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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


X  HE  first  impression  of  this  Dictionary,  consisting  of  2,000  copies,  was  entirely 
sold  off  in  less  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  its  publication.  We  feel  very 
deeply  indebted  to  the  public  for  this  unequivocal  proof  of  its  approbation ;  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  evince  our  gratitude,  by  labouring  to  render  the  work  less  un- 
deserving a  continuance  of  the  favour  with  which  it  has  been  honoured.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  we  can  truly  affirm  we  have  grudged  neither  labour 
nor  expense.  We  have  subjected  every  part  of  the  work  to  a  careful  revision ; 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  it ;  to  improve  those 
parts  that  were  incomplete  or  defective ;  and  to  supply  such  articles  as  had  been 
omitted.  We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  these  objects.  The  want  of  recent  and  accurate  details  as  to  several 
important  subjects,  has  been  an  obstacle  we  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  able  to 
overcome;  but  those  in  any  degree  familiar  with  such  investigations  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  severely  to  censure  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 

The  changes  in  the  law  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions  have  been  care- 
fully specified.  Copious  abstracts  of  all  the  late  Customs  Acts  are  contained  in 
the  articles  Colonies  and  Colony  Trade,  Importation  and  Exportation, 
Navigation  Laws,  Registry,  Smuggling,  Warehousing,  &c. 

The  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  the 
great  and  growing  interest  that  has  in  consequence  been  excited  amongst  all 
classes  as  to  the  commercial  capabilities  and  practices  of  India,  China,  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  have  made  us  bestow  peculiar  attention  to  this  department. 
The  articles  Bangkok*,  Batavia,  Bombay,  Bushire*,  Bussorah*,  Cal- 
cutta, Canton,  Columbo,  East  India  Company  and  East  Indies,  Indigo, 
Macao*,  Madras,  Manilla,  Mocha,  Muscat*,  Nangasacki*,  Rangoon*, 
Singapore,  Tatta*,  Tea,  &c.  contain,  it  is  believed,  a  greater  mass  of  recent 
and  well-authenticated  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  vast  countries  stretching 
from  the  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
English  publication.  In  compiling  these  and  other  articles,  we  derived  much 
valuable  assistance  from  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

The  article  Banking  is  mostly  new.  Besides  embodying  the  late  act  prolong- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  more  important  details  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  this 
article  contains  some  novel  and  important  information  not  elsewhere  to  be  met 
with.     No  account  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  hitherto  been  pub- 

*  The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  not  in  the  former  edition. 
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lished,  that  extends  farther  back  than  1777.  But  this  deficiency  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  supplied;  the  Directors  having  obligingly  furnished  us  with  an 
account  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  on  the  28th  of  February  and  the  31st  of 
August  of  each  year,  from  1698,  within  four  years  of  its  establishment,  down  to 
the  present  time.  We  have  also  procured  a  statement,  from  authority,  of  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland ;  and  have  been  able  to 
supply  several  additional  particulars,  both  with  respect  to  British  and  to  foreign 
banks. 

We  have  made  many  additions  to,  and  alterations  in,  the  numerous  articles 
descriptive  of  the  various  commodities  that  form  the  materials  of  commerce,  and 
the  historical  notices  by  which  some  of  them  are  accompanied.  We  hope  they 
will  be  found  more  accurate  and  complete  than  formerly. 

The  Gazetteer  department,  or  that  embracing  accounts  of  the  principal  foreign 
emporiums  with  which  this  country  maintains  a  direct  intercourse,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  defective  in  the  old  edition.  If  it  be  no  longer  in  this  pre- 
dicament, the  improvement  has  been  principally  owing  to  official  co-operation. 
The  sort  of  information  we  desired  as  to  the  great  sea-port  towns  could 
not  be  derived  from  books,  nor  from  any  sources  accessible  to  the  public; 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  set  about  exploring  others.  In  this  view 
we  drew  up  a  series  of  queries,  embracing  an  investigation  of  imports  and 
exports,  commercial  and  shipping  regulations,  port  charges,  duties,  &c.,  that 
might  be  transmitted  to  any  port  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There  would, 
however,  in  many  instances,  have  been  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  answered 
with  the  requisite  care  and  attention  by  private  individuals ;  and  the  scheme 
would  have  had  but  a  very  partial  success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  and 
effectual  interference  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson.  Alive  to  the  importance  of 
having  the  queries  properly  answered,  he  voluntarily  undertook  to  use  his 
influence  with  Lord  Palmerston  to  get  them  transmitted  to  the  Consuls.  This 
the  Noble  Lord  most  readily  did ;  and  answers  have  been  received  from  the 
greater  number  of  these  functionaries.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
inequality  amongst  them ;  but  they  almost  all  embody  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  and  some  of  them  are  drawn  up  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  sagacity, 
and  display  an  extent  of  research  and  a  capacity  of  observation,  that  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  their  authors.* 

The  information  thus  obtained,  added  to  what  we  received  through  other,  but 
not  less  authentic  channels,  suppHed  us  with  the  means  of  describing  twice  the 
number  of  foreign  sea-ports  noticed  in  our  former  edition ;  and  of  enlarging, 
amending,  and  correcting  the  accounts  of  such  as  were  noticed.  Besides  much 
fuller  details  than  have  ever  been  previously  published  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  trade  of  many  of  these  places,  the  reader  will,  in  most  instances,  find  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed  respecting  the  entry  and  clearing  of 
ships  and  goods,  with  statements  of  the  different  public  charges  laid  on  shipping,  the 
rates  of  commission  and  brokerage,  the  duties  on  the  principal  goods  imported  and 
exported,  the  prices  of  provisions,  the  regulations  as  to  quarantine,  the  practice 
as  to  credit,  banking,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  We  have  also 
described  the  ports ;  and  have  specified  their  depth  of  water,  the  course  to  be 
steered  by  vessels  on  entering,  with  the  rules  as  to  pilotage,  and  the  fees  on 
account  of  pilots,  light-houses,  &c.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey  a  sufficiently 
distinct  idea  of  a  sea-port  by  any  description,  we  have  given  plans,  taken  from 

*  The  returns  furnished   by  the    Consuls    at    Hamburgh,    Trieste    and   Venice,  Naples,   Dantzic, 
Bordeaux,  Christiania,  Amsterdam,  Elsineur,  New  York,  Charleston,  &c.  are  particularly  good. 
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the  latest  and  best  authorities,  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  foreign  ports. 
Whether  we  have  succeeded,  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  say ;  but  we  hope 
we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
furnish  him  with  authentic  informati(m  on  this  important  department. 

The  Tariff,  or  Table  of  Duties  on  Imports,  &c.,  in  this  edition,  is  highly 
important  and  valuable.  It  is  divided  into  three  columns  :  the  first  containing  an 
account  of  the  existing  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  for 
home  use,  as  the  same  were  fixed  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  cap.  56. 
The  next  column  exhibits  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  articles  in  1819,  as 
fixed  by  the  Act  59  Geo.  III.  cap.  52. :  and  the  third  and  last  column  exhibits  the 
duties  as  they  were  fixed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Consolidation  Act,  the  27  Geo.  III. 
cap.  13.  The  duties  are  rated  throughout  in  Imperial  weights  and  measures ; 
and  allowances  have  been  made  for  differences  in  the  mode  of  charging,  &c.  The 
reader  has,  therefore,  before  him,  and  may  compare  together,  the  present  customs' 
duties  with  the  duties  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  and  at  its  com- 
mencement. No  similar  Table  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  J.  D.  Hume,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  whose  suggestion, 
and  under  whose  direction,  it  has  been  prepared.  Its  compilation  was  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  one 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs  acts,  and  the  various  changes  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  the  duties.     Its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 

The  article  Slaves  and  Slave  Trade  contains  a  full  abstract  of  the  late 
important  statute  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Among  the  new  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  may  be  specified  those 
on  Aliens,  Ionian  Islands,  Population,  Tally  Trade,  Truck  System,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  the  work  has  been  improved 
throughout,  either  by  the  correction  of  mistakes,  or  by  the  addition  of  new  and  use- 
ful matter.  Still,  however,  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  in  various  respects  defective ; 
but  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  those  who  look  into  it  will  be  indulgent  enough 
to  believe  that  this  has  been  owing  as  much  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  accurate  information  respecting  some  of 
the  subjects  treated  of,  as  to  the  want  of  care  and  attention  on  our  part.  Even 
as  regards  many  important  topics  connected  with  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  we  have  had  to  regret  the  want  of  authentic  details, 
and  been  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed 
the  accuracy  and  luminous  arrangement  of  the  customs  accounts  furnished 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  details  as  to  the  cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
value  of  these  accounts  is  much  diminished.  The  condition  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  are  so  very  different,  that  conclusions 
deduced  from  considering  the  trade  or  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  en 
masscy  are  generally  of  very  little  value;  and  may,  indeed,  unless  carefully  sifted, 
be  the  most  fallacious  imaginable ;  while,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  account 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  possible  ac- 
curately to  estimate  the  consumption  of  either,  or  to  obtain  any  sure  means  of 
judging  of  their  respective  progress  in  wealth  and  industry.  As  respects  manu- 
factures, there  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  trustworthy,  comprehensive  details. 
We  submitted  the  articles  relating  to  them  in  this  work,  to  the  highest  practical 
authorities  ;  so  that  we  incline  to  think  they  are  about  as  accurate  as  they  can 
well  be  rendered  in  the  absence  of  official  returns.  It  is  far,  however,  from 
creditable  to  the  country,  that  we  should  be  obliged,  in  matters  of  such  import- 
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ance,  to  resort  to  private  and  irresponsible  individuals  for  the  means  of  coming 
at  the  truth.  Statistical  science  in  Great  Britain  is,  indeed,  at  a  very  low  ebb : 
and  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  mate- 
rially improved,  unless  government  become  more  sensible,  than  it  has  hitherto 
shown  itself  to  be,  of  its  importance,  and  set  machinery  in  motion,  adequate  to 
procure  correct  and  comprehensive  returns. 

The  statistical  Tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  embrace  the  substance 
of  hundreds  of  accounts,  scattered  over  a  vast  mass  of  Parliamentary  papers. 
They  seem  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  are  a  very  valuable 
acquisition.  We  have  frequently  been  largely  indebted  to  them.  But  their 
arrangement,  and  their  constantly  increasing  number  and  bulk,  make  them  quite 
unfit  ifor  being  readily  or  advantageously  consulted  by  practical  men.  Most  part 
of  the  returns  relating  to  the  principal  articles  given  in  this  work,  go  back  to  a 
much  more  distant  period  than  those  pubHshed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  or  alter  any  principle  of  commercial 
POLICY  advanced  in  our  former  edition.  In  some  instances,  we  have  varied  the 
exposition  a  little,  but  that  is  all.  In  every  case,  however,  we  have  separated  the 
practical,  legal,  and  historical  statements  from  those  of  a  speculative  nature ;  so 
that  those  most  disposed  to  dissent  from  our  theoretical  notions  will,  we  hope, 
be  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  detract  from  the  practical 
utility  of  the  work. 

The  maps  given  with  the  former  edition  have  been  partially  re-engraved,  and 
otherwise  improved.  Exclusive  of  the  plans  already  referred  to,  the  present 
edition  contains  two  new  maps :  one,  of  the  completed  and  proposed  canals  and 
rail-roads  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  exhibiting,  also,  the  coal  fields,  the 
position  of  the  different  light-houses,  &c. :  the  other  map  exhibits  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Mersey  and  Dee,  and  the  country  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  with 
the  various  lines  of  communication  between  these  two  great  and  flourishing  em- 
poriums.    Care  has  been  taken  to  render  them  accurate. 

The  important  service  done  to  us,  or  rather  to  the  public,  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  in  the  obtaining  of  the  Consular  Returns,  is  a  part  only  of  what  we 
owe  to  that  gentleman.  We  never  applied  to  him  for  any  sort  of  information 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  supply,  that  he  did  not  forthwith  place  at  our  free 
disposal.  That  system  of  commercial  policy,  of  which  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  is  the  enlightened  and  eloquent  defender,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
publicity.  On  the  contrary,  the  better  informed  the  public  become,  the  more 
fully  the  real  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  are  brought  before  them,  the 
more  will  they  be  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  the  measures  advocated  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  of  their  being  eminently  well  fitted  to  promote  and  consolidate 
the  commercial  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  state,  that,  besides  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  the  other 
departments  of  government  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  apply,  discovered  every 
anxiety  to  be  of  use  to  us.  We  have  been  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Spring 
Rice ;  Sir  Henry  Parnell ;  Mr.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes ;  Mr.  Villiers,  Ambassador  at  Madrid  j  and  Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

We  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  the  many  mercantile  and  private  gentle- 
men in  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  favoured  us  with  communications. 
We  hardly  ever  applied  to  any  oYie,  however  much  engaged  in  business,  for  any 
information  coming  within  his  department,  which  he  did  not  readily  furnish.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  mystery,  concealment,  or   affectation  of  concealment. 
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Every  individual  seemed  disposed  to  tell  us  all  that  he  knew ;  and  several  gen- 
tlemen have  taken  a  degree  of  trouble  with  respect  to  various  articles  in  this 
work,  for  which  our  thanks  and  gratitude  make  but  a  poor  return. 

The  expense  of  reprinting  a  work  of  this  sort,  containing  a  greater  mass  of 
figures  and  of  small  type  than  any  other  volume  in  the  English  language,  is  quite 
enormous.  This  edition  is,  therefore,  stereotyped ;  and  will  not  be  recast  for  a 
few  years.  But  we  intend  to  publish,  whenever  they  seem  to  be  required, 
Supplements,  containing  statements  of  any  alterations  in  the  duties  on  commodities, 
and  in  the  laws  and  regulations  as  to  commercial  affairs  in  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  countries,  with  such  additional  information  on  other  topics  as  may  seem 
to  possess  general  interest.  And  we  do  most  anxiously  hope  that  our  mercantile 
and  other  friends  at  home  and  abroad  will  enable  us  to  make  these  Supplements 
as  useful  as  possible,  by  pointing  out  whatever  errors  or  omissions  they  may 
perceive  in  the  present  edition,  and  by  supplying  us  with  fresh  details.  Much  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  this  work  has  been  derived  from  the  Circulars  issued 
by  mercantile  houses,  brokers,  &c. ;  and  the  transmission  to  us,  through 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  of  such  documents,  is  one  of  the  greatest  favours  we 
can  receive.  Any  stipulations  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  will  be  carefully 
attended  to  ;  and  we  beg  no  one  will  consider  his  Circular  as  not  being  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  acceptable  to  us. 
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It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Author  and  Publishers  of  this  Work,  that  it  should 
be  as  extensively  useful  as  possible.  If  they  be  not  deceived  in  theu*  expectations, 
it  may  be  advantageously  employed,  as  a  sort  of  vade  mecuniy  by  merchants, 
traders,  ship-owners,  and  ship-masters,  in  conducting  the  details  of  their  respective 
businesses.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  object  has  been  attained  without 
omitting  the  consideration  of  any  topic,  incident  to  the  subject,  that  seemed  cal- 
culated to  make  the  book  generally  serviceable,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  classes. 

Had  our  object  been  merely  to  consider  commerce  as  a  science,  or  to  investi- 
gate its  principles,  we  should  not  have  adopted  the  form  of  a  Dictionary.  But 
commerce  is  not  a  science  only,  but  also  an  art  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  every 
civilised  country  is  actively  engaged.  Hence,  to  be  generally  useful,  a  work  on 
commerce  should  combine  practice,  theory,  and  history.  Different  readers  may 
resort  to  it  for  different  purposes  ;  and  every  one  should  be  able  to  find  in  it  clear 
and  accurate  information,  whether  his  object  be  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
details,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  principles,  or  to  learn  the  revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

The  following  short  outline  of  what  this  Work  contains  may  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  its  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been 
intended :  — 

I.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  various  articles  which  form  the  subject  matter  of 
commercial  transactions.  To  their  English  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
joined their  synonymous  appellations  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
Spanish,  &c. ;  and  sometimes,  also,  in  Arabic,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern 
languages.  We  have  endeavoured,  by  consulting  the  best  authorities,  to  make 
the  descriptions  of  commodities  as  accurate  as  possible;  and  have  pointed  out  the 
tests  or  marks  by  which  their  goodness  may  be  ascertained.  The  places  where 
they  are  produced  are  also  specified ;  the  quantities  exported  from  such  places ; 
and  the  different  regulations,  duties,  «fec.  affecting  their  importation  and  export- 
ation, have  been  carefully  stated,  and  their  influence  examined.  The  prices  of 
most  articles  have  been  given,  sometimes  for  a  lengthened  period.  Historical 
notices  are  inserted  illustrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  in  the  most 
important  articles;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  information  embodied  in  these 
notices  will  be  found  to  be  as  authentic  as  it  is  interesting. 

II.  The  Work  contains  a  general  article  on  Commerce,  explanatory  of  its  na- 
ture, principles,  and  objects,  and  embracing  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  restrictions 
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intended  to  promote  industry  at  home,  or  to  advance  the  public  interests  by 
excluding  or  restraining  foreign  competition.  Exclusive,  however,  of  this  general 
article,  we  have  separately  examined  the  operation  of  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  trade  in  particular  articles,  and  with  particular  countries,  in  the  accounts 
of  those  articles,  and  of  the  great  sea-port  towns  belonging  to  the  countries 
referred  to.  There  must,  of  course,  be  more  or  less  of  sameness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  points,  the  principle  which  runs  through  them  being  identical.  But 
in  a  Dictionary  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  reader  seldom  consults  more 
than  one  or  two  articles  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  at  once  before  him,  than  to  seek  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  repetition  by  referring  from  one  article  to  another.  In  this  Work  such 
references  are  made  as  seldom  as  possible. 

III.  The  articles  which  more  particularly  refer  to  commercial  navigation  are 
Average,  Bills  of  Lading,  Bottomry,  Charterparty,  Freight,  Master, 
Navigation  Laws,  Owners,  Registry,  Salvage,  Seamen,  Ships,  Wreck, 
&c.  These  articles  embrace  a  pretty  full  exposition  of  the  law  as  to  shipping : 
we  have  particularly  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  British 
ships ;  the  conditions  and  formalities,  the  observance  of  which  is  necessary  to 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  such  privileges,  and  to  the  transference  of 
property  in  ships;  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  masters  and  owners  in  their 
capacity  of  public  carriers ;  and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  owners, 
masters,  and  seamen.  In  this  department,  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
treatise  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  —  a  work  that  reflects  very 
great  credit  on  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  noble  author.  The  Registry  Act 
and  the  Navigation  Act  are  given  with  very  little  abridgment.  To  this  head  may 
also  be  referred  the  articles  on  the  Cod,  Herring,  Pilchard,  and  Whale 
fisheries. 

IV.  The  principles  and  practice  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  accounts  are 
unfolded  in  the  articles  Book-keeping,  Discount^  Exchange,  Interest  and 
Annuities,  &c.  The  article  Book-keeping  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the 
official  assignees  under  the  new  bankrupt  act.  It  exhibits  a  view  of  this  important 
art  as  actually  practised  in  the  most  extensive  mercantile  houses  in  town.  The 
tables  for  calculating  interest  and  annuities  are  believed  to  be  more  complete  than 
any  hitherto  given  in  any  work  not  treating  professedly  of  such  subjects. 

V.  A  considerable  class  of  articles  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  various 
means  and  devices  that  have  been  fallen  upon  for  extending  and  facilitating  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Of  these,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  articles  Banks, 
Brokers,  Buoys,  Canals,  Caravans,  Carriers,  Coins,  Colonies,  Companies, 
Consuls,  Convoy,  Docks,  Factors,  Fairs  and  Markets,  Light-houses, 
Money,  Partnership,  Pilotage,  Post-Office,  Rail-roads,  Roads, 
Treaties  (Commercial),  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.  are  among  the  most 
important.  In  the  article  Banks,  the  reader  will  find,  besides  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  banking,  a  pretty  full  account  (derived  principally  from  official 
sources)  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  banks  of  London,  and  the  English 
provincial  banks ;  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks ;  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
banks:  to  complete  this  department,  an  account  of  Savings'  Banks  is  subjoined, 
with  a  set  of  rules  which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  such  institutions.*  There 
is  added  to  the  article  Coins  a  Table  of  the  assay,  weight,  and  sterling  value 
of  the  principal  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  deduced  from  assays  made  at  the 
London  and  Paris  Mints,  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Kelly's 

•  Some  of  the  improvements  made  on  this  article  are  noticed  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 
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Cambist.  The  article  Colonies  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  work  :  it  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of  colonisation ;  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  colonial  policy  ;  and  a  view  of  the  extent,  trade,  population, 
and  resources  of  the  colonies  of  this  and  other  countries.  In  this  article,  and  in 
the  articles  Cape  of  Good  Hope, Halifax,  Quebec,  Sydney,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  recent  and  authentic  information  is  given,  which  those  intending  to 
emigrate  will  find  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  map  of  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  is  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and  is  second  to  none,  of  those 
countries,  hitherto  published  in  an  accessible  form.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  emigrants  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  The  article  Colonies  is  also 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  An  engraved  plan 
is  given,  along  with  the  article  Docks,  of  the  river  Thames  and  the  docks  from 
Blackwall  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  latest  regulations  issued  by  the  different  Dock 
Companies  here  and  in  other  towns,  as  to  the  docking  of  ships,  and  the  charges 
on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  the  loading,  unloading,  warehousing,  &c.  of 
goods,  are  given  verbatim.  The  statements  in  the  articles  Light-houses  and 
Pilotage  have  been  mostly  furnished  by  the  Trinity  House,  or  derived  from 
Parliamentary  papers,  and  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  In  the  article  Weights 
and  Measures  the  reader  will  find  tables  of  the  equivalents  of  wine,  ale,  and 
Winchester  measures,  in  Imperial  measure.* 

VI.  Besides  a  general  article  on  the  constitution,  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Companies,  accounts  are  given  of  the  principal  associations  existing  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  commercial  undertakings,  or  under- 
takings subordinate  to  and  connected  with  commerce.  Among  others  (exclusive 
of  the  Banking  and  Dock  Companies  already  referred  to)  may  be  mentioned  the 
East  India  Company,  the  Gas  Companies,  the  Insurance  Companies,  the 
Mining  Companies,  the  Water  Companies,  &c.  The  article  on  the  East 
India  Company  is  of  considerable  length  ;  it  contains  a  pretty  complete  sketch 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  British  trade  with  India ;  a  view 
of  the  revenue,  population,  &c.  of  our  Indian  dominions  j  and  an  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  treating 
of  insurance,  to  supply  what  we  think  a  desideratum,  by  giving  a  distinct  and 
plain  statement  of  its  principles,  and  a  brief  notice  of  its  history  ;  with  an  account 
of  the  rules  and  practices  followed  by  individuals  and  companies  in  transacting  the 
more  important  departments  of  the  business  ;  and  of  the  terms  on  which  houses, 
lives,  &c.  are  commonly  insured.  The  part  of  the  article  which  peculiarly 
respects  marine  insurance  has  been  contributed  by  a  practical  gentleman  of  much 
knowledge  and  experience  in  that  branch. 

VII.  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  regulations  affecting 
particular  commodities  given  under  their  names,  the  reader  will  find  articles  under 
the  heads  of  Customs,  Excise,  Importation  and  Exportation,  Licences, 
Smuggling,  Warehousing,  &c.  which  comprise  most  of  the  practical  details  as 
to  the  business  of  the  Excise  and  Customs,  particularly  the  latter.  The  most 
important  Customs'  Acts  are  given  with  very  little  abridgment,  and  being  printed 
in  small  letter,  they  occupy  comparatively  little  space.  The  article  Tariff  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  various  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  on  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  into  and  from  this  country.  — 

*  The  article  Canals  in  this  (the  second)  edition  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  map  already  referred  to  (see  Preface  to  Second  Edition)  of  the  completed  and  proposed  British  Canals, 
Rail- ROADS,  Licsht^hoitses,  &c.  The  latter  have  been  laid  down,  by  permission  of  the  Trinity  House, 
from  a  chart  recently  published  by  that  corporation. 

The  article  Docks  is  now,  also,  accompanied  by  a  Chart  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Mersey  and  Dee,  &c. 
(See  Preface  to  Seconjl  Edition  ) 
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(See  Preface  to  Second  Edition.)  We  once  intended  to  give  the  tariffs 
of  some  of  the  principal  Conthiental  states ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  the 
changes  made  in  them,  they  would  very  soon  have  become  obsolete,  and  would 
have  tended  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  But  the  reader  will  notwith- 
standing find  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  foreign  duties  under  the  articles 
Cadiz,  Dantzic,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Trieste,  &c. 

VI II.  Among  the  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  may  be  specified 
Aliens  *,  Apprentice,  Auctioneer,  Balance  of  Trade,  Bankruptcy, 
Contraband,  Credit,  Hanseatic  League,  Imports  and  Exports,  Im- 
pressment, Ionian  Islands  *,  Maritime  Law,  Patents,  Pawnbroking, 
Piracy,  Population*,  Precious  Metals,  Prices,  Privateers,  Publicans, 
Quarantine,  Revenue  and  Expenditure*,  Tally  Trade  *,  Truck  System*, 
&c. 

IX.  Accounts  are  given,  under  their  proper  heads,  of  the  principal  emporiums 
with  which  this  country  has  any  immediate  intercourse ;  of  the  commodities 
usually  exported  from  and  imported  into  them ;  of  their  monies,  weights,  and 
measures  ;  and  of  such  of  their  institutions,  customs,  and  regulations,  with  respect 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  as  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  There  are  occasionally 
subjoined  to  these  accounts  of  the  great  sea-ports,  pretty  full  statements  of  the 
trade  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  as  in  the  instances  of  Alexan- 
dria, Amsterdam,  Bordeaux,  Cadiz,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Copenhagen, 
Dantzic,  Havannah,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Palermo,  Petersburgh, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Smyrna,  Trieste,  Vera  Cruz,  &c.  To  have  attempted  to 
do  this  systematically  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  Work  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits,  and  embarrassed  it  with  details  nowise  interesting  to  the  English 
reader.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  has  enabled  us  to  treat  of  such  matters  as 
might  be  supposed  of  importance  in  England,  and  to  reject  the  rest.  We  believe, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  this  selection,  those  who  compare  this  work  with 
others,  will  find  that  it  contains  a  much  larger  mass  of  authentic  information 
respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  foreign  countries  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  English  publication. -j- 

The  reader  may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  think  that  it  must  be  impossible  to 
embrace  the  discussion  of  so  many  subjects  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  without 
treating  a  large  proportion  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  single  octavo  contains  about  as  much  letter-press  as  is  contained  in 
two  ordinary  folio  volumes,  and  more  than  is  contained  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  in  four  large  volumes  quarto,  pubUshed  at  8/.  8*. !  This  extraordinary 
condensation  has  been  effected  without  any  sacrifice  either  of  beauty  or  distinct- 
ness. Could  we  suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  book  is  at  all  equal  to  its 
form,  there  would  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  success. 

Aware  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact  is  of  primary 
importance,  we  have  rarely  made  any  statement  without  mentioning  our  autho- 
rity. Except,  too,  in  the  case  of  books  in  every  one's  hands,  or  Dictionaries, 
the  page  or  chapter  of  the  works  referred  to  is  generally  specified ;  experience 
having  taught  us  that  the  convenient  practice  of  stringing  together  a  list  of 
authorities  at  the  end  of  an  article  is  much  oftener  a  cloak  for  ignorance  than  an 
evidence  of  research. 

Our  object  being  to  describe  articles  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  offered  for 
sale,  we  have  not  entered,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  precision  or 

*  The  articles  marked  *  are  new. 

f  For  an  account  of  the  improvements  effected  in  this  department,  see  Preface  to  Second  Edition, 
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clearness  to  their  description,  into  any  details  as  to  the  processes  followed  in 
their  manufacture. 

Besides  the  maps  already  noticed,  the  work  contains  a  map  of  the  world,  on 
Mercator's  projection,  and  a  map  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  These  maps  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  usually  given  with 
works  of  this  sort ;  and  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  compared  with  the 
best  authorities. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  this 
Dictionary.  We  do  not,  however,  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  he  will 
consider  that  all  that  has  been  attempted  has  been  properly  executed.  In  a  work 
embracing  such  an  extreme  range  and  diversity  of  subjects,  as  to  many  of  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  obtain  accurate  information, 
no  one  will  be  offended  should  he  detect  a  few  errors.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
honestly  say  that  neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  Work 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence  and  patronage.  The  author  has  been  almost 
incessantly  engaged  upon  it  for  upwards  of  three  years;  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  spent  the  previous  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  for  the  undertaking  * 
He  has  derived  valuable  assistance  from  some  distinguished  official  gentlemen, 
and  from  many  eminent  merchants;  and  has  endeavoured,  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  to  build  his  conclusions  upon  official  documents.  But  in  very  many 
instances  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  less  authentic  data ;  and  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  he  has  had  sagacity  enough  always  to  resort  to  the  best  authorities,  or 
that,  amidst  conflicting  and  contradictory  statements,  he  has  uniformly  selected 
those  most  worthy  of  being  relied  upon,  or  that  the  inferences  he  has  drawn  are 
always  such  as  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  would  warrant.  But  he  has 
done  his  best  not  to  be  wanting  in  these  respects.  Not  being  engaged  in  any  sort 
of  business,  nor  being  under  any  description  of  obligation  to  any  political  party, 
there  was  nothing  to  induce  us,  in  any  instance,  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  truth. 
We  have,  therefore,  censured  freely  and  openly  whatever  we  considered  wrong ; 
but  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  are  uniformly  assigned ;  so  that  the  reader  may 
always  judge  for  himself  as  to  its  correctness.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to 
produce  a  work  that  should  be  generally  useful,  particularly  to  merchants  and 
traders,  and  which  should  be  creditable  to  ourselves.  Whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  award  of  the  public  will  show;  and  to  it  we  submit  our  labours, 
not  with  "  frigid  indifference,"  but  with  an  anxious  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
we  have  not  misemployed  our  time,  and  engaged  in  an  undertaking  too  vast 
for  our  limited  means. 

The  following  notices  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Commercial  Dictionaries 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable.  At  all  events,  they  will  show  that  there  is  at 
least  room  for  the  present  attempt. 

The  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce^  begun  and  principally  executed  by 
M.  Savary,  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Paris,  and  completed  by  his  brother,  the 
Abbe  Savary,  Canon  of  St.  Maur,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1 723,  in  two  volumes 
folio:  a  supplemental  volume  being  added  in  1730.  This  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  that  appeared  in  modern  Europe ;  and  has  furnished  the  principal  part 
of  the  materials  for  most  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  The  under- 
taking was  liberally  patronised  by  the  French  government,  who  justly  considered 
that  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  if  well  executed,  would  be  of  national  importance. 

*  The  preparation  of  this  new  edition  has  cost  nearly  two  years  of  additional  labour. 
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Hence  a  considerable,  and,  indeed,  the  most  valuable,  portion  of  M.  Savary's 
work  is  compiled  from  Memoirs  sent  him,  by  order  of  government,  by  the 
inspectors  of  manufactures  in  France,  and  by  the  French  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  was  published  at  Ge- 
neva in  1 750,  in  six  folio  volumes.  But  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Copenhagen,  in 
five  volumes  folio  j  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1759,  and  the  last  in  1765. 

More  than  the  half  of  this  work  consists  of  matter  altogether  foreign  to  its 
proper  object.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Dictionary  of  Manufactures  as  well  as  of 
Commerce;  descriptions  being  given,  which  are,  necessarily  perhaps,  in  most 
instances  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  which  the  want  of  plates  often  renders  un- 
intelligible, of  the  methods  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  commodities 
described.  It  is  also  filled  with  lengthened  articles  on  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, on  the  bye  laws  and  privileges  of  different  corporations,  and  a  variety  of 
subjects  nowise  connected  with  commercial  pursuits.  No  one,  however,  need 
look  into  it  for  any  developement  of  sound  principles,  or  for  enlarged  views. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  repertory  of  facts  relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century,  collected  with  laudable  care  and  industry ; 
but  the  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  that  of  a  customs  officer,  and  not  that  of  a 
merchant  or  a  philosopher.  "  Souvent  dans  ses  reflexions^  il  tend  plutbt  a  egarer 
ses  lecteurs  qu^d  les  conduire^  et  des  maximes  nuisibles  au  progres  du  commerce  et 
de  Vindustrie  obtiennent  presque  toujours  ses  eloges  et  son  approbation.''^ 

The  preceding  extract  is  from  the  Prospectus,  in  one  volume  octavo,  published 
by  the  Abbe  Morellet,  in  1769,  of  a  new  Commercial  Dictionary,  to  be  completed 
in  five  or  probably  six  volumes  folio.  This  Prospectus  is  a  work  of  sterling 
merit ;  and  from  the  acknowledged  learning,  talents,  and  capacity  of  its  author  for 
laborious  exertion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  projected  Dictionary 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Savary.  It 
appears  (Prospectus,  pp.  358 — 373.)  that  Morellet  had  been  engaged  for  a  number 
of  years  in  preparations  for  this  great  work ;  and  that  he  had  amassed  a  large 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relative  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  colo- 
nies, arts,  &c.  of  France  and  other  countries.  The  enterprise  was  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  Trudaine,  Intendant  of  Finance,  and  was  patronised  by  Messrs. 
L'Averdy  and  Bertin,  Comptrollers  General.  But  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
gigantic  natm'e  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  author  having  become  too  much  en- 
grossed with  other  pursuits,  the  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  or  some  other 
cause,  no  part  of  the  proposed  Dictionary  ever  appeared.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  made  by  the  Abbe  Morellet.  His 
books  were  sold  at  Paris  within  these  few  years. 

A  Commercial  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes  4to,  forming  part  of  the  Mncyclo- 
pedie  MethodiquCy  was  published  at  Paris  in  1783.  It  is  very  unequally  executed, 
and  contains  numerous  articles  that  might  have  been  advantageously  left  out. 
The  editors  acknowledge  in  their  Preface  that  they  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
obliged  to  borrow  from  Savary.  The  best  parts  of  the  work  are  copied  from  the 
edition  of  the  Traite  General  du  Commerce  of  Ricard,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1781,  in  two  volumes  4to.* 

The  earliest  Commercial  Dictionary  pubhshed  in  England,  was  compiled  by 
Malachy  Postlethwayt,  Esq.,  a  diligent  and  indefatigable  writer.  The  first  part 
of  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1751.  The  last  edition,  in  two  enormous  folio 
volumes,  was  published  in  1774.     It  is  chargeable  with  the  same  defects  as  that 

♦  This,  when  published,  must  have  been  a  very  valuable  work.    It  is  now,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
obsolete. 
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of  M.  Savary,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  literal  translation.  The 
author  has  made  no  effort  to  condense  or  combine  the  statements  under  different 
articles,  which  are  frequently  not  a  little  contradictory ;  at  the  same  time  that 
many  of  them  are  totally  unconnected  with  commerce. 

In  1761,  Richard  Rolt,  Esq.  published  a  Commercial  Dictionary  in  one  pretty 
large  folio  volume.  The  best  part  of  this  work  is  its  Preface,  which  was  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  for  the  most  part  abridged  from  Postlethwayt ;  but 
it  contains  some  useful  original  articles,  mixed,  however,  with  many  alien  to  the 
subject. 

In  1766,  a  Commercial  Dictionary  was  published,  in  two  rather  thin  folio 
volumes,  by  Thomas  Mortimer,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Vice-Consul  for  the  Nether- 
lands. This  is  a  more  commodious  and  better  arranged,  but  not  a  more  valuable 
work  than  that  of  Postlethwayt.  The  plan  of  the  author  embraces,  like  that 
of  his  predecessors,  too  great  a  variety  of  objects ;  more  than  half  the  work  being 
filled  with  geographical  articles,  and  articles  describing  the  processes  carried  on  in 
different  departments  of  manufacturing  industry ;  there  are  also  articles  on  very 
many  subjects,  such  as  architecture,  the  natural  history  of  the  ocean,  the  land- 
tax,  the  qualifications  of  surgeons,  &c.,  the  relation  of  which  to  commerce, 
navigation,  or  manufactures,  it  seems  difficult  to  discover. 

In  1810,  a  Commercial  Dictionary  was  published,  in  one  thick  octavo  volume, 
purporting  to  be  by  Mr.  Mortimer.  We  understand,  however,  that  he  had  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  its  compilation.  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  epoch  when  it  appeared.  It  has  all  the  faults  of  those  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  with  but  few  peculiar  merits.  Being  not  only  a  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  but  of  Manufactures,  it  contains  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts :  but  to  describe  these  in  a  satisfactory  and  really  useful  manner, 
would  require  several  volumes,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals  :  so 
that,  while  the  accounts  referred  to  are  worth  very  little,  they  occupy  so  large  a 
space  that  room  has  not  been  left  for  the  proper  discussion  of  those  subjects 
from  which  alone  the  work  derives  whatever  value  it  possesses.  Thus,  there  is 
an  article  of  twenty-two  pages  technically  describing  the  various  processes  of 
the  art  of  painting,  while  the  general  article  on  commerce  is  comprised  in  less 
than  two  pages.  The  articles  on  coin  and  money  do  not  together  occupy  four 
pages,  being  considerably  less  than  the  space  allotted  to  the  articles  on  engraving 
and  etching.  There  is  not  a  word  said  as  to  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  exchange;  and  the  important  subject  of  credit  is  disposed  of  in 
less  than  two  lines  !  Perhaps,  however,  the  greatest  defect  in  the  work  is  its  total 
want  of  any  thing  like  science.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  any  operation  depends.  Every  thing  is  treated  as  if  it  were  em- 
pirical and  arbitrary.  Except  in  the  legal  articles,  no  authorities  are  quoted ; 
so  that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  advanced. 

In  another  Commercial  Dictionary,  republished  within  these  few  years,  the 
general  article  on  commerce  consists  of  a  discussion  with  respect  to  simple  and 
compound  demand,  and  simple  and  double  competition  :  luckily  the  article  does 
not  fill  quite  a  page;  being  considerably  shorter  than  the  description  of  the 
kaleidoscope. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  Dictionary 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation  :  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our 
Work,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  bringing  it  into  the  field  we  are  encroaching  on 
ground  already  fully  occupied. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  260.  lines  27.  26.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  principally  in  the  hat  manufacture,"  read  "  is  principally 
dyed  and  sold  as  false  sable." 

Note.  —  For  Maccaroni,  see  Vermicelli.  Caspian  Sea,  see  Taganrog. 
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-A.  AM,  AuM,  or  Ahm,  a  measure  for  liquids,  used  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburgh, 
Frankfort,  &c.  At  Amsterdam  it  is  nearly  equal  to  41  English  wine  gallons,  at  Antwerp 
to  36§  ditto,  at  Hamburgh  to  38^^  ditto,  and  at  Frankfort  to  39  ditto. 

ABANDONMENT,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  is  used  to  express  the  abandoning 
or  surrendering  of  the  ship  or  goods  insured  to  the  insurer. 

It  is  held,  by  the  law  of  England,  that  the  insured  has  the  right  to  abandon,  and  to 
compel  the  insurers  to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  thing  insured,  in  every  case  "  where, 
by  the  happening  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  or  perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost, 
or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  projected  adventure  is  frustrated ;  or  where  the  thing 
insured  is  so  damaged  and  spoiled  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  owner ;  or  where 
the  salvage  is  very  high ;  or  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less  value  than  the  freight ;  or 
where  further  expense  is  necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  that 
expense,"  &c.  —  (  Marshall,  book  i.   cap.  13.    §  1 . ) 

Abandonment  very  frequently  takes  place  in  cases  of  capture  :  the  loss  is  then  total, 
and  no  question  can  arise  in  respect  to  it.  In  cases,  hovi^ever,  in  which  a  ship  and  cargo 
are  recaptured  within  such  a  time  that  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  not  lost,  the  insured  is  not 
entitled  to  abandon.  The  mere  stranding  of  a  ship  is  not  deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as 
will  justify  an  abandonment.  If  by  some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
crew,  or  by  any  borrowed  assistance,  the  ship  be  got  off  and  rendered  capable  of  con- 
tinuing her  voyage,  it  is  not  a  total  loss,  and  the  insurers  are  only  liable  for  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  stranding.  It  is  only  where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  shipwreck,  or 
in  any  other  way  renders  the  ship  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage,  that  the  insured 
can  abandon. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  damage  sustained  in  a  voyage  to  the  extent  of  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ship,  did  not  entitle  the  insured  to  abandon.  If  a  cargo 
be  damaged  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  it  appears  that  what  has  been  saved  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  freight,  it  is  held  to  be  a  total  loss.  —  (  Park  on  Insurance,  cap.  9. ) 

When  by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  perils  insured  against  the  insured  has  acquired 
a  right  to  abandon,  he  is  at  liberty  either  to  abandon  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  is 
in  no  case  bound  to  abandon  ;  but  if  he  make  an  election,  and  resolve  to  abandon,  he  must 
abide  by  his  resolution,  and  has  no  longer  the  power  to  claim  for  a  partial  loss.  In  some 
foreign  countries  specific  periods  are  fixed  by  law  within  which  the  insured,  after  being 
informed  of  the  loss,  must  elect  either  to  abandon  or  not.  In  this  country,  however,  no 
particular  period  is  fixed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  insured  determine 
to  abandon,  he  must  intimate  such  determination  to  the  insurers  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  he  has  got  intelligence  of  the  loss,  —  any  unnecessary  delay  in  making  this 
intimation  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  has  decided  not  to  abandon. 

No  particular  form  or  solemnity  is  required  in  giving  notice  of  an  abandonment.  It 
may  be  given  either  to  the  underwriter  himself,  or  the  agent  who  subscribed  for  him. 

The  effect  of  an  abandonment  is  to  vest  all  the  rights  of  the  insured  in  the  insurers. 
The  latter  become  the  legal  owners  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  are  liable  for  all  her  future 
outgoings,  and  entitled  to  her  future  earnings.  An  abandonment,  when  once  made,  is 
Irrevocable. 
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3,  ABATEMENT.— AC  APULCO. 

In  case  of  a  shipwreck  or  other  misfortune,  the  captain  and  crew  are  bound  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  as  much  property  as  possible ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  abandonment,  our  policies  provide  that,  "  in  case  of 
any  loss  or  misfortune,  the  insured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  sue  and  labour  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  goods,  and  merchan- 
dises, and  ship,  &c.,  without  prejudice  to  the  insurance ;  to  the  charges  whereof  the  in- 
surers agree  to  contribute,  each  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  subscription." 

"  From  the  nature  of  his  situation,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  the  captain  has  an 
implied  authority,  not  only  from  the  insured,  but  also  from  the  insurers  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  interest  of  all  concerned ;  and  they  are  all  bound  by  his  acts. 
Therefore,  if  the  ship  be  disabled  by  stress  of  weather,  or  any  other  peril  of  the  sea,  the 
captain  may  hire  another  vessel  for  the  transport  of  the  goods  to  their  port  of  destination, 
if  he  think  it  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  he  should  do  so ;  or  he  may,  upon  a 
capture,  appeal  against  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  carry  on  any  other  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  provided  he  has  a  probable  ground  for  doing  so ;  or 
he  may,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  invest  the  produce  of  the  goods  saved  in  other  goods, 
which  he  may  ship  for  his  original  port  of  destination ;  for  whatever  is  recovered  of  the 
effects  insured,  the  captain  is  accountable  to  the  insurers.  If  the  insured  neglect  to 
abandon  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he  adopts  the  acts  of  the  captain,  and  he 
is  bound  by  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurers,  after  notice  of  abandonment, 
suffer  the  captain  to  continue  in  the  management,  he  becomes  their  agent,  and  they  are 
bound  by  his  acts." 

As  to  the  sailors,  when  a  misfortune  happens,  they  are  bound  to  save  and  preserve  the 
merchandise  to  the  best  of  their  power  ;  and  while  they  are  so  employed,  they  are  entitled 
to  wages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  what  is  saved  will  allow ;  but  if  they  refuse  to  assist  in  this, 
they  shall  have  neither  wages  nor  reward.  In  this  the  Rhodian  law,  and  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  agree. 

The  policy  of  the  practice  of  abandonment  seems  very  questionable.  The  object  of 
an  insurance  is  to  render  the  insurer  liable  for  whatever  loss  or  damage  may  be  incurred. 
But  this  object  does  not  seem  to  be  promoted  by  compelling  him  to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss, 
when,  in  fact,  the  loss  is  only  partial.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  ship  are  selected  by 
the  owners,  are  their  servants,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  their  proceedings.  But 
in  the  event  of  a  ship  being  stranded,  and  so  damaged  that  the  owners  are  entitled  to 
abandon,  the  captain  and  crew  become  the  servants  of  the  underwriters,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  appointment,  and  to  whom  they  are  most  probably  altogether  unknown. 
It  is  admitted  that  a  regulation  of  this  sort  can  hardly  fail  of  leading,  and  has  indeed 
frequently  led,  to  very  great  abuses.  We,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  think  that  abandon- 
ment ought  not  to  be  allowed  where  any  property  is  known  to  exist;  but  that  such  pro- 
perty should  continue  at  the  disposal  of  the  owners  and  their  agents,  and  that  the  under- 
writers should  be  liable  only  for  the  damage  really  incurred.  The  first  case  that  came 
before  the  British  courts  with  respect  to  abandonment  was  decided  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  1744.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  appears  to  have  concurred  in  the  opinion  now  stated,  that 
abandonment  should  not  have  been  allowed  in  cases  where  the  loss  is  not  total. 

For  further  information  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Marshall  (book  i.  cap.  13.)  ;  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Park  (cap.  9.)  on  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

ABATEMENT,  or  Rebate,  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  a  discount  allowed  for 
prompt  payment ;  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  deduction  that  is  sometimes  made  at  the 
custom-house  from  the  duties  chargeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  damaged.  This  allow- 
ance is  regulated  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  28.  No  abatement  is  made  from  the  duties 
charged  on  coffee,  currants,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  tobacco,  and  wine. 

ACACIA.      See  Gum  Arabic. 

AC  APULCO,  a  celebrated  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  16°  50^'  N., 
long,  m"^  46'  W.  Population  uncertain,  but  said  to  be  from  4,000  to  5,000.  The 
harbour  of  Acapulco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any 
number  of  ships  in  the  most  perfect  safety.  Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America,  a  galleon  or  large  ship,  richly  laden,  was  annually  sent  from  Acapulco  to 
Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  at  her  return  a  fair  was  held,  which  was  much 
resorted  to  by  strangers.  But  this  sort  of  intercourse  is  no  longer  carried  on,  the  trade 
to  Manilla  and  all  other  places  being  now  conducted  by  private  individuals.  The  exports 
consist  of  bullion,  cochineal,  cocoa,  wool,  indigo,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  articles  of  jewellery,  raw  and  wrought  silks,  spices,  and 
aromatics.  Acapulco  is  extremely  unhealthy ;  and  though  it  be  the  principal  port  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  its  commerce  is  not  very  considerable.  The  navigation  from 
Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  and  Callao  is  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  monies,  weights,  and  measures  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which  see  Cadiz. 


ACIDS.  3 

ACIDS,  are  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
following  properties.  They  are  generally  possessed  of  a  very  sharp  and  sour  taste  : 
redden  the  infusions  of  blue  vegetable  colours ;  are  often  highly  corrosive,  and  enter  into 
combination  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides ;  forming  compounds  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  constituents  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  new  ones  produced  differing 
in  every  respect  from  those  previously  existing.  The  quality  or  strength  of  an  acid  is 
generally  ascertained,  either  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  found  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
meter, if  the  acid  be  liquid,  or  by  the  quantity  of  pure  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass 
or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble),  which  a  given  weight  of  the  acid  requires 
for  its  exact  neutralisation.  This  latter  process  is  termed  Acidimetry,  or  the  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  real  acid  existing  in  any  of  the  liquid  or  crystallised  acids. 

The  principal  acids  at  present  known  are,  the  Acetic,  Benzoic,  Boracic,  Bromic,  Car- 
bonic, Citric,  Chloric,  Cyanic,  Fluoric,  Ferroprussic,  Gallic,  Hydrobromic,  Hydriodic, 
Iodic,  Lactic,  Malic,  Margaric,  Meconic,  Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric,  Nitrous,  Nitric, 
Oleic,  Oxalic,  Phosphoric,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic,  Purpuric,  Saccholactic,  Suberic, 
Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric,  Uric,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  It  is  the  most  important  only  of  these,  however,  that  will  be  here  treated  of, 
and  more  particularly  those  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid.  — This  acid,  in  its  pure  and  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  from  the  fluid 
matter  which  passes  over  in  distillation,  when  wood  is  exposed  to  heat  in  close  iron  cylinders.  This  fluid 
is  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid,  tar,  and  a  very  volatile  ether ;  from  these  the  acid  may  be  separated,  after  a 
second  distillation,  by  saturating  with  chalk,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  an  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  jjro. 
cured,  which,  by  mixture  with  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt>,  is  decomposed,  the  resulting  compounds 
bemgan  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  very  soluble  acetate  of  soda;  these  are  easily  separated  from 
each  other  by  solution  in  water  and  filtration  ;  the  acetate  of  soda  being  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form 
by  evaporation.  From  this,  or  the  acetate  of  lime,  some  manufacturers  employing  the  former,  others  the 
latter,  the  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  ;  as  thus  procured,  it  is 
a  colourless,  volatile  fluid,  having  a  very  pungent  and  refreshing  odour,  and  a  strong  acid  taste.  Its 
strength  should  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  marble  required  for  its  neutralisation,  as  its  specific 
gravity  does  not  give  a  correct  indication.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
(sugar  of  lead),  in  many  of  the  pharmaceutical  compounds,  and  also  as  an  antiseptic. 

Vinegar  is  an  impure  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  exposing  either  weak  wines  or  infusions 
of  malt  to  the  air  and  a  slow  fermentation  ;  it  contains,  besides  the  i)ure  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  some  mucilage, and  a  little  spirit;  from  these  it  is  readily  separated  by  distillation.  The  im|)urities 
with  which  this  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated,  or  with  which  it  is  accidentally  contaminated, 
are  oil  of  vitriol,  added  to  increase  the  acidity,  and  oxides  of  tin  or  copper,  arising  from  the  vinegar 
having  been  distilled  through  tin  or  copper  worms.  These  may  be  easily  detected  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  to  the  distilled  vinegar,  which,  should  the  acid  be 
present,  will  cause  a  dense  white  precipitate  ;  and  the  oxides  of  tin  or  copper  by  the  addition  of  water 
impregnated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Vinegar  is  employed  in  many  culinary  and  domestic  operations, 
and  also  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead). 

Benxoic  acid —  exists  naturally,  formed  in  the  gum  benzoin,  and  may  be  procured  either  by  submitting 
the  benzoin  in  fine  powder  to  repeated  sublimations,  or  by  digesting  it  with  lime  and  water,  straining  off 
the  clear  solution,  and  adding  muriatic  acid,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  lime,  and  the  benzoic 
acid,  being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  falls  as  a  white  powder  ;  this  may  be  further  purified  by  a  sublim. 
ation.  Benzoic  acid  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white  colour  when  pure,  has  a  very  peculiar  aromatic  odour, 
and  an  acrid,  acid,  and  bitter  taste ;  it  is  used  in  making  pastilles  and  perfumed  incense.  This  acid  also 
occurs  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow. 

Boracic  acid  —  is  found  in  an  uncombined  state  in  many  of  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  as  also  at  Sesso 
in  the  Florentine  territory,  from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Sessolin.  In  Thibet,  Persia,  and 
South  America,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  soda,  and  is  imported  from  the  former  place  into  this 
country  in  a  crystalline  form,  under  the  name  of  Tincal.  These  crystals  are  coated  with  a  rancid,  fatty 
substance,  and  require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  cry.stallisations ;  after  which  it  is  sold  under 
the  appellation  of  borax  (bi-borate  of  soda) ;  from  a  hot  solution  of  this  salt  the  boracic  acid  is  readily  ob- 
tained,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess  ;  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  boracic 
acid  crystallises  as  the  solution  cools.  When  pure,  these  crystals  are  white,  and  have  an  unctuous  greasy 
feel ;  they  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  communicating  a  green  tinge  to  its  flame  ;  when  fused  it  forms  a  trans- 
parent glass,  and  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  producing  a  very 
uniform  glass,  free  from  all  defects,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  telescopes  and  other  astronomical 
instruments.  Borax  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  metallurgic  operations  as  a  flux ;  also 
in  enamelling,  and  in  pharmacy. 

Carbonic  acid.  —  This  acid  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia,  barytes, 
aerial  acid,  fixed  air,  mephitic  acid  ;  from  any  of  these  it  is  easily  separated  by  the  addition  of  nearly  any 
of  the  other  acids.  In  its  uncombined  form,  it  is  a  transparent,  gaseous  fluid,  having  a  density  of  r53, 
atmospheric  air  being  unity  ;  it  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water,  and  when  the  water  is  ren- 
dered slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gas  forced  into  it  by 
pressure,  it  forms  the  well  known  refreshing  beverage,  soda  water.  This  gas  is  also  formed  in  very  large 
quantities  during  combustion,  respiration,  and  fermentation.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  destructive  of  animal 
life  and  combustion,  and  from  its  great  weight  accumulates  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  wells,  cellars,  caves, 
&c.,  which  have  been  closed  for  a  long  period,  and  numerous  fatal  accidents  arise  frequently  to  persons 
entering  such  places  incautiously;  the  precaution  should  always  be  taken  of  introducing  a  lighted  candle 
prior  to  the  descent  or  entrance  of  any  one  ;  for  should  the  candle  be  extinguished,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  enter  until  properly  ventilated.  The  combinations  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides  are  termed  carbonates. 

Citric  acid — exists  in  a  free  state,  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  lime,  and  other  fruits,  combined  however 
with  mucilage,  and  sometimes  a  little  sugar,  which  renders  it,  if  required  to  be  preserved  for  a  long 
period,  very  liable  to  ferment;  on  this  account,  the  crystallised  citric  acid  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  the  lemon  juice  with  chalk  :  the  citric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble 
compound,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated ;  the  insoluble  citrate,  after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be 
acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  citric  acid  enters  into  solution 
in  the  water ;  by  filtration  and  evaporation  the  citric  acid  is  obtained  in  colourless  transparent  crystals. 
The  chief  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  as  a  preventive  of  sea  scurvy,  and  in  making  refreshing 
acidulous  or  effervescing  drinks ;  for  which  latter  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  its  very  pleasant 
flavour. 

Fluoric  acid— is  found  in  the  well  known  mineral  fluor  spar  in  combination  with  lime;  from  which  it  is 
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procured  in  the  liquid  form,  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  or  silver  retort;  the 
receiver  should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  retort,  and  kept  cool  by  ice  or  snow. 

This  acid  is  gaseous  in  its  pure  form,  highly  corrosive,  and  intensely  acid ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  communicating  its  properties  to  that  fluid.  Its  chief  use  is  for  etching  on  glass,  which  it 
corrodes  with  great  rapidity.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  coating  of  wax  is  to  be  melted  on  the  surface  of  the 
•glass,  and  the  sketch  drawn  by  a  fine  hard-pointed  instrument  through  the  wax  ;  the  liquid  acid  is  then 
poured  on  it,  and  after  a  short  time,  on  the  removal  of  the  acid  and  coating,  an  etching  will  be  found  in 
the  substance  of  the  glass.  A  very  excellent  application  of  this  property,  possessed  by  fluoric  acid,  is  in 
the  roughing  the  shades  for  table  lamps.  Ail  the  metals,  except  silver,  lead,  and  platina,  are  acted  upon 
by  this  acid. 

Gallic  acid.  —  The  source  from  which  this  acid  is  generally  obtained  is  the  nut  gall,  a  hard  protuberance 
produced  on  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  The  most  simple  method  of  procuring  the  acid  in  its 
pure  form,  is  to  submit  the  galls  in  line  powder  to  sublimation  in  a  retort,  taking  care  that  the  heat  be 
applied  slowly  and  with  caution  ;  the  other  processes  require  a  very  long  period  for  their  completioti. 
When  pure,  gallic  acid  has  a  white  and  silky  appearance,  and  a  highly  astringent  and  slightly  acid  taste. 
The  nut  galls,  which  owe  their  properties  to  the  gallic  acid  they  contain,  are  employed  very  extensively 
in  the  arts,  for  dyeing  and  staining  silks,  cloths,  and  woods  of  a  black  colour ;  this  is  owing  to  its  forming 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  an  intense  black  precipitate  Writing  ink  is  made  on  the  same  principle :  a  very 
excellent  receipt  of  the  late  Dr.  Black's  is,  to  take  3  oz.  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls  in  fine  powder,  1  oz.  sul- 
phate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  1  oz.  logwood  finely  rasped,  1  oz.  gum  arable,  one  pint  of  the  best  vinegar, 
one  pint  of  soft  water,  and  8  or  10  cloves  ;  in  this  case  the  black  precipitate  is  kept  suspended  by  the  gum. 

Hydriodic  acid,  —  a  compound  of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  in  its  separate  form  is  of  very  Httle  importance 
in  the  arts;  its  combinations  with  potass,  soda,  and  other  of  the  metallic  oxides,  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

Malic  acid  —  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  fruits,  particularly  the  apple,  as  also  in  the  berries  of  the 
service  and  mountain  ash. 

Meconic  acid —  is  found  in  opium,  in  combination  with  morphia,  forming  the  meconate  of  morphia^  on 
which  the  action  of  opium  principally  depends. 

Muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts.  —  This  acid  (the  hydrochloric  of  the  French  chemists)  is  manufactured 
from  the  chloride  of  sodium  (dry  sea  salt),  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The  most  econo- 
mical  proportions  are  20  pounds  of  fused  salt,  and  20  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water;  these  are  placed  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pot,  to  which  an  earthen  head  and 
receiver  are  adapted,  and  submitted  to  distillation  ;  the  muriatic  acid  passes  over  in  the  vaporous  form, 
and  may  be  easily  condensed.  The  liquid  acid  thus  obtained  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  117, 
water  being  equal  to  100 ;  it  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  a  slight  yellow  colour ;  this  is  owing  to  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  By  redistillation  in  a  glass  retort  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may 
beobtained  perfectly  pure  and  colourless.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  is  detected 
by  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Muriatic  acid,  in  its  uncombined  state,  is  an  invisible  elastic 
gas,  having  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water;  that  fluid  absorbing,  at  a  temperature  of  40"  Fahrenheit,  480 
times  its  volume,  and  the  resulting  liquid  acid  has  a  density  of  121.  So  great  is  this  attraction  for  water, 
that  when  the  gas  is  liberated  into  the  air,  it  combines  with  the  moisture  always  present  in  that  medium, 
forming  dense  white  vapours.  Its  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  &c.  are  termed  muriates  ;  those  of  the 
greatest  importance  are,  the  muriates  of  tin,  ammonia,  barytes,  and  sea  salt.  The  test  for  the  presence 
of  muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  which  causes  a  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

Nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis. —This, -which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  acids  with  which  the  chemist  is 
acquainted,  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  saltpetre  (nitre  or  nitrate  of  potass)  with  oil  of  vitriol :  the  pro- 
portions best  suited  for  this  purpose  are,  three  parts  by  weight  of  nitre  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  100 
nitre,  and  60  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted  with  20  of  water  ;  either  of  these  proportions  will  produce  a 
very  excellent  acid.  When  submitted  to  distillation,  which  should  be  conducted  in  earthen  or  glass 
vessels,  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  abisulphate  of  potass  (sal  mixum)  remains 
in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  giving  off  copious  fumes,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  IfiO,  water  being  100.  It  is  strongly  acid  and  highly  corrosive.  It  may  be  obtained 
perfectly  colourless  by  a  second  distillation,  rejecting  the  first  portion  that  passes  over.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  arts,  for  etching  on  copper-plates  for  engraving ;  also,  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold, 
in  the  process  of  quartation.  In  pharmacy  and  surgery  it  is  extensively  used,  and  is  employed  fordestroj'. 
ing  contagious  effluvia.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  aqua  regia  (nitro-muriatic  acid),  used  as 
a  solvent  for  gold,  platina,  &c.  This  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids ;  these  may  be  detected  by  the  following  methods. — A  portion  of  the  suspected  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  divided  into  two  glasses ;  to  one  of  which 
nitrate  of  silver  (.lunar  caustic  in  solution)  is  to  be  added,  and  to  the  other,  nitrate  of  barytes  :  if  muriatic 
acid  be  present,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down  by  the  former;  and  if  sulphuric,  a  white 
granular  precipitate  by  the  latter. 

Oxalic  acid  —  occurs  in  combination  with  potass  as  binoxalate  of  potass  in  the  different  varieties  of 
sorrel,  from  whence  the  binoxalate  of  potass  has  been  termed  salt  of  sorrel.  This  acid  is  usually  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  evaporating  the  solution,  after  the  action  has  ceased,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  redissolving  and  recrystallising  the  crystals  which  are  thus  procured. 

It  is  sold  in  small  white  acicular  crystals,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste  and  highly  poisonous,  and  sometimes 
in  its  external  appearance  bears  a  strong  similarity  to  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  o^f  magnesia),  which  it  has  been 
unfortunately  frequently  mistaken  for.  It  is  instantly  distinguished  from  Epsom  salts  by  placing  a  small 
crystal  upon  the  tongue  ;  when  its  strong  acid  taste,  compared  with  the  nauseous  bitter  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  will  be  quite  a  sufficient  criterion.  In  cases  of  poisoning  however  by  this  acid,  lime,  or  chalk, 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  cream,  should  be  immediately  atlministered,  the  combinations  of  oxalic  acid 
with  these  substances  being  perfectly  inert.  It  is  employed  in  removing  ink  stains,  iron  moulds,  &c.  from 
linen  and  leather ;  the  best  proportions  for  these  purposes  are,  1  oz.  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  'Ihe 
most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  is,  a  salt  of  lime  or  lime-water,  with  either  of  which  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.     Its  combinations  are  termed  oxalates. 

Phosphoric  acid  —  is  of  very  little  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  except  as  forming  with 
lime  the  earth  of  bones  (phosphate  of  lime).  It  is  prepared  by  heating  bones  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace; 
from  this  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  still  combined,  however,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.  'I'he  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus,  the  latter  being  added  gradually  and 
in  small  pieces,  yields  this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  its  combinations  are  termed  phosphates. 

Prussic  acid,  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  —  This  acid,  which  is  the  most  virulent  and  poisonous  acid  known,  is 
contained  in  peach  blossoms,  bay  leaves,  and  many  other  vegetable  productions,  which  owe  their  peculiar 
odour  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  metlicine  and  chemistry,  this  acid  is  |)reparecl 
either  by  distilling  onejiart  of  the  cyanuret  of  mercury,  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  TL). 
and  six  parts  of  water,  six  parts  of  prussic  acid  being  collectetl ;  or,  by  dissolving  a  certain  weight  of 
cyanuret  of  mercury,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  until  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  shall  be  precipitated;  if  an  excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  should  be  present,  a 
little  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead),  will  remove  it ;  on  filtering,  a  colourless  prussic  acid  will  be  obtained. 
By  the  first  process,  which  is  the  one  followed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  acid  has  a  density  993,  water 
being  equal  to  1000 ;  by  the  latter,  it  may  be  procured  of  any  required  strength,  depending  on  the  quantity 
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of  cyanuret  of  mercury  dissolved.  Tlie  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  acid  is,  first  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  tlie  protosulphate  of  iron  (solution  of  green  vitriol),  then  a  little  solution  of  potas.sa,  and  lastly  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;  if  prussic  acid  be  present,  prussian  blue  vv ill  be  formed.  Its  combinations  are  called  prus. 
siates  or  hydrocyanates  ;  when  in  its  concentrated  form,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  effects  that  large  animals  have 
been  killed  in  the  short  space  of  80  seconds,  or  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  _ 

Sulphurous  acid — is  formed  whenever  sulphur  is  burnt  in  atmospheric  air:  it  is  a  suffocating  and 
pungent  gas,  strongly  acid,  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  great  rapidity,  and  arrests  the  process  of 
vinous  fermentation.  For  these  purposes  it  is  therefore  very  much  employed,  especially  in  bleaching 
woollen  goods  and  straws.  P'ermentation  may  be  immediately  arrested  by  burning  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur  in  casks,  and  then  racking  off  the  wine  while  still  fermenting  into  them  ;  this  frequently  gives 
the  wine  a  very  unpleasant  taste  of  sulphur,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  potass,  made  by 
impregnating  a  solution  of  potass  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  —  called  oil  of  vitriol  from  its  having  been  formerly  manufactured  from 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  this  process  is  still  followed.  The  method 
generally  adopted  in  this  country,  is  to  introduce  nine  parts  of  sulphur,  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of 
nitre,  in  a  state  of  active  combustion,  into  large  leaden  chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  water.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  are  generated,  which  entering  into  combination 
form  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber;  the  instant  that  the  water 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  this  solid  is  decomposed  with  a  hissing  noise  and  effervescence,  sulphuric  acid 
combines  with  the  water,  and  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  combining  with  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the 
chamber,  is  converted  into  nitrous  acid  gas,  again  combines  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  again  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber :  this  process  continues  as  long  as  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  kept  up,  or 
as  long  as  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the  chamber;  the  nitrous  acid  merely  serving  as  a  means  for  the 
transference  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  water  is  removed  from  the  chamber  when  of  a  certain  strength,  and  replaced  by  fresh.  These  acid 
waters  are  then  evaporated  in  leaden  boilers,  and  finally  concentrated  in  glass  or  platina  vessels.  As 
thus  manufactured,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dense  oily  fluid,  colourless,  intensely  acid,  and  highly  corrosive, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,846,  water  being  equal  to  ],0(iO.  'I'his  acid  is  the  most  important  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  phosphoric,  citric, 
tartaric,  and  many  other  acids  ;  also  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bleaching 
powder  (oxymuriate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  lime),  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  innumerable  other  chemical  manufactures.  In  the 
practice  of  physic  it  is  also  very  much  employed.  It  usually  contains  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  which  is 
readily  detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  allowing  the  sulphate 
of  lead  to  subside.  Its  combinations  are  denominated  sulphates.  The  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  as  manu- 
factured at  Nordhausen,  contains  only  one  half  the  quantity  of  water  in  its  composition. 

Tartaric  acid. — This  acid  is  procured  from  the  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potass),  obtained  by 
purifying  the  crust  which  separates  during  the  fermentation  of  wines  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 
When  this  purified  bitartrate  is  dissolved,  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  added,  an  insoluble  tartrate  of 
lime  (alls,  which  after  washing  should  l>e  acted  u{)on  by  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  thus  formed, 
and  the  tartaric  acid  enters  into  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.  It  is 
employed  very  much  in  the  arts,  in  calico-printing,  as  also  in  making  effervescing  draughts  and  powders 
in  pharmacy. 

Uric  acid —  is  an  animal  acid  of  very  little  importance,  except  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  ;  it  exists  in 
the  excrement  of  serpents,  to  the  amount  of  95  per  cent.,  and  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  urinary 
calculi  and  gravel 

N.  B.  This  article,  and  that  on  alkalies,  has  been  furnished  by  an  able  practical  chemist. 

ACORNS  (Ger.  Eicheln,  Eckern ;  Fr.  Glands;  It.  Ghiande ;  Sp.  Bellotas ;  Rus. 
Schedudii ;  Lat.  Glandes),  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns  formed  a  part  of  the 
food  of  man  in  early  ages,  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics  to  this  circum- 
stance (  Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  i.  lin.  8.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  lin.  106,  &c.).  In  some  countries 
they  are  still  used,  in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  With  us  they  are 
now  rarely  used  except  for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry.  They  are  said  to  make,  when 
toasted,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  butter,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  coffee. 
Their  taste  is  astringent  and  bitter. 

ACORUS  (  Calamus  aromaticus),  sweet  flag,  or  sweet  rush,  a  red  or  knotty  root,  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  several  inches  long.  "  The  root  of  the  sweet  flag 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  similar  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and  allspice.  The 
taste  is  warm,  pungent,  bitterish,  and  aromatic."  —  (  Thomson'' s  Dispensatory.)  The  root, 
which  is  used  in  medicine,  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant,  but  it  is  now  obtained 
of  an  equally  good  quality  from  Norfolk. 

ACRE,  a  measure  of  land.  The  Imperial  or  standard  English  acre  contains  4  roods, 
each  rood  40  poles  or  perches,  each  pole  272^  square  feet ;  and  consequently  each  acre 
=  43,560  square  feet.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  by  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  74.,  the  acres  in  use  in  different  parts  of  England 
varied  considerably  from  each  other  and  from  the  standard  acre ;  but  these  customary 
measures  are  now  abolished.  The  Scotch  acre  contains  four  roods,  each  rood  40  falls, 
and  each  fall  36  ells;  the  ell  being  equal  to  37*06  Imperial  inches.  Hence  the  Imperial 
is  to  the  Scotch  acre  nearly  as  1  to  1;^^,  one  Scotch  acre  being  equal  to  1*261  Imperial 
acres.  The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre  2  roods  and  1 9^1^  poles  ;  30|  Irish  being  equal 
to  49  Imperial  acres. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR  (Hind.  CorMwc?Mm),  a  stone  so  called  from  its  hardness, 
found  in  India,  Ava,  China,  &c.,  crystallised,  or  in  a  mass.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
species  of  sapphire.  The  Indian  variety  is  the  best.  Colour  grey,  with  shades  of  green 
and  light  brown ;  fracture  foliated  and  sparry,  sometimes  vitreous.  It  is  brittle,  and 
so  hard  as  to  cut  rock  crystal  and  most  of  the  gems.  Specific  gravity  from  3*71  to  4-18. 
The  Chinese  variety  differs  from  the  Indian  in  containing  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
disseminated  through  it,  in  being  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and  having  externally  a 
chatoyant  lustre  :  its  specific  gravity  is  greater,  and  its  hardness  somewhat  inferior.  It 
is  employed  to  polish  gems. 
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ADJUSTMENT,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  by  the 
insured. 

In  the  case  of  a  total  loss,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  insurer  is  obliged  to  pay 
the  goods  according  to  their  prime  cost,  that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  duties  and  ex- 
penses incurred  till  they  are  put  on  board,  including  the  premium  of  insurance.  Whether 
they  might  have  arrived  at  a  good  or  a  bad  market,  is  held  by  the  law  of  England  to  be 
immaterial.  The  insurer  is  supposed  to  have  insured  a  constant  and  not  a  variable  sum  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  loss  occurring,  the  insured  is  merely  to  be  put  into  the  same  situ- 
ation in  which  he  stood  before  the  transaction  began.  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  one,  the 
practice  is  to  adopt  tlie  valuation  fixed  in  it  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  the  insurers 
can  show  that  the  insured  had  a  colourable  interest  only,  or  that  the  goods  were  greatly 
over-valued.      In  the  case  of  all  partial  losses,  the  value  of  the  goods  must  be  proved. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  insured  and  insurer  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  "  that  the  goods  shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  delivery ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  that 
the  insurer  will  indemnify  the  owner  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stated  in 
the  policy.  Wherever  then  the  property  insured  is  lessened  in  value  by  damage  received 
at  sea,  justice  is  done  by  putting  the  merchant  in  the  same  condition  (relation  being  had 
to  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy)  in  which  he  would  have  been  had  the  goods 
arrived  free  from  damage  ;  that  is,  by  paying  him  such  proportion  of  the  prime  cost  or 
value  in  the  policy  as  corresponds  with  the  proportion  of  the  diminution  in  value  occa- 
sioned by  the  damage.  The  question  then  is,  how  is  the  proportion  of  the  damage  to 
be  ascertained  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  by  any  measure  taken  from  the  prime  cost ; 
but  it  may  be  done  in  this  way  :  — Where  any  thing,  as  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  happens  to 
be  spoiled,  if  you  can  fix  whether  it  be  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse,  then  the  da- 
mage is  ascertained  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  How  is  this  to  be  found  out  ?  Not 
by  any  price  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  it  must  be  at  the  port  of  delivery,  when  the 
voyage  is  completed  and  the  whole  damage  known.  Whether  the  price  at  the  latter  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  for  in  either  case  it  equally  shows  whether  the  da- 
maged goods  are  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse  than  if  they  had  come  sound ;  con- 
sequently, whether  the  injury  sustained  be  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
thing.  And  as  the  insurer  pays  the  whole  prime  cost  if  the  thing  be  wholly  lost,  so  if  it 
be  only  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  worse,  he  pays  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  not  of  the  value  for 
which  it  is  sold,  but  of  the  value  stated  in  the  policy.  And  when  no  valuation  is  stated  in 
the  policy,  the  invoice  of  the  cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charge,  and  the  premium  of 
insurance,  shall  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  loss  shall  be  computed." 

Thus,  suppose  a  policy  to  be  effected  on  goods,  the  prime  cost  of  vrhich,  all  expenses 
included,  amounts  to  1,000Z.  ;  and  suppose  further,  that  these  goods  would,  had  they 
safely  reached  the  port  of  delivery,  have  brought  1,200Z.,  but  that,  owing  to  damage  they 
have  met  with  in  the  voyage,  they  only  fetch  800/.  ;  in  this  case  it  is  plain,  inasmuc'i  as 
goods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  worth  1,200/.  are  only  worth  800/.,  that  they  have 
been  deteriorated  one  third ;  and  hence  it  follows,  conformably  to  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that  the  insurer  must  pay  one  third  of  their />n"me  cost  (1,000/.),  or  333/.  6s.  8d. 
to  the  insured. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  goods  at  the  port  of  delivery,  the  gross  and  not  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 

A  ship  is  valued  at  the  sum  she  is  worth  at  the  time  she  sails  on  the  voyage  insured, 
including  the  expenses  of  repairs,  the  value  of  her  furniture,  provisions,  and  stores,  the 
money  advanced  to  the  sailors,  and,  in  general,  every  expense  of  the  outfit,  to  which  is 
added  the  premium  of  insurance. 

When  an  adjustment  is  made,  it  is  usual  for  the  insurer  to  indorse  upon  the  policy 
"  adjusted  this  loss  at  (so  much)  per  cent."  payable  in  a  given  time,  generally  a  month, 
and  to  sign  it  with  the  initials  of  his  name.  This  is  considered  as  a  note  of  hand,  and 
as  such  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  debt  not  to  be  shaken,  but  by  proving  that  fraud 
was  used  in  obtaining  it,  or  that  there  was  some  misconception  of  the  law  or  the  fact 
upon  which  it  was  made.  See,  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  article  Marine 
Insurance,    Park  on  the  Law  of  Insurance  (cap.  6.),  and  Marshall  (book  i.  cap.  14.). 

ADMEASUREMENT.      See  Tonnage. 

ADVANCE  implies  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  or  upon  consignment. 
It  is  usual  with  merchants  to  advance  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  goods 
consigned  to  them,  on  being  required,  on  their  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  orders  to 
insure  them  from  sea  risk,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  its  general  sense,  is  any  information  as  to  any  fact  or 
circumstance  that  has  occurred,  or  is  expected  to  occur ;  but,  in  a  commercial  sense,  it  is 
understood  to  relate  only  to  specific  intimations  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  meetings  of  creditors,  &c. 
Until  last  year,  a  duty  of  3s.  6d.  was  charged  upon  every  advertisement,  long  or  short, 
inserted  in    the    Gazette,  or  in    any  newspaper,  or    literary  work  published  in  parts 
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or  numbers.  This  duty  added  about  100  per  cent,  to  tlie  cost  of  advertising,  for  the 
charge  (exclusive  of  the  duty)  for  inserting  an  advertisement  of  the  ordinary  length  in 
the  newspapers  rarely  exceeds  3^.  or  4s.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced  155,40U.  in 
Great  Britain,  and  15,249/.  in  Ireland. 

Last  year  (1833)  the  duty  on  advertisements  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d. ;  and  this,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
occasion  such  an  increase  of  advertising  as  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  materially  injured  by  the 
reduction.  But,  instead  of  being  modified  merely,  this  is  a  duty  that  ought  to  be  wholly  repealed.  Its 
operation  is  necessarily  most  unequal,  and,  in  many  instances,  most  oppressive.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
glaringly  unjust  than  to  impose  the  same  duty  on  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  or 
of  a  servant  being  out  of  p'ace,  as  on  an  intimation  of  the  sale  of  a  valuable  estate  V  But  as  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  impose  the  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  this  injustice  cannot  be  obviated  so  long 
as  it  is  maintained.  In  a  commercial  country,  a  duty  on  advertisements  is  peculiarly  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  it  checks  the  circulation  of  information  of  much  importance  to  mercantile  men.  We,  there- 
fore, hope  that  this  unjust  and  impolitic  tax  may  be  speedily  given  up.  Its  abandonment  would  not  cause 
any  diminution  of  revenue ;  for  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  its  loss  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  newspaper  stamps.  For  an  account  of  the  operation 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  literature,  see  Books. 

ADVICE,  is  usually  given  by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  another  &y  letter,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  bills  or  drafts  drawn  on  him,  with  all  particulars  of  date,  or  sight,  the 
sum,  to  whom  made  payable,  &c.  Where  bills  appear  for  acceptance  or  payment, 
they  are  frequently  refused  to  be  honoured  for  want  of  advice.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
give  advice,  as  it  prevents  forgeries :  if  a  merchant  accept  or  pay  a  bill  for  the  honour  of 
any  other  person,  he  is  bound  to  advise  him  thereof,  and  this  should  always  be  done 
under  an  act  of  honour  by  a  notary  public. 

AGARIC,  a  fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  That  produced  in  the  Le- 
vant from  the  larch  is  accounted  the  best.  It  is  brought  into  the  shops  in  irregular 
pieces  of  different  magnitudes,  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  very  light.  The  best  is  easily 
cut  with  a  knife,  is  friable  between  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  gritty,  or  coloured  veins. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  and  dyeing. — (^Lewis,  Mat.  Med.) 

AGATE  (popularly  Cornelian),  (Ger.  Achat ;  Du.  Achnat ;  Fr.  Agate ,-  It.  A gata ,- 
Rus.  Agat ;  Lat.  Achates).  A  genus  of  semi-pellucid  gems,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
oxttTes,  because  originally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Italy.  It  is 
never  wholly  opaque  like  jasper,  nor  transparent  as  quartz-crystal ;  it  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  its  opaque  parts  usually  present  the  appearance  of  dots,  eyes,  veins,  zo.ncs,  or 
bands.  Its  colours  are  yellowish,  reddish,  bluish,  milk-white,  honey-orange,  or  octire- 
yellow,  flesh-blood,  or  brick-red,  reddish  brown,  violet  blue,  and  brownish  green.  It  is 
found  in  irregular  rounded  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  more  than  a  foot  iti 
diameter.  The  lapidaries  distinguish  agates  according  to  the  colour  of  their  ground ; 
the  finer  semi-transparent  kinds  being  termed  oriental.  The  most  beautiful  agates  found 
in  Great  Britain  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles,  and  are  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principally  on  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm  ;  whence  they 
are  sometimes  termed  Cairngorms.  The  German  agates  are  the  largest.  Some  very 
fine  ones  have  been  brought  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon,  They  are  found  in  great  plenty 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  are  still  met 
with  in  Italy,  But  the  principal  mines  of  agate  are  situated  in  the  little  principality  of 
Rajpepla,  in  the  province  of  Gujrat,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Broach, 
where  they  are  cut  into  beads,  crosses,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  They  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  to  this  country ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the, 
jewellers'  term  "  broach." 

AGENT,      See  Factor. 

AGIO,  a  term  used  to  express  the  difference,  in  point  of  value,  between  metallic  and 
paper  money  ;  or  between  one  sort  of  metallic  money  and  another. 

ALABASTER  (Ger.  Alabaster ;  It.  Alabastro  ;  Fr.  Albdtre  ;  Rus.  Alabastr ;  'Lat. 
Alabastrites).  A  kind  of  stone  resembling  marble,  but  softer.  Under  this  name  are  con- 
founded two  minerals,  the  gypseous  and  calcareous  alabasters ;  they  are  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other  when  pure,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  are  occasionally  mixed  together. 
The  former,  when  of  a  white  or  yellowish,  or  greenish  colour,  semi-transparent,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  is  employed  by  statuaries.  It  is  very  easily  worked,  but  is 
not  susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  marble.  Calcareous  alabaster  is  heavier  than  the 
former ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  marble,  but  is  notwithstanding  susceptible  of  a  good  polish, 
and  is  more  used  in  statuary.  The  statuaries  distinguish  alabaster  into  two  sorts,  the 
common  and  oriental.  Spain  and  Italy  yield  the  best  alabaster.  That  produced  at 
Montania,  in  the  papal  states,  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  its  beautiful  whiteness.  In- 
ferior sorts  are  found  in  France  and  Germany.  Alabaster  is  wrought  into  tables,  vases, 
statues,  chimney-pieces,  &c. 

ALCOHOL,  (ardent  Spirit)  (Fr.  Esprit  de  Fin;  Ger.  Weingeist ;  It.  Spirito 
ardente,  Spirito  di  Vino,  Acquarzente),  the  name  given  to  the  pure  spirit  obtainable 
by  distillation,  and  subsequent  rectification,  from  all  liquors  that  have  undergone 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  from  none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it.  It  is  light, 
transparent,  colourless,  of  a  sharp,  penetrating,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  stimulating 
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taste.  It  is  quite  the  same,  whether  obtained  from  brandy,  wine,  whisky,  or  any  other 
fluid  which  has  been  fermented.  The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  when  perfectly  pure  is 
from  '792  to  -800,  that  of  water  being  1,000 ;  but  the  strongest  spirit  afforded  by  mere 
distillation  is  about  '820;  alcohol  of  the  shops  is  about  '835  or  -840.  Alcohol  cannot 
be  frozen  by  any  known  degree  of  cold.  It  boils  at  174°.  It  is  the  only  dissolvent  of 
many  resinous  substances ;  and  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  —  (^Drs. 
A.  T.  Thomson,   Ure,  &c.) 

ALDER,  the  Betula  alnus  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  abundant  in  England  and  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  thrives  best  in  marshy  grounds  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
rarely  attains  to  a  very  great  size ;  its  wood  is  extremely  durable  in  water  or  in  wet 
ground ;  and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  piles,  planking,  pumps,  pipes,  sluices,  and  ge- 
nerally for  all  purposes  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet.  It  soon  rots  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  damp  ;  and  when  dry,  it  is  much  subject  to  worms.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  is  reddish  yellow,  of  different  shades,  and  nearly  uniform.  Texture  very 
uniform,  with  larger  septa  of  the  same  colour  as  the  wood.  It  is  soft,  and  works  easily. 
—  (  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentnj. ) 

ALE  and  BEER,  well  known  and  extensively  used  fermented  liquors,  the  principle 
of  which  is  extracted  from  several  sorts  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from  barley,  after 
it  has  undergone  the  process  termed  malting. 

1.  Historical  Notice  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the  Egyptians  drank  a 
liquor  fermented  from  barley  (lib.  ii.  cap.  77.).  The  use  of  it  was  also  very  anciently 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very 
extensively  used  in  these  countries.  Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  probably  the  earliest 
intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Ale  or  beer  was,  however,  in  com- 
mon use  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (Morib.  Germ.  cap.  23.).  "  All  tho 
nations,"  says  Pliny,  "  who  inhabit  the  West  of  Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they 
intoxicate  themselves,  made  of  corn  and  water  (fruge  madida).  The  manner  of  making 
this  liquor  is  somewhat  different  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  called  by 
many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  properties  are  every  where  the  same.  The 
people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long 
time.  So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself  intoxicate." — (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  22.)  The  Saxons  and  Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beer;  and  the  drinking  of 
it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the 
hall  of  Odin.  —  (MalleVs  Northern  Antiquities,  cap.  6,  &c.)  The  manufacture  of  ale  was 
early  introduced  into  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex  ; 
and  is  particularly  specified  among  the  liquors  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  customary  in  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate 
the  price  of  ale ;  and  it  was  enacted,  by  a  statute  passed  in  1272,  that  a  brewer  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  seems  to  have  been  a  German 
invention.  They  were  used  in  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  till  200 
years  afterwards,  or  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1530,  Henry  VIII. 
enjoined  brewers  not  to  put  hops  into  their  ale.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  order;  for  in  1552  hop  plantations  had  begun  to  be 
formed. — (Beckmann's  Hist.  Invent,  vol.  iv.  pp.  336 — 341.  Eng.  ed.)  The  addition  of 
hops  renders  ale  more  palatable,  by  giving  it  an  agreeable  bitter  taste,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  fits  it  for  being  kept  much  longer  without  injury.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  brewers  employ  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hops  than  the  Scotch.  The  latter 
are  in  the  habit  of  using,  in  brewing  the  fine  Edinburgh  ale,  from  a  pound  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  hops  for  every  bushel  of  malt. 

2.  Distinction  between  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Porter.  —  This  distinction  has  been  ably 
elucidated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  in  his  valuable  article  on  Brewing,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopa2dia  Britannica :  —  "  Both  ale  and  beer  are  in  Great  Britain 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  malt  of  barley  ;  but  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
several  particulars.  Ale  is  light-coloured,  brisk,  and  sweetish,*  or  at  least  free  from 
bitter  ;  while  beer  is  dark-coloured,  bitter,  and  much  less  brisk.  What  is  called  porter 
in  England  is  a  species  of  beer  ;  and  the  term  "  porter  "  at  present  signifies  what  was 
formerly  called  strong  beer.  The  original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  was  owing  to 
the  malt  from  which  they  were  prepared.  Ale  malt  was  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and 
consequently  was  of  a  pale  colour ;  while  beer  or  porter  malt  was  dried  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  had  of  consequence  acquired  a  brown  colour.  This  incipient  charring  had 
developed  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which  was  communicated  to  the  beer 
(ilong  with  the  dark  colour.      This  bitter  taste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable  to  the 
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palate,  and  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  than  ale.  It  was  consequently  manufac- 
tured in  greater  quantities,  and  soon  became  the  common  drink  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
England.  When  malt  became  high  priced,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon 
it,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  which  took  place  during  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  brewers  found  out  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of  a  given 
strength  could  be  prepared  from  pale  malt  tlian  from  brown  malt.  The  consequence 
was  that  pale  malt  was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  of  porter  and  beer. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  malt  employed  was  pale,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it.  The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler  than  before ;  and  it  wanted  that  agreeable 
bitter  flavour  which  characterised  porter,  and  made  it  so  much  relished  by  most  palates. 
The  porter  brewers  endeavoured  to  remedy  these  defects  by  several  artificial  additions. 
At  the  same  time  various  substitutes  were  tried  to  supply  the  place  of  the  agreeable 
bitter  communicated  to  porter  by  the  use  of  brown  malt.  Quassia,  cocculus  indicus, 
and  we  believe  even  opium,  were  employed  in  succession ;  but  none  of  them  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  Whether  the  use  of  these  substances  be  still  per- 
severed in  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  rather  believe  that  they  are  not,  at  least  by  the 
London  porter  brewers." 

3.  Adulteration  of  Ale  and  Beer  —  substitution  of  Raw  Grain  for  Malt.  —  The  use 
of  the  articles  other  than  malt,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  expressly  forbidden, 
under  heavy  penalties,  by  repeated  acts  of  parliament.  The  act  56^  Geo.  3.  c.  58. 
has  the  following  clauses  :  — 

■"  No  brewer  or  dealer  in  or  retailer  of  beer  shall  receive  or  have  in  his  possession,  or  make,  or  use,  or 
mix  with,  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer,  any  liquor,  extract,  calx,  or  other  material  or  preparation  for  the 
purpose  of  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer ;  or  any  liquor,  extract,  calx,  or  other  material  or  pre- 
paration other  than  brown  malt,  ground  or  unground,  as  commonly  used  in  brewing;  or  shall  receive,  or 
have  in  his  possession,  or  use,  or  mix  with,  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer,  any  molasses,  honey,  liquorice, 
vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract  or  prepara- 
tion of  molasses,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or 
opium,  or  any  article  or  preparation  whatsoever  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops,  upon  pain  that  all 
such  liquor,  extract,  calx,  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea 
pepper,  opium,  extract,  article,  and  preparation  as  aforesaid,  and  also  the  said  worts  and  beer,  shall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  casks,  vessels,  or  other  packages,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise ; 
and  such  brewer  of,  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  so  offending,  shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  2(  0/. 

"  No  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  chemist,  or  other  person  whatever,  shall  sell,  send, 
or  deliver  to  any  licensed  brewer  of,  or  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be  so  licensed,  or 
reputed  to  be  so  licensed,  or  to  any  other  person  for,  or  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of 
such  brewer,  dealer,  or  retailer,  any  colouring,  from  whatever  material  made,  or  any  other  material  or 
preparation  other  than  unground  brown  malt,  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer ; 
or  any  liquor  or  preparation  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  use  of  for  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer, 
or  any  molasses  or  other  articles,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops 
respectively  ;  and  if  any  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  any  chemist,  or  other  person  what- 
ever, shall  so  do,  all  sucJi  liquor  called  colouring,  and  material  or  preparation  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  liquor  and  preparation  used  for  darkening  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer,  molasses,  and  article  or  prepar- 
ation to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of 
excise;  and  the  druggist,  vender,  dealer,  chemist,  or  other  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  500/." 

By  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  51.  for  the  repeal  of  the  ale  and  beer  duties,  it  is  enacted  ( \  17.),  "  that  no  brewer 
shall  have  in  his  brewery,  or  in  any  part  of  his  entered  premises,  or  in  any  mill  connected  with  such 
brewery,  any  raw  or  unmalted  corn  or  grain  ;  and  all  unmalted  corn  or  grain  which  shall  be  found  in  such 
brewing  premises  or  mill,  and  all  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  such  unmalted  corn  or  grain  may  have 
been  mixed,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer,  together  with  all  vessels  or  packages  in 
which  such  raw  or  unmalted  corn  or  grain  shall  be  contained,  or  in  which  such  unmalted  corn  or  grain, 
and  the  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  the  same  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  contained  j  and  every 
brewer  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  200/." 

4.  Descriptions  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  Previously  to  1823  there  were  only  two  sorts  of 
beer  allowed  to  be  brewed  in  England,  viz.  strong  beer,  that  is,  beer  of  the  value  cf 
16s.  and  upwards  the  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty;  and  small  beer,  or  beer  of  the 
value  of  less  than  16s.  a  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  In  1823,  however,  an  act  was 
passed  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  51.)  authorising  the  brewing,  under  certain  conditions,  of  an  in- 
termediate beer.  But  this  sort  of  beer  was  either  not  suited  to  the  public  taste,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  brewers  deterred  them  from  engaging 
extensively  in  its  manufacture. 

This  limitation  and  classification  of  the  different  sorts  of  ale  and  lieer,  according  to 
their  strength,  originated  in  the  duties  laid  upon  them;  and  now  that  these  duties 
have  been  repealed,  ale  and  beer  may  be  brewed  of  any  degree  of  strength.  This  is  an 
immense  advantage. 

5.  Regulations  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  Since  the  abolition  of  the  beer 
duties,  these  regulations  are  very  few  and  simple;  and  consist  only  in  taking  out  a 
licence,  entering  the  premises,  and  abstaining  from  the  use  of  any  article,  other  than 
malt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  beer.  A  brewer  using  any  place,  or  mash-tun,  for  the 
purpose  of  brewing,  without  having  made  an  entry  thereof  at  the  nearest  excise  office, 
forfeits  for  every  such  offence  200Z.  ;  and  all  the  worts,  beer,  and  materials  for  making 
the  same,  together  with  the  mash-tun,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer. 
—  Brewers  obstructing  officers  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  lOOZ.  — (1  .Will.  4. 
c.  51.   §§  15,  16.) 

t,  .    6.  Licence  Duties.  —  Number  of  Brewers.  —  The  licence  duties  payable  by  brewers 
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of  ale  and  beer,  under  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  81.; 
during  the  years  1829  and  1832  are  as  follow 


and  the  numbers  of  such  licences  granted 


Sums  charged 
for  Licences. 

Number  of  Licences 
granted. 

1829. 

1832. 

Common  brewers  of  strong  beer,  not  exceeding  20  barrels 
Exceeding    20  and  not  exceeding  50  barrels         .... 

—  50               -                100    -             .... 
•_         100               —             1,000    —             .        -        .        . 

—  1,000               —             2,000    —             .... 

—  2,000               —             5,000    —             .... 
_      5,000               —             7,500    —             .... 
_      7,500               —           10,000    —             .... 

—  10,000               —           20,000    —             .... 

—  20,000               —           30,000    —             .... 

—  30,000               —            40,000    —             .... 
Exceeding          .        .        -         40,000    —             .... 
Brewers  of  table  beer  only,  not  exceeding  20  l^arrels  ... 
Exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding    50  barrels          .... 

—  50               —                 100      _             .... 
Exceeding        ....     100      —             .... 
Retail  brewers  of  strong  beer 

£     s.    d. 

0  10    0 

1  0    0 

1  10    0 

2  0    0 

3  0    0 
7    10    0 

11      5    0 
15      0    0 
30      0    0 
45      0    0 
60      0    0 
75      0    0 

0  10    0 

1  0    0 

1  10    0 

2  0    0 
5      5    0 

2,854 

4,871 

6,997 

11,562 

297 

249 

63 

24 

32 

5 

2 

12 

22 

8 

13 

111 

1,279 

8,593 

6,844 

9,162 

16,828 

619 

488 

124 

71 

89 

23 

6 

16 

51 

9 

12 

27 

50 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  brewers  in  1832,  as  compared  with  1829,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  beer  duties  in  1830. 

N.  B.  The  barrel  contains  36  gallons,  or  4  firkins  of  9  gallons  each.  Imperial  measure.  It  is  enacted, 
(1  Will.  4.  c.  51.  ^  7.),  that  from  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  brewers  are  to  pay  their  licence  duty  according 
to  the  malt  used  by  them  in  brewing,  and  that  every  brewer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  brewed  one  barrel 
of  beer  for  every  two  bushels  of  malt  used  by  such  brewer. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Brewers,  Licensed  Victuallers,  Persons  licensed  for  the  sale  of  Beer,  &c.  ; 
with  the  Quantities  of  Malt  used  by  such  Brewers,  &c.  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the 
Year  1832.— (Par/.  Paper,  No.  95.  Sess.  1833.) 


Countries. 

Number  of 

Bushels  of  Malt  used  by 

Brewers. 

Licensed 
Victuallers. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer. 

Victuallers 

who  brew 

their  own 

Beer. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer, 
who  brew 
their  own 
Beer. 

Brewers. 

Licensed 
Victuallers. 

Persons  li- 
censed for 
the  general 
Sale  of  Beer. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

1,753 
216 
216 

50,796 
17,070 

30,9  W     ,     24,293 
1          318 

13,102 

13,891,85! 

893,901 

1,543,265 

8,898,789 
96,505 

3,093,519 

United  Kingdom 

2,185 

67,866 

30,917          24,611 

13,102 

16,329,017 

8,995,294 

3,093,519 

It  is  enacted,  (1  Will.  4.  c.  51.,)  that  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  beer  or  ale  in  less  quantities  than 
four  and  a  half  gallons,  or  two  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  to  be  drunk  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises 
where  sold,  shall  be  deemed  a  dealer  in  beer. 

7.  Progressive  Consumption  of  Ale  and  Beer.  —  Malt  liquor  early  became  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  England  what  the  inferior  sorts  of  wine  are  to  the  people  of  France,  at 
once  a  necessary  of  life  and  a  luxury  :  the  taste  for  it  was  universally  diffused.  There 
are.  however,  no  means  by  which  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  actually 
consumed  previously  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  duties,  amounting  to  2s.  6d.  a 
barrel  on  strong,  and  to  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  ale  or  beer,  were  imposed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1660.  These  duties  being  farmed  until  1684,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  only 
is  known ;  and  as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the  strong 
bore  to  the  small  beer,  the  quantities  that  paid  duty  cannot  be  specified.  But,  since  the 
collection  of  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  oflRcers  employed  by  government,  accurate 
accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  beer  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
as  well  as  of  the  rate  of  duty  and  its  amount.  Now,  it  appears,  that,  at  an  average  of 
the  ten  years  from  1684  to  1693  inclusive,  the  amount  of  ale  annually  charged  with 
duty  was  as  follows  :  > —  Strong  ale  -  -  4,567,293  barrels. 
Small  do  -         -  2,376,278     do. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  several  temporary  duties  were  imposed  on  ale  and  beer ; 
but  in  1694  they  were  consolidated,  the  established  duties  being  then  fixed  at  4s.  9d.  a 
barrel  on  the  strong,  and  at  Is.  3d.  on  the  small  beer,  instead  of  2s.  6d.  and  6d.,  which 
had  been  the  rates  previously  to  1 690.  This  increase  of  duty  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  consumption,  the  quantity  brewed  during  the  ten  years  from  1694  to  1703  being 
as  follows :  —  Strong  ale         -         -         -  3,374,604  barrels. 

Small  do.  -         -         -         2,180,764     do. 

The  whole  of  this  decrease  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  the  beer 
duties  only  ;  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops  having  been,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
increased,  operated  partly,  no  doubt,  to  produce  the  eflfect. 
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During  the  five  years  ending  with  1750,  the  ale  brewed  amounted,  at  an  average,  to 
3,803,580  barrels  of  strong,  and  2,162,540  barrels  of  small.  —  {Hamiltori's  Principles 
of  Taxation,  p.  255. ) 

The  ale  brewed  in  private  families  for  their  own  use  has  always  been  exempted  from 
any  duty ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption,  as 
evinced  by  the  statements  now  given,  was  apparent  only,  and  that  the  decline  in  the 
public  brewery  would  be  balanced  by  a  proportional  extension  of  the  private  brewery. 
But,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  private  families 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  taxes  laid  on  the  beer  brewed  for  sale,  it 
is  abundantly  certain  that  it  was  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  ratio  in  which  the 
other  was  diminished.  This  is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  fact  of  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  having  continued  veri/  nearly  stationary.,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century  down  to  1750, 
and,  indeed,  to  1830 !  —  (See  Malt.)  Had  the  fact,  as  to  malt,  been  different, 
or  had  the  demand  for  it  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  population, 
it  would  have  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  malt  and  beer  duties  had  not  been  to  lessen 
the  consumption  of  beer,  but  merely  to  cause  it  to  be  brewed  in  private  houses  instead 
of  public  breweries  :  but  the  long  continued  stationary  demand  for  malt  completely 
negatives  this  supposition,  and  shows  that  the  falling  off  in  the  beer  manufactured  by 
the  public  brewers  has  not  been  made  up  by  any  equivalent  increase  in  the  supply 
manufactured  at  home. 


I.  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Beer  made  in  England  and  Wales,  in  each 
Year  from  1787  to  1825,  both  inclusive,  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  total  Produce  of  the  Duties 
(English  Ale  Clallons). 


Years 

Strong  Beer. 

Table  Beer. 

Small  Beer. 

ended 
5th  July. 

Total  Amount  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Barrels. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

1787 

4,426,482 

85.  Qd. 

485,620 

Si-.  Od. 

1,342,301 

1*.       4c/. 

^1,932,922    lOs.Sd 

1788 

4,304,895 

~— 

524,176 

— 

1,334,947 

— 

1,889,580     17    4 

1789 

4,437,831 

__ 

514,900 

_ 

1,244,046 

_ 

1,935,303    16    0 

1790 

4,525,950 



546,260 

— 

1,282,157 

— 

1,977,796      2   8 

1791 

4,754,588 



579,742 

— 

1,, 347,086 

— 

2,078,602      4   8 

1792 

5,082,293 



625,260 

— 

1,401,870 



2,2-0,164      4   0 

1793 

5,167,850 

— 

620,207 

— 

1,414,255 



2,254,454     14    4 

1794 

5,011,320 

^ 

586,554 

_ 

1,446,939 

._ 

2,188,973    14    0 

1795 

5,037,804 

__ 

576,464 

— 

1,453,036 

_ 

2,198,460      5    4 

1796 

5,504,453 



565,630 

— 

1,479,130 



2,385,234      7    4 

1797 

5,839,627 



584,422 

— 

1,518,512 



2,524,748      4    8 

1798 

5,784,467 

__ 

622,064 

_- 

1,547,570 

^ 

2,510,267    14    8 

1799 

5,774,311 



611,151 



1,597,139 



2,.507,872    19    8 

1800 

4,824,306 

__ 

574,995 



1,360,502 



2,106,671     15    8 

1801 

4,735,574 

— . 

500,025 

— 

1,191,930 

— . 

2,048,695      7    0 

1802 

5,345,884 

9    5 

392,022 

_ 

976,787 

^ 

2,321,198      0    4 

1803 

5,582,516 

1,660,828 

— 

2,782,263     13    4 

1804 

5,265,623 

10~~0 

1,779,570 

— 

2,810,768    10   0 

1805 

5,412,131 

^ 

1,776,807 

__ 

2,883,746      4    0 

1806 

5,443,502 

— . 

1,771,754 

— 

2,898,926      8    0 

1807 

5,577,176 



1,732,710 

— 

2,961, 8.-.9      0    0 

1808 

5,571,360 

— 

1,710,243 

— 

2,956,704      6    0 

1809 

5,513,111 

_ 

1,682,899 

— 

2,924,845      8    0 

1810 

5,753,319 



1,635,588 

— 

3,040,218      6    0 

1811 

5,902,903 



1,649,564 

— 

3,116,407    18    0 

1812 

5,860,869 



1,593,395 

— 

3,089,774      0    0 

1813 

5,382,946 

__ 

1,455,759 

__ 

2,837,048    18    0 

1814 

5,624,015 



1,432,729 



2,955,280      8    0 

1815 

6,150,544 



1,518,302 

— 

3,227,102      4    0 

1816 

5,982,379 

_ 

1,514,867 

— 

3,142,676      4    0 

1817 

5,236,048 

_ 

1,4.53,960 



2,763,420      0   0 

1818 

5,364,009 



1,434,642 



2,825,468     14    0 

1819 

5,629,240 

— 

1,460.244 



2,960,644      8    0 

1820 

5,296,701 



1,444,290 

__ 

2,792,779    10    0 

1821 

5,575,830 



1,439,970 



2,931,912      0    0 

1822 

5,712,937 



1,492,281 



3,005,696    12    0 

1823 

6,177,271 

_ 

1,419,589 

^^ 

3,230,594      8    0 

1824 

6,188,271 

— 

1,401,021 

Intermediate 
Beer. 

3,234,237     12    0 

1825 

6,500,664 

— 

1,485,750 

— 

9,559          5    0 

3,401,296     15    0 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  quantity  of  strong  beer  manufactured 
by  the  public  brewers  had  increased  about  a  third  since  1787  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
malt  consumed  in  1787  was  quite  as  great  as  in  1828;  a  fact,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively, either  that  the  quality  of  the  beer  brewed  in  the  public  breweries  has  been 
deteriorated  since  1787,  or  that  less,  comparatively,  is  now  brewed  in  private  families; 
or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  both  effects  have  been  produced. 
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II.  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  all  the  difTerent  Sorts  of  Beer,  stated  in  Barrels,  made  in  each  Year, 
from  5th  of  January  1825  to  5th  of  January  1830;  the  Rates  of  Duty  per  Barrel  in  each  Year,  and 
Total  Amount  thereof  in  each  Year  in  England  and  Scotland.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  19U.  Sess.  1830.) 


Years  ended 
6th  January 


1826 
1827     [ 


1830     f 


1827 


f 

1828  [ 

1829  \ 

1830  I 


ENGLAND. 


Number  of  Barrels,  Imperial  Measure.  * 


Strong 


7,008. 
4,177: 
2,512, 
3,895, 
2,500, 
3,941: 
2,617: 
3,569, 
2,379: 


Rate  per 

Barrel. 

S.     d. 

,143 

9     10 

,225 

9       0 

,767 

9    10 

,226 

9      0 

,043 

9    10 

,519 

y     0 

,691 

9    10 

,364 

9      0 

,930 

9    10 

Table. 

Rate  per 
Barrel. 

S.      d. 

1,606,899 

1     II5 

1,040,726 

1    y? 

562,927 

1     11- 

1       % 

989,827 

542,481 

1  m 

977,962 

1       9- 

.552,457 

1      lla 

879,879 

1        9 

500,590 

1      11 

6,160 
7,707 
17,158 
62,617 
55,498 


Rate  per 
Barrel. 


S.     d. 
4     11 


Total  Amount  of 
Duty. 


£       s.  d. 

3,492,779  10  4 

3,265,441  14  6 

3,128,047    9  0 

3,217,812    2  11 

2,917,828    8  4 


SCOTLAND. 


s. 

d. 

133,903 

9 

10 

116,594 

9 

0 

5,545 

y 

10 

102,769 

9 

0 

9,2,50 

9 

10 

101,475 

9 

0 

17,248 

9 

lU 

94,387 

9 

0 

16,566 

9 

10 

•v. 

d. 

264,035 

II5 

219,722 

9i 

51,613 

11| 

187,873 

^k 

53,420 

IH 

178,550 

y| 

68,913 

lU 

161,488 

94 

67,896 

lU 

]- 


91,731 


79,931  4  7 
72,855  4  4 
76,885  9  11 
71,733  17    5 


N.  B.    The  duty  on  beer  being  repealed  in  1830,  there  are  no  later  accounts  of  the  quantity  brewed.    , 

III.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Strong  Beer  exported  in  each  Year,  from  5th  of  January  1825 

to  5th  of  January  1830. 


rl826       - 
1827       - 
Years  ended  5th  of  January          -          .  J  1828 

1  1829       . 
L 1830        - 

Number  of  Barrels  (Imperial  Measure) 
exported  from 

England.        |        Scotland. 

Ireland. 

53,013 
42,602 
59,471 
71,842 
74,902 

1,827 
1,679 
2,509 
3,304 
3,131 

9,855 
10,000 
11,261 
14,499 
15,207 

The  exports  in  1832  were  70,130  barrels. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  has 
declined  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war ;  and  that  this  decline,  and 
not  the  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  malt  and  beer,  has  been 
the  real  cause  that  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  continued  stationary  during  the  thirty 
years  ending  with  1 830.  But  nearly  four  millions  of  persons  were  added  to  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  was,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  im- 
proved. Instead,  however,  of  increasing,  as  no  doubt  it  would  have  done  but  for 
some  very  powerful  counteracting  cause,  we  have  seen  that  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquor  continued  stationary  during  the  whole  of  last  century ;  so  that  the  fair  presump- 
tion is,  that  it  continued  stationary  during  that  period  of  the  present  century  already  re- 
ferred to,  not  because  the  people  have  become  less  able  to  purchase  beer,  but  because 
the  same  causes  which  formerly  prevented  the  increase  of  consumption  have  continued 
to  operate.  If  we  except  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  in  seme  of  the  southern  counties, 
where  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates  has  been  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been,  speaking 
generally,  changed  very  much  for  the  better  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  health 
has  been  remarkably  improved  ;  a  result  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  without 
an  improvement  in  their  habits  as  to  cleanliness,  and  in  their  ordinary  accommodations  ; 
and,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  have  lodged  up- 
wards of  fifteen  millions  sterling  in  Savings'  Banks,  and  that  upwards  of  a  million  of 
them  are  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  shows  pretty  clearly  that,  though  they  may 
not  be  anywhere  so  comfortable  as  could  be  wished,  and  though,  in  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  some  other  southern  counties,  they  are  exposed  to  very  great  privations,  their  con- 
dition is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  what  it  has  ever  previously  been.  It  has  further 
been  contended,  that  if  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  beer  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 


*  The  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  gallon  277J  :  the  latter  being  'part  less 
than  the  former,  50 
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falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  in  their  power  to  purchase  malt  liquors, 
the  fair  inference  is,  that  it  has  originated  in  a  change  of  taste ;  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  has  been  appealed  to 
in  proof  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  this  increase  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  : 
admitting,  however,  that  the  circumstances  are  really  such  as  have  been  represented, 
the  question  instantly  recurs,  to  what  is  this  change  of  taste  owing?  How  comes  it 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be  less  partial  than  heretofore  to  that  palatable 
and  nutritious  beverage  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  that  they 
should  be  resorting  to  ardent  spirits  and  other  deleterious  compounds,  destructive 
alike  of  their  health  and  morals  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  to  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  duties  and  restrictions  that  have  been  laid  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beer. 

8.  Duties  on  Ale  and  Beer :  old  licensing  System.  —  The  duty  on  malt  is  20s.  Sd.  a 
quarter ;  on  hops  2d.  a  pound ;  and  on  strong  beer,  which  forms  five  tenths  of  the  whole 
quantity  brewed,  the  duty  was  9s.  10c?.  a  barrel.  It  is  commonly  estimated,  that  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  beer  are  manufactured  from  a  quarter  of  malt ;  and 
that  each  quarter  of  malt  requires  twelve  pounds  of  hops.  Now,  supposing  that  three  and 
a  quarter  barrels  of  beer  are  produced  from  a  quarter  of  malt,  the  duties  affecting  it,  down 
to  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  were 


's.     d. 

Duty  laid  dii-ectly  on  malt 

-     20     8 

Beer  duty  on  three  and  a  quarter  barrels 

-     31    11 

Hop  duty                 -                _                _ 

2     0 

54s.  7d. 

and  dividing  this  sum  of  54s.  7d.  by  3^,  the  duties  affecting  each  barrel  of  beer  will 
be  17s. 

Such  duties  are  obviously  oppressive.  The  price  of  barley  does  not  at  an  average 
exceed  35s.  per  quarter.  But  the  duties  on  malt  or  beer  produced  from  a  quarter  of 
barley  (exclusive  of  the  hop  duty)  amounted  to  52s.  7d.,  being  equal  to  150  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  barley  employed !  Need  we  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the 
stationary  demand  for  malt  liquors  ?  The  taxes  on  Avine,  British  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee, 
do  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  100  per  cent.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  dispro- 
portionately heavy  burden  that  has  thus  been  imposed  on  the  natural  and  healthy  beverage 
of  the  lower  classes  has  principally  contributed  to  lessen  its  consumption,  and  to  cause 
them  to  resort  to  less  salubrious  substitutes. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  beer  duties  were  still  more  indefensible.  They  affected 
only  that  description  of  beer  which  was  brewed  for  sale ;  and  as  all  the  higher  classes 
brewed  their  own  beer,  the  duty  fell  only  on  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  the  former.  It  is  singular,  that  a  tax  so  grossly  unequal  and 
oppressive  should  have  been  so  long  submitted  to.  Should  the  public  necessities  requii-e, 
at  any  future  period,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  revenue  from  beer, 
the  fair  and  proper  method  would  be  to  increase  the  malt  duties.  They  aflfect  alike  those 
who  brew  the  beer  which  they  consume,  and  those  who  buy  it  from  a  public  brewer. 
Their  increase  would  not  require  the  employment  of  any  additional  officers ;  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  same  officers  and  regulations  that  serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  20s.  8c?. 
would  equally  serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  30s.  ;  and,  what  is  most  important,  an  increase 
of  this  sort  would  not  require  any  interference  with  the  process  of  brewing. 

But  besides  the  obstacles  to  the  consumption  of  beer  arising  from  the  oppressive  duties 
with  which  it  was  burdened,  the  system  recently  in  force  of  granting  licences  for  its 
sale,  opposed  obstacles  that  were  hardly  less  formidable.  Previously  to  1830,  no  one 
could  open  a  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  without  first  obtaining  a  licence  renewable 
annually  from  the  magistrates ;  and  as  these  functionaries  were  accustomed  only  to 
grant  licences  to  the  occupiers  of  particular  houses,  the  brewers  naturally  endeavoured, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  sale  of  their  beer,  either  to  buy  up  these  houses  or  to  lend  money 
upon  them  :  and  in  many  extensive  districts  a  few  large  capitalists  succeeded  in  engrossing 
most  of  the  public  houses ;  so  that  even  the  appearance  of  competition  was  destroyed,  and 
a  ready  market  and  good  prices  secured  for  the  very  worst  beer ! 

We,  therefore,  look  upon  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duties,  and  the  granting  per- 
mission to  all  individuals  to  retail  beer  upon  taking  out  an  excise  licence  costing  21.  2s., 
as  highly  advantageous  measures.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  has  put  an  end  to  the  unjust 
distinction  that  previously  obtained  ;  the  poor  man  is  no  longer  burdened  with  a  heavy 
tax,  from  which  the  noble  and  affluent  of  the  land  were  exempted ;  but  all  classes  are 
placed,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  duties  on  beer  are  concerned,  in  the  same  situation.  The 
fall  of  price  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  by  rendering  beer  more  easily  obtainable, 
will  do  much  to  check  the  consumption  of  spirits ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  'I"he  change  in  the  mode  of  licensing 
houses  for  the  retail  of  beer  has  introduced  into  the  trade  that  system  of  free  competition 
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that  is  so  advantageous.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  combination  of  brewers  to 
maintain  the  price  of  beer  at  an  unnatural  elevation ;  and  the  public  may  now  depend 
on  being  supplied  with  malt  liquors  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  serve  to  indemnify  the 
brewers. 

9.  Complaints  of  the  Increase  of  Beer  Shops. — In  despite,  however,  of  what  has  now  been 
stated,  it  is  strenuously  objected  to  the  late  measure  for  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of 
beer,  that  it  has  led  to  their  excessive  multiplication  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
has,  in  consequence,  had  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  morals :  but  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  grounds  for  such  statements.  The  whole  number  of  public 
houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale  only  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  year 
ended  31st  of  March,  1833,  was  4,821  ;  while  47,286  houses  were  licensed,  during  the 
same  year,  for  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  and  spirits.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  426.  Sess.  1833.) 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  number  of  the  latter,  it 
does  seem  ludicrous  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  materially  increased  by  the  opening  of 
the  beer  shops.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  think  that  every  measure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  substitute  beer  shops  for  spirit  shops  must  be  advantageous ;  and  such  is  the 
precise  effect  of  the  act  1  Will.  4.  cap.  64.  Its  privileges  are  acquired  by  those  only 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  beer;  and  until  it  has  been  shown  that  the  drinking 
of  beer  is  less  advantageous,  or  more  pernicious,  than  the  drinking  of  spirits,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  complaints  so  frequently  put  forth  as  to  the  number 
of  beer  shops.  In  order,  however,  to  check  their  unnecessary  multiplication,  and  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  them,  it  might  be  expedient, 
perhaps,  to  increase  the  license  duty,  and  the  security  required  from  those  applying  for 
a  licence,  and  to  facilitate  the  suppression  of  disorderly  houses :  but  we  protest  against 
any  attempt  to  lessen  the  number  of  public  houses  by  reviving  the  old  licensing  system, 
with  the  injustice  and  jobbing  inseparable  from  it,  and  from  every  modification  of  it. 

10.  Existing  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  Sale  of  Beer. — The  sale  of  ale,  beer,  &c.  by 
retail  in  England,  is  now  regidated  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
pretty  full  abstract. 

Licenses  to  be  granted  by  commissioners  of  excise,  or  by  persons  authorised  by  them ;  to  cost  2/.  2s.  a 
year  :  not  to  authorise  the  sale  of  wine  or  spirits  ;  not  to  be  granted  to  sheriffs'  officers,  nor  to  any  person 
executing  the  legal  process  of  any  court  of  justice,  nor  to  any  person  not  being  a  householder  assessed  tr 
the  parish. —  §  2. 

The  party  requiring  such  licence  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  commissioners,  with  one  sufficient  surety 
in  the  penalty  of  20/.,  or  with  two  sufficient  sureties  in  the  penalty  of  10/.  each,  for  the  payment  of  any 
penalty  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  20/.  or  10/.  respectively,  which  shall  be 
incurred  for  any  offence  against  this  act  by  the  party  to  whom  such  licence  shall  be  granted ;  and  no  person 
licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or  not  being  a  householder  paying  the  poor  rates,  shall  be  surety  in  any  sucn 
bond.  —  ^  ^  4,  5. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  licensed  under  this  act,  shall  cause  to  be  painted,  in  letters  three  incites  at 
least  in  length,  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or  in  black  upon  a  white  ground,  publicly  visible  and 
legible,  upon  a  board,  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  such  person  shall  be  licensed,  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  licence,  at  full  length,  together  with  the  words 
*'  Licensed  to  sell  Beer  by  Retail ;  "  and  every  such  person  shall  keep  up  such  name  and  words  during 
all  the  time  that  sudn  person  sh-all  continue  so  licensed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  omission  101.  — 

No  person  to  sell  any  beer  by  retail,  under  this  act,  after  the  expiration  of  any  licence  granted,  nor  in 
any  houic  not  specified  in  such  licence ;  and  any  person  selling  beer  by  retail,  not  being  duly  licensed,  as 
the  keeper  of  a  common  inn,  ale-house,  or  victualling-house;  or  if  any  such  person,  so  licensed,  shall  deal 
in  or  retail  any  wine  or  spirits,  he  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  20/.,  half  to  go  to  the  informer  and 
half  to  the  king ;  such  penalty  to  be  recovered  as  other  excise  penalties ;  and  the  powers  of  the  excise  act 
7  &  8  G.  4.  c.  53,  &c.  extended  to  this  act.  —  ^  7,  8,  9. 

Persons  trading  in  partnership,  and  in  one  house,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  out  more  than  one  licence 
in  any  one  year  :  provided  also,  that  no  one  licence  shall  authorise  any  person  to  sell  beer,  in  any  other 
than  the  house  mentioned  in  such  licence.  —  §  10 

In  cases  of  riot  or  expected  riot  or  tumult,  every  person  licensed  under  this  act,  and  keeping  any  house 
situate  within  their  jurisdictions,  shall  close  his  house  at  any  time  which  the  justice  or  justices  shall 
direct;  and  every  such  person  who  shall  keep  open  his  house  at  or  after  any  hour  at  which  such  justices 
shall  have  so  ordered  or  directed  such  house  to  be  closed,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  not  maintained  good 
order  and  rule  therein,  and  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  tenor  of  his  licence.  —  ^11. 

Every  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  shall  sell  (except  in  quantities  less  than  a  half  pint)  by  the 
gallon,  quart,  pint,  or  half  pint  measure,  sized  according  to  the  standard;  and  in  default  thereof,  he  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  illegal  measure,  and  pay  not  exceeding  4O5.,  together  with  the  costs  of 
the  conviction,  to  be  recovered  within  thirty  days  next  after  that  on  which  such  offence  was  committed, 
before  two  justices ;  such  penalty  to  be  over  and  above  all  penalties  to  which  the  offender  may  be  liable 
under  any  other  act.  —  §  12. 

Every  seller  of  beer  by  retail,  having  a  licence  under  this  act,  who  shall  permit  any  person  to  be  guilty 
of  drunkenness,  or  disorderly  conduct,  in  the  house  mentioned  in  such  licence,  shall  forfeit  the  sums 
following:  for  the  first  offence,  not  less  than  405.  nor  more  than  51.,  as  the  justices,  before  wiiom  such 
retailer  shall  be  convicted,  shall  adjudge  ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  any  sum  not  less  than  51.  nor  more 
than  10/  ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  any  sum  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than  50/. ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justices,  before  whom  any  such  conviction  for  such  third  offence  shall  take  place,  to  adjudge,  if 
they  shall  think  fit,  that  such  offender  shall  be  disqualified  from  selling  beer  by  retail  for  the  space  of 
two  years  next  ensuing  such  conviction,  and  also  that  no  beer  shall  be  sold  by  retail,  by  any  person  in  the 
house  mentioned  in  the  licence  of  such  offender  ;  and  if  any  person  so  licensed  shall,  knowingly,  sell  any 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  made  otherwise  than  from  malt  and  hops,  or  shall  mix,  or  cause  to  be  mixed,  any 
drugs  or  other  pernicious  ingredients,  with  any  beer  sold  in  his  house,  or  shall  fraudulently  dilute,  or  in 
any  way  adulterate,  any  such  beer,  such  offender  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  not  less  than  10/.  noi 
more  than  20/.,  and  for  the  second  such  offence  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  disqualified  from 
selling  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  by  retail,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or  to  forfeit  not  less  than  20/.  nor  more  than 
50/.,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty  at  every  house  where  he  shall  commit  such  offence ;  and  if  any 
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person  shall,  during  any  term  in  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  beer  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises 
of  any  offender,  sell  any  beer  by  retail  on  such  premises,  knowing  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  be  sold,  such 
offfender  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  10/.  nor  more  tlian  20/. ;  every  person  suffering  the  conditions  of  the 
licence  to  be  infringed  to  be  deemed  guihy  of  disorderly  conduct  —  §  13. 

Retailers'  houses  not  to  be  open  before  four  in  the  morning,  nor  after  ten  in  the  evening  ;  nor  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  nor  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
five  in  tlie  afternoon,  on  any  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  or  any  day  appointed  for  a  public  fast 
or  thanksgiving  ;  and  any  person  offending  herein  shall  forfeit  40s.  for  every  offence ;  every  separate  sale 
to  be  deemed  a  separate  offence.  —  ^  14. 

All  penalties  under  this  act,  except  for  selling  beer  by  any  person  not  duly  licensed,  shall  be  recovered, 
upon  the  information  of  any  person  before  two  justices  in  petty  sessions;  and  every  such  penalty  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  offence ;  and  every  person  licensed  under  this 
act,  who  shall  be  convicted  before  two  justices,  shall,  unless  proof  be  adduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
justices,  that  such  person  had  been  theretofore  convicted  before  two  justices,  within  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months  next  preceding,  be  adjudged  by  such  justices  to  be  guilty  of  a  first  offence  against  this 
act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  by  this  act  imposed  for  such  offence,  or  if  no  specific  penalty  be 
imposed,  then  any  sum  not  exceeding  5/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;  and  if  proof  be 
adduced  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  justices,  that  such  person  had  been  previously  convicted,  within  the 
space  of  twelve  calendar  months  next  preceding,  of  one  such  offence  only,  such  person  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  second  offence  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  by  this  act  imposed  for  such 
offence,  or  if  no  specific  penalty  be  so  imposed,  then  any  sum  not  exceeding  10/.,  together  with  the  costs 
of  conviction  ;  and  if  proof  shall  be  adduced  that  such  person  had  been  previously  convicted  within  the 
space  of  eighteen  calendar  mouths  next  preceding,  of  two  such  separate  offences,  and  if  proof  be  adduced 
that  such  person,  so  charged,  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him,  such  person  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  guilty  of  a  third  offence  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  in 
respect  of  such  offence,  or  if  no  such  specific  penalty  shall  be  imposed,  then  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sura  of 
50/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  conviction.  —  (  15. 

The  party,  convicted  of  any  such  third  offence,  may  appeal  to  the  general  sessions,  or  quarter  sessions, 
then  next  ensuing,  unless  held  within  twelve  days  after  conviction,  and  in  that  case,  to  the  then  next  sub- 
sequent sessions ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  party  convicted  shall  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  two  sureties, 
personally  to  appear  at  the  said  general  or  quarter  sessions,  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court ;  and  to 
pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  the  court  awarded  ;  or,  in  failure  of  the  party  convicted  entering  into  such 
recognizance,  such  conviction  shall  remain  good  and  valid ;  and  the  said  justices  who  shall  take  such 
recognizance,  are  also  required  to  bind  the  person  who  shall  make  such  charges  to  appear  at  such  general 
or  quarter  sessions,  then  and  there  to  give  evidence  against  the  person  charged,  and,  in  like  manner,  to 
bind  any  other  person  who  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  such  offence ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
general  or  quarter  sessions  to  adjudge  such  person  to  be  guilty  of  such  third  offence  against  this  act,  and 
such  adjudication  shall  be  final ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  general  or  quarter  sessions  to  punish  such 
offender  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  appeal,  or  to  adjudge  the  licence  to 
be  forfeited,  or  that  no  beer  be  sold  by  retail  in  the  house  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  if  such  licence 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  it  shall  henceforth  be  void  ;  and  whenever,  in  such  case,  the  licence  of 
such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  void,  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  selling  beer,  ale,  or 
porter,  by  retail,  in  any  house  kept  by  him,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
such  adjudication  ;  and  any  licence  granted  to  such  person  during  such  term  shall  be  void.  —  ^  16. 

In  default  of  payment  of  penalties,  proceedings  may  be  had  against  the  sureties.  —  §  19. 

Any  person  summoned  as  a  witness,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear,  and  not  make  such  reasonable 
excuse  for  such  neglect,  &c.  as  shall  be  admitted  by  such  justices  of  sessions,  or  who,  appearing,  shall 
refuse  to  be  examined,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  not  exceeding  10/. —  ^  20. 

Offenders  refusing  or  neglecting,  within  seven  days  after  conviction,  to  pay  the  penalty  imposed,  and 
any  costs  assessed,  such  justices  may  issue  their  warrant,  to  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale,  together 
with  the  costs  of  distress  and  sale ;  and  in  every  such  case,  such  offenders,  if  in  custody,  shall  be  forthwith 
discharged ;  but  if  the  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sufficient,  such  justices  may  commit  the  offender  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  if  the  penalty  shall  not  be 
above  bl. ;  for  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  51.  and  not  more  than 
10/. ;  and  for  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  10/. ;  provided,  that  when- 
ever such  offender  shall  pay  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper,  or  to  whomsoever  such  justices  shall  have  appointed, 
the  penalty  and  costs,  together  with  all  the  costs  of  apprehension  and  conveyance  to  gaol,  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  offender  shall  have  been  committed,  such  offender 
shall  be  forthwith  discharged. —  \  21. 

No  conviction  under  this  act,  nor  any  adjudication  made  upon  appeal  therefrom,  shall  be  quashed  for 
want  of  form,  nor  removed  by  certiorari.  —  ^  27. 

Every  action  against  any  justice,  constable,  or  other  person,  for  any  thing  done  in  execution  of  his  duty 
under  this  act,  to  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months,  and  not  afterwards ;  and  if  any  person  be 
sued,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence.  —  §  28. 

This  act  not  to  affect  the  two  universities,  nor  the  vintners'  company  in  London ;  nor  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  beer  at  fairs,  as  heretofore. 

1 1 .  Scotch  Ale  and  Beer  Duties.  —  The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  in  Scotland  have  been 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  same  as  in  England. 

At  the  union  in  1707,  the  English  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. But,  besides  strong  and  small  beer,  the  Scotch  had  an  intermediate  species,  -.vhich 
they  called  two-penny,  and  which  was  their  favourite  beverage.  The  duty  on  this  de- 
scription of  beer  was  fixed,  at  the  union,  at  2s.  l^d.  a  barrel.  For  thirty  years  after  its 
imposition,  the  quantity  of  two-penny  that  paid  duty  was  always  above  400,000,  and 
sometimes  exceeded  500,000  barrels  a  year.  But  in  1760  the  duty  on  two-penny  was 
increased  to  3s.  ^\d.  and  the  consumption  immediately  fell  off  to  between  100,000  and 
200,000  barrels  !  The  quantity  that  paid  duty  in  1800  amounted  to  149,803  barrels. 
The  manufacture  of  this  species  of  beer  ceased  entirely  in  1802. 

No  account  has  been  kept  of  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  Ireland  since  1809,  when 
it  amounted  to  960,300  barrels.  —  (Morewood  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  p.  353.)  Per- 
haps it  may  now  amount  to  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  barrels. 

1 2.  Regulations  as  to  the  Exportation  of  Beer,  —  Ale  or  beer  exported  to  foreign  parts  as 
merchandise  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  5s.  the  barrel  of  36  gallons,  Imp.  meas.  But 
before  any  debenture  for  the  above  drawback  shall  be  paid,  the  exporter  or  his  prin- 
cipal clerk  or  manager  shall  make  oath  thereon,  before  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  that 
such  ale  or  beer  was  put  on  board  the  exporting  ship  as  merchandise  to  be  sent  beyond 
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seas,  and  no  part  thereof  for  the  ship's  use ;  and  that,  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  same  has  been  brewed  wholly  from  malt  which  has  been  charged 
with  and  paid  the  duty  of  2s.  Id.  a  bushel,  and  shall  also  specify  in  such  oath  the  time 
•when  and  the  place  where ;  and  the  brewer,  being  an  entered  and  licensed  brewer  for 
sale,  by  whom  such  beer  or  ale  was  brewed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in 
brewing  was  not  less  than  two  bushels  (Imp.  meas.)  for  every  36  gallons  of  such  beer 
or  ale.  Persons  making  false  statements  forfeit  the  sum  of  200?.  and  the  debenture  is 
void.  —  (1   mil.  4.   cap.  51.  §  11.) 

ALEXANDRIA,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  situate  about  1 2  miles  W.  of  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile;  the  Pharos  being  in  lat.  31'=  12\  N.,  long.  29°  53^'  E. 
The  situation  of  this  famous  city  was  most  admirably  chosen.  Until  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  formed  the  natural  seat  of  the 
commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds ;  and  Alexandria  was  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  position  in  Egypt  for  an  emporium.  It  is  the  only  port  on  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  that  country  where  there  is,  at  once,  deep  water,  and  security  for 
shipping  throughout  the  year.  The  ports  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  on  the 
west,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  are  both  difficult  of  entrance, 
each  having  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  always  a  dangerous  surf.  Ships  bound  for  Alex- 
andria avoid  this  serious  inconvenience ;  and  by  means  of  an  artificial  navigation, 
stretching  from  the  city  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  has,  for  a  while  at 
least,  almost  the  same  facilities  of  internal  navigation  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  cities 
referred  to. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  this  artificial  communication  with  the 
Nile  has  not  always  been  open.  It  existed  in  antiquity,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the 
barbarism  of  more  modern  times.  After  being  shut  up  for  some  centuries,  it  has 
been  re-opened  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  dug  a  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fouah 
on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  above  Rosetta.  This  important  work  is  48  miles  in 
length,  90  feet  in  breath,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep.  It  was  opened  in  1819;  but 
owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  partly  to  some  defects  in  its  construction,  and 
partly  to  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  repair ; 
and  cannot  now,  it  is  said,  be  navigated  except  during  the  period  of  the  inundation. 
Its  free  navigation  at  all  periods  would,  however,  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  to 
Alexandria  only,  but  to  all  Egypt ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  might  be  secured  by 
facing  the  canal  with  brick,  and  putting  it  otherwise  into  good  order. 

Ports,  S{C.  —  The  ancient  city  was  situated  a  little  more  inland  than  the  modern  one,  opposite  to  the 
small  island  of  Pharos,  on  which  was  erected  the  lighthouse,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity.  —  {Ccesar  de  Bella 
Civili,  lib.  iii.  cap.  112.)  This  island  was,  partly  by  artificial  means,  and  partly  by  natural  causes,  gradually 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  mound,  and  on  this  the  new  town  is  principally  built.  The  isthmus  and  island 
have  now  the  form  of  a  T,  its  head  being  N.E.  andS.W.  A  square  castle,  or  tower,  built  on  a  small  islet  or 
rock,  at  the  extremity  of  a  mole  projecting  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  is  still  called  the 
Pharos,  and  a  light  is  regularly  exhibited  upon  it.  On  each  side  of  the  city  there  is  a  port.  That  on  the 
western,  or  African  side,  called  the  Old  Port,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best.  It  stretches  from  the  town 
westwards  to  Marabout,  about  six  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  partly  by  the  western  tongue  or  angle  of  the  island  on  which  the  city  is  partially  built,  and 
partly  by  rocks  and  sand  banks.     It  has  three  entrances.     The  first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  having 

17  feet  water,  is  about  two  miles  S.  W.  from  the  large  building,  situated  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 
town,  called  the  palace  ;  but  it  is  too  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  port.  The  eastern  side  of  the  second  or  middle  entrance  is  marked  by  buoys  which 
lie  about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  S.W.  from  the  palace  ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
has,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  water.  The  third  or  western  entrance  has  its  western  boundary  within 
about  tliree  eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  east  end  of  Marabout  island  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
has  from  25  to  27  feet  water  in  its  shallowest  places.  This  last  is  the  best  entrance.  Ships,  when  in, 
may  anchor  close  to  the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water 
all  along  the  shore.  Foreigners  were  formerly  excluded  from  this  portj  but  this  prohibition  no 
longer  exists. 

The  New  or  Asiatic  harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  A  rock  called  the  Diamond  lies  a 
little  to  the  east  of  tlie  Pharos  tower  ;  and  ships  entering  the  port  ought  to  have  this  rock  about  a 
cable's  length  on  the  right  If  they  get  much  further  to  the  left,  they  will  come  in  contact  with  a  shoal 
which  stretches  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  tower,  on  the  east  side  of  the  port.  The  water 
immediately  within  the  port  S.  W.  from  the  Pharos  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep  ;  but  the  space  for  anchorage 
is  very  limited,  and  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  gales  ;  and  the  ground  being  foul  and  rocky,  hempen  cables 
are  very  apt  to  chafe,  and  several  accidents  have  happened  in  consequence  to  ships  unprovided  with  iron 
cables.  Ordinary  tides  rise  2  feet ;  but  during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  4  feet.  Variation  13° 
west.  —  (See  Plan  of  Alexandria,  by  Lieut.  Falbe.) 

Ancient  and  Modern  City.  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans,  Alexandria  was  the  first  commercial 
city  in  the  world.  It  suffered  greatly  by  its  reduction  by  the  Saracens  in  640  ;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance  till  the  despotism  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  completed  its  ruin.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
population  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about  300,000,  and  the  city  was  adorned  by  a  vast  number  of 
magnificent  structures.  At  present  the  population  varies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but,  when  greatest, 
it  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000;  and  may  vary  between  this  amount  and  16,000  or  18,000.  The 
appearance  of  the  modern  town  is  most  unpromising.  "  It  may  be  justly  said,  that  in  the  new  city  of  Alex- 
andria we  find  a  poor  orphan,  who.se  sole  inheritance  has  been  the  venerable  name  of  its  father.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  is  contracted  in  the  new,  to  a  little  neck  of  land,  between  the  two  ports.  The 
most  superb  temples  are  changed  into  plain  mosques ;  the  most  magnificent  palaces  into  houses  of  a  bad 
structure ;  the  royal  seat  is  become  a  prison  for  slaves  j  an  opulent  and  numerous  people  has  given  way 
to  a  small  number  of  foreign  traders,  and  to  a  multitude  of  wretches,  that  are  the  servants  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend  :  a  place  formerly  so  famous  for  tlie  extent  of  its  commerce,  is  no  longer  any  thing 
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more  than  a  mere  place  of  embarking  ;  in  fine,  It  is  not  a  phoenix  that  revives  from  its  own  ashes,  it  is,  at 
most,  a  reptile,  sprung  from  the  dirt,  the  dust,  and  corruption  with  which  the  Alcoran  has  inlccted  the 
whole  country." —  (Norrien's  Travels,  Eng.  trans.  8vo  ed.  p.  37.)  There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
this  striking  description,  though  accurate  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  (1737),  conveys  too  unfavour- 
able an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Alexandria.  I'he  vigorous  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  by  intro- 
ducing comparative  security  and  good  order  into  Egypt,  has  latterly  revived  the  commerce  of  Alexandria, 
which  has  again  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  trading  world. 

Trade  of  Alexandria.  —  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  stuffs,  timber,  hardware,  iron  and 
tin,  tobacco,  machinery,  ammunition,  silk  goods,  woollens,  staves,  &c.  The  exports  consist  ot  raw  cotton, 
wheat  and  barley,  rice,  linen,  flax,  linseed,  sugar,  coffee  (from  the  Red  Sea),  drugs,  gums,  sal-ammoniac, 
saffron,  wax,  &c. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  into  this  country  from  Egypt  are  cotton,  flax  and  linseed,  senna, 
and  gum.  Of  these,  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important.  We  began  to  import  it  in  1823 ;  and  since 
then  the  imports  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Bales. 

Years.               Bales. 

Years. 

Bales. 

1824 
1825 
182fi 

38,0V2 
111,023 

47,621 

1827  22,450 

1828  32,889 

1829  24,739 

1830 
1831 
1832 

14,752 
38,124 
41,183 

In  1832,  the  French  imported  25,807  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  ;  the  imports  at  Trieste  during  the  same 
year  were  about  ;)(),000  bales;  and  those  at  j ^ghorn  and  Genoa  were,  together,  about  the  same  as  at 
Trieste.  I'he  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  v/eighs  about  220  lbs.  This  important  trade  owes  its  existence 
almost  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  the  Pacha,  by  whom  the  cotton  plantations  have  been  established. 
The  cotton  exported  is  all  long-staple,  but  of  two  sorts:  one  called  in  Egypt  makko,  and  in  England 
common  Egyptian  ;  the  other,  the  produce  of  sea-island  seed,  called  in  Eg\pt  Scnnaar,  and  in  England 
sea-island  Egyptian.  Besides  these  two  descriptions,  Egypt  produces  from  15,000  to  20,(1)0  bales  of  short- 
staple  cotton,  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Smyrna,  and  chiefly  consumed  in  the  country.  'Jhe  cotton 
brought  from  Egypt  is  found  to  be  amongst  the  most  useful  that  is  grown  :  that  raised  from  sea-island  seed 
ranks  next  to  American  sea-island.  The  exports  from  this  country  to  Egypt  principally  consist  of  cotton 
goods  and  twist,  earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  arms  and  ammunition,  &c.  Their  real  value  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  122,8,32/.  ;  but  besides  what  goes  direct,  a  good  deal  of  British  produce  finds  its  way  to  Egypt  at  second 
hand  from  Malta,  Smyrna,  ScC.  Constantinoi)le  and  the  islands  of  tlie  Archipelago  are  the  great  markets 
for  the  wheat  and  other  grain  exported  from  Egypt,  the  quantity  sent  to  them  being  sometimes  very  large. 
^The  supplies  are,  however,  extremely  uncertain.  Every  thing  in  Egypt  depends  on  the  Nile;  and 
'when  it  does  not  rise  to  the  usual  height,  the  crops  are  very  much  below  an  average.  Beans  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  have  sometimes  been  brought  to  England,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  importers.  They  are  very  inferior  to  English  beans,  and  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm. 
No  oats  are  raised  in  Egypt,  the  horses  being  entirely  fed  upon  barlej-.  Besides  cotton,  the  Pacha  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  indigo,  &c.  The  first  has  long  been  raised  in  Egypt,  but 
the  exports  are  not  very  considerable.  Silk  is  grown  to  some  extent.  The  date-palm  thrives  in  every 
part  of  Egypt,  and  the  fruit  is  largely  exported.  It  is  singular,  that  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of 
many  of  its  vegetable  productions,  Egypt  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  —  {Lords'  Report  of 
1827,  on  the  Price  qf  Foreign  Corn,  Min.  of  Evid.  p.  120.,  avd  private  information.^ 

In  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  1,215  ships,  of  the  burden  of  198,299  tons.  Of  these, 
the  Austrian  were  the  most  numerous;  next,  the  English  and  Ionian;  and  then  the  French,  Sardi- 
nian, .Spanish,  &c. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Alexandria,  as  at  Cairo,  in  current  piastres,  each  piastre  being  equal  to 
40  paras,  or  mcdini,  and  each  medino  to  30  a.spers.  The  meduio  is  also  divided  into  8  borbi,  or  6  forli.  A 
purse  contains  25,000  medini.  The  piastres  struck  in  1826  contain  a  great  deal  of  alloy  ;  l.^l  or  16  piastres 
=  1  Spanish  dollar;  hence  1  piastre  —  S^d.  sterling,  very  nearly.  Payments  in  transactions  of  any 
importance  are  generally  made  in  Spanish  dollars. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  yard,  or  pik,  —  268  English  inches ;  hence  100  piks  =;  74'438  English 
yards.  The  measures  for  corn  are  the  rhehebe,  and  the  quillet  or  hislox ;  the  former  —  4o64  English 
bushels,  the  latter  =  47^9  ditto.  The  cantaro  or  quintal  =  100  rottoH,  but  the  rottolo  has  different  names 
and  weights  :  1  rottolo  forforo  ~  9347  lb.  avoirdupois  ;  1  rottolo  xaidino  —  1335  lb.  ditto;  1  rottolo  xauro 
or  zaro  —  2  07  lbs.  ditto  ;  1  rottolo  tnina  =.  1*67  lb.  ditto.  —  [Manuel  Universel  de  Nelhcnhrecher.) 

Duties.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  m.onopolies  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  arbitrary  principles 
on  which  he  fixes  the  prices  of  commodities,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  his  policy  as  to 
commerce.  The  duties  on  imports  are  only  3  per  cent.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  small  increase  of 
the  customs  duty  would  com])ensate  the  Pacha  for  tho  abolition  of  most  of  his  monopolies;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  subjects  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  change. 

Policy  of  the.  Pacha.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mohammed  AH,  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age,  should  have  no  just  idea 
of  the  principles,  by  the  adoption  of  which  his  plans  of  improvement  might  be  perpe- 
tuated, and  industry  be  rendered  really  flourishing.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  discretion 
and  enterprise  of  individuals.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  sole  proprietor, 
manufacturer,  farmer  general,  and  wholesale  merchant  of  Egypt.  He  has  monopolised 
the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  has  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  every 
article  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold  to  the  foreigner.  Hence 
the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  have  been 
of  no  real  advantage  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  risk,  in  the  event 
of  the  reins  of  government  falling  into  less  vigorous  or  able  hands,  that  the  fabric  of 
apparent  prosperity  which  the  Pacha  has  been  attempting  to  raise,  may  fall  to  pieces  : 
but  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  many  intelligent  Europeans  now  in 
Egypt,  and  the  observatioas  which  the  Egyptians  sent  to  England  and  France  by  the 
Pacha  cannot  fail  to  have  made  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  security  of 
property  and  the  freedom  of  industry,  may  be  instrumental  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  system. 

Ancient  Trade  of  Alexandria.  —  As  already  remarked,  Alexandria  was,  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  —  first  tmder  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under 
the  Romans,  — the  principal  entrepot  of  the  ancient  world.  Most  part  of  the  traflSc  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  that  had  at  a  more  early  period  centered  at  Tyre,  was  gradually 
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diverted  to  this  new  emporium.  An  intercourse  between  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  those  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  had  subsisted  from  a  very  early 
period.  That  between  Egypt  and  India  was  more  recent.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by 
ships,  which  having  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  from  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  coasted 
along  the  Arabian  shores  till  they  reached  Cape  Rasselgate,  whence  a  short  course 
brought  them  to  India  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  This  was  the  course  fol- 
lowed during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  :  but  about  80  years  after  Egypt  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Egyptian  ship  trading 
to  India,  having  observed  the  regular  shifting  of  the  trade  winds,  ventured  to  sail 
with  the  western  monsoon  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  right  across  the  Arabian 
Ocean  ;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  to  arrive  at  Pvlusiris,  in  that 
part  of  India  now  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Having  taken  on  board  a 
cargo  of  Indian  produce,  Hippalus  returned  in  safety  with  the  eastern  monsoon  to 
Egypt.  This  discovery  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer was  given  to  the  wind  which  had  carried  him  across  the  ocean  to  India :  and 
how  trifling  soever  this  voyage  may  now  appear,  those  who  consider  that  Hippalus  had 
no  compass  by  which  to  direct  his  course,  and  that  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  the 
otherwise  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  out  of 
sight  of  land,  even  in  seas  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  will  be  forward 
to  admit  that  his  enterprise  and  daring  were  nowise  inferior  to  his  success ;  and 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  respect  of 
posterity. 

From  the  epoch  of  this  discovery,  fleets  traded  periodically  from  Egypt  to  Musiris, 
conveying  the  products  of  Europe  to  India,  and  conversely.  The  Indian  goods  having 
been  landed  at  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  were  thence  conveyed  by  caravans  to 
Coptos  (the  modern  Kenne),  on  the  Nile,  where  they  wei'e  put  on  board  lighters  and 
sent  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  distributed  all  over  the  western  world.  The 
goods  sent  to  India  were  conveyed  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice  by  the  same  route. 
Myos  Hormos  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  about  a  degree  to  the 
north  of  the  modern  port  of  Cosseir.  The  distance  from  it  to  Coptos,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  about  70  English  miles.  Berenice  was  situated  a  good  way  further  to  the  south, 
being  nearly  under  the  tropic.  It  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Its  distance 
from  Coptos  is  stated  by  Pliny  at  258  Roman  miles ;  the  different  resting  places  on  the 
road  were  determined  by  the  wells,  and  the  journey  occupied  about  12  days.  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  preferred  this  station  to  Myos  Hormos,  though  the  land  carriage  to 
Coptos  was  so  much  further,  from  its  greater  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
and  its  lessening  the  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea. 

Pliny  says  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Rome  through  Alex- 
andria was  increased  a  hundred  fold  (centupUcato  veneant)  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  &c. 
We  suspect  that  this  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  meaning  merely  that  their  price  was 
very  materially  enhanced.  If  the  increase  was  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  mentioned, 
it  must  have  been  owing  to  the  imposition  of  oppressive  tolls  and  duties,  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  expenses  of  conveyance.* — (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.  ;  Ameilhon,  Commerce  des  Egyptiens,  pp.  161 — 176.  &c.  ;  Robertson's 
Atidejit  India,  note  20.  &c. ) 

Besides  this  important  traffic,  which  supplied  Rome  and  the  western  world  with  the 
silks,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  otiier  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  a  great  trade  in 
corn  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  Egypt,  for  a  lengthened  period,  consti- 
tuted the  granary  from  which  Rome,  and  afterwards  Constantinople,  drew  the  principal 
part  of  their  supplies  ;  and  its  possession  was,  on  that  account,  reckoned  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Augustus  employed  merchantmen  of  a  larger  size  than  any  that  had 
previously  traded  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  convey  the  corn  of  Egypt  to  Ostia.  They 
were  escorted  by  ships  of  war.  The  fleet  received  the  names  of  sacra  and  felix  emhole  ; 
and  enjoyed  several  peculiar  privileges.  The  ships  belonging  to  it  were  the  only  ones 
authorised  to  hoist  the  small  sail  called  siippariim,  when  they  drew  near  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels  attached  to  the  fleet  were  sent  on  before, 
to  give  notice  of  its  approach  ;  and  a  deputation  of  senators  went  down  to  Ostia  to 
receive  the  ships,  which  anchored  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  number  of 
spectators.  The  captains  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  the  corn  on  board  their  ships 
was  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  in  Egypt,  and  tliat  the  cargoes  were  entire 
as  shipped.  —  ( Huet,  Commerce  et  Navigation  des  Anciens,  cap.  xlviii.  ;  Senecce  Epist, 
cap.  Ixxvii.  &c.) 

*  In  the  16th  century,  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Western  Europe  by  way  of  Alcxan- 
dria  and  Aleppo  was  about  three  times  tlie  cost  of  those  brought  by  tlie  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope.  —  (See 
post.  East  India  Company,  History  of.)  But  Egypt  was  then  occupied  by  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks, 
who  threw  every  sort  of  obstacle  in   the  way  of  commerce,  and  loaded  it  with  the  most  opi)ressive 
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Intercourse  with  India  hy  Alexandria.  —  These  few  details  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  give 
a  faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  Alexandria  in  the  commerce  of  antiquity.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  for  any  one  to  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world,  or  of  the  ancient  hemi- 
sphere, and  not  to  perceive  that  Egy])t  is  the  natural  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between 
Hindostan  and  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  barbarism  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  in- 
volved, could  make  the  intercourse  with  India  and  the  East  be  wholly  carried  on  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea  seems  to  have 
been  much  exaggerated.  Generally  speaking,  its  western  side  is  shallow  and  infested 
with  coral  reefs  ;  but  on  the  Arabian  side  the  water  is  deep  and  unobstructed ;  and  vessels 
availing  themselves  of  the  proper  seasons  for  sailing  up  and  down  the  sea,  may  navigate 
it  expeditiously,  and  in  perfect  safety.  —  ( See  Captain  Chesney's  Rej)ort  in  Papers 
relating  to  India,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  August  16.  1832.) 
We  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  good  order  and  civilisation  being 
again  established  in  Egypt,  some  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  will  revert  to 
its  ancient  channel.  There  is  not,  we  apprehend,  much  reason  to  think  that  the  project 
entertained  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  will  ever 
succeed.  The  distance  is  not  great,  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the 
flatness  of  the  ground,  the  fact  of  its  consisting  almost  wholly  of  moveable,  parched 
sand,  presents  obstacles  to  the  undertaking,  that  Volney  (  Voyage  en  Syrie,  Sj-c.  cap.  xiv. ), 
and  other  good  judges,  have  declared  insuperable.  The  route  by  Cosseir  (nearly  the 
same  as  that  by  Myos  Ilormos)  seems,  all  things  considered,  to  present  the  fewest 
obstacles.  The  water  in  the  port  of  Cosseir  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  pretty  good.  — 
(Chesney's  Report.)  The  distance  from  Cosseir  to  Kenne  (Coptos)  may  be  taken  at 
about  70  English  miles ;  and  it  woixld  not  be  very  difficult  to  construct  a  road  between 
these  points.  After  reacning  Kenne,  the  goods  would,  as  of  old,  be  embarked  on  the 
Nile  for  Alexandria,  &c.  Hence  the  importance,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  the 
civilisation  of  Egypt.  Even  were  it  productive  of  no  other  consequences  than  the 
facilitating  of  the  correspondence  l>etween  Europe  and  the  East,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  overrate  its  importance ;  but  the  fair  presumption  undoubtedly  is,  that  other  results 
would  follow ;  and  that  the  Mediterranean  ports  would  in  future  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  Indian  commodities  by  way  of  Alexandria.  The  more  westerly  European 
ports  would  continue,  we  believe,  to  use  the  present  channel  of  intercourse  with  India. 

Whether  these  anticipations  are  ever  destined  to  be  realised,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  the  progress  already  made  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  introducing  a  better  order  of 
things  into  Egypt,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  seems  fast  falling 
to  pieces,  would  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  important  changes  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  East.  At  all  events,  the  brief  statements  now  made,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
out  of  place  in  a  work  intended  to  exhibit,  however  imperfectly,  the  history,  principles, 
and  channels,  as  well  as  the  details  of  commerce. 

ALICANT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  lat.  38°  20'  4l"  N.,  long.  0°  SO' 
W.  Population  about  14,500,  and  declining.  The  port  is  an  open  and  spacious  bay, 
between  Cape  de  la  Huerta  on  the  north-east,  and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from 
each  other  S.  W.  and  N,  E.  about  10  miles.  Ships  may  enter  on  any  course  between  these 
points,  steering  direct  for  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  400  feet  high. 
Those  of  considerable  burden  moor  N.  and  S.,  distant  from  ^  to  1  mile  from  shore,  in 
from  4  to  8  fathoms  water  ;  they  are  exposed  to  all  winds  from  E.N. E.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
a  ship  having  been  driven  from  her  moorings.  Small  craft  lie  alongside  the  mole,  which 
is  already  320  yards  in  length,  and  is  to  be  projected  still  further  into  the  sea.  There 
are  no  pilots.  The  trade  of  Alicant,  though  still  considerable,  has  declined  much  within  the 
last  few  years ;  a  consequence  partly  of  the  emancipation  of  America  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  but  more  of  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  most  articles  of  foreign 
produce  into  Spain  —  (see  Barcelona),  and  the  extensive  smuggling  carried  on  from 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  Its  exports  consist  principally  of  barilla,  almonds,  wine,  and  raisins, 
with  small  quantities  of  olives,  olive  oil,  brandy,  figs,  salt,  wool,  silk,  anise,  &c.  The 
barilla  of  Alicant,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  is  almost  wholly  taken  off  by  England. 
The  exports  amount  to  from  50,000  to  90,000  quintals.*  The  celebrated  sweet  wine, 
tent  (vino  tinto),  is  exported  from  this  port,  principally  for  Brazil ;  a  little  dry  wine  goes 
to  Gibraltar.  Almonds,  of  which  about  10,000  quintals  are  exported,  go  mostly  to 
Hamburgh.  The  raisins  are  not  of  the  finest  quality;  those  brought  to  England 
are  principally  used  in  confectionary.  Oil,  which  was  formerly  sent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  South  America,  is  now  comparatively  neglected.  Dates  are  exported,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  sold  here  as  Barbary  dates.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  linen, 
salted  fish,  tobacco,  grain,  iron,  timber,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton  and 
cotton  stuffs,  &c.      The  linens,  of  which  from  350,000  to  500,000  yards  are  annually 

*  This  is  the  consul's  statement.     Mr.  Ingliss  represents  the  experts  as  considerably  greater. 
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imported,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  by  France  and  Genoa.  In  1831,  there  entered 
the  port  of  Alicant  157  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  16,715  tons;  of  these  were, 
British  54,  burden  5,719  tons;  French  45,  burden  3,080  tons;  Sardinian  40,  burden 
4,166  tons;  Swedish  5,  burden  1,350  tons,  &c. 

It  was  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  that  large  quantities  of  Benicarlo 
wine  were  shipped  at  Alicant  for  Cette  :  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  almost  all  the  Benicarlo 
being  shipped  from  the  northern  ports  of  Valencia,  and  principally  from  Benicarlo, 
whence  it  has  its  name.  — (Inpliss's  Spain  in  1830,  p.  342.) 

Shipping  Cfiarfrcs.  — These  vary  according  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs.  On  a  ship  of  300  tons  unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes,  they  would  be,  including  consulage, 
as  follows :  — 

Spanish 
British 
lYench 
Danish 

Custom-house  Regulations.  —  A  manifest  of  the  cargo,  the  siiip's  tonnage,  and  number  of  crew, 
must  be  presented  within  24  hours  after  pratique  being  given,  when  two  officers  are  put  on  board  to 
prevent  smuggling.  The  consignees  then  make  entry  of  tlie  articles  consigned  to  them,  and  obtain  an 
order  to  land  and  bring  them  to  the  Custom-house,  where  they  are  inspected  and  the  duties  ascertained  ; 
but  before  obtaining  this  order,  the  consignees  must  produce  a  certificate  of  origin  from  the  Sjjanish 
consul  at  the  port  of  lading,  if  it  be  in  a  foreign  country,  for  without  this  the  entry  is  not  allowed,  and 
the  goods  are  deposited  in  the  Custom-house  until  it  be  obtained.  When  the  discharge  is  completed,  the 
vessel  is  searched  by  the  surveyor,  who  reix)rts  having  done  so  to  the  collector.  To  load  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  outward  cargo,  the  master  has  to  report  his  intention  to  the  collector,  who  gives  his  order  per- 
mitting goods  to  be  shipped,  and  the  shippers  make  their  specific  entries.  When  the  vessel  is  loaded,  the 
waiting  officers  make  their  return  to  the  collector;  who,  on  being  presented  with  the  receipts  of  the 
cai)tain  of  the  port  and  of  the  Pratique  office  for  their  respective  charges,  grants  his  clearance,  upon  which 
a  bill  of  health  is  obtained,  and  the  vessel  is  clear  for  sea. 

Warehousing  System.  —  Goods  that  may  be  legally  imported,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses  for 
twelve  months,  paying,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  must 
be  either  taken  for  home  consumption  or  re-shipped.  The  2  per  cent,  is  charged,  whether  the  goods  lie 
for  a  day  or  the  whole  year.  In  charging  duties,  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste  or  damage  in  the 
warehouses. 

Rates  of  Commission  are  usually  2i  per  cent,  on  sales  and  purchases  ;  |  per  cent,  is  commonly  charged 
on  the  negotiation  of  bills.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  at  3  months'  credit.  Ordinary  discount  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Alicant  is  not  a  favourable  place  for  repairing  ships,  and  i)rovisions  of  all  sorts  are  scarce  and  dear. 

Vessels  with  foul  bills  of  health,  or  coming  from  an  infected  or  suspected  place,  though  with  clean  bills, 
are  usually  ordered  to  Port  Mahon  to  perform  quarantine.  But  vessels  coming  with  clean  bills  obtain, 
under  ordinary  circumstance*,  immediate  pratique. 

Monet/.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Alicant  in  libras  of  20  sueldos  ;  each  sueldo  containing  12  dineros ;  the 
libra,  also  called  the  peso,  =  10  reals ;  and  a  real  of  Alicant  =  272  maravedis  of  plate,  or  5r2  raara- 
vedis  vellon.     The  libra  may  be  valued  at  os.  6d.  sterling,  and  the  real  at  i^d.  ditto. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — The  carga  =  2|  quintals  —  10  arrobas.  The  arroba  consists  either  of  24  large 
pounds,  or  of  36  small  ditto;  the  latter  having  12  Castilian  ounces  to  the  pound,  the  former  18.  The 
arroba  =  27  lbs.  6oz.  avoirdupois  ;  but  at  the  Custom-house  the  arroba  =  25  lbs.  of  16  oz.  each. 

The  principal  corn  measure  is  the  cahiz  orcaffise,  containing  12  barchiUas,  96medios,  or  192  quartillos. 
The  cahiz  =:  7  Winch,  bushels,  nearly. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  tiie  cantaro  of  8  medios,  or  16  quartillos.  The  cantaro  =  305  English 
wine  gallons.     The  tonnclada  or  ton  contains  2  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  cantaros. 

The  yard  or  vara,  dividetl  into  4  palmos,  is  =  2996,  or  very  nearly  30  English  inches. 

{Co7isurs  Answer  to  Circular  Queries;  Ingliss^s  Spain  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  &c. ;  Kelly's  Cambist,  S(C.) 

ALIENS.  According  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
common  law,  all  individuals  born  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England  (alibi 
natus)  are  aliens  or  foreigners. 

It  is  obvious,  liowever,  tluit  this  strict  intei-pretation  could  not  be  maintained  without 
very  great  inconvenience  ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  exceptions  in  favour  of  the 
children  born  of  native  parents  resident  in  foreign  countries  was  early  recognised.  The 
25  Edw.  3.  Stat.  2.  enacts,  that  all  children  born  abroad,  provided  both  the  parents 
were  at  the  time  cf  their  birth  in  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  mother  had  passed  the 
seas  by  her  husband's  consent,  might  inherit  as  if  born  in  England.  And  this  relaxation 
lias  been  carried  still  further  by  several  modern  .statutes  :  so  that  all  children  born  out  of 
tlie  king's  ligeance,  whose  fathers,  or  grandfathers  by  the  father's  side,  were  natural  born 
subjects,  are  now  deemed  to  be  themselves  natural  born  subjects ;  unless  their  ancestors 
were  outlawed,  or  banished  beyond  sea  for  high  treason,  or  were,  at  the  birth  of  such 
children,  in  the  service  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  Great  Britain. 

Naturalisation  of  Aliens.  —  Aliens  may  be  naturalised  by  act  of  parliament,  which  puts  them  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  natural  born  subjects,  except  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  being  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  or  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  under  the  crown. 

A  denizen  is  an  alien  born,  who  has  obtained  letters  patent,  ex  donatione  regis,  to  make  him  an  English 
subject.  He  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  a  natural  born  subject  and  an  alien.  He  may 
acquire  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  but  not  by  inheritance  ;  and  may  transmit  such  lands  to  his  children 
born  after  his  denization,  but  not  to  those  born  before.  —  {Blackstone's  Com.  book  i.  cap.  10.) 

An  alien  may  also  bs  naturalised  by  serving  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  war, 
for  three  years,  or,  if  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  to  that  effect,  for  two  years. —(6  Geo.  4.  cap.  109. 
U  16.17.) 

Influence  of  the  Residence  of  Aliens.  —  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  resort  of  foreigners  to  a  country,  and  their  residence  in  it,  are  highly  conducive  to  its 
interests.  Those  who  emigrate  in  order  to  practise  their  calling  in  an  old  settled  country, 
are  pretty  uniformly   distinguished  for  activity,   enterprise,    and  good  conduct.      The 
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native  inhabitants  have  so  many  advantages  on  their  side,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  foreigners  should  ever  come  into  any  thing  like  successful  competition  with 
them,  imless  they  were  acquainted  with  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  of  which 
the  others  were  ignorant,  or  possessed  superior  skill,  industry,  or  economy.  But  whether 
aliens  practise  new  acts,  or  introduce  more  perfect  processes  into  the  old,  or  display 
superior  economy,  &c.,  their  influx  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage. 
They  practically  instruct  those  among  whom  they  reside  in  what  it  most  concerns  them 
to  know,  that  is,  in  those  departments  of  art  and  science  in  which  they  are  inferior  to 
others ;  and  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  foreign  sagacity,  skill,  or  prac- 
tice has  produced  that  is  most  perfect.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  benefits 
conferred  on  most  countries  by  the  resort  of  aliens.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
there  was  hardly  any  other  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  even  now  it  is  far  easier  to  learn  any  new  art,  method,  or  process,  from  the 
example  and  instruction  of  those  familiar  with  its  details,  than  from  the  best  possible 
descriptions.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  every  age  and  country  shows  that  the  progress 
of  nations  in  the  career  of  arts  and  civilisation  depends  more  on  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  on  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  treated  foreigners,  than  on  almost  any  thing 
else. 

English  Legislation  as  to  Aliens.  —  But,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  above, 
an  antipathy  to  resident  foreigners  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  all  rude  and  uncivilised 
nations.  Whatever  is  done  by  thein  appears  to  be  so  much  taken  from  the  employment, 
and,  consequently,  from  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens ;  wliile  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  new  arts  or  improved  practices  they  introduce,  for  the  most  part  manifest  thein- 
selves  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  rarely  make  any  impression  on  the  multitude.  Hence 
the  jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  foreigners  are  uniformly  regarded  in  all  countries 
not  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  The  early  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  strangers 
as  a  species  of  enemies,  with  whom,  though  not  actually  at  war,  they  maintained  no  sort 
of  friendly  intercourse.  "  Hostis,"  says  Cicero,  "  apud  majores  nostras  is  dicehatur,  quern 
nunc  peregrinum  dicimus."  —  (De  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed,  that 
a  clause  is  inserted  in  Magna  Charta  which  has  the  encouragement  of  commerce  for  its 
object ;  being  to  the  effect,  that  "  all  merchants  (if  not  openly  prohibited  before}  shall 
have  safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  and  to  come  into  England,  to  reside  in  and 
go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water  ;  to  buy  and  sell  without  any  manner 
of  evil  tolls,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and  if  they  be  of  a 
land  making  war  against  us,  and  such  be  found  in  our  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm  of  body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  unto  us, 
or  our  chief  justice,  how  our  merchants  be  entreated  in  the  land  making  war  against  us; 
and  if  our  merchants  be  well  entreated  there,  shall  be  so  likewise  here." 

But  until  the  era  of  Edward  I.  the  stipulation  in  the  Great  Charter  as  to  foreign  mer- 
chants seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  Avhether,  previously  to  his 
reign,  they  could  either  hire  houses  of  their  own,  or  deal  except  through  the  medium  of 
some  Englishman.  But  this  intelligent  prince  saw  the  advantage  that  Avould  result  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  his  subjects  from  the  residence  and  intercourse  of  Germans, 
Flemings,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  at  that  time,  were  very  superior  to  the 
English  in  most  branches  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  He,  therefore,  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  repeal  of  some  of  the  more  oppressive  restrictions  on  aliens,  and  gave 
them  a  charter  which  conveyed  considerable  privileges.*  Down,  however,  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  it  continued  to  be  customary  to  arrest  one  stranger  for  the  debt,  and 
even  to  punish  him  for  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  others  !  It  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  the  gross  injustice  of  this  barbarous  regulation  ever  permitted  it  to  be 
adopted ;  and  yet  it  was  probably,  at  one  period,  the  common  law  of  most  European 
states.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  foundations  of  good  order  and  civilisation  began  to  be 
laid,  its  operation  was  seen  to  be  most  pernicious.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  entered  into  a 
convention  with  the  Venetians,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they  should 
have  full  liberty  to  come  to  England  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  without  being  liable 
for  the  debts  or  crimes  of  others.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were  entered  into  with 
other  foreigners.  At  length,  in  1353,  this  disgraceful  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by 
27  Edward  3.  stat.  ii.  cap.  17.  ;  it  being  provided  in  this  statute,  not  only  that  no 
stranger  shall  be  impeached  for  the  trespass  or  debt  of  another,  but  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  breaking  out  with  any  foreign  power,  its  subjects,  residing  amongst  us,  shall  be 
warned  thereof  by  proclamation,  and  be  allowed  forty  days  to  arrange  their  affairs,  and 

*  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  in  1328.  Among  other  clauses,  it  has  the  following,  viz. : 
1st,  That  on  any  trial  between  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  the  jury  shall  be  half  foreigners  ;  2d,  That  a 
proper  person  sliall  be  appointed  in  London  to  be  justiciary  for  foreign  merchants ;  and,  3d,  That  there 
shall  be  but  one  weight  and  measure  throughout  the  kingtlom.  —  {Anderson,  anno  1302.) 
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to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  under  special  circumstances,  this  term  may  ba 
extended.  There  are  few  acts  in  the  statute-book  that  reflect  more  credit  on  their  pro- 
posers, or  that  have  been  more  advantageous  than  this. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Edward  III.  to  such  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  as  chose  to  immigrate  to  England,  a  good  many  came  over; 
and  it  is  from  their  immigration  that  we  may  date  the  improvement  and  importance  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  this  country.  —  (See  Woollen  Manufacture.)  But  this 
policy,  however  wise  and  judicious,  was  exceedingly  unpopular.  The  foreigners  were 
openly  insulted,  and  their  lives  endangered,  in  London  and  other  large  towns ;  and  a  few 
of  them  in  consequence  returned  to  Flanders.  Edward,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven 
from  his  purpose  by  an  unfounded  clamour  of  this  sort.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in 
which  every  person  accused  of  disturbing  or  attacking  the  foreign  weavers  was  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment. 
In  a  parliament  held  at  York,  in  1335,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  protection  and 
security  of  foreign  merchants  and  others,  by  which  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all  who 
gave  them  any  disturbance.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  effect,  for  a  while,  at  least,  of 
preventing  any  outrages. 

The  corporations  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  great  towns,  have  been  at  all  times 
the  principal  enemies  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  not 
*  more  hostile  to  them  than  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen,  belonging  to  another  part 
of  the  kingdom,  as  should  have  attempted  to  settle  amongst  them  without  being  free 
of  their  corporation.  But  in  denouncing  foreigners  they  had  the  national  prejudice 
on  their  side  ;  and  their  attempts  to  confirm  and  extend  their  monopolies  by  their  exclu- 
sion were  regarded  as  the  noblest  etForts  of  patriotism  !  Edward  III.  was  fully  aware 
of  the  real  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  steadily  resisted  their  pretensions. 
But  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors  they  succeeded  better  :  some  of  these  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate,  whilst  others  enjoyed  the  crown  only  by  a  disputed  title,  and  in  defiance  of 
powerful  competitors.  The  support  of  the  great  towns  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  such  princes,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  policy,  could  hardly 
venture  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  such  powerful  bodies  to  exclude  strangers,  and  to 
impose  restrictions  on  commerce.  From  the  death  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  progress  made  by  the  country  was  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  little 
promoted  by  legislative  enactments.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  influence 
of  corporations  seems  to  have  predominated  in  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  ;  and  our  legislation  partook  of  the  selfish,  monopolising  character 
of  the  source  whence  it  was  principally  derived.  Were  the  acts  and  proceedings  as  to 
aliens  the  only  memorials  of  our  policy  from  1377  to  1560,  we  should  certainly  seem  to 
have  retrograded  materially  during  the  interval.  Some  of  these  acts  were  passed  with 
so  little  consideration,  and  were  so  very  absurd,  that  they  had  to  be  immediately  repealed. 
Of  this  sort  was  the  statute  of  the  8  Henry  6.  cap.  24.,  to  the  effect  "  that  no  English- 
man sliall  within  this  realm  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  hereafter,  to  any  merchant  alien, 
any  manner  of  merchandises,  but  only  for  ready  payment  in  hand,  or  else  in  merchandises 
for  merchandises,  to  be  paid  and  contented  in  hand,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 
But  as  an  enactment  of  this  sort  )vas  very  speedily  found  to  be  more  injurious  to  our- 
selves than  to  the  foreigner,  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  sessions. 

The  more  tyrannical  their  conduct  in  other  respects,  the  inore  were  our  pi-inces  disposed 
to  humour  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners.  If  not  a  cheap,  it  was,  at  least,  an 
easy  method  of  acquiring  popularity.  In  the  very  first  parliament  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  III.,  a  statute  was  passed  full  of  the  most  ridiculous,  contradictory,  and  un- 
founded allegations  as  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  laying 
them  under  the  most  oppressive  restraints.  Considering,  indeed,  the  sort  of  treatment  to 
which  aliens  were  then  exposed,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  they  should  ever  have  thought 
of  visiting  the  country  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  resort  of  foreign  mer- 
chants to  our  ports  was  materially  impaired  by  the  statutes  referred  to,  and  others  of  the 
same  description.  This  is  evident  from  the  act  19  Henry  7.  cap.  6.,  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  woollen  cloth  is  not  sold  or  uttered  as  it  hath  been  in  divers  parts,"  and  that 
"  foreign  commodities  and  merchandises  are  at  so  dear  and  exceeding  high  price,  that 
the  buyer  cannot  live  thereon."  But  in  despite  of  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  restraints  on  aliens,  and  on  trade,  they  were  both  increased  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  corporations  seem  to  have  been  disregarded,  aiid  an  attempt  made  to  act, 
not  by  starts,  but  consistently,  on  the  policy  of  Edward  III. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  friends 
of  the  reformed  religion,  which,  at  the  time,  was  far  from  being  firmly  established,  and 
the  government,  were  glad  to  receive  such  an  accession  of  strength  ;  and  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Flemings  in   commerce  and  manufactures,  the    immigrants  contributed 
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materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  in  England.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  contented  themselves,  perhaps  that  they  might  not  excite  the 
public  prejudice,  with  declining  to  enforce  the  laws  against  aliens,  without  taking  any 
very  active^  steps  in  their  favour. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  corporation  of  London  renewed  with  increased  earnest- 
ness their  complaints  of  aliens.  In  1622,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  evidently  written 
by  James  himself,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  keeping  "  a  due  temperament"  between 
the  interests  of  the  complainants  and  those  of  the  foreigners,  he  subjects  the  latter  to 
fresh  disabilities. 

Since  the  revolution,  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  aliens  have  continued  to  gain  ground :  several  of  the  restraining  statutes 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  others  have  been  so  much  modified  by  the  interference  of 
the  courts,  which  have  generally  been  inclined  to  soften  their  severity,  that  their  more 
offensive  provisions  are  become  inoperative.  In  1708,  an  act  was  passed,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  corporations,  for  the  general  naturalisation  of  all  foreign 
protestants ;  but  the  prejudice  against  them  was  still  so  powerful  that  it  was  repealed 
within  about  three  years.  Some  unsuccessful  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  carry  a 
similar  measure.  One  of  these,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  occasioned  the  pub- 
lication by  Dr.  Tucker  of  two  excellent  pamphlets,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  natural- 
isation act  is  most  ably  vindicated,  and  the  arguments  against  it  successfully  exposed.* 
But  no  such  statute  has  hitherto  been  passed,  and  aliens  still  continue  subject  to  various 
disabilities. 

Disabilities  of  Aliens.  — The  principal  of  these  regards  the  possession  of  fixed  property.  It  is  ruled 
that  lands  purchased  by  an  alien  for  his  own  use,  may  be  seized  by  the  king.  "  If,"  says  Blackstone,  "  he 
could  acquire  a  permanent  property  in  lands,  he  must  owe  an  allegiance,  equally  permanent  with  that 
property,  to  the  king  of  England;  which  would  probably  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  owes  to  his 
own  natural  liege  lord  :  besides  that,  thereby  the  nation  might  in  him  be  subject  (o  foreign  influence,  and 
feel  many  other  inconveniences.  Wherefore  by  the  civil  law  such  contracts  were  made  void,  but  the 
prince  had  no  such  advantage  of  forfeiture  thereby  as  with  us  in  England."  —  {Co?mnentaries,  book  i. 
cap.  10.) 

An  alien  cannot  take  a  benefice  without  the  king's  consent,  nor  can  he  enjoy  a  place  of  trust,  or  take  a 
grant  of  lands  from  the  crown.  Aliens  may,  however,  acquire  property  in  money,  goods,  or  other  personal 
estate,  and  may  have  houses  for  the  purpose  of  their  habitation,  and  for  carrying  on  their  business.  They 
may  bring  actions  as  to  their  personal  effects,  and  may  dispose  of  them  by  will.  The  droit  (Vauhaine  {jus 
albinatus,  i.  e.  alibi  nafus),  or  the  right  of  the  crown  to  succeed  to  the  effects  of  an  alien  at  his  death,  so 
long  the  custom  in  France,  never  obtained  in  England.  If  an  alien  abroad  die  intestate,  his  whole  property 
here  is  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  he  resided  ;  but  such  res-idence  must  have 
been  stationary,  and  not  occasional,  otherwise  the  foreign  municipal  regulations  will  not  apply  to  the 
property. 

Aliens  may  trade  as  freely  as  natives ;  and  for  these  many  years  past,  the  duties  of  package  and  scavage 
in  the  port  of  London,  repealed  in  183.'5,  were  the  only  peculiar  duties  with  which  they  were  burdened. 
The  statutes  of  Henry  Vlll.  restraining  alien  artificers  from  working  for  themselves,  are  understood  to 
have  been  repealed  by  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  7. ;  and  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  as  they 
please. 

Aliens  indicted  for  felony  or  misdemeanor  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  which  half  are  foreigners;  a  privilege 
they  have  enjoyed,  as  already  seen,  with  some  partial  interruptions,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Conditions  of  Residence.  —  During  the  late  war,  aMens  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police; 
they  were  obliged  to  send  frequent  reports  of  their  residence,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
employed  ;  and  were  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  moment  by  an  order  from  the  secretary 
of  state.     The  conditions  under  which  they  now  reside  amongst  us  are  embodied  in  the  7  Geo.  4.  cap.  54. 

1  his  act  requires  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  foreign  parts  to  declare  in  writing  the  names, 
rank,  occupations,  &c.  of  all  aliens  on  board  such  vessel,  or  who  have  been  landed  from  it  any  wliere 
within  the  realm.  Such  declaration  to  be  made  immediately  on  arrival :  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make 
it,  or  making  a  false  one,  is  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  20/.,  and  a  further  sum  of  10/.  for  each  alien  in 
such  vessel,  or  landed  from  it  within  the  realm.  Aliens  bona  fide  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  vessel 
are  excepted.  —  §  1. 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  residence,  which  are  merely  that  every  alien  is 
required  to  make  a  declaration  and  registry,  renewed  half  yearly,  or  oftener  if  required  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  his  name,  abode,  and  occupation.  Aliens  neglecting  to  make  such  declaration,  or  making  a  false 
one,  are,  for  every  such  offence,  to  ibrteit  any  sum  not  exceeding  50/.,  or  be  imprisoned  any  time  not 
exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  two  justices. 

Policy  of  the  Laws  as  to  Aliens.  —  The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
and  others  for  preventing  aliens  from  acquiring  fixed  property  seem  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. In  small  states  there  might  be  grounds,  perhaps,  for  fearing  lest  the  easy 
admission  of  aliens  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  give  them  an  improper  bias ;  but 
in  a  country  like  England,  such  apprehensions  would  be  quite  futile.  In  this  respect 
the  example  of  Holland  seems  quite  decisive.  Notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
limited  population  of  that  country,  it  was  "  the  constant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make 
Holland  a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  all  persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers  ; 
no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for,  nor  solicitation  of  any  potentate  whatever,  has  at 
any  tiine  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy,  or  make  the  state  recede  from  protecting,  those 
who  have  fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation." —  (^Proposals  for  amend- 
ing the  Trade  of  Holland,  printed  by  authority.      Lond.  1751.) 

A  short  residence  in  the  country,  and  a  small  payment  to  the  state,  was  all  that  was 
required  in  Holland  to  entitle  a  foreigner  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  native.      And 

•  Historical  Remarks  on  the  late  Naturalization  Bill,  1751 ;  Queries  occasioned  by  the  late  Naturalization 
Bill,  1752. 
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it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  it  has  not  been  so  much  as  insinuated  that  this  liberal 
conduct  was  in  any  instance  productive  of  a  mischievous  result.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  highest  authorities  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  by  the  republic  in  wealth  and  commerce.  It  is  said  in  the  official  paper  just 
quoted,  that  "  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that 
have  occurred  in  other  countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental 
law  has  been  the  cause  that  many  people  have  not  only  fled  hither  for  refuge,  with  their 
whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  but  have  also  settled  and 
established  many  trades,  fabrics,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences,  in  this  country  ;  not- 
withstanding the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and  manufactures  were  almost  wholly 
wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts."  {Ibid.) 
With  such  an  example  to  appeal  to,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  that  any  number  of  foreigners  which  it  is  at  all  likely 
should  ever  come  to  England  under  the  most  liberal  system,  could  occasion  any  political 
inconvenience ;  and  in  all  other  respects  their  immigration  would  be  advantageous.  A 
general  naturalisation  act  would,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  a  wise  and  politic 
measure.  It  might  be  enacted,  that  those  only  who  had  resided  three  or  four  years  in 
the  country,  and  given  pi'oofs  of  their  peaceable  conduct,  should  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  its  advantages. 

(Some  parts  of  this  article  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Treat'n^e  on  Commerce  written  for  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  the  author  of  this  Work.) 

ALKALIES.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  these  bodies  are,  a  strong  acrid  and 
powerfully  caustic  taste  ;  a  corrosive  action  upon  all  animal  matter,  destroying  its  texture 
with  considerable  rapidity ;  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  in  their  caustic  state,  they 
absorb  carbonic  acid  with  great  rapidity,  and  become  carbonated  (or  mild).  Their  action 
upon  vegetable  colours  also  affords  us  means  by  which  the  presence  of  an  uncombined  or 
carbonated  alkali  may  be  detected ;  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  to  a  red 
brown  tint  when  iminersed  into  solutions  containing  them  ;  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmvis, 
after  being  reddened  by  an  acid,  is  again  restored;  the  infusions  of  the  red  cabbage,  the 
violet,  and  many  other  purple  vegetable  colours,  are  converted  to  green.  Litmus  paper 
reddened  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 
With  the  various  acids  they  also  combine,  forming  the  very  important  and  extensive  class 
of  compounds  generally  called  salts ;  a  salt  being  any  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  metallic  oxide. 

Alkalimetry.  —  The  method  by  which  the  value  of  the  alkalies,  or  carbonated  alkalies,  is  determined, 
being  of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  shall  here  treat  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
It  is  an  established  fact,  that  ^19  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  specific  gravity  r8485,  are  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  neutralisation  of  70  parts  by  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  48  of  pure  potass,  or  54 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  32  of  soda ;  and  that  70  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  neutralise 
100  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass  :  hence,  by  employing  a  glass  tube  of  about  two  ounces'  capacity,  and 
accurately  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  taking  70  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  to 
make  the  100  measures  complete,  every  measure  of  this  dilute  acid  must  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  potass.  The  per  centage  of  real  carbonate  of  potass  existing  in  any  sample  of  pearlash  may  be 
at  once  ascertained  by  taking  100  grains  of  the  sample,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  straining,  and  adding 
by  degrees  100  measures  of  the  test  acid  above  mentioned ;  the  point  of  neutralisation  (when  it  ceases  to 
affect  litmus  paper  or  reddened  litmus)  being  accurately  ascertained,  the  residual  acid  will  give  the  per 
centage  of  impurities  ;  for  instance,  say  that  75  measures  of  the  dilute  acid  have  been  employed  to  render 
100  grains  of  a  sample  of  pearlash  perfectly  neutral,  then  we  liave  ascertained  that  it  contains  IS  per  cent, 
impurities.  The  same  process  of  course  must  be  followed  in  examining  samples  of  barilla  or  kelp,  except 
that  the  alkali  contained  in  them,  being  carbonate  of  soda,  9075  of  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  employed  instead 
of  70.  The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  which  he  uses  only  one  test  acid,  is  as  follows :  — 
Into  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  and  a  half  long,  and  as  cylindrical  as 
possible  throughout  its  whole  length,  1,000  grains  of  water  are  to  be  weighed,  and  the  space  occupied 
marked  on  the  tube  by  a  fine  file ;  this  space  is  then  divided  from  above  downwards  into  100  equal  parts. 
At  2."3"44,  or  76  56  parts  from  the  bottom,  an  extra  line  should  be  made,  and  soda  marked  opposite  to  it ; 
at  48  96  potass  should  be  marked  in  the  same  way  ;  at  54-6.3,  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  at  65,  carbonate  of 
potass.  A  diluted  acid  is  now  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  1"127  ;  and  this  is  made 
by  mixing  intimately  together  19  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  81  of  water.  The  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  employment  of  this  acid  is  as  follows  : — The  dilute  acid  is  to  be  measured  in  the  tube  up  to  the 
Ime  opposite  to  which  the  alkali  sought  for  is  marked  ;  if  barilla,  which  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  5460 
measures  are  to  be  taken.  The  100  measures  are  then  made  up  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use,  following  the  method  before  stated. 

The  alkalies  are  four  in  number,  namely,  ammonia  (or  volatile  alkali),  potass  (or  vegetable  alkali),  soda 
(or  mineral  alkali),  and  lithia  ;  which  last  is  of  so  little  importance  that  we  shall  not  treat  of  it  here. 

The  combinations  of  these  alkalies  with  the  various  acids,  whenever  they  form  compounds  of  any  im- 
portance,  will  be  noticed. 

Atmnonia,  or  Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  or  Volatile  Alkali,  — in  its  uncombined  form,  is  an  elastic  gaseous 
body,  having  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  destroys  animal  life,  converts  the  yellow  of  turmeric 
paper  to  a  brown,  which,  from  the  volatility  of  the  alkali,  is  again  restored  by  a  gentle  heat  to  its  original 
colour.  This  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  into  solution  about  780  times  its  volume, 
forming  the  liquid  ammonia,  or  what  is  commonly  called  hartshorn.  Ammonia  is  liberated  whenever  any 
of  the  compounds  of  this  alkali  are  acted  upon  by  potass,  soda,  lime,  and  many  other  alkaline  earths.  Lime, 
from  its  being  the  most  economical,  is  generally  emi)loyed  :  the  best  proportions  for  its  preparations  are 
equal  weights  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia),  and  fresh  slaked  lime.  "When  these  are  introduced 
into  a  retort,  and  heat  applied,  ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Wetter's 
safety  tube  into  a  vessel  of  water,  by  which  the  gas  is  instantly  absorbed.  Muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the 
retort :  sometimes  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and  then  distilled.  As  thus  obtained,  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  930  or  '940,  water  being  equal  to  1000.  The  most  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  has  the 
specific  gravity  875. 
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Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Volatile  Salt,  or  Subcarhonate  of  Ammmia. —  Th\a  salt,  which  Is  very  much 
employed  in  various  processes  of  the  arts,  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  action  of  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime) 
upon  muriate  of  ammonia ;  a  double  decomposition  takes  place.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  sublimed 
in  vapour,  and  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel.  A  much  less  expensive  process  is,  however,  now 
followed,  namely,  from  the  waste  gas  liquors  obtained  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas ;  these  are  evaporated, 
and  the  black  impure  sulphuric  acid  added.  By  this  means  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and  the 
carbonate  procured  from  it  by  the  action  of  powdered  chalk,  as  in  the  former  process. 

Its  uses  are  principally  in  forming  other  compounds  of  ammonia,  as  smelling  salts  ;  and  it  is  likewise  em- 
ployed rather  extensively  by  pastry-cooks  for  making  light  pastry,  which  is  caused  by  the  volatile  carbonate 
of  ammonia  escaping  and  raising  up  the  pastry  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  during 
the  baking,  so  that  no  ill  eflfect  can  arise  from  its  use. 

Both  this  compound  and  the  preceding  act  as  violent  stimulants  on  the  animal  system. 

Muriate  of  Amm.onia,  or  Sal  Ammoniac  —  was  formerly  brought  to  this  country  from  Egypt,  where  it 
was  procured  by  submitting  the  soot  of  camels*  dung  (there  employed  for  fuel)  to  sublimation  in  closed 
vessels;  it  is,  however,  at  present  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities  in  this  country  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  most  economical  processes  are  either  submitting  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  intimately  with 
muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt)  to  sublimation,  or  by  substituting  the  bittern  of  sea  water,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  muriate  of  magnesia,  for  the  sea  salt.  In  the  first  process  a  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  which,  being  volatile,  rises  in  the  vaporous  form,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cool  parts  of  the 
apparatus  :  in  the  latter  process,  a  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  results.  It  is  generally  from  this 
salt  (muriate  of  ammonia)  that  the  liquid  ammonia  is  manufactured :  it  is  also  employed  in  tinning  and 
soldering,  to  preserve  the  metals  from  oxidation.  It  is  a  semi-transparent,  tough  salt,  having  an  acrid 
and  cool  taste,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  hemispherical  masses.  Sal  ammoniac  is  made  at 
Calcutta,  and  is  thence  exported  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs. 
In  18^24-25,  the  exports  amounted  to  114  tons. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  — The  preparation  of  the  sulphate  has  been  already  given  under  the  head  of  am- 
monia  ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  both  of  the  carbonate  and  muriate. 

Acetate  of  A?n?nonia.  — The  spirit  of  Mindererus  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
by  acetic  acid ;  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effervescence,  and  an  acetate  of  anunonia  is  formed  :  it  is 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge. 

All  these  salts  of  ammonia  have  the  following  properties ;  —  they  are  volatile  at  a  low  red  heat ;  the  fixed 
alkalies  decompose  them,  combining  with  their  acid,  and  the  ammonia  is  liberated. 

When  combined  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  the  boracic  or  phosphoric,  they  are  decomposed,  the  am- 
monia alone  being  volatilised,  and  the  acid  remaining  pure.  This  process  was  described  for  obtainitig 
pure  phosphoric  acid. 

Potass,  or  Vegetable  Alkali. — The  original  source  of  this  alkali  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whence 
is  derived  its  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  When  wood  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  lixiviated  with  water,  boiled, 
strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  intensely  alkaline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  potash,  from  this  process  being  conducted  in  iron  pots.  It  is  then  removed  to  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  submitted  to  heat,  and  a  current  of  air.  This  burns  out  extractive  matter  and  other  impurities,  and 
the  salt  assumes  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  is  hence  called  pearlashes.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  this 
process,  that  the  potashes  do  not  enter  into  fusion,  as  this  would  destroy  the  full  effect  of  the  operation. 

Pearlashes.  —  Pearlashes  generally  contain  about  from  60  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potass.  Its  uses  in  manufactures  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  of 
which  it  constitutes  about  one  sixth  of  the  materials  employed  ;  in  soap-making,  especially  for  the  softer 
kinds  of  soap;  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  first  rendered  caustic  by  means  of  lime.  In  the  rectifi- 
cation of  spirits,  large  quantities  are  employed  to  combine  with  the  water  previously  in  union  with  the 
spirit. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass,  or  Salt  of  Tartar —  is  used  in  preparing  the  subcarhonate  of  potass  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, (carbonate  of  potass  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,)  and  likewise  in  rendering  hard  spring  waters 
soft,  and  in  cleansing  substances  from  grease;  it  is  sometimes  called  salt  of  wormwood.  When  made  by  the 
deflagration  of  two  parts  of  tartar  of  argol  and  one  of  nitre,  it  is  called  black  flux,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  metallurgic  operations. 

From  the  subcarbonate  of  poiash  the  pure  and  uncombined  potass  is  obtained,  by  adding  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  burnt  lime,  previously  slaked,  and  boiling  them  with  half  their  weight  of  water.  By  this 
process  the  lime  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  potass  remains  in  solution  in  its  caustic  state ; 
by  boiling  the  clear  solution  rapidly  in  iron  vessels,  and  submitting  it  to  fusion,  we  obtain  the  fused 
potass. 

If  it  be  required  perfectly  pure  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  in  silver  vessels,  and 
dissolve  in  strong  alcohol.  This  takes  up  the  pure  potass,  and  leaves  any  portion  of  the  subcarbonate  that 
may  not  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  lime ;  then  the  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off',  and  the  potass  fused  at 
a  red  heat,  and  poured  out  in  its  liquid  state  on  a  cold  slab.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  a  white,  brittle  mass, 
highly  deliquescent,  absorbing  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere.  When  evapor- 
ated in  iron  vessels  it  has  a  dirty  colour,  and  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
from  its  having  acted  upon  the  iron  boilers. 

Potass  acts  with  great  rapidity  upon  animal  substances,  destroying  their  texture,  and  is  on  this 
account  employed  as  a  caustic,  and  was  formerly  called  lapis  ivfernalis. 

Carbonate  {or,  in  the  chemical  nomenclature.  Bicarbonate)  of  Potass  —  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate :  and  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  2V2P,  and  crys. 
tallising.  It  is  used  in  making  effervescing  draughts.  It  loses  one  proportion  of  its  carbonic  acid  when 
heated,  and  is  converted  into  the  subcarbonate. 

Sulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Polychrest,  or  Vitr totaled  Tartar  —  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  salt,  which 
remains  after  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  neutrahs- 
ing  the  excess  of  acid  contained  in  that  salt  by  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

Bisulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Enixum.  — This  is  the  salt  mentioned  above,  as  the  residue  from  the  process 
for  obtaining  nitric  acid.  It  is  employed,  in  very  large  quantities,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum;  also  in 
tinning  iron,  for  pickling,  as  it  is  termed  ;  it  is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  flux. 

Hitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre.  —  This  salt,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  every  branch  of 
the  arts,  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  obtained  from 
soils  composed  of  decomposing  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  gives  rise,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  potass.  The 
nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for,  except  it  is  by  a  union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  taking  place  in  those  hot  climates ;  for,  from  authenticated  accounts,  no  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  exists  in  the  nitre  districts  of  India.  By  lixiviation  with  water  the  nitre  is  dissolved 
from  the  soil,  which  is  again  thrown  out  into  the  air,  to  be  washed  the  following  year ;  so  that  it  is 
formed  continually.  These  lixiviations  are  then  evaporated  ;  and  when  of  a  certain  strength,  a  quantity 
of  common  salt  separates,  which  is  removed  as  it  falls ;  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystallised  and  imported 
to  this  country,  always  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  impurities,  which  are  deducted  in  the  purchase 
of  large  quantities  of  the  article,  being  termed  its  refraction.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  pure  nitric  acid,  refined  or  re-crystallised. 

Nitre  may  be  also  made  artificially,  in  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  mixed  with  old 
mortar,  or  other  refuse  calcareous  earth  ;  these  arc  watered  occasionally,  too  much  moisture  being  hurt- 
ful; after  a  certain  period,  depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  gor.e  on,  the  whole  is 
submitted  to  lixiviation  together  with  wood-ashes,  which  contain  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  which  de- 
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composes  any  nitrate  of  lime  formed,  of  which  there  is  generally  a  considerable  quantity.  After  the 
lixiviation  is  complete,  which  takes  some  time,  the  solution  is  separated  and  boiled  down  ;  the  salt  sepa- 
rates as  in  the  other  process,  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystallised.  It  was  from  this  source  that  the  whole  of 
the  nitre,  nearly,  employed  by  the  French  during  the  long  protracted  war  with  the  continental  powers, 
was  obtained. 

Nitre  has  a  cold,  penetrating,  and  nauseous  taste ;  enters  into  igneous  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is 
then  moulded  into  round  cakes  called  sal  prunella.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid;  of 
gunpowder,  which  is  composed  of  75  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  16  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur  (the  nitre 
for  this  purpose  should  be  of  great  purity) ;  and  in  th"  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol:  as  a  flux  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  we  possess;  it  is  also  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food,  and  in  making  fri- 
gorific  mixtures :  1  oz.  of  nitre  dissolved  in  5  oz.  of  water  lowers  its  temperature  15  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  —  (See  Saltpetre.) 

Oxalate  and  Binoxnlate  of  Potass.  —  The  binoxalate  of  potass,  or  salt  of  lemon,  or  sorrel,  by  both  which 
last  names  it  is  very  commonly  known,  is  procured  from  the  juice  of  the  common  sorrel  (Rumex  Acetosa), 
or  the  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella),  by  crystallisation,  after  the  feculent  matter  has  been  separated  by 
standing  a  few  days.  Its  chief  uses  are,  in  removing  ink  spots  or  iron  moulds ;  and  also  as  a  refreshing 
beverage  when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 

The  neutral  oxalate  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  combining  the  excess  of  acid  which  it  contains  with  a 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass.  Is  very  much  used  in  chemistry,  as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of  lime. 
Tartrate  and  Bifartrate  of  Potass.  —  Bitartrate  of  potass,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is,  when  in  its  crude  and 
impure  state,  called  argol,  and  is  deposited  in  the  interior  of  wine  casks  during  fermentation,  and  from 
this  source  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained.  It  is  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  but 
may  be  purified  and  rendered  perfectly  white  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  dyeing,  hat-making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid,  and  many  of  the  compounds  of 
tartaric  acid,  as  tartar  emetic,  soluble  tartar  (tartrate  of  potass) :  when  heated  to  redness  it  is  converted  into 
carbonate  of  potass  and  charcoal ;  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre  and  thrown  into  a  red  hot  crucible  it 
forms  the  black  flux,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  the  white  flux,  both  of  which  are  very  much  em- 
ployed in  metallurgic  operations.  The  tartrate  is  made  by  the  addition  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  to  a 
solution  of  the  bitartrate  until  perfectly  neutral :  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative. 

Ferrocyanaie  or  Prussiate  of  Potass. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  at  a 
low  red  heat,  upcn  refuse  animal  matter,  such  as  hoofs,  horns,  skin,  &c.,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sub- 
carbonate, to  four  or  five  of  the  animal  matter.  But  the  process  recommended  by  M.  Gautier  is  prefer, 
able;  he  finds,  that  when  animal  matter  is  heated  with  nitre,  it  yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
ferroprussiate  than  when  either  potass  or  subcarbonate  of  potass  are  employed  ;  the  proportions  he  finds 
most  economical  are,  1  part  by  weight  of  nitre,  3  parts  of  dry  blood,  and  iron  scales  or  filings  equal  to  a 
fiftieth  of  the  blood  employed. 

The  coagulum  of  blood  is  mixed  intimately  with  the  nitre  and  iron  filings,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  very  low  red  heat,  in  deep  iron  cylinders,  as  long  as  vapours  con- 
tinue to  be  liberated  ;  when  cold,  the  contents  are  dissolved  in  12  or  15  times  their  weight  and  strained. 
On  evaporation,  till  of  the  specific  gravity  1-28-1,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  a  large  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  potass  crystallises,  and  by  further  evaporation  till  of  the  specific  gravity  1306,  the  ferroprussiate  of 
potass  crystallises  on  cooling.  This  is  to  be  recrystallised.  It  is  a  beautiful  yellow  salt,  very  tough,  having 
a  tenacity  similar  to  spermaceti,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  employed  very  extensively  in 
dyeing  blues,  and  in  calico  printing ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
ferroprussic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potass  dissolved  in 
water,  to  1  part  of  copperas,  and  4  parts  of  alum  in  solution. 

Chromate  of  Potass.  — This  salt  is  obtained  from  the  native  chromate  of  iron  by  the  action  of  nitre  at 
a  full  red  heat  in  equal  proportions.  By  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
coloured  salt  results.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  calico  making,  from  its 
producing  bright  yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead. 

Bichro7nate  of  Potass  —  is  prepared  from  the  above-mentioned  salt,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  from  the  heated  mass  by  the  action  of  water;  on  evaporating  this,  a  dark  red 
coloured  salt  crystallises,  which  is  the  bichromate.  This  is  also  very  largely  employed  by  the  calico 
printers,  and  when  mixed  in  solution  with  nitric  acid,  possesses  the  property  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours  ;  on  this  account  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  at  the  same  time  removes  a  vegetable  colour,  and 
forms  a  base  for  a  yellow  dye. 

Chlurate  or  Hy per oxy muriate  of  Potass.— The  preparation  of  this  salt  is  attended  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a 
solution  of  caustic  potass;  then  boiling  and  evaporating;  the  first  salt  that  separates  is  the  chlorate  of 
potass  ;  and  by  further  evaporation,  muriate  of  potass  is  obtained.  It  is  used  in  making  matches  for  in- 
stantaneous light  boxes,  which  are  prepared  by  first  dipping  the  wood  in  melted  sulphur,  and  then  into 
a  thin  paste,  formed  of  3  parts  chlorate  of  potass,  2  parts  starch,  and  a  little  vermilion  ;  with  sulphur  it 
forms  a  very  explosive  compound,  generally  employed  for  filling  the  percussion  caps  of  fowling-pieces. 

Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali. — The  sources  of  this  alkali  in  nature  are  various.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  when  plants  which  grow  by  the  sea-side  are  burnt.  The  ashes  thus  obtained  are  called 
barilla  and  kelp;  and  also  in  some  countries  it  is  found  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  called  nitrum  or  natron  ;  this  occurs  particularly  in  Egypt  and  South  America.  Trona  is  also 
another  native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  exported  from  Tripoli.  In  combination  with  muriatic  acid  it  is 
also  found  in  immense  abundance,  forming  the  rock  salt,  and  sea  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  carbonate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  potass  is  obtained  from  its  carbonate,  namely,  by  boiling 
it  with  fresh  burnt  lime  previously  slaked,  decanting  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporating  and  fusing.  It 
is  a  white  brittle  substance,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  converted  into  a  dry  carbonate.  Its  uses 
in  the  a;  ts  and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  soap-making  it  is  employed  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  for  this  purpose  is  generally  procured  from  barilla  or  kelp,  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and 
by  the  infusion  of  water  procuring  a  caustic  soda  ley  ;  this  is  mixed  with  oil  and  fatty  matters  in  various 
proportions,  and  boiled  ;  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  matter  takes  place,  and  the  soap  formed  rises  to 
the  surface  ;  the  ley  is  then  drawn  from  beneath,  and  fresh  leys  added,  until  the  soap  is  completely  free 
from  oil ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  Soda  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  crown,  and  bottle 
glass,  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or  sulphate. 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda.  (In  the  chemical  nomenclature  it  is  called  carbonate.)  —  This  is  generally  pre- 
pared from  barilla,  which  contains  about  from  16  to  24  per  cent.  Barilla  is  procured  by  incinerating  the 
salsula  soda,  and  other  sea-side  plants  ;  it  is  made  in  large  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Kelp  is  another 
impure  carbonate  of  soda,  but  does  not  contain  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  the  ashes  obtained  from 
sea  weeds  by  incineration,  and  is  made  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland.  From  these,  the  crystallised 
carbonate  (or  subcarbonate,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  boiling,  straining,  evaporating,  and  skimming  off  the  common  salt  as  it  forms  on  the  surface;  on 
cooling,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  crystallises.  Another  method  is  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  soda  with 
carbonate  of  lirne  and  charcoal,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  soluble  carbonate  ;  also,  by  the  action  of  car- 
bonate  of  potass  (pearlash)  upon  solutions  of  sea  salt.  —  (See  Barilla  and  Kelp.) 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  —  is  procured  by  driving  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  solutions  of  the 
carbonate,  and  then  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  212°  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  making 
soda  water  powders.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  Tharmacopceia.  By  the  application  of  a  red  heat 
it  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  subcai bonate. 
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Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber  Salts.  —  Tliis  salt,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Glauber,  from  its  dis- 
coverer,  is  the  residue  of  a  great  many  chem-cal  processes;  for  instance,  when  muriate  of  soda  is  acted 
upon  by  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  result ;  in  making  chlorine  gas  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  manganese  result; 
the  materials  employed  being  sea  salt,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  :  also, 
in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid  from  the  acetate  of  soda,  and  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
from  sea  salt  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  colourless,  transparent  salt,  effloresces  readily 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  dry  powder  ;  it  has  a  cold,  bitter  taste.  It  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  sodn,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is  found  native  in  some  countries,  particularly 
in  Persia  and  South  America  —  frequcntlv  as  an  efflorescence  upon  new  walls. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  — This  salt  is  found  native  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  called,  from  its  square 
form,  cubic  nitre;  it  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Sea  Salt. — This  compound  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  called 
from" this  circumstance  rock  salt,  or  sal  gem.  The  mines  of  (  heshire  and  Droitwich,  in  this  country,  and 
those  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  many  others,  afford  immense  quantities  of  this  compound.  It 
is  also  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  both  spontaneously  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
large  iron  boilers  ;  the  uncrystallisable  fluid  is  called  the  bittern  ;  basket  salt  is  made  by  placing  the  salt 
after  evaporation  in  conical  baskets,  and  passing  through  it  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  which  dis^olves 
and  carries  off  the  m.uriate  of  magnesia  or  lime.  Pure  salt  should  not  become  moist  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  it  decrepitates  when  heated;  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  muriatic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  many  other  operations  ;  also  in  glazing  stone-ware,  pottery,  &c. ;  and  from  its 
great  antiseptic  properties,  is  used  largely  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food;  as  a  flux  also  in  metal- 
lurgy. 

Borate  of  Soda,  or  Borax.  —  This  salt  is  found  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  deposited  from  saline  lakes;  it  is 
called  tincal,  and  is  imported  into  this  country,  where  it  is  purified  by  solution  ;  the  fatty  matter  with 
which  the  tincal  is  always  coated  being  removed,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crystallised :  its  principal 
uses  are  as  a  flux,  from  its  acting  very  powerfully  upon  earthy  substances. 

ALKANET,  OR  ANCHUSA  (Ger.OrJ^awei;  T>u.  Ossetong ;  Fr.  Orcanette ;  It.  An- 
cusa  ;  Sp.  Arcaneta),  a  species  of  bugloss  (Anchusa  tinctoria  Lin.).  It  has  been  cultivated 
in  England ;  but  is  found  of  the  finest  quality  in  Siberia,  Spain,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  the 
only  parts  that  are  made  use  of.  When  in  perfection,  they  are  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  having  a  thick  bark  of  a  deep  purplish  red  colour.  This,  when  separated  from 
the  whitish  woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  unctuous 
substances.  To  water  it  gives  only  a  dull  brownish  hue.  It  is  principally  employed  to 
tint  pomatums  and  unguents,  wax  used  in  the  making  of  fancy  candles,  oils  employed  in 
the  dressing  of  mahogany,  rose-wood,  &c.  The  alkanet  brought  from  Constantinople 
yields  a  more  beautiful  but  less  permanent  dye  than  that  of  France. —  (Lewises  Mat.  Med.  j 
Magnien,  Dictionnaire  dcs  Productions.) 

The  duty,  which  was  previously  very  oppressive,  was  reduced  in  1832  to  25.  a  cwt.  In  that  year  it  pro- 
duced 1,787Z.  45.  8^.  This,  supposing  it  to  have  been  all  charged  with  the  25.  duty,  shows  a  consumption 
of  17, 87;^  cwt.     The  price  varies  from  275.  to  3'2s.  a  cwt. 

ALLOWANCES,  TARES,  &c.  In  selling  goods,  or  in  paying  duties  upon  them, 
certain  deductions  are  made  from  their  weights,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  packages 
in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  which  are  regulated  in  most  instances  by  the  custom  of 
merchants,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public  offices.  These  allowances,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets  Druft,  Tare,  Trett,  and  Cloff. 

Draft  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  or  gross  weight  of  goods,  and  is  subtracted  before  tlie  tare  is 
taken  off. 

Ta7-e  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  bag,  box,  cask,  or  other  package,  in  which  goods  are 
weighed. 

Heal  or  open  tare  is  the  actual  weight  of  the  package. 

Customary  tare  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  established  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package. 

Computed  tare  is  an  estimated  allowance  agreed  upon  at  the  time. 

Average  tare  is  when  a  few  packages  only  auiong  several  are  weighed,  their  mean  or  average  taken,  and 
the  rest  tared  accordingly. 

Suppr.tare  is  an  additional  allowance,  or  tare,  where  the  commodity  or  package  exceeds  a  certain 
weight. 

When  tare  is  allowed,  the  remainder  is  called  the  nett  weight;  but  if  trett  be  allowed,  it  is  called  the 
suitle  weight. 

Trett  is  a  deduction  of  41bs.  from  every  104  lbs.  of  suttle  weight. 

Ihis  allowance,  which  is  said  to  be  for  dust  or  sand,  or  for  the  waste  or  wear  of  the  commodity,  was 
formerly  made  on  most  foreign  articles  sold  by  the  pound  avoirdupois;  but  it  is  now  nearly  discontinued 
by  merchants,  or  else  allowed  in  the  price.  It  is  wholly  abolished  at  the  East  India  wareiiouses  in  London  ; 
and  neither  trett  nor  draft  is  allowed  at  the  Custom-house. 

Cloff,  or  Cloiigh,  is  another  allowance  that  is  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  stated  in  arithmetical  books  to  be  a 
deduction  of  2  lbs.  from  every  3  cwt.  of  the  second  suttle  ;  that  is,  the  remainder  after  trett  is  subtracted  ; 
but  merchants,  at  present,  know  clofFonly  as  a  small  deduction,  like  draft,  from  the  original  weight,  and 
tliis  only  from  two  or  three  articles.  —  (See  Kelly's  Cambist,  art.  "  London.") 

For  an  account  of  the  tares  and  allowances  at  London,  see  Tare;  for  the  tares  and  allowances  at  the 
great  foreign  trading  towns,  see  their  names. 

ALMONDS  (Ger.  Mandeln;  Du.  Amandelen;  Fr.  Amandes;  It.  MandorU ;  Sp.  AI- 
mendra;  Port.  Amendo;  Rus.  Mindal;  Lat.  Amygdalcs  amarcp,  dulces),a  kind  of  medicinal 
fruit,  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  that  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  sort  of  cotton  skin.  The  tree 
(Amggdalus  communis)  which  produces  this  fruit  nearly  resembles  the  peach  both  in 
leaves  and  blossoms ;  it  grows  spontaneously  only  in  warm  countries,  as  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly Barbary.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August.  Almonds 
are  of  two  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter.  They  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other  but  by 
the  taste  of  the  kernel  or  fruit.  "  The  Valentia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  and  flat-pointed 
at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in  the  middle.      The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet, 
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smaller,  and  less  depressed  in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and 
are  the  best  sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  They  are  longer,  flatter,  less  pointed 
at  one  end  and  less  round  at  the  other,  and  have  a  paler  cuticle  than  those  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  sweet  almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  casks,  and  boxes  ;  the  bitter,  which 
come  chiefly  from  Mogadore,  arrive  in  boxes."  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Duties  on  Almonds.  —  Previously  to  1832,  almonds  were  among  the  most  grossly  overtaxed  articles  in 
the  British  tariff;  but  the  subjoined  statement  shows  that  the  duties  were  then  materially  reduced.  It 
further  appears  from  it,  that  though  the  duty  on  hitter  almonds  in  1832  amounted  to  only  about  one  eighth 
part  of  its  amount  in  1831,  the  revenue  derived  from  them  did  not  fall  off  more  than  about  half,  showing 
that  the  consumption  had  increased  in  a/oMr/b/rf  proportion  !  The  revenue  from  Jordan  almonds  in  1831 
was  7,830/. ;  and  in  1832,  5,09i.V. ;  though  the  duty  in  the  latter  year  was  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in 
the  former.  The  results  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  other  sorts  of  almonds  are  exactly  similar.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  reasonable  duties.  The  fair  presumption  is, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  from  almonds,  under  the  present  moderate  duties,  will  be  much  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  under  the  high  duties. 

An  Account  of  the  different  Descriptions  of  Almonds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Years 
1831  and  1832,  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  the  Produce  of  the  Duties,  with  the  Countries  from  whence 
the  Almonds  were  brought,  and  specifying  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. —  (Obtained  from  the 
Custom-house  for  this  Work.) 
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Countries  from  which 
imported. 

Quantities  imported. 

Bitter  Almonds. 

Jordan  Almonds. 

Almonds  of  other  Sorts. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

Germany       -         -        - 
The  Netherlands 
France           -        - 
Portugal,    Azores,    and  7 

Madeira      -        -        -j 
Spain 

Gibraltar          -       -       - 
Italy 
Malta 

Turkey      - 
Tripoli,Barbary,andMo-  7 

rocco           -        -       -3 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
East  Indies        .       -       - 
United  States  of  America 
Isles  of  Guernsey,Jersey,  7 

and  Man       -       -     -J 

Total       - 

From  Foreign  Countries 
From  British  Possessions 

Nett  produce  of  the  Duties 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs. 

56    122 
1    2  24 

1    3    6 

193    3    7 
22    2    6 

3,115    3  24 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
22     2     5 
21    2  24 
43    1  24 

2    2  16 
18    2  24 

2,697    0  21 

101    3*13 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs. 
1      2   10 

2,361    2    3 

130    0  23 

0    2    0 

0    1    5 

Ctvt.  qrs.  lbs. 

0    1    8 

1,333    3  11 
0    0  18 
0    0    2 

0  0    6 

1  1  27 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs. 
103    3    2 

550    0  22 

331    2  25 

2,618    2  10 

232    0  22 

151    3  15 

0    0  27 

0    0  13 

5,138    2  11 

0  0    6 

1  0  23 

7    0    1 

Crvt.  qrs.  Ihs. 
5     0      8 

0     I     9 
549    1  12 

339    3    2 

1,835    3  17 
86    1  12 
140    0    5 

6,018    3  15 

0    0  14 
0    1  24 

25    3  14 

3,392     1     5 

2,908    0  15 

2,494    0  13 

1,335    3  16 

9,135    2    9  '  9,<!02    0  20  | 

Rates  of  Duty  per  Cwt. 

.£  s.    d. 
1  11    8 
0  15  10 

2,260    6    2 

£  s.    d. 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 

1,068  17    1 

£  s.    d. 
4  15    0 
2    7    6 

7,830    5  11 

£   s.    d. 
2    0    0 
1    0    0 

5,092    0    6 

£    s.    d. 

2    7    6 
2    7    6 

7,850  17    6 

£    s.    d 
1    0    0 
1    0    0 

5,466    5    7 

Almonds  were  worth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  in  August  1833,  Jordan,  75*.  to  1005.  per  cwt. ; 
Barbary  (bitter),  31s.  per  ditto;  Valencia  (sweet),  72*.  to  75s.  per  ditto. 

ALOES  (Du.  Aloe;  Fr.  Aloes;  Ger.  and  Lat.  Aloe;  Rus.  Sahir;  Sp.  Aloe;  Arab. 
Mucibar),  a  bitter,  gummy,  resinous,  inspissated  juice,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  of  the  same  name.  There  are  four  sorts  of  aloes  met  with  in  commerce ;  viz. 
Socotrine,  Hepatic,  CabalUne,  and  Cape. 

1.  Socotrine  —  so  called  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  not  very  distant  from  Cape 
Guardafui,  where  the  plant  {Aloe  spfcata\  of  which  this  species  is  the  produce,  grows  abundantly.  It  is 
in  pieces  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  glossy  as  if  varnished,  and  in  some  degree  pellucid.  When  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter;  and  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  russet  apple  decaying.  It  softens  in  the  hand,  and  is  adhesive;  yet  is  suf- 
ficiently pulverulent.  It  is  imported  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  in  chests  and  casks,  but  is  very 
scarce  in  England. 

2.  Hepatic.  —  The  real  hepatic  aloes,  so  called  from  its  liver  colour,  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Aloe  perfollata,  which  grows  in  Yemen  in  Arabia,  from  which  it  is  exported  to  Bombay,  whence  it  finds 
its  way  to  Europe.  It  is  duller  in  the  colour,  bitterer,  and  has  a  less  pleasant  aroma  than  the  Socotrine 
aloes,  for  which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  Barbadoes  aloes,  which  is  often  passed  off  for  the 
hepatic,  is  the  produce  of  the  Aloe  vulgaris.  It  is  brought  home  in  calabashes,  or  large  gourd  shells,  con- 
taining from  60  to  70  lbs.  It  is  duskier  in  its  hue  than  the  Bombay,  or  real  hepatic  aloes,  and  the  taste  is 
more  nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.     The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  dull  olive  yellow. 

3.  CabalUne,  or  Horse,  Aloes  seems  to  be  merely  the  coarsest  species  or  refuse  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes.  It 
is  used  only  in  veterinary  medicine ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  rank  foetid  smell. 

4.  Cape  Aloes  is  the  i)roduce  of  the  Aloe  sp/'cata,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  colony,  and  in  Melinda.  The  latter  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  extract  sold  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Socotrine  aloes.  The  odour  of  the  Cape  aloes  is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  the  Socotrine  ;  they  have,  also,  a  yellower  hue  on  the  outside  ;  are  less  glossy,  softer,  and  more 
pliable ;  the  colour  of  the  powder  is  more  like  that  of  gamboge  than  that  of  the  true  Socotrine  aloes.  — 
lAinslic's  Mat.  Indica  ;  Thomson's  Dispensatory  and  Mat.  Medica.) 
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Last  year  tlie  duty  on  aloes  was  reduced  to  2rf.  per  lb.  on  those  from  a  British  possession,  and  to  Srf. 
on  those  from  a  foreign  country.  The  duty  i)roduced  1,810/.  5s.  2d.  of  nett  revenue  ;  but  as  the  old  rates 
of  duty  existed  during  a  part  of  the  year,  it  does  not  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  consumption. 

ALOES-WOOD  (Ger.  Aloeholz;  Du.  Aloehout,  Par ady shout ;  Yr  . Bois  (V Aloes ;  It. 
Legno  di  Aloe;  Sp.  Aloe  chino;  Lat.  Lignum  Aloes;  Sans.  A  guru;  Malay,  Agila;  Siam. 
Kisna),  the  produce  of  a  large  forest  tree,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  between 
China  and  India,  from  the  24th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  equator. 

It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  diseased  action  confined  to  a  small  part  of  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  wood  is  wholly  valueless,  li  appears  to  be  more  or  less  frequent  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
from  the  same  causes  to  differ  materially  in  quality.  It  is  produced  both  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  per- 
fection in  the  countries  and  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  article  is  in  high  repute 
for  fumigations,  and  as  incense,  in  all  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Catholic  countries.  It  formerly  brought 
a  very  high  price,  being  at  one  time  reckoned  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold.  It  is  now  comparatively  cheap, 
though  the  finest  specimens  are  still  very  dear.  The  accounts  of  this  article  in  most  books,  even  of  good 
authority,  are  singularly  contradictory  and  inaccurate.  This  is  more  surprising,  as  La  Loub^re  has  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  it  consisted  only  of  "  certains  endroits corrotnpus  dans  des  arbres  d'une  certaine  espece. 
Toute  arbre  de  cette  espece  rt'en  a  pas  ;  et  ceux  qui  en  ont,  ne  les  ont  pas  tous  en  mcme  endroit."  — 
(RoyaumedeSiam,  ti.  p.  45.  12mo  ed.)  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  trees  which  happen  to  be  diseased,  and 
of  getting  at  the  diseased  portion,  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  that  have  been  current  as  to  its  origin.  The 
late  Dr.  Roxburgh  introduced  the  tree  which  yields  this  production  into  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
from  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Sylhet,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Aquillaria  Agalocha. 

ALUM  (Ger.  Alaun;  Du.  Aluin;  Fr.  Alun;  It.  Allume;  Sp.  Allumhre ;  Rus. 
Kwassz'd;  Lat.  Alumen;  Arab.  Sheb),  a  salt  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  consisting  of 
a  ternary  compound  of  aluminum,  or  pure  argillaceous  earth,  potass,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Alum  is  sometimes  found  native ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  met  with 
in  commerce  is  artificially  prepared.  The  best  alum  is  the  Roman,  or  that  which  is 
manufactured  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Papal  territory.  It  is  in  irregular,  octahedral, 
crystalline  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  is  opaque,  being  covered  on  the  .surface 
with  a  farinaceous  efflorescence.  The  Levant,  or  Roch  alum,  is  in  fragments,  about  the 
size  of  the  former,  but  in  which  the  crystalline  form  is  more  obscure ;  it  is  externally  of 
a  dirty  rose-colour,  and  internally  exhibits  the  same  tinge,  but  clearer.  It  is  usually 
shipped  for  Europe  from  Smyrna ;  but  it  was  anciently  made  at  Roccha,  or  Ede-ssa,  in 
Syria ;  and  hence  its  name,  Roch  alum.  English  alum  is  in  large,  irregular,  .semi- 
transparent,  colourless  masses,  having  a  glassy  fracture  ;  not  efflorescent,  and  considerably 
harder  than  the  others.  It  is  very  inferior  to  either  the  Roman  or  Roch  alum.  The 
principal  use  of  alum  is  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  a  mordant  for  fixing  and  giving  per- 
manency to  colours  which  otherwise  would  not  adhere  at  all,  or  but  for  a  very  short  time ; 
but  it  is  also  used  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Beckmann  has  shown  [Ili'stoj-y  of  Inventions ,  vol.  i  art.  "  Alum")  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  alum,  and  that  the  substance  which  they  designated  as  such  was  merely  vitriolic  earth.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established  alum  works  in  Syria  in  the  thirteentli  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  oldest  alum  works  in  Europe  were  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr  established  the  first  alum  work  in  Eng- 
land, near  W  hitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  principal  works  of  the  sort  in  this  country  are  still  carried  on. 
There  is  a  large  alum  work  at  Hurlett,  near  Paisley.  Alum  is  largely  manufactured  in  China,  and  is  thence 
exported  to  all  the  western  Asiatic  countries.  In  1831,  11,779  piculs  (785  tons)  were  exported  from 
Canton, 

AMBER  (^Ger.  Bernstein  ;  Y)\i.  Barnsteen ;  Da.  Bernsteen,  Bav.  ;  ¥r,  Ambre  jau'ne ; 
It.  Amhra  gialla ;  Sp.  Amhar ;  Rus.  Jantar ;  Pol.  Bursztyn ;  Lat.  Succinum,  Electrum),  a 
brittle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually  nearly  transparent,  sometimes  nearly  colourless, 
but  commonly  yellow,  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  considerable  lustre.  Specific  gravity 
1  '065.  It  is  found  in  nodules  or  roimded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  coarse  sand 
to  that  of  a  man's  hand.  It  is  tasteless,  without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  fragrant  odour.  It  is  highly  electric.  Most  authors  assert  that  amber 
is  bituminous ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  states,  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  vegetable  origin  ; 
and  though  it  differs  from  resins  in  some  of  its  properties,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  in  so 
many  others,  that  it  may  without  improprietv  be  referred  to  them."  —  (  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  147.  5th  ed.) 

Pieces  of  amber  occasionally  enclose  parts  of  toads  and  insects  in  their  substance,  which  are  beauti- 
fully preserved.  It  is  principally  found  on  the  shores  of  Pomerania  and  Polish  Prussia ;  but  it  is  some- 
times dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Giaretta,  in 
Sicily.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round  London.  The 
largest  mass  of  amber  ever  found  was  got  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania.  It  weighs 
18  lbs.,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  Most  of  the  amber  imported  into  this  country 
comes  from  the  Baltic,  but  a  small  quantity  comes  from  Sicily.  Amber  was  in  very  high  estimation 
among  the  ancients,  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected. 

AMBER-GRIS,  or  AMBER-GREASE  (Ger.  ^mfeer;  T>u.,  Amber ;  Fr.  Amber- 
gris ;  It.  Ambra-grigia  ;  Sp.  Ambar-gris ;  Lat.  Ambra,  Ambra  grisea),  a  solid,  opaque, 
generally  ash-coloured,  fatty,  inflammable  substance,  variegated  like  marble,  remarkably 
light,  rugged  and  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated ;  it  does 
not  effervesce  with  acids,  melts  freely  over  the  fire  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is 
hardly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-coast,  or  floating  on  the  sea,  near 
the  coasts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil,  usually  in  small  pieces,  but  sometimes  in  masses 
of  50  or  100  lbs.  weight.   "  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origin. 
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Some  affirmed  that  it  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree,  others  thought  it  a  bitumen  ;  but 
it  is  now  considered  as  pretty  well  established  that  it  is  a  concretion  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whale."  —  (  Thomsons 
Chemistry.)  Ambergris  ought  to  be  chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  entirely 
grey  on  the  outside,  arid  grey  with  little  black  spots  within.  The  purchaser  should  be 
very  cautious,  as  this  article  is  easily  counterfeited  with  gums  and  other  drugs. 

AMY^THYST  {Ger.  Amethyst ;  Fr.  Amethyste ;  It.  Amatista  ;  Sp.  Ametisto  j  Lat. 
Amethystus),  a  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  two  species  differing  widely  in  quality 
and  value. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  the  most  perfect  violet  colour,  and  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  beauty.  It  is  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the  sapphire  or  ruby,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  in  its  form 
and  specific  gravity —  (see  Sapphire),  differing  in  colour  merely.  It  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Persia, 
Siam,  and  other  countries  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce.  That  found  in  India  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  tlie 
best.  {Principatum  amethystl  Indices  tenent.—'Sat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  9.)  Mr.  Mawe  says  he  had 
rarely  seen  an  oriental  amethyst  offered  for  sale,  unless  small  and  inferior  in  colour.  Mr.  Hope,  the 
author  of  Anastasius,  had  in  his  cabinet  the  finest  gem  of  this  sort  in  Europe.  This  exquisite  specimen 
exceeds  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter ;  in  daylight  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  violet  colour,  while 
by  candle-light  it  is  a  decided  blue. 

The  Occidental  amethyst  is  merely  coloured  crystal  or  quartz.  —  "  When  perfect,  its  colour  resembles 
that  of  the  violet,  or  purple  grr.pe  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tinge  is  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  stone  only,  while  the  other  is  left  almost  colourless.  When  it  possesses  a  richness,  clearness,  and 
uniformity  of  hue,  it  is  considered  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty;  and  as  it  occurs  of  considerable  size,  it  is 
suited  to  all  ornanjental  purposes.  In  specific  gravity  and  hardness  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
oriental  amethyst;  it  is  also  inferior  in  beauty  and  lustre;  though  I  have  often  seen  the  common  ame- 
thyst offered  for  sale  as  oriental.  Brazil,  Siberia,  and  Ceylon  produce  very  fine  amethysts :  they  are 
found  ill  rolled  pieces  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  finely  crystallised  in  fissures  of  rock.  P'rom  the  first  of 
these  locahties,  they  have  lately  been  imported  in  such  quantities,  as  considerably  to  diminish  their 
value:  but  as  they  are  the  only  coloured  stones,  except  garnets,  that  are  worn  with  mourning,  they 
still  retain,  when  perfect,  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  precious  gems.  The  present  price  of  inferior 
light- coloui'ed  stones,  in  the  rough  state,  is  about  20a\  per  pound,  whilst  those  of  good  quality  sell  at  105. 
or  12s.  per  ounce.  Amethysts  calculated  for  brooches  or  seals  may  be  purchased  at  from  ibs.  to  two  or 
three  guineas  each,  for  which,  ten  years  ago,  treble  that  sum  would  have  been  given." — {Jfilawe  on 
Diamonds,  2d  ed.  pp.  115—117.) 

AMIANTHUS,  ASBESTOS,  or  MOUNTAIN  FLAX,  a  mineral  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  all  more  or  less  fibrous,  flexile,  and  elastic.  It  is  inconsumable  by  a 
high  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  antiquity  the  art  was  discovered  of  drawing  the  fibres  into 
threads,  and  then  weaving  them  into  cloth.  Pliny  says  that  he  had  seen  napkins  made  of 
this  substance,  which,  when  soiled,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  better 
cleaned  by  this  means  than  they  could  have  been  by  washing !  Hence  it  obtained  from 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  A/iiavros  (undefiled).  Its  principal  use,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  was 
to  wrap  the  bodies  of  the  dead  previously  to  their  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile,  that 
the  ashes  of  the  corpse  might  not  be  mixed  with  those  of  the  wood.  And  in  corrobo- 
ration of  this  statement  we  may  mention,  that  in  1702,  a  skull,  some  calcined  bones, 
and  a  quantity  of  ashes,  were  found  at  Rome,  in  a  cloth  of  amianthus  nine  Roman  palms 
in  length  by  seven  in  width.  Its  employment  in  this  way  was,  however,  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  very  richest  families,  incombustible  cloth  being  very  scarce,  and  bringing  an 
enormously  high  price.  Rarum  inventu,  difficile  textu  propter  brevitatem.  Cum  inventum 
est,  cequat  pretia  excellentium  margaritarum.  —  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.)  The 
disuse  of  the  practice  of  cremation,  or  of  burning  the  dead,  caused  the  manufacture  of 
amianthine  cloth  to  be  neglected.  Several  moderns  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making 
it ;  but,  if  it  be  not  lost,  the  art  is  now  rarely  practised.  —  ( For  further  particulars,  see 
Rees's  Cyclopcedia.) 

AMMONIACUM  (Yy.  Gomme  Ammoniaque ;  It.  Gomma  Ammoniaco  ;  Sp.  Goma 
Ammoniaco ;  Lat.  Ammoniacum ;  Arab.  JFeshook),  a  concrete  resinous  juice  obtained 
from  a  plant  resembling  fennel,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East 
Indies,  &c.  Pliny  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa.  —  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  cap.  23.)  It  has  a 
faint  but  not  ungrateful  smell;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  sweet  taste.  The  fragments  are 
yellow  on  the  outside  and  white  within,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  their 
specific  gravity  is  1  •207.  The  best  ammoniacum  is  brought  from  Persia  by  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  packed  in  cases  and  chests.  It  is  in  large  masses,  composed  of  small 
round  fragments  or  tears ;  or  in  separate  dry  tears,  which  is  generally  considered  a  sign 
of  its  goodness.  The  tears  should  be  white  internally  and  externally,  and  free  from 
seeds  or  other  foreign  substances.  Reject  that  which  is  soft,  dark-coloured,  and  foul. 
It  is  used  principally  in  the  materia  medioa,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  but  small.  — 
( Rees's  Cyclopcedia  ;    ThomsorCs  Dispensatory ;    Milburn^s  Orient.  Com.  Sfc. ) 

AMMONIAC  (SAL).      See  Alkai^ies  (Muriate  of  Ammonia). 

AMMUNITION,  a  term  expressive  of  the  various  implements  used  in  war. 

No  ammunition  can  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  way  of  merchandise, 
except  by  licence  from  his  Majesty,  and  such  licence  is  to  be  granted  for  furnishing  his 
Ma-jesty's  stores  only,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107. )  His  Majesty  may 
forbid,  by  order  in  council,  the  exportation  of  any  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of 
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ammunition.  Any  master  of  a  vessel  exporting  ammunition  when  so  forbidden,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  lOOZ.  — (29  Gto.  2.  c.  16.) 

AMSTE 11  DAM,  the  principal  city  of  Holland,  situated  on  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  in  lat.  52°  25'  N.,  and  long.  4^  40'  E.  From  1580  to  1750,  Amsterdam  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe ;  and  though  her  trade  has  experienced  a 
great  falling  off  since  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  In  1785, 
the  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2f55,000  ;  in  1814,  it  had  declined  to  180,000  , 
but  at  present  it  exceeds  200,000.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  the  water  deep  ;  but  on 
account  of  a  bank  (the  Pampus)  where  tlie  Y  joins  the  Zuyder  Zee,  large  vessels  going 
or  coming  by  that  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads. 
The  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallows,  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult ;  and  as  there  were  no  hopes  of  i-emedying  this  defect,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  other  means  for  improving  the  access  to  the  port.  Of  the  various  plans 
suggested  for  this  purpose,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  scheme  for  cutting  a  canal 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  port  of 
Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Helder. 
This  canal  has  fully  answered  the  views  of  the  projectors,  and  has  proved  of  signal  service 
to  Amsterdam,  by  enabling  ships  to  avoid  the  Pampus,  as  well  as  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  they  were  frequently  detained  for  three  weeks,  and  to  get  to 
Newdiep  without  any  sort  of  risk  in  less  than  24  hours.  The  canal  was  begun  in 
1819,  and  completed  in  1825.  The  ground  between  its  extremities  being  nearly  level, 
it  has  only  a  lock  at  each  end ;  and  the  dues  and  charges  on  account  of  towing,  &c. 
are  very  moderate.  At  Newdiep  the  water  is  deeper  than  in  any  other  port  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  ships  are  there  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  getting  expe- 
ditiously to  sea.  —  (Sec  Canals.  )  The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine  and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber, 
pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock 
salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  &c.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland, 
partly  of  the  produce  of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries,  and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam,  as  to  a  convenient  entrepot, 
from  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and  butter  (very  important 
articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hemp,  and  linseeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  Dutch  linen,  &c. 
Geneva  is  principally  exported  from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  ;  oak  bark  principally  from 
the  latter.  Of  the  second  class  are  spices.  Mocha  and  Java  coffee;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil, 
and  Cuba ;  cochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial 
products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from  Germany,  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ;  S|ianish,  German,  and  English  wools  ;  French,  Rhenish,  and 
Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  &c.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  com- 
prise every  article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Her  merchants  were 
formerly  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange.  And  though  London  be  now, 
in  this  respect,  far  superior  to  Amsterdam,  the  latter  still  enjoys  a  respectable  share  of 
this  business. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  at  Amsterdam  in  1814.  It  is  not,  like 
the  old  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  ceased  in  1796,  merely  a  bank  of  deposit,  but  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England.  —  (See  Bakks, 
Foreign.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Dutch  fisheries,  see  the  articles  Heiiuing  Fishery  and 
Whale  Fishery. 


Ships  entering  the  Port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  Coun- 
tries whence  they  came. 


Countries. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.     1 

Ports  of  Norway  and  North  Sea        -                   .                   -                   - 
Baltic  and  Archangel      .-.-.. 
Mediterranean,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal        .                -                  - 
South  America                -                 -                 .                -               _                - 
North  America                -                    .                   -                  .                   . 
West  Indies    -               -                 .               .               -               -               . 
Great  Britain                      .                    .                   -                   -                    - 
East  Indies  and  China                   ..... 

Total        - 

Ships. 

496 

1,134 

113 

7 

46 
79 
82 
18 

Ships. 

788    . 

801 

105 

10 

95 
114 

26 

'"'Si 

5f;5 

99 
10 
40 
77 
209 
23 

1,975 

1,996 

1,624 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  and  the  crews  of  these  vessels.  About  220  or  230 
large  ships  belong  to  AmsJ;erdam  ;  they  are  employed  in  the  East  and  West  India  trades,  and  in  trading 
to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  There  is  comparatively  little  coasting  trade  at  Amsterdam,  the 
communication  with  most  other  ports  in  the  vicinity  being  principally  kept  up  by  canals,  and  that  with 
Friesland  by  regular  packets.  The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sorts  annually  entering  the  port  amounts, 
at  an  average,  to  about  2,200. 
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r   1,       -r,.-,.,.!  ArUrles  snecifvitiff  their  Quantities  and  Values,  Imported  into  Amster- 
Accountof  8ome  of  thepr.napal^Ar^t^lcle.^,^speat^^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^3^ 


Descrip- 
Denomination  of  Mer-      tion  of 
chandise. 


Coffee,  East  India 
_  West  India 
_  Ditto 

Sugar,  West  India 
HaTannah 
Brazil 
Mauritius 
East  India 
Ditto 
_  Ditto 

Cotton  Wool,  American 
Egyptian 
West  India 
_  East  India 

Tobacco,  Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky  - 
:iide» 
Pepper 
ilice 


Linseed 
Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 


'  \  u-  ^^A  fr^TYi  Franre  for  Holland,  according  to  the  official  accounts 

During  the  year  1831,  there  were  sh|pped  from  F^fg^lYg'gwhie  gallons  of  wine.    The  total  imports 

givenbytheFrenchCustom-house,5,488£21itres   or  j^^^^^^  ^^  85,169,700   francs 

If  Amsterdam  inl831  are  estimated  '"/^e  f  cA^,f 'f„f^^^^  During  1831,  93,324  lbs. 

(3,400,000/.  sterling),  and  the  export^  at  '2,760  000  francs  U,IU^)W  g; ^^ ^^ ^^b      ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

(English)ofcheese  380tonsofo2ak^2  1gtonsofo^^^^^^  ^^  butter,  flax  and  tow,  cloves  and  nuU 

Ss  foTSct^rf^le^t^he  glThav^a  mropoly).  sma!tz,  linens,  hides,  &c..  were  very  considerable. 

...    J  Ti,o  «vnpn<!P<i  of  a  ship  of  300  English  tons,  or  158  Dutch  lasts,  with 

a  ^^SZfJ'Z'llJrZ'S  ;;S'SS:cl' ng  Ld  departfng  by  the  ca„a,.  were,  in  183.,  a, 
follows :  — 


Lock  dues  in  the  canal,  and  charges—  inwards 

Ditto  -.  -  -      outwards^ 

Measuring  the  ship  -  -  " 

Tonnage  dues,  inwards  and  outwards 
A  charge  called  Port  money 

Haven  money  .  -  -  • 

Quav  or  key  money  -  ;       •      j    " 

Permit  to  consume  provisions  free  of  excise  dues 
Clearance       -  -  - 

Expenses  of  clearing,  fees,  &c 


Total 


Arriving  from 

Arriving  from  the 

Great  Britain. 

Mediterranean. 

£ 

.1. 

d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

4 

10 

0 

8 

10      0 

2 

in 

0 

5 

10      0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

JO      0 

25 

1^ 

0 

25 

12      0 

1 

19. 

0 

2 

0      0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

13      6 

1 

9. 

0 

1 

2      0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8      0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12      6 

2 

18 

0 

2 

18      0 

.^41 

0 

6 

^48 

16      0 

There  is  besides,  the  merchants'  and  brokers'  commission  on  recovering  and  procuring  freights,  gene- 

'^'&1*S«^?S^iTS*cents.'9«.)  the  Netherlands  ton  (nearly  equal  to  the  British)  inwards,  and  the 
<;atT.e  outwafds  with  the  addition  of  the  Syndicate  tax  of  13  per  cent.  It  is  payable  only  once  a  year  by 
shh,s  bearTngthe  following  flags,  viz.  Netherlands,  British,  North  American,  Danish,  Hanoverian,  Ham- 
buSh  Bremen!  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  Russian,  Portuguese,  Austrian  Syrian.  Salonica. 
Swetiish   N^^wegian,  Prussian,  Turkish,  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Others  pay  51i  cents  (ll|rf.)  per  ton  inwards. 

""4heXTg7c"aStort  mL7/1f%ayab^  half  on  entry,  and  half  on  departure;  and  that  called  haven 
money  the  same.    The  hire  of  a  horse  for  towing  along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  amounts  to  12  flor. 

'^ S;-««L£°- The  quarantine  station  is  at  the  island  of  Wier^ 

CommissTon  -The  usual  rate  of  commission  or  factorage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  is  2  per 
nont    and  on  bill  transactions  §  and  ^  per  cent,  according  to  their  nature.  ..    ,  .     , 

?rovisronsof  all  som  abundant  at  Amsterdam,  and  reasonably  cheap     The  wages  of  ships' car- 

penters vary  from  1  flor.  20  cents  to  1  flor.  80  cents ;  that  is   from  about  2^.  to  35.  a  day. 

Fornn  account  of  the  prices  of  corn  at  Amsterdam,  see  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Laws. 

cZ^^mhl^^eRea'Son^  of  ships  are  bound  to  make,  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival 

atSt^rdam  or  any  Dutch  port,  a  declaration  in  writing,  of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists 
If  thT  cantams  be  not  acquainted  with  the  goods  of  which  the  cargo  consists,  they  must  make  their 
dLl.ratmn  under  the  general  term  of  ynerchandtse,  and  exhibit  the  bills  of  lading  along  with  the 
SSaraUon.  The  Custom-house  officers  are  instructed  to  inform  the  captains  of  all  formalities  required 
bv  law. 
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An  goods,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  transit,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehouses.  If  re- 
exported by  sea,  they  pay  no  duty;  but  if  re-exported  by  canals  or  otherwise  for  the  interior,  they  are 
subject  to  a  transit  duty.  The  warehouse  rent  chargeable  per  month  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  (Imp.  meas.) 
is,  on  an  upper  loft,  J2rf.,  on  an  under  do.  l|c?. ;  on  a  ton  (Eng.)  of  sugar  in  casks,  the  charge  is  8^. ;  in 
chests  or  mats,  6d.       ^ 

The  business  of  insurance  is  extensively  practised  at  Amsterdam  ;  the  premiums  are  moderate,  and 
the  security  unexceptionable.  The  high  duty  imposed  in  this  country  on  policies  of  insurance  has  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  this  business  in  Holland. 

Credit,  Discount,  S;c.  —  Holland  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  country  of  short  credit  A  discount  is 
usually  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  for  six  weeks,  and  of  2  per  cent,  for 
two  months ;  but  the  terms  of  credit  on  most  articles,  and  the  discount  allowed  for  ready  money,  have 
been  fixed  by  usage,  and  are  regarded  as  essential  conditions  in  every  bargain.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  terms  and  discounts  are  specified  in  the  following  table.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ference  given  in  Holland  to  ready  money  transactions,  it  is  not  a  country  in  which  adventurers  without 
capital  have  much  chance  of  speedily  making  a  fortune.  "  Rien,  en  cfflt,  de  plus  facile  que  de  sY-tablir 
a  Amsterdam ;  mais  7-ien  dc  plus  difficile  que  de  s'y  soutenir  sans  dcs  ^randcs  ressovrces.  Dans  cette  ville, 
o\X  I'argent  abonde,  ou  on  le  prete  contre  des  suretes  h.  si  bon  march (5,  il  est  potirtant  impossible  de  s'en 
procure?-  a  credit ^  et  sans  argent  il  n'y  a  plus  de  possibilite  d'y  travailler,  que  de  trouvcr  quelqu'un  qui 
veuille  de  se  charger  d'un  papier  nouveau  qui  ne  seroit  pas  appuy^  d'un  crtdit  que  I'opinion,  la  protec- 
tion, ou  des  effets  reels  feroient  valoir  h.  la  bourse.  Les  Hollandois  suivent  Ifl-dessus  des  maximes  tr^s 
austferes,  meme  tl  regard  des  maisons  d'une  certaine  consideration."  —  {Encyclopedie  Methodique,  Cotn- 
merce,  t.  ii.  p.  650.)  But  this  austerity  is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  the  reverse.  It  prevents  commerce  from 
degenerating,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in  other  places,  into  gambling  adventures,  and  places  it  on  a  com- 
paratively solid  foundation.  And  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Dutch,  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  this  system,  that,  notwithstanding  the  distress  and  loss  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French,  the  bankruptcies  in  1795  and  subsequent  years  were 
not,  comparatively,  so  numerous  as  in  England  in  ordinary  seasons !  The  regulations  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon as  to  bankruptcy  are  enforced  in  Holland. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland  to  make,  on  selling  articles,  considerable  deductions  from 
their  weight,  particularly  from  those  of  large  bulk,  as  compared  with  their  value.  These  tares  and 
drafts,  as  they  are  termed,  are  now  fixed  by  ancient  usage;  and  the  most  important  amongst  them 
are  here  specified  ^ 


Tares  and  Allomatices  on  tlie  principal  Articles  stjld  at 
Amsterdam. 

Tares.  Allowances. 

(Draft  and  Discount.) 

18    nnonths'     dis- 


per  cask 


■{" 


Barilla 


Pei^cent ^      percent 

42  lbs.  .1 1  per  cent. 


"ocoa,  Caracas  ... 
Maranham 
Cayenne  . . . 
Martinique 

Surinam 6  per  cent. 

Coffee,  East  and  West 7  I,  ^  -r  ™  > 
India  in  geX^^^  ?  per  cent 
neral 


count,    and 
per  cent. 
(2  per  cent,  and 


ditto  . 
ditto  . 
ditto  . 


casks  real  tare. 


Bourbon (  ^^J^^;  P«  original 

I    mat 

Java  . .  "  '  "" 

Mocha 


2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent. 


2  per  cent,  and  1 


14  lbs.  per  gunny 

24  lbs.  per  bale 

Cotton,      Surat      and1c„„,        ^ 

Bengal jSpercent 

all  other  kinds  .    6  per  cent. i      per  cent- 
Cotton  yarn  twist  ....                 1  per  cent. 

(  1  per  cent.  2  per 

I. idigo,  Bengal real  tare <      cent,  and  1  per 

/       cent. 

f'4  per  c-ent.    aug- 

Cochineal 3  i  4  lbs <       ment. 

cl  per  cent-deduct. 

Galls 6  lbs.  or  20  lbs.  ••{'' ^er'cenJ.^"'^  ^ 

(;ums,  Senegal 16  lbs.  14  lbs.  or  21 

Barbary J     lbs 

Arabic     14  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  . 

Log^vood 2  and  3  per  cent.  . 

Fustic 2  per  cent 

Linens,  Flemish — — 

all  other  kinds    . .  


per 

2  per  cent,  and  2 
f       per  cent. 

'  1-2  per  cent. 

{"2  per  cent,  and  1 
'  I   per  cent. 

{2  per  cent,  and  1 
.    P 


:f 


er  cent. 
1  per  cent. 
"  per  cent, 
per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent. 


Oi 

Rice,  Carolina real  tare 

East  India 6  lbs.  . . 

Saltpetre  . .  . 
Liquorice  .... 

'''"\Tnrr;on:::::i^5'bs.ori3ibs., 

cloves  and  mace  . 1  per  cent 

pimento 5^2 '„']?•  ^""^  ^^°^^l 


8  h  14  Ihs  f  1  per  cent,  and  1 J 

°*^*"'* I       percent, 

IX  J  ^  lu    J2  per  cent,  and  1 

real  tare  and  4  lbs.  |     ^"^^^  ^ent. 


nutmegs 


100  , 


ginger 

Sugars,  Martinique  . 

St.  Domingo..  ' 
St.  Croix  .....' 

Surinam 

English     colo- 
nies   

Demerara  .... 

Berbice 

Essequibo 

Brazil,  white. . 


S-  1  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 


•18  per  cent. 


•20  per  cent i  2  per  cent,  and  2 

f      per  cent. 


■18  percent. 


Ditto,    Musco-1  

vado J 

Havannah  . .   .    80  lbs 

.Java 4Sll>s 


t  18    months'    dis- 
J       count,     2    per 

J       cent,  and  2  per 

(       cent. 

.  12  per  cent,  and  2 
.J       percent. 


Salt 

Tea,  bohea  . . . 
Congo  . . . , 
souchong 
campoi 


>-21  lbs.  h  24  i 
hyson '  18  lbs. 


1  per  cent. 


pekoe . 
tonqu  ■ 


Tobacco,  Maryland  . .     casks  tar 
Virginia    ...     2  and 


Tin  plates 2  per  cent. 


tared    \ 

8  per  cent,  y 


•  1 18  lbs.  h  42  lbs. 


Wool,  Spanish  . 


per  cent,  and  4 
per    cent,    da- 
maged,   and  1 
per  cent. 
1  per  cent. 
'i 
and    1 


Wines 

M adder casks  tared 


}     lbs.  per  175  lbs.  ^      p^^  ^,^„^. 

1  per  cent. 

f  10  lbs.  per  cask, 
1  and  2  per  cent. 
t  1   per   cent.  2  per 

Herrings 3  or  5  per  cent.  ..<       cent.  and2  per 

L       cent. 

Smaltz 36  lbs 2  per  cent. 

Flax,  hams,  seeds,  ge-1 


1  per  cent. 


Butter 

Hides 

Cheese,  Edam. 
Gouda 


none. 

2  and  1  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 

1  per  cent. 


The  above  are  the  customary  tares  and  other  allowance 
made  by  the  merchants  in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
But  in  paying  the  import  duties  at  the  Custom-house,  the  tare 
upon  goods  pacing  duty  by  weight  is,  with  the  exceptions  un- 
dermentioned, fixed  at  15  per  cent,  for  such  as  are  in  casks  or 
barrels,  and  at  8  per  cent,  for  such  as  are  in  packages,  ca- 
nisters, mats,  baskets,  &c.  Merchants  dissatisfied  with  these 
allowances  may  pay  the  duty  according  to  the  real  weight, 
ascertained  by  the  customs  officers  at  their  expense. 

Exceptions —  The  tare  upon  grain  imported  in  sacks  is  fixed 
at  2  per  cent. 
Porcelain,  15  per  cent. 


Indigo    |!n  chests,  25  per  cent 


sevens,  15  per  cent, 
r  chests  from  Havannah,  j 


!  per  cent.,  other  places  20 


Sugar 


J  canister 
I  casks  a 
I  upon  I 
L    isl2i 


per  cent. 

ters,  10  per  cent, 
and  packages,  15  and  8  per  cent.    The  tare 
sugar  refined  in  the  interior  and  exported, 
is  12  per  cent,  per  barrel,  8  per  cent  per  package. 
AUorvtt-nces  for  leakage  are  made  upon  all  liquids,  including 
treacle  and  honey,  as  follows,  viz. 

Coming  from  England,  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  and 
France,  by  inland  navigation,  6  per  cent. 

From  France  by  sea,  and  from  other  countries  by  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Waal,  12  per  cent. 
From  any  other  port  or  place,  14  per  cent. 
Finally,  from  whatever  place  the  same  may  come,  upon  train 
oil,  12  per  cent. ;  blubber,  6  per  cent. 

In  case  liquids  shall  have  experienced,  upon  the  voyage,  such 
leakage  as  shall  cause  the  importer  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  before  specified,  he  is  permitted  to  pay  the  duty 
upon  the  actual  quantity,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  officers  at 
the  importer's  expense. 

Money Accoimts  used  to  be  kept  at  Amsterdam  by  the 

pound  Flemish  =  6  florins  =  20  schillings  =  120  stivers  =  240 
Kroats=  1920  pennings.      But  in  1820,  the  decimal  system 


groats: 


^ 1920  pennings. 

was  introduced.  In  order,  however,  to  cause  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible,  the  florin  =  1».  SJrf.  sterling,  was  made 
the  unit  of  the  new  svstem.  The  florin  is  sui>posed  to  be  di- 
vided  into  100  equal  parts  or  cents ;  and  the  other  silver  coins 
are  equal  multiples  or  sub  multiples  of  it.  The  new  gold  coin 
is  called  the  florin  piece,  and  is  worth  16».  6^ri.  very  nearly. 
But  accounts  are  still  sometimes  kept  in  the  old  way  or  Uy 


u 
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the  pound  Flemish.  Par  of  exchange  between  Amsterdam 
and  London  is  11  flor.  58  cents  per  pound  sterling. 

WeiMs  and  Measures.  -  In  ISidO,  the  French  system  of 
weight  and  measures  was  introduced  mto  the  Netherlands, 
^K^'^o^^.Ts'^h^t^ofTefgm.  and  -wers  to  the  French 
kilogramme.     Its  divisions  are    the  ons,  lood,  wigtje,    ana 

''"The  elle,  which  is  the  unit  or  element  of  long  measure, 
pouals  the  French  metre.  Its  decimal  divisions  are  the  palm, 
S  JJid  st^eep;  and  its  decimal  multiples,  the  roede  and 

""'Ihe  vierkante  elk,  or  square  ell,  is  the  unit  of  superficial 
measure ;  and  answers  to  the  ccnhare  or  metre  carr^oi  France, 
lif  divisions  are  the  vierkante  palm,  vierkante  dmm,  and  the 
vierkante  streep;  and  its  multiples,  the  vierkante  roede  and 

^'xhrltSfeHe  is  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity ;  and 
equals  the  French  sUre.  Its  divisions  are  the  kubicke  palm, 
kubicke  duim,  and  kubicke  streep.  „  „  , 

The  term  rvisse  is  given  to  a  kubicke  elle  of  fire-wood. 

The  kop  is  the  unit  of  measures  for  dry  wares,  and  is  the 
cube  of  the  palm  ;  answering  to  the  French  litre.    Its  division 
is  the  maatje,  and  its  multiples  the  sche 
latter  is  also  called  the  zak,  and  equals  t 
30  muaden  make  1  last.  j  .    ,,.        i       e 

The  kan  is  the  unit  for  liquid  measure,  and  is  the  cube  of 
the  palm  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  French  litre.  Its  divisions  are 
the  maatje  and  vingerhoed,  and  100  kansmak 


and  mudde ;  the 
e  French  hectolitre. 


vat  or  cask. 


which  equals  the  French  hectolitre. 

The  apothecary's  new  pound  is  12  ounces,  96  drachms,  2b8 
scruples,  or  5,760  grains  ;  and  answers  to  375  grammes,  or 
5,787  English  grains.  ...  ^       .•    i 

By  the  old  niethod  of  calculating,  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
supersed.- 1,  the  pound  of  Amsterdam  was  =  to  1-09  lb.  avoir- 
dupois, or  ioo  lbs.  Amsterdam  =  108  923  lbs.  avo.rdupoi' 


ine  hoeds  are  five 
five  chaldrons  of 


Phe    last  or    measure    for    com: 


:27  mudden=lO  qurs. 
54  bushels  Winchester  measure.      The    aam   liquid  mea- 
sure =4   ankers-=8   steckans  =  21    viertels  =  64    stoops     or 
stoppen  =  128  mingles  =  256  pints  =  41  English  wine  gallons. 
The  stoop  contains  5  l-8th  pints  English  wine  measure. 


100  mingles  are  equal  to  32  English  wine  gallons,  or  26  l-5th 
English  beer  gallons,  or  26  2-3d  Imperial  gallons. 

Firench  wine  is  sold  per  hogshead  of 180  mingles. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine,  per  pipe  of 349  ditto. 

French  brandv,  per  hogshead  of M  viertels. 

Beer,  per  barrel  (equal  to  the  aam)  of    128  mingles. 

Vegetable  oils,  per  aam,  of •  •  ^?9  1l"°' 

Whale  oil,         per  ditto -.X'," '  "^  l°.''i"°-. 

Rum  is  sold  -pet  anker  of  2  steckan=10i    English   wine 

^^'hl^ot  of  Amsterdam  =  11  1-7 th  English  inches. 

The  Rhineland  foot  .. .  =  12  ditto. 

The  ell,  cloth  measure  =  27  l-12th      ditto. 

Rock  salt  is  sold  per  hondert  of  404  maaten,  making  10  tons, 
or  4,000  lbs.  Dutch. 

Pit  coal  is  sold  per  hoed  of  38  maaten  ; 
chaldrons  of  Newcastle,  or  six  hoeds  an 

Butter  is  sold  per  barrel ;  the  barrel  of  Leyden  is  320  lbs. 
nett.  —  that  of  Friesland  28  lbs.  nett  —  and  the  common  Dutch 
barrel  336  lbs.  gross.  ,      ,  _        ,  ^  .         , 

A  last  of  herniigs  is  reckoned  at  12,  13,  or  14  barrels. 
A  last  of  pitch  is  12  barrels. 
A  last  of  tar,  13  barrels. 

A  bag  of  seed  =  2i  Winchester  quarters.  r,     ,•  .. 

A  last  for  freight  is  reckoned  4,000  lbs.  equal  to  two  English 
tons.  .     .  _ 

Eight  hogsheads  (or  oxhofts)  of  wine  T 

Twelve  barrels  of  pitch  are  reckoned 

Thirteen  barrels  of  tar  I       ?*  one  last 

Twenty  chests  of  lemons,  &c.  Y     '"  '^f  !'"^ 

4,0001bs.ofiroti,copper,andcolomalproduce   I       thetreight 
4,O0OIbs.  of  almonds  oi  ships. 

2,000  lbs.  of  wool  or  feathers  J 

A  last  of  wheat  is  considered  10  per  cent,  higher  than  one 
of  rye,  and  the  Utter  20^  per  cent,  higher  than  oats,  and  10 
per  cent,  higher  than  seed.  A  last  of  ballast  is  only  i.UUU  llis. 
_-  These  details  have  been  derived  from  the  answers  by  the 
British  consul  to  the  circular  queries,  the  Dictiou,taire  du 
Commerce,  (Enci).  MMod.)  tom.  ii.  pp.  554—650.,  Kelly  s 
Cambist,  private  information,  S^c. 


Magnitude  of  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  Centhry.  —  Causes  of  its 
Prosperity  and  Decline.  —  We  believe  we  need  make  no  apology  for  embracing  this 
opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  commerce 
and  commercial  policy  of  Holland.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  topics  of 
investigation ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to 

it  in  this  country.  .        i        j      i     •  .1  a 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  long-continued  and  glorious  struggle  made 
by  the  Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of  Old 
Spain,  they  had  a  considerable  marine,  and  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  fisheries 
and  commerce;  and  the  war,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  its  extension.  After  the  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1585,  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  it  had  been  the  centre  was  removed  to  the 
ports  of  Holland,  and  principally  to  Amsterdam,  which  then  attained  to  the  distinction 
she  long  enjoyed,  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe. 

In  1602,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and  notwithstanding  the 
pernicious  influence  of  that  association,  the  Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in  magni- 
tude and  importance.  Ships  fitted  either  for  commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  and 
having  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  were  sent  out  within  a  few  years  of 
the  establishment  of  the  company.  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  were  first  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  with  them  the  Dutch  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  spice 
trade.  Factories  and  fortifications  were  in  no  long  time  established,  from  Bussorah,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  India  as 
far  as  Japan.  Alliances  were  formed  with  several  of  the  Indian  princes ;  and  m  many 
parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  various  districts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  they  were  themselves  the  sovereigns.  Batavia,  in  the  large  and  fertile 
island  of  Java,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch,  formed  the 
centre  of  their  Indian  commerce;  and  though  unhealthy,  its  port  was  excellent,  and  it 
was  admirably  situated  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
1651,  they  planted  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese.  . 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch.  Their  trade 
with  the  Baltic  was,  however,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of  which  they 
were  in  possession.  Guicciardini  mentions  that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  &c.,  even  before  their  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that  fleets  of  300  ships  arrived 
twice  a  year  at  Amsterdam  from  Dantzic  and  Livonia  only ;  but  it  increased  pro- 
digiously during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  great  population  of  Holland,  and  the  limited  extent  and  unfruitful 
nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  inhabitants  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  supplies  of  corn.  The  countries  round  the  Baltic  have  always  furnished  them 
with  the  principal  part  of  those  supplies ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  ashes,  and  other 
bulky  articles  required  in  the  building  of  their  houses  and  ships,  and  in  various  ma- 
nufactures.    Nothing,  however,  redounds  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch,  as  the 
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policy  they  have  invariably  followed  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn.  They  have,  at 
all  times,  had  a  large  capital  embarked  in  this  business.  The  variations  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  harvests,  early  led  them  to  engage  very  extensively  in  a 
sort  of  speculative  corn  trade.  When  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusually  productive, 
and  prices  low,  they  bought  and  stored  up  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  the  expectation 
of  profiting  by  the  advance  that  wecS  sure  to  take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  an  un- 
favourable year.  Repeated  efforts  were  made,  in  periods  when  prices  were  rising,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  government  to  prohibit  exportation  ;  but  they  steadily  refused  to  interfere. 
In  consequence  of  this  enlightened  policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the  most  important 
European  entrepot  for  corn ;  and  her  markets  have  on  all  occasions  been  furnished  with 
the  most  abundant  supplies.  Those  scarcities  which  are  so  very  disastrous  in  countries 
without  commerce,  or  where  the  trade  in  corn  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  restraints,  have 
not  only  been  totally  unknown  in  Holland,  but  became  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to 
her  merchants,  who  then  obtained  a  ready  and  advantageous  vent  for  the  supplies  ac- 
cumulated in  their  warehouses.  "  Amsterdam,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  is  never 
without  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of  the  growth  of  Holland ;  and  a  dearth 
of  only  one  year  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  enriches  Holland  for  seven  years.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a  scarcity  in  England,  there  were  carried 
away  from  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  alone,  nearly  200,000/.  ;  and 
if  London  and  the  rest  of  England  be  included,  there  must  have  been  2,000,000/.  more." 
—  (  Observations  touching  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander,  Miscel.  Works,  vol.  ii. ) 
The  very  well  informed  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,  published  in  1778, 
observes,  in  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  "  Que  la  disette  de  grains  regne  dans  les 
quatre  parties  du  monde ;  vous  trouverez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'autres  grains  a 
Amsterdam;  ils  n'y  manquent jamais."  —  (Tome  i.   p.  576.) 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1609.  The  principal  object  of  this  esta- 
blishment was  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the  circulation 
of  the  coins  imported  into  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who 
carried  coin  or  bullion  to  the  Bank  obtained  credit  for  an  equal  value  in  its  books  :  this 
was  called  bank-money ;  and  all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it  off 
from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another.  This  establishment  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1795. 

Between  the  years  1651  and  1672,  when  the  territories  of  the  repviblic  were  invaded 
by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Holland  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height. 
De  Witt  estimates  its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  at  Munster  in  1 643, 
to  1669,  at  fully  a  half.  He  adds,  that  during  "the  war  with  Holland,  Spain  lost  the 
I  greater  part  of  her  naval  power ;  that  since  the  peace,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of 
I  the  trade  to  that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by  the  Hanseatic  mer- 
j  chants  and  the  English  ;  that  almost  all  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was  carried  on  by 
1  Dutch  shipping ;  that  Spain  had  even  been  forced  to  hire  Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her 
!  American  possessions ;  and  that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Holland  to 
I  Spain,  that  all  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  was  not  suflScient 
I  to  make  returns  for  them. 

I  At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engrossed,  not  by  means  of  any  artificial  monopoly, 
1  but  by  the  greater  number  of  their  ships,  and  their  superior  skill  and  economy  in  all 
I  that  regarded  navigation,  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
j  goods  exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoms,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
I  century,  exceeded  40,000,000  livres ;  and  the  comnierce  of  England  with  the  Low 
i  Countries  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  them. 
j  The  business  of  marine  insurance  was  largely  and  successfully  prosecvited  at  Amster- 
jdain;  and  the  ordinances  published  in  1551,  1563,  and  1570,  contain  the  most  judicious 
regulations  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting  this  difficult 
but  highly  useful  business.  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of  the 
Dutch,  and  their  desire  to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  they  should  have  prohibited 
insurance  upon  lives.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  beautiful  application  of  the  science  of  probabilities. 

In  1690,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  Europe  at  about  2,000,000 
tons,  which  he  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  —  viz.  England,  500,000 ; 
France,  100,000 ;  Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Dantzic,  250,000 ;  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  250,000 ;  that  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  according 
!to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  Europe !  No 
great  dependence  can,  of  course,  be  placed  upon  these  estimates;  but  the  probability  is, 
that,  had  they  been  more  accurate,  the  preponderance  in  favour  of  Holland  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  appears  to  be;  for  the  official  returns  to  the  circulars  addressed  in 
1701  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  the  officers  at  the  different  ports,  show  that  the 
wliole  mercantile  navy  of  England  amounted  at  that  period  to  only  261,222  tons,  carry- 
ing 27,196  men. —  (  MacpAersow's  Annals  of  Commerce,  anno  1701.) 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  conclude,  that,  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  of  Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides ;  and 
yet  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to 
export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  All  had  been  the  fruit  of 
industry,  economy,  and  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances. 

Holland  owed  this  vast  commerce  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  partly  to  her  peculiar  situ- 
ation, the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy  adopted  by  the  republic ;  and 
partly  also  to  the  wars  and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European  countries  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  prevented  them  from  emulating  the  success- 
ful career  of  the  Dutch. 

The  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  a  commercial  state  began  to  decline  from  about  the 
commencement  of  last  century.  After  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Holland  was  forcibly  attracted  to  the  state 
of  the  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic.  The  discovery  of  means  by 
which  their  decline  might  be  arrested,  and  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  possible,  restored 
to  its  ancient  flourishing  condition,  became  a  prominent  object  in  the  speculations  of  every 
one  who  felt  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  procure  the  most  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV.,  addressed  the  following  queries 
to  all  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  merchants,  desiring  them  to  favour  him  with 
their  answers  :  — 

*'  1.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade?  and  if  the  same  should  be  found  to  be  diini- 
nished  and  fallen  to  decay,  then,  2.  To  enquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be  sup- 
ported and  advanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  repute,  and  dignity  ?  " 

In  discussing  these  questions,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  examin- 
ation, as  well  of  the  causes  which  had  raised  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  once  attained,  as  of  those  which  had  occasioned  its  subse- 
quent decline.  It  is  stated,  that,  though  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  all  points,  they, 
speaking  generally,  concurred  as  to  those  that  were  most  important.  When  their 
answers  had  been  obtained,  and  compared  with  each  other,  the  Stadtholder  had  a  dis- 
sertation prepared  from  them,  and  other  authentic  sources,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
republic,  to  which  proposals  were  subjoined  for  its  amendment.  Some  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  this  dissertation  apply  to  the  case  of  Holland  only ;  but  most  of  them  are 
of  universal  application,  and  are  not  more  comprehensive  than  sound.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  benefits  resulting  from  religious  toleration,  political  liberty,  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  freedom  of  industry,  have  ever  been  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  this 
dissertation.  It  begins  by  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  advance  the 
commerce  of  the  republic  to  its  former  unexampled  prosperity ;  these  the  authors  divide 
into  three  classes,  embracing  under  the  first  those  that  were  natural  and  physical ;  under 
the  second,  those  they  denominated  moral ;  and  under  the  third,  those  which  they  consi 
dered  adventitious  and  external ;  remarking  on  them  in  succession  as  follows  :  — 

"  I.  The  natural  and  physical  causes  are  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  on  the  sea, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  considerable  rivers  ;  its  situation  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts,  which, 
by  being  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  all  Europe,  made  the  republic  become  the  general  market,  where  tlie 
merchants  on  both  sides  used  to  bring  their  superfluous  commodities,  in  order  to  barter  and  exchange 
the  same  for  other  goods  they  wanted. 

"  Nor  have  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  the  necessities  of  the  natives  arising  from  that  cause, 
less  contributed  to  set  them  upon  exerting  all  their  application,  industry,  and  utmost  stretch  of  genius, 
to  fetch  from  foreign  countries  what  they  stand  in  need  of  in  their  own,  and  to  support  themselves  by 
trade. 

"  The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  neighbouring  seas  put  them  in  a  condition  not  only  to  supply  their  own 
occasions,  but  with  the  overplus  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreigners,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fishery 
to  find  an  equivalent  for  what  they  wanted,  through  the  sterility  and  narrow  boundaries  and  extent  of 
their  own  country. 

"  II.  Among  the  moral  and  political  causes  are  to  be  placed,  The  unalterable  maxim  and  fundamental 
law  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  different  religions;  and  always  to  consider  this  toleration  and  con- 
nivance as  the  most  effectual  means  to  draw  foreigners  from  adjacent  countries  to  settle  and  reside  here, 
and  so  become  instrumental  to  the  peopling  of  these  provinces. 

"  The  constant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make  this  country  a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for  an 
persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers.  No  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for  or  solicitation  of  any  potentate 
whatever,  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  law,  or  make  the  state  recede  from  pro- 
tecting  those  who  have  fled  to  it  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental  law  has  been  the  cause  that  many 
people  have  not  only  fled  hither  for  refuge,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  their  most  valuable 
eflPects,  but  have  also  settled,  and  established  many  trades,  fabrics,  manufactories,  arts,  and  sciences,  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and  manufactories  were  almost  wholly 
wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but  at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts. 

"  The  constitution  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  liberty  thus  accruing  to  the  citizen,  are  further 
reasons  to  which  the  growth  of  trade,  and  its  establishment  in  the  republic,  may  fairly  be  ascribed ;  and  \ 
all  her  policy  and  laws  are  put  upon  such  an  equitable  footing,  that  neither  life,  estates,  nor  dignities, 
depend  on  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  power  of  any  single  individual ;  nor  is  there  any  room  for  any  person, 
who,  by  care,  frugality,  and  diligence,  has  once  acquired  an  aflSuent  fortune  or  estate,  to  fear  a  depriv- 
ation of  them  by  any  act  of  violence,  oppression,  or  injustice. 

"  Tlie  administration  of  justice  in  the  country  has,  in  like  manner,  always  been  clear  and  impartial, 
and  without  distinction  of  superior  or  inferior  rank,  —  whether  the  parties  have  been  rich  or  poor,  or 
were  this  a  foreigner  and  that  a  native;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  we  could  at  this  day  boast  ot 
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such  impartial  quickness  and  despatch  in  all  our  legal  processes,  considering  how  great  an  influence  it 
has  on  trade. 

"  To  sum  up  all,  amongst  the  moral  and  political  causes  of  the  former  flourishing  state  of  trade,  may  be 
likewise  placed  the  wisdom  and  i)rudencc  of  the  administration ;  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  councils  ; 
the  faithfuhiess  with  which  treaties  and  engagements  were  wont  to  be  fulfilled  and  ratified  ;  and  particu- 
larly  the  care  and  caution  practised  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  to  decline,  instead  of  entering 
on,  a  scene  of  war,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  gaining  fruitless  or  imaginary  conquests. 

"  By  these  moral  and  political  maxims  was  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  repubhc  so  far  spread,  and 
foreigners  animated  to  place  so  great  a  confidence  in  the  steady  determinations  of  a  state  so  wisely  and 
prudently  conducted,  that  a  concourse  of  them  stocked  this  country  with  an  augmentation  of  inhabitants 
and  useful  hands,  whereby  its  trade  and  opulence  were  from  time  to  time  increased. 

"  III.  Amongst  the  adventitious  and  external  causes  of  the  rise  and  flourishing  state  of  our  trade  may 
be  reckoned  — 

'•  That  at  the  time  when  the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were  adopted  in  the  republic  as  the  means  of 
making  trade  flourish,  they  were  neglected  in  almost  all  other  countries ;  and  any  one,  reading  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  may  easily  discover,  that  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion  throughout  Spain, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  many  other  states  and  kingdoms,  have  powerfully  promoted  the  establishment  of 
commerce  in  the  republic. 

«'  To  this  happy  result,  and  the  settling  of  manufacturers  in  our  country,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
civil  wars  in  France,  which  were  afterwards  carried  on  in  Germany,  England,  and  divers  other  parts, 
have  also  very  much  contributed. 

"  It  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  during  our  most  burthensome  and  heavy  wars  with  Spain 
and  Portugal  (however  ruinous  that  period  was  for  commerce  otherwise),  these  powers  had  both  neglected 
their  navy ;  whilst  the  navy  of  the  republic,  by  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  was  at  the  same  time 
formidable,  and  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  protect  the  trade  of  its  own  subjects,  but  to  annoy  and  crush 
that  of  their  enemies  in  all  quarters."  * 

j?  We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  these  statements  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  merchants  and  government  of  Holland.  Nothing,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  could  be  conceived  more  judicious  than  the  account  they  give  of  the 
causes  which  principally  contributed  to  render  Holland  a  great  commercial  common- 
wealth. The  central  situation  of  the  country,  its  command  of  some  of  the  princii)al 
inlets  to  the  continent,  and  the  necessity  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  placed, 
in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  its  liability  to  be  overflowed,  to  exert  all 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
peculiar  to  Holland.  But  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  influence  has  been 
very  considerable,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
the  influence  of  those  free  institutions,  which,  fortunately,  are  not  the  exclusive  attributes 
of  any  particular  country,  but  have  flourished  in  Phoenicia,  Greece,  England,  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Holland. 

Many  dissertations  have  been  written  to  account  for  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Holland.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under  two  pro- 
minent heads,  viz.  first,  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  other 
countries ;  and  second,  the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  period  when  the 
republic  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a  commercial  state,  England,  France,  and  Si)ain,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  or  engrossed  wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  con- 
quest, were  unable  to  apply  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  or  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  so  industrious  a  people  as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  muier 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  and  even  of  their  coasting 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch  bottoms,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch 
factors.  But  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell 
had  put  an  end  to  internal  commotions  in  France  and  England,  the  energies  of  these 
two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pursuits  of  which  the  Dutch  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  when  tranquillity  and  a  regular 
system  of  government  had  been  established  in  France  and  England,  their  active  and 
enterprising  inhabitants  would  submit  to  see  one  of  their  most  valuable  branches  of 
industry  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Dutch  ceased  to  be  the  carriers  of  Europe, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Their  performance  of  that  function  necessarily  termin- 
ated as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  were  able  to 
do  for  themselves  what  had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  their  neighbours. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Holland  in  other  respects,  the 
natural  advance  of  rival  nations  must  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  commerce  she  once  possessed.  But  the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderably accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  efforts  to  arrest  it  were  rendered  ineffectual, 
by  the  extremely  heavy  taxation  to  which  she  was  subjected,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable 
expenses  incurred  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars 
with  France  and  England.  The  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
on  corn,  on  flour  when  it  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  iiom  the 
oven  ;  on  butter,  and  fish,  and  fruit ;  on  income  and  legacies  ;  the  sale  of  houses  ;  and, 
in  short,  almost  every  article  either  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Sir  William  Temple 
mentions  that  in  his  time  —  and  taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterwards  —  one  fish  sauce 
was  in  common  use,  which  directly  paid  no  fewer  than  thiriy  different  duties  of  excise ; 

*  The  Dissertation  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  London  in  1751.  We  have  quoted 
from  the  translation. 
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and  it  was  a  common  saying  at  Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  fish  brought  to  table  was 
paid  for  once  to  the  fisherman,  and  six  times  to  the  state. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  this  heavy  taxation  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  the  author 
of  the  liichesse  de  la  Hullande,  and  other  well-informed  writers  ;  and  it  has  also  been 
very  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Dissertation  already  referred  to,  drawn  up  from  the 
communications  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  "  Oppressive  taxes,"  it  is  there  stated,  "  must 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
couragement of  trade ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  them 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  transferred  to  our 
neighbours,  and  must  daily  be  still  more  and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless 
the  progress  thereof  be  stopped  by  some  quick  and  effectual  remedy  :  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see,  from  these  contemplations  on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  will  be  effected  by 
no  other  means  than  a  diminution  of  all  duties. 

*'  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the  only  trading  state  in  Europe ;  and  foreigners 
were  content  to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  on  the  goods  they  brought  hither,  as  on  those  they 
came  here  to  buy ;  without  examining  whether  they  could  evade  or  save  them,  by  fetch- 
ing the  goods  from  the  places  where  they  were  produced,  and  carrying  others  to  the 
places  where  they  were  consumed  :  in  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  with  pleasure,  without 
any  farther  enquiry. 

"  J3ut,  since  the  last  century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  all  over  Europe :  foreign 
nations,  seeing  the  wonderful  effect  of  our  trade,  and  to  what  an  eminence  we  had  risen 
only  by  means  thereof,  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it ;  and,  to  save  our  duties, 
sent  their  superfluous  products  beside  our  country,  to  the  places  where  they  are  most 
consumed ;  and  in  return  for  the  same,  furnished  themselves  from  the  first  hands  with 
what  they  wanted." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting 
from  the  excess  of  taxation,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state  were  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  make  any  sufficient  reductions.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit 
trade  carried  on  through  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  foreign  competition,  and  the  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Holland,  though  still  very  considerable,  continue  in  a  com- 
paratively depressed  state. 

In  consequence  principally  of  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  but  partly,  too,  of  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  capital  that  had  taken  place  while  the  Dutch  engrossed  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  profits  in  Holland  were  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extremely  low.  This  circumstance 
would  of  itself  have  sapped  the  foundations  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Her  capitalists, 
who  could  hardly  expect  to  clear  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  nett  profit  by  any 
sort  of  undertaking  carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  vest  their  capital  in  other 
countries,  and  to  speculate  in  loans  to  foreign  governments.  There  are  the  best  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  Dutch  were,  until  very  lately,  the  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  sums 
owing  them  by  foreigners  previously  to  the  late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount 
to ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  former  period  the  amount  was  immense,  and 
that  it  is  still  very  considerable.  M.  Demeunier  (Dictionnaire  de  V Economic  Politique, 
tome  iii.  p.  720.)  states  the  amount  of  capital  lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments, 
exclusive  of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France  during  the  American  war,  at  seventy-three 
millions  sterling.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Richesse  de  la  Hollande  (ii.  p.  292. ), 
the  sums  lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously  to  1778,  amounted  to  1,500,000 
livres  tournois,  or  sixty  millions  sterling.  And  besides  these,  vast  sums  were  lent  to 
private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  both  regularly  as  loans  at  interest,  and  in  the 
shape  of  goods  advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
advantageous  investment  for  money  in  Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  national  debt  was  looked  upon  by  the  creditors  as  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude.  "  They  receive  it,"  says  he,  "  with  tears,  not  knowing  how  to 
dispose  of  it  to  interest  with  such  safety  and  ease." 

Among  the  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce, 
or  which  have,  at  all  events,  prevented  its  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  circumstance  of 
the  commerce  with  India  having  been  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Witt 
expresses  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  would  have 
added  very  greatly  to  the  trade  with  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.*  The  interference  of  the 
administration  in  regulating  the  mode  in  Avhich  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
industry  should  be  carried  on,  seems  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.       Every 

*  For  proofs  of  this,  see  the  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  102., 
from  which  most  part  of  these  statements  have  been  taken. 
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proceeding  with  respect  to  the  herring  fishery,  for  example,  was  regulated  by  the  orders 
of  government,  carried  into  effect  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations  were  exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the 
fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  June  !  and  the  master  and  pilot  of  every  vessel  leaving  Holland  for  the  fishery, 
were  ol)liged  to  make  oath  that  they  would  respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt 
to  be  made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of  herrings  was  also  fixed  by  law ;  and  there 
were  endless  regulations  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  barrels,  the  number  and  thickness 
of  the  staves  of  which  they  were  to  be  made;  the  gutting  and  packing  of  the  herrings; 
the  branding  of  the  barrels,  &c.  &c.  —  (Histoire  des  Peches,  Sfc.  dans  les  Mers  du  Nord, 
torn.  i.  chap.  24.)  These  regulations  were  intended  to  secure  to  the  Hollanders  that 
superiority  which  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery,  and  to  prevent  the  reputation  of 
their  herrings  from  being  injured  by  the  bad  faith  of  individuals.  But  their  real  effect 
was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  By  tying  up  the  fishers  to  a  system  of  routine,  they 
prevented  them  from  making  any  improvements ;  while  the  facility  of  counterfeiting  the 
public  marks  opened  a  much  wider  door  to  fraud,  than  would  have  been  opened  had 
government  wisely  declined  interfering  in  the  matter. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  the  regulations  now  described, 
the  commercial  policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
And  in  consequence,  a  country  not  more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more 
fertile,  conquered,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  sea,  has  accumulated  a  population 
of  upwards  of  two  millions;  has  maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  ;  and,  besides  laying  out  immense  sums  in  Avorks  of  utility  and 
ornament  at  home,  has  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners. 

During  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French,  first  as  a  dependent  state,  and 
subsequently  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Her  colonies  were  successively  conquered  by  England ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes.  But  such  was  the 
vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  their  prudence,  and  energy,  that  the  influence  of 
these  adverse  circumstances  was  far  less  injurious  than  could  have  been  imagined ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and  the  long  interruption  of  her  com- 
mercial pursuits,  Holland  continued,  at  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  French 
in  1814,  fo  be  the  richest  country  in  Europe!  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  most  of  her  other 
colonies  were  then  restored,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  foreign  trade. 
Her  connection  with  Belgium  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  both  countries.  The  union 
was  not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  has  been  injurious  to  Holland.  Belgium  was  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  country ;  and  was  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
to  lay  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce. 
A  policy  of  this  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
Dutch.  But  though  their  depiities  prevented  the  restrictive  system  from  being  carried 
to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
to  an  extent  that  materially  affected  the  trade  of  Holland.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  consequences  as  to  Belgium,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  late  separation  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
Holland.  It  must  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  England,  America,  and  all  trading  nations, 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  a  state  by  whose  means  their  productions  find  a  ready 
access  to  the  great  continental  markets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dutch,  profiting  by 
past  experience,  will  adopt  such  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  system  towards  the  natives  of 
Java,  as  may  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  various  resources  of  that 
noble  island.  And  if  they  do  this,  and  freely  open  their  ports,  with  as  few  restrictions 
as  possible,  to  the  ships  and  commodities  of  all  countries,  Holland  may  still  be  the  centre 
of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  may  continue  to  preserve  a  respectable  place  among 
mercantile  nations.  Even  at  this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  undergone, 
the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opulent  and  industrious  of  European 
nations.  And  their  present,  no  less  than  their  former  state,  shows  that  a  free  system  of 
government,  security,  and  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  industry,  can  overcome  almost 
every  obstacle ;  "  can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into  fat  meadows,  cover  the 
barren  rock  with  verdure,  and  make  the  desert  smile  with  flowers." 

•  ANCHOR  (Fr.  Ancre ;  Lat.  Anchora ;  Gr.  A-yKvpa),  a  well-known  maritime  in- 
strument used  in  the  mooring  or  fastening  of  ships.  It  consists  of  a  shank  having  two 
hooked  arms  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  bar,  or  stock,  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms,  with  a  ring  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened.  The  arms,  shank,  and  ring  should  be 
made  of  the  very  best  and  toughest  iron  ;  the  stock  is  for  the  most  part  of  oak,  but  it  is 
frequently  also,  especially  in  the  smaller  anchors,  made  of  iron.  On  being  let  go,  or 
cast  into  the  water,  the  anchor  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and  is  thrown  by  the  stock 
into  such  a  position  that  the  fluke,  or  point  of  one  of  the  arms,  is  sure  to  strike  the  ground 
perpendicularly,  and  being  kept  in  that  direction,  unless  the  bottom  be  particularly  hard 
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or  rocky,  sinks  into  it,  and  cannot  be  dislodged,  where  the  ground  is  not  soft  or  oozy, 
without  a  violent  effort.  When  the  anchor  is  dislodged,  it  is  said,  by  the  sailors,  to  come 
home. 

Seeing  that  the  safety  and  preservation  of  ships  and  crews  are  very  frequently  depend- 
ent on  their  anchors  and  cables,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  should  be  of  the  most  approved  quality  and  construction. 

Every  ship  has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  anchors ;  viz.  1st,  the  sheet  anchor, 
the  largest  of  all,  and  only  let  down  in  cases  of  danger,  or  when  the  vessel  is  riding  in 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  2d,  the  best  bower  anchor ;  and,  3d,  the  small  bower  anchor.  There  are, 
besides,  smaller  anchors  for  mooring  in  rivers,  ports,  &c.  The  largest  class  of  men-of- 
war  have  six  or  seven  anchors.  The  weight  of  an  anchor  is  determined  principally  by 
the  tonnage ;  it  being  usual  to  allow,  for  every  20  tons  of  a  ship's  burthen,  1  cwt.  for  the 
weight  of  her  best  bower  anchor ;  so  that  this  anchor  in  a  ship  of  400  tons  should  weigh 
about  20  cwt.,  or  a  ton. 

To  cast,  or  let  go,  the  anchor,  is  to  let  the  anchor  fall  from  the  ship's  bows  into  the  water,  so  that  it  may 
take  hold  of  the  ground. 

To  drag  the  anchor,  is  to  make  it  come  home  ;  that  is,  to  dislodge  it  from  its  bed,  and  to  drag  it  over  or 
through  the  ground.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  anchor  being  too  light,  by  the  violent  straining  of 
the  cable  in  a  storm  or  a  current,  by  the  too  great  hardness  or  softness  of  the  ground,  &c. 

To  weigh  the  anchor,  is  to  dislodge  it  from  its  hold,  and  heave  it  up  by  means  of  the  capstan,  &c. 

Law  as  to  Anchors  left,  parted  from,  S^c.  —  By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.,  pilots  and  other  persons  taking 
possession  of  anchors,  cables,  and  other  ship  materials,  parted  with,  cut  from,  or  left  by  any  vessel,  whe- 
ther in  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  give  notice  of  the  same  to  a  deputy  vice.admiral,  or  his  agent,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  purchase  any  such  anchor,  &c.  that  shall  have  been  so  obtained,  without  its  being 
so  reported,  he  shall  be  held  to  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  suffer  the  like  punishment  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law,  or  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Any  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  outward-bound  finding  or  taking  on  board  any  anchor,  &c.  shall  make  a 
true  entry  of  the  circumstance  in  the  log-book  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  reporting  the  same  by  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  on  his  return  shall  deliver  the  article  to  the  deputy  vice- 
admiral,  or  his  agent,  nearest  to  the  port  where  he  shall  arrive,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  100/. 
nor  less  than  30/.,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  on  the  oath  of  one  witness;  one  half  to  go  to  the 
informer,  the  other  half  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Society,  established  by  20  Geo  3.  c.  38.  :  he  shall  also 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  article  to  the  owner.  And  every  pilot,  hoveller,  boatman,  &c.  who  shall 
convey  any  anchor,  &c.  to  any  foreign  harbour,  port,  creek,  or  bay,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  —  (See  Salvage.) 

Invention  of  the  Anchor.  —  This  instrument,  admirable  alike  for  its  simplicity  and 
effect,  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  not,  however,  known  in  the  earliest 
ages.  The  President  de  Goguet  has  shown  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  till  after 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  that  they  were  then  accustomed  to  moor  their  ships  by  means  of 
large  stones  cast  into  the  sea,  a  practice  which  still  subsists  in  some  rude  nations. — (  Origin 
of  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  Eng.  trans.)  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  anchor  to  the 
Tyrrhenians.  — {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.)  At  first  it  had  only  one  arm,  the  other 
being  added  at  a  subsequent  period ;  some  authors  say,  by  Anacharsis  the  Scythian.  — 
(  Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  293. )  Since  this  remote  epoch,  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  instrument  seem  to  have  undergone  very  little  change. 

ANCHORAGE,  or  ANCHORING  GROUND.  Good  anchoring  ground 
should  neither  be  too  hard  nor  too  soft;  for,  in  the  first  case  the  anchor  is  apt  not  to 
take  a  sufficient  hold,  and  in  the  other  to  drag.  The  best  bottom  is  a  .stiff  clay,  and  next 
to  it  a  firm  sand.  In  a  rocky  bottom  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  are  sometimes  torn  away, 
and  hempen  cables  are  liable  to  chafe  and  be  cut  through.  It  is  also  essential  to  a  good 
anchorage  that  the  water  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow.  When  too  deep,  the  pull 
of  the  cable,  being  nearly  perpendicular,  is  apt  to  jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground  ;  and 
when  too  shallow,  the  ship  is  exposed  to  the  danger,  when  riding  in  a  storm,  of  striking 
the  bottom.  Where  a  ship  is  in  water  that  is  land-locked,  and  out  of  the  tide,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  anchorage  of  ships,  especially  ships  of  war,  being  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  naval  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  several  statutes  have  been  enacted  with  rcsp  ct  to  it.  The  first 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here  is  19  Geo.  2.  c.  22.  It  prohibits  masters  of  ships  from  casting  out  bal- 
last,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  into  any  harbour  or  channel,  except  on  the  land  where  the  tide  never  comes, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  not  more  than  51.  nor  less  than  50s.  on  conviction  before  a  justice  on  view,  or  on  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  or  of  being  committed  to  prison  for  two  months;  which  penalty  is  increased  to  10/., 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  removing  the  same,  by  .W  Geo.  3.  c.  159.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object, 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  l.W.  enables  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  establish  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  moorings  or  anchorage,  as  well  as  for  those  of  merchant  ships,  in  all  the  ports,  harbours,  channels, 
&c.  &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  where  or  near  to  which  his  Majesty  has,  or  may 
hereafter  have,  any  docks,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  wharfs,  or  moorings.  It  prohibits  all  descriptions  of  i)ri- 
vate  ships  from  being  moored,  or  anchored,  or  placed  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  moorings,  &c.  without  special 
licence  obtained  from  the  Admiralty,  or  other  persons  appointed  to  grant  such  licences,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing not  exceeding  10/.,  one  moiety  to  his  Majesty,  the  other  to  the  informer,  on  conviction  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  of  the  navy. 

It  further  prohibits  the  breaming  of  private  vessels  in  such  places,  otherwise  than  appointed  by  the  said 
authority  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  receiving  or  having  gunpowder,  beyond  a  certain  limited  quantity, 
under  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  every  five  pounds'  weight  of  such  powder  beyond  the  quantity  allowed.  It  pro- 
hibits, likewise,  all  such  private  vessels,  in  any  such  places,  having  any  guns  on  board  shotted  or  loaded 
with  ball,  as  well  as  firing  and  discharging  any  such  before  sun-rising  and  after  sun-setting,  under  a 
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penalty  of  51.  for  every  gun  so  shotted,  and  10/.  for  every  gun  so  fired.  It  further  gives  to  every  officer  of 
vessels  of  war,  to  harbour-masters,  and  others  in  their  aid,  a  right  of  search  in  all  private  vessels  so 
moored  in  such  places,  and  inflicts  a  penalty  of  10/.  on  resistance. 

Anchorage  also  means  a  duty  laid  on  ships  for  the  use  of  the  port  or  harbour. 

ANCHOVY  (Fr.  Anchois ;  It.  Acciughe ;  Lat.  Encrasicolus),  a  small  fish  (Clupea 
encrasicolus  Lin.),  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  sprat.  Those  brought 
from  Gorgona  in  the  Tuscan  Sea  are  esteemed  the  best.  They  should  be  chosen  small, 
fresh  pickled,  white  outside  and  red  vt^ithin.  Their  backs  should  be  round.  The  sar- 
dine, a  fish  which  is  flatter  and  larger  than  the  anchovy,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it. 
About  1 20,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

ANGELICA,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  with  hollow  jointed  stalks,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  It  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near  London,  and 
in  most  European  countries  from  Lapland  to  Spain.  Its  roots  are  thick,  flesliy,  and 
resinous ;  have  a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste,  mixed  with  a 
pleasant  sweetness  glowing  on  the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  To  preserve  them,  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  well-aired 
place.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  same  taste  and  flavour  as  the  roots,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  leaves  and  seeds  do  not  retain  their  virtues  when  kept.  The 
London  confectioners  make  a  sweetmeat  of  the  tender  stems.  The  faculty  used  to  direct 
that  none  but  the  roots  of  Spanish  angelica  should  be  kept  by  the  druggists.  In  Nor- 
way the  roots  are  sometimes  used  as  bread,  and  in  Iceland  the  stalks  are  eaten  with 
butter.  Here  the  plant  is  used  only  in  confectionary  and  the  materia  medica.  — 
(^Lewis's  Mat.  Med.;    Rees^s  Ci/dopcedia,  Sfc.) 

The  duty  of  45.  per  cwt.  on  Angelica  produced,  in  1832,275/.  2*.  lOd.,  showing  that  1,375  cwt.  had  been 
entered  for  home  consumption. 

ANISE,  OR  ANISUM  (Fr.  Anis  ;  It.  Anice ;  Lat.  Anisum),  a  small  seed  of  an  oblong 
shape.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  the  best  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
duct of  China,  whence  it  is  exported.  It  should  be  chosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  newly 
dried,  of  a  good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam.  It  contains  about  10:^  gallons  English 
wine  measure. 

ANNOTTO,  orARNOTTO  (Fr.  Rocou ;  Ger.  Orlean  ;  It.  Oriawa),  a  species  of  red 
dye  formed  of  the  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  a  plant  common  in 
South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  but  dye  is  made,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
only  in  the  first.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boiling  water,  extracting  the 
seeds,  and  leaving  the  pulp  to  subside ;  the  fluid  being  subsequently  draivn  off,  the 
residuum,  with  which  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  up,  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  gradu- 
ally dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flag  or  cake,  and  roll  annotto.  Tlie  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  furnished 
almost  wholly  by  Cayenne,  and  comes  to  us  principally  by  way  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  imported  in  square  cakes,  weighing  2  or  3  lbs.  each,  wrapped  in  banana  leaves.  When 
well  made,  it  ought  to  be  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  con- 
sistence. It  imparts  a  deep  but  not  durable  orange  colour  to  silk  and  cotton,  and  is  used 
for  that  purpose  by  the  dyers.  Roll  annotto  is  principally  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
rolls  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  oz.  in  weight ;  it  is  hard,  dry,  and  compact, 
brownish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  within.  The  latter  is  the  best  of 
all  ingredients  for  the  colouring  of  cheese  and  butter ;  and  is  now  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose  in  all  the  British  and  in  some  of  the  continental  dairies.  In 
Gloucestershire  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  an  ounce  of  annotto  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese ;  in 
Cheshire,  8  dwts.  are  reckoned  sviflfilcient  for  a  cheese  of  60  lbs.  When  genuine,  it  neither 
aflfects  the  taste  nor  the  smell  of  cheese  or  butter.  The  Spanish  Americans  mix  annotto 
with  their  chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tint.  —  (  Graifs  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeias ;  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  and  private  information. ) 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  annotto  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  l'J8,528  Ib.s.  a  year.  Previously  to  1832,  the  duty  on  flag  annotto  was  18*.  Sd.  a  cwt.,  and  on 
other  sorts  51.  12."f. ;  but  the  duty  is  now  reduced  to  \s.  a  cwt.  on  the  former,  and  to  4*.  on  the  latter. 
This  judicious  and  liberal  reduction  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
consumption.  The  price  of  flag  annotto  varies  in  the  market  from  Gd.  to  I*,  per  lb.,  and  of  roll  from 
1*.  to  Is.  Qd. 

ANNUITIES.      See  Interest  and  Annuities. 

ANTIMONY  (Ger.  stx\di  Tiu.  Spiesglas ;  Fr.  Antimoine ;  It.  Aniimonio ;  Hus.  Anti- 
monia  ;  Lat.  Antimonium),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  and  has 
a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  showing  a  radiated  fracture  when  broken ;  it  is  converted  by 
exposure  to  heat  and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which  sublimes  in  vapours.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony  and  the  Hartz,  also  in  Cornwall,  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  and  Martaban  in  Pegu.  We  are  at  present  wholly  supplied  with  this  metal 
from  Singapore,  which  receives  it  from  Borneo ;  it  is  imported  in  the  shape  of  ore,  and 
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commonly  as  ballast.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  6-7  ;  it 
is  easily  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  its  tenacity  is  such  that  a  rod  of  ^th  of  an  inch 
diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  10  lbs.  weight.  Antimony  is  used  in  medicine,  and 
in  the  composition  of  metal  types  for  printing.  The  ores  of  antimony  are  soft,  and 
vary  in  colour  from  light  lead  to  dark  lead  grey  ;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from 
4*4  to  6*8  ;  they  possess  a  metallic  lustre,  are  brittle,  and  occur  in  the  crystallised  massive 
forms.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  and  private  information.^ 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Belgium,  long.  4°  22'  E.,  lat.  51°  14'  N.  A 
large,  well  built,  and  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  Scheldt.  It  has  about  65,000 
inhabitants.  Previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Farnese,  in  1585,  Ant- 
werp was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  Europe ;  but  it  suffered  much  by 
that  event.  In  1648,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  was  stipvilated  by  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should  be  shut  up ;  a  stipulation  which  was  ob- 
served till  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  PVench,  when  it  was  abolished.  In  1803, 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  was  begun,  and  extensive  new  docks  and  warehouses  have 
since  been  constructed.  Ships  of  the  largest  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  and  goods 
destined  for  the  interior  are  forwarded  with  the  greatest  facility  by  means  of  canals. 
Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at  present  centred  in  Antwerp,  which  has 
again  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  By  a  decree  issued  in  1814,  all 
goods  are  allowed  to  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot,  and  may  be  exported  on 
paying  a  charge  of  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  corn,  seeds, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  flax,  tallow,  hops,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton,  wine, 
hardware,  sugar,  tobacco,  coflTee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  now  commonly  kept  in /on«s  of  1816,  worth  Is.  8f(^.  sterling.  The  florin  is 
divided  into  20  sous,  and  the  sou  into  5  cents.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in  the  pound  Flemish  iz  2| 
rix  dollars  —  6  florins  =  20  schillings  =:  120  stivers  =  240  groats  =  1,920  pennings. — (See  Table  of  Coins.) 
The  par  of  exchange  between  Antwerp  and  London  is  11  florins  .68  cents  per  pound  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — By  a  law  of  1816,  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  in 
the  Netherlands  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820 ;  but  the  old  denominations  are  retained.  The  pond  is  the 
unit  of  weight,  and  answers  to  the  French  kilogramme.  —  (See  Amsterdam.) 

Of  the  old  weights,  which  are  still  occasionally  referred  to,  the  ^Mw/a/ of  100  lbs.  is  equal  to  103g  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  100  lbs.  avoirdupois  being  consequently  equal  to  96-8  lbs.  of  Antwerp.  A  schippound  is  equal 
to  3  quintals,  or  300  lbs. ;  a  sfone  is  equal  to  8  lbs. 

Of  the  old  measures,  a  viertel  of  corn  =  4  macken  ;  37|  viertels  =  last ;  and  40  viertels  =  10^  Imperial 
quarters  very  nearly.     The  aam  of  wine  contains  50  stoopen,  or  36|  English  wine  gallons. 

Of  the  weights  and  measures  now  current,  50f  lbs.  =  112  lbs.  English  ;  luOlbs.  =  100  kilogrammes  ol 
France,  or  212f  Antwerp  old  weight.     One  barrel  —  26|  gallons  English  =:  100  litres  French. 

Custom-house  Regulations.  —  Captains  of  shijis  arriving  at  Antwerp,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  ports, 
must  make,  within  24  hours,  a  declaration  in  writing,  of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists; 
specifying  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  &c. ;  their  value,  according  to  the  current  price 
at  the  time  when  the  declaration  is  made  ;  the  name  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain, 
and  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  &c. 

Shipping.  — The  ships  entering  the  port  of  Antwerp,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1828,  have  been 
as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

1824  - 

1825  - 

1826  - 


Ships. 

Years. 

-      681 

1827 

-      800 

1828 

Ships. 
.  822 
•  '^55 


Of  the  800  ships  entering  Antwerp  in  1825,  114  were  from  Liverpool,  119  from  London,  44  from  Hull, 
48  from  Havre,  41  from  Bordeaux,  24  from  Fetersburgh,  24  from  New  York,  25  from  Cuba,  26  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  11  from  Batavia,  &c.  —  (Bulletin  des  Sciences  Gtographiaues,  for  January,  1829,  and  February, 
1S26.) 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  suffered  much,  in  1831  and  1832,  from  the  hostilities  between  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch.     In  1831,  there  were  only  388  arrivals  of  foreign  ships. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  the  undermentioned  Goods,  at  Antwerp,  since  1827, 
and  of  the  Stocks  at  the  Close  of  each  Year. 


Imports. 

Stocks,  31st  December. 

Articles. 

1S27. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

18.32. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

18.30. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ashes,  U.  S.     barrels 

7,15S 

9  Ml 

11,642 

6,951 

7,452 

8,506 

600 

800 

2,950 

2lT 

650 

1,800 

—       Russia     casks 

4,420 

1,501 

3,987 

1 ,6.39 

728 

3,558 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

250 

550 

750 

Coffee        -             tons 

2.-5,l(in 

22,900 

23,080 

21,110 

10,,30() 

14,700 

8,250 

8,650 

8,4.30 

4,000 

2,700 

1,900 

Cotton        -           bales 

2.-^,  ins 

1S,.124 

.33,985 

21,845 

13,720 

28,687 

4,120 

5,563 

6,1.V) 

4,700 

1,050 

900 

Hides,  S.  A.            No. 

211,,TI9 

148,584 

462,.577 

340,507 

228,896 

362,878 

4,000 

1,.3.50 

43,600 

22,500 

38,500 

92,000 

Indigo        -         chests 

1,.357 

2,10.'? 

1,846 

1063 

4,33 

649 

287 

606 

717 

286 

175 

210 

599 

380 

725 

206 

120 

252 

247 

268 

.360 

101 

55 

65 

Pimento         -        bags 

1,819 

1,870 

1,810 

2,220 

576 

562 

500 

500 

200 

100 

200 

200 

I'epiier,  small         do.  |    22, M9 

G,.140 

1 1 ,522 

12,999 

6,106 

4,960 

12,500 

6,000 

8,400 

3,000 

4,00(J 

1,000 

Rice          -          tierces     11,50,'-) 

l,3,9f!l 

18,712 

23,221 

6,029 

14,458 

2,300 

1,200 

5,000 

4,500 

700 

300 

-              -            bags     I«,897 

38,889 

98,827 

41,5.30 

16,483 

10,153 

9,400 

30,000 

1.3,500 

2,500 

3,500 

1,600 

Sugar        -             tons     18,000 

17,800 

24,730 

10,511 

9,800 

12,200 

3,370 

2,600 

8,050 

1,250 

1,400 

1,450 

Tea        -        packages       1,.'6'1 
Tobacco         -     hhds.       1,101 

91 

186 

\,U7i 

814 

3,778 

2,2,'i5 

1,878 

1,.3.35 

391 

155 

1,600 

2,-28 

1,552 

2,253 

8, .361 

12,825 

375 

717 

225 

40 

1,119 

3,200 

I.ouMvood        -        tons          7n« 

2,200 

855 

952 

1,250 

1,200 

700 

900 

350 

130 

500 

380 

Fustic            -         do.            573 

8221      1,6.39 

2,0.33 

255 

315 

220 

.300           490 

570          310 

25 

Tn  the  imports  of  1831  and  1832,  are  included  those  received  through  Ostend  which  were  destined  for 
this  port.    The  stocks  of  these  goods  now  at  Ostend,  or  on  their  way  thence,  are  also  included. 


APPLES.  —  APPRENTICE. 
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The  following  goods  were  imported  at  Antwerp  in  1832  from  all  places : 


Places. 

Coffee. 

Sugar.                                1 

Hides. 

Cotton 

Casks.    Barrels. 

Bags. 

Casks. 

CBraz. 

Bx.Hav 

Can. 

Barrels. 

Bags. 

Dx&Cow. 

Bales. 

Great  Britain 

S.  Ame  ica  and  W.  Indies 

United  States 

Continent  of  Europe 

East  Indies 

Jersey  and  Guernsey 

Totals 

'ill   !         1.5 

-  i           2 
90  j     162 

101,285 
71,424 
50,102 
11,660 
19,298 

62.3 

1,.375 

841 

992 

488 

8,103 

30,0,S8 

1,7.32 

291 

85 

2,451 

443 
147 
203 
2G0 

16,316 

35  J 

13,(0., 

1,07^. 

65,164 

203,756 

66,079 

20,262 

7,616 

12,789 

1,623 

13,754 

521 

.Wl         17!) 

2t6,769 

2.8.39 

1,181) 

40,299 

2,451 

1,05.3 

31,3.5(1 

,36^878 

28,687 

Places. 

Pepper. 

Pimento 

Ashes. 

Rice. 

Indigo. 

Tobac. 

lea. 

Dye  woods. 

Bass. 

Bags. 

U.  Stat. 

Russia. 

Tierces. 

Ba-is. 

Ohsts. 

Serns. 

Hhds. 

Pack 

.Tons. 

F.Tons. 

Great  Britain 
S.Amer.&  W.  Indie» 
United  States 
Continent  of  Europe 
East  Indies 
Jersey  and  Guernsey 

Totals 

960 
6,000 

212 
'    550  " 

779 

"7,792 
25 

1,522 
2,046 

1,936 

10,7.31 
1.791 

9,958 
150 
45 

526 

"61' 
21 
41 

71 

'17.3' 
8 

1,103 

10,839 

883 

l",45S 

2,283 

(1,200 

315 

6,960 

562 

8,596 

.3,568 

14,458 

10,1.53 

649 

252 

12,825    3,738 1      1,200 

315 

Conditions  under  which  Goods  are  sold. —On  goods  generally  2  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  payment  in  20 
days,  and  1^  per  cent,  on  credit  of  6  weeks  or  2  months.  On  cottons,  at  20  days'  credit,  3  per  cent,  are 
allowed,  and  1^  per  cent,  on  a  credit  of  2  or  3  months.  On  ashes,  hides,  and  sugar,  3  per  cent,  for  20 
days,  and  1^  per  cent,  for  three  months'  credit. 

Tares.  —  West  India,  Brazil,  and  Java  coffee,  in  single  bags,  2  per  cent.,  and  Havannah  in  joncs,  |  lb. 
per  bag  extra.  Bourbon,  in  wliole  bags,  4|  lbs.,  and  in  |  do.  2|  lbs.  Pimento,  pepper,  and  gingtr,  in  bags, 
"2.  per  cent.  ;  on  these  articles,  as  also  coffee,  in  casks  and  barrel.'^,  real  tare.  Cassia  lignea,  and  cinna- 
mon,  in  bales,  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  chests,  6  to  6|  lbs.  per  chest.  Ashes,  12  per  cent.  Quercitron  bark, 
10  per  cent.  Cotton,  in  bales,  4  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  ropes  ;  and  in  serons,  5  lbs.  per  seron.  Horse 
hair,  real  tare.  Indigo,  in  chests  or  barrels,  real  tare;  and  in  serons,  6|  to  7  lbs.  per  seron.  Rice,  in 
casks,  12  per  cent. ;  and  in  bags,  2  per  cent.  Muscovado  sugars,  in  casks  and  barrels,  and  Havannah  clayed, 
in  boxes,  H  per  cent.  ;  Brazil,  in  chests,  16  per  cent. ;  Java,  in  canisters  and  baskets,  9  per  cent.  :  Siam 
and  Manilla,  in  bags,  3  per  cent.:  Bengal,  in  triple  bags,  5  lbs  each:  Bourbon,  in  mats,  6  per  cent. 
Bohea  tea,  exclusive  of  wrappers,  46*lbs.  per  chest,  24  lbs.  per  i  ditto,  and  13  lbs.  per  \  ditto,  14|  lbs.  per 
4  ditto;  fine  black  and  green  tea,  12  to  13  lbs.  per  :!  chest,  9  lbs.  per  J  ditto,  7  lbs.  per  ^  ditto,  .0  lbs.  per 
l-12th  ditto,  3 lbs.  per  1.16th  ditto,  and  2  per  cent,  in  boxes.  Tobacco,  real  tare  :  no  draft  or  other  deduc- 
tion  allowed.  —  (From  the  Circular  ofJollie,  CUhborn,  and  Co.) 

APPLES,  the  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  Malus,  or  apple  tree.  It  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  most  temperate  climates.  An  immense  variety  and  quantity  of  excellent  apples 
are  raised  in  England,  partly  for  the  table,  and  partly  for  manufacturing  into  cider. 
Those  employed  for  the  latter  purpose  are  comparatively  harsli  and  austere.  The 
principal  cider  counties  are  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Somerset,  and 
Devon.  Mr.  Marshall  calculates  the  produce  of  the  first  four  at  30,000  hhds.  a  year, 
of  which  Worcester  is  supposed  to  supply  10,000.  Half  a  hogshead  of  cider  may  be 
expected,  in  ordinarily  favourable  seasons,  from  each  tree  in  an  orchard  in  full  bearing. 
The  number  of  trees  on  an  acre  varies  from  10  to  40,  so  that  the  quantity  of  cider  must 
vary  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  from  5  to  20  hhds.  The  produce  is,  hovt^ever,  very 
fluctuating;  and  a  good  crop  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  three  years.  —  (Loudon's 
Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  ^c. ) 

Besides  the  immense  consumption  of  native  apples,  we  import,  for  the  table,  considerable  supplies  of 
French  and  American  apples,  especially  the  former;  the  entries  of  foreign  apples  lor  home  consumption 
having  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  36,()12  bushels  a  year.  Were  it 
not  for  the  oppressive  duty  of  4s.  a  bushel,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  imports  would  be  decidedly 
larger.  The  apples  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  of 
any  ;  but  unless  selected  and  packed  with  care,  they  are  very  apt  to  spoil  before  reaching  England.  The 
exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  amounted  to 
6,9^28  barrels,  valued  at  L5,314  dollars.  Of  these,  1,370  barrels  were  shipped  for  England.  —  {Papers  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade,  p.  106. ;  Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1,^533.) 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  person  of  either  sex,  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  some 
particular  individual,  or  company  of  individuals,  for  a  .specified  time,  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  some  art,  science,  or  trade. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  every  one  has  a  right  to  employ  himself  at 
pleasure  in  every  lawful  trade.  But  this  sound  principle  was  almost  entirely  subverted 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship.  It  enacted  that  no  person  should,  for  the  future,  exer- 
cise any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exercised  in  England  and  W^ales,  unless  he 
had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seveti  years  at  least ;  so  that  what  had 
before  been  a  bye-law  of  a  few  corporations,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of  the 
kingdom.  Luckily,  however,  the  courts  of  law  were  always  singularly  disinclined  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute ;  and  the  rules  which  they  established  for  its 
interpretation  served  materially  to  mitigate  its  injurious  operation.  But  though  its  im- 
policy had  been  long  apparent,  it  was  continued  till  1814,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the 
54  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  This  act  did  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  bye-laws  of  the  different  corporations  ;  but  wherever  these  do  not  interpose, 
the  formation  of  apprenticeships,  and  tlieir  duration,  is  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  parties 
ihein.selve.s. 
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The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  apprentices  on  board  ship,  the  only  part 
of  this  subject  that  properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  are  embodied  in  the 
4  Geo.  4.   c.  25.      They  are  as  follow  :  — 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  every  master  of  a  merchant  ship  exceeding  the  burden  of  80  tons  shall 
have  on  board  his  ship,  at  the  time  of  such  ship  clearing  out  from  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
apprentice  or  apprentices,  in  the  following  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  of  her  admeasurement, 
according  to  the  certificate  of  registry  ;  viz. 

for  every  vessel  exceeding  80  tons,  and  under  200  tons,  1  apprentice  at  least, 

200         400    —    2  

400         500    —    3  

700  and  upwards     -        .        5  

who  shall,  at  the  period  of  being  indentured,  respectively  be  under  the  age  of  17  years  ;  provided  that 
every  apprentice  so  to  be  employed  on  board  any  vessel,  as  above  described,  shall  be  duly  indented  for  at 
least  four  years  ;  and  the  indentures  of  every  such  apprentice  shall  be  enrolled  with  the  collector  and 
comptroller  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  port  whence  such  vessel  shall  first  clear  out  after  the  execution  of 
Euch  indentures.  —  §  2. 

Every  apprentice  so  enrolled  is  hereby  exempted  from  serving  in  his  Majesty's  navy  until  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years;  provided  he  is  regularly  serving  his  time  either  with  his  first  master  or 
ship-owner,  or  some  other  master  or  ship-owner  to  whom  his  indentures  shall  liave  been  regularly  trans- 
ferred ;  and  every  owner  or  master  neglecting  to  enrol  such  indentures,  or  who  shall  suffer  any  such  ap- 
prentice to  leave  his  service,  except  in  case  of  death  or  desertion,  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to 
be  certified  in  the  log  book,  after  the  vessel  shall  have  cleared  outwards  on  the  voyage  upon  which  such 
vessel  may  be  bound,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  10/.,  to  be  paid  in  manner  following  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  moiety  by  the  owners  of  such  vessel,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the  master  thereof,  to  be  levied, 
recovered,  and  applied,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. —  ^  4. 

Every  person  to  whom  such  apprentice  shall  have  been  bound  may  employ  him,  at  any  time,  in  any 
A  essel  of  which  such  person  may  be  the  master  or  owner  ;  and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  such  appren- 
tice, if  above  17,  and  if  under  that  age,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  transfer  the  inden- 
tures of  such  apprentice,  by  endorsement  thereon,  to  any  other  person  who  may  be  the  master  or  owner 
of  any  registered  vessel.  —  ^5. 

No  stamp  duty  shall  be  charged  on  any  such  transfer  by  endorsement.  —  §  6. 

And  by  6  CJeo.  4.  c.  107.  ^  1j8.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  apprentice  for 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  25.),  unless  the  indenture  of  such  apprentice  shall  have 
been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  which  any  such  apprentice  shall  first  go 
to  sea  after  the  date  of  such  indenture;  or  in  default  of  such  enrolment,  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
enrolled  at  some  port  from  which  the  ship  in  which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea  shall  be 
cleared. 

By  Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  56.  §  7.  it  is  enacted  that  no  higher  duty  than  25.  shall  be  charged  upon  the 
indenture  of  any  apprentice  bound  to  serve  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service. 

AQUA  FORTIS.     See  Acid  (Nitric). 

AQUAMARINE.      See  Beryl. 

AQUA  VITiE  (Ger.  Aquavit;  Fr.  Eau  de  vie ;  It.  Acqua  vite ;  Sp.  Agua  de 
vida ;  Rus.  Wodka ;  Lat.  Aqua  vitce),  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  all  native  distilled 
spirits;  equivalent  to  the  eau  de  vie,  or  brandy,  of  the  French,  the  whisky  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  the  geneva  of  the  Dutch,  &c.  In  this  way  it  is  used  in  the  excise  laws  relating 
to  the  distilleries. 

ARANGOES,  a  species  of  beads  made  of  rough  carnelian.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  as  barrel,  bell,  round,  &c.,  and  all  drilled.  The  barrel-shaped  kind,  cut  from  the 
best  stones,  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  should  be  chosen  as  clear  as  possible, 
whether  red  or  white,  having  a  good  polish,  and  free  from  flaws.  The  bell-shaped  are 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  being  in  all  respects  inferior.  Considerable  quantities  were 
formerly  imported  from  Bombay,  for  re-exportation  to  Africa ;  but  since  the  abolition  of 
the  .slave  trade,  the  imports  and  exports  of  arangoes  have  been  comparatively  trifling.  — 
(Milbuni's   Orient.  Com.) 

ARCHANGEL,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  north  of  Russia,  in  lat.  64° 
34'  N.,  long.  38°  59'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about  30  English 
miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  Population,  7,000  or  8,000.  The  har- 
bour is  at  the  island  of  Sollenbole,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dwina  has  generally  14;^  feet  water;  so  tliat  ships  drawing  more  than  this  depth 
must  be  partially  loaded  outside  the  bar  from  lighters.  The  Dwina  being  a  navigable 
river,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  renders  Archangel  a  considerable  entrepot. 
It  was  discovered  in  1554,  by  the  famous  Richard  Chancellor,  the  companion  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  in  his  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  from  that  period,  down  to  the  found- 
ation of  Petersburgh,  was  the  only  port  in  the  Russian  empire  accessible  to  foreigners. 
Though  it  has  lost  its  ancient  importance,  it  still  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  commerce. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  grain,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  iron,  potash, 
mats,  tar,  &c.  Deals  from  Archangel,  and  Onega  in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  are 
considered  superior  to  those  from  the  Baltic.  Hemp  not  so  good  as  at  Riga,  but  pro- 
portionally chea})er.  Tallow  is  also  inferior.  Iron  same  as  at  Petersburgh,  sometimes 
clieaper  and  sometimes  dearer.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Archangel  is 
about  equal  to  that  from  Petersburgh.  The  imports  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  hardware,  &c.  The  merchants 
of  Archangel  are  said  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  be  distinguished  for  honesty  and  intelligence.  — 
(  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.   p.  1 50. ) 
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Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Archangel  during  each  of  the  Six 

Years  ending  with  1832. 


Articles. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Flax        -        -     poods 

49,855 

54,877 

131,160 

162,383 

266,485 

120,719 

Grain,  Barley      chets. 

3,r.70 

550 

11,765 

1,897 

8,657 

323 

Oats  -         do. 

308,810 

47,137 

352,792 

84,639 

226,109 

27,779 

Rye    -         do. 

44,108 

39,106 

96,460 

157,645 

174,102 

189,486 

Wheat         do. 

2,017 

11,777 

113,738 

83,400 

104,037 

37,728 

Hemp      -        -    poods 

46,979 

45,693 

57,317 

63,057 

53,855 

51,142 

Iron        -        -         do. 

64,319 

65,013 

117,261 

116,372 

89,675 

47,369 

Linseed    -      -    chets. 

78,612 

131,804 

136,968 

142,158 

95,039 

103,494 

Mats        -       -    pieces 

1,363,334 

530,353 

651,438 

674,481 

424,119 

841,450 

Pitch      .       -    barrels 

13,460 

9,.973 

8,407 

17,917 

8,2.37 

13,434 

Potashes     -    -    poods 

10,166 

3,967 

3,209 

10,065 

12,823 

9,205 

Tallow     -      -         do. 

100,634 

186,126 

156,778 

135,157 

119,264 

l.)0,263 

Tallow  candles       do. 

2,815 

3,422 

3,773 

4,756 

3,491 

2,937 

Tar        -        -    barrels 

91,226 

70,985 

37,764 

92,548 

52,467 

58,014 

Train  oil          -    poods 

21,217 

17,004 

16,534 

19,169 

4,129 

8,989 

Wood,  Deals      pieces 

382,245 

246,526 

260,771 

415,989 

238,660 

234,313 

Battens       do. 

84,745 

73,133 

75,335 

121,426 

63,175 

43,354 

Deal  ends  do. 

74,644 

56,620 

64,160 

101,285 

53,363 

44,535 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1831  was  estimated  at  14,750,756  rubles,  while  that  of  the  imports  was 
estimated  at  only  1,155,872  rubles.  During  the  same  year  there  arrived  at  Archangel  443  ships  j  of  which 
349  were  British,  12  Dutch,  14  Prussian,  12  Mecklenburgh,  &c. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that  sailed  from  Archangel  during  each 

with  1832. 

of  the  Six 

ifears  ending 

Years        -        -        . 

1827.                1828.        j        1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ships 

386 

290                  450 

505 

445 

364 

The  trade  of  Archangel  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  demand  from  the  more  southerly  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  for  corn.  When  a  brisk  demand  is  anticipated,  oats  are  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  the  interior,  sometimes  even  from  the  distance  of  1,500  miles,  in  covered  barks 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  quarters.  But  as  there  are  few  extensive  mercantile  establishments 
here,  the  supplies  are  scanty,  except  when  a  large  demand  has  been  expected  for  some  time  previously  to 
the  season  for  bringing  them  down.  —  [Oddy's  European  Commerce,  and  -private  infoimation.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Petersburgh  ;  which  see. 

ARGOL,  ARGAL,  OR  TARTAR  (Ger.  Weinstein ;  Du.  Wynsteen :  Fr.  Tartre : 
It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Turtaro ;  Rus.  Winnui  kamen ;  Lat.  Tartarus),  a  hard  cru.st  formed 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept ;  it  is  red  or  white  accordino-  to 
the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  is  otherwise  impure.  On  being  purified,  it  is  termed  cream 
or  crystals  of  tartar.  It  consi.sts  principally  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  White  argol  is  pre- 
ferable to  red,  as  containing  less  drossy  or  earthy  matter.  The  marks  of  good  argol  of 
either  kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  hard,  brilliant,  and  little  earthy.  That  brought 
from  Bologna  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  Argol  is  of  considerable 
use  among  dyers,  as  serving  to  dispose  the  stuffs  to  take  their  colours  the  better.  Pure 
argol,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  extensively  used  in  medicine.  It  has  an  acid  and  rather 
unpleasant  taste.     It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder  :   specific  gravity  I  •95, 

The  duty  on  argol,  which  was  judiciously  reduced  in  1832  from  2s.  a  cwt.  to  6d.,  produced  in  that 
year  678Z.  3s.  Id.  of  nett  revenue.  This,  supposing  the  whole  to  have  been  charged  with  the  low  duty 
would  show  an  importation  of  27,127  cwt.  The  price  of  argol  in  the  London  market,  in  August,  1833^ 
varied,  Bologna  from  525.  to  58*.  per  cwt.,  Leghorn  48s.  to  50s.  per  ditto,  Naples  42s,  to  48s  Rhenish 
48s.  to  50s. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  (Fr.  Serpentaire  ;  Ger.  Schlangenwurzel ;  It.  Serpentaria; 
Lat.  Aristolochia  serpentaria),  the  dried  root  of  Virginia  snake-root,  or  birth  wort :  it  is 
small,  light,  and  bushy,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fibres  matted  together,  sprung  from 
one  common  head,  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  pale  or  yellow  within.  It 
has  an  aromatic  smell  something  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable ;  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  pungent  taste,  very  much  resembling  camphor.  — {Ency.  Metrop.) 

ARMS.      See  Fire- Arms. 

ARQUIFOUX  (Ger.  Bleyglanz  ,■  Fr.  Arquifou ,-  It.  Archifoglio ;  Lat.  Galena), 
a  sort  of  lead  ore,  very  heavy,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  hard  to  melt ;  when  it  is 
broken,  it  parts  into  shining  scales  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  potters  use  it  to  o-ive  their 
works  a  green  varnish ;  and  in  England  it  is  commonly  called  potters'"  ore.  Arq%iifoux 
is  exported  from  England  in  large  lumps ;  it  should  be  chosen  heavy,  the  scales  bright 
and  resembling  tin-glass. 

ARRACK,  OR  RACK  (Fr.  Arac ;  Ger.  Arrack,  Back  s  Du.  Arak,  Rak ;  It.  Araco ; 
Sp.  Arak;  Port.  Araca ;  Rus.  Arak),  a  spirituous  liquor  manufactured  at  different 
places  in  the  East. 

Arrack  is  a  term  applied  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  the  Indian  islands,  to  designate 
every  sort  of  spirituous  liquor ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  as  to  the  materials  used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture.     The 
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arrack  of  Goa  and  Batavia  is  in  high  estimation ;  that  of  Columbo  or  Ceylon  has  been 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  former ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Goa  and  Columbo  arrack  is  in- 
variably made  from  the  vegetable  juice,  toddy,  which  flows  by  incision  from  the  coco  nut 
tree  (  Cocas  nucifera).  After  the  juice  is  fermented,  it  is  distilled  and  rectified.  It 
usually  yields  about  an  eighth  part  of  pure  spirit.  Batavia  or  Java  arrack  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  molasses  and  rice,  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  toddy.  When  well 
prepared,  arrack  is  clear  and  transparent ;  generally,  however,  it  is  slightly  straw-coloured. 
Its  flavour  is  peculiar ;  but  it  differs  considerably,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  various 
articles  of  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  unequal  care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  In 
England,  arrack  is  seldom  used  except  to  give  flavour  to  punch  :  formerly  the  imports 
were  quite  inconsiderable  ;  but  they  have  recently  increased  so  as  to  amount,  at  an  average 
of  the  years  1829  and  1830,  to  above  30,000  gallons  a  year.  In  the  East  its  consumption 
is  immense.  It  is  issued  to  the  soldiers  in  India  as  part  of  the  established  rations ;  and 
it  is  supplied,  instead  of  rum,  to  the  seamen  of  the  royal  navy  employed  in  the  Indian 
seas.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Ceylon.  Its  prime  cost  in  that  island 
varies  from  8rf.  to  10<i.  a  gallon;  and  from  600,000  to  700,000  gallons  are  annually 
exported,  principally  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  It  is  sold  in 
Ceylon  by  the  legger  of  150,  and  in  Java  by  the  legger  of  160  gallons.  In  1829,  the 
first  quality  of  .lava  arrack  sold  in  Batavia  at  160  florins  the  legger,  or  Is.  8|c?.  per  gal- 
lon.     The  second  quality  fetched  125  florins. 

Pai-iah-arrack  is  a  phrase  used  to  designate  a  spirit  distilled  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  is  said  to 
be  often  rendered  unwholesome  by  an  admixture  oi  gan^a  {Cannabis  sat'na),  and  a  species  of  Datura,  in 
the  view  of  increasing  its  intoxicating  power.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  term  pariah-arrack  be 
meant  to  imply  that  it  is  an  inferior  spirit,  or  an  adulterated  compound.  This  liquor  is  sometimes  dis- 
tilled  from  coco  nut  toddy,  and  sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  jaggery,  water,  and  the  barks  of  various 
trees.  —  (See  Mtlbum's  Orient.  Com.  j  and  Mr.  Marshall's  valuable  Essay  on  the  Coco  Nut  Tree,  p.  18.) 

ARROW-ROOT,  the  pith  or  starch  of  the  root  Maranta  arundinacea.  It  has  re- 
ceived its  common  name  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  powder  is  prepared  from  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  is  reckoned 
a  very  wholesome  nutritious  food :  it  is  often  adulterated,  when  in  the  shops,  with  the 
starch  or  flour  of  potatoes.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America ;  but  has  been  long  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  important  article  of  cultivation. 
An  excellent  kind  of  arrow-root,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  now  prepared  in  India  from 
the  root  of  the  Curcuma  angustifolia.  The  plant  is  abundant  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
where  the  powder  is  made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a  considerable  object  of  trade. 
Some  of  it  has  been  brought  to  England.  The  Maranta  arundinacea  has  been  carried 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon,  where  it  thrives  extremely  well,  and  where  arrow-root 
of  the  finest  quality  has  been  manufactured  from  it.  —  [Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica.) 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  arrow-root  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to44l,55G  lbs.  a  year.  Previously  to  last  year  (1832\  the  duty  on  arrow-root  from  a  British 
possession  was  9a-.  4<Z  a  cwt. ;  but  as  it  is  now  reduced  to  Is.  a  cwt.,  a  considerable  increase  of  consumption 
may  be  expected.     It  was  quoted  in  the  London  market,  in  August,  1833,  at  from  9rf.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 

ARSENIC  (Ger.  Arsenik ,-  Fr.  Arsenic;  It.  and  Sp.  Arsenica ;  Rus.  MUschjah  ; 
Lat.  Arsenicum).  .  This  metal  has  a  bluish  white  colour  not  unlike  that  of  steel,  and  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy.  It  has  no  sensible  smell  while  cold,  but  when  heated  it  emits  a 
strong  odour  of  garlic,  which  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic 
bodies,  and  so  brittle  that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  trituration 
in  a  mortar.      Its  specific  gravity  is  5 "76.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Metallic  arsenic  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  not,  therefore,  extracted  from  the  ore,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  experiment  or  curiosity.  The  arsenic  of  commerce  is  the  white  oxide,  or  arsenious  acid  of 
chemists.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  compact  substance,  of  a  glassy  appearance  j  is  inodorous;  has  an  acrid 
taste,  leaving  on  the  tongue  a  sweetish  impression  ;  and  is  highly  corrosive.  In  its  metallic  state,  arsenic 
exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  system;  but  when  oxidised,  it  is  a  most  virulent  poison.  The  arsenic  of 
the  shops  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  white  sand,  chalk,  or  gypsum  :  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
heating  a  small  portion  of  the  suspected  powder  ;  when  the  arsenic  is  dissipated,  leaving  the  impurities,  if 
there  be  any,  behind.  Though  the  most  violent  of  all  the  mineral  poisons,  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or 
the  arsenic  of  the  shops,  is  yet,  when  judiciously  administered,  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  It  is  also 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  —  {Thomson's 
Chemistry ;  A.  T.  Thoynson's  Dispensatory.) 

ASAFCETID  A  (Ger.  Teufelsdrech ;  Du.  Duivelsdreck ;  Fr.  Assa-fetida ;  Sp.  Asa- 
fetida ;  Lat.  Asa-fcetida ;  Per.  Ungoozeh),  a  gum  resin,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Ferula  asafoetida.  It  is  produced  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  or  country  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus. 

It  is  exported  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe.  It  has 
a  nauseous,  somewhat  bitter,  biting  taste,  and  an  excessively  strong,  foetid,  alliaceous  smell :  the  newer  it 
is,  it  possesses  its  smell  and  other  peculiar  proi)erties  in  the  greater  perfection.  It  is  imported,  packed  in 
Irregular  masses,  in  mats,  casks,  and  cases ;  the  last  being,  in  general,  the  best.  It  should  be  chosen  clean, 
fresh,  strong-scented,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  variegited  with  a  number  of  fine,  white  tears:  when 
broken,  it  should  somewhat  resemble  marble  in  appearatice  ;  and,  after  l)eing  exposed  to  the  air,  should 
turn  of  a  violet  red  colour.  That  which  is  soft,  black,  and  foul,  should  be  i  ejected.  The  packages 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  ought  to  be  tight,  to  prevent  (he  smell  from  injuring  any  other  article 
In  1825,  the  imports  of  asafoetida  amounted  to  106,770  lbs.,  but  they  have  not  been  so  large  since ;  and  in 
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1830,  only  8,722  lbs.  were  imported.  We  have  not  learned  the  quantity  cleared  for  consumption,  but  it 
must  be  trifling.  In  this  country,  it  is  used  only  in  the  materia  medica.  In  France,  it  is  used  both  in  that 
way,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  as  a  condiment.  It  is  worth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  from  21.  to 
8/.  per  cwt.  —  {Milburn's  Orient.  Com. ;  Pari.  Papers ;  and  private  information.) 

ASARUM  (Fr.  Asaret ;  Ger.  Hazelwurzel ;  Sp.  Asaro  de  Eui-opa),  the  root  or  Aiiedi 
leaves  of  the  asarabacca.  The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous ;  their  taste  slightly  aromatic, 
bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is  the  basis  of  most  cephalic  snuffs. 
A  good  deal  of  their  acrimony  is  lost  in  keeping:  they  should,  consequently,  be  used  in 
as  recent  a  state  as  possible,  and  dried  without  the  application  of  much  heat.  Asarabacca 
grows  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland. 

ASH  (COMMON),  the  Fraxinus  excelsior  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.      It  is  abundant  in  England,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

The  ash  is  of  very  rapid  growth  ;  and,  unlike  most  other  trees,  its  value  is  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished by  this  circumstance.  Like  the  chesnut,  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It  grows 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  where  the  growth  has  been  most  vigorous.  It  is  inferior  to  the  oak 
in  stifRiess,  and  is  more  easily  split ;  but  in  toughness  and  elasticity  it  is  far  superior  to  the  oak,  or  to  any 
other  species  of  timber.  Hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parts  of  machinery  which  have  to 
sustain  sudden  shocks,  such  as  the  circumference,  teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  ship-blocks,  &c.,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements;  in  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of. 
Ihe  want  of  prolonged  durability  is  its  greatest  defect ;  and  it  is  too  flexible  to  be  employed  in  building. 
The  wood  of  old  trees  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  sometimes  beautifully  figured  ;  the  wood  of  young  trees 
is  brownish  white,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The  texture  is  alternately  compact  and  porous:  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  several  layers  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  spongy, 
and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  and,  when 
young,  is  difficult  to  work.  The  mountain  ash  (  Pyrun  aucuparia)  is  quite  a  different  free  from  the  common 
ash,  and  its  timber  is  far  less  valuable.  —  [Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry  j  Timber  Trees  and  Fruits, 
in  Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  S{c.) 

ASHES  (Fr.  Vedasse ;  Ger.  Waidasche ;  Du.  Weedas ;  Da.  Veedaske ;  It.  Feccia 
hruciata ,-  Sp.  Alumbre  de  hez  ;  Rus.  Weidasch ;  Lat.  Cineres  infectorii),  the  residuum, 
or  earthy  part,  of  any  substance  after  it  has  been  burnt.  In  commerce,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances ;  from  which  are  extracted  the  alkaline  salts  called 
potash,  pearlash,  barilla,  kelp,  &c.  ;  which  see. 

ASPHALTUM.      See  Bitumen. 

ASS  (Fr.  Ane ;  Ger.  Esel ;  It.  Asino ;  Lat.  Asinus),  the  well-known  quadruped  of 
that  name. 

ASSETS,  in  commerce,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stock  in  trade,  and  the  entire 
property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading  association.  It  is  also 
applied  to  goods  or  property  placed,  for  the  discharge  of  some  particular  trust  or  obli- 
gation, in  the  hands  of  executors,  assignees,  &c. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  contract.  In  commerce,  it  means  the 
contract  or  agreement  by  which  the  Spanish  government  ceded  first  to  a  company  of 
French,  and  afterwards  (by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  to  a  company  of  English  merchants, 
the  right  to  import  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  —  (Brougham's  Colonial  Policy, 
vol.  i.   p.  439.) 

ASSIGNEE,  a  person  appointed  by  competent  authority  to  do,  act,  or  transact  some 
business,  or  exercise  some  particular  privilege  or  power,  for  or  on  account  of  some  speci- 
fied individual  or  individuals. 

Assignees  may  be  created  by  deed,  or  by  law :  by  deed,  where  the  lessee  of  a  farm 
assigns  the  same  to  another ;  by  law,  where  the  law  makes  an  assignee,  without  any 
appointment  of  the  person  entitled,  as  an  executor  is  assignee  in  law  to  the  testator,  and 
an  administrator  to  an  intestate.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  creditors 
of  a  bankrupt  appointed  to  manage  for  the  rest,  and  who  consequently  have  the  bai.k- 
rupt's  estate  assigned  over  to  them.  — (See  Bankrupt.) 

ASSIZE.     See  Bread. 

ASSURANCE,     See  Insurance. 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder.  Auctions  are  generally 
notified  by  advertisement,  and  are  held  in  some  open  place.  The  biddings  may  be  made 
either  by  parties  present,  or  by  the  auctioneer  under  authority  given  to  him ;  the  sale  is 
usually  terminated  by  the  fall  of  a  hammer. 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty  to  state 
the  conditions  of  sale,  to  declare  the  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the  sale  by 
knocking  down  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  to  be  law- 
fully authorised  by  the  purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  whether  it  be  for  lands  or 
goods.  And  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book  is  sufficient 
to  bind  any  other  person  for  whom  the  highest  bidder  purchased,  even  though  such  per- 
son be  present,  provided  he  do  not  object  before  entry. 

Every  auctioneer  must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  which  he  is 
charged  51.  ;  and  if  lie  sell  goods  for  the  sale  of  which  ati  excise  licence  is  specially  lequired,  he  must  also 
take  out  such  licence,  unless  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  licensed  person,  and  sold  for  his  behalf  and 
on  his  entered  premises,  in  which  case  such  additional  licence  is  not  required.  — (6  Geo.  4.  c.  81.) 

Auctioneers  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  excise  office  in  LoTuion  are  bound,  when  they  receive  their 
licence,  to  give  security  to  the  excise  by  bond,  thems-elves  in  1,CG0/.  and  two  sureties  in  200/.  each,  lo 
deliver  in  within  twenty-tight  days  of  any  sale  a  true  and  paiticular  account  of  such  sale,  and  to  pay  the 
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duties  on  the  same.  Auctioneers  refusing  or  delaying  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  specified  time,  forfeit 
their  bond  and  the  bonds  of  their  sureties,  and  double  the  amount  of  the  duties.  —  (19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.) 

Auctioneers  carrying  on  their  trade  without  the  limits  ot  the  head  office  give  bond,  themselves  in  5001. 
and  two  sureties  in  50/.  each,  to  render  an  account  of  the  duties  accruing  on  sales,  and  to  pay  them  within 
six  weeks,  under  the  penalties  already  mentioned.  —  (19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.,  and  38  Geo.  3.  c.  54.) 

A  licensed  auctioneer  going  from  town  to  town  by  a  public  stage  coach,  and  sending  goods  by  a  public 
conveyance,  and  selling  them  on  commission  by  retail  or  auction,  is  a  trading  person  within  the  50  Geo.  3. 
c.  41.  \  6.,  and  must  take  out  a  hawker's  and  pedlar's  licence. 

The  following  duties  are  payable  on  goods  sold  by  auction  :  —  . 

For  every  lOs.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  the  growers  or  first  purchasers  respectively  of  any  sheep's  wool,  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  2rf. 

For  every  SO*,  of  tiie  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  of  any  interest 
in  possession  or  reversion  in  any  freehold,  customary,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands,  tenements,  houses,  or 
hereditaments,  and  any  share  or  shares  in  the  capital  or  joint  stock  of  any  corporation  or  chartered  com. 
pany,  and  of^^y  annuities  or  sums  of  money  charged  thereon,  and  of  any  ships  and  vessels,  and  of  any 
reversionary  interest  in  the  public  funds,  and  of  any  plate  or  jewels,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  less  sum,  7c?. 

For  every  20s.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  auction  of  furniture, 
fixtures,  pictures,  books,  horses,  and  carriages,  and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  sum.  Is. 

The  duties  to  be  paid  by  tiie  auctioneer,  agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission. 

By  Stat.  29  Geo.  3.  c.  63.  \  \  1,  2.,  no  duty  shall  be  paid  for  piece  goods  sold  by  auction,  wove  or  fabricated 
in  this  kingdom,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of 
the  price  of  20/.  or  upwards,  and  so  as  the  same  be  sold  in  no  other  than  entered  places,  and  openly  shown 
and  exposed  at  such  sale. 

And  the  auctioneer  shall,  besides  the  bond  given  on  receiving  his  licence,  give  a  further  bond  in  5,000/. 
with  two  sureties,  that  he  will,  within  fourteen  days  after  every  such  sale,  deliver  an  account  thereof  at 
the  next  excise  office,  and  will  not  sell  by  auction  any  goods  woven  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  woven  in 
this  kingdom,  which  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  entire  piece,  without  payment  of  the  proper  duty.  \  6. 

By  Stat.  41  Geo.  3.  c.  91.  ^  8.,  all  corn  and  grain  of  every  sort,  flour,  and  meal,  and  all  beef,  pork,  hams, 
bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  free  of  the  duty  on  the  first  sale  thereof  by 
auction  on  account  of  the  importer,  so  as  the  same  be  entered  at  some  custom-house  at  the  port  of  import- 
ation, and  the  sale  thereof  be  within  twelve  months  and  by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

By  Stat.  30  Geo.  3.  c.  26.,  all  goods  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  from  FMCrt/an,  and  by  32  Geo.  3.  c.  41., 
all  whale-oil  (and  by  41  Geo.  3.  c.  42.,  all  elephant-oil,  produced  from  sea-cows  or  sea-elephants,  and  com- 
monly called  "  elephant's  oil,")  whalebone,  ambergris,  and  head-matter,  and  all  skins  of  seals  and  other 
animals  living  in  the  sea,  and  also  elephants'  teeth,  palm-oil,  dyeing-wood,  drugs,  and  other  articles  for 
dyers'  use,  and  all  mahogany  and  other  manufactured  wood  for  the  use  of  cabinet-makers  and  other  manu- 
facturers,  imported  in  British  ships  from  Africa  and  (by  42  Geo.  3.  c.  93.  \  3.)  America,  or  any  British 
settlement  abroad,  shall  be  free  of  the  excise  duty  on  the  first  sale  thereof  at  auction  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  original  importer  to  whom  the  same  were  consigned,  and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the 
Custom-house,  so  as  such  sale  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  such  goods  are  imported,  and  the  same 
be  sold  by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  §  13.,  no  duties  shall  be  laid  (1.)  on  any  sale  by  auction  of  estates  or  chattels  made 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  or  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales  ;  (2.)  on  any  sale 
made  by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  companies  :  (3.)  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  or 
excise  :  (4.)  by  order  of  the  Board  of  ordnance  :  (5.J  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  or  victual- 
ling offices  :  (6.)  on  any  such  sales  made  by  the  sheriff,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  in  execution  of  judg. 
ment:  (7.)  on  sales  of  goods  distrained  for  rent :  (8.)  on  sales  for  non-payment  of  tithes :  (9.)  on  sales  of 
eflTects  of  bankrupts  sold  by  assignees  :  (10.)  on  goods  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  from  any  British 
colony  in  America,  the  same  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  colony,  on  the  first 
sale  thereof  on  account  of  the  original  importer  to  whom  they  were  consigned,  and  by  whom  they  were 
entered  at  the  Custom-house,  so  as  such  sale  be  made  within  twelvemonths  after  importation  (see  59  Geo.  3. 
c.  54.  §  3.) :  (11.)  on  any  ships  or  their  cargoes  condemned'  as  prize,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captor  : 
(12.)  on  any  ships  or  goods  wrecked  or  stranded,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurers  or  proprietors :  (13.)  on 
the  sale  of  any  goods  damaged  by  fire,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurers  :  (14.)  on  any  auction  to  be 
held  on  the  account  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor  for  granting  any  copyhold  or  customary  messuages, 
lands,  or  tenements  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number  of  years  :  (15.)  on  any  auction  to  be  held 
for  the  letting  or  demising  any  messuages,  lands,  or  tenements  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number 
of  years,  to  be  created  by  the  person  on  whose  account  such  auction  shall  be  held  :  (16.)  on  the  sale  of  any 
wood,  coppice,  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  or  materials  for  working  the  same ;  or  on  the  sale  of  any 
cattle,  and  live  or  dead  stock,  or  unmanufactured  produce  of  land,  so  as  such  sale  of  woods,  coppices, 
produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  cattle,  corn,  stock  or  produce  of  land,  may  be  made  whilst  they  continue  on 
the  lands  producing  the  same,  and  by  the  owner  of  such  lands,  or  proprietor  of  or  adventurer  in  such 
mines  or  quarries,  or  by  their  steward  or  agent. 

By  Stat.  52  Geo.  3.  c.  53.  §  1.,  all  coffee  imported  in  any  British  ship  from  any  British  colony  in  America 
may  be  sold  by  auction,  free  of  the  auction  duty,  whilst  the  same  shall  remain  in  warehouses  under  the 
act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  132.  or  any  other  act. 

Certain  articles  from  the  United  States,  as  regulated  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  54.  \  3.,  and  goods  from 
Portugal  imported  under  stat.  51  Geo.  3.  c.  47-,  may  also  be  sold  by  auction  free  of  duty,  if  on  account 
of  the  original  importer,  and' within  twelve  months  of  their  importation. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  \  9.,  the  auctioneer,  if  the  sale  be  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in 
London,  shall  give  two  days'  notice  at  the  said  office,  elsewhere  three  days'  notice  to  the  collector  or  at  the 
next  excise  office,  in  writing,  signed  by  him,  specifying  the  particular  day  when  such  sale  shall  begin ; 
and  shall  at  the  same  time,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after,  deliver  a  written  or  printed  catalogue, 
attested  and  signed  by  such  auctioneer  or  his  known  clerk,  in  which  catalogue  shall  be  particularly 
enumerated  every  article,  lot,  parcel,  and  thing  intended  to  be  sold  at  such  auction.  And  if  he  shall 
presume  to  make  "such  sale  without  delivering  such  notice  and  catalogue,  or  sell  any  estate  or  goods  not 
enumerated  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  20/. 

By  Stat.  32  Geo.  3.  c.  11.,  every  auctioneer  who  shall  have  delivered  such  notice  or  catalogue  sh.ill, 
within  28  days  (if  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excise,  elsewhere  within  six  weeks)  after  the 
day  specified  in  such  notice  for  such  sale,  deliver  at  such  chief  office,  or  to  the  collector  of  excise  in 
whose  collection  such  sale  has  been  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  in  writing,  setting  forth  whether 
or  not  any  such  sale  had  been  or  was  oi)ened  or  begun  under  such  notice,  or  any  article,  lot,  parcel,  or 
thing  contained  in  such  catalogue  was  bid  for  or  sold  at  such  auction;  and  sucli  auctioneer,  or  person 
acting  as  his  clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  declaration  before  the  said  commis- 
sioners or  collector,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  of  delivering  such  declaration, 
verified  as  aforesaid. 

The  real  owner  of  any  estate,  goods,  or  effects  put  up  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  and  bought  in  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  steward  or  known  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  the  sale,  or  by  any  other 
person  appointed  in  writing  by  the  owner  to  bid  for  him,  shall  be  allowed  the  duties,  provided  notice  in 
writing  be  given  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding,  both  by  the  owner  and  person  intended  to  be  the 
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bidder,  of  such  person  being  appointed  by  the  owner  ;  and  provided  such  notice  l>e  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  auctioneer,  as  also  the  fairness  ot  the  transaction  to  the  best  of  his  liiiowledge  and  belief. — 
(19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.,  28  Geo.  o.  c.  37.)  An  auctioneer  employed  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  neglecting  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  prevent  the  duties  from  attaching,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  them  himself.  —  (19  Geo.  3.  c.  5Q.) 

If  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  void  through  defect  of  title,  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  may,  on  oath  being  made,  grant  relief  for  the  duties 
paid.  Claim  must  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  the  sale,  if  rendered  void  within  that 
time ;  or  if  not  rendered  void  within  that  time,  within  three  months  after  the  discovery. 

The  auctioneer  is  by  law  liable  to  pay  the  a.uction  duties,  but  he  may  recover  the 
same  from  the  vendor.  The  conditions  of  sale  usually  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  the  duties ;  and  upon  his  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  them,  the 
bidding  is  void.  -   -• 

An  auctioneer  who  declhies  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at  the  time  of  sale, 
makes  himself  responsible.  But  if  he  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal,  he  ceases  to  be 
responsible,  either  for  the  soundness  of  or  title  to  the  thing  sold,  unless  he  have  expressly 
warranted  it  on  his  own  responsibility. 

If  an  auctioneer  pay  over  the  produce  of  a  sale  to  his  employer,  after  receiving  notice 
that  the  goods  were  not  the  property  of  such  employer,  the  real  owner  of  the  goods  may 
recover  the  amount  from  the  auctioneer. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  at  certain  auctions  (called  for  that  reason  mock 
auctions)  to  employ  puffers,  or  mock  bidders,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  articles  sold  by 
their  apparent  competition,  and  many  questions  have  grown  out  of  it.  It  was  long 
ago  decided,  that  if  the  owner  of  an  estate  put  up  to  sale  by  auction  employ  puffers 
to  bid  for  him,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  real  bidder,  and  the  highest  bidder  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  complete  his  contract.  — (6  T.  Rep.  p.  642.)  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
mere  employment  of  puffers  under  any  circumstances  were  now  held  to  be  illegal. 
**  The  inclination  of  the  courts  at  the  present  time  is,  that  a  sale  by  auction  should  be 
conducted  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  Puffing  is  illegal, 
according  to  a  late  case,  even  though  there  be  only  one  puffer  ;  and  it  was  then  decided 
that  the  recognised  practice  at  auctions  of  employing  such  persons  to  bid  upon  the  sale 
of  horses  could  not  be  sustained."  —  (  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  p.  262.) 

A  party  bidding  at  an  auction  may  retract  his  offer  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  is 
down.  Another  clearly  established  principle  is,  that  verbal  declarations  by  an  auctioneer 
are  not  to  be  suffered  to  control  the  printed  conditions  of  sale ;  and  these,  when  pasted 
up  under  the  box  of  the  auctioneer,  are  held  to  be  sufficiently  notified  to  purchasers. 

Auctioneers,  like  all  other  agents,  should  carefully  observe  their  instructions.  Should 
those  who  employ  them  su.stain  any  damage  through  their  carelessness  or  inattention, 
they  will  be  responsible.  They  must  also  answer  for  the  consequences,  if  they  sell  the 
property  intrusted  to  their  care  for  less  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owners,  or  in  a 
way  contrary  to  order. 

An  auctioneer  who  has  duly  paid  the  licence  duty  is  not  liable,  in  the  city  of  London,  to 
the  penalties  for  acting  as  a  broker  without  being  admitted  agreeably  to  the  6  Anne,  c.  1 6. 

The  establishment  of  mock  auctions  is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  among  swindlers 
in  London.  Persons  are  frequently  placed  at  the  doors  of  such  auctions,  denominated 
barkers,  to  invite  strangers  to  come  in ;  and  puffers  are  in  wait  to  bid  up  the  article  much 
bej'ond  its  value.  A  stranger  making  an  offer  at  such  an  auction  is  almost  sure  to  have 
the  article  knocked  down  to  him.  Plated  goods  are  often  disposed  of  at  these  auctions ; 
but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  they  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Atteinpts  have 
sometimes  been  made  to  suppress  mock  auctions,  but  hitherto  without  much  success. 

We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Auction  Licences  granted  from  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  with  the 
Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Sales  by  Auction  ;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  specifying  those  who 
have  taken  out  such  Licences  for  Town,  Country,  and  Town  and  Country,  down  to  1831,  —  {Pari. 
Paper,  No.  138.  Sess.  1831.) 


Number  of  Licences  taken  out. 

Years  ended 

Number  of 

Amount  of  Duty  received  on  Sales 

■ 

6th  of  January. 

Auction  Licences. 

by  Auction. 

For  Town. 

For  Country. 

For  Town  and 
Country. 

£          s.    d. 

1820 

2,557 

256,534    16      9 

327 

2,124 

106 

1821 

2,770 

225,630      5      9 

338 

2,323 

109 

1822 

2,939 

202,317    18      2| 

309 

2,523 

107 

1823 

2.897 

206,322      8      1 

343 

2,433 

121 

1824 

2,939 

223,835      4      9 

334 

2,493 

112 

1825 

2,941 

279,264      1      91 

338 

2,496 

107 

1826 

2,910 

308,591    12      7f 

357 

2,437 

116 

1827 

2,981 

225,061      9    11 

607 

2,325 

49 

1828 

3,119 

250,2.39    10      3 

2,577 

542 

1829 

2,972 

235,4+7     18     lOs 



2,422 

550 

1830 

3,043 

225,2,58    11      45 



2,519 

524 

i 1831 

2,467 

203,090    17      0 

— 

2,478 

489 

60 
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Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Auction  Duties,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1833,  distinguishing  the  Amount  paid  under  separate  Heads. 


Amount  of  Auction  Duties  on  the  Sale  of 

Total  Produce. 

England 

Scotland           -           -             . 

Ireland       .           .           .      - 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1831     - 

Estates,Houses, 
Annuities, 
Ships,  Plate, 
Jewels,  &c. 

Household  Furni- 
ture, Horses, 

Carriages,  and  all 
other  Goods 
and  Chattels. 

Sheep's 
Wool, 

Foreign 
Produce  tFirst 
Sale  thereof.) 

£      s.  d. 

72,348  19    6 
7,150    6    7 
1,952  13    5 

£      s.    d 

128,184  13    1 

12,387  11    3 

9,004  18    8 

£    S.   d. 

11  14    9 
0  19    9 
0    6    9 

£    s.    d 

2,865  13    4 
85  10  11 

£       S.     d. 

203,411    0    8 
19,624    8    fi 
10,957  18  10 

81,451  19    6 

149,577    3    0 

13    1    3 

2,951    4    3 

233,993    8    0 

England            -           -           - 
Scotland        -           -        .        - 
Ireland 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1832    - 

76,164    3    0 
4,863    9    7 
1,616    8    5 

122,088    8  11 
12,014  11    3 

8,847    2    7 

25  10  11 
0  16    9 
0    7    3 

2,857    3    8 

69    7    2 

1    7    5 

201,135    6    6 
16,948    4    9 
10,465    5    8 

82,644    1    0 

142,950    2    9 

26  14  11 

2,927  18    3 

228,548  16  11 

England 

Scotland        -           -        .        . 

Ireland 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833    - 

79,218    9    8 
5,436  13    8 
2,213    5    5 

126,126  15    2 
12,294    3    7 
8,180    5    4 

15  10    6 

1    2    2 

2,694  13    8 

136    0    2 

0  13    2 

208,055    9    0 
17,867  19    7 
10,394    3  11 

86,868    8    9 

146,601     4    1 

16  12    8 

2,831    7    0 

236,317  12    6 

Excise  Office,  London,  5th  of  August,  1833. 

AVERAGE,  a  term  used  in  commerce  and  navigation  to  signify  a  contribution 
made  by  the  individuals,  when  they  happen  to  be  more  than  one,  to  whom  a  ship,  or 
the  goods  on  board  it,  belong,  or  by  whom  it  or  they  are  insured;  in  order  that  no 
particular  individual  or  individuals  amongst  them,  who  may  have  been  forced  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  should  lose  more  than  others. 
*'  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  where  the  goods  of  a  particular  merchant  are 
thrown  overboard  in  a  storm  to  save  the  ship  from  sinking ;  or  where  the  masts,  cables, 
anchors,  or  other  furniture  of  the  ship,  are  cut  away  or  destroyed  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole ;  or  money  or  goods  are  given  as  a  composition  to  pirates  to  save  the  rest ;  or 
an  expense  is  incurred  in  reclaiming  the  ship,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a  foreign  court  of 
admiralty,  and  obtaining  her  discharge  from  an  unjust  capture  or  detention  ;  in  these 
and  the  like  cases,  where  any  sacrifice  is  deliberately  and  voluntarily  made,  or  any 
expense  fairly  and  bond  fide  incurred,  to  prevent  a  total  loss,  such  sacrifice  or  expense  is 
the  proper  subject  of  a  general  contribution,  and  ought  to  be  rateably  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall  equally  on  all,  according 
to  the  equitable  maxim  of  the  civil  law  —  no  one  ought  to  be  enriched  by  another's  loss  ; 
Nemo  debet  locitpletari  aliend  jacturd." 

Upon  this  fair  principle  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  average  contributions ;  regulations 
with  respect  to  which  having  been  embodied  in  the  Rhodian  law,  were  thence  adopted 
into  the  Roman  law ;  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  all  modern  systems  of  maritime 
jurisprudence.  The  rule  of  the  Rhodian  law  is,  that  "  if,  for  the  sake  of  lightening  a 
ship  in  danger  at  sea,  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  the  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  all, 
shall  be  made  good  by  a  general  contribution."  —  {Dig'  lib.  14.  tit.  2.  §  1.;  Schomberg 
on  the  Maritime  Laws  of  Rhodes,  p.  60. ) 

Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  ransom  British  ships  when  captured  by  an 
enemy,  the  ransom  being  made  good  by  general  average.  But  this  practice  having  been 
deemed  disadvantageous,  it  was  abolished  by  statute  22  Geo.  3.  c.  25.,  which  declares, 
"  That  all  contracts  and  agreements  which  shall  be  entered  into,  and  all  bills,  notes,  and 
other  securities,  which  shall  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  ransom  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  merchandise,  or  goods,  captured  by  the  subjects  of  any  state  at  war  with  his 
Majesty,  or  by  any  person  committing  hostilities  against  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall  1)0 
absolutely  void  in  law,  and  of  no  effect  whatever ;"  and  a  penalty  of  500/.  is  given  to  tlie 
informer,  for  every  offence  against  this  act. 

Average  is  either  general  or  particular ;  that  is,  it  either  afiPects  all  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  only  some  of  them.  The  contributions  levied  in  the 
cases  mentioned  above,  come  under  the  first  class.  But  when  losses  occur  from  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  or  from  the  perils  naturally  incident  to  a  voyage,  without  being  volu7itarihj 
encountered,  such  as  the  accidental  springing  of  masts,  the  loss  of  anchors,  &c.,  or  when 
any  peculiar  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  ship  onhj,  or  of  the  cargo  only,  these 
losses,  or  this  sacrifice,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  not  immediately  interested,  and  are 
consequently  defrayed  by  a  particular  average. 

There  are  also  some  small  charges  called  petty  or  accustomed  averages;  it  is  usual  io 
charge  one  third  of  them  to  the  ship  and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 

No  general  average  ever  takes  place,  except  it  can  be  shown  that  the  danger   \va 
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imminent,  and  that  the  sacrifice  made  was  indispensable,  or  supposed  to  he  indispensable, 
by  the  captain  and  officers,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  captain,  on  coming 
on  shore,  should  immediately  make  his  i^rotests ;  and  he,  with  some  of  the  crew,  should 
make  oath  that  the  goods  were  thrown  overboard,  masts  or  anchors  cut  away,  money 
paid,  or  other  loss  sustained,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  goods,  and  of  the  lives 
of  those  on  board,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  average,  if  not  settled  before,  should 
then  be  adjusted,  and  it  should  be  paid  before  the  cargo  is  landed ;  for  the  owners  of  the 
ship  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  on  board,  not  only  for  the  freight,  but  also  to  answer  all 
averages  and  contributions  that  may  be  due.  But  though  the  captain  should  neglect  his 
duty  in  this  respect,  the  sufferer  would  not  be  without  a  remedy,  but  might  bring  an 
action  either  against  him  or  the  owners. 

The  laws  of  different  states,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists,  vary  as  to  whether 
the  loss  incurred  in  defending  a  ship  against  an  enemy  or  pirate,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wounded  officers  and  men,  should  be  made  good  by  general  or  particujar  average. 
The  Ordinance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  (art.  S5.),  the  Ordinance  of  1681  (liv.  iii.  tit.  7. 
§  6.),  and  the  Code  de  Commerce  (art.  400.  §  6.),  explicitly  declare  that  the  charges  on 
account  of  medicine,  and  for  attendance  upon  the  officers  and  seamen  wounded  in 
defending  the  ship,  shall  be  general  average.  A  regulation  of  this  sort  seems  to  be 
founded  on  reason.  But  other  codes  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  though  the  contrary 
opinion  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  work,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  unanimously  decided,  that 
in  England  neither  the  damage  done  to  a  ship,  nor  the  ammunition  expended,  nor  the 
expense  of  healing  sailors  wounded  in  an  action  with  an  enemy  or  pirate,  is  a  subject  of 
general  average.  — (Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.   cap.  8.) 

Much  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  expenses  incurred  by  a  ship  in  an  inter- 
mediate port  in  which  she  has  taken  refuge,  should  be  general  average,  or  fall  only  on 
the  ship.  But  on  principle,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  retreat  of  the  ship  to  port  be 
made  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  some  other  great  and  imminent 
calamity,  the  expenses  incurred  in  entering  it,  and  during  the  time  she  is  forced  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  adverse  winds,  to  continue  in  it,  ought  to  belong  to  general  average. 
But  if  the  retreat  of  the  ship  to  port  be  made  in  order  to  repair  an  injury  occasioned  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  master,  or  in  consequence  of  any  defect  in  her  outfit,  such,  for 
example,  as  deficiencies  of  water,  provisions,  sails,  &c.,  with  which  she  ought  to  have  been 
sufficiently  supplied  before  setting  out,  the  expenses  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners. 

When  a  ship  (supposed  to  be  seaworthy)  is  forced  to  take  refuge  in  an  intermediate 
port,  because  of  a  loss  occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  as  the  ^ringing  of  a  mast,  &c., 
then,  as  the  accident  is  not  ascribable  to  any  fault  of  the  master  or  owners,  and  the  re- 
treat to  port  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  would  seem  that  any 
extraordinary  expense  incurred  in  entering  it  should  be  made  good  by  general  average. 

Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  ship  was  not,  at  her  outset, 
seaworthy,  or  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  perils  of  the  sea;  that  the  mast,  for 
example,  which  has  sprung,  had  been  previously  damaged;  or  supposing  that  the 
mischief  had  been  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  the  master  ;  the  whole  blame  would,  in 
such  a  case,  be  ascribable  to  the  owners,  who,  besides  defraying  every  expense,  should  be 
liable  in  damages  to  the  freighters  for  the  delay  that  would  necessarily  take  place  in 
completing  the  voyage,  and  for  whatever  damage  might  be  done  to  the  cargo. 

These,  however,  are  merely  the  conclusions  to  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  those  must 
come  who  look  only  to  principles.  The  law  with  respect  to  the  points  referred  to, 
differs  in  different  countries,  and  has  differed  in  this  country  at  different  periods.  "  A 
doubt,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  was  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  expenses  of  a  ship  in 
a  port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  to  repair  the  damage  occasioned  by  a  tempest ; 
but  this  has  been  removed  by  late  decisions.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the  wages  and 
provisions  of  the  crew  during  such  a  period  must  fall  upon  the  ship  alone.  But  if  a  ship 
should  necessarily  go  into  an  intermediate  port  for  the  purpose  only  of  repairing  such  a 
damage  as  is  in  itself  a  proper  object  of  general  contribution,  possibly  the  wages,  &c. 
during  the  period  of  such  detention,  may  also  be  held  to  be  general  average,  on  the 
ground  that  the  accessory  should  follow  the  nature  of  its  principal." — (Law  of  Shipping^ 
part  iii.  cap.  8.)  « 

Perhaps  the  reader  who  reflects  on  the  vagueness  of  this  passage  will  be  disposed 
to  concur  with  Lord  Tenterden's  remark  in  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  "  That 
the  determinations  of  the  English  courts  of  justice  furnish  less  of  authority  on  this 
subject  (average)  than  on  any  other  branch  of  maritime  law." 

The  question,  whether  the  repairs  which  a  ship  undergoes  that  is  forced  to  put  into  an 
intermediate  port  ought  to  be  general  or  particular  average,  has  occasioned  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  ;  but  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  our  decision  with  respect 
to  it  seem  pretty  obvious.  Injuries  voluntarily  done  to  the  ship,  as  cutting  away  masls, 
yards,  &c.   to  avert  some  impending  danger,  are  universally  admitted  to  be  general 
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average.  It  seem55,  however,  hardly  less  clear,  and  is,  indeed,  expressly  laid  down  by  all 
the  great  authorities,  that  injuries  done  to  the  ship  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  or  the 
waves  should  be  particular  average,  or  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners.  The  ship,  to 
use  the  admirable  illustration  of  this  principle  given  in  the  civil  law,  is  like  the  tool  or 
instrument  of  a  workman  in  his  trade.  Jf  in  doing  his  work  he  break  his  hammer,  his 
anvil,  or  any  other  instrument,  he  can  claim  no  satisfaction  for  this  from  his  employer. — 
{Dig.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  2.  §  2.)  The  owners  are  bound,  both  by  the  usual  conditions  in 
all  charterparties,  and  at  common  law,  to  carry  the  cargo  to  its  destination ;  and  they 
must  consequently  be  bound,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  sustaining  any  accidental  or 
natural  damage  during  the  voyage,  either  to  repair  that  damage  at  their  own  expense,  or 
to  provide  another  vessel  to  forward  the  goods.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  such  subsidiary 
sliips  have  often  been  provided ;  but  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  their  hire  was  a 
subject  of  general  average,  though  it  is  plain  it  has  quite  as  good  a  right  to  be  so 
considered  as  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  puts  into  an  intermediate  port  for  the  common  safety,  the  charges 
incurred  in  entering  the  port,  and  down  to  the  earliest  time  that  the  wind  and  weather 
become  favourable  for  leaving  it,  ought  to  be  general  average ;  but  the  repair  of  any 
damage  she  may  have  sustained  by  wear  and  tear,  or  by  the  mere  violence  of  the  storm, 
or  an  accidental  peril,  and  the  wages  of  the  crew,  and  other  expenses  incurred  after  the 
weather  has  moderated,  should  fall  wholly  on  the  owners. 

It  has  been,  however,  within  these  few  years,  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship 
that  had  been  obliged  to  put  into  port  in  consequence  of  an  injury  resulting  from  her 
accidentally  coming  into  collision  with  another,  that  so  much  of  the  repair  she  then 
underwent  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  her  to  perform  her  voyage  should  be 
general  average.  The  Judges,  however,  spoke  rather  doubtfully  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  any  good  grounds  for  the  judgment. — (Plummer  and 
Another  v.  Wildman,  3  M.  §•  S".  482.) —  It  seems  directly  opposed  to  all  principle,  as 
well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Rhodes  {Dig.  14.  tit.  2.),  of  Oleron  (art.  9.),  of 
Wisby  (art.  12.),  and  to  the  common  law  with  respect  to  freight.  Lord  Tenterden  has 
expressed  himself  as  if  he  were  hostile  to  the  judgment.  It  is,  indeed,  at  variance  with 
all  the  doctrines  he  lays  dovvn ;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  alludes  to  it,  "  yet  in  one 
case"  appear  to  hold  it  forth  as  an  exception  (which  it  certainly  is)  to  the  course  of 
decisions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  usual  in  this  country,  when  a  vessel  puts  Into  port  on  account  of  a  damage 
belonging  to  particular  average,  which  requires  to  be  repaired  before  she  can  safely 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  to  allow  in  general  average  the  expense  of  entering  the  port  and 
unloading,  to  charge  the  owners  of  the  goods  or  their  underwriters  with  the  warehouse 
rent  and  expenses  attending  the  cargo,  and  to  throw  the  expense  of  reloading  and 
departure  on  the  freight. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  when  a  ship  is  injured  by  coming  into  collision 
with  or  running  foid  of  another,  if  the  misfortune  has  been  accidental,  and  no  blame  can 
be  ascribed  to  either  party,  the  owners  of  the  damaged  ship  have  to  bear  the  loss ;  but 
where  blame  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  one  of  the  parties,  it,  of  course,  falls  upon  him  to 
make  good  the  damage  done  to  the  other.  The  regulations  in  the  Code  de  Commerce 
(art.  407.)  harmonise,  in  this  respect,  with  our  own.  According,  however,  to  the  laws 
of  Oleron  and  Wisby,  and  the  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  damage  occasioned 
by  an  accidental  collision  is  to  be  defrayed  equally  by  both  parties. 

The  ship  and  freight,  and  every  thing  on  board,  even  jewels,  plate,  and  money,  except 
wearing  apparel,  contribute  to  general  average.  But  the  wages  of  seamen  do  not  con- 
tribute; because,  had  they  been  laid  under  this  obligation,  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  oppose  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  general  safety. 

Different  states  have  adopted  different  modes  of  valuing  the  articles  which  are  to 
contribute  to  an  average.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  England  has  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods.  At  present,  however,  the  ship  is  valued  at  the  price  she  is  worth  on 
her  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  value  of  the  freight  is  held  to  be  the  clear  sum 
which  the  ship  has  earned  after  seamen's  wages,  pilotage,  and  all  such  other  charges  as 
come  under  the  name  of  petty  averages,  are  deducted.  It  is  now  the  settled  practice  to 
value  the  goods  lost,  as  well  as  those  saved,  at  the  price  they  would  have  fetched  in  ready 
money,  at  the  port  of  delivery,  on  the  ship's  arrival  there,  freight,  duties,  and  other  | 
charges,  being  deducted.  Each  person's  share  of  the  loss  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  property,  that  the  whole  loss  bears  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  goods  lost  into  this  account  is  obvious  ; 
for  otherwise  their  owner  would  be  the  only  jjcrson  who  would  not  be  a  loser. 

When  the  loss  of  masts,  cables,  and  other  furniture  of  the  ship,  is  compensated  by 
general  average,  it  is  usual,  as  the  new  articles  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  of  greater 
vahie  than  those  that  have  been  lost,  to  deduct  one  third  from  the  value  of  the  former, 
Icciving  two  thirds  only  to  be  contributed. 
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But  the  mode  of  adjusting  an  average  will  be  better  understood  by  the  Ibllowing 
example,  extracted  from  Chief  Justice  Tenterdeu's  valuable  work  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
part  iii.  cap.  8. 

"  The  reader  will  suppose  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the  Downs,  to  cut  the  cable  of 
a  ship  destined  for  Hull ;  that  the  ship  afterwards  struck  upon  the  Goodwin,  which 
compelled  the  master  to  cut  away  his  mast,  and  cast  overboard  part  of  the  cargo,  in  which 
operation  another  part  was  injured ;  and  that  the  ship,  being  cleared  from  the  sand?, 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Ramsgate  harbour,  to  avoid  the  further  effects  of  the  storm. 


AMOUNT  OF  LOSSESw 

VALUE   OF  ARTICLES  TO  CONTRIBUTE. 

£ 

£ 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard 

500 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard 

500 

Damage  of  the  goods  of  B.  by  the  jettison 

200 

Sound  value  of  the  goods  of  B.,  deduct- 

Freight of  the  goods  cast  overboard 

100 

ing  freight  and  charges 

1,000 

Price    of    a    new    cable,    anchor,  and^ 

Goods  of  C.           -           .                .         - 

500 

;      mast                       -           -           £3m\ 

200 

ofD. 

2,000 

Deduct  one  third               -                 100  J 

ofE.        .... 

5,000 

Exi)ense  of  bringing  the  ship  off  the  sands 

50 

Value  of  the  ship           -            - 

2,000 

Pilotage  and  port  duties  going  into  the 

Clear  freight,  deducting  wages,  victuals. 

harbour  and  out,  and  commission  to  the 

&c 

800 

agent  vk'ho  made  the  disbursements 

100 

Expenses  there           -            .           -         . 

25 

Adjusting  this  average           -           -        - 

4 

Postage           .           -           .           .          . 

Total  of  losses            -           ~        £ 

1 

Total  of  contributory  values        .      £ 

1,180 

11,800 

Then,  11,800/.  :  1,180/.  :  :  100/.  :  10/. 
"  That  is,  each  person  will  lose  10  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  cargo,  ship,  or  freight. 
Therefore,  A.  loses  50/.,  B.  100/.,  C.  .50/.,  D.  200/.,  E.  500/.,  the  owners  280/. ;  in  all,  1,180/.  Upon  this 
calculation,  the  owners  are  to  lose  280/. ;  but  they  are  to  receive  from  the  contribution  380/.,  to  make 
goo:!  their  disbursements,  and  100/.  more  for  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard ;  or  480/., 
minus  280/. 

They,  therefore,  are  actually  to  receive  -  -  -  .  •    £  200 

A.  is  to  contribute  50/.,  but  has  lost . 500/. ;  therefore  A.  is  to  receive  ...    450 

B.  is  to  contribute  100/.,  but  has  lost  200/. :  therefore  B.  is  to  receive       -  •  -    100 


Total  to  be  actually  received 


On  the  other  hand,  C,  D.,  and  E  have  lost  nothing,  and  are  to  pay  as  before ;  viz. 


=£•750 

.f50 
200 
500 


Total  to  be  actually  paid 


-    .^750 


which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  total  to  be  actually  received,  and  must  be  paid  by  and  to  each  person  in 
rateable  proportion. 

"  In  the  above  estimate  of  losses,  I  have  included  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown 
overboard,  which  appears  to  be  proper,  as  the  freight  of  the  goods  is  to  be  paid,  and 
their  supposed  value  is  taken  clear  of' freight,  as  well  as  other  charges.  In  this  country, 
where  the  practice  of  insurance  is  very  general,  it  is  usual  for  the  broker,  who  has  pro- 
cured the  policy  of  insurance,  to  draw  up  an  adjustment  of  the  average,  which  is  com- 
monly paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  insurers  without  dispute.  In  case  of  dispute, 
the  contribution  maybe  recovered  either  hy  a  suit  in  equity,  or  by  an  action  at  law, 
instituted  by  each  individual  entitled  to  receive,  against  each  party  that  ought  to  pay,  for 
the  amount  of  his  share.  And  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  where  there  are  many  con- 
signees, it  is  usual  for  the  master,  before  he  delivers  the  goods,  to  take  a  bond  from  the 
different  merchants  for  payment  of  their  portions  of  the  average  when  the  same  shall  be 
adjusted." 

The  subject  of  average  does  not  necessarily  make  a  part  of  the  law  of  insurance  ; 
though  as  insurers,  from  the  terms  of  most  policies,  are  liable  to  indemnify  the  insured 
against  those  contributions  which  are  properly  denominated  general  average,  its  con- 
sideration very  frequently  occurs  in  questions  as  to  partial  losses.  But  in  order  to 
confine  assurances  to  that  which  should  be  their  only  object,  namely,  an  indemnity 
against  real  and  important  losses  arising  from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  obviate 
disputes  respecting  losses  arising  from  the  perishable  quality  of  the  goods  insured,  and 
all  trivial  subjects  of  difference  and  litigation,  it  seems  to  be. the  general  law  of  all 
maritime  states,  and  is  expressly,  indeed,  provided  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1681  (see 
liv.  iii.  tit.  6.  §  47.,  and  the  elaborate  commentary  of  M.  Valin),  that  the  insurer  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  demand  on  account  of  average,  unless  it  exceed  one  per  cent.  An 
article  (No.  408.)  to  the  same  effect  is  inserted  in  the  Code  de  Commerce ;  and,  by  sti- 
pulation, this  limitation  is  frequently  extended  in  French  policies  to  three  or  four  per 
cent.  A  similar  practice  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  1749.  It  is  now  constantly 
stipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon  certain  enumerated  articles  of  a  quality  peculiarly 
perishable,  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  partial  loss  whatever ;  that  upon  certain 
others  liable  to  partial  injuries,  but  less  difficult  to  be  preserved  at  sea,  he  shall  only  be 
liable  ^or  partial  losses  above  five  per  cent. ;  and  that  as  to  all  other  goods,  and  also  the 
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ship  and  freight,  he  shall  only  be  liable  for  partial  losses  above  three  per  cent.  Tliis 
stii)alation  is  made  by  a  memorandum  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  all  policies  done  at 
Lloyd's,  of  the  following  tenour :  —  "  N.  B.  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seeds,  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded ;  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  51.  per  cent.  ;  and  all 
other  goods  free  from  average  under  3Z.  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  form  of  this  memorandum  was  universally  used,  as  well  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  London  Assurance  Companies  as  by  private  underwriters,  till  1754,  when  it  was 
decided  that  a  ship  having  run  aground,  was  a  stranded  ship  within  the  meaning  of  the 
memorandum ;  and  that  although  she  got  off  again,  the  imderwriters  were  liable  to  the 
average  or  partial  loss  upon  damaged  corn.  This  decision  induced  the  two  Companies 
to  strike  the  words  "  or  the  ship  be  stranded"  out  of  the  memorandum ;  so  that  now 
they  consider  themselves  liable  to  no  losses  which  can  happen  to  such  commodities, 
except  general  averages  and  total  losses.  The  old  form  is  still  retained  by  the  private 
underwriters.  —  (  See  Stranding.  ) 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  to  the 
article  Marine  Insurance;  and  to  Mr.  Stevens's  Essay  on  Average ;  Abbott  on  the  Laio 
of  Shipping,  part  iii.  cap.  8.;  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  cap.  12.  s.  7.;  Park  on 
Insurance,  cap.  7.  ;  and  Mr.  Beneche's  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Indemnity  in  Marine  Insurance. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  a  weight  used  in  determining  the  gravity  of  bulky  commodities. 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

B. 

BACON  (Ger.  Speck;  Du.  Spek ;  Fr.  Lard;  It.  Span,  and  Port.  Lardo;  Rus. 
Solo;  Lat.  Lardum)  is  made  from  the  sides  and  belly  of  the  pig,  which  are  first 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt ;  then  suffered  to  remain  for  a  certain  period  in  brine ; 
and,  lastly,  dried  and  smoked.  The  counties  of  England  most  celebrated  for  bacon  are 
York,  Hants,  Berks,  and  Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities  of  bacon ;  but  it  is 
neither  so  clean  fed,  nor  so  well  cured,  as  the  English,  and  is  much  lower  priced. 
Of  the  Scotch  counties,  Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright  are  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of  which  they  now  export  large  quantities, 
principally  to  the  Liverpool  and  London  markets. 

The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Ireland  have  increased  rapidly  of  late  years. 
The  average  quantity  imported  during  the  three  years  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1800, 
only  amounted  to  41,948  cwt.  ;  whereas  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1820,  the 
average  imports  amounted  to  204,380  cwt. ;  and  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1825, 
they  had  increased  to  338,218  cwt.  In  1825,  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade ;  and  bacon  and  hams  are  imported 
and  exported  without  any  specific  entry  at  the  Custom-house.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  imports  of  these  articles  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  amount,  at  present,  to 
little  less  than  500,000  cwt.  a  year.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  exported  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  countries  is  inconsiderable  ;  not  exceeding  1,500  or  2,000  cwt.  a  year. 

The  duty  on  bacon,  being  28s.  the  cwt.  is  in  eflPect  prohibitory.  The  duty  on  hams 
is  the  same  as  on  bacon.  By  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.  bacon  is  not  to  be  entered  to  be 
warehoused  except  for  exportation  only ;  and  if  it  be  so  warehoused,  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  for  home  use. 

BAGGAGE,  iu  commercial  navigation,  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles 
destined  for  the  sole  use  or  accommodation  of  the  crews  and  passengers  of  ships.  The 
following  are  the  Custom-house  regulations  with  respect  to  baggage :  — 

Baggage  and  apparel  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  worn  and  in  use  (not  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
being  introduced  into  this  country),  exempted  from  all  duty  on  importation. 

Articles  in  baggage  subject  to  duty  or  prohibited  may  be  left  in  custody  of  the  officers  of  customs  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  to  give  the  party  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  duty  or  taking  them  back. 
—  {Customs  Order,  August  6.  1822.) 

If  unaccompanied  by  proprietor,  proof  must  be  made  by  the  party  that  it  is  as  aforesaid,  and  not  im- 
ported as  merchandise,  otherwise  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

If  not  cleared  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  landing,  it  is  liable  to  be  sold  for  duty 
and  charges,  the  residue  (if  any)  to  be  paid  to  the  right  owner  on  proof  being  adduced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  honourable  Board. 

One  fowling-piece  and  one  pair  of  pistols  accompanying  the  party,  bond  fide  in  use,  free  per  Customs 
Order,  July  5.  1825. 

Spirits,  being  the  remains  of  passengers'  stores  may  be  admitted  to  entry.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  \  107.) 

One  pint  of  drinkable  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  or  half  a  pint  of  cordial  or  Cologne  water,  in  baggage 
for  private  use  —  free.  —  {Treasury  Order,  October  20.  1820.) 

Carriages  of  British  manufacture,  in  use  —  free. — {Treasury  Order,  September  26.  1817.) 

Glass,  in  dressing  or  medicine  cases,  of  British  manufacture,  free  upon  proof  that  no  drawback  has 
been  received. — {Treasury  Order,  Decembers.  1821.)  —  {Nyrcn's  Tables.) 

English  Books  reprinted  abroad.  —  Not  more  than  a  sinele  copy  of  each  work  is  allowed  to  be  imported 
in  a  passenger's  baggage,  and  for  the  private  use  of  tlie  party  himself.  —  {Customs  Order,  29th  of 
June,  1830.)  —  Such  works  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  as  merchandise.  —  (See  Books.) 
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Passengers  denying  having  Foreign  Goods  in  their  Possession.  — The  following  clause  in  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  53.  has  reference  to  this  subject :  —  "If  any  passenger  or  other  person,  on  board  any  vessel  or 
boat,  shall,  upon  being  questioned  by  any  customs  officer,  whether  he  or  she  has  any  foreign  goods  upon 
his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  such  goods  shall,  alter  such  denial, 
be  discovered  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such 
person  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods." —  ^  37. 

BAHIA,  OR  ST.  SALVADOR,  a  large  city  (formerly  the  capital)  of  Brazil,  con- 
tiguous to  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  noble  bay  of  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All- Saints.  According  to  the  observations  of 
M.  Roussin,  the  light-house  on  the  Cape  is  in  lat.  13°  0'30"  S.,  long.  38°  30'  W.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  distant  from 
Cape  St.  Antonio  about  2^  leagues.  But  a  bank  along  the  shore  of  the  island  narrows  the 
passage  for  large  ships  to  about  two  thirds  this  distance.  Another  bank  runs  S.  S.W. 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio  about  1^  league.  Within,  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
basin,  having  several  islands  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  and  10  to  40 
fathoms,  affording  ample  accommodation  and  secure  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleets. 

Plan.  —  The  subjoined  wood-cut  conveys  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  this  celebrated  bay  than  could  be 
acquired  from  any  description.  It  is  copied,  without  any  reduction,  from  a  revised  edition  of  a  Portuguese 
chart,  published  by  Mr.  Laurie;  and  exhibits  the  banks,  soundings,  anchorage,  &c. 


References  to  the  Plan.  —  A,  Q.a\,e,  light-house,  and  fort  of  St.  Antonio;  B,  Fort  do  Mar;  C,  Fort 
St.  Philip  ;  D,  Tapagippe ;  E,  Isla  do  Mar  ;  F,  Isla  dos  Frados ;  G,  Fort  Beaumont,  The  figures  in  the 
YUn  are  the  soundings  in  fathoms. 
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There  is  another  entrance  to  the  bay,  partly  exhibited  in  the  above  plan,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  of  Taporica ;  but  it  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has 
not  more  than  6  feet  water.  Several  rivers  have  their  embouchure  in  the  bay,  whicli 
generally  occasions  a  current  to  set  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  by  Cape  St. 
Antonio ;  when  the  rivers  are  flooded,  this  current  is  sometimes  very  strong.  The 
light-house  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  has  no  great  elevation,  and  cannot  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  3  or  3^  leagues.  The  usual  place  of  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the 
city,  north  and  south  of  Fort  do  Mar. 

The  city  is  partly  built  on  the  beach,  but  principally  on  pretty  high  ground  im- 
mediately contiguous.  Tlie  public  buildings,  particularly  the  churches,  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  magnificent ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy.  Popu- 
lation, 1 25,000.  The  city  is  defended  by  several  ports,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very 
great  strength. 

The  trade  of  Bahia  is  very  considerable ;  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  The 
average  exports  amount,  at  present,  to  about  45,000  chests  (13  cwt.  each)  of  sugar; 
35,000  bags  (170  lbs.  each)  of  cotton;  4,000  tons  of  coffee,  with  hides,  tobacco,  rice, 
dye  and  fancy  woods,  bullion,  &c.  The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  some  account  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  with  parti- 
culars as  to  duties,  charges,  &c.  There  are  several  private  building  yards  at  Tapagippe, 
in  which  ships  of  all  dimensions  are  built ;  they  are  handsome,  well  modelled,  and  the 
timber  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Monies,  Weig/ifs,  and  Measures  of  Brazil  same  as  those  of  Portugal ;  for  which,  see  Lisbon.  The 
alquiere,  or  measure  for  corn,  rice,  &c.  differs  in  different  provinces,  being  in  some  r25  bushel  Winch, 
meas.,  and  in  others  1  only.  At  Bahia  it  is  estimated  at  1.  Wine  and  olive  oil  pay  duty  on  being 
imported  by  the  pipe,  hogshead,  or  barrel :  they  are  retailed  by  the  frasco  or  case  bottle  =  45  pints 
English  wine  measure.  In  1828,  122  British  ships,  carrying  25,166  tons,  entered  Bahia.  —  {Annuaire 
du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  583. ;  and  private  information.) 

BALACHONG,  an  article  consisting  of  pounded  or  bruised  fish.  &nall  fish,  with 
prawns  and  shrimps,  are  principally  employed  in  making  it.  Though  foetid  and  offensive 
to  strangers,  this  substance,  used  as  a  condiment  to  rice,  is  largely  consumed  in  all  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  including  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Its  distribution  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  internal 
traflfic. 

BALANCE,  in  accounts,  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  difference  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

BALANCE,  in  commerce,  is  the  term  commonly  used  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  a  country.  The  balance  is  said 
to  be  favourable  when  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  and  unfavour- 
able when  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the  exports.  According  to  the 
Custom-house  returns,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of 
foreign  and  commercial  merchandise,  during  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1833, 
amounted  to  64,582,037/.  ;  and  the  official  value  of  the  imports  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  43,237,416/.  ;  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of  21,344,621/. 

The  attainment  of  a  favourable  balance  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  precious  metals  early  acquired,  in  consequence  of  their  beinjz; 
used  as  money,  an  artificial  importance,  and  were  long  considered  as  the  only  real  wealtli 
either  individuals  or  nations  could  possess.  And  as  countries  without  mines  could  not 
obtain  supplies  of  these  metals  except  in  exchange  for  exported  products,  it  was  concluded, 
that  if  the  value  of  the  commodities  exported  exceeded  that  of  those  imported,  the  balance 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  conversely.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  grew  out  of  this  notion.  The  importance  of 
having  a  favourable  balance  being  universally  admitted,  every  effort  was  made  to,  attain 
it;  and  nothing  seemed  so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  devising  of  schemes  to 
facilitate  exportation,  and  to  hinder  the  importation  of  almost  all  products,  except  gold 
and  silver,  that  were  not  intended  for  future  exportation.  But  the  gradual  though  slow 
growth  of  sounder  opinions  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  showed 
the  futility  of  a  system  of  policy  having  such  objects  in  view.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  gold  and  silver  are  nothing  but  commodities ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect 
necessary  to  interfere  either  to  encourage  their  importation,  or  to  prevent  their  export- 
ation. In  Great  Britain  they  may  be  freely  exported  and  imported,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  coin  or  bullion.  —  (See  Coin.) 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  erroneous  merely 
from  the  false  notions  which  its  advocates  entertained  with  respect  to  money ;  it  proceeds 
on  radically  mistaken  views  as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  mode  in  which  the 
balance  is  usually  estimated  is,  indeed,  completely  fallacious.  Supposing,  however,  that 
it  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  it  would  be  found,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  tlie  imports  into  every  connnercial  country  generally  exceed  the  exports;  and  thai 
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when  a  balance  is  formed,  it  is  only  in  certain  cases,  and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  that  it 
is  cancelled  by  a  bullion  payment. 

I.  The  proper  business  of  the  wholesale  merchant  consists  in  carrying  tlie  various 
products  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  from  the  places  where  their  value  is  ]e?st 
to  those  where  it  is  greatest ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  distributing  them  according 
to  the  effective  demand.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  export 
any  species  of  produce,  unless  that  which  it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead  were  of 
gieater  value.  When  an  English  merchant  commissions  a  quantity  of  Polish  wheat,  he 
calculates  on  its  selling  for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Poland,  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much, 
its  importation  would  obviously  be  a  loss  to  the  importer.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  no 
merchant  ever  did  or  ever  will  export,  but  in  the  view  of  importing  something  more 
valuable  in  return.  And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  any 
criterion  of  an  advantageous  commerce,  it  is  directly  the  reverse;  and  the  truth  is,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the  value  of 
the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  Were 
this  not  the  case  —  that  is,  were  the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  imports  —  merchants  would  lose  on  every  transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the 
trade  with  them  would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

In  England,  the  rates  at  which  all  articles  of  export  and  import  are  officially  valued 
were  fixed  so  far  back  as  J 696.  But  the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since  taken  place, 
not  only  in  the  value  of  money,  but  also  in  the  co«t  of  most  part  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  this  and  other  countries,  has  rendered  this  official  valuation,  though  valuable 
as  a  means  of  determining  their  quantity,  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the  true 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  account  of  the  real 
or  declared  value  of  the  exports  is  annually  prepared,  from  the  declarations  of  the 
merchants,  and  laid  before  parliament :  there  is,  however,  no  such  account  of  the  imports ; 
and,  owing  to  the  difficvilties  which  high  duties  throw  in  the  way,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  frame  one  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  and  apparently  with 
some  probability,  that  merchants  have  not  unfrequently  been  in  the  habit  of  exaggerating 
the  value  of  articles  entitled  to  drawbacks  on  exportation ;  but  the  recent  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  warehousing  system,  and  the  diminution  of  the  nimaber  of  drawbacks, 
must  materially  lessen  whatever  fraud  or  inaccuracy  may  have  arisen  from  this  source. 
Indeed,  as  most  articles  are  charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  on  export- 
ation, we  should  consider  that,  if  anything,  their  value  would  be  rather  under  than  over- 
rated. We  believe,  however,  that  their  declared  value  comes  very  near  the  truth  ;  at  least, 
sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Now  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  in  1832  was  only  36,046,027?.,  being  little 
more  than  half  their  official  value,  and  upwards  of  7,000,000/.  under  the  official 
value  of  the  imports.  What  the  excess  of  the  latter  might  be,  had  we  the  means  of 
comparing  their  real  value  with  that  of  the  exports,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  but  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
value  of  an  exported  commodity  is  estimated  at  the  moment  of  its  being  sent  abroad,  and 
before  its  value  is  increased  by  the  expense  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  place  of  its 
destination ;  whereas  the  value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is  estimated  after 
it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and,  consequently,  after  its  value  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  importer's  profits,  &c. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  as-  ascertained  by  the  Custom-house 
returns,  always  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports.  And  although  our  practical  politicians 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  excess  of  the  former  as  a  certain  proof  of  a 
disadvantageous  commerce,  "  it  is  nevertheless  true,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  that  the  real 
gain  of  the  United  States  has  heen  nearly  in  proportion  as  their  imports  have  exceeded  their 
exports." — {Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.  p.  280.)  The  great  excess  of 
American  imports  has  in  part  been  occasioned  by  the  Americans  generally  exporting 
their  own  surplus  produce,  and,  consequently,  receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an 
equivalent  for  their  exports,  but  also  for  the  cost  of  conveying  them  to  the  foreign 
market.  "  In  1811,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  flour  sold  in  America  for  nine 
dollars  and  a  half  per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for_^/^een  dollars.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of 
a  vessel  carrying  5,000  barrels  of  flour  would,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  the  period  of  its 
exportation  at  47,500  dollars ;  but  as  this  flour  would  sell,  when  carried  to  Spain,  for 
75,000  dollars,  the  American  merchant  would  be  entitled  to  draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain 
for  27,500  dollars  more  tlian  the  flour  cost  in  America ;  or  than  the  sum  for  which  he 
could  have  drawn,  had  the  flour  been  exported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  Spanish 
merchant.  But  the  transaction  would  not  end  here.  The  75,000  dollars  would  be 
vested  in  some  species  of  Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit  for  the  American  market ; 
and  the  freight,  insurance,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo,  would  probably  increase 
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its  value  to  100,000  dollars ;  so  that,  in  all,  the  American  merchant  might  have  imported 
goods  worth  52,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain."  It  is  as 
impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous,  as  it  is  to  deny  that  its 
advantage  consists  entirely  in  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  the  value 
of  those  exported.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  America  might  have  had  the  real  balance 
of  payments  in  her  favour,  though  such  transactions  as  the  above  had  been  multiplied  to 
any  conceivable  extent. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  when  a  balance  is  due  by  one  country  to  another,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  it  is  paid  by  remitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  If 
the  sum  due  by  the  British  merchants  to  those  of  Holland  be  greater  than  the  sum  due 
by  the  latter  to  them,  the  balance  of  payments  will  be  against  Britain ;  but  this  balance 
will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  be  discharged  by  an  exportation  of  bullion,  unless  bullion  be, 
at  the  time,  the  cheapest  exportable  commodity ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  it  may 
he  more  advantageously  exported  than  any  thing  else.  To  illustrate  this  principle,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  balance  of  debt,  or  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  on  London  over  those  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  London  on 
Amsterdam,  amounts  to  100,000/.  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  London  merchants  to  find 
out  the  means  of  discharging  this  debt  with  the  least  expense ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if 
they  find  that  any  less  sum,  as  96,000/.,  97,000/.,  or  99,900/.,  will  purchase  and  send  to 
Holland  as  much  cloth,  cotton,  hardware,  colonial  produce,  or  any  other  commodity,  as 
would  sell  in  Amsterdam  for  100,000/.,  no  gold  or  sdver  would  be  exported.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  trade  in  bullion  are  not  in  any  degree  different  from  those  which 
regulate  the  trade  in  other  commodities.  It  is  exported  only  when  its  exportation  is 
advantageous,  or  when  it  is  more  valuable  abroad  than  at  home.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  water  should  flow  from  a  low  to  a  high  level,  as  it  is  to 
expect  that  bullion  should  leave  a  country  where  its  value  is  great,  to  go  to  one  where  it 
is  low !  It  is  never  sent  abroad  to  destroy  but  always  to  find  its  level.  The  balance  of 
payments  might  be  ten  or  a  hundred  millions  against  a  particular  country,  without 
causing  the  exportation  of  a  single  ounce  of  bullion.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  no 
merchant  will  remit  100/.  worth  of  bullion  to  discharge  a  debt  in  a  foreign  country, 
if  it  be  possible  to  invest  any  smaller  sum  in  any  species  of  merchandise  which  would  sell 
abroad  for  100/.  exclusive  of  expenses.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  the  precious  metals 
is  as  much  under  the  influence  of  self-interest,  as  he  who  deals  in  coffee  or  indigo ;  but 
what  merchant  would  attempt  to  extinguish  a  debt,  by  exporting  coffee  which  cost  100/., 
if  he  could  effect  his  object  by  sending  abroad  indigo  which  cost  only  99/.  ? 

The  argument  about  the  balance  of  payment  is  one  of  those  that  contradict  and  con- 
fute themselves.  Had  the  apparent  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indicated  by  the 
British  Custom-house  books  for  the  last  hundred  years,  been  always  paid  in  bullion,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  old  theory  contend  is  the  case,  there  ought  at  this  moment  to  be 
about  450,000,000  or  500,000,000  of  bullion  in  the  country,  instead  of  50,000,000  or 
60,000,000,  which  it  is  supposed  to  amount  to !  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  theory  of  the 
balance  be  good  for  any  thing  —  if  it  be  not  a  mere  idle  delusion  —  it  follows,  as  every 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  favourable 
balance,  that  they  must  be  paid  by  an  annual  importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines 
corresponding  to  their  aggregate  amount.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  entire  produce  of 
the  mines,  though  it  were  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  insufficient  for  this 
purpose !  This  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  decisive  of  the  degree  of  credit  that  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  conclusions  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  any 
country  drawn  from  the  excess  of  the  exports  over  the  imports ! 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  common  theory  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade  erro- 
neous, but  the  very  reverse  of  that  theory  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the 
commodities  imported  by  every  country  which  carries  on  an  advantageous  commerce 
(and  no  other  will  be  prosecuted  for  any  considerable  period),  invariably  exceeds  the  value 
of  those  which  she  exports.  Unless  such  were  the  case,  there  would  plainly  be  no  fund 
whence  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  foreign  trade  could  derive  either  a  profit 
on  their  capital,  or  a  return  for  their  outlay  and  trouble  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  whether 
the  balance  of  debt  be  for  or  against  a  country,  that  balance  will  neither  be  paid  nor 
received  in  bullion,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  commodity  by  the  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  which  the  account  may  be  most  profitably  settled.  Whatever  the  partisans 
of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  balance  may  say  about  money  being  a  preferable  product,  a 
marchandise  par  excelleyice,  it  is  certain  it  will  never  appear  in  the  list  of  exports  and 
imports,  while  there  is  any  thing  else  with  which  to  carry  on  trade,  or  cancel  debts,  that 
will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  occasion  a  less  expense  to  the  debtors. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  the  absurd  notions  relative  to  the  balance 
of  trade  have  occasioned  in  almost  every  commercial  country  ;  —  here  they  have  been 
particularly  injurious.  It  is  principally  to  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  to  which  they 
have  given  rise,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France  are  to 
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be  ascribed.  The  great,  or  rather  the  only,  argument  insisted  upon  by  tliose  who  pre- 
vailed on  the  legislature,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  to  declare  the  trade  with 
France  a  nuisance,  was  founded  on  the  statement  that  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that 
kingdom  considerably  exceeded  the  value  of  the  commodities  we  exported  to  it.  The 
balance  was  regarded  as  a  tribute  paid  by  England  to  France  ;  and  it  was  sagaciously 
asked,  what  had  we  done,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much  money  to  our  na- 
tural enemy  ?  It  never  occurred  to  those  who  so  loudly  abused  the  French  trade,  that 
no  merchant  would  import  any  commodity  from  France,  unless  it  brought  a  higher 
price  in  this  country  than  the  commodity  exported  to  pay  it ;  and  that  the  profit  of  the 
merchant,  or  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  this  excess  of  price. 
The  very  reason  assigned  by  these  persons  for  prohibiting  the  trade  affords  the  best 
attainable  proof  of  its  having  been  a  lucrative  one  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an 
unrestricted  freedom  of  intercoiurse  between  the  two  countries  would  still  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  both. 

BALE,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  merchandise  j  as  a  lale  of  silk, 
cloth,  &c. 

Bales  are  always  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong 
may  know  them ;  and  the  marks  and  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
&c.  Selling  under  the  bale,  or  under  the  cords,  is  a  term  used  in  France  and  other 
countries  for  selling  goods  wholesale,  without  sample  or  pattern,  and  unopened. 

BALKS,  large  pieces  of  timber. 

BALLAST  (Du.  Ballast;  Fr.  Lest;  Ger.  Ballast;  It.  Savorra;  Sp.  Lastre ;  Sw. 
Ballast),  a  quantity  of  iron,  stones,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  other  heavy  material,  laid  in  a 
ship's  hold,  in  order  to  sink  her  deeper  in  the  water,  and  to  render  her  capable  of  carry- 
ing sail  without  being  overset.  All  ships  clearing  outwards,  having  no  goods  on  board 
other  than  the  personal  baggage  of  the  passengers,  are  said  to  be  in  ballast. 

The  quantity  of  ballast  required  to  fit  ships  of  equal  burden  for  a  voyage,  is  often  materially  different ; 
the  proportion  being  always  less  or  more,  according  to  the  sharpness  or  flatness  of  the  ship's  bottom, 
called,  by  seamen,  ihe  floor. 

The  proper  ballasting  of  a  ship  deserves  peculiar  attention,  for,  although  it  be  known  that  ships  in 
general  will  not  carry  sufficient  sail,  till  they  are  laden  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  nearly  glances  on 
the  extreme  breadth  midships,  more  than  this  general  knowledge  is  required.  If  the  ship  have  a  great 
weight  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  &c.,  in  the  bottom,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  too  low  in  the  hold  ; 
this  no  doubt  will  enable  her  to  carry  a  press  of  sail,  but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  sail  heavily, 
and  roll  so  violently,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dismasted. 

The  object  in  ballasting  a  ship  is.  therefore,  so  to  dispose  of  the  ballast  or  cargo,  that  she  may  be  duly 
poised,  and  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  on  the  water,  so  as  neither  to  be  too  stiff,  nor  too  crank,  qua- 
lities equally  pernicious.  If  too  stiff,  she  may  carry  much  sail,  but  her  velocity  will  not  be  proportionally 
increased  ;  whilst  her  masts  are  endangered  by  sudden  jerks  and  excessive  labouring.  If  too  crank,  she 
will  be  unfit  to  carry  sail  without  the  risk  of  oversetting. 

Stiffness  in  ballasting  is  occasioned  by  disposing  a  too  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  &c., 
in  the  bottom,  which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  very  near  the  keel ;  and  this  being  the  centre  about 
which  the  vibrations  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  placed,  the  more  violent  is  the  rolling. 

Crankness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occasioned  by  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by  disposing  the  ship's 
lading  so  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high  :  this  also  endangers  the  masts  when  it  blows  hard  ; 
for  when  the  masts  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  they  strain  on  the  shrouds  in  the  nature  of  a  lever,  which 
increases  as  the  sine  of  their  obliquity  ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  ship  that  loses  her  masts  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  lost. 

Hence  the  art  of  ballasting  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  correspond  with  the  trim  and 
shape  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  neither  too  far  forward,  nor  too  far  aft ; 
and  to  lade  the  ship  so  deep,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  may  nearly  rise  to  the  extreme  breadth  mid- 
ships :  she  will  then  carry  a  good  quantity  of  sail,  incline  but  little,  and  ply  well  to  windward.  —  (See 
Falconer's  Marine  Dlctt07iai-y.) 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  not  attending  to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  are  often  experi- 
enced by  ships  loading  barilla,  brimstone,  and  such  heavy  articles,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  The 
habit  there  is  to  cut  large  quantities  of  brushwood  and  faggots,  and  to  spread  them  in  the  hold,  to  hinder 
the  cargo  from  sinking  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low,  and  causing  the  ship  to  labour  violently  ;  but  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  the  pressure  of  the  cargo  on  this  sort  of  dunnage  is  so  great  as  to  squeeze  it  into 
a  much  smaller  space  than  could  at  first  have  been  supposed  ;  so  that  ships  after  getting  to  sea  are  some- 
times obliged  to  return  to  port,  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo,  to  prevent  their  foundering.  In  such  cases 
firm  dunnage,  such  as  oak  staves,  should,  if  possible,  be  always  employed.  —  (See  Jackson's  Commerce  of 
Mediterranean,  pp.  125— 11:8.) 

Ships  that  have  cargoes  of  light  goods  on  board  require  a  quantity  of  ballast ;  increasing,  of  course, 
according  to  the  greater  lightness  of  the  goods.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  quantity  of  ballast 
allowed  to  ships  of  war  :  — 

Ballast  allowed  to  the  following  Ships. 


Guns. 

Tonnage. 

Iron,  Tons. 

Shingles,  Tons. 

Guns. 

Tonnage. 

Iron,  Tons. 

Shingles,  Tons. 

110 

2,290 

180 

370 

35 

870 

65 

160 

100 

2,090 

180 

370 

32 

700 

65 

140 

98 

2,110 

160 

350 

28 

600 

60 

100 

90 

1,870 

160 

350 

24 

500 

50 

80 

80 

1,620 

140 

300 

22 

450 

50 

70 

74 

1,700 

80 

270 

20 

400 

50 

60 

64 

1,370 

70 

260 

Sloop  -    - 

300 

50 

40 

50 

1,100 

65 

170 

Brig     -    - 

160 

30 

15 

44 
38 

900 
930 

G5 
70 

160 
170 

Cutter      - 
Sloop  -    - 

— 

20 
15 

I  seldom  any. 

The  iron  ballast  is  first  stored  fore  and  aft,  from  bulk-head  to  bulk-head ;  then  the  shingle  ballast  is 
spread  and  levelled  over  the  iron. 
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The  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  the  sea  is  vested  in  the  Trinity  House  corpora, 
tion,  and  a  sum  of  10/.  is  to  be  paid  for  every  ton  of  ballast  taken  from  the  channel  of  the  river  witliout 
due  authority  from  tlie  said  corporation.  Ships  may  receive  on  board  land  ballast  from  the  quarries,  pits, 
&c.  east  of  Woolwich,  provided  the  quantity  taken  in  a  year  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  tons  notified  to 
the  Trinity  corporation.  Land  ballast  must  be  entered,  and  Id.  paid  per  ton  on  entering.  No  ballast  is 
to  be  put  on  board  before  entry  at  the  ballast  office,  under  a  penalty  of  51.  a  ton.  The  Trinity  corporation 
is  authorised  by  the  3  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  to  charge  the  following  rates  for  all  ballast  demanded  and  entered  al 
the  ballast  office,  viz.  :  — 

For  every  ton  (20  cwt.)  of  ballast,  not  being  washed  ballast,  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
the  coal  trade,  the  sum  of  l5. 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  Is.  3d. 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  \s.  Id. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast  carried  to  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  the  sum  of  2s. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ditto  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  2s.  6d. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ditto  carried  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  3s.  2d. 

And  for  every  toa  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Inward  West  India  Dock,  the  farther 
sum  of  lOd.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Outward  West  India  Dock, 
the  further  sum  of  4rf.  ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  London  Docks,  th^ 
further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Inward  East  India  Dock, 
the  further  sum  of  lOrf. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Outward  East 
India  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  4rf. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Cont. 
mercial  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  4f/. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  East 
Country  Dock,  the  further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the 
City  Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Surrey 
Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id. ;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  unladen  from  the  Regent's 
Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id. 

Which  further  rati;s  or  prices  shall  be  payable  and  paid  over  and  above  the  respective  rates  first 
mentioned. 

In  183'i,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  ballast  to  the  ballast  office,  on  the  Thames, 
amounted  to  25,220/.  19s.  id.    The  expenses  amounted,  during  the  same  year,  to  about  23,000/. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vessels  com.ing  into  the  Thames  is  to  be  unladen  into  a  ligliter,  at  the  charge 
of  6d.  a  ton.  If  any  ballast  be  thrown  or  unladen  from  any  ship  or  vessel  into  the  Tham.es,  the  captain, 
master,  &c.  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  20/.  No  ballast  is  to  be  received  on  board  otherwise  than 
from  a  lighter.  By  the  stat.  54  Geo.  3.  c.  149.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall,  under  a  penalty  of  10/. 
over  and  above  all  expenses,  discharge  any  ballast,  rubbish,  &c.  in  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads, 
navigable  rivers,  &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  nor  take  ballast  from  any  place  prohibited  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  masters  of  all  ships  clearing  out  in  ballast,  are  required  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put 
to  them  by  the  collectors  or  comptrollers,  touching  the  departure  and  destination  of  such  ships.—. 
(3  «t  4  WilL  4.  c.  52.  §  80.) 

If  a/orct'fin  ship  clear  out  in  ballast,  the  master  may  take  with  him  British  manufactured  goods  of  the 
value  of  20/.,  the  mate  of  the  value  of  10/.,  and  51.  worth  for  each  of  the  crew.  —  ^  87. 

BALSAM  (Ger.  Balsam;  Du.  Balsem ;  Fr.  Baume ;  It.  and  Sp.  Bahamo ;  Lat. 
Balsamum).  Balsams  are  vegetable  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously  become 
concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or 
which  are  capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid  by  being  heated  alone,  or  with  water.  The 
liquid  balsams  are  copaiva,  opobalsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  storax,  and  Tolu  ;  the  concrete  are 
benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  red  or  concrete  storax.  —  {Dr.   Ure.) 

1.  Copaiva  (Fr.  Baume  de  Copahu  j  Ger.  Kopaiva  Balsam;  Sp.  Copayva),  obtained 
from  a  tree  (  Copaiftra)  growing  in  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands.  The 
largest  quantity  is  furnished  by  the  province  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  is  imported  in  small 
casks,  containing  from  1  to  1^  cwt.  Genuine  good  copaiva  or  copaiba  balsam  has  a 
peculiar  but  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  its  consistence  is  that  of  oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  becomes 
solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin.  — (  Thomson'' s  Dispensatory.) 

2.  Opobalsam  ( Fr.  Balsamier  de  la  Mecque ;  It.  Opohalsamo ;  Pat.  Balsamum  verum 
album,  jEgi/pfiacum ;  Egypt.  Balessan),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  balsams,  com- 
monly called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  {Amyris  Gileadensis),  indige- 
nous to  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early  period  to  Judea.  It  is 
obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  with  an  axe  at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  in  the  strongest 
circulation.  The  true  balsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  clear  and  transparent,  about 
the  consistence  of  Venice  turpentine,  of  a  strong,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  slightly  bitterish  pungent  taste.  By  age  it  becomes  yellower,  browner,  and 
thicker,  losing  by  degrees,  like  volatile  oils,  some  of  its  finer  and  more  subtile  parts.  It 
is  rarely  if  ever  brought  genuine  into  this  country  ;  dried  Canada  balsam  being  generally 
substituted  for  it.  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  now  principally 
used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  ladies.  —  (Drs.   lire  aid  Thomson.) 

The  Canada  balsam,  now  referred  to,  is  merely  j^?2e  tu\  pentine.  It  is  the  produce  of 
the  Pinus  Balsamea,  and  is  imported  in  casks,  each  conta  ning  about  1  cwt.  It  has  a 
strong,  but  not  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish  tasti  ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and 
has  the  consistence  of  copaiva  balsam.  —  (See  Turpentin  e.) 

"  Szafra  and  Beder  are  the  only  places  in  the  Hodjaz  where  the  balsam  of  Mecha,  or  Balessan,  can  be 
procured  in  a  pure  state.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  collected  grows  \n  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but 
principally  upon  Djebel  Sobh,  and  is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Beshem.  I  was  informed  that  it  is  from  10  to 
15  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk,  and  thin  bark.  In  the  middle  of  summer  small  incisions  are  made  in 
the  bark  ;  and  the  juice,  which  immediately  issues,  is  taken  off  with  the  thumb  nail,  and  put  into  a 
vessel :  the  gum  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  ; 
the  first  is  the  most  esteemed.  I  saw  here  some  of  the  latter  sort  in  a  small  sheep-skin,  which  the  Be- 
douins  use  in  bringing  it  to  market :  it  had  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  and  its  taste  was  bitter.  The  people 
of  Szafra  usually  adulterate  it  with  sesamum  oil  and  tar.  When  they  try  its  purity,  they  dip  their  finger 
into  it  and  then  set  it  on  fire  j  if  it  burn  without  hurting  or  leaving  a  mark  on  the  finger,  they  judge  it 
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to  be  of  good  quality,  but  If  it  burn  the  finger  as  soon  as  it  is  set  on  fire,  they  consider  it  to  be  adul- 
terated. 1  remember  to  have  read,  in  Bruce's  Travels,  an  account  of  the  mode  of  trying  it,  by  letting  a 
drop  fall  into  a  cup  filled  with  water;  the  good  balsam  falling  coagulated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bad 
dissolving  and  swimming  on  the  surface.  I  tried  this  experiment,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people 
here,  and  found  the  drop  swim  upon  the  water ;  1  tried  also  their  test  by  fire  upon  the  finger  of  a 
Bedouin,  who  had  to  regret  his  temerity  :  I,  therefore,  regarded  the  balsam  sold  here  as  adulterated  ;  it 
was  of  less  density  than  honey.  I  wished  to  purchase  some  ;  but  neither  my  own  baggage,  nor  any  of 
the  shops  of  Szafra  could  furnish  any  thing  like  a  bottle  to  hold  it :  the  whole  skin  was  too  dear.  The 
Bedouins,  who  bring  it  here,  usually  demand  two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  for  it  when  quite  pure ;  and 
the  Szafra  Arabs  resell  it  to  the  hadjeys  of  the  great  caravan  at  between  8  and  12  dollars  per  pound  in 
an  adulterated  state.  It  is  bought  up  principally  by  Persians."  —  {Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 

3.  Balsam  of  Peru  ( Fr.  Baume  de  Peru ;  Get.  Peruvianischer  Balsam ;  Sp.  Bahama 
de  Quinquina ;  Lat.  Balsatnum  Pei'uvianum),  the  produce  of  a  tree  (^Myroxylon  Perui- 
ferum)  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  The  balsam  procured  by 
incisions  made  in  the  tree  is  called  white  liquid  balsam ;  that  which  is  found  in  the  shops 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  in  water  :  it  is  imported  in  jars,  each  containing  from 
20  to  40  lbs.  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  much  resembling  that  of  ben- 
zoin, with  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  It  is  viscid,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  honey.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.^ 

4.  Storax  (Fr.  Storax ;  Ger.  Stryaxhroom ;  It.  Storace ;  Sp.  Azumbar ;  Lat.  Styrax ; 
Arab.  Usteruh),  the  produce  of  a  tree  (  Styrax  officinale)  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  Only  two  kinds  are  found  in  the  shops  :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure ; 
and  storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with  sawdust  and  other  impurities. 
Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the  Levant  in  chests  and  boxes.  Storax  has  a  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  pleasant,  sub-acidulous,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  brittle.  -■—  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

5.  T'olu,  Balsam  of  (  Fr.  Baume  de  Tolu  ;  Ger.  Tolutanischer  Balsam  ;  Sp.  Balsamo  de 
Tolu).      The  tree  which  yields  this  balsam  is  the  same  as  that  which  yields  the  balsam 

of  Peru  ;  it  being  merely  the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  ( Fr.  Benzoin ;  Ger.  Benzoe ;  Sp.  Bengui ;  It.  Belzuino ; 
Lat.  Benzoinum ;  Arab.  Liban ;  Hind.  Luban ;  Jav.  Menian ;  Malay,  Cominyan),  is 
an  article  of  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  any  of  those  balsams  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  {Styrax  Benzoin)  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  but  particularly  the  former.  The  plants  produce  in  the  seventh  year.  The 
balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  when  it  exudes,  and  is  scraped  ofK 
During  the  first  three  years,  the  balsam  is  of  a  clear  white  colour,  after  which  it  becomes 
brown.  Having  borne  10  or  12  years,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  a  very  inferior  article  being 
obtained  by  scraping  the  wood.  The  balsams  procured  in  these  different  stages  are  dis- 
tinguished in  cominerce,  and  differ  widely  in  value.  Benzoin  has  a  very  agreeable,  fra- 
grant odour,  but  hardly  any  taste.  It  is  imported  in  large  masses,  packed  in  chests  and  casks. 
It  should  be  chosen  full  of  clear,  light-coloured,  and  white  spots,  having  the  appearance  of 
white  marble  when  broken :  it  is  rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a  state,  but 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  better.  The  worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impuri» 
ties. — (Milburn's  Orient.   Com.,  and  private  information.) 

Mr.  Crawfurd  has  given  the  following  interesting  and  authentic  details  with  respect 
to  this  article  :  —  "  Benzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial  language  Benjamin, 
is  a  more  general  article  of  commerce  than  camphor,  though  its  production  be  confined 
to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divided  in  commerce,  like  camphor,  into  three  soi-ts, 
(head,  belly,  foot),  according  to  quality,  the  comparative  value  of  which  maybe  ex- 
pressed by  the  figures  105,  45,  18.  Benzoin  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  whiteness, 
semi-transparency,  and  freedom  from  adventitious  matters.  According  to  its  purity, 
the  first  sort  may  be  bought  at  the  emporia  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  from  50  to  lOQ. 
dollars  per  picul  (133^  lbs.);  the  second  from  25  to  45  dollars;  and  the  worst  from 
8  to  20  dollars.  According  to  Linschoten,  benzoin,  in  his  time,  cost,  in  the  market  of 
Sunda  Calapa  or  Jacatra,  from  IQ^fg  to  25-^^^  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  By  Niebuhr's 
account,  the  worst  benzoin  of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than 
their  own  best  olibanum,  or  frankincense.  In  the  London  market,  the  best  benzoin  is 
fourteen  times  more  valuable  than  olibanum,  and  even  the  worst  2i  times  more  valuable. 
Benzoin  usually  sells  in  England  at  10s.  per  pound.  The  quantity  generally  imported 
into  England,  in  the  time  of  the  monopoly,  was  312  cwts.  The  principal  use  of  this 
commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  in  request  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Ca- 
tholics, Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury  by  the  great 
in  fumigations  in  their  houses ;  and  the  Japanese  chiefs  are  fond  of  smoking  it  with 
tobacco.  Its  general  use  among  nations  in  such  various  states  of  civilisation,  and  the 
steady  demand  for  it  in  all  ages,  declare  that  it  is  one  of  those  commodities,  the  taste  for 
which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a  particular  caprice  with  any  in- 
dividual people,  as  in  the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chinese."  —  (Indian  Archi- 
pelago, vol.  iii.  p.  418.)  The  imports  of  benzoin,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1830,  were  36,397  lbs.  a  year. 
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An  inferior  description  of  benzoin,  the  produce  of  a  different  tree  from  the  Styrax 
benzoin,  is  produced  in  Siam.      It  is  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant. 

7.  DragoiCs  Blood  (  Fr.  Sang-Dragon  ;  Lat.  Sanguis  Draconis  ;  Arab.  Damiddkhwain  ; 
Hind.  Heraduky),  the  produce  of  a  large  species  of  rattan  (  Galarmis  Draco)  growing  on 
the  north  and  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largely 
exported  to  China,  and  also  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either  in  oval  drops,  wrapped 
up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more  impure  masses,  composed  of  smaller 
tears.  It  is  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  dusky  red  colour,  and  when  powdered  it 
should  become  of  a  bright  crimson  ;  if  it  be  black,  it  is  worth  little.  When  broken  and 
held  up  against  a  strong  light,  it  is  somewhat  transparent :  it  has  little  or  no  smell  or 
taste ;  what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent.  Dragon's  blood  in  drops  is 
much  preferable  to  that  in  cakes ;  the  latter  being  more  friable,  and  less  compact,  resin- 
ous, and  pure  than  the  former.  Being  a  very  costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adul' 
terated.  Most  of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gums  in  water,  or  crackle  in  the  fire  without 
proving  inflammable ;  whereas  the  genuine  dragon's  blood  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  sells  in  the  market  of  Singapore  at 
from  15  to  35  dollars  per  picul,  according  to  quality:  but  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
purifying  and  refining  it,  when  it  sells  at  from  80  to  100  dollars  per  picul.  The  price 
of  the  best  dragon's  blood  in  the  London  market,  varies  from  2\l.  to  251.  per  cwt.  — 
(Milburn's  Orient.  Com.  ;    Crawfurd's  East.  Archip.  ;   and  private  information.) 

The  nett  duty  on  balsams  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1832  amounted  to 
2,440Z.  8s.  lOd. 

BALTIMORE,  a  large  and  opulent  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  about  14  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesa- 
peake bay,  in  lat.  SO'"  17'  N.  long.  76°  30'  W.  Population  in  1830,  81,000.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  convenient,  and  the  water  deep.  The  exports  principally  consist  of 
tobacco,  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  hemp  and  flax,  flax-seed,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  timber,  iron,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cottons  and  woollens,  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  brandy,  silk  goods,  spices,  rum,  &c.  There  were,  in  1 830,  ten  banks  in 
this  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  6,888,691  dollars ;  the  total  dividends  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  362,118  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  5-^  per  cent.  There  were  also 
four  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  dollars,  producing  a  dividend 
of  nearly  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital  paid  up  ;  and  two  fire  insurance  companies,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  principle  of  mutual  guarantee.  —  (  Statemetit  hy  J.  H.  Goddard,  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.)  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed 
tonnage  belonging  to  Baltimore,  in  December,  1831,  amounted  to  43,263  tons,  of  which 
17,575  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  Maryland,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  4,629,303 
dollars;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  being  4,499,918  do. 
(Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833.)  In  Maryland  the  dollar  is  worth 
7*.  6d.  currency,  1/.  sterling  being=lZ.  13s.  4d.  currency.  For  an  account  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  with  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
each,  see  New  York  ;  and  to  it  also  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.     Weights  and  measures  same  as  those  of  England. 

Exports  of  Flour.  —  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  export  of  flour. 
None  is  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  any  port  of  the  Union  till  it  has  been  inspected  by  public  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  quality  branded  on  the  barrel.  —  (See  New  York.)  It  appears  from 
the  reports  of  these  officers  that  the  flour  inspected  at  Baltimore  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1830, 
was  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

AVheat  Flower. 

Rye  Flour. 

Indian  Com  Meal.                        1 

Barrels. 

Half  barrels. 

Barrels. 

Half  barrels. 

Hhds. 

Barrels. 

Half  barrels. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
18'29 
1830 

583,671 
561,'2.'59 
537,010 
466,144 

587,875 

25,355 
22,921 
18,882 
15,149 
19,865 

1,098 
1,874 
4,409 
12,777 
4,436 

4 

63 

48 

30 

'415 

1,609 

559 

2,699 
5,214 
8,798 
6,483 
5,458 

20 
2 
11 

1 

In  1832  there  were  inspected  518,674  barrels,  and  17,544  half  barrels  of  wheat  flour, 
tobacco  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  24,156  hhds. 


The  inspections  of 


BAMBOO,  (Fr.  Bambou,  Bamhochh ;  Ger.  Indianischer  Rohr ;  It.  Bambu ;  Hind. 
Bans ;  Malay,  Billuh ;  Jav.  Preng),  a  species  of  cane,  the  Bambos  arundinacea  of 
botanists.  It  grows  every  where  within  the  tropics,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility: 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  gigantic  grass  with  a  ligneous  stem.  It  often  rises  to  the  height 
of  40  or  50  feet,  and  sometimes  to  even  double  those  heights.  Like  most  plants  long 
and  extensively  cultivated,  it  diverges  into  many  varieties.  Some  of  these  are  dwarfish, 
while  others,  instead  of  being  hollow  canes,  are  solid.  The  bamboo  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  in  four  or  five  years  is  fit  for  many  uses,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  or  grain  till  it  be 
25  years  old,  after  which  it  perishes.      The  grain  makes  tolerable  bread.      The  young. 
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but  gigantic  shoots,  as  they  spring  from  the  earth,  naake  a  tender  and  good  esculent 
vegetable.  The  mature  bamboo  is  employed  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways,  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  bridges,  boats,  agriciiltural  implements,  &c.  Some  varieties  grow 
to  such  a  size  as  to  be,  in  the  largest  part,  near  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  single 
knees  of  these  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The  Chinese  are  believed  to  fabricate  their 
cheap  and  useful  paper  of  macerated  bamboo.  The  canes  used  in  Europe  as  walking 
sticks  are  not  bamboos,  but  rattans  —  a  totally  distinct  class  of  plants.  Bamboos  are 
never  used  for  that  purpose.  —  (Private  information.) 

BANDANAS,  silk  handkerchiefs,  generally  red  spotted  with  white.  They  were 
formerly  manufactured  only  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  they  are  now  manufactured  of  a 
very  good  quality  at  Glasgow  and  other  places. 

BANK. — BANKING.  Banks  are  establishments  intended  to  serve  for  the  safe 
custody  of  money ;  to  facilitate  its  payment  by  one  individual  to  another  ;  and,  sometimes, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  with  loans. 

I.  Banking  (  General  Principles  of). 

II.  Bank  of  England  (Account  of). 

III.  Banks  (English  Private  and  Provincial). 

IV.  Banks  (Scotch). 

V.  Banks  (Irish). 

VI.  Banks  (Foreign). 

VII.  Banks  (Savings). 


I.   Banking  (General  Principles  of). 

Banks  are  commonly  divided  into  two  great  classes  ;  banks  of  deposit,  and  banks  of 
circulation.  This  division  is  not,  however,  a  very  distinct  one ;  for  there  is  no  bank 
of  deposit  that  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  bank  of  circulation,  and  few  or  no  banks  of 
circulation  that  are  not  also  banks  of  deposit.  But  the  term  banks  of  deposit  is  meant 
to  designate  those  which  keep  the  money  of  individuals  and  circulate  it  only ;  while  the 
term  banks  of  circulation  is  applied  to  those  which  do  not  thus  confine  their  circulation, 
but  issue  notes  of  their  own  payable  on  demand.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  empire ;  but  it,  as  well  as  the  private  banks  in  England  and 
Scotland  that  issue  notes,  is  also  a  bank  of  deposit.  The  private  banking  establishments 
in  London  do  not  issue  notes,  and  there  are  many  similar  establishments  in  Lancashire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

(1.)  Utility  of  Banks.  Private  banking  Companies  of  London. — The  establishment  of 
banks  has  contributed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  give  security  and  facility  to  all  sorts  of 
commercial  transactions.  They  afford  safe  and  convenient  places  of  deposit  for  the 
money  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  kept,  at  a  considerable  risk,  in  private  houses. 
They  also  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of  carrying  money  from  place  to 
place  to  make  payments,  and  enable  them  to  be  made  in  the  most  convenient  and 
least  expensive  manner.  A  merchant  or  tradesman  in  London,  for  example,  who  em- 
ploys a  banker,  keeps  but  very  little  money  in  his  own  hands,  making  all  his  con- 
siderable payments  by  drafts  or  checks  on  his  banker ;  and  he  also  sends  the  various 
checks,  bills,  or  drafts  payable  to  himself  in  London,  to  his  bankers  before  they  become 
due.  By  this  means  he  saves  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  counting  sums  of  money, 
and  avoids  the  losses  he  would  otherwise  be  liable  to,  and  would  no  doubt  occasion- 
ally incur,  from  receiving  coins  or  notes  not  genuine.  Pei^aps,  however,  the  great 
advantage  derived  by  the  merchant  or  tradesman  from  the  employment  of  a  banker, 
consists  in  its  relieving  him  from  all  trouble  with  respect  to  the  presentation  for 
payment  of  due  bills  and  drafts.  The  moment  these  are  transferred  to  the  banker, 
they  are  at  his  risk.  And  if  he  either  neglect  to  present  them  when  due,  or  to  have 
them  properly  noted  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  paid,  he  has  to  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

"  This  circumstance  alone  must  cause  an  immense  saving  of  expense  to  a  mercantile 
house  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  merchant  has  only  two  bills  due 
each  day.  These  bills  may  be  payable  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  so  that  it  may  take 
a  clerk  half  a  day  to  present  them  ;  and  in  large  mercantile  establishments  it  would  take 
up  the  whole  time  of  one  or  two  clerks  to  present  the  due  bills  and  the  drafts.  The  salary 
'Of  these  clerks  is,  therefore,  saved  by  keeping  an  account  at  a  banker's :  besides  the 
saving  of  expense,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  losses  upon  bills  would  sometimes 
occur  from  mistakes,  or  oversights,  from  miscalculation  as  to  the  time  the  bill  would 
become  due  —  from  errors  in  marking  it  up  —  from  forgetfulness  to  present  it  —  or 
from  presenting  it  at  the  wrong  place.  In  these  cases  the  indorsers  and  drawees  are 
exonerated  ;  and  if  the  acceptor  do  not  pay  the  bill,  the  amount  is  lost.  In  a  banking 
house  such  mistakes  occur  sometimes,   though  more  rarely ;  but  when  they  do  occur. 
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the  loss  falls  upon  the  banker,   and  not  upon  his  customer."  —  ( Gilhart's   Practical 
Observations  on  Banking.) 

It  is  on  other  grounds  particularly  desirable  for  a  merchant  or  tradesman  to  have 
an  account  with  a  banking  house.  He  can  refer  to  his  bankers  as  vouchers  for  his 
respectability ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to  acquire  any  information  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances,  or  credit,  of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted,  his  bankers 
will  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  In  this  respect  they  have  great 
facilities,  it  being  the  common  practice  amongst  the  bankers  in  London,  and  most  other 
trading  towns,  to  communicate  information  to  each  other  as  to  the  credit  and  solvency 
of  their  customers. 

To  provide  for  the  public  security,  the  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  §  49.  "  for  the  punishment  of  em- 
bezzlement committed  by  agents  intrusted  with  property,"  enacts,  "  That  if  any  money,  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  money,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  with 
any  direction  in  writing  to  apply  such  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in  such  direction,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified,  in  any  wise  convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  money,  secu- 
rity, or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  seas, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award  ;  and  if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any 
power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund,  whether  of 
this  kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corpo- 
rate, company  or  society,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for 
safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  any  authority  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  and 
he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  object  or  purpose  which  such  chattel  or  security, 
or  power  of  attorney,  shall  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  the  share  or  interest  in  stock  or  fund  to  which  such  power  of  attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore 
last  mentioned." 

This  act  is  not  to  affect  trustees  and  mortgagees,  nor  bankers  receiving  money  due  upon  securities,  nor 
securities  upon  which  they  have  a  lien,  claim,  or  demand,  entitling  them  by  law  to  sell,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  them,  unless  such  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater  number  or 
part  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite  for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  &c.  —  §  50. 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  prevent,  impeach,  or  lessen  any  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  any  party 
aggrieved  by  any  such  offence  might  or  would  have  had,  had  it  not  been  passed.  No  banker,  merchant, 
&c.  shall  be  convicted  as  an  offender  against  this  act,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  he  shall  at  any 
time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for  such  offence  have  disclosed  such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of 
any  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  any  action  bond  fide  instituted  by  any  party 
aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  deposition  before  any  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupt §  52. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banking  companies  of  London,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  English  provincial  banks,  charge  no  commission  on  the  payments  made 
and  received  on  account  of  those  who  deal  with  them.  But  they  allow  no  interest  on 
the  sums  deposited  in  their  hands ;  and  it  is  either  stipulated  or  distinctly  understood 
that  a  person  employing  a  banker  should,  besides  furnishing  him  with  .sufficient  funds 
to  pay  his  drafts,  keep  an  average  balance  in  the  banker's  hands,  varj'ing,  of  course, 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  on  his  account ;  that  is,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  checks  or  drafts  to  be  paid,  and  the  number  of  drafts  and  bills  to  be  received 
for  him.  The  bankers  then  calculate,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  probable  amount  of 
cash  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  their  coffers  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands of  their  customers,  and  employ  the  balance  in  discounting  mercantile  bills,  in  the 
purchase  of  government  securities,  or  in  some  other  sort  of  profitable  adventure ;  so  that 
their  profits  result,  in  the  case  of  their  not  issuing  notes,  from  the  difference  between  the 
various  expenses  attendant  on  the  management  of  their  establishments,  and  the  profits 
derived  from  such  part  of  the  sums  lodged  in  their  hands  as  they  can  venture  to  employ 
in  an  advantageous  way. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  allow  any  individual  to  overdraw  his 
account.  They  answer  drafts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  deposited  in  their  hands  ; 
but  they  will  not  pay  a  draft  if  it  exceed  their  amount.  Private  bankers  are  not  generally 
so  scrupulous ;  most  of  them  allow  respectable  individuals,  in  whom  they  have  confidence, 
to  overdraw  their  accounts;  those  who  do  so  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  whatever  sums  they  overdraw.  The  possession  of  this  power  of  overdrawing  is  often 
a  great  convenience  to  merchants,  while  it  is  rarely  productive  of  loss  to  the  banker. 
The  money  which  is  overdrawn  is  usually  replaced  within  a  short  period ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  decline 
granting  this  facility  from  a  disinclination  on  their  part  to  come  into  competition  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  with  private  bankers,  who  transact  this  kind  of  business  better,  pro- 
bably, than  it  could  be  done  by  a  great  establishment  like  the  Bank. 

The  facility  which  banks  afford  to  the  public  in  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange, 
or  in  the  making  of  payments  at  distant  places,  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  banking 
companies  established  in  different  districts  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
they  have  all  correspondents  in  London.  Hence  an  individual  residing  in  any  part  of 
tlie  country,  who  may  wish  to  make  a  payment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may 
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cfTect  his  object  by  applying  to  the  bank  nearest  to  him.  Thus,  suppose  A.  of  Pen- 
zance has  a  payment  to  make  to  B.  of  Inverness :  to  send  the  money  by  post  would  be 
hazardous  ;  and  if  there  were  Pactional  parts  of  a  pound  in  the  sum,  it  would  hardly  be 
practicable  to  make  use  of  the  post :  how  then  will  A.  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum 
to  a  banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  debtor  in  Inverness  will  receive  it  from  a  banker  there. 
The  transaction  is  extremely  simple  :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  his  correspondent  in 
London  to  pay  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Inverness  banker  the  sum  in  question  on 
account  of  B.  ;  and  the  Inverness  banker,  being  advised  in  course  of  pest  of  w  hat  has  been 
done,  pays  B.  A  small  commission  charged  by  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  postages, 
constitute  the  whole  expense.  There  is  no  risk  whatever,  and  the  whole  affair  i^ 
transacted  in  the  most  commodious  and  cheapest  manner. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  both  of  the  inland  bills  in  circulation  in  the  countrj, 
and  also  of  the  foreign  bills  drawn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  made  payable  in  London, 
the  grand  focus  to  which  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  emi)ire  are  ultimately 
brought  to  be  adjusted.  And  in  order  still  further  to  economise  the  use  of  money,  the 
principal  bankers  of  the  metropolis  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  clerk  each  day  to  the 
clearing  house  in  Lombard-street,  who  carries  with  him  the  various  bills  in  the  possession 
of  his  house  that  are  drawn  upon  other  bankers  ;  and  having  exchanged  them  for  the 
bills  in  the  possession  of  those  others  that  are  drawn  upon  his  constituents,  the  balance 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  paid  in  cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  bankers  of  London  are  enabled  to  settle  transactions  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  a  day,  by  the  employment  of  not  more,  at  an  average,  than  from  200,000/.  to 
SOOjOOOZ.  of  cash  or  Bank  notes.  —  (See  Clearing  House.) 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  facilities  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  bankers 
for  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions,  the  money  required  to  conduct  the  business 
of  an  extensive  country  is  reduced  to  a  trifle  only,  compared  with  what  it  would  other- 
wise be.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
saving  that  is  thus  effected  ;  but,  supposing  that  50  or  60  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
and  bank  notes  are  at  present  required,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  economising  money,  for  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  one 
should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  2C0  millions  would,  at  the  very  least,  have  been 
required  to  transact  an  equal  extent  of  business  but  for  those  devices.  If  this  statement 
be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  rather  under  than 
over  rated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  vast  importance  of  banking  in  a  public  point  of 
view.  By  its  means  50  or  60  millions  are  rendered  capable  of  performing  the  same 
functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commcdious  manner,  that  would  otherwise  have 
required  four  times  that  sum ;  and  supposii^g  that  iO  or  SO  millions  are  employed  by 
the  bankers  as  a  capital  in  their  establishments,  no  less  than  120  or  130  millions  will 
be  altogether  disengaged,  or  cease  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  circulation,  and 
made  available  for  employment  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com.merce. 

(2.)  Substitution  of  Bank  Notes  for  Coins.  Means  by  which  the  Valve  of  Bank  Notes 
may  be  sustained.  —  Not  only,  however,  does  the  formation  of  banking  establishments 
enable  the  business  of  a  country  to  be  conducted  with  a  far  less  amount  of  money,  but 
it  also  enables  a  large  portion  of  tliat  less  amount  to  be  fabricated  of  the  least  valuable 
materials,  or  of  paper  instead  of  gold.  It  would,  however,  alike  exceed  the  limits  and 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  article,  to  enter  into  lengthened  details  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  substitution  originally  took  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  naturally  grew  out  of  the  progress  of  society.  When  governments  became 
sufficiently  powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals 
possessed  of  written  promises  from  others  that  they  would  pay  certain  sums  at  specified 
periods,  began  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  ;  and  when  those  by 
whom  such  obligations  are  subscribed  are  persons  of  whose  solvency  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  they  are  readily  accepted  in  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  one  individual  to 
another.  But  when  the  circulation 'of  obligations  or  bills  in  this  way  has  continued  for 
a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perceive  that  they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing  them  in 
such  a  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being  readily  used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Hence  the  origin  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in  whose 
wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  confidence  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  of  5,000/., 
grants  the  applicant  his  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  for  that  sum.  Now,  as  this  note 
passes,  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from  hand  to  hand 
as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to  the  borrower  as  if  he  had  obtained  an  equivalent  amount 
of  gold;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent,,  it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  250?.  a  year  to  the  issuer.  A  banker  who  issues 
notes,  coins  as  it  were  his  credit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  his 
written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  that  he  would  derive  from  the  loan  of  the  sum 
itself;  and  while  he  thus  increases  his  own  income,  he  at  the  same  time  contributes  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  society.      Besides  being  incomparably  cheaper,  bank  notes  are 
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also  incomparably  more  commodious  than  a  metallic  currency.  A  bank  note  for  1,000/. 
or  100,000/.  may  be  carried  about  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single  sovereign.  It  is  of 
importance,  too,  to  observe,  that  its  loss  or  destruction,  whether  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or 
otherwise,  would  be  of  no  greater  importance  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  as  much  paper.  No  doubt  it  might  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  holder ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  it  injured  him,  it  would  proportionally  benefit  the  issuer,  whereas 
the  loss  of  coin  is  an  injury  to  the  holder  without  being  of  service  to  any  one  else;  it  is, 
in  fact,  so  much  abstracted  from  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

Promissory  notes  issued  by  private  individuals  or  associations  circulate  only  because 
those  who  accept  them  have  full  confidence  in  the  credit  and  solvency  of  the  issuers, 
or  because  they  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  paid  when  they  become  due.  If  any 
circumstances  transpired  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  their  credit,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  circulate  any  additional  notes,  and  those  that  they  had  issued  would  be 
immediately  returned  for  payment.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  paper  money 
properly  so  called,  or  with  notes  that  are  declared  lepal  tender.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  value  of  such  notes,  that  they  should  be  payable  at  all ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  for  that  purpose  is,  that  they  should  be  issued  in  limited  quantities. 
Every  country  has  a  certain  number  of  exchanges  to  make;  and  whether  these  are 
eflPected  by  the  employment  of  a  given  number  of  coins  of  a  particular  denomination,  or 
by  the  employment  of  the  same  number  of  notes  of  the  same  denomination,  is,  in  this 
respect,  of  no  importance  whatever.  Notes  which  have  been  made  legal  tender,  and 
are  not  payable  on  demand,  do  not  circulate  because  of  any  confidence  placed  in  the 
capacity  of  the  issuers  to  retire  them ;  neither  do  they  circulate  because  they  are  of  the 
same  real  value  as  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged ;  but  they  circulate 
because,  having  been  selected  to  perform  the  functions  of  money,  they  are,  as  such, 
readily  received  by  all  individuals  in  payment  of  their  debts.  Notes  of  this  description 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tickets  or  counters  to  be  used  in  computing  the  value  of 
property,  and  in  transferring  it  from  one  individual  to  another.  And  as  they  are  no 
wise  affected  by  fluctuations  of  credit,  their  value,  it  is  obvious,  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  quantity  of  them  in  circulation  as  compared  with  the  payments  to  be  made  through 
their  instrumentality,  or  the  business  they  have  to  perform.  By  reducing  the  supply  of 
notes  below  the  supply  of  coins  that  would  circulate  in  their  place  were  they  withdrawn, 
their  value  is  raised  above  the  value  of  gold ;  while,  by  increasing  them  to  a  greater 
extent,  it  is  proportionally  lowered. 

Hence,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  any  security  other  than  immediate  con- 
vertibility into  the  precious  metals,  that  notes  declared  to  be  legal  tender  would  not 
be  issued  in  excess,  but  that  their  number  afloat  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  their 
value  as  compared  with  gold  nearly  uniform,  the  obligation  to  pay  them  on  demand  might 
be  done  away.     But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  security  can  be  obtained.    Wherever 
the  power  to  issue  paper,  not  immediately  convertible,  has  been  conceded  to  any  set  of 
persons,  it  has  been  abused,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been 
over-issued,  or  its  value  depreciated  from  excess.      It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  that 
all  notes  be  made  payable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver.      This  renders  it  impossible  for  the  issuers  of  paper  to  depreciate  its  - 
value  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.      They  may,   indeed,  by  over-issuing  paper, 
depress  the  value  of  the  whole  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  in  the  country  in  which    j 
the  over-issue  is  made ;  but  the  moment  that  they  do  this,  gold  begins  to  be  sent  abroad ;    | 
and  paper  being  returned  upon  the  issuers  for  payment,  they  are,  in  order  to  prevent    ^ 
the  exhaustion  of  their  coffers,  compelled  to  lessen  their  issues;  and  thus,  by  raising 
the  value  of  the  currency,  stop  the  drain  for  bullion. 

It  does,  however,  appear  to  us,  that  it  is  not  only  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
over-issue  of  paper,  to  enact  that  all  notes  should  be  payable  on  demand,  but  that  it  is 
further  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with  this  enactment,  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  issuing  notes  until  he  has  satisfied  the  government  of  his  ability  to  pay  them. 
The  circumstances  that  excite  public  confidence  in  the  issuers  of  paper  are  often  of  the 
most  deceitful  description ;  and  innumerable  instances  have  occurred,  of  the  population 
of  extensive  districts  having  suffered  severely  from  the  insolvency  of  bankers  in  whom 
they  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  In  1793,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  and  again  in 
1825,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  banks  were  destroyed,  and  produced  by 
their  fall  an  extent  of  ruin  that  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  other  country.  And 
when  such  disasters  have  already  happened,  it  is  surely  the  bounden  duty  of  government 
to  hinder,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  their  recurrence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  we  have  sustained  ten  times  more  injury  from  the  circulation  of  worthless 
paper,  or  paper  issued  by  persons  without  the  means  of  retiring  it,  than  from  the  issue 
of  spurious  coin.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  interference,  that  coins 
are  legal  tenders,  whereas,  notes  being  destitute  of  that  privilege,  those  who  suspect 
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them  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  them :  but,  whatever  notes  may  be  in  law,  they  are,  in  rery 
many  districts,  practically,  and  in  fact,  legal  tenders ;  and  could  not  be  rejected  without 
exposing  the  parties  to  much  inconvenience.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  labourers, 
women,  minors,  and  every  sort  of  persons,  however  incapable  of  judging  of  the  stability 
of  banking  establishments,  are  dealers  in  money,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon.  This,  then,  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  it  is  absolutely  imperative  upon  govern- 
ment to  interfere,  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  either 
by  compelling  all  individuals  applying  for  stamps  for  notes,  to  give  security  for  their 
payment,  or  by  making  sure,  in  some  other  way,  that  they  have  the  means  of  paying 
them,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the  notes  will  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  injury  to  the 
public. 

A  security  of  this  sort  has  been  exacted  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the 
whole  14,686,000?.  lent  by  the  Bank  to  government,  must  be  sacrificed  before  the  holders 
of  her  notes  can  sustain  the  smallest  loss.  Her  stability  has,  therefore,  been  truly  said, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  British  government.  The  system  of  taking 
securities  having  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  its  extension.  Were  securities  taken  from  tlie  country 
banks,  their  ultimate  failure,  in  the  capacity  of  banks  of  issue,  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible ;  and  a  degree  of  solidity  would  be  given  to  our  money  system,  which  it  is  idle 
to  expect  it  can  ever  attain,  so  long  as  it  continues  on  its  present  footing. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  issue  of  forged  notes.  Various  schemes  have 
been  suggested  for  this  purpose;  and  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that 
an  inimitable  note  will  ever  be  produced,  it  is  contended,  that  by  judiciously  combining 
different  sorts  of  engraving,  forgery  may  be  rendered  so  difficult,  as  to  be  but  rarely 
attempted.  But  however  this  may  be,  during  the  period  from  1797  to  1819,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  issued  \l.  notes,  their  forgery  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  And  the  desire  to  check  this  practice,  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishments,  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  prominent  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  1821,  and  the  suppression  of  1/.  notes.  —  (See 
Table  I.) 

(3.)  Bank  of  England  Notes  legal  Tender.  —  According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  previ- 
ously to  the  present  year  (1834),  all  descriptions  of  notes  were  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  in  coin  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  But  the  policy  of  such  a  regulation 
was  very  questionable  ;  and  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  late  stat.  3  &  4  Will.  4. 
e.  98.,  which  makes  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the 
Bank  and  its  branches,  for  all  sums  above  5/..  as  a  very  great  improvement.  So  long  as 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  are  themselves  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into  coin, 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort  will,  it  is  obvious,  effectually  prevent  any  over-issue  of  country 
paper,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  free  from  many  very  serious  disadvantages  that  attached 
to  the  former  plan.  The  unjust  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  Bank  of  England  by 
the  old  system,  placed  her  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  They  obliged 
her  to  provide  a  supply  of  coin  and  bullion,  not  for  her  own  exigencies  only,  but  for 
those  of  all  the  country  banks ;  and,  what  is  harder  still,  they  exposed  her  to  be  deeply 
injured  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  distress  in  which 
they  might  accidentally  be  involved.  In  consequence,  her  free  action  has  been  at  all  times 
in  some  degree  impeded  ;  and  her  power  to  render  assistance  to  the  banking  and  mercan- 
tile interests  in  periods  of  discredit  materially  diminished.  The  country  banks  kept  but 
a  small  supply  of  coin  in  their  coffers.  They  were  all,  however,  holders,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  government  securities  ;  and  whenever  any  circumstance  occurred,  to  occasion 
a  demand  upon  them  for  coin,  they  immediately  sold  or  pledged  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
their  stock,  carried  the  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged,  and  then  carried  the  specie  to 
the  country.  Hence,  when  any  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  credit  of  the  country 
banks,  or  when  a  panic  originated  amongst  the  holders  of  their  notes,  as  was  the  case  in 
1793  and  1825,  the  whole  of  them  retreated  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  700  or 
800  conduits  were  opened,  to  draw  off  the  specie  of  that  establishment,  which  was  thus,  it 
is  evident,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage  without  having  done  any  thing  wrong.  It  was 
not  the  drain  for  gold  from  abroad,  but  the  drain  for  gold  from  the  country,  that  nearly 
exhausted  the  Bank's  coffers  in  1825,  and  forced  her  to  isssue  about  a  million  of  ll.  and 
2Z.  notes.  The  currency  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  while  the  Bank 
of  England,  and,  through  her,  public  credit,  were  placed  in  so  perilous  a  situation. 
But  the  making  of  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  at  all  places  except  the  Bank, 
will  tend  materially  to  protect  her  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  panics  or  runs 
among  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper  ;  and  while  it  does  this,  it  will  not,  as  it  .ppeavs 
to  us,  in  anywise  impair  the  securities  against  over-issue  or  depreciation. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  contended  during  the  discussions  on  the  late  act,  that  the  measure 
now  referred  to  would  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  provincial  paper ;  inasmuch  as  the 
expense  of  sending  notes  from  a  distance  to  London,  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  would 
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prevent  ary  one  from  demanding  Bank  of  England  notes  from  cou.itry  banks  in  good 
credit,  till  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  by  them  was  so  much  depreciated  below  the 
value  of  gold,  that  the  difference  would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them  to 
London,  and  bringing  gold  back.  But  this  notion  proceeds  on  a  radical  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  system  of  currency.  There  cannot,  in 
];oint  of  fact,  be  the  least  difference,  as  respects  value,  in  the  provinces,  between  Bank 
of  Eufland  paper,  now  tliat  it  is  legal  tender,  and  gold.  London  being  the  place  where 
the  exchargos  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  money  in  every  part  of  the  empire  must  depend 
on  its  value  in  it ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  late  mea- 
sure. Formerly  the  provincial  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  might  be,  and,  indeed, 
frequently  was,  depreciated.  This  was  brought  about  either  by  an  over-issue  on  the  part 
of  the  country  banks,  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  the  effect,  but  always,  in  the  end, 
the  cause  of  a  rise  of  prices ;  or  by  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  adverse  exchange,  narrowed  sooner  or  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
country  banks.  In  either  case,  the  provincial  currency  being  redundant  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  metropolis,  there  was  a  demand  on  its  issuers  for  bills  on  London ;  but  it 
is  material  to  observe,  that,  unless  their  credit  was  suspected,  there  was  not,  in  such 
cases,  any  demand  upon  them  for  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  redundancy  of  the 
currency  is  a  defect  that  cannot  be  obviated  by  getting  gold  from  the  country  banks, 
unless  (as  hoarding  is  out  of  the  question)  it  be  intended  to  send  it  abroad  ;  and  that 
may  always  be  done  better  and  cheaper  by  getting  from  them  Bank  of  England  notes,  or 
bills  on  London.  A  local  redundancy  of  the  currency  may  take  place  in  future  as  it 
lias  done  formerly  ;  and  its  occurrence  cannot  be  prevented,  even  though  paper  were 
wholly  banished  from  circulation,  so  long  as  the  whole  currency  is  not  supplied  from 
one  source,  and  as  London  is  the  focus  where  the  exclianges  with  foreign  countries  are 
adjusted.  But  the  statements  now  made  show  that  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  can  take  place  more  readily,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  under  the  new  system  than 
formerly.  In  this  respect  no  change  has  been  made.  But  while  our  ancient  security 
against  over-issue  is  maintained  unimpaired,  the  lecent  arrangements  increase  the  stability 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  improve  our  whole  pecuniary  system. 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  it  would 
be  removed  by  referring  to  Scotland.  Gold  has  been  practically  banished  from  that 
country  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  yet  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  prices  are 
higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  or  that  her  currency  is  depreciated.  The  Scotch 
currency  is  kept  at  its  proper  level,  not  by  the  check  of  gold  payments,  but  by  the 
demand  for  bills  on  London ;  and  it  is  as  effectually  limited  in  this  way  as  it  could  be 
were  the  banks  universally  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  their  notes  for  gold.  On  what 
grounds,  then,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  obligation  to  give  Bank  of  England  notes 
or  bills  on  London,  will  be  less  effectual  in  restraining  over-issue  in  Yorkshire  or  Durham 
than  in  Scotland  ? 

A  banker  who  issues  notes  must  keep  beside  him  such  a  stock  of  cash  and  bullion,  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public  for  their  payment.  If  the  value 
of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  his  coffers  were  equal  to  the  value  of  his  notes  in  circulation, 
he  would  not,  it  is  plain,  make  any  profit ;  but  if  he  be  in  good  credit,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
or  even  a  fifth  part  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  sufficient ;  and  his  profit  consists  of  the 
excess  of  the  interest  derived  from  his  notes  in  circulation,  over  the  interest  of  the  sum 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  dormant  in  his  strong  box,  and  the  expenses  of  managing  his  H 
establishment.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  keeps  an  average  * 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  equal  to  a  third  of  her  liabilities.  • 

(4.)  Legal  Description  of  Bank  Notes. — Bank  notes  are  merely  a  species  of  promissory 
notes.  They  are  subscribed  either  by  the  parties  on  whose  account  they  are  issued,  or 
by  some  one  in  their  employment,  whose  signature  is  binding  upon  them.  A  Bank  of 
England  note  for  51.  is  as  follows :  — 

OBanft  of  CngltinD, 

N"         I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rippon,  or  Bearer,        N" 
on  Demand^  the  Sum  of  JfiDe  Pounds. 
1833.  September  9,  London,  9  September,  183S. 

For  the  Gov""  and  Comp^  of  the     i 
^f  ttJe*  BANK  of  ENGLAND. 

A.  B. 


£ 

s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

Not  exceeding 

1 

1     0 

Exceeding 

1 

1    0  and  not  exceeding      2    2    0 



2 

2    0 

—                     5    5    0 



5 

5    0 

—                   10    0    0 



10 

0    0 

—                   20    0    0 

-_ 

20 

0    0 

—                   30    0    0 



30 

0    0 

—                   50    0    0 

—  . 

SO 

0    0 

—                 100    0    0 
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No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  a  bank  note.  The  essential  requisites  are, 
that  it  should  be  for  a  definite  sum  (in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  5L,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  not  less  than  11.),  that  it  should  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
and  that  it  should  be  properly  stamped.  Promissory  notes,  though  issued  by  bankers,  if 
not  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  bank  notes : 
they  are  not,  like  the  latter,  taken  as  cash  in  all  ordinary  transactions  ;  nor  are  they,  like 
them,  assignable  by  mere  delivery. 

The  circulation  of  notes  for  less  than  51.  was  restrained  by  law  (stat.  15  Geo.  3.  c.  51.) 
from  1766  to  1797.  In  1808,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  48  Geo.  3.  c.  88.,  that  all  bank 
notes,  promissory  notes,  or  other  negotiable  instruments  for  less  than  20s.  should  be 
absolutely  void:  a  penalty  of  from  20s.  to  51.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  being 
imposed  on  their  issuers.  It  was  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  6.,  that  the  issue  of  all 
bank  notes  or  promissory  notes  for  less  than  51.  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any 
licensed  English  bankers,  and  stamped  on  the  5th  of  February,  1826,  or  previously 
(after  which  period  such  notes  were  not  stamped),  should  terminate  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1829. 

The  stamp  duties  on  bank  notes  or  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  are  — 

£  s.  d. 

-  0  0    5 

-  0  0  10 

-  0  1    3 
-    :           -             -    0  1    9 

-  0  2    0 

-  0    3    0 
.050 

-  0    8    6 

Which  notes  may  be  reissued  after  payment,  as  often  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  provided 
they  be  issued  by  a  banker  or  person  who  has  taken  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually, 
and  costing  30/.,  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Any  banker  or  other 
person  issuing  such  reissuable  notes,  without  being  duly  licensed,  shall  forfeit  100/.  for 
every  offence. — {55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  §  27.) 

These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stamp  duties  on  the  notes 
of  that  establishment  being  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  3,  JOO/.  per  million  of  its  notes 
in  circulation. 

Notes  or  bills  not  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  are  not  reissuable,  under  a  penalty  of 
50/.  —  (For  the  stamp  duties  affecting  them,  see  Exchange.) 

By  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  23.,  English  bankers  not  in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  three 
miles  thereof,  are  authorised  to  issue  promissory  notes,  and  to  draw  and  issue  bills  ot 
exchange,  on  unstamped  paper,  for  any  sum  of  51.  or  upwards,  expressed  to  be  payable 
to  the  bearer  on  demand,  or  to  order  at  any  period  not  exceeding  7  days  after  sight, 
{hills  may  also  be  drawn  at  any  period  not  exceeding  21  days  after  date,)  upon 
obtaining  licences,  costing  30/.,  to  that  effect,  provided  such  bills  of  exchange  be  drawn 
upon  bankers  in  London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark  ;  or  provided  such  bills  be  drawn 
by  any  banker  or  bankers  at  the  place  where  he  or  they  shall  be  licensed  to  issue 
unstamped  notes  and  bills,  upon  himself  or  themselves,  or  his  or  their  copartner  or 
copartners,  payable  at  any  other  place  where  such  banker  or  bankers  shall  be  licensed 
to  issue  such  notes  and  bills.  Bankers  having  such  licences,  are  to  give  security  by  bond, 
that  they  will  keep  a  true  account  of  all  promissory  notes  and  bills  so  issued,  and  account 
for  the  duties  on  them  at  the  rate  of  3s.  &d.  for  every  100/.,  and  also  for  the  fractional 
parts  of  100/.  of  the  average  value  of  such  notes  and  bills  in  circulation.  Persons  post- 
dating unstamped  notes  or  bills  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  100/. 

(5.)  Legal  Effect  of  the  Payment  of  Bank  Notes.  —  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
not,  previously  to  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  like  bills  of  exchange,  mere  securities, 
or  documents  of  debt,  but  were  treated  as  money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary  course  or 
transactions  of  business;  the  receipts  given  upon  their  payment  being  always  given 
as  for  money.  Now,  however,  they  are  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank, 
for  all  sums  above  51.  All  notes  payable  to  bearer  are  assignable  by  delivery.  The 
holder  of  a  bank  note  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  prompt  payment  of  it,  and  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any  former  holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be 
given  to  show  that  he  was  privy  to  such  fraud.  Such  privity  may,  however,  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Tenterden,  "  If  a  person 
take  a  bill,  note,  or  any  other  kind  of  security,  under  circumstances  which  07tgJit  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  his  guard  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  he  do 
not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  instrument  against  the 
lawful  owner."— (Guildhall,  25th  October,  1826.) 

Country  bank  notes  are  usually  received  as  cash.  But  though  taken  as  such,  if  they 
be  presented  in  due  time  and  not  paid,  they  do  not  amovnit  to  a  payment,  and  the  de- 
liverer of  the  notes  is  still  liable  to  tlie  bolder.      It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  a 
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due  or  reasonable  time,  inasmuch  as  it  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  On  the  whole,  the  safest  rule  seems  to  be  to  present  all 
notes  or  drafts  payable  on  demand,  if  received  in  the  place  where  they  are  payable,  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  received,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  When  they  have  to  be 
transmitted  by  post  for  payment,  no  unnecessary  delay  should  be  allowed  to  intervene. 
(Chitt//'s  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iiL  p.  590.,  and  the  art.  "  Check"  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. ) 

II.  Bank  of  England  (Account  of). 

( 1 . )  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank.  —  This  great  establishment,  which  has  long  been  the 
principal  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  was 
founded  in  1G94.  Its  principal  projector  was  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  ill-fated  colony  at 
Darien.  Government  being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for  want  of  money,  partly  from 
the  defects  and  abuses  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
rowing, because  of  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionary  establisliment,  the  Bank 
grew  out  of  a  loan  of  1,200,000/.  for  the  public  service.  The  subscribers,  besides 
receiving  ei(/ht  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced  as  interest,  and  4,000/.  a  year  as  the 
expense  of  management,  in  all  100,000/.  a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  deno- 
minated the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  charter  is  dated  the 
27th  of  July,  1694.  It  declares,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  shall  "  be  capable  in 
law,  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  retain  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors,  lands,  rents, 
tenements,  and  possessions  whatsoever ;  and  to  purchase  and  acquire  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  chattels  whatsoever,  wherein  they  are  not  restrained  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  also 
to  grant,  demise,  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

"  That  the  management  and  government  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty- four  directors,  who  shall  be  elected  between  tlie 
25th  day  of  March  and  25th  day  of  April,  each  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Company  duly  qualified. 

"  That  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  save 
only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  by  or  out  of  the  said  capital  stock  or 
fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as  is  allowed  by  act  of  parliament. 

"  They  must  be  natural  born  subjects  of  England,  or  naturalised  subjects  ;  they  shall 
have  in  their  own  name  and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  viz.  —  the  governor,  at  least 
4,000/.,  the  deputy  governor  3,000/.,  and  each  director  2,000/.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  corporation. 

"  That  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors  (of  which  the  governor 
or  deputy  governor  must  be  always  one)  shall  constitute  a  court  of  directors,  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  for  the  appointment  of  all  agents  and 
servants  which  may  be  necessary,  paying  them  such  salaries  as  they  may  consider 
reasonable. 

"  Every  elector  must  have,  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  use,  500/.  or  m.ore 
capital  stock,  and  can  only  give  one  vote.  He  must,  if  required  by  any  member  present, 
take  the  oath  of  stock ;  or  the  declaration  of  stock,  in  case  he  be  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

"  Four  general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year ;  in  the  months  of  September,  De- 
cember, April,  and  July.  A  general  court  may  be  summoned  at  any  time,  upon  the 
requisition  of  nine  proprietors,  duly  qualified  as  electors. 

"  The  majority  of  electors  in  general  courts  have  the  power  to  make  and  constitute 
by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  corporation,  provided  that  such  by- 
laws and  ordinances  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  confirmed  and 
approved,  according  to  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 

The  corporation  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  sort  of  commercial  undertaking 
other  than  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  authorised  to  ad- 
vance money  upon  the  security  of  goods  or  merchandise  pledged  to  it ;  and  to  sell,  by 
public  auction,  such  goods  as  are  not  redeemed  within  a  specified  time. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Bank  was  established,  by  statute 
6  William  and  Mary,  c.  20.,  that  the  Bank  "  shall  not  deal  in  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase  any  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown, 
or  advance  or  lend  to  their  Majesties,  their  heirs  or  successors,  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation,  or  any  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches,  fund 
or  funds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted  or  belonging,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their 
Majesties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  other  than  such  fund  or  funds,  part  or  parts,  branch 
or  branches  of  the  said  revenue  only,  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted 
by  parliament."  And  in  1697  it  was  enacted,  that  the  "  common  capital  and  principal 
etock,  and  also  the  real  fund  of  the  Governor  and  Company,  or  any  profit  or  produce  to 
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be  made  thereof,  or  arising  thereby,  shall  be  exempted  from  any  rates,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, or  impositions  whatsoever,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank ;  and  that  all  the 
profit,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the 
said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all  the  members  of  the  said  corporation 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  rateably  and  in  proportion  to 
each  member's  part,  share,  and  interest  in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the 
said  Governor  and  Company  hereby  established." 

It  was  further  enacted,  in  1697,  that  the  forgery  of  the  Company's  seal,  or  of  any 
sealed  bill  or  Bank  note,  should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that  the  making 
of  any  alteration  or  erasure  in  any  bill  or  note  should  also  be  felony. 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was  involved  in  considerable  difficulties, 
and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  directors,  and  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment, the  Bank  got  over  the  crisis.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  judged  expedient,  in 
order  to  place  her  in  a  situation  the  better  to  withstand  any  adverse  circumstances  that 
might  afterwards  occur,  to  increase  her  capital  from  1,200,000Z.  to  2,201,171/.  In 
1708,  the  directors  undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel  one  million  and  a  half  of  Exchequer 
bills  they  had  circulated  two  years  before,  at  4^  per  cent,  with  the  interest  on  them, 
amounting  in  all  to  1,775,028/.  ;  which  increased  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  including  400,000/.  then  advanced  in  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  to  3,375,028/.,  for  which  they  were  allowed  6  per  cent.  The  Bank  capital  was 
then  also  doubled  or  increased  to  4,402,343/.  But  the  year  1708  is  chiefly  memorable, 
in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  for  the  act  that  was  then  passed,  which  declared,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants 
or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of  6  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes 
payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  6  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.'"  — 
This  proviso,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  operation  on  banking  in  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  elicited  by  the  Mine-adventure  Company  having  commenced  banking  business, 
and  begun  to  issue  notes. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  imagined,  from  the  private  banking  companies  in  the 
metropolis  not  issuing  notes,  that  they  were  legally  incapacitated  from  doing  so.  But 
the  clause  in  the  act  of  1708,  which  has  been  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes, 
applied  generally  to  all  England,  and  had  no  peculiar  reference  to  London.  The  fact 
that  banks  with  6  or  fewer  partners  have  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  the  provinces,  is,  therefore,  ascribable  either  to  their  being  aware  that  their  notes 
would  obtain  no  considerable  circulation  concurrently  with  those  of  a  great  association 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from  their  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  pro- 
fitable. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for  eleven 
years  certain,  or  till  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705.  The  charter  was 
further  prolonged  in  1697.  In  1708,  the  Bank  having  advanced  400,000/.  for  the 
public  service,  without  interest,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  corporation  were  pro- 
longed till  1733.  And  in  consequence  of  various  advances  made  at  different  times,  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  have  been  continued  by  successive  renewals,  till  a  year's 
notice,  after  the  1st  of  Augixst,  1855,  under  the  proviso  that  they  may  be  cancelled  on  a 
year's  notice  to  that  effect   being  given  on  the  1st  of  August,  1845. 

We  subjoin 


An  Account  of  the  successive  Renewals  of  the  Charter,  of  the  Conditions  under  which  these  Renewals 
were  made,  and  of  the  Variations  in  the  Amount  and  Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt  due  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank,  exclusive  of  the  Dead  Weight. 


1694. 


Conditions  under  which  Renewals  were  made,  and  Permanent  Debt  contracted. 


Charter  granted  under  the  act  5  &  6  Will.  3.  c.  20.,  redeemable  upon  the 
expiration  of  12  months'  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705,  upon 
payment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of  the  demands  therein  specified. 
Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  the  public  1,200,000/.,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  receiving  an  annuity  of  100,000/.  a  year,  viz.  8  per 
cent,  interest,  and  4,000/.  for  management  _  -  . 

Charter  continued  by  the  8  &  9  Will.  3.  c.  20.  till  12  months'  notice  after 
1st  of  August,  1710,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  took  up  and  added  to  their  stock  1,001,171/. 
Exchequer  bills  and  tallies. 


Carried  forward 


Permanent  Debt. 


1,200,000    0    0 


1,200,000    0    0 
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An  Account  of  the  successive  Renewals  of  the  Charter,  &c.  ^continued. 


1708. 


1713. 


1742. 


1764. 


1781. 


1800. 


Conditions  under  which  Renewals  were  made,  and  Permanent  Debt  contracted. 


Brought  forward    - 
Charter  continued  by  7  Anne,  c.  7.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1732,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  400,000/.  to  government  wltH- 

out  interest;  and  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  1,775,027/.  17*.  lOd. 

Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  their  receiving  an  annuity  of 

106,501/.  135  ,  being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Charter  continued  by  12  Anne,  stat.  1.  c.  11.  till  12  months'  notice  after 

1st  of  August,  174'2,  on  payment,  &c. 

In  1716,  by  the  3  Geo.  1.  c.  8.,  Bank  advanced  to  government,  at 
5  per  cent.  -  -  .  .  . 

And  by  the  same  act,  the  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  cancelled 
in  1708  was  reduced  from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

In  1721,  by  8  Geo.  1.  c.  21.,  the  South  Sea  Company  were  authorised 
to  sell  i;dO,000/.  government  annuities,  and  corporations  pur- 
chasing the  same  at  26  years'  purchase  were  authorised  to  add  the 
amount  to  their  capital  stock.  The  Bank  purchased  the  whole  of 
these  annuities  at  20  years'  purchase 

5  per  cent,  interest  was  payable  on  this  sum  to  Midsummer, 
17-27,  and  thereafter,  4  per  cent. 

At  different  times  between  1727  and  1738,  both  inclusive,  the  Bank 
received  from  the  public,  on  account  of  permanent  debt,  3,275,027/. 
17s.  lOd.,  and  advanced  to  it  on  account  of  ditto,  3,000,000/.  :  Dif- 
ference .  -  -  .  - 

Debt  due  by  the  public  in  17  -8 
Charter  continued  by  15  Geo.  2.  c.  13.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1764,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  1,600,000/.  without  interest, 
which  being  added  to  the  original  advance  of  1,200,000/.,  and  the 
400,000/.  advanced  in  1710,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  reduced 
the  interest  on  the  whole  to  3  per  cent.  ... 

In  1745,  under  authority  of  19  Geo.  2.  c.  6.,  the  Bank  delivered  up 
to  be  cancelled  986,000/.  of  Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity  of  39,472/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 

In  1749,  the  23  Geo.  2.  c.  6.  reduced  the  interest  on  the  4  per  cent 
annuities  held  by  the  Bank,  to  3|  percent  for  7  years  from  the  25th 
of  December,  1750,  and  thereafter  to  3  per  cent. 
Charter  continued  by  4  Geo.  3.  c.  25.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1786,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  paid  into  the  Exchequer  110,000/.  free  of 
all  charge. 
Charter  continued  by  21  Geo.  3.  c.  60.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1812,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  3,000,000/.  for  the  public  service 
for  3  years  at  3  per  cent 
Charter  continued  by  40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1833,  on  payment,  &c. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  government  3,000,000/.  for  6 
years  without  interest ;  but  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  1807,  the  advance  was  continued  without  interest 
till  6  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1816,  the   Bank,  under  authority  of  the  act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  96, 

advanced  at  3  psr  cent,  to  be  ■/epaid  on  or  before  1st  of  August,  1833 

Charter  continued  by  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of 

August,  1855,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  dissolved  on  12  months' 

notice  after  1st  of  August,  181'.5,  on  payment,  &c. 

This  act  directs  that  in  future  the  Bank  shall  deduct  120,000/.  a 
year  from  their  charge  on  account  of  the  management  of  the  public 
debt;  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the 
Bank,  or  3,638,250/.,  be  paid  ott'  .  ... 

Permanent  advance  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  independent  of  the  advances  on  account  of  dead 
weight  -  -  -  -  .  - 


Permanent  Debt. 


£         s.    d. 
1,200,000    0    0 


2,175,027  17  10 


2,000,000    0    0 


4,000,000    0    0 


9,375,027  17  10 
275,027  17  10 


9,100,000    0    0 


1,600,000    0    0 


986,000    0    0 


3,000,000    0    0 


14,686,800    0    0 


3,638,250    0    0 


For  further  details  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  Appendix  No.  1.  of  the  Report  o/1832  on  the  Renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  referred  to  in  it ;  see  also  James  PostlethwayVs  History 
of  the  Revenue,  pp.  301 — 310. ;  and  Fairman  on  the  Funds,!  th  ed.  pp.  85 — 88.  &c. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  on  which  dividends  are  paid,  has  never  exactly  coincided 
with,  though  it  has  seldom  differed  very  materially  from,  the  permanent  advance  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  amounted,  in  1708,  to  4,402,343^. 
Between  that  year  and  1727  it  was  increased  to  near  9,000,OOOZ.  In  1746,  it  amounted 
to  10,780,000?.  From  this  period  it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  increased 
8  per  cent.,  or  to  11,642,400/.  It  continued  stationary  at  this  sum  down  to  1816, 
when  it  was  raised  to  14,553,000/.  by  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  profits  of 
the  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  The  late  act  for  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  3&4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  directs  that  the  sum  of  3,638,250/.,  the  portion  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  to  be  repaid  by  the  public,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  Bank's 
capital;  which  will,  therefore,  be  in  future  10,914,750/. — (Report  on  Bank  Charter, 
Appen.  No.  S3.) 
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The  Bank  of  England  has  been  frequently  aflfected  by  panics  amongst  the  ^holders  of 
its  notes.  In  1745,  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  under  the 
Pretender  as  far  as  Derby,  led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
concert  measures  for  averting  the  run,  the  directors  adopted  the  device  of  paying  in 
shillings  and  sixpences!  But  they  derived  a  more  effectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of 
t^e  Highlanders ;  and  from  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  city,  and  very  numerously  signed,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
subscribers  to  receive  Bank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  that  might  be  due  to  them,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in  the 
same  medium. 

During  the  tremendous  riots  in  June,  1780,  the  Bank  incurred  considerable  danger. 
Had  the  mob  attacked  the  establishment  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  the  con- 
sequences might  have  proved  fatal.  Luckily,  however,  they  delayed  their  attack  till 
time  had  been  afforded  for  providing  a  force  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety.  Since  that 
period  a  considerable  military  force  is  nightly  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a 
protection  in  any  emergency  that  may  occur. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1792  and  beginning  of  1793,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious over-issue  on  their  part,  a  general  run  on  most  of  the  private  banks ;  and  about 
one  third  of  these  establishments  were  forced  to  stop  payment.  This  led  to  a  consider- 
able demand  for  coin  from  the  Bank. 

The  year  1797  is,  however,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Bank. 
Owing  partly  to  events  connected  with  the  war  in  which  we  were  then  engaged — to  loans 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — to  bills  drawn  on  the  treasury  at  home  by  the  British 
agents  abroad — and  partly,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  advances  most  unwillingly  made 
by  the  Bank  to  government,  which  prevented  the  directors  from  having  a  sufficient  con- 
trol over  their  issues,  —  the  exchanges  became  unfavourable  in  1795,  and  in  that  and  the 
following  year  large  sums  in  specie  were  drawn  from  the  Bank.*  In  the  latter  end  of 
1796  and  beginning  of  1797,  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  invasion, 
and  rumours  were  propagated  of  descents  having  been  actually  made  on  the  coast.  In 
consequence  of  the  fears  that  were  thus  excited,  runs  were  made  on  the  provincial 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  some  of  them  having  failed,  the  panic  be- 
came general,  and  extended  itself  to  London.  Demands  for  cash  poured  in  upon  the 
Bank  from  all  quarters;  and  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  she  had  only 
1,272,000/.  of  cash  and  bullion  in  her  coffers,  with  every  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking 
place  on  the  following  Monday.  In  this  emergency  an  order  in  council  was  issued  on 
Sunday,  the  26th,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  paying  their  notes  in  cash  until  the  sense 
of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject.  And  after  parliament  met,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  much  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  restriction  till  six  months 
after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  order  in  coimcil  prohibiting  payments  in  cash  appeared,  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  was  held  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  when  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  very  numerously  signed,  pledging,  as  had 
been  done  in  1745,  those  present  to  accept,  and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
cause  Bank  notes  to  be  accepted  as  cash  in  all  transactions.  This  resolution  tended  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  that  the  restriction  had  excited. 

Parliament  being  sitting  at  the  time,  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  ;  and  their  report  put  to  rest  whatever  doubts  miglit 
have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  establishment,  by  showing  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  order  in  council  appeared,  the  Bank  was  possessed  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  15,513,690/.,  after  all  claims  upon  it  had  been  deducted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  restriction  in 

*  So  early  as  December,  1794,  the  court  of  directors  represented  to  government  their  uneasiness  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  due  by  the  government  to  the  Bank,  and  anxiously  requested  a  re- 
payment of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  what  had  been  advanced.  In  January,  1795,  they  resolved  to 
limit  their  advances  upon  treasury  bills  to  500,000/. ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  informed  Mr.  Pitt  that  it 
was  their  wish  that  he  would  adjust  his  measures  for  the  year  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  ow  aiiy 
furtlier  assistance  from  them.  On  the  lllh  of  February,  1796,  they  resolved,  "  I'hat  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  court,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  late  Imperial  loan,  that  if  any  further  loan  or  advance  of 
money  to  the  emperor,  or  to  any  of  the  foreign  states,  should  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  take  place,  it 
will,  m  all  probability,  prove  fatal  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  court  of  directors  do,  therefore,  most 
earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  such  measure,  and  they  solemnly  protest  against  any  responsibility 
for  the  calamitous  consequences  that  may  follow  thereupon."  But  notwithstanding  these,  and  many  other 
similar  remonstrances,  fresh  advances  of  money  were  made  to  our  foreign  allies,  and  fresh  demands  upon 
the  Bank  ;  the  directors  reluctantly  abandoning  their  own  better  judgment  to  what  they  truly  termed  the 

pressing  solicitations  "  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  their  desire  to  avert  "  the  probable  dis- 
tress which  a  refusal  ((m  their  part)  might  occasion,  in  the  then  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs." 
But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  Bank  were  greatly  aggravated  by  that  conduct  on  the  part  of 
government  against  which  the  directors  had  so  strongly  protested,  she  could  hardly,  in  any  state  of  her 
affairs,  have  got  safely  over  the  crisis  of  1797.  The  run  upon  the  Bank  that  then  took  place,  was  occa. 
stoned  by  alarms  of  invasion  ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  that  while  they  continued,  no  paper 
immediately  convertible  into  gold  could  remain  in  circulation. 
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1797;  but,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  toolc  place,  its  ex- 
pediency seems  abundantly  obvious.  The  run  did  not  originate  in  any  over-issue  of 
Bank  paper  ;  but  grew  entirely  out  of  political  causes.  So  long  as  the  alarms  of  invasion 
continued,  it  was  clear  that  no  Bank  paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold  would 
remain  in  circulation.  And  as  the  Bank,  though  possessed  of  ample  funds,  was  without 
the  means  of  instantly  retiring  her  notes,  she  might,  but  for  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  obliged  to  stop  payment ;  an  event  which,  had  it  occurred,  must  have 
produced  consequences  in  the  last  degree  fatal  to  the  public  interests. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  that 
Bank  notes  would  not  circulate  unless  they  were  immediately  convertible  into  cash ;  but 
the  event  showed,  conformably  to  principles  that  have  since  been  fully  explained,  that 
this  was  not  really  t  le  case.  Though  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not, 
at  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  publicly  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  they  were 
rendered  so  in  practice,  by  being  received  as  cash  in  all  transactions  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  I'or  the  first  three  years  of  the  restriction, 
their  issues  were  so  moderate,  that  they  not  only  kept  on  a  par  with  gold,  but  actually 
bore  a  small  premium.  In  the  latter  part  of  1800,  however,  their  quantity  was  so  much 
increased  that  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  about  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  gold,  but 
they  soon  after  rose  nearly  to  par;  and  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the  decline  of  tlieir 
value  excited  any  considerable  attention.  Early  in  1810,  they  were  at  a  discount  of 
about  \3^  per  cent.  ;  and  this  extraordinary  fall  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  had  been  occasioned.  The  committee  examined  several  witnesses ; 
and  in  their  report,  which  was  drawn  up  with  considerable  ability,  they  justly  ascribed 
the  fall  to  the  over-issue  of  Bank  paper,  and  recommended  that  the  Bank  should  be 
obliged  to  resume  cash  payments  within  two  years.  This  recommendation  was  not, 
however,  acted  upon;  and  the  value. of  Bank  paper  continued  to  decline,  as  compared 
with  gold,  till  1814. 

At  the  period  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  took  place  in  1 797,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  were  about  280  country  banks  in  existence ;  but  so  rapidly  were  these  esta- 
blishments multiplied,  that  they  amounted  to  above  900  in  1813.  The  price  of  corn, 
influenced  partly  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  with  which  dis- 
counts were  obtained,  but  far  more  by  deficient  harvests,  and  the  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties which  the  war  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary 
height  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1813.  But  the  harvest  of  that  year  being 
unusually  productive,  and  "tlie  intercourse  with  the  Continent  being  then  also  renewed, 
prices,  influenced  by  both  circumstances,  sustained  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  latter  part 
of  1813,  and  the  beginning  of  1814.  And  this  fall  having  proved  ruinous  to  a 
considerable  number  of  farmers,  and  produced  a  general  want  of  confidence,  such  a 
destruction  of  provincial  paper  took  place  as  has  rarely  been  paralleled.  In  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  no  fewer  than  240  country  banks  stopped  payment;  and  eighty-nine 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against  these  establishments,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one  commission  against  every  ten  and  a  half  of  the  total  number  of  banks  existing 
in  1813. 

The  great  reduction  that  had  been  thus  suddenly  and  violently  brought  about  in  the 
quantity  of  country  bank  paper,  by  extending  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of 
England  paper,  raised  its  value  in  1817  nearly  to  a  par  with  gold.  The  return  to  cash 
payments  being  thus  facilitated,  it  was  fixed,  in  1819,  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  78., 
commonly  called  Mr.  Peel's  Act,  that  they  should  take  place  in  1823.  But  to  prevent 
any  future  over-issue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  measure  as  little  burdensome 
as  possible,  it  was  enacted,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo, 
that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged,  during  the  interval  from  the  passing  of  the  act  till  the 
return  to  specie  payments,  to  pay  her  notes,  if  required,  in  bars  of  standard  bullion  of 
not  less  than  sixty  ounces'  weight.  This  plan  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  dui-ing  the 
period  allowed  by  law  ;  for,  a  large  amount  of  gold  having  been  accumulated  at  the 
Bank,  the  directors  preferred  recommencing  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821, 
—  (See  Table  III.  for  an  account  of  the  price  of  bullion,  the  depreciation  of  paper,  &c. 
from  1800  to  1821.) 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
return  to  the  old  standard,  in  1819.  By  one.  party  it  has  been  represented  as  a  wise  and 
politic  measure :  they  contend  that  Mr.  Peel's  Act  not  only  put  an  end  to  those  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  money,  which  had  previously  been  productive  of  great  mischief, 
and  gave  eflPect  to  the  solemn  engagements  into  which  the  public  had  entered  with  the 
national  creditor,  but  that  it  did  this  without  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  national 
burdens.  But  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  numerous  party,  take  a  totally  different 
view  of  this  measure :  they  contend  that  the  public  was  not  really  bound  to  return  to 
cash  payments  at  the  old  standard  at  the  termination  of  the  war ;  that  the  return  has 
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very  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  enhancement,  by  adding 
proportionally  to  the  fixed  burdens  laid  on  the  industrious  classes,  has  been  most  inju- 
rious to  their  interests.  It  will,  however,  be  found  in  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort, 
that  the  statements  of  both  parties  are  exaggerated ;  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
measure  has  not  been  so  advantageous  as  its  apologists  represent,  neither,  on  the  other, 
has  it  been  nearly  so  injurious  as  its  enemies  would  have  us  believe. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  tJie  value  of  paper,  which 
had  been  in  1815  and  1816  about  16|  per  cent,  below  that  of  gold,  rose  in  1817  and 
1818,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part 
of  government,  to  within  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  gold ;  and  that  in 
1819  the  depreciation  only  amounted  to  4^  per  cent. — (See  Table  III.)  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  ludicrous  to  ascribe  to  the  act  of  1819,  as  is  often  done,  the  whole  rise  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  currency  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  the  currency  had 
been  for  three  years  previously  to  its  enactment  from  12^  to  14^  per  cent,  above  its  value 
in  1815,  and  from  21  to  23  per  cent,  above  its  value  in  1814!  The  main  object  which 
the  promoters  of  the  act  of  1819  had  in  view,  was  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  currency  at 
the  point  to  which  it  had  recovered  itself,  without  legislative  interference.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without  recurring  to  specie  payments ;  and  the  difference  of  4^  per 
cent,  that  obtained  in  1819  between  the  value  of  gold  and  paper,  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently considerable  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  old  standard,  and  from  the  acts 
engaging  to  restore  it. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  those  who  suppose  that  the  act  of  1819  added  only  4^  per  cent, 
to  the  value  of  the  currency,  mistake  altogether  the  effect  of  the  measure.  It  is 
admitted,  indeed,  that  paper  was  then  only  4^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  gold  ;  but  by 
reverting  to  specie  payments,  we  made  an  unexpected  purchase  of  thirty  millions  of  gold ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  this  novel  and  large  demand,  concurring  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  paper  in  several  of  the  continental  states,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines,  had  the  effect  of  adding  very  greatly  to  the  value  of 
gold  itself,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  currency.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  credit  that  ought  to  be  attached  to 
this  statement ;  but  while  we  incline  to  think  that  it  is  well  founded  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  so  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  has  been 
stated.  The  gold  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  specie 
payments,  was  not  taken  from  any  particular  country  or  district,  but  was  drawn  from, 
the  market  of  the  world ;  and  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  supply  whence  it  was 
derived,  it  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  its  value  could  be  materially  influenced 
by  our  purchases.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of 
some  of  the  continental  states,  and  the  substitution  of  specie  in  its  stead,  was  not  more 
than  balanced  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of  the 
different  armies,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of  hoarding,  and  the  greater  security 
consequent  to  the  return  of  peace.  And  with  respect  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies 
from  the  mines,  it  is  not  a  circumstance,  supposing  it  to  have  had  a  considerable 
influence,  that  parliament  could  take  into  account.  It  could  neither  determine  the 
extent  to  which  bullion  had  been  raised,  nor  at  what  point  the  rise  would  stop,  nor 
how  soon  it  might  again  begin  to  decline.  The  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bullion 
had  then  continued  for  too  short  a  period,  and  its  influence  on  the  value  of  gold 
was  much  too  uncei-tain,  to  make  it  a  ground  for  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the 
standard. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  most  articles  that  has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  has  been 
often  referred  to,  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  great  enhancement  in  the  value  of  bullion. 
But  the  inference  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  has  been  represented.  The  prices  of 
commodities  are  as  much  affected  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  their  production,  as  by 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  afloat.  Now,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  great  articles 
of  commerce,  the  cost  of  which  has  not  been  considerably  reduced,  or  which  has  not 
been  supplied  from  new  sources,  within  the  last  few  years.  The  growth  of  corn,  for 
example,  has  been  vastly  extended  in  France,  Prussia,  and  generally  throughout  the 
Continent,  by  the  splitting  of  large  estates,  and  the  complete  subversion  of  the  feudal 
system ;  and  the  reduction  of  its  price  in  this  country  is,  at  least,  as  much  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  imports  from  Ireland,  as  to  any  other  cause.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  wool  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  introduction  and  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  Merino  sheep  in  Germany,  where  they  seem  to  succeed  even  better  than  in 
Spain ;  and  by  the  growing  imports  from  New  Holland  and  elsewhere.  And  a  very 
large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  colonial  products,  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  system,  and  the  vast 
extension  of  cultivation  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  Louisiana,  Demerara,  &c.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  deny  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  must 
have  had  some  influence  on  prices,    we   hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  imaginable  error  to 
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ascribe  to  it  the  entire  fall  that  has  taken  place  since  the  peace.  Were  its  effect  rated  at 
10  per  cent,  we  believe  it  would  be  very  considerably  overstated.  —  (See  art.  Precious 
Metals.  ) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  dis'posed  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
framed  the  act  of  1819.  That  it  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  industrious  classes,  and 
has  been  in  so  far  hostile  to  the  public  interests,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  has 
not  done  tbis  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  which  its  enemies  represent.  The  period, 
too,  when  it  was  passed,  is  now  so  distant,  that  the  existing  engagements  amongst  indi- 
viduals have  almost  all  been  formed  with  reference  to  the  altered  value  of  the  currency ; 
so  that  whatever  injury  it  may  have  occasioned  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  nearly  gone 
by.  To  modify  or  change  the  standard  at  this  late  period,  would  not  be  to  repair  injus- 
tice, but  to  commit  it  afresh.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  circumstances  were  consider- 
ably different.  The  standard  had  been  really  abandoned  for  the  previous  1 8  years ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  may  now  say,  that  it  would  have  been  better,  all  things  considered,  had 
the  mint  price  of  bullion  been  raised,  in  1815,  to  the  market  price.  But  having  sur- 
mounted all  the  difl^culties  attendant  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard,  and 
maintained  it  since  1821,  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  impolitic  to  subject  it  to  new 
alterations.  Should  the  country  become,  at  any  future  period,  unable  to  make  good 
its  engagements,  it  will  better  consult  its  honour  and  its  interest,  by  fairly  compounding 
with  its  creditors,  than  by  endeavouring  to  slip  from  its  engagements  by  resorting  to  the 
dishonest  expedient  of  enfeebling  the  standard. 

The  price  of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  depressed  in  1821  and  1822,  rallied 
in  1823;  and  this  circumstance  contributed,  along  with  others  peculiar  to  that  period, 
to  promote  an  extraordinary  rage  for  speculation.  The  issues  of  the  country  banks  being 
in  consequence  far  too  much  extended,  the  currency  became  redundant  in  the  autumn  of 
1824 ;  and  the  exchanges  having  been  depressed,  a  drain  for  gold  began  to  operate  upon  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  the  directors  of  the  Bank  having  entered,  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year,  into  an  engagement  with  government  to  pay  off  such  holders  of  4  per  cent, 
stock  as  might  dissent  from  its  conversion  into  a  3^  per  cent,  stock,  they  were  obliged 
to  advance  a  considerable  sum  on  this  account  after  the  depression  of  the  exchange.  This 
tended  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  gold ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  London  currency  was  not  very  materially  diminished  till  September,  1825.  When, 
however,  the  continued  demand  of  the  public  on  the  Bank  for  gold  had  rendered  money 
scarce  in  the  metropolis,  the  pressure  speedily  extended  to  the  country.  Such  of  the 
provincial  banks  —  and  they  were  a  numerous  class  —  as  had  been  originally  established 
without  sufficient  capital,  or  had  conducted  their  business  upon  erroneous  principles,  began 
to  give  way  the  moment  they  experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  pecuniary 
accommodations  in  London.  The  alarm,  once  excited,  soon  became  general ;  and  con- 
fidence and  credit  were,  for  a  while,  almost  wholly  suspended.  In  the  short  space 
of  6  weeks,  above  70  banking  establishments  were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the 
very  large  advances  made  to  them  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  run  upon  the 
Bank,  for  cash  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  country  banks,  was  so  heavy^  that  she  was 
well  nigh  drained  of  all  the  coin  in  her  coffers,  and  obliged,  as  already  remarked,  to  issue 
about  a  million  of  \l.  and  21.  notes. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread  mischief  and  ruin,  produced 
by  this  and  the  previous  bankruptcies  of  the  country  banks,  it  was  resolved,  in  1826,  with 
consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  make  a  change  in  the  law  of  1 708,  limiting  the 
number  of  partners  in  banking  establishments  to  6  only.  And  it  was  accordingly 
enacted,  that  thenceforth  any  number  of  partners  might  form  themselves  into  associations, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  including  the  issue  of  notes,  any  where  not  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  London.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  branches  in  some  of  the  principal  towns ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  branch  banks  are  established  in  Gloucester.,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,    Liverpool,    Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Norwich,  &c. 

The  branch  banks  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful  :  but  we  believe  that  the  benefit 
resulting  from  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banks  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  has 
been  anticipated.  —  (See  post,  IJanks  (English  Provincial).)  So  long  as  every 
one  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  without  any  sort  of  check  or  control,  a  thousand  devices 
may  be  fallen  upon  to  insure  a  certain  circulation  to  those  that  are  most  worthless. 
At  best,  this  measure  is  but  a  feeble  palliative  of  inveterate  disorders.  It  is  quite 
illusory  to  expect  to  make  any  real  improvement  upon  the  system  of  country  banking 
in  England,  by  the  mere  introduction  of  a  plan  for  allowing  banking  establishments  with 
large  capitals  to  be  set  on  foot.  There  have  always  been,  and  are  at  this  moment,  a 
great  number  of  such  establishments  in  England.  What  is  really  wanted,  is  tlie 
adoption  of  a  system,  that  will  exclude  the  possibility  of  notes  being  discredited,  by 
preventing  all  individuals  or  associations  from  issuing  such  as  have  not  been  previously 
guaranteed. 
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Besides  attempting  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  bankruptcy  among  the  country  banks, 
by  repealing  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  partners,  it  was  further  resolved,  in  1826", 
to  prohibit  the  future  issue  of  1/.  notes.  The  policy  and  effects  of  this  measure  have 
given  rise  to  much  dispute.  It  seems  clear,  that  it  has  gone  far  to  shut  up  one  of  the 
most  convenient  channels  by  which  the  inferior  class  of  country  bankers  contrived  to  get 
their  notes  into  circulation,  and  must,  in  so  far,  do  good.  But  there  are  many  other 
channels  still  open  to  them  ;  and  to  imagine  that  this  measure  will  place  the  pro- 
vincial currency  on  that  solid  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  be  placed,  is  quite  visionary. 
There  were  no  notes  under  51.  in  circulation  in  1792  ;  and  yet  fully  one  third  of  the 
country  banks  then  in  existence  became  bankrupt !  The  truth  is,  as  already  stated,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  loss  and  fraud,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  country 
bankers,  otherwise  than  by  compelling  them  to  give  security  for  their  issues;  and,  as 
security  may  as  easily  be  given  for  1/.  notes  as  for  those  of  51. ,  the  suppression  of  the 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  essential.  No  doubt  can,  however,  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  representations  as  to  the  extreme  injury  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ]/•  notes  have  been  very  greatly  exaggerated;  —  though  it  is  at  the  same  time 
obvious,  that  the  means  of  the  bankers  to  make  advances,  as  well  as  the  profit  derived 
from  making  them,  must  both  have  been  diminished  by  the  suppression  of  the  small 
notes ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  this  circumstance  must  have  occasioned  some 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  many  individuals. 

These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  the  country  banks.  The  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  the  forgery  of  the  IZ.  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  carried, 
affords,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  policy  of  their  suppression.  But  the 
comparatively  limited  circulation  of  the  country  banks,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  their  notes  were  engraved,  hindered  their 
forgery  from  becoming  injuriously  prevalent. 

(2.)  Cash  kept  hy  the  Bank.  Regulation  of  her  Issues.  —  Of  late,  the  Bank  directors 
have  endeavoured,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as 
may  together  amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  to  a  third  part  of  the  Bank's  liabilities, 
including  deposits  as  well  as  issues ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  notes  afloat,  and  the 
public  and  private  deposits  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to  27,000,000/.  or 
30,000,000/.,  they  would  not  consider  the  establishment  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  state, 
unless  she  was,  generally  speaking,  possessed  of  about  9,000,000/.  or  10,000,000/.  of 
coin  and  bullion.  Such  a  supply  seems  to  afford  every  requisite  security ;  and  now 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  are  made  legal  tender,  and  that  she  must  be  less  exposed 
than  formerly  to  drains  during  panics,  it  may,  probably,  be  found  to  be  unnecessarily 
large. 

The  issues  of  the  Bank  are  wholly  governed,  at  least  in  all  ordinary  cases,  by  what 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  expressively  calls  "  the  action  of  the  public  : "  —  that  is,  they  are 
increased  during  a  favourable  exchange,  or  when  bullion  is  sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  ex- 
changed for  notes,  and  diminished  during  an  unfavourable  exchange,  or  when  notes  are 
sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  paid.  If  the  exchange  were  so  favourable  that  the  Bank  was 
accumulating  considerably  more  bullion  than  was  equivalent  to  the  third  part  of  her 
liabilities,  the  directors  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  adding  to  the  currency  by  buying 
a  larger  amount  of  government  securities,  or  by  increasing  their  discounts,  &c. ;  and 
conversely,  if  the  exchange  were  so  unfavourable  as  to  depress  the  supply  of  coin  and 
bullion  considerably  below  the  average  proportion.  But  the  most  intelligent  directors 
seem  to  think  that  this  would  be  an  undue  interference ;  and,  in  all  but  extraordinary 
cases,  the  rule  of  the  Bank  is,  to  allow  the  public  to  regulate  the  currency  for  itself  through 
the  action  of  the  exchange.'* 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  value  of  money,  and,  consequently,  that  the  price 
of  all  sorts  of  property,  depends  on  the  fiat  of  the  Bank,  by  which  it  is  capriciously 
elevated  at  one  time  and  depressed  at  another.  But  the  account  now  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  issues  of  the  Bank  are  regulated  completely  disproves  such  state- 
ments ;  and  independently  of  this,  every  one  who  knows  that  the  Bank  must  pay  her 
notes  in  coin  when  presented,  and  that  coin  may  be  at  all  times  obtained  from  the  Mint, 
without  any  charge,  in  exchange  for  bullion,  must  know  that  the  very  supposition  of  their 
being  true  involves  a  contradiction. 

(3.)  Bank  of  England  in  its  Connexion  vnth  Government  and  the  Public.  —  The  Bank 
of  England  conducts  the  whole  banking  business  of  the  British  government.  "  It  acts 
not  only,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It 
receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities,  which  are  due  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public  ;   it  circulates  Exchequer  bills  ;  and  it  advances  to  government  the  annual 

*  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  evidence  before  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank 
charter  contains  by  far  the  best  exposition  ever  given  to  the  public,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  business 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  conducted.  It  is  also  highly  deserving  of  attention,  from  its  general  ability, 
and  the  strong  and  steady  light  wi)ich  it  throws  on  the  p-  inciplcs  of  banking  and  currency. 
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amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  till  some  years  there- 
after." 

(4.)  Advances  hy  the  Bank  in  Discounts,  §-c.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  has  generally  been  issued  in  the  way  of  advances  or  loans  to  government,  upon 
security  of  certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  and 
bullion  ;  but  her  issues  through  the  medium  of  discounts  to  individuals  have,  notwith- 
standing, been  at  all  times  considerable,  while,  during  war  and  in  periods  of  distress, 
they  have  been  occasionally  very  great.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  directors  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  bankers  in  the  transacting 
of  ordinary  banking  business,  or  in  the  discounting  of  mercantile  paper.  Mr.  Horsley 
Palmer  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  all  banking  business,  apart  from  the  issue  of  notes, 
?.s  better  transacted  by  private  bankers  than  by  public  bodies.  — (Min.  of  Evidence,  p.  37.) 
He  also  thinks,  that  were  the  Bank  to  come  fairly  into  competition,  at  all  times,  with 
the  private  bankers  and  other  individuals  in  discounting,  it  would  be  very  apt  to  lead, 
every  now  and  then,  to  an  excess  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  the  exchange,  producing 
fluctuations  that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  injurious.  At  present,  therefore,  and  gene- 
rally since  the  peace,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  for  loans  has  been  some- 
what above  tlie  market  rate.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  ordinary  periods,  very  few 
applications  are  made  to  lier  for  discounts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  who  has 
any  reasonable  security  to  offer,  knows  where  they  may  always  be  had  ;  while  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Bank  necessarily  forms  a  maximum  rate  which  no  other  esta- 
blishment can  exceed.  When,  however,  any  circumstances  occur  to  occasion  a  pressure 
in  the  money  market,  or  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  accommodations  in  the  usual  channels, 
the  market  rate  of  interest  immediately  rises  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  ;  and  on 
such  occasions,  the  private  bankers,  and  the  public  generally,  resort  to  the  Bank  for  aid. 
She  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  bank  of  support ;  and  has,  as  such,  on  many  trying  occasions, 
particularly  in  1793,  1815  and  1816,  and  1825-26,  rendered  the  most  essential  service 
to  public  credit,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  usual  limited 
amount  of  the  Bank's  discoimts  does  not,  therefore,  proceed,  as  has  been  absurdly  enough 
stated,  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  render  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  commercial  classes,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  such  disposition.  They 
consider,  and  we  believe  justly,  that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  business  of 
discounting  and  banking  is  best  conducted  by  private  parties ;  and  that,  by  abstaining 
from  coming  into  competition  with  them,  they  are  better  able  to  act  as  a  bank  of  sup- 
port —  that  is,  to  sustain  public  and  private  credit  by  making  extraordinary  advances  in 
seasons  of  distress  and  difficulty.  This  is  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile . 
classes,  but  to  promote  them  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner,  even  though  it  should ' 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  Bank. 

No.  XIV.   of  the  accounts  subjoined  to  this  article  shows  the  average  annual  amount 
of  commercial   paper  discounted  by  the  Bank   in   London,   from   1795  down  to  1831. 
But  the  subjoined  account  will  probably  be  deemed  still  more  interesting,  from  its  ex- 
hibiting in  detail  the  variations  in  the  discounts  by  the  Bank  during  the  17  years  ending 
with  1 831.   The  sudden  increase  and  immense  amount  of  the  discounts,  in  the  last  quarter  * 
of  1825  and   the  first  quarter  of  1826,    show  the    vast   importance  of  the  assistance 
then  rendered  by  the  Bank  to  the  trading  interests.      Had  this  assistance  been  with-  ■ 
held,  or  the  Bank  not  been  in  a  situation  to  render  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the ' 
consequences. 


Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Bills  and  Notes  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  each 
Quarter  of  each  of  the  Seventeen  Years  ending  with  1831.  —  {Appen.  to  Rep.  on  Bank  Charter^ 
No.  56.1 


Years. 

1st  Quarter,  ending 
.•^ftt  of  March. 

2d  Quarter,  ending 

3d  Quarter,  ending 

4th  Quarter,  ending         ! 

.■50th  of  June. 

SOtfr  of  September. 

Slstof  Deteml)er.          | 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1815 

13,6 11, .WO 

1 3,8-1 6,.'300 

16,613,200 

15,717,300 

181() 

U,31,"),'J(/0 

13,380,400 

10,569,400 

7,399,800 

1817 

5,823,".()0 

4,H8,300 

3,3-29,300 

2,541,200 

1818 

2,<!76,y{J0 

2,847,800 

4,610,400 

6,S65,7(iO 

1819 

8,363,700 

6,632,300 

6,021,600 

5,042,200 

1820 

4,810,700 

3,605,500 

3,987,600 

3,13(1,700 

1821 

3,238,300 

2,71.5,100 

2,294,100 

2,459,300 

1822 

3,137,000 

3,216,500 

3,388,700 

3,724,600 

1823 

4,107,200 

3,252,200 

2,801,400 

2,3.34,200 

1824 

2,L'26,800 

2,,5.53,.'500 

2,449,800 

2,248,900 

1825 

2,466,800 

3,973,700 

5,486,000 

7,839,5(J0 

1826 

9,586,700 

5,037,400 

2,950,500 

2,164,800 

1827 

2,198,600 

1,226,4<H) 

1,107,500 

1,239,800 

1828 

l,2f)8.400 

1,165.600 

1,170,800 

2,157,200 

1829 

3,9.^>2,<K)0 

3,283,700 

2,611, SCO 

2,1.52,700 

1830 

1,860,500 

1,414,600 

1,275,000 

1,930,700 

1831 

2,549,200 

3,240,200 

3,422,500 

5,771,500 
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The  annual  average  loss  by  bad  debts  on  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
London,  from  1791  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  has  been  31,6981.  —  (Jppen.  to  Rej).  on 
Bank  Charter,  No.  60.) 

(5.)  Advances  by  the  Bank  to  Government.  —  These  are  made  on  account  of  the  produce 
of  taxes  not  yet  received,  and  on  the  security  of  Exchequer  bills,  &c.  They  varied,  from 
1792  down  to  1810,  from  about  10,000,000Z.  to  about  16,000,000/.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  and  down  to  1820,  they  were  a  good  deal  larger  ;  they  were,  at  an 
average  of  each  of  the  7  years  ending  with  that  last  mentioned,  as  follows  :  — 

1814  -  -  .  30,149,000  |      1818  -  -  .  28,061,000 

1815  .  -  -  -26,49-1,000  1819  -  -  -  '24,63(i,975 

1816  -  -  -  23,544,000  1820  -  -  -  21,915,825* 

1817  -  -  -  27,347,000  | 

But  in  these  are  included  about  1,000,000?.  a  year  paid  to  government  out  of  the  sums 
issued  on  account  of  the  dividends,  but  not  claimed.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  by  the  Bank. 

In  1819,  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  amount  of  these  advances;  and  they  do 
not  at  present,  excluding  the  permanent  advance  on  account  of  the  dead  weight,  exceed  a 
third  of  their  amount  in  1820.  They  are  represented  by  the  Exchequer  bills  and  defi- 
ciency bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  ;  and  the  average  amount  of  these  in  her  possession 
during  the  4  years  ending  with  1831,  was  as  follows  :  — 

£  I  ■£* 

1828  .  -  -      9,307,630  1830        -  -  -      8,783,730 

1829  .  -  .      8,664,0v0      |     1831        -  -  -      6,733,260 

{Appen.  to  Rep.  on  Bank  Charter,  N©.  64.) 

(6.)  Balances  of  Public  Monerj.  —  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  very  large  part  of  these 
advances  has  been  nominal  only,  or  has  been  virtually  cancelled  by  the  balances  of  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  Thus,  from  1806  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  the  average 
advances  to  government  amounted  to  14,492,970/.  But  the  average  balance  of  public 
money  in  possession  of  the  Bank  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about  1 1,000,000/. ; 
so  that  the  real  advance  was  equal  only  to  the  difference  between  these  two  sums,  or  to 
about  3,500,000/.  This  statement  completely  negatives,  as  Mr.  Tooke  has  justly  stated, 
the  supposition  so  commonly  entertained  and  reasoned  upon  as  a  point  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Bank  was  rendered,  by  the  restriction,  a  mere  engine  in  the  hands  of  government  for 
facilitating  its  financial  operations.  —  {First  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  p.  64.) 

The  Bank  being  enabled  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  balances  of  public  money 
in  her  hands  as  capital,  they  have  formed  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  profit  she  has 
derived  from  her  transactions  with  the  public.  This  subject  was  brought  very  promi- 
nently forward  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Public  Expenditure  in  1807.  And  it  was  agreed  in  the  same  year,  that  the  Bank 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  public  balances,  continue 
the  loan  of  3,000,000/.  made  to  government  in  1800  for  6  years,  without  interest,  on 
the  same  terms,  till  6  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1816,  this  sum  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  debt  due  by  government  to  the 
Bank,  at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  In  1818,  the  public  balances  had  fallen  to  about 
7,000,000/.  ;  and  they  have  been  still  further  reduced,  in  consequence  of  measures  that 
were  then  adopted.  They  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831, 
to  4,157,570/.  — (See  Table  XII.) 

A  part  of  the  public  balances  is  formed  of  the  dividends  payable  at  the  Bank,  but 
unclaimed.  The  balance  arising  from  this  source  has  sometimes  amounted  to  above 
1,000,000/.;  but  in  1808  and  1811,  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  balances 
growing  out  of  this  fund  have  been  much  reduced. 

(7. )  Management  of  Public  Debt.  —  Previously  to  1786,  the  Bank  received  an  allowance 
on  this  account  —  that  is,  for  trouble  in  paying  the  dividends,  superintending  the  trans- 
fer of  stock,  &c.  —  of  562/.  10s.  a  million.  In  1786,  this  allowance  was  reduced  to 
450/.  a  million,  the  Bank  being,  at  the  same  time,  entitled  to  a  considerable  allowance 
for  her  trouble  in  receiving  contributions  on  loans,  lotteries,  &c.  This,  however, 
though  long  regarded  as  a  very  improvident  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
was  acquiesced  in  till  1808,  when  the  allowance  on  account  of  management  was  reduced 
to  340/.  a  million  on  600,000,000/.  of  the  public  debt ;  and  to  300/.  a  million  on  all  that 
it  exceeded  that  sum,  exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  for  annuities,  &c.  The  im- 
pression, however,  was  still  entertained,  that  the  allowances  for  management  should  be 
further  reduced;  and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
has  directed  that  120,000/.  a  year  shall  be  deducted  from  their  amount.  During  the 
year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1832,  the  Bank  received  251,461/.   for  the  management  of 

*  These  are  the  averages  of  the  total  advances  on  the  26ih  of  February,  and  the  26th  of  August,  cacV. 
year. 
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the  public  debt,  and  annuities.  This  Item  may,  therefore,  be  taken  for  the  future  at 
about  130,000Z.  a  year.*  — {Report  on  Bank  Charter,  Appen.  p.  35.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  responsibility  and  expense  incurred  by  the  Bank  in 
managing  the  public  debt  are  very  great.  The  temptation  to  the  commission  of 
fraud  in  transferring  stock  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  in  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  is  well  known  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  skilfully  devised  system 
of  checks  adopted  by  the  Bank  for  its  prevention,  she  has  frequently  sustained  very 
great  losses  by  forgery  and  otherwise.  In  1803,  the  Bank  lost,  through  a  fraud  com- 
mitted by  one  of  her  principal  cashiers,  Mr.  Astlett,  no  less  than  340,000/.  ;  and  the 
forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  the  banker  cost  her  a  still  larger  sum!  At  an  average  of  the  10 
years  ending  with  1831,  the  Bank  lost,  through  forgeries  on  the  public  funds,  40,204/.  a 
year.f  — {Report  on  Bank  Charter,  Appen.  p.  165.) 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  loans  raised.  Exche- 
quer bills  funded,  transfer  of  3i  per  cent,  stock,  &c.  from  \19S  to  1820,  both  included, 
amounted  to  426,795/.  Is.  \\d.  —{Pari  Paper,  No.  81.  Sess.  1822.) 

(8.)  Dead  Wciyht.  —  Besides  the  transactions  alluded  to,  the  Bank  entered,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1823,  into  an  engagement  with  government  with  respect  to  the  public  pensions 
and  annuities,  or,  as  they  have  been  more  commonly  termed,  the  dead  weight.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  superannuated  allowances,  &c.  amounted 
to  above  5,000,000/.  a  year.  They  would,  of  course,  have  been  gradually  lessened  and 
ultimately  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  parties.  But  it  was  resolved,  in  1822,  to 
attempt  to  spread  the  burden  equally  over  the  whole  period  of  forty-five  years,  during 
which  it  was  calculated  the  annuities  would  continue  to  decrease.  To  effect  this 
purpose-,  it  was  supposed  that,  upon  government  offering  to  pay  2,800,000/.  a  year  for 
45  years,  capitalists  would  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  annui- 
ties, according  to  a  graduated  scale  previously  determined  upon,  making  the  first  year 
a  payment  of  4,900,000/.  and  gradually  decreasing  the  payments  until  the  forty-fifth 
and  last  year,  when  they  were  to  amount  to  only  300,000/.  This  supposition  was  not, 
however,  realised.  No  capitalists  were  found  willing  to  enter  into  such  distant  engage- 
ments. But  in  1823  the  Bank  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  585,740/. 
ioY  forty-four  years,  commencing  on  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  to  pay,  on  account  of  the 
pensions,  &c.,  at  different  specified  periods,  between  the  years  1823  and  1828,  both 
inclusive,  the  sum  of  13,089,419/.  — (4  Geo.  4.  c.  22.) 

(9.)  Rate  of  Discount.  —  The  Bank  discounted  private  bills  at  5  per  cent,  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  from  her  establishment  till  1824,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per 
cent.  In  1825,  it  was  raised  to  5  per  cent. ;  but  was  again  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  in  1827, 
at  which  it  continues.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  rate  of  discount  ought 
not  to  be  more  frequently  varied,  as  occasion  may  require.  When  the  currency  happens, 
from  any  cause,  to  become  redundant,  its  contraction,  always  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
is  to  be  effected  only  by  the  sale  of  bullion  or  public  securities  by  the  Bank,  or  by  a 
diminution  of  the  usual  discounts,  or  all.  But  were  the  Bank  to  throw  any  consider- 
able amount  of  public  securities  upon  the  market,  the  circumstance  would  be  apt  to 
excite  alarm  ;  and,  even  though  it  did  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  them 
without  a  heavy  loss.  Hence,  when  a  reduction  is  determined  upon,  it  is  most  com- 
monly effected  partly  by  a  contraction  of  discounts ;    and  it  is  plain,  that  such  con- 

*  See  Table  VI.  for  an  account  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  for  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  during  tlie  year  1829. 

t  We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  late  statute  with  respect  to  the  forgery  of 
bank  notes,  powers  of  attorney,  &c. 

It  is  enacted,  1  Will.  4.  c.  66.,  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or 
put  otF,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  Exchequer  bill  or  Exchequer  debenture,  or  any 
indorsement  on  or  assignation  of  any  such  bill  or  debenture,  or  any  East  India  bond,  or  indorsement  upon 
or  assignation  of  the  same,  or  any  note  or  bill  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a  bank  post  bill,  or  any 
indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  hank  post  bill,  with  intent  to 
defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  upon  conviction  suffer  death  as  a 
felon.  —  \  ,S. 

Persons  making  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  other  books  in  which  accounts  of 
public  stocks  or  funds  are  kept,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  suffer  death  as  felons.  —  §  5. 

By  the  same  act,  the  forging  of  any  transfer  of  any  share  of,  or  interest  in,  or  dividend  upon,  any  public 
stock,  or  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  the  same,  or  to  receive  dividends  thereon,  is  made  capital.  If 
any  person,  falsely  personating  the  owner  of  any  share,  interest,  or  dividend  of  any  of  the  public  funds, 
thereby  transfer  such  share,  &c.,  and  receive  the  money  due  to  the  lawful  owner,  he  shall  upon  conviction 
suffer  death  as  a  felon.  —  §  6. 

And  any  person  endeavouring  by  such  false  personation  to  procure  the  transfer  of  any  share,  interest, 
&c.  in  the  public  funds,  may,  upon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  hfe,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  seven  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  more  than  four,  nor  less  than  two  years. —  \  7. 

The  forgery  of  the  attestation  to  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  stock  is  to  be  punished  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  and  not  less  than  one  year. 
—  ^8. 

Clerks  or  servants  of  the  Bank  of  England  knowingly  making  out  or  delivering  any  dividend  warrant 
for  a  greater  or  less  amount  than  the  party  in  whose  behalf  such  warrant  is  made  out  is  entitled  to,  may, 
upon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  nor  less  than  one  year.  —  ^9. 
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traction  cannot  be  made  except  by  rejecting  altogether  some  of  the  bills  sent  in  for 
discount,  or,  which  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  by  shortening  their  dates,  or  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  fewer  may  be  sent  in.  Of  these  methods,  the  last  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  most  expedient.  When  bills  are  rejected  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  currency  may  be  contracted,  the  greatest  injury  is  done  to  individuals, 
who,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  getting  their  usual  accommodations  from  the  Bank,  may 
have  entered  into  transactions  which  they  are  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  completing. 
Were  the  reduction  made  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  it  would  principally  affect  those 
who  are  best  able  to  bear  it ;  at  the  same  time  that  its  operation,  instead  of  being,  like  the 
rejection  of  bills,  arbitrary  and  capricious,  would  be  uniform  and  impartial.  It  does, 
therefore,  seem  that  the  Bank  should  never  throw  out  good  bills  that  she  may  contract 
her  issues ;  but  that  when  she  has  resolved  upon  such  a  measure,  she  should,  provided 
the  contraction  cannot  be  made  by  the  sale  of  bullion  and  public  securities,  raise  the  rate 
of  discount.  The  Bank  could  not,  however,  act  in  the  way  now  suggested,  until  the 
usury  laws  were  modified ;  but  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  cap.  98.  has  exempted  all  bills  not 
having  more  than  3  months  to  run  from  their  operation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
serious  inroad  on  these  antiquated,  unjust,  and  impolitic  laws  may  be  followed  by  their 
total  repeal. 

The  dividends  on  Bank  stock,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Company  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

Dividend. 

Years. 

Dividend. 

1694 

8  per  cent. 

Michaelmas 

-    1732 

5|  per  cent 

1697 

9      — 

Lady-day 

-    1747 

5      - 

1708^ 
17293 

Varied  from  9  to 

Ditto 

-     1753 

41    - 

5i  per  cent. 

Michaelmas 

-    1764 

Lady-day 
Michaelmas 

-   i7ao 

'6      - 

Ditto 

-    1767 

5|    - 

-    17S0 

51    - 

Ditto 

-    1781 

6      — 

Lady-day 

,    1731 

6      - 

Lady-day 

-    1788 

7      — 

Michaelmas 

-    1731 

5i    — 

Ditto 

-    1807 

10      — 

Lady-day 

-    1732 

6'    - 

Ditto 

-    1823 

8      _ 

Previously  to  1759,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no  notes  for  less  than  20l.  She 
began  to  issue  lOZ.  notes  in  1759  ;  51  notes  in  1793;  and  IZ.  and  21.  notes  in  March, 
1797.      The  issue  of  the  latter  ceased  in  1821. 

(10.)  Interest  on  Deposits.  —  The  Bank  of  England  does  not  allow,  eitlier  in  London, 
or  at  her  branches,  any  interest  on  deposits ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if  she 
could  safely  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect.  The  want  of  the  power  readily  to  invest 
small  sums  productively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  security,  tends  to  weaken 
the  motives  to  save  and  accumidate.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  economy,  and  a  desire  to  save,  amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  than 
the  readiness  with  which  deposits  of  small  sums  are  received  by  banks  of  undoubted 
solidity  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  allowance  of  interest  upon  them.  — (See 
Banks  (Scotch).)  This  advantage  is  in  some  degree,  indeed,  secured  in  England,  by 
the  institution  of  savings  banks.  These,  however,  are  but  a  very  inadequate  substitute. 
They  are  not  open  to  all  classes  of  depositors ;  and  of  those  to  whom  they  are  open,  no 
one  can  deposit  more  than  30/.  in  a  year,  and  150Z.  in  all. — (See  Banks  (Savings).)  But 
it  is  desirable  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  safe  and  profitable  investments. 
"  Were  the  English  banks,  like  the  Scotch  banks,  to  receive  deposits  of  lOl.  and  upwards, 
and  allow  interest  upon  them  at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  rate,  they 
would  confer  an  immense  advantage  upon  the  community,  and  open  a  source  of  profit  to 
themselves.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  proper  business  of  a  bank.  A  banker  is  a 
dealer  in  capital,  an  intermediate  party  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  He 
borrows  of  one  party,  and  lends  to  another ;  and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at 
which  he  borrows  and  those  at  which  he  lends  is  the  source  of  his  profit.  By  this 
means,  he  draws  into  active  operation  those  small  sums  of  money  which  were  previously 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accom-< 
modation  to  another  class,  who  have  occasion  for  additional  capital  to  carry  on  their 
commercial  transactions."  —  (See  Gilbarfs  Practical  Observations  on  Banking,  p.  52.) 

In  further  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
was  estimated  by  a  very  well-informed  witness  (Sir  J.  G.  Craig),  before  the  Lords* 
Committee  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking,  in  1 826,  that  the  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks, 
at  that  period,  amounted  to  about  24,000,000Z.,  of  which  more  than  a  half  consisted  of 
sums  from  10/.  to  200/.  !  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
system.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  but  for  the  receiving  of  deposits 
by  the  banks,  and  the  allowing  of  interest  upon  them,  not  one  third  of  the  sums  under 
200/.,  and  not  one  half  of  those  above  it,  would  ever  have  been  accumulated. —  (See  Banks 
(Scotch).) 

We  are  not,  however,  able  to  say  whether  the  Bank  of  England  could  offer  interest 
on  deposits  without   having  so  large  a  sum  forced  upon  her  as  might  endanger  hey 
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stability.  And  it  were  better  that  the  system  should  continue  as  at  present,  than  that 
any  risk  of  this  sort  should  be  incurred. 

Since  1826,  the  private  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  have  nearly  doubled.  Their 
increase  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  preceding  panic,  and  the  loss  that  was  then  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  private  banks. 

The  composition  paid  by  the  Bank  at  the  rate  of  3,500/.  per  million,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  stamp  duty  on  her  notes,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  70,000Z.  a  year. 

(11.)  Method  of  conducting  Business  at  tfie  Bank.  —  All  accounts  kept  at  the  Bank  with 
individuals  are  termed  drawing  accounts  ;  those  with  whom  they  are  opened  being  entitled 
to  draw  checks  upon  them,  and  to  send  the  bills  and  drafts  in  their  favour  to  be  presented 
by  the  Bank,  exactly  as  if  they  dealt  with  private  bankers.  There  is  no  fixed  sum  with 
which  an  individual  must  open  a  drawing  account ;  nor  is  there  any  fixed  sum  which  the 
Bank  requires  him  to  keep  at  his  credit  to  indenanify  them  for  their  trouble  in  answering 
liis  drafts,  &c.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  gave  in  his  evidence  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  facilities  granted  by  the  Bank  in  drawing  accounts  since  1825:  — 

1.  The  Bank  receive  dividends  by  power  of  attorney  for  all  persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  the 
Bank. 

2.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  Drawing.office  for  ditto. 

3.  Exchequer  bills  and  other  securities  are  received  for  ditto ;  the  bills  exchanged,  the  interest  received, 
and  the  amount  carried  to  their  respective  accounts. 

4.  Checks  may  be  drawn  for  5^.  and  upwards,  instead  of  101.  as  heretofore. 

5.  Cash-boxes  taken  in,  contents  unknown,  for  such  parties  as  keep  accounts  at  the  Bank. 

6.  Bank  notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  instead  of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the  pay  clerks  as  heretow 
fore. 

7.  Checks  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three  o'clock  may  be  drawn  for  between  lour  and  fivej  and 
those  paid  in  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to  account  the  same  evening. 

8.  Checks  paid  in  after  four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  received  and  passed  to 
account,  and  may  be  drawn  for  as  soon  as  received. 

9.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at  the  Drawing-office  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  three  as 
heretofore. 

10.  Credits  paid  into  account  are  received  without  the  Bank  book,  and  are  afterwards  entered  therein 
without  the  party  claiming  them. 

11.  Bills  of  exchange  accepted  payable  at  the  Bank  are  paid  with  or  without  advice ;  heretofore  with 
advice  only. 

12.  Notes  of  country  bankers  payable  in  London  are  sent  out  the  same  day  for  payment. 

13.  Checks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets  as  heretofore. 

A  person  having  a  drawing  account  mai/  have  a  discount  account ;  but  no  person  can 
have  the  latter  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  the  former.  When  a  discount  accoimt 
is  opened,  the  signatures  of  the  parties  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
powers  of  attorney  are  granted,  empowering  the  persons  named  in  them  to  act  for  their 
principals.  No  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  country  is  discounted  by  the  Bank  in 
London  under  20/.,  nor  London  note  under  100/.,  nor  for  a  longer  date,  under  existing 
regulations,  than  three  months. 

The  number  of  holidays  formerly  kept  at  the  Bank  has  recently  been  reduced  about 
a  half,  in  the  view,  as  stated  by  the  directors,  of  preventing  the  interruption  of  business. 
There  are  no  holidays  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  except- 
ing Christmas ;   Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  no  longer  kept. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  days  for  transferring  stock,  and  when  the  dividends  are- 
due  at  the  Bank,  the  South  Sea  House,  and  the  East  India  House :  — 

Dividends 
due.. 


Transfer  Days  at  the  Bank.  Dividends 

Bank  Stock.  —  Tues.  Thurs.  and  Frid.   -■) 
3  per  Cent.  Red— Tues.   "Wed.   Thurs.  f  April  5. 
and  Frid.  -  -  -  C  Oct.  10. 

Si  per  Cent.  1818.— Tues.  Thurs.  and  Frid.  J 

3  per  Cent.  1726.  —Tues.  and  Thurs.      -^  t„„   r 
S  per  Cent.  Cons.  — Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  V  ^^y- ^• 

and  Frid.        -  -  -  -J 

3|  per  Cent.  Red.  —  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  ■) 

and  Frid.  .  -  -  (  April  5. 

Long    Annuit.    to  Jan.  1860.  —  Mond.  f  Oct.  10. 

Wed.  and  Sat.  -  -  -J 

4  per  Cent.  1826.  —  Mond.  Wed.  and  f  April  5. 
Frid.        -  -  -  l  Oct.  10. 

New  3 J  per  Cent  Annuit.  —Tues.  Wed. ") 
Thurs.  and  Frid.     -  -  -f  Jan.  5. 

New  5  per  Cent.  Annuit.  —Tues,  Wed.  (July  5. 
and  Frid.  -  -  -J 

Annuit.  for  Terms  of  Years,  ending!  .  -jc 
10th  of  Oct.  1859,  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  J-Qi".  .rT 
4.  —Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat.        -  -3  "''''•  '"' 

Annuit.  for  Terms  of  Years,  ending  5th  1  j  ^ 
of  Jan.  1860,  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  4.  —  >■  ,,,,V,";- 
Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat.         -  ,3  ^u.y  a. 


Life  Annuit,  if  transferred  between  Tj  r 
Jan.  5.  and  April  4.,  or  between  July  5.  >  |,,, '  ^ 
and  Oct  9.         -  -  _y\xiy  !y. 

Life  Annuit,  if  transferred  between  7  .  .,  ^ 
April  5.  and  July  4.,  or  between  Oct  10.  fn£-  in 
and  Jan.  4.        -  -  -        .^^ci.  m 


At  the  South  Sea  House. 
3|  per  Cents.  —  Mond.  Wed.  and  Frid.    -  [J^]J  |^ 

3  per  Cent  Old  Annuit.  —  Mond.  Wed.  C  April  5. 

and  Frid.  -  -  -i  Oct  10. 

3  per  Cent  New  Annuit.  —  Tues.  Thurs.  ^  j^^^  ^ 

and  Sat.  -  -  -  >  j„i '  c 

3  per  Cent  1751.  —  Tues.  and  Thurs.      O      ^ 

At  the  East  India  House. 

India  Stock.  —  Tues.  Thurs.  and  Sat    .   |^  j^"y 

r  Mar  31. 
Interest  on  India  Bonds,  due       -        -  1  g^p^'  ^q. 


Tickets  for  preparing  transfer  of  stock  must  be  given  in  at  each  office  before  one  o  clock  :  at  the  East 
India  House  before  two  o'clock.  Private  transfers  may  be  made  at  other  times  than  as  above,  the  books 
not  being  shut,  by  paying,  at  the  Bank  and  India  House,  2s.  M.  extra  for  each  transler  j  at  the  South  Sea 

Transfer  at  the  Bank  must  be  made  by  half.past  two  o'clock  :  at  the  India  House,  by  three  :  at  the 
South  Sea  House,  bv  two :  on  Saturday,  by  one. 
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Expense  of  transfer  in  Bank  Stock,  for  25/.  and  under,  9s. ;  above  that  sum,  12*. 

India  Stock,  for  10/ 1/.  10s 1/.  14s. 

South  Sea  Stock,  if  under  100/ 9s.  6d.. 12s. 

Powers  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  to  be  left  at  the  Bank,  &c.  for  examination,  one  day 
before  they  can  be  acted  upon  ;  if  for  receiving  dividends,  present  them  at  the  time  the  first  dividend  is 
payable. 

The  expense  of  a  power  of  attorney  is  1/.  Is.  6d.  for  each  stock  ;  but  for  Bank,  India,  and  South  Sea 
stock,  1/.  lis.  6rf.  If  wanted  for  the  same  day,  half-past  twelve  o'clock  is  the  latest  time  for  receiving 
orders.    The  boxes  for  receiving  powers  of  attorney  for  sale  close  at  two. 

Probates  of  wills,  letters  of  administration,  and  other  proofs  of  decease,  must  be  left  at  the  Bank,  Sec. 
for  registration,  from  two  or  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Stock  cannot  be  added  to  any  account  (whether  single  or  joint)  in  which  the  decease  of  the  individual, 
or  one  or  more  of  a  joint  party,  has  taken  place;  and  the  decease  to  be  proved  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Powers  of  attorney,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  party  or  parties  granting  it,  become  void. 

The  unaltered  possession  of  500/.  or  upwards  Bank  stock,  for  six  months  clear,  gives  the  proprietor  a 
vote. 

(12.)  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England.  —  The  Bank  of  England,  as  already 
observed,  has  within  these  few  years  established  branch  banks  at  several  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  mode  and  terms  of  conducting  business 
at  these  establishments  have  been  described  as  follows :  — 

"  The  branch  bank  (of  Swansea,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  established  in  other 
places)  is  to  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  persons  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  a 
bank  for  that  purpose  ;  such  persons  are  said  to  have  drawing  accounts  :  to  facilitate  to  the 
mercantile  and  trading  classes  the  obtaining  discounts  of  good  and  unexceptionable  bills, 
founded  upon  real  transactions,  two  approved  names  being  required  upon  every  bill  or 
note  discounted ;  these  are  called  discount  accounts.  The  application  of  parties  who 
desire  to  open  discount  accounts  at  the  branch  are  forwarded  every  Saturday  to  the 
parent  establishment  for  approval,  and  an  answer  is  generally  received  in  about  ten  days. 
When  approved,  good  bills  may  be  discounted  at  the  branch  without  reference  to  London. 
Bills  payable  at  Swansea,  London,  or  any  other  place  where  a  branch  is  established,  are 
discounted  under  this  regulation.  The  dividends  on  any  of  the  public  funds,  which  are 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  may  be  received  at  the  branch,  by  persons  who  have 
opened  *  drawing  accounts,'  after  signing  powers  of  attorney  for  that  puipose,  which  the 
branch  will  procure  froin  London.  No  charge  is  made  in  this  case,  except  the  expense 
of  the  power  of  attorney  and  the  postages.  Purchases  and  sales  of  every  description 
of  government  securities  are  effected  by  the  branch  at  a  charge  of  -  per  cent., 
which  includes  brokerage  in  London,  and  all  expenses  of  postage,  &c.  A  charge  of 
^  per  cent,  is  also  made  on  paying  at  the  Bank  of  England,  bills  accepted  by  per- 
sons having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea,  such  bills  to  be  advised  by  the  branch ;  also 
for  granting  letters  of  credit  on  London,  or  on  the  other  branches.  The  branch  grants 
bills  on  London,  payable  at  21  days'  date,  without  acceptance,  for  sums  of  10^.  and 
upwards.  Persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea  may  order  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  Bank  in  London  to  their  credit  at  this  place,  and  vice  versa,  without  expense.  The 
branch  may  be  called  upon  to  change  any  notes  issued  and  dated  at  Swansea ;  but  they 
do  not  change  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  London,  nor  receive  them  in  payment,  unless  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  where  the  parties  are  known.  Bank  post  bills,  which  are  accepted 
and  due,  are  received  at  the  branch  from  parties  having  drawing  accounts,  and  taken  to 
account  without  any  charge  for  postage ;  but  unaccepted  Bank  post  bills,  which  must  be 
sent  to  London,  are  subject  to  the  charge  of  postage,  and  taken  to  account  when  due. 
No  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits.  No  advance  is  made  by  the  branch  upon  any 
description  of  landed  or  other  property,  nor  is  any  account  allowed  to  be  overdrawn. 
The  notes  are  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the  parent  establishment,  except  being  dated 
Swansea,  and  made  payable  there  and  in  London.  No  note  issued  exceeds  the  sum  of 
5001.,  and  none  are  for  a  less  amount  than  5l." 

(13.)  Act  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.  —  We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  the  act  3  & 
4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  continuing  the  charter,  and  regulating  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  first  section,  after  referring  to  the  acts  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.,  and  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.,  goes  on  to 
declare  that  it  is  expedient  that  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  be  continued  to  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  period,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  herein-after 
mentioned.  —  \\. 

No  Banking  Company  of  more  than  6  Persons  to  issue  Notes  payable  on  Demand  within  London,  or  65 
Miles  thereof. —  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  privilege,  no  body  politic  or  corporate,  and  no 
society  or  company,  or  persons  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding  6  persons, 
shall  make  or  issue  in  London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  or 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  money  on  demand,  or  upon  which  any  person  holding  the  same  may- 
obtain  payment  on  demand:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  or  in  the  said  act  of  the  7  Geo.  4. 
c.  46.  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  society  or  company, 
or  incorporated  company  or  corporation,  or  co-partnership,  carrying  on  and  transacting  banking  business 
at  any  greater  distance  than  65  miles  from  London,  and  not  having  any  house  of  business  or  establish- 
ment as  bankers  in  London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  (except  as  herein-after  mentioned,)  to  make  and 
issue  their  bills  and  notes,  payable  on  demand  or  otherwise,  at  the  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  issued, 
being  more  than  65  miles  from  London,  and  also  in  London,  and  to  have  an  agent  or  agents  in  London, 
or  at  any  other  place  at  which  such  bills  or  notes  shall  be  made  payable,  for  the  purpose  of  payment  only, 
but  no  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  for  any  sum  less  than  51.,  or  be  re-issued  in  London,  or  within  65  miles 
thereof.— ^2. 
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Companies  or  Partnerships  may  carry  on  Banking  in  London,  or  within  65  Miles  thereof.  —  A 
whereas  the  intention  of  this  act  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should,  during  the  period  stated  in  tf 
act  (subject  nevertheless  to  such  redemption  as  is  described  in  this  act),  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  1 
exclusive  privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39  &  -iO  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  as  regulated  by  the  act  7  Geo. 
c.  4<i.  or  any  prior  or  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  other  or  further  exclusive  privilege 
of  banking  :  and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts,  and  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  exclusive  privilege;  and  it  is  exi)edient  that  all  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  be  it  therefore 
declared  and  enacted,  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership,  although 
consisting  of  more  than  6  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within 
fjj  miles  thereof,  provided  that  such  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership,  do 
not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  i)ayable  on 
demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  6  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  —  §  3. 

All  Bank  of  England  Notes  payable  on  Demand  issued  out  of  Londori  payable  at  the  Place  where 
issued,  Sjc.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  \S'oi,  all  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  issued  at  any  place  in  England  out  of  London,  where 
the  trade  and  business  of  banking  shall  be  carried  on  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany, shall  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where  such  promissory  notes  shall  be  issued  ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  any  committee,  agent,  cashier,  officer,  or  servant  of  the 
same,  to  issue  at  any  place  out  of  London,  any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand  not  made  payable  at 
the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  issued,  any  thing  in  the  said  act  7  Geo.  4.  c.  4fi.  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.—  \  4. 

Exclusive  Privileges  to  end  upon  One  Year's  Notice  at  the  endoflQ  Years  after  August,  1834.  — Upon 
one  year's  notice  given  within  fi  months  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  I854, 
and  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  of  all  principal 
money,  interest,  or  annuities  which  may  be  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  at  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  as  is  herein-after  stipulated  and  provided  in  the  event  of  such  notice 
being  deferred  until  after  the  1st  of  August,  18.55,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  granted  by  this  act 
shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  such  year's  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  said  house  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  sufficient 
notice.  —  %  5. 

Bank  Notes  to  be  a  legal  Tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  Branch  Banks.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  unless  and  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or  notes  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender,  to  the  amount  expressed  in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  valid  as  a  tender  to 
such  amount  for  all  sums  above  51.  on  all  occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally  made, 
so  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay  on  demand  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin  :  provided 
always,  that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  tender  of  payment  by  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company ;  but  the  said 
CTOvernor  and  Company  are  not  to  become  liable  or  be  required  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  any  branch  bank  of 
the  said  Governor  and  Company,  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  not  made  specially 
payable  at  such  branch  bank  ;  but  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  London  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof.  —  §  6. 

Bills  not  having  more  than  3  Months  to  run,  nut  subject  to  Usury  Lau's. — No  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  made  payable  at  or  within  3  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having  more  than  3 
months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  interest  taken  thereon  or  .secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement  to  pay 
or  receive  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  negotiating  or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the 
liability  of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or 
law  in  force  for  the  prevention  of  usury ;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  drawing,  accei)ting,  indorsing, 
or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note,  or  lending  or  advancing  any  money,  or  taking  more  than  the  present 
rale  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  for  the  loan  of  money  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  sulyect  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law  relating  to  usury,  or  any  other  penalty  or  for- 
feiture ;  any  thing  in  any  law  or  statute  relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  —  ^7. 

Accounts  of  Bulliun  and  of  Notes' in  Circulation  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  — 
An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in  the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the  said  Bank,  shall  be  trans* 
mitted  weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts  shall  be  con- 
solidated at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an  average  state  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  5 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  published  every  month  in  the  next 
succeeding  London  Gazette.  —  §  8. 

Public  to  pay  the  Bank  a  Part  0/ 14,686,800/.  —One  fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  14,686,800/.,  now  due 
from  the  public  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shall  and  may  be  repaid  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company.  —  §  9. 

Capital  Stock  of  the  Bank  may  be  reduced.  —  A  general  court  of  proprietors  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  5th  of 
October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  3,638,250/.  out 
of  or  by  means  of  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  as  before  mentioned,  or  out  of 
or  by  means  of  the  fund  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  who  may  be  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  on  the  said  5tli 
of  October,  1831,  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such  division  and  appropriation,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  herein  contained ;  and  in  case  such  general  court,  or 
any  adjourned  general  court,  shall  determine  that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but  not 
otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  14,553,000/.,  of  which  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  sum  of  10,914,750/., making 
a  reduction  or  difference  of  3,638,2;)0/.  capital  stock,  and  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after 
the  5th  of  October,  1834  ;  and  thereupon,  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  as  herein-before  mentioned,  or  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  fund  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  sum  of  3,638,250/.  sterhng,  or  such  proportion  of  the  said  fund  as  shall  represent  the  same,  shall  be 
appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  may  be  proprietors 
of  the  said  sum  of  14,553,000/.  Bank  stock  on  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  sterling  for 
every  100/.  of  Bank  stock  which  such  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  may  tlien  be  proprietors  of,  or 
shall  have  standing  in  their  respective  names  in  the  books  kept  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company  for  the 
entry  and  transfer  of  such  stock,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum.  —  \  10. 

Governor,  Deputy,  or  Directors  not  to  be  disqualified  by  Reduction  of  their  Share  of  the  Capital  Stock. — 
The  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  repayment  of  such  i  part  thereof,  shall  not  disqualify  the  present  governor, 
deputy  governor,  or  directors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  director 
who  may  be  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  present  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  directors  at  any  time  before 
the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  be  held  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  25th 
of  April,  1835  :  provided  that  at  the  said  general  court,  and  from  and  after  the  same,  no  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  director  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  such  governor,  deputy 
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governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their  respective  offices,  unless  he  or  they  respectively 
shall  at  the  time  of  such  choice  have,  and  during  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  and 
their  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for  his  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or 
shares  of  and  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  in  and  by  the  charter  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  prescribed  as  the  qualification  of  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors  respectively. —  §  11. 

Proprietors  not  to  be  disqualified.  —  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  i)roprietor  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  attending  and  voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  be  held 
between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April,  1835,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  such 
proprietor  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  having  been  reduced  by  such  repayment 
as  aforesaid  below  the  sum  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock;  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his  own 
name  the  full  sum  of  500/.  of  the  said  cajntal  stock  on  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834  ;  nor  shall  any  pro- 
prietor be  required,  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April,  1835,  to  take  the  oath 
of  quaHfication  in  the  said  charter.  —  \  12. 

Bank  to  deduct  120, 0001.  from  Sum  allowed  for  Management  of  National  Debt.  —  From  and  after  the 
1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  of  exclusive  bank- 
ing given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them,  for  the  charges  of  management  of  the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual 
sum  of  120,000/.,  any  thing  in  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing :  provided  always,  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  prejudice  or  affect  the  right  of  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  the  rate  and  according  to  the 
terms  provided  by  the  act  48  Geo.  3.  c.  4.,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  the  advancing  for  the  public 
Service,  upon  certain  Conditions,  a  Proportion  of  the  Balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  Pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  Dividends,  Annuities,  and  Lottery  Prizes,  and  for  regulating  the  Allowances  to  be 
made  for  the  Management  of  the  National  Debt." —  ^  13. 

Provisions  of  Act  of  39  8(  40  Geo.  3.  to  remain  in  force,  except  as  altered  by  this  Act.  —  All  the  powers, 
authorities,  franchises,  privileges,  and  advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of  the  39& 
40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to  or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full 
force,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same  are  altered  by  this  act,  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  redemption  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following;  (that  is  to  say,)  that  at  any  time,  upon  12 
months'  notice  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  of  the  sum  of  n,0]5,100/.,  being  the  debt  which  will  remain 
due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  after  the  payment  of  the  \  of  the  debt  of 
I4,fi8fi,804/.  as  herein-before  provided,  without  any  deduction,  discount,  or  abatement  whatsoever,  and 
upon  payment  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  tlie  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof,  and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal 
and  interest  which  shall  be  owing  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  upon  all 
such  tallies,  exchequer  orders,  exchequer  bills,  or  parliamentary  funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany, or  their  successors,  shall  have  remaining  in  their  hands  or  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  such  notice 
to  be  given  as  last  aforesaid,  then  and  in  such  case,  and  not  till  then,  (unless  under  the  proviso  herein- 
before contained,)  the  said  exclusive  privileges  of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine 
at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  12  months.  —  \  14. 

Tables  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Circulation,  Deposits,  Profits,  §-c.  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

No.  I. — A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery,  or  passing  forged  Notes  and  Post  Bills 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  each  Year,  from  1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Years. 

tions. 

Convictions 
for  having 
forged  Bank 
^otes  in 
Possession. 

Total  Num- 
ber of  Con- 
victions each 
Year. 

Years. 

Capital 
Convic- 
tions. 

Convictions 
for  having 
forged  Bank 

Notes  in 
Possession. 

Total  Num. 
ber  of  Con- 
victions each 
Year. 

1791-1796 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1813 

9 

49 

58 

1797 

1 

_ 

1 

1814 

5 

39 

44 

1798 

11 

. 

11 

1815 

8 

51 

59 

1799 

12 

. 

12 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1800 

29 

. 

29 

1817 

2,Z 

'^S 

128        I 

1801 

32 

1 

33 

1818 

62 

165 

227 

1802 

32 

12 

44 

1819 

33 

160 

193 

1803 

7 

1 

8 

1820 

77 

275 

352 

1804 

13 

8 

21 

1821 

41 

93 

134 

1805 

10 

14 

24 

1822 

16 

16 

1806 

nil. 

9 

9 

1823 

6 

. 

6 

1807 

16 

24 

40 

1824 

5 

. 

5 

1808 

9 

23 

32 

1825 

2 

_ 

2 

1809 

23 

29 

52 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

1810 

10 

16 

26 

1827 

24 

. 

24 

1811 

:5 

19 

24 

1828 

10 

, 

10 

1812 

26 

26 

52 

1829 

13 

1 

14 

The  Bank  of  England  does  not  possess  the  means  of  stating  or  distinguishing  the  punishments  inflicted 
for  the  said  crimes. 

No.  11.  —  A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England  connected 
.  with  the  Public  Funds,  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  otherwise,  except  Bank  Notes,  &c.,  in  each  Year,  from 
1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Convictions. 

Convictions. 

Convictions. 

Convictions. 

1790         - 

1 

1800          -             .         1 

1810        -           -    nil. 

1820  7 
18213      ' 

nil. 

1791         .       .       . 

nil. 

1801  -         -           -     nil. 

1811  ...        2 

1792 

2 

1802         .            .        1 

1812        -          -    nil. 

1822        - 

1 

1793-1 

1803  ...        1 

1813  ...        2 

1823 

nil. 

1794J-  .        .     . 

nil. 

1804      .               .        1 

1814         -           -        1 

1824 

1 

17953 

1805  ...        1 

1815  -        -       -    nil. 

1825 -) 

1796        - 

2 

1806          .           .    nil. 

1816         -           .        2 

1826  f 

nil.. 

1797  - 

nil. 

1807  ...        1 

1817         -           -        3 

1827  C    " 

1798        . 

3 

1808         -          .    nil. 

1818  7                      '      _:, 
18193    ■             "         • 

18283 

1799  -        . 

nil. 

1809  ...        1 

1829 

2 

.•.iicijdiiiv  ui  ii,r)giana  noes  not  possess  tne  means  ot  i 
for  the  said  crimes.  —  (20th  of  May,  1830. 
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No.  III.— An  Account  of  the  Average  Market  Price  of  Bullion  in  each  Year,  from  1800  to  1821  (taken  from 
official  Documents),  of  the  Average  Value  per  Cent,  of  the  Currency,  estimated  by  the  Market  Price 
of  Gold  for  the  same  Period,  and  of  the  Average  Depreciation  per  Cent. 


Average  Price  of 

Average  per  Cent. 
oftheV^alueof 

Average  Depre- 
ciation per  Cent. 

Average  Price  of 

Average  perCent. 

Average  Depre- 
ciation per  Cent. 

Gold  per  oz. 

the  Currency. 

Years. 

the  Currency. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.   d. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    S.    d. 

1800 

3 17  m 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

1811 

4    4    6 

92    3    2 

7  16  10 

1801 

4    5    0 

91  12    4 

8    7    8 

1812 

4  15    6 

79    5    3 

20  14    9 

1802 

4    4    0 

92  14    2 

7    5  10 

1813 

5    10 

77    2    0 

22  18    0 

1803 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1814 

5    4    0 

74  17    6 

25    2    6 

180i 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1815 

4  13    6 

83    5    9 

16  14    3 

1S05 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1816 

4  13    6 

83    5    9 

16  14    3 

1806 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1817 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1807 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1818 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1808 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1819 

4    1    6 

95  11     0 

4    9    0 

1809 

4    0    0 

97    6  10 

2  13    2 

1820 

3  19  U 

97    8    0 

2  12    0 

1810 

4  10    0 

86  10    6 

13    9    6 

1821 

3  17  lOi 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

No.  IV. Account  of  the  Debts  and  Assets  (exclusive  of  the  Bank  Capital'  of  the  Bank  of  England  j 

exhibiting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notes,  Post  Bills,  &c.  in  Circulation,  and  of  the 
public  and  private  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the  Bank  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Amount  of  the  various 
public  and  private  Securities,  and  of  the  Bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  on  the  .'Hst  of  August,  in  each 
Year,  from  1778  to  1831  inclusive.  —  (From  the  Appendix,  No.  5.  of  Report  on  Bank  Charter.) 


31  August,  1778. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1779. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1780. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1781. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

SI  August,  1782. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1783. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1784. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1785. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


31  August,  1786. 
Circulation 

Dei)«sits 


£ 

6,758,070 
4,715,580 


11,473,650 


7,276,540 
5,201,040 


12,477,580 


6,341,600 
6,655,800 


12,997,400 


6,309,430 
5,921,630 


12,231,060 


6,759,310 
6,759,450 


13,518,760 


6,307,270 
6,105,650 


5,592,510 
6,267,130 

11,859,640 


6,570,650 
6,252,030 


V2,8i2,680 


8,184,330 
5,867,240 


14,051, ,070 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1778. 
("Public 
l  Private 


-    -    -    Rest,  1,282,740/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1779. 
("Public 
I  Private 


Rest,  1,355,560/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  V, 
(■Public 
l  Private 


Rest,  1,527,510/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1781, 
f  Public 
i  Private 


Rest,  1,742,040/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1782. 
f  Public 
\  Private 


Rest,  1,921,580/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


30  August,  1783. 
f  Public 
/  Private 


Rest,  2,018,900/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1784. 
("  Pubhc 
I  Private 


Rest,  2,204,570/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1785. 
C  Public 
I  Private 


-     Rest,  2,608,930/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1786. 
C  Public 
I  Private 


Rest,  2,638,260/. 


£ 

6,540,433  ^ 
3,087,537  j 


7,493,649  7 
2,356,191  S 


6,740,514] 
3,605,0263 


6,609,457  7 
4,501,053  i 


8,987,573  7 
4,496,2173 


9,566,037  7 
4,275,763  j 


8,435,777  7 
4,088,6033 


1,725,891  7 
i,218,6793 


7,988,241  7 
2,390,539  3 


£ 

9,627,970 
3,128,420 


1^,756,3 


9,849,840 
3,983,300 


13,833,140 


10,345,540 
4,179,370 


14,524,910 


11,110,510 
2,862,590 


13,483,790 
1,956,550 


13,841,800 
590,080 


14,431,880 


12,524,380 
1,539,830 


14,064,2.0 


9,944,570 
5,187.040 


15,431,610 


10,378,780 
6,311,050 


16,689,830 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  — 

continued. 

31  August,  1787. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1788. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1789. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1790. 
Circulation 
Deposits           - 

31  August,  1791. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1792. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1793. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1794. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1795. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1796. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1797. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1798. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1799. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

£■ 

9,685,720 
5,631,540 

31  August,  1787. 
securities       .       Jf^f'?,       ; 
Bullion 

.    -    -     Rest,  2,829,400/. 

30  August,  1788. 
Securities       .      {^'l       ■_ 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  2,937,960/. 

31  August,  1789. 
securities       -       {^i^^      ." 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  2,819,370/. 

31  August,  1790. 
securities       -      {?,t'fto      I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,757,310/. 

31  August,  1791. 
securities       -      {^^1,      ; 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,765,400/. 

31  August,  1792. 
securities      .      [J;,^^,      ; 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,730,510/. 

31  August,  1793. 
securities       .       {^^e      I 
Bullion 

.    -    -    Rest,  2,823,830/. 

30  August,  1794. 
securities       .      {Jub'if,       '_ 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,994,080/. 

31  August,  1795. 
securities      .      [J^tSe      T 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  3,109,090/. 

31  August,  1796. 
Securities       -      {l^^e      I 
Bullion 

-  .    .    Rest,  3,245,310/. 

31  August,  1797. 
securities      .      f|,"Se      l 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  3,471,320/. 

31  August,  1798. 
securities      .      {f^tiSe      I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  3,414,410/. 

31  August,  1799. 
securities       -       {^^Se      I 
Bullion 

-  -    -     Rest,  2,899,490/. 

8,066,303  7 
3,787,3573 

8,840,068  7 
2,730,2523 

9,661,859  7 

2,035,9013 

10,047,2.57  7 
1,956,2633 

10,921,300  7 
1,898,6403 

10,715,041  7 
3,190,8693 

10,381,838  7 
4,427,8423 

8,863,048  7 
3,583,4123 

13,250,904  7 
3,739,0163 

10,875,347  7 
6,150,1233 

8,765,224  7 
9,495,9463 

10,930,038  7 
6,419,6023 

9,452,9557 
7,477,4853 

£ 

11,853,660 
6,293,000 

15,317,260 

18,146,660 

10,002,880 
5,528,640 

11,570,320 
6,899,160 
18,469,480 

15,53\,520 

11,121,800 
6,402,450 

11,697,760 
8,645,860 

20,343,620 

17,524,250 

11,433,340 
6,199,200 

12,003,520 
8,386,330 

17,632,540 

20,389,850 

11,672,320 
6,437,730 

12,819,940 
8,055,510 

20,875,450 

13,905,910 
5,357,380 

18,110,050 

11,006,300 
5,526,480 

16,532,780 

19,263,290 

10,865,050 
6,442,810 

14,809,680 
5,322,010 

17,307,860 

20,131,690 

10,286,789 
5,935,710 

12,446,460 
6,770,110 

16,222,490 

19,216,570 

10,862,200 
8,154,980 

16,989,920 
5,136,350 
22,126,270 

19,017,180 

9,246,790 
6,656,320 

17,025,470 
2,122,9.50 

15,903,110 

19,148,420 

11,114,120 
7,765,350 

18,261,170 
4,089,620 

18,879,470 

22,350,790 

12,180,610 
8,300,720 

17,349,640 
6,546,100 

23,895,740 

20,-18], 330 

13,389,490 
7,642,240 

16,930,440 

7,000,780 

21,031,730 

23,931,220 

G  4 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank  —  continued. 


30  August,  1800. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1801. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1802. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1803. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1804. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1805. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1806. 
Circulation 
Deposits  - 

31  August,  1807. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1808. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


31  August,  1809. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


31  August,  1810. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


31  August,  1811. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1812. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


£ 

15,047,180 
8,335,060 


5i3,382,240 


14,556,110 
8,133,830 

22,689,940 


17,097,630 
9,739,140 


26,836,770 


15,983,330 
9,817,240 

25,800,570 


17,153,890 
9,715,530 


26,869,420 


16,388,400 
14,048,080 


30,436,480 


21,027,470 
9,636,330 


30,663,800 


19,678,360 
11,789,200 


31,467,560 


17,111,290 
15,012,510 


30,123,800 


19,574,180 
12,257,180 


31,831,360 


24,793,990 
13,617,520 


38,411,510 


23,286,850 
11,075,660 

34,362/40 


23,026,880 
11,848,910 


Securities 
Bullion 


30  August,  1800. 

C  Public 
■       I  Private       - 


Rest,  3,906,630?. 


Securities 


31  August,  1801, 

f  Public 

X  Private 


Bullion 

-    -    -    Rest,  3,854,890/. 

31  August,  1802. 

Bullion 


Rest,  4,168,370/. 

31  August,  1803. 


C  Public 
X  Private 


Securities 
Bullion 

-    .    -    Rest,  4,710,770/. 


31  August,  1804. 
f  Public 
X  Private 


Rest,  4,836,450/. 

31  August,  1805. 


Securities 
Bullion 


("Public 
X  Private 


-  -    -    Rest,  4,960,870/. 

31  August,  1806. 
securities  -  {?,tva?e  I 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  5,024,320/. 

31  August,  1807. 
securities  .  fjl^t^^  ; 
Bullion  -  -       .„ 

.    -    -    Rest,  4,953,740/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1{ 
C  Public 
X  Private 


.    -    -    Rest,  5,136,230/. 

31  August,  1809. 
e        .^.  f  Public 

Securities       -       (private       - 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  5,256,390/. 

31  August,  1810. 
(•Public 
Securities       -       [private       - 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  5,754,110/. 


Securities 


31  August,  1811 
(  Public 
X  Private 


.    -    -    Rest,  5,964,070/. 

31  August,  1812. 
("Public 
Securities       -       [private       - 
Bullion 

-    -    -     Rest,  6,^399,600/. 


£ 

13,586,590  \ 
8,551,8303 


11,926,873; 
10,282,697! 


13,528,599  7 
13,584,761  i 


13,336,179  7 
13,582,6615 


14,993,3957 
10,833,2855 


11,413,266  7 
16,359,5845 


14,167,772  7 
15,305,3285 


13,410,055  ■) 
16,526,8955 


14,956,3947 
14,287,6965 


15,307,673  7 
18,127,597  5 


17,198,677  \ 


21,884,248  7 
15,199,0325 


21,165,iy07 
17,010,9305 


£ 

22,138,420 
5,150,450 


27,288,870 


22,209,570 
4,335,260 


26,544,830 


27,113,360 
3,891,780 


31,005,140 


26,918,840 
3.592,500 


30,511,340 


25,826,680 
5,879,190 


31,705,870 


27,772,850 
7,624,500 


29,473,100 
6,215,020 


29,936,950 
6,484,350 

36,421,300 


29,244,090 
6,015,940 

35,260,030 


33,435,270 
3,652,480 


37,087,750 


40,973,770 
3,191,850 


44,165,620 


37,083,280 
3,243,300 


40,326,580 


38,176,120 
3,099,270 


41,275,390 
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Amount  of  Notes  in 

Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  tlie  Bank  —  contmncd. 

31  August,  1813. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1814. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1815. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1816. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1817. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1818. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1819. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1820. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1821. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1822. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1823. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1824. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1825. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

£ 

24,828,120 
11,159,730 

31  August,  1813. 

securities      .      {J^'i'Ite      : 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  6,830,500/. 

31  August,  1814. 
Securities       -       [f.^ate       ". 
Bullion 

-  .    .    Rest,  7,225,410/. 

31  August,  1815. 
securities       -      \\;^      ; 
Bullion 

-  .    -    Rest,  8,318,550/. 

31  August,  1816. 
securities       .      \^^      : 
Bullion 

-  ..    .    Rest,  6,227,220/. 

30  August,  1817. 
Securities       -       {l^^^^,^       \ 
Bullion 

.    .    -    Rest,  5,645,530/. 

31  August,  1818. 
securities       .       \^S^      ". 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  4,604,040/. 

31  August,  1819. 
Securities       -      [^^"Se      '- 
Bullion 

.    -    .    Rest,  3,779,060/. 

31  August,  1820. 
securities      .      \^^,      ; 
Bullion 
.    .    -     Rest,  3,336,950/. 

31  August,  1821. 
("Public 
Securities       -       [  pnvate       - 

Bullion 

.    .    -    Rest,  3,595,380/. 

31  August,  1822. 
Securities       .       \ltvL       '• 
Bullion 

.    .    .    Rest,  3,524,240/. 

30  August,  1823. 
Securities       -      ^^^'^^^      ', 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  3,067,020/. 

31  August,  1824. 
securities       .       \^^      ; 
Bullion 

-  -    -    Rest,  2,880,030/. 

31  August,  1825. 
securities       .      [?SSe       '. 
Bullion 

-  -    .    Rest,  2,930,950/. 

£ 

25,591,336  7 
14,514,7443 

34,982,485  7 
13,363,4753 

24,194,086  7 
20,660,0943 

26,097,431  7 
11,182,1093 

27,098,238  7 
5,507,3923 

-27,257,012  7 
5,113,7483 

25,419,148  7 
6,321,4023 

19,173,997  7 
4,672,1233 

15,752,953  7 
2,722,5873 

13,668,359  7 
3,622,1513 

11,842,677  7 
5,624,6933 

14,649,187  7 
6,255,3433 

17,414,566  7 
7,091,464] 

£ 
40,106,080 
2,712,270 

42,818,3.':0 

35,987,850 

28,368,290 
14,849,940 

48,345,960 
2,097,680 

50,4-13,640 

43,218,230 

27,248,670 
12,696,000 

44,854,180 
3,409,040 

48,263,220 

39,944,670 

26,758,720 
11,856,380 

37,279,540 
7,562,780 

38,615,100 

44,842,320 

29,543,780 
9,084,590 

38,628,370 

32,605,630 
11,668,260 

44,273,890 

26,202,150 
7,927,730 

32,370,760 
6,363,160 

38,733,920 

34,129,880 

25,252,690 
6,304,160 

31,740,550 
35,335,910 

31,556,850 

24,299,340 
4,420,910 

23,846,120 
8,211,080 

32,057,200 

28,720,250 

20,295,300 
5,818,450 

18,475,540 
11,233,590 

26,113,750 

29,709,130 

17,464,790 
6,399,440 

17,290,510 
10,097,960 

23,864,230 

27,388,470 

19,231,240 
7,827,350 

17,467,370 
12,658,240 

27,058,590 

30,125,610 

20,132,120 
9,679,810 

20,904,530 
11,787,430 

29,811,930 

32,691,960 

19,398,840 
6,410,560 

25,809,400 

25,106,030 
3,634,320 

28,740,350 
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Amount  of  Notes  in  Circulation,  and  Deposits,  and  Securities  held  by  the  Bank— continued. 


31  August,  1826. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1827. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

30  August,  1828. 
Circulation 
Deposits 

31  August,  1829. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


30  August,  1830. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


31  August,  1831. 
Circulation 
Deposits 


21,563,560 
7,199,860 

28,763,420 


22,747,600 
8,052,090 


,799,690 


21,357,510 
10,201,280 


31,558,790 


19,547,380 
9,035,070 

28,582,450 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1826. 
("Public 
(_  Private 


21,464,700 
11,620,840 

33,085,540 


18,538,630 
9,069,310 


27,607,940 


Rest,  3,074,440/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1827. 
f  Public 
i  Private 


Rest,  2,863,400/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


30  August,  182& 
("Public 
i  Private 


-    Rest,  2,845,620/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1829. 
("Public 
(_  Private 


Rest,  2,874,890/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


30  August,  1830. 
f  Public 
I  Private 


-    Rest,  2,630,630/. 


Securities 
Bullion 


31  August,  1831. 
C  Public 
l  Private 


Rest,  2,736,850/. 


17,713,881  7 
7,369,749  i 


19,809,595  7 
3,389,725  J 


3,682,776  7 
5,222,7543 


20,072,4407 
4,589,3703 


20,911,616; 
3,654,074  J 


18,056,552  ] 
5, 


3,552  7 
3,478  5 


25,083,630 
6,754,230 


31,837,860 


23,199,320 
10,463,770 


33,663,090 


23,905,530 
10,498,880 


34,404,410 


24,661,810 
6,795,530 


31,457,340 


24,565,690 
11,150,480 


35,716,170 


23,905,030 
6,439,760 


30,344,790 


No.  V.  —  An  Account  of  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
likewise  the  Funds  for  discharging  the  same  j  30th  of  January,  1819. 


Dr.           .           .           The  Bank,     '    - 

30th  January,  1819.         .           .         Cr. 

£ 

By    advances     on     government 

£ 

To  Bank  notes  out 

26,094,430 

securities ;  viz. 

To  other  debts ;  viz. 

On  Exchequer  bills,  on  malt. 

Drawing  accounts 

&c.  1818 

Audit  roll 

[-      7,800,150 

Bank  loan,  1808      - 

Exchequer  bills  deposited 

Supply,  1816,  at  4/.  per  cent.     - 

And  various  other  debts 

3 

Growing  produce  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  to  5th  of  April, 

y     8,438,660 

33,894,580 

1819,  and  mterest  due,  and 
loans  to  government  on  un. 

Balance  of  surplus  in  favour  of 

claimed  dividends 

the  Bank  of  England,  exclusive 

By  all  other  credits,  viz. 

of  the  debt  from  government, 

Cash  and  bullion 

at  31.  per  cent. 

Exchequer  bills  purchased,  and 

^11,686,800 

1 

interest          ... 

And  the  advance  to  government. 

Bills  and  notes  discounted 

-    30,658,240 

per  56  Geo.  3.    cap.  96.   at  31. 

y     5,202,320 

Treasury  bills  for  the  service  of 

per  cent. 

Ireland 

j£*3,000,000 

Money  lent,  and  various  other 

articles         ... 
By  the  permanent  debt  due  from 

£  39,09ti,900 

^39,096,900 

government,  for  the  capital  of 

the  Bank,  at  3/.  per  cent,  per 

annum     .... 

£  11,686,800 

By  the  advance  to  government, 

per  act    56  Geo.  3.  cap.  96.   at 

3/.  per  cent,  per  annum 

£  3,000,000 

Bank  of  England, 
22d  of  February,  1819. 


William  Dawes, 

Accountant  General 
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No.  VI.  —  An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Management  of  the 
Public  Debt,  in  the  Year  1829,  together  with  an  Account  of  all  the  Allowances  made  by  the  Public  to 
the  Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public,  for  transacting  any  Public  Service  in  the  Year 
1829;  describing  the  Nature  of  the  Service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  Year,  and 
including  any  Sum  under  the  Denomination  of  House-money,  or  House  Expenses;  and  also,  any  Sum 
under  the  Denomination  of  Charges  of  Management  on  South  Sea  Stock,  and  stating  the  aggregate 
Amount  of  the  whole. 


Denomination  of  Payments. 


Amount. 


Charge  for  management  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt  for  one  year,  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1830,  being  the  annual  period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as 
directed  by  the  act  48  Geo.  3.  c.  4.        -  -  -  -  -  - 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  annuities,  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities  per  act  48  Geo.  3.  and  subsequent  acts  .... 

Charges  of  management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fund  of  100,000/.  enjoyed 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  act  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  20.,  confirmed  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  by  several  subsequent  acts,  and  lastly  by  the  Act  of  the  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  3.  c.  28.,  as  per  Return  made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1816  -  -  ..... 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  4,000,000/.  South  Sea  stock,  purchased  by  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  tlie  Bank  of  England  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  8th  Geo.  1.  c.  21., 
and  which  charges  of  management  were  assigned  by  the  said  South  Sea  Company 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  out  of  a  sum  of  8,397/.  9s.  6d.  per  annum  then 
paid  by  the  public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company  for  charges  of  management  on 
their  funds,  as  per  Return  made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
21st  of  June.  1816  -  .  .  .  ... 


£       s.  d. 

248,417  17  2{ 

2,922  11  9 

4,000    0  0 

1.898    3  5 


-:g257,238  12    4f 


Bank  of  England,  11th  of  March,  1830. 


T.  RippoN,  Chief  Cashier. 


No.  VII.  — The  following  is  an  Account  of  all  Distributions  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  amongst  the 
Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  Money  Payments,  Transfer  of  5  per  Cent.  Annuities,  or  other- 
wise, under  the  Heads  of  Bonus,  Increase  of  Dividend,  and  Increase  of  Capital,  betwixt  the  25th  of 
February,  1797,  and  31st  of  March,  1832,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Annual  Dividend  of  7  per  Cent, 
on  the  Capital  Stock  of  that  Corporation,  existing  in  1797,  including  therein  the  whole  Dividend  paid 
since  June,  1816,  on  their  increased  Capital;  stating  the  Period  when  such  Distributions  were  made, 
and  the  aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole. —  {Appen.  No.  29.) 


Denomination  and  Periods  of  Distribution. 


Amount. 


In  June,  1799  :  10/.  per  cent,  bonus  in  5  per  cents.  1797,  on  11,642,400/.,  is        -         . 
May,  1801  :  51.  per  cent,  ditto,  in  Navy  5  per  cents,  ditto  _  -  - 

November,  1802  :  2/.  10s.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  -  ... 

October,  1804:  5/.  per  cent,  ditto,  cash,  ditto  -  -  ■  . 

October,  1805  :  51.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto         ..... 
October,  1806 :  51.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 
From  April,  1807,  to  Oct.  C     Increase  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  per 

1822,  both  inclusive         ^  annum  on  11,642,400/.,  is,  16  years  -  - 

From  April,  1823,  to  Oct.  f     Increase  of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  cent,  per 

1829,  both  inclusive         f^  annum  on  11,642,400/.,  is,  7  years  .  -  . 

In  June,  1816        -  .        Increase  of  capital  at  25  per  cent.,  is 

From   Oct.   1816,  to  Oct.  f     Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 

1822,  both  inclusive         ^  2,*  


1831,  both  inclusive 


,910,600/.,  increased  capital,  is,  6^  years 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cen 

;,910>600/.  increased  capital,  is,  9  years 


From  April,  1823,  to  Oct.  f     Dividend  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
'■ i2,£ •  


1,164,240 
582,120 
291,060 
582,120 
382,120 
582,120 

5,588,352 

814,968 
2,910,600 

1,891,890 

2,095,632 


Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 


^'17,318,070 


Annual  dividend  payable  on  Bank  stock  in  1797,  on  a  capital  of  11,642,400/.  at  the 
rate  of  7/.  per  cent,  per  annum  .  _  .  .  .  . 

Annual  dividend  payable  since  June,  1816,  on  a  capital  of  14,553,000/.,  to  October, 
1822,  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent,  per  annum  -  -  . 

Annual  dividend  payable  from  April,  1823,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  both  inclusive, 
on  a  capital  of  14,553,000/.,  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent,  per  annum 


.^f  814,968 


£  1,455,300 


£  1,164,240 


Bank  of  England,  27th  of  June,  1832. 


William  Smee,  Dep.  Acct. 


No.  VIII.  —  An  Account  of  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Year  ending  29th  of  February, 
1832;  stating  the  Description  of  the  Securities  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the  Sources  from  which  the  said 
Profits  have  accrued. —  {No.  15.  Appen.  to  Report.) 


Interest  on  commercial  bills  -  -  .  _  -  - 

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills  -  -  -  -  -  .        - 

Annuity  for  45  years  (the  dead-weight  account)  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  capital  received  from  government         -  _  _  -  - 

Allowance  received  for  management  of  the  public  debt  -  -  -         - 

Interest  on  loans  on  mortgages  -  -  _  .  . 

Interest  on  stock  in  the  public  funds  -  -  -  _  .  - 

Interest  on  private  loans  -  .  -  _  .  - 

Profit  on  bullion,  commission,  rent,  receipts  on  discounted  bills  unpaid,  management  of 
the  business  of  the  Banks  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
sundry  items  -  -  .  -  -  -  - 


£ 

130,695 

^,109 

451,415 

446,502 

251,896 

60,684 

15,075 

56,941 


71,859 
.£1.689,176  I 
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No.  IX.  —  Expenses  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Year  ending  29th  of  February,  1832. 


Dit. 

£ 

Cr. 

£ 

National  debt  department 

16i,143 

Salaries  and  pensions 

218,(;03 

Bank  notes                -                -              - 

106,092 

House  expenses                -         -            . 

39,187 

Banking  department         -          -        - 

69,165 

Directors'  allowance 

8,00i) 

J 

Rent 

40,000 

/ 

Expenses  at  eleven  branches,  arising 

y/ 

from  tile  banking  department 

5,702 

/ 

Expenses  attending  the  circulation  of 

/ 

2,500,000/.  of  branch  Bank  of  Eng- 

/ 

land  notes,  at  eieven  branches 

£ 

28,508 

j^"  339,400 

339,400 

No.  X.  — An  estimated  Account  of  Profit  derived  by  the  Bank  from  Circulation  of  Promissory  Notes, 
and  from  Government  Business.— (^js/^ew.  iVo.  23.) 
£ 
Circulation        -        -        -  20,000,000 
Government  deposits       -    4,000,000 

24,000,000,  of  which  two  thirds  are  estimated  to  be  invested  in  securities,  and 
one  third  in  bullion. 


Securities  of  16,000,000/. ;  viz. 

9,000,000  Exciiequer  bills        -            .             .        . 

800,000  stock               -               .               -           . 
1,000,000  advances  for  circulation  on  discount 

.'5(J0,000  country  discount 
4,700,(JOO 

16,000,000 

Deduct, 
Expense  of  circulation 
Expense  of  government  deposits 
Stamp  duty  on  circulation                   -              - 
1  per  cent,  on  capital  (held  by  government  at  3  per  cent.) 

The  Public  Debt. 

Amount  received  from  government  for  management  of  the 
the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1832,  including  life  annuitie 
Management  of  life  annuities,  supposed  to  be  transferred 

Deduct, 
Expenses  for  management  of  the  national  debt 
Average  of  forgeries  per  annum,  during  the  last  ten  years 

at  2i  per  cent. 

~3        — 

=3  = 

public  debt,  for 

s              -       - 

£ 

202,500 
24,000 
30,000 
17,500 

193,875 

£ 

467,875 

333,000 

£ 

134,875 
44,000 

106,000 
10,000 
70,000 

147,000 

251,000 
3,000 

164,000 
40,000 

248,000 
204,000 

-       - 

Estimatec 

profit 

.;£•  178,875 

No.  XL  —  State  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  29th  of  February, 


Dr. 

£ 

£ 

Cr. 

£ 

£     ■■ 

To  Bank  notes  outstanding 

18,051,710 

By  advances  on  government 

lo  public  deposits,  viz. 

securities ;    by  Exchequer 

Drawing  accounts     - 

2,034,790 

bills  on  the  growing   pro- 

Balance of  audit  roll 

550,550 

duce  of   the    consolidated 

Life  annuities  unpaid     - 

85,030 

5-    3,198,730 

fund  in  the  quarter  ending 

Annuities    for    terms    of 

5th  of  April,  1832 

3,428,340 

" 

years  unpaid 

38,360 

Ditto,  5th  of  July,  1832 

697,000 

Exchequer  bills  deposited 

490,000 

Exchequer  bills  on  supplies, 

i-    4,134,940 

To  private  deposits,  viz. 

1825 

7,600 

Drawing  accounts    - 

5,683,870 

j    5,738,430 

Ditto  for  10,500,000/.  for  1825 

2,000 

Various  other  debts 

54,560 

By  the  advances  to  the  trus- 

To the  Bank  of  England  for 

tees  appointed  by  the  act 

the  capital        .        .        - 

. 

14,553,000 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  51.  towards  the 

To  balance    of  surplus  in 

purchase  of  an  annuity  of 

favour  of   the    Bank  of 

585,740/.  for  44  years  from 

England 

. 

2,637,760 

5th  of  April,  1823        -        - 

- 

10,897,880 

/ 

By  other  credits  ;  viz. 

/ 

Exchequer  bills  purchased 

2,700,000 

/ 

Stock  purchased 

764,600 

/ 

City  bonds 

500,000 

/ 

Bills  and  notes  discounted - 

2,951, 97C 

■    9,166,860 

/ 

Loans  on  mortgages  - 

1,452,100 

/ 

London  Dock  Company     - 

227,50C 

/ 

Advances  on  security,  and 

/ 

various  articles 

570,690 

/ 

Bv  cash  and  bullion         .      - 

. 

5,293,150 

/ 

By  the  permanent  debt  due 

/ 

from  government 

- 

14,686,800 
^44,179,6:J(; 

- 

£  44,179,630' 

1 

Rest  or  surplus  brought  down  - 

2,637,760 

Bank  capital  due  to  proprietors  - 

14,553,000 

1 

£  17,190,760! 
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No.  Xlf. . 


An  Account  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Public  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the  Bank 
from  the  Year  1800  ;  distinguishing  each  Year.  —  {Appen.  No.  24.)  * 


Year. 

Amount. 

I    Yea. 

Amount. 

t    Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

12,P47,551 

1814 

12,158,227 

1820 

3,713,442 

1826 

4,214,271 

1808* 

11,761,448 

1815 

11,737,436 

1821 

3,920,157 

wa 

4,2i.'3,867 

1809 

11,093,618 

1816 

10,807,660 

1822 

4,107,853 

1828 

3,821,697 

1810 

n,9,-.0,047 

1817 

8,699,133 

1823 

5,-526,635 

1829 

3,862,656 

1811 

10,191,854 

1818 

7,066,887 

1824 

7,222,187 

1830 

4,761,952 

1812 

10,390,130 

1819 

4,538,373 

1825 

5,347,314 

1831 

3,948,102 

1813 

10,393,404 

N.  B. — The  Bank  is  unable  to  furnish  correctly  tlie  aggregate  amount  of  public  deposits  previous  to  the 
■  year  1807  ;  the  public  accounts  prior  to  that  period  not  being  required  generally  to  be  kept  at  the  Bank  ; 
and  many  of  the  public  accounts  at  that  time  were  in  the  names  of  individuals,  without  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  accounts  applied. 

No.  XIII.  —  An  Account  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Private  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Bank,  from  the  \''ear  1807;  distinguishing  each  Year.  —  {Appen.  No.  32.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

1,582,720 

1814 

2,374,910 

1820 

1,325,060 

1826t 

3,322,070 

1808 

1,940,630 

1815 

1,690,490 

1821 

1,326,020 

mil 

3,931,370 

1809 

1,492,190 

1816 

1,333,120 

1822 

1,373,370 

1828 

5,701,280 

1810 

1,428,720 

1817 

l,672,8(iO 

1823 

2,321,920 

1829 

5,217,210 

1811 

1,567,920 

1818 

1,640,210 

1824 

2,369,910 

1830 

5,562,250 

1812 

1,573,950 

1819 

1,790,860 

1825 

2,607,900 

1831 

5,201,370 

1813 

1,771,310 

N.  B.  —  The  Bank  is  unable  to  return  the  average  aggregate  amounts  of  private  deposits  for  the  years 
prior  to  1807,  as  the  public  and  private  drawing  accounts  were  not  kept  separately  till  that  period,  when 
distinct  offices  were  established. 

No.  XIV.  —  An  Account  of  the  annual  Average  Amount  of  Commercial  Paper  under  Discount  at  the 
Bank,  in  London,  in  each  Year,  from  the  Year  1795.  —  {Appen.  No.  59.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1795 

2,946,500 

1805 

11,366,500 

1814 

13,285,800 

1823 

3,123,800 

1796 

3,505,000 

1806 

12,380,100 

1815 

14,947,100 

1824 

2,369,800 

1797 

5,350,000 

1807 

13,484,600 

1816 

11,416,400 

1825 

4,941,-500 

1798 

4,490,600 

1808 

12,950,100 

1817 

3,960,600 

1826 

4,908,300 

1799 

5,403,900 

1809 

15,475,700 

1818 

4,325,200 

1827 

1,240,400 

1800 

6,401,900 

1810 

20,070,600 

1819 

6,515,000 

1828 

1,167,400 

1801 

7,905,100 

1811 

14,3.55,400 

1820 

3,883,600 

1829 

2,250,700 

1802 

7,523,300 

1812 

14,291,600 

1821 

2,676,700 

1830 

919,900 

1803 

10,747,600 

1813 

12,330,-200 

1822 

5,366,700 

1S31 

1,533,600 

1S04 

9,982,400 

No.  XV.—  An  Account  of  the  Notes,  Post-Bills,  &c.  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Circulation,  on  the  28th 
of  February  and  31st  of  August  in  each  Year,  from  1698  to  1792  both  included,  as  near  as  the  same 
can  be  made  up. 


Year 

28th  Feb. 

31st  Aug. 

Year 

28th  Feb. 

31st  Aug. 

Year 

2Sth  Feb. 

31st  Aug. 

Yeai 

2Sth  Feb.      31st  Aug. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1698 

1,221,290 

1,240,400 

1722 

2,365,640 

3,006,430 

1746 

3,383,720 

3,842,500 

1770 

5,237,210 

5,736,780 

1699 

743,850 

519,150 

1723 

3,516,110 

3,482,210 

1/47 

4,107,420 

3,652,310 

1771 

6,822,780 

6,014,110 

1700 

938,240 

781,430 

1724 

3,232,830 

3,857,710 

1748 

3,894,650 

3,789,720 

1772 

5,962,160 

5,987,570 

1701 

298,860 

763,860 

1725 

3,734,480 

3,343,400 

1749 

3,737,110 

4,183,390 

1773 

6,037,060 

6,362.220 

1702 

920,730 

1,030,900 

1726 

3,076,850 

3,152,340 

1750 

3,964,970 

4,318,4^0 

17/4 

7,550,780 

9,886,2'JO 

1703 

933,760 

1,214,040 

1727 

3,888,180 

4,677,640 

1751 

4,022,160 

5,195,310 

1775 

9,135,930 

8,398,310 

1704 

961,990 

946,010 

172b 

4,574,920 

4,513,790 

1752 

4,444,960 

4,750,350 

1776 

8,699,720 

8,551,090 

1705 

556,610 

1,043,150 

172C 

4,152,590 

4,199,910 

1753 

4,401,580 

4,420,290 

1777 

8,712,230 

7,753,590 

1706 

996,840 

805,410 

1730 

3,998,280 

4,416,870 

1754 

4,062,870 

4,081,280 

1778 

7,440,330 

6,758,070 

1707 

959,820 

824,860 

1731 

4,451,720 

5,249,880 

1755 

3,950,650 

4,115,280 

1779 

9,012,610 

7,276,540 

1708 

648,680 

598,940 

1732 

4,251,660 

4,592,400 

17o6 

4,106,790 

4,516,360 

1780 

8,410,790 

6,341,600 

1709 

707,470 

691,350 

1733 

4,385,060 

4,543,000 

1757 

5,319,130 

5,149,940 

1781 

7,092,450 

6,309,430 

1710 

601,580 

480,920 

1734 

4,203,070 

4,671,930 

1758 

5,320,590 

4,864,110 

1782 

8,028,880 

6,759,.''10 

1711 

477,510 

573,230 

1735 

4,627,990 

4,738,550 

1759 

4,586,840 

4,809,790 

1783 

7,675,090 

6,307,270 

1712    738,920 

2,025,200 

1736 

4,907,750 

5,077,570 

1760 

4,969,250 

4,936,280 

1784 

6,202,760 

5,.592,5J0 

1713,1,221,880 

800,810 

1737 

5,215,010 

4,414,690 

1761 

5,(i32,3,50 

5,246,680 

r,85 

5,923,090 

6,570,650 

1714     623,640 

1,651,780 

1738 

4,766,280 

4,609,420 

1762 

5,741,090 

5,886,980 

1786 

7,581,960 

8,184,330 

17151    972,160 

978,840 

1739 

4,;>47,270 

4,1.52,420 

1763 

5,999,910 

5,314,600 

1787 

8,329,840 

9,685,720 

17161,460,660 

1,579,730 

1740 

4,550,980 

4,444,000 

1764 

5,501,800 

6,210,680 

1788 

9,561,120 

10,002,880 

1717  2,053,150 

2,188,030 

1741 

4,841,840 

4,084,450 

1765 

6,316,670 

5,356,490 

1789 

9,807,210 

11,121,800 

1718  2,782,420 

1,806,640 

1742 

4,471,510 

4,911,390 

1766 

5,617,570 

5,246,410 

1790 

10,040,540 

11,433,340 

17191,807,010 

1,939,550 

1743 

4,654,890 

4,2.50,180 

1767 

5,510,990 

4,883,440 

1791 

11,439,200 

11,672,320 

1720  2,466,880 

3,032,460 

1744 

4,253,610 

4,270,590 

1768 

5,778,990 

5,415,530 

1792 

11,307,380 

11,006,300 

1721  2,244,280 

2,206,260 

1745 

4,279,610 

3,465,a50 

1769 

5,707,190 

5,411,450 

1 

N.  B. — No  previously  published  table  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  extends  further  back 
than  1777  :  we  are  indebted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  being  able  to  supply  this  striking  defect,  and  to 
exhibit,  for  the  first  time,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank,  from  within  four  years  of  its  establishment  down 
to  the  present  day. 


*  The  Bank  advanced,  in  March,  1808,  3,000,000/.,  without  interest,  for  the  public  service,  which  so 
continued  till  April,  1818,  on  account  of  public  balances. 
t  The  increased  amount  of  deposits  in  this  and  the  following  years,  arose  from  the  increase  of  accounts. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


No.  XVI.  —  An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation  on  the  undermentioned  Days  • 
distinguisliing  the  Bank  Post  Bills,  and  the  Amount  of  Notes  under  Five  Pounds,  with  the  Aggregate 
of  the  whole. 


Notes  of  5/. 

Bank  Post 

Bank  Notes 

m     ,              1 

and  upwards. 

Bills. 

under  5/. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1792   February  25 

10,394,106 

155,703 

11,149,809 

August     25 

10,281,071 

725,898 

.     -     - 

11,006,969 

1793   February  26 

10,780,643 

647,738 

-     ••     . 

11,428,381 

August     26 

10,163,839 

674,375 

... 

10,838,214 

1794   February  26 

10,079,165 

618,759 

-     _     . 

10,697,924 

August     26 

10,060,248 

567,972 

-     -     . 

10,628.220 

1795   February  26 

12,968,707 

570,456 

... 

13,539,163 

August     26 

10,939,880 

518,502 

... 

■      11,458,382 

1796   February  26 

10,266,561 

643,133 

... 

10,909,694 

August     26 

8,981,645 

549,690 

... 

9,531,335 

1797    February  25 

8,167,949 

474,615 

.     .     - 

8,601,964 

August     26 

9,109,614 

524,587 

934,015 

10,568,216 

1798    February  26 

10,856,188 

551,549 

1,442,348 

12,850,085 

August     25 

9,997,958 

5.53,236 

1,639,831 

12,191,025 

1799    February  26 

10,576,510 

607,907 

1,451,728 

12,636,145 

August     26 

11,260,675 

653,766 

1,345,432 

13,259,873 

1800    February  25 

13,106,368 

723,600 

1,406,708 

15,236,676 

August     26 

12,221,4.31 

823,366 

1,690,561 

14,735,378 

1801    February  26 

12,975,006 

954,982 

2,647,526 

16,577,5  i  4 

August     26 

11,715,665 

759,270 

2,495,386 

14,970,321 

1802   February  26 

12,038,970 

803,499 

2,616,407 

15,458,876 

August     26 

12,801,746 

772,577 

3,312,790 

16,887,113 

1803    February  26 

11,796,424 

820,039 

2,960,469 

15,576,932 

August     26 

12,413,924 

776,030 

3,846,005 

17,035,959 

1804   February  25 

12,054,943 

848,894 

4,673,515 

17,577,352 

August     25 

11,766,628 

743,841 

4,813,525 

17,323,994 

1805    February  26 

11,403,290 

1,029,580 

4,801,596 

17,234,466 

August     26 

11,182,188 

718,510 

4,395,480 

16,296,178 

1806    February  25 

11,994,350 

725,736 

4,428,360 

17,148,446 

August     26 

14,141,510 

702,425 

4,228,958 

19,072,893 

1807    February  26 

1-2,274,629 

724,485 

4,206,230 

17,205,344 

August     26 

15,077,013 

725,262 

4,231,837 

20,034,112 

1808    February  26 

13,746,598 

742,671 

4,103,785 

18,593,054 

August     26 

12,440,930 

795,102 

4,129,234 

17,365,266 

1809    February  25 

12,730,999 

944,727 

4,338,951 

18,014,677 

August     26 

13,255,599 

880,104 

5,221,538 

19,357,241 

1810    February  26 

13,650,592 

907,620 

5,871,069 

20,429,281 

August     25 

16,078,390 

1,145,832 

7,221,953 

24,446,175 

1811    February  26 

15,110,688 

1,133,419 

7,140,726 

23,384,833 

August     26 

15,203,611 

1,016,303 

7,573,201 

23,793,115 

1812    February  26 

14,523,049 

1,059,854 

7,415,294 

22,998,197 

August     26 

14,873,705 

987,880 

7,621,325 

23,482,910 

1813    February  26 

14,567,267 

1,034,882 

7,705,322 

23,307,471 

August     26 

14,975,479 

1,015,616 

8,033,774 

24,024,869 

1814    February  26 

15,632,250 

1,091,242 

8,371,923 

25,095,415 

August     26 

18,066,180 

1,246,479 

9,667,217 

28,979,876 

1815    February  25 

16,394,359 

1,184,459 

9,094,552 

26,673,370 

August     26 

16,332,275 

1,115,079 

9,576,695 

27,024,049 

1816    February  26 

15,307,228 

1,336,467 

9,036,374 

25,680,069 

August     26 

16,686,087 

1,286,429 

9,103,338 

27,075,854 

1817    February  26 

17,538,656 

1,376,416 

8,143,506 

27,058,578 

August     26 

20,388,502 

1,712,807 

7,998,599 

30,099,!K)8 

1818    February  26 

19,077,951 

1,838,600 

7,362,492 

28,279,043 

August     26 

17,465,628 

1,627,427 

7,509,782 

26,602,837 

1819    February  26 

16,307,000 

1,622,330 

7,317,360 

25,246,690 

August     26 

16,972,140 

1,468,920 

7,216,530 

25,657,590 

1820    February  26 

15,402,830 

1,421,160 

6,745,160 

23,569,150 

August     26 

16,047,390 

1,633,730 

6,772,260 

24,453,380 

1821    February  26 

14,372,840 

1,615,600 

6,483,010 

22,471,450 

August     26 

16,095,020 

1,634,260 

2,598,460 

20,327,740 

1822    February  26 

15,178.490 

1,609,620 

1,384,360 

18,172,470 

August     26 

15,295,090 

1,610,600 

862,650 

17,768,340 

1823    February  26 

15,751,120 

1,742,190 

683,160 

18,176,479 

August     26 

17,392,260 

1,763,650 

550,010 

19,705,920 

1824    February  26 

17,244,940 

2,198,260 

486,600 

19,929,800 

August     26 

18,409,230 

2,122,760 

443,970 

20,975,960         | 

1825    February  26 

18,308,990 

2,334,260 

416,880 

21,060,130 

August     26 

17,091,120 

2,061,010 

396,670 

19,548,800 

1826    February  26 

21,100,400 

2,487,080 

1,367,560 

24,955,040 

August     26 

18,172,160 

2,040,400 

1,175,450 

21,388,010 

1827    February  26 

18,787,330 

2,052,310 

668,910 

21,508,550 

August     26 

19,253,890 

2,270,110 

483,060 

22,007,060 

1828    February  26 

19,428,010 

2,329,880 

416,890 

22,174,780 

August     26 

19,016,980 

2,417,440 

382,860 

21,817,280 

1829    February  26 

17,402,470 

2,444,660 

357,170 

20.204,300 

August     26 

17,164,940 

2,030,280 

334,190 

19,529,410 

1830    February  26 

17,862,990 

2,284,520 

320,550 

20,468,060          1 

August     26 

19,40,3,610 

2,217,870 

313,460 

21,934,940 

1831    February  26 

17,566,140 

1,777,790 

306,900 

19,650,830 

August     26 

16,774,890 

1,621,350 

302,480 

18,698,720 

1832    February  25 

16,201,890 

1,641,990 

2^9,190 

18,143,070 

August     25 

16,068,370 

1,533,970 

294,&10 

17,897,280 

1833    February  26 

■   17,507,320 

1,603,710 

292,450 

19,403,480 

August     26 

17,827,150 

1,604.590 

289,720 

19,721,460 
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No.  XVII.  —  An  Account  of  the  aggregate  Circulation  of  the  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
I  from  their  first  Establishment,  on  the  28th  of  February  and  31st  of  August  in  each  Year. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1827  February 

[  -       322,150 

1830  February 

.     1,482,160 

1832  February 

.    2,748,280 

August 

.       559,870 

August 

-    2,019,770 

August 

-     2,800.650 

1828  February 

-       585,820 

1831  February 

-    2,272,360 

1833  February 

-    3,088,670 

August 

-       649,740 

August 

-    2,433,860 

August 

-    3,313,850 

1829  February 

807,450 

August 

-     1,165,390 

III.   Banks  (English  Private  and  Provincial). 

Besides  charging  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted,  the  provincial  bankers 
are  mostly  in  the  habit  of  charging  5s.  or  6s.  per  cent,  as  commission.  They  also  charge 
a  commission  on  all  payments ;  and  derive  a  profit  from  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  &c.  They  usually  allow  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  money  deposited ;  but  the 
numerous  failures  that  have  taken  place  amongst  them  have,  by  generating  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors,  confined  this  branch  of  their  business  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  When  their  customers  overdraw  their  accounts,  they  are 
charged  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

Country  banks  established  by  individuals  possessed  of  adequate  funds,  and  managed 
with  due  discretion,  are  productive  of  the  greatest  service.  They  form  commodious 
reservoirs,  where  the  floating  and  unemployed  capital  of  the  surrounding  di.jtixccs 
is  collected,  and  from  which  it  is  again  distributed,  by  way  of  loan,  to  those  who  will 
employ  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  that  these  establishments  should  be  based  upon  solid  foundations.  But 
in  England,  unfortunately,  this  has  been  but  little  attended  to;  and  the  destruction 
of  country  banks  has,  upon  three  different  occasions,  —  in  1792,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
and  in  1825  and  1826,  —  produced  an  extent  of  bankruptcy  and  misery  that  has  never, 
perhaps,  been  equalled,  except  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France. 
Government  is  bound  to  interfere  to  hinder  the  recurrence  of  such  disastrous  results. 
The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1708,  preventing  the  association  of  more  than  six  persons  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  banking,  has  already  led  to  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banking 
companies  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  in  how  far  this  should  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  the  power 
to  establish  such  banks  is  all  that  is  required  to  establish  the  provincial  currency  on  a 
secure  foundation.  What  is  really  wanted,  is  not  a  regulation  to  allow  banks  with  large 
capitals  to  be  set  on  foot,  (for  there  have,  at  all  times,  been  many  such  banks  in  England,) 
but  a  regulation  to  prevent  any  bank,  be  its  partners  few  or  many,  from  issuing  notes 
without  previously  giving  security  for  their  payment.  This  would  render  the  bankruptcy 
of  such  banks  impossible,  and  would  give  a  degree  of  security  to  the  money  system  of 
the  country  that  it  can  never  otherwise  attain.  —  (The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question,  to  the  Note  on  Money,  in  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280 — 292. ) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  issued  againsfe 
country  bankers  in  England,  from  1809  to  1830,  both  inclusive:  — 


Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions, 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

1809 

4 

1815 

25 

1821 

10 

1826 

43 

1810 

£0 

1816 

37 

1822 

9 

1827 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

1823 

9 

1828 

3 

1812 

17 

1818 

3 

1824 

10 

1829 

3 

1813 

8 

1819 

13 

1825 

37 

1830 

14 

1814 

27 

1820 

4 

(Appen.  to  Report  on  Bank  Charter,  p.  116.) 
Exclusive  of  the  above,  many  banks  stopped  payments,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
creditors  and  the  public,  that  afterwards  resumed  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  affairs 
of  some  bankrupt  concerns  were  arranged  without  a  commission.      During  the  whole  of 
this  period,  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  gave  way. 

The  stamp  duties  on  country  bank  notes  have  been  already  specified  (p.  69. ). 
Besides  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  notes,  each  individual  or  company  issuing  them 
must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  30Z.  This  licence  specifies  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  body  corporate,  person,  or  persons,  in  the  firm  to  whom 
it  is  granted,  the  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  &c.  ;  and 
a  separate  licence  is  to  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or  place  where  any  notes  shall  be 
issued  by  or  on  account  of  any  banker,  &c.  Unless  the  licence  granted  to  persons  in 
partnership  set  forth  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
partnership,  whether  their  names  appear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such  licence 

shall  be  absolutely  void (55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  s.  24.)  For  the  regulations  as  to  the  issue 

of  unstamped  notes,  see  ante,  p.  69. 
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The  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  51  was  prohibited  in  England,  as  previously  shown, 
from  1777  to  1797  ;  but  they  continued  to  be  issued  from  the  latter  period  down  to  the 
5th  of  April,  1829,  when  their  further  issue  ceased  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  in 
1826.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  give  greater 
stability  to  the  system  of  country  banking  in  England,  by  shutting  up  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal channels  through  which  the  inferior  class  of  bankers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  their  notes  into  circulation.  But  notv/ithstanding  it  will  certainly  have  this 
effect,  the  policy  of  the  measure  seems  very  doubtful.  It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  imagine  that 
it  can  give  that  stability  to  the  banking  system  which  is  so  desirable ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  none  of  the  country  banks  existing  in  1793  had 
any  notes  for  less  than  51.  in  circulation,  upwards  of  one  third  of  their  entire  number 
stopped  payment  during  the  revulsion  that  then  took  place.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing 
but  the  exacting  of  security  for  payment  of  notes  can  ever  place  the  country  issue  of 
notes  on  that  solid  foundation  on  which  it  ought  to  stand ;  and  as  security  may  be 
taken  for  11.  notes  as  easily  as  for  those  of  51.,  there  would,  were  such  a  system  adopted, 
be  no  ground  for  suppressing  the  former. 

Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Banks.  —  It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  act  of  1708,  and  the  other  acts  conveying  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  not  only  prevented  any  company  with  more  than  6  partners  from  issuing 
notes  payable  on  demand ;  but  that  they  also  prevented  such  companies  from  under- 
taking ordinary  banking  business,  —  that  is,  from  receiving  the  money  of  individuals  and 
paying  their  drafts,  &c.  Recently,  however,  strong  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 
whether  companies  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  established  for  the  mere  business 
of  banking,  and  without  issuing  notes,  were  really  prohibited  by  the  acts  in  question. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  late  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
point  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  who 
gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  such  banks  might  be  legally  established  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  restricted  by  the 
act  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  46.  But  as  the  opinion  of  other  eminent  lawyers  differed  from 
theirs,  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  98.,  which  removes  all 
doubts  on  the  subject,  by  expressly  authorising  the  establishment  of  banks  not  issuing 
notes,  with  any  number  of  partners,  any  where  within  the  district  to  which  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a  bank  of  issue,  are  now  restricted.  —  (See 
ante,  p.  84.) 

Down  to  this  period  (September,  1833),  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  declar- 
atory enactment,  by  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  bank  in  the  metropolis ;  but  several 
projects  of  the  kind  have  been  made  public,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  some  of  them 
will  be  matured.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  beforehand  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
probable  working  of  such  establishments.  Provided,  however,  that  they  possess  large 
paid  up  capitals,  and  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  individually  liable,  as  at  present,  for 
the  debts  of  the  company,  it  may,  one  should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  they  will 
afford  comparatively  safe  places  for  the  deposit  of  money ;  and  in  so  far  their  institution 
will  be  advantageous.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  other  respects  they  wiU 
have  any  superiority  over  the  present  banks.  There  is  great  weight  in  the  following 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  before  the  committee  on  the  Bank  of  England 
charter :  —  "I  think  that  joint  stock  banks  are  deficient  in  every  thing  requisite  for 
the  conduct  of  banking  business,  except  extended  responsibility ;  the  banking  busi- 
ness requires  peculiarly  persons  attentive  to  all  its  details,  constantly,  daily,  and  hourly 
watchful  of  every  transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  businesses.  It  also 
requires  immediate,  prompt  decisions  upon  circumstances  when  they  arise,  — in  many 
cases  a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consultation  ;  it  also  requires  a  discretion 
to  be  exercised  with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Joint  stock  banks 
being,  of  course,  obliged  to  act  through  agents,  and  not  by  a  principal,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  restraint  of  general  rules,  cannot  be  guided  by  so  nice  a  reference  to  degrees 
of  difference  in  the  character  or  responsibility  of  parties ;  nor  can  they  undertake  to  regu- 
late the  assistance  to  be  granted  to  concerns  under  temporary  embarrassment  by  so 
accurate  a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  each  case."  — 
(Min.  ofEvid.  p.  236.) 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  the  competition  of  such  banks 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  private  banks,  may  not  be  productive  of  much  inconve- 
nience. It  will  be  very  apt,  at  times,  to  occasion  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  which  must,  of  course,  be  followed  by  a  fall 
of  the  exchange,  and  a  period  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is  stated,  that  the  metro- 
politan joint  stock  banks  are  to  give  interest  on  deposits ;  and  if  they  can  do  so  without 
endangering  their  stability,  it  will  be  an  important  advantage.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  it  is  possible  that  a  joint  stock  bank  should  be  able  to  do  what  would  seem  to 
exceed  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  managed  private  establishments. 
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As  already  remarked,  the  only  circumstance  in  which  joint  stock  banks  seem  to  have 
any  decided  superiority  over  private  companies,  consists  in  their  greater  responsiljility. 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  ult  joint  stock  companies.  Associations  of  this 
sort  may,  and  indeed  do,  exist,  that  are  in  all  respects  inferior  to  respectable  private  com- 
panies. And  it  seems  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fraud,  that  such  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  as  may  make  the  public  fully  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  all 
joint  stock  associations,  and  of  their  claims  to  credit  and  confidence. 

Proposed  Measures  as  to  Joint  Stock  Banks.  —  The  future  intentions  of  government  as 
to  the  regulation  of  private  banking  companies  in  England  were  supposed  to  be  partially 
develoi)ed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  speech  introducing  the  bill  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  According  to  the  statement  then  made, 
it  appears  to  have  been  intended  that  half  the  subscribed  capital  of  all  banks  for  the  issue 
of  notes  should  be  paid  up  and  vested  in  such  securities  as  parliament  should  direct ; 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  partners  in  such  banks  should  be  unlimited  ;  and  that  their 
accounts  should  be  periodically  published.  In  the  case  of  banks  not  issuing  notes,  only 
a  fourth  part  of  their  subscribed  capital  was  to  be  paid  up,  and  the  responsibility  of  their 
shareholders  was  to  be  limited. 

But  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  above  plan  which  relates  to  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  banks  of  issue,  the  consideration  of  the  remainder  was  deferred  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity  ;  and  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  quarter  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  hope  it  may  never  be  revived.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  regulations  would 
not  have  amended  any  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  system  of  English  country 
banking,  while  there  are  not  a  few  which  it  would  have  materially  aggravated.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  such  banks  as 
do  not  issue  notes,  further  than  to  let  the  public  know  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  the 
real  amount  of  their  paid  tip  capital ;  and  the  proposed  interference  in  the  case  of  banks 
that  do  issue  notes,  could  have  been  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  On  this  point  we 
shall  take  leave  to  quote  a  conclusive  paragraph  from  a  Memorial  drawn  up  by  the  directors 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company :  —  "  We  contend,  first, 
that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of  notes  is  concerned,  banking  is  essentially  a  private 
business,  with  which  the  state  has  no  more  title  to  interfere  than  it  has  to  interfere  with 
any  other  description  of  mercantile  agency.  If  A.  choose  to  deposit  money  in  (he  hands 
of  B.,  who  lends  it  to  others,  why  is  the  interference  of  government  more  necessary 
than  if  A.  had  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  C,  who  employs  it  in  manufactures  or 
agriculture?  It  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  that  coins,  and  the  paper  notes 
issued  as  substitutes  for  them,  be  always  of  their  professed  value  ;  but  assuredly  it  is  no 
part  of  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  those  into  whose  hands  coins  or  paper 
may  come.  We  contend,  secondly,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  right  to  exact  security  from 
banks  of  issue,  that  should  not  he  done  by  the  compulsory  investment  of  a  portion  of 
their  capital.  The  issues  of  one  bank  may  be  more  than  twice  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  its  capital ;  while  those  of  another,  placed  in  a  different  situation,  or  conducted  in  a 
different  way,  inay  be  under  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  its  capital.  What,  then,  could 
be  more  unequal  as  respects  the  banks,  and  more  illusory  as  respects  the  public,  than  to 
oblige  both  these  establishments  to  give  security  for  their  issues  by  vesting  half  their 
capital  in  government  stock?  Were  the  first  bank  to  stop  payment,  the  security  in  tl  e 
hands  of  government  would  not  afford  the  holders  of  its  notes  more  tlian  from  3i'.  4</.  to 
5s.  in  the  pound ;  while,  were  the  latter  in  the  same  predicament,  the  holders  of  its 
notes  would  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  government  securities,  and  there  would  be  a  large 
surplus  over.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  security  to  be  given  by  a  bank  of  issue 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  its  issues,  and  not  to  its  capital.  The  former  mode  will 
effectually  protect  the  public  from  loss ;  the  latter  gives  little,  or  rather  no  protection 
whatevei-."  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  ludicrous  to  tamper  with  a  subject  of  this  sort.  Nothing 
sliort  of  the  obligation  to  give  security  for  their  issues  can  ever  give  the  public  that 
effectual  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  currency  that  is  so  essential ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  plan  at  once  fair  and  equal  as  respects  different  banks. 

Distinction  between  subscribed  and  paid  up  Capital.  Expediency  of  suppressing  all 
Reference  to  the  former.  —  An  immediate  stop  ought,  we  think,  to  be  put  to  the  practice 
now  so  prevalent  among  joint  stock  banking  companies,  of  representing  their  capitals  as 
consisting,  not  of  what  has  been  actually  paid  up  by  the  shareholders,  but  of  what  they 
have  subscribed  for.  Not  a  few  institutions  have  recently  been  set  on  foot  in  England, 
professing  to  have  capitals  of  1,000,000/.,  2,000,000/.,  or  more,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
capital  docs  not  really  consist  of  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  The  practice  is  to  organise 
a  company  with  some  5,000  or  10,000  shares  of  100/.  each  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood that  not  more  than  5  or  at  inost  10  i)er  cent,  of  each  share  is  to  be  called  up  ;  and 
if  more  were  demanded,  it  is  most  probable  it  could  not  be  paid,  at  least  without 
much  difficulty.      This  practice  is  pregnant  with  mischief.      In  the  first  place,  it  tends 
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to  deceive  the  public,  who  Imagine  there  can  be  no  risk  in  dealing  with  a  bank  professing 
to  possess  1,000,000/.  of  capital,  who  yet  might  hesitate  about  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  were  they  aware  that  the  capital  paid  into  its  coffers,  and  on  which  it  carries  on 
business,  does  not  really  exceed  50,000/.  or  100,000/.  In  the  second  place,  this  system 
tends  to  deceive  the  mass  of  the  partners.  These  are  tempted  to  embark  in  such 
hazardous  concerns,  imagining  that  they  are  to  be  large  shareholders  with  but  little  out- 
lay, and  that  they  will  derive  a  considerable  dividend  upon  the  nominal  amount  of  their 
shares !  We  mistake  if  a  good  many  such  persons  be  not  in  the  end  grievously  disap- 
pointed. Banking,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  is  not  a  business  in  which  large  profits 
can  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  many  banking  houses  made  immense  sums  during  the 
war,  but  they  did  this  more  as  dealers  in  the  funds,  and  particularly  by  their  rise  on 
the  return  of  peace,  than  as  bankers.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  prudently  con- 
ducted banking  establishment  will  now  count  much  upon  this  source  of  emolument. 
At  present,  the  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  best  established  Scotch  banks  varies,  we 
believe,  from  about  5  to  6  per  cent.  ;  and  as  they  might  invest  their  capital  at  3§  or  4 
per  cent.,  it  appears  that  the  real  profits  of  banking,  even  in  the  best  managed  concerns, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  from  1^  to  2^  per  cent. 

It  is,  besides,  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  banking  concern  can  ever  be  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  foundation,  that  is  not  possessed  of  a  pretty  large  amount  of  paid  up 
and  available  capital.  We  believe,  however,  that  several  of  the  joint  stock  companies 
recently  established  in  England  take  a  different  view  of  this  matter  ;  and  that  they 
trust  more  to  deposits  and  credit,  than  to  their  command  of  capital  of  their  own. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  these,  or,  indeed,  to  any  associations  whatever,  being  allowed 
to  issue  notes,  provided  they  give  full  security  for  their  payment  :  but  government  and 
parliament  will  be  alike  neglectful  of  their  duty  to  the  public  if  they  do  not  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  compel  this  being  done  ;  and  to  secure  the  currency  of  the  country  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  fraud,  mismanagement,  or  insufficient  capital  of  its  issuers.  The 
system  of  advertising  subscribed  instead  of  paid  up  capitals  ought  also  to  be  put  an  end 
to  ;  nor  ought  any  association  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  its  capital  exceeds  what  has 
actually  been  paid  into  its  coffers. 

Responsibility  ought  not,  in  any  Case,  to  he  limited.  —  We  protest  against  the  pro- 
posal for  allowing  the  partners  in  banks  not  issuing  notes  to  limit  their  responsibility. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  good  for  nothing,  except  to  serve  as  a  premium  on  every  species 
of  fraud.  What  check  would  there  be,  under  such  a  system,  to  hinder  the  partners  of  a 
bank  going  on  for  a  series  of  years  dividing  large  profits,  when,  perhaps,  they  were 
really  incurring  a  loss,  until  every  farthing  of  its  capital  and  deposits  was  absorbed  ?  To  talk 
of  subjecting  such  persons  to  punishment  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  on  evidence  derived  from 
their  books,  is  absurd ;  for,  supposing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  defraud, 
they  might  easily  keep  their  books  so  that  they  could  afford  no  information  that  was  not 
false  or  misleading.  The  annexed  list  of  joint  stock  banking  companies  shows  that  there 
is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  engage  in  such  concerns  even  with  the 
present  unlimited  responsibility.  And  the  way  in  which  some  of  them  ai-e  conducted, 
proves  sufficiently,  if  any  such  proof  were  wanted,  that  the  serious  liabilities  incurred  by 
the  partners  are  not  more  than  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  To  lessen  them 
would  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  folly.  If  we  are  to  interfere,  let  them  be  increased,  not 
diminished.  But  in  the  case  of  banks  not  issuing  notes,  enough  is  done  if  measures 
bo  taken  to  prevent  deception,  by  letting  the  public  know  the  partners  in  them,  and 
making  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  means  of  evading  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  their  engagements.  The  first  object  may  be  secured  by  compelling  all  banking 
associations  whatever  to  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
partners,  with  the  amount  of  their  paid  up  capital ;  and  to  accomplish  the  latter  object, 
we  have  merely  to  abstain  from  interference,  and  to  let  the  law  take  its  natural 
course. 

Accounts  of  Issues.  —  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  directs  that  all  persons  or  associ- 
ations carrying  on  banking  business,  and  issuing  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  shall 
keep  weekly  accounts  of  their  issues;  and  shall,  within  a  month  of  each  of  the  quarters 
ending  witli  the  1st  of  April,  1st  of  July,  1st  of  October,  and  1st  of  January,  make  up, 
from  the  weekly  accounts,  an  average  account,  verified  on  oath,  of  their  issues  during  the 
preceding  quarter,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Stamp-office  in  London.  Penalty 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make  and  transmit  such  account,  500/.  on  the  corporation, 
company,  persons,  &c.  issuing  the  notes,  and  100/.  on  the  secretary  so  offending.  The 
wilful  sending  a  false  return  to  be  punished  as  perjury. 

Drawing  on  London.  —  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  repeals  the  regulation  in  the 
7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.,  prohibiting  banks  with  more  than  6  partners  from  drawing  on  London 
on  demand,  or  otherwise,  for  sums  of  less  than  50/.  —  §  2. 
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No.  I.  —  An  Account  of  the  Numbor  of  Licences    taken  out  by   Country  Bankers  in  England    and 
Wales,  in  each  Year  since  1809. 


Years. 

Licences. 

Years. 

Licences. 

Years. 

Licences. 

Years. 

Licences. 

1809 

702 

18]5 

916 

1821 

781 

1827 

668 

1810 

782 

1816 

831 

1822 

776 

1828 

672 

1811 

779 

1817 

752 

1823 

779 

1829 

677 

1812 

825 

1818 

765 

1824 

788 

1830 

671 

1813 

922 

1819 

787 

1825 

797 

1831 

641 

1814 

940 

1820 

769 

1826 

809 

1832 

6,^6 

N.  B.— The  years  in  this  account  end  on  the  10th  of  October.  The  account  for  1832  only  comes  down  to 
the  26th  of  June. 

Stamp  Office,  26th  of  June,  1S32. 


No.  II.  —  An  Account  of  all  Places  where  United  or  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  been  established  under 
the  Act  7  Geo.  4.  c. 46.,  together  with  the  Number  of  Partners  therein;  also,  the  Nominal  Capital* 
of  each  such  Bank,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  paid  up.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  504.  Sess.  183.3.) 


Number  of 
Partners. 


Birmingham 

Liverpool  -  .  -  - 

Manchester  and  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  and 

Stockport  in  Cheshire. 
Kendal      -  .  -  - 

Barnsley  .  -  -  . 

Birmingham  ... 

Bradford,  Yorkshire  -  -  . 

Bradford,  Yorkshire 

Bristol  -    "  . 

Workington,  Cockermouth,  Maryport,  Wig 
ton,  Carlisle  and  Penrith. 

Darlington,  Stockton  and  Barnard  Castle,  in 
Durham  ;  Nortliallerton  and  Stokesley  in 
Yorkshire. 

Ciloncester  _  -  - 

Halifax  .... 

Huddersfield  ... 

Knaresborough,  Wetherby,  Ripon,  Easing- 
wold,  Helmsley,  Thirsk,  Boroughbridge, 
Masham,  Pately  Bridge,  Otley  and  Harro- 
gate. 

Lancaster,  Ulverston  and  Preston 

Leeds        _  .  -  -  . 

Leicester  and  Hinckley        -  - 

Carlisle      -  -  -  . 

Liverpool  -  -  -  . 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
Warrington,  Bury,  Preston,  Blackburn 
and  Wigan,  in  Lancashire  ;  Stockport  and 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire;  Hanley,  Stafford, 
Cheadle,  Lane  End  and  Hugeley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire;  Market  Drayton  in  Shropshire, 
and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire. 

Mirfield,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Dews- 
bury  and  Dobcross. 

Norwich,  Swaft'ham,  Foulsham,  East  Dere- 
ham, Fakenham,  Lynn,  Harleston  and 
Watton,  in  Norfolk ;  and  Bungay  in  Suf. 
folk. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  Northumberland, 
and  Sunderland  in  Durham. 

Plymouth,  Devonport  and  Kingsbridge 

Saddleworth,  Ashton  and  Oldham 

Sheffield  .  -  -  . 

Stamford,  Spalding,  Market  Deeping,  Boston, 
Bourn  and  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire; 
Oundle,  Kettering,  Thrapstone  and  Peter- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire;  Oakham 
and  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire  ;  Melton 
Mowbray  and  Market  Harborough,  in 
Leicestershire ;  Huntingdon  in  Hunts, 
and  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Chard,  Crew- 
kerne,  llminster,  Langport,  Wells,  Bruton 
and  Shepton  Mallet. 

Wakefield 

Whitehaven  and  Penrith 

Wolverhampton         -  -  . 

York,  Malton,  Selby,  Howden,  Scarborough 

and  Goole. 
York,  Bridlington  and  Great  Driffield 


The  Bank  of  Birmingham 

The  Bank  of  Liverpool 

The  Bank  of  Manchester      -  - 

The  Bank  of  Westmorland 

The  Barnsley  Banking  Company 

The  Birmingham  Banking  Company 

The  Bradford  Banking  Company 

The     Bradford     Commercial     Joint     Stock 

Banking  Comnany. 
The  Bristol  Old  Hank 
The  Cumberland  Union  Banking  Company  . 

The  Darlington  District  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company. 

The  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company 
The  Halifax  Joint  Stock  Barking  Company 
The  Huddersfield  Banking  Company 
The    Knaresborough    and    Claro    Banking 
Company. 


The  Lancaster  Banking  Company 

The  Leeds  Banking  Company 

The  Leicestershire  Banking  Company 

The  Leith  Banking  Company 

The  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
Banking  Company. 


The  Mirfield  and  Huddersfield  District 
Banking  Con^p<iny. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company. 

North  of  England  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  Banking  Company 

The  Saddleworth  Banking  Company 

The  Sheffield  Banking  Company 

The  Stamford  and  Spalding  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company. 


Stuckey's  Banking  Company 


The  Wakefield  Banking  Company 

The  Whitehaven  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com. 
pany. 

The  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
Banking  Company. 

The  York  City  and  County  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

The  York  Union  Banking  Company 


203 
427 


129 
119 
295 
173 
131 

8 
158 

274 


130 
172 

285 
160 


81 

496 

53 

14 

104 

857 


213 
131 


505 

132 
113 
154 
74 


12 

217 

225 

259 
286 
€00 


*  This  department  is  not  in  possession  of  any  information  which  enables  a  statement  to  be 
the  nominal  capital  of  each  such  Bank,  and  the  amount  of  capital  paid  up. 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  Somerset  Place,  4lh  of  Jul  v,  1833. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  countrj'-  notes  in 
circulation  at  different  periods.  But  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  the  late 
INIr.  JMushet,  of  the  Mint,  founded  partly  on  official  returns,  and  partly  on  the  estimates 
of  IMr.  Sedgwick,  late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  hitherto  published. 

No.  III.  —  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Country  Bank  Notes,  of  all  Denominations,  stamped  in  each 
Ye.tr,  eliding  Oct.  10  ,  from  1804  to  I8J5  inclusive,  with  the  Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decrease, 
comparing  each  Vear  with  the  Year  preceding;  together  with  an  Estnnate  of  the  total  Amount  in 
Circulation,  accordiiig  to  Mr.  Sedgwick's  Tai)lL's,  in  each  Year,  from  IHOi  to  182.3  inclusive  ;  with  the 
Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decrease,  comparing  each  Year  with  the  Year  preceding. 


The  .\mount  of  Coun- 

The  Amount  of  Coun- 

The Percent- 

The Percent-    try  Bank  xN'otes  in  Cir- 

The  Percent- 

The Percent- 

try Bank  Notes  of  all 

age  of 

age  of           culation,  according  to 
Djcrea.se,  com-    Mr.  Sedgwick's    Ta- 

age  of 

age  of 

Denominations  stamp 

Increase,  com- 

Increase, com- 

Decrea,^i.,com- 

Years. 

ed  in  each  year,  end- 

paring each 

paring  each      bles     in    each    year. 

paring  each 

p  iring  each 

ing     Oct.     10.,  from 

year  w;th  th« 

year  with  the  |  ending  Oct.  lU.,  from 

Year  with  the 

vear  with  the 

1804  to  1825. 

year  preceding. 

year  preceding.)  ISOl   to   ISJJ   inclu- 
1  sive. 

y'ear  preceding. 

y^ar  preceding. 

180.5 

11,342,413 

. 

1806 

11,480,547 

1-2 

1807 

6,587,'J98 

. 

42-6 

18,021,900 

1808 

8,6.-3,077 

23-8 

. 

16,87  l,.)2t 

- 

6-3 

1809 

15,737,'>86* 

81-8 

- 

23,702,493 

40-5 

1810 

10,517,519 

. 

3M 

23,^.93,.Sc.8 

•8 

1811 

8,792,433 

. 

16-4 

21,4.)3,{KJ0 

1-6 

181 '2 

10,577,134 

20-3 

- 

19,944,0.10 

7- 

1813 

l2,6l.'->,509 

19-2 

- 

2-2,597.000 

"    13-3  ■ 

181 1 

10,773,375 

. 

14o 

£.2,709,000 

•5 

1S15 

7,624,949 

_ 

21!  2 

1.4,011,000 

16-3 

if-ifi 

6,423,  Ki.  J 

- 

15-7 

15,0^'(i,000 

20-1) 

1817 

9,(J75,y58 

411 

. 

1.".,898,000 

5-3  " 

1818 

li.',316,868 

35-7 

- 

20,507,(100 

29- 

1819 

6,1.30,313 

. 

50-2 

17,366,875 

15-3 

1820 

3,574,894 

417 

11,767,.>91 

- 

32-2 

1821 

S,987,.-.82 

"    115' 

. 

S,4U,281 

- 

i8-5 

1822 

4,217,241 

5-7 

. 

8,067,260 

- 

41 

1823 

4,657,589 

10-4 

. 

8,798,277 

9- 

1824 

6,093,367 

30-8 

. 

10,604,172 

20-5 

182.-; 

8.5:;2.4J8 

40- 

- 

14,147,211 

23-4 

No.  IV.  —  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Country  Bank  Notes,  of  all  Denominations,  stamped  in  each  Y'ear 
from  182t  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

■\'alue. 

Years. 

Value.                          i 

£ 

£ 

182i 

1,239,755 

1830 

1,955,430 

1.S27 

1,970,595 

1831 

2,217,915 

1&2S 

2,812,130 

183-2 

1,751,685 

1S29 

2.4(;3,700 

(Pari.  Paper,  No.  456.  Sess.  1833.J 
N.  B.  —  No  1/.  and  2A  notes  were  stamped  after  the  3d  of  February,  1826. 


IV.  Banks  (Scotck). 

The  act  of  1708,  preventing  more  than  6  individuals  from  entering  into  a  partnership 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  consequence  of 
this  exemption,  several  banking  companies,  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  have  always 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

Bank  of  Scotland.  —  This  institution  was  projected  by  Mr.  John  Holland,  merchant 
of  London,  and  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament  (Will.  3.  Pari.  1.  §  5.) 
in  1695,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Its  ori- 
ginal capital  was  1,200,000^.  Scotch,  or  iaO,OOOZ.  sterling,  distributed  in  shares  of  1,000/. 
Scotch,  or  83Z.  6s.  8d.  sterling,  each.  The  act  exempted  the  capital  of  the  bank  from  all 
public  burdens  ;  and  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  21  years. 
The  objects  for  which  the  bank  was  instituted,  and  its  mode  of  management,  were  in- 
tended to  be,  and  have  been,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  re.sponsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  increa.sed  to  200,000/.  in  1744;  and  was  enlarged  by 
subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  the  last  of  which  (44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.)  was  passed  in  1804, 
to  1,500,000/.,  its  present  amount.  Of  this  sum,  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  up.  The 
last  mentioned  act  directed  that  all  sums  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank  should  hence- 
forth be  rated  in  sterling  money,  that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock  by  .shares 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that,  for  the  future,  it  should  be  transferred  in  any  sums 
or  parcels.  On  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1  707,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  under- 
took the  rccoinage,  and  effected  the  exchange  of  the  currency  in  Scotland:  it  was  also 
tlie  organ  of  government,  in  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in  1817. 

•  In  1809,  the  duty  on  11.  notes  was  increased  from  5d.  to  4<f.,  and  may  account  for  the  great  increase  in 
this  year,  the  notes  bearing  a  Sd.  stamp  being  no  longer  issuable. 
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The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  the  only  Scotch  bank  constituted  by  act  of  parliament.  It 
began  to  establish  branches  in  1G96  ;  and  issued  notes  for  IZ.  so  early  as  1704.  The  bank 
also  began,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  receive  deposits  on  interest,  and  to  grant  credit  on 
cash  accounts;  a  minute  of  the  directors  with  respect  to  the  nnode  of  kee])ing  the  latter, 
being  dated  so  far  back  as  17'29.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced and  established -the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  banking  system,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  probably  sui)erior  to  every  other  system  hitherto  esta- 
blished. Generally  speaking,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  always  been  cc.nducted  on  sound 
and  liberal  principles ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  has  been  productive,  both  directly 
and  as  an  example  to  other  banking  establishments,  of  much  public  utility  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  ihe  act  of  Will.  3.,  establishing  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, declared  that  all  foreigners  who  became  partners  in  the  bank,  should,  by  doing  so, 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  naturalised  Scotchmen.  After  being  for  a  long  time 
forgotten,  this  clause  was  taken  advantage  of  in  1818,  when  several  aliens  acquired  pro- 
perty in  the  bank  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  naturalisation  But  after  being 
suspended,  the  privilege  was  finally  cancelled  in  1822. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  in  1818  ;  —  the  terms  and  mode  of  traiisacting 
business  are,  of  course,  sometimes  altered,  according  to  circumstances. 

I.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  national  establishment ;  erected  and  regulated  by  the  legislature 
alone  :  and  expressly  as  a  public  Bank  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures;  and  for  other  olijects  of  public  policy.—. 
( If  ill.  I'arl.  1.  §  5. ;  14  Geo.  3.  c.  32.  :  24  Geo.  3.  c.  8. ;  32  Geo.  3.  c  25. ;  34  Geo.  3.  c.  19.  j  44  Geo.  3. 
c.  23.) 

II.  The  statutory  capital  is  at  present  1,.'JOO,000/.  sterling.  It  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  ;  and 
has  been  subscribed  (or.     I,()()0,()(;()/.  has  been  called  for,  and  paid  in.  —  (44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.) 

III.  .Subscribers,  if  not  under  obligation  to  the  Bank,  may,  at  pleasure,  transfer  their  right.  If  under 
obligation  to  tiie  Bank,  the  obligation  must  be  previously  liquitlated  ;  or,  the  i)roceeds  of  the  sale,  at  a 
price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors,  must  be  applied  towards  such  li<iuidaticn.  Transfers  are  made 
by  a  short  assigiunent  and  acceptance  thereof,  both  in  a  register  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  ex- 
pense, beside  the  government  stamp,  is  Us.  —  ( JV>ll.  Pari.  1.   ^  5.) 

IV.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  l)e  acquired,  hi  any  poitions,  by  any  person,  community,  or  other 
lawful  party  whatsoever;  without  selection,  exclusion,  or  limitation  of  numbers.  —  {Jf'ill.  Pari.  1.  ^5. ; 
44  Geo  3.  c.  23.) 

V.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  conveyed  by  latter  will,  and,  if  specially  mentioned,  without  ex- 
pense of  confirmation.  It  cannot  be  arrested  :  the  holder's  right  may  be  adjuiiged.  Dividends  may  be 
arrested.  —  ( IVill.  Pari.  1.   §  5.) 

VI.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  corporation  by  art  of  parliament.  The  Bank's  transactions  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  stockholders  ;  and  theirs  from  those  of  the  Bank.  —  i  Jlill.  Pari.  1.   ^  5.) 

VII.  The  establishment  is  expressly  debarred  from  any  other  business  than  that  of  banking.  — 
{Will.  Pari.  1.  §  5.) 

VIII.  The  management  is  vested,  by  statute,  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  ordinary, 
and  twelve  extiaordinary  directors.  Tliey  are  chosen  annually,  on  the  last  'I'uesday  of  Marcli,  by  th.e 
stockholders  having  2501.  of  stock  or  ui)vvards.  Those  above  2.0/.  have  a  vote  for  every  V.^(7.  ;  to  .7,(.U('/., 
or  20  votes.  No  person  can  have  more  than  20  votes.  I'he  governor  must  hold,  at  least,  2,(  OCA  of  stock  ; 
the  deputy  governor  l/yiill. ;  and  each  director  750/.  They  swear  to  be  equal  to  all  persons  :  and  cannot 
hold  any  inferior  office  in  the  Bank.  —  i  JV/ll.  Pari.  1.   ^  5.  ;     14  Geo.  3.  e.  32.  ;     44  Geo.  3.  c.  23.) 

IX.  The  executive  jiart  is  conducted  by  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  other  public  officers,  all  sworn. 
Those  having  the  otticia!  charge  of  cash  find  due  security.  —  ( idlL  Pari.  1.   ^  5.) 

X.  The  Hoard  of  directors  .Mts  f(;r  the  general  administration  of  the  Bank,  at  the  Bank's  Public  Head 
Office  in  Edinburgh.  The  local  busiiuss  of  tlu.t  district  is  also  conducted  at  that  office.  For  the  local 
business  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  has  its  regular  public  offices  in  the  princii)al  towns. 
At  each  of  these  offices,  there  is  the  iJank  agent  or  cashier,  who  gives  uue  security,  and  conducts  the 
Bank's  business  for  that  district,  in  the  iniinner  after  mentioned,  'there  is  al.-o  the" Bank's  accountant 
for  that  office;  who  is  appointed  by  the  directors.  —  [Jf'ill.  Pari.  ].   ^  5.) 

XI.  The  Bank  take.s  in  money,  at  all  its  jiublic  offices,  on  deposit  receipts  or  promissory  notes,  or  on 
cunent  deposit  account.*  At  the  Head  Office,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  any  of  the  agencies,  are 
given:  at  each  agency,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  the  Head  Office,  are  given.  All  these  documents 
are  on  t/ie  Bank's  c/ieck  (and  sealed  with  the  Bank's  sealf).  I'hey  bear,  in  words,  to  be  "  For  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  ;  "  or,  "  For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  '  These  documents 
are  signed,  if  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  accountant :  if  at  aa 
agency,  they  must  be  signed  by  the  Bank's  agent  as  a^^ent,  and  countersigned  by  the  Bank's  ac- 
countant tor  that  agency ;  otherwise  they  infer  no  obligation  on  the  Bank.  —  [liesolution  of  Court, 
28th  Feb.  1793.) 

XII.  Bills  on  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  town  where  the  Bank  has  its  official  correspondents,  are  dis- 
counted  and  purchased  at  all  the  Bank's  public  offices.  The  Bank's  agents  judge,  in  ordinary  cases,  of 
the  bills  presented  ;  so  that  i>arties  meet  with  no  delay.  I'hc  Bank  does  not  sell,  at  any  of  its  offices,  the 
bills  which  it  has  discounted  and  purchased.  Its  ageiits  cannot  indorse  its  bills,  unless  officially  to  tlie 
treasurer.  — [Resolution  of  Court,  23d  Feb.  1789.) 

XIII.  Government  stock  and  other  public  funds,  transferable  in  London,  may  be  purchased  or  sold, 
and  dividends  thereon  may  be  received,  through  the  Bank. 

XIV.  The  Bank  gives  credit  on  cash  aecounls  at  any  of  its  offices,  on  bond,  with  security.  The  secu- 
rity may  be  personal  co-oblige  nt.s,  conjunctly  and  severally;  or  Bank  of  Scotland  stock;  or  both  :  or 
such  other  security  as  may  be  specially  agreed  on.  Applications  for  cash  accounts  are  given  in  to  the 
office  where  the  cash  account  is  wanted,  and  must  specify  the  credit  desired,  and  the  security  jjroposed  ; 
and  the  individual  partners,  where  copaitiieries  are  proposed.  Cash  accoiuits  are  granted  by  the  directors 
only  ;  and  are  not  recalled  unless  by  their  special  authority.  It  is  underv-tood  that  these  credits  are  not 
used  as  dead  loans,  to  produce  interest  only.     In  the  fair  course  of  business,  the  advantage  of  the  Bank 

*  The  Bank  has  always  allowed  interest  on  deposits.  The  rate  allowed  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
variations  in  the  market  rate.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  late  war  it  was  as  high  as  4  per  cent. ;  Lv;fc 
at  present  it  is  only  2  per  cent. 

t  The  seal  is  now  dispensed  with,  except  on  the  Bank's  notes. 
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18  consulted  by  an  active  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  by  frequent  repayments  to  it  in  a  way  least  affect)  ng 
that  circulation. -fRcsolul ion  of  Court,  6th  Nov.  1729,  and  23d  Feb.  1789.) 

XV.  The  Bank's  dividend  of  profits  has  for  some  time  been  9^  per  cent,  per  annum  (at  present,  1833, 
it  is  6  per  cent.)  on  that  part  of  its  capital  stock,  or  1,000,000/.  sterling,  paid  in.     The  dividends  are  paid 
regularly  twice  a  vear,  without  expense.     They  may  be  drawn  either  at  the  Bank's  Head  Office,  or  at 
any  of  its  other  offices,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  stockholder. 
By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    , 
6th  Nov.  1818. 

INIost  of  the  other  Scotch  banks  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  details  as  to  its  management  will  nearly  apply 
to  Ihem  all. 

The  Boi/al  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in  1727.  Its  original  capital  was  151,000/. 
At  present  it  amounts  to  2,000,000/. 

The  British  Linen  Company  was  incorporated  in  1746,  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen.  But  the  views  in  which  it  originated 
were  speedily  abandoned ;  and  it  became  a  banking  company  only.  Its  capital  amounts 
to  500,000/. 

None  of  the  other  banking  companies  established  in  Scotland  are  chartered  asso- 
ciations, with  limited  responsibility  ;  the  partners  being  jointly  and  individually  liable,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  tlieir  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the  firms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
National  Bank,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company,  the  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  the 
Perth  Banking  Company,  &:c.,  have  very  numerous  bodies  of  partners.  Their  affairs  are 
uniformly  conducted  by  a  Board  of  directors,  annually  chosen  by  the  shareholders. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  began,  as  already  stated,  to  issue  1/.  notes  so  early  as  1704; 
and  their  is.sue  has  since  been  continued  without  interruption.  "  In  Scotland,"  to  use 
the  statement  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1826,  on  the  Promissory  Notes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  "  the  issue  of  promissory  notes 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  smri  of  not  less  than  20s.  has  been  at  all  times 
permitted  by  law ;  nor  has  any  act  been  passed,  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue 
shall  continue  legal  in  that  country.  In  England,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a 
less  sum  than  51.  was  prohibited  by  law  from  the  year  1777  to  the  period  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been  permitted  .since  1797;  and  the  permission 
will  cease,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  in  April,  1829." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  bankruptcies  among  the  Scotch  banks.  In  1793 
and  1825,  when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial  banks  were  swept  off,  there  was  not 
a  single  establishment  in  Scotland  that  gave  way.  This  superior  stability  seems  to  be 
ascribable  partly  to  the  formation  of  so  many  banks  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners, 
which  tends  to  prevent  any  company  with  only  a  few  partners,  imless  they  are  known  to 
possess  considerable  fortunes,  from  getting  paper  into  circulation  ;  partly  to  the  less 
risk  attending  the  business  of  banking  in  Scotland  ;  and  partly  to  the  facility  afforded  by 
llie  lav/  of  Scotland  of  attaching  a  debtor's  property,  whether  it  consist  of  land  or 
moveables,  and  making  it  available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

In  the  Report  already  quoted,  the  last-mentioned  topic  is  touched  upon  as  follows : 
—  "  The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking  establishments,  by  affording  to  the  creditor 
great  facilities  of  ascertaining  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  individual  partners,  and 
by  making  the  private  fortunes  of  those  partners  available  for  the  discharge  of  the 
obligations  of  the  bank  with  which  they  are  connected.  There  is  no  liinitation  upon 
the  number  of  partners  of  which  a  banking  company  in  Scotland  may  con.sist ;  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  two  chartered  banks,  which  have 
very  considerable  capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are  bound  jointly  and 
severally,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune,  for  the  whole 
debts  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  empowered  to  attach  the  real  and 
heritable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  personal  debts, 
among  which  may  be  classed  debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may 
be  had,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  payment,  to  each  description  of  property  at  the  same 
time.  Execution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor  merely  during  his  life, 
but  proceeds  with  equal  effect  upon  that  property  after  his  decease. 

"  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records  gives  ready  means  of  procuring 
information  with  resjjcct  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  which  any  person  in  Scotland 
may  be  possessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  that  country  is  secure  until  the  seisine 
(that  is,  the  in.strument  certifying  that  actual  delivery  has  been  given)  is  put  on  record, 
nor  is  any  mortgage  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  manner  recorded. 

*'  In  the  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  not 
regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  hy  the  date  of  its  record.  These  records  are 
accessible  to  all  persons ;  and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the  effective  means 
which  a  banking  company  possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations ;  and  the  partners  in 
that  company  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  risk  and 
respon.sibility  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed," 
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Deposits.  —  As  was  previously  observed,  all  the  Scotch  banks  receive  deposits  of  so 
low  a  value  as  lOZ.,  and  sometimes  lower,  and  allow  interest  upon  them. 

"  The  interest,"  say  the  committee,  "  allov/ed  by  the  Bank  upon  deposits  varies  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  current  rate  of  interest  which  money  generally  bears.  At 
present  (1826)  the  interest  allowed  upon  deposits  is  4  per  cent."  (At  this  moment 
(1833)  the  interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  only  2  or  2^  per  cent.)  "  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the  Scotch  banks 
amounts  to  about  20,000,0007.  or  21,00O,000Z."  (It  is  believed  to  be  now,  (1833,) 
little  if  any  thing  under  24,000,000/.)  "  The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  esti- 
mate cannot  of  course  be  relied  on.  The  witness  by  whom  it  was  made  thought 
that  the  amount  of  deposits  could  not  be  less  than  16,000,000/.,  nor  exceed  25,000,000/., 
and  took  an  intermediate  sum.  as  the  probable  amount.  Another  witness,  who  had 
been  connected  for  many  years  with  different  banks  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  expe- 
rience of  their  concerns  at  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  stated 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  with  which  he  had  been  connected  were 
in  sums  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Being  asked  what  class  of  the  commu- 
nity it  is  that  makes  tfje  small  deposits,  he  gave  the  following  answer,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  mode  of  conducting  this  branch  of  the  banking  business  in  Scotlana 
has  long  given  to  that  country  many  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks. 

*'  Question.  What  class  of  the  community  is  it  that  makes  the  smallest  deposits?  — 
Answer.  They  are  generally  the  labouring  classes  in  towns  like  Glasgow  :  in  country- 
places,  like  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  it  is  from  servants  and  fishermen,  and  that  class  of  the 
community,  who  save  small  sums  from  their  earnings,  till  they  come  to  be  a  bank  deposit. 
There  is  now  a  facility  for  their  placing  money  in  the  Provident  Banks,  which  receive 
money  till  the  deposit  amounts  to  10/.  When  it  comes  to  10/.,  it  is  equal  to  the 
minimum  of  a  bank  deposit.  The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  is  an  extension 
of  the  Provident  Bank  system.  Half-yearly  or  yearly  those  depositors  come  to  the  bank, 
and  add  the  savings  of  their  labour,  with  the  interest  that  has  accrued  upon  the  deposits 
from  the  previous  half  year  or  year,  to  the  principal ;  and  in  this  way  it  goes  on  without 
being  at  all  reduced,  accumulating  (at  compound  interest)  till  the  depositor  Ls  able 
either  to  buy  or  build  a  house,  when  it  comes  to  be  100/.,  or  200/.,  or  300/.,  or 
till  he  is  able  to  commence  business  as  a  master  in  the  line  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
a  servant.  A  great  part  of  the  dejJositors  of  the  bank  are  of  that  description,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  most  thriving  of  our  farmers  and  mamifacturers  have  arisen  from  such 
begimiings.^' 

Cash  Accounts,  or  Credits.  —  The  loans  or  advances  made  by  the  Scotch  banks  are 
cither  in  the  shape  of  discounts,  or  upon  cash  credits,  or,  as  tiiey  are  more  commonly 
termed,  cash  accounts. 

This  species  of  account  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  an  over-drawing  account  at  a 
private  banker's  in  England.  A  cash  credit  is  a  credit  given  to  an  individual  by  a  bank- 
ing company  for  a  limited  sum,  seldom  under  100/.  or  200/.,  upon  his  own  security,  and 
that  of  two  or  three  individuals  apjiroved  by  the  bank,  who  become  sureties  for  its  pay- 
ment. The  individual  who  has  obtained  such  a  credit  is  enabled  to  draw  the  whole  sum, 
or  any  part  of  it,  when  he  pleases  ;  replacing  it,  or  portions  of  it,  according  as  he  finds 
it  convenient;  interest  being  charged  upon  such  part  only  as  he  draws  out.  '♦  If 
a  man  borrows  5,000/.  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether  he  be  using  it  or  not.  His  bank 
credit  costs  him  nothing,  except  during  the  moment  it  is  of  service  to  him ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest."  —  (Hume's  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade.)  This,  then,  is  plainly  one  of  the 
most  commodious  forms  in  which  advances  can  be  made.  Cash  credits  are  not,  however, 
intended  to  be  a  dead  loan ;  the  main  object  of  the  banks  in  granting  them  is  to  get  their 
notes  circulated,  and  they  do  not  grant  them  except  to  persons  in  business,  or  to  those 
who  are  frequently  drawing  out  and  paying  in  money. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  has  been  very  well  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords* 
Committee  of  1826,  on  Scotch  and  Iiish  Banking.  "  There  is  also,"  say  their  lordships, 
"  one  part  of  their  system,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  very  justly  stated)  to  have  had  the  best  effects  upon  the  people  of  Scotland, 
and  particularly  upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  producing  and  en- 
couraging habits  of  frugality  and  industry.  The  practice  referred  to  is  that  of  cash 
credits.  Any  person  who  applies  to  a  bank  for  a  cash  credit,  is  called  upon  to  produce 
two  or  more  competent  sureties,  who  are  jointly  bound ;  and  after  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  tlie  sufficiency  of  his  securities, 
he  is  allowed  to  open  a  credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the  bank  for  the  whole  of  its  amount, 
or  for  such  part  as  his  daily  transactions  may  require.  To  the  credit  of  the  account  he 
pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have  occasion  to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited 
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upon  the  daily  balance,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  facility  Aviiich  these  cash  credits 
give  to  all  the  small  transactions  of  the  country,  and  from  the  opportunities  which  they 
afford  to  persons,  who  begin  business  with  little  or  no  capital  but  their  character,  to 
employ  profitably  the  minutest  products  of  their  industry,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
most  ini))ortant  advantages  are  derived  to  the  «'hole  community.  The  advantage  to  the 
banks  wiio  give  these  cash  credits  arises  from  the  call  which  they  continually  produce  for 
the  issue  of  their  paper,  and  from  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  Tlie  banks  are  indeed  so  sensible,  that  in  order  to 
make  this  part  of  their  business  advantageous  and  secure,  it  is  necessary  that  their  cash 
credits  should  (as  they  express  it)  be  frequently  operated  upon,  that  they  refuse  to  con- 
tinue them  unless  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled.  The  total  amount  of  their  cash 
credits  is  stated  by  one  witness  to  be  5,OJO,000/.,  of  which  the  average  amount  advanced 
by  the  banks  may  be  one  third." 

The  expense  of  a  bond  for  a  cash  credit  of  500/.  is  4/.  stamp  duty,  and  a  charge  of 
from  5s.  to  10.s-.  6d.  per  cent,  for  filling  it  up. 

Circulation,  kc.  —  According  to  a  demi-official  return  given  in  the  Commons'  Report 
already  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  notes  in  circulation  in  Scotland,  in  the  early  part 
of  182b",  amounted  to  3,309,082;  of  which  2,079,344  were  under  51,  and  1,229,838,  51. 
and  upwards. 

The  Scotch  banks  draw  on  London  at  20  days'  date.  This  is  denominated  the  par  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Most  of  the  great  Scotch  banks,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  &c., 
have  established  branches  in  other  towns  besides  that  where  the  head  office  is  kept. 

By  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  65.,  to  restrain  the  negotiation  in  England  of  Scotch  or  L'ish 
promissory  notes  and  bills  under  5L,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  body  politic  or  corporate, 
or  person,  shall,  after  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  publish,  utter,  negotiate,  or  transfer,  in  any 
part  of  England,  any  promissory  or  other  note,  draft,  engagement,  or  undertaking,  pay- 
able on  demand  to  the  bearer,  for  any  sum  less  than  51.,  purporting  to  have  been  made 
or  issued  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  every  such  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  person,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  not  more  than  20/.  nor  less  than  51. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  applies  to  any  draft  or  order  drawn  by  any  person  on  his 
or  her  banker,  or  on  any  person  acting  as  such  banker,  for  the  payment  of  money  held  by 
such  banker  or  person  for  the  use  of  the  person  by  whom  such  draft  or  order  shall  be  drawn. 

No.  I.  —The  fiillowing  Table  contains  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Banks  in  Scotland;  the  Names 
of  the  Firms  or  IJanks ;  Dates  of  their  EsCablshment;  Places  of  tiie  Head  Offices;  Number  of 
Branches  ;  Number  of  Partners  ;  and  the  Names  of  their  London  Agents. — lExiracted  principally  from 
the  AppendiT,  p.  19  to  the  Cotnmons'  Report  of  18'-'6,  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking.) 


Private  Banking  Com))anies  in  Edinburgh  wh 

0  do  not 

ssuc  Notes. 

Names  of  Firms  or  Banks. 

Date. 

Head  Office. 

No.  of    1     No.  of 
Branches.  Partners. 

London  Agents. 

1 

o 

Messrs.  Kinnear,  Smith,  &  Co 
Uol)ert  Allan  and  Son    - 
James  liiglis  aiul  Co.     . 

1830 
1776 

Edinbuigh 
Ditto 
Ditto 

None 
None 
None 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 
Bosanquet  and  Co. 
iJosanquet  and  Co. 
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No  IT  —  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Licences  taken  out  by  Country  Bankers  in  Scotland  for  the 
Years  entiing  the  10th  of  October,  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1827 ;  specifying  such  as  have  been  given  to 
>'!>-ms  carrying  on  Business  in  more  Places  than  one. 


Number  of  licences  issued  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  one  place  only       - 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  two  different  places 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  three  different  places          .           -         - 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  four  or  more  places 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

10 
10 
6 
52 

13 

12 

6 

52 

9 
12 
12 
56 

9 

6 

6 

60 

78 

83 

_89_ 

81 

Certified. 
Stamp  Office,  Edinburgh,  4th  of  March,  1828, 


Thomas  Pender,  Compt. 


No.  III. —Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery  of  all  Instruments  connected 
with  the  Chartered  and  other  Banks  of  Scotland  ;  whether  of  Bank  Notes,  of  Post  Bills,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  or  otherwise,  from  1791  to  1829,  both  inclusive;  particularising  the  Capital  Convictions  upon 
which  Execution  took  place,  and  the  Cases  of  mitigated  Punishment. 


For  Forging. 

For  Uttering. 

Total  Number 
Convicted. 

Number  were  Pains 
of  Law  restricted, 

and  Sentence  :;hort  of 
Death  pronounced. 

Number  on 
whom  Capital 
Sentence  pro- 
nounced. 

Number  whose 
Sentences  where  miti- 
gated by  His  Majesty. 

1 
Number 

Pardoned.     Commuted. 

1 

49 

150 

199 

172 

27 

2                    11 

16 

Edinburgh, 
18th  of  June,  1830. 


Certified  by 


V.   Banks  (Irish). 


Ja.  Anderso.v, 
Depute  Clerk  of  Justiciary. 


"  In  no  country,  perhaps,"  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "  has  the  issuing  of  paper  money 
been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as  in  Ireland.  A  national  bank  was  established 
in  1783,  with  similar  privileges  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect  to  the 
restriction  of  more  than  6  partners  in  a  bank  ;  and  the  injury  that  Ireland  has  sustained 
from  the  repeated  failure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  this  defective  regulation. 
Had  the  trade  of  banking  been  left  as  free  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  the  want  of 
])aper  money  that  would  have  arisen  with  the  progress  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  supplied  by  joint  stock  companies,  supported  with  large  capitals,  and  governed 
by  wise  and  effectual  rules. 

"  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  its  payments,  the  same  privilege  was 
extended  to  Ireland  ;  and  after  this  period  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  rapidly 
increased.  In  1797,  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  was 
621,917/.;  in  1810,2,266,471/.;  and  in  1814,  2,986,999/. 

"  These  increased  issues  led  to  corresponding  increased  issues  by  the  private  banks,  of 
which  the  number  was  50  in  the  year  1804.  The  consequence  of  this  increase  of  paper 
was  a  great  depreciation  of  it;  the  price  of  bullion  and  guineas  rose  to  10  per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price;  and  tlie  exchange  with  London  became  as  high  as  18  per  cent., 
the  par  being  83.  This  unfavovirable  exchange  was  afterwards  corrected  ;  not  by  any 
reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  depreciation  of  the  British 
currency  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  settled  again 
at  about  par. 

"  The  loss  that  Ireland  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  1 804, 
that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Ireland  .50  registered  banks.  Since  that  year,  a  great 
many  more  have  been  established;  but  the  whole  have  failed,  one  after  the  other,  involv- 
ing the  country  from  time  to  time  in  immense  distress,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
—  first,  a  few  that  withdrew  from  business ;  secondly,  /our  banks  in  Dublin  ;  thirdly, 
three  at  Belfast ;  and,  lastly,  one  at  Mallow.  These  eight  banks,  with  the  new  Provin- 
cial Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  banks  now  existing  in  Ireland. 

"  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  11  banks  having  failed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  preceding  year,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  government  succeeded  in  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint  stock  companies  were  allowed  to 
be  established  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  bank  was  permitted 
to  increase  its  capital  500,000/.  The  act  of  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  72.  was  founded  on  this 
agreement. 

"  But  ministers  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this  act  various  restrictions  on  the  trade 
of  banking  that  had  been  imposed  by  33  Geo.  2.  c.  14.,  no  new  company  was  formed. 
In  1824,  a  party  of  merchants  of  Belfast,  v/ishing  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company, 
petitioned  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  this  act  of  Geo.  2.  ;  and  an  act  was  accordingly 
passed  in  that  session,  repealing  some  of  the  most  objectionable  restrictions  of  it  (the 
5  Geo.  4.  c.  73.). 

"  In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Belfast  was  converted  into  a  joint 
stock  company,   with   a  capital  of  500^000/.,   and  commenced   business  on  the   1st  of 
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January,  1825.  But  the  remaining  restrictions  of  33  Geo.  2.,  and  certain  provisions 
contained  in  the  new  acts  of  1  &  2  Geo.  3.  and  5  Geo.  4.,  obstructed  the  progress  of 
this  company,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  government  to  remove  them  ;  and 
a  bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  which  would  have  repealed  all  the  obnoxious  clauses 
of  the  33  Geo.  2.,  had  it  not  been  so  altered  in  the  committee  as  to  leave  several  of  them 
in  force.  In  1825,  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business,  with  a  capital 
of  2,000,000/.  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  of  late  established  branches  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland. 

"  The  losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  Ireland  by  abusing  the  power  of  issuing 
paper  have  been  so  great,  that  much  more  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  way  of  protecting 
tlip  public  from  future  loss,  than  the  measure  proposed  last  session  (1826)  by  ministers, 
of  abolishing  small  notes  ;  and  the  measure  already  adopted,  of  allowing  joint  stock  com- 
panies to  be  established  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the  main  source  of  the  evil 
consists  in  the  interference  of  the  law  in  creating  a  national  bank  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, the  first  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  for  introducing  a  good  system  into  Ireland  is 
the  getting  rid  of  such  a  bank,  and  opening  the  trade  of  banking  in  Dublin.  The  next 
measure  should  be  the  requiring  of  each  bank  to  give  security  for  the  amount  of  paper 
that  is  issued ;  for  after  the  experience  of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  Irish  banks  have 
conducted  their  business,  and  the  derangement  of  the  natural  course  of  the  trade  by  the 
long  existence  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  unwise  to  calculate  upon  a  sound 
system  of  banking  speedily  supplanting  that  which  has  been  established. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is  placed,  nothing  would  so  much  contri- 
bute to  her  rapid  improvement  in  wealth,  as  the  introducing  of  the  Scotch  plan  of  cash 
credits,  and  of  paying  interest  on  deposits.  By  cash  credits,  the  capital  which  now  exists 
would  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and  the  paying  of  interest  on  small  deposits  would  lead 
to  habits  of  economy,  and  to  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  new  capital. 

"  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  still  to  run  till  the  year  1838."  — (  Ohserv^ 
ations  on  Paper  Money,  ^-c,  hy  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  pp.  171 — 177.) 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  its  establisiiment  in  1 783  amounted  to  600,000/.  ; 
but  it  has  been  increased  at  various  periods  ;  and  has,  since  1 821,  amounted  to  3,000,000/. 
At  present,  no  bank  having  more  than  6  partners  can  be  established  any  where  within 
50  Irish  miles  of  Dublin  ;  nor  is  any  such  bank  allowed  to  draw  bills  upon  Dublin  for 
less  than  50/.,  or  at  a  shorter  date  than  6  months.  This  enactment  seems  to  amount  to 
a  virtual  prohibition  of  the  drawing  of  such  bills.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  draws  on 
London  at  20  days'  date.  She  neither  grants  cash  credits,  nor  allows  any  interest  on 
deposits.      She  discounts  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent. 

In  1828,  the  currency  of  Ireland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Previously 
to  that  period,  the  currency  of  the  former  was  8^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Account  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes  in  Ciixulation,  including  Bank  Post  Bills,  in  each  Half  Year,  com- 
mencing with  the  Half  Year  ending  1st  of  January,  1797,  to  1st  of  January,  1819,  inclusive. 


Years. 

January  1. 

July  1. 

Years. 

January  1. 

Julyl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1797 

1133,-63 

785,101 

1809 

3,002,699 

3,144,677 

1798 

1,081,512 

1,245,214 

1810 

3,170,064 

3,171,607 

1799 

1,363,110 

1,557,737 

1811 

.s,33 1,892 

3,472,781 

1800 

l,928„i8I 

2,317,235 

1812 

3,616.476 

3,763,229 

1801 

2,350,13,3 

2,323,901 

1813 

3,957,920 

4,199,474 

1802 

2,431,152 

2,587,187 

18U 

4,165,906 

4,281,419 

1803 

2,6fi2,405 

2,617,Ut 

1815 

4,528,041 

4,434,455 

1804 

2,798,767 

2,859,977 

1816 

4,179,549 

4,193,853 

1805 

2,817,6^7 

2,778,635 

1817 

4,277,018 

4,-04,040 

1806 

2,560,271 

2,517,581 

1818 

4,387,155 

4,413,463 

1807 

2,693,79ti 

2,789,54 1 

1819 

4,477,019 

1808 

2,7+6,717 

2,798,835 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes,  including  Bank  Post  Bills,  issued  during 
the  Six  Years  ending  with  1825. 


Years. 

Notes  and  Bills 

Irish  Currency. 

Years. 

Notes  and  Bills 

Irish  Currency. 

1820 
1821 

1822 

of  51.  and  upwards 
under  51.   •• 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  51.    - 

of  5/  and  upwards 
under  51.    - 

£         S. 

2,894,777    5 
1,314,806  15 

3,501,119  11 
1,710.603    3 

3,618,111     1 
1,552,321     2 

£       s. 

4,209,584    0 
5,211,792  14 
5,170,432    3 

1823 
1824 
1825 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  51.  - 

of  .5/.  and  upwards 
under  51.  - 

of  5/.  and  upwards 
under  51.  - 

£        s. 
3,528,625    7 
1,588,764    7 

3,890,337     8 
l,7o2,118    6 

5,117,389  14 
5,(  22,455  14 
6,411,349    8 

4,446,995    0 
1,^)64,354    8 

{Commons  Report  of  1826,  p.  29.) 
Thereisnolateraccount  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  other  Irish  banks.  The  entire 
paper  circulation  of  Ireland  may  now,  probably,  amount  to  between  7,000,000/.  and  8,000,000/.  sterling.  ^ 
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It  appears  fi-om  the  statements  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  of 
1826,  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  51. 
and  upwards  in  circulation,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1825,  amounted  to 
3,646,660/.  Irish  currency ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills  under 
51.  in  circulation  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  ], 643, 828/.  Irish  currency.  The 
average  value  of  the  notes  of  all  descriptions  issued  by  the  other  banking  establishments 
in  Ireland,  in  1825,  amounted  to  1,192,886/. 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  —  This  important  establishment  was,  as  already  stated, 
founded  in  1825.  Its  subscribed  capital  consists  of  2,000,000/.,  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  100/.  each,  of  which  25  per  cent.,  or  500,000/.,  has  been  paid  up.  Its  head 
office  is  in  London;  and  at  present  it  has  subordinate oflfices in  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 
I^ondonderry,  Sligo,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Galway,  Armagh,  Athlone,  Coleraine, 
Kilkenny,  Ballina,  Tralee,  Youghall,  Enniskillen,  Monaghan,  Banbridge,  and  Bally- 
mcna.  The  last  5  have  been  opened  since  1831.  The  entire  management  of  the 
establishment  is  vested  in  the  court  of  directors  in  London.  The  business  of  the  branch 
banks  is  conducted,  under  the  control  of  the  head  office,  by  the  managers,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  2  or  more  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  the  district,  each  liolding 
10  shares  in  the  bank.  The  business  consists  of  discounting  bills  ;  granting  cash  credits, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  banks;  receiving  deposits,  on  which  interest,  varying 
according  to  circumstances,  is  allowed ;  in  drawing  and  giving  letters  of  credit  on  other 
places  of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  &c.  ;  and  of  other  details  incident  to  banking.  It  has 
had  several  pretty  severe  runs  to  sustain.  In  the  course  of  a  single  week,  in  October, 
1828,  about  1,000,000/.  in  gold  was  sent  from  England  to  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  !  This  prompt  and  ample  supply  effectually  maintained  the  credit  of 
the  establishment,  and  did  much  to  restore  confidence. 

The  notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  have  always  been  payable  at  the  places  where  they 
are  issued.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish  branches  in  1825;  but  the  notes 
issued  by  her  branches  were  not,  at  first,  payable  except  at  the  head  office  in  Dublin. 
This  distinction,  which  tended  to  throw  the  principal  pressure  of  runs  in  the  country  on 
the  Provincial  Bank,  and  other  private  companies,  was  abolished  by  the  act  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  81.,  which  made  it  obligatory  on  all  banks  to  pay  their  notes  at  the  place  of  issue. 
Notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  are  received  by  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  the  bank  of  government  for  the  excise, 
post-office,  and  stamp  revenues  for  those  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  and,  since 
the  25th  of  December,  1 832,  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Its  stock  is  now  at  a  high 
premium,  the  25/.  paid  up  shares  fetching  35/.  or  36/. 

Northern  Banking  Company.  —  This  establishment  has  its  head  office  in  Belfast,  and 
its  branches  are  distributed  throughout  Ulster.  Its  capital  and  operations  are  on  a 
much  less  extensive  scale  than  those  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  very  few  private  banking  establishments  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  at 
least  compared  with  those  in  this  country. 

VI.   Banks  (Foreign). 

To  attempt  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  principal  foreign  banks  would  very  far 
exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  seems  to  have  been  the  first  banking  establishment  in  Europe, 
It  was  founded  so  early  as  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797. 
It  was  essentially  a  deposit  bank  ;  and  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  premium  or  agio  over 
the  current  money  of  the  city. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  1659.  It  was  a  deposit  bank  ;  and  pay- 
ments were  made  by  writing  oflp  sums  from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  those  of 
another.  According  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bank  was  established,  it  should  have 
had  at  all  times  in  its  coffers  bullion  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  claims  upon  it. 
But  the  directors  privately  lent  about  10,500,000  florins  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland.  This  circumstance  transpired  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  and  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  bank.  —  (See  my  edition  of  the   Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.   p.  3S3. ) 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  in  1814.  It  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  was  to  enjoy  for  25  years  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes.  The  original  capital  of  5,000,000  florins  was  doubled  in  1819. 
The  king  holds  one  tenth  of  the  shares.  The  aflfairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  a 
president,  secretary,  and  5  directors,  who  are  chosen  every  6  months,  but  may  be 
indefinitely  re-elected.  This  bank  discounts  bills  of  exchange  with  three  responsible 
signatures ;  it  takes  continuations  on  stock,  and  sometimes  lends  on  bullion  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  agreed  upon.       It  occasionally,  also. 
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makes  loans  on  merchandise,  but  never  at  less  than  5  per  cent.  Its  notes  vary  from 
1,000  florins  to  25  florins,  that  is,  from  83^1.  to  2^1.  The  dividends  have  varied  frora 
3  to  7  per  cent.  The  shares  are  each  1,000  florins,  and  are  at  present  worth  25  per 
cent,  premium  ex  dividend.  The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  —  (  CoiisuVs  Answer  to  Circular  Queries. ) 

The  Bank  of  Hamburgh  is  a  deposit  bank,  and  its  affairs  are  managed  according  to  a 
system  that  insures  the  fullest  publicity.  It  receives  no  deposits  in  coin,  but  only  in 
bullion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  It  charges  itself  with  the  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
442  schillings  the  mark,  and  issues  it  at  the  rate  of  444  schillings ;  being  a  charge  of 
Jths,  or  nearly  ^,  per  cent,  for  its  retention.  It  advances  money  on  jewels  to  f  ths  of 
their  value.  The  city  is  answerable  for  all  pledges  deposited  with  the  bank  ;  they  may 
be  sold  by  auction,  if  they  remain  1  year  and  6  weeks  without  any  interest  being  paid. 
If  the  value  be  not  claimed  within  3  years,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  poor.  The  Bank  of 
Hamburgh  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  in  Europe. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  founded  in  1803.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
payable  to  bearer  was  granted  to  it  for  40  years.  The  capital  of  the  bank  consisted  at 
first  of  45,000,000  fr.,  but  it  was  subsequently  increased  to  90,000,000  fr.,  divided  into 
90,000  shares  or  actions  of  1,000  fr.  each.  Of  these  shares,  67,900  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public;  22,100,  being  purchased  up  by  the  bank,  form  part  of  her  capital.  The 
notes  issued  by  the  bank  are  for  1,000  and  500  fr.  The  dividend  varies  from  4  to  5 
per  cent.  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  reserve  retained  from  the  profits,  which  is  vested  in 
the  5  per  cents.  A  bonus  of  200  fr.  a  share  was  paid  out  of  this  reserve  to  the  share- 
holders in  1820.  The  reserve  in  possession  of  the  bank  in  1828,  amounted  to  6,623,000  fr. 
No  bills  are  discounted  that  have  more  than  3  months  to  run.  The  customary  rate 
of  discount  is  4  per  cent.,  but  it  varies  according  to  circumstances.  The  discounts  in 
1827  amounted  to  621,000,000  fr.  The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  compte  courant  for 
every  one  who  requires  it ;  and  performs  services  for  those  who  have  such  accounts, 
similar  to  those  rendered  by  the  private  banks  of  London  to  their  customers.  She  is 
not  allowed  to  charge  any  commission  upon  current  accounts,  so  that  her  only  remu- 
neration arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  money  placed  in  her  hands  by  the  individuals  whose 
payments  she  makes.  This  branch  of  the  business  is  said  not  to  be  profitable.  There 
are  about  1,600  accounts  current  at  the  bank  ;  and  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, amounting  to  about  900,000  fr.  a  year,  two  thirds  are  said  to  be  incurred  in  this 
department.  The  bank  advances  money  on  pledges  of  different  kinds,  such  as  foreign 
coin  or  bullion,  government  or  other  securities,  &c.  It  also  undertakes  the  care  of 
valuable  articles,  as  plate,  jewels,  bills,  title-deeds,  &c.  The  charge  is  g  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  each  deposit  for  every  period  of  6  months  or  under. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  council  general  of  20  members,  viz. 
17  regents,  and  3  censors,  who  are  nominated  by  200  of  the  principal  proprie- 
tors. The  king  appoints  the  governor  and  deputy  governor.  The  first  must  be 
possessed  of  150,  and  the  latter  of  50  shares.  A  compte  rendu  is  annually  published,  and 
a  report  by  the  censors,  which  together  give  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  institution  is  flourishing,  and  enjoys  unlimited  credit. — (For  further  details 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  France,  see  Storch,  Cours  d' Economie  Politique,  Paris, 
1823,  torn.  iv.   pp.  168 — 180.,  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  different  years.) 

Banks  have  also  been  established  at  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  Petersburgh. 
Those  who  wish  for  detailed  information  with  respect  to  these  establishments,  may 
consult  the  work  of  IM.  Storch,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  the  4th  volume, 
there  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  paper  money  of  the  different  continental  states. 
The  objects  we  have  in  view  will  be  accomplished  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  established  in  1818  :  — 
"  This  bank  receives  deposits  in  gold  and  silver,  foreign  as  well  as  Russian  coin,  and  in 
bars  and  ingots.  It  has  a  department  for  transferring  the  sums  deposited  with  it,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Hamburgh  Bank.  It  discounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  deposits  of  mer- 
chandise of  Russian  produce  or  origin.  Its  capital  consists  of  30,000,000  of  bank-note 
rubles.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  4  directors  appointed  by  government, 
and  4  directors  elected  by  the  commercial  body  of  Petersburgh.  The  property  in  the 
bank  is  protected  against  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment ;  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  subjects  of  countries  with  which  Russia  may  be  at  war  shall  be  entitled  at  all  times 
to  receive  back  their  deposits  without  any  reservation.  It  is  also  declared,  that  at  no 
time  shall  the  bank  be  called  upon  for  any  part  of  its  capital  to  assist  the  government. 
All  deposits  must  be  made  for  6  months  at  least,  and  be  repayable  at  or  before  that 
period,  and  not  be  less  than  500  rubles :  sums  so  deposited  to  pay  4  per  cent.  The 
deposits,  if  in  bars,  ingots,  or  foreign  specie,  are  estimated  in  Riissian  silver  coin,  and  so 
registered  in  the  attestation  ;  and  if  not  demanded  back  within  15  days  of  the  expiration 
of  6  montlis,  or  the  necessary  premium  paid  for  the  prolongation,  the  owner  loses  the 
right  of  claiming  his  original  deposit,  and  must  take  its  estimated  value  in  Russian  silver 
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coin.  No  bills  are  discounted  that  have  less  than  8  days  or  more  than  6  months  to 
run.  The  rate  of  discount  is  6  per  cent.  No  interest  is  allowed  on  money  deposited  in 
the  bank,  unless  notice  be  given  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  lie  for  a  year,  and  3 
months'  notice  be  given  of  the  intention  to  draw  it  out,  when  six  per  cent,  interest  is 
allowed."  —  {KelU/s  Cambist,  vol.  i.  p.  303.)  This  bank  has  branches  at  Archangel, 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  &c. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  in  1816.  Its  capital  is  35,000,000 
dollars,  divided  into  350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  Seven  millions  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  28,000,000  by  individuals,  companies, 
corporations;  &:c.  In  1832,  84,000  shares  were  held  by  foreigners.  The  bank  issues  no 
note  for  less  than  5  dollars;  all  its  notes  are  payable  in  specie  on  demand.  It  discounts 
bills  and  makes  advances  on  bullion  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  management  is  under 
25  directors ;  5-  of  whom,  being  holders  of  stock,  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States..  Seven  directors,  including  the  president,  constitute 
a  Board. 

The  principal  office  of  the  bank  is  in  Philadelphia;  but  in  January,  1830,  it  had 
twenti/seven  subordinate  offices,  or  branch  banks,  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1830,  and  the  2d  of  November,  1832. 


Notes  discounted                -                  -                  - 

18.50. 

1832. 

S'J,l.;8,'.70-89  dol. 

45,726,934  95  dul. 

Domestic  lulls  disrouiUed 

10,.")()(i,8Si?r)4 

lfi,304.498-48 

Funded  debt  held  by  ti.e  bank 

ii.hAV'Soyo 

4,747,696-45 

Real  estate                 .                 .                 .                - 

2,Syi,8<'0'75 

1,822,721-51 

Funds  in  Europe,  equal  to  specie 

2,78!),4<'8-.:4 

2,8.s5,01fi-26 

Specie               -                   -                  .                   . 

9,()+o,74S-97 

8  02o-,{)55-4.i 

Public  deposits            -                .                .                . 

8,l!().7,r;()l-87 

6,957,621-54 

Private  deposits            .                -                -              . 

7,7(i4,2,:G87 

7,622,898  84 

Circulation        .                    .                    -                  . 

lfS.(,'8.'3.V94-0() 

17,968,7.S3.-^6 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  November,  1832,  includ- 
ing its  notes  in  circulation,  deposits,  and  debts  to  the  holders  of  public  funds,  were 
37, 296,950*20  dollars;  and  its  assets,  including  specie,  cash  in  Europe,  debts  from 
individuals,  banking  companies,  &c.  were  79,,'93,870'97  dollars;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
42,296,920*77  dollars,  showing  the  stability  of  the  bank  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
institution  of  the  sort  in  the  world. — (Beport  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  Affairs  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  4.  1832.)  The  charter  of  the  bank  expires  in 
1836.  A  bill  for  its  renewal  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1832,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  President.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  measure  will  still 
pass.      Of  its  expediency  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  of  material  service,  by 
affording  a  currency  of  undoubted  solidity,  readily  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
At  the  period  when  it  was  organised,  nothing  could  be  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition 
than  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
England  and  Ireland,  they  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  from  the  abuse 
of  banking.  In  1814,  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  England  stopped  payment ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  that  in  all,  no  fewer  than  165  banks  were  in  this 
predicament  between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1830  !  It  is  of 
importance  to  observe,  that  most  of  these  banks  were  joint  stock  companies.  At  present, 
indeed,  there  are  no  strictly  private  banking  companies  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  all  incorporated  by  law,  with  a  fixed  capital,  the  shareholders  being  only  liable  in 
most  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  to  the  extent  of  their  shares.  They  all  issue  notes 
of  5  dollars ;  but  the  issue  of  notes  of  a  lower  value  has  been  forbidden  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  this  country  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  New  England  banks,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  have  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  our  imitation.  But,  bad  as  our  system  of 
country  banking  undoubtedly  is,  we  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  any  attempt 
made  to  improve  it,  by  the  adoption  of  even  the  best  parts  of  the  American  system. 
Among  other  regulations,  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  provides  that  no 
bank  for  the  issue  of  notes  can  go  into  operation  in  any  way,  until  at  least  half  its 
capital  stock  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  into  the  bank,  and  be  actually  exist- 
ing in  its  coffers  ;  and  the  cashier  of  every  bank  is  bound  to  make  specific  returns 
once  a  year  of  its  debts  and  assets,  on  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  such  regulations  are  found,  in  practice,  to  be  nearly  if  not  wholly  worthless.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  banks  having  borrow^ed  an  amoimt  of  dollars  equal  to  half 
their  capital,  for  a  single  day ;  and  of  such  dollars  having  been  examined  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  jiurpose,  and  reported  by  them,  and  sworn  hy  a  majority  of 
the  directors  to  be  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  and  intended 
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to  remain  in  it !  —  (  Gouge's  Paper  Money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States,  part  ii. 
p.  157.)  We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  such  disgraceful  instances  can  be  of 
common  occurrence;  but  a  system  which  permits  of  frauds  of  this  sort  being  per- 
petrated under  cover  of  authority,  must  be  altogether  vicious.  The  publicity,  too,  to 
which  the  banks  are  subject,  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.  They  know  when  they 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  their  returns ;  and  in  order  to  render  them  as  favourable 
as  possible,  they  are  in  the  habit,  for  a  month  or  two  previously,  of  narrowing  their 
discounts,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  those  with  whom  they  deal ;  and  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  through  temporary  loans,  and  all  manner  of  devices,  to  swell 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  their  coffers  on  the  day  of  examination.  If  the  banks  were 
obliged  to  make  regular  weekly  or  even  monthly  returns  of  their  situation,  they  might 
afford  some  little  useful  information ;  but  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  present  returns  must  be,  even  when  not  so  intended,  misleading  and 
deserving  of  very  little  attention.  The  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  ever  to  organise  secure  banks  of  issue,  —  and  it  is  with  such  only  that  the 
legislature  has  any  right  to  interfere,  —  except  by  obliging  them  to  give  security  for  their 
notes.  Every  other  scheme,  how  carefully  soever  it  may  be  devised,  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  prove  nugatory  and  to  be  defeated.  That  part  of  the  American  system  which  limits 
the  responsibility  of  the  partners  in  a  bank  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  the  last  degree  objectionable.  It  affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the  commission 
of  fraud,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  possesses  a  single  countervailing  advantage. 
We  have  been  assvn-ed  by  those  well  acquainted  with  tlie  facts,  that  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Six  of  the  Massachusetts  banks,  having,  or 
professing  to  have,  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  failed  between  the  1st  of  January,  1811, 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1830. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  84  banks  existing  in  Massachusetts, 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1832. 

Abstract  Account  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Banks. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Capital  stock  paid  in           -           - 

24,520,200-00 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  State 

1,027,362-03 

Bills  in  circulation 

7,122,856  00 

Bills  ot  banks  elsewhere 

174,568-62 

Nett  profits  on  hand 

1,031,90016 

Balances  due  from  other  banks     - 

2,307,784-26 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 

1,993,904 -15 

Due  to  the  banks,  excepting  ba- 

38,889,727-24 

Cash   deposited,  &c.,  not  bearing 

lances             ... 

interest           -                -                - 

2,938,970-33 

Total  resources  of  the  banks 

44,042,006-54 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest    - 

6,268,584-61 

Amount  ot  last  dividend 

689,275-00 

Due  from  the  hanks 

43,996,900-00 

—         reserved  profits 

4:6,708-74 

Gold,  silver,  Ac.  in  banks 

902,205-78 

Debts  secured  by  pledge  of  stock  - 

944,761-73 

Real  estate 

738,612-64 

—    due,  and  considered  doubtful 

211,914-78 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capital  of  the  banks,  as  existing  when  dividend  was   made,  3125 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  number  and  capital  of  the  banking 
establishments  existing  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830:  — 


States. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

States. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

*  Capital.      • 

Massachusetts 

Maine        -            .             - 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut      -        -        . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

66 
18 
18 
10 
47 

18 
33 
4 
13 
9 
4 

Dollars. 

20,420,000 

2,().-0,000 

1,791,670 

432,62.5 

6,118,397 

4,485,177 

20,083,353 

2,017,009 

14,609,963 

830,000 

6,250,495 

3,875,794 

.5,571,100 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina    - 

Georgia        -          .          - 

Louisiana        -    -    - 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan        .         -        . 

Florida       . 

Delaware 

Total 

-  3 
5 
9 
4 

2 

11 

'•  .    Dollars. 

3,195,000 

4,631,000 

4,203,029 

5,6&j,980 

643,503 

950,600 

737,817 

1,454,386 

10,000 

75,000 

330 

110,101,898 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  see  the  Report, 
12th  of  February,  1820,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (W.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.)  to 
Congress ;  the  pamphlet  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System 
ot  the  United  States,  Philadelphia,  1831  ;  Gouge's  Account  of  Paper  Moneij  and  Banking 
in  the  United  States,  ^c.  And  for  further  details  as  to  foreign  banks,  see  Bordeaux, 
Calcutta,  Christiania,  Copkniiagen,  Naples,  &c. 

VII.    Banks  for  Savings, 
Are  banks  established  for  the  receipt  of  small  sums  deposited  by  the  poorer  class  of 
persons,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  such  sums  at  compoimd  interest.     They  are  managed 
by  individuals,  who  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  deposits.       All  monies  paid  into 
any  Savings  Bank  established  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  9  Geo.  4.   c.  92.,  are 
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ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vested  in  Bank  annuities 
or  Exchequer  bills.  The  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  exceed  2^f/.  per  cent. 
per  diem,  or  3l.  8s.  5]id.  per  cent,  per  aiinvm.  No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than 
30/.,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  to  a  Savings  Bank  in  any  one  year;  and  the  total 
deposits  to  be  received  from  any  one  individual  are  not  to  exceed  150/.  ;  and  whenever 
the  deposits,  and  compound  interest  accruing  upon  them,  standing  in  the  name  of  any 
one  individual,  shall  amount  to  200/.,  no  interest  shall  be  payable  upon  such  deposit  so 
long  as  it  shall  amount  to  200/.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  system  in  1817,  down 
to  January,  1831,  the  sums  received  from  depositors,  and  the  interest  accruing  upon 
them,  amounted  to  20,760,228/.,  of  which  the  depositors  had  received,  in  principal  and 
interest,  5,648,838/.  ;  leaving,  at  the  period  in  question,  a  balance  due  to  the  depositors 
of  15,111,890/.  The  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  have  the 
disposal  of  the  sums  vested  in  the  public  funds  on  account  of  Savings  Banks. 

The  principle  and  object  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  In 
the  metropolis,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  public  banks  do  not  receive  small  de- 
posits, and  upon  none  do  they  pay  any  interest.  And  even  in  Scotland,  where  the  public 
banks  allow  interest  upon  deposits,  they  do  not  generally  receive  less  than  10/.  But  few 
poor  persons  are  able  to  save  so  large  a  sum,  except  by  a  lengthened  course  of  economy. 
The  truth,  therefore,  is,  that  until  Savings  Banks  were  established,  the  poor  were  every 
where  without  the  means  of  securely  and  i)rofitably  investing  those  small  sums  they  are 
not  unfrequently  in  a  condition  to  save  ;  and  were  consequently  led,  from  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  them,  to  neglect  opportunities  for  making  savings,  or  if  they  did  make  them, 
were  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  high  interest,  to  lend  them  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters 
and  desi)erate  fortunes,  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  squandered.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  could  be  more  important,  in  the  view  of  diffusing 
habits  of  forethought  and  economy  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  establishment 
of  Savings  Banks,  where  the  smallest  sums  are  placed  in  perfect  safety,  are  accumulated 
at  compound  interest,  and  are  paid,  with  their  accumulations,  the  moment  they  are 
demanded  by  the  depositors.  The  system  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  deposits  already  received,  sets  its  powerful  and  salutary  operation  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  St.  Pancras  Savings  Bank,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  similar  institutions,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care, 
and  closely  correspond  with  the  provisions  in  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92. 

1.  Management.  — This  Bank  isf  under  the  management  of  a  president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and 
not  less  than  fifty  managers,  none  of  whom  are  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  whatsoever,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  deposits  received,  or  the  produce  thereof.  One  or  more  of  the  managers  attend 
when  the  Bank  is  open  for  business. 

2.  Superintending  Committee. —  A  committee  of  not  less  than  ten  managers,  three  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  is  empowered  to  superintend,  manage,  and  conduct  the  general  business  of  this  Bank  ;  to  add  to 
their  number  from  among  the  managers  ;  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  to  ai)point  a  treasurer 
or  treasurers,  agent  or  agents,  auditors,  an  actuary  and  clerks,  and  other  officers  and  servants,  and  to 
withdraw  any  such  appointments,  and  to  appoint  others,  should  it  be  considered  necessary  so  to  do. — 
The  proceedings  of  this  committee  are  regularly  laid  before  the  general  meetings  of  the  Bank. 

3.  Elections.  — The  superintending  committee  is  empowered  to  add  to  the  number  of  managers,  until 
they  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusively  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  trustees.  And 
any  vacancies  of  president,  vice-presidents,  and  trustees,  are  to  be  filled  up  at  a  general  meeting. 

4.  General  Meetings.  —  A  general  meeting  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  managers  of 
this  Bank  shall  be  held  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  superintending  committee  shall  lay 
before  every  such  meeting  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  bank,  and  state  of  the  accounts.  The 
superintending  committee  for  the  succeeding  year  shall  be  elected  at  such  general  meeting  j  and  failing 
such  election,  the  former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  reappointed. 

5.  Special  Meetings. — The  suptrintending  committee  are  authorised  to  call  special  general  meetings 
when  they  think  proper  ;  and  also,  on  the  requisition  of  any  ten  managers,  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
actuary,  or  to  the  manager  in  attendance  at  the  Bank ;  and  of  such  meeting  seven  days'  notice  shall  be 
given. 

6.  Liability  of  Trustees,  Managers,  Officers,  8(C.  —  No  trustee  or  manager  shall  be  personally  liable 
except  for  his  own  acts  and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  office,  except  where  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  wilful  neglect  or  default;  but  the  treasurer  or  treasurers,  the  actuary,  and  every 
oflicer  intrusted  with  the  receipt  or  custody  of  any  sum  of  money  deposited  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Institution,  and  every  officer,  or  other  person,  receiving  salary  or  allowance  for  their  services  from  the 
funds  thereof,  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security,  by  bond  or  bonds,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of  such  office  of  trust. 

7.  Investment  and  L/tnitation  of  Deposits.  —  Deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  compound  interest,  from  any  one  depositor,  or  trustee  of  a 
depositor,  during  each  and  e*ery  year  ending  on  the  20th  of  November,  will  be  received  and  invested, 
pursuant  to  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92.  s.  11.,  until  the  same  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the 
whole;  and  when  the  principal  and  interest  together  shall  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds,  then  no 
interest  will  be  payable  on  such  deposit,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  amount  to  that  sum.  But  depo- 
sitors, whose  accounts  amounted  to,  or  exceeded,  two  hundred  pounds,  at  the  passing  of  the  said  act, 
on  the  Sibth  of  July,  1828,  will  continue  to  be  entitled  to  interest  and  compound  interest  thereon. 

8.  Interest  to  be  allowed  to  Depositors.  —  In  conformity  with  the  24th  clause  of  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92.,  an 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2irf.  per  cent,  per  day,  being  SI.  Ss.  5|rf.  per  cent,  per  annum  {the  full  amount 
authorised  by  the  said  act),  will  be  allowed  to  depositors,  and  placed  to  their  accounts  as  a  cash  deposit, 
in  the  month  of  November  in  each  year.  Depositors  demanding  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  deposits  in  this  Bank,  will  be  allowed  the  interest  due  on  such  deposits  up  to  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  withdrawing  shall  be  given,  but  no  interest  will  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  on  the  fractional  parts 
of  a  pound  sterling. 

9.  Description  and  Declaratio7i.  —  Every  person  desirous  of  making  any  deposit  in  this  Bank,  shall,  at 
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the  time  of  making  their  first  deposit,  and  at  such  other  times  as  thoy  shall  be  required  so  to  do,  declare 
their  residence,  occupatior),  profession,  or  cailinjc,  and  sign  (either  by  ti)emselves,  or,  in  case  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  seven  ye  irs,  by  some  person  or  persons  to  be  ai)proved  of  by  the  trustees  or  managers, 
or  their  olfi -er),  a  declaration  th.'it  they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any  deposit  in,  or  benefit 
from,  the  funds  of  any  other  Savings  Bank  in  England  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums  standing  in 
the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  the  books  of  this  Bank.  And  in  case  any  such 
declaration  shall  not  be  true,  every  such  person  (or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  declaration  may  have 
been  signed;  shall  forfeit  and  lose  all  right  and  title  to  such  deposits,  and  the  trustees  and  managers 
shall  cause  the  sum  or  sums  so  forfeited  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt ;  but  no  depositor  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  such  forfeiture,  on  account  of  being 
a  trustee  on  behalf  of  others,  or  of  being  interested  in  the  funds  of  any  Friendly  Society  legally  esta- 
blished. 

10.  Trustees  on  Behalf  of  others. — Persons  may  act  as  trustees  for  depositors,  whether  such  persons  are 
themselves  depositors  in  any  Savings  Bank  or  not,  j)rovided  that  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  make 
such  declaration  on  behalf  of  such  depositor  or  depositors,  and  be  subject  to  the  like  conditions  in  everv 
respect,  as  are  required  in  the  case  of  persons  making  de])osits  on  their  own  account,  and  the  receipt  and 
receipts  of  such  trustee  or  trustees,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  executors  or  administrators  of  any 
sole  trustee,  or  surviving  trustee,  with  or  without  (as  may  be  required  by  the  managers)  the  receipt  of 
the  person  on  whose  account  sucli  sum  may  have  been  deposited,  shall  be  a  good  and  valid  discharge  to 
the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  Institution. 

11.  Minors.  —  Deposits  are  received  from,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  minors,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  deposits  of  persons  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

12.  Friendly  and  Charitable  Societies.  —  Friencily  Societies,  legally  established  previous  to  the  28th  ot 
July,  1828,  may  deposit  their  funds  through  thcjr  trea-urer,  steward,  or  other  ofiicer  or  otficers,  witli- 
out  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  But  Frienaly  Societies  formed  and  enrolled  after  that  date,  are  not 
permitted  to  make  deposits  exceeding  the  sum  of  .'300/.,  principal  and  interest  included  ;  and  no  interest 
will  be  payable  thereon,  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  to,  or  continue  at,  the  said  sum  of  oOO/.  or 
upwards. 

Deposits  are  received  from  the  trustees  or  treasurers  of  Charitable  Societies,  not  exceeding  100/.  jier 
annum,  provided  the  amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  300/.,  exclusive  of  interest. 

13.  Deposits  of  Persons  unable  to  attend.  —  Forms  are  given  at  the  office,  enabling  persons  to  become 
depositors  who  are  unable  to  attend  personally ;  and  those  who  have  previously  made  a  deposit,  may 
send  additional  sums,  together  with  their  book,  by  any  other  person. 

14.  Depositors'  Book.  ■—  The  deposits  are  entered  in  tlie  books  of  the  Bank  at  the  time  they  are  made, 
and  the  depositor  receives  a  book  with  a  corresponding  entry  therein  ;  which  book  must  be  brought  to 
the  ortice  every  time  that  any  further  sum  is  deposited,  also  when  notice  is  given  for  withdrawing  money, 
and  at  the  time  the  repayment  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  transactions  may  be  duly  entered  therein. 

15.  Withdrnitnng  Deposits.  —  Depositors  may  receive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  deposits  on  any 
day  appointed  bv  the  managers,  not  Q^ceeAmg  fou) teen  days  after  notice  has  been  given  for  that  i)urpose  ; 
but  such  deposits  can  only  be  repaid  to  the  depositor  i)ersonally,  or  to  the  bearer  of  an  order  under  the 
hand  of  the  depositor,  signed  in  the  presence  of  either  the  minister  or  a  churchwarden  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  depositor  resides,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  manager  of  this  Bank. 

5:^  Tlie  Depositor's  Book  inust  alwai/s  be  produced  tchen  notice  of  withdratving  is  given. 

iri.  Money  withdrawn  may  be  re-deposited.  —  Depositors  may  withtiraw  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  ard 
re-deposit  tlie  same  at  any  time  or  times  within  any  one  year,  reckoning  from  the  20th  day  of  November, 
provided  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  re-deposited,  and  any  previous  deposit  or  deposits  which  may  have 
been  made  by  sucli  depositor  in  the  course  of  the  year,  taken  together,  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time  in 
such  vear,  the  sum  of  30/.,  additional  principal  money  bearing  interest. 

17.  'Return  or  Refusal  of  Deposits.— Vliis  Bank  is  at  liberty  to  return  the  amount  of  the  deposits  to  all 
or  any  of  the  liepositors,  and  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits  in  any  case,  where  it  sh  dl  be  deemed  expe. 
dient  so  to  do. 

18.  Deposits  of  a  dece  scd  Depositor  exceeding  Fifty  Pounds. — In  case  of  the  death  of  any  depo- 
sitor in  this  Bank,  whose  deposits,  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  oi fifty 
pounds,  the  same  shall  only  be  paiii  to  the  executor  or  execi.tors,  administrator  or  administrators,  on 
the  i)ro(ti'ction  of  the  i)r()bate  ol  the  will,  or  letters  of  ;idniini>tration. 

19  Deposits  of  a  deceased  Depositor  not  txceediiig  Fifty  Founds.  —  Incase  a  depositor  in  this  Bank 
shall  die,  who^e  deposits,  inchidiiig  interest  thereon,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  that 
the  trustees  or  man  gers  shall  be  satisfied  that  no  will  was  made  and  left,  and"  that  no  letters  of 
ad;nini>trat;on  will  be  taken  out,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pay  the  same  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
deceased,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  t)r  according  to  the  statute  of  (iistribution,  or  require  the  production 
of  letters  of  administration,  at  their  discretion.  And  the  Bank  shall  be  indemnified  by  any  such  pay- 
ments from  all  and  every  claim  in  respect  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever. 

20  Certificate  —  In  ail  c.ises  wherein  ceitificates  shall  be  required  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  this 
Bank  belonging  to  depositors  therein,  for  the  |.urpo>e  ot  obtaining,  free  of  stamp  duties,  a  probate  oi 
will,  or  lette's  of  administration,  such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  a  manager,  and  countersigned  by 
the  actuary  for  the  tim  •  being,  as  a  true  extract  from  the  I.edgt-r  of  the  Institution. 

21.  Arbitration  <f  Differences.  —  In  case  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  trustees  or  managers  of 
this  Bank,  or  any  iier.-on  or  persons  acting  under  them,  and  anv  individual  depositor  therein,  or  any 
trustee  of  a  depositor,  or  any  person  claiming  to  be  such  executor,  administrator,  or  next  of  kin, 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  so  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  barrifter  at  law  appointed 
by  tne  commissioners  far  the  redu'  tion  of  the  national  debt,  under  the  authority  of  the  P  Geo.  4. 
C.92.  s.  45  ;  and  whatever  award,  order,  or  determination  shall  be  made  by  the  said  barrister,  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties,  and  shall  be  final,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  any 
ai)peal. 

Purchase  of  Government  Annuities  hy  Depositors  in  Savings  Banks.  —  The  act  2  &  3 
Will.  4.  c.  14.  enables  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  and  others  to  purchase  government 
annuities  for  life  or  for  years,  and  either  iminediate  or  deferred.  At  present  these 
annuities  are  limited  to  20/.  a  year.  The  money  advanced  is  returnable  in  case  the 
contracting  party  does  not  live  to  the  age  at  which  the  annuity  is  to  become  payable,  or 
is  unable  to  continue  the  monthly  or  annual  instalments.  That  this  measure  was  bene- 
volently intended,  and  that  it  may  be  productive  of  advantage  to  manv  individuals  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  but  we  look  upon  all  attempts,  and  ))articularly  tnose  made  by  govern- 
ment, to  get  individuals  to  exchange  cap-ifal  for  annuities,  as  radically  objectionable; 
and  as  being  subversive  of  principles  which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened (See  Funds.) 
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Summary  of  Savings  Banks,  &c.  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  November,  1832. 
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In  England  there  were,  on  the  lOth  ot  November, 
1832,^84  Savings  Banks  :  of  these,?  have  made 
no  return,  the  remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors. 


Under    20  - 

—  50  - 

—  100  - 

—  150  - 

—  200  - 
Above  200  - 


Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No.    I        ^ 
1^5,035!  1,410,792 
102,5361  3,146,753 
47,903    3,235,083 


17,031 
7,908 
3,756 


374,169 
4,162 
1,996 


2,042,425 

1,338,233 

930,953 


12,161,607' 
623,273 
131,148 


Accounts         .       -         .        380,327  12,916,028 

Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  England,  32/. 

*  This  is  the  amount  given  in  the  table  vehence 
this  abstract  has  been  taken,  but  it  does  not  quite 
«grec  with  the  items. 


In  Wales  there  were  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832 
22  Savings  Banks:  ]  has  made  no  return j  tlie 
remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors. 


Depositors 
P'riendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No. 

1U,:;74 
167 
53 


Amount. 


23,385 
3,836 


Accounts  ...     10,594     349,794 

Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  Wales,  ■  1 


In  Ireland  there  were,  on  the  10th  of  November 
1832,  77  Savings  Banks  :  7  have  made  no  return 
the  remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors. 


Depositors 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No. 

37,.S<'8 
2j4 
347 


Amount. 

1,004,189 
10,609 
31,027' 


Accounts        ...        38,479     l,045,!-25 
Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  Ireland,  2G/.     j 


Grand  Total  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 

on  the  10th  of  November,  18S2. 

Savings  Banks. 

Accounts. 

Amount. 

Average  Amount  of  each  Deposit. 

483 

429,400 

14,311,647 

30 

(From  the  Statistical -Table  compiled  hy  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.) 

BANGKOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Menam,  but  chiefly  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank,  in  lat.  IS"^ 
40'  N.,  long.  lOl'^  lO'  E.  The  Menam  opens  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mud  flat 
10  miles  in  depth.  The  outer  edge  of  this  flat,  which  is  little  more  than  200  yards 
broad,  is  sandy  and  of  harder  materials  than  the  inner  part ;  which  is  so  soft,  that  when  a 
ship  grounds  on  it  during  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  5  feet  in  the  mud  and  clay,  which 
supports  her  upright,  so  that  she  is  but  little  inconvenienced.  The  highest  water  on  the 
bar  of  the  Menam,  from  February  to  September,  is  about  1 3^  feet ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing 4  months,  somewhat  more  than  14  feet,  —  a  difference  probably  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  bay  after  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  by  tlie 
heavy  floods  of  the  rainy  season.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  water  on  the  bar, 
vessels  sent  to  Bangkok  had  better,  perhaps,  not  exceed  200  or  250  tons  burden.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and  commodious.  Its  mouth  is  no  sooner 
approached,  than  it  deep^-s  gradually ;  and  at  Paknam,  two  miles  up,  there  are  6  and  7 
fathoms  water.  This  depth  increases  as  you  ascend,  and  at  Bangkok  is  not  less  than  9 
fathoms.  The  only  danger  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sand  bank  oflT  Paknam,  bare  at  low 
water ;  but  on  this  a  fort  or  battery  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  affording 
at  all  times  a  distinct  beacon.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  so  equal,  that  a  ship  may 
range  from  one  side  to  another,  approaching  the  banks  so  closely  that  her  yards  may 
literally  overhang  them.  The  navigation  is  said  to  be  equally  safe  all  the  way  up  to  the 
old  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  city  of  Bangkok  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Menam  to  the  distance  of  about 
2^  miles  ;  but  is  of  no  great  breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  1^  mile.  On  the  left  bank 
there  is  a  long  street  or  row  of  floating  houses ;  each  house  or  shop,  for  they  are  in 
general  both,  consisting  of  a  distinct  vessel,  which  may  be  moored  any  where  along  the 
banks.  Besides  the  principal  river,  which  at  the  city  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  the  country  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams  and  canals,  so  that 
almost  all  intercourse  at  Bangkok  is  by  water.  The  population  has  been  computed  at 
50,000  or  60,000,  half  of  whom  are  Chinese  settlers. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  estimated  at  190,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  only  2,790,500,  principally  resident  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Menam. 
Of  the  entile  population,  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  440,000  are  Chinese.  The 
common  necessaries  of  life  at  Bangkok  are  exceedingly  cheap.  A  cwt.  of  rice  may 
always  be  had  for  2s.  and  very  often  for  Is.  Other  necessaries,  such  as  salt,  palm-sugaj-, 
spices,  vegetables,  fish,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportionally  cheap.  The  price  of  good 
pork,  for  example,  is  2^r/.  per  lb.  A  duck  may  be  had  for  7d.  and  a  fowl  for  3d.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Bangkok  is  one  of  the  most  productive  places  in  the  world  for  fin© 
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fruits ;  for  here  are  assembled,  and  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance, 
the  orange  and  lichi  of  China,  the  mangoe  of  Hindostan,  and  the  mangostein,  durian,  and 
shaddock  of  the  Malay  countries. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  Gold  and  copper  are  not  used  as  money  in  Siam,  and  the  currency 
consists  only  of  cowrie  shells  and  silver.  The  denominations  are  as  follow  :  — 200  bia  or  cowries  make 
1  p'hai-nung ;  2  p'hai-nungs,  1  sing-p'hai ;  2  sing-p'hais,  1  fuang ;  2  fuangs,  1  salung ;  4  salungs,  1  bat  or 
tical ;  80  ticals,  1  cattie  ;  100  catties,  1  picul. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  bat,  which  Europeans  have  called  a  tical ;  but  there  are  also  coins,  though  less 
frequently,  of  the  lower  denominations.  These  are  of  a  rude  and  peculiar  form.  They  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  small  bits  of  a  silver  bar  bent,  and  the  ends  beaten  together.  They  are  impressed 
with  two  or  three  small  stamps,  not  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  coin.  The  cattie  and  picul  are,  of 
course,  only  used  in  speaking  of  large  sums  of  money.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  small  weights, 
which  have  the  same  denominations  as  the  coins.  The  p'hai-nung,  the  lowest  of  these,  is  in  this  case 
subdivided  into  32  sagas,  or  red  beans,  the  Abrus  precatorius  of  botanists. 

'  The  bat,  or  tical,  was  assayed  at  the  mint  of  Calcutta;  it  was  found  to  weigh  236  grains  ;  its  standard, 
however,  was  uncertain,  and  the  value  of  different  specimens  varied  from  1  rupee  3  anas  and  3  pice,  to  l 
rupee  3  anas  and  7  pice.     The  value,  therefore,  in  sterling  money,  is  about  2.?.  6rf.,  and  it  is  so  considered. 

In  respect  to  ordinary  measures,  the  Siamese  cattie  is  double  the  weight  of  the  Chinese  cattie,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  equal  to  l^lb.  avoirdupois.  The  picul,  however,  is  of  the  same  weight,  con- 
sisting in  the  one  case  of  50  catties  only,  and  in  the  other  of  100.  In  weighing  rice  and  salt,  a  large 
measure  is  used,  consisting,  in  respect  to  the  first  of  22  piculs,  and  of  the  last  of  25  piculs.  Rice  is  also 
measured  by  the  basket,  of  which  100  go  to  the  large  measure  above-mentioned. 

The  long  measures  are  as  follow  :  —  12  finger  breadths  make  1  span  ;  2  spans,  1  cubit ;  4  cubits,  1  fathom  ; 
20  fathoms,  1  sen  ;  and  100  sen,  1  yuta,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced  by  the  Siamese,  yut.  The 
fathom  is  the  measure  of  most  frequent  use,  and  the  Siamese  have  a  pole  of  this  length  divided  into  its 
fractional  parts.  This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  equal  to  about  6  feet  6  inches.  The  sen  appears 
to  be  also  used  in  the  admeasurement  of  land,  and  to  be  the  name  of  a  square  measure  of  20  fathoms  to 
the  side. 

Port  Regulations  and  Duties.  —  As  soon  as  a  European  ship  reaches  the  bar  of  Siam,  she  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  country,  communicate  with  the  chief  of  the  village  of  Paknam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam,  and  from  him  obtain  a  pilot.  At  Paknam,  the  rule  is  to  land  ammunition,  cannon, 
and  small  arms;  but  this  regulation  is  not  very  rigidly  insisted  on.  The  duties  and  other  imposts  levied 
on  external  trade  are  somewhat  complex,  and  differ  in  some  degree  according  to  the  class  of  vessels  sub- 
jected  to  them,  and  which  consist  of  junks  carrying  on  trade  with  China  Proper,  junks  of  the  island  of 
Hai-nan,  junks  trading  to  the  Malay  islands,  and  European  shipping.  The  imposts  consist  of  a  duty  on 
the  measurement  or  dimensionsof  the  vessel;  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  imports;  and  a  rated  tariff  in  most 
cases,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  a  few,  on  exports.  The  first-named  class  of  vessels,  viz.  the  large  Junks 
trading  with  the  principal  ports  of  China,  pay  no  measurement  or  import  duties,  because  these  are 
vessels  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  the  princes,  or  courtiers,  licensed  to  engage  freely  in  thin  branch 
of  trade.  The  Hai-nan  junks  pay  40  ticals  per  Siamese  fathom,  on  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel. 
The  junks  trading  to  the  Malay  countries,  in  lieu  of  measurement  duty,  pay  130  ticals  each,  without 
regard  to  size.  Neither  of  these  vessels  pay  import  duties.  The  measurement  duties  on  European  vessels 
are  estimated  at  118  ticals  per  fathom,  besides  an  inconsiderable  impost  in  the  form  of  an  anchorage 
fee.  The  cargoes  of  these  alone  pay  an  import  duty,  which  is  reckoned  at  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  levied 
in  kind. 

The  tariff  on  exports  consists  of  specific  duties,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens  :  — 

Ivory  ....  per  picul  -  -    2i  ticals. 

Stick  lac     .  -  -  -  -  -      §  ^ 

Sugar,  if  exported  under  a  European  flag  -  -  -    I5 

Ditto  —  an  Indian  flag  -  .  -    1 

Cotton  wool  -  -  -  -  -      I 

Trade.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  Is  conducted  with  China,  Cochin  China,  Cam- 
bogia,  and  Tonquin,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the  other  British  ports  within  the  Straits  or 
Malacca,  with  an  occasional  intercourse  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  England  and  America. 
The  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  is  that  with  China.  This  is  wholly  carriea 
on  in  vessels  of  Chinese  form,  navigated  by  Chinese,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
built  in  Siam.  The  whole  of  the  Chinese  trade  centres  in  Bangkok,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  junks,  which  trade  to  Sungora  and  Ligor.  The  ports  of  China  which  carry  on 
trade  with  Siam  are,  Canton,  Kiang-mui,  and  Changlim,  in  the  province  of  Quantong ; 
Amoi,  or  Emwi,  in  Fokien ;  Limpo,  or  Nimpo,  in  Cliekiang ;  with  Siang-hai,  and 
Saochen,  in  Kiang-nan ;  besides  several  ports  of  the  great  island  Hai-nan.  These 
junks  are  expected  in  Siam  in  the  following  order;  —  those  of  the  island  of  Hai-nan 
usually  arrive  in  January ;  and  those  from  the  provinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and 
Chekiang,  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  April.  They  all 
sail  from  the  Menam  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  is 
at  its  height,  and,  of  course,  there  is  but  one  voyage  performed  yearly.  The  imports 
from  China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what  are  called  in  commercial  language 
"assorted  cargoes."  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities :  —  Coarse 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  lacksoy  (vermicelli),  dried  fruits,  raw 
silk,  crapes,  satins,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  writing  paper, 
sacrificial  paper,  incense  rods,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  importations  are  immigrants. 

The  exports  from  Siam  are  also  very  various,  but  the  following  list  comprehends  the 
most  considerable  :  —  Black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  cardamoms,  eagle-wood,  sapan-wood,  red 
mangrove  bark,  rose-wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  cotton,  ivory,  stick  lac,  rice, 
areca  nuts,  salt  fish ;  the  hides  and  skins  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer, 
tigers,  leopards,  otters,  civet  cats,  and  pangolins  ;  of  snakes,  and  rays,  with  the  belly-shell 
of  a  species  of  land  tortoise  ;  the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhinoceros ;  the  bones 
of  the  ox,  buffalo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger  ;  dried  deer's  sinews ;  the  feathers  of  the 
pelican,  of  several  species  of  storks,  of  the  peacock  and  kingfisher,  &c.  ;   and,   finally, 
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esculent  swallows'  nests.  The  tonnage  carrying  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in  all  to 
probably  about  130  junks  in  number,  a  few  of  which  are  of  1,000  tons  burden,  and  the 
whole  shipping  is  not  short  of  35,000  tons. 

The  trade  with  the  different  countries  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  forms  the  next  most 
important  branch  of  the  Siamese  commerce^,  and  the  only  one  respecting  which  it  can  be 
necessary  to  give  any  particulars  in  this  place.  It  is  conducted  with  the  following 
ports :  —  Patani,  Kalantan,  Tringano,  Pahang,  Rhio,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Penang, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Cheribon,  Palembang,  and  Pontianak.  In  this  intercourse,  the 
staple  exports  of  Siam  are  sugar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor 
articles  of  stick  lac,  iron  pans,  coarse  earthenware,  hogs'  lard,  &c.  The  returns  are 
British  and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  with  a  little  glass  ware,  and  some  British  woollens 
from  the  European  settlements,  with  commodities  suited  for  the  Chinese  market,  such 
as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans,  biche-de-mer,  esculent  swallows*  nests,  and  Malay 
camphor  from  the  native  ports. 

The  following  are  believed  to  be  the  quantities  of  the  two  greatest  staple  articles  of 
Siamese  export ;  viz.  clayed  sugar,  10,000  tons ;  black  pepper,  3,525  tons. 

[We  are  indebted  for  this,  as  we  have  been  for  many  other  excellent  communications, 
to  our  esteemed  friend,  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  who  ascertained  the  particulars  on  the 
spot.] 

BANKRUPT  AND  BANKRUPTCY.  In  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  bank- 
rupt is  equivalent  to  insolvent,  and  is  applied  to  designate  any  individual  unable  to 
pay  his  debts.  But  in  the  law  of  England  bankrupts  form  that  particular  class  of 
insolvents  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  or  who  "  seek  their  living  by  buying  and  selling," 
and  who  are  declared,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  of  their  creditors,  to  have  committed 
what  the  law  has  defined  to  be  an  act  of  hankruptcy.  At  present,  however,  we  shall 
merely  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  principles  and  leading 
provisions  embodied  in  the  law  as  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  referring  the  reader  to 
the  article  Insolvency  and  Bankruptcy,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  these  and  the  other 
provisions  in  that  law. 

"  All  classes  of  individuals,  even  those  who  have  least  to  do  with  industrious  under- 
takings, are  exposed  to  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes^  the  occurrence  of  which  may  render 
them  incapable  of  making  good  the  engagements  into  which  they  have  entered,  and 
render  them  bankrupt  or  insolvent.  But  though  bankruptcy  is  most  frequently,  perhaps, 
produced  by  uncontrollable  causes,  it  is  frequently  also  produced  by  the  thoughtlessness 
of  individuals,  or  by  their  repugnance  to  make  those  retrenchments  which  the  state  of 
their  affairs  demands ;  and  sometimes  also  by  fraud  or  bad  faith.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
laws  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  judicial  system  of  every 
state  in  which  commerce  has  made  any  progress,  and  credit  been  introduced.  They 
differ  exceedingly  in  different  countries  and  stages  of  society  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  present  very  many  difficulties,  and  that  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to 
suggest  any  system  against  which  pretty  plausible  objections  may  not  be  made. 

"  The  execrable  atrocity  of  the  early  Roman  laws  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  is  well 
known.  According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
Cicero  has  so  much  eulogised*,  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  might,  after  some 
preliminary  formalities,  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  each  of  them  taking  a  share  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  his  debt ;  and  those  who  did  not  choose  to  resort  to  this  horrible 
extremity,  were  authorised  to  subject  the  debtor  to  chains,  stripes,  and  hard  labour ;  or 
to  sell  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  to  perpetual  foreign  slavery  trans  Tyherim  !  This 
law,  and  the  law  giving  fathers  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  on  their 
children,  strikingly  illustrate  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  early 
Romans. 

"  There  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  silence  of  historians  on  the  subject,  that  no  un- 
fortunate debtor  ever  actually  felt  the  utmost  severity  of  this  barbarous  sentence ;  but 
the  history  of  the  republic  is  full  of  accounts  of  popular  commotions,  some  of  which 
led  to  very  important  changes,  that  were  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  given 
to  creditors  of  enslaving  their  debtors,  and  subjecting  them  to  corporal  punishments. 
The  law,  however,  continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  of  Rome  427,  120  years  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  twelve  tables,  when  it  was  repealed.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  the 
persons  of  debtors  should  cease  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  creditors,  and  that  the  latter 
should  merely  be  authorised  to  seize  upon  the  debtor's  goods,  and  sell  them  by  auction 
in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  further 
changes  were  made,  which  seem  generally  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  debtor ;  and 
it  was  ultimately  ruled,  that  an  individual  who  had  become  insolvent  without  having 
committed  any  fraud,  should,  upon  making  a  cessio  bonorum,  or  a  surrender  of  his  entire 

*  Fremant  omnes,  licet!  dicam  quod  sentio ;  bibliothecas,  mehercule,  omnium  philosophorum  unus 
mihi  videtur  duodecim  tabularum  libellus ;  siquis  legum  fontes  et  capita  viderit  et  authoritatis  pbndere 
et  utilitatis  ubertate  superare,  —  De  Oraiore,  lib,  i. 
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property  to  his  creditors,   be  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  all  personal  penalties. — 
(  Terasson,  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  117.) 

<*  The  law  of  England  distingnishes  between  the  insolvency  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  and  tliat  of  others.  The  former  can  alone  be  made  bankrupts,  and  are  dealt  with 
in  a  comparatively  lenient  manner.  '  The  law,'  says  Blackstone,  '  is  cautious  of  encou- 
raging prodigality  and  extravagance  by  indulgence  to  debtors ;  and  therefore  it  allows 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders,  since  that  set  of  men 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  only  persons  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability  of 
paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  If  persons  in  other  situations  of  life 
run  in  debt  without  the  power  of  payment,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own 
indiscretion,  even  though  they  meet  with  sudden  accidents  that  may  reduce  their  fortunes ; 
for  the  law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice  for  any  person  but  a  trader  to  encumber 
himself  with  debts  of  any  considerable  value.  If  a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, at  the  time  of  contracting  his  debts  has  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  them,  the  delay 
of  payment  is  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  a  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditors ;  and  if 
at  such  time  he  has  no  sufficient  fund,  the  dishonesty  and  injustice  are  the  greater  :  he 
cannot,  therefore,  murmur  if  he  suffer  the  punishment  he  has  voluntarily  drawn  upon 
himself.  But  in  mercantile  transactions  the  case  is  far  otherwise  ;  trade  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  sides :  the  contracting  of  debts  is  here  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  necessary  ;  and  if,  by  accidental  calamities,  as  by  the  loss  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest, 
the  failure  of  brother  traders,  or  by  the  nonpayment  of  persons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant 
or  trader  becomes  incapable  of  discharging  his  own  debts,  it  is  his  misfortune  and  not  his 
fault.  To  the  misfortunes,  therefore,  of  debtors,  the  law  has  given  a  compassionate 
remedy,  but  denied  it  to  their  faults ;  since  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  for  the 
security  of  commerce,  by  enacting  that  every  considerable  trader  may  be  declared  a  bank- 
rupt, for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  well  as  himself,  it  has  also,  to  discourage  extrava- 
gance, declared  that  no  one  shall  be  capable  of  being  made  a  bankrupt  but  only  a  trader, 
nor  capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  statutes  but  only  an  industrious  trader.' — 
(^Commentaries,  book  ii.  cap.  31.) 

**  After  the  various  proceedings  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  have  been  gone  through, 
if  nothing  be  discovered  to  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  debtor,  he  is  allowed  a  certificate 
or  discharge,  provided  three  out  of  five  of  his  creditors  both  in  number  and  value  agree  to 
sign  it.  The  bankrupt  is  then  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of  his  effects ;  which 
is  however,  made  to  depend  partly  on  the  magnitude  of  his  dividend.  Thus,  if  his  effects 
will  not  pay  half  his  debts,  or  10s.  in  the  poimd,  he  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners and  assignees,  to  have  a  competent  sum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent,  upon  his  estate,  or  300Z.  in  all ;  but  if  his  estate  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be 
allowed  5  per  cent.,  provided  such  allowance  do  not  exceed  400Z.  ;  12s.  6d.  then  7^  per 
cent,  under  a  limitation  as  before  of  its  not  exceeding  500Z.  ;  and  if  15s.  in  the  pound, 
then  the  bankrupt  shall  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  upon  his  estate,  provided  it  do  not  exceed 
6001 

"  According  to  our  present  law,  when  a  person  not  a  trader  becomes  insolvent,  he 
may,  after  being  actually  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  some  of  his  creditors  for  fourteen  days, 
present  a  petition  to  the  court  to  be  relieved  ;  and  upon  surrendering  his  entire  property, 
he  is,  unless  something  fraudulent  be  established  against  him,  entitled  to  a  discharge. 
While,  however,  the  certificate  given  to  the  bankrupt  relieves  him  from  all  future  claims 
on  account  of  debts  contracted  previously  to  his  bankruptcy,  the  discharge  given  to  an  in- 
solvent only  relieves  him  from  imprisonment ;  in  the  event  ^f  his  afterwards  accumulating 
any  property,  it  may  be  seized  in  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  anterior  to  his  in- 
solvency. This  principle  was  recognised  in  the  cessio  honorum  of  the  Romans,  of  which 
the  insolvent  act  is  nearly  a  copy. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  notwithstanding  what  Blackstone  has  stated,  whether 
there  be  any  good  ground  fbr  making  a  distinction  between  the  insolvency  of  traders 
and  other  individuals.  There  are  very  few  trades  so  hazardous  as  that  of  a  farmer,  and 
vet  should  he  become  insolvent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  he  would  have 
enjoyed  had  he  been  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  or  a  commission  agent !  The  injustice  of  this 
distinction  is  obvious ;  but,  without  dwelling  upon  it,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  certi- 
ficates should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  honest  debtors.  Being  relieved  from  all 
concern  as  to  his  previous  incumbrances,  an  insolvent  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  is 
prompted  to  exert  himself  vigorously  in  future,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friends  are  not 
deterred  from  coming  forward  to  his  assistance.  But  when  an  insolvent  continues  liable 
to  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however  favourably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with 
a  loan ;  and  he  is  discouraged,  even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  any  thing 
more  than  a  bare  livelihood  ;  so  that,  while  creditors  do  not,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred, 
gain  the  smallest  sum  by  this  constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  useful*, 
ness  are  for  ever  paralysed. 

"  The  policy  of  imprisoning  for  debt  seems  also  exceedingly  questionable.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  deference  due  to  the  great  authorities  who  have  vindicated  this  practice, 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  thing  very  cogent  in  the  reasonings  advanced  in 
its  favour.  Provided  a  person  in  insolvent  circumstances  intimate  his  situation  to 
his  creditors,  and  offer  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  property  to  them,  he  has,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  done  all  that  should  be  required  of  him,  and  ought  not  to  undergo  any 
imprisonment.  If  he  had  deceived  his  creditors  by  false  representations,  or  if  he  conceal 
or  fraudulently  convey  away  any  part  of  his  property,  he  should  of  course  be  subjected 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  swindling ;  but  when  such  practices  are  not  alleged, 
or  cannot  be  proved,  sound  policy,  I  apprehend,  would  dictate  that  creditors  ought  to 
have  no  power  over  the  persons  of  their  debtors,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  only  to 
their  effects.  The  maxim,  career  non  solvit,  is  not  more  trite  than  true.  It  is  said,  that 
the  fear  of  imprisonment  operates  as  a  check  to  prevent  persons  from  getting  into  debt ; 
and  so  no  doubt  it  does.  But  then  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  power  to  imprison  tempts  individuals  to  trust  to  its  influence  to  enforce  payment  ot 
their  claims,  and  makes  them  less  cautious  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  to  whom  they  give  credit.  The  carelessness  of  tradesmen,  and  their 
extreme  earnestness  to  obtain  custom,  are,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  great  causes  of 
insolvency ;  and  the  power  of  imprisoning  merely  tends  to  foster  and  encourage  these 
habits.  If  a  tradesman  trust  an  individual  with  a  loan  of  money  or  goods,  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay,  he  has  made  a  bad  speculation.  But  why  ought  he,  because  he  has  done  so» 
to  be  allowed  to  arrest  the  debtor's  person  ?  If  he  wished  to  have  perfect  security,  he 
either  should  not  have  dealt  with  him  at  all,  or  dealt  with  him  only  for  ready  money : 
such  transactions  are,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen,  perfectly  voluntary ;  and  if  they  place 
undue  confidence  in  a  debtor  who  has  not  misled  them  by  erroneous  representations  of 
his  affairs,  they  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  It  would  really,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  for  the  advantage  of  creditors,  were 
all  penal  proceedings  against  the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  The  dependence 
placed  on  their  efficacy  is  deceitful.  A  tradesman  ought  rather  to  trust  to  his  own  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  than  to  the  law  for  redress :  he  may  deal  upon 
credit  with  those  whom  he  knows ;  but  he  should  deal  for  ready  money  only  with  those 
of  whose  circumstances  and  characters  he  is  either  ignorant  or  suspicious.  By  bringing 
penal  statutes  to  his  aid,  he  is  rendered  remiss  and  negligent.  He  has  the  only  effectual 
means  of  security  in  his  own  hands ;  and  it  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  he  should  be 
taught  to  neglect  them,  and  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

"  It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the  efficacy  of  imprisonment  in  deterring  individuals 
from  running  into  debt  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Insolvents  who  are  honest,  must 
have  suffered  from  misfortune,  or  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  entertained  of 
being  able,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  discharge  their  debts.  The  fear  of  imprisonment 
does  not  greatly  influence  such  persons ;  for  when  they  contract  debts,  they  have  no 
doubt  of  their  ability  to  pay  them.  And  though  the  imprisonment  of  bond  fide  insol- 
vents were  abolished,  it  would  give  no  encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  raise  money  by  false  representations ;  for  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
swindlers,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  subjected  to  adequate  punishment.      (See  Credit.) 

"  But  the  regulations  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  differ  radically  in 
other  important  respects.      An  individual  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  insolvent  law,  ex- 
cept by  his  own  act,  that  is,  his  petitioning  for  relief  from  actual  imprisonment  for  debt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  individual  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt  and  subjected  to 
the  bankrupt  law,  except  by  the  act  of  another,  that  is,  of  a  petitioning  creditor  *,  as  he 
is  called,    swearing  that  the    individual  in  question    is   indebted  to  him,  and  that  he 
I   believes  he  has  committed  what  is  termed  an   act  of  bankruptcy.      These  differences, 
i  coupled  with  the  refinements  introduced  into  other  branches  of  the  law,  give  rise  to  very 
I   extraordinary  results. 

j       "  While  the  law  of  England  gives  the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power  over 

I  the  debtor's  person,   it  does  not  give  him  sufficient  power  over  his  property.      In  this 

i  respect,  indeed,  it  is  so  very  defective,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  it  had  been 

j  intended  to  promote  the  practices  of  fraudulent  debtors.      The  property  of  persons  sub- 

I  iected  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  as  well  as  those  who   choose  to  subject  themselves  to  the 

i  insolvent  laws,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  assignees  or  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their 

creditors ;  but  when  a  person  possessed  of  property,   but  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt 

1  laws,  contracts  debts,  if  he  go  abroad,  or  live  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  the 

'   Fleet,  or  remain  in  prison  without  petitioning  for  relief  (in  neither  of  which  cases  can 

he  be  subjected  to  the  insolvent  laws),  he  may  most  probably  continue  to  enjoy  the  income 

arising  from  that  property  without  molestation. 

"  It  is  true,  the  law  says  that  the  creditors  shall  be  authorised  to  seize  the  debtors* 

*  One  creditor,  whose  debt  is  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  lOOZ. ;  or  two,  tfhose  d^bti  amount  to  150/.  j 
or  three,  whose  debts  amount  to  200/. 
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lands  and  goods, — a  description  which  an  unlearned  person  would  be  apt  to  conclude  was 
abundantly  comprehensive ;  but  the  law  is  so  interpreted,  that  neither  funded  property, 
money,  nor  securities  for  money,  are  considered  goods.  If  the  debtor  have  a  copyhold 
estate,  it  cannot  be  touched  in  any  way  whatever ;  if  his  estate  be  freehold,  the  creditor 
may,  after  a  tedious  process,  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  debtor.  Should  the  debtor  die  before  judgment  against  him  in  a  court  has 
been  obtained,  then,  unless  the  debt  be  on  bond,  the  creditor  has  no  recourse  upon  the 
land  left  by  the  debtor,  whatever  may  be  its  tenure :  <  nay,  though  his  money  borrowed 
on  note  or  bill  has  been  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtor's  heir  takes  that  land,  wholly 
discharged  of  the  debt!'"  —  (Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  p.  100.) 

"  In  consequence  of  this  preposterously  absurd  system,  an  individual  known  to  have 
a  large  income,  and  enjoying  a  proportionally  extensive  credit,  may,  if  he  go  to  Paris  or 
Brussels,  or  confine  himself  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet,  defraud  his 
creditors  of  every  fartliing  he  owes  them,  without  their  being  entitled  to  touch  any  part 
of  his  fortune.  All  owners  of  funded,  monied.  and  copyhold  property,  have  a  licence 
given  them  to  cheat  with  impunity ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  not  that  some  do,  but  that 
a  vast  number  more  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  this  singular  privilege.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  power  of  imprisonment  is  operative  only  on  the  really  necessitous  —  on 
those  from  whom  it  can  extract  little  or  nothing.  The  rich  debtor  is  seldom  subjected 
to  its  operation ;  he  resorts,  before  a  writ  can  be  executed  against  him,  either  to  the 
Continent  or  the  rules,  and  then  laughs  at  the  impotent  wrath  of  those  he  has  defrauded, 
and  perhaps  ruined.  That  such  a  system  of  law  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  so  little  outcry  be  raised  against  it,  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  ab- 
surdities. Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  frequency  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  when  it  is 
thus  fostered  and  encouraged? 

"  A  reform  of  the  bankrupt  law  on  the  principles  already  mentioned,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  imperiously  called  for.  Its  evils  were  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Brougham 
(now  Lord  Brougham)  in  his  '  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law.'  He  has  also 
pointed  out  the  remedial  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  render  this  important  de- 
partment of  commercial  jurisprudence  consistent  with  the  obvious  principles  of  justice 
and  common  sense.  *  Let  the  whole,'  says  he,  '  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal —  his  real,  of  what  kind  soevei",  copyhold,  leasehold,  freehold  ;  his  personal,  of 
whatever  nature,  debts,  money,  stock,  chattels  —  be  taken  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts 
equally,  and,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  let  all  be  distributed  rateably ;  let  all  he  possesses  be 
sifted,  bolted  from,  him  unsparingly,  until  all  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by  payment  or 
composition ;  but  let  his  person  only  be  taken  when  he  conceals  his  goods,  or  has  merited 
punishment  by  fraudulent  conduct.' — (pp.  106 — 110.)  Were  these  measures  adopted, 
and  a  certificate  given  to  every  man  who  has  been  divested  of  his  property  for  behoof  of 
his  creditors,  and  against  whom  no  charge  of  fraud  has  been  established,  there  would  be 
little  room  for  improvement  in  the  principles  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy." — (See  my 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  pp.  264 — 274.) 

BARCALAO,  or   BACALAO,  the  Spanish  name  for  cod. 

BARCELONA,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  principal  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  lat.  41°  22'  N.,  and  long.  2^  10'  E.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified,  well- 
built  city.  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  150,000.  Barcelona  is 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  zeal,  skill,  and  success 
with  which  her  citizens  prosecuted  commercial  adventures  at  a  very  early  period.  She 
would  seem  also  to  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  compiled  and  promulgated  the 
famous  code  of  maritime  law  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consolato  del  Marc ;  and  the 
earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  and  of  the  negotiation  ot 
bills  of  exchange  are  to  be  found  in  her  annals.*  Catalonia  has  continutd,  amidst  all  the 
vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  to  be  the  most  industrious  of  the  Spanish  provinces ;  and 
several  valuable  and  extensive  manufactures  have  been  established  at  Barcelona.  Lat- 
terly, however,  her  commerce,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  principally  to  oppressive 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  emancipation  of  South  America, 
has  very  much  declined. 

The  Harbour,  wh\ch  is  naturally  bad,  is  formed  by  a  mole  or  jetty,  which  has  recently  been  a  good  deal 
enlarged,  running  out  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  having  a  light-house  and 
some  batteries  near  its  extremity.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18  to  '20  feet ;  but  there 
is  a  bar  between  the  mole  and  Monjui,  wliich  has  frequently  not  more  than  10  feet  water  j  and  which 

*  For  proofs  of  this,  see  the  articles  Maritime  Law,  Insurance,  &c.  in  this  Dictionary.  The  Memorias 
Historicas  sohrc  la  Marina,  Cuinercio,  Sfc.  de  Barcelona,  by  Capmany,  in  4  vols.  4to,  is  one  of  the  most 
"valuable  and  authentic  works  that  has  ever  been  jjublished  on  the  commerce,  arts,  and  commercial  and 
maritime  legislation  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  volume  is  the  most  interesting,  at  least  to  the  general 
reader;  the  others  consisting  ])rincipally  of  extracts  from  the  archives  of  the  city.  There  is  a  brief  , 
but  pretty  good  account  of  the  early  trade  of  J5arcelona,  drawn  principally  from  Capmany,  in  the  work  of 
Depping,  Histoirc  du  Commerce  cnlrc  Ic  Levant  ct  V Europe  dcpuis  les  Croisades,  ^-c.  torn.  i.  c.  5. 
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would,  it  is  believed,  entirely  shut  up  the  harbour,  were  it  not  occasionally  lowered  by  means  of  dredging 
machines.  Vessels  in  the  harbour  moor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mole  ;  where,  though  exposed  to  the 
soutiierly  gales,  they  are  so  well  protected  that  no  accident  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place  since  the 
dreadlul" storm  of  1821.  Large  ships  must  author  outside  the  mole,  and  in  winter  are  much  incom- 
moded by  winds.  Vessels  entering  the  harbour  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ; 
but  tliey  are  always  in  attendance,  and  it  is  generally  deemed  safest  to  have  their  assistance  in  passing 
the  bar. 

Tariff.  —  Of  prohibited  articles,  the  most  important  are  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  salt,  gunpowder,  brandy, 
carpets,  leather,  baizes,  soap,  wearing  ai)parel,  hemp,  fire-arms,  copper,  beds,  mattresses,  furniture, 
manufactured  tin,  flour,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  manufactured  cast  iron,  earthenware,  blankets, 
paper,  oil  cloths,  sealing-wax,  &c. 

The  following  were  the  duties  on  the  principal  articles  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Barcelona  in  1833 :  — 


Articles. 

%'^. 

National 
Flag. 

Foreign 

Flag. 

Eng. 
Wts. 

.Nat. 
Flag. 

For. 

Flag. 

Articles. 

Span. 
Wts. 

National 
Flag. 

Foreign 
Flag. 

Kng. 
Wts. 

National 
Flag. 

For. 
Flag. 

Cotton  - 

^^■. 
Cocoa     - 

Horns    - 

lb. 
arroba 

do. 

lb. 
quintal 

lb. 
quintal 

16  maravs. 

4  reals 
S^inaravs. 

10  maravs. 
8  reals 
36  maravs. 

5  reals 

25  maravs. 

8  reals 

1  real 
20  maravs. 
20  reals 
:>9  maravs. 
20  reals 

lb. 

cwt. 
cwt. 

Sterl. 
s.    d. 
0    M 
0    0-4 
0    0-6 

0  0-7 

1  7 

\    f 

Sterl. 
.s.     d. 
0    1'8 
0    0-8 
0    2-2 

0    4 
|4    0 

Dvewoods  - 

Fish 

Iron  hoops 

Staves 

Cheese 

Tar 

Butter 

quintal 

do. 

do. 
1,000 
quintal 
arroba 

lb. 

61  maravs. 
36  reals 
26  reals 
20  reals 
12i  reals 

1^  reals 

6  reals 
48  reals 
35  reals 
40  reals 
17i   eals 
1  real 
2^  reals 

1,000 

cwt. 

lb. 

Sterling. 
s.  d. 
0    4 
7     2 
5    2 
4    0 
2    6 
0    001 
0    3^ 

Sterl. 
s.    d. 
I     2 
9    7 

7  0 

8  0 
3    6 

0    2-4 
0    6 

All  articles  whatever,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  may  at  present  be 
exported;  and,  in  most  instances,  without  payuig  any  duty.  In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  of  Spain  to  which  to  object;  but  the  government  seems,  like  many  others,  to  have  forgotten 
that  reciprocity  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  commerce, —  that  there  can  be  no  exportation 
without  an  equivalent  importation  j  and  that,  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  latter  is,  in  fact,  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  former. 

Custmn  house  ami  Warehousing  Regulations,  same  as  at  An-       plus  of  3  per  cent,  is,  however,  allowed,  to  cover  any  inexact- 

A.NT  ;  which  see.  ness  in  the  proportion  between  foreign  and  Spanish  weights; 

Pfrt  Cluirges.  — The  following  are  the  various  charges  of  a        but  if  the  weight  of  any  parcel  should  turn  out  to  be  3  per  cent. 

public  nature  that  would  be  paid  by  a  Spanish  and  a  British        greater  than  is  marked  in  the  manifest,  the  surplus  is  seized,  at 

ship,  each  of  300  tons  burden,  unloading  and  loading  mixed        the  same  time  that  the  importer  loses  the  benefit  of  the  3  per 

cargoes  in  Barcelona;  —  cent,  allowed  by  law,  and  becomes  liable  to  the  penaltieti  of 

smuggling.  The  tares  usually  allowed  by  merchants  are,  on 
Havannah  sugar  13  per  cent. ;  on  cotf'ee  2  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  the  barrel,  bag,  &c.  :h  which  it  is  contained;  on  cocoa  and 
pepper  2  per  cent. ;  Pernambuco  cotton  4  lbs.  per  bale;  other 
cotton  1  lb.  per  cwt. 

Sea-stores  of  all  sorts  are  dear  at  Barcelona,  but  they  may 
always  be  obtained.  Beef  costs  about  7d.  per  lb.,  and  biscuit 
about  8  dollars  per  cwt, 

A/o;iei/.  _  Accounts  are  kqpt  in  libras  of  20  sueldos,  240 
diiteros,  or  480  mallas.  The  liljra  is  likewise  divided  into  reals 
de  plata  Catalan,  of  3  sue'.dvf  each  ;  and  into  reales  ardiles,  of  2 
sueldus  each.  Hence,  6-7  of  the  former,  or  10  of  the  latter,  =  1 
libra  Catalan. 

The  libra  Catalan  is  =:  2*.  id.  sterling  nearly. 

The  peso  dim,  or  hard  dollar,  is  valued  at  37^  sueldos  Catalan, 
eight  such  dollars  making  15  libras. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  There  are  endless  discrepancies 
amongst  the  weights  and  measures  in  the  different  Spanish 
provinces,  and  there  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
of  the  iiuthors  who  have  written  upon  them.  The  following 
statements  are  taken  from  Nelkenbrecher :  — 

The  quintal  is  divided  into  4  arrobas,  or  104  lbs.  of  12  oz. 
to  the  poimd.  '1  he  pound  =  6,174  English  gra  ns  ;=;  4  kilog. 
=  8325-6  as  of  Holland.  100  lbs.  of  Barcelona  =  88-215  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The  yard,  named  cana,  is  divided  into  Svalmos,  of  4  quartos, 
and  is  =  21  inches  very  nearly.  Hence,  100  canas  =  53*499 
metres  =  77*5  yards  of  Anisteidam  x=  58-514  English  yards. 

'I  he  quartera,  or  measure  for  grain,  is  divided  into  12  cor- 
ianes  and  48  piculins.  100  quarteras  =  23-536,  or  23.^  Win- 
chester quarters. 

The  carga,  or  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  12  corianes 
or  arrobas,  24  curturituis,  and  72  mitadellas.  It  is  :=  32-7 
English  wine  gallons.  4  cargas  =  1  pipe.  The  pipe  of  Ma- 
jorca oil  contains  107  cortanes. 


Spanish  Vessel. 

Reals. 

British  Vessel. 

Reals. 

Anchorage 

75  Anchorage 

75 

New  do. 

15  Double  do. 

75 

Cleaning  of  port 

10  New  do. 

Lantern 

6  Cleaning  of  port 

10 

Captain  of  the  port 

8  Lantern 

6 

J.ight-house  of  i  atrifa  - 

105  Captain  of  the  port       - 
300  Light-house  of  Tarrifa  - 

8 

Loading  11  real  per  ton) 

211 

Extraordinary     contri- 

INew mole  (8  reals  per 

bution 

40     ton) 

New  mole 

16  Loading  (1  real  per  ton) 

300 

Extraordmary     contri- 

Total 

i75 

bution 
Consular    fees   usually 

40 
3,140 

required 

160 

'— — 

Total        -  3,300 

Taking  the  real  at  id.,  this  would  be  91.  lis.  id.  on  the 
Spanish  ship,  and  55/.  on  the  British  do. 

Cmmni.isiun  is  at  the  rate  of  2^^  per  cent,  on  goods  shipped, 
and  2  per  cent,  on  those  received  on  consignment.  Goods  are 
sometimes  sold  for  ready  money,  and  sometimes  on  credit  for 
3  or  4  months ;  mercantile  discount  is  .^  per  i  ent.  per  month. 
There  are  no  banking  establishments  in  Barcelona. 

Insurance  on  ships  is  effects  d  by  individuals,  but  insurances 
on  houses,  lives,  &c.  are  unknown  here. 

Tans.  —  At  the  Custom-house,  real  tares  only  are  allowed  ; 
and  the  nett  weights  must  be  rigorously  manifested.    A  sur- 

Imports.  —  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Foreign  Articles  imported  into  Barce- 
lona (luring  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Value  in 

Value  in 

Value  in 

Articles. 

In  1829. 

Sterling 
Money. 

In  1830. 

Sterling 
Money. 

In  1831. 

Sterling 
Money, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton 

IS.fiOO  bales 

100,000 

22,900  bales 

137,000 

43,400  bales 

260,000 

Sugar        . 

14,100  boxes 

112,000 

23,600  boxes 

188,000 

20,3(JO  boxes 

160,000 

Hides      - 

67,500 

54,000 

82,400 

62,(X)0 

75,000 

56,000 

Cocoa 

4,100  bags 

25,000 

8,300  bags 

50,000 

7,300  bags 

44,000 

Codee    - 

1,400  cwt. 

2,800 

2,030  cwt. 

4,500 

620  cwt. 

1,200 

Bees '-wax 

1,200  cwt. 

4,200 

700  cwt. 

1,100 

460  cwt. 

2,400 

Horns 

111,(XJ0 

2,200 

133,600 

2,600 

95,000 

2,000 

Specie    - 

51,400  dollars 

10,300 

39,286  dollars 

7,900 

380,700  dollars 

76,200 

Dye  woods 

]5,0(i0  cwt. 

9,000 

5,000  cwt. 

3,000 

16,000  cwt. 

9,600 

Pish 

70,000  cwt. 

84,000 

42,000  cwt. 

50,000 

64,300  cwt. 

77,000 

Iron  hoops 

22,(,00  bundles 

17,000 

6,000  bundles 

5,000 

4,000  bundles 

3,200 

Staves 

4C0,000 

6,400 

820,600 

14,850 

702,000 

16,000 

Cheese    - 

2,000  cwt. 

6,()(J0 

1,000  cwt. 

3,000 

2,000  cwt. 

6.00C 

Tar 

700  barrels 

800 

180  barrels 

200 

__ 

_ 

Butter 

50  cwt. 

200 



__ 

-._ 

Indigo    - 

2(j0  cwt. 

8,000 

750  cwt. 

30,000 

900  cwt. 

36,000 

Pepper       -        - 

600  cwt. 

1,200 

800  cwt. 

1,600 

700  cwt. 

1,400 

Cinnamon 

250  cwt. 

10,()(,0 

800  cwt. 

32,000 

1,000  cwt. 

40,000 

Grain  is  usually  rejiresented  as  forming  an  important  article  in  the  imports  into  Barcelona ;  but  its 
importation  from  abroad  is  prohibited ;  and  the  wants  of  the  city  are  supplied  either  by  land  carriage  from 
the  interior,  or  by  coasting  vessels  from  the  Spanish  ports  more  to  the  north, 
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Of  the  imports  specified  above,  the  greater  portion  are  fmnishcd  by  Ciioa  and  Porto  Rico.  The  imports 
from  France  are  also  considerable.  Those  from  England,  which  were  once  very  large,  have  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing.  The  only  goods  now  openly  imported  from  Great  Britain,  are  iron  hoops,  hardware,  and 
woollen  stutt's,  and  these  in  too  small  quantities  to  deserve  notice.  Fish  is  principally  supplied  hy  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  Smuggling,  particularly  in  tobacco  and  printed  cottons,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  are  wrought  silks,  soap,  fire-arms,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribands,  steel, 
&c.  But  no  vessels,  except  a  few  that  take  on  board  manufactured  goods  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
are  loaded  here ;  and  even  this  trade  is  much  fallen  off.  Upwards  of  2,000  hands  used  formerly  to  be 
employed  in  the  city  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  colonies ;  but  their  export  has  now  nearly 
ceased.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  made  some  progress  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  increasing. 
The  principal  articles  of  native  produce  that  Catalonia  has  to  export  are  most  conveniently  shipped  at  ViT. 
lanova,  Tarragona,  and  Salon.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  nuts,  almonds,  ccrk  bark,  wool,  fruits,  &c. 
Of  these,  Cuba  takes  annually  about  12,000  pipes  of  wine,  worth  at  an  average  4^.  per  pipe,  and  about  d,000 
pipes  of  brandy,  worth  8/.  per  do. ;  South  America,  16,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  6,000  do.  brandy  ;  the  north 
of  Europe,  2,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  2,000  do.  brandy.  A  good  deal  of  brjindy  is  sent  to  Cadiz  and  Cette : 
jnost  part  of  the  former  finds  its  way  into  the  wine  vaults  of  Xeres  ;  and  the  latter,  being  conveyed  liy  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  the  Garonne,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux.  From  25,000  to 
30,000  bags  of  nuts  are  annually  sent  from  Tarragona  to  England.  Tarragona  also  exports  about  12,000 
bags  of  almonds. 

In  18.31,  only  128  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden  of  15,130  tons  entered  Barcelona.  Of  these, 31  were  Tuscan, 
24  Sardinian,  19  Swedish,  18  English,  14  French,  8  American,  &c.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  i)ort  carry 
on  no  foreign  trade  except  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  daily  decreasing. 
Tiiose  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  usually  of  very  small  burden.  The  customs  duty  in  the  same 
year  did  not  exceed  100,000/. 

(We  have  derived  these  details  from  various  sources ;  but  principally  from  the  Consul's  Answer  to  Cir- 
cular Queries,  and  from  Ingliss's  Spain  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-387.  and  362.) 

BARILLA  (Du.  Soda;  Fr.  Soude,  Barille ;  Ger.  Soda,  Barilla;  It.  Barriglia ; 
Port.  Solda,  Barrilha  ;  Rus.  Socianka ;  Sp.  Barrilla ;  Arab.  Kali),  carbonate  of  soda  — 
(see  Alkalies),  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  Egypt,  and  many  other  countries.  It  is 
largely  used  by  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  hard  soaps,  glass-makers,  &c.  The  barilla 
of  coinmerce  consists  of  the  ashes  of  several  marine  and  other  plants  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  best,  or  Alicant  barilla,  is  prepared  from  the  Salsola  soda,  which  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  the  huerta  of  Murcia,  and  other  places  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  Spain.  — (  Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.)  The  plants  are 
gathered  in  September,  dried,  and  burned  in  furnaces  heated  so  as  to  bring  the  ashes  into 
a  state  of  imperfect  fusion,  when  they  concrete  into  hard,  dry,  cellular  masses  of  a  greyish 
blue  colour.  Sicily  and  TenerifFe  produce  good  barilla,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Alicant 
and  Carthagena.  Kelp,  which  is  a  less  pure  alkali,  is  formed  by  the  incineration  of  the 
common  sea-wrack.  — (See  Kelp.) 

The  Saracens  established  in  Spain  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  barilla  into  Europe.  They  called  the  plants  employed  in  its  prepar- 
ation kali ;  and  this,  with  the  Arabic  article  al  prefixed,  has  given  rise  to  the  modern 
chemical  term  alkali. 

Of  184,649  cwt.  of  barilla  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  61,921  cwt. 
came  from  Spain,  95,995  from  TenerifFe,  and  23,867  from  Sicily.  The  values  of 
these  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  proportion  of  about  12,  9,  and  10;  that 
is,  if  Spanish  barilla  fetch  12/.  a  ton,  TenerifFe  barilla  will  fetch  9/.,  and  Sicilian  10^. 
Prime  quality  in  barilla  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  strong  smell  when  wetted,  and  by 
its  whitish  colour.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  have  as  little  small  or  dust 
as  possible.  The  duties  on  barilla  have  recently  been  very  considerably  reduced. 
-.-(See  Tariff.) 

At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  barilla  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted 
to  235,289  cwt.  a  year.     In  1832,  it  produced  15,329/.  Ss.  2d.  nett  revenue. 

BARK,  the  outer  rind  of  plants.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  barks  known  in 
commerce,  as  cinnamon,  Peruvian  bark,  oak  bark,  quercitron,  &c.  The  term  "  bark  " 
is,  however,  generally  employed  to  express  either  Peruvian  bark,  or  oak  bark  ;  and  it  is 
these  only  that  we  shall  describe  in  this  place. 

1.  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'"  Bark  (Fr.  Quinquina;  Ger.  Kron-china ;  Du.  China-bast; 
Sp.  Quina,  Quinquina ;  Lat.  Quinquina,  Cortex  Peruvianus).  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal species  of  this  bark  known  in  commerce,  which  have  been  elaborately  described  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  selected. 

The  first  species  is  the  pale  bark  of  the  shops.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona 
lancifolia,  and  is  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru.  It  is  now  very  scarce.  It  is  imported 
in  chests  covered  with  skins,  each  containing  about  200  lbs.,  well  packed,  but  generally 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dust  and  other  heterogeneous  matter.  It  consists  of  pieces 
8  or  10  inches  long,  some  of  them  being  scarcely  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  singly 
and  doubly  quilled,  or  rolled  inwards ;  the  quills,  generally,  being  in  size  from  a 
swan's  quill  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  internally  of  a  pallid  fawn  or  cinnamon  hue; 
but  approximates,  on  being  moistened,  to  the  colour  of  a  pale  orange.  When  in  sub- 
stance it  has  scarcely  any  odour ;  but  during  decoction  the  odour  is  sensible,  and 
agreeably  aromatic.      The  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  uiijjleasant,  acidulous,  and  austere. 

The  second  .species,  or  red  bark,  is  obtained  from  tlic  Cinchona  ohlongifolia,  growing  on 
the  Andes.     It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each.     It  consists 
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of  variously  sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat,  but  some  partially  quilled  or  rolled.  The 
internal  part  is  woody,  and  of  a  rust  red  colour  :  it  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour ;  and  its 
taste  is  much  less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous,  than  that  of  the  other  barks. 

The  third  species,  or  yellow  bark  of  the  shops,  is  obtained  from  tlie  Cinchona  cordifolia, 
growing  in  Quito  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  90  to  100  lbs. 
each,  consisting  of  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part 
flat.  The  interior  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  passing  to  orange.  It  has  nearly  the  same 
odour  in  decoction  as  the  pale ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter  and  less  austere,  and  it  excites  no 
astringent  feeling  when  chewed.  The  goodness  decreases  when  the  colour  varies  from 
orange  yellow  to  pale  yellow  j  when  of  a  dark  colour,  between  red  and  yellow,  it  should 
be  rejected. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  bark  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  remedies.  The 
Indians  were  unacquainted  with  its  uses,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1632,  but  was  not  extensively  used  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  Jesuits'  bark 
annually  exported  from  America  amounts  to  from  12,000  to  14,000  quintals.  Of  these, 
2,000  are  furnished  by  Santa  F^,  and  110  by  Loxa;  Peru  furnishing  the  remainder, 
which  is  shipped  at  Callao,  Guayaquil,  &c. 

2.  Oak  Bark  (Fr.  Ecorce  de  la  Chene ;  Ger.  Eichenrinde ;  It.  Corteccia  della  Querela; 
Lat.  Quercus  cortex).  The  bark  of  the  common  oak  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is 
preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  tanning  leather.  The  bark  of  the  larch  is  now, 
however,  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  import  of  oak  bark  is  very  considerable  ;  but 
owing  to  the  cork  tree  being  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  Suher),  bark  for  tanning  and 
cork  bark  are  usually  mixed  together  in  the  parliamentary  returns.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported.  The  imports  of 
both  sorts  amounted,  in  1831,  to  931,075  cwt.,  which  is  about  the  average  importation. 
Of  this  quantity,  no  less  than  608,304  cwt.  were  brought  from  the  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land and  Belgium),  62,437  cwt.  from  Germany,  &c.  Cork  bark  is  almost  entirely 
imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  the  imports  from  them  being,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  year,  Italy  95,163  cwt.,  Spain  78,067  cwt.,  and  Portugal  only  187  cwt. 
The  quality  of  bark  varies  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree,  the  season  when  it  is 
barked,  &c.,  so  much,  that  the  price  varies,  at  this  moment,  from  about  51.  to  about  10/. 
per  ton.  The  duty,  which  is  13s.  4c?.  a  ton,  prodiiced  in  1832,  in  Great  Britain, 
22,25  IZ.  Os.  5d.  nett. 

Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  tree  (  Quercus  tinctoria).  It  is  not  used,  at 
least  in  this  country,  for  tanning,  but  for  imparting  a  yellow  dye  to  silk  and  wool.  It 
is  principally  imported  from  North  America.  The  price  varies,  at  present,  according  to 
the  quality,  from  about  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  a  cwt.,  duty  (Is.)  included.  At  an  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  fcr  home  consumption  were  25,015  cwt. 
a  year. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  useful  properties  of  quer- 
citron to  Dr.  Bancroft.  The  doctor  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1775  ;  but 
the  American  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  deprived  him  of  its  advantages.  In  consi- 
deration of  this  circumstance,  parliament  passed,  in  1785,  an  act  (25  Geo.  3.  c.  38.) 
securing  to  him  the  privileges  conveyed  by  his  patent  for  14  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  latter  period,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  extend  the  doctor's  pri- 
vilege for  an  additional  7  years  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Like 
too  many  discoverers.  Dr.  Bancroft  profited  but  little  by  his  invention,  though  it  has  been 
of  great  use  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  —  (See  Bancroft  on  Permanent 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Patents,  Appendix,  p.  175.) 

Oak  bark,  the  produce  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consump- 
tion, except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  from  which  it  is  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods,  and  100^.  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  — 

(7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  58.) 

BARLEY  (Fr,  Orge ;  Gei*.  Gerstengraupen ;  Du.  Bi/g ;  It.  Orzo ;  Sp.  Cebada  ; 
Rus.  Fatschmea  ;  Lat.  Hordeum ;  Arab.  Dhourra  ;  Hind.  Jbiy),  a  species  of  bread-corn 
{Hordeum  Lin.),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
most  European  countries,  and  in  most  of  the  temperate  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  may  also  be  raised  between  the  tropics ;  but  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet,  and  then  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Large  quantities  of  barley  have  been, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  raised  in  Great  Britain.  Recently,  however,  its  cultivation  has 
been  supposed,  though  probably  on  no  good  grounds,  to  be  declining.  In  1765, 
Mr.  Charles  Smith  estimated  the  number  of  barley  consumers  in  England  and  Wales  at 
739,000  ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland  continue  to  subsist  chiefly  on  barley  bread,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  estimate  may  not,  at  present,  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.     But  the  principal  demand 
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for  barley  in  Great  Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ale,  porter,  and  British  spirits ;  and  though  its  consumption  in  this  way  has  not  certainly 
increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  still  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  has  diminished.  Barley  is  also  extensively 
used  in  fattening  black  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  It  now  generally  follows  turnips,  and 
is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  principal  barley 
counties  of  England  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Herts,  Leicester,  Not- 
tingham, the  upper  parts  of  Hereford,  Warwick,  and  Salop.  The  produce  varies, 
according  to  soil,  preparation,  season,  &c.,  from  about  20  to  60  or  70  bushels  an  acre. 
The  most  usual  crop  is  from  28  to  36  or  38  bushels-  The  Winchester  bushel  of  good 
English  barley  generally  weighs  about  50  lbs.,  but  the  best  Norfolk  barley  sometimes 
weighs  53  or  54  lbs.  Its  produce  in  flour  is  about  12  lbs.,  to  14  lbs.  grain.  Barley 
is  a  tender  plant,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  stage  of  its  growth.  It  is  more  hazardous  than 
wheat,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  raised  at  a  greater  expense ;  so  that  its  cultivation 
should  not  be  atttempted  except  when  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for  its  growth. 
—  (For  details  as  to  the  prices  ot  barley,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c.,  see 
Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.  And  for  further  details  as  to  its  consumption  and 
culture,  see  Smith's  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  182.  ;  Brown  on  Rural  Affairs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  42.  ;   Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture,  ^c.) 

BARLEY-SUGAR  (Fr.  Sucre  d'orge ;  Ger.  Gerstenzucker ;  It.  Pennito ;  Sp.  Al- 
fenique ;   Lat.  Alphenix),  a  preparation  of  sugar,  candied  with  orange  or  lemon  peel. 

BARRATRY,  in  navigation,  is,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  any  fraudulent  or  un- 
lawful act  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  contrary  to  their  duty  to  their 
owners,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  harratrare,  to  cheat.  It  may  be  committed  by  running  away  with  a  ship,  wilfully 
carrying  her  out  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the 
voyage,  deserting  convoy  without  leave,  sinking  or  deserting  the  ship,  embezzling  the 
cargo,  smuggling,  or  any  other  offence  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to 
arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  forfeiture. 

It  is  the  practice,  in  most  countries,  to  insure  against  barratry.  Most  foreign  jurists 
hold,  that  it  comprehends  every  fault  which  the  master  and  crew  can  commit,  whether 
it  arise  from  fraud,  negligence,  unskilful ness,  or  mere  imprudence.  But  in  this  country 
it  is  ruled,  that  no  act  of  the  master  or  crew  shall  be  deemed  barratry,  unless  it  proceed 
from  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  motive. 

"  Barratry  can  only  be  committed  by  the  master  and  mariners  by  some  act  contrary 
to  their  duty,  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  owners  of  the  ship.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  offence  against  them,  and  consequently  an  owner  himself  cannot  commit 
barratry.  He  may,  by  his  fraudulent  conduct,  make  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  the 
goods  on  board,  but  not  for  barratry.  Neither  can  barratry  be  committed  against  the 
owner,  with  his  consent ,-  for  though  he  may  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  to  which  he  consents,  yet  this  is  not  barratry.  Nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  a  man  can  never  set  up  as  a  crime,  an  act  done  by  his  own 
direction  or  consent." —  (Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  12.  §  6.) 

When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  also  the  master,  no  act  of  barratry  can  be 
committed ;  for  no  man  can  cominit  a  fraud  against  himself. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  fraud  shall  not  be  presumed,  but  must  be  clearly  proved  ;  and 
it  is  a  rule  in  questions  of  insurance,  that  he  who  charges  barratry  must  substantiate  it 
by  conclusive  evidence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  render  an  act  barratrous,  that  it  should  be  committed  with  a 
criminal  intent  as  respects  the  owners,  in  order  to  injure  them,  or  to  benefit  the  captain 
or  crew.  It  may  even  be  committed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  owner's  interests  ;  for 
an  illegal  act  done  without  the  authority  or  privity  of  the  owners,  and  which  proves 
detrimental  to  them,  is  barratry,  whatever  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originated.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  an  able  judgment,  has  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  "  that  a  breach  of 
duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his  owners,  with  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  or  ex 
malefcio,  is  barratry ;  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  act  of  the  master  be 
induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard  of  those 
laws  which  it  was  his  duty  to  obey ;  and  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  judge  or  suppose,  in 
cases  not  intrusted  to  his  discretion,  that  he  is  not  breaking  the  trust  reposed  in  hina, 
when  he  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  owners  by  means  which  the  law 
forbids,  and  which  his  owners  also  must  be  taken  to  have  forbidden." 

The  circumstance  of  the  owners  of  ships  being  permitted  to  insure  against  the  barratry 
of  the  master  and  mariners  can  hardly  fail,  it  may  be  not  uncharitably  presumed,  of 
rendering  them  less  scrupulous  in  their  inquiries  with  respect  to  their  character  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  expedient  to  prohibit  such 
insurances,  or  to  lay  some  restrictions  upon  them.  They  were,  indeed,  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  Ordinance  of  Rotterdam ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  authority  on  all 
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points  connected  with  the  law  of  insurance  is  so  deservedly  high,  seems  to  have  thought 
tliat  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  barratry  entirely  from  policies,  and  to  cease  "  making 
tlie  underwriter  become  the  insurer  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain  whom  he  does  not 
appoint,  and  cannot  dismiss,  to  the  owners  who  can  do  either."  But  though  it  were 
expedient  to  prevent  the  owners  from  making  an  insurance  of  this  sort,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  third  parties,  who  freight  a  ship,  or  put  goods  on  board, 
sliould  be  allowed  to  insure  against  such  a  copious  source  of  loss.  —  (  For  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Marine  Insurance  ;  and  Marshall  on  Insurance, 
book  i.  c.  12.  §  6.,  and  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  5.) 

Owners,  masters,  or  seamen,  who  wilfully  cast  away,  burn,  or  destroy  ships,  to  the 
prejudice  of  freighters  or  insurers,  incur  the  penalty  of  death.  —  (See  Seamen.) 

BARREL,  a  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  liquids,  particularly  ale  and  beer.  Formerly 
the  barrel  of  beer  in  London  contained  only  32  ale  gallons  =  32^  Imperial  gallons  :  bub 
it  was  enacted  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,  that  36  gallons  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  be  a 
barrel ;  and  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any  gallon  measure  is 
mentioned  in  any  excise  law,  it  shall  always  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  standard  Im- 
perial gallon.  At  present,  therefore,  the  barrel  contains  36  Imperial  gallons.  It  may 
be  worth  while  observing  that  the  barrel  or  cask  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  European 
ingenuity ;  and  that  no  such  article  is  known  to  any  nation  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
who  have  not  derived  it  from  Europeans. 

BARWOOD,  a  red  dye  wood  brought  from  Africa,  particularly  from  Angola,  and  the 
river  Gaboon.  The  dark  red  which  is  commonly  seen  upon  British  Bandana  handkerchiefs 
is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  the  colouring  matter  of  barwood,  saddened  by  sulphate 
of  iron. — (^Bancroft  on  Colours.')  The  imports  of  barwood,  in  1829,  amounted  to  246 
tons  15  cwt.  It  fetches  at  present  ( October,  1833)  from  9/.  to  11/.  a  ton  (duty  5s, 
included)  in  the  London  market. 

BASKETS  (Fr.  Corbeilles ;  Ger.  KUrbe ;  It.  Paniere ;  Sp.  Canastas,  Canastos ; 
Rus.  Korsinii)  are  made,  as  every  one  knows,  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs  of 
willow,  osier,  birch,  &c.,  but  frequently  also  of  rushes,  splinters  of  wood,  straw,  and 
an  immense  number  of  other  articles.  They  are  used  to  hold  all  sorts  of  dry  goods,  and 
are  constructed  of  every  variety  of  quality  and  shape.  Besides  the  vast  quantities  pro- 
duced at  home,  some  of  the  finer  kinds  are  imported  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per 
cent.  In  1832,  this  duty  produced  1,044/.  7s.  9c/.,  showing  that  the  value  of  the  foreign 
baskets  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  same  year  had  been  5j221/.  18s.  9d. 

BAST,  for  straw  hats  or  bonnets.      See  Hats. 

BATAVIA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental  islands,  in  lat.  6°  12'  S.,  long. 
106°  54'  E.,  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  on  an  extensive  bay.  The 
harbour,  or  rather  road,  lies  between  the  main  land  and  several  small  uninhabited  islands, 
which,  during  the  boisterous  or  north-western  monsoon,  afford  sufficient  shelter  and 
good  anchorage.  Ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons  anchor  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  shore.  A  small  river  runs  through  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  20  to 
40  tons,  from  the  sea,  a  couple  of  miles  inland ;  a  number  of  canals  branch  off  from  it 
into  different  parts  of  the  town,  affording  great  conveniences  for  trade.  Batavia  was 
formerly  so  notorious  for  its  insalubrity,  that  General  Daendels  was  anxious  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  but  being  thwarted  in  this,  he  set  about  building 
a  new  town,  a  little  further  inland,  on  the  heights  of  Weltevreden,  whither  the  government 
offices  were  immediately  removed.  Most  of  the  principal  merchants  have  now  their 
residences  in  the  new  town,  repairing  only  to  the  old  city,  when  business  requires  it,  during 
a  portion  of  the  day.  In  consequence,  the  old  town  is  at  present  principally  occupied  by 
Chinese,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists,  several  of  its  streets  having  been 
deserted  and  demolished.  Recently,  however,  the  Baron  Capellen,  whose  enlightened 
administration  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Java,  sensible  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  old  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  exerted  himself  to  prevent  its  further 
decay,  by  removing  the  causes  of  its  unhealthiness  ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  widened 
several  of  the  streets,  filled  up  some  of  the  canals,  and  cleaned  others,  demolished  useless 
fortifications,  &c.  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  judicious  measures  has  been,  that  Batavia  is 
now  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  island.  The  population,  according  to  an  accu- 
rate census  taken  in  1824,  consisted  of  3,025  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  23,108 
natives,  14,708  Chinese,  601  Arabs,  and  12,419  slaves;  in  all,  53,861  persons,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison.  As  the  population  has  increased  since,  it  may  at  present  be  estimated 
at  about  60,000,  independently  pf  the  military,  of  which  there  are  always  a  consider- 
able number.  Among  the  principal  merchants  are  Dutch,  English,  Americans,  French, 
and  Germans.  The  island  of  Java  forms  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  colonies  in  the  world.  It  contains 
an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,000,000  individuals,  or  120 
to  the  square  mile.     The  annual  revenue  of  the   Dutch  government,  which  possesses 
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about  two  thirds  of  the  island,  amounts  to  about  3,000,000/.  sterling;  and  the  military 
force  amounts  to  about  15,000;  of  which  not  less  than  8,000  are  European  troops,  being 
about  one  third  of  the  whole  European  force  in  British  India,  which  has  a  population 
of  90,000,000,  and  an  area  of  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  staple  products  of  the  island  are  rice  (of  which  25,500  tons  were  exported  in 
1828),  a  variety  of  pulses,  vegetable  oils,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  production 
of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1832  the  exports  were  estimated  at  200,000 
piculs  (12,000  tons);  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  exports  in  1833  would  not  fall 
short  of  1 8,000  tons ;  and  as  the  Dutch  authorities  have  made  extensive  contracts 
with  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  take  sugar  at  very  remunerating  prices  for  some 
years  to  come,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  exports  of  1834  would  amount  to  400,000 
piculs,  or  about  24,000  tons.  The  production  of  indigo,  cocoa,  tea,  and  raw  silk,  is 
making  considerable  progress.  The  tin  exported  from  Batavia  is  brought  from  Banca, 
the  copper  from  Japan,  the  finer  spices  from  the  Moluccas,  and  the  pepper  from  Sumatra. 

In  1828,  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  Batavia  were,  in  quantity  and  value,  as 
follows :  — 


Exports. 

{                                         Imports, 

■  ■■     1 

Articles- 

Piculs  of 
1361bs.each. 

Florins.                                  Articles. 

Piculs  of 
1361bs.each. 

Florins. 

Coffee 

41S,171 

8,024,039  Cotton  manufactures,  Netherlands 

. 

2,940,635 

Mace 

600 

9M78|                                         English         -        - 

. 

1,819,435 

Cloves 

229,107  1                                          French     - 

18,679 

Nutmegs 

1.647 

221,121    VVooUen        ditto        Netherlands 

. 

246,545 

Kice                           ... 

419,499 

l,194,48r>  1                                     English  and  French 

i- 

16,861 

Tin                  -                  -             - 

^V'^'^* 

8f.6,o21   Provisions  from  Englaiid  only            -     - 

522,342 

Sugar*           -        -               •        - 

45G,()S4  Brandy  and  geneva 

322,606 

Bird,' nests 

. 

521,392   Wines               -               .            - 

. 

1,154,S68 

I'iece  goods 

499,470  Opium,  Levant 

559 

717,529 

Java  tobacco 

. 

401,002                  Bengal 

110 

314,3110 

8,220 

151,537   Lead            -           -               -           -         - 

2,891 

76,612 

51,301 

141,506  Copper,  Europe 

354 

45,110 

Salt 

24,930 

119,890        '^'^      Japan        - 

11,631 

988,635 

Japan  and  sandal  wood 
InSi^o* 

7,240 

96,471  Steel  from  the  Netherlands 

'726 

22,963 

188 

91,312,                              England 

404 

12,625 

Arrack 

Leg.  533 

86,362  :                           Sweden 

186 

5,812 

Hides        -               ... 

52,140   Iron  from  Sweden 

3,200 

23,275 

4-A038  1                    England                -           -        - 

4,593 

45,050 

Horses  384  (to  the  Isle  of  France) 

. 

35,975  !                    Netherlands 

9,033 

138,003 

Tortoisesliell 

37 

57,941    Cotton  piece  goods,  Bengal  and  Madras 

787,917 

489 

43,21)0   Cotton  yarn  from  the  Netherlands 

99 

1,146 

Articles  not  specified 

- 

2,859,336       Ditto          English 
1,209,294   Gamliir  (terra  Japonica) 

243 

41,430 

Treasure       - 

- 

. 

477,8.^4 

Rattans               -               -                 -        - 

. 

223,667 

Total 

- 

17,499,341    Tripang  (Holothurlon)          ,  -     ^.       - 
Silk  and  cotton   piece  goods,   Chinese 

- 

580,964 

. 

366,701 

Marine  stores        .            .           .             . 

. 

264,226 

lArticles  not  specified 

. 

3,383,596 

Treasure              -               - 

Total 

;   ; 

2,616,707 

17,976,094 

The  following  Table  shows  the  different  Countries  with  which  Batavia  carries  on  Trade,  and  the  Value 
of  the  Expt^rt  and  Import  Trade  with  each,  in  1828. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

From 

Merchan. 
dise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

To 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Florins. 

Flori7is. 

Fhrw.      1 

Flori7,s. 

Florins. 

Flomts. 

Netherlands 

6,459,852 

1,001,913 

7,461,765  1  Netherlands 

9,188,929 

279,601 

9,3iJ8,530 

England 

2,lfiii,515 

_ 

2,166,515    England 

2(.0,962 

165,750 

•366,712 

France 

139,30^2 

. 

139,302    France 

102,628 

7,650 

110,278 

Hamburgh 

69,9o2 

16,830 

76,762    Hamburgh 

85,174 

. 

85,174 

Gibraltar 

18,275 

89,250 

107,525    Sweden 

23,652 

. 

23,652 

Sweden 

30,381. 

. 

30,-384    U.  S.  of  America 

120,880 

. 

120,880 

1  U.  S.  of  America 

305,161 

697,210 

1,002,371  ,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,970 

. 

1,970 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,624 

. 

1,624    Isle  of  France    - 

:  88,547 

62,523 

151,070 

I slf  of  France     - 

21,051 

. 

21,051     Mocha 

28,481 

_ 

28,481 

Persian  Gulf      - 

1,510 

_ 

1,510    Persian  Gulf      - 

112,957 

_ 

11-2,957 

Bengal        - 

737,424 

10,200 

747,624    Bombay 

3,055 

. 

3,055 

Siam 

131,004 

_ 

131,004    Bengal 

77,497 

2,040 

79,537 

Cochin  China     - 

4,909 

. 

4,909  1  Siam 

77,451 

22,785 

100,236 

China 

585,566 

5,408 

590,974    Cochin  China     - 

21,883 

21,883 

Macao 

65,628 

. 

65,628    China 

1,474,486 

87,167 

1,561,653 

Manilla       -        - 

29,989 

. 

29,989     Macao         -        - 

78  361 

15,536 

93,897 

Japan 

1,067,231 

_ 

1,067,231    Manilla     - 

55.210 

37,500 

72,740 

New  Holland     - 

7,613 

2,550 

10,163    Japan 

291,263 

22,050 

333,313 

Eastern    ArchiO 
pelago            -  5 

3,526,415 

793,346 

4,319,761 

New  Holland     - 

Eastern   Archi.  7 

pelago            .j 

75,083 
271,544 

1,377 
505,314 

76,460 
4,776,858 

15,359,387 

2,616,707  17,'j76,094 

Total        - 

16,290,046 

1,209,294 

17,499,341 

•  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  1829  had  risen  to  80,000  piculs,  and  the  indigo  to  1,200  lbs. 
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The  Exports  and  Imports  under  different  Flags  were  as  follow  :  — 


Imports. 

Cent. 

Exports. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Cent. 

Netherlands       - 

12,843,901 

88 

Netherlands 

11,986,049 

26 

English 

1,9-28,743 

English           ... 

2,312,449 

24 

American  (U.  States) 

1,715,306 

27 

French        -            ... 

166,025 

50 

Chinese           ... 

472,093 

50 

American  (U.  States) 

l,32+,570 

34 

Siamese               .           -          . 

314,802 

944 

Siamese           ... 

314,802 

94 

Native 

473,083 

73 

Chinese        •        -           -         - 

951,133 

97 

Various  other  flags 

228,163 

2i;| 

Portuguese             ... 
Various  other  foreign 

103,822 
334,487 

85 

17,976,094 

55 

17,499,341 

12 

In  1828,  the  Number  of  Ships  and  Amount  of  Tonnage  entering  Inwards  and  clearing  Outwards  under 
different  Flags  were  as  follow  :  — 


Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Flag. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage  in 
Lasts. 

Flag. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage  in 
Laits. 

Netherlands 

843 

45,689 

Netherlands 

801 

45,6<<4 

English 

68 

H,778| 

English 

54 

10,799i 

French        ... 

9 

861i 

Irench       .        -        - 

8 

692| 

Hamburgh 

1 

137 

Hamburgh 

1 

137 

Danish 

1 

85 

Danish 

1 

85 

Swedish 

1 

66 

Swedish       ... 

1 

66 

Russian 

I 

153 

Russian 

1 

153 

Spanish        ... 

2 

420 

Spanish        .        -      . 

3 

505 

Portuguese 

4 

962^ 

Portuguese 

4 

9621 

American 

19 

3,116 

American 

14 

2,087 

Chinese        .        .      - 

8 

805 

Chinese        .        -     . 

8 

805 

Siamese 

7 

308 

Siamese 

9 

4971 

Other  Asiatic 

1 

26 

813 

Other  Asiatic 

55 

804 

1,026 

68,194i 

960 

63,278 

Note.  — Taking  the  last  at  2  tons,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  which  cleared  outwards  will  be  136,389,  and 
inwards  126,556  tons. 

Port  Regulations.  —  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  port  regulations  of  Batavia  :  —  1st.  The  com. 
mander  of  a  ship  arriving  in  the  roads,  is  not  to  land  himself,  or  permit  any  of  his  crew  or  passengers  to 
land,  until  his  vessel  be  VKsited  by  a  boat  from  the  guard-ship.  — 2d.  The  master,  on  landing,  is  first  to 
wait  on  the  master  attendant,  and  afterwards  report  himself  at  the  police  ofliice.  — 3d.  A  manifest  of  the 
whole  cargo  must  be  delivered  at  the  Custom. house  within  24  hours  of  the  ship's  arriving  in  the  roads.  — 
4th.  The  master  of  a  vessel  must  lodge  the  shii)'s  papers  with  the  master  attendant  when  he  first  lands, 

which  are  duly  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  receives  his  port  clearance  from  the  same  authority 

5th.  No  goods  can  be  sb!p])ed  or  landed  after  sunset,  under  a  penalty  of  500  florins.  —  6th.  No  goods  can 
be  shipped  on  Sunday  without  a  special  permission  from  the  water  fiscal,  which,  however,  is  never  refused 
on  application.  —  7th.  No  muskets  or  ammunition  can  be  imported;  but  the  prohibition  does  not  extend 
to  fowling  pieces  exceeding  100  florins  value. 

TVijv^  — With  respect  to  the  tariff,  all  foreign  woollens  and  cottons,  being  themanufacture  of  countries 
to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26^  per 
cent.,  and  under  the  Netherlands  flag,  of  12|  percent.,  that  is,  a  duty  upon  the  wholesale  price  at  Batavia, 
not  in  bond.  With  the  exception  of  wines,  spirits,  and  opium,  which  pay  a  rated  duty,  all  other  articles,  if 
imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  ]}a.y  an  ad  valor  em  diiiy,  rated  on  the  invoice  value,  of  1638  per  cent.,  and 
if  under  the  Netherlands  flag,  of  8  19  per  cent.  Cottons  and  woollens,  the  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands, 
if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  are  duty  free ;  but  since  the  separati(m  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
there  have  been  no  importations  of  cotton  manufactures  claiming  this  privilege.  The  export  duty  on 
coffee,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a  foreign  country,  is  5  florins  per  picul ;  if  on  a  foreign  bottom 
to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands,  4  florins;  and  if  on  a  Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  2  florins. 
Sugar,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  whatever  country,  pays  1  florin  per  picul;  but  if  exported  on  a 
Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  is  duty  free.  Rice,  on  whatever  bottom  exported,  and  to  what- 
ever country,  pays  a  duty  of  3  florins  per  coyang  of  27  piculs.  Tin,  exported  on  a  foreign  sh  ip  to  whatever 
port,  4  florins  per  picul ;  and  by  a  Netherlands  ship,  2  florins  per  picul  The  trade  in  spices  is  now  mono- 
polised by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company 

Goods  are  received  in  entrepdt  not  only  at  Batavia,  but  at  the  ports  of  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  and 
Anjier  in  Java,  and  Rhio  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  levied  on  the 
invoice  value. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept,  at  Batavia,  in  the  florin  or  guilder,  divided  into  centimes,  or  100  parts, 
represented  by  a  copper  coinage  or  doits.  The  florin  is  a  new  coin  made  expressly  for  India,  but  of  the 
same  value  as  the  florin  current  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  usually  estimated  at  the  rate  of  12  to  the 
pound  sterling,  but  the  correct  par  is  11  florins  58  centimes  per  pound.  Doubleons,  and  the  coins  of  Con- 
tinental India,  are  receivable  at  the  Custom-house  at  a  fixed  tariff;  the  Spanish  dollar,  for  example,  at 
the  rate  of  100  for  260  florins. 

Weights.  —  The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  commercial  transactions  at  Batavia,  and 
throughout  Java  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India.  These  are  the  picul,  and  the  cattie,  which 
is  its  hundredth  part.  The  picul  is  commonly  estimated  at  125  Dutch,  or  13)^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  at 
Batavia  it  has  been  long  ascertained  and  considered  to  be  equal  to  136  lbs.  avoirdupois.  —  (Hogendorp, 
Coup  d'CEil  sur  Vile  de  Java,  cap.  8.  &c. ;  Evidence  of  Gillian  Maclaine,  Esq.  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  1831,  and  private  communications 
from  the  same.) 

BATTEN,  a  name  in  common  use  for  a  scantling  of  wood  2^  inches  thick  and 
7  wide.      If  above  7  inches  wide,  it  is  called  deal. 

BAZAAR,  a  term  used  in  the  East  to  designate  a  market,  or  building  in  which 
various  articles  of  merchandise  are  exposed  for  sale.  Bazaars  are  now  met  with  in  most 
large  cities  of  Europe.  There  are  several  in  London,  of  which  the  one  in  Soho-square 
is  the  most  considerable. 
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BDELLIUM  (Arab.  AJlatoon),  a  gum-resin,  semi-pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown 
or  dark  brown  colour  according  to  its  age,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  brittle ;  soon, 
however,  softening  between  the  fingers;  in  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  moderately  strong  smell.  Two  kinds  have  been  distinguished :  the 
opocalpasum  of  the  ancients,  which  is  thick  iike  wax  ;  and  the  common  dark  sort.  It  is 
found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  but  principally  in  the  latter  ;  all  that  is  met  with  in  India  is 
of  Arabic  origin.  The  tree  which  produces  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  — 
{Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.) 

BEACONS,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  public  marks  or  signals  to  give  warning  of 
rocks,  shoals,  &c.  No  man  is  entitled  to  erect  a  light-house,  beacon,  &c.,  without  being 
empowered  by  law.  The  Trinity  House  corporation  are  authorised  to  set  up  beacons 
in  whatever  places  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  remove  or  run 
down  any  buoy,  beacon,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House,  or  to  any  other  corporation, 
individual  or  individuals,  having  authority  to  establish  it,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to 
the  expense  of  replacing  the  same,  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  lOZ.  nor  more  than  501. 
for  every  such  offence.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  125.    §  91.)  —  (See  Buoys.) 

BEADS  (Fr.  Rosaires ;  Ger.  Rosenkr'dnze ;  Du.  Paternosters;  It.  Corone ;  Sp. 
Coronas),  small  globules  or  balls  used  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  different  materials ;  as 
pearl,  steel,  amber,  garnet,  coral,  diamonds,  crystal,  glass,  &c.  Roman  Catholics  use 
beads  in  rehearsing  their  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters.  Glass  beads  or  bugles  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  into  India  and  Africa,  and  also  into  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
They  are  brought  partly  from  Europe,  and  partly  from  China  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
The  glass  beads  sent  from  England  are  all  imported,  principally,  we  believe,  from  Venice. 
Their  non-manufacture  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  a  con^eqvience  of  the  excise  regu- 
lations on  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

BEANS  (Fr.  Feves  ;  Ger.  Bohnen ;  It.  Fave ;  Rus.  Boohii ;  Sp.  Hdbas ;  Lat.  Fabce), 
a  well-known  vegetable  of  the  pulse  species,  largely  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and 
fields.  Its  cultivation  is  of  much  importance  in  rural  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gone 
far  to  supersede  fallows  on  strong  loams  and  clays. 

BEAVER.     See  Skins. 

BEECH  (Fagus  sylvatica),  a  forest  tree  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  England. 
There  is  only  one  species,  the  difference  in  the  wood  proceeding  from  the  difference  of 
soil  and  situation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  beech  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Bucks.  It  is  not  much  used  in  building,  as  it  soon  rots  in  damp  places ;  but  it  is  used 
as  piles  in  places  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It  is  manufactured  into  a  great  variety  of 
tools,  for  which  its  great  hardness  and  uniform  texture  render  it  superior  to  all  other 
sorts  of  wood ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  making  furniture. 

BEEF,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or  salted. 
FoiTnerly  it  was  usual  for  most  families,  at  least  in  the  country,  to  supply  themselves 
with  a  stock  of  salt  beef  in  October  or  November,  which  served  for  their  consumption 
until  the  ensuing  summer  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  universal  establishment  of  markets 
where  fresh  beef  may  be  at  all  times  obtained,  the  practice  is  now  nearly  relinquished, 
and  the  quantity  of  salted  beef  made  use  of  as  compared  with  fresh  beef  is  quite  incon- 
siderable. Large  supplies  of  salted  beef  are,  however,  prepared  at  Cork  and  other 
places  for  exportation  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  During  the  war,  large  supplies 
were  also  required  for  victualling  the  navy.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  in  short  voyages,  use  only  fresh  provisions. 

The  English  have  at  all  times  been  great  consumers  of  beef;  and  at  this  moment 
more  beef  is  used  in  London,  as  compared  with  the  population,  than  any  where  else.  -^ 
(For  further  details  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  beef,  &c.,  see  Cattle.) 

BEER.      See  Ale  and  Beer. 

BELL-METAL  (Fr.  Metal  de  Fonte  ou  de  Cloches;  Ger.  Glockengut ;  Du.  Klok- 
spys ;  Sp.  Campanil ;  Rus.  Koloklnaja  mjed),  a  composition  of  tin  and  copper,  usually 
consisting  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin.  Its  colour  is  greyish  white ;  it  is  very 
hard,  sonorous,  and  elastic.  Less  tin  is  used  for  church  bells  than  for  clock  bells ; 
and  in  very  small  bells,  a  little  zinc  is  added  to  the  alloy.  — (  Thomson^s  Chemistry.') 

BENZOIN.      See  Balsam. 

BERGEN,  the  first  commercial  city  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  in  lat.  60^  24'  N.,  long.  5°  20'  E.  Population  21,000.  The  bay  is  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  rugged  rocks  and  islands :  the  water  is  deep  ;  but,  owing  to  the  number  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  passages,  the  access  to  the  town  is  attended  at  all  times  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  and  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  Codfish,  salted  or  dried,  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export ;  when  dried,  it  is  called  stock-fish,  and  goes  chiefly 
to  Italy  and  Holland.  The  cod  fishery  employs  several  thousand  persons  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  ;  and  the  exports  amounted,  in  1829,  to  184,064  barrels. 
The  herring  fishery,  which  used  to  be  very  successfully  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  has,   for  a  good  many   years,  been  comparatively  unproductive.      Whale  oil, 
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skins,  l)oncs,  tar,  with  immense  numbers  of  lobsters,  &c.,  are  exported.  The  exports 
of  timber  from  Bergen  are  inconsiderable,  and  none  has  latterly  gone  to  England. 
Norway  timber  is  not  so  large  as  that  brought  from  Prussian  ports,  nor  so  free  from 
knots ;  but,  being  of  slower  growth,  it  is  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  rot.  The 
planks  are  either  red  or  white  fir  or  pine  :  the  red  wood  is  produced  from  the  Scotch 
fir ;  the  white  wood,  which  is  inferior  in  price  and  estimation,  is  the  produce  of  the 
spruce  fir :  each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timber  of  11  or  12  feet  in  length ;  and  is  70 
or  80  years  of  age  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  planks  or  deals  of  Bergen  are, 
however,  a  good  deal  inferior  to  those  of  Christiania.  The  imports  into  Bergen  prin- 
cipally consist  of  grain  from  the  Baltic ;  and  salt,  hardware,  coflTee,  sugar,  &c.  from 
England. 

For  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  see  Christiania  ;  where  there  are  further  details  as  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Norway. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  principal  exports  from  Bergen  in  1829. 
Bones        -  -  -  50  tons.  Oil,  whale  -  -  -        2,402  tuns 

Fish,  Lobsters       -  -  >    250,000  number, 

Cod,  smoked  and  dry  -      15,373  tons. 

—  salt  -  ;-    1S4,06-1  barrels. 

—  roe,  ditto  -  -       13,927      do. 
Pickled  sprats        -             -        1,912  kegs. 

Horns,  ox  and  cow  -  -  178  cwt. 

Moss,  rock  -  .  -  131  tons. . 


Skins,  goat,  buck,  and  deer         -  440  cwt. 

sheep  and  lamb                  -  75      do. 

fox,  martin,  otter,  &c.      -  97  skins. 

Tar                   -               -               -  451  barrels 

Wood,  timber  and  deals              -  380  tons. 

staves       ...  800  number. 

{Private  information.) 


BERRIES  (Baccce),  the  fruits  or  .seeds  of  many  different  species  of  plants.  The 
berries  quoted  in  London  Price  Currents  are  bay,  juniper,  Turkey,  and  Persian. 

1.  Bay  Berries  (Fr.  Bales  de  Laurier ;  Ger.  Lorheeren  ,-  It.  Bacchi  di  Lauro ;  Sp. 
Bayas),  the  fruit  of  the  Laurus  nohilis.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eui'ope, 
but  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens.  The  berry  is  of 
an  oval  shape,  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almost  I)lack  ;  it  has  a  sweet  fragrant 
odour,  and  an  aromatic  astringent  taste.  Bay  l)erries,  and  the  oil  obtained  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  are  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain.  ■ — (  Thomsoiis  Dispensatory.^ 

2.  Juniper  Berries  (Fr.  Genevrier ;  Du.  Sevenboom ;  It.  Ginepro ;  Sp.  Embro^,  the  fruit 
of  the  coinmon  juniper  (Junipertis  communis).  They  are  round,  of  a  black  purple  colour, 
and  require  two  years  to  ripen.  They  have  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable,  but 
peculiar  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweetish  taste,  which,  if  they  be  long  chewed,  or 
previously  well  bruised,  is  followed  by  a  considerable  bitterness.  They  are  found  in 
this  country ;  but  most  of  those  made  use  of  here  are  imported  from  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  They  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  much  shrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldi- 
ness,  which  they  are  apt  to  contract  in  keeping.  On  distillation  with  water,  they  yield 
a  volatile  essential  oil,  very  subtile  and  pungent,  and  in  smell  greatly  resembling  the 
berries.  The  peculiar  flavour  and  diuretic  qualities  of  Geneva  depend  principally  on 
the  presence  of  this  oil.  English  gin  is  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  flavoured  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  — (Lewis's  Mat.  Med.,-    Thomson'' s  Dispensatory.) 

The  duty  on  juniper  berries,  previously  to  1832,  was  lis.  \d.  a  cwt.,  being  more  than 
100  per  cent,  on  their  price  in  bond.  The  oppressiveness  of  this  duty  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  reason  why  turpentine,  which  in  point  of  flavour  and  all  other  respects  is 
so  inferior,  has  been  largely  used  in  preference  to  juniper  berries  in  the  preparation  of 
gin.  This  oppressive  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  to  2s.,  and  we  entertain  little  doubt 
that  this  wise  ?.nd  liberal  measure  will  at  no  distant  period  occasion  the  receipt  of  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  fail  materially  to  improve  the 
beverage  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people. 

Italian  juniper  berries  fetch  at  present  (Sept.  1833),  in  the  London  market,  from 
9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  a  cwt.,  duty  included ;  and  German  and  Dutch  ditto,  from  8s.  to  9s. 

3.  Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  infectorius  of  Linnseus. 
They  are  used  as  a  dye  drug,  in  preparing  a  lively  but  very  fugitive  yellow,  for  topical 
application  in  calico-printing.  Considerable  quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  Sa- 
lonica,  to  which  they  are  brought  from  Thessaly  and  Albania.  An  inferior  sort  is  pro- 
duced in  France.  —  {Bancroft  on  Colours.)  The  duty  on  Turkey  berries  is  2s.  ;  and 
their  price,  duty  included,  in  the  London  market,  is  (Sept.  1833)  34s.  to  36s.  a  cwt. 

4.  Persian  Yellow  Berries  are  said  by  the  merchants  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the 
Turkey  yellow  berries.  The  colovirs  which  tjjey  yield  are  more  lively  and  lasting.  They 
are  high  priced,  fetching  (duty  2s.  included)  from  110s.  to  130s.  a  cwt.  Hitherto  the 
imports  have  been  very  inconsiderable ;  the  whole  yellow  berries  (Turkey  as  well  as 
Persian)  entered  for  home  consumption  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  being 
only  1,939  cwt.  a  year.  The  nett  revenue  derived  from  all  sorts  of  berries  imported  in 
1832,  was  3,062Z.  12s.  Ad. 

BERYL,  called  by  the  jewellers  Aquamarine.  This  stone  was  suspected  by  Pliny 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  emerald  ;  a  conjecture  which  modern  mineralogists  have  completely 
confirmed.  The  term  emerald  is  applied  to  that  particular  variety  which  presents  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  or  emerald  green ;  while  that  of  beryl  is  given  indiscriminately  to 
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all  the  other  varieties ;  as  the  sea  green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and  colourless. 
Pliny  says  that  the  beryl  is  found  in  India,  and  rarely  elsewhere  ;  but  besides  India,  ii 
is  found  in  Peru  and  Brazil ;  at  Nantes  and  Limoges,  in  France  ;  in  tlie  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, in  Ireland ;  in  the  district  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland ;  and  in  various  other  places. 
—  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.   cap.  5.  ;   Ency.  Brit,  new  edit.) 

"  Those  only  which  are  of  good  colour  and  sufficient  depth  are  manufactured  ;  they  have  a  pretty, 
lively  ettect,  if  in  good  proi)ortion  and  well  polished.  Large  stones,  from  one  to  three  and  four  ounces, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  from  their  bulk  are  only  in  request  as  specimens  for  the  cabinet :  smaller  stones 
suitable  for  necklaces  may  be  bought  at  low  prices,  within  the  reach  of  every  description  of  purchasers: 
ring  stones  may  be  had  at  a  few  shillings  each  ;  and  larger,  for  brooches  or  seals,  from  \l.  to  51.  and  often 
lower."  —  {Maive  on  Diamonds,  S(C.  2d  edit.) 

BETEL-NUT,  or  ARECA  (Sans,  and  Hind.  Supari ,-  Malay,  Pinang ;  Javan. 
Jambi),  the  fruit  of  the  Ai-eca  catechu,  a  slender  and  graceful  palm,  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  30  or  40  feet ;  it  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  continues 
bearing  till  its  25th  or  SOth  year.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  palm  that  is 
made  use  of,  is  eaten  both  in  its  unripe  and  in  its  mature  state.  When  ripe,  it  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  of  an  orange  colour ;  the  exterior  part  consists  of  a  soft, 
spongy,  fibrous  matter,  inclosing  a  nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg  in  shape,  internal 
structure,  and  colour,  but  usually  larger,  and  always  harder.  A  single  tree  produces, 
according  to  its  situation,  age,  culture,  &c.,  from  200  to  800  nuts.  Tliey  are  objects  of 
great  importance  in  the  East,  forming  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  compound  in  uni- 
versal use  as  a  masticatory  in  all  Central  and  Tropical  Asia.  The  other  ingredients  are 
the  leaf  of  the  Betel  pepper  —  (which  see),  in  which  the  areca  nut  is  wrapped;  a  little 
Chunam  —  (which  see)  ;  and  generally,  but  not  always,  a  little  catechu  or  terra  japonica  — 
(see  Catechu).  The  whole  compound  is  called  betel,  and  is  used  to  an  extent  of  which 
it  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  form  a  just  idea.  All  individuals,  without  exception 
of  age  or  sex,  begin  at  an  early  period  to  accustom  themselves  to  betel.  They  are  un- 
ceasmgly  masticating  it,  and  derive  a  gratification  from  its  use  that  strangers  can 
neither  understand  nor  explain.  It  reddens  the  saliva,  gives  a  bright  hue  to  the  lips, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  renders  the  teeth  quite  black.  It  is  said  to  dispel  nausea,  excite 
appetite,  and  strengthen  the  stomach.  Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is 
a  kind  of  ceremonial  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  the  more  polished  classes  of  the 
East.  When  any  person  of  consideration  visits  another,  after  the  first  salutations, 
betel  is  presented  :  to  omit  it  on  the  one  part  would  be  considered  neglect,  and  its  rejec- 
tion would  be  judged  an  affront  on  the  other.  No  one  of  inferior  rank  addresses  a 
dignified  individual  without  the  previous  precaution  of  chewing  betel ;  two  people  seldom 
meet  without  exchanging  it ;  and  it  is  always  ofi^ered  on  the  cereinonious  interviews  of 
public  missionaries.  The  areca  nut  is,  in  consequence,  an  article  of  very  extensive  trade. 
The  countries  which  yield  it  most  largely  for  exportation  ape  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and 
Sumatra.  Of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
the  imports  of  areca  into  Bengal  in  1829-30,  were  695  tons,  and  into  Canton  2,894 
tons,  though  Bengal  and  Southern  China  are  countries  in  which  areca  is  largely  pro- 
duced. —  (See  the  article  Betel  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency.  Britannica ;  Bell's 
Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal ;  Craxofurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i. 
p.  102.,   vol.  iii.   p.  414.  ;    Chinese  Kalendar  and  Register  for  1832,  &c.) 

BETEL-LEAF  (Hind.  Pdn ;  Malay,  Sireh ;  Javan.  Suro),  the  leaf  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  article.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine  {Piper  betel),  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  ivy  leaf.  In  their  fresh  state,  betel  leaves  form  an  important 
article  of  Eastern  trafl!ic,  being  every  where  used  in  the  preparation  of  betel.  The 
Biper  Betle  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  poles  are  placed  in  the  ground,  round  which  it  twines 
itself.  In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  leaves,  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Tropical  Asia.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  rich  soils  close  to  the 
equator;  and  is  raised  with  more  difficulty  the  further  we  recede  from  it.  —  (Ency. 
Britarmica,  new  edition,  article  Betel;    Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  403.) 

BEZOAR  (Arab.  Faduj ;  Hind.  Zeher-morah ;  Pers.  Padzehr  Kanie),  a  concretion 
found  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind;  it  has  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and 
is  of  a  dark  green  or  olive  colour  :  the  word  bezoar,  however,  has  lately  been  extended 
to  all  the  concretions  found  in  animals  ;  —  such  as  the  hog  bezoar,  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  wild  boar  in  India;  the  bovine  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  common 
in  Nepaul ;  and  the  camel  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  camel  :  this  last  is 
much  prized  as  a  yellow  paint  by  the  Hindoos.  The  finest  bezoar  is  brought  to  India 
from  Borneo  and  the  sea-ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Persian  article  is  particularly 
sought  after,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  animals  of  the  goat  kind,  Capra  Gazella. 
Many  extraordinary  virtues  were  forinerly  ascribed  to  this  substance,  but  without  any 
suflScient  reason.  —  (Ainslie's  Materia  Lidica.) 

BILBAO,  OR  (as  it  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  written  in  this  country)  BIL- 
BO A,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  on  the  river  Ybai  Cabal, 
about  9  miles  from  Portugalete.      Population  14,500. 
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'Port. The  bay  of  Bilbao  lies  between  Pvnto  Galea  on  its  east,  and  Punto  Luzuero  on  its  western  side, 

distant  about  3  miles.  It  stretches  S.E.  to  within  f  of  a  mile  of  Portugalete,  in  lat.  43°  20'  10  '  N.,  long, 
go  545'  ^y  "^^r  ^^^^  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  JJilbao  is  built.  '1  he  water  in  the  bay  varies  from  r>  to 
10  and  14  fathoms.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  between  Santurce  and  Portugalete,  on  which 
there  is  not  auove  4  feet  water  at  ebb  tide.  High  water  at  full  and  change  at  3  h.  p.  m.  Spring  tides  rise 
about  13  feet ;  and  large  ships  taking  advantage  of  thern  sometimes  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Bilbao  ;  but 
they  usually  load  and  unload  by  lighters,  either  at  Portugalete,  or  at  Olaviaga,  4  miles  below  the  town. 
Pilots  are  to  be  had  at  Santurce,  without  the  bar.  In  winter,  a  heavy  sea  sometimes  sets  into  the  bay; 
but  if  the  pilot  cannot  go  off,  he  places  himself  on  one  of  the  batteries  to  the  N.  W.  of  Santurce,  and  makes 
signals  with  a  red  flag,  so  as  to  direct  the  ship  to  the  best  anchorage  ground.  —  (See  Laurie's  excellent 
Chart  of  the  Bay  qf  Biscay,  with  the  Sailing  Directions  that  accompany  it.) 

Trade.  —  Bilbao  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  The  Biscayans  are  distin- 
guished for  the  zeal  and  courage  with  which  they  have  defended  their  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, and  for  their  industry  and  activity.  Bilbao  and  Santander  are  the  principal 
ports  through  which  the  extensive  province  of  Old  Castile,  and  large  portions  of  Leon 
and  Navarre,  most  easily  communicate  with  foreign  countries.  They  have,  in  conse- 
quence, particularly  the  former,  a  pretty  considerable  foreign  trade.  Wool  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  Germany, 
and  their  extraordinary  increase  in  that  country,  this  branch  of  Spanish  commerce, 
though  still  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  has  materially  declined.  Since  the  abolition, 
in  1820,  of  all  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  &c.,  the  shipments  of  wheat 
from  Bilbao  have  been,  in  some  years,  very  considerable.  The  supplies  are  jjrincipally 
brought  from  the  provinces  of  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Zamora,  which  yield  immense 
quantities  of  wheat.  The  distance  is  from  130  to  140  English  miles;  and  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  deficient  means  of  transport,  the  rate  of  carriage  advances 
enormously  when  there  is  any  extraordinary  foreign  demand.  If  the  Canal  of  Castile, 
intended  to  unite  the  Douro  with  Ileynosa,  Bilbao,  and  Santander,  were  completed,  it 
would  make  a  considerable  revolution. in  this  trade.  The  campos,  or  plains,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Douro,  are  amongst  the  finest  wheat  countries  in  the  world ;  the  crops  being 
frequently  so  abundant,  that  the  peasants  decline  reaping  the  fields  at  a  distance  from  the 
villages!  In  1831,  146,234  quarters  of  Spanish  wheat,  principally  from  Bilbao,  were 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  iron  manufactures  of  Biscay  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable activity,  and  some  part  of  the  produce  is  exported.  The  principal  articles  of 
importation  are  wove  fabrics,  cod-fish,  cutlery,  and  jewellery ;  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
other  colonial  products,  spices,  indigo,  &c.  In  1831,  210  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden 
of  18,822  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Bilbao.  The  countries  to  which  these  ships  belonged 
are  not  mentioned;  but  in  1828,  49  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  6,051  tons,  entered 
the  port.  —  (We  have  derived  these  details  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9. 
art.  Spain;  the  Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  265.  ;  the  Pari.  Paper, 
No.  550.  Sess.  1833;  and  private  information.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Cadiz  ;  which  see.  We  may  mention,  however,  that 
the  fanega,  or  measure  for  grain,  is  equivalent  to  165  Winchester  quarters. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.     See  Exchange. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate  or  instrument  signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  all 
ports  or  places  suspected  of  being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders,  certifying 
the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such  ships  sailed.  A  clean  bill  imports,  that  at  the 
time  that  the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  suspected  bill, 
commonly  called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  infec- 
tious disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  A  foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  clean 
bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed. —  (See  Quarantine.) 

BILL  OF  LADING,  is  a  formal  receipt  subscribed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  in  his 
capacity  of  carrier,  acknowledging  that  he  has  received  the  goods  specified  in  it  on 
board  his  ship,  and  binding  himself  (under  certain  exceptions)  to  deliver  them,  in  the 
like  good  order  as  received,  at  the  place,  and  to  the  individual  named  in  the  bill,  or  his 
assigns,  on  his  or  their  paying  him  the  stipulated  freight,  &c.  When  goods  are  sent  by 
a  ship  hired  by  a  charterparty,  the  bills  of  lading  are  delivered  by  the  master  to  the 
merchant  by  whom  the  ship  is  chartered ;  but  when  they  are  sent  by  a  general  ship, — that 
is,  by  a  ship  not  hired  by  charterparty,  but  employed  as  a  general  carrier,  —  each  indivi- 
dual who  sends  goods  on  board,  receives  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  evidence  of  and  title  to  the  goods  shipped^ 

The  liability  of  a  carrier,  at  common  law  to  deliver  the  goods  intrusted  to  his  care,  is 
cancelled  only  by  "  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies."  But  to  limit  this  respon- 
sibility, the  following  exception  is  now,  invariably  almost,  introduced  into  the  clause  in 
bills  of  lading,  binding  the  master  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods :  —  "  The  act  of  God,  the 
kiyig's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  excepted.'* 

Bills  of  lading  are  not,  in  general,  immediately  given  by  the  master  on  receiving  the 
goods.     The  usual  practice  is  for  the  master  or  his  deputy  to  give  a  common  receipt 
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for  the  goods,  which  is  delivered  up  on  receiving  the  bill  of  lading.  The  latter  should 
always  be  required  within  24  hours  after  the  goods  are  received  on  board. 

Three  sets  of  all  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  on  stamped  paper :  one  of  these  should 
be  remitted  by  the  first  post  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  a  second 
being  sent  to  him  by  the  ship ;  the  third  is  retained  by  the  shipper  of  the  goods.  The 
master  ought  always  to  retain  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading  for  his  government.  A 
stamp  duty  of  3.9.  is  charged  on  all  bills  of  lading,  whether  for  goods  exported  or  carried 
coastwise. 

The  usual  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  as  follows :  — 

W.  B.  IN.B.  —  SHIPPED,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  A.  B.  merchant,  in  and  upon  the 
No.  1.  a.  10.  J  good  ship  called  whereof  C.  D.  is  master,  now  in  the  river  Thames,  and  bound 

for  ,  the  goods  following,  viz.  \_here  describe  the  goods,}  marked  and  mumbered 

as  per  margin,  to  be  delivered,  in  the  like  good  order  and  condition,  at 
aforesaid,  {the  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and 
accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  excepted,) 
unto  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying  for  the  said  goods  at  the  rate  of 
per  piece  freight,  with  primage  and  average  accustomed.  In  witness  whereof,  I  the 
said  master  of  the  said  ship,  have  affirmed  to  three  bills  of  lading,  of  this  tenour  and  date ; 
any  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  are  to  be  void. 

London,  this  day  of  ,  1834.  C.  D.,  Master. 

But  in  the  case  of  ships  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies,  which  send  their 
boats  to  fetch  the  cargo  from  the  shore,  the  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  usually 
expressed  as  follows :  -^  "  The  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every 
other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  ©f  whatever  nature  and 
kind  soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  so  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  excepted."  Other  excep- 
tions may  be  and  are  sometimes  introduced ;  but  the  above  is  the  general  form. 

Transfer  of  Bills  of  Lading.  —  Bills  of  lading  are  transferable  either  by  blank  or 
special  indorsement,  like  bills  of  exchange.  And  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  whether  he  be  a  buyer,  or  merely  the  factor, 
agent,  or  broker  of  the  consignor,  the  bona  fide  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  by 
the  consignee,  is  entitled  to  the  goods,  and  may  claim  them  from  the  master,  if  he  can 
prove  that  he  has  purchased  the  bill  for  a  good  consideration ;  but  unless  he  can  do  this, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  goods.  —  {Holt,  Law  of  Shipping,  2d  ed.   p.  363.) 

Formerly,  a  factor,  though  he  might  sell,  could  not  pledge  the  goods  of  his  principal. 
But  the  hardship  and  inconvenience  arising  from  this  rule  were  such,  that  it  was  set 
aside  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.  The  second  section  of  this  act  declares,  that  any  person 
in  possession  of  a  bill  of  lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  owner  of  the  goods  specified 
in  it,  so  as  to  make  a  sale  or  pledge  by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unless 
the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notice  that  the  seller  or  pledger  is 
not  the  actual  and  bond  fide  owner  of  the  goods.  —  (See  Factor.) 

Delivery  under  Bill  of  Lading.  —  It  being  usual  to  sign  and  deliver  three  bills  of 
lading,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  conflicting  demands  upon  the  captain  by  the  dif- 
ferent holders.  Nothing,  however,  is,  in  such  a  case,  required  of  him,  except  that  he 
act  with  good  faith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  that  he  make  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  the  person  who  first  demands  them  of  him,  upon  presentment  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  provided  the  circumstances  be  not  such  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  his  having  unfairly 
got  possession  of  it.  If  he  act  differently,  he  is  answerable,  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  case,  to  the  person  injured  by  his  negligence ;  the  bill  of  lading  being  not 
only  the  instructions  of  the  merchant  to  him,  as  his  carrier  or  servant,  but  his  own 
especial  agreement  to  deliver  according  to  its  conditions. 

Where  several  bills  of  lading  of  a  diflferent  import  have  been  signed,  no  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  time  when  they  were  first  signed  by  the  master ;  but  the  person  who 
first  gets  legal  possession  of  one  of  them  from  the  owner  or  shipper,  has  a  right  to  the 
consignment ;  and  where  such  bills  of  lading,  though  different  upon  the  face  of  them,  are 
constructively  the  same,  and  the  master  has  acted  bond  fide,  a  delivery  according  to  such 
legal  title  will  discharge  him  from  all.  —  (Holt,  p.  375.  and  377.) 

BILL  OF  SALE,  a  contract  under  seal,  by  which  an  individual  conveys  or  passes 
away  the  right  and  interest  he  has  in  the  goods  or  chattels  named  in  the  bill.  The 
property  of  ships  is  transferred  by  bill  of  sale.  —  (  See  Registry.  ) 

BILL  OF  SIGHT.  When  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities 
of  any  goods  assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect  entry  of  them,  he 
must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  circumstance ;  and  they  are  authorised, 
upon  the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  full  information, 
make  a  perfect  entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  sight,  for  the  packages,  by  the  best 
description  which  can  be  given,  and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and 
examined  by  the  importer  in  presence  of  the  officers ;  and  within  3  days  after  any 
goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and  shall  either 
pay  down  the  duties,  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same (3  &  4  Will.  4.   c.  52.   §  24.) 

In   default  of  perfect   entry  within  3  days,  such  goods  are   to  be  taken  to  the  king's 
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warehouse;  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  1  month,  make  perfect  entry,  and 
pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts  as  can  be  entered  for  liome  use,  together  with 
charges  of  moving  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the 
duties.  —  §  25. 

The  East  India  Company  are  authorised,  without  the  proof  before-mentioned,  to 
enter  goods  by  bill  of  sight,  and  to  make  perfect  entry,  and  pay  the  duties  within  3 
months.  —  §  26. 

BILL  OF  STORE,  is  a  licence  granted  by  the  Custom-house,  to  merchants,  to 
carry  such  stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  duty. 

By  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  returned  goods  may  be  entered  by  bill  of  store,  as 
follows  :  — 

From  5th  January,  182(5,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  re-import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  any  place,  in  a 
ship  of  any  country,  any  goods  (except  as  herein-after  excepted)  which  shall  have  been  legally  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  enter  the  same  by  bill  of  store,  referring  to  the  entry  outwards,  and 
exportation  thereof;  provided  the  property  in  such  goods  continue  in  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose 
account  the  same  have  been  exported  ;  and  if  the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign  goods  which  had  before 
been  legally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duties  shall  be  payable  thereon  as  would,  at  the 
time  of  such  re-importation,  be  payable  on  the  like  goods,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  importation 
as  those  under  which  such  gouds  had  been  originally  imported ;  or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  upon  a 
first  importation  thereof:  provided  always,  that  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described  in  the 
list  following  shall  not  be  re-imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
same  had  been  legally  exported  from  thence,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  foreisn  goods, 
whether  originally  such  or  not,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  imported  for  the  first  time  into  tne  United 
Kingdom ;  viz. 

Goods  exported,  which  may  not  be  re-imported  for  Home  Use, 
Corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  and  malt ;  hops,  tobacco,  tea. 
Goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  any  drawback  of  excise  had  been  received  on  exportation,  unless  by 

special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on  repayment   of  such  bounty  or  such 

drawback. 
All  goods  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be  issued  in  manner  herein-after  directed,  except  small  remnants 

of  British  goods,  by  special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  upon  proof  to  their  satis. 

faction  that  the  same  are  British,  and  had  not  been  sold.  —  \  33. 
The  person  in  whose  name  any  goods  so  re-imported  were  entered  for  exportation,  shall  deliver  to  the 
searcher,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  an  exact  account  signed  by  him  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  re- 
ferring to  the  entry  and  clearance  outwards,  and  to  the  return  inwards  of  the  same,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  the  packages  both  inwards  and  outwards ;  and  thereupon  the  searcher,  finding  that  such 
goods  had  been  legally  exported,  shall  grant  a  bill  of  store  for  the  same;  and  if  the  person  in  whose  Ui^me 
the  goods  were  entered  for  exportation  was  not  the  proprietor  thereof,  but  his  agent,  he  shall  declare  upon 
oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  such  agent ;  and  if  the 
person  to  whom  such  returns  are  consigned  shall  not  be  such  proprietor  and  exporter,  he  shall  declare 
upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  such  goods  have  been  consigned  to 
him  ;  and  the  real  proprietor,  ascertained  to  be  such,  shall  make  oath  upon  such  bill  of  store  to  the  identity 
of  the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re-importation 
the  proprietor  of  such  goods,  and  that  the  same  had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person  ;  and  such  altidavits  shall  be  made  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at  the  ports  of  ex- 
portation and  of  importation  respectively,  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  admit  such 
goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store,  and  grant  their  warrant  accordingly.  —  \  34. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  market  for  fish,  contiguous  to  the  Custom-house  in  London. 
It  is  held  every  lawful  day,  and  was  established  in  1699  by  stat.  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  24. 
Every  person  buying  fish  in  Billingsgate  market,  may  sell  the  same  in  any  other  market- 
place or  places  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this  condition, 
that  none  but  fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No  person  or 
persons  shall  purchase  at  Billingsgate  any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in 
shares  amongst  any  fishmongers  or  other  persons,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  put  to  sale  by 
retail  or  otherwise ;  nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross,  or  buy  in  the  said  market,  any 
quantity  of  fish,  but  what  shall  be  for  his  own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  20/.  No 
person  is  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  fish  unsizeable, 
or  out  of  season.  — (36  Geo.  3.  c.  118.)  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be  sold 
at  Billingsgate  is  fixed  by  statute.  —  (See  Lobster.) 

No  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  is  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live 
eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare.  Fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  im- 
ported in  British  ships,  and  turbot,  however  taken  or  imported,  may  be  landed  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.) 

For  some  further  remarks  with  respect  to  this  subject,  see  Fish, 

BIRCH  (Fr.  Bouleau;  Du.  Berke ;  Ger.  Birhe ;  It.  Betulla ;  Lat.  Betula ; 
Pol.  Brzoza ;  Rus.  Bereza ;  Sp.  Ahedul,  Betulla),  a  forest  tree  met  with  every  where  in 
I  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  applied  to  various  purposes.  In  Lapland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  long  twigs  of  the  birch  are  woven  into  mats  and  twisted  into  ropes ;  the 
outer  bark  forms  an  almost  incorruptible  covering  for  houses ;  and  the  inner  bark  is  used, 
in  periods  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  Russia  leather  is  prepared  by  means  of 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  birch.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  being  light, 
compact,  and  easily  worked.  Its  durability  is  not  very  great.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  herring  barrels. 

BIRDLIME  (Ger.  Vogelkim ;  Fr.  Glu ;  It.  Pania  ;  Sp.  Liga ;  Rus.  Ptitschei  KM) 
exudes  spontaneously  from  certain  plants,  and  is  obtained   artificially  from  the  middle 
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bark  of  the  holly.      Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  flavour  sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and 
tenacious.      The  natural  is  more  adhesive   than  the  artihcial  birdhme. —{  Thomson  s 

BIRDS'  NESTS  (Ger.  Indianische  Vogehiester  ;  Du.  Indiaansche  Vogelnestjes ; 
Fr  Nids  de  Tunkin ;  It.  Nidi  di  Tunchino ;  Sp.  Nidos  de  la  China ;  Java.  Susu; 
Malay,  Sarungburung),  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands 
(Hirundo  esculenta),  very  much  esteemed  in  China.  In  shape  this  nest  resembles  that  of 
other  swallows;  it  is  formed  of  a  viscid  substance  ;  and  m  external  appearance,  as  well  as 
consistence,  is  not  unlike  fibrous,  ill-concocted  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  are  principally 
found  in  Java,  in  caverns  that  are  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  situated  on  the 
sea-coast.  Many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  substance  of  nests ; 
some  contending  that  they  are  formed  of  sea-foam  or  other  marine  products,  and  others 
that  they  are  elaborated  from  the  food  of  the  bird,  &c.  But  these  are  points  as  to  which 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  ,,,n,u„ 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  Crawfurd's  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (vol.  in   pp.  432-4370j^the 


,;'Vpe'rB:cufar1ef^nroVrnan.y  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  ^ba.nboo  and  rat  an  over  a 


^m^^m 


the  slightest  trip 


r:*r™i„SlV  fatano7he-adve„tureVwl.o  «e  nothing  below  them 


that  they  are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tome  ,  but  it  is  P'^"f  "'X' '^  '  t^    the  Chinese  in  many  of  their 

&,'i?i^?;!ot-;?is^the'^:'^,r,StstiKo£S^ 
■ir,srreS's;xt^;ffireSa;ro^^^ 

rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  ^'"g^eif  °P^- ^J^ '^^^'^^^^^ft^^^^  revenue  of  the^  stkte.  ^  This  value,  how. 
and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  income  oo^t^e^^^^^^^^  connected  with  the 

ever,  IS  of  course  not  equal,  a"^  depends  upon  tbe  situan^^^^  spquestered  situations,  in  a  country  so 
caverns  in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being  often  »"/^*^"?°^^^;;"  ,-H  denredation  of  freebooters,  and  it 
lawless    a  property  .o  -luabl^.  a.d  -po- 

not  unfrequently  happen*,  that  an  attack  upon  l^ %^"^  P\';  ^/^ff^rding  them  protection  is  so  heavy,  that 
petty  state  against  another  In  such  ^^  atmns  ^^^  w^fere  the  caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers, 
they  are  necessarily  of  httle  value,  ^'^^''^"f  *'°"f -7, 1^'^tVsTcur^^  them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to 
and  where  there  reigns  enough  «f  «>^^e^^,f„  f^^"^"'"'^^^^^^^  of  collecting  them,  the 

admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained  without  ^/hf r  f'^Pf '^^,™  Java,  are  of  this  description, 

value  of  the  property  .s  very  great.    Jhe  caveins  of  A«» ««^^^^  ^,^^j  ^  „00 

These  annually  aftbrd  6,810 lbs.  of  nests,  which  are  woitn   at  tne  ^awv     l  •    ^    '^^    expense 

Spanish  dollars  the  picul   for  the  respect^ive  kinc^  '^i^^  4?  1  pe^r  c^nt.^t^^^^    amount.     The  price  of 
of  collecting,  curing,  and  packing,  amountsjojiomoi^e Julian  u^per_c^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^_^^^^^  ^^^  incapable 
birds'  nests  is  of  course  a 
of  augmentation     The  v; 
portion  of  their  price,  wh 

them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  ny  inai  ;'^^\7">V';"  "'j'"o7;;;h"ieh  th'e  cost  of  production  bears  so  small  a 
KorS  T„\h"IZr.1.!ir.  -  (Seetuo  Z\'Af.:r^  of  Co.,,,  H.,el..y,  Coup  ,-mil  >ur  I'Ue 
de  Java,  IX  201.)  ,      t       n- 

BISMUTH  (Ger.  Wismnth;  Du.  Bismuth,  Bergsteen;  Fr.  Bismuth;  It.  Bisrnutte; 
S^  Bhmuth  Piedrainaa-  Rus.  Wismut;  Lat.  Bismuthum),  a  metal  of  a  reddish  white 
coC  Tnd 'almot  d^dt^  of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  softer  ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^  ; 
ffravity  is  9-822.  When  hammered  cautiously,  its  density  is  considerably  "^^^-^^'^^ff '  ^^ 
t:Z  however,  when  struck  smartly  by  a  hammer,  and,  consequently  -  -t  malleab  e^^ 
neithe^  can  it  be  drawn  out  into  wire ;  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  476  .-<  Ihom 

''"  BismuTis'le!!  in  the  composition  of  P-ter    in  the  fabrication  of  pr^^ 

other  metallic  mixtures.     With  an  equal  weigh    of  lead    it  forms^a  b^  uroportion  of  lead  be 

than  lead,  and  more  malleable  than  bismu  h,  t!l""gf  '1°/.,'*"^'^^ '  X  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  con- 

sympathetic  ink."  —  ( lire.) 


them,  and  »hicS  is  a  ta.  paid  by  that  nation  to  the   nhalj.tats  of  .l.elnda„,,  a^^^^^^^         ^^^^  ,J^^J^  ^ 
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BITUMEN  (Ger.  Judenpech;  Du.  Jodenhjm;  It.  Asfalto ;  Sp.  Asfalto;  Port.  As- 
phalto;  Rus.  Asfalt ;  Lat.  Asphaltum,  Bitumen  Judaicum).  This  term  includes  a 
considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral  substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the  open 
air.  They  differ  in  consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a  solid ;  but  the  solids  are  for  the 
most  part  liquefiable  at  a  moderate  heat.  They  are,  —  1.  Naphtha;  a  fine,  white,  thin, 
fragrant,  colourless  oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays  in  Persia  and 
]Media.  This  is  highly  inflammable.  Near  the  village  of  Amiano,  in  the  state  of  Parma, 
there  exists  a  spring  which  yields  this  substance  in  suflficient  quantity  to  illuminate  the 
city  of  Genoa,  for  which  purpose  it  is  employed.  With  certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha 
is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish.  —  2.  Petroleum  is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  resembling 
ill  consistence  common  tar.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  blackish  or  reddish 
brown  colour.  During  combustion,  it  emits  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  little 
residue  in  the  form  of  black  coal.  It  is  more  abundant  than  the  first-mentioned  variety, 
from  which  it  does  not  seem  to  differ,  except  in  being  more  inspissated.  It  occurs, 
oozing  out  of  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or  floating  upon  the  surface  qf  springs. 
In  the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainanghong,  is  a  hill  containing  coal,  into  which  520  pits 
have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  petroleum,  the  annual  produce  of  the  hill  being  about 
400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  a  lamp  oil,  and, 
when  mingled  with  earth  or  ashes,  as  fuel.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  abundantly 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee 
oil.  It  is  also  obtained  from  wells  in  the  island  of  Zante.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  he 
had  seen  these  wells  —  (lib.  iv.  c.  1 95. )  ;  and  the  description  he  has  given  of  them,  and  of 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  petroleum,  corresponds,  in  all  respects,  with  the  accounts  of 
the  best  modern  travellers.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  Zante  springs  is  about 
100  barrels.  —  (Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  4to  ed.  p.  301.  ;  Holland's  Travels  in  Greece, 
4to  ed.  p.  18.)  Petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the 
pit,  it  is  a  thick  liquid  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  lamps,  instead  of  oil, 
by  the  natives.  The  most  productive  foimtains  are  those  of  Kerkook,  Mendali,  and. 
Badku.  The  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  quite  inexhaustible, 
being  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again  begin  to  fill.  Some  of  them  have  been  found 
to  yield  from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  a  day  !  "  —  (Kinneirs  Persian  Empire,  p.  39.  and  359.) 
—  3.  Maltha,  or  Sea-wax,  is  a  solid  whitish  substance,  not  unlike  tallow.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  in  cooling  assumes  the  consistence  of  white  cerate.  This  is,  most  probably,  the 
bitumen  candidum  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.).  It  is  not  used  as  pitch; 
but  it  affords  a  better  light  than  petroleum,  and  einits  a  less  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  Baikal  Lake  in  Siberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  pf 
r>ucktiari  in  Persia,  and  in  some  other  places.  — 4.  Elastic  Bitumen  yields  easily  to 
])iessure  ;  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  is  about  the 
weight  of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It  takes 
up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same  manner  as  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it 
lias  obtained  the  name  of  ynineral  caoutchouc.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyshire.  —  5.  Compact  Bitumen,  or  Asphaltum,  is  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1 
to  1  '6.  Like  the  former  varieties,  it  burns  freely,  and  leaves  but  little  residuum.  It  is 
found  in  India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  large 
deposits  in  sandstone  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  so  largely  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown.  A 
gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when  mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  is  said  to  protect  them  from  the  teredo  of  the  West 
Indian  seas.  The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings. 
The  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  were,  it  is  said  (Herodotus,  lib.  X» 
§  179.),  cemented  with  hot  bitumen,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

BLACKING  (Ger.  Schuhschwarze,  U'ichse;  Fr.  Noir  (de  cordonnier)  ;  It.  Nero  da 
ugner  le  scarpe;  Sp.  Negro  de  zapatos).  A  factitious  article,  prepared  in  various  ways, 
used  in  the  blacking  of  shoes.      It  is  in  very  extensive  demand. 

BLACK-LEAD,  or  PLUMBAGO  (Du.  Potloot,-  Fr.  Mine  de  plomb  noir,  Plomh 
de  mine,  Potelot;  Ger.  Pottloth,  Reisshley ;  It.  Miniera  di  piombo,  Piomhaggine,  Corezolo; 
Lat.  Plumbago;  Sp.  Piedra  mineral  de  plomo),  a  mineral  of  a  dark  steel  grey  colour,  and 
a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  soft,  and  has  a  greasy  feel ;  it  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when 
drawn  along  paper.  It  is  principally  employed  in  the  making  of  pencils  ;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  crucibles,  in  rubbing  bright  the  surface  of  cast-iron  utensils,  and 
in  diminishing  friction,  when  interposed  between  rubbing  surfaces.  The  finest  specimens 
of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  celebrated  mine  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  worked 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — (Thomson's  Chemistry.)  Recently,  plumbago,  of 
a  very  good  quality,  has  been  imported  from  Ceylon. 

BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS   (Du.  Potlootpennen ;    Fr.  Crmjons  noirs;   Ger.  Bley. 
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stifte;  It.  Lapis  nero;  Port.  Lapis  negro;  Rus.  KaranaschU ;  Sp.  Lapiz  nepro),  are 
formed  of  black-lead  encircled  with  cedar. 

BLOOD-STONE  (Ger.  Blutstein;  Fr.  Pierre  sanguine  a  crayon;  It.  Sanguigna; 
Sp.  Piedra  sanguinaria ;  Lat.  Hcematites),  or  the  Lapis  hcematites,  a  species  of  calcedony, 
is  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed  needles.  It  is  found 
among  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  These  stones  are  to  be  chosen  of  the  highest  colour, 
with  fine  striae  or  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  as  possible.  Goldsmiths  and 
gilders  use  it  to  polish  their  work.      It  is  also  used  for  trinkets. 

BLUBBER  (Ger.  Thran,  Fischtran ;  Du.  Thraan;  It.  Oliodipesce;  Sp.  Grassa, 
Aceite  de  pescado;  Rus.  Salo  worwannoe,  Wbrwan;  Lat.  Oleum  piscinum),  the  fat  of 
whales  and  other  large  sea-animals,  of  which  train  oil  is  made.  The  blubber  is  the  adeps 
of  the  animal :  it  lies  under  the  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh :  it  is  about  6  inches 
in  thickness,  but  about  the  under  lip  it  is  2  or  3  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded 
by  one  of  these  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  sometimes  to  80  or  more 
cwt.  Formerly  train  oil  was  manufactured  from  the  blubber  in  the  seas  round  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  other  places  where  whales  were  caught ;  but  the  practice  is  now  to  bring 
the  blubber  home  in  casks,  and  to  prepare  the  oil  afterwards. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  44.,  that  before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter, 
or  whale  fins,  shall  be  entered  as  being  entirely  the  produce  of  sea-animals  caught  by  the  crews  of  ships 
fitted  out  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Man,  the  master  of  the  ship 
importing  such  goods  shall  make  oath,  and  the  importer  also  shall  make  oath,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  that  the  same  are  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  taken  and  caught  wholly 
by  the  crew  of  such  ship,  or  by  the  crew  of  some  other  ship  (naming  it)  fitted  out  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  (naming  which). 

Before  blubber,  train  oil,  &c.  can  be  entered  as  from  a  British  possession,  a  certificate  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Custom-house  officer  at  such  British  possession,  or  in  default  of  such  officer  being  there,  from 
two  principal  inhabitants,  notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  before  him  or  them  that  such  blubber,  &c. 
was  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  and  had  been  taken  by  British  subjects  usually 
residing  in  some  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  the  importer  is  to  make  oath,  to  the  best  of  his 
Knowledge  and  belief,  to  the  same  eflTect. 

The  gauging  of  casks  of  oil  and  blubber  is  dispensed  with  since  1825.  They  are  to  be  passed  at  the  rate 
of  126  gallons  the  pipe,  and  63  gallons  the  hogshead. 

BOATS  are  open  vessels,  commonly  wrought  by  oars,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of 
shapes,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

It  is  ordered  by  stat.  6  Geo,  4.  c.  108.,  that  every  boat  belonging  to  or  attached  to  any  other  vessel, 
shall  have  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  stern  of  such  boat,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  place  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  the  master's  name  within  side  of  the  transom,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman  letters,  2  inches 
long,  on  a  black  ground,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  Boats  not  belonging  to  vessels,  are  to  be  painted  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  place  to  which  they  belong,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  All  boats  having 
double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  secret  places  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  goods,  or  having  any  hole,  pipe,  or 
other  device  for  the  purpose  of  running  goods,  are  to  be  forfeited. 

Regulations  of  Watermen  on  the  Thames.  —  From  Chelsea  Bridge  towards  Windsor,  od.  per  half  mile 
for  scullers. 

Over  the  water  directly  between  Windsor  and  Crawley's  Wharf,  Greenwich  (excepting  the  Sunday 
ferries),  for  one  person,  od. ;  two  persons,  \^d.  each  ;   exceeding  two  persons,  ]</.  each. 

To  or  from  ships  westward  of  Greenwich,  for  one  person,  '■2d.  ;  exceeding  one  person,  \d.  each  ;  and, 
where  the  distance  to  the  ship  does  not  exceed  the  distance  across  the  river,  the  fare  across  the  river 
shall  be  taken. 

To  or  from  ships  eastward  of  Greenwich,  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  per  half  mile. 

To  or  from  vessels  for  passengers,  for  one  person,  4rf. ;  exceeding  one  person,  M.  each,  with  not  exceed, 
ing  56  lbs.  of  luggage  for  each.     After  this  at  the  rate  of  l5.  per  cwt. 

Watermen  detained  by  passengers  to  be  paid  for  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  the  watermen. 

s.  d.  1  s.    d. 

By  Time  for  a  Pair  of  Oars.  —  First  hour  -  2    0    Each  succeeding  hour  -  -  -    1    0 

Second  hour        -  -  -  -  1     6 1  For  the  day  -  .  -  .  12    0 

To  last  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day ;  and  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  from 
Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas. 

Sculler's  Fares. 


The  Bridges,  8[c.  stand  in  the  following  order. 


London  Bridge 
Southwark  Bridge 
Blackfriars  Bridge 
Waterloo  Bridge 
Westminster  Bridge 
Lambeth  Stairs 
Vauxhall  Bridge 


Shadwell  Dock  Stairs 
Kidney  ditto 
Limehouse  Hole  ditto 
Ditto,  Torrington  Arms 
Deptford,  George  Stairs 
Ditto,  Low- Water  Gate 
Greenwich,  Crawley's  Wharf. 


Nine  Elms 

Red  House,  Battersea 
Swan  Stairs,  Chelsea 
Chelsea  Bridge 
Iron  Gate 
Union  Stairs 
King  Edward  ditto 

The  fare  from  either  of  the  above  places  to  the  next  is  5d.,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Passage  Boats.  —  Oars'  Fare  8  Passengers.    Sculler's  Fare  6  Passengers 
each 

London  Bridge  to 

Brentford 

Isleworth 

Richmond 

Twickenham 

8  Tide-end  Town 

9  Kingston 
9         Hampton  Court 
0         Hampton  Town 
0         Sunbury 

6         Blackwall 
G         Woolwich 


London  Bridge  to 

s. 

Chelsea  Bridge  - 

-  0 

Wandsworth 

-  0 

Putney 

-  0 

Fulham 

-  0 

Barn's  Elms 

.  0 

Hammersmith 

.  0 

-Chiswick 

-  0 

Barnes 

-  1 

Mortlake 

-  1 

Deptford 

-  0 

Greenwich 

-  0 

each 

each 

s.  d. 

London  Bridge  to 

*.  d. 

1    3 

Walton- upon-Thames 

.  1     9 

1    3 

Shepperton 

.  2    0 

1    3 

Weybridge        - 

.  2    0 

I    6 

Laleham 

-  2    0 

1    6 

Chertsey 

.  2    0 

1    6 

Staines 

.2    6 

1    9 

Datchet 

.  3    0 

1     9 

Windsor        - 

-  3    0 

1    9 

0    9 

Gravesend 

-  1    6 

1    0 
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For  a  full  boat  load  of  luggage,  same  as  for  8  passengers. 

For  half  a  load,  same  as  (or  4  passengers. 

Penalties.  —  Taking  more  than  fare,  not  exceeding  2/. 

Waterman  to  have  a  list  of  fares  in  his  boat,  and  on  not  permitting  the  passenger  to  examine  it,  the 
passenger  is  discharged  from  paying  his  fare,  and  the  waterman  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  5/. 

Refusing  to  take  a  passenger,  or  not  answering  when  called  by  the  number  of  his  boat,  not  exceeding 5/. 

Unnecessarily  delaying  a  passenger,  not  exceeding  bl. 

Refusing  to  permit  any  person  to  read  the  name  and  number  of  his  boat,  or  to  tell  his  Christian  or  sur- 
name, or  the  number  of  his  boat,  on  being  paid  his  fare,  or  making  use  of  any  abusive  language,  not 
exceeding  5/. 

Rules  and  By-laws  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  15lh  of  April,  1828. — Letting  his  boat  remain  at  any 
stairs,  while  wilfully  absent,  or  not  being  ready  to  take  a  passenger  into  his  boat,  not  exceeding  1/. 

Refusing  to  give  his  name  or  number,  or  that  of  any  other  waterman,  not  exceeding  1/. 

Obstructing  any  other  waterman  in  taking  in  or  landing  a  passenger,  or  obstructing  a  passenger,  not 
exceeding  \l. 

Towing  or  being  towed  by  any  other  boat  without  the  consent  of  all  the  passengers,  not  exceeding  31. 

Agreeing  to  take  any  less  sum  than  the  rate  allowed,  and  afterwards  demanding  more  than  the  sum 
agreed  for,  not  exceeding  21. 

Only  two  boats  to  be  placed  aboard  any  steam-boat  at  the  same  time  in  turn.  Waterman,  previous  to 
taking  turn  as  aforesaid,  to  lie  with  his  boat  upon  his  oars  at  least  one  boat's  length  distant  from  any  other 
boat  lying  alongside,  and  shall  not  approach  nearer,  until  after  the  former  boat  shall  have  proceeded  two 
boats'  length,  not  exceeding  51. 

The  offices  of  Harbour-masters  are  in  Little  Thames  Street,  St.  Catharine's  ;  and  Canal  Office,  Black- 
wall. 

BOLE,  a  friable  earthy  substance,  a  species  of  the  soapstone  family.  Specific  gravity 
1  '4  to  2.  It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Lemnian 
earth  ;  and  in  Armenia,  Italy,  France,  Silesia,  various  parts  of  South  America,  &c.  Ar- 
menian and  French  boles  were  at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  being  used  in 
the  materia  medica,  but  they  are  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  discarded.  In  India, 
however,  Armenian  bole  still  continues  to  be  in  extensive  demand.  It  is  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  soft,  feels  greasy  to  the  touch,  adheres  strongly  to 
the  tongue,  and  is  very  frangible :  it  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  ;  though 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  fine  flesh  red,  which  is  the  variety  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Some  savage  nations,  such  as  the  Ottomaques,  described  by  M.  Humboldt,  are  in  the 
habit  of  allaying  the  pains  of  hunger  by  eating  boles.  The  Javanese,  when  they  wish  to 
become  thin,  eat  cakes,  called  tanaampoy  made  of  bole.  — (^Lewis,  Mat.  Medica  j  Thom- 
son''s  Chemistry ;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica.) 

BOHEA,  a  species  of  tea.      See  Tea. 

BOMBAY,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  British  India,  being,  after  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the  East;  lat.  18°  56'  N.,  long. 
72°  57'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming,  with  the  contiguous 
islands  of  Colabah,  Salsette,  Butcher's  Island,  and  Caranjah,  one  of  the  best  har- 
bours in  India.  Bombay  Island  was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  in  1661, 
as  the  dower  of  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  IL,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  in  1664;  so  that  it  has  been  in  our  occupation  about  170  years,  being  by  far  the 
oldest  of  our  possessions  in  the  East.  In  1668,  it  was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the 
East  India  Company,  by  letters  patent,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  on  payment  of  the 
annual  rent  of  lOZ.  But,  by  the  present  charter,  it  has  reverted  to  the  crown,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Company's  assets,  being  held  by  the  Company  in  trust  merely.  On  its 
cession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  1661,  its  population  did  not  exceed  15,000  souls, 
the  outcasts  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  now  contains  15,474  houses,  valued  at  3,606,424/., 
and  a  population  exceeding  229,000.  The  following  statement  of  the  population  of 
Bombay,  at  different  periods,  will  show  its  progress :  — 

1664,  when  taken  possession  of         ,        15,000    I    1816  -  -  -        161,550 

1716         -  .  .  .        16,000    I    1830  -  -  -        229,000 

The  census  of  1816  exhibits  the  proportion   of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  as 
follows  :  — 


British,  not  military               -  .  1,840 
Ditto,  military  and  marine           -  -  2,460 
Native   Christians,    Armenians,   and  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese       -  -  11,500 
Jews               -                  .               .  -  800 


Hindoos  -  ...    103,800 

Parsees  -  -  -  -      13,550 


Total    161,550 


Mohammedans  -  -  -      28,000 

The  fort  stands  on  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  im- 
mediately over  the  harbour.  The  fortifications  are  extensive,  and  on  the  sea  side  very 
strong. 

Bo7nbay  Harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  India.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  island  of  Colabah,  or  Old  Woman's  Island,  Bombay  Island,  and  the  island  of  Salsette.  The 
first  two  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  creek  fordable  at  low  water,  and  Bombay  Island  was  joined  tQ 
Salsette  by  a  causeway  constructed  in  180.5.  On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  main 
land  is  Butcher's  Island,  distant  about  4  miles  from  Bombay  ;  and  immediately  behind  Butcher's  Island 
is  the  famous  island  of  Elephanta.  About  3  miles  south  from  Butcher's  Island  is  the  island  of  Caranjah, 
on  the  western  side  of  which,  next  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  shoal.  S.  W.  from  Caranjah,  distant 
about  5  miles,  is  TuU  Point ;  between  which  and  Colabah,  or  Old  Woman's  Island,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Colabah  Island,  elevated  about  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues.    The 
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point  on  which  the  light-house  stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  extensive  reef  of  rocks  divided 
into  prongs :  of  these,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  prong  stretching  S.W.  about  Smiles  from  the  light- 
house, and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  The  reef  stretching  W.N.  W. 
from  Tull  Point  about  3^  miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance;  the  breadth  of  the  channel 
between  them  being  about  3  miles,  with  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  fathoms.  In  going  into  the  harbour,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  a  sunken  rock,  lying  almost  due  east  from  the  light-house,  at  about  1|  mile  distant; 
and  also  a  bank,  called  the  middle  ground,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  and  about  1?  mile  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  —  (See  Nicholson  and  Watson's  Plan  of  Bombay  Harbout:) 

Docks.  —  Bombay  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  in  British  India  in  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  are  so  considerable  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  extensive  wet  docks. 
At  ordinary  spring  tides,  the  rise  is  about  14  feet,  but  occasionally  as  high  as  17. 
The  capacious  docks  constructed  by  the  East  India  Company  are  their  property,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  under  the  direction  of  Parsees,  who,  excepting  the  Chinese,  are  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  people  of  the  East.  The  expense  of  repairing  ships  in 
them  is  enormous.  Merchant  vessels  of  great  size,  or  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  burden, 
for  the  cotton  trade  to  China,  have  been  built  in  these  docks.  Frigates  and  line-of-battle 
ships  have  also  been  occasionally  constructed  in  them,  sometimes  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  Parsee  artificers.  Ships  built  at  Bombay,  on  account  of  the  timber  being 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  are  very  costly ;  but  being,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  India,  entirely  constructed  of  teak,  they  are  the  most  durable  vessels  in  the 
world,  requiring  little  repair,  and  often  running  50  or  60  years.  Being  for  the  most 
part  built  by  natives,  without  any  very  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  art,  they  are 
commonly,  though  not  always,  heavy  sailers. 

Monies.  —  Accounts  are  here  kept  in  rupees ;  each  rupee  being  divided  into  4  quarters,  and  each  quarter 
into  loo  reas.  The  rupee  is  also  divided  into  16  annas,  or  50  pice.  An  urdee  is  2  reas ;  a  doreea,  6  reas  ; 
a  dooganey,  or  single  pice,  4  reas;  a  fuddea,  or  double  pice,  8  reas  ;  a  paunchea  is  5  rupees  ;  and  a  gold 
mohur,  \[)  rupees.  Of  these,  the  annas  and  reas  only  are  imaginary  monies.  The  coins  of  Bombay  are 
the  mohur,  or  gold  rupee,  the  silver  rupee,  and  their  divisions;  also  the  double  and  single  pice,  the 
urdee,  and  doreea,  which  are  copper  coins  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead.  The  following  is  the  assay  and 
sterling  value  of  the  present  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Bombay  :  — 

Gross  Weight.  Pure  Metal.  Sterling  Value. 

grs.  f^rs.  r. 

Gold  mohur  -  -  -    179  0  -  164-68  -  2918 

Silver  rupee       -  -  -    1790  -  164-68  -  248 

In  the  East  India  Company's  financial  accounts  rendered  to  parliament,  the  Bombay  rupee  is  reckoned 
at  2s.  3d.  The  charge  for  coinage  in  the  Bombay  Mint  is  2|  per  cent,  for  gold,  and  3  per  cent,  for  silver, 
including  the  charges  for  refining.  The  machinery  for  this  mint  was  sent  out  from  England  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  complete,  but  very  costly.  At  Bombay  there  are  no  banks,  as  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and 
paper  money  is  unknown  in  mercantile  transactions. 

Weights  and  Measwes.  — The  weights  and  measures  used  at  Bombay  are  as  follow  :  — 

Gold  and  Silver  Weight. 

1  WaU  =      4-175 
40  Walls  =  1  Tola  =  179 

Pearl  Weight. 

1  Tucka    =     olo8 
13f    Tuckas  =  1  Ruttee  =    3 
24    Ruttees   =  1  Tank     =  72 

Commercial  Weight. 

Avoirdupois. 
lbs.  02.      dr. 
1  Tank     =00    2488 
72  Tanks  =;  1  Seer        =     0  11    3  2 
40  Seers     =  1  Maund  =  28    0    0 
These  weights  are  used  for  all  heavy  goods,  ex- 
cepting salt. 

Grain  Measure. 

tbs.  oz.    dr. 

2Tipprees  =  1  Seer    =    0  11    32 
4  Seers         =  1  Paily  =:     2  12  128 

All  the  foregoing  standards  are  likewise  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c.  The  preceding  weights  and 
measures  are  generally  used  in  Bombay ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  mercantile  transactions,  that  cal. 
culations  are  made  in  pounds  and  maunds,  which  last  weight  is  reckoned  at  40,  40|,  41,  435,  ^nd  44  seers  ; 
and  sometimes  in  Surat  candies  of  20,  21,  and  22  maunds. 

Shipping,  Commerce,  §-c.  —  At  Bombay  there  is  an  insurance  society  with  a  capital  of 
20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  200,000/.  sterling ;  and  there  are  also  private  underwriters 
who  insure  separately  on  ships.  In  1820,  and  we  believe  the  number  continues  about 
the  same,  there  were  45  registered  ships  belonging  to  this  port  engaged  in  the  trade 
to  China  and  Europe,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons, 
giving  at  an  average  450  tons  to  each  ship.  These  are  for  the  most  part  navigated 
by  Indian  seamen  or  Lascars,  those  of  Bombay  being  accounted  by  far  the  best  in 
India ;  the  master  and  superior  officers  only  being  Englishmen.  Besides  these  large 
vessels,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  native  craft,  under  various  forms  and  names.  In 
1820,  they  were  computed  to  amount  in  all  to  near  47,000  tons,  of  from  2  to  175  tons 
each.  These  vessels,  besides  furnishing  the  town  with  firewood,  hay,  straw,  &c.  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  navigate  coastways  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
and  sometimes  cross  the  sea  to  Muscat  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.     During  the  eight  fair 


lbs.    oz.     dr. 

7  Pailies      =  1  Parah     =     19    9    96 

8  Parahs      =  1  Candy    =  156  12  12'8 

Salt  Measure. 

cubic  inches. 
lOi  Adowlies  =  1  Parah    =        1607  61 
100  Parahs       =  1  Anna    =     160761 
16  Annas        =  1  Rash     =  2572176 
The   anna  weighs  2|  tons,  and   the   rash  40 
tons. 

Liquor  Measure. 
(Spirits  and  Country  Arrack.) 
The  seer  weighs  60  Bombay  rupees,  and  equais 
1  lb.  8  oz.  8|  dr. ;  and  50  seers  make  the  maund. 

Long  Measure. 

English  inches. 
16  Tussoos     =     1  Hath     =     18 
24  Tussoos    =     1  Guz      =    27 
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months,  that  is,  from  October  to  May,  the  largest  sized  vessels  perform  five  or  six  trips  to 
Damaun,  Surat,  Cambay,  Broach,  Jumbosier,  and  Cutch,  bringing  from  these  ports, 
where  they  sometimes  winter,  and  where  many  of  their  owners  reside,  cotton,  ghee,  oil, 
pulse,  wheat,  cotton  cloths,  timber,  firewood,  putchok,  mawah,  &c.  ;  and  return  to  the 
northern  ports  laden  with  the  produce  of  Europe,  Bengal,  and  China.  The  capital 
employed  in  this  trade,  in  the  minor  articles  of  commerce,  exclusive  of  cotton,  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,500,000/.  sterling. 

The  island  of  Bombay,  a  small  and  sterile  spot,  containing  only  about  1 8^  square  miles, 
affords  no  produce  for  exportation ;  indeed,  hardly  yields  a  week's  consumption  of  corn 
for  its  inhabitants.  Neither  is  the  neighbouring  territory  fruitful ;  nor  does  the  whole 
presidency  of  Bombay,  although  estimated  to  contain  about  70,000  square  miles,  and 
from  10j,000,000  to  11,000,000  inhabitants,  yield,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  rice, 
any  of  the  great  colonial  staples,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo ;  a  circumstance  that 
seems  mainly  ascribable  to  the  impolitic  restraints  upon  the  employment  of  British 
settlers  and  capital  that  have  been  hitherto  imposed  by  law,  and  acted  upon  with 
peculiar  rigour  in  this  and  the  sister  presidency  of  Madras,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
greater  latitude  afforded  in  Bengal.  Bombay  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  emporium  for 
the  exports  and  imports  of  foreign  countries.  Its  principal  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
countries  on  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay,  Persia,  and  Arabia ;  with  Calcutta,  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  From  the 
countries  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  it  receives  cotton  wool  and  grain ;  and  from  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  raw  silk  of  Persia,  copper  from  the  same  country,  and  also 
pearls,  galls,  coffee,  gum  Arabic,  bdellium,  copal,  myrrh,  olibanum,  and  asafoetida, 
with  dates  and  other  dried  fruits,  horses,  and  bullion.  Its  exports  to  Arabia  and  Persia 
consist  of  grain,  raw  sugar  from  China  and  Bengal,  British  cotton  manufactures, 
woollens  and  metals,  pepper  and  other  spices.  From  Calcutta,  Bombay  receives  raw 
silk,  sugar,  indigo,  and  grain ;  and  exports  to  it  oak  timber,  coir,  or  the  fibre  of  the  coco 
nut  husk,  with  coco  nuts  and  sandal-wood.  The  trade  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
has  declined  since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  system  in  1815  gave  to  Bombay  a 
wider  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade,  Cal- 
cutta was  the  entrepot  from  which  many  of  the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay  used  to  find  a  market  in  distant  countries.  In  1813  and  1814,  according  to  the 
Custom-house  returns  of  Calcutta,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  it  from  Bombay  amounted 
to  400,000Z.  sterling;  in  1819  and  1820,  to  360,000Z.  ;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  to 
200,000/.  The  exports  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  in  the  first-named  year  amounted  to 
280,000/.;  and  in  1827,  to  only  half  that  amount.  The  greatest  branch  of  the  trade  of 
Bombay  used  to  be  that  with  China  ;  but  it  has  considerably  declined  of  late  years.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  cotton  wool,  to  which  opium  has  been  added  since  we  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  province  of  Malwa.  The  minor  articles  are  pepper,  sandal- wood, 
Arabian  gums,  salt-fish,  fish  maws,  and  sharks'  fins.  The  imports  consist  of  aium^  cam- 
phor, cassia,  nankeens,  rhubarb,  tea,  raw  sugar,  vermilion  and  other  paints,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bullion.  In  1828  and  1829,  the  number  of  ships  which  cleared 
out  from  Bombay  for  Canton  was  36,  of  the  burden  of  25,731  tons ;  but  the  number 
which  entered  from  thence  was  only  30,  of  the  burden  of  17,534  tons;  many  of  the 
ships  which  cleared  out  having  made  intermediate  voyages  after  discharging  their  cargoes 
at  Canton. 

The  principal  export  from  Bombay  to  Great  Britain  is  cotton  wool,  after  which  follow 
pepper,  cardamoms,  Arabian  gums  and  drugs,  and  Persian  raw  silk.  The  chief  imports 
are  cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  twist,  for  both  of  which  Bombay  is,  after  Calcutta,  the 
greatest  mart  in  India;  woollens,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  glass-ware,  &c.  &c.  Bombay 
trades  with  France  and  Hamburgh,  but  not  to  any  considerable  amount.  Neither  is  her 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  of  much  importance.  The  following  state- 
ments, drawn  up  from  papers  laid  before  parliament  in  1830  and  1831,  show  the  whole 
amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Bombay,  including  Surat,  with  Great  Britain,  foreign 
Europe,  and  America,  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  and  1828  and  1829  :  — 

Imports  into  Bombay  and  Surat. 


1813  and  1814. 

1828  and  1829. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion.       1         T»tal. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion.      1         Total. 

From  Great  Britain 

—  France 

—  Hamburgh   . 

—  America 

Total 

£ 

£ 

110 

£ 

275,826 

£ 

781,248 
63,291 
7,329 
1,461 

£ 

£ 

781,248 

63,291 

7,329 

1,461 

215,1\Q 

110        1      275,826     1       853,394        |          — 

853,394 

]38 
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Exports  from  Bombay  and  Surat. 


1813  and  1814. 

1828  and  1829.                     | 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Merchandis*. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

To  Great  Britain  - 

—  France     - 

—  Hamburgh 

—  America    - 

Total        -     . 

135,342 

169,811 

£ 
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In  some  of  the  intermediate  years  between  1814  and  1829  there  was  some  trade 
between  Bombay,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  but  not  very  considerable.  It  will  appear 
from  these  statements  that  the  present  imports  into  Bombay  from  Great  Britain  amount 
to  above  780,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  near  840,000/;  the  first  having  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  free  trade  by  500,000/.  sterling,  or  above  180  percent.,  and  the  latter  by 
somewhat  more  than  that  amount. 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Bombay  to  China,  England,  &c.  with  Prices,  Freights,  &c.,  from  1824  to  1831. 
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From  1,500  to  2,000  bales  may  be  added  to  the  exports  to  China  for  each  year,  as,  after  the  Company's 
vessels  are  nominally  loaded,  the  captains  take  from  300  to  500  bales,  which  are  never  placed  upon  the 
Custom-house  records. 

Doc/c  Regulations.  —  At  daylight  the  wickets  of  the  gates  are  opened,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  sentry 
gate.  Half  an  hour  after  sunset  the  gates  are  shut,  the  wicket  of  the  centre  gate  being  left  open  till  the 
evening  gun  be  fired.  No  boats,  saving  those  belonging  to  the  Company's  marine  department,  or  his 
Majesty's  navy,  are  permitted  to  come  to  the  dock-yard  stairs ;  but  must  use  the  piers  expressly  con- 
structed for  their  accommodation.  No  meat,  stores,  or  baggage  for  the  merchant  shipping,  of  any 
description,  are  to  be  passed  through  the  dock-yards.  After  the  firing  of  the  evening  gun,  nobody  belong- 
ing to  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  below  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer,  is  to  be  allowed  to  land  or  enter 
the  dock-yard,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  master  attendant,  or  other  constituted  authorities. 

Boats'  crews  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  quit  their  boat  at  the  stairs,  after  the  hour  ol  shutting  the  gates. 
Small  craft  are  not  to  deliver  firewood  or  any  other  lading  within  the  limits  of  the  yard,  without  the 
superintendent's  sanction.  The  ships  and  vessels  in  dock  are  not  to  land  any  lumber  whatever  on  the 
pier.  No  cargo  of  any  description  is  to  be  landed  in  or  passed  through  the  yard,  from  or  to  any  ship  in 
dock,  without  the  superintendent's  permission  in  writing.  No  fire  or  light  is  allowed  on  board  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  dock,  without  the  authority  of  the  superintendent,  to  whom  the  purposes  for  which  either 
may  be  required,  must  be  stated  in  writing. 

(See  Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce ;  Hamilton'' s  East  India  Gazetteer,  1828 ;  Bombay  Calendar  and 
Register  ;  Kelly's  Cambist;  Wilson's  Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal,  under  head  "  Coast  of 
Malabar  ;"  Pari.  Papers  relating  to  the  Finances  of  India,  and  Trade  of  India  and  China,  1830  and  1831 ; 
Second  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Departments,  1832,  p.  274. :  Circular  of 
Beckwith  8f  Co.,  Sfc.) 

BOMBAZINE,  a  kind  of  silk  stuff,  originally  manufactured  at  Milan,  and  thence 
sent  into  France  and  other  countries.  Now,  however,  it  is  nowhere  manufactured 
better,  or  in  larger  quantities,  than  in  this  kingdom. 

BONES  of  cattle  and  other  animals  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  in  forming 
handles  for  knives,  and  various  other  purposes.  So  long  as  bones  are  preserved  fresh,  a 
highly  nutritious  jelly  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Bones  have  latterly  been  employed,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  a 
manure  for  dry  soils,  with  the  very  best  effect.  They  are  commonly  ground  and  drilled 
in,  in  the  form  of  powder,  with  turnip  seed.      Their  effect  is  considerably  increased  when 
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they  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  quantities  employed  are  usually 
about  25  bushels  of  dust,  or  40  bushels  of  large,  to  the  acre.  Besides  the  immense  sup- 
plies collected  at  home,  they  have  begun,  within  these  few  years,  to  be  largely  imported 
from  the  Continent,  principally  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  They  occupy 
about  40,000  tons  of  small  vessels  belonging  to  these  countries.  Mr.  Huskisson  esti- 
mated the  real  value  of  those  annually  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  manure 
at  100,000/.  ;  and  he  contended,  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  an  advance  of 
between  100,OOOZ.  and  200,000/.  expended  on  this  article  occasioned  500,000  additional 
quarters  of  corn  to  be  brought  to  market. — (^Loudon's  Encyclopcedia  of  Agriculture  ; 
Mr.  HuskissorCs  Speech,  May  7.  1827.) 

Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Bones  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  each  of  the  Twelve 
Years  ending  with  the  5th  of  January,  1833  j  and  of  the  Amount  of  Duty  charged  on  the  same.  —  {Pari. 
Paper,  No.  708.  Sess.  1833.) 
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There  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  bones  imported  for  manure  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BOOK,  BOOKS  (Ger.  Bllcher ;  Du.  Boeken ;  Da.  Boger ;  Sw.  Backer;  Fr. 
Livres ;  It.  Lihri ;  Sp.  Lihros ,-  Port.  Livros ;  Rus.  Knigi ;  Pol.  Ksiashi,  Ksiegi  ; 
Lat.  Lihri),  a  written  or  printed  treatise  or  treatises  on  any  branch  of  science,  art,  or 
literature,  composed  in  the  view  of  instructing,  amusing,  or  persuading  the  reader. 

Copyright  is  the  right  which  the  authors  of  books  or  treatises  claim  to  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  them. 

Books  are  sometimes  blank,  as  account  books ;  but  these  enjoy  no  peculiar  privileges, 
and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiries. 

Books  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sheets 

of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  or  written  are  folded  :   viz.  folio,  when  the  sheet 

is  folded  into  two  leaves  ;  quarto,  when  folded  into  four  j  octavo,  when  folded  into  eight ; 

i  duodecimo,  when  the  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve,  &c.      In  making  these  classifications,  no 

i  attention  is  paid  to  the  size  of  the  sheet. 

j        I.    Progress  and  pres€7it  State  of  the  Law  as  to  the  Copyright  of  Books.  —  It  has  been 

I  doubted  whether,  in  antiquity,  an  author  had  any  exclusive  right  to  a  work,  or  whether, 

1  having  once  published  it,  he  could  restrain  others  from  copying  it,  and  selling  copies. 

We  incline  to  think  that  he  could.      The  public  sale  of  copies  of  works  is  often  referred 

I  to  in  the  classics ;  and  in  such  a  way  as  warrants  tlie  inference  that  they  were  productive 

j  to  the  author,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  every  one  been  permitted  to  copy 

:  them  at  pleasure.     Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  ( Prol.  in  Eunuch.  1.  20. ),  says,  Fahulam, 

\  quam  nunc  acturi  sumus,  postquam  cediles  emerunt ;   but  why  should  the  magistrates  have 

bought  it,   had  it  been  free  to  every  one  to  copy  it  ?     Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigram.s, 

says  — 

Su7it  quida7n,  qui  me  dicunt  non  esse  poetam  : 

Sed  qui  me  vendit,  bibliopola,  putat.  Mart.  lib.  xiv.  Ep.  194. 

This  evidently  conveys  the  idea  that  he  had  assigned  the  right  to  sell  his  book  to  a  single 
person,  who  profited  by  it.  Passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Horace  (Z)e 
Arte  Poeticd,  line  345.),  Juvenal  {Sat.  7.  line  83.),  &c. 

It  would  have  been '  .singular,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise.  Of  all  the  species  of 
property  a  man  can  possess,  the  fruits  of  his  mental  labours  seem  to  be  most  peculiarly 
his  own.  And  though  it  may,  we  think,  be  shown,  that  many  serious  inconveniences 
would  result  from  giving  the  same  absolute  and  interminable  property  over  ideas  that  is 
given  over  material  objects,  these  inconveniences  could  hardly  have  been  perceived  in 
antiquity. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  antiquity  a  copyright  was  of  much  less  value  than  in 
modern  times.  Books  could  then  only  be' multiplied  by  copying  them  with  the  pen  ; 
and  if  any  one  chose  privately  to  copy  a  work,  or  to  buy  it  of  another,  it  must  have  been 
very  difficult  to  hinder  him :  but  when  printing  had  been  introduced,  the  greater  cheap- 
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ness  of  books  not  only  extended  the  demand  for  them  in  far  greater  proportion,  and 
consequently  rendered  copyrights  more  valuable,  but  it  also  afforded  the  means  of  pre- 
venting their  piracy.  Printing  is  not  a  device  by  which  a  few  copies  of  a  book  can  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  productive  of  cheapness  only  when  it  is  employed  upon  a 
large  scale,  or  when  a  considerable  impression  is  to  be  thrown  off.  And  hence,  after  its 
invention,  piracy  could  hardly  be  committed  in  secret :  the  pirated  book  had  to  be 
brought  to  market ;  the  fraud  was  thus  sure  to  be  detected,  and  the  offending  party  might 
be  prosecuted  and  punished. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  no  questions  seem  to  have 
occurred  with  respect  to  copyrights.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  early  adoption  of  the 
licensing  system.  Governments  soon  perceived  the  vast  importance  of  the  powerful 
engine  that  had  been  brought  into  the  field ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  energies  by  interdicting  the  publication  of  all  works  not  previously  licensed  by 
authority.  During  the  continuation  of  this  system,  piracy  was  effectually  prevented. 
The  licensing  act  (13  &  14  Chas.  2.  c.  2.)  and  the  previous  acts  and  proclamations  to 
the  same  effect,  prohibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  consent  of  the  owner,  as  well 
as  without  a  licence.  In  1694,  the  licensing  act  finally  expired,  and  the  press  then  be- 
came really  free.  Instead,  however,  of  the  summary  methods  for  obtaining  redress  for 
any  invasion  of  their  property  enjoyed  by  them  under  the  licensing  acts,  autl^prs  were 
now  left  to  defend  their  rights  at  common  law ;  and  as  no  author  or  bookseller  could 
procure  any  redress  for  a  piracy  at  common  law,  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  prove 
damage,  property  in  books  was  virtually  annihilated ;  it  being  in  most  cases  impossible 
to  prove  the  sale  of  one  printed  copy  out  of  a  hundred.  Under  these  circumstances, 
applications  were  made  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  protect  literary  property,  by  granting 
some  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious  copies.  In  con- 
sequence, the  statute  8  Anne,  c.  1 9.  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  their  assignees 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing  their  books  for  14  years  certain,  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, with  a  contingent  14  years,  provided  the  author  were  alive  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term.  Persons  printing  books  protected  by  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  the 
authors  or  their  assignees,  were  to  forfeit  the  pirated  copies,  and  Id.  for  every  sheet  of 
the  same.  Such  books  as  were  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  this  act. 

It  had  been  customary,  for  some  time  previous  to  this  period,  for  the  libraries  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  to  get  a  copy  of  most  books  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall ;  and  .the  act  of  Anne  made  it  imperative  that  one  copy  of  all  works 
entitled  to  its  protection  should  be  delivered  to  the  following  libraries  :  viz.  the  Royal 
Library,  now  transferred  to  the  British  Museum  ;  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
the  Libraries  of  the  four  Scotch  Universities ;  the  Library  of  Sion  College,  London  j  and 
that  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh  ;  —  in  all,  7iine  copies. 

The  act  of  Anne  did  not  put  to  rest  the  questions  as  to  copyrights.  The  authors  con- 
tended that  it  did  not  aflPect  their  natural  ownership ;  and  that  they  or  their  assignees 
were  entitled  to  proceed  at  common  law  against  those  who  pirated  their  works  after  the 
period  mentioned  in  the  statute  had  expired.  The  publishers  of  spurious  editions 
resisted  these  pretensions,  and  contended  that  there  was  either  no  right  of  property  at 
common  law  in  the  productions  of  the  mind ;  or  that,  supposing  such  a  right  to  have 
existed,  it  was  superseded  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  There  was  solne  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  courts  as  to  these  points ;  but  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  and  the 
most  eminent  Judges,  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  authors.  However,  it  was 
finally  decided,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774,  that  an  action  could  not 
be  maintained  for  pirating  a  copyright  after  the  term  specified  in  the  statute.  —  (  Godson 
on  the  Law  of  Patents  and  Copyrights,  p.  205. ) 

The  act  of  Queen  Anne  referred  only  to  Great  Britain;  but  in  1801,  its  provisions 
were  extended  to  Ireland  ;  the  penalty,  exclusive  of  forfeiture,  on  printing  or  importing 
books  without  consent  of  the  proprietor,  was  also  increased  from  Id.  to  3d.  a  sheet.  In 
return  for  this  concession,  two  additional  copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
were  to  be  delivered ;  one  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  one  to  the  King's  Inns, 
Dublin. 

Every  one  must  be  satisfied  that  14  years'  exclusive  possession  is  far  too  short  a 
period  to  indemnify  the  author  of-  a  work,  the  composition  of  which  has  required 
any  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  research  ;  though  28  years  is,  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  as  proper  a  period  as  could  be  fixed  upon.  Now,  the  grand  defect  of 
the  statute  of  Anne  consisted  in  its  making  the  riglit  to  the  exclusive  possession  for 
28  years  contingent  on  the  fact  of  a  i)erson  having  lived  a  day  more  or  less  than 
14  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work.  This  was  making  the  enjoyment  of  an 
important  right  dependent  on  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  over  which  man  has 
no  control.  Could  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  and  unjust  than  to  hinder  an  author 
from  bequeathing  that  pi-operty  to  his  widow  and  children,  thft  would  have  belonged  to 
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himself  had  he  been  alive  ?  Nothing,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  obvious 
than  the  justice  of  extending  all  copyrights  to  the  same  period,  whether  the  authors  be 
dead  or  not. 

But  though  the  extreme  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  had 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  its  provisions  were  continued  down  to  1814,  when  the 
existing  copyright  act,  54  Geo.  3.  c.  156.,  was  passed.  This  act  extended  the  duration 
of  all  copyrights,  whether  the  authors  were  dead  or  alive,  to  28  years  certain  ;  with 
the  further  provision,  that  if  the  author  should  be  alive  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
he  should  enjoy  the  copyright  during  the  residue  of  his  life.  We  subjoin  the  principal 
clauses  of  this  statute. 

Having  recited  the  acts  8  Anne,  c.l9.  and  41  Geo.  3.  c.  107.,  it  enacts,  that  so  much  of  the  said  several 
recited  acts  as  requires  that  any  copies  of  any  books  which  shall  be  printed  or  published,  or  reprinted  and 
published  with  additions,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  printers  thereof  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said 
Company  of  Stationers,  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  libraries  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  and  as  requires  the 
delivery  of  the  said  copies  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for  the  use  of  the  said  libraries,  and  as  imposes  any 
penalty  on  such  printer  or  warehouse.keeper  for  not  delivering  the  said  copies,  shall  be  repealed. 

And  that  11  printed  copies  of  the  whole  of  every  book,  and  of  every  volume  thereof,  Ui)on  the 
paper  upon  which  the  largest  number  or  impression  of  such  book  shall  be  printed  for  sale,  together  with 
all  maps  and  prints  belonging  thereto,  which  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  shall  be  printed  and 
published,  on  demand  thereof  being  made  in  writing  to  or  left  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher  or 
publisliers  thereot,  at  any  time  within  12  months  next  after  the  publication  thereof,  under  the  hand  of 
the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  or  the  librarian  or  other  person  thereto  authorised 
by  the  persons  or  body  politic  and  corporate,  proprietors  or  managers  of  the  libraries  following ;  videlicet^ 
the  British  Museum,  Sion  College,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge, 
the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  Libraries  of  the  Four  Universities  of  Scotland, 
Trinity  College  Library  and  the  King's  Inns  Library  at  Dublin,  or  so  many  of  such  11  copies  as 
shall  be  respectively  demanded,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  publishers  thereof  respectively,  within  1  month 
after  demand  made  thereof  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  said  Company  of 
Stationers  ;  which  copies  the  said  warehouse-keeper  shall  receive  for  the  use  of  the  library  for  which  such 
demand  shall  be  so  made;  and  he  is  hereby  required,  within  1  month  after  any  such  book  or  volume 
shall  be  so  delivered  to  him,  to  deliver  the  same  for  the  use  of  such  library.  And  if  any  such  publisher  or 
wareiiouse-keeper  shall  not  observe  the  directions  of  this  act,  lie  and  they  so  making  default  shall  forfeit, 
besides  the  value  of  the  said  printed  copies,  the  sum  of  51.  for  each  copy  not  so  delivered  or  received, 
together  with  the  full  costs  of  suit;  to  be  recovered  by  action  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  —  §  2. 

Provided  always,  that  no  such  copy  shall  be  so  demanded  or  delivered,  &c.  of  the  second,  or  of  any 
subsequent  edition  of  any  such  book,  unless  the  same  shall  contain  additions  or  alterations ;  and  in  case 
any  edition  after  the  first  shall  contain  any  addition  or  alteration,  no  printed  copy  thereof,  shall  be 
demanded  or  delivered,  if  a  printed  copy  of  such  additions  or  alterations  only,  printed  in  an  uniform 
manner  with  the  former  edition  of  such  book,  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  libraries  aforesaid  :  provided 
also,  that  the  copy  of  every  book  that  shall  be  demanded  by  the  British  Museum  shall  be  delivered  of  the 
best  paper  on  which  such  work  shall  be  printed.  —  §  3. 

And  whereas  by  the  said  recited  acts  it  is  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book,  and  the  assigns  of  such 
author,  should  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  term  of  14  years,  &c. ; 
and  it  was  provided,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  14  years,  the  right  of  printing  or  dis- 
posing of  copies  should  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  they  were  then  living,  for  another  term  of  14 
years  :  and  whereas  it  will  afford  further  encouragement  to  literature,  if  the  duration  of  such  copyright 
were  extended  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  composed,  and  not  printed  and 
published,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  composed,  and  be  printed  and  published,  and  his  assigns,  shall  have 
the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  or  books,  for  the  full  term  oi  twenty  eight  years , 
to  commence  from  the  day  of  first  publishing  the  same ;  and  also,  if  the  author  shall  be  living  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life;  and  if  any  bookseller  or  printer,  or  other  person  what- 
soever, in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this'act, 
within  the  times  granted  and  limited  by  this  act,  print,  reprint,  or  ijuport,  or  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  &c. 
any  such  book,  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  or  other  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  first  had  in  writing  ; 
or  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  &c.  without  such  consent,  shall  sell,  publish,  or  expose  to  sale, 
OP' cause  to  be  sold,  &c.,  or  shall  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  such  book,  without  such  consent 
first  had  and  obtained  ;  such  offender  shall  be  liable  to  a  special  action  at  the  suit  of  the  author  or  other 
proprietor  of  such  copyright ;  and  every  such  author  or  other  proprietor  may,  in  such  special  action, 
recover  damages,  with  double  costs ;  and  every  such  offender  shall  also  forfeit  such  book,  and  every 
sheet  of  such  book,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  author  or  other  proprietor,  to  be  made  waste  paper 
of,  and  shall  also  forfeit  the  sum  of  3rf.  for  every  sheet  thereof  either  printed  or  printing,  or  published  or 
exposed  to  sale;  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same.  —  §  4. 

And  in  order  to  ascertain  what  books  shall  be  from  time  to  time  published,  the  publishers  of  every 
book  demandable  under  this  act  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  after  the  day  on  which  any  such  book 
shall  be  first  sold,  published,  advertised,  or  offered  for  sale,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within 
3  calendar  months  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  enter  the  title  to  the  copy  of  every  such  book, 
and  the  names  and  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher,  in  the  register  book  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  in 
London  (for  every  of  which  several  entries  the  sum  of  2*.  shall  be  paid,  and  no  more),  under  a  penalty  of 
the  sum  of  5/  ,  together  with  eleven  times  the  price  at  which  such  book  shall  be  sold  or  advertised  ;  to  be 
recovered,  together  with  full  costs  of^uit,  by  persons  authorised  to  sue,  and  who  shall  first  sue  for  the 
same :  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  magazines,  reviews,  or  other  periodical  publications,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  such  entry  in  the  register  book  of  the  said  Company  within  1  month  next  after  the  public, 
ation  of  the  first  number  or  volume  :  provided,  that  no  failure  in  making  any  such  entry  shall  in  any 
manner  affect  any  copyright,  but  shall  only  subject  the  person  making  default  to  the  penalty  aforesaid 
under  this  act. —  \  5. 

Provided  always,  that  if  any  publisher  shall  be  desirous  of  delivering  the  copy  of  subh  book  or  volume, 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  said  libraries,  at  such  library,  it  .shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  deliver  the 
same  at  such  library;  and  such  delivery  shall  be  held  as  equivalent  to  a  deUvery  to  the  said  warehouse- 
keeper. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book,  which  shall  not  have  been  published  14  years  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  shall  be  living  at  the  said  time,  and  if  such  author  shall  afterwards  die  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  14  years,  then  the  personal  representative  of  the  said  author,  and  the  assigns  of  such  personal 
representative,  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the  said  book  for  the  further  term  of 
14  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  14. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book  which  has  been  already  pubhshed  shall  be  living  at  the  end  .of  28  years 
after  the  first  pubhcation,  he  or  she  shall,  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life,  have  the  sole  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  same. 
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Actions  and  suits  shall  be  commenced  within  12  months  next  after  such  offence  committed,  or  be  void 
and  of  no  effect.  —  ^  §  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Musical  compositions,  engravings,  maps,  sculptures,  models,  &c.  enjoy  a  similar 
protection. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  copyright  acts,  is  in  distinguishing 
between  an  original  work  and  a  copy  made,  animo  furandi,  from  one  already  in  exist- 
ence.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Godson's  remarks  on  this  subject ;  — 

"  The  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  entirely  in  the  sentiments  and  language.  The  same  con- 
ceptions, clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition  ;  and  whatever  method  is 
taken  of  exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye,  by  recital,  or  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in 
any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  the  property  of  another  person  has  been  violated  ;  for 
the  new  book  is  still  the  identical  work  of  the  real  author. 

"Thus,  therefore,  a  transcript  of  nearly  ail  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  book  is  a  glaring  piracy. 
To  copy  part  of  a  book,  either  by  taking  a  few  pages  verbatim,  when  the  sentiments  are  not  new,  or  by 
imitation  of  the  principal  ideas,  although  the  treatises  in  other  respects  are  different,  is  also  considered  to 
be  illegaL 

"  AlUiough  it  was  held  by  Ellenborougli  C.  J.  that  a  variance  in  form  and  manner  is  a  variance 
in  substance,  and  that  any  material  alteration  which  is  a  melioration  cannot  be  considered  as  a  piracy; 
yet  a  pinicy  is  committed,  whether  the  author  attempt  an  original  work,  or  call  his  book  an  abridgment, 
if  the  ^'fincipal  parts  of  a  book  are  servilely  copied  or  unfairly  varied. 

"  But  if  the  main  design  be  not  copied,  the  circumstance  that  part  of  the  composition  of  one  author  is 
found  in  another  is  not  of  itself  piracy  sufficient  to  support  an  action.  A  man  may  fairly  adopt  part  of 
the  work  of  another  ;  he  may  so  make  use  of  another's  labours  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  public  :  but  having  done  so,  the  question  will  be,  Was  the  matter  so  taken  used  fairly  with 
that  view,  and  without  what  may  be  termed  the  animus  furandi  ? 

"  In  judging  of  a  quotation,  whether  it  is  fair  and  candid,  or  whether  the  person  who  quotes  has  been 
swayed  by  the  animus  furandi,  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adopted,  of  course, 
must  be  considered. 

"  If  the  work  complained  of  be  in  substance  a  copy,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  intention  to 
pirate  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  of  the  book  having  been  purloined,  the  intention  is  apparent, 
and  other  proof  is  superfluous.     A  piracy  has  undoubtedly  been  committed. 

"  But  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is  quoted,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  done 
animo  furandi,  with  the  intention  of  depriving  the  author  of  his  just  reward,  by  giving  his  work  to  the 
public  in  a  cheaper  form.  And  then  the  7node  of  doing  it  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  for  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  piracy,  that  part  of  one  author's  book  is  found  in  that  of  another,  unless  it  be 
nearly  the  wliole,  or  so  much  as  will  sliow  (being  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury)  that  it  was  done 
with  a  bad  intent,  and  that  the  matter  which  accompanies  it  has  been  colourably  introduced."  — 
(pp.  215—217.) 

"  If  a  work  be  of  such  a  libellous  or  mischievous  nature  as  to  affect  the  public  morals,  and  that  the 
author  cannot  maintain  an  action  at  law  upon  it,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interpose  with  an  injunction 
to  protect  that  wliich  cannot  be  called  property.  Even  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  evil  tendency,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  not  interfere." —  {Godson,  p.  212.) 

II.  Expediency  of  limiting  Copyrights  to  Tiventy-eight  Years.  — It  is  argued  by  many 
that  copyrights  should  be  made  perpetual;  that  were  this  done,  men  of  talent  and 
learning  would  devote  themselves  much  more  readily  than  at  present  to  the  composition 
of  works  requiring  great  labour  ;  inasmuch  as  the  copyright  of  such  works,  were  it  per- 
petual, would  be  an  adequate  provision  for  a  family.  But  we  doubt  much  whether  these 
anticipations  would- be  realised.  Most  books  or  manuscripts  are  purchased  by  the  book- 
sellers, or  published  upon  the  presumption  that  there  will  immediately  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  them  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  when  copyrights  are  secured  for  28  years 
certain,  very  little  more  would  be  given  for  them  were  they  made  pei-petual.  When 
an  annuity,  or  the  rent  or  profit  arising  out  of  any  fixed  and  tangible  property,  with 
respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  risk,  is  sold,  if  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is 
to  continue  be  considerable,  the  price  which  it  is  worth,  and  which  it  fetches,  does  not 
differ  materially  from  what  it  would  bring  were  it  perpetual.  But  the  copyright  of 
an  unpublished  work  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  property  in  which  to  speculate,  the  most 
hazardous ;  and  the  chances  of  reaping  contingent  advantages  from  it,  at  the  distance 
of  28  years,  would  be  worth  very  little  indeed. 

Those  who  write  books,  and  those  who  publish  them,  calculate  on  their  obtaining  a 
ready  and  extensive  sale,  and  on  their  being  indemnified  in  a  iew  years.  Very  few 
authors,  and  still  fewer  booksellers,  are  disposed  to  look  forward  to  so  distant  a  period  as 
28  years  for  remuneration.  They  are  mostly  all  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  a 
much  shorter  term  will  enable  them  to  reap  a  full  harvest  of  fame  and  profit  from  the 
publication ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  there  be  one  case  in  a  hundred,  in  which 
an  author  would  obtain  a  larger  sum  for  a  perpetual  copyright,  than  for  one  that  is  to 
continue  for  the  period  stipulated  in  the  late  act. 

But  while  the  making  of  copyrights  perpetual  would  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  of 
any  material  advantage  to  the  authors,  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  public.  Suppose  an  individual  calculates  a  table  of  logarithms 
to  five  or  seven  places ;  if  his  comi)utations  be  correct,  no  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
them,  to  the  extent  at  least  to  which  they  go  ;  but  is  he  or  his  assignees  to  be  entitled, 
in  all  time  to  come,  to  prevent  other  individuals  from  publishing  similar  tables,  on  the 
ground  of  an  invasion  of  private  property?  Such  a  pretension  could  not  be  admitted 
without  leading  to  the  most  mischievous  consequences ;  and  yet  there  is  no  real  ground 
(though  the  courts  have  attempted  to  make  one)  on  which  the  claim  in  question  and 
others  of  the  same  description   could  be  resisted,  were  copyrights  made  perpetual,  and 
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placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  other  property.  We  therefore,  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  good  policy  suggests  the  limitation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  and 
publishing  literary  works  to  such  a  reasonable  period  as  may  secure  to  authors  the  greater 
part  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  their  works  ;  and  that  this  period  being  expired, 
they  should  become  public  property. 

Perhaps  the  period  of  28  years  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  35  or  40 ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  more  injury  than  benefit  would  result  to  literature,  by  extend- 
ing it  beyond  that  term.  In  France,  copyrights  continue  for  20  years  after  the  death 
of  the  author.  In  most  of  the  German  states  they  are  perpetual  ;  this,  however,  until 
very  recently,  hardly  indemnified  the  authors  for  the  ease  with  which  spurious  copies 
might  be  obtained  from  other  states.  But  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  Diet,  a  copyright 
secured  in  one  state  is  good  in  all. 

III.  Taxes  on  Literature.  —  These  taxes  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
England  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  They  are  at  once  impolitic,  oppres- 
sive, and  unjust  :  impolitic,  because  they  tend  to  obstruct  the  growth  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  oppressive,  because  they  very  frequently  swallow  up  the  entire  reward  of 
the  laboiu-s  of  the  most  deserving  persons ;  and  unjust,  because  they  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  article  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  are,  indeed,  much  oftener 
paid  out  of  capital  than  out  of  profit. 

These  taxes  consist  of  the  duty  on  paper  —  (see  Paper),  the  duty  on  advertisements 
—  (see  Advertisements),  and  the  11  copies  given  to  the  public  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing statements,  drawn  up  by  a  very  competent  authority  (Mr.  Rees,  of  the  firm  of 
Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.),  show  the  mode  in  which  they  operate.  They  refer  to  an 
octavo  vokime  of  500  pages,  the  paper  such  as  this,  with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  matter 
on  tlie  page,  and  sold  by  retail  for  1 2s.  a  copy. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  volume,  when  500,  750,  and  1,000  copies  are  printed, 
showing  what  part  of  this  cost  consists  of  taxes. 


Five  Hundred  Copies. 


Printing  and  corrections 

Paper 

Boarding 

Advertising 


11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  (say)  to  author. 

475  copies  for  sale  at  85.  5d. 
Deduct  cost 


Cost. 


£  s.  d. 

88  18  0 

38  10  0 

10  0  0 

30  0  0 


Duty 


£   s.  d. 

0    0  0 

8  12  10 
3    3  8 

9  0  0 


167    8    0 


Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  7 
on  capital,  tvhen  all  are  sold       -  -  -  J 


£    s.  d. 

1P9  17  11 

167    8  0 

32    9  n" 


Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Copies. 


Printing  and  corrections 

Paper 

Boarding 

Advertising 


11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  to  author. 

725  copies  for  sale  at  85.  5d. 
Deduct  cost 


I    95    6  0 

57  15  0 

15    0  0 

37    0  0 


205    1    0 


£    s.    d. 

305    2    5 
205    1     0 


Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  7 
on  Ci^inta.\,  ivhen  all  are  sold        -  -  -J 


One  Thousand  Copies. 

Printing  and  corrections  .  -  - 

Paper  -  ... 

Boarding  .  ,  - 

Advertising  .  .  - 

11  copies  to  public  libraries. 
14  copies  to  author. 

975  copies  for  sale  at  8s.  5d. 

Deduct  cost  -  -  - 

Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  interest  7         ~Tr-~^Z    T 
on  capital,  la/ien  all  are  sold - -  -  3        ^"'A'^^.^ 


£  s.  d. 
410  fi  3 
244  14    0 


102  14  0 

77  0  0 

20  0  0 

45  0  0 


244  14    0 


20  16    6 


0    0  0 

12  19  4 

4  15  7 

11    5  0 


28  19  11 


0  0 
17    5 

6  7 
13  10 


37    3    2 


The  following  statement  shows  the  operation  of  the  duties  on 
OT  80  pages,  of  which  500  copies  arc  printed  :  — 


?-  pamphlet  of  5  sheets, 
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Pamphlet,  Five  Hundred  Number. 

£   s.    d. 
Printing                -               -                   -                   -                 -         14  B    07 
Extras        -                       -               "                                 -             -           5    5    Oj 
Paper               -                       -                      -               _               . 
Stitching        -                       -                       .                _                   - 
Advertising  (say)        -                      - 

25  copies  for  author  and  public  libraries.. 

475  copies  for  sale,  25  for  2/.  14s.                -                -               .        51     6    0 
Profit  to  author  and  publi.sher,  interest,  &c.  after  all  are  sold     £\1  12     6 

Cost. 

Duty, 

£    s.    d. 
19  19    0 

6  0    0 
0  12    6 

7  2    0 

£    s.    d. 

0  0    0 

1  0    0 
0    0    0 

2  3    6 

33  13    6 

3    3    0 

These  statements  set  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  taxes  on  literature  in  a  very- 
striking  point  of  view.  Where  the  edition  is  an  average  one  of  750  copies,  the  duties 
amount  to  about  a  seventh,  or  1 4|  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  edition.  If  the  edition  consist 
of  500  or  750  copies,  the  duties  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  remimeration  of  the 
author  ;  and  if  it  consist  of  1,000  copies,  they  amount  to  about  as  much  ! 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  previous  statements  show  only  how 
the  duties  affect  books  when  the  entire  impression  is  sold  off  at  the  full  publication  price  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens.  Excluding  pamphlets,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that,  at  an 
average,  the  original  impression  of  half  the  books  printed  is  hardly  ever  sold  off,  except 
at  a  ruinous  reduction  of  price.  Now,  if  we  suppose,  in  the  previous  example  of  an 
edition  of  750  copies,  that  only  625  instead  of  725  were  sold,  the  result  would  be  that 
only  57^.  1 9s.  would  remain  as  profit  to  the  author  and  publisher,  and  as  a  compen- 
sation for  interest,  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  &c.  Were  only  500  copies  sold,  the  cost  would 
not  be  more  than  balanced ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  whatever  to  remunerate  the 
author  for  his  labour,  or  the  bookseller  for  the  use  of  his  capital.  Were  only  400  copies 
sold,  government  would  have  received  28/.  19s.  lid.  of  duty  from  a  speculation  by 
which  the  author  had  lost  all  his  labour,  and  the  bookseller  36/.  15s.  of  his  capital !  The 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  supposition  being  realised,  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
revision  of  the  duties ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  such  cases,  instead  of  being  merely  possible 
or  rare,  are  of  every  day  occurrence  ! 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  demand  for  books,  or  of  food  for  the  mind,  and  \ 
food  for  the  body.  The  latter  is  always  sure,  under  any  circumstances,  to  command  a 
sale.  The  demand  for  it  is  comparatively  constant ;  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  a 
tax  be  laid  on  malt,  hats,  or  shoes,  it  will,  perhaps,  somewhat  lessen  the  demand  for 
these  articles ;  but  the  quantities  of  them  brought  to  market,  in  future,  will  sell  for  such 
an  advanced  price  as  will  leave  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  their  producers.  But 
with  books  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  taste  for  them  is  proverbially  capri- 
cious ;  so  much  so,  that  the  most  sagacious  individuals  are  every  day  deceived  in  their 
anticipations  as  to  the  success  of  new  works,  and  even  as  to  the  sale  of  new  editions. 
But  if  a  book  do  not  take,  it  is  so  very  ruinous  an  affair,  that  a  publisher  is  glad  to 
dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  an  impression  at  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  regular 
price  ;  and  is  often,  indeed,  obliged  to  sell  it  as  waste  paj}er  to  the  trunk-maker  or  the 
tobacconist. 

On  a  late  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  publishing  concern,  it  was  found, 
that  of  1 30  works  published  by  it  in  a  given  time,  ffty  had  not  paid  their  expenses.  Of 
the  80  that  did  pay,  1 3  only  had  arrived  at  a  second  edition  ;  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, these  second  editions  had  not  been  profitable.  In  general  it  may  be  estimated, 
that  of  the  books  published,  a  fourth  do  not  pay  their  expenses  ;  and  that  only  one  in 
eight  or  ten  can  he  reprinted  with  advantage.  As  respects  pamphlets,  we  know  we  are 
within  the  mark,  when  we  affirm  that  not  one  in  fifty  pays  the  expenses  of  its  pub- 
lication ! 

Now,  when  such  is  the  fact,  can  any  thing  be  more  glaringly  unjust  than  to  impose 
the  same  duty  on  all  works  before  they  are  published?  In  a  very  few  cases,  such  duty 
may  fall  principally  on  the  buyers,  and  be  only  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  profits 
of  the  author  and  publisher ;  but  in  a  vast  number  more  it  swallows  them  up  entirely ; 
and  in  very  many  cases  there  are  no  profits  for  the  duty  to  absorb,  so  that  it  falls  wholly 
on  the  capital  of  the  unfortunate  author  or  publisher.  Were  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law  to  decide  cases  by  a  throw  of  the  dice,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  of  reason  and 
justice  in  their  decisions,  as  there  has  been  in  the  proceedings  of  our  finance  ministers  as 
to  taxes  on  literature.  If  books  must  be  taxed,  let  publishers  be  put  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  excise  ;  let  them  be  obliged  to  keep  an  account  of  the  books  they  sell,  and 
let  them  be  taxed  accordingly ;  but  do  not  let  the  loss  arising  from  an  unsuccessful  lite- 
rary speculation  —  and  more  than  half  such  .speculations  are  unsuccessful  —  be  aggra- 
vated to  a  ruinous  degree  by  the  pressure  of  a  system  of  taxation,  than  which  there  is 
nothing,  even  in  Algiers,  more  unequal  or  oppre.ssive. 

The  reduction  of  the  advertisement  duty  has  done  something  to  lessen  this  injustice. 
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But  the  above  statements,  which  apply  to  the  reduced  duty,  show  that  the  relief  is  most 
inadequate.  It  acknowledges,  without  correcting,  the  evil.  Instead  of  being  reduced, 
this  duty  ought  to  have  been  entirely  repealed.  Before  the  reduction  it  only  amounted 
to  about  1 70,000/.  a  year  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned 
by  its  repeal,  and  by  the  repeal  of  half  the  paper  duty,  would,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
made  up  by  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  remaining  duty  on  paper,  resulting  from  its 
greater  consumption.  The  advertisement  duty  presses  very  severely  on  all  sorts  of 
works,  but  particularly  on  pamphlets :  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed 
the  latter  class  of  publications,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  a  source  of  profit. 

But  we  object  altogether  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  books  previously  to  their  being 
published.  It  is  not  possible,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  such  taxes  can  be 
otherwise  than  unjust.  This  objection  to  them  might,  indeed,  be  removed  by  imposing 
the  duties  according  to  the  number  and  value  of  tlie  copies  actually  sold.  Still  such 
duties  must,  however  imposed,  by  raising  the  price  of  books,  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  and  least  instructed  classes,  be  in  the  utmost  degree 
injurious ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  can  never  be  rendered  considerably  productive. 
They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  every  quality  that  taxes  ought  not  to  have,  and  hardly  one 
that  they  should  have. 

The  delivery  of  eleven  copies  to  public  libraries  is  exceedingly  burdensome  upon  the 
more  expensive  class  of  works,  of  which  small  impressions  only  can  be  printed ;  eleven 
copies  of  such  works  would  in  many  instances  be  a  very  fair  profit  for  the  author ;  and 
the  obligation  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  has  frequently,  indeed,  caused  their  publication 
to  be  abandoned.  A  tax  of  this  sort  would  not  be  tolerable,  even  were  it  imposed  for  a 
public  purpose  ;  but  such  is  not  the  object  of  its  imposition.  Though  called  public,  the 
libraries  which  receive  the  eleven  copies  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  British  Museum, 
private  establishments,  belonging  to  particular  corporations  or  institutions,  and  accessible 
only  to  their  members.  Why,  when  an  author  produces  a  book,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  bestow  copies  of  it  on  the  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  on  the  Universities? 
On  what  principle  can  these  bodies  pretend  to  demand  from  him  a  portion  of  his  property  ? 
Perhaps  it  might  be  expedient,  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  every  work,  that 
copies  of  it  should  be  deposited,  one  in  London,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Dublin. 
Even  this  would  be  calling  upon  authors  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  public 
advantage.  But  to  call  upon  them  to  sacrifice  ten  copies,  exclusive  of  that  given  to  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  benefit  of  so  many  private  institutions,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  justice. 

The  law  of  other  countries  is,  in  this  respect,  far  preferable  to  ours.  In  America, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  only  one  copy  of  any  work  is  required  from  the  author ; 
in  France  and  Austria,  two  copies  are  required ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  three.  The 
governments  of  the  most  despotical  states  treat  authors  better  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  treated  by  tlie  legislature  of  England. 

IV.  Book  Trade  of  Great  Britain. — London  is  the  great  centre  of  the  British  book 
trade ;  the  number  of  new  publications  that  issue  from  its  presses  being  far  greater  than 
all  that  appear  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Within  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years, 
however,  many  very  important  works  have  been  published  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  latter, 
as  well  as  those  that  appear  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  &c.,  are  principally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  London  trade.  The  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  the  provincial 
towns,  have  agents  in  London  to  whom  tliey  consign  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  every 
work  they  publish  ;  and  to  whom,  also,  they  address  their  orders  for  copies  of  such  new 
or  old  works  as  they  have  occasion  for.  The  London  booksellers,  who  act  as  agents  for 
those  in  the  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  despatching  parcels  to  their  corre- 
spondents on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  with  the  magazines  and  other  monthly  publica- 
tions ;  but  if  any  new  work  of  interest  appears  in  the  interim,  or  orders  be  received 
from  the  country  that  cannot  be  conveniently  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  month,  a  parcel 
is  immediately  forwarded  by  coach.  The  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  act  as 
agents  for  those  of  London,  and  supply  the  Scotch  and  Irish  country  trade  with  the 
metropolitan  publications. 

The  price  of  new  works  is  fixed   by  the  publishers,  who  grant  a  deduction  to  the 

retail  dealers  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  quartos,  and  from  25  to  30  per 

cent,  on  that  oi  octavos,  and  those  of  smaller  size.     The  credit  given  by  the  publishers  to 

the  retailers  varies  from  seven  to  twelve  months ;  a  discotmt  being  allowed  for  prompt 

j  payment  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(  From  inquiries  we  Ijave  made,  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  that  about  1,500 
I  volumes  of  new  publications  (exclusive  of  reprints,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  publications 
I  not  in  volumes)  are  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  :  and,  estimating  the  average 
I  impression  of  each  volume  at  750  copies,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  1,125,000  volumes; 
the  value  of  which,  if  sold  at  an  average  publication  price  of  9s.  a  volume,  would  be 
506,250/.      The  number  of  reprinted  volumes,  particularly  of  school-books,  is  verv  great ; 
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and  if  to  these  we  add  the  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  publications, 
exclusive  of  newspapers,  the  total  publication  value  of  the  new  works  of  all  sorts,  and 
new  copies  of  old  works,  that  are  annually  produced,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
750,OOOZ.  At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  1,176  new  works  were 
annually  entered  in  Stationers'  Hall ;  but,  as  no  account  is  kept  of  the  size  or  price  of 
these  works,  this  return  furnishes  no  clue  by  which  to  judge  of  the  number  of  volumes, 
their  magnitude,  or  value.  This  deficiency  might  easily  be  supplied  either  by  the 
Stationers'  Hall  or  the  British  Museum  keeping  an  account  of  the  size  and  price  of  all 
the  new  books  coming  into  their  hands,  and  making  an  annual  abstract  of  the  same. 

The  old  book  trade  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  many 
dealers.  The  price  of  old  books  depends  very  much  on  their  condition  ;  but,  independ- 
ently of  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  fluctuating  and  capricious ;  equally  good  copies  of 
the  same  works  being  frequently  to  be  had  in  some  shops  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  they 
can  be  bought  for  in  others.  ♦ 

V.  Regulations  as  to  Importation  of  Works.  —  For  the  duties,  see  Tariff.  To  prevent 
foreign  books  and  maps,  the  property  of  individuals,  from  being  charged  with  duty  more 
than  once,  the  proprietor  shall,  on  each  importation  subsequent  to  the  original  one,  make 
oath  that  the  duties  were  paid  when  they  were  first  imported,  or  that  he  purchased  them 
in  this  country  in  a  fair  way  of  trade ;  that  they  are  the  identical  books  or  maps  he 
exported  from  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  now  brought  back  for  his  private  use, 
and  not  for  sale.  —  (  Treasury  Order,  3d,  and  Customs  Order,  8th  of  October,  1818.) 

No  books,  first  composed,  written,  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  imported  for 
sale,  except  books  not  reprinted  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  20  years,  or  being  parts  of 
collections,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written  abroad,  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  under  forfeiture  thereof.  —  (3  &  4  Will,  4.  c.  52.  §  58.) 

Books  first  composed  or  written,  or  printed  and  published,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
reprinted  in  any  other  country  or  place,  may  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused. — §  59. 

The  permission  to  import  English  works  reprinted  abroad  for  private  use,  is  limited 
to  a  single  copy  of  each  work,  brought  as  a  part  of  a  passenger's  baggage,  for  the  private 
use  of  the  parties  themselves.  —  (  Treasury  Order,  29th  of  June,  1830.) 

Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid  upon  the  Foreign  Books  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1830.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  146.  Sess.  1832.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 

£      s.    d. 

12,987    8    9 
13,035    7  11 
15,.139     1     5 
17,237  17    3 

1825 
1826 

1827 

£       s.   d. 

17,095  18    6 
10,785    3    8 
11,133     2    5 

1828 
1829 
1830 

£       s.  d. 

11,026  18     1 
11,400    8    2 
11,865    4    4 

VI.  Book  Trade  of  France.  —  The  activity  of  the  French  press  has  been  very  greatly- 
increased  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  Count  Daru,  in  a  very  instructive  work 
(Notions  Statistiques  sur  la  Lihrairie)  \iuh\\shedi  in  1827,  estimated  the  number  of  printed 
sheets,  exclusive  of  newspapers,  produced  by  the  French  press  in  1816,  at  66,852,883; 
and  in  1825,  at  128,011,483  !  and  we  believe  that  the  increase  from  1825  down  to  the 
present  period  has  been  little  if  any  thing  inferior.  The  quality  of  many  of  the  works 
that  have  recently  issued  from  the  French  press  is  also  very  superior ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  works  as  the  Biographic  Universelle,  the  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  in  38  vols,  octavo,  and  the  two  octavo  editions  of  Boyle's 
Dictionary,  could  have  been  published  in  any  other  country.  The  greater  number  of 
new  French  works  of  merit,  or  which  it  is  supposed  will  command  a  considerable  sale, 
are  immediately  reprinted  in  the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland,  but  principally  in  the 
former.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  piratical  practice  been  carried,  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  Requcte  preserfted  by  the  French  booksellers  to  government  in  1828,  that  a  single 
bookseller  in  Brussels  had,  in  1825  and  1826,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1827,  reprinted 
318,615  volumes  of  French  works!  Having  nothing  to  pay  for  copyright,  these  coun- 
terfeit editions  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price  than  those  that  are  genuine.  This  is  a 
very  serious  injury  to  French  authors  and  publishers,  not  only  by  preventing  the  sale  of 
their  works  in  foreign  countries,  but  from  the  ease  with  which  spurious  copies  may  be 
introduced  into  France. 

All  the  French  booksellers  are  brevetcs,  that  is,  licensed,  and  sworn  to  abide  by  certain 
prescribed  rules.  This  regulation  is  justly  complained  of  by  the  publishers,  as  being 
vexatious  and  oppressive ;  and  as  tending  to  lessen  the  number  of  retail  booksellers  in 
the  country,  and  to  prevent  that  competition  Avhich  is  so  advantageous. 

The  discount  allowed  by  the  French  publishers  to  the  retail  dealers  is  not  regulated, 
as  in  England,  by  the  size  of  the  volumes,  but  by  the  subjects.  The  discount  on  the 
sale  of  books  of  history,  critici.sm,  and  general  literature,  is  usually  about  25  per  cent.  ; 
in  the  case  of  mathematical  and  strictly  scientific  works,  it  is  seldom  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent.  ;  while  upon  romances,  talcs,  &c.  it  is  often  as  high  as  50  or  60  per  cent. 
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VII.  German  Book  Trade.  —  "  This  trade  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  book  fairs 
at  Leipsic ;  the  Easter  fair  being  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  and  by 
those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  of  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Livonia,  &c.,  in  order  to  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to  form  new  connections. 
The  German  publisher  sends  his  publications  to  the  keeper  of  assortments  a  condition, 
that  is,  on  commission,  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  the  latter  pays  for  what  have  been 
sold,  and  may  return  the  remainder.  This  is  not  so  favourable  for  the  publisher  as  the 
custom  in  the  French  and  English  book  trades,  where  the  keepers  of  assortments  take 
the  quantity  they  want  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book  trade,  it  is  the  custom  for 
almost  every  house,  either  in  the  country  or  abroad,  which  publishes  or  sells  German 
books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives  and  distributes  its  publications.  A.,  of 
Riga,  who  publishes  a  book  calculated  for  the  German  trade,  has  his  agent  B.,  in  Leipsic, 
to  whom  he  sends,  free  of  expense,  a  number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that  he  may 
distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the  booksellers  with  whom  he  is  connected,  from  Vienna 
to  Hamburgh,  and  from  Strasburgh  to  Konigsberg,  each  of  whom  has  his  agent  in 
Leipsic.  Instructions  are  also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  sent  to  each.  B. 
delivers  those  copies  in  Leipsic  to  the  agents,  who  send  them  every  week,  or  more  or 
less  frequently,  by  the  post  or  by  carriers,  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver.  C,  of 
Strasburgh,  who  finds  that  he  has  not  received  copies  enough,  writes  for  an  additional 
number  of  copies  to  his  agent  D.,  of  Leipsic:  D.  gives  this  order  to  B.,  who  delivers 
the  number  wanted  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted  to  C.  This  arrangement  is  advantageous 
to  the  German  book  trade,  as  well  as  to  Leipsic.  The  dealer  receives  every  thing  from 
Leipsic ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
arrive  there  for  him  every  week,  he  can  have  them  packed  together  and  sent  at  once. 
The  carriage  is  thus  much  less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him  separately  from  the 
diflferent  places ;  and  the  whole  business  is  simplified.  The  booksellers  are  also  enabled 
to  agree  with  ease  on  a  certain  discount  per  cent.  No  such  intimate  connection  of  the 
booksellers  has  yet  been  formed  in  any  other  coimtry.  The  German  booksellers  rarely 
unite,  as  is  the  practice  in  England,  in  undertaking  the  publication  of  extensive  works." 
—  (^German  Conversations- Lexicon,  American  edition.) 

The  literary  deluge  which  commenced  in  Germany  in  1814  still  continues  to 
increase.  For  the  2,000  works  which  were  then  about  the  annual  complement,  we  have 
now  about  6,000.  The  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  fair  for  Michaelmas,  18.30,  contains 
3,444  articles,  of  which  2,764  are  actually  published  ;  and  if  these  are  added  to  the  3,1 62 
announced  in  the  Easter  catalogue,  the  number  of  books  published  in  1830  will  amount 
to  5,926.  The  number  published  in  1829  was  5,314;  in  1828,  5,654;  in  1827,  5,108; 
previously  to  which,  the  number  had  never  exceeded  5,000.  Magazines  and  popular 
Encyclopsedias  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  the  public  has  shown  as 
great  a  desire  to  read,  as  the  learned  have  to  write.  Private  libraries  are  diminishing, 
while  the  public  ones  are  daily  increasing. — (Foreign  Qttarterli/  Review,  No.  XIV.  p. 551.) 

BOOK-KEEPING,  the  art  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  books  of  a  merchant. 
Book-keeping  by  double  entry  means  that  mode  or  system  in  which  every  entry  is 
double,  that  is,  has  both  a  debtor  and  a  creditor.  It  is  called  also  the  Italian  method, 
because  it  was  first  practised  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  towns  iu  Italy,  where  trade 
was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  England,  France,  or 
other  parts  of  Europe.  This  method,  however  familiar  to  merchants  and  book-keepers, 
seems  intricate  to  almost  all  who  have  not  practised  it ;  nor  is  the  dryness  and  difficulty 
of  the  task  much  lessened  by  the  printed  works  on  the  subject,  which,  having  been  com- 
piled more  by  teachers  than  by  practical  merchants,  contain  a  number  of  obsolete  rules 
and  unnecessary  details.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  giving  clearness  and  interest  to  our 
remarks  will  be,  first,  to  state  a  few  mercantile  transactions,  and  then  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  accounts  and  entries  which  result  from  them. 

The  Journal  of  a  mercantile  house  ought  to  open,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  with 
an  enumeration  of  their  assets  and  debts,  as  follows :  — 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 


SUNDRIES  Drs.  to  STOCK. 

For  the  following,  being  the  assets  of  the  house. 

Cash  ;  amount  at  the  bankers'  this  day  (1st  Jan.)  .  -  - 
Exchequer  Bills  ;  amount  in  hand               - 

Bills  Receivahle;  in  hand,  as  per  bill  book  .  „  - 
Three  and  a  half  per  Cent.  Stock,  6,000/.,  valued  at  90/.  per  100/.  stock 
Debenture  .'\ccol.\t  ;  drawbacks  receivable  at  the  Custom-house 

Ship  Amelia;  oar  three  eighths  of  that  vessel                 _               .  - 

Adventure  in  Irish  Linen  ;  amount  in  hand,  computed  at  cost  price  - 

James  Bailey  &  Co.,  Liverpool ;  due  by  them                _               -  - 

Thomas  Watson  &  Co.,  Dublin;  do.  -  .  - 
William  Spence  &  Co.,  Plymouth  ;  do. 


S.-'JSO  0 
5,310  0 
7,>00  15 
5,400  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

513  0 

0 

3,000  0  0 
2,467  0  0 
1,350  10  0 
3,530  12  0 
970  0  10 

32,391  17 

10 
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fx£ 

STOCK  Dr.  to  SUNDRIES. 
For  the  debts  of  the  house,  as  follows :  — 

To  Bills  Payable  ;  amount  of  acceptances  at  this  date 

To  Insurance;  amount  of  premiums  due  to  underwriters 

To  Morris  Pitman,  Trinidad ;  balance  due  to  him               .           -           - 

To  James  Forbes,  Demerara ;  do. 

To  Simon  Frazer,  London  ;  do. 

To  James  Allan  &  Co.,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  do.                ,             -             - 

To  George  and  William  Fox,  Falmouth  j  do. 

Balance,  being  the  present  capital  of  the  house              ,              -              - 

£     s.    d. 

2,350  10    0 

1,8H0  15    0 

1,370    5    0 

720    5    0 

960  15    0 

1,150  10    0 

320  15    0 

6 
3 
9 

4 
7 
2 
8 

8,753  15    0 
23,638    2  10 

jf^32,391  17  10 

Let  the  transaction  to  be  first  explained  be  an  order  for  goods  from  a  correspondent 
abroad.  A  house  in  Jamaica  sends  instructions  to  the  house  at  home  to  buy  and  ship  a 
quantity  of  manufactured  articles,  suited  to  the  Jamaica  market,  as  follows ;  — 


Order  from  James  Allan  &  Co.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.,  of  London. 


J.  A. 

&  Co. 


Linen;  Lint  Strelitz  Osnaburgs,  14  bales,  about  firf.  ^  yard. 
Best  tow  Strelitz  do,,    9  bales,  4rf.  or  ^d. 
Best  wliite  Platillas,  1  case. 
Linen  tick  assorted,  fths  width,  9d.,  \s.,  \s.  3d. ;  10  pieces  each,  cut  up  in  22-yard 
lengths. 
Woollens ;  5  bales  Penistoncs,  fths  wide,  best  indigo  blue,  Is.  a  yard. 
Cottons;  50  pieces  stout  calico,  28  yards  each,  fths  wide,  4rf.  a  yard. 

50  do.  do.  do.  |ths,  superior,  Dd.  a  yard. 

100  do.  stout  calico  shirting,  fths  wide,  superior,  6d.  a  yard. 
Hats  ;  4  dozen  gentlemen's  superfine  black,  20s.  each. 
2  do.  do.  drab,  205.  each. 

1  do.  youths'        do.  black,  1.5*.  each. 

20  do.  felt  hats,  for  negroes,  22s.  ^  dozen. 
Shoes  ;  10  dozen  prime  calf-skin  shoes,  full  size,  65s.  ^  dozen. 
10  do.      youths'  do.  52s.  ^  dozen. 

5  do.     gentlemen's  dress  do.  72s.  ^  dozen. 


This  order  the  London  merchant  divides  among  six,  seven,  or  more  wholesale  dealers, 
according  to  their  respective  lines  of  business.  Each  dealer,  or  tradesman,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  provides  his  portion  of  the  order  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  or  month,  allowed  him  by  the  merchant ;  and  when  the  goods  are  packed  and 
ready  to  .ship,  he  sends  in  his  account,  or  bill  of  parcels,  thus :  — 


J.  A. 
&  Co. 

No.  8. 


Messrs.  Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


London,  20th  February,  1831. 
Bought  of  Simon  Frazer. 


10  pieces  best  tow  Strelitz  Osnaburgs,  146  yards  each,  at  M.  ^  yard 

Inside  wrapper,  16  yards,  at  3d. 

Cord,  bale,  and  press  packing  -  ,  -  .  - 

Then  follow,  stated  in  like  manner,  the  particulars  of  8  bales.  No.  9.  to  16.  both 
inclusive,  amounting  to  -  .  -  - 


£    s. 

24  6 
0  4 
0  10 

d. 
8 
0 
0 

25 

0 

8 

212 

4 

2 

£231 

4 

10 

J.  A. 
&  Co. 


Messrs.  Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


London,  20th  February,  1831. 
Bought  of  J.  Borradaile  &  Co. 


Case,  1  dozen  and  2  youths'  hats  and  bands,  at  15s.  each 
Case  (small)  -  -  -  _ 

Case,  9  dozen  felt  hats  for  negroes,  at  22s.  ^  dozen 
Case  (large)  -  -  -  - 

Do.  the  same  -  _  »  - 


The  merchant,  having  received  the  whole  of  the  bills  of  parcels,  fixed  on  a  vessel,  and 
agreed  for  the  freight,  proceeds  to  make  an  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  and  to  ship  the 
goods.  That  done,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  Invoice,  or  general  account  of  the 
shipment,  as  follows  :  — 


£    s. 

-  10  10 

-  0    4 

d. 
0 
0 

£  s. 

10  14 

10  14 
10  14 

d. 

0 

0 
0 

-  9  18 

-  0  16 

0 
0 

- 

" 

£32    2 

0 
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Invoice  of  Goods  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.,  in  the  Rawlins,  J.  Thomson,  from  London  to 
Kingston  in  Jamaica,  on  account  and  risli  of  Messrs.  James  Allan  &  Co.  of  Kingston. 


£  s.   d. 
Puncheon   strong  calf-skini^shoes,  <{F  J.  Johnson's  bill  of 

parcels               -               -               -               --            -93  70 

Do.                              do.                        ^J'  do.        -                       -    94  16    4 

French  calf-skin  shoes,                        ^  do.        -                       -    23  9    0 

3  trunks         do.                    -             ^  do.       -                       -    67  3    7 

Case  linen  tick  assorted,  ^  J.  Wilson's  bill  of  parcels 
9  bales  best  tow  Osnaburgs,  10  pieces  each,  ^  Simon  Frazer's  bill  of 
parcels  ---.--_ 

1  case  white  Platillas,"^  Moiling  &  Co.'s  bill  of  parcels 
7  cases  the  same,         '  ^  do. 

14  bales  lint  Osnaburgs,  "^  J.  Mackenzie's  bill  of  parcels 

1  case  youths'  hats  and  bands,  ^  J.  Borradaile  &  Co.'s  bill  of  parcels 

2  cases  felt  hats,  do.  ^  do. 


Entry  ;  duty  on  part  at  \  per.  cent. ;  bond  and  debenture 
Cartage,  wharfage,  and  shipping  charges 
Freight  and  primage  38/.  7*.  ;  bills  of  lading  2>s.  6d. 
Insurance  on  1,500/.  at  40s.  ^  100/.  .  £30    0 

Policy  duty  -  -  -  3  18 


Commission,  5  ^  cent,  on  1,335/. 

Do.  i  W  cent,  on  1,500/.  insured 


£    s. 

4  8 
7  9 
38  10 


33  18 
66  15 
7  10 


Errors  excepted. 

At  6  months'  credit ;  due  6th  of  September. 
London,  6th  of  March,  1830. 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co, 


£ 

s. 

d. 

278  15  11 
42    0    0 

236    5 
41    0 

287    4 

367  10 

10  14 

21    8 

0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 

1,284  18 

3 

158  11 

9 

.;£'1,443 

10 

0 

&Co. 

This  invoice,  being  sent  out  by  the  vessel  to  Messrs.  Allan  &  Co.,  conveys  to  them  a 
number  of  particulars  in  a  short  space ;  viz.  the  mark,  the  numbers,  the  value,  and  the 
contents  of  each  package.  In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  make  an  invoice 
very  long,  inserting  in  it  a  literal  copy  of  each  bill  of  parcels,  but  it  has  now  become 
usual  to  make  each  tradesman  deliver  a  duplicate  of  his  account,  to  be  sent  abroad  with 
the  goods ;  in  which  case  the  invoice  may  be,  like  the  above,  little  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  bills  of  parcels.  This  method  has  two  advantages  :  it  saves  time  at  the  counting- 
house  of  the  exporter ;  and  it  affords  to  his  correspondent  an  assurance  that  no  more_^is 
charged  to  him  than  has  been  actually  paid  for  the  articles. 

An  invoice  ought  to  be  made  out  with  the  utmost  care,  for  it  is  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  several  respects:  first,  between  the  exporting  merchant  and  his  corre- 
spondent abroad ;  and  next,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  it  may  and  generally  does 
form  a  voucher  for  calculating  the  import  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  sales  effected  to 
retailers  or  other  dealers. 

The  sum  insured  by  the  exporting  merchant  generally  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
invoice  by  2  per  cent.,  because  the  recovery  of  a  loss  from  insurers  involves  a  charge 
of  fully  that  amount.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  cover  not  only  the  price  of  the  goods,  and 
the  charges  of  shipping,  insurance,  and  freight,  but  such  further  sum  as  may  enable  the 
shipper,  in  case  of  loss,  to  carry  to  the  credit  of  his  correspondent  the  amount  of  the 
invoice,  clear  of  any  deduction. 

Journal  Entries  resulting  from  the  foregoing  Invoice. 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 

James  Allan  &  Co.  Drs.  to  Sundries. 
For  goods  shipped  to  them  in  the  Rawlins,  Thomson,  for  Jamaica. 
To  James  Johnson  ;  amount  of  shoes,  ^  his  bills  of  parcels 
To  John  Wilson  ;  linen  tick                             ^  do. 
To  Simon  Frazer  ;  tow  Osnaburgs                   -^  do. 
To  John  Mackenzie  ;  lint  Osnaburgs              %?>  do. 
To  James  Borradaile  &  Co. ;  hats                  #"  do. 
To  Molling  &  Co. ;  for  Platillas                       ^^  do. 
To  Freight  Accoiint  ;  freight,  primage,  and  bills  of  lading 
To  Insurance  ;  premium,  and  policy                             -              -              _ 
To  Charges  ;  entry  outward,  duty,  and  shipping  charges 
To  Profit  and  Loss ;  for  commission                  - 

£      s.    d. 

278  15  11 

42    0    0 

236    5    0 

367  10    0 

32  2    0 
328    5    4. 

38  10    6 

33  18    9 
11  17    6 
74    5    0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

.£1.443  10    0 

The  preceding  invoice,  being  for  account  of  a  mercantile  house,  who  sell  again  to 
dealers,  comprises  a  variety  of  articles  :  as  a  further  specimen,  we  subjoin  two  short 
invoices,  for  account  of  sugar  planters,  and  confined  to  articles  consumed  on  their 
estates. 

I.  3 
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Invoice  of  Plantation  Stores,  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.  in  the  Adventure,  J.  WiUiamson, 
Master,  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  order  of  Mr.  James  Thomson,  Planter,  and  for  his  account  and 
risk. 


J.  T. 

1.  to  6. 


6  bales  lint  Osnaburgs,  ^  bill  of  parcels  from  James  Ander- 
son -  -  -  -  .^240    0    0 

Then  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  mark,  number,  and  contents  of 
various  other  packages  of  plantation  stores  (hats,  shoes,  nails,  &c.),  com- 
posing the  shipment;  amounting  in  all  to  -  -  . 

CHARGES. 

Custom-house  entry,  and  shipping  charges 
Freight,  primage,  and  bills  of  lading 
Commission  on  2,374/.  at  2|  W  cent. 


Insurance  on  2,550A  at  21.  ^  cent. 

Policy  duty 
Commission,  |  ^  cent. 


London,  M  of  October,  1830. 


- 

£  s.  d. 
2  12  6 

-  18  7  6 

-  59  7  0 

- 

-  51  0  0 

-  6  10  0 

-  12  15  0 

Errors 

excepted. 

Henry  Barclay  &  Co, 


Invoice  of  60  Barrels  of  Herrings,  shipped  by  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.  of  London,  in  the  J?«rc/rty,  James 
Ferrier,  bound  to  Barbadoes,  by  order,  and  for  account  and  risk  of  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  Planter 
and  consigned  to  him  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 

London,  \%th  of  Feb.  1824. 
J.  H.    I   60  barrels  prime  white  herrings,  deliverable  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  free 

I  of  charges,  at  21s.  ^  barrel         -  -  -  ..i*fi3    00 


This  invoice  is  very  short ; 
price,  all  charges  included. 


the  agreement  having  been,  that  the  herrings  should  be  delivered  at  a  fixed 


Account  of  Sales.  —  We  come  now  to  a  transaction  of  a  different  kind;  to  the  sale 
of  goods  imported  from  abroad.  A  merchant  in  England  receives  from  a  correspondent, 
whether  in  India,  the  West  Indies,  or  North  America,  notice  of  a  shipment  of  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  or  other  produce,  about  to  be  made  to  England,  with  instructions  to  effect 
insurance  on  the  computed  value.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  transaction  ;  on  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  the  goods  are  entered,  landed,  and  warehoused ;  and  a  broker  is  instructed 
to  report  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  market.  On  a  sale  taking  place,  an  account 
is  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  correspondent  abroad,  as  follows :  — 


i 


Account  Sale  of  7  Hhds.  Sugar,  by  the  Ceres,  from  Trinidad,  for  Account  of  Morris  Pittman,  Esq., 

of  Trinidad. 


Insurance  on  1757.  at  60s. 
^  100/. 
Policy 


£5    5 
0  10 


Freight  of  79  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  6s.  ^  cwt. 
Primage,  pierage,  and  trade    - 
Duty  on  79  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  27s.  ^  cwt. 
Entry        -  .  .  . 

Dock  dues  .  _  - 

Landwaiters  and  entry 
Warehouse  rent,  19  weeks 
Sampling 

Insurance  from  fire 
Interest  on  freight  and  duty 
Brokerage,  1  ^  cent. 
Commission,  2  ^  cent, 
i  ^  cent,  on  175/.  insured 


Nett  proceeds,  due  2d  of  May,  1830 


London,  2d  of  April,  1831. 


£    s.    d. 

5  15  G 

23  15  4 

0  9  7 

106  19  0 

0  6  0 

2  12  10 

0  16  0 

1  15  2 

0  3  6 

0  6  0 

1  12  3 

2  6  9 

4  13  4 

0  17  6 

152  8  9 

81  11  3 

.^234  0  0 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
M.P.  7  Hhds.  weighing  87  3  21 
1.  to  7.  Deduct  draft  -      0    0    14 


Deduct  tare 


Nett    78    0      0 
at  60s,  ^  cwt. 


£     s.  d. 


234   e    0 


^234    0    0 


Errors  excepted^ 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


We  have  here,  on  one  side  of  the  account,  th«  quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  sold  ; 
on  the  other,  the  various  charges  attending  the  bringing  home,  the  warehousing,  and  the 
sale  of  the  articles. 

ITie  quantity  of  goods  accounted  for  in  an  account  sale  must  be  the  same  as  in  the 
invoice ;  if  it  be  less,  whether  through  damage  at  sea,  through  waste,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  extent  of  the  deficiency  should  be  explici'dy  stated.  By  the  "  overtaker"  in  the  fol- 
lowing sale  is  meant  the  additional  barrel  or  package  required  for  the  coffee  taken  out  of 
such  of  the  tierces  as  have  been  opened  on  pjccount  of  breakage  or  other  damage. 
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Allowances  of  Weight.  —  The  tare  is  the  weight  of  the  cask,  and  differs,  of  course,  in 
almost  every  package:  but  trett  (see  the  following  sale)  is  a  fixed  allowance  of  5  lbs.  per 
tierce  in  the  case  of  coffee,  intended,  like  draft  in  the  case  of  sugar,  to  insure  good 
weight  to  the  buyer,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  purchase  again 
from  him. 


Account  Sale  of  20  Tierces  Coffee,  ^  Vittoria,  from  Demerara,  for  Account  of  James  Forbes, 

Dcmerara. 


Esq., 


CHARGES. 

Insurance  on  '20  tierces   at  S5l.  a 
tierce,    700/.   at    505. ;    policy, 

SQs.  M.           '              -  - 

Freight  on  114  cwt.  at 

Is.  6d.  ^  cwt.        -    ^£"42  15  0 

Primage,  pierage,  and 

trade       -             -         17  6 

Dock  dues 

Land  waiters,    entry,    and    part    o 

bond 
Insurance  from  fire 
Public  sale  charges 
Brokerage,  1  ^  cent. 
Commission,  2|  ^  cent,  on  676/. 
Commission,  i  ^  cent,  on  700/. 

insured 


Nett  proceeds,  due  3d  of  May,  1831 


London,  3d  of  April,  1831. 


6    9 


2    6 
9    1 


1    2  6 

0  19  6 

1  7  6 
6  16  7 

16  18  0 

3  10  0 


\0i  12    5 
571  13    1 


.^6*676 


J.  F. 

No. 
I.to20 


Gross  Weight.  Tare. 

Crvt.  qrs.  lilt.  Cmi.qrs.lbt. 

5  tierces    30  1    7  3  2  15 

5    do.        32  2    5  4  0    5 

4    do.         24  2    4  2  3  16 


87  1  16  10  2    8 

Trett    0  2  14 


Deduct  11  0  22  ' 

Nett   76  0  22  at  12U.  &d.  7 
^  cwt.  S 

Gross  Weight.        Tare. 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs.         Cnt.qrs.lia. 

3  tierces    17  1     1  2  0    9 

3    do.        19  3  15  2  1  15 


37  0  16  4  1  24 

Trett  Oil 


Deduct    4  2  25 


Nett   32  1  19  at  120*.  fp- cwt. 
Gross  Weight.        Tare. 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs.        Cr9t.qrs.lbs. 

Overtaker  5  19  0  3    9 

Trett  0  0  11 

0  3  20 
Deduct  0  3  20  

Nett   4  1  17  at  1 17s.  ^  cwt. 

Discount,  1  W  cent. 
Gross  proceeds 


683 
6 


Errors  excepted. 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


17    9 


19*    9    4 


2    1 
16    7 


^£■676    5    6 


Freight  is  charged  on  the  weight  of  the  produce  only ;  not  of  the  produce  and  pack- 
ages together.  This  allowance  is  of  old  standing,  and  is  to  be  traced  less  to  the  reason 
of  the  case,  than  to  the  competition  prevailing  among  shipmasters. 


Journal  Entries  resulting  from  the  preceding  Accounts  of  Sale. 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 

4 

2 


June  1831. 

Thomas  Kemble  &  Co.  Drs.  to  Sundries. 
To  Sugar  p>  Ceres. 
Proceeds  of  7  hhds.,  M.  P.  1.  to  7.,  sold  by  them  at  one  month's  credit,  from 
2d  of  April  ...--- 

To  Coffee  W  Vittoria. 
Proceeds  of  20  tierces,  J.  F.  1.  to  20.,  sold  at  one  month's  credit,  from  3d  of 
April  -  -  -  -  -        -  - 


Sugar  ^  Ceres  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Insurance  Account  ;  for  premium  and  policy 
To  Freight  Account  ;  for  freight,  primage,  and  pierage 
To  Customs  Inward  ;  duty  and  entry 
Charges  ;  dock  dues,  52s.   lOrf. ;  warehouse  rent,  35s.  M. 

sampling,  3s.  6d. ;  and  fire  insurance,  6s. 
To  Thomas  Kemble  &  Co. ;  brokerage,  1  ^  cent. 
To  Profit  and  Loss;  for  commissions 
Interest  on  freight  and  duty 


landwaiters,  16s. ; 


£5  10  10 
1  12    3 


To  Morris  Pittman  ;  proceeds  due  2d  of  May,  1831 


I-  4 


£    s.  d. 

234    0  0 

676    5  6 

910    5  6 


5  15  6 
24  4  11 
107    5    0 

5  13    6 
2    6    9 


7    3    1 
81  11    3 


234    0    0 
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Journal  Entries — continued. 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 
4 


i  June  1851.  —  contimted. 

Coffee  ^  Vittoria  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Insurance  ;  for  premium  and  policy  .  -  .  . 

To  Freight  Account  ;  freight,  primage,  and  pierage    -  - 

To  Charges;  dock  dues,   landwaiters,  insurance  from  fire,  and  public  sale 
charges  .-..._ 

To  Thomas  Kemble  &  Co.  ;  brokerage  .  .  -  . 

To  Profit  and  Loss  j  for  commissions  -  -  .  . 

To  James  Forbes  ;  nett  proceeds  due  3d  of  June,  1830 


£    s.    d. 


19    6 
44    2 

9 
6 

13  18 

6  16 

20    8 

571  13 

7 
7 
1 

1 

-£•676    5 

7 

We  have  thus  given  an  example  of  the  transactions  which  form  a  great  part  of  the 
business  of  our  merchants ;  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  import  and  sale 
of  produce  received  in  return.  Our  next  illustration  shall  be  of  a  merchant's  Cash- 
book  ;   the  following  is  an  example  of  the  entries  for  a  month :  — 


Dr.                          CASH. 

PAID. 

Cr. 

1830. 

£     s.   d. 

1830. 

£     s.   d. 

Mar.l 

To  balance  at  the  banker's 

2,550    0    0 

Mar.2 

By  bills  payable,  paid  No. 

3 

To  ship  Amelia,  received  of 

261.  to  James  Harding     - 

145  10    0 

James  Jacobs,  for  freight 

175    3    0 

4 

By    George     and    William 

6 

To  bills  receivable,  received 

Fox,  paid  their  balance 

payment   of    No.  251.   on 

of  account 

320  15    0 

J.  Henderson 

200    0    0 

6 

By  John  Smith  &  Sons,  paid 

9 

To  James  Bailey  &  Co,  re- 

J. Jackson  for   their  ac- 

ceived payment  of  their 

count 

98    0    0 

draft  at  sight  on  J.  Bain- 

7 

By  bills  payable,  paid  No. 

bridge 

152  10    0 

269.  to  J.  Stewart      - 

300    0    0 

15 

To  William  Spence  &  Co., 

18 

By  interest  paid,  discount  on 

received  balance  of  their 

Harrison  &  Co.,  2  months 

6    1  10 

account        .           -          - 

970    0  10 

By  J.  Johnson,  paid  his  bill 

__ 

To  debenture  account,  re- 

of parcels        .         .         - 

278  15  11 

ceived    drawback  on   to- 

By  John  Wilson          do.      - 

42    0    0 

bacco     shipped     by    the 

By  Simon  Frazer         do.      - 

236    5    0 

Plover 

15    8    0 

By  John  Mackenzie  do. 

367  10    0 

18 

To     bills    receivable,    dis- 

By James  Borradaile 

counted  at  the  bankers. 

&  Co.          -          .    do.      - 

32    2    0 

Harrison  &  Co.,  due  IS- 

By Moiling  &  Co.        do.      - 

328    5    4 

IS  March 

730  10    0 

31 

By  charges    paid,  postage, 

__ 

To  profit  and  loss,  received 

and  petty  disbursements 

5  ^F  cent,    discount,    on 

this  month,  per  petty  cash 

paying  with  ready  money. 

book       . 

\5    2    '6 

the  accounts  per  contra. 

m— 

By  balance,  carried  to  next 

not  due   till   six  months 
hence,  from 

month         ... 

2,686  13    0 

James  Johnson  .£13  19  0 

^r 

John  "Wilson     -220 

y^ 

Simon  Frazer       11  16  0 

y^ 

John  Mackenzie  18    7  6 

>^ 

James  Borradaile 

>^ 

&  Co.        -        -  0  16  0 

j/^ 

Moiling  &  Co.       16    8  3 

63    8    9 

X 

^4,857    0    7 

.£4,857    0    7 

These  transactions,  when  put  into  the  Journal  form,  stand  thus  :  — 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 


March,  1830. 

CASH  Dr.  to  SUNDRIES. 

Received  this  month. 

To  Ship  .\meija. 

3d.     Freignt  from  James  Jacobs 

To  Bills  Receivable. 

6th.     Received  payment  of  J.  Anderson,  due  this  day 
18th.     Discounted  Harrison  and  Co.,  due  9th  May 

To  James  Bailey  &  Co. 

9th.     Received  their  draft  on  Bainbridge,  due 
To  William  Spence  &  Co. 

15th.     Received  balance  of  their  account 
To  Debenture  Account. 

15th.     Drawback  on  tor,  4^,00  by  the  Plover 
To  Profit  and  Loss. 

18th.     Received  discou     on  sundry  accounts,  per  cash  book 


£    s. 


175    3    0 


^200    0    0 
-    730  10    0 

930  10    0 

. 

152  10    0 

- 

970    0  10 

. 

15    8    0 

ok 

63    8    9 

^2,307    0    7 
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Folio  of 
Ledger. 

SUNDRIES  Drs.  to  CASH. 
Paid  this  month  as  follows  : 

£    s.    d. 

6 

Bills  Payable. 

2d.     Paid  No.  261. 

£  145  10 

0 

7th.     Do.         269.               .                :                 .               ~ 

192  15 

0 

338    5    0 

4 

Customs  Inward. 

23d.    Paid  duty  on  sugar,  #>  Ceres,  79  cwt.  25  lbs.  at  27*. 

^  cwt.               .... 

106  19 

0 

Entry      ..... 

0    6 

0 

107    5    0 

8 

Simon  Frazer. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

236    5 

0 

1 

26th.     Paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  account 

98    0 

0 

334    5    J 

8 

Interest  Account. 

18th.     Paid  discount  on  Harrison  &  Co. 

_ 

_ 

6    1  10 

1 

James  Johnson. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

. 

278  15  11 

1 

John  Wilson. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels      - 

. 

42    0    0 

1 

John  Mackenzie. 

18th.     Paid  his  bill  of  parcels 

. 

367  10    0 

2 

James  Borrauaile  &  Co. 

18th.     Paid  their  bill  of  parcels 

. 

32    2    0 

2 

MOLUNG  &  Co. 

18th.     Paid  their  balance  of  account 

, 

328    5    4 

8 

George  and  William  Fox. 

24th.     Paid  their  balance  of  account 

. 

320  15    0 

3 

Charges. 

31st.    Paid  postage,  and  petty  disbursements  this  month 

15    2    6 

.f  2,170    7    7 

The  above  shows,  that  for  all  sums  received,  the  account  of  cash  is  made  debtor,  and 
the  parties  paying  the  same  are  made  creditors ;  while  for  all  sums  paid,  the  cash  is 
credited,  and  the  parties  receiving  them  are  made  debtors. 

We  are  next  to  state  the  mode  of  entering  bill  transactions. 

Bills  Receivable.  —  We  have  seen  by  the  Balance  sheet  that  several  correspondents 
are  indebted  to  the  house.  The  debts  of  correspondents  abroad  may  be  reduced  by 
remitting  either  bills,  specie,  or  merchandise  for  sale  :  from  correspondents  in  England, 
bills  are  almost  the  only  mode  of  remitting.  When  bills  come  to  hand,  the  rule  is  to 
enter  each  in  the  bill  book,  with  a  minute  statement  of  the  date,  term,  sum,  and  other 
particulars  thus  :  ■ — 


No.  Received  From  whom.    Drawn  by 


To  order  of 


Due.       Sum  Hon)  disp.  of. 


8  Mar. 
10  do. 
12  do. 


Bailey  &  Co. 
Watson&Co, 
Spence  &  Co. 


W.  Adams 
J.  Jacobs 
T.Johnson 


Belfast,lMar.|2niths. 
Cork,    3  do.      1  do. 
Falmo.  5  do.  I  2  do. 


T.  Jones,  Dublin 
J.  Adams,  London 
T.  Allan,  Liverpool 


A  .Williams 
G.  Wilson 
D.  Jones 


1  4  May 
3— 6  April 
5-8  May 


Rainier  &  Co. 
Smith  &  Co. 
Overend  &Co. 


The  Journal  Entries  for  these  bills  are  as  follows 


Folio  of 
Ledger. 

7 
7 
7 

BILLS  RECEIVABLE  Dr.  to  SUNDRIES. 
For  the  following  remitted  this  month  : 

To  James  Bailey  &  Co. 

No.  630.  on  T.  Jones,  Dublin,  due  4th  of  May           .              .               - 
To  T.  Watson  &  Co. 

No.  631.  on  J.  Adams,  London,  due  6th  of  April 
To  William  Spence  &  Co. 

No.  632.  on  T.  Allan,  Liverpool,  due  8th  of  May     - 

£    s.    d. 
350    0    0 
135    0    0 
260    0    0 

.£•745    0    0 

Bills  Payable.  —  The  entries  under  this  head  are,  of  course,  wholly  different  from 
the  preceding,  being  for  acceptances  of  the  house  given  on  account  of  sums  owing  by 
it  to  correspondents.  Each  acceptance  is  entered  in  the  book  of  bills  payable, 
thus :  — 


No. 

Drann  tnf 

Place  and  Date. 

To  Order  of 

On  Account  of 

Term. 

When  accepted. 

Due. 

Sum.        1 

151 
152 
153 

J.  Allan  &  Co. 
G.  &  W.  Fox 
J.  Clark 

Jamaica,  15  Jan. 
Falmouth,  7  Mar. 
Hull,  5  Mar. 

.1.  Jones 
J.  Thomson 
G.  Barclay 

J.  Allan  &  Co. 
G.  &  W.  Fox 
J.  Smith  &  Sons 

90  days'  sight 
15  days' date 
1  month's  date 

12  March 
14     do. 
16     do. 

10_13.Iune 
22-25  Mar. 
5-8  ditto 

L.175  10    0 
73  15    0 
132  10    0 

The  Journal  entries  for  these  bills  are  as  follows  :  — 
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SUNDRIES  Dr3.  to  BILLS  PAYABLK 
Tor  the  following  bills  accepted. 

James  Allan  &  Co.     No.  151.  their  draft,  due  13th  of  June 

G.  &  W.  Fox.     No.  152.  their  draft,  due  25th  of  March 

Simon  Frazer.    J.  Clark's  draft  on  his  account,  due  8th  of  March 


■  May,  1830. 


30th. 


CASH  Dr.  to  THOMAS  KEMBLE  &  CO. 

Received  from  them  proceeds  of  sugar  ^  Ceres 
Less  their  brokerage 

Received  coffee  ^  Vittoria 
Less  brokerage 


234 
2 


0    0 


-    676    5 
6  16 


175  10 
73  15 
132  10 


-£•381  15    0 


231  13    3 
669    8  11 


.£•901    2    2 


The  preceding  entries,  few  as  they  are  compared  to  the  monthly  transactions  of  a 
house  of  business,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  a  Journal  as  well  as  of  the  subsidiary 
books,  (for  cash,  bills,  invoices,  and  account  sales,)  from  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Journal,  being  a  complete  record  of  the  business  of  the  house,  is  very  varied  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  nature,  and  may  be  termed  an  index  to  every  book  of  consequence  in 
the  counting-house.  But  while  in  the  cash  book  every  payment  or  receipt  is  entered 
on  the  day  it  takes  place,  and  in  the  bill  books  every  bill  is  registered  on  the  day  it 
comes  to  hand,  or  is  accepted,  the  Journal  entries,  being  completed  only  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  admit  of  being  combined  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  number 
of  transactions  in  collective  sums.  Thus  all  the  acceptances  of  the  house  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  month  appear  in  the  Journal  entry  of  Bills  Payable  Dr.  to  Cash :  they  are 
arranged  in  this  entry  as  they  fall  due,  after  which  the  whole  are  added  into  one  sum, 
which  sum  alone  needs  be  carried  to  the  Ledger.  In  like  manner,  all  bills  receivable, 
whether  discounted,  or  kept  by  the  house  till  they  fall  due,  are  collected  under  the  head 
of  Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Cash,  summed  up  together,  and  carried  to  the  Ledger  in  one 
line ;  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  facilitating  the  balance 
of  the  Ledger. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Ledger :  the  whole  of  the  Journal  entries  in  the 
preceding  pages,  when  posted  into  the  Ledger,  will  stand  thus  :  — « 


Dr. 

Stock. 

Cr. 

1831. 
Jan.  1 

Fo. 
1 

To  sundries 

£     s.    d. 

8,753  15    0 

1831. 
Jan.  1 

Fo. 

1 

By  sundries 

je      s.   d. 

32,391  17  10 

Dr. 

Cash. 

Cr. 

Jan.     1 

1 

Mar.    1 

4 

May  30 

15 

To  stock      - 
To  sundries 
ToT.Kemble&Co. 


2,550    0    0 

2,.':07    0    7 

901    2    2 


Mar.  31 


By  sundries 


2,170    7    7 


Dr. 

Exchequer  Bills. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

-       • 

5,310    0    0 

Dr. 

Three  and  a  half  ^  Cent.  Stock. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

-       - 

5,400    0    0 

Dr. 

James  Johnson,  London. 

Cr. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash 

-       - 

278  15  11 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

278  15  11 

Dr. 

John  Wilson,  London. 

Cr. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash 

42    0    0 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

42    0    0 
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Dr. 

Simon  Frazer,  Londori 

. 

Cr. 

Mar.  26 
31 

4 
5 

To  cash 

To  bills  payable    - 

334    5    0 
132  10    0 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  6 

2 
9 

By  stock 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

960  15    0 
2o6    5    0 

Dr. 

John  Mackenzie,  London. 

Cr. 

Mar.  8. 


4      To  cash 


,  367  10    0       Mar.  6 


By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 


April  2 


11      To  sundries 


234    0    0        April  2      11      ByT.Kemble&Co.         234    0    0 


Drs. 

James  Borradaile  &  Co.,  London. 

Crs. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash 

32    2    0 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  AUan  &  Co. 

32    2    0 

Drs. 

MoLLiNG  &  Co.,  London. 

Crs. 

Mar.  1 

4 

To  cash 

328    5    4 

Mar.  6 

9 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 

328    5    4 

Drs. 

J.  Allan  &  Co.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Crs. 

Mar.    6 
31 

9 
11 

To  sundries 

To  bills  payable   - 

1,443  10    0 
175  10    0 

Jan.  1 

2 

By  stock 

1,150  10    0 

Dr. 

Sugar  by  the  Ceres. 

Cr. 

Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Freight  Account. 


Cr. 


Mar.  6 
April  2 
Mays 

9 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
Bv  suRar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee  W  Vittoria 

38  10    6 
24  11  11 
44    2    6 

Insurance  Account. 


Cr. 


Jan.  1 
Mar.  6 
April  2 
May  3 

2 
9 
11 
13 

By  stock 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee  #"  Vittoria 

1,880  15    0 

33  18    9 

5  16    6 

19    6    9 

Dr. 

Charges. 

Cr. 

Mar.  3 

4 

To  cash 

.   15    2    6 

Mar.  6 
April  2 
May  3 

9 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee  #"  Vittoria 

11  17    6 
5  13    6 
13  18    7 

Profit  and  Loss, 


Cr. 


Mar.  6 
Mar.  8 
April  2 
May  3 

9 
4 
11 
13 

By  J.  Allan  &  Co. 
By  cash 

By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee  W  Vittoria 

74    5    0 
63    8    9 
7    3    1 
20    8    1 

Drs. 

Customs  Inward. 

Cr. 

April  2 

To  cash 

107    5    0 

April  2 

11 

By  sugar  ^  Ceres 

107    5    0 

Dr. 

Coffee  per  Vittoria. 

Cr. 

Aprils 

13 

To  sundries 

676    5    6 

April  3 

11 

ByT.Kemble&Co. 

676    5    6 

Dr. 


Morris  Pittman,  Trinidad. 


Cr. 


Jan.  1  2      By  stock 

April  2      11      By  sugar  ^  Ceres 


1,370    5    0 
81  11    3 


15d 
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Dr. 

James  Forbes,  Demerara. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 
May  3 

2 
13 

By  stock 

By  coffee  W  Vittoria 

720    5    0 
571  13    1 

Drs. 

Thomas  Kemble  &  Co.,  London 

Crs. 

April  3 

11 

To  sundries 

910    5    6 

April  7 

30 

May  30 

11 
13 
15 

By  sugar  ^  Ceres 
By  coffee^  Vittoria 
By  cash 

2    6    9 

6  16    7 

901    2    2 

910    5    6 

Dr. 

Bills  Receivable. 

Cr 

Jan.    1 
Mar.    3 

1 
5 

To  stock 
To  sundries 

: 

7,300  15    0 
745    0    0 

Mar.  1 

4 

By  cash 

930  10    0 

Dr. 

Bills  Payable. 

Cr. 

Mar.  7 

4  j  To  cash 

" 

338    5    0 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  3 

2 
5 

By  stock 
By  sundries 

2,359  10  0 
381  15    0 

Dr. 

Ship  Amelia. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

- 

3,000    0    0 

Mar.  1 

4 

By  cash 

175    3    0 

Dr. 

Adventuse  in  Irish  Linen. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

- 

2,467    0    0   1 

Drs. 

James  Bailey  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Crs. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

- 

1,350  10    0 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  9 

4 
5 

By  cash 

By  bills  receivable 

152  10  0 
350    0    0 

Drs. 

Thomas  Watson  &  Co.,  Dublin. 

Crs. 

Jan.l 

1 

To  stock 

- 

3,530  12    0 

Mar.  3 

5 

By  bills  receivable 

135    0    0 

Drs. 

William  Spence  &  Co.,  Plymouth. 

Crs. 

Jan.l 

1 

To  stock 

- 

970    0  10 

Mar.  3 
Mar.  5 

4 
5 

By  cash 

By  bills  receivable 

970  0  10 
260    0    0 

Drs. 

George  and  William  Fox,  Falmouth. 

Crs. 

Mar.  4 
Mar.  6 

4 

To  cash 

To  bills  payable 

. 

320  15    C   i    Jan.  1 
73  15    0   ( 

2 

By  stock 

320  15    0 

Dr.. 

Debenture  Account. 

Cr. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock 

- 

513    0    0   1    Mar.  5 

4 

By  cash 

15    8    0 

Dr. 

Interest  Account. 

Cr. 

1  Mar.  8 

4 

To  cash 

6     1  10 

The  Ledger  is  thus  a  register  of  all  the  entries  in  the  Journal ;  and  a  register  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  on  one  side  all  the  sums  at  Debtor ;  on  the  other  all  those  at 
Creditor.  It  is  kept  in  the  most  concise  form,  the  insertions  in  it  hardly  ever  exceeding 
a  line  each,  or  containing  more  than  the  title  of  the  entry  in  the  Journal.  On  opening 
a  page  in  the  Ledger,  a  person  unacquainted  with  book-keeping  is  apt  to  consider  this 
brevity  unsatisfactory ;    and  it  was    formerly   the  practice  to  aad  in  each  line  a  few 
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explanatory  words.     Thus  the  entries  in  the  account  of  Simon  Frazer,  which  in  our 
preceding  page  are  briefly 

£    s.  d. 

March  26.     To  cash  .  .  .  -    334    5  0 

31.     To  bills  payable  .  .  .    132  10  0 

would,  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  practice  of  book-keeping,  have  been  expanded  to 

£    s.  d. 

March  18.    To  cash  paid  for  goods  per  Rawlins           -                 -    236    5  0 

26.     To  ditto  paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  account        -             -      98    0  0 

31.    To  bills  payable,  paid  J.  Clark's  draft  for  his  account    132  10  0 

This  method  is  still  followed  in  some  counting-houses,  and  such  explanatory  additions 
are  certainly  conducive  to  clearness;  but  they  are  practicable  only  in  a  house  of  limited 
business :  wherever  the  transactions  are  numerous  and  varied,  they  should  be  left  out  of 
the  Ledger,  for  two  reasons ;  they  increase  greatly  the  labour  of  the  book-keeper,  and 
they  never  can  be  so  full  or  circumstantial  as  to  supersede  the  account  current  book. 

The  same  Ledger  may  continue  in  use  from  one  to  five  years,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  book,  or  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the  house.  On  opening  a  new  Ledger,  it  is 
proper  to  place  in  succession  accounts  of  the  same  class  or  character:  thus — Stock 
account  ought  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Three  per  cent,  consols,  Exchequer  bills,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  t,i^e  house ;  and  if  the  business  be  with  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  fit  that  accounts  with  Jamaica  should  be  placed  near  those  with  Demerai-a,  Trini- 
dad, and  other  sugar  colonies. 

Balancing  the  Ledger.  —  This  important  operation  is  performed  by  adding  up  the 
Debtor  and  Creditor  side  of  every  account  in  the  Ledger,  ascertaining  the  difference  or 
balance  in  each,  and  carrying  such  balance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Debtor  or  Cre- 
ditor column  in  the  balance  sheet.  On  closing,  for  example,  a  fevf  of  the  preceding 
Ledger  accounts,  we  find  them  to  stand  thus :  — 


Debtors. 

Creditors. 

Cash 

James  Allan  &  Co. 

£     s.  d. 

3,5S1  15    2 
468  10    0 

Simon  Frazer 
Freight  account 

."       I 

£     s.  d. 
730    5    0 
107    4  11 

And  so  on  with  every  account  except  Stock,  which,  having  no  entries  in  the  current  year, 
is  put  in  the  balance  sheet  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Including  Stock, 
the  total  at  the  Debtor  side  of  the  balance  sheet  ought  to  agree  exactly  with  the  total  at  the 
Creditor  side  ;  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  rule  in  all  well-regulated  counting-houses  to  follow 
up  the  examination  perseveringly,  until  they  are  made  to  agree.  The  apparent  difference 
may  not  exceed  a  few  shillings  or  a  few  pence ;  still  the  search  is  continued,  because  the 
smallest  discrepancy  shows  the  existence  of  error,  and  to  an  extent  perhaps  greatly  beyond 
the  fraction  in  question.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that,  as  the  examination  proceeds,  the 
difference  undergoes  a  change  from  a  smaller  to  a  larger  amount,  and  without  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  error,  which  is  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
large  as  of  a  small  sum.  DiflTerences,  when  in  round  sums,  such  as  10/.,  100/.,  or  1,000/., 
generally  lie  in  the  addition ;  fractional  sums  frequently  in  the  posting.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain  ;  for  the  error  or  errors  may  be  in  any  month  in  the  year,  and  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  entries  and  upwards  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  it. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  the  whole ;  and  yoimg  book-keepers  are  often  obliged 
to  pass  week  after  week  in  the  tedious  labour  of  revising,  adding,  and  subtracting.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  examples  of  the  balance  being  found  on  the  first 
trial ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  occur  only  to  careful  and  experienced  book-keepers. 
The  only  effectual  means  of  lessening  the  labour  and  perplexity  of  balancing  the  Ledger, 
is  to  exercise  great  care  in  every  stage  of  the  book-keeping  process ;  as  well  in  making 
the  additions  in  the  Journal,  as  in  posting  from  the  Journal  into  the  Ledger,  and  casting 
up  the  Ledger  accounts ;  and,  lastly,  in  adding  up  the  balance  sheet,  which  is  generally 
of  formidable  length. 

Accuracy  in  addition  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  in  a  clerk,  and  particularly  in  a 
book-keeper.  Of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  attained  by  continued  practice,  those 
only  can  judge  who  have  experienced  it  themselves,  or  have  marked  the  ease  and  correct- 
ness with  which  clerks  in  banking-houses  perform  such  operations.  They  ai-e  in  the 
habit  of  striking  a  daily  balance  which  comes  within  small  compass ;  but  a  merchant's 
balance,  comprising  the  transactions  of  a  year,  extends  commonly  over  a  number  of  folio 
pages.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  divide  each  page  into  portions  of  ten  lines  each, 
adding  such  portions  separately.  This  lessens  the  risk  of  error,  as  it  is  evidently  easier 
to  add  five  or  six  such  portions  in  succession,  than  to  do  at  once  a  whole  folio  containing 
fifty  or  sixty  sums. 

Another  important  point  towards  agreeing  a  balance,  is  to  limit  carefully  the  number 
of  Ledger  entries ;  in  other  words,  to  comprise  as  much  as  possible  in  those  aggregate 
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sums  in  the  Journal  which  are  posted  in  the  Ledger.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  monthly 
entries  for  bills,  whether  receivable  or  payable,  while  the  inner  column  of  the  Journal 
contains  the  amount  of  each  specific  bill  —  the  final  column,  that  which  is  carried  to  the 
Ledger — should,  and  generally  does,  comprise  a  number  of  bills  in  one  sum.  Entries 
in  the  cash  book,  which  generally  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  transactions  of  the 
month,  are  carried  by  some  book-keepers  directly  from  the  cash  book  into  the  Ledger, 
without  an  intermediate  arrangement  in  the  Journal  form.  In  some  lines  of  business 
this  plan  may  answer ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  take  the  trouble  of  jour- 
nalising the  cash,  thereby  comprising  in  30  or  40  Ledger  entries  the  transactions  of  the 
month,  which,  when  posted  separately,  would  exceed  100.  The  time  required  for  re- 
writing or  rather  re-casting  them,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  amply  made  good,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  cash  in  a  proper  form,  and  by  facilitating  the  balance  of  the  Ledger  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

We  have  said  the  close  of  the  yeai-,  because,  in  nine  mercantile  houses  out  often,  that 
is  the  period  for  striking  a  balance.  In  some  branches  of  trade,  however,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  Thus,  among  West  India  merchants,  the  30th  of  April  is  the  time  of  ba- 
lancing, because  at  that  season  the  sales  of  the  preceding  crop  are,  in  general,  completed, 
and  those  of  the  current  year  not  yet  begun. 

Arrears  in  book-keeping  ought  to  be  most  carefully  avoided — calculated  as  they  are 
to  engender  mistakes,  and  to  produce  loss  from  delay  in  adjusting  accounts.  The  prac- 
tice of  balancing  the  Ledger  every  six  months,  and  of  transmitting  as  often  accounts 
current  to  the  correspondents  and  connections  of  inerchants,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
become  general.  It  is,  however,  hardly  practicable  in  cases  where,  as  too  often  happens 
in  the  lesser  mercantile  establishments,  the  book-keeper  is  charged  with  a  share  of  the 
active  management.  Exemption  from  interruption,  and  removal  from  the  bustle  of 
current  business,  are  main  requisites  to  accuracy  and  despatch  in  accounts.  In  examin- 
ing, or,  as  it  is  called,  collating  the  books,  the  book-keeper  requires  not  only  a  retired 
apartment,  but  the  assistance  of  a  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  over.  A  similar 
arrangement  for  another  purpose  —  we  mean  for  composing  the  Journal,  the  book-keeper 
dictating  from  the  subsidiary  books  to  a  clerk  whose  writing  forms  the  draught  or  rough 
copy  of  the  Journal,  has  as  yet  been  seldom  adopted ;  although,  when  properly  applied, 
it  is  highly  conducive  both  to  accuracy  and  expedition. 

A  Ledger  must,  of  course,  have  an  index  ;  but  it  is  very  brief,  containing  merely  the 
titles  of  the  accounts  and  a  reference  to  the  page,  as  follows :  — 

Folio    I  Folio 

Allan  &  Co.,  James        -         -  "    ^        Bailey  &  Co.,  James       -  .  -    7 

Amelia,  ship        -  -  -  .    6     |  Bills  payable        -  -  -        .    6 

The  Subsidiary  Boohs.  —  In  former  times,  when  business  in  this  country  was  con- 
ducted by  most  persons  on  a  very  limited  scale,  the  accounts  of  a  number  of  merchants, 
or  rather  of  those  dealers  whom  we  should  now  think  it  a  compliment  to  call  merchants, 
were  often  kept  on  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  at  present  followed  by  our  shopkeepers. 
The  merchant  or  his  chief  clerk  kept  a  daily  record  of  transactions,  whether  sales,  pur- 
chases, receipts,  or  payments,  in  a  diary,  which  was  called  a  Waste-book,  from  the  rude 
manner  in  which  the  entries  or  rather  notices  in  it  were  written,  being  inserted,  one  by 
one,  soon  after  the  transactions  in  question  took  place.  From  this  diary  the  Journal 
and  Ledger  were  posted  ;  and  book-keeping  by  double  entry  being  in  those  days  under- 
stood by  few,  one  person  frequently  kept  the  books  of  several  merchants,  passing  one  or 
two  days  in  the  week  at  the  house  of  each,  and  reducing  these  rough  materials  into  the 
form  of  regular  entries.  In  process  of  time,  as  transactions  multiplied  and  mercantile 
business  took  a  wider  range,  separate  books  were  more  generally  required  for  particular 
departments,  such  as  a  bill  book  for  all  bills  of  exchange,  and  a  cash  book  for  all  ready 
money  transactions.  This  had  long  been  the  case  in  the  large  mercantile  towns  of  Italy 
and  Holland ;  and  above  a  century  ago  it  became  a  general  practice  in  London  and 
Bristol,  which  were  then  the  only  places  of  extensive  business  in  England.  But  in 
English,  as  in  foreign  counting-house-s,  the  bill  book  and  even  the  cash  book  were  long 
considered  as  little  more  than  memoranda  of  details ;  not  as  books  of  authority,  or  as  fit 
documents  for  Journal  entries :  for  that  purpose  the  diary  only  was  used.  In  time, 
however,  the  mode  of  keeping  these  subsidiary  books  improved,  and  merchants  became 
aware  that,  when  cash  or  bill  transactions  were  properly  entered  in  them,  the  Journal 
might  be  posted  from  them  as  well  as  from  the  diary. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  other  subsidiary  books,  viz.  an  invoice  book 
for  goods  sliipped,  and  an  account  of  sales  book  for  goods  received  and  sold.  When 
from  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  management  of  counting-houses  these  books  were 
kept  in  a  manner  to  supply  all  that  was  wanted  for  Journal  entries,  the  use  of  the  diary 
was  dispensed  with  for  such  entries  also.  And  at  last  it  was  found,  that  in  all  well- 
regulated  counting-houses  the  books  kept  for  separate  departments  of  the  business  were 
sufficient  for  the  composition  of  the  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  transactions  out 
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of  the  regular  course,  which  might  be  easily  noticed  in  a  supplementary  book  called  a 
Petty  Journal,  or  a  book  for  occasional  entries.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  diary 
or  waste  book,  formerly  the  groundwork  of  the  Journal  and  Ledger,  became  excluded 
from  every  well-regulated  counting-house.  This  has  long  been  the  case,  and  the  name 
of  waste  book  would  have  been  forgotten,  were  it  not  found  in  the  printed  treatises  on 
book-keeping  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been  generally  composed 
by  teachers  in  schools  or  academies,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  actual  practice  of  mer- 
chants, were  content  to  copy  and  reprint  what  they  found  laid  down  in  old  systems  of 
book-keeping. 

The  subsidiary  books  required  in  a  counting-house  are,  the  Cash  book ; 

Book  of  Acceptances  of  the  house,  or  Bills  Payable  ; 

Book  of  Bills  Receivable,  or  bills  on  other  merchants  which  are  or  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  house ; 

Bought  book,  or  book  for  bills  of  parcels; 

Invoice  book,  or  register  of  goods  sold  or  exported ; 

Account  of  Sales  book  ; 

Insurance  Policy  book,  containing  copies  of  all  policies  of  insurance  ; 

Petty  Journal,  or  book  for  such  occasional  entries  as  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
preceding. 

Such  are  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  now  customary,  in  every  well-regulated 
house,  to  compose  the  Journal.  Their  number  indicates  a  repartition  or  subdivision,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  of  counting-house  work,  and  nowhere  is  such  repartition  pro- 
ductive of  greater  advantage.  How  much  better  is  it  to  enter  all  bills  receivable  in  one 
book,  all  bills  payable  in  another,  and  all  cash  transactions  in  a  third,  than  in  any  way 
to  blend  these  very  distinct  entries  !  The  effect  of  this  subdivision  is  to  simplify  the 
Journal  entries  in  a  maimer  highly  conducive  to  accuracy  and  despatch  ;  and  to  present 
such  means  of  checking  or  examining  them,  that  many  transactions  may  be  stated,  and 
an  account  extended  over  a  number  of  folios,  without  a  single  error. 

The  use  of  most  of  the  subsidiary  books  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  their  names ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  "  Bought  book,"  or  receptacle  for  the 
accounts  of  goods  purchased.  A  bill  of  parcels  is  the  name  given  to  the  account  of 
goods  supplied  by  a  manufacturer,  tradesman,  or  dealer,  to  a  merchant.  Such  accounts 
soon  become  numerous,  and  it  is  evidently  of  consequence  to  adopt  the  best  method  of 
keeping  them.  In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  fold  them  up  in  a  imiform  size, 
and  after  writing  on  the  back  the  names  of  the  respective  furnishers,  to  put  them  away 
in  bundles.  But  wherever  the  purchases  of  a  merchant  are  extensive,  and  the  bills  of 
parcels  numerous,  the  better  mode,  after  ananging  them  alphabetically,  is  to  paste  them 
in  a  large  book,  generally  a  folio,  made  of  blue  or  sugar-loaf  paper :  this  book  to  have 
its  pages  numbered,  and  to  have  an  alphabetical  index.  Any  single  bill  of  parcels 
may  thus  be  referred  to  with  the  same  ease  as  we  turn  to  an  account  in  a  ledger ;  and 
one  of  these  folios  may  be  made  to  hold  a  very  great  quantity  of  bills  of  parcels;  as 
many  as  would  form  a  number  of  large  bundles  when  tied  up  on  the  plan  of  former 
times. 

Book  of  Bills  Payable,  —  The  notice,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  advice  of  bills  payable  after 
sight,  generally  comes  to  hand  before  the  bills  themselves.  As  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  is  uncertain,  the  better  plan  is  not  to  enter  them  from  the  advice  among 
the  other  bills  payable,  but  to  appropriate  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  pages  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  book  of  bills  payable,  and  to  insert  there  the  substance  of  the  advice 
received. 

There  are  a  few  books  in  every  counting-house  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  \ouchers 
or  materials  for  the  Journal ;  viz.,  the  Account  Current  book,  containing  duplicates  of 
the  accounts  furnished  by  the  house  to  their  different  correspondents  and  connections;* 

The  Letter-book,  containing  copies  of  all  letters  written  to  the  correspondents  or 
connections  of  the  house  ; 

The  Petty  Cash  book,  or  account  of  petty  disbursements,  the  sum  of  which  is  entered 
once  a  month  in  the  cash  book ; 

The  Order  book,  containing  copies  of  ail  orders  received; 

The  Debenture  book,  or  register  of  drawbacks  payable  by  the  Custom-house. 

It  was  formerly  a  practice  in  some  houses  for  the  book-keeper  to  go  over  the  letter 
book  at  the  end  of  each  month,  that  he  might  take  note  of  any  entries  not  supplied  by 
the  subsidiary  books.  This,  however,  is  now  unnecessary ;  these  books,  when  carefully 
kept,  containing,  in  one  shape  or  other,  every  transaction  of  the  house. 

The  Priyiciple  of  Double  Entry.  —  From  these  explanations  of  the  practice  of  book- 
keeping, we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  topic  of  more  intricacy  —  the 
origin  of  the  present  system,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  adopted.  To  record  the 
transactions  of  a  merchant  in  a  Journal  or  day  book  was  an  obvious  arrangement,  and 
to  keep  a  Ledger  or  systematic  register  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal   was  a  natural 
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result  of  his  business,  particularly  when  conducted  on  credit.  Such,  in  a  rude  form,  are 
the  books  of  our  shopkeepers,  who  enter  their  sales  and  purchases  in  a  day  book,  and  in 
their  Ledger  carry  the  former  to  the  Dr.  of  their  customers,  the  latter  to  the  Cr.  of  the 
wholesale  dealers  who  supply  them  with  goods.  By  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
list  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  his  customers,  and  of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale 
dealers,  a  shopkeeper  may,  after  adding  to  the  former  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand, 
make  out  an  approximative  statement  of  his  debts  and  assets.  Now,  that  which  in  this 
manner  is  done  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  it  is  the  object  of  double  entry  to  do  with 
method  and  certainty.  The  shopkeeper  makes  out  a  list  of  debtors  on  one  side  and  of 
creditors  on  the  other,  but  he  cannot  make  them  balance,  because  his  entries  have  been 
single;  that  is,  they  have  had  no  counterpart.  On  making  a  purchase  of  cottons  from 
Messrs.  Peel  of  Manchester,  or  of  woollens  from  Messrs.  Gott  of  Leeds,  he  merely 
enters  the  amount  to  their  credit,  but  he  makes  no  one  Dr.  to  them,  because  the  goods 
are  not  sold ;  and  to  introduce  an  imaginary  account  would  be  too  great  a  refinement 
for  a  plain,  practical  man.  But  a  person  accustomed  to  double  entry  would,  without 
any  effort  of  thought,  make  "  Printed  Calicoes "  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Peel,  and  "  Kersey- 
meres "  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Gott,  for  the  respective  amounts ;  after  which,  as  the  sales  pro- 
ceeded, he  would  make  the  buyers  Drs.  to  these  accounts  for  the  amount  of  their 
purchases. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  intricacy  in  the  application  of  double  entry  was  not  with 
the  personal  so  much  as  with  the  nominal  accounts.  Let  us  refer  to  the  country  where 
book-keeping  was  first  studied,  and  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  Doria,  a  merchant 
in  Genoa,  shipping,  in  a  former  age,  silk,  of  the  value  of  200/.,  bought  from  Flori,  in 
Piedmont,  to  Henderson  &  Co.,  silk  manufacturers,  in  England,  on  the  terms  of 
charging,  not  an  additional  price,  but  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  with  interest  until 
reimbursed  his  advance.  In  entering  the  transaction,  Doria's  book-keeper  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  make  Hendersons  debtors  to  Flori  200/.  for  the  cost  of  the  silk ;  but 
he  might  not  so  readily  find  a  creditor  for  the  10/.  commission,  or  the  11.  interest 
eventually  due  on  the  advance.  The  custom  in  this  primitive  jera  of  book-keeping 
probably  was,  to  introduce  the  firm  of  the  house  into  their  books,  making  Hendersons 
debtors  to  Doria  for  the  10/.  and  11.  ;  but  as  the  practice  of  book-keei)ing  improved,  it 
was  found  preferable  to  avoid  inserting,  on  any  occasion,  the  firm  of  the  house,  and  to 
substitute  nominal  accounts,  such  as,  commission,  interest,  bills  payable,  bills  receivable. 
These,  attention  and  practice  rendered  in  time  familiar  to  the  book-keeper,  who  learned 
to  open  his  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  by  making  the  parties  who  owed 
balances  to  the  house  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  by  name,  but  to  Stock;  and  tlipse  to 
whom  the  house  was  indebted,  creditors  by  Stock.  As  the  transactions  of  tl>e  year 
proceeded,  he  made  those  to  whom  money  was  'paid  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  of  the 
house,  but  to  Cash  ;  and  those  for  whose  account  bills  were  accepted  debtors  to  Bills  pay- 
able ;  so  that  book-keeping  by  double  entry  assumed  its  present  form  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  compared  to  that  of  single  entry  ?  First,  it 
supplies  a  test  of  accuracy,  inasmuch  as,  the  entries  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  Ledger 
being  equal  to  those  on  the  creditor  side,  their  respective  totals  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  to  balance.  After  going  through  this  proof,  personal  accounts  of  whatever 
length  may  be  settled  with  confidence  ;  while  in  a  general  account,  such  as  kerseymeres 
or  printed  calicoes,  the  value  sold  and  the  value  remaining  on  hand  may  be  ascertained 
by  merely  balancing  the  account  in  the  Ledger,  without  the  repeated  references  to  the 
sales  book  that  would  otherwise  be  required.  Without  double  entry,  a  dealer  could 
hardly  estimate  his  property  unless  he  took  stock ;  but  with  it  an  extraction  of  the 
Ledger  balances  fulfils  that  object,  and  stock-taking,  however  proper  as  a  test  of  the 
honesty  of  servants,  becomes  quite  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  calculation.  In  short,  in 
regard  to  any  person  in  trade,  whether  merchant,  dealer,  or  manufacturer,  double  entry 
forms  the  connecting  link  of  his  accounts,  and  affords  a  ready  solution  of  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  appropriation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  his  capital. 

This  advantage  may  fortunately  be  obtained  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  time  or 
labour.  Of  the  books  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  retailers,  nine  parts  in  ten  may 
continue  to  be  kept  by  single  entry  ;  for  the  addition  of  a  few  pages  of  double  entry  in 
the  form  of  a  summary,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  quarter,  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  result  of  a  great  extent  of  transactions. 

Nominal  Accounts.  —  Of  these  our  limits  permit  us  to  notice  only  two  ;  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  Merchandise.  The  former  contains  on  the  creditor  side  all  the  entries  of 
commissions  earned,  and  gains  obtained  on  particular  adventures ;  while  the  debtor  side 
exhibits  the  losses  incurred,  whether  by  bad  debts  or  by  unsuccessful  purchases.  Every 
house  keeping  regular  books  must  have  a  profit  and  loss  account,  but  a  merchandise 
account  is  altogether  optional.  Those  who  have  such  a  head  in  their  Ledger  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  it  Dr.  to  the  dealers  or  furnishers  from  whom  they  make  purchases. 
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and  to  credit  it  in  return  by  the  correspondents  or  connections  to  whom  they  make  sales. 
In  many  houses,  however,  there  is  no  such  intermediate  account ;  the  parties  to  whom  the 
goods  are  sent  being  made  Drs.  at  once  to  the  furnishers  of  the  goods,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  shipment  to  Jamaica  stated  in  our  preceding  pages. 

A  merchant,  before  estimating  his  profits,  ought  to  charge  interest  on  each  head  of 
investment.  His  clear  profit  cannot  be  ascertained  without  it ;  and  the  practice  of 
charging  it  is  a  lesson  to  him  to  hold  no  property  that  does  not  aflPord,  at  least,  interest 
on  his  advances. 

Mercantile  books  and  accounts  must  be  kept  in  the  money  of  the  country  in  which 
the  partners  reside.  A  house  in  Rotterdam  composed  of  English  partners  necessarily 
keep  their  accounts  in  Dutch  money,  although  their  transactions  may  be  chiefly  with 
England.  Further,  books,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  kept  in  only  one  kind  of  money ;  and 
when  a  merchant  in  England  receives  from  a  distant  country,  accounts  which  cannot  at 
the  time  be  entered  in  sterling  for  want  of  a  fixed  exchange,  these  accounts  should  be 
noted  in  a  separate  book,  until,  the  exchange  being  ascertained,  they  can  be  entered  in 
the  Journal  in  sterling. 

A  book-keeper  will  do  well  to  avoid  all  such  puzzling  distinctions,  as  "  J.  Johnson, 
my  account  with  him ;"  and  "  J.  Johnson,  his  account  proper ;"  on  the  plain  ground 
that  every  account  in  the  Ledger  ought  to  be  the  general  account  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Errors  excepted.  —  This  expression  is  merely  a  proviso,  that  if  any  mistakes  be  dis- 
covered in  the  account  in  question,  they  shall  be  open  to  correction. 

Accounts  Current.  —  An  account  current  generally  contains  all  the  transactions  of  the 
house  with  one  of  its  correspondents  during  a  given  time,  generally  six  or  twelve  months. 
The  following  is  an  example  :  — 


Messrs.  James  Allan  &  Co.,  Jamaica,  in  Account  Current  with  Henry  Barclay  &  Co.,  London. 


1831 
June 30 

Julys 

[July  9 

'oct.  10 


Dec.  31 


Drs. 


To  balance  of  last  ac- 
count 

To  your  draft  to  J. 
Smith,  due  Aug.  13. 

To  invoice  of  goods 
^  Amelia,  due 
Oct.  9. 

To  cash  paid  J.  Har- 
vey on  your  account 

To  insurance  on  pro- 
duce shipped  by  you 
in  the  Ann,  Nokes, 
.f  1,400,  at  S  guineas 
per  cent.  £29  8  0 
Policy    3  10    0 


Postage  and  petty 
charges  during  this 
half  year 

To  commission,  |  ^ 
cent,  on  ^203  paid, 
Do.  on  .^260  received 
on  your  account 

To  balance  of  interest 
this  half  year,  1,276 
divided  by  73,  is 


£    s.  d. 

857  10  0 

128    0  0 

752    0  0 

75  10  0 


32  18  0 

1  15  0 

4    6  0 

17    9  7 


1^79    8    7 


1,595 
179 


2,460 


1831 
Aug.  10 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  20 
Dec.  31 


Crs. 


By  proceeds  of 
20  tierces  cof- 
fee %>  Louisa, 
due  Sept.  10.  - 

By  your  remit, 
tance  on  J. 
Austin,  due 
Oct.  10. 

By  proceeds  of 
17  hhds.  sugar, 
^  Hercules, 
due  Oct.  15.   - 

By  cash  received 
from  J.  John- 
son on  your 
account 

Balance  of  in- 
terest carried 
to  Dr.    - 

Balance  of  ac- 
count carried 
to  your  Dr.  in 
new  account  - 


London,  S\st  of  December,  1831. 


Errors  excepted. 


£   s.   d. 

410    0    0 

350    0    0 

238    0    0 
260    0    0 


8    7 


1,879 


112 


459 

287 

173 

265 

1.276 


2,460 


Henry  Barclay  &  Co. 


We  have  here  on  the  Dr.  side  all  the  payments  made  or  responsibilities  incurred  for  the 
correspondents  in  question,  and  on  the  Cr.  side  the  different  receipts  on  their  account. 
The  interest  for  the  half  year,  the  commission  on  receipts  and  payments,  the  postage  and 
petty  charges,  being  then  added,  the  account  may  be  closed  and  the  balance  carried  to 
next  year.  Copies  of  accounts  current  ought  to  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  day  to  which  they  are  brought  down  ;  and  with  that  view  they  ought  to  be  written 
out  from  the  Ledger  before  the  close  of  the  year  or  half  year,  particularly  as  the  entries 
for  interest  and  commi-ssion  can  be  made  only  after  they  are  written  out.  The  whole 
ought  then  to  be  copied  into  the  account  current  book. 

But  in  some  counting-houses  the  account  current  book,  instead  of  being  copied  from 
the  Ledger  and  Journal,  is  posted,  like  the  latter,  from  the  bill  book,  the  cash  book,  the 
irnoice  book,  and  the  account  of  sales  book.  It  is  then  considered  a  check  aa  the 
Journal  and  Ledger  ;  and  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  is  posted,  may  be 
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completed  and  made  use  of  before  the  latter  are  fully  brought  up.  This  is  certainly  an* 
advantage  in  houses  where,  from  pressure  on  the  book-keeper,  the  Journal  and  Ledger 
are  in  arrear,  but  such  ought  never  to  be  the  case  for  any  length  of  time  ;  while  as  to 
the  former  point  —  that  of  forming  a  check  on  the  Journal  and  Ledger  —  the  fact  is,  that 
these  books,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  kept,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  the  account  current  book. 

Printed  Works  on  Book-keeping.  —  To  the  publications  of  old  date  by  teachers  have 
succeeded,  in  the  present  age,  several  treatises  on  book-keeping  by  accountants.  Some 
of  these  are  of  very  limited  use,  being  directed  more  to  recommend  a  favourite  practice 
of  the  author  in  some  particular  branch  of  book-keeping,  than  to  convey  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  system.  The  only  works  on  the  subject  entitled  to  that  character  are 
two :  one  by  the  late  Benjamin  Booth,  published  above  thirty  years  ago ;  the  other  by 
Mr.  Jones,  an  accountant  in  London,  printed  so  lately  as  the  year  1831.  Booth  was 
a  man  of  ability,  who  had  experience  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  book-keeper,  having 
passed  one  part  of  his  life  in  London,  the  other  in  New  York.  The  reader  of  his 
work  finds  a  great  deal  of  information  in  short  compass,  without  being  perplexed  either 
by  superfluous  detail  or  by  fanciful  theory.* 

The  form  of  Mr.  Booth's  Journal  and  Ledger  is  similar  to  what  we  have  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  to  the  practice  of  our  merchants  for  more  than  a  century  :  it  was 
by  much  the  best  work  on  book-keeping,  until  Mr.  Jones  devised  several  improvements 
calculated  to  lessen  the  risk  of  error  in  both  Journal  and  Ledger.  One  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  use  of  two  columns  for  figures  in  each  page  of  the  Journal,  one  for  the 
Drs.,  the  other  for  the  Crs.  :  by  inserting  each  sum  twice,  the  book-keeper  obtains  the 
means  of  proving  the  Jonrnal  additions  page  by  page.  The  posting  from  the  Journal 
to  the  Ledger  is  also  simplified  and  rendered  less  subject  to  error  by  the  use  of  these  ' 
columns.  In  regard  to  the  great  task  of  balancing  the  Ledger,  Mr.  Jones's  plan  is  to 
do  it  quarter  by  quarter,  making  use  of  a  separate  book,  called  a  balance  book,  in  which 
are  inserted  the  totals  on  each  side  of  the  Ledger  accounts  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
By  these  means,  the  agreement  of  the  general  balance  is  made  a  matter  of  certainty 
after  completing  the  additions.  Other  parts  of  Mr.  Jones's  book,  viz.  his  formulcB  for 
books  on  the  single  entry  plan,  and  for  the  accounts  of  bankers,  contain  suggestions 
of  evident  utility.  His  volume  consists  of  two  parts:  the  printed  part  (120  pp.)  con- 
taining the  treatise,  with  directions;  and  the  lithographed  part  (140  pp.)  giving  copious 
examples  in  two  sets  of  books,  one  kept  by  single,  the  other  by  double  entry.  If,  on  a 
reimpression,  the  author  were  to  divide  the  work,  and  to  sell  the  single  entry  part 
separately  from  the  double  entry,  the  price  of  each  might  be  moderate,  and  a  great 
service  would  be  rendered  to  the  mercantile  public. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  the  external  covering  for  the  legs  and  feet,  too  well  known  to  • 
require  any  description.  —  (  For  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  annually 
produced  in  Great  Britain,  see  Leather.) 

BORAX,  OR  TINCAL  (Arab.  Buruk ;  Pers.  Tunkar),  one  of  the  salts  of  soda. 
This  salt  is  obtained  in  a  crystallised  state  from  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet. 
It  is  found  dissolved  in  many  springs  in  Persia,  and  may  be  procured  of  a  superior 
quality  in  China.  It  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Saxony  and  South  America ;  but  it  is 
more  abundant  in  Thibet  than  any  where  else.  When  dug  up  it  is  in  an  impure  state, 
being  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  then  denominated  tincal ;  and  it  is  not 
till  it  has  been  purified  in  Europe  that  it  takes  the  name  of  borax.  The  process  followed 
in  its  purification  was  for  a  long  time  known  only  to  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders. 
Borax  is  white,  transparent,  rather  greasy  in  its  fracture,  its  taste  is  styptic,  and  it  con- 
verts syrup  of  violets  to  a  green.  It  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  swells  and 
bubbles  in  the  fire.  It  is  of  great  use  as  a  flux  for  metals.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry',  Ure^s 
Dictionary,  §'c. ) 

The  borax  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  to 
151,5f)9  lbs.  a  year  ;  the  total  imports  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832  having  been  170,392  lbs.  a  year. 
Previously  to  1832,  it  was  subject,  refined,  to  a  duty  of  56s.,  and  unrefined,  to  a  duty  of  28s.  a  cwt.  In 
1832,  however,  these  duties  were  reduced,  the  former  to  10s.,  and  the  latter  to  4s.  a  cwt  Their  produce 
in  that  year  amounted  to  882/.  15s.  Irf.  Borax  is  worth,  in  bond,  unrefined,  3/.  15*.  to  4/. ;  refined,  U.  10s, 
to  51.  a  cwt. 

BORDEAUX,  a  large  and  opulent  commercial  city  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Garonne,  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  44°  50^'  N.,  long.  0°  34'  W.  Popu- 
lation 110,000.  The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  extensive.  The  Garonne  is 
a  noble  river,  with  depth  of  water  suflficient  to  enable  large  ships  to  come  up  to  the  city, 
laying  open,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dordogne  and  their  tributary  streantis,  a  large 
extent  of  country.     The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  famous  canal 

•  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  A  Complete  System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Benjamin  Booth."  London,  1799, 
thin  Mo.     Printed  for  Grosvenor  and  Chater,  and  for  the  late  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Mr.  Jones's  book  is  entitled  "  The  Science  of  Book-keeping  exemplified."  4to.   London,  1831,    4/.  4s, 
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;  of  Languedoc,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean.      By  its  means  Bordeaux  is 

I  enabled  to  furnish  the  south  of  France  with  colonial  products  at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as 

[  Marseilles.    Wines,  brandies,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  export ;  but  the  merchants 

I  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  wine  trade.      Most  part  of  their  other  business 

I  is  confined  to  dealing  upon  commission ;  but  this  they  conduct  almost  invariably  on  their 

:  own  account.      The  reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  pur- 

j  chase,  racking,  fining,  and  proper  care  of  wines,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  exportation, 

[  are  so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  business  on  any  thing 

I  like  the  ordinary  terms  so  as  to  satisfy  their  employers.      Colonial  products,  cotton,   &c. 
form  the  principal  articles  of  importation. 

Money  is  the  same  at  Bordeaux  as  in  other  parts  of  France.     All  accounts  are  kept  in  francs,  the  par  of 
exchange  being  25  fr.  20  cent,  the  pound  sterling.  —  (See  Exchange.) 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  With  the  exception  of  wines  and  brandies,  the  new  or  decimal  system 

i  is  of  general  application  in  Bordeaux,  both  in  wholesale  and  retail  operations.  —  (See  Weights  and 

1  Measures.) 

i      Wine  is  still  sold  by  the  tun  of  4  hogsheads.    The  hogshead  contains  30  veltes. 

I      Brandy  by  the  50  veltes. 

t      Spirits  of  wine  by  the  velte. 

The  velte  is  an  old  measure  of  which  50  are  equal  to    38  hectolitres. 
Oil  is  sold  by  weight  (per  50  kilog.)     50  —  81|  imperial  gallons. 

Entrance  to  the  River. — This  lies  between  Point  de  la  Coubre  on  the  north,  and  Point  de  Grave  on  the 
south,  bearing  from  each  other  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  distant  about  4  leagues.  There  are  lights  on 
both  these  points,  but  neither  of  them  is  elevated  to  any  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
middle  part  of  the  etitrance  to  the  river  is  encumbered  with  extensive  sand  banks  and  rocks.  On  one  of 
the  latter,  in  lat.  4.5°  35^'  N.,  long.  1°  10'  W.,  stands  the  Tour  de  C'ordouan,  one  of  the  most,  celebrated 
light. houses  in  Europe.  It  was  erected  in  1610;  but  has  been  materially  improved  since.  It  is  206  feet 
high.  The  light,  which  is  revolving,  exhibits  in  succession  a  brilliant  light,  a  feeble  light,  and  an  eclipse, 
the  changes  following  each  other  every  half  minute.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9 
leagues.  The  Point  de  la  Coubre  is  '■Ih  leagues  N.  ^  W.,  and  the  Point  de  Grave  1^  league  S.E.  by  E. 
i  E.,  from  the  Tour  de  Cordouan.  There  are  two  main  channels  for  entering  the  river,— the  Passe  du 
Nord,  and  the  Passe  de  Grave.  The  former  lies  between  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  the  banks  in  the 
middle,  about  I5  mile  south  from  the  Point  de  la  Coubre;  the  water,  where  shallowest,  being  about  4| 
fathoms.  The  course  hence  is  nearly  S.E.  |  E.  The  other  principal  passage  lies  between  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan  and  the  Point  de  Grave,  nearly  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  In  some  places  it  has  not 
more  than  13  feet  water ;  and  is  in  all  respects  very  inferior  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  always  to  be 
preferred,  especially  with  a  large  ship.  The  tides,  both  ebb  and  flood,  set  through  the  channels  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  required  on  making  the  river;  but  having  once  entered, 
there  is  no  further  danger.  Spring  tides  rise  from  14  to  15  feet,  and  neaps  from  7  to  8  ;  but  they  depend 
a  good  deal  on  the  direction  of  the  wind  All  ve.-^sels,  except  French  coasters  under  80  tons  burden,  and 
small  craft  from  the  nonh  of  Spam,  entering  the  Garonne,  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  as  soon  as 
one  offers  himself.  In  summer,  pilots  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  30  or  40  miles  west  of  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan  ;  but  in  winter  they  seldom  venture  far  beyond  the  banks,  and  sometimes  cannot  proceed  even 
thus  far. —  (See  Laurie's  Plan  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  the  Sailing  Directions,  8^0.) 
Shipping.  —  In  1831,  the  arrivals  at  Bordeaux  were  — 

French  from  French  colonies 

—  foreign  countries 

—  fishery 

—  coasting  trade 
Foreign  ships  from  foreign  countries 

Total 


Ships. 

Tons. 

103 

24,722 

146 

27,226 

234 

9,165 

2,341 

108,370 

114 

16,453 

2,938 


185,936 


—  [Administration  des  Douanes,  p.  342.)  It  is  stated  in  the  Resume  Annuel,  published  at  Bordeaux,  that 
of  the  114  foreign  ships  entering  the  port  in  1831,  50  were  English.  In  1832,  there  were  95  arrivals  from 
England  ;  and  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  the  north.  The  entire  produce 
of  the  customs  duties  at  Bordeaux  in  1831,  was  10,415,682  francs. 

Port  Charges.  —  Account  of  Port  Charges,  Brokerage,  and  other  public  Disbursements,  payable  in  Bor- 
deaux on  account  of  a  French  or  English  Vessel  of  300  Tons  Burden,  from  a  Port  of  England  to  Bor- 
deaux, or  from  Bordeaux  to  a  Port  of  England,  or  from  or  to  any  other  British  Possession  in  Europe. 


Nature  of  Charges. 

On  a  Fr.  or  Brit.  Vessel. 

On  a  Foreign  Vessel. 

In  French 
Money. 

In  Sterling 
Money. 

In  French 
Money. 

In  Sterling 
Money. 

Report  and  pilotage  from  sea   to  Bordeaux,  for  a  vessel  drawing  14  ) 

French  feetwater(15ft.  3-9  in.  British)                ■                  -                  -. 

Lazaretto  dues          ....... 

Moving  vessel  up  and  mooring  her            .... 

Entering  vessel  at  Custom-house,  and  brokerage  inwards 
Advertisements  for  freight  and  passengers,  6  fr.  (4*.  lOd.)  to  each  news. 

Tonnage  money  and  navigation  dues  on  300  tons        ... 

Visiting  offirers,  clearances,  harbour-master,  &c.            ... 

Manifest  and  freight  list           ...                      .                   . 

Balla-st  taken  in  or  out,  1  fr.  25  c.  per  ton  (Is.). 

Consul's  bill.     Usual  fees  (English  vessels),  17  fr.  25  c.  (15*.). 

I'ilotage  from  Bordeaux  to  sea 

Broker's  commission  outwards,  care  and  attendance  for  expediting  the 
vessel 
In  ballast,  50  c.  per  ton  {5d.),  say  120  fr.  at  most  (4/.  IBs.)    .1 
Loaded  per  charter  or  on  owner's  account,  1  fr.  (IQd.)  per  ton  Vaverage 
Loaded  in  fireight,  1  fr.  50  c.  (1*.  3d.)  per  ton           -              .  j 

Fr.     c. 

218  93 
61     0 
10     0 

100     0 

495    0 

14  75 

15  0 

220     0 
300     0 

L.  s.   d. 
8  15    2 
2  18  10 
0     8     0 
4     0    0 

19  Ifi     0 
0  11  10 
0  12     0 

8  16     0 
12     0    0 

Fr.      c. 
247  50 
61     0 
10     0 
100     0 

1,2.'59     0 

14  75 

15  0 

245  34 
300     0 

L.  s.   d. 
9  18     0 
2  18  10 
0    8     0 
4    0     0 

49  11     2 
0  11  10 
0  12     0 

9  16     3 
12    0    0 

1,4.'54  66 

57     7  10 

2,232  59 

89    6     1 

N.  B.  —  No  regard  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  as  all  goods  are  importable  either  for  consumption 
or  exportation,  which  does  not  expose  ves.sels  to  pay  more  or  less  charges. 

British  vessels  are  on  a  perfect  equality  with  French  vessels  when  they  come  from  British  ports  in 
Europe,  otherwise  they  pay  pilotage  and  tonnage  dues  like  all  other  foreign  vessels,  as  stated  in  the 
foreign  column. 
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Imports.  —  The  following  is  a  note  of  the  leading  articles  imported,  by  the  ships  not  of  Europe,  in  182 
and  1828,  since  which  they  have  not  materially  varied.  They  are  taken  from  the  ship  brokers*  reports^ 
no  official  account  being  published  by  the  Customs. 


1827. 

1828. 

Sugar   - 

16,094 

22,748    hogsheads 

5,073 

4,783    boxes 

312 

346    tierces 

1,540 

1,608    casks 

5:717 

39,317    sacks 

Coffee    - 

2,273 

1,9+9    hogsheads 

4,800 

3,490    casks 

736 

663    tierces 

38,661 

27^40  flacks  or 
^''-^^^i  bales 

Cocoa 

130 

51    hogsheads 

1,202 

525    casks 

34,424 

12,229    sacks 

Pimento 

1,996 

342    bales 

Pepper 

25,498 

^^'^^y^i  and  packages 

Cinnamon 

149 

..  f  cases  and 
^^serons 

2,635 

0  07  if  bundles  3  to 
^'^'"^iSlbs. 

Cloves 

543 

323    casks 

2,997 

227    bales 

Do.  bruised 

614 

434    do. 

Vanilla 

52 

45    chests 

Indigo 

4,144 

5,693    do. 

^ 

1,143 

1,568    serons 

Lac  dye 

0 

210    chests 

Campeachy  andl 
other     dye     > 
woods            -3 

f  parcels, 

118 

152 ■<  quantities 

. unknown 

Cochineal 

1,243 

2,926    serons 

Annotto 

680 

666    casks 

Gums  (different? 
kinds)            .J 

9,423 

iri/Tif  do.,  bales, 
^^'^^^(  and  sacks 

Quercitron 

340 

116    casks 

Quino 

4,793 

250    serons 

Bablap 

512 

208    bales 

Jalap        - 

252 

717    serons 

Sarsaparilla 

290 

230    do.  and  bales 

Saltpetre 

9,467 

8,713    sacks 

1827. 

1828. 

Saffron 

0 

110    bales 

Tea       . 

670 

99    chests 

Rice 

2,520 

4,306    casks 

White  and  yel-  > 
low  wax        -  3 

460 

68o[da,  sacks. 

Curcuma 

1,130 

2,034    sacks 

Ivory 

28 

70    teeth,  &c. 

Mother  of  pearl 

602 

0    canisters 

Cotton 

9,429 

„  P,f,j,f  bales  and 
''"°°i  serons 

Raw  silk 

46 

f^  Ceases  and 
"i  bales 

Wool,  Cashmere 

6 

0    bales 

Do.    Peru     - 

3 

616    do. 

Tufia(newrum) 

1,031 

460    puncheons 

Guinea     blue    7 
cloth              -j 

122 

490    bales 

American  hides 

47,116 

15,738    single 

109 

0    bales 

Ox  horns 

10,000 

21,700 

Chinchilla 

216 

0    dozens 

Raw  skins 

55 

80    bales 

Tobacco 

4,594 

^'^^''i  and  bales 

Cigars 

170,000 

80,000 

466 

685    boxes 

Rattans 

1,604 

10,370    packets 

Quicksilver 
Tin,   Peru  and  7 
Banca           -j 

2,739 

1,990    bottles 

9,759 

804    bars 

Lead 

0 

11,583    salon  ers 

Copper 

4,400 

3,240    do.  or  bars 

Platina 

5 

10    packages 

Gold       - 

735 

29    ingots 

8,250 

2,517    doubloons 

Silver 

105 

51    chests 

25 

40    ingots 

23 

n  C"  boxes  or 
"?  sacks 

1,559,569 

3,784,231    dollars 

In  addition  to  the  articles  above  specified,  there  were"  also  received  for  re-exportation  considerable 
quantities  of  bar  iron,  utensils,  and  tools  from  England,  Spain,  and  Sweden;  zinc  from  Germany;  and 
linens  from  England,  Holland,  and.Germany :  for  consumption,  lead,  tin  plates,  coal  (as  ballast),  arsenic, 
litharge,  minium,  &c.  from  England ;  lead,  steel,  olive  oil,  liquorice,  paste,  saffron,  and  saffrarum  from 
Spain  ;  steel  from  Germany  ;  olive  oil  from  Italy ;  fish,  glue,  and  tallow  from  Russia ;  timber  from  Baltic 
ports  ;  cheese,  stock-fish,  &c.  from  Holland. 

Exports.  —  It  is  impossible  to  procure  even  approximate  information  regarding  the  quantities  of  the 
several  articles  of  exportation.  No  reports  are  published  by  the  Customs,  nor  do  they  allow  extracts  of 
the  entries  outwards  to  be  taken. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  of  articles  exported  from  Bordeaux  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
world :  — 

To  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  —  Provisions,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  a  small  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods. 

To  Bourbon.  —  Wines,  provisions,  cattle,  furniture,  coarse  and  fine  hardwares,  perfumery,  silk,  cotton 
and  linen  stuffs,  stationery,  fashionable  articles,  &c. 

To  the  United  States.  —  Wines,  brandy,  almonds,  prunes,  verdigris,  and  a  trifling  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

To  Spanish  America,  Cuba,  ^c  — Wines,  brandy,  silks,  cloths,  stationery,  fashions,  jewellery,  per- 
fumery, saddlerv,  &c. 

To  the  South  Seas.  —  Wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles.  M 

To  the  East  Indies  and  China.  —  Wines,  brandy,  furniture,  silver,  &c.  9 

To  England.  —  Wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  fruits,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  plums,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  loaP* 
sugar  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  clover  seed,  annotto,  corn,  flour,  skins  raw  and  dressed,  cork  wood  and  corks, 
vinegar,  turpentine,  resins,  &c. 

To  the  North  of  Europe.  —  Wines,  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  colonial  produce, 
loaf-sugar,  molasses,  &c. 

Wine  — This  forms  the  great  article  of  export  from  Bordeaux.  The  estimated  produce  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde  in  wines  of  all  kinds,  and  one  year  with  another,  is  from  220,000  to  250,000  tuns ;  the  , 
disposal  of  which  is,  approximately,  as  follows :  —  . 

Consumed  in  the  department  -  -  about 

Expedited  to  the  different  parts  of  France 
Converted  into  brandy  -  .  -  - 

Exported  to  foreign  countries  ... 


50,000  tuns. 
125,000    — 

25,000    — 

50,000  — 
250,000  tuns. 


The  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  as  follow :  — 

To  England              -              -  1,500  to  2,000  tuns. 

Holland               -               .  12,000  .  15,000  — 

The  north  of  Europe        -  27,000  .  34,000  — 

America  and  India          -  1,000  -  1,200  — 

41,500  to  52,200  tuns. 

The  red  wines  are  divided  into  three  great  classes,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  several  sorts. 

Class  1.  embraces  the  Medoc  wines, 

2.  —  Grave,  and  St.  Emilion, 

3.  —  common,  or  cargo  %vines. 
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The  Jlrst  class  Is  composed  of  the  "grands  crus,"  the  •'  cms  bourgeois,"  and  the  "cms  ordinaires." 
The  "grands  cms"  are  further  distinguished  as Jirsts,  seconds,  and  thirds. 

The  firsts  are  the  wines  of  Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  and  Haut-Brion.    The  latter  is  properly 
a  Grave  wine,  but  it  is  always  classed  amongst  the  first  Medocs. 
The  seconds  are  the  wines  of  Rauzan,  Leoviile,  Larose,  Mouton,  Gerse,  &c. 
!       The  thirds,  wines  which  are  produced  by  the  vineyards  touching  those  above  named,  and  which  differ 
j    little  in  quality  from  them. 

'       The  quantity  of  "  grands  crus  "  wine  of  the  above  description  does  not  exceed  3,000  tuns,  and  sells  at 
I    from  1,600  fr.  to  3,500  fr.  per  tun  on  the  lees. 

!       The  "  crus  bourgeois  "  consists  of  the  superior  Margaux,  St.  Julien,  Pauillac,  St.  Estephe,  &c.  :  quantity 
1    estimated  about  2,000  tuns,  and  prices  on  the  lees  800  fr.  to  1,8C0  fr.  per  tun. 
j       The  "  crus  ordinaires,"  sell  at  300  fr.  to  700  fr.  according  to  the  year  and  the  quality.    Quantity, 

25,000  to  35,000  tuns. 
[       The  whole  produce  of  Medoc  is  therefore  about  40,000  tuns. 
I       The  "  grands  crus"  and  "  crus  bourgeois  "  require  4  years'  care  and  preparation,  before  delivery  for  use 

or  for  exportation  ;  and  this  augments  their  price  from  30  to  3.^  per  cent. 
I       The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  red  wines  of  Grave  and  St.  Emilion,  which  are  in  greater  quantity, 
I    and  amongst  them  some  of  a  very  superior  quality,  that  are  generally  bought  for  mixing  with  Medoc. 
I   The  first  quality  of  these  wines  sells  from  800  fr.  to  1,800  fr.  per  tun.     The  second  qualities  —  Queyries, 
Montferrand,  Bassans,  &c.  —  SOO  fr.  to  600  fr. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  common  or  cargo  wines,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  or  converted  into  brandy.    The  portion  exported  is  sent  off  the  year  of  its  growth.    Prices  from 
i   160  fr  to  250  fr.  per  tun. 

The  white  wines  of  the  first  "crus,"  such  as  Haut-Barsac,  Preignac,  Beaumes,  Sauterne,  &c.,  are  only 
i   fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  4  or  6  years,  and  for  exportation  at  the  end  of  i  or  2  years  more.    Prices  on  the 
lees  vary  from  800  fr.  to  1,500  fr.  per  tun. 

The  "  grand  crus,"  of  white  Grave,  St.  Bries,  Carbonieux,  Dulamon,  &c.,  sell,  in  good  years,  from 
500  fr.  to  800  fr. 

Inferior  white  wines  130  fr.  to  400  fr.  per  tun. 

The  expenses  of  all  kinds  to  the  wine-grower  of  Medoc,  for  the  cultivation,  gathering,  and  making  his 
wine,  and  the  cask,  are  estimated  to  amount,  in  the  most  favourable  years,  to  50  fr.  per  hogshead,  or 
200  fr.  per  tun. 

The  merchants  in  general  purchase  up  the  finest  crus  as  soon  as  sufficiently  advanced  to  judge  of  their 
character;  or  more  frequently  they  are  bought  up  for  a  series  of  years,  whether  good  or  bad.  They  are 
transported  to  their  cellars  or  "chays,"  in  Bordeaux,  so  situated  and  protected  by  surrounding  houses,  as 
to  preserve  a  tolerably  equable  temperature  throughout  the  year;  and  in  these  they  ripen,  and  undergo 
all  the  different  processes  of  fining,  racking,  mixing,  &c.  considered  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the 
different  tastes  of  the  foreign  consun.eif 

It  is  pretty  generally  the  practice  to  adapt  the  wines  for  the  English  market  by  a  plentiful  dose  of  the 
I  strong,  full-bodied,  and  high-flavoured  wines  of  the  Rhone  ;  such  as  Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie,  and  Croze  — 
j  especially  the  first,  by  which  means  they  are  hardly  cognisable  by  the  Medoc  flavour.  Perhaps  the 
I  principal  reason  for  keeping  these  wines  so  long  before  they  are  used,  is  to  give  them  time  to  acquire  a 
'  homogeneous  flavour,  destroyed  by  the  mixture  of  several  different  qualities.  The  wines  shipped  under 
i  the  titles  of  Chateau  Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour,  are  also  mixed  with  the  wines  of  the  surrounding 
i  vineyards,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  proximity,  cannot  be  greatly  different.  Other  good 
I  wines  are  also  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  these  celebrated  cms  ;  and  those  of  a  superior 
i  year  are  employed  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  one  or  two  bad  years,  so  tiiat  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
famous  wines  of  1811  and  of  the  years  1815,  1819,  and  1825,  are  not  speedily  exhausted.  Some  houses 
pretend  to  keep  their  wines  pure;  but  the  practice  of  mixing  is,  at  any  rate,  very  general. 
\  The  purchase  of  the  wines,  whether  from  the  grower  or  merchant,  is  always  effected  through  a  broker. 
There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  accuracy  in  dissecting  the  different  flavours, 
I  and  in  tracing  the  results  of  the  wines  by  certain  measures  of  training,  or  treatment. 
!  England  takes  off  nearly  half  the  highest  priced  wines,  and  very  little  of  any  other  quality.  Except  in 
!  Bordeaux  itself,  there  is  but  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  superior  Medoc  consumed  in  France.  The 
'  capital  even  demands  only  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate  wines. 

i  The  Dutch,  wlio  are  large  consumers  of  Bordeaux  wine,  go  more  economically  to  work.  They  send 
vessels  to  the  river  in  the  wine  season,  with  skilful  supercargoes,  who  go  amongst  the  growers,  and 
purchase  the  wines  themselves,  cheaper  even  than  a  broker  would  do.  Tiley  live  on  board  the  ship,  take 
t  their  own  time  to  select,  and  wait  often  for  months  before  their  cargo  is  completed ;  but  they  attain  their 
object,  getting  a  supply  of  good  sound  wine,  and  at  as  low  a  rate,  with  all  charges  of  shipping  included,  as 
the  wine  merchants  can  deliver  it  into  their  stores  in  Bordeaux.  They  never  purchase  old  wine ;  they 
take  only  that  newly  made,  which,  being  without  the  support  of  strongerbodied  wines,  must  be  consumed 
in  the  course  of  2  or  3  years.  They  follow  the  same  system  at  Bayoinie,  where  2  or  3  ships  go  annually 
1  for  the  white  wines  of  Jurangon,  &c. 

1  The  cargo  wines  are  so  manufactured  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  know  of  what  they  are  composet'. 
i  They  are  put  free  on  board  for  2/.  per  hogshead  and  upwards,  according  as  they  are  demanded.  They  are 
•  such  as  will  not  bear  exposure  in  a  glass  when  shipping  :  the  tasters  have  a  small  fiat  silver  cup  expressly 
';  for  them.  These  wines  are  principally  shipped  to  America  and  India,  and  some  at  a  higher  price  to  the 
!  north  of  Europe. 

The  principal  wine  merchants  have  agents  in  London,  whose  business  is  more  particularly  to  introduce 
their  wines  to  family  use  ;  and  it  is  to  that  end  they  pay  them  from  300/.  to  800/.  for  travelling  expenses 
and  entertainments,  besides  allowing  3  per  cent,  or  more,  on  the  amount  of  sales.  They  generally  look 
out  for  individuals  for  their  agents  of  good  address,  and  some  connection  amongst  the  upper  classes. 
I  Brandies,  and  Spirits  of  Wine. — The  quantity  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  is  estimated 
at  about  18,000  pieces,  of  50  veltes  each. 

Ditto,  in  the  Armagnac  -        20,000  ditto 

Ditto,  in  the  Marmauduis       -         8,000  ditto 

46,000  pieces,  ordinary  proof. 

Of  this  quantity,  France  takes  off  about  23,000  pieces  for  consumption;  England,  2,500;  United  States, 

10,000;   India,  2,5U0;  north  of  Europe,  5,(i00;  in  all,  43,000  pieces. 
Languedoc  produces  annually  about  40,000  pieces,  of  80  veltes  each,  the  grenter  part  of  which  comes  to 

Bordeaux  to  be  forwarded  to  the  different  ports  of  the  north  of  France,  or  to  foreign  countries. 
I      France  consumes  about  two  thirds  of  the  above  quantity  ;  the  remaining  one  third  goes  to  the  north  of 
1  Europe. 

!  The  prices  of  brandy  are  from  130  fr.  to  150  fr.  per  50  veltes,  ordinary  proof;  spirits  of  wine,  from  4fr. 
i  to  5  fr.  per  velte. 

I  It  is  at  the  port  of  Formay,  on  the  Charente,  that  the  greatest  shipments  of  brandy  take  place  to 
i  England.     Cognac,  from  which  the  brandy  takes  its  name,  and  where  there  are  large  distilleries,  is  a  few 

leagues  up  the  river.     The  quantity  exported  is  far  greater  than  what  is  made  at  Cognac — the  two 

leading  distillers  there  (Martel,  and  Hencssey)  buying  great  quantities  from  the  small  cultivators.  The 
j  greater  part  of  the  wines  made  about  Angoulemc,  and  thence  aown  toward  the  sea,  are  of  inferior  quality, 
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and  fit  only  for  making  brandy ;  and  so  little  do  the  prices  vary,  that  the  proprietors  look  upon  it  nearly  in 
the  same  light  as  gold.  When  they  augment  their  capital  by  savings  or  profits,  it  is  employed  in  .keeping 
a  larger  stock  of  brandy,  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  paying  the  interest  of  their  capital  by  its 
improved  value  from  age.     England  is  said  to  receive  upwards  of  6,000  pieces  annually  from  Charente. 

At  Bordeaux,  as  at  Paris  and  Marseilles,  there  is  a  constant  gambling  business  in  time  bargains  of 
spirits  of  wine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  spirits  of  wine  that  nearly  all  the  brandy  consumed  in  France  is  expe- 
dited ;  as  in  this  form  there  is  a  great  saving  in  carriage.  —  (For  an  official  account  of  the  exports  of  wine 
and  brandy  from  France,  see  Wine.) 

The  fruits  exported  consist  almost  entirely  of  prunes  and  almonds.  The  latter  come  principally  from 
Languedoc. 

The  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  toward  her  American  colonies  during  the  last  10  years  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  many  very  wealthy  Spaniards  settling  in  Bordeaux  ;  and  their  number  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  Spaniards  expelled  from  Mexico,  who  do  not  choose  to  employ  their  fortunes  in 
their  native  country,  or  find  greater  facilities  for  employing  them  in  Bordeaux.  These  are  in  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of.the  Spanish  American  trade  of  this  port,  and  are  viewed  with  a  very  jealous  eye 
by  the  old  merchants.  They  have  also  contributed  greatly  to  beautify  the  city,  by  employing  their  wealth 
in  building,  which  they  have  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  have  also  reduced  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  contributed  to  the  facilities  of  discounting  bills  :  the  Spanish  houses  generally  discount  long  bills  at 
1|  or  2  per  cent,  lower  than  the  Bank. 

Bordeaux  possesses  some  iron  founderies,  cotton  factories,  sugar  refineries,  glass  works,.  &c.,  but  labour 
and  living  are  too  high  to  admit  of  its  becoming  a  considerable  manufacturing  city. 

Banking  Establishments.  —  There  is  only  one  banking  company  in  Bordeaux  —  the  "  Bordeaux  Bank." 
It  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000  fr.,  in  shares  of  1,000  fr.  each.  It  issues  notes  for  1,000  and  500  fr.  (40/. 
and  20/.)  payable  in  specie  on  demand.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  directors,  named  by  the 
50  principal  shareholders.  This  Board  fixes  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  number  of  names  that  ought  to 
guarantee  each  bill ;  it  being  left  to  the  discount  committee  to  judge  of  the  responsibility  of  the  signatures 
on  the  bills  presented.  At  present  the  bank  discounts  bills  on  Bordeaux,  having  3  months  to  run,  and 
guaranteed  by  3  signatures,  at  5  per  cent,  and  those  on  Paris  at  4|  per  cent. 

When  bills  are  presented,  not  having  the  required  number  of  names,  or  these  deemed  suspicious,  they    ! 
take,  in  guarantee,  public  stock  bonds  or  other  effects  —  advancing  to  the  extent  of  9-lOths  of  their  cur- 
rent value. 

The  bank  advances  fths  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  ingots,  or  in  foreign  money,  deposited  with 
them,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  also  accepts  in  deposit,  diamonds,  plate,  and  every  kind  of 
valuable  property,  engaging  to  redeliver  the  same  in  the  state  received,  for  \  per  cent,  per  quarter,  or 
1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Those  who  have  accounts  current  with  the  bank  may  have  all  their  payments  made,  and  money 
received,  by  the  bank,  without  fee.  It  allows  no  interest  on  balances,  and  never  makes  advances  either 
on  personal  security  or  on  mortgage. 

On  the  3]st  of  December,  1832,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  12,650,000  fr.  (506,000/.) 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Prefect,  to  whom  half  yearly  reports  of  its 
situation  are  made.  These  are  printed  entire,  and  distributed  to  the  50  principal  shareholders ;  an  abstract 
being,  at  the  same  time,  published  in  the  Bordeaux  journals. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  there  was  a  severe  run  on  the  bank;  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  gold  from  Paris,  the  directors  were  obliged  to  limit  their  deliveries  in  specie  to  500  fr.  (20/.) 
in  a  single  payment ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  no  notes  were  protested ;  and  the  moment 
supplies  of  gold  could  be  obtained  from  Paris,  the  operations  of  the  bank  resumed  their  usual  course ;  and 
her  affairs  have  been,  during  the  last  3  years,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Exclusive  of  the  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  the  bank  accumulated,  in  1831,  a  surplus  profit  of  72,000  fr.  j  and,  in  1832,  her  surplus 
profits  were  250,000  fr.,  or  10,000/. 

Brokers.  —  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  mercantile  broker  in  France,  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  served  4  years  in  a  commercial  house,  or  with  a  broker,  or  a  notary  public.  They  are  nomi- 
r>ated  by  the  king,  after  their  qualifications  have  been  ascertained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All 
brokers  must  deposit  the  sum  of  8,000  fr.  in  the  treasury,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  conduct,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  At  present  there  are  in  Bordeaux  21  ship  brokers,  24 
merchandise  do.,  20  wine  and  spirit  do.,  7  insurance  do.,  and  20  money  and  exchange  do. :  the  lat<^er  form 
3  separate  class. 

All  foreigners  are  obliged  to  employ  ship  brokers  to  transact  their  business  at  the  Custom-house  ;  and 
although  masters  and  owners  of  French  vessels  might  sometimes  dispense  with  their  services,  they  never 
do  so,  finding  it  to  be,  in  all  cases,  most  advantageous  to  use  their  intervention.  All  duties  outward  on 
vessels  and  cargoes  are  paid  by  the  ship  brokers,  who  invariably  clear  out  all  vessels,  French  as  well  as 
foreign. 

Rates  of  Commission. -^1.  Ship  brokers:— Vessel  in  ballast,  50  cents  (5</.)  per  ton  ;  vessel  loaded  per 
charter  or  on  owners' account,  1  fr.  (lOd.)  per  ton.  2.  Merchandise  brokers:  —  *  percent  on  colonial 
produce,  and  other  goods.  3.  Wine  and  spirit  brokers:— 2  per  cent  on  wine,  &c.  4.  Insurance 
brokers  :  —  |  per  cent  5.  Money  brokers  :  —  |  per  cent  on  Paris  and  foreign  paper ;  \  per  cent  on 
Bordeaux  do.  6.  Merchants :  —  2  per  cent  on  all  sorts  of  operations  between  natives ;  2|  per  cent 
on  all  sorts  of  operations  between  strangers ;  5  per  cent,  on  litigious  affairs ;  1  per  cent  on  goods  in 
transitu,  when  the  constituent  is  present ;  |  per  cent,  on  banking  affairs. 

Insurance  of  ships,  houses,  and  lives  is  effected  at  Bordeaux.  The  first  is  carried  on  partly  by  indivU 
duals,  and  partly  by  companies  ;  the  last  two  by  companies  only.  The  partners  in  these  associations  are 
generally  liable  only  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  they  respectively  hold. 

For  statements  as  to  the  Warehousing  System^  Smuggling,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Havre. 

Quarantine  is  performed  at  Trompeloup,  where  a  spacious  lazaretto  has  been  constructed.  Bordeaux 
is  a  favourable  place  for  repairing  and  careening  ships,  and  for  obtaining  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  stores. 

The  exchange  or  money  brokers  of  Bordeaux  follow  a  kind  of  business  pretty  similar  to  the  London 
private  bankers.  They  receive,  negotiate,  and  pay  bills  and  orders,  of  such  houses  as  have  accounts  open 
with  them,  charging  and  allowing  an  interest  on  balances,  which  varies  from  3|  to  4|  per  cent,  according 
to  circumstances.  They  charge  ^  per  cent  for  negotiating  bills,  and  |  per  cent  on  all  the  payments  they 
make. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  capitalists  who  employ  their  spare  funds  in  discounting  bills.  They  prefer 
bills  at  long  dates,  and  take  from  3  to  6  per  cent  discount,  according  to  the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
paper  presented. 

There  are  not  wanting  individuals  who  guarantee,  with  their  names,  every  sort  of  paper  presented     i 
taking  from  5  to  60  per  cent  for  the  risk.  I 

Customary  Mode  of  Payment,  and  Length  of  Credit.  —  Colonial  produce,  spices,  dye  stuffs,  and  metals 
are  usually  sold  for  cash,  with  3  per  cent  discount    Corn,  flour,  brandy,  and  several  other  articles,  are    , 
sold  for  nett  cash,  without  discount  I 

Wines  are  generally  bought  of  the  cultivators  at  12  and  15  months' credit,  or  6  per  cent  discount. 
When  they  change  hands  amongst  the  merchants,  the  practice  is  to  sell  for  cash,  allowing  3  or  5  per  cent 
discount 

The  usage  is  generally  established  in  Bordeaux,  to  consider  all  paper  having  less  than  oO  days  to  run 
as  cask  J  and  with  such  all  payments  are  made,  where  there  is  not  an  express  stipulation  to  be  paid  in  coin, 
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Tares.  —The  tares  allowed  in  Bordeaux  are  as  follows  :  — 


At  Custom-house. 
Cotton  in  bales,  6  per 
cent. 

Sugar  in  hhds.,  15  per 
cent. 

Do.  in  cases.Havannah, 
&c.,  15  per  cent. 

Do.  in  bales  from  Bour- 
bon, Mauritius,  Ma- 
nilla, &c.,  nett. 

Do.  clayed,  in  hhds., 
■white  and  brown,  lii 
per  cent. 

Rice,from  all  countries, 

none. 
Cottee    in    bags,    tare 

nett,  or  2  per  cent. 


Cocoa  in  bags,tare  nett, 
or  2  per  cent. 


Pepper  in  bags,  2  per 
cent. 


In  Commerce. 
Large  square  bales,  6  per  cent. 
Smaller  do.,  8  per  cent. 
Round  do.,  4  per  cent. 
In  hhds.,  17  per  cent. 

Tret  per  hhd.,  1  kil.  (2-24  lbs.) 
In  cases,  Havannah,  &c.,  14  per  cent. 

Tret  per  case,  1  kil.  (2-24  lbs.) 
In  bales  trom  Bourbon,  &c.,  real. 

Mauritius,   Manilla,   &c.,   8   per 
cent. 
Clayed,  in  hhds.  white,  12  per  cent. 

Tret  per  hhd.,  1  kil. 
Clayed  do.,  brown,  13  per  cent. 

Tret  per  hhd.,  1  kil. 
Tare  nett,  or  12  per  cent. 

In  bags  weighing  CO  kil.  (134  lbs.), 

1  kil. 
Do.from  60^  to  75  kil.  (135  to  168 lbs.), 

1^  kil. 
Do.  above  75  kil.  (168  lbs.),  2  kil. 
In  bags  weighing  60  kil.  (134  lbs.), 

Ikil. 
Do.  60^  kil.  to  75  kil.  (135  to  168  lbs.), 

li  kil. 
Do.  above  75  kil.  (168  Ibs.^,  2  kil. 
In  bags  weighing  60  kil.   (134  lbs.), 

1  kil. 

Do.  from  60^  to  75  kil.  (135',  to  168 

lbs.,)  l.J  kil. 
In  bales,  130  to  150  kil.  (291  to  336 

lbs.),  2  kil. 
In  serons,  50  to  60  kil.(112  to  134  lbs.), 

2  kil. 


At  Curiam  house. 
Indigo,  in  chests,  real 
tare. 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 

12  per  cent. 
Quercitron   bark,  real 

tare. 


Peruvian 
tare. 


Cinnamon  in  chests,  12 

per  cent. 
Do.  in  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Cloves,  real  tare. 


Cochineal,  real  tare. 
Gum  in  casks,  do. 
Mace  and  nutmegs,  do. 
Annotto,  none. 

Sarsaparilla,  real  tare, 
or  2  per  cent. 


In  Commerce. 
In  chests,  real  tare. 
In  serons  weighing  from  45  to  55  kil. 

(101  to  123  lbs.),  7  kil. 
Do.  554  to  65  kil.  (102  to  146  lbs.),  8  kil. 
Do.  65^  to 75  kil.  ( 103  to  168 lbs.),  9  kil. 
I)o.754to95kil.(lG9to2131bs.),10kii. 
Do.  96*   to  107  kil.  (214  to  240  lbs.), 

11  kil. 
Pot  and  pearl,  12  per  cent. 

In  casks  of  200  kil.  and  above  (418 

lbs.),  12  per  cent. 
Do.  from  150^  to  200  kil.  (337  to  448 

lbs.),  15  percent. 
Do.  from  120  to  130  kil.  (269  to  335 

lbs.),  20  per  cent. 
In  chests,  tare  nett. 
In  serons  weighing  from  45  to  57.i  kil. 

(101  to  129  lbs.),  8  kil. 
Do.  GO  to  75  kil.  (134  to  168  lbs.),10  kil. 
Ceylon,  in  serons,  or  single  bales,  3  kil. 
Do.  in  double  bales,  6  kil. 
China,  in  chests,  real  tare. 
In  casks,  real  tare. 
In  bales  weighing  from  30J  to  50  kil. 

(68  to  112  lbs.),  real  tare,  or  2  kil. 
In  bags,  single,  1  kil. 
Real  tare. 
Real  tare. 
Real  tare. 
In  casks,  4  per  cent,  for  leaves,  and 

6  per  cent.  tare. 
In  bales,  5  kil. 


♦**  The  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  given  above,  so  very  superior  to  what  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  publication,  have  been  principally  derived  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  the  house  of  James  Morrison  and  Co.,  who  acquired  his  information  on  the  spot;  but  some  particujars 
have  been  learned  from  the  carefully  drawn-up  answers  made  by  the  Consul  to  the  Circular  Queries. 

Operation  of  the  French  commercial  System  on  the  Trade  of  Bordeaux,  §'c.  —  The  trade 
of  this  great  city  has  suffered  severely  from  the  short-sighted,  anti-social  policy  of  the 
French  government.  This  policy  was  first  broadly  laid  down,  and  systematically  acted 
upon,  by  Napoleon  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  privations 
it  entailed  on  the  people  of  the  Continent  powerfully  contributed  to  accelerate  his 
downfall.  But  those  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  have  not  hitherto  seen  the  expe- 
diency of  returning  to  a  sounder  system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  carried,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  the  "  continental  system"  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  to  a  country  like  France,  of  supplies  of  iron  and 
hardware  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  which  is  produced  by  foreigners  is  excluded,  though  it 
might  be  obtained  for  half  the  price  of  that  which  is  manufactured  at  home.  A  similar 
line  of  policy  has  been  followed  as  to  cotton  yarn,  earthenware,  &c.  And  in  order  to 
force  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  oppressive  duties  have  been  laid,  not 
only  on  foreign  sugar,  but  even  on  that  imported  from  the  French  colonies.  The  oper- 
ation of  this  system  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  has  been  most  mis- 
chievous. By  forcing  France  to  raise,  at  home,  articles  for  the  production  of  which  she 
has  no  natural  or  acquired  capabilities,  the  exportation,  and  consequently  the  growth,  of 
those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  she  is  superior  to  every  other  country,  has  been 
very  greatly  narrowed.  All  commerce  being  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity, 
a  country  that  refuses  to  import  must  cease  to  export.  By  excluding  foreign  produce  — 
by  refusing  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  the  cottons  and  hardware  of  England,  the 
iron  of  Sweden,  the  linens  of  Germany,  and  the  cattle  of  Switzerland  and  Wirtemberg — 
France  has  done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  drive  the  merchants  of  those  countries  from 
her  markets.  They  are  not  less  anxious  than  formerly  to  obtain  her  wines,  brandies, 
and  silks ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  commerce  is  merely  an  exchange  of  products,  and  as 
France  will  accept  very  few  of  the  products  belonging  to  others,  they  cannot,  how 
anxious  soever,  maintain  that  extensive  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  with  her 
they  would  otherwise  carry  on  :  they  sell  little  to  her,  and  their  purchases  are,  of  course, 
proportionally  diminished. 

This,  indeed,  is  in  all  cases  the  necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  prohibitive 
system.  It  never  fails  to  lessen  exportation  to  the  same  extent  that  it  lessens  importation ; 
so  that,  when  least  injurious,  it  merely  substitutes  one  sort  of  industry  for  another  —  the 
production  of  the  article  that  had  been  obtained  from  the  foreigner,  in  the  place  of  the 
production  of  that  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  an  equivalent.  — (See  Commerce.) 

France  is  not  only  extremely  well  situated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  but  she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  productions,  which,  were 
she  to  adopt  a  liberal  commercial  system,  would  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous 
sale  abroad,  and  enable  her  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  largest  amount  of  imports. 
The  superiority  enjoyed  by  Amboyna  in  the  production  of  cloves  is  not  more  decided 
than  that  enjoyed  by  France  in  the  production  of  wine.  Her  claret,  burgundy,  cham- 
pagne, and  brandy,  are  unrivalled ;  and  furnish,  of  themselves,  the  materials  of  a  vast 
commerce.      Indeed,  the  production  of  wine  is,  next  to  the  ordinary  business  of  agri- 
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culture,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  branch  of  industry  in  France.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  landholders  and  merchants  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  the 
admu-able  Petition  et  Memoire  a  VAppui,  presented  by  them  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1828,  that  the  quantity  of  vt^ine  annually  produced  in  France  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  40,000,000  hectolitres,  or  1,060,000,000  gallons  ;  that  its  value  is  not  less  thaji 
from  800,000,000  to  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  from  32,000,000/.  to  40,000,000Z.  sterling; 
and  that  upwards  of  three  millions  of  individuals  are  employed  in  its  production.  In 
some  of  the  southern  departments,  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  population  of 
the  Gironde,  exclusive  of  Bordeaux,  amounts  to  432,839  individuals,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  226,000  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Here,  then,  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  France  has  no  competitor,  which  even 
now  affords  employment  for  about  a  tenth  part  of  her  population,  and  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  indefinite  extension.  The  value  of  the  wines,  brandies,  vinegars,  &c.  exported 
from  France,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1790,  amounted  to  about 
51,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  annual  exports  of  wine 
from  Bordeaux  only,  exceeded  100,000  tuns;  and  as  the  supply  of  wine  might  be 
increased  to  almost  any  amount,  France  has,  in  this  single  article,  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce.  "  Le  gouvernement  Frangais/'  says 
M.  Chaptal,  in  his  work  Sur  V Industrie  Frangaise,  "  doit  les  plus  grands  encouragements 
a  la  culture  des  vignes,  soit  qu'il  considere  ses  produits  relativement  a  la  consommation 
interieure,  soit  qu'il  les  envisage  sous  le  rapport  de  notre  commerce  avec  I'etranger,  dont 
il  est  en  effet  la  base  essentielle."* 

But  instead  of  labouring  to  extend  this  great  branch  of  industry,  government  has 
consented  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  interests  of  the  iron-founders,  and  the  planters  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadaloupe !  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  they  were  at  all  aware  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  their  policy.  Theirs  is  only  one  instance,  among  myriads 
that  may  be  specified,  to  prove  tliat  ignorance  in  a  ministry  is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bad 
intentions.  The  consideration,  apparently  not  a  very  recondite  one,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bounty  of  nature,  wine  was  not  gratuitously  produced  in  France,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  exported  except  for  an  equivalent,  would  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  ministers  of  Louis  and  Charles  X.  But  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  did 
not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hollowness  of  their  system  of  policy.  In  1822,  when  the 
project  for  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  iron,  linens,  &c.  was  under  discussion,  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  other  great  commercial  cities,  and  the  wine- 
growers of  the  Gironde,  and  some  other  departments,  presented  petitions  to  the  Chambers, 
in  which  they  truly  stated,  that  it  was  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  attempt 
selling  to  the  foreigner,  without,  at  the  same  time,  buying  from  him ;  and  expressed 
their  conviction,  that  the  imposition  of  the  duties  in  question  would  be  fatal  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  and  would  consequently  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  the  wine- 
growers and  silk  manufacturers.  These  representations  did  not,  however,  meet  with  a 
very  courteous  reception.  They  were  stigmatised  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  interested 
persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the  policy  of  ministers  ;  and  in  their  ardour  to  extend 
and  perfect  it,  did  not  hesitate  deeply  to  injure  branches  of  industry  on  which  several 
millions  of  persons  are  dependent,  in  order  that  a  few  comparatively  insignificant 
businesses,  nowise  suited  to  France,  and  supporting  100,000  persons,  might  be  bolstered 
up  and  protected ! 

The  event  has  shown  that  the  anticipations  of  the  merchants  were  but  too  well  founded. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  laid  before  the  late  Commission  d'Enquete  by 
government,  and  those  given  in  the  above-mentioned  Petition  et  Memoire  a  VAppui  from 
the  Gironde.  According  to  the  tables  printed  by  the  Commission,  the  export  of  wine 
from  France  is,  at  this  moment,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1789.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that,  had  there  not  been  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  in  operation,  the 
export  of  wine  ought  to  have  been  very  greatly  augmented.  The  United  States,  Russia, 
England,  Prussia,  and  all  those  countries  that  have  at  all  times  been  the  great  importers 
of  French  wines,  have  made  prodigious  advances  in  wealth  and  population  since  1789; 
and,  had  the  commerce  with  them  not  been  subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  their  imports  of  French  wine  would  have  been  much  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  period. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Commission  are  entitled  to  ex- 
tremely little  credit.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  export  of  wine  from  Bordeaux,  which 
has  always  been  the  great  market  for  this  species  of  produce,  the  statements  in  the 
Memoire  a  VAppui  are  taken  from  the  Custom-house  returns.  Their  accuracy  may, 
therefore,  be  depended  upon,  and  they  show  an  extraordinary  falling  off.  Previously  to 
the  Revolution,  the  exports  amounted  to  100,000  tuns  a  year  —  (Peuchet,  Statistique 
Elementaire,  p.  138.)  ;  but  since  1820,  they  have  only  been  as  follows  :  — 

Tuns.  I  Tuns.  I  Tuns.  I  Tuns. 

1«20,    61,110.  1822,    S9,955.  1824,    39,625.  1826,    48,464. 

1S21,    63,211.         I  1823,    51/)29.  |         1825,    4{5,3]4.         |         1827,    54,492.  J 
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It  is  also  stated  {MSmoire,  p.  33.),  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  exports  has  been 
made  on  speculation ;  and  that  the  markets  of  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Hamburgh,  &c. 
are  glutted  with  PVench  wines,  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  *'  Dans  ce  moment," 
(25th  April,  1828,)  it  is  said  in  the  Memoire,  "  il  existe  en  consignation,  a  Hambourg, 
12,000  a  15,000  barriques  de  vin  pour  compte  des  proprietaires  du  departement  de  la 
Gironde,  qui  seront  trop  heureux  s'ils  ne  perdent  que  leur  capital." 

This  extraordinary  decline  in  the  foreign  demand  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding glut  of  the  home  market,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices,  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  number 
of  merchants  and  agriculturists.  It  is  estimated,  that  thei-e  were,  in  April,  1828,  no 
feM-er  than  600,000  tons  of  wine  in  the  Gironde,  for  which  no  outlet  could  be  found ; 
and  the  glut,  in  the  other  departments,  is  said  to  have  been  proportionally  great.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  wine  has  reacted  on  the  vineyards,  most  of  which  have  become  quite 
unsaleable ;  and  a  total  stop  has  been  put  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  Nor  have 
matters  been  in  the  least  amended  during  the  current  year  :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  getting  worse.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  that  wine  is  now 
frequently  seized,  and  sold  by  the  revenue  officers  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes  ;  and  it 
appears,  from  some  late  statements  in  the  Memorial  liordelais  (a  newspaper  published  at 
Bordeaux),  that  the  wine  so  sold  has  not  recently  fetched  moi-e,  at  an  average,  than 
about  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  its  production  ! 

The  following  official  account  of  the  exports  of  wine  from  the  Gironde,  during  the  3 
years  ending  with  1831,  sets  the  extraordinary  decline  of  this  important  trade  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view  :  — 

Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal.      I    Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal.    I     Year.  Litres.  Imp.  Gal. 

1829      43,832,064  =  9,643,053    |    1830      28,551,863  =  6,281,412    |    1831      24,409,604  =  5,370,110 

The  exports  of  brandy  have  declined  in  about  the  same  degree;  and  the  foreign 
shipping  frequenting  the  port  has  been  diminished  nearly  a  half. 

Such  are  the  effects  that  the  restrictive  system  of  policy  has  had  on  the  wine  trade  of 
France,  —  on  a  branch  of  industry  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  employs  three  millions 
of  people.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  landowners  and  merchants 
are  fully  aware  of  the  source  of  the  misery  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  They 
know  that  they  are  not  suffering  from  hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  but  from  the  blind  and  senseless  policy  of  their  own  government ;  that  they 
are  victims  of  an  attempt  to  counteract  the  most  obvious  principles  —  to  make  France 
produce  articles  directly  at  home,  which  she  might  obtain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange 
for  wine,  brandy,  &c.  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  they  now  cost.  Theij 
cannot  export,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  import.  Hence  they  do  not  ask  for  bounties 
and  prohibitions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  disclaim  all  such  quack  nostrums ;  and  demand 
what  can  alone  be  useful  to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  —  a  free  commercial 
system. 

"  Consid^r^  en  lui-meme,"  say  the  landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde,  "  le  systfeme  prohibitif 
est  la  plus  deplorable  des  erreurs.  La  nature,  dans  sa  variety  infinie,  a  d^parti  k  chaque  contr^e  ses 
attributs  particuliers ;  elle  a  impriin^  sur  chaque  sol  sa  veritable  destination,  et  c'est  par  la  diversite  des 
produits  et  des  besoins,  qu'elle  a  voulu  unir  les  hommes  par  un  lien  universel,  et  op^rer  entre  eux  ces 
rapprochements,  qui  ont  produit  le  commerce  et  la  civilisation. 

"  Quelle  est  la  base  du  systeme  prohibitif?  Une  veritable  chimfere,  qui  consiste  ^  essayer  de  vendre  k 
r^tranger  sans  acheter  de  lui. 

"  Quelle  est  done  la  consequence  la  plus  immediate  du  systeme  prohibitif,  ou,  en  d'autres  termes,  du 
monopole  ?  C'est  que  le  pays  qui  est  plac^  sous  son  empire  ne  peut  vendre  ses  produits  h  I'ttranger.  Le 
voil^  done  refoul^  dans  lui-meme  ;  et  h  ('impossibility  de  vendre  ce  qu'il  a  de  trop,  vient  se  joindre  la 
ntcessitt'  de  payer  plus  cher  ce  qui  lui  manque. 

"  Notre  Industrie  ne  demandoit,  pour  fructifier,  ni  la  faveur  d'un  monopole,  ni  cette  foule  d'artifices  et 
des  secours  dont  bien  d'autres  ont  impose  le  fardeau  au  pays.  Une  sageliberte  commerciale,  une  ^conomie 
pohtique  fondee  sur  la  nature,  en  rapport  avec  la  civilisation,  en  harmonic  avec  tous  les  interets  veri- 
tables ;  telle  t  toit  son  seul  besoin.  Livree  k  son  essor  naturel,  elle  se  seroit  ^tendue  d'elle-meme  sur  la 
France  de  1814,  comme  sur  cellede  1789;  elle  auroit  forme  la  plus  riche  branche  de  son  agriculture  ;  elle 
auroit  fait  circuler,  et  dans  son  sol  natal,  et  dans  tout  le  sol  du  royaume,  une  sfeve  de  vie  et  de  richesse  ; 
elle  auroit  encore  attire  sur  nos  plages  le  commerce  du  monde;  et  la  France,  au  lieu  de  s'^riger  avec 
effort  en  pays  manufacturier,  auroit  reconquis,  par  la  force  des  choses,  une  superiority  incontestable 
comme  pays  agricole. 

"  Le  systeme  contraire  a  prevalu. 

"  La  ruine  d'un  des  plus  importants  d^partements  de  la  France ;  la  d^tresse  des  d^partements  circon- 
voisins  ;  le  d^perissement  gdn^Tai  du  Midi ;  une  immense  population  attaqu^e  dans  ses  moyens  d'exis- 
tence  ;  un  capital  enorme  compromis  ;  la  perspective  de  ne  pouvoir  pr(?lever  I'impot  sur  notre  sol  appauvri 
et  depouille;  un  prejudire  immense  pour  tous  les  d^partements  dont  nous  somme  tributaires;  und6. 
croisscment  rapide  dans  celles  de  nos  consommations  qui  profitent  au  Nord ;  la  stagnation  g^n^rale  du 
commerce,  avec  tous  les  dt'sastres  qu'elle  entraine,  toutes  les  pertes  qu'elle  produit,  et  tous  les  dommages 
ou  mat^Tiels,  ou  politiques  ou  moraux,  qui  en  sont  I'in^vitable  suite ;  enfin,  I'aneantissement  de  plus  en 
plus  irreparable  de  tous  nos  anciens  rapports  commerciaux  ;  les  autres  peuples  s'enrichissant  de  nos  pertes 
et  d^veloppant  leur  systeme  commercial  sur  les  debris  du  nt'itre; 

"  Tels  sont  les  fruits  amers  du  systeme  dont  nous  avons  €U  les  principales  victimes." 

Such  is  the  well  authenticated  account,  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  12,563 
landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde,  oi  the  practical  operation  and  real  effect  of  that 
very  system  of  policy,  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  held  up  for  imitatior 
to  the  parliament  of  England  ! 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  silk  trade  of  France,  the  most  important  branch 
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of  her  manufacturing  industry,  and  one  in  which  she  had  long  the  superiority,  is  similar, 
and  hardly  less  destructive.  Her  prohibitions  have  forced  others  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  so  that  the  foreign  demand  for  silks  is  rapidly  diminishing.  It  is  stated,  in 
Observations  addressees  d  la  Commission  d' Enquete,  by  the  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Lyons,  that  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  "  Ce  qui 
doit  surtout  exciter,"  he  observes,  "  la  sollicitude  du  gouvernement,  et  le  decider  a 
entrer  dans  nos  vues,  c'est  Petat  deplorable,  alarmant,  de  la  fabrique  de  Lyon  :  les  quatre 
annees  de  1824  a  1827  otfrent  sur  les  quatre  annees  precedentes  un  deficit  qui  excede 
150  mille  kilog.  pour  les  seules  expeditions  d'Allemagne;  I'annee  1828,  et  I'annee 
courante,  1829,  nous  donnent  une  progression  decroissante  plus  efFrayante  encore."  — 
(p.  11.)  It  is  further  stated,  in  a  Report  l)y  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  that  there 
were  26,000  looms  employed  in  that  city  in  1824,  while  at  present  there  are  not  more 
than  15,000.  The  competition  of  Switzerland  and  England  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  producing  these  effects.  At  Zurich,  where  there  were  only  3,000  looms  em- 
ployed in  ]  815,  there  were,  in  1830,  more  than  5,000 ;  and  at  Eberfeld,  where  there  were 
none  in  1815,  there  were  then  above  1,000.  Switzerland  is  said  to  have,  in  all,  11,000 
looms  employed  at  this  moment  (1833)  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  broad  silks. 

Besides  the  injury  done  to  the  wine  trade  of  France  by  her  anti-commercial  system, 
it  has  been  much  injured  by  the  octrois,  and  other  duties  laid  on  wine  when  used  for 
home  consumption.  These,  however,  have  been  modified  since  the  accession  of  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  experience  that  has  been  afforded  of 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  prohibitive  system,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  real  sources  of  wealth,  will  at  no  distant  period  cause  the 
adoption  of  such  changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  France,  'as  may  render  it 
more  conducive  to  her  interest,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
we  were  hostile  to  France,  we  should  wish  her  to  continue  the  present  system  ;  but  we 
disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  such  feelings.  We  are  truly  anxious  for  her  prosperity,  for 
her  sake  and  our  own  ;  for,  unless  she  be  surrounded  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass, 
whatever  contributes  to  her  prosperity  must,  in  some  degree,  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  her  neighbours. 

"  Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  success,"  said  Mr.  Hume, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  when  the  prosperity  of  others  was  generally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  "  we  should  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  same 
state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities  ;  they  could  take 
none  from  us  :  our  domestic  commerce  itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation, 
example,  and  instruction ;  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  con- 
dition to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that  Great  Britain, 
and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  ministers  adopt 
such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments  towards  each  other."  —  {Essay  on  the  Jealousy 
of  Trade.) 

For  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  French  commercial 
system,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  99th  Number  of  the  Ediiiburgh  Re- 
view, contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  foregoing  statements  are 
taken  from  that  article. 

BOSTON,  a  commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  largest  town  of  New  England,  in  lat.  42°  23'  N.,  long.  71°  4'  W.  Population,  in 
1830,  62,000.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep 
bay,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  the  narrow  isthmus  called  Boston  Neck.  But  it  communicates,  by 
means  of  extensive  wooden  bridges,  with  Charleston  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and 
Avith  Dorchester  on  the  south.  Boston  Bay  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  studded  with 
many  islands.  The  plan,  on  the  opposite  side,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  could 
be  derived  from  any  description. 

References  to  Plan.  —  A,  outer  light-  louse,  65  feet  high,  having  a  revolving  light,  alternately  brilliant 
40  and  obscured  20  seconds.  B,  buoy  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  shoal,  off  Alderton  Point.  C,  D,  E, 
Great,  Middle,  and  Outward  Brewster's  Islands.  F,  George's  Island.  The  passage  for  ships,  lying  between 
this  island  and  the  rocks  on  the  o])posite  side  of  Lovell's  Island  (G\  being  very  narrow,  it  is,  in  effect, 
the  kev  of  the  harbour;  and  large  sums  have  recently  been  expended  on  its  fortification.  To  the  south 
of  George's  Island,  and  Hosy)ital  Island  (H),  is  Nantasket  road,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  The 
outer  harbour  lies  to  the  west  of  Lovell's  (G)  and  George's  (F)  Islands,  being  separated  from  the  inner 
harbour  by  Castle  Island  (Ml,  and  Governor's  Island  (N;.  On  the  north  end  of  Long  Island  (I)  is  a  har- 
bour fixed  light,  27  feet  high.  K,  Deer  Island,  L,  Spectacle  Island.  O,  Middle  Ground,  dry  at  f  ebb. 
P,  Upper  and  Middle  Ground  having,  at  ebb,  only  5  feet  water.  Q,  Thomson's  Island.  R,  Dorchester 
peninsula.  S,  Noodle  Island.  T,  Charleston.  Governor's  Island  (N),  Castle  Island  (M),  and  Noodle's 
Island  (S),  are  all  fortified.  The  course  that  a  ship  ought  to  steer  is  marked  by  the  dotted  line,  leading 
between  the  light-house  and  Alderton  Point,  and  between  George's  Island  (F)  and  Lovell's  Island  (G). 
The  soundings  are  laid  down  in  fathoms  at  low  water. 
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Shipping.  —  According  to  the  official  accounts  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833,  the 
registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  Boston  in  1831  amounted  tol38,174  tons,  of  which 
21,084  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  17,784  in  the  fisheries.* 

In  1831,  there  arrived  from  foreign  parts  766  ships,  of  the  burden  of  126,980  tons.  Of  these  were, 
American,  671  ships,  tonnage  115,780;  and  British,  86  ships,  tonnage  9,350.  With  the  exception  of 
Sweden,  which  sent  3,  there  was  not  more  than  1  ship  from  any  other  country !  In  1832,  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  1,064  ships,  tonnage  not  stated  :  of  these,  842  were  American,  and  211  British. 

The  arrivals  coastwise  in  1832  were  3,536 ;  of  these  were  62  ships,  514  brigs,  2,332  schooners,  and  628 
sloops. 

Shipping  Charges.  —  For  an  account  of  these,  see  New  York. 

Hou}  to  enter  the  Port.  —  In  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  a  ship  should  bring  the  light-house  to  bear  W. 
by  N.  to  W.N.  W.,  and  run  direct  for  it.  The  largest  ships  may  pass  it  at  within  less  than  a  cable's 
length.  If  there  be  no  pilot  on  board,  or  the  master  be  unacquainted  with  the  harbour,  or  the  wind  be 
north-westerly,  which  is  the  most  unfavourable  for  entering,  she  had  better  steer  W.  by  S.  for  Nantasket 
roads,  where  she  may  anchor,  and  get  a  pilot. 

Mooring,  ^c.  —  Generally  speaking,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  the  largest  ships  to  come 
up  to  town  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  They  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where  they  lie  in 
perfect  safety.  There  are  in  all  about  60  wharfs  ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  built  on  piles,  with  a 
superstructure  of  stone  and  earth.  The  two  principal  are  "  Long  Wharf,"  550  yards  in  length  ;  and 
•'  Cen'ral  Wharf,"  413  yards  long  by  50  in  breadth,  having  a  range  of  lofty  brick  stores  and  warehouses 
along  its  v\hole  length. 

Pilotage.  —  No  particular  place  is  specified  at  which  vessels  must  heave  to  for  a  pilot.  But  all  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  coasters  under  200  tons,  and  American  vessels  laden  with  plaster  of  Paris  from 
British  America,  if  hailed  by  a  pilot  within  about  1|  mile  of  the  outer  light,  must  take  him  on  board, 
under  a  penalty  of  50  dollars.  If  they  have  got  within  this  distance  before  being  hailed,  the  obligation 
to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ceases.  This  regulation  has  obviously  been  dictated  by  a  wish  to  have  the  pilots 
constantly  on  the  alert ;  it  being  supposed  that  masters  not  well  acquainted  with  the  bay  will  heave  to  to 
take  one  on  board,  though  they  have  got  within  the  free  limits. 


Table  of  the  Rates  of  Pilotage  on 

Outward  and  Inward  bound  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  Boston. 

Outward. 

Inward.                                              | 

From  Not.  1.  to  May  1. 

From  May  1.  to  Nov.  2. 

From  Nov.  1.  to  May  1. 

From  May  1.  to  Nov.  1.      | 

Ships 

Doi. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships 

:doi. 

Ships 

Dol. 

Ships       Dol. 

drwg. 
Water. 

F^ot. 

drwe. 
Water. 

T^Z. 

drwK. 
WatSr. 

F^t. 

drwg. 
Watfr. 

Foot. 

drwij. 
Water. 

EV)ot. 

»;. 

Foot. 

^Zfr. 

^Z. 

drwg.        vex 
Water.     Foot 

7  ft. 

0-90 

17  ft. 

V\{) 

7  ft. 

0-75 

17  ft. 

1-00 

7  ft. 

1-45 

17  ft. 

1-87 

7  ft. 

1-10 

17  ft.     lo5 

8 

0-90 

18 

1-20 

8 

0-75 

18 

1-00 

8 

1-45 

18 

2-50 

8 

rio 

18          1-88 

9 

0-.90 

19 

T30 

9 

075 

19 

T2.5 

9 

l-^'j 

19 

275 

9 

1-10 

19          1-88 

10 

0-95 

20 

1-50 

10 

0-80 

20 

T.50 

10 

V56 

20 

fj-oo 

10 

1-20 

20          1-88 

11 

1-00 

21 

2-00 

11 

0-85 

21 

1-75 

11 

T72 

21 

4-00 

11 

1-25 

21          2-80 

12 

1-05 

22 

2-5() 

12 

0-90 

22 

2-00 

12 

177 

22 

4-(K) 

12 

l-3() 

22          3-(;0 

13 

110 

23 

2  75 

13 

0'.95 

23 

2  25 

13 

177 

23 

4-00 

13 

1-35 

23          3-00 

14 

lio 

24 

2-75 

14 

0-95 

24 

2-25 

14 

1-87 

24 

4-00 

14 

1-35 

24         300 

15 

1-10 

25 

2-75 

15 

0-95 

25 

2.25 

15 

1-87 

25 

4-00 

15 

1-35 

25          o-OO 

16 

110 

16 

0  95 

16 

1-87 

16 

1-35 

Careening,  Stores,  8;c.  —  Boston  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing  ships.  All 
kinds  of  supplies  may  be  had  of  the  best  quality  and  at  moderate  prices. 

Customs  Bevenue.  —  The  amount  collected  at  Boston  in  1831  was  5,227,592  dollars  =  1,176,208/.  4*. 
—  (For  an  account  of  the  American  warehousing  system,  see  New  York.) 

Immigration.  — The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  Boston  is  not  great,  seldom  exceeding  1,600  in  a 
year.  A  city  ordinance  directs  that  the  masters  of  vessels  bringing  immigrants  shall  enter  into  a  bond 
with  sureties  to  the  amount  of  200  dollars  for  each  immigrant,  that  he  shall  not  become  a  charge  upon  the 
state  for  3  years,  or  pay  a  commutation  of  5  dollars  on  account  of  each  individual.  But  this  regulation 
does  not  apply  to  immigrants  having  a  reasonable  amount  of  property  5  the  declaration  of  the  foreign  conr 
suls  as  to  this  point  is  commonly  acted  upon. 

Trade  of  Boston,  8fc.  —  Boston  has  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  southern  states 
and  with  foreign  countries,  and  is  also  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  American 
fisheries.  She  is  wholly  indebted  to  her  southern  neighbours,  and  principally  to  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  supplies  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  for  large 
quantities  of  barley,  maize,  oatmeal,  oats,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  cotton,  tobacco,  staves,  rice, 
&c.  Of  these,  the  imports  of  flour  may  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  400,000  barrels 
a  year;  all  sorts  of  grain  to  about  2,000,000  bushels;  cotton,  160,000  bales;  staves, 
3,000,000,  &c.  Her  returns  are  made,  partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as  beef,  pork, 
lard,  &c.  ;  partly  and  principally  in  the  produce  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  in 
which  Massachusetts  is  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  partly 
in  the  produce  of  her  fisheries  and  foreign  trade.  At  an  average,  Boston  annually  sends 
to  the  southern  ports  of  the  Union  about  45,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  165,000 
barrels  of  mackarel,  herrings,  alewives,  &c.  ;  20,000  quintals  of  dried  and  smoked 
fish  ;  3,500,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes ;  600,000  bundles  of  paper  ;  besides  a  very  large 
amount  of  cotton  and  \roollen  manufactured  goods,  nails,  furniture,  cordage,  &c.  ;  so  as 
to  leave  a  large  balance  in  her  favour.  Her  exports  of  native  produce  to  foreign 
countries  consist  principally  of  the  same  articles  she  sends  to  the  southern  states ;  but 
she  also  exports  a  large  amount  of  the  foreign  produce  she  had  previously  imported. 
The  imports  from  abroad  consist  principally  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods;  linens, 
canvas,    &c.  ;     hardware,   silks,  sugar,  tea,    coffee,  wines   and   brandy,  spices,  hides, 

•  By  comparing  this  return  with  that  for  1828,  given  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  interim  in  the  amount  of  shipping;  this  however,  is 
not  really  the  case.    For  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy,  see  art.  New  York. 
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indigo,  dye  woods,  &c.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1832,  amounted  to  18,118,900 
dollars ;  while  the  exports  of  native  produce,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  only 
4,656,635  dollars,  and  of  native  and  foreign  produce  together,  to  11,993,763  dollars; 
the  balance  against  Massachusetts  being  paid  off  by  bills  upon  the  southern  states,  to 
which  she  exports  much  more  than  she  imports.  New  York  alone  is,  in  fact,  supposed 
to  be  at  all  times  indebted  to  Boston  about  5,000,000  dollars.     We  subjoin  a  summary 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  with  Foreign  Countries  in  1831. 


Imports  from 

Dollars. 

Exports  to 

Dollars. 

Russia               -                   -                - 

Sweden  and  Denmark 

Brazil 

England               ,                 -                - 

British  East  Indies 

Do.     West  Indies 

Do.     American  provinces 
Cuba  and  Spanish  West  Indies 
China                 -                -               - 

From  other  places  to  Boston 

Total  value  of  imports  to  Boston 
To    other   ports  in   Massachusetts  7 
from  various  places           -          -J 

Total  value  of  imports  into  Mas-  J 
sachusetts              -                -3 

1,606,300 

322,800 

396,-500 

6,030,000 

685,000 

92,000 

92,100 

1,991,300 

762,000 

Russia                .                -                  - 
Sweden  and  Denmark 
Brazil                  -                -                 > 
England              -               .               - 
British  East  Indies 

Do.      West  Indies 

Do.      American  provinces 
Cuba  and  Spanish  West  Indies 
China                 .              -                 - 

To  other  places  from  Boston 

Total  value  of  exports  from  Boston 
To  various  places  from  other  ports  7 
in  Massachusetts           -              -  j 

Total   value  of  exports    from") 
Massachusetts           -            -J 

7,733,763  dollars  =  1,740,096/.  13s.  6c 

176,400 
285,600 
428,500 
200,(,()0 
426,0(0 
80,500 
531,000 
1,077,000 
325,000 

12,278,000 
1,000,000 

3,530,000 
2,000,000 

13,278,000 
991,056 

5,530,000 
£,203,763 

7,733,763 

14,269,056 

14,269,056  dollars  =  3,210,527/.  12* 

sterling. 

I.  sterling. 

Banks.  —  In  January,  1833,  there  were  84  banks  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  24  were  in 
Boston.  Of  the  latter,  4  or  5  were  only  recently  established.  We  subjoin  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
principal  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Boston  banks  in  1830 ;  and  for  further  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Banks  (Foreign). 


Banks. 

Shares. 

Each. 

Capital. 

Time  and  Rate  of 
Dividend. 

Amount  of 
Dividend. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

U.  S.  Branch 

15,000 

100 

1,500,000 

Jan.    3i— July  3| 

105,000 

American              -           -           - 

7,500 

100 

750,000 

April  1  —Oct.  2 

22,500 

Massachusetts 

3,200 

250 

800,000 

April  2  —Oct.  2i 

36,000 

New  England 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

60,000 

State  Bank 

30,000 

60 

1,800,000 

April  2|— Oct.  2| 

90,000 

Washington           .           -          - 

5,000 

lOO 

500,000 

April  li-Oct.  2i 

18,750 

Commonwealth 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

Eagle               .               -               - 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

Globe 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  24— Oct.  3 

55,000 

Union               _               -              - 

8,000 

100 

800,000 

April  2  —Oct.  2| 

44,000 

Boston              .              -            - 

12,000 

75 

900,000 

April  0  —Oct.  3 

27,000 

City 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  ]i— Oct.  3 

45,000 

Columbian           ... 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  2  —Oct.  21 

22,500 

Franklin           ... 

1,000 

100 

100,000 

April  3  —Oct.  34 

6,500 

'lYemont            -            - 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  0  —Oct.  2i 

12,500 

North  Bank 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  3|— Oct.  3i 

33,7.50 

SufiTolk 

7,500 

100 

750,000 

April  3  —Oct.  3 

45,(«'0 

Atlantic 

Totals        . 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  2|— Oct.  1| 

20,000 

149,200 

13,900,000 

703,500 

So  that  there  were  in  1830,  in  Boston,  18  banks  with  a  capital  of  13,900,000  dollars.  The  dividends  on 
this  sum  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  703,500  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  S-06  per  cent.  The  paper 
under  discount  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  70,000,000  dollars.  —  {Statement  by  J.  H.  Goddard,  New 
York  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.-) 

Insurance  Companies.  —  Insurance,  both  fire  and  marine,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  joint  stock 
companies,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  individuals.  The  stocks  of  the  different  insurance  companies 
amounted  in  January,  1833,  to6;675,(XK)  dollars.  Only  one  company  is  established  for  insurance  upon  lives. 
The  stocks  of  the  different  insurance  companies  produced,  in  1830,  an  average  dividend  of  5'113  per  cent. 

Credit.  — Foreign  goods  are  frequently  sold  for  ready  money,  but  more  usually  at  a  credit  of  from  3  to 
12  months  :  average  length  of  credit,  6  months ;  but  on  iron  and  some  other  articles,  12  months'  credit  is 
given.     Discount  for  ready  money  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Cojnmission.  —  The  rates  of  commission  are  arbitrary,  varying  from  2  to  5,  and  sometimes  {del  credere 

included)  to  7§  per  cent.     On  small  accounts,  and  West  India  goods,  5  per  cent,  is  usually  charged.     The 

I    ordinary  rate  may  be  taken  at  2^  per  cent.  ;  but  competition  is  so  great,  that  commission  merchants  may 

be  found  who  will  transact  business  on  almost  any  terms.     Sometimes  whole  cargoes  are  sold  by  brokers 

on  an  agreement  to  receive  a  specific  sum  in  lieu  of  commission  and  brokerage. 

Bankruptcy.  —  The  law  as  to  bankruptcy  in  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  in  a  most  disgraceful  state. 
Preferences  are  very  frequently  given ;  and  property  is  in  many  instances  conveyed,  for  behoof  of  the 
bankrupt's  family,  to  persons  said  to  be  creditors  to  a  corresponding  amount,  without  their  having  any 
real  claim  to  such  character.  It  is  true  that  these  conveyances  may  be  cancelled  ;  but  the  difficultiea 
in  the  way  are  so  great,  that  they  are  seldom  set  aside.  The  safest  course  that  a  foreigner,  or  one  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  city,  can  pursue,  is  to  deal  only  for  ready  money ;  and  to  employ  none  but 
the  most  respectable  agents. 
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Money.— In  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  New  England,  the  dollar  passes  at  6s. ;  so  that  the  pound 
sterling  =  1/.  6a\  8d.  Boston  currency.— (For  further  particulars  as  to  Monet/,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  see 
New  York.) 

We  have  derived  these  details  partly  from  the  authorities  referred  to,  partly  from  private  information, 
and  partly  from  the  elaborate  Answers  of  the  Consul  to  (he  Ca-cuiar  Queries. 

BOTARGO,  called  in  Provence  Bouargues,  a  sausage  made  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  roe  of  the  mullet.  The  bes't  comes  from  Tunis 
and  Alexandria. 

BOTTLES  (Yr.  Bouteilles  ;  Ger.  Botcteillen ;  It.  Bottiglie ;  Fiaschi ;  Rus.  Buliilki ; 
Sp.  Botellas),  glass  vessels  for  holding  liquids,  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 
They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  duty  of  8s.  a  cwt.  on  bottle  glass, 
like  the  duties  on  other  descriptions  of  glass,  is  both  oppressive  in  amount,  and  is  imposed 
and  collected  in  the  most  vexatious  manner.  The  manufacture  has  declined  considerably; 
since  182d.  — (For  further  details,  see  Glass.) 

BOTTOMRY  and  RESPONDENTIA.  —  Bottomry,  in  commercial  navigation,  is 
a  mortgage  of  the  ship.  The  owner  or  captain  of  a  ship  is,  under  certain  circumstances, 
authorised  to  borrow  money,  either  to  fit  her  out  so  as  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  or  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  the  voyage,  pledging  the  keel,  or  bottom  of  the  ship 
(a  part  for  the  whole),  in  security  for  payment.-  In  bottomry  contracts  it  is  stipulated, 
that  if  the  ship  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  lender  shall  lose  his  whole 
money ;  but  if  the  ship  arrive  in  safety  at  her  destination,  the  lender  is  then  entitled  to 
get  back  his  principal,  and  the  interest  agreed  upon,  however  much  that  interest  may 
exceed  the  legal  rate.  — (^Black.  Com.  book  ii.  c.  30.)  The  extraordinary  hazard  run 
by  the  lenders  of  money  on  bottomry,  who,  in  fact,  become  adventurers  in  the  voyage, 
has  been  held,  in  all  countries,  as  justifying  them  in  stipulating  for  the  highest  rate 
of  interest. 

When  the  loan  is  not  on  the  ship,  but  on  the  goods  laden  on  board,  which,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  borrower's  personal 
responsibility  is  then  the  principal  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  which  is 
therefore  called  respondentia.  In  this  consists  the  principal  difference  between  bottomry 
and  respondentia.  The  one  is  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  the  other  upon  the  goods.  The 
money  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  lender,  with  the  marine  interest,  upon  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  ship,  in  the  one  case ;  and  of  the  goods,  in  the  other.  In  all  other  respects,  these 
contracts  are  nearly  the  same,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles.  In  the  former, 
the  ship  and  tackle,  being  hypothecated,  are  liable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bor- 
rower; in  the  latter,  the  lender  has,  in  general,  only  the  personal  security  of  the 
borrower. 

This  contract,  which  must  always  he  in  writing,  is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a 
deed  poll,  called  a  bill  of  bottomry,  executed  by  the  borrower ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
a  bond  or  obligation,  with  a  penalty.  But  whatever  may  be  its  form,  it  must  contain 
the  names  of  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  those  of  the  ship  and  the  master  ;  the  sum  lent, 
with  the  stipulated  marine  interest ;  the  voyage  proposed,  with  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  risk  which  the  lender  is  to  run.  It  must  show  whether  the  money  is 
"lent  upon  the  ship,  or  upon  goods  on  board,  or  on  both ;  and  every  other  stipulation  and 
agreement  which  the  parties  may  think  proper  to  introduce  into  the  contract.  —  ( See 
the  Forms  at  the  end  of  this  article. ) 

"  It  is  obvious,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  that  a  loan  of  money  upon  bottomry,  while 
it  relieves  the  owner  from  many  of  the  perils  of  a  maritime  adventure,  deprives  him  also 
of  a  great  part  of  the  profits  of  a  successful  voyage;  and,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  the 
owners^  residence,  where  they  may  exercise  their  own  judgment  upon  the  propriety  of 
borrowing  money  in  this  manner,  the  master  of  the  ship  is,  by  the  maritime  law  of  all 
states,  precluded  from  doing  it,  so  as  to  bind  the  interest  of  his  owners  without  their 
consent.  With  regard  to  a  foreign  country,  the  rule  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  master  of 
a  vessel  has  occasion  for  money  to  repair  or  victual  his  ship,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  enterprise  in  which  she  is  engaged ;  whether  the 
occasion  arises  from  any  extraordinary  peril  or  misfortune,  or  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  adventure ;  he  may,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  borrow  money  on  bottomry 
at  marine  interest,  and  pledge  the  ship,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned  in  the  voyage,  for 
repayment  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage.  When  this  is  done,  the  owners  are  never 
personally  responsible.  The  remedy  of  the  lender  is  against  the  master  of  the  ship.'' 
—  (Law  of  Shipping,  part  ii.  c.  3.) 

In  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds,  the  lender  receives  the  whole  of  his  principal 
and  interest,  or  nothing  ;  he  is  not  answerable  for  general  or  particular  average*,-  nor  will 
any  loss  by  capture,  if  subsequently  recaptured,  affect  his  claim.     In  this  respect  our 

*  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  doubts  this ;  but  it  was  so  decided  by  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Jovce  r. 
Williamson,  B.  R.  Mich.  23  Geo,  3. 
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law  differs  from  that  of  France  (  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  830.)  and  most  other  countries  : 
the  lenders  on  bottomry  bonds  being  there  subject  to  average,  as  our  underwriters  upon 
pohcies  of  insurance.  No  loss  can  void  a  bottomry  contract,  unless  a  total  loss,  proceed- 
ing from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  during  the  voyage,  and  within  the  time  specified  by  the  con- 
tract. If  the  loss  happen  through  any  default  or  act  of  the  owners  or  master,  to  which 
the  lender  was  not  privy,  he  may  still  recover. 

There  is  no  restriction  by  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  money  may 
be  lent  on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia,  except  in  the  single  case  of  loans  on  the  ships 
of  foreigners  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  7  Geo.  1.  stat.  1. 
c.  21.  §  2. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  master  of  a 
ship  in  a  foreign  port  to  obtain  money  for  her  repair,  outfit,  &c.,  that  the  contract 
pledging  the  vessel  in  security  of  the  debt  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bottomry  bond. 
Provided  the  person  who  advances  the  money  do  not  choose  to  take  upon  himself  the 
risk  of  the  ship's  return,  and  do  not  stipulate  for  maritime  interest,  "  there  seems,"  says 
Lord  Tenterden,  "  to  be  no  reason  why  the  master  should  not  pledge  both  the  ship  and 
the  personal  credit  of  the  owner."  And  in  the  case  of  money  advanced  in  this  way  to 
refit  a  ship  in  distress  at  Jamaica,  which  was  captured  on  the  voyage  home,  the  lender 
recovered.  —  (^Law  of  Shipping,  part  ii.   c.  3.) 

Bottomry  contracts  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  At  Athens,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  not  fixed  by  law;  but  the  customary  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  12  per  cent. 
But  when  money  was  lent  for  a  voyage,  upon  the  security  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the 
interest,  on  account  of  the  superior  risk  encountered  by  the  lender,  was  in  most  cases 
much  higher.  In  voyages  to  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  and  Sicily,  it  was  sometimes  as 
high  as  30  per  cent. — (^Anacharsis' s  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  369.  Eng.  trans.)  By  the 
Rhodian  law,  the  exaction  of  such  high  interest  as  is  usual  in  bottomry  was  declared  to 
be  illegal,  unless  the  principal  was  really  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. — (Boeckh's 
Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Eng.  trans.)  This  principle  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  who  gave  to  bottomry  interest  the  name  of  nauticum  foenus  ;  and  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  all  modern  codes. 

"  Formerly,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  "  the  practice  of  borrowing  money  on  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  was  more  general  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  present.  The  im- 
mense capitals  now  engaged  in  every  branch  of  commerce  render  such  loans  unnecessary  ; 
and  money  is  now  seldom  borrowed  in  this  manner,  but  by  the  masters  of  foreign  ships 
who  put  into  our  ports  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  refit,  to  pay  their  men,  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  &c.  Sometimes  oflScers  and  others  belonging  to  ships  engaged  in  long 
voyages,  who  have  the  liberty  of  trading  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  prospect  of  great 
profit,  but  without  capitals  of  their  own  to  employ  in  such  trade,  take  up  money  on 
respondentia  to  make  their  investments  ;  but  even  this,  as  I  am  informed,  is  now  not  very 
frequently  done  in  this  country." 

The  term  bottomry  has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  applied  to  designate  a  contract,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  ship  is  not  pledged  as  a  security,  but  the  repayment  of  money, 
with  a  high  premium  for  the  risk,  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  voyage. 
This,  however,  is  plainly  a  loan  upon  a  particular  adventure,  to  be  made  by  a  particular 
ship,  and  not  a  loan  upon  the  ship,  and,  of  course,  the  lender  has  only  the  personal  se- 
curity of  the  borrower  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  And  it  seems  that  loans 
have  sometimes  been  made  in  this  manner,  and  probably  also  with  a  pledge  of  the  ship 
itself,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the  borrower's  interest  in  the  ship ;  and  such 
a  contract  is  still  legal  in  this  country  in  all  cases,  except  the  case  of  ships  belonging  to 
British  subjects  bound  to  or  from  the  East  Indies ;  as  to  which  it  is  enacted  (19  Geo.  2. 
c.  37.  §5.), 

"  That  all  sums  of  money  lent  on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia  upon  any  ship  or  ships  belonging  to  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  bound  to  or  from  the  East  Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  on  the  ship,  or  on  the  merchandise 
or  effects  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  so  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  and  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  allowed  to  the  lender,  his  agents  or  assigns,  who  alone  shall  have 
a  right  to  make  assurance  on  the  money  so  lent;  and  no  borrower  of  money  on  bottomry  or  at  respon. 
dentia  as  aforesaid,  shall  recover  more  on  any  assurance  than  the  value  of  his  interest  on  the  ship,  or  in 
the  merchandises  and  effects  laden  on  board  of  such  ship,  exclusive  of  the  money  so  borrowed  ;  and  in 
case  it  shall  appear  that  the  value  of  his  share  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  merchandises  and  effects  laden  on 
board,  doth  not  amount  to  the  full  sum  or  sums  he  hath  borrowed  as  aforesaid,  such  borrower  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  lender  for  so  much  of  the  money  borrowed  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on  the  ship,  or 
merchandises  laden  thereon,  in  the  proportion  the  money  not  laid  out  shall  bear  to  the  whole  money  lent, 
notwithstanding  the  ship  and  merchandises  be  totally  lost." 

Lord  Tenterden  says  that  this  statute  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of 
the  East  India  Company  ;  and  its  rules  must  be  complied  with  in  the  case  of  bottomry 
by  the  masters  of  ships  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  ii. 
C.  3.  J  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  ii.  j  and  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  21. 
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I.  Form  of  a  Bottomry  Bond. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  presents,  That  I,  A.  B.  commander  and  two-thirds  owner  of  the  ship 
Exeter,  for  myself  and  C.  D.,  remaining  third-owner  of  the  said  ship,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
E  F.  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  the  payment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  b« 
made  unto  the  said  E.  F ,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  I  hereby  bind  myself,  iny  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  firmly  by  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  han 
and  seal,  this  14tli  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1796. 

Whereas  the  above  bound  A.  B.  hath  taken  up  and  received  of  the  said  E.  F.  the  full  and  just  sum  o\ 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  sum  is  to  run  at  respondentia  on  the  block  and  freight  of  the  ship 
Exeter,  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  is  now  master,  from  the  port  or  road  of  Bombay  on  a  voyage  to  the  port 
of  London,  having  permission  to  touch,  stay  at,  and  proceed  to  all  ports  and  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  voyage,  at  the  rate  or  premium  of  twenty.five  per  cent.  (25  per  cent.)  for  the  voyage.  In  consideration' 
whereof  usual  risks  of  the  seas,  rivers,  enemies,  fires,  pirates,  &.C.  are  to  be  on  account  of  the  said  E.  F. 
And  for  the  further  security  of  the  said  E.  F.  the  said  A.  B.  doth  by  tliese  presents  mortgage  and  assign 
over  to  the  said  jB.  i^.,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  said  ship  Exeter,  and  her 
freight,  together  with  all  her  tackle,  apparel,  &c.  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  ship  Exeter^ 
and  her  freight  is  thus  assigned  over  for  the  security  of  the  respondentia  taken  up  by  the  said  A.  B.,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,  until  payment  of  this  bond  is  first  made,  with  the 
premium  that  may  become  due  thereon. 

Now  THE  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bound  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  ok 
administrators,  shall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  E.  F.  or  his  attorneys  in 
London  legally  authorised  to  receive  the  same,  their  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  full  and 
just  sum  of  1,000/.  sterling,  being  the  principal  of  this  bond,  together  with  the  premium  which  shall  beJ 
come  due  thereupon,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  said  ship. 
Exeter  at  her  moorings  in  the  river  Thames,  or  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  said  ship  Exeter,  such  an  aver- 
age as  by  custom  shall  have  become  due  on  the  salvage,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  Having  signed  to  three  bonds  of  the  same  tenor  and  date, 
the  one  of  which  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 


A.  B.  for  self  7  /,  „  ^ 

and  CD.*     i  ^'-^-i 

ipea  /  (jr.  a. 

paper  is'to  be  had,  in  the  presence  of 


Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  where  no  stamped  7  G-  H. 


*  In  this  bond  the  occasion  of  borrowing  the  money  is  not  expressed,  but  the  money  was  in  reality 
borrowed  to  refit  the  ship  which  being  on  a  voyage  (rom  Bengal  to  London  was  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Bombay  to  repair.  See  The  Exeter,  Whitford,  1  Rob.  A.  K.  176.  The  occasion  therefore  of  borrowing 
the  money  gave  the  lender  the  security  of  the  entire  interest  of  the  ship.  But  this  bond,  although  ex- 
pressed to  be  executed  by  the  master  for  himself  and  the  other  part-owner,  would  not  bind  the  other  part- 
owner  personally,  unless  he  had  by  a  previous  deed  authorised  the  master  to  execute  such  a  bond  for  him. 
—  [Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1.  ^2.) 

\l.  Form  of  a  Bottomry  Bill. 

TO  ALL  MEN  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME.  I,  A.  B.  of  Bengal,  mariner, 
part-owner  and  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Exeter,  of  the  burthen  of  five  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
now  riding  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  send  greeting  : 

Whereas  I,  the  said  A.  B ,  part-owner  and  master  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  called  the  Exeter,  now  in  pro- 
sedition  of  a  voyage  from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  London,  having  put  into  Table  Bay  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provision  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  continuation  and  performance  of  the  voyage 
aforesaid,  am  at  this  time  necessitated  to  take  up  upon  the  adventure  of  the  said  ship,  called  the  Exeter, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  monies  of  Great  Britain,  for  setting  the  said  ship  to  sea,  and 
furnishing  her  with  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  said  voyage,  which  sum  C.  D.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  master  attendant,  hath  at  my  request  lent  unto  me,  and  supplied  me  with,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  the  said  one  thousand  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty -two  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  advanced  as  aforesaid,  during  the  voyage  of  the  said 
ship  from  Table  Bay  to  London.'  Now  know  ye,  that  I,  the  said.^.  B.,  by  these  presents,  do,  for  me,  my 
executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.  that  the  said  ship  shall,  with 
the  first  convoy  which  shall  offer  for  England  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  sail  and  depart  for  the  port  of 
London,  there  to  finish  the  voyage  aforesaid.  And  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  C.  D.  at  and  before  the  sealing  and  delivery  of 
these  presents,  do  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
particularly  the  said  ship,  the  tackle  and  apparel  of  the  same,  and  also  the  freight  of  the  said  ship,  which 
is  or  shall  become  due  for  the  aforesaid  voyage  from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  London,  to  pay  unto  the  said 
C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  lawful 
British  money,  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  safe  arrival  of  the  said  ship  at  the  port  of  London  from 
the  same  intended  voyage. 

And  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  do,  for  me,  my  executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the 
said  C.  Z).,  his  executors  and  administrators,  by  these  piesents,  that  I,  the  said  A.  B.,  at  the  time  of  sealing 
and  delivering  of  these  presents,  am  a  true  and  lawful  part-owner  and  master  of  the  said  ship,  and  have 
power  and  authority  to  charge  and  engage  the  said  ship  with  her  freight  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said 
ship,  with  her  freight,  shall,  at  all  times  after  the  said  voyage,  be  liable  and  chargeable  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents. 

And  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that  in 
case  the  said  ship  shall  be  lost,  miscarry,  or  be  cast  away  before  her  arrival  at  the  said  port  of  London 
from  the  said  intended  voyage,  that  then  the  payment  of  the  said  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  shall 
not  be  demanded,  or  be  recoverable  by  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  but  shall 
cease  and  determine,  and  the  loss  thereby  be  wholly  borne  and  sustained  by  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors 
and  administrators,  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  every  act,  matter,  and  thing  herein  mentioned 
on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  A.  B.  shall  be  void;  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  four 
bonds  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  being  paid,  the  others  to  be  null  and  void. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 
CE  F 
Witness,)  G./f.  A.B.  (t.  s.) 

Ll.K. 

BOUNTY,  a  term  used  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  to  signify  a  premium  paid  by 
government  to  the  producers,  exporters,  or  importers  of  certain  articles,  or  to  those  who 
employ  ships  in  certain  trades. 
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1.  Bounties  on  Production  arc  most  commonly  given  in  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  some  new  branch  of  industry ;  or  they  are  intended  to  foster  and  extend 
a  branch  that  is  believed  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  In  neither  case,  however,  is 
their  utility  very  obvious.  In  all  old  settled  and  wealthy  countries,  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals are  always  ready  to  embark  in  every  new  undertaking,  if  it  promise  to  be  really 
advantageous,  without  any  stimulus  from  government :  and  if  a  branch  of  industry, 
already  established,  be  really  important  and  suitable  for  the  country,  it  will  assuredly  be 
prosecuted  to  the  necessary  extent,  without  any  encouragement  other  than  the  natural 
demand  for  its  produce. 

2.  Bounties  on  Exportation  and  hnportation.  —  It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  a  merchant 
or  exporter  claiming  a  bounty  or  drawback  on  goods  exported,  must  make  oath  that  they  have  been  actually 
exported,  and  have  not  been  relanded,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  rclanded,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unless  entered  for  the  Isle  of  Man),  or  in  the  islands  of  Faro  or  P'erro  : 
and  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if  any  goods  cleared  to  be  exported  for  a  bounty  or  drawback,  shall  not  be 
duly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  shall  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  shall  be  carried  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man, 
(not  having  been  duly  entered,  cleared,  and  shipped  for  exportation  to  such  islands,)  such  goods  shall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  or  ships  employed  in  relanding  or  carrying  them  ;  and  any  person  by 
whom  or  by  whose  orders  or  means  such  goods  shall  have  been  cleared,  relanded,  or  carried,  shall  forfeit 
a  sum  equal  to  treble  the  value  of  such  goods.  —  ^  87—95. 

3.  Policy  of  Bounties.  —  It  was  formerly  customary  to  grant  bounties  on  the  export- 
ation of  various  articles  ;  but  the  impolicy  of  such  practice  is  now  very  generally  admitted. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  bounties,  if  they  be  given  at  all,  should  be  given  only  to 
the  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  could  not  be  exported  without  them.  But  it  is 
plain  that,  by  granting  a  bounty  in  such  cases,  we  really  tax  the  public,  in  order  to  supply 
the  foreigner  with  commodities  at  less  than  they  cost.  A.  has  a  parcel  of  goods  which 
he  cannot  dispose  of  abroad  for  less  than  llOZ. ;  but  they  will  fetch  only  lOOZ.  in  the 
foreign  market;  and  he  claims  and  gets  a  bounty  of  \0l.  to  enable  him  to  export  them. 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  bounties  on  exportation  uniformly  operate ;  and  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  a  means  of  enriching  the  public,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  shop- 
keeper may  be  enriched  by  selling  his  goods  for  less  than  they  cost ! 

But  however  injurious  to  the  state,  it  has  been  pretty  generally  supposed  that  bounties 
on  exportation  are  advantageous  to  those  who  produce  and  export  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  paid.  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  A  trade  that  cannot  be  carried  on  wiUiout  the 
aid  of  a  bounty,  must  be  a  naturally  disadvantageous  one.  Hence,  by  granting  it, 
individuals  are  tempted  to  engage  or  continue  in  businesses  which  are  necessarily  very 
insecure,  and  are  rarely  capable  of  being  rendered  lucrative ;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  prevented,  by  trusting  to  the  bounty,  from  making  those  exertions  they  naturally 
would  have  made,  had  they  been  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  superior  skill  and  industry 
for  the  sale  of  their  produce.  The  history  of  all  businesses  carried  on  in  this  country  by 
the  aid  of  bounties,  proves  that  they  are  hardly  less  disadvantageous  to  those  engaged  in 
them  than  to  the  public. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  has  been  acknowledged  by  government.  The  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  corn  was  repealed  in  1815  j  and  the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  and  several  other  articles  ceased  in  1 830. 

4.  Bounties  on  Shipping  have  principally  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fishery,  and  their  influence  will  be  treated  of  under  the  articles  Herring  Fishery 
and  Whale  Fishery. 

For  an  account  of  the  bounties  that  still  exist,  see  the  article  Tariff. 

BOX- WOOD  (Ger.  Buchshaum;  Du.  Palmhout;  Fr.  Buis;  It.  Busso,  Bosso,  Bos- 
solo'),  the  wood  of  the  box  tree  (^Buxus  sempervirens),  growing  wild  in  several  places  in 
Great  Britain.  This  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  modern  times,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  fashioned 
into  different  forms.  Box  is  a  very  valuable  wood.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  close- 
grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood,  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  fine  polish,  and  is  very  durable.  In  consequence,  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  and 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers.  It  is  too  heavy  for  furniture.  It  is  the 
only  wood  used  by  the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books ;  and  provided  due  care  be  ex- 
ercised, the  number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  a  box- wood  cut  is  very  great. 
In  France,  box-wood  is  extensively  used  for  combs,  knife-handles,  and  button-moulds ; 
and  sometimes,  it  has  been  said,  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The 
value  of  the  box- wood  sent  from  Spain  to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000  fr. 
a  year.  In  1815,  the  box  trees  cut  down  on  Box-hill,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  pro- 
duced upwards  of  10,000Z.  They  are  nov/,  however,  become  very  scarce  in  England. 
The  duty  on  box-wood  is  quite  oppressive,  being  51.  a  ton  if  brought  from  a  foreign 
country,  and  ll.  a  ton  if  from  a  British  possession.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  1831,  the  entries  of  box- wood  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  382  tons 
a  year.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced  1,8671  17s.  4d.  Turkey  box-wood  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton,  duty  included. 
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BRAN,  the  thin  skins  or  hvisks  of  corn,  particularly  wheat,  ground,  and  separated 
from  the  corn  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANDY  (Ger.  Brantewein, ;  Du.  Brandewyn;  Fr.  Eau  de  vie,  Brandevin;  It. 
Aquarzente ;  Sp.  Aguardiente ;  Port.  Aguardente ;  Rus.  Wino;  Lat.  Vinum  adustuni),  a 
spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  obtained  by  distillation  from  wine  and  the  husks  of 
grapes.  It  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  the  superiority  of 
French  brandy  is  universally  admitted.  The  latter  is  principally  distilled  at  Bordeaux, 
Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  Orleans,  Nantes,  and  in  Poitou,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou.      That  of  Cognac  is  in  the  highest  estimation. 

Wines  of  all  descriptions,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  strong  and  harsh  (pousses),  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  The  superior  vintages,  and  those  that  have  most 
flavour,  are  said  to  make  the  worst  brandy.  It  is  naturally  clear  and  colourless.  The 
different  shades  of  colour  which  it  has  in  commerce,  arise  partly  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  from  the  burnt  sugar,  saunders  wood,  and  other  colouring  matter 
intentionally  added  to  it  by  the  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the  burnt  sugar  gives  mellowness 
to  the  flavour  of  the  liquor,  and  renders  it  more  palatable. 

The  art  of  distillation  is  believed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Arabians.  From 
a  passage  in  the  Testamentum  Novissimum  of  the  famous  Raymond  Lully,  who  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  brandy  and  alcohol  from 
wine  was  familiar  to  his  contemporaries. — (p.  2.  edit.  Argent.  1571.)  But  the  practice 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  till  1313.  —  (Ze  Grand  d'Aussi  Fie 
prive  de  Frangois,  t.  iii.  p.  64.)  When  first  introduced,  brandy  or  burnt  wine  {vinum 
adustuni)  appears  to  have  been  used  principally  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  medicine  ; 
and  the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  were  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  It  was  described  aa| 
a  sovereign  remedy  in  almost  all  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame ;  it  was  commended 
for  its  eflficacy  in  comforting  the  memory,  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers ;  it^ 
was  extolled,  in  short,  as  the  elixir  of  life,  and  an  infallible  preservative  of  youth  an(J 
beauty!  —  (^Henderson's  Hist,  of  Wine,  p.  24.)  Dr.  Henderson  says  that  the  experience 
of  later  times  has  shown  how  little  this  eulogy  was  merited ;  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted 
by  Burke,  who  maintains,  with  equal  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  that  "  the  alembic  has 
been  a  vast  benefit  and  blessing."  —  (  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  p.  41.) 

Brandy  has  always  formed  a  very  prominent  article  in  the  exports  of  France  ;  few  ships 
sailing  from  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  or  Nantes,  without  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  it  on 
board.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  exportation  of  brandy  from  France  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1789,  and  the  14  years  ending  with  1828.  —  (^Enquete  sur  lea 
Fers,  p.  39. ) 


Years. 

Hectolitres. 

Years. 

Hectolitres. 

Years. 

Hectolitres., 

1787 

-     305,638 

1817 

-       61,697 

1823 

-    310,059 

1788       - 

-     221,499 

1818 

-      99,402 

1824 

-    317,347 

1789 

-    234,500 

1819       - 

-    231,652 

1825       - 

-    250,937 

1820 

-    253,349 

1826 

.    194,110 

1815 

-    154,160 

1821        - 

-    153,408- 

1827 

.    273,574 

1816       - 

.    137,398 

1822 

-    230,186' 

1828     - 

-    403,207 

Which,  as  the  hectolitre  is  equal  to  2642  wine  gallons,  shows  that  the  exportation  in  1828  was  equiva- 
lent to  10,252,728  gallons  ;  but  it  has  since  declined  considerably. 

Duties  on  Brandy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Quantities  consumed.  —  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  has  the  injurious  operation  of  oppressive  duties  been  so  strikingly  exemplified 
as  in  the  case  of  brandy.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  duty 
on  brandy  did  not  exceed  9/.  a  tun,  the  imports  into  England  amounted  to  about  6,000 
tuns,  or  1,512,000  gallons —  {Historical  and  Political  Remarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  late 
Treaty,  1786,  p.  113.);  whereas  at  present,  notwithstanding  our  vast  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  since  the  period  referred  to,  we  do  not  import  more  brandy  than  we  did 
then  !  Nor  is  this  extraordinary  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  any  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  other  beverages,  but  is  wholly  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  with 
which  brandy  is  loaded.  The  price  of  brandy  in  bond  varies,  at  this  moment,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  gallon  (Imperial  measure),  while  the  duty  is  no  less  than 
22s.  6d.  Had  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  taken  away  the  taste  for  brandy,  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  innocuous.  But  it  has  donfe  no  such  thing.  Its  only  effect 
has  been  to  convert  a  trade,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  productive  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous results,  into  a  most  prolific  source  of  crime  and  demoralisation.  The  tempt- 
ation to  smuggle,  occasioned  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duty,  is  too  overpowering  to  be  I 
■counteracted  by  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  All  along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  the  districts  most  favourably  situated  for  running  spirits,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  population  are  every  now  and  then  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments, to  engage  in  smuggling  adventures.  The  efforts  of  the  revenue  officers  toj 
seize  foreign  brandy  and  geneva  have  in  innumerable  instances  been  repelled  by  force. 
Bloody  and  desperate  contests  have,  in  consequence,  taken  place.  Many  individuals  who,! 
tut  for  this  fiscal  scourge,  would  have  been  industrious  and  virtuous,  have  become  idl^j 
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predatory,  and  ferocious;  they  have  learned  to  despise  the  law,  to  execute  summary 
vengeance  on  its  oflScers ;  and  are  influenced  by  a  spirit  that  has  been,  and  may  be, 
turned  to  the  most  dangerous  purposes. 

Neither  can  it  be  truly  said  that  this  miserable  system  is  upheld  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue. On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  besides  the  other  mischievous  effects  it 
entails  on  the  public,  it  occasions  the  loss  of  at  least  1,000,000/.  a  year.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt, 
by  a  wise  and  politic  measure,  took  50  per  cent,  from  the  duty  on  brandy  and  geneva  ; 
(the  duty  on  the  latter  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  same  as  that  on  brandy;) 
and  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  revenue  was  increased.  In  1790,  when  the  duty 
on  brandy  and  geneva  was  5s.  the  wine  gallon,  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion was  2,225,590  gallons.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  1803,  when  the  duty 
was  9s.  2c?.,  the  quantities  of  brandy  and  geneva  retained  for  home  consumption, 
amounted,  at  an  average,  to  about  2,700,000  gallons ;  but  during  the  3  years 
ending  with  1818,  when  the  duty  had  been  increased  to  18s.  10c?.  the  wine  gallon,  the 
quantities  retained  did  not  exceed  850,000  gallons,  while  the  quantities  actually 
entered  for  home  consumption  were  considerably  less  !  Since  then  the  consumption 
has  increased  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  fuUy  635,000  gallons  less  than  in  1790 !  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  palpably  erroneous  than  to  contend  that  the  revenue  is  improved  by 
the  present  system.  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  trebled,  by  reducing 
the  duty  from  Is.  7c?.  to  6d.  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  British 
spirits  greatly  increased,  by  reducing  the  duty  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s.  the  wine  gallon  ? 
And  where  is  the  ground  for  supposing  that  the  result  would  be  different,  were  the 
duties  on  brandy  equally  reduced  ?  But  the  experience  afforded  by  Mr.  Pitt's  measure, 
in  1786,  is  decisive  as  to  this  point.  He  quadrupled  the  consumption  and  increased  the 
revenue,  by  taking  a  half  from  the  duty  when  it  was  a  good  deal  less  oppressive  than 
now  ?  Were  a  sinailar  reduction  made  at  present,  does  any  one  doubt  that  a  similar  re- 
sult would  follow  ?  Smuggling  and  adulteration  would  immediately  cease  ;  our  trade 
with  France  would  be  very  greatly  extended  ;  and  the  revenue  would  gain,  not  merely 
by  a  direct  increase  of  duty,  but  indirectly  by  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  expense  of 
collection. 

But  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  brandy  in  Ireland  has  been  still  more 
extraordinary.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1 802,  when  the  duty  was 
7s.  S|c?.  the  wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  brandy  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  208,064  gallons,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  77,714?.  Now,  mark  the  consequence 
of  trebling  the  duties.  The  consumption  during  the  last  2  years,  notwithstanding 
the  population  is  more  than  doubled,  only  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  20,199  gallons, 
producing  about  22,500?.  a  year  revenue  !  Dr.  Swift  has  shrewdly  remarked,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  customs  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  but  sometimes  only  one. 
But  here  we  have  threefold  duties,  with  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue, 
»and  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption ! 

It  is  surely  impossible  that  such  a  system  —  a  system  evincing  in  every  part  a  degree 
of  ignorant  rapacity,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  savages,  who  to  get  at  the  fruit 
cut  down  the  tree  —  should  be  permitted  for  a  much  longer  period  to  disgrace  our  fiscal 
code.  Those  only  who  are  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  smuggling,  with  all  its  con- 
sequent crime  and  misery,  can  be  hostile  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy.  By  fixing 
it  at  10s.  the  gallon,  neither  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  nor  rum  would  be  sensibly 
affected.  The  middle  classes  would,  however,  be  able  to  use  brandy,  on  occasions 
when,  perhaps,  at  present,  they  use  nothing ;  its  clandestine  importation  would  be  pre- 
vented ;  those  engaged  in  smuggling  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  industrious 
pursuits ;  and  the  manufacture  of  the  abominable  compounds,  that  are  now  so  frequently 
substituted  in  its  stead,  would  be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  suggest  any 
measure  that  would  be  productive  of  so  much  advantage,  and  be  attended  with  fewer 
inconveniences, 

-  Eegulations  as  to  Importation,  Sjc.  — Brandy,  geneva,  and  other  foreign  spirits,  must  be  imported,  if 
in  casks,  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  40  gallons,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.) 
They  must  also  be  imported  in  ships  of  70  tons  burden  or  upwards,  and  are  not  to  be  exported  from  a 
bonded  warehouse  except  in  a  vessel  of  like  tonnage,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  —  {Ibid.) 

Brandy  is  not  to  be  imported  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  place  of  which  it  is 
the  product,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the 
ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.) 

Brandy  may  be  exported  to  Mexico,  Chili,  or  Peru,  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  15  gallons  each. 

—  {Treas.  Ord.  17th  of  December,  1827.) 

Brandy  and  geneva  may  be  bottled  in  bonded  warehouses,  for  exportation  to  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  same  conditions  as  wine  and  rum.  —  (See  Spirits.) 

In  most  of  the  public  accounts,  the  imports  of  brandy  and  geneva  are  blended  together.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  the  note  to  the  following  account,  that  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  distinguishing 
them,  except  since  1814.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  article  Spirits,  an  account  of  the  quantities  of 
brandy  and  geneva  entered  for  home  consumption,  and  the  rates  of  duty  upon  them,  in  each  year  since 
1789.    The  following  account  shows  the  consumption  of  brandy,  and  rates  of  duty  on  it,  since  1814  ;  —  _, 
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An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  (Imperial  Measure)  of  Foreign  Brandy  entered  for  Home  Con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Kates  of  Duty  affecting  the  same,  and  the  entire  nett 
Produce  of  the  Duty,  each  Year  since  1814.  —  (Obtained  from  the  Custom-house.) 


Years. 

Quantities  entered  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Nett  Produce  of  Duty  (Customs  and  Excise). 

Rates  of  Duty 

per  Imperial 

Gallon  (Customs 

and  Excise). 

Gt.  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 
ICingdom. 

Gt.  Brit. 

Ireland. 

Imp.  gal. 

Imp.  gal. 
7,169 

'507,^61 

£        s. 

d. 

£     s.     d. 

£          S. 

d. 

£    S.  d. 

£    S.   d 

1814 

5U0,592 

581,056     1 

1 

6,618  12    4 

587,674  13 

5 

1    2  6i 

0  17  3f 

1815 

656,555 

5,160 

661,715 

740,747  12 

1 

4,702    6    1 

745,449  18 

2 

— 

— 

1  1816' 

657,062 

5,275 

662,337 

742,304    8 

0 

4,124  19    5 

746,429    7 

5 

— 

— 

1  1817 

634,017 

3,875 

637,892 

716,734    0 

6 

3,248    4    4 

719,982    4 

10 

— 

— 

1818 

531,583 

6,232 

F'?^.^ 

599,586    0 

4 

5,287  10     1 

604,873  10 

5 

— 

— 

1819 

787,422 

7,080 

794,502 

890,068  19 

8 

6,090  17  10 

896,159  17 

6 

1    2  71 

— 

1820 

842,864 

6,025 

848,889 

956,275  16 

9 

5,219    8    6 

961,495    5 

3 

— 

— 

1821 

914,630 

6,001 

920,631 

1,034,327  17 

0 

5,173  19    2 

1,039,501  16 

2 

— 

— 

1822 

1,001,607 

7,308 

1,008,915 

1,132,416    3 

5 

6,414    1  10 

1,138,830    5 

3 

— 

— 

1823 

1,083,104 

17,118 

1,100,222 

1,225,481  19 

7 

14,330    1    8 

1,239,812    1 

3 

— 

1    2  8 

1824 

1,226,715 

984 

1,227,699 

1,387,204    2 

8 

1,207    9    8 

1,38^,411  12 

4 

— 

— 

1825 

1,321,327 

3,550 

1,324,877 

1,489,768  11 

4 

4,177    3    9 

1,493,945  15 

1 

— 

— 

1826 

1,473,243 

7,371 

1,480,614 

1,636,499    6 

7 

8,397  15    3 

1,464,897     1 

10 

1    2  6 

1    2  6 

1827 

1,313,217 

7,271 

1,320,488 

1,471,501  12 

4 

8,232    5    0 

1,479,733  17 

4 

— . 

— 

1828 

1,327,929 

7,556 

1,335,485 

1,490,793    4 

2 

8,629  19  10 

1,499,423    4 

0 

— 



1829 

1,301,450 

8,529 

1,309,979 

1,460,764  17 

6 

9,636  17    8  1  1,470,451  15 

2 

— 

— 

1830 

(SeQ  Note 

below.) 

1,285,967 

_ 

_ 

-        -        -      1,443,018    5 

8 

— 

— 

1831 

1,226,280 

8,821 

1,235,101 

1,378,244    0 

0 

9,923    0    0     1,388,167    0 

0 

— 

— 

1832 

1,570,075 

31,577  1  1,601,652 

1,765,889    0 

0 

35,511    0    0     1,801,400    0 

0 

— 

— 

Note.  —  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  official  records  by  fire,  no  separate  account  can  be 
rendered  of  the  consumption  of  brandy  and  geneva,  or  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  for  the  years  prior 
to  1814. 

The  trade  accounts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  incorporated  during  1830,  the  particulars 
for  that  year  are  stated  for  the  United  Kingdom  only. 


BRASS  (Ger.  Messing;  Du.  Messing,  Missing,  Geelkoper ;  Fr.  Cuivre  jaune,  Laitou; 
It.  Ottone;  Sp.  Laton,  Azofar ;  Rus.  Selenoi  mjed;  Lat.  Orichalcum,  Aurichalcum)  is  a 
factitious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc  in  certain  proportions.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  more  fusible  tban  copper,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish.  It  is  malleable,  so 
ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  and  is  much  tougher  than  copper.  Its 
density  is  greater  than  the  mean  density  of  the  two  metals.  By  calculation  it  ought  to 
be  7*63  nearly,  whereas  it  is  actually  8*39;  so  that  its  density  is  increased  by  about  one 
tenth.  The  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  known  accurately  the  difference  between  cop- 
per, brass,  and  bronze.  They  considered  brass  as  only  a  more  valuable  kind  of  copper, 
and  therefore  used  the  word  ces  to  denote  either.  They  called  copper  ces  cyprium,  after- 
wards cyprium ,-  and  this  in  process  of  time  was  converted  into  cuprum.  Dr.  Watson  has 
proved  that  it  was  to  brass  they  gave  the  name  of  orichalcum.  Brass  is  malleable  when 
cold,  unless  the  proportion  of  zinc  be  excessive;  but  when  heated  it  becomes  brittle.  It- 
may  be  readily  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  and,  indeed,  works  more  kindly  than  any  other 
metal. 

There  is  a  vast  variety  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  species  of  brass  used  in  com- 
merce ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  the  perfection  of  this  alloy  depends  on  any 
certain  proportions  of  the  two  metals.  In  general,  the  extremes  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  proportions  of  zinc  are  from  12  to  25  parts  in  the  100.  In  some  of  the  British 
manufactories,  the  brass  made  contains  one  third  its  weight  of  zinc.  In  Germany  and 
Sweden  the  proportion  of  zinc  varies  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  copper.  The 
ductility  of  brass  is  not  injured  when  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  highest.  This  metal  is 
much  used  in  the  escapement  wheels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watch-making :  and  bars 
of  brass,  very  carefully  made,  fetch  for  this  purpose  a  high  price. 

The  use  of  brass  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Most  of  the  ancient  genuine  relics 
are  composed  of  various  mixtures  of  brass  with  tin  and  other  metals,  and  are  rather  to  be 
denominated  bronzes.  The  best  proportion  for  brass  guns  is  said  to  be  1,000  lbs.  of 
copper,  990  lbs.  of  tin,  and  600  lbs.  of  brass,  in  11  or  12  cwt.  of  metal.  The  best  brass 
guns  are  made  of  malleable  metal,  not  of  pure  copper  and  zinc  alone ;  but  worse  metals 
are  used  to  make  it  run  closer  and  sounder,  as  lead  and  pot-metal.  —  (  Thomson's  Che- 
mistry, Encyc.  Britannica,  §"0. ) 

BRAZILE TTO,  an  inferior  species  of  Brazil  wood  brought  from  Jamaica.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  esteemed  of  the  red  dye  woods. 

BRAZIL  NUTS,  or  Chesnuts  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  the  Juvia  (Bertholletia  excelsa), 
a  majestic  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or  120  feet,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  The  nuts  are  triangular,  having  a  cunei- 
form appearance,  with  sutures  at  each  of  the  angles ;  the  shell  is  rough  and  hard,  and  of 
a  brownish  ash  colour.  The  kernel  resembles  that  of  an  almond,  but  is  larger,  and  tastes 
more  like  a  common  hazel  nut  j  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  that  may  be  obtained  by 
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expression  or  otherwise.  These  nuts  do  not  grow  separately,  or  in  clusters,  but  are 
contained,  to  the  number  of  from  15  to  50  or  more*,  in  great  ligneous  pericarps  or  outer 
shells,  generally  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  outer  shell  is  very  hard  and  strong, 
so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at  the  nuts,  which  are  closely  packed  in  cells  inside. 
The  natives  are  particularly  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  celebrate  the  harvest  of  the  juvia  with 
rejoicings ;  it  is  also  very  much  esteemed  in  Europe.  The  nuts  brought  to  this  country 
and  the  Continent  are  chiefly  exported  from  Para,  and  form  an  article  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  —  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.  vol.  v.  p.  538.  Eng.  trans.) 

BRAZIL  WOOD  (Fr.  Bois  de  Bresil;  Ger.  Brasilienholz ;  Du.  Brasilienhout ;  It. 
Legno  del  Brasile,  Verzino;  Sp.  Madera  del  Bresil;  Port.  Pao  Brasil).  It  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  this  wood  derived  its  name  from  the  country  in  which  it  is 
principally  produced.  But  Dr.  Bancroft  has  conclusively  shown  that  woods  yielding  a 
reddi/e  were  called  Brazil  woods  long  previously  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  that 
the  early  voyagers  gave  the  name  of  Brazil  to  that  part  of  that  continent  to  w^hich  it  is 
still  applied,  from  their  having  ascertained  that  it  abounded  in  such  woods.  —  (See  the 
learned  and  excell^^t  work.  Philosophy  of  Colours,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316 — 321.) 

It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  where 
it  is  called  Pao  da  rainha,  or  Queen's  wood ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  tree  is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  exhale  an 
agreeable  odour.  Its  botanical  name  is  CcEsalpinia  Brasiletto;  but  it  is  called  by  the  natives  ibiripitanga. 
Notwithstanding  its  apparent  bulk,  the  bark  is  so  thick,  that  a  tree  as  large  as  a  man's  body  with  the  bark, 
will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg  when  peeled.  When  cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  colour  it  before  had, 
and  becomes  red  ;  and  when  chewed,  has  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  by  cabinet-makers, 
and  admits  of  a  beautiful  varnish  :  but  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  red ;  and  though  the  colour  is  liable 
to  decay,  yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum  and  tartar,  it  is  easily  made  permanent  j  there  is  also  made  of  it,  by 
means  of  acids,  a  sort  of  liquid  lake  or  carmine,  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Brazilwood  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  royal  monopoly;  its  exportation,  except  on  account  of 
government,  being  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  Owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  it  is  now  rarely  found  within  several  leagues  of  the 
coast.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  planters  have  privately  cut  down  the  trees  on  their  estates, 
and  used  the  timber  as  fire-wood,  that  they  might  not  expose  themselves  to  annoyance  ^om  the  arbitrary 
and  vexatious  proceedings  of  these  functionaries.  Thequantity  of  Brazil  wood  importedinto  this  country 
is  but  inconsiderable.  Its  price  in  the  London  market,  exclusive  of  the  duty  (2^.  per  ton),  varies  from 
60/.  to  80/.  per  ton.  —  [Dr.  Bancroft  in  loc.  at.  Encyc.  Metrop.  Modern  Traveller,  vol.  xxix.  p.  87. ;  Matte 
Brun,  vol.  v.  p.  525.  Eng.  ed.  ^c). 

BREAD,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  most  civilised  nations,  consists  of  a  paste 
or  dough  formed  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  different  sorts  of  grain  mixed  with  water,  and 
baked.  When  stale  dough  or  yeast  is  added  to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is 
^d  to  be  leavened;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is  added,  it  is  said  to  be  unleavened. 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  Bread.  —  The  President  de  Goguet  has  endeavoured,  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  learning,  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  is  probable  men 
were  led  to  discover  the  art  of  making  bread — (  Origin  of  Laws,  &-c.  vol.  i.  pp.  95 — 105. 
Eng.  trans.);  but  nothing  positive  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  however, 
from  the  statements  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  common 
in  the  days  of  Abraham — (Gen.  xviii.  8.);  and  that  leavened  bread  was  used  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  for  he  prohibits  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  with  such  bread. — (Exod. 
xii.  15.)  The  Greeks  affirmed  that  Pan  had  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  making 
bread ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  were  indebted  for  this  art,  as  well  as  for  their  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  who  had  early  settled  in  their  country. 
The  method  of  grinding  corn  by  hand  mills  was  practised  in  Egypt  and  Greece  from  a 
very  remote  epoch ;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  Romans  had  no  other  method  of 
making  flour,  than  by  beating  roasted  corn  in  mortars.  The  Macedonian  war  helped  to 
make  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  refinements  of  Greece ;  and  Pliny  men- 
tions, that  public  bakers  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  established  in  Rome — (Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  11.).  The  conquests  of  the  Romans  diffused,  amongst  many  other  useful 
discoveries,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  as  practised  in  Rome,  through  the 
whole  south  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of  bread  seems,  however,  from  a  passage  of  Pliny 
(lib.  xviii.  c.  7.),  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Germans  and  Gauls  before  it  was  practised 
by  the  Romans ;  the  latter,  like  the  Greeks,  having  leavened  their  bread  by  intermixing 
the  fresh  dough  with  that  which  had  become  stale.  The  Roman  practice  seems  to  have 
superseded  that  which  was  previously  in  use  in  France  and  Spain  ;  for  the  art  of  raising 
bread  by  an  admixture  of  yeast  was  not  practised  in  France  in  modern  times,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  though  the  bread 
made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  previously  in  use,  it  was  declared,  by  the 
j  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  to  be  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  the  use  of  yeast  was  pro- 
jhibited  under  the  severest  penalties !  Luckily,  however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concur- 
ring with  the  interest  of  the  bakers,  proved  too  powerful  for  these  absurd  regulations, 

♦  Humboldt  says  he  had  most  frequently  found  from  15  to  22  nuts  in  each  pericarp ;  but  De  Laet,  who 
I  gave  the  first  and  most  accurate  description  of  this  fruit,  says  that  the  pericarp  is  divided  into  six  com- 
I  partments,  each  of  which  incloses  from  8  to  12  nuts.  —  (See  Humboldt  in  loc.  cit.) 
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which  fell  gradually  into  disuse ;  and  yeast  has  long  been,  almost  every  where,  used  in 
preference  to  any  thing  else  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  to  the  wholesomeness  and  ex- 
cellence of  which  it  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  depends  partly  on  the  taste  of  the" 
inhabitants,  but  more  on  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  superiority  of 
wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that 
wherever  it  is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is  used,  to  the  nearly  total 
exclusion  of  most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favourable  to  its 
growth,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  used  in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change  for  the  better  has,  in 
this  respect,  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  century.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  (p.  168.),  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
gentry  had  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but  that  their  household  and  poor  neigh- 
bours were  usually  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  It  appears 
ftom  the  household  book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that,  in  1596,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants,  even  in  great  families,  in  the  southern  counties. 
Barley  bread  is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  I.,  in  1626,  to  be  the  usual 
food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people.  —  (  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  561.)  At 
the  Revolution,  the  wheat  produced  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  by  Mr.  King 
and  Dr.  Davenant  to  amount  to  1,750,000  quarters.  —  (Bavenanfs  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  217.)  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn 
Trade,  originally  published  in  1758,  states,  that  in  his  time  wheat  had  become  much 
more  generally  the  food  of  the  common  people  than  it  had  been  in  1689;  but  he  adds 
(2d  ed.  p.  182.  Lond.  1766.),  that  notwithstanding  this  increase,  some  very  intelligent 
inquirers  were  of  opinion  that  even  then  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  fed 
on  wheat.  Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  which  is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  is  a  little 
higher;  for  taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000,  he 
supposed  that  ^,750,000  were  consumers  of  wheat ;  739,000,  of  barley  ;  888,000,  of 
rye  ;  and  623,000,  of  oats.  Mr.  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individually  con- 
sumed, the  first  class,  1  quarter  of  wheat;  the  second,  1  quarter  and  3  bushels  of 
barley;  the  third,  1  quarter  and  1  bushel  of  rye;  and  the  fourth,  2  quarters  and 
7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat  was  used  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  In  Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used  only  a  small  quantity  about 
Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose  pie,  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is 
then  supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  almost  uniformly  made  of  barley  meal.  — 
(Eden  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  564.) 

Every  one  knows  how  inapplicable  these  statements  are  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  England  at  the  present  time.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  universally  made  use  of  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  almost  every  where  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
the  distilleries  and  in  brewing;  oats  are  employed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses;  and 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread_  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  the 
wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  trebled  since  1760-  And  if  to  this  immense 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat,  we  add  the  still  more  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
supply  of  butchers'  meat — (see  art.  Cattle),  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement  having 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  in  respect  of  food,  will  be  obvious. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England 
since  1760,  it  is  but  trifling  compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  since  the 
same  period,  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  At  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Scotch  agriculture  was  in  the  most  depressed  state  ;  the  tenants  were  destitute  alike  of 
capital  and  skill ;  green  crops  were  almost  wholly  unknown ;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  was  raised  was  quite  inconsiderable.  A  field  of  8  acres  sown  with  this  grain,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighbourhood!  —  {Pobertson's  Mural  Recollections,  p.  267.)  But 
even  so  late  as  the  American  war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire  did 
not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  is  now  grown  in  them ;  and  taking  the  whole  country 
at  an  average,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate,  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has 
increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  since  1780.  At  that  period  no  wheaten  bread  was  to 
be  met  with  in  the  country  places  and  villages  of  Scotland  ;  oat  cakes  and  hurley  bannocks 
being  universally  made  use  of.  But  at  present  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  upper 
and  also  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  towns  and  villages  use  only  wheaten  bread,  and 
even  in  farmhouses  it  is  very  extensively  consumed.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  hardly  a 
village  to  be  met  with,  however  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not  a  public  baker. 

In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  private  families  to  bake  their  ovrn 
bread.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  In 
1 804,  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker  in  Manchester ;  and  their  number  is  still  very 
limited.  .  .  <l  »«' 

2.    Regulations  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Bread.  —  Owing  to  the  vast  importance  of  I  ''tr 
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bread,  its  manufacture  has  been  subjected  in  most  countries  to  various  regulations,  some 
of  which  have  had  a  beneficial  and  others  an  injurious  operation. 

a.  Assize  of  Bread.  —  From  the  year  1266,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  dov/n  to  our 
own  days,  it  has  been  customary  to  regulate  the  price  at  which  bread  should  be  sold 
according  to  the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  at  the  time.  An  interference  of  this  sort  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  to  prevent  that  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  which  it  was 
feared  might  otherwise  take  place.  But  it  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this  appre- 
hension was  of  the  most  futile  description.  The  trade  of  a  baker  is  one  that  may  be 
easily  learned,  and  it  requires  no  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on ;  so  that  were  those 
engaged  in  the  business  in  any  particular  town  to  attempt  to  force  up  prices  to  an  arti- 
ficial elevation,  the  combination  would  be  immediately  defeated  by  the  competition  of 
others ;  and  even  though  this  were  not  the  case,  the  facility  with  which  bread  may  be 
baked  at  home  would  of  itself  serve  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  any  combination.  But  the 
assize  regulations  were  not  merely  useless  ;  they  were  in  many  respects  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous :  they  rendered  the  price  of  flour  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  baker  ; 
and  they  obliged  the  baker  who  used  the  finest  flour,  and  made  the  best  bread,  to  sell  at 
the  same  rate  as  those  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose  bread  was  decidedly  of  a  worse 
quality.  But  these  considerations,  how  obvious  soever  they  may  now  appear,  were  for 
a  long  time  entirely  overlooked.  According,  however,  as  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  was 
extended,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  set  assizes  in  small  towns  and  villages ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  the  bakers  in  such  places  gave  them  greater  facilities 
for  combining  together,  the  price  of  bread  was  almost  uniformly  lower  in  them  than  in 
places  where  assizes  were  set.  In  consequence,  partly  of  this  circumstance,  but  still  more 
of  the  increase  of  intelligence  as  to  such  matters,  the  practice  of  setting  an  assize  was 
gradually  relinquished  in  most  places;  and  in  1815  it  was  expressly  abolished,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  (55  Geo.  3.  c.  99.),  in  London  and  its  environs.  In  other  places, 
though  the  power  to  set  an  assize  still  subsists,  it  is  seldom  acted  upon,  and  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse. 

b.  Regulations  as  to  the  Weight,  and  Ingredients  to  he  used  in  making  Bread.  — Accord- 
ing to  the  assize  acts,  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  is  supposed  capable  of  being 
baked  into  80  quartern  loaves ;  one  fifth  of  the  loaf  being  supposed  to  consist  of  water 
and  salt,  and  four  fifths  of  flour.  But  the  number  of  loaves  that  may  be  made  from  a 
sack  of  flour  depends  entirely  on  its  goodness.  Good  flour  requires  more  water  than 
bad  flour,  and  old  flour  than  new  flour.  Sometimes  82,  83,  and  even  86  loaves  have  been 
made  from  a  sack  of  flour,  and  sometimes  hardly  80. 

Under  the  assize  acts,  bakers  are  restricted  to  bake  only  tliree  kinds  of  bread,  viz.  wheaten,  standard 
wheaten,  and  household  ;  the  first  being  made  of  the  finest  flour,  the  second  of  the  whole  flour  mixed, 
and  the  third  of  the  coarser  flour.  The  loaves  are  divided  into  peck,  half-peck,  and  quartern  loaves ; 
the  legal  weight  of  each,  when  baked,  being,  the  peck  loaf  17 lbs.  6oz.,  the  half-peck  81bs.  11  oz.,  and 
the  quartern  4  lbs.  5|  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Now,  however,  it  is  enacted,  that  within  the  city  of  London,  and  in  those  places  in  the  country  where 
an  assize  is  not  set,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bakers  to  make  and  sell  bread  made  of  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any  of  them,  along  with  common  gait,  pure 
water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  they  shall  think 
Jit.  —  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  §  2.,  and  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  50.  ^  2.) 

It  is  also  enacted,  by  the  same  statutes,  that  bakers  in  London,  and  in  the  country,  that  is,  in  all  places 
10  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange  where  an  assize  is  not  set,  maj/  make  and  sell  bread  of  such  weight 
and  size  as  they  think  Jit,  any  law  or  assize  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
enacted,  that  such  bread  shall  always  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight  of  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  under  a  penalty  for  every  offence  of  not  more  than  404-. ;  except,  however,  French  or  fancy 
bread,  or  rolls,  which  may  be  sold  without  previously  weighing  the  same. 

Bakers  or  sellers  of  bread  are  bound  to  have  fixed,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  shop,  a  beam  and 
scales,  with  proper  weights  for  weighing  bread  ;  and  a  person  purchasing  bread  may  require  it  to  be 
weighed  in  his  presence.  Bakers  and  others  sending  out  bread  in  carts,  are  to  supply  them  with  beams, 
scales,  &c.,  and  to  weigh  the  bread  if  required,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  51 — (3  Geo.  4:. 
c.  106.  ^  8.) 

Bakers,  either  journeymen  or  masters,  using  alum  or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredient,  and  convicted 
on  their  own  confession,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  20/.  and  not  less 
than  51.  if  beyond  the  environs  of  London,  and  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  51.  if  within  London  or  its 
environs.  Justices  are  allowed  to  publish  the  names  of  offenders.  The  adulteration  of  meal  or  flour  is 
punishable  by  a  like  penalty.  Loaves  made  of  any  other  grain  than  wheat,  without  the  city  and  its 
liberties,  or  beyond  10  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  marked  with  a  large  Roman  M. ;  and  every 
person  exposing  such  loaves  without  such  mark  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  40*.  nor  less  than  10s.  for  every 
loaf  so  exposed.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  50.  §  6.) 

Any  ingredient  or  mixture  found  within  the  house,  mill,  stall,  shop,  &c.  of  any  miller,  mealman,  or 
baker,  wliich  after  due  examination  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration,  shall  be  forfeited  ;'  and  the  person  within  whose  premises  it  is  found  punished,  if  within  the 
city  of  London  and  its  environs,  by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  40*.  for  the  first  offence, 
51.  for  the  second  offence,  and  10/.  for  every  subsequent  offence.  —  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  ^  14.)  And  if  without 
London  and  its  environs,  the  party  in  whose  house  or  premises  ingredients  for  adulteration  shall  be  found, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflfence  not  less  than  51.  and  not  more  than  20/.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  5.  §  8.) 

Bakers  in  London  and  its  environs  are  not  to  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes,  nor  bake 
or  deliver  any  meat,  pudding,  i)ie,  tart,  or  victuals  of  any  sort,  on  Sundays,  except  between  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  under  penalty  of  10s.  for  the  first  offence,  205.  for  the  second 
offence,  and  40s.  for  every  subsequent  offence.  —  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  §  16.) 

Bakers  in  the  country  are  prohibited  from  selling,  &c.  any  bread,  &c.,  or  baking  or  delivering  any 
meat,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  any  time  after  half  paet  1  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  or  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  under  penalty  of  5s.  for  the  first  offence,  10s.  for  the  second,  and  20s.  for  the  third  and 
every  subsequent  offence.  —  (.59  Geo.  3.  c.  36.  \  12.) 
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BREMEN. 


There  are  several  regulations  in  the  acts  now  in  force  with  respect  to- the  sale,  &c.  of  bread  where  a 
assize  is  set;  but  as  the  practice  of  setting  an  assize  is  nearly  relinquished,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  reca 
pitulate  them.  The  weight  of  the  assize  bread  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  principle  on  whic 
its  price  is  fixed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  alum,  it  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  employed, 
particularly  by  the  bakers  of  London.  —  "  In  the  metropolis,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  {Suppl.  to  Encyc.  BriV 
art.  Baking),  "  where  the  goodness  of  bread  is  estimated  entirely  by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with  those 
bakers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  to  add  as  much  alum  as  common  salt  to  the  dough  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  is  diminished  a  half,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  an  equal  weight 
of  alum.     This  improves  the  look  of  the  bread,  rendering  it  much  whiter  and  firmer." 

There  are  believed  to  be  about  1,700  bakers  in  London,  Westminster,  &c.  The  trade  which  they  carry 
on  is  in  general  but  limited,  and  it  is  not  reckoned  a  very  advantageous  line  of  business. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  free  Hanseatic  cities,  situated  on  the  river  Weser,  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  4f'  N.,  long.  8°  48'  E.  Population  about  46,000. 
Its  situation  on  the  Weser  renders  Bremen  the  principal  emporium  of  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Hesse,  and  other  countries  traversed  by  that  river.  The  charges  on  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping  of  goods  are  very  moderate.  The  principal  exports  are  linens, 
grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts,  hams,  hides,  rapeseed,  beef  and  pork,  rags,  wool  and  woollen 
goods,  wine,  &o.  The  wheat  and  barley  shipped  here  are  mostly  very  inferior  ;  but  the 
oats  are  useful  common  feed ;  beans  are  good.  The  linens  are  mostly  the  same  as 
those  from  Hamburgh.  The  imports  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts ;  wines,  raw  cotton,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  hardware,  earthenware,  brandy,  tallow, 
tar,  oil,  tea,  &c. 

Entrance  to  Bremen.  —  The  entrance  to  the  Weser  lies  between  the  Mellum  and 
other  sands  on  the  south-western,  and  the  Teglers  Plaat,  &c.  on  the  north-eastern 
side.  Its  course  from  Bremerlehe  to  its  mouth  is  nearly  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  It  is  buoyed 
throughout.  The  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when  entering  being  black  and 
marked  with  letters,  while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  are  white  and  numbered.  The 
first  or  outer  black  buoy  has  a  gilt  key  upon  it,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  schlussel  or 
key  buoy  ;  it  lies  in  10^  fathoms,  bearing  N.  E.  5  miles  from  Wrangeroog  light.  Th 
is  an  intermitting  light,  having  replaced,  in  1830,  the  old  coal-fire  beacon  on  the  island 
of  Wrangeroog,  opposite  to  the  northern  extremity  of  East  Friesland.  It  is,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  statements,  in  laL  53°  475'  N.,  long.  7°  51'  55''  E.  j  is  elevatec 
63 5  feet  above  high  water  mark,  being  alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  the  space  ol 
a  minute.  A  light  vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair-way  of  the  Weser,  between  the  black 
buoys  E  and  F,  and  the  white  buoys  2  and  3.  She  has  two  masts ;  during  day,  a  red 
flag,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it,  is  kept  flying  at  the  main- mast ;  and  at  night  she 
exhibits  7  lantern  lights,  28  feet  above  deck.  This  vessel  is  on  no  account  to  leave 
her  station,  unless  compelled  by  the  ice.  Large  vessels  do  not  now  generally  ascend 
further  than  Bremerlehe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  38  miles  below  Bremen, 
where  a  new  and  spacious  harbour  has  been  constructed.  But  vessels  not  drawing  more 
than  7  feet  water  come  up  to  town ;  and  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  come  up  to 
Vegesack,  about  1 3  miles  from  Bremen.  —  (  See  the  valuable  Sailing  Directions  for  the 
North  Sea,  published  by  Mr.  Norrie.) 

Trade,  %c.  —  Imports,  Sales,  and  Stocks,  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Bremen,  in 
the  Years  1830, 1831,  and  1832. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stocks,  31st  December. 

ri830 

13,000,000  lbs. 

14,000,000  lbs. 

3,500,000  lbs. 

Coffee 

-    -ilSSl 

11,000,000  — 

13,000,000  — 

1,500,000  — 

C1832 

14,000,000  — 

10,500,000  — 

5,000,000  — 

ri830 

16,500,000  — 

16,500,000  — 

3,500,000  — 

Sugar  *,  raw 

-    -^ISSl 

23,000,000  — 

22,225,000  — 

4,225,000  — 

6832 

25,000,000  — 

19,225,000  — 

10,000,000  — 

C1830 

-     <  1831 

C1832 

21,745  hhds. 

20,624  hhds. 

4,876  hhds. 

Tobacco  and  stems 

21,620    - 

21,407    — 

5,089    — 

31,005    — 

26,750    — 

9,344    — 

ri830 

-     ■   1831 

U832 

3,950  bales 

5,150  bales 

1,300  bales 

Cotton       - 

5,200    — 

5,650    - 

850    — 

5,250    — 

5,100    — 

1,000    — 

C1830 

9,070  tierces 

9,570  tierces 

2,500  tierces 

Rice       - 

-     -J  1831 

7,280      — 

9,780      — 

0832 

4,837      — 

4,712      — 

125      — 

ri830 

32,620  barrels 

31,820  barrels 

2,500  barrels 

Fish  oil       -       - 

-     ■?1831 

24,460      — 

24,860      — 

2,100      — 

U832 

48,600      — 

45,700      — 

5,000      — 

fl830 

'  30,500  number 

31 ,000  number 

4,500  number 

Hides        -       - 

-    4 1831 

32,605      — 

32,545      — 

4,650      — 

1 1832 

50,000      — 

35,540      — 

19,110      — 

Among  other  imports  in  1832,  were,  rum,  1,583  puncheons  ;  logwood,  1,706,000  lbs. ;  fustic,  516,000  lbs.  j 
indigo,  236  boxes  and  22serons;  pepper,  2,500  bags  ;  pimento,  1,650  bags  ;  saltpetre,  4,873  bags  ;  ashes! 
354  barrels  North  American,  and  1,951  casks  Russian.  The  sugar  and  coffee  are  principally  brought  fro] 
Cuba.  The  imports  of  French  wine  in  1831  were  11,205  barrels  and  4,300  pieces.  Tea  is  also  importc 
to  a  pretty  considerable  extent. 


*  Exclusive  of  the  raw,  about  3,000,000  lbs.  of  refined  'sugar  were  imported  in  1832. 
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Exports.  —  Linens  are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Bremen.  They  are  mostly 
sold  by  the  piece  ;  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the  dimensions  of  pieces  of  different  denominations. 
The  following  table  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  the  various  descriptions  of  linens  usually 
niet  with  at  Bremen,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  different  pieces.  It  also  gives  their  price  free 
on  board  in  sterling  money,  at  the  exchange  of  6  rix-dollars  per  U.  sterling,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1833. 


1                                            Description  of  Linen. 

Length. 

Width. 

Price  free  on  board. 

Silesian  Linens. 

Yards. 

Inche,. 

£    S. 

d. 

£  s.    d. 

Platillas,  white 

-    per  piece  Rd. 

37i 

30 

0  18 

4 

to   1  16    8 

brown  or  cholets 

.         « 

. 

0  15 

0 

—   10    0 

Bretagnes           -               .           -             - 

. 

7i 

. 

0    4 

2 

—  0    9    2 

Ditto           ... 

-           -          - 

35 

0  10 

0 

—   0  18    4 

Casarillos  (in  3  rolls) 

. 

371 

30 

1    0 

0 

—   1  13    4 

Estopillas  unies,  clarines,  and  h.  fleurs 

.         . 

8 

. 

0    7 

6 

-13    4 

Rouans           .... 

. 

52| 

40 

1  16 

8 

—   3  13    4 

Saxon. 

Arabias           .           .                -            - 

. 

20i 

24 

0  15 

0 

—   15    2 

Buchlinen,  or  checks  and  stripes 

- 

15' 

0    5 

0 

—  068 

Coutiis 

•       . 

37J 
67| 

29 

1     1 

8 

—   200 

Creas  ^  la  Morlaix           -           - 

. 

2    0 

0 

—  3  13    4 

Dowlas            .... 

. 

66 

29 

1  16 

8 

-300 

Listados               .               .               - 

.           -          - 

42| 

33 

1    3 

4 

—   2  13    4 

Westphalian. 

Bielefield  shirtmg 

. 

371 

50 

1  13 

4 

—  10    0    0 

Osnaburghs,  white,  ord.  to  superfine 

... 

125' 

27 

3  10 

0 

—   3  16    8 

Meyerlinen           .... 

_ 

2    6 

8 

—  2  13    4 

Weserlinen,  called  Toile  h.  la  rose 

. 

_ 

_ 

2    0 

0 

—  234 

Bodenwerder,  grey 

.... 

. 

26 

1    8 

4 

—    1  18    4 

Tecklenburg,  true  born  white 

... 

. 

27 

2    6 

8 

—  2  13    4 

Iburgs,  superfine 

. 

_ 

2  16 

8 

_   3  13    4 

Hempen,  best  white 

•          . 

_ 

. 

2  10 

0 

—  300 

brown  and  stout 

_ 

_ 

1  16 

8 

—  218 

Ravensduck 

. 

37i 

_ 

0  15 

0 

—   10    0 

Sailcloth,  imitation  of  Russia 

_ 

SO 

1     6 

9 

—   1  16    8 

Dutch 

_ 

2  10 

0 

—   300 

White  rolls  (in  3  rolls) 

. 

I 

28 

0  13 

4 

—  0  18    4 

Bouten,  No.  2. 

. 

17* 

29 

0    5 

7 

—   079 

Brown  rolls,  No.  0.  4.  3.  2.  1. 

. 

37| 

0    5  10 

—   0  18    4 

Fine  twilled  bagging 

. 

45 

0  16 

4 

—   10    0 

Diaper  bagging             ... 
■  Halblaken  or  Burlaps,  No.  0.  4-.  3.  2.  1. 

_ 

50 

28 

0    8 

4 

-  0  14    3    ! 

per  d.  ell  Gr. 

n 

31 

0    0 

H 

—  0    0    6f  i 

Dielingen,  coarse               .            .           - 

per  200  ells  Rd. 

125' 

27 

1    5 

0 

—    1  10    0 

Cotton  bagging,  imitation  of  Dundee 

.    per  piece 

50 

42 

0  15 

0 

—  0  18    4 

Hessian. 

Fine  quality,  black  seals 

-        . 

371 

40 

0  13 

4 

—   0  18    4 

Good  quality,  red  seals 

_ 

0  10 

0 

-   0  13    4 

Ordinary,        ditto            .             .             - 

"- 

. 

. 

0    8 

4 

—   0  10    0 

Arrivals.  —  During  the  year  1832,  1,116  ships  entered  the  port  of  Bremen.  Of  these,  120  were  from 
Great  Britain  ;  121  from  the  United  States ;  68  from  the  West  Indies  ;  108  from  Russia  ;  84  from  Den- 
mark ;  16  from  South  America;  and  the  remainder  from  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  &c. 
The  shipping  charges  at  Bremen  are  particularly  low. 

Emigration.  —  From  9,000  to  10,000  emigrants  left  Bremen  in  1832,  for  America ;  their  conveyance 
has  become  an  object  of  much  importance,  particularly  to  the  American  ship-owners. 

Money  — Accounts  are  kept  in  thalers,  or  nx-dollars,  of  72  groots  or  grotes ;  the  grote  being  divided 
into  5  swares.  The  Bremen  rix-dollar  current  is  worth  3*.  2U.  sterling;  and  the  par  of  exchange  is 
11.  sterling  —  6  rix-dollars  22  grotes  4  swares. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  =  2  marks  =  16  ounces  =  32  loths  =  7,690  English 
grains.  Hence,  100  lbs.  of  Bremen  -  1U9'8  avoirdupois,  or  49"825  kilog.  A  load  orpfundschwer  =  300  lbs., 
but  carriers  reckon  it  at  308  lbs.  A  centner  =:  116  lbs. ;  a  shippound  —  2|  centners,  or  290  lbs. ;  a  waage 
of  iron  =:  120  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  flax  =  20  lbs. ;  a  stone  of  wool  —  10  lbs.  A  ton  of  butter  great  measure  = 
300  lbs  ;  and  a  ton  of  do.  small  measure  =  220  lbs. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  spints  —  1  viertel ;  4  viertels  —  1  scheffel ;  10  scheffels  —  1  quart;  4  quarts 
=  1  last ;  the  last  =  80'70  bushels  Winchester  measure,  or  10'087  quarters ;  that  is,  10  quarters  and 
0"7  bushel.     A  barrel  of  salt  =  3^  scheffels.     A  last  of  coals  —  2  chaldrons  Newcastle  measure. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  88  quarts  —  1  viertel ;  5  viertels  =  1  anker;  4  ankers  :::  1  tierce  ;  1|  tierce 
=  1  oxhoft ;  the  oxhol't  —  58  English  wine  gallons.  Wine  is  sometimes  sold  by  the  ahm  of  4  ankers  = 
37f  Eng.  wine  gallons.  A  barrel  of  whale  oil  =  6  steckan,  or  216  lbs.  nett  =  3]|  Eng.  wine  gallons.  A 
ship  last  of  herrings,  salt,  and  coals  z:  12  barrels. 

The  Bremen  foot  =  ITSS  Eng.  inches  :  hence,  100  Bremen  feet  =  948  Eng.  ditto.  The  Bremen  ell  is 
2  feet ;  and  100  ells  of  Bremen  -  63-2  Eng.  yards. 

Tares.  —  The  usual  tares  are,  on  sugar  in  casks  and  Brazil  chests,  17  per  cent. ;  on  Havannah  boxes, 
70  lbs.  ;  Maryland  tobacco,  90  lbs.  per  hogshead;  ditto  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  110  lbs.  per  hogshead; 
cotton,  round  bales,  4  per  cent.;  square  ditto,  6  per  cent. ;  tea  (green)  20  lbs.  per  quarter  chest ;  ditto 
(black),  22  lbs.  per  quarter  chest.  Most  other  articles,  such  as  East  India  indigo,  rice,  cofiee,  spices,  &c. 
real  tare.  — (Drawn  up  principally  from  the  communications  of  Bremen  merchants.) 

BRIBE.  Any  person  giving  or  offering  a  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward,  to  any 
officer  of  the  customs,  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty,  to  forfeit  200Z.  —  (3  &  4 
Will  A.  c.  53.  §  38.) 

BRICKS  AND  TILES,  well  known  articles  used  in  the  building  and  covering  of 
houses.  They  are  made  of  baked  clay  and  sand.  Until  last  year  (1833)  an  excise 
duty  was  charged  both  on  bricks  and  tiles,  their  manufacture  being,  in  consequence, 
placed  under  surveillance.  It  is  ordered  by  17  Geo.  8.  c.  42.,  that  all  bricks  made  in 
England  for  sale  shall  be  8^  inches  long,  2^  inches  thick,  and  4  wide  ;  and  all  pantiles 
13-|-  inches  long,  9§  inches  wide,  and  ^  an  inch  thick;  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  bricks 
or  tiles  made  of  less  dimensions  when  burnt,  as  follows,  viz.  20s.  for  every  1,000  of  bricks, 
and  10s.  for  every  1,000  of  pantiles,  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  less  number. 
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It  is  also  provided,  that  the  size  of  the  sieves  or  screens  for  sifting  or  screening  sea- coal 
ashes  to  be  mixed  with  brick  earth  in  making  bricks,  shall  not  exceed  ^  of  an  inch 
between  the  meshes.  Makers  of  bricks  and  tiles  must  give  notice,  under  a  penalty  of 
lOOZ.,  to  the  excise,  of  their  intention  to  begin  the  manufacture.  Tiles  used  in  draining 
land  were  exempted  from  the  duties.  But  in  so  far  as  respects  tiles,  these  regulations 
are  no  longer  of  importance,  the  duty  on  them  having  been  abolished  in  1 833.  The 
revenue  derived  from  it  was  but  trifling.  It  was,  however,  very  prejudicial  to  the 
manufacture,  particularly  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  slates.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  state  of  the  revenue  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks. 

Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  on,  and   Quantities  of,  the  different  Species  of   Bricks  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829. 


1 


Species. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Common 
Large 
Polished 
Large  polished  - 

Ss.lOd.  per  1,000 
10s.         per    do. 
12s.l0dper    do. 
2s.  5d.     per  100 

Totals 

1827. 

1,092,447,058 

2,683,046 

8,150,750 

98,550 

1828. 

1,068,400,330 

2,645,425 

7,769,075 

122,810 

1829. 

1,099,744,701 

2,540,360 

7,295,366 

110,275 

1,103,379,404 

1,078,937,640      1      1,109,690,702      | 

Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  on,  and  Quantities  of,  the  different  Species  of  Bricks  produced  in 
Scotland  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829. 


Species. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Common 

Large 

Polished 

5s.  lOd.  'per  1,000 
10s.         per    do. 
12s.10rf.per   do. 

Totals 

1827. 
20,071,337 
255,850 
3,375 

1828. 
24,281,032 
406,439 
1,850 

1829. 
24,741,582 
396,187 

6,522 

20,330,562 

24,689,321 

25,144,291 

England 


Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Bricks  and  Tiles  in  1829. 

£      s.    d.  £     s.   d. 

r Bricks       319,051  14    5    I      e^M^in,!                          f  Bricks  6,714    0    0 

"i  Tiles            34,830    7    5    |      ^couana         -            -   ^^jj^^  1,922  12    0 

Total  nett  amount  of  revenue  from  bricks  and  tiles  in  Great  Britain,  362,518/.  13s.  \0d. 

There  were,  in  1830,  5,369  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  104  in  Scotland.* 

The  entire  duties  o"n  bricks  and  tiles  are  drawn  back  upon,  exportation.  Sufficient  security  must  be 
given  before  their  shipment,  that  they  shall  be  shipped  and  exported,  and  not  relanded  in  Great  Britain. 
(24  Geo.  3.  sess.  2.  c.  24.  ^  16.) 

If  bricks  or  tiles  shipped  for  drawback  be  relanded,  the  bricks  or  tiles  so  relanded  shall,  over  and  above 
the  penalty  in  the  bond,  be  forfeited.  —  (§  17.) 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Tiles  made  in  the  Year  1830,  in  Great  Britain  ;  stating  the  Number  of  each 
Kind,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty  charged  per  Thousand  on  each ;  also,  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duty  for  the 

,  Year,  and  Amount  paid  for  Drawback  on  Tiles  exported ;  distinguishing  each  Country,  and  the  Num- 
ber of  Tiles  exported. 


England  - 
Scotland  - 

Plain. 

[late  of 
Duty. 

Pan  or 
Ridge. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Small 
Paving. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Large 
Paving. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

All 
other. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

Gross  Amount 
of  Duty. 

41,707,915 
3,250 

s.   d. 

5    8 

^1000 

20,603,450 
2,638,942 

S.    d. 
12  10 

^1000 

3,972,507 
57,330 

S.    d. 

2    5 

^100 

1,036,309 
19,370 

S.    d. 

4  10 
^100 

399,675 
1,750 

S.    d. 

4  10 

tflOOO 

£        S.    d. 

32,438  19    5 

1,810  15    0 

Gt.Britain  41,711,1651    — 

23,242,392 

_ 

4,029,837 

_ 

1,055,670'    — 

401,425 

_ 

34,249  14    5 

Nlimber  of  Tiles  exported. 

England    '- 
Scotland 

Plain. 

Pan  or  Ridge. 

Small  Paving. 

Large  Paving. 

All  other. 

Amount  of 
Drawback. 

17,000 

734,742 
52,000 

126,909 
7,900 

143,073 
750 

1,424 

£     s.  d. 
975    9    5 
44  14    6 

Great  Britain 

17,000 

786,742      1      134,809 

143,823 

1,424 

1,020    3  11 

Note.  —  Bricks  and  tiles  made  in  Ireland  are  not  subject  to  excise  duty. 

BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRISTLES  (Fr.  Soies ;  Ger.  Borsten  •  Du.  Borstels ;  It.  Setole ;  Sp.  Cerdas,  Setas ; 
Pol.  Szezeciny ,-  Rus.  Schtschetina  ;  Lat.  SetcB),  the  strong  glossy  hairs  growing  on  the 
back  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar.  These  are  very  extensively  used  by  brushmakers, 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  &c.,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  import.  Russia  is  the  great 
mart  for  bristles ;  those  of  the  Ukraine  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Of  the 
total  quantity  imported  in  1831,  amounting  to  2,070,306  lbs.,  Russia  furnished  1,867,096 

*  (Compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  194.  Sess.  1830,  and  No.  354.  Sess.  1831.) 
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IJjs.,  and  Prussia  (Kbnigsberg)  136,721  lbs.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending 
with  1831,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,789,801  lbs.  a  year.  The 
duty,  which  varies  from  2^d.  to  3^d.  a  pound,  produced,  in  1832,  25,61 3Z.  2s.  lOd.  nett. 
BROCADE  (Du.  Brokade ;  Fr.  Brocade;  Ger.  Brokal ;  It.  Broccalo ;  Rus. 
Partscha ;   Sp.  Brocado),  a  stuiF  made  of  silk  variegated  with  gold  and  silver. 

BROKERS,  persons  employed  as  middlemen  to  transact  business  or  negotiate  bar- 
gains between  different  merchants  or  individuals.  They  are  sometimes  licensed  by  public 
authority,  and  sometimes  not. 

Brokers  are  divided  into  different  classes ;  as  bill  or  exchange  brokers,  stockbrokers, 
ship  and  insurance  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  and  brokers  simply  so  called,  or  those  who  sell 
or  appraise  household  furniture  distrained  for  rent.  Exclusive,  too,  of  the  classes  now 
mentioned,  the  brokers  who  negotiate  sales  of  produce  between  different  merchants  usually 
confine  themselves  to  some  one  department  or  line  of  business;  and  by  attending  to  it 
exclusively,  they  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  various  details,  and  of  the 
credit  of  those  engaged  in  it,  than  coxdd  be  looked  for  on  the  part  of  a  general  merchant ; 
and  are  consequently  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  buy  on  cheaper  and  to  sell  on  dearer 
terms  than  those  less  familiar  with  the  business.  It  is  to  these  circumstances  —  to  a 
sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  their  intervention  in  the  transacting  of 
business  —  that  the  extensive  employment  of  brokers  in  London  and  all  other  large  com- 
mercial cities  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed. 

The  number  of  brokers  in  London  is  unlimited ;  but  by  the  statute  8  &  9  "Will.  3. 
c.  20.  they  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  under  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  they  may  think  fit  to  enact.  By  the  57  Geo.  3.  c.  60.,  brokers  acting 
without  being  duly  admitted  are  made  liable  in  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.  The  fee  on  admission 
is  fixed  by  the  same  act  at  51. ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  annual  payment  also  of  5L 

The  following  are  some  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Will.  3.  :  —  That  every  person  shall,  upon  his  admission,  take  an 
oath  truly  and  faithfully  to  execute  and  perform  the  office  of  broker  between  party  and 
party,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  duty  of  the  said  office,  without  fraud  or  collusion, 
to  the  best  and  utmost  of  his  skill  and  knowledge ;  — that  he  shall  in  all  cases  reveal  the 
name  of  his  principal ;  and  neither  deal  in  goods  on  his  own  account,  nor  barter  and 
sell  again,  nor  make  any  gain  in  goods  beyond  the  usual  brokerage ;  and  that  Jie  shall 
regularly  register  all  the  contracts,  &c.  into  which  he  enters. 

Brokers  grant  a  bond  under  a  penalty  of  500/.  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  sworn  to  in  the  oath  of  admission. 

A  medal  is  delivered  to  the  broker,  with  his  name  engraved  thereon,  which  he  may 
produce,  if  required,  as  evidence  of  his  qualification. 

Twelve  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  are  permitted  to  act  as  brokers  within 
the  city,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  receive  the  silver  medal  accordingly.  This 
medal  is  transferable;  ar('  sold  generally  at  from  800Z.  to  1,500/.,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  transfer,  which  is  uncertain.  Upon  the  decease  of  any  of  the  holders  of  the 
medal  without  its  having  been  transferred,  the  appointment  falls  to  the  lord  mayor  for 
the  time  being;  and  for  it  the  sum  of  1,500/.  has  not  unfrequently  been  given. — 
(Montefiore's  Com.  Diet.  art.  Brokers.) 

If  goods  in  the  city  of  London  be  sold  by  a  broker,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  bill  of  exchange, 
the  vendor  has  a  right,  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  purchaser,  to  annul  the  contract,  provided  he  intimate  his  dissent  as  soon  as  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort  (Hodgson  V.  Davies,  2  Camp.  N.  P.  C.  536.),  Lord  EUenborough  was, "at  first,  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  contract  concluded  by  a  broker  must  be  absolute,  unless  his 
authority  were  limited  by  writing,  of  which  the  purchaser  had  notice.  But  the  special 
jury  said,  that  "  unless  the  name  of  the  purchaser  has  been  previously  communicated  to 
the  seller,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  by  bill,  the  seller  is  always  understood  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  power  of  disapproving  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  purchaser,  and  annulling  the 
contract."  Lord  EUenborough  allowed  that  this  usage  was  reasonable  and  valid.  But  he 
clearly  thovight  that  the  rejection  must  be  intimated  as  soon  as  the  seller  has  had  time 
to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  The  jury  found,  in  the  case  in  questioUj 
that^fe  days  was  not  too  long  a  period  for  making  the  necessary  inquiries. 

Brokers,  Bill,  —  propose  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  others  in 
matters  of  bills  and  exchange.  They  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  and  the  circumstances  likely  to  elevate  or  depress  it.  They  sell  bills  for  those 
drawing  on  foreign  countries,  and  buy  bills  for  those  remitting  to  them :  and,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  wants  of  the  one  class  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other,  a 
few  of  the  principal  brokers  are  able  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  at  a  fair  average,  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  if  the  merchants  directly  transacted  with  each  other. 
Their  charge  as  brokerage  is  2s.  per  cent. 

"  Those,"  says  Mr.  Windham  Beawes,  "  who  exercise  the  function  of  bill  brokers, 
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ought  to  be  men  of  honour  and  capable  of  their  business ;  and  the  more  so,  as  both  the 
credit  and  fortune  of  those  who  employ  them  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  be  in 
their  hands ;  and,  therefore,  they  should  avoid  babbling,  and  be  prudent  in  their  office, 
which  consists  in  one  sole  point,  that  is,  to  hear  all  and  say  nothing  ;  so  that  they  ought 
never  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  transacted  by  means  of  their  intervention,  or  relate 
any  ill  report  which  they  may  have  heard  against  a  drawer,  nor  offer  his  bills  to  those 
who  have  spread  it." 

Brokers,  Stock,  —  are  employed  to  buy  and  sell  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  joint  stock  companies.  Their  business  is  regulated  by  certain  acts  of  parlia- 
ment,  by  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  that  contracts  in  the  nature  of 
wagers,  or  contracts  apparently  framed  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  stock,  but  really 
intended  only  to  enable  the  parties  to  speculate  on  contingent  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
without  any  stock  being  actually  sold,  shall  be  void,  and  those  engaging  in  them  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  5001. — (7  Geo.  2.  c.  8.,  made  perpetual  by  10  Geo.  2.  c.  8.) 
And  by  the  same  act,  any  one  contracting  to  sell  stock  of  which  he  is  not  actually 
possessed,  or  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  forfeits  500?.  Brokers  not  keeping  a  book  in 
which  all  contracts  are  regularly  inserted,  are  liable  in  a  penalty  of  501.  for  each  omission ; 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  those  who  sue  for  it.  The  charge  for  brokerage  on  all 
public  funds,  except  Exchequer  bills  and  India  bonds,  is  2s.  6d.  per  cent. ;  on  these  it  is 
Is.  per  cent.  No  transaction  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  in  the  public 
funds  can  be  concluded  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  licensed  broker,  unless  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

Brokers,  Ship  and  Insurance.  —  The  chief  employment  of  this  class  of  brokers  is  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  ships,  in  procuring  cargoes  on  freight,  and  adjusting  the  terms 
of  charterparties,  settling  with  the  master  for  his  salary  and  disbursements,  &c.  Their 
charge  as  ship  brokers  is  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts.  When  they  act  as 
insurance  brokers,  they  charge  5  per  cent,  on  the  premium,  exclusive  of  a  discount 
allowed  them  on  settling  with  the  underwriter.  The  merchant  looks  to  the  broker  for 
the  regularity  of  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selection  of  underwriters.  To  him  also  the 
underwriters  look  for  a  fair  and  candid  disclosure  of  all  material  circtimstances  affecting 
the  risk,  and  for  payment  of  their  premiums.  From  the  importance  of  their  employ- 
ment, ship  and  insurance  brokers  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are,  persons  of 
respectability  and  honour,  in  whom  full  confidence  may  be  reposed.  A  ship  broker  is 
not  within  the  various  acts  for  the  regulation  and  admission  of  brokers.  —  (  Gibbons  v. 
Bule,  C.  P.   27th  of  June,  1827.) 

Brokers,  Custom-house.  —  It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  no  person 
shall  be  authorised  to  act  as  an  agent  for  transacting  business  at  the  Custom-house  in  the 
port  of  London,  relative  to  the  entry  or  clearance  of  any  ship,  &c.,  unless  authorised  by 
licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  who  are  to  require  bond  with  one  surety  for 
1,000/.,  for  the  faithful  conduct  of  such  person  and  his  clerks.  This  regulation  does  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  clerk  or  servant  of  any  person  or  persons  transacting  business  at 
the  Custom-house  on  his  or  their  account.  The  commissioners  may  extend  this  regula- 
tion to  other  ports.  —  §§  144.  &  148. 
Brokers,  Pawn.      See  Pawnbrokers. 

Brokers,  simply  so  called,  in  their  character  of  appraisers  and  sellers  of  goods  dis- 
trained for  rent,  are  regulated  by  57  Geo.  3.  c.  93.,  which  enacts,  that  no  such  person 
making  any  distress  for  rent,  where  the  sum  due  does  not  exceed  20Z.,  shall  take  more 
than  the  following  sumsj  viz. 

£  s.   d. 
For  levying  -  .  -  .  -030 

Por  men  keeping  possession,  per  day  -  -  -    0    2    0 

Advertisements,  if  any  -  _  -  -  t.OlOO 

Catalogues,  sale,  commission,  &c.  in  the  pound  on  the  nett  produce      -    0    1    0 
Stamp  duty,  lawful  amount. 

Appraisements,  whether  by  one  broker  or  more,  6d.  per  pound  on  the  value  of  the 
goods,  under  a  penalty  of  treble  the  amount  of  the  money  unlawfully  taken,  with  costs, 
to  be  recovered  summarily  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  France,  the  brokers  who  deal  in  money,  exchange,  merchandise,  insurance,  and 
stock,  are  called  agents  de  change,  and  their  number,  at  Paris,  is  limited  to  sixty.  The 
company  of  agents  de  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber  of  syndics  (chambre  syndicale) 
chosen  annually  by  the  company.  They  are  severally  obliged  to  give  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  125,000  fr.  for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  They  are  also  obliged  to  keep 
books ;  are  restricted  to  a  charge  of  from  g  to  :|-  per  cent. ;  and  are  interdicted  from 

carrying  on,  or  having  any  interest  in,  any  commercial  or  banking  operations (See 

Code  de  Commerce,  §  74.  &c.  ;  and  art.  Bordeaux,  in  this  Dictionary.) 

In  the  United  States,  brokers  are  not  licensed,  nor  do  they  give  bonds. 

BROKERAGE,  the  commission,  or  percentage,  paid  to  brokers  on  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  bills,  funds,  goods,  &c.  —  (See  Factorage.) 
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BRONZE  (Ger.  St'dckgut,  Stlikmetall ;  Du.  St'dckgoed ;  It.  Brorlzo ;  Sp.  Metal  de 
■Canones ;  Lat.  Metallum  tormentorum),  "  a  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  other  metals.  It  is  used  for  casting 
statues,  cannon,  bells,  and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients vary."  —  (  Ure. ) 

BROOMS  (Ger.  Besen ;  Fr.  Balais ;  It.  Scope,  Granate ;  Sp.  Escdbas ;  Rus. 
Metlii)  are  principally  made  of  birch  or  heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
Southwark,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

BRUSHES  (Ger.  Bursten;  Fr.  Brasses;  It.  Setole,  Spazzole ;  Sp.  Brozas,  Cepillos, 
Escobillas;  Rus.  Schtschetki),  well-known  implements,  made  of  bristles,  and  manu- 
factured of  various  forms. 

BUBBLES,  a  familiar  name  applied  generally  to  fraudulent  or  unsubstantial  com- 
mercial projects,  which  hold  out  hopes  of  rapid  gain,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
projectors  at  the  expense  of  sanguine  and  ignorant  adventurers ;  and  particularly  used 
to  designate  those  projects,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  or  sub- 
scription to  a  transferable  stock.  In  consequence  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
gambling  in  transferable  shares  of  bubble  companies  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  pro- 
ject, 1719  and  1720,  the  stat.  6  Geo.  1.  c.  18.,  reciting  that  several  undertakings  or 
projects  had  been  contrived  and  practised,  which  "  manifestly  tended  to  the  common 
grievance,  prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of  great  numbers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
their  trade  and  commerce,"  and  describing,  among  other  practices  of  the  time,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  raising  money  by  shares  and  subscriptions  to  a  pretended  transferable 
stock,  enacted,  that  the  undertakings  and  attempts  so  described,  and  public  subscriptions, 
assignments,  and  transfers  for  furtliering  them,  and  particularly  the  raising  or  pretend- 
ing to  raise  transferable  stocks  without  authority  of  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  should 
be  deemed  illegal  and  void,  and  prohibited  them  under  severe  penalties.  Some  decisions 
limited  the  operation  of,  and  finally  the  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  91.  altogether  repealed,  these 
enactments  and  prohibitions.  The  projectors  of  bubbles,  therefore,  are  now  punishable 
only  when  they  can  be  deemed  guilty  of  frauds  or  conspiracies  at  common  law ;  and 
there  is  no  other  check  on  the  adventurers  than  the  loss  and  troublesome  liabilities  under 
the  law  of  partnership,  in  which  participation  in  these  projects  often  involves  them. 

BUCKRAM  (Fr.  Bougran ;  Ger.  Schettre,  Steife  Leinwand ;  It.  Tila  collata  o 
gommata ;  Rus.  Kleanka ;  Sp.  Bucaran),  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp,  gummed, 
calendered,  and  dyed  several  colours. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Fr.  Ble  Sarrasin,  BU  noir ;  Ger.  Buchweizen,  Heidekorn ;  It. 
Grano  Saraceno,  Faggina,  Fraina ;  Sp.  Trigo  Saracejio,  Trigo  negro ;  Pol.  Tatarca, 
Gryka,  Pohanca  ;  Rus.  Gretscha ;  Lat.  Fagopyrurn)  is  principally  cultivated,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  cut  when  young  and  green,  and  employed  as  fodder  for  cattle ;  when 
allowed  to  ripen,  the  grain  is  usually  employed  to  feed  pigeons  and  poultry.  When  ripe 
it  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  the  seeds  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  beech-mast :  it 
will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils.  Buckwheat  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be 
Asia.  Beckmann  has  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  its  introduction  and  early  culture 
in  Europe.  —  ( See  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  i.  art.  Buckwheat. )  The  average  quantity  of 
buckwheat  imported,  is  about  10,000  quarters.  The  duty  is  the  same  as  on  barley. 
—  (See  Corn  Laws.) 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  city  of  South  America,  on  the  south  side  of  the  La  Plata, 
about  200  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea,  in  lat.  34°  36§'  S.,  long.  58^  22'  W. 
Population  very  differently  estimated  ;  but  said  (^Bulletin  des  Scie7ices  Geographiques, 
vol.  XX.  p.  152.)  to  amount  to  81,000.  The  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  world,  traversing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  of  which  it  is  the  great  outlet.  Un- 
luckily, however,  it  is  of  very  difficult  navigation,  being  shallow,  infested  with  rocks  and 
sand-banks,  and  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind.  There  is  no  harbour  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name.  Ships  can  only  come  within  2  or  3 
leagues  of  the  town  :  there  they  unload  their  goods  into  boats ;  from  which  they  are 
received  at  the  landing  places  into  carts  that  convey  them  to  the  town,  which  is  about 
4:  of  a  league  distant.  Ships  that  want  careening  repair  to  the  bay  of  Barragon,  a  kind 
of  port  about  10  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  city ;  and  there  also  the  outward  bound 
ships  wait  for  their  cargoes.  All  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  in 
the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels,  comes  down  the  river  from  Paraguay  in  rafts. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  hides  and  tallow,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
sent  to  England,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Germany,  &c. ;  besides  these,  there  are 
exported  bullion  and  viccunna  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Chili,  salt  beef,  nutria 
skins,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  England, 
hardware  and  earthenware  from  ditto,  linens  hvtn  Germany,  flour  from  the  United 
States,  spices,  wines,  salt  fish,  machinery,  furniture,  &c.  :  the  finest  tobacco,  sugars, 
wax,  &c.  are  brought  from  the  interior ;  as  is  Paraguay  tea,  an  article  in  considerable 
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demand  in  South  America.     The  inland  trade  carried  on  between  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Peru,  and  Chili,  is  very  considerable  j   and  its  trade  by  sea  with  foreign  countries 
daily  becoming  of  more  importance. 

Daring  the  year  1832,  there  were  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  dry  hides,  877,132  ;  ditto  salted,  48,378; 
horse  hides,  40,076;  jerked  beef,  105,780  quintals  ;  horns,  2,049,017  ;  tips,  101,851;  wool,  33,052  arrobas  j 
hair,  31,257  ditto  ;  nutria  skins,  14,562  dozen,  &c.  The  trade  from  this  country  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  con- 
founded in  our  Custom-house  accounts  with  that  to  Monte  Video,  under  the  general  name  of  the  States 
of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  share  belongs  to  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1831,  we  imported  from 
these  states,  exclusive  of  bullion,  of  which  no  account  is  kept,  429,966  nutria  skins  — (see  Nutria), 
146,008  cwt.  hides,  2,470  cwt.  tallow,  12,244  lbs.  sheep's  wool,  &c.  The  declared  value  of  the  articles  of 
British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  to  these  states  during  the  same  year,  was  339,870Z. ;  of  which 
cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  linens  made  more  than  three  fourths.  In  1828,  64  British  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  12,746  tons,  entered  the  port ;  the  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  annually  enter  it  being 
from  300  to  400.  The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase  according  as  the  va 
countries  situated  on  the  La  Plata,  now  in  a  great  degree  unoccupied,  are  settled. 
Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  8fc.  same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

BUFF  (Ger.  Bilffel,  Biiffelluiute ;  Fr.  Buffle,  Peau  de  buffles,  et  Peaux  passees 
buffles ;  It.  Bufalo,  Cuojo  di  bufalo),  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buifalo,  dressed  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  chamois.  The  skin  of  elks,  oxen,  and 
other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  is  like- 
wise called  buff.  It  is  used  in  making  sword-belts  and  other  articles,  where  great 
thickness  and  firmness  are  required. 

BUGLES,  small  glass  beads  of  different  colours.  They  are  in  considerable  demand 
in  Africa,  to  which  they  are  mostly  exported. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  the  mass.     See  Gold  and  Silver. 

BUOYS,  pieces  of  wood,  cork,  or  some  light  substance,  moored  and  floating  on 
the  water.  Those  of  wood  are  sometimes  .solid,  and  sometimes  hollow,  like  a  cask,  and 
strongly  hooped ;  they  are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  and  are  either  private  or 
public. 

Subjoined  is  an 

Account  specifying  the  Buoys  and  Beacons  under  the  Control  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond,— 
with  the  Rates  of  Charge  on  account  of  the  same  on  British  and  Foreign  Ships,  and  the  Produce  o! 
the  Rates  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1822.  —  (ParZ.  Paper,  No.  315.  Sess.  1833.1  i 


Rates  of  Charge. 


British  and 
Foreign  vri- 
vileged  Ves- 
sels Oversea, 
per  Ton. 


Foreign  Ves- 
sels not  pri- 
vileged Over- 
sea, per  Ton. 


For  the  buoys  and  In  the  port  of  London  the  following 
beacons  in  the  rates  are  payable  for  the  inward  pas- 
channels  leading.  sage  only  ;  viz.  — 
to  the  river  The  rates 
Thames  and  port  vary  from  .1 
of  London,  includ-  penny  to  1  far- 
ing loadsmanage  thing  per  ton, 
and  primage,  also    according      to 

includingthedues  the  description  1  penny  .  2  pence  - 
formerly  returned  of  the  vessels' 
under  the  head  of  cargoes,  and 
Trinity  House  du-  the  places  from 
ties  from  stran-  whence  they 
gers'  ships.  arrive. 

These  dues  are  also  received  at  the 
ports  of  Gravesend,  Sheerness,  Rochester,  Faversham, 
Leigh,  Maldon,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Woodbridge, 
Harwich,  and  Aldborough,  at  which  they  are  pay- 
able for  the  inward  passage  only.  The  rate  on  fo- 
reign vessels  not  privileged,  is  2  pence  per  ton,  but  in 
other  respects  the  rates  are  determined  by  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  respective  places,  and  are  generally  one 
half  tlie  amount  of  those  in  the  port  of  London. 

i  farthing  per  I  |  farthing  I  i  farthing 
ton.  I  I 

4  pence   per  vessel  under  40  tons,  6 
pence  on  all  others. 

Stone  boats,  5  t  1  penny  -  |  2  pence   - 
shillings  per 
annum.  I  I 

3  farthings  per  ton,  each   and   every 
time  of  passing. 

3  farth.  per  ton,  each  time  of  passing. 
1  halfpenny     I  1  penny   -  I  1  penny   - 
per  ton.        |  | 


Buoys  ofTYarmouth 

Buoys  and  beacons 
in  the  river  Tees 
Exeter  buoys 


Conway  buoys 


Carmarthen  buoys 
Aberdovey  buoys 


Total 


Amounts  collected. 


1830. 


,623  7  5 


1,806  10 
462  7 
305  14 

48  18 
110  12 


1831. 


9,313  16    5i 


1,835  11  4i 
452  17  2 
296  5  10 

49  2  Hi 

105  14  111 
31  14  lOi 


£  11,357  10    SI  12,085    3    7i 


s.    d. 


8,449  16    9i 


,802    8  1| 

465    7  6 

350  19  7 

45    8  4J 

107    7  3 

40    9  2 


11,261  16    9\ 


Trinity  House,  London,  9th  of  March,  1833.  (Errors  excepted.)  J.  Herbert,  Secretary. 

Private  Buoys  are  so  called  from  their  belonging  to  private  individuals.      They  are 
principally  employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  ship's  anchor,  being  fastened  to  it  by  a 
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tope  or  chain,  so  that  the  xiaen  who  go  in  the  boat  to  weigh  it  may  readily  find  out 

where  it  is. 

By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.  §  11.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  cut  away,  cast 
adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  in  any  way  injure  or  conceal,  any  buoy,  buoy-rope,  or 
mark  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  which  may  be  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cable  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  upon  conviction 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  7  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  number  of  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Public  Buoys,  being  intended  foj:  the  public  service,  cannot  be  placed,  altered,  or 
removed,  except  by  competent  authority.  They  are  generally  of  a  pretty  large  size ; 
and  are  firmly  moored  by  chains  or  cables  to  rocks,  large  stones,  anchors,  &c.  By  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  serve  at  once  to  mark  the  channels  through  which 
it  is  safe  to  steer,  and  to  point  out  dangers  to  be  avoided,  such  as  sunken  rocks,  shoals, 
wrecks  of  vessels,  &c.  The  places  in,  and  the  purposes  for,  which  buoys  are  exhibited, 
are  always  specified  in  good  charts :  and  as  the  leading  buoys  are  generally  of  a  peculiar 
figure  or  colour,  which  is  also  indicated  in  the  chart,  the  navigator,  as  soon  as  he  recog- 
nises them,  shapes  his  course  accordingly.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  having  buoys 
properly  placed,  and  of  their  being  carefully  marked  in  charts. 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c.  125.  §  91.  enacts,  that  every  person  who  shall  ride  by,  make  fast  to,  remove,  or  wil- 
fully run  down  or  run  foul  of  any  vessel  placed  to  exhibit  lights,  or  any  buoy  or  beacon  belonging  to  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  or  to  any  other  corporation  having  authority  to 
place  such  vessel,  buoy,  or  beacon,  shall,  besides  making  good  all  damage  occasioned  thereby,  forfeit,  for 
every  such  offence,  any  sura  not  exceeding  501.  nor  less  than  10/. 

BURDEN  of  a  ship.     See  Tonnage. 

BURGUNDY.     See  Wine. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  a  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Finns  Abies,  or  spruce  fir.  It 
is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  it  flows  thickly 
and  languidly,  immediately  concreting  into  flakes  that  adhere  firmly  to  the  tree.  These 
being  taken  off  are  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  coarse  cloths.  It  is  of 
a  close  consistence,  rather  soft,  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  a  not  unpleasant  smell ; 
it  is  very  adhesive.  The  greatest  quantity  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  whence  it  is  brought  to  us  packed  in  casks.  A  fictitious  sort  is  made  in  England, 
and  found  in  the  shops  under  the  title  of  cuiiimon  Burgundy  pitch  ;  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  friability,  want  of  viscidity  and  of  the  odour  which  characterises  the  genuine  sort. 

A  species  of  Burgundy  pitch  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Norway  spruce  fir. 
This,  which  imdergoes  no  preparation,  is  the  resin  or  thus  of  the  old  London  Pharma- 
copceias.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  tears  or  small  masses,  packed  in  casks,  each  con- 
taining from  1  to  2  cwt.  It  fetches  about  half  the  price  of  that  which  is  strained.  — 
(  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias,   Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

BUSHEL,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  as  grain,  fruit,  dry  pulse,  &c.,  con- 
taining 4  pecks,  or  8  gallons,  or  i  of  a  quarter. 

The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150*42  cubic  inches,  while  the  Imperial  bushel  con- 
tains 221 8 '192.  Hence,  to  convert  Winchester  bushels  into  Imperial,  multiply  by  the 
fraction  ^I'A^tII  °'*  "969447,  or  approximately  deduct  g^th,  and  ^i'^',  and  if  great 
accuracy  be  required,  ^gVo'  ^"^^  arooo  ™ore.  To  convert  prices  per  Winchester  bushel 
into  prices  per  Imperial  bushel,  multiply  by  the  fraction  ^j^^^f,  or  1-0315157. 

By  the  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  §  7.  the  bushel  shall  be  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure.  The  bushel  shall  contain  80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  being^ 
made  round,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  1 9§  inches  from  outside  to  outside. 
Sections  7.  and  8.  direct  the  mode  in  which  the  bushel  shall  be  used  for  heaped  measure. 
—  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity,  by  this  act,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods 
not  measured  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  gallon,  containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  30  inches;  and  such  measure  shall  be  the  Imperial 
standard  gallon  (containing  277-274  cubic  inches);  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in 
parts  or  multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon ;  and  the 
quart  shall  be  the  fourth  part,  and  the  pint  shall  be  an  eighth  of  such  standard  gallon  ;. 
and  2  such  gallons  shall  be  a  peck,  and  8  such  gallons  shall  be  a  bushel,  and  8  such 
bushels  a  quarter  of  corn  or  other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure. 

BUSHIRE,  OR  ABUSHIRE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  29'^  N.,  long.  50"^  50'  E.  Population 
uncertain,  but  estimated  by  Major  Wilson  at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Bushire  is  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  sandy  penin.sula,  to  the  north  and  east  of  which  is  the.bay. 
There  is  a  convenient  anchorage  for  large  ships  due  west  from  the  town,  3  or  4  miles 
distant,  in  from  25  to  28  feet  water ;  but  ships  of  300  tons  burden  or  thereby  lie  in 
the  inner  roads,  to  the  north,  about  6  miles  from  .shore ;  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good  ; 
but  during  violent  north-westerly  gales,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  their  cables 
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and  bear  up  for  Karak,  a  small  island  about  15  leagues  W.  N.W.  of  Bushire.  The 
water  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  deep,  but  the  passage  to  it  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  water,  except 
at  spring  tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of  from  8  to  10  feet.  The  variation  in  1811  was 
40  43/  ^^  —  (Chart  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  Captain  Ritchie,  &c.)  The  climate  here, 
as  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  extremely  hot,  particularly  in  June,  July, 
and  August.     The  unhealthy  season  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Trade,  8fc.  —  Bushire  has  a  good  deal  of  trade,  particularly  with  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras.  Its  merchants  supply  almost  all  Persia  with  Indian  commodities ;  as, 
also,  with  a  good  many  of  those  brought  from  Europe.  Of  the  imports  from  India, 
indigo,  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  spices  are  the  most  important;  the  steel  of  India  is 
preferred  in  Persia  to  every  other,  and  is  made  into  excellent  sabres  :  tin  is  brought  from 
Banca ;  and  coffee  is  principally  supplied  by  Mocha  and  other  ports  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  English  cotton  goods,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  inferiority  of  our  red  dyes,  — 
a  colour  in  great  esteem  in  Persia,  —  have  already  gone  far  to  supersede  those  that  were 
formerly  brought  from  Hindostan ;  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  extending,  and 
is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.  Besides  those  imported  at  Bushire,  a 
good  many  are  introduced  through  Bussorah,  and  some  through  Turkey  and  Russia ; 
the  latter  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  former  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Hi- 
therto, indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cottons  imported  through  the  last  mentioned 
channels  have  been  supplied  by  Switzerland  and  Germany,  —  their  fabrics  having  been, 
in  some  respects,  better  fitted  than  ours  for  the  Turkish  and  Persian  markets ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  lost  this  advantage,  as  our  exports  of  cottons  to  Turkey  are  now 
rapidly  increasing.  Woollen  goods,  cutlery,  watches,  &c.,  sent  to  India  from  England, 
are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.  Imitation  shawls,  of  the  proper  size  and  pattern,  are 
said  to  meet  with  a^  fair  sale.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  raw  silk,  Kerman  wool, 
Kerman  and  Cashmere  shawls,  carpets,  horses,  silk  goods,  dried  fruits,  wine,  grain, 
copper,  turquoises,  asafoetida,  gall-nuts,  pearls,  and  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
Turkey  annually  supplies  Persia  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bullion,  most  part  of 
which  is  sent  to  India. 

Of  the  Persian  exports,  raw  silk  is  the  most  important.  It  is  produced  to  some 
extent  in  every  province  ;  but  Gheelan  and  Mazunderan  are  those  which  are  most  cele- 
brated for  its  growth.  In  the  former,  about  900>000  lbs.  are  annually  raised.  Russia  is 
a  large  customer  for  this  article.  Dried  fruits  and  dates  are  sent  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  India.  Horses  are  largely  exported  to  India  both  by  sea  and  land ;  they  serve 
for  mounting  our  Indian  cavalry,  and  for  supplying  the  large  private  demand  that  always 
obtains  in  Hindostan  for  this  noble  animal.  Though  neither  so  swift  nor  so  beautiful  as 
those  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  horses  are  large,  more  powerful,  and,  all  things  considered, 
better  for  cavalry.  They  are  capable  of  supporting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fatigue. 
Wine  of  Shiraz  enjoys  a  degree  of  celebrity,  to  which,  judging  from  the  few  samples  we 
have  seen,  it  seems  but  ill  entitled.  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  it  is  made  in  so  careless  a, 
manner,  that,  in  choosing  it,  not  more  than  1  bottle  in  4  or  5  can  be  made  use  of. 
Persian  tobacco  and  yellow  dye  berries  are  highly  esteemed :  the  former  enters  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  the  trade  to  Turkey  as  well  as  to  India ;  the  berries  bring  a  very 
high  price  in  our  markets,  but  the  imports  hitherto  have  been  inconsiderable.  Tur- 
quoises, asafoetida,  and  various  sorts  of  drugs,  rose  water,  with  other  minor  articles,  form 
part  of  the  exports.  Sheep's  and  goats'  wool  is  also  exported.  The  best  is  that  of 
Kerman.  The  down  furnished  by  the  goats  of  this  province  is  almost  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  Thibet  or  shawl  goats.  Cotton  is  extensively  produced  in  Persia ;  the  Russians 
carry  away  some,  but  the  greater  part  is  used  in  the  country.  Grain  is  sent  to  Muscat, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  pearl  trade  is  now  principally  centered  at  Muscat. 
The  imports  of  copper  into  Calcutta  from  Bushire,  Bussorah,  and  other  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1827-28,  were  valued  at  about 
SOjOOOZ.  a  year.  This  copper  is  principally  the  produce  of  the  Persian  mines,  mixed, 
however,  with  some  Russian  copper  from  Georgia.  Of  manufactured  articles,  the 
principal  are  carpets  of  the  most  beautiful  fabric  ;  shawls,  partly  native,  and  partly 
brought  from  Cashmere ;  velvets,  silk  goods,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  a  few  other 
articles.  The  trade  between  Persia  and  Russia  by  the  Caspian  Sea  is  very  considerable. 
Most  part  of  the  paper  used  in  the  former  is  supplied  by  the  latter.  The  furs  of  Russia 
find  a  ready  market  in  Persia  j  but  it  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  Persian  merchants 
have  recently  been  seen  at  the  Leipsic  fairs,  carrying  gold  thither  for  American  furs  !  — - 
(  Urquhart  on  the  Resources  of  Turkey,  p.  155.)  The  Russian  provinces  on  the  Caspian 
derive  their  supplies  of  indigo  from  Persia  by  way  of  Bushire. 

The  official  returns  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  entire  trade,  imports  as  well  as  exports,  carried 
on  between  British  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  an  average  of  the  7  years  ending  with  1828,  was 
(taking  the  rupee  at  2*.)  1,337,163/.  a  year.  Of  this  amount,  Calcutta  participated  to  the  extent  of 
559,684/.,  Madras  of  54,981/.,  and  Bombay  of  722,497/.  This,  however,  includes  the  trade  to  Muscat  and 
Bussorah,  as  well  as  to  Bushire,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  the  separate  amount  of  each. 
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It  appears,  indeed,  from  an  account  in  the  same  paper  whence  these  statements  are  taken,  that  of  34 
ships  belonging  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that  arrived  at  Bombay  during  the  7  years  referred  to,  28  belonged 
to  Muscat,  and  only  7  to  Bushire.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  trade  to  these  places  i^  in  this 
proportion,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Arabian  ships  trading  to  Bussorah  belong  to  Muscat.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  arrivals  of  Gulf  ships  at  Calcutta  and  Madras  would  be  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  those  at  Bombay  ;  but  the  destination  of  the  British  ships  trading  to  the  Gulf  not 
being  given,  audit  being  customary  for  most  ships  to  visit  both  Bushireand  Bussorah,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  value  of  the  trade  to  the  former,  as  com^iared  with  that  to  the  latter  and  Muscat,  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  ships  they  respectively  send  to  India. 

Water  at  Bushire  is  excessively  bad  and  dear  ;  but  excellent  water,  and  in  great  abundance,  may  be 

had  at  Karak.     The  anchorage  at  this  island  is  safe  at  all  times;  and  ships  may  lie  close  to  the  beach. 

1     Sir  John  Malcolm  suggested,  that  the  permanent  possession  of  Karak  would  be  an  object  of  considerable 

importance;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  Hgree  with  him.     It  is  of  no  value  to  the  Persians,  and  there 

!     teems  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  glad  to  cede  it  for  a  trifling  consideration.    Its  possession  would  not 

j     only  enable  us  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf-  but  it  would  form  a  depot  where  goods 

,     destineii  for  Bushire,  Bussorah,  &c.  might  be  kept  in  perfect  safety,  and  in  a  situation  the  most  conve- 

j     nient,  being  readily  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  Arabian  vessels.     A  taste  for  British  cottons  and  woollens  is 

now  forming  in  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  or  which  derive  their 

I    supplies  from  tJie  empqria  erected  on  their  banks;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  nothing  be 

omitted  that  may  serve" to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

Money. —  Accounts  are  kept  in  tomans  of  50  abasses,  or  100  mamoodis.  The  toman  is  a  Persian  gold 
coin,  containing,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bombay  mint,  from  715  to  67  gr.  pure  metal, 
being  consequently  equal  to  from .12s.  l%d.  to  II5.  \\d.  sterling.  The  toman  of  Bussorah  is  worth  about 
36s. ;  and  that  of  Gombroon  about  24s.  These,  with  Persian  and  foreign  silver  coins  of  all  denomina- 
tions, axe  found  ai  Bushire  ;  but  the  rates  of  the  foreign  coins  are  perpetually  varying,  and  the  weight  of 
the  native  coins  is  also  subject  to  frequent  changes. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  miscal  of  2  dwt.  23  7-12  gr.,  or  3  clwt. 
very  nearly. 

The  commercial  weights  vary  according  to  the  commodities  sold,  and  the  places  where  they  are  used, 
The  maund  tabree  weighs  65  lbs.  avoirdupois  at  the  Custom-house,  but  only  65  lbs.  at  the  bazaar.  This 
weight  is  used  by  dealers  in  sugar,  coffee,  copper,  and  all  sorts  of  drugs.  The  maund  copra  is  7f  lbs.  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  from  7?  to  71  lbs.  at  the  bazaar.  Dealers  in  rice  and  other  articles  of  provision 
use  this  weight.  The  maund  shaw  is  double  the  maund  tabree,  or  13|  lbs. 
Pearls  are  weighed  by  the  abbas  =  2'25  gr.  Troy. 

Tliere  are  various  sorts  of  guz's  or  cubits.  One  called  the  royal  guz  =  37f  Eng.  inches ;  the  common 
guz  is  two  thirds  of  the  former,  or  25  inches. 

The  Persian  league  or  parasang  is  l-20th  of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  and  should,  therefore,  be  equal 
to  3  miles  3  furlongs  and  25  poles  English. 
The  artaba,  or  principal  corn  measure,  is  equivalent  to  about  2  Winch,  quarters. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Niebuhr,  J'oyage  en  Arable,  tome  ii.  p.  75.  ;  Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  p.  70.  ;  Friiser's  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  Appen.  pp.  352 — 384. ;  Part. 
Paper, 'So.  135. —  II,  Sess.  1832.  pp.632 — 638.;  Kelly's  Oriental  Metrology j  Thornton's  East  Indian 
Calculator,  ^c. 

BUSS,  a  small  sea-vessel,  used  by  us  and  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fishery,  commonly 
from  50  to  60  tons  burden,  and  sometimes  more.  A  buss  has  two  small  sheds  or  cabins ; 
one  at  the  prow,  and  the  other  at  the  stern ;  that  at  the  prow  serves  for  a  kitchen. — (See 
Fishery.  ) 

BUSSORAH,  OR  BASRAH,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Shat-el- 
I  Arab  (the  name  given  to  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
1  Euphrates),  above  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  30'^  30'  N.,  long.  47°  32'  E.  Popu- 
I  lation  about  60,000,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c.  The 
!  houses  and  streets  are  mean  and  filthy.  There  is  a  vast  area  within  the  walls,  occupied 
I  principally  by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date  trees,  and  intersected  by  canals,  on  which 
:  are  numerous  small  craft. 

1  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  has  only  about  12  feet  water,  but  the 
channel  within  is  deep,  so  that  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  provided  they  cross  the  bar  at 
the  springs,  may  without  diflficulty  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  the  city ;  and  both  its 
grand  branches  may  be  navigated  to  a  great  distance  by  smaller  vessels.  Bussorah  is 
the  principal  inlet  on  the  east,  through  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  products  find 
their  way  into  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  commerce  is,  therefore,  even  at  present,  pretty 
considerable ;  and  were  the  rich  and  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  occupied  by  a  civilised  and  industrious  people,  it  would  be  very  great.  Its 
imports  from  India  and  Europe  are  similar  to  those  at  Bushire  (which  see) ;  from 
Persia  it  imports  shawls,  pearls  from  Bahrein,  &c.,  and  coffee  from  Mocha.  At  an 
average,  6  or  8  British  ships  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  India  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  the  merchants  of  Muscat  being 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  Its 
exports  are  principally  bullion,  pearLs,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses,  gall  nuts,  and 
drugs.  Captain  Hamilton  mentions,  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  the  exports 
of  dates  from  Bussorah  exceeded  10,000  tons  a  year.  — (New  Account  of  the  East 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  78.)  The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  conducted  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  ;  but  it  might  be  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by 
means  of  steam-boats.  It  has  been  proposed  to  forward  mails  from  India  by  steam  by 
the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Euphrates  to  Bir,  thence  by  land  to  Scanderoon,  and  again 
by  steam  to  Gibraltar  and  England. 

Money —  All  sorts  of  coins  circulate  here,  but  their  values  are  constantly  fluctuating.  Accounts  are 
kept  in  mamoodies  of  10  danims,  or  100  floose  -,  100  mamoodics  make  a  toman,  which  may  be  valued  at 
about  15  sicca  rui)ees,  or  36s.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  che/ci  of  100  miscals,  or  7,200  Eng. 
grains. 
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The  commercial  weights  are  the  maund  attcree,  the  maund  soft/ or  sesse,  and  the  oke  of  Bagdad, 
1  vakia  =  19 oz,  avoirdupois;  2|  vakias  —  1  oke  of  Bagdad  —  47|  oz.  avoir. ;  1  maund  atteree  =  28  lbs. 
8  oz.  avoir  ;  1  maund  sofy  —  9U  lbs.  4  oz.  avoir.  ;  1  ci/tra  of  indigo  =  138  lbs.  1.5  oz.  avoir. 

These  are  the  weights  used  by  the  Europeans  settled  at  Bussorah  ;  those  used  by  the  Arabians  difFer 
a  little  from  the  above,  and  frequently  also  among  themselves,  —  a  circumstance  to  which  the  merchant 
must  pay  parHcular  attention. 

The  long  measures  are  the  Aleppo  yard  for  silks  and  woollens  =  2  feet  2'4  inches ;  the  Hadded  do.  for 
cottons  and  Hnens  =  2  feet  10  2  inches  ;  the  Bagdad  do.  for  all  purposes  =  2  feet  7'6  inches. 

For  furthei  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Bussorah,  see  Kinneir's  Memoir  on  the  Persian  EmpirCy 
p.  283. ;  the  art.  Bushire  in  this  Dictionary;  Kelly's  Oriental  Metrology  ;  Thortitoyi's  East  Indian  Cal- 
culator, p.  424.    Niebuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  Bussorah,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  tome  ii.  p.  170. 

BUTLERAGE.      See  Prisage. 

BUTT,  a  vessel  or  measure  for  wine,  containing  2  hogsheads,  or  126  wine  gallons. 

BUTTER  (Da.  Smor  j  Du.  Boter ;  Fr.  Beurre ;  Ger.  Butter ;  It.  Burro,  Butiro ; 
Lat.  Butyrum ;  Pol.  Mash ;  Port.  Manteiga ;  Rus.  Masslo  Korowe ,-  Sp.  Manteca ; 
Sw.  Smor),  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  fat,  unctuous,  and,  in  temperate  climates,  a  pretty- 
firm  substance,  obtained  from  milk,  or  rather  from  cream,  by  the  process  of  churning. 

The  various  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  and  use  of  butter  in  antiquity 
have  been  investigated  by  Beckmann  with  great  learning  and  industry.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is,  "  that  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in 
cooking  or  the  preparation  of  food,  nor  was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  by  way  of 
dessert,  as  is  every  where  customary  at  present.  We  never  find  it  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others  as  a  food,  though  they  have  spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other  purposes.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  said  of  it  in  that  respect  by  the 
authors  who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they  have  given  us  very  particular  information 
with  respect  to  milk,  cheese,  and  oil.  This,  as  has  been  remarked  by  others,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  by  the  ancients  having  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  good 
oil ;  and  in  the  like  manner  butter  is  very  little  employed  at  present  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  southern  parts  of  France."  —  {History  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
Eng.  ed.) 

Butter  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  and  most  other  northern  countries  ;  that  of 
England  and  Holland  is  reckoned  the  best.  In  London,  the  butter  of  Epping  and 
Cambridge  is  in  the  highest  repute ;  the  cows  which  produce  the  former,  feed  during 
summer  in  the  shrubby  pastures  of  Epping  Forest ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
numerous  wild  plants  which  there  abound,  are  supposed  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
butter.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  rolls  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  weighing  a  pound 
each.  The  Cambridgeshire  butter  is  produced  from  cows  that  feed  one  part  of  the  year  on 
chalky  uplands,  and  the  other  on  rich  meadows  or  fens  :  it  is  made  up  into  long  rolls 
like  the  Epping  butter,  and  generally  salted  or  cured  before  being  brought  to  market ; 
the  London  dealers,  having  washed  it,  and  wrought  the  salt  out  of  it,  frequently  sell  it 
for  Epping  butter. 

The  butter  of  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  is  often  .sold  for  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  to 
which  it  is  little  inferior.  The  butter  of  Somersetshire  is  thought  to  equal  that  of 
Epping  :  it  is  brought  to  market  in  dishes  containing  half  a  pound  each ;  out  of  which 
it  is  taken,  washed,  and  put  into  different  forms,  by  the  dealers  of  Bath  and  Bristol. 
The  butter  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  is  very  good  ;  it  is  made  up  in  half- 
pound  packs  or  prints,  packed  up  in  square  baskets,  and  sent  to  the  London  market  by 
wagon.  The  butter  of  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  com- 
mons, and  heaths  of  England,  is  of  excellent  quality  when  it  is  properly  managed ;  and, 
though  not  equal  in  quantity,  it  often  is  confessedly  superior,  to  that  produced  by  the 
richest  meadows.  —  (^Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

Considerable  quantities  of  butter  are  made  in  Ireland,  and  it  forms  a  prominent  arti- 
cle in  the  exports  of  that  country  :  generally,  it  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Britain  ;  but 
this  is  a  consequence  rather  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  attention,  than  of  any  infe- 
riority in  the  milk.  Some  of  the  best  Irish  butter  brought  to  London,  after  being 
washed  and  repacked,  is  sold  as  Dorsetshire  and  Cambridge  butter. 

The  salt  butter  of  Holland  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  country ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  annually  exported.  It  forms  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  foreign  butter 
we  import. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  butter  in  Great  Britain  is  very  great.  The  consumption  in  the 
Metropolis  may,  it  is  believed,  be  averaged  at  about  one  half  pound  per  week  for  each  individual,  being 
at  the  rate  of  26 lbs.  a  year  ;  and  supposing  the  population  to  amount  to  1,450,000,  the  total  annual  con- 
sumption would,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  37,700,000  lbs.,  or  16,830  tons  :  but  to  this  may  be  added  4,000  tons, 
for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualling  of  ships  and  other  purposes;  making  the  total  consumption,  in 
round  numbers,  21,000  tons,  or  47,040,000  lbs.,  which  at  lOrf.  per  lb.  would  be  worth  1,960,000/. 

The  average  produce  per  cow  of  the  butter  dairies  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Marshall  at  168  lbs.  a  year ; 
so  that,  supposing  we  are  nearly  right  in  the  above  estimates,  about  280,000  cows  will  be  required 
to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  London  market. 

The  consumption  of  butter  in  London  has  sometimes  been  estimated  at  50,000  tons ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Marshall's  statement,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  would 
require  for  its  supply  upwards  of  666,000  cows !  Further  commentary  on  such  a  statement  would  be 
superfluous. 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantity  (in  Hundred  Weights)  of  Butter  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Foreign  Countries  and  Ireland,  in  each  Year,  from  5th  of  January,  1801,  to  5th  of  January,  1832 ;  dis- 
tinguishing the  Quantity  from  Ireland,  from  the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Man,  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  and  from  all  other  Foreign  Countries;  and  stating  the  Rate  and  Amount  of 
Duty  in  each  Year  paid  thereon. 


Juantities  of  Butter  importetl  into  Great 
Britain  from  all  Parts  (except  Ireland). 


'"'  a  ;».  c 


o  OtJ 

•^1 


Amount  of 

Dvity  received 

in  Great  Britain 

on  Foreign 

Butter. 


Rates  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Butter. 


1801 
1802 


1803 

180 1 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1811 

1815 

1816 

1817 

i  1818 

I  1819 

I  1820 

i  1821 

I  1822 

:  1823 

!  182+ 

!  1825 

I  1826 

:i827 

1828 

1829 

'1830 

'i  1831 

1832 


Cwts. 

186,821 


254,248 


246,388 
196,037 
2+2,441 
261,911 
314,386 
312,-I08 
317,676 
311,551 
353,791 
311,475 
351,832 
315,421 
320,655 
280,586 
305,662 
352,538 
429,614 
+57,730 
413,088 
377,651 
466,834 
431,174 
425,670 
t-     - 


56 
143 
61 
46 
36 
611 
359 
27 

1,864* 
944 

327 
258 
1,917 
1,256 
275 
190 
291 
387 
305 
394 
131 
366 
493 
445 
585 
622 
331 


Cnris. 

71,206 
84,100 


53,682 
100,685 
64,616 
66,544 
68,315 
73,727 
44,061 
5,956 

'22,415 


Cnits.      I     Cruts. 
43,583    115,130 


8,819 


3,018 


50,411  104,120 
25,989  1  1£  6,734 
32,169  :  96,8+3 


18,968 

18,970 
5,816 

32,185  ; 

26,676 
2,451 
3,451 


85,657 
87,346 
79,590 
76,283 
33,244 
2,810 
25,894 


3 
960 
4 
244 
2 
0 
0 


5.  d. 

4  7 


11  11 

10  5 

10  2 

12  4 
12  1 

0  6 

19  0 


the  records  were  destroyed  by  fire. 


96,560 
106,885 
61,753 
20,279 
66,232 
62,498 
65,986 
99,345 
108,501 
101,549 
132,093 
160,0+8 
136,779 
142,658 
145,6+7 
116,233 
77,025 
80,900 
92,409 


17,373  115,798 
17,470  i  125,300 


2,062 

152 

15,-544 

2,295 

2,295 
16,291 

9,627 


64,1+3 
20,690 
83,694 
66,050 
68,557 
115,827 
118,420 


20,394  '  122,331 
28,255  I  160,65+ 
118,975  279,418 
59,288  I  196,200 
68,117  211,141 
55,532  '  201,673  !  195 
31,485  j  148,164  1  147 
31,222  ,  108,854  I  102 
42,147  i  123,670  121 
38,460  i  131,202  '■  128 


13  8 

10  8 

11  5 
10  4 
10  1 
16  4 
15  9 

12  4 

13  10 

14  10 
10  2 
19  6 

8  8 
1  3 
7  9 
4  1 

15  11 
12  6 

9  8 


s.  d. 

2  9-^  cwt.  and  51.  W  centum 
ad  valorem, 

2  9^  cwt.  and  31.  \2s.  W  cen- 

tum ad  valorem  (from 
12th  of  May) 

3  6f  ^  cwt.  (from  5th  of  July) 

3  111  W  cwt.  (from  1st  of  June) 

4  0-45#'cwt.  (from  5th  of  April) 
4    3-61 -If'cwt.  (from  10th  of  May) 


4  4^  cwt  (from  5th  of  July) 

5  lUf  cvrt.  (from  15th  of  April) 
£1  ^  cwt,  (from  5th  of  April)    ■ 


N.  B. — We  have  omitted  5^»-5.  and  lbs.  from  this  account;  but  they  are  allowed  for  in  the  column 
f  totals. 

Custom  House,  London,  5th  of  October,  1833. 

I  The  average  contract  prices  of  the  butter  furnished  to  Greenwich  Hospital  from  1730  to  1832,  have 
|een  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

S.     d. 

5.     d. 

S.     d. 

S.     d. 

1750 

0    5 

1795 

0     8A 

1813 

1     3 

1823 

0    1\ 

U+O 

0    5 

1800 

0  IH 

1814 

1     2 

1824 

0     85- 

1750 

0    5J 

1805 

0  llf 

1815 

1      2 

1825 

0  IO5 

1755 

0    5| 

1806 

0  Hi 

1816 

0    91 

1826 

0    9i 

1760 

0    5| 

1807 

1    o| 

1817 

0    8| 

1827 

0    85 

1765 

0    5i 

1808 

1    Oi 

1818 

0  11 

1828 

0    8i 

1770 

0    6| 

1809 

1    1 

1819 

0  11 

1829 

0    8 

1775 

0    6| 

1810 

1   If 

1820 

0    9| 

1830 

0    6A 

1780 

0    65 

1811 

1    2i 

1821 

0    8f 
0    7| 

1831 

0    9^ 

1785 

0    6f 

1812 

1     3i 

1822 

1832 

0    8f 

17!K) 

0    6i 

(See  art.  Prices.) 
In  order  to  obviate  the  practice  of  fraud  in  the  weighing  and  packing  of  butter,  different  statutes  have 
fen  passed,  particularly  the  36  Geo.  3.  c.  86.,  and  38  Geo.  3.  c.  73.,  the  principal  regulations  of  which  are 
j^bjoined.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  have  been  productive  of  any  good  effect.  It 
ight  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  order  the  weight  of  the  butter,  exclusive  of  the  vessel,  and  the  dairyman's 
I  seller's  name,  to  be  branded  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  each  vessel;  but  most  of  the  other  regula- 


*  Butter  imported  in  British  shipping,  or  in  shipping  of  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  was  admitted 
fee  of  duty  under  the  authority  of  Orders  in  Council,  by  virtue  of  the  act  39  Geo.  3.  c.  87.,  from  12th 
July,  1799,  continued  by  subsequent  acts  until  6  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty 
i  peace,  and  further  continued,  by  Order  in  Council,  until  25tli  of  Scjjteniber,  1814. 
t  No  account  can  be  furnished  of  the  quantities  of  butter  imported  from  Ireland  for  the  years  subse- 
ent  to  1825,  the  records  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  discontinued,  in 
insequence  of  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  law  which  placed  the 
tercourse  between  the  two  countries  on  the  looting  of  a  coasting  traffic. 
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tions,  especially  tliose  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  staves,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessels,  seem  to  be  at  once 
vexatious  and  useless. 

Every  cooper  or  other  person  who  shall  make  any  vessel  for  the  packing  of  butter,  shall  make  the  same 
of  good  well-seasoned  timber,  tight  and  not  leaky,  and  shall  groove  in  the  heads  and  bottoms  thereof ; 
and  every  vessel  made  for  the  packing  of  butter  shall  be  a  tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin,  and  no  other. 

Every  tub  shall  weigh  of  itself,  including  the  top  and  bottom,  not  less  than  11  lbs.  nor  more  than  15  lbs, 
avoirdupois  ;  and  neitiicr  the  top  nor  the  bottom  of  any  such  tub  shall  exceed  in  any  part  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

Every  firkin  shall  weigh  at  least  7  lbs.  including  the  top  and  the  bottom,  which  shall  not  exceed  foui^ 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  any  part. 

Half-firkins  to  weigh  not  less  than  4  lbs.  nor  more  than  6  lbs.  including  the  top  and  the  bottom,  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  any  part ;  upon  pain  that  the  cooper  or  every 
other  person  making  any  such  vessel,  in  any  respect  contrary  to  the  preceding  directions,  shall  forfeit 
every  such  vessel  and  \0s. 

Every  cooper,  &c.  shall  brand  every  cask  or  vessel  before  going  out  of  his  possession,  on  the  outside,' 
with  his  name,  in  legible  and  permanent  letters,  under  penalty  of  10s.,  together  with  the  exact  weight  or 
tare  thereof. 

Every  dairyman,  farmer,  or  seller  of  butter,  or  other  person  packing  the  same  for  sale,  shall  pack  it  ia 
vessels  made  and  marked  as  aforesaid,  and  in  no  other,  and  shall  properly  soak  and  season  every  such 
vessel ;  and  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  top  on  the  outside,  shall  brand  his  name  at  length,  in  permanent 
and  legible  letters;  and  shall  also,  with  an  iron,  brand  on  the  top  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  bouge  or 
hody  of  every  such  cask,  the  true  weight  or  tare  of  every  such  vessel,  when  it  shall  have  been  soaked  and 
seasoned  ;  and  also  shall  brand  his  name  at  length,  on  the  bouge  or  body  of  every  such  vessel,  across  two 
different  staves  at  least,  and  shall  distinctly,  and  at  length,  imprint  his  Christian  and  surname  upon  the 
top  of  the  butter  in  such  vessel  when  filled,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  51.  for  every  default  thereof. 

Every  tub  of  butter  shall  contain,  exclusive  of  the  tare,  of  good  and  merchantable  butter,  84  lbs. ;  everjT 
firkin  56  lbs.  ;  every  half-firkin  28  lbs.  ;  and  no  old  or  corrupt  butter  shall  be  mixed,  or  packed  in  any 
vessel  whatever,  with  any  butter  that  is  new  and  sound  ;  nor  shall  any  butter  made  of  whey  be  packed  or 
mixed  with  butter  made  of  cream,  but  the  respective  sorts  shall  be  packed  separately,  and  the  whole 
vessel  shall,  throughout,  be  of  one  sort  and  goodness ;  and  no  butter  shall  be  salted  with  any  great  salt, 
but  all  butter  shall  be  salted  with  small  salt,  nor  shall  more  salt  be  intermixed  with  the  butter  than  is 
needfvil  for  its  preservation,  under  penalty  of  5/.  for  offending  against  any  of  these  regulations. 

No  change,  alteration,  fraud,  or  deceit,  shall  be  practised  by  any  dealers  or  packers  of  butter,  either 
with  respect  to  the  vessel  or  the  butter  so  packed,  whether  in  respect  to  quantity  or  otherwise,  under  a 
penalty  of  30/.  to  be  imposed  on  every  person  engaged  in  the  offence. 

Every  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  or  other  person,  who  shall  sell  any  tubs,  firkins,  or  half-firkins 
of  butter,  shall  deliver,  in  every  such  cask  or  vessel  respectively,  the  full  quantity  appointed  by  this  act, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  shall  buy  the  same  for  what 
shall  be  wanting,  according  to  the  price  for  which  it  was  sold,  and  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  recovery 
of  the  same,  with  full  costs  of  suit. 

No  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  &c.  shall  repack  for  sale  any  butter,  under  penalty  of  5/.  for  every 
tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin,  so  repacked. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  make  any  cheesemonger,  dealer  in  butter,  or  other  person,  liable  to 
any  penalties  for  using  any  of  the  tubs,  firkins,  or  haU'-firkins,  after  the  British  butter  used  in  such 
vessels  shall  have  been  taken  thereout,  for  the  repacking  for  sale  of  any  foreign  butter,  who  shall,  before 
he  so  repack  such  foreign  butter,  entirely  cut  or  efface  the  several  names  of  the  original  dairyman,  farmer, 
or  seller  of  butter,  from  every  such  vessel,  leaving  the  name  and  tare  of  the  cooper,  and  the  tare  of  the 
original  dairyman,  farmer,  or  seller,  thereon;  and,  after  the  names  are  so  effaced,  shall,  with  an  iron, 
brand  his  Christian  and  surname,  and  the  words  foreign  butter,  upon  the  bouge  of  every  such  vessel, 
across  two  staves  at  least,  to  denote  that  such  butter  is  foreign  butter. 

Persons  counterfeiting  or  forging  any  such  names  or  marks,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  40^, 

Penalties  not  exceeding  51.  to  be  determined  by  one  justice,  upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  and  the 
whole  shall  go  to  the  informer. 

Penalties  above  51.  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  information,  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and 
the  whole  to  the  informer. 

Nothing  to  extend  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  any  pot  or  vessel  which  shall  not  be  capable  of  containing 
more  than  14  lbs. , 

Previously  to  1&2S,  no  butter  could  be  sold  in  any  public  market  in  Ireland,  or  exported  from  it,  with, 
out  being  previously  examined  and  branded  by  a  public  inspector;  but  compliance  with  this  regulation  is 
no  longer  compulsory,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 

It  is  enacted  by  statute  4  Will.  3.  c.  7.,  that  every  warehouse-keeper,  weigher,  searcher,  or  shipper  of 
butter  and  cheese,  shall  receive  all  butter  and  cheese  that  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  the  I.ondon  cheese- 
mongers, and  ship  the  same  without  undue  preference;  and  shall  have  for  his  pains  25.  6rf.  for  every 
load  ;  and  if  he  shall  make  default,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before  one  justice,  on  oath  of  one  witness,  or 
confession,  forfeit  for  every  firkin  of  butter  105.,  and  for  every  weigh  of  cheese  5s.,  half  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  half  to  the  informer. 

And  every  such  person  shall  keep  a  book  of  entry  of  receiving  and  shipping  the  goods,  on  pain  of  2s.  6dL 
for  every  firkin  of  butter  and  weigh  of  cheese. 

The  master  of  a  ship  refusing  to  take  in  butter  or  cheese  before  he  is  full  laden  (except  it  be  a  cheese- 
monger's own  ship  sent  for  his  own  goods)  shall  forfeit  for  every  firkin  of  butter  refused  5s.,  and  for  every 
weigh  of  cheese  25.  Gd. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  any  warehouse  in  Cheshire  or  Lancashire. 


Butter  made  in  hot  countries  is  generally  liquid.  In  India  it  is  denominated  ghee^ 
and  is  mostly  prepared  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes  ;  it  is  usually  conveyed  in  duppers, 
or  bottles  made  of  hide,  each  of  vi'hich  contains  from  10  to  40  gallons.  Ghee  is  an 
article  of  considerable  commercial  importance  in  many  parts  of  India. 

The  Arabs  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  butter  in  the  w^orld.  Burckhardt  tells  us, 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  among  all  classes  to  drink  every  morning  a  coffee  cup  full 
of  melted  butter  or  ghee !  and  they  use  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  other  ways.  The 
taste  for  it  is  universal ;  and  the  poorest  individuals  will  expend  half  their  daily  income 
that  they  may  have  butter  for  dinner,  and  butter  in  the  morning.  Large  quantities  are 
annually  shipped  from  Cosseir,  Souakin,  and  Massouah,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
tSea,  for  Djidda  and  other  Arabian  ports.  —  (Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  440. ; 
Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  ) 

BUTTONS  (Du.  Knoopen ;  Fr.  Bouton ;  Ger.  Knopfe ;  It.  Bottoiii ;  Rus.  PogO' 
wiz'd ;  Sp.  Botones)  are  well  known  articles,  serving  to  fasten  clothes,  &c.  They  arc 
manufactured  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials  and  forms. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  manufacture  of  such  an  article  as  this  would  have  been  left  to 
be  carried  on  according  to  the  views  and  interests  of  those  concerned,  individuals  being  allowed  to  select 
any  sort  of  button  they  pleased.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case ;  and  various  statutes  have  beeu 
passed,  pointing  out  the  kind  of  buttons  to  be  worn,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  made  1  JMost  of 
these  regulations  have  luckily  fallen  into  disuse,  but  they  still  occupy  a  place  in  the  statute  book,  and 
may  be  enforced.     The  following  are  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  these  regulations  :  — 

No  person  shall  make,  sell,  or  set  upon  any  clothes,  or  wearing  garments  whatsoever,  any  buttons  made 
of  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  or  any  other  stufi" of  which  clothes  or  wearing  garments  are 
made,  or  any  buttons  made  of  wood  only,  and  turned  in  imitation  of  other  buttons,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
40s.  per  dozen  for  all  such  buttons.  —  {i'Geo.  1.  c.  7.) 

No  tailor  shall  set  on  any  buttons,  or  button-holes,  of  serge,  drugget,  &c.,  under  penalty  of  40s.  for 
every  dozen  of  buttons  or  button. holes  so  made  or  set  on. 

No  person  shall  use  or  wear,  on  any  clothes,  garments,  or  apparel  whatsoever,  except  velvet,  any 
buttons  or  button-holes  made  of  or  bound  with  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  or  other  stuffs 
whereof  clothes  or  woollen  garments  are  usually  made,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  40^.  per  dozen,  under  a 
similar  penalty.  —  (7  Geo.  1.  c.  'i2.) 

To  prevent  the  frauds  which  it  is  alleged  had  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  gilt  and  plated 
buttons,  an  act,  35  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  was  passed,  which  regulates  what  shall  be  deemed  gilt  and  what  plated 
buttons;  and  imposes  penalties  on  those  who  order  as  well  as  on  those  who  make  any  buttons  with  the 
words  "  gilt"  or  "  plated"  marked  upon  them,  except  they  be  gilt  and  plated  as  the  act  directs.  Inas- 
much as  this  statute  goes  to  obviate  a  fraud,  it  is,  perhaps,  expedient ;  but  no  apology  can  be  made  for 
the  regulations  previously  alluded  to,  which  are  at  once  vexatious  and  absurd. 

The  importation  of  buttons  from  abroad  was  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  the  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  107-  §  52.  repealed  this  prohibition,  and  they  may  now  be  imported,  for  home  consumption,  on  paying 
au  ad  valorem  duty. 


CABBAGE,  a  biennial  plant  (Brassica  Lin.),  of  which  there  are  many  varietie.s. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  description ;  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Sour  crout,  or  properly  sauer  kraut,  is  a  very  favourite 
dish  in  Germany  ;  it  consists  of  a  fermented  mass  of  salted  cabbage. 

CABLES  are  strong  ropes  or  chains,  principally  used  in  the  anchoring  or  mooring 
of  ships. 

1 .  Mope  Cables  are,  in  Europe,  principally  manufactured  of  hemp ;  but  in  the  East 
they  are  very  frequently  made  of  coir,  or  the  fibrous  part  of  the  coco  nut,  and  in  some 
places,  particularly  on  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the  date-tree.  Hemp 
cables  are  formed  of  three  principal  strands,  every  strand  of  three  ropes,  and  every  rope 
of  three  twists.  The  twists  have  more  or  fewer  threads  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  the  cable.  All  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  cables,  which  are  usually 
designated  the  sheet  cable,  the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  small  bower  cable ;  but  besides 
these,  most  ships  have  some  spare  cables.  The  ordinary  length  of  a  cable  is  from  100 
to  120  fathoms.  The  following  are  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  mianufacture  of 
hemp  cables  and  cordage  :  — 

No  person  shall  make  or  sell  any  cordage  for  shipping  in  which  any  hemp  is  used,  called  short  chucking, 
hair  clean,  whale  line,  or  other  toppings,  codilla,  or  any  damaged  hemp,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same, 
and  also  treble  the  value  thereof 

Cables,  hawsers,  or  ropes,  made  of  materials  not  prohibited  by  this  act,  and  whose  quality  shall  be 
inferior  to  clean  Petersburgh  hemp,  shall  be  deemed  inferior  cordage,  and  the  same  shall  be  distinguished 
by  marking  on  the  tally,  staple  or  inferior.  Manufacturers  making  default  herein  forfeit  lor  every 
hundred  weight  of  cordage,  lOs. 

Manufacturers  are  to  affix  their  names  and  manufactory  to  new  cordage  before  sold,  under  the  like 
forfeiture;  and  putting  a  false  name  is  a  forfeiture  of  20^. 

Persons  making  cables  of  old  and  overworn  stuff,  containing  above  7  inches  in  compass,  shall  forfeit 
four  times  the  value. 

Vessels  bqjonging  to  British  subjects,  having  on  board  foreign-made  cordage,  are  to  make  entry  thereof, 
I  on  entering  into  any  British  port,  on  penalty  of  20s.  for  every  hundred  weight.  But  this  is  not  to  extend 
I  to  cordage  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  uor  to  nmteriaJs  at  present  used  by  any  vessels  built  abroad 
belbre  this  act.  —  C25  Geo.  3.  c.  56.) 

2.  Iron  Cables.  —  The  application  of  strong  iron  chains  or  cables  to  the  purposes  of 
,  navigation  is  a  late  and  an  important   discovery,    for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 

i  Samuel  Brown,  R.N.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  tljg,t  this  application  should  not  have  been 
I  made  at  a  much  earlier  period.  On  rocky  bottoms,  or  where  coral  is  abundant,  a 
'  hempen  cable  speedily  chafes,  and  is  often  quite  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
days.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  voyage  of  discovery  under  the  orders 
of  M.  Bougainville,  who  lost  six  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  ;  a  result,  says  that  able  seaman,  which  would  not  have  happened,  "  si  nous 
eussions  ete  munis  des  quelques  chaines  de  fer.  Cest  une  precaution  que  ne  doivent  jamais 
oublier  tous  les  navigateurs  destines  a  de  pareils  voyages. "  —  (  Voyage  autour  du  Monde, 
p.  207.  4toed.)  The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  published  in  1771  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  till  nearly  forty  years  after,  that  any  attempt  was  made  practically  to 
profit  by  so  judicious  a  suggestion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  importing  hemp  from 
1808  to  1814,  and  its  consequent  high  price,  gave  the  first  great  stimulus  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  cables. 

Iron  cables  are  constructed  in  different  ways  —  (see  Encyc.  Metrop. ) ;  but  they  are 
uniformly  tried  by  a  machine,  which  strains  them  by  a  force  greater  than  the  absolute 
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strength  of  the  hempen  cable  they  are  intended  to  replace.  By  this  means  the  risk  of 
accident  from  defective  links  is  effectually  obviated ;  and  there  are  exceedingly  few 
instances  in  which  an  iron  cable  has  broken  at  sea.  Their  great  weight  also  contri- 
butes to  their  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  impulse  of  the  ship  is  checked  before  the  cable 
is  brought  nearly  to  a  straight  line,  or  that  the  strain  approaches  to  a  maximum.  Bolts 
and  shackles  are  provided  at  every  fathom  or  two  fathoms,  by  striking  out  which  the  ship 
may,  if  necessary,  be  detached  from  her  anchors  with  less  difficulty  than  a  hempen  cable 
can  be  cut. 

Even  in  their  most  defective  form,  iron  cables  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  of 
hemp  ;  and  as  to  durability,  no  sort  of  comparison  can  be  made.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  rapidly  superseding  the  latter  ;  which  are  now  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  in  the  navy,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  the  merchant  service. 

CACAO,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  in  this  country.  Cocoa  (Fr. 
and  Sp.  Cacao;  Ger.  Kakao),  the  seed,  or  nuts,  of  the  cacao  tree  {Theobroma  cacao), 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  said,  by 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  to  bear  some  resemblance,  both  in  size  and  shape,  to  a  young 
blackheart  cherry.  The  nuts  are  contained  in  pods,  much  like  a  cucumber,  that  proceed 
immediately  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ;  each  pod  contains  from  20 
to  30  nuts,  of  the  size  of  large  almonds,  very  compactly  set.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  brittle,  and  thin  ;  the  kernel  is,  both  internally  and  externally, 
brownish,  divided  into  several  unequal  portions,  adhering  together,  but  separating  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous,  bitterish,  rather 
rough  and  peculiar,  but  not  ungrateful  taste.  The  nuts  should  be  chosen  full,  plump, 
and  shining,  without  any  mustiness,  and  not  worm-eaten.  They  yield,  by  expression,  a 
great  deal  of  oil ;  but  they  are  cultivated  only  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  excellent  beverage  cacao,  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  which  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient.  The  finest  cacao  is  said  to  be  that  of  Socomusco.  The 
principal  importations  are,  however,  derived  from  the  Caraccas  and  Guayaquil,  particu- 
larly the  former.  The  price  of  the  cacao  of  the  Caraccas  is,  also,  at  an  average,  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Guayaquil. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  the  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe,  in  1806,  at  23,000,000  lbs., 
of  which  from  6,000,000  to  9,000,000  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  Spain.  The 
production  of  cacao  had  been  languishing  in  the  Caraccas  for  several  years  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  South  America ;  and  latterly  the  cultivation 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee,  seems  to  have  been  every 
where  gaining  the  ascendancy.  —  (^wrafco/cZ^,  Pers.  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  pp.236 — 247. 
Eng.  trans.) 

Duties.  —  Very  little  cacao  is  consumed  in  England  ;  a  result  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  duties  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  loaded,  and  not  to  its  being  unsuitable  to  the 
public  taste.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  declared  that  the  ruin  of  the  cacao  plant- 
ations, with  which  Jamaica  once  abounded,  was  the  effect  of  "  the  heavy  hand  of  ministerial  exaction."  —' 
{Hist,  of  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.)  And,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  this  pressure  was  not  materially 
abated  till  1832,  when  the  duties  on  cacao  from  a  British  plantation  were  reduced  from  5fi5.  to  18s.  M, 
a  cwt.  Foreign  cacao  is  still  subject  to  the  oppressive  duty  of  564".  a  cwt.  The  entries  of  cacao  for  home 
consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  were  440,578  lbs.  a  year.  In  1832,  the  entries 
were  502,817  lbs.  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  occasion  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  consumption.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  470,000  lbs.  of  cacao  were  taken  off  in  1832 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  this,  not  being  liable  to  the  duty,  was  entirely  foreign.  The  high  discriminating 
duty  on  the  latter  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  new  arrangements.  Had  the  duty  on  foreign  cacao  been 
fixed  at  28s.  per  cwt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  it  would  have  been  taken  for  consumption. 
Even  on  this  footing,  there  would  have  been  a  discriminating  duty  of  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
British  cacao ;  and,  unless  our  object  be  to  exclude  the  foreign  article  altogether,  this  is  surely  an  ample 
preference.  The  duties  on  cacao  produced,  in  1832,  12,224^.  12s,  British  cacao  is  worth,  at  present 
(August,  1833),  from  64s.  to  76s.  a  cwt.  in  bond. 

Cacao  nut  hvsks  and  shells  are  allowed  to  be  imported  under  a  duty  of  9s.  4rf.  a  cwt.  None  of  them  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  but,  in  1832,  S3&,h5l  lbs.  were  imported  into  Ireland.  1  hey  are  brought 
not  only  from  the  West  Indies,  but  from  Gibraltar  and  other  places,  being  the  refuse  of  the  chocolate 
manufactories  carried  on  in  them. 

Cacao  cannot  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  some  British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the  Mauritius, 
until  the  master  of  the  ship  by  which  it  is  imported  delivers  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
and  makes  oath  that  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  places.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  \  37.)  Neither  shall 
they  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  such  places,  unless  imported  direct  from  thence. —  (7  Geo.^.  c.  48.) 
Permits  are  no  longer  required  for  the  removal  of  cacao.  —  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  44.  §  5.) 

CADIZ,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain.      It  is  situated  on  ita 
south-western  coast,  on  the  rocky  and  elevated  extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  or! 
tongue  of  land,   projecting  from  the   Isla  de  Leon,  N.  N.  W.  about  4^  nautical  milesJ 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  where  it  joins  the  land,  by  the  sea,  anc 
is  very  strongly  fortified.     Population  from  60,000  to  70,000.     It  is  well  built,  and  ha 
at  a  distance,  a  very  striking  appearance.      The  tower  or  lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastia 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  being,  according  to  Tofifio,  in  lat.  36°  31'  l"  Nij 
long.  6°  18'  52''  W.      It  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  to  vessels  approaching  from  th« 
Atlantic.      The  light,  which  is  172  feet  high,  is  of  great  brilliancy,   revolves  once 
minute,  and  in  fair  weather  may  be  seen  more  than  6  leagues  off. 
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Bay  of  Cadiz — The  entrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies  between  the  city  and  the  town  and  promontory  of 
Rota,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  about  If  league.  The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  affording,  in  most 
places,  good  anchorage.  The  port  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  where  a  mole  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  been  constructed  ;  but  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  large  vessels  to  approach  nearer 
than  within  about  f  of  a  mile,  where  they  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  tathoms.  The  rocks  called  the  Cochincs, 
the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  city  in  the  entrance  to  the  bay  ;  the  first  two  at 
about  3-5ths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Diamante  at  rather  more  than  1|  mile  from  the  city.  Vessels  may 
enter  between  the  Puercas  and  the  Diamante ;  but  none,  except  those  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet 
water,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  ought  to  attempt  entering  between  the  Cochinos  and 
Puercas  and  the  city.  The  town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  famous  for  being  the 
depot  of  the  wines  of  Xeres.  The  outer  bay,  or  that  of  Cadiz  properly  so  called,  is  separated  from  the 
inner  bay  by  the  promontory  having  at  its  extremity  the  castle  of  Matagorda,  which  approaches  within 
about  f  6t  a  mile  of  the  Puntales  castle  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Within  the  inner  bay  is  the  famous  arsenal 
of  the  Caraccas,  the  town  of  San  Carlos,  the  canal  of  Trocadero,  &c.     At  spring  tides  the  water  in  the 

bay  rises  10  or  11  feet,  but  at  neaps  the  rise  does  not  exceed  6  feet (For  further  particulars  see  the 

excellent  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  by  Tofifio ;    Mai/iam's  Naval  Gazetteers    and  furdy's  Sailing 
Directions  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Sfc.) 

History,  Trade,  §-0.  —  Cadiz  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  about  1,200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple,  which  they 
erected  in  it  in  honour  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  — 
(Saiyite  Croix,  Des  Anciennes  Colonies,  p.  14.  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.)  Its  excellent 
port,  and  its  situation,  favourable  alike  for  commerce  and  security,  have  made  it,  whether 
possessed  by  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Moors,  or  Christians,  and  under  every  vicis- 
situde, a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and  political  importance.  It  has  long  been 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Spanish  naval  force.  In  1720,  the  commerce  with 
Spanish  America,  which  had  previously  been  exclusively  carried  on  from  Seville,  was 
transferred  to  Cadiz.  It  enjoyed  this  valuable  monopoly  till  1765,  when  it  was  partially 
relaxed  by  the  trade  to  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  islands  being 
opened  to  all  the  greater  ports  of  Spain.  The  benefits  resulting  from  this  relaxation 
were  so  very  great,  that  in  1778  the  trade  to  all  parts  of  America  was  opened  to  ships 
from  every  considerable  Spanish  port,  except  those  of  Biscay,  which,  not  being  subjected 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  this  privilege. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  her  situation,  the  great  capital  of  her  merchants,  and  their 
established  connection.s,  Cadiz  continued,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly, 
to  preserve  the  largest  share  of  the  American  trade.  But  since  the  colonies  achieved 
their  independence,  her  commerce  has  been  contracted  within  comparatively  narrow- 
limits;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  its  being  materially  improved,  without  a  total 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government.  — (liobertson's  AmericOj  b.  viii. 
passim;    Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395 — 401.  2d  edit.) 

The  white  wines  of  Xeres  in  its  vicinity  form  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export 
from  Cadiz.  The  quantity  exported  may  amount  to  about  20,000  pipes  a  year. 
The  prices  vary  from  12/.  to  651.  per  pipe;  but,  as  the  lower  qualities  predominate,  the 
price  may  be  taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  25/.,  making  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
500,000/.  More  than  |ths  of  the  whole  comes  to  England.  The  other  articles  of 
export  are  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  olive  oil,  wool,  quick^&ilver,  &c.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  coffee  fronn  the  Havannah-  and  Porto  Rico, 
cacao,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  dried  fish,  hides,  cotton  wool,  and  cotton  manufactures,  rice, 
spices,  indigo,  &c. 

In  1826,  the  Spanish  government  published  what  they  termed  the  Balanza  Mercantil,  or  an  account  of 
the  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Spain  during  that  year.  It  is  a  very  defective  docu» 
ment ;  but  as  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  subjoined.  The  values  of  the  articles  only  are  given. 
We  have  converted  the  sums  into  English  money. 

Note  of  the  most  considerable  Articles  of  Importation  into  Spain  in  1826. 


From 

From  Spa- 

From 

From  Spa- 

Eurojie, 

nish  Ameri- 

Europe, 

nish  Ameri.. 

Asia,  Africa, 

can  Colonies, 

Asia^  Africa, 

can  Colonies, 

Articles. 

and  United 

inclusive  of 

Articles. 

and  United 

inclusive  of 

States  of 

the  Philip. 

States  of 

the  Philip- 

America. 

pines. 

America. 

pines. 

£ 

£ 

le 

^ 

Sugar 

. 

7,640 

437,550 

Hides 

120,600 

4,910 

Cocoa        .. 

, 

104,400 

90,425 

Cotton  wool 

166,970 

7,820 

Indigo 

. 

4,770 

69,030 

Ditto  yarn    ... 

63,660 

Spices,  Cinnamon 

.^"95,420 

Ditto  manufactures 

430,080 

Cloves 

-    40,100 

Woollen  ditto 

91,030 

Pepper 

-     67,500 

Hemp  and  flax 

165,760 

203,020 

Linen  manufactures 

222,870 

Wood  of  kinds 

167,560 

21,440 

Ditto  thread 

12,970 

Rice 

•    102,270 

Silk  manufactures    - 

106,170 

Wheat      - 

8,110 

no,3so 

Iron  and  brass  ditto    - 
Gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and 

108,700 

Salt  fish 

_ 

200,560 

bars         -            - 

81,880 

15,280 

Coffee 

. 

75,830 

Earthenware 

19,700 

Olive  oil 

. 

18,130 

Copper 

12,4(0 

2,200 

Buttor        - 

-    .'57,560 

Tin        - 

11,6^0 

Cheese 

-     17,660 

75,'220 

Crystal  and  glass  ware 

37,1  (;o 
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Note  of  the  most  considerable  Articles  of  Exportation  from  Spain  in  182o. 


To  Europe, 

To  Spanish 

To  Europe, 

To  Spanish 

Asia,  Africa, 

American 

Asia,  Africa, 

American 

and  United 

Colonies,  in 

and  United 

Colonies,  in- 

Articles. 

States  of 

elusive  of  tht 

Articles. 

States  of 

clusive  of  the 

America. 

Philippines. 

America. 

Philippines. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£       ■ 

Wines 

- 

137,550 

51,790 

Raw  silk 

28,890 

Fruits,  Almonds 

^-24,355 

Indigo        -                -            . 

11,240 

Filberts 

-    29,165 

_ 

3,030 

Silk  manufactures 

218,930 

74,590 

Lemons  &  oranges  36,240 

Wool        . 

161,650 

Raisins 

-    59,905 

Woollen  manufactures 

12,020 

Grapes,  olives,  and 

Cork-wood  and  corks 

34,640 

figs        - 

-      2,410 

Leeches         .           -           . 

19,080 

152,075 

2,645 

Paper  of  all  kinds       - 

20,220 

17,500 

Brandy 

_ 

107,715 

13,156 

Gut,  fishing          -  ^18,480 

Olive  oil 

. 

7,170 

6,030 

for  guitars    -       2,500 

Saffron 

. 

14,610 

2,800 

20,980 

16,905 

Lead 

_ 

215,360 

Thread  lace 

10,285 

Ditto  ore 

- 

7,765 

Cast  iron         -            .          - 

16,626 

Quicksilver 

. 

65,300 

Garbanzos,  beans,  &  wheat 

3,980 

3,600 

Barilla 

- 

79,290 

Flour        . 

49,290 

Shipping.  —  In  1831  there  arrived  at  Cadiz  from  foreign  countries  475  ships,  of  the  burden  of  38,582  ton 
and  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  is,  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  103  ships,  of ' 
the  burden  of  17,812  tons.    The  arrivals  from  England  are  not  specified  ;  but,  in  1828,  184  British  ships 
entered  €adLz.     The  coasting  trade  is  very  considerable. 

Money.  — The  monies,  weights,  and  measures,  used  at  Cadiz,  are  those  of  Castile.  Accounts  are  kept 
by  the  real  {of  old  plate),  of  which  there  are  10|  in  the  peso  duro,  or  bard  dollar  :  and  as  the  dollar  = 
4s.  3f  fiT.  the  real  =  4|rf.  A  real  is  divided  into  16  qwiUos^  or  34  mami^edis.  The  ducatlo  de  plata,  or  ducat 
of  plate,  is  worth  11  reals. 

Weights  and  Measures.— The  ordinary  quintal  is  divided  into  4  arrobas,  or  100 lbs.  of  2  marcs  each  : 
100  lbs.  Castile  =  101|  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  yard,  or  vara  —  -927  English  yard,  or  100  varas  —  92|  English 
yards.  The  cahix,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  12  fanegas,  or  144  celeminas,  or  576  quartillns  ; 
100  cahiz's  -  197  Winch,  quarters,  and  5  fanegas  =  1  quarter.  'I'he  cantaro,  or  arroba,  the  measure  for 
liquids,  is  divided  into  8  axumhres,  and  32  quartillos.  There  are  two  sorts  of  arrobas,  the  greater  and  the 
lesser:  ihey  are  to  each  other  as  32  to  25  ;  the  former  being  equal  to  4i  English  wine  gallons,  the  latter 
to  3|  do.  A  mot/0  of  wine  =:  16  arrobas.  The  botta  —  30  arrobas  of  wine,  or  38|  of  oil.  A  pipe  —  27  arrobas 
of  wine,  or  34^  of  oil.     Hence  the  botta  =:  127|  English  wine  gallons,  and  the  pipe  ll-lf  do. 

British  Trade  with  Spain.  —  Notwithstanding  the  anti-commercial  influence  of  prohibitions  and  oppres- 
sive duties,  we  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  In  1831  we  imported  from  her  61,921  cwt. 
barilla,  78,067  cwt.  oak  and  cork  bark,  146,234  quarters  wheat—  (see  Bilbao),  769  cwt.  figs,  972  tons  lead, 
about  28,0lrt)  packages  oranges  and  lemons,  1,243,686  gallons  olive  oil,  269,-558  lbs.  quicksilver,  105,066  cwL 
raisins,  3,700  cwt.  sumach,  14,184  lbs.  silk,  69,319  gallons  brandy,  3,474,823  lbs.  wool,  and  2,537,968  gallons 
wine.  No  account  of  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  imports  is  kept  at  the  Custom-house ;  but  the 
official  value  of  the  imports  from  Spain  in  1831,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  Canaries,  was  above  1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

During  the  same  year  ihereal  value  of  the  vaiious  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  cleared 
out  from  our  ports  for  Spain  was  597,848.?.  Of  these  articles  linen  was  the  principal,  its  value  being 
estimated  at  222,838/.  Cottons  amounted  to  above  148,000/.  The  other  articles  were  hardware,  iron  and 
steel,  tin,  &c.  —  {Parl.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

Smuggling,  8fc.  — In  1829  Cadiz  was  made  a  free  port,  that  is,  a  port  where  goods 
may  be  consumed  and  bonded  without  paying  duty.  This  boon  would  have  been  of 
comparatively  little  consequence  but  for  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  afforded  by  the 
oppressively  high  duties  laid  on  most  foreign  articles  imported  into  Spain.  These, 
as  such  duties  wherever  imposed  never  fail  to  do,  have  given  birth  to  a  very  extensive 
contraband  trade ;  and  under  the  free  regime  Cadiz  became  the  grand  focus  of  this 
traffic.  The  government  having  seen  this  effect  of  the  franchise,  it  was  withdrawn  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1832.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  trifling  inconvenience  to  the 
smuggler.  Nothing,  fortunately,  but  the  repeal  of  prohibitions,  and  the  reduction  of 
oppressive  duties  to  a  rea.sonable  amount,  can  ever  materially  diminish  the  field  of  his 
exertions.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  experience  of  a  couple  of  centuries  has 
been  as  unable  to  impress  the  Spanish  government  with  a  conviction  of  this  unquestion- 
able truth,  as  it  has  been  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  enormous  abuses  that  infect  every  part 
of  the  public  administration. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  by  far  the  best  English  work  on  Spain,  which  he 
visited  in  1786  and  1787,  has  the  following  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  his 
chapter  on  Cadiz  :  — 

"  The  Spanish  government  has  never  yet  acquired  any  liberal  ideas  respecting  trade;  and  even  at  the 
present  moment,  some  of  their  best  political  writers  resemble  lag  hounds  hunting  the  stale  scent,  whilst 
the  fleetest  are  already  in  possession  of  the  game.  Instead  of  throwing  down  every  obstacle  to  commerce, 
they  labour  to  contract  its  limits,  under  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  a  monopoly,  without  considering 
either  their  own  want  of  capital,  of  industry,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  utter  impossibility  of 
preventing  smuggling,  whilst  other  nations,  with  greater  advantages  for  trade,  can  undersell  them  in  the 
market.  Until  they  shall  be  more  enlightened,  until  they  shall  have  banished  their  inquisitors,  and  until 
the  happy  period  shall  arrive  when,  under  the  protection  of  a  free  government,  they  shall  have  restored 
public  credit,  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  foundation  ;  all  their  prohibitions,  all  their  severities  exercised  on 
the  property  and  persons  of  the  illicit  traders,  all  their  commercial  treaties,  and  all  their  commercial 
wars,  into  which  ambition  may  betray  them,  will  bo  frivolous  and  vain  ;  because  no  efforts  will  ever 
prevail  against  the  united  interests  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  all  surrounding  nations. 

"  Even  at  home,  the  watchfulness  and  energy  of  government  have  never  been  able  to  enforce  its  pro- 
hibitions;  for,  notwitlistanding  these,  when  I  was  travelling  through  Spain,  all  the  men  appeared  in 
Manchester  cotton  goods,  and  no  woman  was  seen  without  her  muslin  veil.  In  Spain,  as  throughout 
Europe,  it  is  found  that  when  the  price  of  insurance  is  less  than  the  duties  imposed  on  the  commodity, 
no  laws  are  sufficient  to  control  the  operations  of  illicit  traders,"  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
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But  the  Spanish  government  has  been  proof  against  such  considerations.  Instead  of 
diminishing,  they  have  materially  increased,  the  number  of  prohibitions  and  the  pressure 
of  the  duties ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  many  extensive  provinces,  there  is  no 
regular  trade,  and  that  every  thing  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the  smugglers,  partly 
in  defiance,  but  principally  through  the  connivance,  of  the  revenue  officers.  Notwith- 
standing their  exclusion,  English  cotton  goods  may,  at  this  moment,  be  bought  in 
Madrid,  and  generally  throughout  Spain,  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  above  their  price 
in  Gibraltar,  vi'here  they  are  about  as  cheap  as  in  Manchester !  While  Cadiz  was  a  free 
port,  about  6,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  it  twisting  cigars,  which,  as 
soon  as  finished,  were  forthwith  smuggled  into  the  interior.  Three  fourths  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Spain  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
And  where  such  is  the  case,  need  we  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  industry,  or  at  the  pre- 
valence of  those  predatory  and  ferocious  habits  that  uniformly  mark  the  character  of 
the  smuggler? 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Ingliss,  entitled  "  Spain  in  1830,"  we  find  the  following 
statement  under  the  head  Cadiz.  Though  written  more  than  40  years  after  the  para- 
graph previously  quoted  from  Mr.  Townsend,  it  shows  that  not  one  of  the  flagrant 
abuses  denounced  by  the  latter  has  been  eradicated ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
continue  to  flourish  in  still  ranker  luxuriance. 

"  The  whole  commercial  system  of  Spain  is  most  erroneously  conceived.  The  prohibitory  system  is 
carried  to  a  length  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  fair  trader,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  revenue.  The 
immense  duties  upon  admissible  articles,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  others,  has  occasioned  a  most 
extensive  contraband  trade,  both  externally  with  the  various  ports,  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
internally,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;  and  by  this  trade  admissible  articles  are  intro. 
duced  into  the  interior,  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  below  the  duties  imposed.  Government  could 
not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  permitting  the  importation  of  articles  of  general  use,  upon  payment  of 
such  a  duty  as  would  allow  the  sale  of  the  article  at  a  lower  price  than  is  now  paid  by  the  consumer 
to  the  smuggler.  As  one  example  of  the  impolicy  of  the  system,  I  may  cite  a  fact  respecting  the  trade 
in  salted  fish,  the  returns  of  which  I  have  before  me.  The  import  of  this  article  into  Cadiz  in  one 
year,  before  that  city  was  made  a  free  port,  amounted  to  4  vessels,  whose  cargoes  reached  4,092  cwt.  ; 
while  at  the  free  port  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  same  year,  41  vessels  entered  with  89,106  cwt.,  the  whole  of  u>hich 
was  intended  for  the  illicit  trade,  and  passed  into  Spain  through  the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  The  duty 
upon  this  article  is  more  than  100  per  cent. ;  the  smuggler  considers  himself  remunerated  by  a  gain  of  25 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  article  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market  through  the  contraband  trade  is  sold 
75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  which  is  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  regular  duties. 

"  The  duties  upon  British  manufactured  goods  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  ;  they  often  reach  100 
per  cent,  and  this  trade  is  therefore  also  in  the  hands  of  the  smugglers,  who  obtain  the  profit,  which, 
under  a  more  wholesome  system,  might  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom.  The  fraudulent  dealer  is 
also  greatly  assisted  by  the  custom  of  granting  a  royal  licence  to  individuals  to  import  a  certain  limited 
quantity  of  prohibited  goods  ;  an  expedient  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state  :  and 
under  the  licence  to  enter  100  tons  of  merchandise,  the  merchant  enters  perhaps  1,000  tons ;  a  deception 
easily  practised  in  a  country  where,  among  the  public  officers,  a  scale  of  bribery  is  perfectly  understood 
and  acted  upon." —  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  132 — 136.) 

But  for  the  system  of  misrule  to  which  Spain  has  been  subjected,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  her  commerce  would  have  been  about  the  most  extensive  of  any 
European  state.  Her  natural  advantages,  superior  to  most,  and  not  inferior  to  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  kingdom  ;  her  wines,  brandies,  fruits,  &c.  ;  her  wheat,  of  which  she 
might  produce  the  largest  supplies ;  her  wool ;  her  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality  ; 
her  lead  and  quicksilver  mines,  respectively  the  most  productive  in  the  world  ;  the 
number  and  excellence  of  her  harbours ;  the  enterprising  and  adventurous  character  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  her  favourable  situation ;  would,  were  she  permitted  to  avail  her- 
self of  them,  raise  her  to  a  very  high  rank  among  commercial  nations.  Let  the  govern- 
ment cease  to  counteract  the  intentions  of  nature  ;  let  moderate  duties  take  the  place 
of  prohibitions,  and  freedom  of  regulation  ;  and  all  sorts  of  industrious  pursuits  will 
speedily  revive  from  the  deadly  lethargy  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  sunk. 

CAGLIARI,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  a  spacious 
bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  lat.  39°  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9°  6'  44"  E.  Population 
26,000.  The  city  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea. 
The  public  buildings  and  churches  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  splendid  j  but  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  steep,  and  filthy. 

The  Gulf  of  Cagliari  extends  from  Pula  on  the  west  to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about 
24  miles  across,  and  about  12  in  depth,  with  good  anchorage  every  where  after  getting  into  soundings.  A 
mole  projects  from  the  Pratique  office,  and  ships  usually  lie  about  1  mile  S.W.  by  S.  from  it,  in  fi  or  8 
fathoms  water,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of  mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient  pier  harbour  at  the  south 
angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capable  of  containing  14  or  16  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size,  besides  small  craft. 
Altogether,  Cagliari  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Imports  and  Exports.  —  Almost  all  the  trade  of  Sardinia  is  carried  on  by  strang:ers;  and  even  the  fish 
on  its  coast  and  in  its  harbours  is  caught  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  and  Genoese.  Corn  is  the 
principal  article  of  export.  In  good  vears,  the  exports  from  the  whole  island  may  amount  to  400,000 
starelli,  or  about  500,000  bushels,  of  wheat,  200,000  starelli  of  barley,  6,000  ditto  of  maize,  100,000  ditto  of 
beans,  200,000  of  peas,  and  1,0()0  ditto  of  lentils.  The  culture  of  vines  is  gradually  becoming  of  more 
importance  ;  and  about  3,500  Catalan  pipes  are  exported,  principally  from  Alghero  and  Ogliastra.  Cheese 
is  an  important  object  in  the  rural  economy  of  Sardinia,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Salt 
is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  affords  a  considerable  revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  drew  almost  all  her 
supplies  of  this  important  necessary  from  Sardinia,  and  it  continues  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Flax,  linseed,  hides,  oil,  saffron,  rags,  alquifoux,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  of  exix)rt.  The  tunny 
and  coral  fisheries  employ  a  good  many  hands  j  but,  as  already  observed,  they  are  almost  wholly  managed 
by  foreigners. 
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Almost  every  article  of  dress,  whether  for  the  gentry  or  the  peasantry,  is  imported.  Soap,  stationery, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  furniture,  as  well  as  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  sjjices,  &c.,  are  also  supplied  by 
foreigners;  and  notwithstanding  the  Sards  possess  many  rich  mines,  several  of  which  were  successfully 
wrought  in  antiquity,  they  import  all  their  iron  and  steel.  The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
island  are  those  of  gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco,  and  woollen  caps.  In  I80I,  there  entered  the  ports  of  Sar- 
dinia IGfi  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  6,925  tons.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  were  French  ;  and 
next  to  them  were  Neapolitans,  Austrians,  Tuscans,  Sic. 

Moner/,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  reali,  and  soldi.    5  soldi  =  1  reale  =  4|rf. ; 

4  reali  —  1  lira  —  Is.  6d. ;  10  reali  =  1  scudo  =  3s.  9d.  The  paper  money  consists  of  notes  for  5, 10,  and 
20  scudi. 

Farm  produce  and  the  coarser  metals  are  weighed  by  the  pesi  diferro :  12  Sard.  oz.  =  1  lb.  =  14  oz; 

5  dr.  avoirdupois  ;  26  lbs.  =  1  rubbo ;  4  rubbi  =  i  cantaro  —  93  lbs.  0  oz.  8  dr.  avoirdupois. 

The  starello,  or  corn  measure,  is  equivalent  to  1  bush.  1^  peck  Eng.     The  palm  =  10^  Eng.  inches. 

Causes  of  the  depressed  State  of  Sardinia.  —  The  above  statements  sufficiently  show- 
that  the  commerce  of  Sardinia  is  very  far  from  being  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  its  extent,  fertility,  admirable  situation,  and  the  excellence  of  its  many  harbours.. 
It  contains  an  area  of  about  9,500  square  miles,  being,  in  point  of  size,  but  little  inferior- 
to  Sicily ;  and  in  antiquity  it  was  hardly  less  celebrated  for  its  productiveness  :  — 

"  Non  opiraas 
Sardinize  segetes  feracis."  —  Hor.  lib.  i.  Od.  31. 

But  a  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  subjection  of  the  island,  first  to  Spain,  and  more 
recently  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  have  been  attended  by  the  most  ruinous  consequences.. 
The  Romans  encouraged  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  produce  from  the  provinces 
to  Rome,  where  it  always  met  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale.  But  the  modern 
rulers  of  Sardinia  have  followed  quite  an  opposite  policy ;  they  have  prevented  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land  from  carrying  their  productions  abroad  j  and  as,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  population,  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  it  at 
home,  no  SLU-plus  was  raised  ;  so  that  the  wish,  as  well  as  the  means,  of  emerging  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  has  been  well-nigh  eradicated.  It  is  to  this  impolitic  conduct 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  to  the  insecurity  arising  from  the  want  of  police  and 
of  occupation  vinder  the  worst  sort  of  feudal  tenures,  that  we  are  iuclined  principally 
to  attribute  that  habitual  idleness,  and  indifference  to  the  future,  that  distinguish  the 
modern  Sards. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that  some  improvements  have  been  made 
within  these  few  years.  A  good  road  has  been  formed  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari,  and. 
cross  roads  are  being  carried  from  it  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
island.  The  population,  which,  in  1816,  amounted  to  only  352,000,  is  now  estimated 
at  480,000  or  500,000*;  and  some  meliorations  have  been  introduced  into  various 
departments  of  industry.  But  without  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system  of  letting  land,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  existing  restraints  on 
the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  produce  from  the  island,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
that  its  capacities  should  ever  be  fully  developed.  At  present,  it  is  usual  to  hire  land, 
for  the  purposes  of  tillage,  by  the  year  ;  no  corn  can  be  exported  if  its  price  exceed  SO 
reals  the  starello ;  and  a  heavy  duty  is  laid  on  all  that  is  exported,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
general  land-tax.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  such  regulations. 
They  have  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman  to  such  an  extent,  that  this 
"  benignant  nurse"  of  ancient  Romef  is  sometimes,  notwithstanding  its  scanty  popula- 
tion, under  the  necessity  of  importing  a  portion  of  its  supplies !  Most  other  articles  of 
export  have  been  loaded  with  similar  duties ;  so  that  the  industry  of  the  island  has  been, 
in  effect,  completely  sacrificed  to  a  short-sighted  rapacity,  of  which,  fortunately,  there 
are  not  many  examples.  Let  this  disgraceful  system,  which,  if  possible,  is  even  more 
injurious  to  the  government  than  to  the  people,  be  put  an  end  to,  —  let  the  freedom  of 
exportation,  with  reasonable  duties  on  imports,  and  the  security  of  property,  be  established, 

—  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Sardinia  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  recover  her 
ancient  prosperity ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown  will  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  the  population  wiU  cease  to  be  conspicuous  only  for  ferocity,  idleness,^ 
and  contempt  of  innovation. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Captain  Smyth's  valuable  work  on  Sardinia,  particularly 
pp.  106 — 128.  But  the  most  complete  work  on  the  island  is  that  of  Marmara,  already  referred  to.  It, 
however,  touches  very  gently  on  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  that  infect  every  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration.    We  have  borrowed  some  details  from  the  Annates  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  302,  &c. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput  tree  (^Me- 
laleuca Leucadendron  Lin.).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  native  term  cayu-puti, 
that  is,  white-wood  oil ;  because  the  bark  of  the  tree  which   yields  it  has  a  whitish  ap- 

*  See  Marmara,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  p.  176.,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  23.  p.  256. 
Captain  Smyth  reckons  the  population,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1825,  at  about  400,000. 

—  (p.  128.) 

t  "  Siciliam  et  Sardiniam,  benignissimas  urbis  nostrcs  nvtriccs."  —  Val.  Maximus,  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
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pearance,  like  our  birch.  This  tree  is  common  in  Ainboyna  and  other  Eastern  islands. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller  of  two  varieties. 
It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  in  Banda,  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As 
it  comes  to  us  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell 
resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste.  It  burns  entirely  away  without  leaving 
any  residuum.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential  oils,  coloured  with  resin  of  mil- 
foil. In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper  j  for,  when 
rectified,  it  is  colourless.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

Cajeput  oil  not  being  used  except  in  the  materia  medica,  only  small  quantities  are  imported.  In  July, 
1831,  it  sold  in  bond  at  about  Id.  an  ounce  ;  but  an  idea  having  then  got  abroad  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  remedies  in  cases  of  ciiolera,  its  price  rose  in  November,  1831,  to  no  less  than  lis.  an  ounce ! 
Hut  it  soon  after  fell  into  discredit  with  the  faculty,  and  additional  sujiplies  having  been  obtained  from 
Holland,  its  price  declined  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  It  is  not  at  present  (September,  1833)  worth 
more,  in  bond,  than  from  M.  to  9rf.  an  ounce. 

CALABAR  SKIN  (Fr.  Petit-gris ;  Ger.  Grauwerk ;  It.  Vaor,  Vajo ;  Uus. Bjelka ,- 
Sp.  Gris  pequeno),  the  Siberian  squirrel  skin,  of  various  colours,  used  in  making  muffs, 
tippets,  and  trimmings  for  cloths. 

CALABASH,  a  light  kind  of  vessel  formed  of  the  shell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and  dried. 
The  Indians  both  of  the  North  and  South  Sea  put  the  pearls  they  have  fished  in  cala- 
bashes, and  the  natives  of  Africa  do  the  same  by  their  gold  dust.  They  also  are  used  as 
a  measure  in  Africa. 

CALAMANCO  (Du.  Kalleminh,  Kalmink ;  Fr.  Calmande,  Calmandre  ;  It.  Durante  ; 
Rus.  Kolomenka ;  Sp.  Calmaco ;  Sw.  Kalmink^,  a  sort  of  woollen  stuff,  manufactured 
in  England  and  the  Netherlands ;  it  has  a  fine  gloss,  and  being  chequered  in  the  warp, 
the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  side. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  a  beautiful  species  of  timber  brought  from  Ceylon.  It 
is  so  hard  that  common  edge-tools  cannot  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped  and  almost 
ground  into  shape.  It  is  singularly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  admixture  of  colours. 
The  inost  prevailing  is  a  fine  chocolate,  now  deepening  almost  into  absolute  black,  now 
fading  into  a  medium  between  fawn  and  cream  colours.  It  arrests  the  eye  from  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  intermingled  tints,  not  from  any  undue  showiness.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish  ;  and  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particvdarly  into  tables.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg, 
late  governor  of  Ceylon,  had  the  doors  of  the  dining-room  of  his  seat  in  Monmouthshire 
made  of  calamander.  It  is  scarce  in  Ceylon,  and  is  not  regularly  imported  ;  all  that  is  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  imported  by  private  gentlemen,  returning  from  the  colony,  for  their 
own  use.  It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fancy  woods.  The  nearer  it  is  taken 
from  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  finer  it  is.  — (^Milburn''s  Orient.  Com. ;  Lib.  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  Vegetable  Substances,  p.  179.) 

CALCUTTA,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Canton,  the  greatest 
emporium  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  citadel  is  in  lat.  22°  34'  N., 
long.  88^  28'  E.  It  is  about  100  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges,  denominated  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly 
River,  being  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  by 
large  ships.  At  high  water  the  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
but  during  the  ebb  the  side  opposite  to  Calcutta  exposes  a  long  range  of  dry  sand  banks. 
Owing  to  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  a  pilot ;  so  that,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  our  limits,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  any  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

In  1717,  Calcutta  was  a  petty  native  village  of  paltry  huts,  with  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants.  Little  more  than  a  century  later,  or  in  1822,  the  following  were  the  returns 
of  the  population  ;  viz.  Christians,  13,138;  Mohammedans,  48,162;  Hindoos,  118,203; 
Chinese,  414;  making  in  all,  179,917. 

A  great  part,  however,  of  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  population  of  Calcutta, 
consisting  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  in  trade,  reside  at  night  in 
the  suburbs,  or  neighbouring  villages ;  coming  into  town  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
respective  employments.  These  have  been  estimated  by  the  magistrates,  on  tolerably 
good  data,  at  100,000;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  inhabitants  which  is  admitted 
to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  dozen  years,  the  existing  population  may  be  estimated 
at  about  300,000.  The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends  to  about  4|^  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth  inland  of  about  1^  mile.  Fort  William, 
the  citadel,  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  a  strong, 
regular  fortification  ;  but  so  extensive  that  it  would  require  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  for 
its  effectual  defence.  Calcutta  possesses  great  natural  advantages  for  inland  navigation  ; 
all  sorts  of  foreign  produce  being  transported  with  great  facility  on  the  Ganges  and  its 
subsidiary  streams  to  the  north-western  quarters  of  Hindostan,  over  a  distance  of  at 
least  1,000  miles,  while  the  productions  of  the  interior  are  received  by  the  same  easy 
channels. 
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The  principal  merchants  and  traders  of  Calcutta  consist  of  the  following  classes ;  viz. 
British  and  other  Europeans,  Portuguese  born  in  India,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  commonly  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Moham- 
m.edans  of  Hindostan,  and  Hindoos  ;  the  latter  usually  either  of  the  Braminical  or  mer- 
cantile castes,  and  natives  of  Bengal.  In  1813,  the  total  number  of  adult  male  British 
subjects,  in  the  Bengal  provinces  (the  great  majority  being  in  Calcutta),  engaged  in 
trade  or  agriculture,  was  1,225;  in  1830,  it  was  1,707.  This  is  the  statement  given  by 
the  printed  register ;  but  it  is  probably  much  underrated,  particularly  for  the  last  year. 
The  native  Portuguese  and  Armenian  merchants  have  of  late  greatly  declined  in  wealth 
and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  merchants  have  increased  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  several  of  them  being  worth  250,000/.  sterling.  The  large  fortunes  of  the 
Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much  broken  down  of  late  years  by  litigation  in  the  courts, 
and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  coparcenary  among  brothers.  To  counterbalance 
this,  there  has  been,  since  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  inferior  merchants,  worth  from  20,000/.  to  50,000/.  sterling.  There  are 
but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth  exceeds  200,000/.  sterling. 

The  principal  foreign  business  is  conducted  by  the  English  merchants ;  but  the  other 
parties  also,  either  in  partnership  with  the  English,  or  on  their  own  account,  speculate 
largely  to  Europe,  America,  and  especially  to  China.  The  brokers  known  under  the 
name  of  Sircars  and  Baboos  are  all  Hindoos.  The  general  rates  of  agency  commission 
are  as  follow  :  — 

1.  On  the  sale  or  purchase  of  ships,  vessels,  houses  and  lands  -  -  - 

2.  On  the  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion  -  .  .  - 
Do.  of  jewellery,  diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones  -  ... 
Uo.  of  indigo,  lac-dye,  country  piece  goods,  silk,  opium,  cochineal,  coral,  spices,  cofFee, 

copper,  tin,  and  tutenague  -  -  -  .  -  . 

Do.  of  all  other  kinds  of  goods  .  .  .  -  - 

3.  On  goods  or  treasure,  &c.  consigned,  and  afterwards  withdrawn  or  sent  to  auction  ; 

and  on  goods  consigned  for  conditional  delivery  to  others  _  _  .. 

4.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  whether  the  goods  are  consigned 

to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged 

5.  On  ordering  goods,  or  superintending  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  where  no  other  com- 

mission is  derived  -  -  .  - 

6  On  guaranteeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements,  and  on  becoming  security  for 
administrations  of  estates,  or  to  government  or  individuals  for  contracts,  agree- 
ments, &c.  -  -  -  -  --.2|        do. 

7.  On  del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  the  responsibility  of  persons  to  whom  goods  are  sold  J  ner^men^sem 

8.  On  acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased,  as  executors  or  administrators    -        -     ^ 

9.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others,  on  the  amount  received 

10.  On  procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  the  agent  of  owners  or  commanders:  on  the 

amount  of  freight,  whether  the  same  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  agent  or  not 

11.  On  chartering  ships  for  other  parties  -  -  -  -  . 

12.  On  making  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  insurance  _  _  . 

13.  On  settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial,  and  on  procuring  returns  of  premium  - 

14.  On  effecting  remittances,  by  bills  of  the  agent  or  otherwise,  or  purchasing,  selling, 

or  negotiating  bills  of  exchange  _  -  .  .  . 

15.  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  arbitration  is  necessary  .  -  - 

And  if  recovered  by  such  means            .               -  -                  .                   - 

16.  On  bills  of  exchange  returned,  noted,  or  protested  -              -              »              - 

17.  On  the  collecting  of  house-rent               -                  .  -                  -                  _ 

18.  On  ships'  disbursements               -                   -  -                  -                  -           - 

19.  On  negotiating  loans  on  respondentia            -  -                  ... 

20.  On  letters  of  credit  granted  for  mercantile  purposes  -                  - 

21.  On  purchasing  or  selling  government  securities,  and  on  each  exchange  of  the  same, 

in  the  transfer  from  one  loan  to  another  .  .  .  -  . 

22.  On  delivering  up  government  securities,  or  depositing  the  same  in  the  treasury 

23.  On  all  advances  not  punctually  liquidated,  the  agent  to  have  the  option  of  charging  a 

second  commission,  as  upon  a  hesh  advance,  provided  the  charge  does  not  occur 
twice  in  the  same  year, 
21.  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount  debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  includ- 
ing interest,  and  excepting  only  items  on  which  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  has 
been  charged  .-.-  .  -  «1        do. 

N.  B.  —  This  charge  not  to  apply  to  paying  over  a  balance  due  on  an  account  made  up 
to  a  particular  period,  unless  where  such  balance  is  withdrawn  without  reasonable  notice. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  imaginary  mpney  called  rupees,  either  current  or  sicca,  with  their 
subdivisions,  annas  and  pice  :  12  pice  make  1  anna  ;  16  annas  1  rupee ;  and  16  rupees  1  gold  mohur.  To 
this  currency  must  all  the  real  specie  be  converted,  before  any  sum  can  be  regularly  entered  in  a  mer- 
chant's books.  The  Company  keep  their  accounts  in  sicca  rupees,  which  bear  a  batta  (premium)  of  16  per 
cent,  over  the  current.  The  coins  current  are  gold  mohurs,with  their  subdivisions  —  halves  and  quarters  ; 
sicca  rupees,  halves  and  quarters  ;  annas,  pice,  and  half  pice.  The  two  last  are  of  copper.  There  are  two 
mints  under  the  Bengal  presidency:  that  at  Calcutta;  and  that  of  Ferruckabad,  in  the  north-western 
provinces.  The  first  is  probably  the  most  splendid  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  the  original 
cost  of  the  machinery,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt  of  Birmingham,  having  exceeded  300,000/. 
Gold  money  is  coined  at  Calcutta  only  ;  but  silver,  which  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  the  standard  of 
India,  equally  at  both  mints.  The  following  statement  shows  the  present  weight,  fineness,  and  sterling 
value  of  the  coins,  reckoning  the  value  of  gold  at  31.  Us.  10|d.  per  standard  ounce,  and  silver  at  55,  2rf. :  — 
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Coins. 

Grains  pure. 

Grains  Alloy. 

Grains 
Gross  Weight. 

Value. 

Gold  mohur                  -                  -              - 
Sicca  rupee               -               ... 
Ferruckabad  ru])ee               -               -           - 

1S7-651 
17^/923 
li;VLM5 

17-059 
15W3 
1.0-019 

204-710 
191-916 
lRO-234 

£   s.  d. 

1  13    2i  225 
0    2    ()|   6-25 
0     1  111   8-25 
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The  charge  for  coiiihig  silver  at  the  Calcutta  mint  is  2  per  cent,  if  the  bullion  be  the  standard  fineness  • 
but  where  it  differs,  a  proportional  charge  of  from  :i  to  i  per  cent,  is  made  for  refining.  ' 

Other  sorts  of  rupees  are  met  with  in  Bengal,  differing  in  tineness  and  weight,  though  their  denomin- 
ations be  the  same.  From  this,  and  from  the  natives  frequently  punching  holes  in  the  rupees,  and  filling 
them  up  with  base  metal,  and  their  fraudulently  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  coin  after  coming  from 
the  mint,  the  currencies  of  the  different  provinces  are  of  different  values.  This  defect  has  introduced  the 
custom  of  employing  shroffs,  or  money-changers,  whose  business  is  to  set  a  value  upon  the  difTerent  cur. 
rencies,  according  to  every  circumstance,  either  in  iheir  favour  or  their  prejudice.  When  a  sum  of  rupees 
Js  brought  to  one  of  these  shroffs,  he  examines  them  piece  by  piece,  and  arranges  them  according  to  tneir 
fineness  ;  then  by  their  weight ;  he  then  allows  for  the  different  legal  battas  upon  siccas  and  sounats ;  and 
ihis  done,  he  values  in  gross,  by  the  rupees  current,  what  the  whole  are  worth  :  so  that  the  rupee  current 
i&the  only  thing  fixed,  by  which  coin  is  valued. 

A  current  rupee  is  reckoned  at  2s ,  and  a  sicca  rupee  of  account  commonly  at  2s  6<f.  A  lac  mean 
iO(),()00;  and  a  crore  100  lacs,  or  10,000,000.  The  following  are  the  monies  of  account,  premising  that  the 
lowest  denomination  is  represented  by  a  small  smooth  shell,  a  species  of  cyprjea,  chiefly  imported  as 
an  article  of  trade  from  the  Laccadive  and  IVlaldive  islands,  and  current  as  long  as  they  continue 
entire :  — 


4  Cowries 
2,5G0  do. 
20  Gundas 

4  Punns  or  !2  pice 

4  Annas 

4  Cahauns 
16  Sicca  rupees 


=  1  Gunda. 

=  1  Current  rupee. 

=  1  Punn. 

=   1  Anna. 

=   1  Cahaun. 

=  1  Sicca  rupee. 

—  1  Gold  mohur. 


Weights.  —  The  great  weights  are  maunds, 
seers,  chittacks,  and  siccas  or  rupee  weights,  thus 
divided  :  — 

5  Siccas  =  1  Chittack. 

16  Chittacks     =  1  Seer. 
40  Seers  =   I  Maund. 

There  are  two  maunds  in  use,  viz.  tl  e  factory 
maund,  which  is  74  lbs.  10  oz.  10-666  dis.  avoirdu. 
pois ;  and  the  bazaar  maund,  which  is  10  per  cent 
better,  viz.  82  lbs.  2oz.  2  133  drs. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

~  1  Dhan  or  grain 
=  1  Rutty. 
=   1  Anna 
=  1  Massa. 

rl  Sicca   weight  =    1797 
=  -J       grs  Troy,  or  6-5705  drs. 

L      avoirdupois. 
=  1  Tolah. 
=    1  Tolah. 
=  1  Tolah. 
—  1  Mohur. 
=   1  Mohur. 
=  1  Mohur. 


4  Punkhos 
4  Dhans 
6i  Rutties 
8  Rutties 

10  Massas 

100  Rutties 
121  Massas 

16  Annas 
166i  Rutties 

J3'28  Massas 

17  Annas 


The  tolah  is  equal  to  224  588  grs.  Troy. 


5  Sicca  weight 
4  Chittacks 

4  Pouahs 
40  Seers 

5  Seers 

8  Measures 


4  Khaonks 

4  Raiks 
20  Pallies 
16  Soallies 


Liquid  Measure. 

=  1  Chittack. 

=  1  Pouah,  or  pice. 

=  1  Seer. 

=  1  Maund. 

=  1  Pussaree,  or  measure 

=  1  Bazaar  maund. 

Grain  Measure. 
-  1  Raik. 

=  1  Pallie  =  9-08  lbs.  avoird. 
=  1  Soallie. 
=  1  Khahoon  =  40  bz.  mds. 


T.ong  Measure. 

S  Barleycorns,  or  7  _  ,  -n.. 

jows  (barley)   j  =  ^  ^'"^er. 
4  Fingers  =  1  Hand. 

3  Hands  =  1  Span 

2  Spans 

4  Cubits 
1,000  Fathoms 
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CI  Cubit,  or  arm, 

i     inches. 

1  Fathom. 

V"  1  Coss  =  1  mile  1  fur. 

i     3  poles  3|  yards. 


Square  Measure. 
5  Cubits,  or  hauts,;)        .^  Chittack,  or  45  feet 
C     (Eng.  square). 


in  length  X  4  in 
breadth 


16  Chittacks  =  1  Cottah. 

20  Cottahs  =  1  Biggah  =  14,440  sq.  ft. 

3^  Biggahs  =  1  English  statute  acre. 


The  course  of  exchange  by  which  the  customs  of  Calcutta  are  at  present  regulated  is  as  follows  :  — 

Monies  and  Coins. 


Sic.rup 

An.Pice. 

Sic.rup 

An.Pice. 

Great  Britain 

Pound  sterling  = 

10 

0     0 

Manilla 

Spanish  dollar  = 

2 

4     0 

Cape    of   Good  7 
Hope        .       j 

Rix-dollar  (2^-.)  = 

1 

0     0 

Portugal 
France 

1,000  reas           = 
24  francs            = 

2 
10 

12    0 
0    0 

Madras        -        - 

100  rupees         = 

93 

1     8 

Holland 

2i  florins            = 

2 

4    0 

Bombay 
Ceylon 

100    - 
Rix-dollar         = 

94 
0 

13  0 

14  0 

Hamburgh   and  7 
Copenhagen    J 

1|  marc  banco  = 

1 

0    0 

China 

1  tale                  = 

3 

5    4 

Leghorn 

100  pezzas         = 

202 

8    0 

Burmah 

125  tickals          = 

100 

0    0 

Banks,  Banking.  —  The  paper  currency  of  Calcutta  is  supplied  by  the  following 
banks : — 

Bajik  of  Bengal.  —  This  is  the  only  bank  in  Calcutta  that  has  a  charter.  Its  capital 
is  50  lacs,  divided  into  500  shares  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  each,  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  hold  100  shares.  The  shares  are  now  at  a  premium  of  5,000  to  6,000  rupees. 
It  is  managed  by  nine  directors  ;  three  appointed  by  government,  and  six  elected  by  the 
proprietors :  time  cf  service,  for  the  latter,  three  years.  The  secretary  to  government 
in  the  financial  department,  the  accountant-general,  and  the  sub-treasurer,  are  the  ex- 
officio  government  directors.  The  bank  secretary  and  treasurer  is  also  a  civil  servant. 
This  bank  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  but  has  not  been  so  useful  to  the  public  as  it 
might  have  been.  Its  notes  are  received  at  all  the  public  offices,  in  payment  of  revenue, 
by  the  collectors  in  all  the  districts  below  Benares ;  and,  consequently,  its  circulation, 
averaging  80  to  100  lacs,  extends  over  a  very  large  and  the  wealthiest  portion  of  our 
Indian  territory.  The  government  being  such  considerable  shareholders,  too,  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  Bengal  Bank  is  part  and  parcel  thereof;  and 
it  enjoys,  therefore,  the  same  credit.  But  other  circumstances  have  operated  against  the 
usefulness  which,  with  the  advantages  alluded  to,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would 
have  certainly  attended  it. 

1.  The  government  required  a  deposit  in  their  treasury  of  20  lacs  of  rupees  in 
Company's  paper,  as  security  for  the  notes  received  at  the  public  offices  and  the  district 
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treasuries.      To  this  extent,  therefore,  their  means  applicable  to  commercial  purposes,  or 
rather  to  the  assistance  of  the  commercial  community,  were  crippled. 

2.  By  their  charter,  they  were  required  to  issue  their  notes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  of  specie  to  two  thirds  of  paper,  —  in  other  words,  for  every  90  rupees  of  notes 
issued,  they  kept  30  rupees  of  cash  in  their  strong  box. 

3.  Their  rules  for  granting  accommodation  on  pergonal  credit  were  so  severe,  that  the 
public  rather  avoided  applications  to  them,  if  they  could  obtain  discounts  elsewhere ; 
and,  consequently,  the  business  of  the  Bengal  Bank  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
granting  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the  Company's  paper.  In  1826.  1827,  and  1828, 
when  the  Burmese  war,  and  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  government,  occasioned  a 
great  demand  for  money,  the  amount  of  discounts  of  mercantile  paper  in  Calcutta  did 
not  exceed  10  or  12  lacs  of  rupees,  whilst  loans  secured  by  Company's  paper  rose  to  60 
and  70  lacs. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  system  having  been  felt,  the  government  of  Calcutta  has 
recommended  an  alteration  :  and  we  understand  the  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  75  lacs ; 
the  proportion  of  a  third  specie  to  be  reduced  to  a  fourth ;  the  deposit  of  20  lacs  of 
Company's  paper  at  the  treasury  to  be  done  away  ;  and  greater  facilities  to  be  afforded 
to  the  mercantile  community  in  obtaining  accommodation. 

As  soon  a"  this  alteration  is  carried  into  effect,  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  great 
improvement  in  the  money  market  in  Calcutta. 

The  Union  Bank.  —  This  establishment  was  founded  in  1829.  It  is  the  only  private 
bank  at  present  (1833)  existing  in  Bengal ;  for  the  Bank  of  Hindostan,  the  Commercial 
Bank,  and  the  Calcutta  Bank,  noticed  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  have  all,  though 
solvent,  been  discontinued.  The  capital  of  the  Union  Bank  is  50  lacs  of  rupees,  con- 
sisting of  1,000  shares  of  5,000  each,  held  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Its  notes 
circulate  only  in  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  no  private  notes  being 
received  at  the  collectors'  treasuries  in  the  provinces.  The  main  object  of  this  establish- 
ment was  to  fill  up  the  space  in  the  money  market,  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  Bank  of  Bengal  by  its  charter ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  its. 
intentions  to  their  full  extent,  from  its  notes  not  being  generally  circulated ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bengal  Bank  may,  in  some  measure,  limit 
its  operations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  will  be  a  favourite  establishment  • 
and  should  it  obtain  a  charter,  it  will  probably  get  most  of  the  banking  business  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  its  rules  being  well  adapted  for  facilitating  commercial  transactions,  and  sustaining 
commercial  credit  and  confidence. 

The  rates  of  discount  vary,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
The  last  rates  quoted  were,  at  the   Union  Bank, 


the  Bank  of  Bengal, 


6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  notes  at  3  months, 
5  ditto  2  ditto, 

4  ditto  1  ditto ; 


Discount  on  private  bills  at  3  months,  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Ditto  government  bills  *  ditto     4  ditto, 

Interest  on  loans,  on  deposit     ditto      5  ditto. 

Indian  Funds.  —  The  public  debt  contracted  by  the  Indian  government,  on  the 
security  of  the  territory,  is  under  the  management  of  the  treasury  department  at 
Calcutta.  This  debt  is  of  two  descriptions  ;  that  bearing  no  interest,  and  that  which  bears 
interest.  The  last  is  again  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz.  monies  deposited  by  public 
bodies  for  specific  purposes  ;  treasury  notes,  of  the  same  character  as  our  Exchequer  bills  ; 
and  the  actual  funded  or  registered  "debt.  The  latter,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1830,  was  as 
follows  ;  for  Bengal. 

Statement  of  the  Amount  standing  on  the  general  Registers  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  Names 
of  Europeans  and  Natives. 


Debt. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

6  per  cent,  loan  of  1832        -                  -              - 

5        —        _         1823 

5        —        —         1825-26 

5        —        _         1829-30 

4        —        _         1824-25        - 

4        —        —         1828-29 

Sicca  rupees 

Sicca  rupees. 

703,43,500 

709,87,800 

532,74,800 

19,51,700 

3,13,000 

6,63,600 

Sicca  rupees. 

43,68,700 

206,39,700 

408,79,500 

7,01,300 

5,86,200 

5,84,100 

Sicca  rupees. 

747,12,200 

916,27,500 

94!,ri4,300 

26,53,000 

8,99,200 

12,47,700 

1,975,34,400 

677,59,500 

2,652,93,900 

The  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1822  is  irredeemable  until  the  expiration  of  the  Company's 
present  charter,  and  then  15  months'  notice  to  be  given  previously  to  discharge:  the 
interest  on  this  loan  is  payable  either  half-yearly  in  India,  or,  if  the  proprietor  be  re- 


*  This  partiality  to  the  government  bills  is  objected  to.    The  Union  Bank  makes  no  distinction. 
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sident  in  Europe,  he  has  the  option,  as  a  matter  of  right,  of  demanding  a  bill  upon  the 
court  of  directors  for  the  interest,  payable  at  12  months'  date,  at  2s.  Id.  the  sicca 
rupee.  The  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1823  was  not  payable,  in  any  part,  until  after  the  31st 
of  March,  1825,  and  then  only  1^  crore  in  any  one  year,  after  60  days'  notice;  the 
interest  is  payable  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  on  the  6  per  cent,  loan,  with  this  important 
difference,  that  the  privilege  which  the  residents  in  Europe  possess  of  receiving  interest 
in  England  belongs  as  of  right  to  the  holders  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan,  and  is  only  enjoyed 
by  the  holders  of  this  loan  during  the  pleasure  of  the  home  authorities.  Of  the  5  per 
cent,  loan  of  1825,  no  part  was  dischargeable  till  after  the  30th  of  April,  1832,  and  then 
previous  notice  of  3  months  to  be  given ;  the  interest  upon  this  loan  is  payable  to  all 
the  holders,  whether  resident  in  Europe  or  not,  either  in  cash  in  India,  or  by  bills  upon 
England,  at  2s.  the  rupee.  In  this  case,  also,  the  option  of  remittance  to  England 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  home  authorities  at  pleasure.  Of  the  two  4  per  cent,  loans, 
no  part  of  the  first  was  dischargeable  till  after  the  30th  of  April,  1830,  nor  of  the  second 
till  the  30th  of  April,  1832;  and,  in  both  cases,  previous  notice  of  3  months  to  be  given. 
From  the  favourable  conditions  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan,  it  has,  of  late  years,  borne  a  pre- 
mium of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  5  per  cent,  loans  have  generally  borne  a  premium 
of  about  5  per  cent.  ;  and  even  the  4  per  cent,  securities  have  been  at  little  more  than  a 
nominal  discount.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
national  funds,  because,  in  a  country  where  Europeans  have  been  hitherto  precluded 
from  holding  property  in  land  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
where  the  principal  holders  reside  in  Europe,  they  have  been  justly  considered  as  a  very 
desirable  security. 

Pilotage.  — The  navigation  of  the  river  Hooghly  from  the  Sand  Heads  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  about 
1  :>()  miles,  is  naturally  dangerous  and  intricate ;  but  rendered  comparatively  safe  by  a  skilful  and  excellent, 
though  very  costly,  pilot  establishment.  This  consists  of  twelve  vessels,  being  brigs  of  between  150  and 
2()()  tons  burden,  capable  of  maintaining  their  stations  in  the  most  boisterous  season,  which  extends  from 
April  to  October  inclusive ;  12  branch  pilots,  24  masters,  24  first  mates,  24  second  mates,  and  between  70 
and  80  volunteers.  Each  branch  pilot  has  a  salary  of  70/.  a  month  ;  each  master  27/. ;  first  mates  15/. ;  and 
second  mates  and  volunteers  6/.  each.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  pilotage:  — 

Table  of  Rates  of  full  and  broken  Pilotage,  chai^eable  to  Ships  and  Vessels,  inward  and  outward  of  the 

River  Hooghly. 


Draught  of 
Water. 

Full  Pilotage ' 
inward. 

Additional 
Pilotage 
outward. 

Inward  Proportion. 

Outward  ProporUon. 

Feet. 

£ 

£ 

From  Sea 

From  Calcutta. 

9  to  10 

10 

1 

To  Saugor           -           4  12ths 

To  Moyapore,  or 

10        11 

12 

(> 

To  Kedgeree        -          6  12ths 

Fulta               -            2  12ths 

11        12 

14 

To  Culpec           -           8  I'-'ths 

To  Fulta  harbour          3  12ths 

12        13 

16 

3 

To  Culpee  harbour       9  12ths 

To  Culpee           -           4  12ths 

13        14 

18 

1 

To  Fulta,  or  Moya- 

To  Kedgeree         -         6  12ths 

14        15 

21 

^ 

pore        -         .          10  12ths 

To  Saugor           -           8  12ths 

15        16 

25 

To  Calcutta,  full  pilotage. 

To  Sea,  full  piloUge. 

16        17 

30 

7 

17        18 

35 

\* 

18        19 

40 

19        20 

45 

7 

" 

20        21 

50 

ie 

21        22 

55 

22        23 

60 

) 

Note.  —  All  foreign  vessels  pay  the  same  pilotage  as  those  under  British  colours.  By  broken  pilotage 
is  meant  the  proportion  of  full  pilotage  between  the  different  stages,  or  places  of  anchorage.  All  ships, 
the  property  of  foreigners,  as  well  Asiatic  as  European,  are  subject  to  the  charge  termed  *'  lead  money ;"  it 
being  indispensably  necessary  that  the  pilot  should  have  with  him  a  leadsman  in  whom  he  can  confide. 

Detention  money,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  diem,  from  British  and  foreign  vessels,  is  charged  by  persons  of 
the  pilot  service  kept  on  board  ships  at  anchor  by  desire  of  the  commander  or  owner. 

In  the  river  before  Calcutta,  and  in  other  parts,  there  are  chain  moorings,  of  which  the  charges  are  as 
follow :  — 


Burden  of  Ships. 

April  to  October,  7  Months. 

November  to  March,  5  Months. 

500  tons  and  upwards 
Under  500  tons 

£    S.    d. 
Per  diem           .          -    0  16    0 
Ditto              -              -    0  14    0 

£   s.    d. 
Per  diem           -          .    0  12    0 
Ditto              -             -    0  10    0 

Hire  of  the  chain  moorings  at  Diamond  Harbour,  1/.  per  diem.  The  lowest  charge  to  a  ship  requiring  the 
accommodation  of  the  chain  moorings  at  either  of  the  places  above  mentioned,  is  for  10  days  ;  and  using 
them  longer,  a  further  charge  is  made  at  the  established  rate  per  diem  for  every  day  exceeding  10.  The 
charge  for  transporting  a  ship  from  her  moorings  into  any  of  the  docks  at  Kidderpore,  Howrah,  or  Sulkea, 
or  from  any  of  the  docks  to  her  moorings,  is  fixed  at  50  rupees ;  and  no  higher  charge  for  such  service  is 
authorised.  Besides  pilotage,  every  ship  is  chargeable  with  the  hire  of  a  row-boat  to  accompany  her ;  viz. 
for  a  boat  of  the  first  class,  24s.  ;  of  the  second  class,  18s. ;  and  of  the  third  class,  14s.  Of  late  years  a  light- 
house has  been  erected  at  Kedgeree,  for  which  the  charge  on  British  or  American  flags  is  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  per  ton  per  annum.  Ships  proceeding  to  Calcutta  must  land  their  gunpowder  at  the  powder  magazine 
at  Moyapore;  the  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  l^rf.  per  ton  for  each  voyage.  The  whole  pilot  establishment 
and  the  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hoogly  is  under  the  management  of  government,  and  is  directed  by 
a  marine  board,  with  a  master  attendant  and  harbour  master. 

There  are  several  dry  docks  at  Calcutta,  in  which  vessels  of  anv  size  may  be  built  or  repaired.  Ships 
built  at  Calcutta  are  of  inferior  durability  to  those  constructed  at  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  frame- 
work being  always  of  the  inferior  woods  of  the  country ;  and  the  planks,  sheathing,  upper  works,  and  decks, 
alone,  of  teak ;  which  last  is  furnished  almost  entirely  from  Pegu. 
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^  In  1824,  the  number  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  was  120,  of  the  burden  of 
44,366  tons  ;  being  at  an  average  of  about  370  tons  for  each.  The  largest  class  of  vessels  carry  nearly  800 
tons;  but  ships  drawing  so  much  water  are  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly.  Not  being  able  to 
load  at  Calcutta,  they  are  obliged  to  receive  part  of  their  cargo  at  Diamond  Harbour,  about  34  miles  far- 
ther down  the  river.  The  most  convenient-sized  ship  for  trade  between  Calcutta,  and  Europe,  and 
America,  is  from  300  to  400  tons. 

Duties,  8[c.—  At  Calcutta  there  are  two  distinct  Custom-houses  ;  the  one  for  the  sea,  and  the  other  for 
the  inland  duties.  Our  business  is  with  the  first  only.  The  export  and  import  duties  and  drawbacks  are 
regulated  by  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1825,  and  are  the  same  for  every  port  under  the  government  of 
Bengal ;  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William.  The  tariff  is  regulated  by  three 
schedules,  stating  respectively  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on  goods  imported  by  sea,  the  drawbacks 
allowed  on  re-exports,  and  the  rates  of  duty  chargeable  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  exported  articles  being 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  country.  The  duty  on  goods  and  merchandise  imported  by  sea  is 
imposed  ad  valorem,  or  according  to  their  market  value  at  the  time  of  importation,  except  when  other- 
wise specially  provided.  The  value  of  all  such  goods  and  merchandise  must  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
application  to  clear  the  same  from  the  Custom-house  presented  by  the  importer,  consignee,  or  proprietor 
of  such  goods,  or  his  known  agent  or  factor,  who  must  subjoin  to  such  application  a  declaration  of  the 
truth  of  the  same,  according  to  a  prescribed  form. 

The  following  table  contains  the  import  duties  on  goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  foreign  Europe,  or  the  United  States.  No  duty  is  charged  on  any  article  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  country,  if  exported  in  a  British  vessel,  and  very  rarely  when  exported  in  a  foreign  vessel. 
The  inland  duties  vary  from  10  to  2|  per  cent.,  a  drawback  of  two  thirds  of  which  is  usually  allowed  when 
the  articles  on  which  they  are  charged  are  exported  in  British  vessels,  and  of  one  third  when  they  are 
exported  in  foreign  vessels.  The  drawbacks  allowed  on  re-exports  of  foreign  articles  imported  in  British 
vessels  vary  from  half  to  two  thirds  and  three  fourths  of  the  import  duty ;  on  re-exports  in  a  foreign  vessel 
they  are  commonly  from  half  to  two  thirds  and  seven  eighths. 


Rates  of  Duty  chargeable  on  Goods,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Foreign 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  imported  by  Sea  into  Calcutta,  or  any  Port  or  Place  belonging  to  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William. 


Enumeration  of  Goods. 


Imported  on  a     Imported  on  a 
British  Bottom.  ForeignBottom. 


Isl.  Goods,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


1.  Bullion  and  coin 

2.  Horses 

3.  Marine  stores 


Metals,  wrought  and 

unwrought    - 
Opium  -  . 

Precious    stones   and 
pearls    -       . 

Salt 


8.  Spirituous  liquors 

9.  Tobacco  -  -■) 

10.  Wines 

11.  Woollens 
All    articles    not     in-1 

eluded  in  the  above  V 
eleven  items    -        -\ 

2d.  Goods,  the  Produce  ofForei  n  Europe 
States  of  America. 

1.  Arrack,  at  a  fixed  valu- 

ation of  30/.  per  cask 
of  126  gallons 

2.  Bullion  and  coin 

3.  Horses        ... 


Free 

Free 
Free 

Free 

24  rs.  a  seer  of 


I  sa.  w 


L°f} 


Free 

3  rs.  amd.  of  1 
82  sa.  wt. 
per  seer     -  J 

10  per  cent. 

4  annas  a  md.  j 
ofSOsa.wt.  J 
per  seer     -  J 

10  per  cent. 
Free 

2.J  per  cent. 


4.  Opium 
i>.  Precious 
pearls 

6.  Salt       - 

7.  Spirits 

8.  Tobacco 


10  per  cent. 

Free 
Free 
24  rs.  a  seerl 
ofSOsa'wt.J 
Free 
3  rs.  a  md.  of 
82  sa, 


d.ofl 


4  annas  a  md.] 
ofSOsa.wt. 
per  seer     -  ' 

10  per  cent. 


Wines        ... 

All   articles    not     in-T 
eluded  in  the  above  V  5  ditto 
nine  items        -       .j  i 


Free. 

Free. 
2J  per  cent. 
2^  ditto. 
48  rs.  a  seer  of 

80  sa.  wt. 
Free. 
6  rs.  a  maund 

of  8ii  sa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
8  annas  a  md. 

ofSOsa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
2i  ditto. 

3  ditto. 


-of  the  United 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 
Free. 
48  rs.  a  seer  of 
80  sa.  wt. 
Free. 
6  rs. a  maund 
of82sa.wt. 
per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
8  annas  a  md. 
ofSOsa.wt. 
per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 

10  ditto. 


Zd.  Goods,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  Places  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  Foreign  Europe,  or  the  United  States  of 
America. 


1.  Allspice 

2.  Aloe  wood 

3.  Altah 

4.  Alum        -  .        . 
3.  Ambergris 

6.  Arrack,  Batavia         --J 

7.  Arrack,  from  foreign! 

territories  in  Asia   -J 

8.  Arsenic,  white,  red,  or  1 

yellow  -  -J 

9.  Asafcetida 

10.  Awl  root,  or  morinda 

11.  Beads,  malas,  or  ro-l 
saries  -  -J 

12.  Betel  nut  (customs)     - 
Ditto  (town  duty) 

13.  Benjamin,  or  loban     - 

14.  Brandy,  from  foreign") 

territories  in  Asia   -  J 

15.  i;rass,     wrought    and! 
un  wrought      -       -J 


20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
1 10  sa.  rs.  per 

leager. 
60  sa.  rs.  per 

leager. 
20  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

15  ditto. 
15  aitto. 
10  ditto. 
15  ditto, 
60  ditto. 
20  ditto. 


Enumeration  of  Goods. 


16.  Brimstone 

17.  Brocades,  andembroi-'^ 

dered  goods  -  -\ 

IS.  Buhera,  or  myrobolan 

19.  Buckum,     or     sapanl 

wood  -  -J 

20.  Bullion  and  coin 

21.  CalizeerahjorNigellah 

22.  Camphire 

23.  Canvas,  —   excepting 

canvas  made  of  simn 
or  hemp,  or  other 
material, the  growth 
or  manufacture  of 
places  subject  to  the 
government  of  the 
East  India  Com- 
pany, which  is  ex- 
empted from  charge 
of  duty  on  import- 1 
ation  by  sea      -        -J 

24.  Cardamums 

25.  Carriages  and  convey-"} 

ances  -  -J 

26.  Cassia 

27.  Chanks 

28.  Chei-ayta 

29.  China  goods,  or  goods  J 

from  China,  not  / 
otherwise  enumer-  r 
ated  in  this  table     -  \ 

30.  Cloves 

31.  Cochineal,    or    crim-") 

danah  -  - f 

32.  Cffee 

33.  Coir,  the   produce   of] 

places  not  subject  to 
the   government    of^ 
the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  India  -J 

34.  Coin  and  bullion 

35.  Columbo  root 

36.  Coosoom  fool,  or  saf-"> 

flower  -  -J 

37.  Copal,  or  kahroba 

38.  Copper,  wrought  and"! 

unwrought        -       -  f 

39.  Coral 

40.  Cordage,  —  excepting 

cordage  made  of 
sunn,  hemp,  or  other 
material,  the  pro- 
duce of  places  sub- 
ject to  the  govern- ^ 
mentoftheEaslIn-l 
dia  Company,  which 
shall  be  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  duty 
on  importation  by 
sea  -  -J 

41.  Crimdanah, or  cochineal 

42.  Dhye  flower 

43.  Elephants'  teeth 

44.  Embroidered       goods") 

and  brocades  -  J 

45.  Frankincense,  or  gun- "i 

diberoza        -  -J 

46.  G  Ibanum 

47.  Galingall 

48.  (ihee  (customs) 
Ditto  (town  duty) 

49.  Gin,  from  foreign  ter-"J 

ritories  in  Asia        -J 


Imported  on  a 
British  Bottom. 


10  per  cent. 
7i  ditto 
10  ditto 
7J  ditto 
Free 
7$  per  cent. 
10  ditto 


7i  ditto 
7J  ditto 
10  ditto 
7i  ditto 
10  ditto 

7h  ditto 

10  ditto 
7.i  ditto 
7i  ditto 


5  ditto 

Free 
10  per  cent 
7i  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 


7i  ditto 
7|  ditto 
7.^  ditto 
7i  ditto 
7h  ditto 
10  ditto 
7i  ditto 


Imported  on  a 
PoreignBottom 


20  per  cent 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
Free. 
15  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 


15  ditto. 

15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto 


20  ditto, 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

10  ditto. 

Free, 
20  per  cent. 

15  ditto, 

20  ditto, 

20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 


15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
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Rates  of  Duties  —  continued. 


Enumeration  of  Goods. 


Imported  on  a  '  Imported  on  a 
British  Bottom.  ForeignBottom. 


Enumeration  of  Goods. 


I  Imported  on  a 
Foreign  Boitonic 


l.w 


.  Goopee     muttee,     or 

yellow  ochre 
.  Goomootoo,  sunn,  and 

l>emp 
.  (jum  Arabic 
.  Guiidiberoza,or  frank- 1 

.  Hemp,  sunn,  or  goo-  \ 
mootoo        -  -J 

.  Hurrah,  or  myrobalan 
.  Horses 

.  Hurshinghar  flower  - 
.  Hurtaul,  or  orpimcnt,! 
or  yellow  arsenic      -J 
.  Iron,  wrought  or  un-1 
wrought        -  -J 

.  Ivory 
Juttamunsee,  or  spike- ^ 
nard  -  -J 

,  KuUiniun 

,  Leacl,]iig,sheet,milled,  1 
and  small  shot         -J 
.  Loadh 
Loban,  or  benjamin   - 
Mace 
.  Madder,  or  raunjeet   - 
Mahogany,     and     ail  ) 
other  sorts  of  wood  > 
used  in  cabinet-work  ) 
Mastick 

Minium,  or  red  lead  - 
Morinda,  or  awl  root 
Munjeet,  or  madder  - 
Musk 

Myrobalans,  viz.  bu-") 
hera,  hurrah,  and  > 
ownla  -  -J 

Myrrh 
Nutmegs 

Oils,  vegetable  or  ani-l 

mal  (customs)  -J 

Ditto,  ditto  (town  duty) 

Oil  seeds  (customs)     - 

Ditto  (town  duty) 

Oils,  perfumed  or  es-'7 

sential,  or  otter  and  > 

fooleyl  teyl        -        -J 

Opium,  foreign  -< 

Or]>iment,    or   yellow  ^ 
arsenic,  or  hurtaul  -J 
Otter,  or  essential  oils 
Ownla,  or  myrobabm 
re])per,l)Iack  and  white 
I'iece  goods,  —  cotton,"] 
silk,  and  partly  cot- 
ton and  partly  si!k, 
the        manufacture  j- 
of    the  Honourable 
Company's     territo- 
ries in  India  -J 
Ditto  ditto  ditto,  whenT 
not  the  manufacture  | 
of   the    Honourable  't 
Company's     territo- 1 
ries  in  India  -J 
Pimento,  or  allspice    - 
Pipe  staves 


10  per  cent. 

Free 
10  per  cent 
74  ditto 

Free 
10  tier  cent 

Free 
T}f  per  cent 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 
10  ditto 
7^  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 
74  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 

74  ditto 


10  ditto 

10  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 
b  ditto 
74  ditto 
6    ditto 

74  ditto 


sa.  wt. 
10  per  cent 

74  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 
20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 

Free. 
20  per  cent. 

Free. 
15  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 

15  ditto. 

48  rs.  per  seer 
of  80  Cal. 
sa.  wt. 

20  per  cent. 

15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 


74  ditto 


10  ditto 
74  ditto 


Precious    stones    and! 

pearls  -J 

Prussian  blue 
I'utcha  paut 
Quicksilver 
Rattans 

Red  sandal  wood 
Red  lead,  or  minium 
Rose-water 
Rum,    from    foreign! 

territories  in  Asia   - 1 
Saffron  -  -    j 

Safflower,  or  coosoom "} ' 
»fool  -  A. 

Sago  -  -^^! 

Salt,  foreign 

Sandal    wood,     red, 
white,  or  yellow 
Sapan,    or    buckum 
wood 
Senna 

Soonamookey  leaf    - 
Spikenard,  or  jutta-l 
munsee        -  -j 

Spirituous      liquors,  i 

not   otherwise   de- > 

scribed  in  this  table  \ 
Steel,     wrought     orl 

unwrought  -J 

Storax 
Stones  (precious)  and  \ 

pearls  -  -J 

Sugar,  wet  or  dry,  in- 1 

cludingjaggery  and  > 

molasses  (customs)  \ 
Ditto  dittc)(town  duty) 
Sulphur,or  bri 
Sunn,     hemp,     and 

goomootoo 
Tape 
Taizepaut,  or  mala-1 

bathrum  leaf         -J 
Tea 

Teak  timber 
Thread 
Tin  and  tin  ware 


mdl 


120.  Tobacco  (customs) 


Ditto  (town  duty)     - 

Toond  flower 

Tugger  wood 

Turineric   (customs) 

Ditto  (town  duty)     - 

Tuienague 

Ugger,  or  aloe  wood 

Verinilion 

Verdigris 

Wax  and  wax  candles 

Wines    and    spirits,! 

not  otherwise  pro-  \ 

vided  for       -  -\ 

Wood  of  all  sorts  used  1 

in  cabinet-work      -  j 
Yellow      ochre,     orl 

goopee  mutee  -  j 

Articles  not  enumer-1 

ated  above  -  j 


10  ditto 

10  ditto 

10  ditto 

Free 


5  per  cent. 

5  ditto 
10  ditto 
Free 
74  per  cent. 
10  ditto 

10  ditto 
Free 
74  per  cent. 
10  ditto 
4  as.  per  md.^ 

of  80  sa.wt. 

per  ster     - ' 
10  per  cent. 
74  ditto 
74  ditto 

5  ditto 

6  ditto 
10  ditto 
74  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 
10  ditto 

10  ditto 


7i  ditto 
10  ditto 
5  ditto 


Free. 
20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
60  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
6  rs.  per  md. 

of  82  sa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
15  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto, 

20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

20diito. 

20  ditto. 

Free. 

10  per  cent. 

10  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
Free. 
15  per  cent, 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 
Free. 
15  per  cent. 
20  ditto. 
8  as.  per  md. 

of  SO  sa.  wt. 

per  seer. 
20  per  cent. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto, 
10  ditto, 
10  ditto. 
20  dxtto. 
15  ditto, 
20  ditto, 
20  ditto. 
20  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

10  ditto. 


Exports  and  Imports.  —  Indigo  is  the  piin  ipal  article  of  export  from  Calcutta.  Pre- 
viously to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  it  was  comparatively  trifling.  But  about  that 
period  Europeans  began  to  engage  in  the  business ;  and  the  culture  of  the  plant  has 
since  been  so  much  extended,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  so  much  improved,  that  it 
has  now  become  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  — (See  Indigo.)  The 
other  great  articles  of  export  are  opium,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  saltpetre,  cotton,  cotton  and 
silk  ]jicce  goods,  lac  dye  and  shell  lac,  gunny  and  giAiny  bags,  hemp  and  flax,  turmeric, 
shawls,  safflower,  &c. 
Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  Export  from  Calcutta  in  1828-29. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Cotton  piece  goods 

pieces 

828,153 

213,600 

Castor  oil              -    maunds 

3,518 

5,316 

Silk  ))iece  goods    - 



393,146 

204,386 

Safflower       -       -        — 

3,040 

7,884 

Shawls        - 



5'i5 

8,470 

>skins  and  hides    -        — 

« 

7,394 

Indigo 

maunds 

102,414 

1,219,264 

Ginger        .          -        — 

13,357 

4,327 

Sufrar 



429,723 

366,633 

Sal  ammoniac        -        — 

1,-551 

2,4h9 

Sillc 



19,968 

956,1 17 

Borax  and  tincal  -         — 

2,556 

4,643 

Grain 



1,408,683 

240,443 

Canvas        -          -    bolts 

2,253 

1,790 

Bahar  opium 

chests 

4,817 

669,934 

Soiip           -           -    maunds 

1,116 

1,069 

Benares  ditto 
Saltpetre 

maunds 

1,737 
376,640 

231,919 
160,903 

Hemp,    fiax,    and  > 
twine       -         -J 

19,478 

10,675 

Gums 



1,249 

1,260 

Munjeet        -        -        — 

2,924 

1,704 

Cotton 



201,083 

258,842 

Carpets  and  blankets    — 

18,775 

2,146 

Gunny  and  gunny 
bags 

J  pieces 

3,335,587 

21,673 

Tobacco                 -        — 
Futchuck               -         — 

1,£98 
1,915 

795 
2,278 

Lac  dye 

maunds 

7,594 

54,931 

Country  sundries           — 

. 

53,700 

Shell  lac        . 

11,440 

20,733 

lurmeric 

— 

24,985 

8,763 

Total 

4,744,1.02 
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To  which  adding,  for  goods  re-exported  284,013/.,  and  for  treasure  176,319/.,  the  whole  export  will  be 
5,20'1,515/.  But,  in  the  above  statement,  indigo  and  raw  sillc  are  valued  at  the  Custom-house  rates,  which 
are  considerably  below  their  true  value  ;  and  correcting  these  and  other  items,  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
from  Calcutta  in  18^28-29  will  be  6,ti28,8;)5/. 

Imports.  —  The  great  staple  articles  of  import  into  Calcutta  are,  British  cotton  manu- 
factures and  cotton  twist,  copper,  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  woollens,  glass,  hardware,  wine 
and  brandy,  pepper,  timber,  and  bullion. 

The  following  statement  contains  a  comprehensive  and  condensed  view  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Calcutta  with  each  division  of  the  globe,  and  also  with  each  kingdom  or  state,  in  1828-29  j  the  value  of 
the  trade  to  each  country  being,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  in  comparative  proportions. 

Abstract  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Calcutta  in  the  Year  1828-29. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Per-centage. 

Exports. 

Per-centage. 

Eui-ope. 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

2,242,980 

60-4 

2,700,790 

51  9 

France               .... 

220,4^5 

5-9 

238,710 

46 

Hamburgh              .                   -                   - 

37,323 

10 

Sweden                 •               -                -            - 

8,276 

0-2 

17,432 

0-3 

Portugal 

Asia. 

11,243 

0-2 

2,509,005 

67-5 

2,968,176 

57 

Coast  of  Coromandel 

53,113 

1-4 

65,122 

12 

Coast  of  Malabar          .,            - 

79,864 

22 

170,927 

3-3 

Ceylon 

3;317 

006 

2,928 

0-06 

New  South  Wales 

2,,"()8 

0  06 

7,658 

0-1 

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs 

77,828 

£1 

179,892 

3-4 

Peiiang,  and  Eastward 

164,876 

44 

316,833 

6-1 

Java           -             - 

14.094 

0-4 

.  17,429 

0-3 

1  Manilla           .               .               .               - 

3,171 

0-06 

China 

504,382 

8-2 

976,987 

18  7 

Pegu                .... 

2'22,.52^ 

60 

93,516 

1-8 

Maldive  Islands     -                   .                   . 
Africa. 

8,9.17 

0  2 

.5,127 

0-1 

934,621 

25-2 

1,836,423 

?,5-3 

Mauritius       -              -              .              . 

12,179 

0-3 

160,405 

3-06 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

America. 

1,717 

0-OG 

15,523 

0-2 

13,897 

0-4 

172,928 

3-3 

United  States  of  America 

202,109 

5-4 

160,163 

3-06 

Brazils                       -                   - 

-           -           - 

_ 

56,862 

11 

South  America 

49,877 

1-4 

9,960 

0-2 

251,986 

6-8 

226,985 

4-4 

Grand  Total      . 

.£•3,709,510 

lOO 

5,204,515 

KO 

The  Bullion  imported  and  exported  in  1813-14,  and  1827-28,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  :  — 


Bullion  imported. 

Bullion  exported.           j 

1813-14. 

1827-28. 

1813-14. 

1827-28. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         1 

Great  Britain                ... 

3,275 

7,362 

. 

416,569     J 
1,350    1 

France               -                   -                   .             - 

. 

92,8,54 

. 

Portugal               -                    -               -            . 

. 

11,092 

Brazil               .... 

13,864 

107,.'3(10 

Independent  States  of  South  America 

2,025 

United  States           -                  ... 

. 

172,121 

Burman  empire               -                   -                - 

4,893 

212,425 

Singapore,  &c.        .                                 -            - 

60,970 

16,882 

Sumatra,  &c.               .                   . 

23,056 

3,496 

3,375 

Java               .                   -                      .              . 

18,540 

48,63.3 

China              -                  .              .                 - 

351,930 

641,802 

. 

8,177 

Manilla                     -                  .        .               . 

2,780 

l,4.'-)4 

Australia                -                    .                l              . 

6,9f8 

. 

225 

Madras,  &c.                 -                    - 

17,332 

6,187 

Ceylon               -                  .              .                . 

. 

. 

900 

Bomliay,  &c.            -               .               -              . 

9,800 

15 

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs 

55,624 

86,021 

, 

101 

Laccadive  and  Maldive  Isles 

225 

Mauritius                 -                                -                - 

12,076 

3,375 

. 

21,675    ' 

Mosambique               .                   _                   . 
Corrected  value,  including  Company's    - 

1,165 

bl5,5m 

1,420,160 

4,'J75 

418,(98 

440,256 

-^ 

i 

£  547,992 

1,352,996 

4,275 

' 
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Account  of  the  Quantities,  or,  where  they  are  not  stated,  of  the  Values,  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles 
imported  into  Calcutta  in  18'29-30,  chiefly  for  internal  or  Home  Consumption. 


Goods. 

Wei^'lits 

Quantity  or 

Goods. 

AVeifihts 

Quantity  or 

Measures. 

Measures. 

Ale  and  other  malt  liquors    - 

hhds. 

7,895 

Copper           .               .           - 

cwt. 

78,556 

Alum        .               -                - 

lbs. 

2,l96,4./2 

Spelter        .               .               . 

cwt. 

73,(,64 

Betel  nut 

cwt. 

13,7'J6 

Tin        . 

cwt. 

13,716 

Books  and  pamphlets 

dE 

22,074 

Lead 

cwt. 

15,(:97 

Brimstone 

cwt. 

.5,939 

Iron        ... 

cwt. 

99,602 

Camphor            ... 

lbs. 

157,194 

Quicksilver 

cwt 

870 

Cloves           -               -            - 

lbs. 

447,734 

Metals,  wrought 

£ 

46,415 

Coffee 

lbs. 

713,974' 

Peijper,  black 

lbs. 

6,994,026 

Coltairs  for  painters 

£ 

3. :,(()() 

.Sai)an  wood 

lbs. 

15,902 

Cotton  piece  goods,  plain 

£ 

405,491 

Silk  manul'actures 

£ 

49,394 

—              printed    - 

£ 

8fi,865 

Brandy 

gallons 

168,Gfi9 

Cotton  twist 

lbs. 

*l,626,(l(  3 

Geneva            -               -          . 

gallons 

24,907 

Glass  ware 

£ 

i:9,464 

^Aines        -             - 

£ 

119,045 

Glims 

lbs. 

25fi,414 

Wood 

£ 

15,317 

Hardware  and  cutlery    - 

£ 

38,279 

Woollens 

£ 

9:, 158 

*  'N.  B.  — The  total  value  of  British  cotton  manufactures  imported  was  639,963/.  exclusive  of  millinery, 
c. ;  the  total  value  of  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  was  639,484/. ;  the  total  value  of  foreign  spirits  was 
9,629/.  J  and  the  total  value  of  wines  was  119,045/. 


;omparative  Statement  of  the  Ships  and  their  Tonnage  cleared,  and  of  the  principal  Articles  exported 
from  Calcutta  for  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  during  each  of  the 
Five  Years  ending  with  1831-32. 


Shipping. 


I  each. 


Bales.    Bags. 


Bags. 


I         I         '         t         I 

Bags.   Chests  Bales.  Pack.  Chsts.  Chsts.i 


Piece 

Goods. 

•p 

s 

M 

o 

Bis.  Bundl.  Bales.  Clwts, 


1827-28 

IS'29-.^O 
18.-0..11 
1831-32 


1827-28 
1S28-29 

isyo-.-^o 

18.^0-31 
1831-32 


1827-28 
1828-29 
1SV9-.10 
1830.  .11 
1831-32 


!  72  .T'-.,201 
80  37,S(I2  3,892 
61  3i!,SI6  14,01-4 
79  l.-^e.-Vl  7,277 
74  134.931  4,287 

I         I  I 


5,117 


1.17,117 

89,50.' 

132,792 

\m,^v, 

K),ii3I 

^o,lo.' 

Vl<),WJ, 

79,n(; 

144,613 

87,8i(i 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

.1 


.'.9,220 

,-50,870 

9fi,3-,2 

19,.'-7!- 

9.'.,1<5 

27,01(1 

s.s,.0(;(l 

21  ,.'4  4 

47,900 

22,'^«,(; 

7,70.','  f;,412  1.8.-2 

9,7 .'.0  (;,,',24  2,89!- 
■9,.'tiy  1, ',-'.;  1,V53 
S,,07(i  3,VM)  7,14>- 
6,106  9,350  3,20(1 


4, 64  8 

2,G10 

1,(7.' 

2,208 

12.'- 

I, .'').').', 

. 

4,22fi 

1,G62 

706  20,811 

8.-.7 

31,477 

743 

9,9<I4 

749 

6,067 

65« 

1 

3,242 

18 

5,S.'55 

..,3 

10/06 

3.271 

3,.392l 

29 

8,i)06 

381 

19,984 

6,G70 

8,9011 

16 

.'),47,5 

2.36 

19,.-C9 

24 

7, .log 

17 

6,W20 

8(1 

20,(i(;o 

3,095 

7 

2,648 

6,728 

3,000 

2 

1 

TO  FOREIGN  EUROPE. 


5,822  15 

6,740  - 

6,316  - 

6,702  j  16 

4,186  - 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


89 

96 

200 

40 
266 

.',97 

■ 

607 

• 

221  828 

6 

1,576 

}6V     63 

]'/3     12 

2 

193  1G2 

. 

. 

"'l  • 

"" 

3,269 

4,297 

. 

4,068 

. 

4,716 

7.414        -       1 

14,545 
20,168 
36,214 
4-^,086 
52,367 


3,031 
1,484 
1,490 


2,296 
6,962 
400 
4,007 
4,820 


1,031 
966 

1 ,783 
2,580 
4,566 


773 

409 

1,971 


I 

805  921 
421  516 
540  290 
99  1,043 
88  1,173 
i 


426'  1,307 
324  2,185 
67,2,414 
124  3,251 
371  4,160 


.IciJ, 


Ch.  Ch.  Cli.l  Chests.  !  Bags.  Piece   Bags.  Bales.  Packages.  Chsts.  Bales.  Bales.   Bales.  Chests.  ^Pieces.  Bags 


I        I        I 


III  I  I  I  I 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1827-28 
1828-29 
1829..10 
1S,-;0.31 
1831-32 


1827-28 
182a.<!9 
1S29-.-0 
1830-31 
1831-32 


1827-28 
1828-29 
lS'>9-30 
18.-0-31 
1831-32 


324 

«T 

66 

661 

76 

17 

62 

141 

»3 

88 

982 
1,990 

3!19 
1,600 
2,540 


1,008 

401 

6,983 

,,n. 

3,416 

1.0.3f 

3,422 

48 

66,960 

96 

936 

326 

547 

243 

9,319 

2,281 

4,612 

142 

79,147 

470 

1,062 

277 

1,247 

463 

31,946 

2,474 

1,971 

66 

3,679 

382 

4,176 

421 

8,630 

318 

78„374 

3,606 

1,191 

57 

62,093 

677 

5,322 

481 

226 

ru 

289,085 

2,370 

1,763 

200 

..... 

375 

1,888 
26,462 
,'j,792 
7,.345 
10,578 


11,171 
14,302 
6,905 
16,,6-12 
16,000 


- 

», 

3,384 

3,081 

.•).')2 

. 

969 

204 

5 

. 

792 

7 

21 

2 

510 

.381 

20 

8.66 

45 

" 

462 

742 

1,177, 

TO  FOREIGN  EUROPE. 


10,492 

9,677 

12,05o! 

26,9«;0 

9. 

. 

. 

3,800 

4,272, 

78,1.30 

28 

831 

4, .369 

5.3,978 

. 

977 

1,164 

5,000 

* 

• 

26 

1,960 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

22 
1,826 
15,610 

P  2 


1    6'.>3     - 

9 

21 

2 

19 

266 

39    162     - 

5(1 

266 

86    121      - 

. 

If! 

1.1  .•^o 

l.'-.4      SSi     11 

. 

7 

-  ri;6(o 

27   6961    14 

- 

3,(;07 

116 

-      ;  3,328 

4,296 

90 

11,797 

101 

. 

281 

10,601 

i.';4 

. 

3fl6 

9,411 

113 

409 

11,890 

135 

• 

3. 
12, 

21266 

4,876 

218 


1,208 

1,197 

1,172 

720 
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CALCUTTA. 


The  following  is 

an  account  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  respectively  in  the  years  1813-14,  and 

1127-28  :  — 

Flags. 

Arrivals. 

Departares.                                 j 

1813-14. 

1827-28, 

1813-14. 

1827-28.           1 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships, 

Tons. 

English      - 

2-16 

94,231 

251 

97,882 

237 

96,534 

255 

100,236 

French     - 

_ 

— 

25 

8,147 

__ 

_ 

25 

7,798 

Swedish      - 

— . 

— 

3 

595 





1 

335 

Dutch      - 

— 

— 

3 

1,023 

— 

— 

4 

1,096 

Danish        -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Portuguese 

13 

3,747 

4 

1,500 

15 

4,217 

3 

1,275 

Spanish 

2 

724 

1 

320 

2 

781 

1 

320 

American    -      - 

1 

75 

10 

2,788 

— 

— 

11 

3,254 

Arabian     - 

— 

— 

19 

7,257 

— 

— 

22 

8,419 

Russian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Dhonies     - 

543 

£6,280 

370 

55,500 

345 

57.600 

370 

55,500 

Indian      - 

Total    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■- 

605 

155,060           686 

175,017 

599       1    159,132 

692 

178,233 

Present  State  of  Calcutta  Trade.  —  The  trade  of  Calcutta  has  been  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  within  the  last  3  years  some  of  the 
principal  mercantile  establishments  have  failed  for  immense  sums.  To  examine  minutely 
into  the  origin  of  these  disasters  would  lead  us  into  inquiries  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
work,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  accurate  information.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  main  source  of  the  evil  has  been  the  combination,  by  most  of  the 
principal  houses,  of  the  business  of  merchants  with  that  of  bankers.  Their  credit  being 
high,  at  the  end  of  the  war  large  sums  were  deposited  in  their  hands,  for  which  they 
engaged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  instead  of  employing  these  deposits,  as 
bankers  in  England  would  have  done,  in  the  discount  of  bills  at  short  dates,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  government  securities  readily  convertible  into  money,  they  employed  them, 
probably  because  they  could  with  difficulty  dispose  of  them  otherwise,  in  all  manner  of 
mercantile  speculations,  —  advancing  very  large  sums  to  the  indigo  planters,  exporting 
goods  to  Europe  either  directly  on  their  own  account,  or  indirectly  by  lending  to  those 
who  did,  becoming  owners  of  India  shipping,  &c.  Most  of  those  speculations  turned  out 
exceedingly  ill.  The  production  of  indigo  was  so  much  increased,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  large  capitals  turned  to  the  business,  and  partly  of  the  high  prices  in  England, 
that  "  fine  blue  violet,"  which  had  brought,  in  the  London  market,  at  an  average  of 
the  3  years  ending  with  1827,  from  12s.  10c?.  to  13s.  4rf.  per  lb.,  fell,  at  an  average  of 
the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  to  from  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  lb,,  and  other  sorts  in  pro- 
portion. At  these  prices  the  production  would  not  pay  ;  and  very  heavy  losses  have  been 
sustained,  and  much  capital  sunk,  by  the  planters  and  those  who  had  supplied  them  with 
funds  to  extend  their  undertakings.  The  investments  in  Indian  shipping  turned  out  even 
worse  than  those  in  the  indigo  plantations,  the  shipping  of  England  having  nearly  driven 
that  of  India  out  of  the  field.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  locking  up  of  their 
capital,  and  by  the  ruinous  nature  of  the  adventures  in  which  they  were  embarked,  began 
to  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  the  drains  on 
account  of  the  Burmese  war.  The  great  mercantile  houses  began  then  to  find  that  they 
were  entangled  in  difficulties  from  which  they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves. After  struggling  on,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter  period,  most  of 
them  have  since  failed,  the  greater  number  for  very  large  sums. 

But,  however  distressing  in  the  mean  time,  the  embarrassment  and  want  of  confidence 
arising  from  the  failures  alluded  to  cannot  be  of  long  continuance.  In  the  end  they  will, 
1:0  doubt,  be  productive  of  a  better  order  of  things.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  vicious  combination  of  the  business  of  a  merchant  with  that  of  a  banker  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  individuals  should  be  found  willing  to 
intrust  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  they  are  aware,  are  employing  them  in  the 
most  hazardous  adventures.  The  higher  the  interest  promised  by  such  persons,  the 
greater  ought  to  be  the  caution  of  the  public  in  dealing  with  them. 

Some,  perhaps  most,  branches  of  the  import  trade  of  Calcutta  seem  also  to  have  been 
completely  overdone.  That  of  cotton  twist  is  an  instance.  In  1829-30,  the  imports 
were  1,665,333  lbs.  ;  in  1830-31,  they  were  3,499,044  lbs.  ;  and  in  1831-32, 
5,433,323  lbs.  Such  a  supply  was  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
returns  have  been  so  very  inadequate,  that  the  exports  from  this  covmtry  have  already 
been  very  materially  diminished.  The  exports  of  spelter,  copper,  &c.  have  also  been 
overdone,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. — (For  further  details  as  to  the  points  now 
touched  upon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  clear  and  able  evidence  of  G.  G.  de  H.  Lar- 
pent,  Esq.  before  the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Manufactures,  Com-i 
merce,  &c.) 
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This  article  has  heen  compiled  from  the  following  aufhorities :  —  Milburn^s  Oriental  Commerce  ;  A 
Review  of  the  external  Comvicrce  of  Bengals  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esq.  1830 ;  Bell's  Beview  of 
the  external  Commerce  of  Bengal,  I80O;  The  Ben  gal  Directory;  Kelly's  Cutribist ;  Parliamentary 
Papers  relating  to  the  Finances  of  India  a7id  the  Trade  of  India  and  China,  J830--1833}  and  private 
cofumutiications. 

CALICO  (Ger.  Kattun ;  Du.  Katoen ;  Dan.  Kattun ;  Sw.  Cattun ;  Fr.  Colon, 
Toile  de  Colon ;  It.  Tela  Bamhagina,  Tela  dijnnta ;  Sp.  Tela  de  AlgodoJi  ;  Port.  Pano 
de  Algodao ;  Rus.  W'dhoika ;  Pol.  Bawelnika),  cloth  made  of  cotton;  so  called  from 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported.  In  England,  all  white  or 
unprinted  cotton  cloths  are  denominated  calicoes ;  but  in  the  United  States  this  term  is 
applied  to  those  only  that  are  printed. 

Historical  Notice  of  ihe  Art  of  Calico  Printing.  —  This  art,  though  apparently  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  has  been  practised  from  a  very  remote  era.  Herodotus  mentions 
(lib.  1.  §  202.),  that  a  nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  in  the  habit  of  painting 
the  figures  of  animals  on  their  clothes,  with  a  colour  formed  from  the  leaves  of  trees 
bruised  and  soaked  in  water ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  colour  was  not  efFaceable,  and  was 
as  durable  as  the  clothes  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  colours  could 
have  been  so  permanent,  had  not  those  using  them  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
inordants.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  §  11.)j  which, 
though  in  some  respects  obscure,  shows  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fully  acquainted 
with  the  principle  of  calico  printing.  "  They  paint,"  says  he,  "  the  clothes,  not  with 
colours,  but  with  drugs  (sorbenlibus  medicamentis)  that  have  no  colour.  This  being 
done,  they  immerse  them  in  a  vat  full  of  boiling  dye,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  little ; 
when  they  take  them  out,  they  are  painted  of  various  colours.  It  is  extraordinary, 
seeing  that  there  is  only  one  colour  in  the  vat  (unus  in  cortina  color),  that  a  variety  of 
colours  should  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  drugs."  Pliny  further  states,  that 
the  colours  were  so  adhesive  they  could  not  be  washed  out ;  and  that  clothes  were  the 
stronger  for  being  dyed.  A  similar  process  is  known  to  have  been  followed  in  India 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  inventions  of  modern  ages  have 
been  the  cause  of  vast  improvements  in  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  art ;  but  the  passage 
now  quoted  shows  distinctly  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  been  only  perfecting  and 
improving  processes  practised  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Calico  Printing  in  this  Country.  Duties  on  Calicoes.  —  In  Great  Britain  the  print- 
ing of  cottons  has  formed,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  very  important  and  valuable 
business.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  not  less  than  230,000  individuals  em- 
ployed in,  and  dependent  upon,  the  print  trade  for  subsistence,  '•eceiving  the  annual  sura 
of  2,400,000/.  in  wages. 

This  important  and  valuable  business  may  be  truly  said  to  have  grown  up  amongst  us 
in  despite  of  repeated  effijrts  for  its  suppression.  To  prevent  the  use  of  calicoes  from 
interfering  with  the  demand  for  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1721, 
imposing  a  penalty  of  51.  upon  the  weaver,  and  of  201.  upon  the  seller,  of  a  piece  of 
calico  !  Fifteen  years  after,  this  extraordinary  statute  was  so  far  modified,  that  calicoes 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  be  worn,  "  provided  the  warp  thereof 
was  entirely  of  linen  yarn."  This  was  the  law  with  respect  to  calicoes  till  after  the 
invention  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  introduced  a  new  era  into  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  when  its  impolicy  became  obvious  to  every  one.     In  1774,  a  statute 

i  was  passed,  allowing  printed  goods,  wliolly  made  of  cotton,  to  be  used,  after  paying  a 

i  duty  of  3d.  a  yard  (raised  to  Sic?,  in  1806);  and   enacting   some   regulations  as  to  the 

i  marks  to  be  affixed  to  the  ends  of  tiie  pieces,  the  stripes,  &:c. 

I  This  act  continued  in  force  down  to  1831 ;  but,  though  an  improvement  upon  the  old  law,  it  was 
much,  ar.d  justly,  complained  of.  Its  injustice  and  injurious  operation  were  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Poulctt  '1  liompson,  in  his  excellent  .speech  on  taxation.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,"  said  the 
Right  Hon.  gent.,  *'  that  this  most  impolitic  impost  should  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  especially 
when  it  was  declared  by  the  committee  of  1818  to  be  '  partial  and  oppressive,  and  that  its  repeal  was 
most  desirable: '  who,  indeed,  can  examine  it,  and  not  feel  the  truth  of  this  observation  ?  Is  it  credible, 
that  in  order  to  raise  a  nett  revenue  of  5ti9,G69/.,  a  gross  tax  should  be  imposed  of  2,019,757/.  ?  and  yet 
this  was  the  return,  according  to  the  paper  on  your  table,  for  1828.  And  these  figures  are  still  far  from 
showing  the  real  cost  of  the  collection  of  this  tax  ;  —  that  must  be  taken  upon  the  gross  produce  ;  and 
supposing  the  rate  of  the  collection  for  the  excise  to  be  5  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  it  really  is,  you 
have  a  cost  of  CO  per  cent,  on  the  nett  i)roduce  of  this  tax,  for  charges.  In  addition  to  this,  from  all  the 
in([uiry  I  have  been  able  to  make,  the  increased  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  fully  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
while  quantity  made;  so  that  you  have  thus  two  sums,  each  of  100,000/.,  levied  on  the  public,  for 
the  sake  of  exacting  a  duty  of  6(j0,000/.  But  the  revenue  is  again,  in  this  case,  far  from  being  the  measure 
of  the  injury  you  inflict.  The  inequality  of  the  tax  constitutes  its  chief  objection.  The  duty  is  levied 
upon  the  square  yard,  at  ohi.  per  yard.  Thus,  the  piece  of  calico  which  sells  for  (\d.,  duty  paid,  con- 
tributes equally  with  that  which  is  worth  5s.  a  yard.  You  levy  an  onerous  and  oppressive  tax  of  100  or 
150  jier  cent,  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the  purchasers  of  inferior  cottons  ;  whilst  the  rich,  who  buy  only 
the  finest  kir.ds,  pay  but  10  or  I.t  per  cent." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  ThosT'pson  to  state,  that,  not  satisfied  with  giving  this  forcible  exposition  of  the  inequa- 
lity and  injurious  operation  of  the  duty  on  printed  goods,  one  of  his  first  measures,  on  coming  into  ottice, 
was  to  propose  its  repeal. 

'Jhe  following  tables  exhibit  the  quantity  of  printed  cloths  produced  in  Great  Britain,  the  quantity 
exported,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  and  drawback  thereon,  during  the  year  ended  5th  of  January, 
1830. 
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I.  Return  of  the  Number  of  Square  Yards  of  Calicoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  and  Stuffs,  made  either  of  Cottoi 
or  Linen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed,  in  Great  Britain  (except  such  as  shall  have  been  dyed  o 
one  Colour  throughout),  with  the  Amount  of  Excise  Duties  collected  thereon  in  England  and  Scotlanc 
in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  ]8'3o  ;  distinguishnig  the  Number  of  Square  Yards  and  Amount  o 
Duty  collected  thereon.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  335.  Sess.  1830.) 


England 
Scotland 

Year  ended         7 
5th  of  January,  18305 

Number  of  Yards. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Foreign  Ca- 
licoes. 

Linens  and 
Stutfs. 

Calicoes  and 
Muslins. 

22,338 

1,704,761 
8,755 

102,234,454 
26,105,550 

£           S.     d. 

1,516,431  14  10 
3S(),83-3  12    3 

22,338 

1,713,516 

128,340,004 

1,897,265    7     1 

II.  Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Square  Yards  of  printed  Calicoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  and  Stufft,  ex 
ported  from  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1830 ;  the  Amount  of  Drawbacks 
paid  or  allowed  thereon ;  distinguishing  the  Quantities  and  Amount  of  Drawbacks  allowed  to  Foreign 
Parts  from  the  Quantities  and  Drawbacks  paid  or  allowed  on  the  like  Articles  on  the  Removal  coast- 
wise to  Ireland. 


England 
Scotland 


Year  ended  5th  of  Jan.  1830  -        3,672      89,86  ,4  53 


Exported  to  Foreign  Countries. 


Number  of  Yards.        ) 


Linens,  StuflTs, 
Foreign  Calicoes,  and 
Calicoes.  Musli 


3,672 


51,445,424 
8,417,009 


£        s.    d. 

1,187,852  17    4 
122,748    0  11 


,310,600  18    3         6,039,041 


Exported  to  Ireland. 


No.  of  Yards. 

Linens,  Stuflfs, 

Calicoes,  and 

Muslins. 


5,169,683 
869,358 


£      s.  d. 

75,391    4    2 
12,678    2    9 
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By  the  34  Geo.  3.  c.  23.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  inventor,  designer,  or  prmter  of  any  new  and  original 
pattern  for  printing  linens,  cottons,  calicoes,  or  muslins,  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprinting 
the  same  for  3  months,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  first  publishing. 

CALOMEL.  Chloride  of  mercury;  frequently  called  mild  muriate  of  mercury; 
and  sometimes,  but  less  properly,  submuriate  of  mercury. 

CAMBRIC,  OR  CAMBRICK  (Ger.  Kammertuch  ;  Du.  Kameryksdoek  ;  Fr.  Cam- 
hray  Batiste ;  It.  Canibraja ;  Sp.  Cdmhrai ;  Port.  Cambraia ;  Rus.  Kamertug),  a 
species  of  very  fine  white  linen,  first  made  at  Cambray,  in  French  Flanders,  whence  it 
derives  its  appellation.  It  is  now  produced,  of  an  equally  good  quality,  in  Great  J 
Britain.  | 

CAMEL  (Fr.  Chameau ;  It.  and  Sp.  Camelo ;  Ger.  Kameel ;  Arab.  Djimel ;  Lat.  I 
Camelus ;  Greek,  Ka^urjAos),  is  indigenous  to  Arabia,  and  we  only  mention  it  in  this  placej 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  acquired  dominion.  These  continents  are  intersected  by  vast 
tracts  of  burning  sand,  the  seats  of  desolation  and  drought,  so  as,  apparently,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  intercourse  taking  place  between  the  countries  that  they 
separate.  ''  But  as  the  ocean,  which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  placed  as  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  different  regions  of  the  cai  th,  ha.s  been  rendered,  by  navigation,  subser- 
vient to  their  mutual  intercourse ;  so,  by  means  of  the  camel,  which  the  Arabians 
emphatically  call  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,  the  most  dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the 
nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade  with  one  another.  Those  painful  jour-, 
neys,  impracticable  by  riny  other  aniinal,  the  camel  performs  with  astonishing  despatch. 
Under  heavy  burdens  of  600,  700,  and  800  lbs.  weight,  they  can  continue  their 
march  during  a  long  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes  without 
tasting  water  for  8  or  9  days.  By  the  wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel 
seems  formed  of  purpose  to  be  the  beast  of  burden  in  those  regions  where  he  is  placed, 
and  where  his  service  is  most  wanted.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  his  proper  station, 
and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads  alike  the 
excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate 
zone."  —  (Robertson's  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,  Note  53.) 

The  first  trade  in  Indian  commodities  of  which  we  have  any  account  (Genesis  xxxvii.. 
25.)  was  carried  on  by  camels  ;  and  they  still  continue  to  be  the  instruments  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  merchants  and  merchandise  throughout  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  many  contigtious  countries.      The  merchants  assemble  in  consider- 
able numbers,   forming  themselves  into  an  association  or  caravan  —  (see  Caravan),  for 
their  mutual  protection  against   the   attacks  of  robbers,   and  the  dangers  incident  to  a, 
journey  through  such  rude  and  inhospitable  countries.    These  caravans  are  often  very  large,! 
and   usually  consist  of  more  camels  than  men.      The   capacity  of  the   camel  to  endure! 
fatigue,    and   the  small  supply  of  provisions  that  he   requires,    is   almost   incredible.  1 
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"  His  ordinary  burden,"  says  Volney,  "  is  V^Olbs.  ;  his  food,  whatever  is  given  him  — 
straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  beans,  barley,  &c.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day, 
and  as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks.  In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which 
is  40  or  46  hours,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  often 
repeated,  wear  them  out.  Their  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  very  slow,  hardly  above  2 
miles  an  hour :  it  is  in  vain  to  push  them ;  they  will  not  quicken  their  pace ;  but,  if 
allowed  some  short  rest,  they  will  travel  15  or  18  hours  a  day."  —  (  Voyage  en  Syriey 
torn.  ii.  p.  383.) 

The  Arabians  regard  the  camel  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  without  whose 
aid  they  could  neither  subsist,  nor  trade,  nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their  ordinary  food  ; 
they  also  eat  its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  young  camel,  which  they  reckon  excellent ; 
its  hair,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  is  partly  manufactured  into  stuffs  for  their  clothes 
and  furniture,  and  partly  sent  abroad  as  a  valuable  article  of  merchandise ;  and  even  its 
feces  serve  them  for  fuel.  Blest  with  their  camels,  the  Arabs  want  nothing,  and  fear 
nothing.  In  a  single  day  they  can  traverse  40  or  50  miles  of  the  desert,  and  interpose 
its  trackless  sands  as  an  impenetrable  rampart  between  them  and  their  foes.  —  (See 
the  admirable  description  of  the  camel,  in  BufFon.) 

But,  however  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  parched,  sandy  deserts,  it  may  be  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  camel  is  of  vei-y  little  service  elsewhere.  He  cannot  walk 
100  yards  on  wet  or  slippery  ground  without  stumbling.  He  is  totally  unknown  in  all 
hilly  or  woody  countries  ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  as  great  a  stranger 
in  the  Eastern  Islands,  Japan,  the  southern  parts  of  China,  the  whole  country  lying  be- 
tween China  and  India,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter,  including  Bengal,  as  he 
is  in  Europe.  In  all  those  vast  countries  the  ox  is  the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  used  for  draught  (for  which  the  camel  is  totally  unfit,)  in  tlie  cart  and  plough,  in  the 
carrying  of  burdens,  in  treading  corn,  in  the  oil  press,  &c.,  and  finally  as  food. 

CAMELS'  HAIR  (Ger.  Karneelhaar ;  Fr.  Poll  de  chameau,  Laine  de  chevron; 
It.  Pelo  di  camello ;  Sp.  Pelo  6  lana  de  cdmello).  The  hair  of  the  camel  imported  into 
this  country  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  pencils  for  drawing  and 
painting.  In  the  East,  however,  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts.  It  serves  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the 
Arabs,  and  for  their  wearing  apparel.  Cloth  is  also  manufactured  of  it  in  Persia  and 
other  places.  The  most  esteemed  hair  comes  from  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  three 
qualities  ;  black,  red,  and  grey.  The  black  is  the  dearest,  and  the  grey  is  only  worth 
half  the  red.  Considerable  quantities  of  camels'  hair  are  exported  from  Smyrna,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Alexandria.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  particularly  by 
the  French.  —  (Eees's  Cydopadia,  art.  Camehts.) 

CAMLET,  oil  CAMBLET  (Ger.  and  Du.  ^omeZo^-  Fr.  Camelot ;  It.  Ciamhellotto ; 
Sp.  Camehte ;  Kus.  Kumlut),  a  plain  stuff,  manufactured  on  a  loom,  with  two  treadles, 
as  linens  are.  There  are  camlets  of  -  arious  colours  and  sorts  :  some  wholly  of  goats' 
hair  ;  others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  silk  ;  others, 
again,  in  which  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  of  wool  ;  and,  lastly,  some,  of  which  the 
warp  is  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread :  some  are  striped,  some  watered,  and  some 
figured. 

CAMOMILE  (Fr.  Camomilh ;  It.  Camnmilla ;  Sp.  Manzanilla  ;  Lat.  Chamomilla), 
a  weil-known  plant,  whose  flowers  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Most  of  what  is 
broiig!it  to  the  London  market  is  grown  about  Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 

CAMPHOR,  OR  CAMPHIRE  (Ger.  Kampfer ;  Du.  Kamfer ;  Fr.  Camphre ; 
It.  Cavfora ;  ^Y).  Alcavfor ;  Rus.  Kamfora ;  Lat.  Cnwphora ;  Arab,  and  Pers.  Kujoor ; 
Mai.  Kaafur).  There  are  two  descriptions  of  this  valuable  article,  which  must  not  be 
confounded. 

1.  Camphor  of  Commerce,  or  that  met  with  in  Europe,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
tim.ber  of  a  species  of  laurel  (Laurtis  Camphora),  a  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  near  the  city  of  Chinchew,  where  there  is  annually  produced  from  2,500  to  3,000, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000  piculs.  Most  of  the  camphor  imported  into  Europe 
comes  from  China ;  but  a  small  quantity,  considered  of  superior  quality,  comes  from 
Japan  by  way  of  Batavia.  The  exports  from  Canton  in  1830  and  1831  were  respectively 
3,452  and  2,043  piculs,  being,  at  an  average,  366,266  lbs.  ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  exports 
from  Batavia  of  Japan  camphor,  amounting  to  489  piculs,  the  total  annual  produce  of 
China  and  Japan  for  exportation  will  be  432,770  lbs.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
chests,  drums,  and  casks;  and  is  in  small,  granular,  friable  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  or 
greyish  colour,  very  much  resembling  half-rcfincd  sugar.  When  pure,  the  camphor  of 
commerce  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  fragrant,  penetrating  odour,  and  a  bitter,  pungent, 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  reality  a  concrete  essential  oil.  Camphor,  when  refined,  is  in 
thin  hollow  cakes  of  a  beautiful  virgin  whiteness,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  totally 
evaporates.  Great  care  is  therefore  requit:ite  in  packing  camphor,  to  prevent  serious 
loss. 
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2.  Camphor,  Malay,  commonly  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  last,  camphor  of 
Barus,  from  the  port  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  mostly  shipped.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  Dryohalanops  Camphora,  a  forest  tree  confined  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay 
peninsula.  It  is  found  in  concrete  masses  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood  :  there  are, 
however,  but  very  few  trees  that  afford  it ;  and  those  that  do,  only  in  small  quantities. 
This  species  of  camphor  is  more  fragrant  and  less  biting  and  pungent  than  that  yielded 
by  the  laurel,  and  is  in  high  repute  among  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  almost  wholly 
consumed.  There  is  an  immense  disparity  in  the  prices  of  the  two  species  in  China. 
In  a  price  current  recently  published  at  Canton,  the  finest  Chinese  camphor  is  quoted  at 
30  dollars  per  picul,  while  the  Malay  camphor  is  quoted  at  30  dollars  per  catty,  making 
the  price  of  the  latter  100  times  greater  than  that  of  the  former  !  Malay  camphor  is 
wholly  unknown  in  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade.  —  (Private  information.) 

CAMPHOR  OIL  (Malay,  Minyak),  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained  in  large 
quantities  by  heating  the  wood  of  the  Dryohalanops  Camphora.  It  is  nearly  as  cheap  as 
spirits  of  turpentine,  but  is  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  Chinese.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  profitably  imported  into  England  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  arts, 
and  for  medicinal  purposes.  We  may  add,  that  the  timber  of  the  Dryohalanops  Camphora 
is  not  inferior  to  any  produced  in  the  countries  where  it  grows,  for  the  piirposes  of  house 
and  ship  building. — (Private  information,  and  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol,  i, 
p.  516.) 

CAMWOOD,  a  red  dye  wood,  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Africa  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  colouring 
matter  which  it  aflTords  differs  but  little  from  that  of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity;  and  it  may  be  employed  with  similar  mordants.  —  (Bancroft  on 
Colours.  See  also  Dampier,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  58.)  Camwood  is  at  present  worth,  in 
the  London  market,  from  16/.  to  18/.  a  ton,  duty  (5s.  a  ton)  included.  In  1828,  475 
tons  of  camwood  were  imported;  but  the  imports  in  1829  only  amounted  to  119  tons. 
^(Parl  Paper,  No.  661.    Sess.  1830.) 

CANAL,  CANALS.  A  canal  is  an  artificial  channel,  filled  with  water  kept  at 
the  desired  level  by  means  of  locks  or  sluices,  forming  a  communication  between  two 
or  more  places. 

( 1 . )  Historical  Sketch  of  Canals.  Ancient  Canals.  —  The  comparative  cheapness  and 
facility  with  wliich  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  sea,  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers, 
seem  to  have  suggested,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  formation  of  canals.  The  best 
authenticated  accounts  of  ancient  Egypt  represent  that  country  as  intersected  by  canals 
conveying  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  and  partly  for  that  of  internal  navigation.  The  efforts  made  by 
the  old  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  tl;e  Nile  are  well  known ;  and  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  importance  of  this  species  of  communication,  — (Ameilhon,  Commerce  de$ 
Egyptiens,  p.  76.) 

Greece  was  too  small  a  territory,  too  much  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  sub- 
divided into  too  many  independent  states,  to  afford  much  scope  for  inland  navigation. 
Attempts  were,  however,  made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 

The  Romans  did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  canal  navigation.  Their  aqueducts, 
the  stupendous  ruins  of  which  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  founders,  were  intended 
to  furnish  supplies  of  water  to  some  adjoining  city,  and  not  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels 
or  produce. 

(2.)  Chinese  Canals.  — In  China,  canals,  partly  for  irrigation,  and  partly  for  navigation, 
have  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  The  most  celebrated  amongst  them  is  the  Im- 
perial or  Grand  Canal,  forming  a  communication  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  said  to  be 
about  1,660  miles  long.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  great  exagger- 
ation ;  and  that  it  includes  the  various  rivers  which  really  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
navigation,  the  excavated  portion  being  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions.  The  canal 
is  said  not  to  have,  at  any  time,  more  than  from  5  to  6  feet  water ;  and  in  dry  seasons, 
its  depth  is  frequently  reduced  to  3  feet.  (De  la  Lande,  Canaux  de  Navigation,  p.  529.) 
The  locks  are  constructed  with  very  little  skill ;  and  as  the  vessels  are  generally  dragged 
by  men,  the  navigation  is  extremely  slow.  The  canals  are  mostly  faced  with  stone  ;  and 
the  bridges  across  them  are  said  to  be  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

(3. )  Italian  Canals.  —  The  Italians  were  the  first  people  in  modern  Europe  that  at* 
tempted  to  plan  and  execute  canals.  They  were  principally,  however,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  ;  and  the  works  of  this  sort  executed  in  the  Milanese  and  other 
parts  of  Lombardy,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  still  regarded 
as  models,  and  excite  the  warm  admiration  of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  them.  In 
1271,  the  Navilio  Grande,  or  canal  leading  from  Milan  to  Abbiate  Grasso  and  the 
Tesino,  was  rendered  navigable.  —  (Voung's  Travels  in  France,  §-c.  vol.  ii.  p,  170.) 
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(4.)  Dutch  Canals.  —  No  country  in  Europe  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  many- 
navigable  canals  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  the  province  of 
Holland.  The  construction  of  these  canals  commenced  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  owing  to  its  central  and  convenient  situation,  Flanders  began  to  be  the  entrepot  of 
the  commerce  between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  Their  number  has  since  been 
astonishingly  increased.  "  Holland,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  History  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation, "  is  intersected  with  innumerable  canals.  They  may  be  compared  in  number  and 
size  to  our  public  roads  and  highways :  and  as  the  latter  with  us  are  continually  full  of 
coacheS;  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  and  horsemen,  going  from  and  to  the  different  cities, 
towns,  and  villages ;  so,  on  the  former,  the  Hollanders,  in  their  boats  and  pleasure 
barges,  their  treckschuyts  and  vessels  of  burden,  are  contmually  journeying  and  convey- 
ing commodities  for  consumption  or  exportation  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the 
great  cities  and  rivers.  An  inhabitant  of  Rotterdam  may,  by  means  of  these  canals, 
breakfast  at  Delft  or  the  Hague,  dine  at  Leyden,  and  sup  at  Amsterdam,  or  return 
home  again  before  night.  By  them,  also,  a  most  prodigious  inland  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Holland  and  every  part  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  When  the  canals 
ai-e  frozen  over,  they  travel  on  them  with  skaits,  and  perform  long  journeys  in  a  very 
short  time ;  while  heavy  burdens  are  conveyed  in  carts  and  sledges,  which  are  then  as 
much  used  on  the  canals  as  on  our  streets. 

"  The  yearly  profits  produced  by  these  canals  are  almost  beyond  belief;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  has  been  proved,  that  they  amoimt  to  more  than  250,000/.  for  about  400  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  which  is  625/.  per  mile,  the  square  surface  of  whicli  mile  does  not 
exceed  two  acres  of  ground ;  a  profit  so  amazing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  other  nations 
should  imitate  what  has  been  found  so  advantageous. 

"  The  canals  of  Holland  are  generally  60  feet  wide  and  6  deep,  and  are  carefully 
kept  clean  ;  the  mud,  as  manure,  is  very  profitable ;  the  canals  are  generally  levels ;  of 
course,  locks  are  not  wanted.  From  Rotterdam  to  Delft,  the  Hague,  and  Leyden,  the 
canal  is  quite  level,  but  is  sometimes  affected  by  strong  winds.  For  the  most  part,  the 
canals  are  elevated  above  the  fields  or  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  the  water, 
which  in  winter  inundates  the  land.  To  drain  the  water  from  Delftland,  a  province  not 
more  than  60  miles  long,  they  employ  200  windmills  in  spring  time  to  raise  it  into  the 
canals.  All  the  canals  of  Holland  are  bordered  with  dams  or  banks  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  on  these  depends  the  security  of  the  country  from  inundation ;  of  course  it  is 
of  great  moment  to  keep  them  in  the  best  repair ;  to  effect  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
militia,  and  in  every  village  is  a  magazine  of  -proper  stores  and  men,  whose  business  it 
is  to  convey  stones  and  rubbish  in  carts  to  any  damaged  place.  When  a  certain  bell 
rings,  or  the  waters  are  at  a  fixed  height,  every  man  repairs  to  his  post.  To  every  house 
or  family  there  is  assigned  a  certain  part  of  the  bank,  in  the  repair  of  which  they  are  to 
assist.  When  a  breach  is  apprehended,  they  cover  the  banks  ail  over  with  cloth  and 
stones." 

(5. )  Canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Niewdiep,  near  the  Ilelder.  —  The  object  of  this  canal, 
which  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  to  afford 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  for  large  vessels  from  Amsterdam  to  tlie  German  Ocean.  This 
city  has  40  feet  of  water  in  the  road  in  front  of  its  port,  but  the  pampus  or  bar  at  the 
junction  of  the  Y  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7  miles  below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet;  and 
hence  all  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  entering  or  leaving  the  port  must  unload  and 
load  part  of  their  cargoes  without  the  bar.  As  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  every  where  full  of 
shallov/s,  all  ordinary  means  of  improving  the  access  to  Amsterdam  were  necessarily  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  resolution  was,  therefore,  at  length  adopted,  of  cutting  a  canal  from 
the  city  to  the  Helder,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The 
distance  between  these  extreme  points  is  41  English  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  canal  is 
about  50^.  The  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water  is  124^  English  feet  (120  Rhinland 
feet) ;  the  breadth  at  bottom  36 ;  the  depth  20  feet  9  inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals 
generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  and  it  receives  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  sea.  The  only  locks  it  requires  are,  of  course,  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities ;  but 
there  are,  besides,  two  sluices  with  floodgates  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  is  crossed 
by  about  18  drawbridges.  The  locks  and  sluices  are  double, —  that  is,  there  are  two  in 
the  breadth  of  the  canal ;  and  their  construction  and  workmanship  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. They  are  built  of  brick,  for  economy  ;  but  bands  of  limestone  are  interposed  at 
intervals,  and  these  project  about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick,  to  protect  it  from  abrasion 
by  the  sides  of  vessels.  There  is  a  broad  towing  path  on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  frigates  passing.  — (For  the  expense  of  towing,  see  Amster- 
dam.) 

The  line  which  the  canal  follows  may  be  easily  traced  on  a  map  of  Holland.  From 
the  Yat  Amsterdam  it  proceeds  north  to  Purmerend  ;  thence  west  to  Alkmaar  Lake;  again 
north  by  Alkmaar  to  a  point  within  2  miles  of  the  coast,  near  Petten;  whence  it  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  till  it  joins  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Helder,  at  the 
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fine  harbour  of  Niewdiep,  formed  within  the  last  30  years.  At  the  latter  place  there  is 
a  powerful  steam-engine  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water  during  neap  tides,  and  other 
purposes.  The  time  spent  in  towing  vessels  from  Niewdiep  to  Amsterdam  is  1 8  hours. 
The  Helder  is  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of  Holland  that  has  deep  water ;  and  it  owes 
this  advantage  to  its  being  opposite  to  the  Texel,  which,  by  contracting  the  commu- 
nication between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile, 
produces  a  current  which  scours  and  deepens  the  channel.  Immediately  opposite  the 
Helder  there  are  100  feet  water  at  high  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  to 
the  westward  there  are  27  feet.  In  the  same  way,  the  artificial  mound  which  runs  into 
the  Y  opposite  Amsterdam,  by  contracting  the  water-way  to  about  1,000  feet,  keeps  a  depth 
of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water),  while  above  and  below  there  is  only  10  or  12. 

The  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1825.  The  cost  M'as  estimated  at 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  florins,  or  about  1,000,000/.  sterling.  If  we  compute  the 
magnitude  of  this  canal  by  the  cubic  contents  of  its  bed,  it  is  the  greatest,  we  believe,  in 
the  world,  unless  some  of  the  Chinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The  volume  of  water 
which  it  contains,  or  the  prisme  de  remplissage,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Canal,  or  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  and  two  and  a  half  tipies  as  great  as  that  of  the 
artificial  part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  Dutch  canal  was  dug,  and  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  engineer  liad  to  contend  in  making  it  were  trifling 
compared  to  those  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  constructing  the  canals  now  mentioned. 
We  have  not  learned  what  returns  this  canal  yields  ;  most  probably  it  is  not,  at  least  in 
a  direct  point  of  view,  a  profitable  concern.  Even  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the 
lowness  of  interest,  it  would  require  tolls  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  a  year  to  cover  in- 
terest and  expenses ;  and  so  large  a  sum  can  hardly,  we  should  think,  be  raised  by  the 
very  moderate  tolls  laid  on  the  ships  passing  through  it. — (See  Amsterdam.)  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration  to  he  attended  to  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
work  of  this  sort.  Its  influence  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Amsterdam,  and,  indeed,  of 
Holland,  may  far  more  than  compensate  for  its  cost.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  im- 
position of  oppressive  tolls  would  have  effectually  countei-acted  this  advantage;  that  is, 
they  would  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  the  canal  was  constructed.  — (Vv^e 
have  derived  these  details,  partly  from  an  able  article  in  the  Scotsman,  and  partly  from 
private  information. ) 

(6. )  Danish  Canals.  —  The  Holstein  Canal,  in  Denmark,  is  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. It  joins  the  river  Eyder  with  Kiel  Bay  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Holstein, 
forming  a  navigable  communication  between  the  North  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Heligoland,  and  the  Baltic  ;  enabling  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  short 
cut  of  about  100  miles,  instead  of  the  lengthened  and  difficult  voyage  round  Jutland,  and 
through  the  Cattegat  and  the  Sound.  The  Eyder  is  navigable  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  9  feet  water,  from  Tonningen,  near  its  mouth,  to  Rendsburg,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  at  Holtenau,  about  3  miles 
north  of  Kiel.  The  canal  is  about  26  English  miles  in  length,  including  about  G  miles 
of  what  is  principally  river  navigation.  The  excavated  portion  is  95  feet  wide  at  top, 
51  feet  6  inches  at  bottom,  and  9  feet  6  inches  deep  (Eng.  meas.).  Its  highest  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  24  feet  4  inches ;  to  which  height  vessels  are  raised 
and  let  down  by  6  locks  or  sluices.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  1 20  tons  burden,  or 
more,  provided  they  are  constructed  in  that  view.  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  was  about 
500,000/.  It  was  opened  in  1785,  and  has  so  far  realised  the  views  of  its  projectors, 
as  to  enable  coasting  vessels  from  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic  and  the  east  " 
coast  of  Holstein,  Jutland,  &c.,  to  proceed  to  Hamburgh,  Holland,  England,  &c.  in 
less  time  and  with  much  less  risk,  than,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  navigation,  they 
could  have  cleared  the  point  of  the  Skaw ;  and  conversely  with  ships  from  the  west. 
The  smaller  class  of  foreign  vessels,  particularly  those  under  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic 
flags,  navigating  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  faci- 
lities afforded  by  this  canal.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1831,  no  fewer  than 
2,786  vessels  passed  each  year,  at  an  average,  through  the  canal.  This  is  a  sufficient  n 
evidence  of  its  utility.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  frequented,  were  it  not  for  the  vk 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  from  the  sea  to  Rendsburg.  The  dues  are  moderate,  fl 
—  (  Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  239.,  where  there  is  a 
plan  of  the  canal ;  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Banois,  torn.  ii.  pp.  300 — 304. ;  and 
private  information. ) 

(7.)  Swedish  Canals. — The  formation  of  an  internal  navigation  connecting  the  Cattegat 
and  the  Baltic  has  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  efforts,  of  the  peoi)le 
and  government  of  Sweden.  Various  motives  conspired  to  make  them  embark  in  this 
arduous  undertaking.  The  Sound  and  other  channels  to  the  Baltic  being  commanded  by 
the  Danes,  they  were  able,  when  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy  the  latter,  by 
cutting  ofll'  all  communication  by  sea  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
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kingdom.  And  hence,  in  the  view,  partly  of  obviating  this  annoyance  and  partly  of 
facilitating  the  conveyance  of  iron,  timber,  and  other  bulky  products,  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by  means  of 
the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wener,  Wetter,  &c.,  from  Gottenburgh  to  Soderkceping 
on  the  Baltic.  The  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  communication  from  Gottenburgh  to  the  lake  Wener.  The  Gotha,  which  flows 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  navigable,  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ;  but,  besides  others  less  difficult  to  overcome,  the 
navigation  at  the  point  called  Trollh£etta  is  interrupted  by  a  series  of  cataracts  about 
1 1 2  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  stubborn  red  granite 
rocks  over  which  it  flows,  and  by  perpendicular  banks  of  which  it  is  bounded,  the 
attempt  to  cut  a  lateral  canal,  and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigable,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But,  undismayed  by  these,  on  which  it  is,  indeed,  most 
probable  he  had  not  sufficiently  reflected,  Polhem,  a  native  engineer,  undertook,  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Herculean  task  of  constructing  locks  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  rendering  it  navigable  !  Whether,  however,  it  were  owing  to  the  all  but 
insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swept  away,  after  being  considerably  advanced, 
and  after  vast  sums  had  been  expended  upon  them.  From  this  period,  down  to  1793, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned ;  but  in  that  year,  the  plan  was  proposed,  which  should 
have  been  adopted  at  first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal  through  the  solid  rock,  about  1§ 
mile  from  the  river.  This  new  entej'prise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  company 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  in  1794,  and  was  successfully  completed  in  1800.  The 
canal  is  about  3  miles  in  length,  and  has  about  6^  feet  water.*  It  has  8  sluices,  and 
admits  vessels  of  above  100  tons.  In  one  part  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  72  feet.  The  expense  was  a  good  deal  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
being  only  about  80,000/.  The  lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of  which  was  thus  opened 
with  Gottenburgh,  is  very  large,  deep,  and  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest  of  the 
Swedish  provinces,  which  now  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  convenient  and  ready 
outlet  for  their  products. 

As  soon  as  the  Trollheetta  canal  had  been  completed,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  navigation  to  Soderkceping.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  object,  the  lake  Wener  has  been  joined  to  the  lake  Wetter  by  the 
Gotha  Canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Trollhastta;  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  navigation  to  the  Baltic  from  the  Wetter,  partly  by  2  canals  of 
equal  magnitude  with  the  above,  and  partly  by  lakes,  is  now,  we  believe,  about  com- 
pleted. The  entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha  Navigation,  and  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  in  Evirope. 

Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga  unites  the  lake  Hielmar  to  the  lake  Maelar ; 
and  since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  latter  to  the  Baltic  at  Sbdertelge. 
The  canal  of  Strcemsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  has 
effected  a  navigable  communication  between  the  province  of  Dalecarlia  and  the  lake 
Maelar.  &c.  —  (  For  further  details,  see,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Coxe's 
Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  253 — 266.,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  58 — 66.  ; 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  p.  35,  &c.) 

(8.)  French  Canals.  —  The  first  canal  executed  in  France  was  that  of  Briare,  34^  En- 
glish miles  in  length,  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Seine  and  Loire.  It 
was  commenced  in  1605,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1642,  under 
his  successor,  Louis  XIII.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  which  joins  the  above,  was  com- 
menced in  1675.  But  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  of  this  sort  that  has  been 
executed  in  France,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent,  is  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  It  was 
projected  under  Francis  I.  ;  but  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  reaches  from  Narbonne  to  Toulouse ;  and  was  intended  to  form  a  safe  and  speedy 
means  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Oc*ean  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  64 
French  leagues  long,  and  6  feet  deep;  and  has,  in  all,  114  locks  and  sluices.  In  its 
highest  part  it  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is  conveyed,  by 
bridges  of  great  length  and  strength,  over  large  rivers.  It  cost  upwards  of  1,300,000/.  ; 
and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  engineer,  Riquet,  by  whom  it  was  planned  and 
executed. 

Besides  tliis  great  work,  France  possesses  several  magnificent  canals,  such  as  that  of 
The  Centre,  connecting  the  Loire  with  the  Saone  ;  of  St.  Quentin,  joining  tlie  Scheldt 
and  the  Somme  ;  of  Besancon,  joining  the  Saone,  and  consequently  the  Rhone,  to  the 
Rhine  ;  of  Burgundy,  joining  the  Rhone  to  the  Seine,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  of  very 
considerable  magnitude.      The  canal  of  the  Centre  is  about  72  English  miles  in  length. 

•  This  is  the  statement  of  Catteau,  Tableau  dela  Mer  Baltiquc,  tome  ii.  p.  77. ;  Oddy,  in  his  European 
Commerce,  p.  306.,  and  Balbi,  Abrege  de  laGeographie,  p.  385.,  say  that  the  depth  of  water  is  10  feet. 
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It  was  completed  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  about  11,000,000  francs.  Its  summit  level 
is  about  240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Loire  at  Digoin  ;  the  breadth  at  the  water's  edge 
is  about  48  feet,  and  at  bottom  30  feet ;  depth  of  water  5|  feet ;  number  of  locks  81. 
The  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1810.  The 
canal  joiniiTg  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  It  stretches  from 
the  Saone,  a  little  above  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  by  Dole,  Besan^on,  and  Mulhouse,  to 
Strasburg,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine,  —  a  distance  of  about  200  English  miles.  From 
Dole  to  Vogeaucourt,  near  Montbeliard,  the  canal  is  principally  excavated  in  the 
bed  of  the  Doubs.  It  is  not  quite  finished.  The  canal  of  Burgundy  will,  when 
completed,  be  about  242  kilom.,  or  150  English  miles,  in  length  ;  but  at  present  it  is 
only  navigable  to  the  distance  of  about  95  kilom.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great  many 
other  canals  have  been  finished,  while  several  are  in  progress,  and  others  projected. 
There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  French  canals  completed,  in  progress,  and  pro- 
jected, in  the  work  of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  Histoire  de  la  Navigation  Interieure  de  la 
France,  2  vols.  4to,  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  He  will 
find,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  a  very  beautiful  map  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of 
PVance. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  railroad  projects  now  set  on  foot  in  France  may 
tend,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  check  the  progress  of  canalisation.  We  may  observe,  too, 
that  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  undertaking  and  success 
of  all  great  public  works ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  eompai-ative  fewness  of 
canals  in  France,  and  the  recent  period  at  which  most  of  them  have  been  constructed, 
to  its  influence.  In  that  country,  canals,  docks,  and  such  like  works,  are  mostly  carried 
in  at  the  expense  and  for  behoof  of  government,  under  the  control  of  its  agents. 
No  scope  has  been  given  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals  or  associations.  Before  either 
a  road  or  a  canal  can  be  constructed,  plans  and  estimates  must  be  made  out  and  laid 
before  the  minister  of  the  interior,  by  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  then  to  the  Bureau  des  Pouts  et  des  Chausses ;  and  supposing  the 
project  to  be  approved  by  these,  and  the  other  functionaries  consulted  with  respect  to  it, 
the  work  must  after  all  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  some  public  officen 
In  consequence  of  this  preposterous  system,  very  fev/  works  of  this  description  have  been 
undertaken  as  private  speculations.  And  while  not  a  few  of  those  begvm  by  government 
remain  unfinished  and  comparatively  useless,  those  that  are  completed  have,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  rarely  proved  profitable.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  useful  work  of  M.  Dupin,  on  the  Forces  Commerciales  of  Great  Britain. 

(9.)  Prussian  Canals.  — The  Prussian  states  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigable  rivers 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula ;  the  first  having  its  embouchure  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  others  in  the  Baltic.  The  formation  of  an  internal  navigation,  that  should  join 
those  great  water-ivays^  excited  the  attention  of  government  at  a  distant  period ;  and  this 
object  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  secondary  rivers  fall- 
ing into  the  above,  and  partly  by  canals.  In  1662,  the  canal  of  Muhlrose  was  undertaken, 
uniting  the  Oder  and  the  Spree ;  the  latter  being  a  navigable  river  falling  into  the 
Havel,  also  a  navigable  river  joining  the  Elbe  near  Havelburg.  But  the  navigation  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Elbe  by  this  channel  was  difficult  and  liable  to  frequent  interruption ; 
and  to  obviate  these  defects,  Frederick  the  Great  constructed,  towards  the  middle  of 
last  century,  the  Finnow  Canal,  stretching  from  the  Oder  at  Oderberg,  to  the  Havel, 
near  Liebenwalde  ;  the  communication  is  thence  continued  by  the  latter  and  a  chain  of 
lakes  to  Flauen  ;  from  which  point  a  canal  has  been  opened,  joining  the  Elbe  near 
Magdeburg.  The  Elbe  being  in  this  way  connected  with  the  Oder  by  a  comparatively 
easy  navigation,  the  latter  has  been  united  to  the  Vistula,  partly  by  the  river  Netze, 
and  partly  by  a  canal  joining  that  river  to  the  Brahe,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula  neap 
Bromberg.  A  vast  inland  navigation  has  thus  been  completed  ;  barks  passing  freely 
through  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  Flamburgh  to  Dantzic ;  affording  the  means 
of  shipping  the  products  of  the  interior,  and  of  importing  those  of  foreign  countries, 
eith?r  by  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous. —  (  Catteau, 
Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique,  tome  ii.  p.  11  — 18.) 

(10.)  Russian  Canals.  —  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is  of  vast  extent,  and  very 
considerable  importance.  The  reader  will  find  some  details  with  respect  to  it  under 
the  article  Petersburgh. 

(11.)  Austrian  Canals.  —  The  Austrian  empire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the 
Danube ;  but  the  advantages  that  might  result  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  from 
so  great  a  command  of  river  navigation,  have  been  materially  abridged  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Turks,  who  command  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  by  the  difficulties  that  are 
in  some  places  incident  to  its  navigation.  Two  pretty  extensive  canals  have  been  con- 
structed in  Hungary.  That  called  the  Bega  Canal  is  73  English  miles  in  length  :  it 
stretches  from  Fascet  through  the  Bannat  by  Temeswar  to  Becskerek,  whence  vessels 
pass  by  the  Bega  into  the  Theiss,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube.     The 
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other  Hungarian  canal  is  called  after  the  Emperor  Francis.  It  stretches  from  the 
Danube  by  Zambor  to  the  Thciss,  which  it  joins  near  Plildvar,  being  62  English  miles 
in  length  :  its  elevation,  where  highest,  does  not  exceed  27  feet.  Besides  the  above,  the 
canal  of  Vienna  establishes  a  communication  between  that  city  and  Neustadt.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  to  continue  this  canal  to  Trieste ;  but,  however  desirable,  we  doubt 
much  whether  this  l)e  practicable.  A  railroad  is  at  present  being  made  from  Munt- 
hausen  on  the  Danube  to  Budwelss  on  the  Moldau,  a  navigable  river  that  falls  into 
the  Elbe.  This  promises  to  be  a  highly  useful  communication.  —  {Brighfs  Travels  in 
Hungary,  p.  246.  ;   Balhi,  Abrege  de  la  Geographie,  p.  216.) 

(12.)  Spanish  Canals.  —  No  where  are  canals  more  necessary,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  irrigation,  than  in  Spain;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  government  as  well  as  of  the  people,  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  their 
construction.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  offered 
to  render  the  Man^anares  navigable  from  Madrid  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and 
the  latter  from  that  point  to  Lisbon,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  on  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The  Council  of 
Castile  took  this  proposal  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  after  maturely  weighing 
it,  pronounced  the  singular  decision — "  That  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers 
should  have  been  navigable,  he  would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made 
them  such  ;  but  that,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it  proper  that 
it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  works!  "  — 
(^Clarke's  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,  p.  284.)  But  such  undertakings  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  sinful ;  and  many  have  been  projected  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  though  few  have  been  perfected.  The  canal  of  the  Ebro,  begun  under  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  canals  ;  but  it  is  only  partially 
completed,  and  during  dry  seasons  it  suffers  from  want  of  water.  It  runs  parallel  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  in  Navarre  to  below  Saragossa ;  the  intention 
being  to  carry  it  to  Sastago,  where  it  is  to  luilte  with  the  Ebro.  The  canal  of  Castile  is 
intended  to  lay  open  the  country  between  the  Douro  and  Reynosa,  and  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  grain  from  the  interior  to  Santander  and  Bilbao.  It  passes  by  Valladolid, 
Palencla,  and  Aguilar  del  Campos  ;  a  small  part  has  been  executed,  and  is  now  in 
operation.  A  company  has  recently  undertaken,  what  the  Dutch  contractors  formerly 
offered,  to  render  the  Tagus  navigable  from  Aranjuez  to  Lisbon  ;  the  free  navigation  of 
!  the  river  having  been  stipulated  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  project  for  deepening  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  some  others,  are  also  on  foot.  —  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  No.  9. 
p.  85.  ;   Balbi,  Abrege  de  la  Geographie,  p.  340. ) 

(13.)  British  Canals.  —  Owing  partly  to  the  late  rise  of  extensive  manufactures  and 

commerce  in  Great  Britain,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  insular  situation  of  the  country, 

no  part  of  which  is  very  distant  from  the  sea,  or  from  a  navigable  river,  no  attempt  was 

made,  in  England,  to  construct  canals  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.      The  efforts  of 

those  who  first  began   to  Improve   the  means  of  internal  navigation,   were  limited  to 

t    attempts  to  deepen  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  to  render  them  better  fitted  for  the  conveyance 

i    of  vessels.      So  early  as   1635,  a  Mr.    Sandys,  of  Flatbury,   Worcestershire,  formed  a 

I    project  for  rendering  the   Avon  navigable  from  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbury,  through 

the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,   and    Gloucester,  "  that   the  tov/ns   and   country 

might  be  better  supplied  with  wood,  iron,  pit-coal,  and  other  commodities."    This  scheme 

was  approved  by  the  principal  nobility  and  landowners  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  but 

the  civil  war  having  broken  out  soon  after,  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  does  not 

seem  to  have  been  revived.      After  the  Restoration,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  last 

century,  various  acts  were  at  different  times  obtained  for  cheapening  and  Improving  river 

navigation.      For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  were  not  very  successful.      The 

current  of  the  rivers  gradually  changed  the  form  of  their  channels ;  the  dykes  and  other 

artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be  destroyed    by  inundations ;    alluvial  sand  banks 

were  formed  below  the  weirs ;  in  summer,  the  channels  were  frequently  too  dry  to  admit 

of  being  navigated,  while  at  other  periods  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it  quite 

impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all  times,  indeed,  was  a  laborious  and  expensive 

undertaking.      These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  river  navigation  seem  to  have  suggested 

the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  channels  of  most  rivers,  and  of  digging  parallel  to 

them  artificial  channels,  in  which  the  water  might  be  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  means 

'    of  locks.      The  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in   1755,  for  improving  the  navigation  of 

I    Sankey  Brook  on  the  Mersey,  gave  rise  to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about  11;|- 

I    miles  in  length,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned   as  the  earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in 

England. 

But  before  this  canal  had  been  completed,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgewater*,  and 

*  This  truly  noble  person  expended  a  princely  fortune  in  the  prosecution  of  iiis  great  designs;  and,  to 
nicrease  his  resources,  is  said  to  have  restricted  his  own  personal  expenses  to  400/.  a  year!    But  his  pro- 
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his  equally  celebrated  engineer,  the  self-instructed  James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  canalisation  independent  altogether  of  natural  channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the 
greatest  fiicilities  to  commerce,  by  carrying  canals  across  rivers  and  through  mountains, 
wherever  it  was  practicable  to  construct  them.* 

The  Duke  was  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  at  Worsley,  7  miles  from  Manchester,  in 
which  were  some  very  rich  coal-mines,  that  had  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  to  market.  Being  desirous  of  turning  his  mines  to 
some  account,  it  occurred  to  his  Grace  that  his  purpose  would  be  best  accomplished  by 
cutting  a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Brindley,  having  been  consulted, 
declared  that  the  scheme  was  practicable ;  and  an  act  having  been  obtained,  the  work  was 
immediately  commenced.  "  The  principle,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  of  this  business,  reflects  as  much  honour  on  the  noble  undertaker  as 
it  does  upon  his  engineer.  It  was  resolved  that  the  canal  should  be  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  should  be  free  from  the  usual  con- 
struction of  locks.  But  in  accomplishing  this  end  many  difficulties  were  deemed  insur- 
mountable. It  was  necessary  that  the  canal  should  be  carried  over  rivers,  and  many  large 
and  deep  valleys,  where  it  was  evident  that  such  stupendous  mounds  of  earth  must  be 
raised,  as  would  scarcely,  it  was  thought  by  numbers,  be  completed  by  the  labour  of 
ages  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  known  from  what  source  so  large  a  supply  of  water  could 
be  drawn,  even  on  this  improved  plan,  as  would  supply  the  navigation.  But  Mr.  Brindley, 
with  a  strength  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself,  and  being  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  his 
great  patron,  contrived  such  admirable  machines,  and  took  such  methods  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  work,  that  the  world  soon  began  to  wonder  how  it  could  be  thought  so 
difficult. 

"  When  the  canal  was  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  Mr.  Brindley  proposed  to  carry  it  over  that  river  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river.  This,  however,  being  considered  as  a  wild 
and  extravagant  project,  he  desired,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  his  noble  em- 
ployer, that  the  opinion  of  another  engineer  might  be  taken,  believing  that  he  could  easily 
convince  an  intelligent  person  of  the  practicability  of  the  design.  A  gentleman  of 
eminence  was  accordingly  called,  who,  being  conducted  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended 
that  the  aqueduct  should  be  made,  ridiculed  the  attempt ;  and,  when  the  height  and 
dimensions  were  communicated  to  him,  he  exclaimed  —  '  I  have  often  heard  of  castles  in 
the  air,  but  never  was  shown  before  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected.'  This  un- 
favourable verdict  did  not  deter  the  Duke  from  following  the  opinion  of  his  own  engineer. 
The  aqueduct  was  immediately  begun ;  and  it  was  carried  on  with  such  rapidity  and 
success  as  astonished  those  who,  but  a  little  before,  thought  it  impossible." 

Before  the  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  had  been  completed,  it  occurred  to 
the  Duke  and  his  engineer  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  extend  it  by  a  branch,  which, 
running  through  Chester  parallel  to  the  river  Mersey,  should  at  length  terminate  in  that 
river,  below  the  limits  of  its  artificial  navigation ;  and  thus  affijrd  a  new,  safer,  and 
cheaper  means  of  communication  between  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  and  Liverpool. 
The  execution  of  this  plan  was  authorised  by  an  act  passed  in  1761.  This  canal,  which 
is  above  29  miles  in  length,  was  finished  in  about  5  years.  It  was  constructed  in  the 
best  manner,  and  has  proved  equally  advantageous  to  its  noble  proprietor  and  the 
public. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  "  undertook  this  great  design, 
the  price  of  carriage  on  the  river  navigation  was  12s.  the  ton  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool, while  that  of  land  carriage  was  40s.  the  ton.  The  Duke's  charge  on  his  canal  was 
limited,  by  statute,  to  six  shillings ;  and  together  with  this  vast  superiority  in  cheapness, 
it  had  all  the  speed  and  regularity  of  land  carriage.  The  articles  conveyed  by  it  were, 
likewise,  much  more  numerous  than  those  by  the  river  navigation  ;  besides  manufactured 
goods  and  their  raw  materials,  coals  from  the  Duke's  own  pits  were  deposited  in  yards 
at  various  parts  of  the  canal,  for  the  supply  of  Cheshire  ;  lime,  manure,  and  building 
materials  were  carried  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  markets  of  Manchester  obtained  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  districts  too  remote  for  the  oi-dinary  land  conveyances.  A 
branch  of  useful  and  profitable  carriage,  hitherto  scarcely  knowji  in  England,  was  also 
undertaken,  which  was  that  of  passengers.  Boats,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  treck- 
schuyts,  but  more  agreeable  and  capacious,  were  set  up,  which,  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
and  with  great  convenience,  carried  numbers  of  persons  daily  to  and  from  Manchester 
along  the  line  of  the  canal." — (^Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  round  Manchester ^ 
P^IGO { 

jects  were  productive  of  great  wealth  to  himself  and  his  successors;  and  have  promoted,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  ol  his  country.     He  died  in  18(23. 

•  There  is  a  gooil  account  of  Brindley  in  Ailcin's  Biogrnphical  Dictionary.  His  intense  application,  and 
the  anxiety  of  mind  inseparable  from  the  great  enterprises  in  wliich  he  was  engaged,  terminated  his 
valuable  lilie  at  the  early  age  of  56. 
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The  success  that  attended  the  Duke  of  Bridge-water's  canals  stimulated  public-spirited 
individuals  in  other  districts  to  undertake  similar  works.  Mr.  Brindley  had  early  formed 
the  magnificent  scheme  of  joining  the  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Hull,  by  a  system  of  internal  navigation :  and,  though  he  died  in  1772,  at  the  early  age 
of  56,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  grand  project  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised. 
The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  has  been  more  commonly  termed,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  96  miles  in  length,  was  begun  in  1766  and  completed  in  1777.  It  stretches  from 
near  Runcorn  on  the  Mersey,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
Canal,  to  Newcastle-under-Line ;  thence  southwards  to  near  Titchfield ;  and  then  north- 
westerly, till  it  joins  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Leicestershire.  A  water  communication  between  Hull  and  Liverpool  was  thus  com- 
pleted ;  and  by  means  of  the  StatFordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  which  joins  the 
Grand  Trunk  near  Haywood  in  the  former,  and  the  Severn  near  Stourport  in  the  latter, 
the  same  means  of  communication  was  extended  to  Bristol.  During  the  time  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  being  made,  a  canal  was  undertaken  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds, 
130  miles  in  length;  another  from  Birmingham  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal,  joining  it  near  Wolverhampton  ;  and  one  from  Birmingham  to  Fazeley  and  thence 
to  Coventry.  By  canals  subsequently  undertaken,  a  communication  was  formed  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  Oxford,  and  consequently  with  London,  completing  Brind- 
ley's  magnificent  scheme.  In  1792,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  was  begun,  which  runs 
in  a  pretty  straight  line  from  Brentford,  on  the  Thames,  a  little  above  the  metropolis,  to 
Braunston  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  unites  with  the  Oxford  and  other  central 
canals.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length.  There  is  also  a  direct  water  communication,  by 
means  of  the  river  Lea  navigation,  the  Cambridge  Junction  Canal,  &c.,  between  London 
and  the  Wash.  In  addition  to  these,  an  immense  number  of  other  canals,  some  of  them 
of  very  great  magnitude  and  importance,  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  so  that  a  command  of  internal  navigation  has  been  obtained,  unparalleled  in 
any  European  country,  with  the  exception  of  Holland. 

In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  begun  in  1768,  but  it 
was  suspended  in  1777,  and  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
It  was  finally  completed  in  1790.  Its  total  length,  including  the  collateral  cuts  to 
Glasgow  and  the  Monkland  Canal,  is  38f  miles.  Where  highest  it  is  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  the  English  canals.  Its  medium 
width  at  the  surface  is  56,  and  at  the  bottom  27  feet.  Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6 
inches  deep ;  but  recently  its  banks  have  been  raised  so  that  the  depth  of  water  is  now 
about  10  feet.  It  has,  in  all,  39  locks.  In  completing  this  canal,  many  serious  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered.  These,  however,  were  all  successfully  overcome ;  and  though 
unprofitable  for  a  while,  it  has,  for  many  years  past,  yielded  a  handsome  return  to  its 
proprietors.  Swift  boats,  on  the  plan  of  those  subsequently  described,  were  established 
on  this  canal  in  1832.  — (See  Cleland's  Statistics  of  Glasgow,  p.  170.  &c.) 

The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  being  31|^  miles  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  20  at  bottom, 
and  5  deep.  It  was  completed  in  1822;  but  has  been,  in  all  respects,  a  most  un- 
profitable undertaking.  Hitherto  the  proprietors  have  not  received  any  dividend ;  and 
their  prospects,  we  understand,  are  little,  if  any  thing,  improved. 

A  canal  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan, 
was  commenced  in  1807;  but  only  that  portion  connecting  Glasgow  with  Paisley  and 
the  village  of  Johnstoun,  has  hitherto  been  finished.  This  part  is  about  12  miles  long; 
the  canal  being  30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  bottom,  and  4^  deep.  It  was  here  that  the 
important  experiments  were  originally  made  on  quick  travelling  by  canals,  which  demon- 
strated that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  impel  a  properly  constructed  boat,  carrying 
passengers  and  goods,  along  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  without  injury 
to  the  banks  !  —  (  See  post. ) 

The  Crinan  Canal,  across  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  is  9  miles  long,  and  12  feet  deep, 
admitting  vessels  of  160  tons  burden. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  sort  attempted  in  the  empire. 
It  stretches  S.W.  and  N.  E.  across  the  island  from  a  point  near  Inverness  to  another 
near  Fort  William.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  58f  miles ;  but  the  excavated  part 
is  only  2H  miles.  At  the  summit  it  is  96:^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
It  has  been  constructed  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  being  20  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom, and  122  at  top;  the  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  40  broad.  Frigates 
of  32  guns  and  merchant  ships  of  1,000  tons  burden  may  pass  through  it.  This 
canal  was  opened  in  1822.  It  was  executed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  from 
the  d-signs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  on  whose  skill  and 
talents  as  an  engineer  it  reflects  the  highest  credit.  The  entire  cost  has  been  986,924/. 
It  would,  howevei-,  appear  to  have  been  projected  without  due  consideration,  and  promises 
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to  be  a  very  unprofitable  speculation.  During  the  year  1829,  the  total  revenue  of  th( 
canal,  arising  from  tonnage  dues  and  all  other  sources,  amounted  to  only  2,5151.  6s.  4d. 
while  the  ordinary  expenditure,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  4,573/.  Os.  l^d.  I  I 
is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  whether  the  revenue  derived  from  it  will  ever  be  able  to  defray 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  interest  of  capital. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Caledoniai 
Canal,  from  20th  of  October,  1S03,  to  1st  of  May,  1830 :  — 


Management  and  travelling  expenses 

Timber,  and  carriage  thereof       -  . 

Machinery,  cast-iron  works,  tools,  and  materials 

Quarries  and  masonry        -       -  .  . 

Shipping        ...  -  . 

Houses  and  other  buildings  -        - 

Labour  and  workmanship  (day-work)  -         -         . 

Labour  and  workmanship  (measure- work) 

Purchase  of  land,  and  payments  on  account  of  damages 

Purchase  and  hire  of  horses  and  provender 

Incidental  expenses         -  -  .  - 

Roadmaking       -       - 

Total  cost 


£       s.  d. 

.      36,691  12  lOi 

.      72,317    1  m 

.    128,886    4  7i 

.    200,014    4  lOf 

-  11,719    1  6 

5,5.59  10  6 

-  54,209    1  If 

-  418,551  16  8i 

-  47,956  12  9f 

3,638  12  2| 

2,820  18  10 

4,579    3  6| 

£  986,924    1  61 


Some  other  canals  have  been  projected  and  completed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
Of  these  the  Monkland  Canal,  for  the  supply  of  Glasgow  with  coal,  has  been  the  moat 
successful. 

The  following  extract  from  the  share  list  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Broker,  (9.  Change  Alley, 
Cornhill,    12th   of  October,   1835,)  gives  an   account  of  the  number  of  shares  in  the 
principal  British  canals,  the  cost  or  sum  actually  expended  upon  each  share,  the  dividend  j 
payable  upon  it,  its  selling  price  at  the  abovementioned  date,  and  the  periods  vvlien  the! 
dividends  are  payable  :  —  i 


Number 
of  Shares. 

Names  of  Canals. 

Amount  of 
Share. 

Average  Cost 
per  Share. 

Price  per 
Share. 

Div.  per 
Annum. 

Dividend 
payable. 

£ 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

£    s. 

d. 

1,482 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

100 

0 

113 

0 

0 

74 

0 

4    0 

0 

Ap.  Oct. 

1,766 

Ashton  and  Oldham 

. 

113 

0 

0 

136 

0 

5    0 

0 

A  p.  Oct. 

720 

Barnsley           -               -                . 

160 

0 

217 

0 

0 

290 

0 

14    0 

0 

Feb.  Aug. 

1,260 

Basingstoke             ... 

100 

0 

. 

5 

5 

___ 

Ditto  bonds         .             .               - 

100 

0 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

April. 

4,000 

Birmingham  (ith  sh.) 

17 

10 

. 

2.33 

10 

12  10 

0 

Ap.  Oct. 

4,000 

Birmirigiiam  &  LiverpoolJunction 

100 

0 

100. 

0 

0  pd. 

S6 

0 

477 

Bolton  and  Bury 

2.50 

0 

_ 

105 

0 

6    0 

0 

January. 

1,005 

Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 

150 

0 

. 

85 

0 

4    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

600 

Bridijewatcr  and  Taunton 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0  pd. 

70 

0 

Calder  and  Hebble 

- 

- 

490 

0 

1,600 

Carlisle        - 

50 

0 

21 

10 

0  pd. 

400 

Chelmer  and  Blackwater 

100 

0 

. 

103 

0 

5    0 

0 

January. 

1,5(10 

Chesterfield 

100 

0 

. 

176 

0 

8    0 

0 

5iJ0 

Coventry         -                -                 - 

100 

0 

. 

600 

0 

32    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

1,851 

Crinan          ... 

50 

0 

. 

2 

0 

460 

Cromford        ... 

100 

0 

. 

300 

0 

18    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

4,546 

Croydon            ... 

100 

0 

31 

2  10 

1 

0 

11,810/.   Ditto  bonds 

100 

0 

50 

6 

5    0 

0 

6WL\  Derbv 

100 

0 

no 

0 

0  ' 

117 

0 

6    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

2,060 

Dudley        -                   .                 - 

100 

0 

. 

50 

0 

2  10 

0 

Mar.  Sept. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

100 

0 

3,575 

Ellesmere  and  Chester 

133 

0 

133 

0 

0 

80 

0 

3  15 

0 

September. 

231 

Erewash        .                   .                - 

100 

0 

750 

0 

0 

705 

0 

47    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

1,297 

Forth  and  Clyde 

100 

0 

400  10 

0 

545 

0 

25    0 

0 

June,  Dec. 

600 

Glamorganshire 

100 

0 

172 

13 

4 

290 

0 

13  12 

8 

f  Ma.  Jun. 
I  Sep.  Dec  j 

1,187 

Gloucester  and  Berkeley         -     . 

100 

0 

. 

. 

13  10 

899 

Ditto  (New)  of  10  per  cent. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

45 

0 

r 

11,600 

Grand  Junction 

100 

0 

224  10 

0 

245 

0 

12    0 

0 

Jan.  Jirly.   * 

1,521  1  Grand  Surrey 

100 

0 

_ 

. 

22 

0 

. 

. 

Apr.  Oct. 

120,000/.'  Ditto  loan 

. 

. 

. 

. 

80 

0 

4    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

2,8491   Grand  Union 

100 

0 

. 

-  ■ 

24 

0 

1    0 

0 

1st  Oct. 

3,096  i  Grand  Western 

100 

0 

ICO 

0 

0  pd. 

21 

0 

749 

Grantham        -               -                . 
Hereford  and  Gloucester 

150 
100 

0 
0 

150 

0 

0 

200 

0 

10    0 

0 

May. 

6,238 

Huddersfield    . 

100 

0 

57 

6 

6 

34 

0 

1  10 

0 

September, 

148  1  Ivel  and  Ouse  Beds 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0  pd. 

115 

10 

5    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

25,328  j  Kennet  and  Avon 

100 

0 

39 

18 

10 

27 

0 

1    5 

0 

Sei)tember. 

1.50  1  Kensington        .               -              . 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0  pd. 

10 

0 

11,6992   Lancaster        .               -                 . 

100 

0 

47 

6 

8 

26 

0 

1    0 

0 

April. 

2,879?  Leeds  and  Liverpool 

100 

0 

- 

- 

470 

0 

20    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

18f  Ditto  ^New) 

- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

16    0 

0 

May,  Nov. 

540 

Leicester           ... 

. 

. 

140 

0 

0 

175 

0 

10    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

5 

Ditto 

. 

. 

90 

0 

0 

80 

0 

13  10 

0 

.Tan.  July. 

1,897 

Leicester  and  Northampton 

100 

0 

83 

10 

0 

80 

0 

4    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

70 

Loughborough 

. 

. 

142 

17 

0 

l,!s20 

0 

124    0 

0 

Jan.  July. 

3,000 
250 

Macclesfield 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0  pd. 

50 

0 

Melton  Mowbray 

100 

0 

- 

190 

0 

9    0 

0 

July. 

500 

Mersey  and  Irwell 
Monkland 

100 

0 

. 

15Q 

0 

40    0 

0 

June.           r- 

101 

100 

0 

- 

. 

90 

0 

1 

2,409 

Monmouthshire 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

198 

0 

10    0 

a 

Jan.  July,  i 
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Number 
Of  Shares. 

Names  of  Canals. 

Amount  of 
Share. 

Average  Cost 
per  Share. 

Price  per 

Share. 

Div.  per 

Dividend 

payable. 

£     s. 

£   s. 

d. 

£     s. 

£   s.    d. 

700 

Montgomeryshire 

100     0 

. 

85    0 

4    0    0 

Mar.  Aug. 
January. 
Aug.  Feb. 

600 

North  Walsham  and  Dilham 

50    0 

50    0 

0  pd. 

10    0 

247 

Neath 

- 

107  10 

0 

290    0 

15    0  "o 

500 

Nottingham 

150    0 

. 

_ 

265    0 

12    0    0 

Apr.  Oct. 

130 

Nutbrook        -               -                 - 

109    0 

- 

_ 

. 

6    2    0 

522 

Oakham           -               .                . 

130    0 

_ 

> 

44    0 

2    0    0 

May. 

1,786 

Oxtord               -                -             - 

100    0 

. 

m 

595    0 

32    0    0 

Mar.  Sept. 
June,  Dec. 

2,400 

Peak  Forest 

100    0 

48    0 

0 

77    0 

3  10    0 

2,520 

Portsmouth  and  Arundel 

50    0 

50    0 

0 

10    0 

21,418 

Regent's        -               - 

100    0 

33  16 

8 

16  15 

0  13    6 

July. 

5,669 

Rochdale           -               -               - 

100    0 

85    0 

0 

111    0 

4    6    0 

May. 

500 

Shrewsbury 

125    0 

- 

- 

255    0 

11    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

500 

Shropshire        -               -                - 

125    0 

> 

• 

138    0 

7  10    0 

June,  Dec. 

800 

Somerset  Coal 

50    0 

- 

- 

170    0 

10  10    0 

Jan.  July. 

45,000 

Ditto  Lock  Fund 

12  10 

> 

> 

12  10 

5  10  p.  ct. 

June,Dec. 

700 

Stafford  and  Worcester 

140    0 

140    0 

0 

610    0 

34    0    0 

Feb.  Aug. 

300 

Stourbridge        -              -               - 

145    0 

- 

- 

200    0 

9    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

3,647 

Stratlbrd-on-Avon 

- 

79    9 

8 

36    0 

1    5    0 

August. 

200 

Stroudwater           .           -             . 

150    0 

. 

. 

500    0 

23    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

533 

Swansea        -                  -                - 

100    0 

180    0 

0 

220    0 

12    0    0 

November. 

350 

Tavistock           -               -              . 

100    0 

- 

. 

105    0 

2    0    0 

4,805 

Thames  and  Medway 

100    0 

30    4 

3 

1    0 

3,344 

Ditto  New          -               -          - 

3  10 

2  15 

0  pi 

Ditto  1st  loan 

. 

56    0 

0 

. 

2  10    0 

____ 

Ditto  2d  loan 

- 

40    0 

0 

„          „ 

2    0    0 

Ditto  3d  loan 

. 

100    0 

0 

. 

5    0    0 



Ditto  4th  loan 

- 

100    0 

0 

. 

5    0    0 

June. 

1,150 

Thames  and  Severn,  New 

_ 

. 

33    0 

1  10    0 

June. 

l,oOO 

Ditto  Original 

- 

. 

. 

27    7 

1  10    0 

June. 

2,m) 

Trent  and  Mersey  (i) 

50    0 

- 

- 

640    0 

37  10    0 

May,  Nov. 

1,000 

l,0()Oi 

980 

}  Warwick  and  Birmingham 

flOO    01 
I   50    OJ 

- 

- 

278    0 

16    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

Warwick  and  Napton 

100    0 

. 

_ 

210    0 

12    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

905 

Wey  and  Arun 

110    0 

110    0 

0 

32    0 

_ 

May. 

20,000 

Wilts  and  Berks 

. 

_ 

5  10 

0    5    0 

June. 

126 

Wisbeach       -               - 

105    0 

105    0 

0 

40    0 

_ 

February. 

6,000 

Worcester  and  Birmingham 

88  10 

4    0    0     Feb.  Aug. 

800 

Wyrley  and  Essington 

125    0 

" 

" 

75    0 

February. 

(14.)  Irish  Canals.  —  Various  canals  have  been  undertaken  in  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Grand  Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal  are  the  principal.  The  Grand  Canal  was  begun  in  1756, 
by  a  body  of  subscribers  ;  but  they  could  not  have  completed  the  work  without  very  large 
advances  from  government.  The  canal  commences  at  Dublin,  and  stretches  in  a 
westerly  direction,  inclining  a  little  to  the  south,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it  unites 
i  near  Banagher,  a  distance  of  87  statute  miles.  But,  exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  there 
is  a  branch  to  Athy,  where  it  joins  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles ;  and  there 
:  are  branches  to  Portarlington,  Mount  Mellick,  and  some  other  places.  There  is  also  a 
westerly  branch,  recently  constructed,  from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinasloe,  about  14  miles 
in  length.  The  total  length  of  the  canal,  with  its  various  branches,  is  about  156  Eng. 
I  miles.  Its  summit  elevation  is  278  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Dublin.  It  is  40 
I  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  from  24  to  20  feet  at  bottom,  and  has  6  feet  water.  It  cost,  in 
all,  above  2,000,000/.  In  1829,  191,774  tons  of  commodities  v^ere  conveyed  along  the 
i  canal  to  and  from  Dublin,  and  about  67,000  passengers.  The  tonnage  dues  on  the 
I  former  amounted  to  31,435/.,  and  the  fares  of  the  latter  to  10,575/.  In  1831,  the  pro- 
duce conveyed  by  the  canal  had  increased  to  237,889  tons,  and  the  tonnage  dues  to 
36,736/.      We  have  not  learned  the  number  of  passengers  for  this  year. 

Two  capital  errors  seem  to  have  been  committed  in  tlie  formation  of  this  canal,  —  ii 
was  framed  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  was  carried  too  far  north.  Had  it  been  4  or  4§ 
(instead  of  6  feet  deep,  its  utility  would  have  been  but  little  impaired,  while  its  expense 
I  would  have  been  very  materially  diminished.  But  the  great  error  was  in  its  direction. 
i  Instead  of  joining  the  Shannon  about  15  miles  above  Lough  Derg,  it  should  have  joined 
it  below  Limerick.  By  this  means,  barges  and  other  vessels  passing  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick,  and  conversely,  would  have  avoided  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  upper  Shannon  ;  the  canal  would  have  passed  through  a  comparatively  fertile  coim- 
try  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  carry  it  across  the  bog  of  Allen,  in  which, 
I  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  the  company  have  buried  more  money  than  would  have  cut  a 
!  spacious  canal  from  Dublin  to  Limerick."  —  {Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.   p.  642.) 

The  Royal  Canal  was  undertaken  in  1789.  It  stretches  westward  from  Dublin 
to  the  Shannon,  which  it  joins  at  Tormanbury.  Its  entire  length  is  about  83  miles ; 
its  highest  elevation  is  322  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  bottom  it  is  24 
feet  wide,  having  6  feet  depth  of  water.  It  has  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  stock» 
loans,  &c.  advanced  by  government,  1,421,954/.  The  tolls  produced,  in  1831, 
I  12,729/.  65.  \d.  — a  sum  hardly  adequate  to  defray  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
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canal,  and  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  upon  it,  without  leaving  any  thing  for 
interest  of  capital ! 

This  canal  seems  to  have  been  planned  in  the  most  injudicious  manner.  It  has  the 
same  defect  as  the  Grand  Canal,  of  being  extravagantly  large  ;  and  throughout  its  whole 
course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  not  very  distant  from,  the  latter.  There  are  consequently 
two  immense  canals,  where  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  none.  At  all  events,  it  is  abun- 
/lantly  certain  that  one  canal  of  comparatively  moderate  dimensions  would  have  been 
quite  enough  for  all  the  business  of  the  district,  though  it  were  much  greater  than  it  is 
at  this  moment,  or  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  become. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  other  canals,  as  well  as  various  river  excavations,  in 
Ireland ;  but  hardly  one  of  them  yields  a  reasonable  return  for  the  capital  expended 
upon  it.  They  have  almost  all  been  liberally  assisted  by  grants  of  public  money  ;  and 
their  history,  and  that  of  the  two  great  canals  now  adverted  to,  strikingly  corroborates 
the  caustic  remark  of  Arthur  Young,  that  "  a  history  of  public  works  in  Ireland  would 
be  a  history  of  jobs."  —  (  Tour  in  Ireland,  part  ii.  p.  66.  4to  ed. )  Those  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  history  and  state  of  the  canals  of  Ireland, 
may  consult  the  valuable  Report  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Mullins,  and  M-Mahon,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1830  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
vious statements  have  been  derived  principally  from  it,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
Nicholas  Fleming,  Esq.  before  the  same  committee. 

(15.)  American  Canals.  — The  United  States  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  displayed  in  exe- 
cuting the  most  magnificent  plans  for  improving  and  extending  internal  navigation.  Besides 
many  others  of  great,  though  inferior,  magnitude,  a  canal  has  been  formed  connecting 
the  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  This  immense  work  is  363  miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  the 
surface,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  locks,  81  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  guard  locks,  are  90  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  the  average  lift  of  each  being  8:|- 
feet ;  they  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  finished,  like  the  rest  of  the  canal,  in  a  substantial 
and  handsome  manner.  The  rise  and  fall  along  the  entire  line  is  €61  feet.  This 
great  work  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October,  1823,  but  was  not  finally  completed  till 
1825.  It  cost  nearly  1,800,000/.  sterling,  and  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  has  completely  answered  the  views  of  the  projectors  ;  and  will  remain 
an  example  to  the  other  states ;  fully  justifying  the  encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Besides  Erie  Canal,  the  state  of  New  York  has  completed  Champlain  Canal,  stretching 
from  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  two  smaller  ones.  The 
length,  cost,  and  revenue  of  these  canals  are  as  follow  :  — 


Canals. 

Length. 

Cost. 

Tolls,  1S29. 

Tolls,  1830. 

Tolls,  1831. 

Erie 

Champlain       -              -             - 
Oswego              .              -            . 
Cayuga  and  Seneca 

Navigable  feeders 

Miles. 

363 

63 

38 

20 

484 

8 

492 

Dollars. 

9,027,4.->6-05 

1,179,871-95 

525,115-37 

214,000-31 

Dollars. 

707,8S3-49 

87,171-03 

9,439-44 

8,643-49 

Dollars. 

954,328-05 
78,148-63 
12,335-18 
11,987-81 

Dollars. 

1,091,714-26 
102,896-23 
16,271-10 
12,920-39 

10,946,443-68 

813,137-45 

1,056,799-67 

1,222,801-90 

I 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  the  largest  by  far  of  those  now  in  progress.  This 
truly  gigantic  work  was  commenced  in  1828.  It  begins  at  the  tide  water  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  above  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  is  to  terminate  at 
Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  34l|-  miles.  Its  dimensions  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  its  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water  being  from  60  to 
80  feet,  do.  at  bottom  50  feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  6  to  7  feet.  The  locks 
^re  of  stone,  100  feet  by  15;  —  amount  of  lockage  required  in  the  whole  line,  3,215 
feet.  At  the  summit  level  on  the  Alleghany  mountains,  there  is  a  tunnel  4  miles  and 
80  yards  in  length.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  vast  work  was  22,375,000  dollars  ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  finished  for  less.  — {American  Almanack  for  1833.) 

A  great  number  of  other  canals  have  been  completed  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  many  new  ones  are  now  in  progress. 

(16.)  Canada  Canals. — The  British  government  has  expended  a  very  large  sum  upon 
the  Rideau  River  and  Canal,  stretching  from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa, 
or  Grand  River  ;  but  this  work  was  undertaken  as  much  in  the  view  of  improving  the 
military  defences  of  Canada,  as  of  promoting  its  commerce.  The  expense  has  been 
enormous,  while  the  benefits  are  contingent  and  doubtful. 

(17.)  Utility  of  Canals. — The  utility  of  canals,  when  judiciously  contrived,  and  opening 
an  easy  communication  between  places  capable  of  maintaining  an  extensive  intercourse 
with  each  other,  has  never  been  better  set  forth  than  in  a  work  published  in  1765,  en- 
titled "  A  View  of  the  Advantages  of  Inland  Navigation,"  &c.     But  the  following  ex- 
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tract  from  MacphersorCs  Annals  of  Commerce  (anno  1760)  contains  a  brief,  and  at 
the  same  time  eloquent,  summary  of  the  principal  advantages  resulting  from  their 
construction.  —  "  They  give  fresh  life  to  established  manufactures,  and  they  encourage 
the  establishment  of  new  ones,  by  the  ease  of  transporting  the  materials  of  manufacture 
and  provisions ;  and  thence  we  see  new  villages  start  up  upon  the  borders  of  canals  in 
places  formerly  condemned  to  sterility  and  solitude.  They  invigorate,  and  in  many 
places  create,  internal  trade,  which,  for  its  extent  and  value,  is  an  object  of  still  more 
importance  than  foreign  commerce,  and  is  exempted  from  the  many  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  a  maritime  life  and  changes  of  climate.  And  they  greatly  promote  foreign 
trade ;  and  consequently  enrich  the  merchants  of  the  ports  where  they,  or  the  navigable 
rivers  they  are  connected  with,  terminate,  by  facilitating  the  exportation  of  produce  from, 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  into,  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  thus  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  maritime  parts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  interior  parts  become  coasts,  and  enjoy  the  accommodations  of  shipping.  The  price 
of  provisions  is  neaily  equalised  through  the  whole  country  ;  the  blessings  of  Providence 
are  more  uniformly  distributed ;  and  the  monopolist  is  disappointed  in  his  schemes  of 
iniquity  and  oppression,  by  the  ease  wherewith  provisions  are  transported  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  advantages  to  agriculture,  which  provides  a  great  part  of  the 
materials,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsistence,  required  in  carrying  on  manufactures 
and  commerce,  are  pre-eminently  great.  Manure,  marl,  lime,  and  all  other  bulky 
articles,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  the  great  expense  of  cartage,  and  also  corn  and 
other  produce,  can  be  carried  at  a  very  light  expense  on  canals;  whereby  poor  lands 
are  enriched,  and  barren  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  farmer  and  landholder,  and  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  in  an  aug- 
mented supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  materials  of  manufactures  ;  coals  (the  im- 
portance of  which  to  a  manufacturing  country,  few  people,  not  actually  concerned  in 
manufactures,  are  capable  of  duly  appreciating),  stone,  lime,  iron  ore,  and  minerals  in 
general,  as  well  as  many  other  articles  of  great  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  useless  to  their  proprietors  by  reason  of  the  expense,  and,  in  many  cases, 
impossibility,  of  carriage,  are  called  into  life,  and  rendered  a  fund  of  wealth,  by  the 
vicinity  of  a  canal ;  which  thus  gives  birth  to  a  trade,  whereby,  in  return,  it  is  maintained. 
The  cheap,  certain,  and  pleasant  conveyance  of  travellers  by  the  treckschuyts  in  Holland, 
has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  been  in  that  country  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
universal  desire  in  this  country  of  flying  over  the  ground  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity,  that  a  mode  of  travelling  so  exceedingly  easy  to  the  purse  and  the  person  is  so 
little  used  here.  Neither  ought  we  entirely  to  forget,  among  the  advantages  of  canals, 
the  pleasure  afforded  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  by  a  beautiful  moving  landscape  of  boats, 
men,  horses,  &c.  busied  in  procuring  subsistence  to  themselves,  and  in  diffusing  opu- 
lence and  convenience  through  the  country.  And,  in  a  word,  we  have  now  the  expe- 
rience of  about  40  years  to  establish  as  a  certain  truth,  what  was  long  ago  said  by 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  '  navigable  canals  are  among  the  greatest  of  all  improvements.^  " 

(18.)  Increased  Speed  of  Travelling  by  Canals.  —  Great,  however,  as  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  formation  of  canals,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  further 
progress  may  be  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  formation  of  Railroads  (which  see). 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  existing  canals  have  very  little 
to  fear  from  this  cause.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  constructing  and  propel- 
ling canal  vessels  promise  to  be  of  very  great  national  importance,  and  will  enable  the 
canal  owners  still  better  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  railroad  companies.  The 
new  system  was  introduced  on  the  Paisley  and  Glasgow  Canal,  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  June, 
1831.  The  results  are  described  in  the  following  statements,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  civil  engineer,  m  his  "Letter  to  Canal  Proprietors  and  Traders"  says,  "The 

experiments  of  great  velocity  liave  been  tried  and  proved  on  the  narrowest,  shallowest,  and  most  curved 

canal  in  Scotland,  viz.  the  Ardrossan  or  Paisley  Canal,  connecting  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the  town  of 

Paisley  and  village  of  Johnstoun, — a  distance  of  12  miles."  The  result  has  disproved  every  previous  theory 

'   as  to  difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  great  velocity  on  canals ;  and  as  to  the  danger  or  damage  to  their 

I  banks  by  great  velocity  in  moving  vessels  along  them. 

j       "  The  ordinary  speed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Ardrossan  Canal  has,  for  nearly  2 
I  years,  been  from  nine  to  ten  miles  an  hour ;  and,  although  there  are  fourteen  journeys  along  the  canal 
per  day,  at  this  rapid  speed,  its  hunks  have  sustained  no  injury.    The  boats  are  70  feet  in  length,  about 
5  feet  6  inches  broad,  and,  but  for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canal,  might  be  made  broader.    They 
carry   easily   from  70   to  80  passengers  ;  and  when  required,  can   and    have   carried    upwards  of  110 
passengers.    The  entire  cost  of  a  boat  and  fittings  up  is  about  \iiE>l.    '1  he  hulls  are  formed  of  light  iron 
plates  and  ribs,  and  tlie  covering  is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth.     They  are  more  airy,  light,  and  com- 
fortable than  any  coach.     They  permit  the  passengers  to  move  about  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cabin, 
and  the  fares  per  mile  are  one  penny  in  ihcjirst,  and  three  farthings  in  the  second  cabin.     The  passengers 
i  are  all  carried  under  cover,  having  the  privilege  also  of  an  uncovered  space.     These  boats  are  drawn  by 
I  2  horses  (the  prices  of  which  may  lie  from  50/.  to  60/.  per  pair),  in  stages  of  4  miles  in  length,  which  are 
I  done  in  from  '■29.  to  25  minutes,  including  stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  in  passengers,  each  set  of  horses 
;  doing  3  or  4  stages  alternately  each  day.     In  fact,  the  boats  are  drawn  through  this  narrow  and  shallow 
canal,  at  a  velocity  which  many  celebrated  engineers  had  demonstrated,  and  which  the  public  believed,  to 
be  impossible. 
''  The  entire  amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  attendants  and  horses,  and  of  running  one  of  these  boats 
'  Q  2 
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4  trips  of  12  miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal),  or  48  miles  daily,  including  interest  on  the  capital,  and 
SO  per  cent,  laid  aside  annually  for  replacement  of  the  boats,  or  loss  on  the  capital  therein  vested,  and  a 
eonsiderable  sum  laid  aside  for  accidents  and  replacement  of  the  horses,  is  700/.  some  odd  shillings ;  or, 
taking  the  number  of  working  days  to  be  312  annually,  something  under  2Z.  2a-.  4rf.  per  day,  or  about  lid. 
per  mile.  The  actual  cost  of  carrying  from  80  to  100  persons  a  distance  of  30  miles  (the  length  of  the 
Liverpool  railway),  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  10  miles  an  hour,  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  one  of  the  most  curved, 
narrow,  and  shallow  in  Britain,  is  therefore  just  II.  Is.  6d.  sterling.  Such  are  the  facts,  and,  incredible  as 
they  may  appear,  they  are  facts  which  no  one  who  inquires  can  possibly  doubt." 

The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Macneill  shows  the  gross  expense  of  running  old  heavy  boats  on  the 
Paisley  Canal  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour,  and  new  light  boats,  on  the  same  canal,  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  comparative  expense  per  mile ;  also  the  number  of  passengers  carried  before  and 
after,the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 


1830.* 

1831.t 

1832.t 

Speed,  10  hours              -              -             miles 
Number  of  passengers  carried 
Number  of  miles  run  each  day 

Gross  expense  in  the  year              -              -           - 
Cost  per  mile,  year  taken  at  312  days 

4 

32,831 

48 

£    s.  d. 

700    4    7 

0    0  11 

10 
79,455 
varying 
£     s.    d. 
1,316  17    5 

10 
148,561 
152 
£    s.  d. 
218    5  11 
0    0  lOf 

The  power  of  conveyance  thus  established  on  the  Paisley  Canal  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  and  31st  of  January,  1833,  there  were  conveyed  in  these  boats  nearly  2,500 
passengers.  The  increase  still  continues.  The  number  carried  in  April,  1833,  being  20,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  240,000  a  year.  —  {Macneill  on  the  Resistance  of  Watery  <^c.  p.  5.) 

(19.)  Profits  of  Canals.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  canals,  at  an  average,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  from  the  first  outlay  of  capital  before  they  yield 
any  return,  are  not  very  productive.  When,  indeed,  they  connect  places  that  have  an 
extensive  intercourse,  and  when  no  very  extraordinary  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted 
in  their  construction,  they  most  commonly  yield  very  large  profits ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  public  than  to  their  projectors. 

It  is  customary  to  insert  clauses  in  the  acts  authorising  canals  to  be  cut,  limiting  the 
charge  which  the  proprietors  shall  be  entitled  to  impose  upon  the  goods  conveyed  by 
them.  But  we  think  that  the  dividend  ought  also  to  be  limited  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
stipulated  that  whatever  a  moderate  toll  yielded  over  and  above  defraying  this  dividend, 
and  providing  for  the  repair  of  the  canal,  should  be  accumulated  as  a  fund  in  order  to 
buy  up  the  stock  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  toll  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum 
as  may  suffice  merely  to  meet  the  necessary  repairs.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  good 
objection  could  be  made  to  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  and  had  it  been  adopted  in  this  country, 
there  are  several  instances  in  which  it  would  have  been  very  advantageous  for  the  public. 

When  the  canal  of  Languedoc  was  completed,  the  most  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  constant  repair,  was  to  make  a  present  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  en- 
gineer. "  These  tolls  constitute,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  a  very  large  estate  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman ;  who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interest  to  keep 
the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had  these  tolls  been  put  under  the  management  of 
commissioners,  who  had  no  such  interest,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in 
ornamental  and  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  work  were 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin."  Dr.  Smith  ought,  however,  to  have  mentioned  that  Riquet 
advanced  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  sum  laid  out  upon  the  canal  (Dutens,  Navigation 
Interieure  de  la  France,  tom.  i.  p.  119.  &c. );  and  that  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  see  that  the  tolls  were  not  rendered  oppressive,  and  the  canal  kept  in  good 
order.  At  the  Revolution,  most  part  of  the  property  of  the  canal  was  confiscated ;  but 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  such  parts  of  the  confiscated  property  as 
had  not  been  sold  TVere  restored  to  the  successors  of  M.  Riquet,  who  have  at  this  mo- 
ment the  principal  management  of  the  canal. 

*^*  The  accompanying  map  of  the  canals,  railroads,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  been  executed  with  great  care  and  attention ;  and  will,  we  hope,  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Those  who  wish  to  see  them  laid  down  on  a  larger  scale,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  magnificent  six  sheet  map,  published  by  J.  Walker,  Esq.  of  Wakefield.  This 
rnap,  which  is  equally  correct  and  beautiful,  is  a  truly  national  work,  and  well  deserves 
the  public  patronage.  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals, 
&c.  of  Great  Britain,"  in  4to,  attached  to  it  by  way  of  Index,  is  both  an  accurate  and  a 
useful  publication. 

CANARY  SEED.     See  Seed. 

CANDLE  (Ger.  Lichter,  Kerzen ,-  Du.  Kaarzen ;  Fr.  Chandelle ,-  It.  Candelle  j 
Sp.  and  Port.  Velas ;  Rus.  Swjetschi ;  Lat.  Candela),  a  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  sper- 
maceti, the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  several  threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted 
together. 

*  These  charges  are  the  bare  outlays. 

+  These  charges  include  loss  on  purchase  and  sale  of  additional  horses,  and  10  per  cent,  on  cost  of 
horses  and  boats,  deposited  in  a  contingent  fund. 
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Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  table,  as  containing  the  result  of  certain  experiments  he 
had  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  duration  of 
different  sorts  of  tallow  candles ;  — 


Number  in  a 
Pound. 

Duration  of  a 
Candle, 

Weight  in 
Grains. 

Consumption 
per  Hour, 
in  Grains. 

Proportion  of 
Light. 

Economy  of 
Light. 

Candles  equal 
one  Argand. 

10  mould, 
10  dipped, 

8  mould, 

6  do, 

4  do. 

Argand  oil 
flame. 

5  h.     9  m. 
4        36 

6  31 

7  21 
9        36 

682 

672 

856 

1,160 

1,787 

132 
150 
132 
163 
186 

512 

13 

101 

20| 
69-4 

68 

f4 

66 
80 

100 

5-7 
5-25 
6-6 
5  0 
3-5 

"  A  Scotch  mutchkin,"  says  Dr.  Ure,  "  or  |^  of  a  gallon  of  good  seal  oil,  weighs 
6,010  gr.,  or  13^'goz.  avoirdupois,  and  lasts  in  a  bright  Argand  lamp  11  hours  44 
minutes.  The  weight  of  oil  it  consumes  per  hour  is  equal  to  4  times  the  weight  of 
tallow  in  candles  8  to  the  pound,  and  3^  times  the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  6  to  the 
pound.  But  its  light  being  equal  to  that  of  5  of  the  latter  candles,  it  appears  from  th€ 
above  table,  that  2  lbs.  weight  of  oil,  value  9d.,  in  an  Argand,  are  equivalent  in  illuinin- 
ating  power  to  3  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  which  cost  about  2s,  The  larger  the  flame  in  the 
above  candles,  the  greater  the  economy  of  light." 

Until  1831,  when  it  was  repealed,  candles  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  ;  and  their  consumption  was,  in  consequence,  pretty  exactly  ascertained. 

An  Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  separately  charged  on  Tallow,  Wax,  and  Spermaceti  Candles,  the 
Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  each  Sort  produced,  and  the  Total  annual  Nett  Revenue  derived  from 
Candles,  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  Year  since  1820.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  468.  Sess.  183tt) 


Years, 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Candles. 

Nett  Revenue, 

Tallaw. 

Rate  of 
Duty  per  lb. 

Wax. 

Du^y%flb,    «P^™-^«- 

Rate  of 
Duty  per  lb. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

88,352,461 
93,816,346 
98,311,801 
102,461,879 
109,810,900 
114,187,550 
110,102,643 
114,939,578 
117,342,157 
115,156,808 

d. 

1 

692,705 
697,196 
682,241 
694,194 
759,751 
851,370 
705,615 
713,655 
748,293 
746,052 

d. 

3h 

193,463 
165,647 
179,208 
180,401 
179,454 
208,377 
201,790 
226,277 
270,263 
303,683 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

373,455  14    5 
395.911    8    7 
415,609  15    3 
433,537  15    8 
466,ai2  16    1 
485,014    8    9 
467,069  12    1 
487,318    3    4 
497,770    2    9 
489,059     1     9 

Candle,  Sale  or  Auction  hy  Inch  of,  is  when  a  small  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the 
bystanders  are  allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchandise  that  is  selling:  but  the  moment  the 
candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  the  last  bidder. 

CANDLESTICKS  (Ger.  Leuchter ,-   Du.  Kandelaars ;   Fr.   Chandeliers;   It.  Can~ 

deUieri ;    Sp.  Candeleros ,-    Rus.    Podsweschnikii)    are   of  silver,  brass,    iron,  bronze,   tin 

japanned,  or  copper  plated,  made  of  different  patterns  and  sorts.      The  best  plated  can- 

i  dlesticks  are  manufactured  at  Sheffield ;  the  common  sort  of  plated  ones,  as  also  brass, 

i  japanned,  &c.  are  made  at  Birmingham. 

'  CANELLA  ALBA(Fr.  Canelle  hlanche  ;  Ger.  Weisser  Zimmet ;  It.  Canella  hianca  ; 
'  Sp.  Canella  hianca ;  Lat.  Canella  alba),  the  inner  bark  of  the  Canella  alba,  a  tree  growing 
i  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  packed  in  casks  and  cases,  in  long 
pieces,  some  rolled  in  quills  and  others  flat ;  the  quilled  sort  is  considerably  thicker  than 
!  cinnamon,  and  the  flat  nearly  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quilled  pieces  are  yellow 
\  on  both  sides  ;  the  flat  pieces  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and  pale  brown  within.  The 
I  odour  of  both  kinds,  when  fresh  broken,  is  aromatic,  something  like  a  mixture  of  cloves 
I  and  cinnamon  ;  and  the  taste  slightly  bitter,  and  extremely  warm  and  pungent. 
CANES.      See  Bamboo,  Rattans. 

CANNON,  CANNONS  (Du.  Kanonen ;  Fr.  Canons;  Ger.  Kanonen  ;  It.  Cannoni ; 
VsA.  Dziala  ;  For.  Canhoes  ;  Rus.  Puschki ;  Sp.  Canones  ;  Sw.  jKawora),  a  kind  of  long 
hollow  engines  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  or  stone  balls  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  iron,  but  frequently  also  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  brass. 
I  They  are  either  cast  hollow,  or  solid  and  then  bored  ;  those  made  in  the  latter  way 
j  being  very  superior.  Brass  cannons,  or  cannons  made  of  mixed  metal,  are  said  not  to 
I  be  so  well  calculated  for  hard  service,  or  quick  and  continued  firing,  as  those  made  of 
iron.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  the  former  do  not  differ 
I  materially  in  different  countries,  though  they  rarely  coincide.  To  240  lbs.  of  metal  fit 
j  for  casting,  we  commonly  put  68  lbs.  of  copper,  52  lbs.  of  brass,  and  1 2  lbs.  of  tin.  To 
4,200  lbs.  of  metal  fit  for  casting,  the  Germans  put  3,687,\lbs.   of  copper,  204^  lbs.  of 
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brass,  and  307ff  lbs.  of  tin.  Others,  again,  use  100  lbs.  of  copper,  6  lbs.  of  brass,  and 
9  lbs.  of  tin  ;  and  others,  100  lbs.  of  copper,  10  lbs.  of  brass,  and  15  lbs.  of  tin. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  cannon  were  first  made  use  of  in  1 336  or 
1338;  but  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  has  produced  some  statements,  which  render  it 
almost  certain  that  some  sort  of  artillery  was  used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  so  early  as 
1312.  — (  Questiones  Criticas,  p.  181.  &c.)  Cannons  were  certainly  used  by  the  English 
in  1347  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  by  the  Venetians  at  Chioggia  in  1366,  and  in  their 
wars  with  the  Genoese  in  1379  and  J  380.  The  Turks  employed  them  at  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople,  in  1394  and  1453.  When  first  introduced,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  threw  balls  of  an  enormous  size :  they  were,  however, 
owing  to  their  frequently  bursting,  about  as  dangerous  to  those  using  them  as  to  their 
opponents.  There  is  a  valuable  article  on  the  construction  and  history  of  cannons  in 
Rees's  CyclopcBCiia  ;  but  it  was  published  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Capmany's  work 
referred  to  above. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  SPANISH  FLY  (Fr.  Canthandes,  Mouches  d' Espagne  ; 
Ger.  Spanische  Fliegen ,-  It.  Cantarelle ;  Lat.  Canthuris ;  Rus.  Hischpanskie  muchi  / 
Sp.  Cantaridas).  This  insect  is  found  on  a  variety  of  shrubs  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
&c.  Those  used  in  this  country  are  imported  partly  from  Sicily,  but  principally  from 
Astracan,  packed  in  casks  and  small  chests.  The  best  are  of  a  lively  fresh  colour,  a  small 
size,  and  not  mouldy.  They  are  frequently  adulterated  with  the  Melolontha  vitis ;  but 
this  is  distinguishable  by  its  form,  which  is  squarer  than  the  cantharis,  and  by  its  black 
feet.  If  they  be  properly  dried  and  protected  from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very 
long  period.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

CANTON,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East,  ranking,  as  a  port  of  trade, 
either  before,  or  immediately  after,  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  province  of  Quantong,  in  China; 
being  the  only  place  in  that  empire  frequented  by  European  traders  :  lat.  23°  7'  10"  N., 
Ion.  113^  14'  E. 

Canton  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pekiang  River,  which  flows  from  the  interior 
in  a  navigable  stream  of  300  miles  to  this  city,  where  it  is  rather  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  falling,  after  an  additional  course  of  80  miles,  into  the 
southern  sea  of  China.  Near  its  junction  with  the  sea,  it  is  called  by  foreigners  Bocca 
Tigris.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  and  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  another  wall  running  east  and  west.  The  northern 
division  is  called  the  Old,  and  the  southern  the  New  City.  In  the  old  city  is  the 
Mantchou  or  Tartar  general,  with  a  garrison  of  Mantchou  troops  under  his  command. 
The  lieutenant-governor  or  Fooyuen's  office  is  also  in  the  old  city,  but  the  governor  and 
Hoppo  (principal  customs  oflicer)  reside  in  the  new  city,  not  far  from  the  river. 

All  foreign  commerce  is  conducted  in  the  south-west  suburb,  where  the  foreign  fac- 
tories are  situated ;  and  which,  with  the  other  suburbs,  is  probably  not  less  populous 
than  the  city  itself.  The  residence  of  Europeans  is  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as  a  crowded  mercantile 
place  can  well  be,  were  it  not  for  the  great  number  of  small  dwelling  boats,  which  cover 
the  face  of  the  river.  The  people  who  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  these  boats  are  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  the  south  ;  and  being  a  foreign  and  despised  race,  were  not, 
at  first,  allowed  to  dwell  on  shore  ;  but  most  of  the  distinctions  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  have  been  abolished. 

Although  Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  their  temperature  ;  the  former  being  much  the  coolest,  and 
requiring  fires  during  the  winter  months.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  narrow,  paved 
with  little  round  stones,  and  flagged  close  to  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  front  of  every 
house  is  a  shop,  and  those  of  particular  streets  are  laid  out  for  the  supply  of  strangers ; 
China-street  is  appropriated  to  Europeans  ;  and  here  the  productions  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  shopkeepers  is  always  to  be  found  sitting 
on  the  counter,  writing  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  calculating  with  his  swanpan,  on 
which  instrument  a  Chinese  will  perform  operations  in  numbers  with  as  much  celerity  as 
the  most  expert  European  arithmetician.  This  part  of  Canton  being  much  frequented 
by  the  seamen,  every  artifice  is  used  by  the  Chinese  retailers  to  attract  their  attention ; 
each  of  them  having  an  English  name  for  himself  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  be- 
sides a  number  of  advertisements  composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in  their  own  peculiar 
idiom.  The  latter,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who 
have,  in  general,  picked  up  a  few  sea  phrases,  by  which  the  seamen  are  induced  to  enter 
their  shops  :  but  they  suit  each  other  extremely  well ;  as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an 
imperturbable  command  of  temper,  laugh  heartily  at  their  jokes  without  understanding 
them,  and  humour  the  seamen  in  all  their  sallies. 

Ships  only  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa,  about  15  miles  below  Canton  ;  load- 
ing and  unloading  by  means  of  native  boats. 

The  Chinese,  considered  as  traders,  are  eminently  active,  persevering,  and  intelUgent. 
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They  are,  in  fact,  a  highly  commercial  people ;  and  the  notion  that  was  once  very  gene- 
rally entertained,  of  their  being  peculiarly  characterised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce  and 
of  strangers,  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion  can  possibly  be.  Business  is  transacted 
at  Canton  with  great  despatch ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  by  Mr.  Milburn,  and  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  late  parliamentary  committees,  that  there  is  no  port  in 
the  world,  where  cargoes  may  be  sold  and  bought,  unloaded  and  loaded,  with  more 
business-like  speed  and  activity. 

The  fears,  whether  real  or  pretended,  of  disturbances  arising  from  a  want  of  discipline 
in  the  crews  of  private  ships,  have  been  proved  to  be  in  a  great  degree  futile ;  the 
Americans  and  other  private  traders  having  rarely  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  any  tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  Canton,  and,  in  general,  of  an 
excellent  quality  ;  nor  is  the  price  exorbitant.  Every  description  of  them,  dead  or  alive, 
is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in 
its  liquid  state,  or  in  the  shape  of  curds,  butter,  or  cheese.  Among  the  delicacies  of  a 
Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse  flesh,  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  owls.  The  country  is 
well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected. 

Foreign  Factories.  —  These  extend  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards.  They  are  named,  by  the  Chinese,  hongs, 
and  resemble  long  courts,  or  closes,  without  a  thoroughfare,  which  generally  contain  4 
or  5  separate  houses.  They  are  built  on  a  broad  quay,  and  have  a  parade  in  front. 
This  promenade  is  railed  in,  and  is  generally  called  Respondentia  Walk ;  and  here  the 
European  merchants,  commanders,  and  officers  of  the  ships,  meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  English  hong,  or  factory,  far  surpasses  the  others  in  elegance 
and  extent.  This,  with  the  American  and  Dutch  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  that  keep 
their  national  flags  flying.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  factories  is  occupied  with  warehouses 
for  the  reception  of  European  goods,  or  of  Chinese  productions,  until  they  are  shipped. 
In  1822,  during  a  dreadful  conflagration  that  took  place  at  Canton,  the  British  factories 
and  above  10,000  other  houses  were  destroyed;  on  which  occasion  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's loss  was  estimated  at  500,000/.  sterling,  three  fifths  in  woollens. 

For  the  space  of  4  or  5  miles  opposite  to  Canton,  the  river  resembles  an  extensive 
floating  city,  consisting  of  boats  and  vessels  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  narrow 
passage  for  others  to  pass  and  repass.  In  these  the  owners  reside  with  their  families ; 
the  latter  rarely  visiting  the  shore. 

All  the  business  at  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  jargon  of  the  English 
language.  The  sounds  of  such  letters  as  B,  D,  R,  and  X,  are  utterly  unknown  in 
China.  Instead  of  these  they  substitute  some  other  letter,  such  as  L  for  R,  which 
occasions  a  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  offer  for  sale  in  English  a  rather  unmarketable 
commodity.  The  name  mandarin  is  unknown  among  the  Chinese ;  the  word  used  by 
them  to  denote  a  person  in  authority  being  quart.  Mandarin  is  a  Portuguese  word  de- 
rived from  the  verb  mandar,  to  command.  ■ —  {Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ;  Milburn's 
Orient.  Commerce;   Companion  to  Anglo- Chinese  Calendar,  Macao,  1832,  8fc.) 

Conduct  of  Chinese  Government.  —  The  only  real  difficulty  in  trading  with  China 
originates  in  the  despotism,  pride,  and  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  in  the  general 
corruption  of  its  officers.  The  former  affects  to  treat  all  foreigners  with  contempt,  and 
is  always  exposing  them  to  insult ;  while  the  latter  endeavour  to  multiply  and  enforce 
vexatious  regulations  and  demands,  that  they  may  profit  by  the  douceurs  given  for  their 
evasion.  Hitherto  we  have  submitted  with  exemplary  forbearance  to  every  annoyance 
the  Chinese  authorities  have  chosen  to  inflict ;  but  it  is  questioned  by  some  whether  this 
be  the  most  politic  course.  The  imbecility  and  powerlessness  of  the  government  is  at 
least  equal  to  its  pride  and  presumption;  and  in  the  event  of  its  attempting  to  stop  the 
trade,  or  to  subject  those  engaged  in  it  to  unmerited  ill  treatment,  it  is  contended  that 
we  ought,  in  the  event  of  redress  being  refused  on  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance,  to 
vindicate  our  rights  by  force.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  We 
believe  that  little  more  than  a  demonstration  would  be  necessary ;  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  Chinese  seas  would  have  more  influence  over  the 
court  of  Pekin  than  a  dozen  ambassadors.  But  it  is  essential,  before  employing  this  sort 
of  negociators,  that  we  be  well  assured  that  we  have  justice  on  our  side,  and  that  our 
own  misconduct  has  not  occasioned  the  interruptions  and  annoyances  complained  of. 
The  superintendents  about  to  be  sent  to  Canton  —  (see  post)  —  should  be  vested  with  full 
powers  to  prevent,  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  suitably  to  punish,  any  British  subject 
who  may  act  so  as  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  Chinese.  We  have  a  right  to  claim 
fair  treatment  from  them,  as  we  have  a  right  to  claim  it  from  the  Americans,  or  any 
other  people  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  our  claim  should  be  regarded,  unless 
we  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  equitable  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
government. 

Trade  to  the  North  of  China.  —  At  present,  all  foreign  trade  with  China  is  confined  to 
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the  port  of  Canton ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  for  a  long  time  after  China  was  visited  hj 
British  ships,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  again  extended  towards  the 
north.  The  interesting  details  given  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Amherst 
along  the  Chinese  coasts  show  that  the  people  are  every  where  most  anxious  for  an  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and  that  the  law  is  the  only  obstacle  to  its  being  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent.  But,  where  the  people  are  so  well  disposed  to  trade,  the  officers  so 
corrupt,  and  the  government  so  imbecile,  it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire"  will  not  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
such  private  individuals  as  may  choose  to  engage  in  a  clandestine  trade  with  the  northern 
provinces.  The  smuggler  is  even  more  omnipotent  in  China  than  in  Spain.  The  ex- 
tent and  perfect  regularity  with  which  the  trade  in  opium  is  carried  on,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  efforts  of  government  for  its  suppression,  shows  how  unable  it  is  to  contend  against 
the  inclinations  of  its  subjects,  which,  fortunately,  are  all  in  favour  of  a  free  and  liberal 
intercourse  with  foreigners. 

Monies.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton  in  taels,  mace,  candarines,  and  cash  ;  the  tael  being  divided  into 
10  mace,  100  candarines,  or  1,000 cash.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  money  made  in  China,  called  cash,  which 
is  not  coined  but  cast,  and  which  is  only  u^ed  for  small  payments  :  it  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  copper  and 
4  of  lead  ;  it  is  round,  marked  on  one  side,  and  rather  raised  at  the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle.  These  pieces  are  commonly  carried,  like  beads,  on  a  string  of  wire.  A  tael  of  fine  silver  should 
be  worth  1,000  cash  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  convenience  for  common  use,  their  price  is  sometimes  so 
much  raised  that  only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tael. 

Foreign  coins,  however,  circulate  here,  particularly  Spanish  dollars;  and  for  small  change  they  are  cut 
into  very  exact  proportions,  but  afterwards  weighed  ;  for  which  purpose  merchants  generally  carry  scales, 
called  dotchin,  made  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  English  steelyards. 

The  tael  is  reckoned  at  6s.  8d.  sterling  in  the  books  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  its  value  varies, 
and  is  generally  computed  according  to  the  price  paid  per  ounce  for  Spanish  dollars  in  London.  The  tables 
given  for  this  proportional  value  may  be  calculated  in  pence  sterling,  by  the  multiplier  1-208.  Thus,  if 
the  price  of  the  Spanish  dollar  be  fiOrf.  per  ounce,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  60  X  1208  =  72-48d  ;  if  at 
66d.,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  79728d. ;  and  for  any  other  price  in  the  same  proportion. 

Fineness  of  Gold  and  Silver.  —The  fineness  of  gold  and  silver  is  expressed  by  dividing  the  weight  into 
100  parts,  called  toques  or  toucli  ;  similar  to  the  modern  practice  of  France.  Thus,  if  an  ingot  be  93  touch, 
it  is  understood  to  contain  7  parts  of  alloy  and  93  of  pure  metal,  making  in  the  whole  100. 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metals,  expressed  in  these  decimal  proportions,  may  be  converted  into 
English  proportions  by  the  following  analogies  :  —  Suppose  gold  is  91 '66  touch,  say,  as  100:  91  66  ;  :  12  :  11, 
the  standard,  and  vice  versa;  and  to  convert  standard  silver  into  touch,  say,  as  240  :  222  ::  100  :  92-5,  the 
touch  of  sterling  silver.  Pure  gold  or  silver  without  alloy  is  called  by  the  Chinese  sycee;  and  sometimes, 
when  of  less  purity,  the  metal  is  accepted  as  sycee. 

Silver  Ingots  are  used  as  money,  and  weigh  from  |  a  tael  to  100  taels,  their  value  being  determined  by 
their  weight.    These  ingots  are  of  the  best  sort  of  silver ;  that  is,  about  94  touch. 

Gold  Ingots.  —  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchandise :  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  3 
determined  weight,  which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold  :  the  largest  of  these  weigh  10  taels  each  ;  and 
the  gold  is  reckoned  94  touch,  though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93. 

Weights.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  bv  the  catty  of  16  taels  ;  the  tael  is  divided  into  10  mace,  100 
candarines,  or  1,000  cash.  100  taels  are  reckoned  to  weigh  120  oz.  16dwts.  Troy,  which  makes  the  tael 
equal  to 5798  English  grains,  or  37'566  grammes. 

The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  are  the  picul,  the  catty,  and  the  tael;  the  picul  being  divided 
into  100  catties,  or  1,600  taels. 

Lbs.    oz.      dwts. 
1  Tael  weighs,  avoirdupois    -  -  -       0      1      SSSS  —      1^  oz. 

16  Taels,  or  1  catty  .  -  -        1      5      5333  =      1^  lb. 

100  Catties,  or  1  picul  -  -  -    133      5      5333  -  133.^  lbs. 

Hence  the  picul  weighs  60472  kilogrammes,  or  162 lbs.  0 oz.  8 dwts.  13 grs.  Troy. 

The  above  weights  are  sometimes  otherwise  denominated,  especially  by  the  natives  :  thus,  the  catty  is 
called  gin  ;  the  tael,  lyang  ;  the  mace,  tchen  ;  the  candarine,  fivan  ;  and  the  cash,  lis. 

There  are  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  as  all  dry  goods  and  liquids  are  sold  by  weight.  In  de- 
livering a  cargo,  English  weights  are  used,  and  afterwards  turned  into  Chinese  piculs  and  catties. 

Long  Measure.  —  That  used  in  China  is  the  covid  or  cobre ;  it  is  divided  into  10  punts,  and  is  equal  to 
0"3713  metres,  or  14-625  English  inches. 

The  Chinese  have  4  different  measures  answering  to  the  foot,  viz. 

Metres.    Eng.  inches. 
The  foot  of  the  mathematical  tribunal  =  0333    =  13  125 
The  builders'  foot,  called  congpu         .  =  0-3228  =  12-7 
The  tailors'  and  tradesmen's  foot         -  =  0-3383  =  13*33 
The  foot  used  by  engineers        -  -  =:  0-3211  =  12-65 

The  li  contains  180  fathoms,  each  10  feet  of  the  last-mentioned  length  ;  therefore  the  li  =  l,897i  English 
feet;  and  192^  lis  measure  a  mean  degree  of  the  meridian  nearly:  but  European  missionaries  in  China 
have  divided  the  degree  into  200  lis,  each  li  making  1,826  English  feet;  which  gives  the  degree  69-16S 
English  miles,  or  11-131  French  myriametres. 

European  Trade  at  Canton.  —  As  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  among  the  islands  which  front  the  entrance 
to  the  Canton  river,  she  is  generally  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  conducts  her  into  Macao  roads.  The 
entrance  is,  however,  so  safe,  that  ships  push  on  without  waiting  for  the  pilot,  who,  if  the  weather  be 
bad,  is  sometimes  long  in  coming  on  board.  The  pilots'  names  are  registered  at  the  Keun-min-foo's 
office,  near  Macao  ;  and  for  a  licence  to  act,  the  sum  of  600  dollars  is  paid.  The  person  who  takes  out  the 
licence  sometimes  knows  nothing  about  ships  or  the  river;  but  employs  fishermen  to  do  the  duty.  On 
the  vessel's  arrival  in  Macao  roads,  the  pilot  goes  on  shore,  to  report  her  at  the  office  of  the  keun-min-foo, 
■who,  when  he  has  received  answers  to  his  inquiries,  gives  a  permit  for  her  to  pass  through  the  Bogue,  and 
orders  a  river  pilot  on  board.  This  pilot  seldom  repairs  on  board  the  vessel  before  24  hours  have  elapsed. 
"When  arrived,  the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  Bogue,  and  up  the  Canton  river,  to  Whampoa. 

Every  ship  that  enters  the  port  is  required  to  have  a  hong  merchant  as  security  for  the  duties,  and  i 
linguist,  and  comprador,  before  she  can  commence  unloading.  The  master  is  required  to  give  a  written 
declaration,  in  duplicate,  solemnly  affirming  that  the  ship  has  brought  no  opium.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  alone  are  excused  giving  this  declaration. 

The  hong  or  security  merchants  (at  present  10  in  number)  are  the  only  individuals  legally  permitted  to 
trade  with  foreigners.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  they  have  to  pay  largely;  and  when  once  become 
merchants,  they  are  rarely  allowed  to  retire,  and  are  at  all  times  subject  to  severe  exactions  from  the  local 
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government.  The  linguists  are  government  interpreters,  who  procure  permits  for  delivering  and  taking 
in  cargo,  transact  all  the  Custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts  of  the  duties.  All  the  minor  charges 
of  the  government,  also,  are  paid  by  them  ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  receive  a  fee  of  about  173 
dollars,  previously  to  the  vessel's  departure. 

When  a  vessel  wishes  to  discharge  or  receive  cargo,  the  linguist  is  informed,  a  day  or  two  previously, 
what  kind  of  goods  are  to  be  received  or  discharged,  and  in  what  quantities.  He  then  applies  for  a  permit, 
which  being  issued,  the  ligliters  or  chop-boats  proceed  to  Whampoa,  where  they  usually  arrive  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  or  morning  of  the  third  day.  For  a  single  boat  the  linguist  receives  a  fee  ot  23 
dollars ;  but  if  a  permit  be  obtained  for  from  2  to  6  boats  at  a  time,  the  fee  for  each  boat  is  only  11  taels 
2  mace  6  cand.,  or  about  l.'ij  dollars. 

When  the  goods  are  ready  to  be  landed  from  or  sent  to  the  ship,  the  hopp<5  (principal  Custom-house 
officer)  sends  a  domestic,  a  writer,  and  a  police  runner;  the  hong  merchant  who  has  secured  the  ship 
sends  a  domestic,  called  a  court  going  man  (one  who  attends  at  the  public  offices,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
in  behalf  of  his  master) ;  and  the  hnguist  sends  an  accountant  and  interpreter,  to  attend  at  the  examin- 
ation of  the  goods.  The  hong  merchants  are  always  held  responsible  by  the  government  for  paying  all 
duties,  whether  on  imports  or  exports  in  foreign  vessels ;  and,  therefore,  when  goods  are  purchased,  it  is 
customary  for  the  parties,  before  fixing  the  price,  to  arrange  between  themselves  who  is  actually  to  pay 
the  duties.  The  hong  merchants  are  required  to  consider  the  duties  payable  to  government  as  the  most 
important  part  of  their  affairs.  If  a  merchant  fail  to  pay  at  the  proper  period,  his  hong,  house,  and  all 
his  property  are  seized,  and  sold  to  pay  the  amount ;  and  if  all  that  he  possesses  be  inadequate,  he  is  sent 
into  banishment  at  Ele,  in  Western  Tartary,  which  the  Chinese  call  the  "  cold  country  ;  "  and  the  body 
of  hong  merchants  are  commanded  to  pay  in  his  stead. 

Of  an  import  cargo,  each  chop-boat,  according  to  rule,  which,  however,  is  not  rigidly  enforced,  should 
contain,  —  of  woollens,  camlets,  and  long-ells,  140  bales  ;  tin,  500  bars  ;  lead,  600  pigs  ;  Bombay  cotton, 
55  bales  ;  Bengal  cotton,  80  bales  ;  betel  nut,  pepper,  &c.,  300  piculs. 

Of  export  goods,  a  chop-boat  should  take, — of  tea,  600  chests;  of  other  sorts  of  goods,  500  piculs. 
If  more  than  this,  the  hong  merchant  gives  to  the  chop-boat,  for  each  additional  picul,  6|  dollars. 

In  calculating  the  duties  on  export  goods,  90  catties  are  considered  100.  The  woollens,  long-ells,  and 
camlets,  are  measured  by  the  chang  of  10  covids,  without  any  deduction ;  and  single  articles  are 
numbered. 

Each  ship  may  export,  of  silk,  88  piculs ;  the  duty  on  each  picul  is  10|  dollars.  Those  ships  that  want 
more,  avail  themselves  of  the  names  of  ships  which  have  exported  none  ;  and  the  Custom-house  connives 
at  this,  on  receiving  a  fee  of  14|  dollars  per  picul. 

If,  after  entering  the  port,  any  persons  tranship  goods,  it  is  considered  that  the  one  ship  sold  them  to 
the  other  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  same  duty  has  to  be  paid  as  if  the  goods  were  brought  up  to  Canton. 
Provisions  are  not  included  in  this  regulation. 

Shij)s'  boats  are  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing  chargeable  with  duty. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  a  few  culinary  utensils  are  the  only 
exception.  When  it  is  desired  to  export  treasure,  the  hong  merchant  must  make  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  import  and  export  cargoes  ;  and  whatever  balance  there  may  be  in  favour  of  the  ship,  may 
then  be  shipped  off  as  treasure. 

The  whole  amount  of  tutenague  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported  by  foreign  ships,  including  the  Por- 
tuguese at  Macao,  is  100,000  catties ;  but  regulations  of  this  sort  may  be  easily  evaded. 

If  more  cargo  be  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  can  take  on  board,  and  she  wishes  it  to  be  shipped  on  board 

another,  it  must  be  done  within  3  days  after  announcing  the  goods  at  the  Custom-house,  and  a  hong 

I   merchant  must  state  it  to  government ;  if  granted,  a  hong  merchant  and  linguist  are  ordered  to  go  to 

Whampoa  and  take  an  account  of  such  goods;  all  which,  with  the  expense  of  boats,  runners,  &c.  at 

,   Whampoa,  costs  40  or  50  dollars.  —  [Companion  to  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar  for  1832,  pp.  99 — 101.) 

Hong,  or  Security  Merchants.  —  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  from  the  previous  state- 
ments, that  difficulties  are  occasionally  experienced  before  a  hong  merchant  can  be  pre- 
i  vailed  upon  to  become  security  for  a  ship ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.      None  of  them  has 
j  ever  evinced  any  hesitation  in  this  respect.      The  Americans,  who  have  had  as  many  as 
■  forty  ships  in  one  year  at  Canton,  have  never  met  with  a  refusal.      The  captain  of  a  mer- 
I  chant  ship  may  resort  to  any  hong  merchant  he  pleases,  and,  by  way  of  making  him 
some  return  for  his  becoming  security,  he  generally  buys  from  him  lOOZ.  or  200Z.  worth 
of  goods.      Individuals  are,  however,  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  any  hong  merchant, 
whether  he  has  secured  their  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  outside  merchant;  that  is,  with  any 
I  Chinese  merchant  not  belonging  to   the  hong.      So  that,  though  there  are   only  10  hong 
1  merchants  at  Canton,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of  merchants 
with  whom  to  deal  in  that  city,  as  in  either  Liverpool  or  New  York. 

Duties.  —  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  get  any  accurate  account 
of  the  duties  on  goods  exported  and  imported.  They  are  almost  always  paid  by  the 
Chinese,  though  they  must,  of  course,  fiequently  be  borne  by  the  foreigner.  Imported 
goods  are  weighed  on  board,  and  the  duty  paid  by  the  purchaser ;  the  duty  on  those 
exported  is  paid  by  the  seller.  The  officers  are  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  them  a  douceur  to  under-rate  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

Foreign  Merchants.  —  These  consist  of  British,  American,  French,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  with  Persee  and  Indian  Mohammedan  British  subjects, 
and  in  1832  amounted  in  number  to  above  110.  The  principal  mercantile  firms  consisted 
of  8  British  establishments,  7  American  establishments,  and  1  joint  French  and  Dutch 
establishment.  The  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  have  each  a  consular  agent ;  and 
though  these  functionaries  be  not  publicly  recognised  by  the  Imperial  government,  all 
public  business  is  conducted  with  them  by  the  provincial  government,  through  the 
agency  of  the  hong  merchants. 

Newspapers  and  Public  Accommodations.  —  At  Canton,  there  are  2  English  newspapers ;  viz.  the 
'Canton  Register,"  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  Price  Current ;  and  the  "  Chinese  Courier,"  once  a  week. 
There  are  3  hotels,  a  billiard  room,  and  3  European  shops  or  warehouses  upon  a  large  scale,  with 
surgeons,  apothecaries,  watch-makers,  and  boat-builders. 
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General  Rates  of  Agency  Commission  in  China,  agreed  upon  the  1st  of  November,  1831;  in  confirm- 
ation of  those  fixed  by  a  meeting  of  merchants  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825. 


-    5  per  cent. 


3  ditto. 
2J  ditto. 
1  ditto. 
1    ditto. 


J  commission. 


2J  per  cent. 


1.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  (joods,  except 

the  following 

2.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  cf  opium,  cotton 

cochineal, quicksilver,  caniphor-barroes, 
birds'  nests,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  or  pearls,  sViips,  and  houses 

3.  On  returns,  if  in  goods 

4.  On  ditto,  if  in  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills    - 
6.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion 

6.  On  all  Koods,  treasure,    &c.     consigned, 

and  afterwards  withdrawn  or  sent  to 
auction,  and  on  goods  consigned  for 
conditional  delivery  to  others 

7.  Ordering  goods,  or  superintending  the  ful- 

hlment  of  contracts,  where  no  other 
commission  is  derived 

8.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purposes 

of  trade,  whether  the  goods  are  con- 
signed to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged    2.J  ditto. 

9.  Del  credere,   or  guaranteeing  sales,  when 

specially  required  ... 

10.  Guaranteeing   bills,  bonds,  or  other  en- 

gafiements  -  ... 

11 .  Procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  agent 

of  owners  or  commanders,  on  the 
amount  of  freight,  whether  the  same 
passes  through  the  hands  of  agents  or 
not  -  -  •  -    5   ditto. 

1 2.  Receiving  inward  freight  -  -    1   ditto. 
1.1.  Ships'  disbursements               -           -        -    2i  ditto. 

14.  Chartering  ships  for  other  parties  -    2^  ditto. 

15.  Effecting  insurance  or  writing  orders  for 

insurance  ...  -      h  ditto. 

16.  Settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial, 

and  on  procuring  return  of  premium     -    1    ditto. 


2^  ditto. 
2^  ditto. 


17.  Effecting  remittsmces  by  bills  of  the  agent 

or  otherwise,  on  purchasing  or  negociat- 
,o    _inK  Wlls  of  exchange  •  .    1  per  cent. 

18.  Bills  of  exchange  returned,  noted,  or  pro- 

tested -  -  -  .    1    ditto. 

19.  Negociating  loans  on  respondentia  -    2   ditto. 

20.  Debts,  where  a  process  at  law  or  arbitra- 

tion is  necessary,  2^  per  cent. ;  and  if 
recovered  ...  .5  ditto. 

21.  Collecting  house-rent  -  -    2J  ditto. 

22.  Letters  of  credit  granted  for  mercantile 

purposes  -  -  -  .    2.J  ditto. 

23.  Acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased, 

as  executors,  or  administrators  -    5   ditto. 

24.  The  management  of  the  estates  of  others, 

on  the  amount  received  -  .    2J  ditto. 

25.  All  cash  receipts,  not  serving  for  the  pur- 

chase of  goods,  and  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied above  -  -  -1  ditto. 

26.  Shroffing  -  .  .  .      j  per  mil. 

27.  Transhipping  goods  -  -    1    per  cent 

28.  Upon  all  advances  not  punctually  liqui- 

dated, the  agent  to  have  the  option  of 
charging  a  second  commission  as  upon  a 
fresh  advance,  provided  the  charge  do 
not  occur  twice  in  the  same  year. 

29.  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount 

debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  in- 
cluding interest,  and  exc:ptirig  only 
items  on  v\  hich  a  commission  of  6  per 
cent,  has  been  (barged  -  .1    ditto. 

N.  B —  This  charge  not  to  apply  to  paying 
over  a  balance  due  on  an  account  made 
up  to  a  particular  period,  unless  where 
such  balance  is  withdrawn  without 
reasonable  notice. 


Port  Charges.  —  All  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Canton  have  to  pay  a  measurement  charge,  varying 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.     For  this  purpose  they  are  divided  into  3  classes ;  viz. 

Taels. 

1st.  Vessels  of  160  covids  and  upwards,  pay  -  -  -       7"874,755  per  covid. 

2d.        —      above  120  and  under  160  covids        -  .  .        7-221,()91        — 

3d.        —       of  120  covids  and  under  -  -  -  -        5062,341        — 

The  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  mizen  to  the  foremast  for  the  length,  and  between  the  gangways 
for  the  breadth  ;  these  two  numbers  multiplied  together,  and  divided  by  10,  give  the  measurement  in 
covids ;  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  sum  to  be  paid  per  covid,  according  to  the  ve.-sel's  size,  gives 
the  whole  amount  of  measurement  charge.  Of  this  amount,  only  10-1  Iths  are,  properly  speaking,  the 
measurement  charge,  the  other  Uth  part  being  a  fee  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Imperial  dues. 

Once  a  year  the  hoppo  goes  in  person  to  superintend  the  measurement  of  vessels,  on  which  occasion  he 
goes  on  board  a  Company's  ship.     At  other  times  an  officer  is  sent  to  represent  him. 

The  item  next  in  importance  to  the  measurement  charge,  is  what  is  called  the  cumshaw  or  present, 
amounting,  according  to  the  reduced  rate,  to  the  sum  of  1,600  683  taels,  or  2,233  dollars,  except  on 
French,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  vessels,  which  are  required  to  pay  80  taels  more.  This  charge  does  not 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  ship ;  but  is  the  same  whether  she  carry  luO  or  1,000  tons.  The  cumshaw  is 
made  up  of  the  following  sums  :  viz. 


The  entrepot  fees  -  -  _  > 

Port  clearance  fee  _  -  -  _  . 

DifFere.nce  of  scales,  carriage  to  Pekin,  &c.,  6'75  per  cent,  on  the  above 

Fee  to  the  leang-taou,  or  superintendent  of  grain 

For  difFtrence  in  the  leang-taou's  scales,  11  per  cent,  on  the  last  named  fee 

For  making  it  into  sycee,  7  per  cent,  on  the  whole      -  - 


Taels 


Taels. 

810 'SQI 

480-420 

87 -ISO 

116-424 

1-281 

104-717 

1,600-683 


Vessels  loaded  with  rice  are  exempted  from  the  entrepot  and  leang-taou's  fees,  as  also  from  the 
measurement  charge ;  the  latter  by  command  of  the  reigning  .sovereign,  in  1825 ;  and  the  two  former  by 
previous  orders  of  the  local  government.  They  are  likewise  exempted  frt^m  certain  small  monthly  and 
daily  fees,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  discharging  the  imported  rice  ;  but  these  charges  commence  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  begins  to  take  in  an  export  cargo  ;  and  the  port  clearance  fee,  with  the  double  per- 
centage of  6f  and  7  per  cent.,  is  levied  alike  on  all  vessels.  A  vessel  importing  rice,  in  common  with 
other  vessels,  is  required  either  to  receive  an  export  cargo,  or  to  pay  about  300  dollars  in  default 
thereof 

Until  the  measurement  charge,  present,  &c.  have  all  been  duly  paid,  no  vessel  can  obtain  her  grand 
cTiop,  or  port  clearance  from  the  hoppo's  office. 

The  other  fixed  charges  besides  the  above  are,  120  dollars  for  pilotage,  in  and  out;  fees  paid  to  boats 
at  second  bar,  and  linguist's  and  comprador's  fees.  These  last  are  intended  to  remunerate  the  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  various  daily  and  monthly  charges,  and  other  petty  fees,  besides  several  unau- 
thorised sums  exacted  by  the  inferior  local  otficers.  Lists  of  these  charges  have  been  printed  ;  but  they 
vary  so  much  in  particular  instances,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  attain  any  certainty  with  respect 
to  them. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  vessel  of  the  1st  class  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  measurement 
charge,  from  which  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  port  charges  on  other  vessels  may  be  obtained  !  — 
The  Glenelg,  867  tons. 

Length  from  mizen  to  foremast,  covids  -  .  -  -  .        83-1 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  from  gangway  to  gangway         -  -  -       26-0 

And  divided  by  10,  gives  the  dimensions  ... 

Multiply  that  sum  by  -  ... 

• 
The  measurement  charge  will  be  1,701-418  taels,  which,  at  72  taels  per  100  dollars 

Spanish  dollars  -  - 

Cumshaw,  or  present,  taels  1,6C0'683,  at  72  per  100  = 
Pilotage  in  and  out        -  - 

Bar  boats  and  other  small  charges,  about  -  -- 

Linguist's  fees,  about  -  -  . 

Comprador's  fees,  about  -  ->  »  „ 

Danish  dollars    .        4,959 


. 

216-06 

Taels 

7-874755 

iollars. 

2,363 

. 

2,223 

120 

30 

173 

- 

50 

i 
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Vessels  of  the  2cl  class  are  charged  in  measurement  from  1,200  to  1,600  dollars,  and  those  of  the  SdsJzft 
from  600  to  800  dollars.     The  covid  employed  is  equal  to  about  14^  inches. 

The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  imposing  the  port  duties  is,  that  while  they  are  very  moderate  on 
ships  of  400  or  ,500  tons  burden  and  upwards,  they  are  very  heavy  on  small  ships:  and  hence  small 
country  ships  frequently  lie  off  Linting  Flora,  or  Large  Bay,  till  some  of  the  large  European  ships  come 
in  sight,  when  they  shift  their  cargoes  on  board  the  latter.  They  are  commonly  carried  up  to  Canton 
for  1  per  cent.,  by  which  means  the  duties  and  cumshaw  are  both  saved.  Chinese  junks  are  exempted 
from  the  port  dues. 

Captain  Coffin,  the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  about  400  tons  register  trading  to  China, 
informed  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  whf.le  charges  of  every  description 
falling  upon  his  ship,  in  entering  and  clearing  out  from  Canton,  including  measurement  duty,  cumshaw, 
pilotage,  victualling  of  the  skip,  and  consul's  fee,  amounted  to  between  7,000  and  8,000  dollars.— 
XCompanion  to  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  pp.  101-103. ;  First  Report,  Evidence,  p.  124.) 

British  Trade  to  Canton.  —  The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canton  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company  and  its  officers.  Tea  has 
always  been  by  far  the  principal  article  of  import ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  taste  for  this  article,  and  its  consumption  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  community, 
that  the  trade  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  monopoly,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  done.  Besides  tea,  the  Company  formerly  imported  from  China 
raw  silk,  silk  piece  goods,  nankeens,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  sandal  wood,  and  a  few  other 
articles ;  but  of  late  years  the  value  of  these  articles  has  been  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  articles  exported  in  the  East  India  Company's  ships  from  England  to  China 
consisted  principally  of  woollens,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  glass,  earthenware,  and  jewel- 
lery. Bullion  used,  formerly,  to  be  largely  exported;  but  recently  the  current  has 
begun  to  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  bullion  has  been  imported  from  China  into 
England. 


The  invoice  value  of  the  Company's  trade  between  China  and  England  in  the  under-mentioned  years 
has  been — 


Years. 

Imports  into  China  from  England. 

Exports  from  China 
to  England. 

Total  Imports 
and  Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1830-31 
1831-32 

£ 

860,093 
926,920 
593,755 
398,475* 

£ 

127,695 
1,127,518 

£ 

987,788 

2,0.54,433 

593,755 

398,475 

£ 

1,967,978 
2,231,366 
1,861,980 
1,814,043 

£ 

2,955,766 
4,285,799 
2,455,735 
2,212,518 

•  Mem.  —  There  is  an  apparent  reduction  in  thevalueof  exports  of  merchandise  from  England,  arising 
j    from  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  192,310/.  of  this  season  having  been  despatched  after  the  1st  of  May,  1832 : 
j    allowing  for  the  consignments  so  deferred,  the  imports  into  China  from  England  would  be  augmented  to 
590,785/.,  and  the  total  of  imports  and  exports  to  2,404,828/. 

East  India  House,  25th  of  April,  1833. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  merchandise  exported  from  England  to  China  during  the  years 
1814-15  and  1815-16  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  893,506/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  above  €00,000/.  a  year  in 
treasure  ;  whereas,  the  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  1830-31  and  1831-32  only  amounted  to 
592,270/.  a  year,  without  any  treasure!  This  extraordinary  decline  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  results  of 
the  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  in  the  same  years. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from 
Great  Britain  to  China  during  the  Five  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1828, 


Species  of  Goods. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

Cotton  manufactures 
Iron  in  bars  (British) 
Lead  and  shot         -           -               » 
Skins  and  furs 

Woollens                 -               -           - 
•  All  other  articles 

£ 

6,092] 
13,482 
8,793 

"674,585" 
5,095 

£ 

'  15,502 

22,430 

33,516 

532,221 

8,467 

£ 

167 
17,214 
39,221 
31,151 
652,047 
5,058 

£ 

11,995 
36,067 
41,918 

756,968 
5,082 

£ 

20,752 
24,350 
S2,154 

413,422 
3,137 

Total  value  of  exports  by  the') 
East  India  Company  to  China 3 

708,047 

612,139 

744,855 

852,030 

493,815 

Account  of  the  registered  Tonnage  employed  by  the  East  India  Compmny,  clearing  out  annually  from  the 
Port  of  Canton  for  England,  and  of  the  Charges  imposed  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Company's  Ships  in 
Canton  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


Years. 

Cleared  out  for 
England. 

Charges  in  Taels. 

Rate  per  Tael. 

Amount. 

1829 

1830 
1831 
1832 

Tonnage. 
27,904 
29,037 
27,431 
27,852 

91,518 
92,967 
85,691 
95,184 

s.     d. 

G       8 

£ 

50.506 
38,989 
28,564 
31,728 
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The  following  is  a  detailed  Account  or  the  Quantities  and  Prices  of  the  differeiit  Sorts  of  Teas  exuorte:x 
from  China  in  1824-25  and  1828-29  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  Great  Britain  and  British  America. 


Teas. 

Exported  to  England. 

Exported  to  the  North  American 
Colonies. 

1824-1825. 

1828-1829. 

1824-1825. 

1828-1829. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Prime  Cost 

Quantity. 

Average 
Prime  Cost 

Quantity. 

Prime  Cost 

Quantity. 

Average 
Prime  ^ost 

Ver  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

Lbs. 

S.     d. 

Lbs. 

S.    d. 

Lbs. 

S.    d. 

Lbs. 

s.    d. 

Bohea     -      - 

3,589,804 

0    9-301 

4,198,964 

0     9-512 

87,340 

0    9-301 

100,385 

0    9-404 

Congou     -    - 

18,773,989 

1    3-397 

16,951,171 

1    2-587 

81,733 

1    3-600 

914,616 

1    0-349 

Campoi    -     - 
Souchong 

214,153 

1    6-427 

507,881 

1    7-461 

269,456 

1  10-501 

183,498 

1  10-870 

51,312 

1    3-067 

19,768 

1    9-599 

Pekoe    -       - 

33,973 

1  11-569 

m 

_ 

3,539 

2    0-594 

Twankay 

3,791,405 

1    4-460 

5,471,633 

1    3-810 

579,120 

1    3-831 

146,753 

1    6-796 

Hyson  skm   - 

178,596 

1    5-526 

154,767 

1    4-238 

163,029 

1    3-309 

10,195 

1    4-800 

Young  hyson 

- 

- 

- 

. 

173,347 

2    2  038 

Hyson     - 

666,562 

2    7-094 

1,149,371 

2    2-263 

38,830 

2    4-730 

33,284 

2    6-037 

Gunpowder  - 

« 

- 

- 

4,953 

2    6-511 

27,517,938 

28,617,280 

1,179,150 
27,517,938 

1,229,954 
28,617,280 

29,847,234 

Whole  exports 

' 

In 

1828-29 

to  Britain  a 

nd  Ameri 

:a  in  the  yea 

r 1824-25 

28,697,088 

In  1831-32  the  total  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Company  were,  to  England,  30,203,098  lbs. ;  to  North 
American  colonies,  1,276,856  lbs. ;  being  together  31,479,954  lbs.  The  aggregate  prime  cost  (particulars  not 
Stated)  was  1,907,648/.  —  {N.  B.  —  For  full  details  as  to  the  tea  trade,  see  art.  Tea.) 

The  Company's  business  in  China  has  been  carried  on  by  an  establishment  of  public  officers,  consisting 
of  12  supercargoes  and  as  many  writers,  promoted  according  to  seniority  ;  the  former  were  paid  by  a  com- 
mission chiefly  derived  from  the  monopoly  sales  of  tea  in  England,  and  the  latter  by  fixed  salaries ;  both 
being  supplied  with  lodging  and  a  public  table  at  the  Company's  expense.  The  3  senior  supercargoes, 
called  the  select  committee,  constituted  the  governing  body,  and  had  the  whole  control,  not  only  of  the 
Company's  trade,  but  politically  of  all  British  interests  in  China.  The  entire  charges  of  the  Company's 
China  establishment  in  1828-29  were  138,526/. ;  being 


Twelve  supercargoes  -  -  . 

Twelve  writers  .  .  - 

Persons  filling  professional  and  other  distinct  offices 
Rents  and  repairs  of  private  apartments 
Rent  of  factory,  port  charges,  and  other  expenses 


£ 

53,121 
10,226 
8,857 
16,782 
49,440 


The  Company's  business  was  wholly  conducted  with  the  hong  merchants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  un- 
licensed or  outside  merchants,  as  they  are  called.  The  select  committee  divided  amongst  such  of  the 
solvent  hong  merchants  as  it  pleased,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Company's  export  and  import  cargoes,  and 
the  business  was  done  by  a  kind  of  barter;  a  system  long  banished  among  the  free  traders.  The  ships 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  China  trade  were  commonly  from  1,000  to  between  1,400  and 
1,500  tons  burden,  the  greater  proportion  being  from  1,300  to  1,400  tons. 

Trade  between  British  India  and  China.  —  This  trade  is  of  decidedly  more  value  and 
importance  than  that  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  China ;  a  result  which  seems 
mainly  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  principally  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  greatest  article  of  export  from  India  to  Canton  used  to  be  cotton  wool, 
principally  from  Bombay  ;  but  it  is  now  far  surpassed  by  opium,  the  imports  of  which 
into  China  have  sextupled  smce  1816-17,  and  are  worth,  at  present,  about  13,500,000 
dollars !  This  increase  is  the  more  extraordinary,  seeing  that  opium  is  contraband  in 
China ;  but  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  are  as  unable  to  prevent  its  introduction,  as  the 
proclamations  of  James  and  Charles  were  to  hinder  the  use  of  tobacco  in  England.  It 
is  every  where  smuggled  with  ease  and  safety.  The  trade  was  at  first  principally  con- 
ducted at  Whampoa  ;  but  the  exactions  of  the  Chinese  authorities  drove  it  to  Macao, 
where  it  increased,  but  whence  it  was  subsequently  driven  by  the  exactions  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  is  now  principally  carried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Lintin.  Here  the  opium  is 
kept  on  board  receiving  ships,  of  which  there  are  frequently  not  less  than  12  quietly 
lying  at  anchor,  without  danger  or  molestation  of  any  sort. 

The  exports  from  China  to  India  consist  of  sugar  for  Western  India,  tea,  porcelain, 
nankeens,  cassia,  camphor,  &c.  ;  but  the  ainount  of  these  is  not  very  considerable,  and 
the  returns  are  principally  made  in  bills  and  bullion. 

The  following  tables  give  very  full  details  as  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canton,  and  the  trade  between  the  latter  and  British  India,  carried  on  under  the  British 
flag,  during  the  years  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1831  and  1832. 

Most  part  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Canton  is  conducted  by  the  outside  merchants.  The  hong 
merchants  rarely  adventure  upon  transactions  in  opium,  of  which  this  trade  principally  consists. 

We  have  obtained  from  Canton,  the  following  corrected  account  of  the  British  trade  at  that  city,  in 
1831-32.  It  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  the  succeeding  account,  derived  from  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  229. 
Sess.  1833 ;  but  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  different  form,  and  more  in  detail.  Being  anxious  to  afford  all  the 
information  in  our  power  witn  respect  to  this  great  emporium,  we  did  not  think  we  should  be  warranted 
in  withholding  it. 
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Corrected  Statement  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Canton  for  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1832. 
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a)  Black  tea 
Green  tea 

To  England  per  23  ships. 

f  )  Dollars 

Sycee  equal  to  dollars 


'«)  Black  tea 
Green  tea 

To  England  per  23  ships. 


24,754,266  lbs. 
_5,448,800  — 
30^203,066      _ 


]  ,000,490 
173,467 
1,173,957  dollars. 

1,709,466  lbs. 

325,200   — 

2,032,666  — 


(d)  Per  country  ships. 


Dollart, 
1,976,930 

340,340 


(e)  To  England,  dollars  -  -    1,134,623 

Sycee,  equal  to  dollars  -        842,.307 
Calcutta,  dollars  -  .       171,542 

Sycee.  equal  to  dollars    -        168.798 
Bombay,  dollars  -  -     1,053,326 

S.  American  silver  and  1      -n^  917 
sycee  equal  to  dollars  -J     ^"'^''"^     1,577,543 
Sundry  places,  dollars  .        77^000 

Total  export  of  bullion,  sycee  included.        Dollars    5,971,815 

N.B — The   sycee  is  calculated  at  718,    with  5  per   cent, 
premium  added. 
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TOTAL  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


Trade  by  the  Company  and  their  Officers. 

Trade  by  Individuals. 

Total  Value  of  the 
British  Trade 
with  Cliina. 

Season. 

Imports. 

Exports.       1        Total. 

Imports. 

Exports.      1        Total. 

1830-31 
1831-32 

Dollars. 
6,072,961 
6,132,016 

Dollars. 
11,256,437 
11,081,252 

Dollars. 
17,329,398 
16,213,268 

Dollars. 
15,877,569 
15,408,225 

Dollars. 
8,649,286 
6,1^.3,166 

Dollars. 
24,526,855 
21,531,391 

Dollars. 
41,856,253 
37,744,659 

East  India  House,  'SSth  of  April,  1833. 

Opium  is  sold  by  the  resident  European  or  American  agents ;  and,  on  an  order  from 
these  for  its  delivery,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  smugglers,  who  come  alongside  the  ships 
at  night  to  receive  it ;  putting  the  naval  force,  Custom-house  establishment,  and  police 
of  the  empire  at  defiance.     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Opium  into  China  from  1816-17  to  1830-31,  both 

inclusive. 


Patna  and  Benares. 

Malwa. 

Total. 

Turkey. 

Seasons. 

No.  of 

Aver. 

Total 

No.  of 

Aver. 

Total 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Aver. 

Total 

Chests. 

Price. 
Dollars. 

Value. 

Cheste. 

Price. 

Value. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Price. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1816-1817 

2,610 

1,2(J0 

3.132,000 

600 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

750 

300 

375,000 

1817-1818 

2,530 

1,265 

3,200,450 

1,1.50 

612 

703,800 

3,680 

3,904,250 

1,000 

610 

610,000 

1818-1819 

3,050 

1,000 

3,050,000 

1,530 

725 

1,109,250 

4,580 

4,159.250 

700 

625 

437,500 

1S1'J-182() 

2,970 

1,235 

3,667,950 

1,620 

1,1/y 

1,915,250 

4,600 

5,583,200 

200 

975 

195,000 

IS^'i  1-1821 

3,050 

1,900 

5,795,()(K) 

1,720 

1,515 

2,605,800 

4,770 

8,4(JO,800 

30 

1,525 

45,750 

18-' 1-1825^ 

2,910 

2,075 

6,038,250 

1,718 

1,325 

2,276,350 

4,(S28 

8,314,600 

500 

1,025 

512,500 

1SL\'-182S 

1,822 

1,552 

2,828,9.:50 

4,000 

1,^^90 

5,160,000 

5,822 

7,988,930 

226 

1,270 

287,080 

1S2]-182+ 

2,910 

1,600 

4,656,000 

4,172 

925 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8,515,100 

1 

ls-i-t-18'J5 

2,655 

1,175 

3,119,625 

6,000 

750 

4,500,000 

8,655 

7,619,625 

18^J5-18-26 

.5,4.42 

913 

3,141,755 

6,179 

72.'3 

4,466,450 

9,621 

7,608,205 

No  account  has  been 

18-20-1827 

3,661 

1,002 

3,H68,565 

6,308 

942 

5,941,520 

9,969 

9,610,085 

kept     of     Turkey 

1827-1828 

5,114 

998 

5,105,073 

4,361 

1,204 

5,251,760 

9,475 

10,356,8.i3 

'    opium  during  these 

18^iS-1829 

5,961 

940 

5,604,235 

7,171 

966 

6,928,880 

1,3,132 

12,533,115 

years. 

1829-18^0 

7,143 

858 

5,149..077 

6,837 

861 

5,907,580 

14,000 

12,057,157 

183U-1831 

6,660 

869 

5,789,794 

12,100 

587 

7,110,227 

18,760, 

12,900,031 

J     1 

I'otal    - 

56,488 

-    -    64,997,204 

65,496 

-    - 

58,260,977 

121,984 

123,208,181 

3,406  1    -    .    2,462,770 

111  1831-32,  the  total  import  of  opium  into  China  was  21,062  chests,  of  the  value  of  13,917,426  dollars. 
The  stock  on  hand,  1st  of  January,  1833,  was  5,110  chests.  Nine  tenths  of  the  opium  trade  is  in  the 
iiands  of  the  British  Indians. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  general  results  of  our  trade  with  China  from  1814-15 

downwards :  — 


Account  of  the  Annual  Value  of  the  Trade  between  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  China,  from 
1814-15  to  1830-31,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  the  Trade  of  the  East  India  Company  from  that  of 

-    Individuals. 


Value  of  Exports  and  Im- 
ports between  India  and  China. 

Value  of  Im- 
ports and  Ex- 
ports between 

Total  Value  of 
the  British 

Value  of  Trade 

Value  of  Trade 

[Total. 

England  and 

of  Individuals 

of  the  Company 

On  Account  of 

On  Account  of 

China  on 

China. 

with  China. 

with  China. 

Individuals. 

the  Company. 

.the  Company. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814-15 

2,573,940 

221,589 

2,795,529 

2,955,776 

5,1. ^A, 295 

2,573,940 

3,177,355 

1815-16 

2,379,026 

356,470 

2,735,496 

4,285,799 

7,021,295 

2,379,026 

4,6-l2,v69 

1816-17 

3,034,031 

230,()83 

3,264,114 

2,962,062 

6,226.176 

3,034,031 

3,192,145 

1817-18 

3,.327,770 

710,100 

4,037,870 

2,183,022 

6,220,892 

3,327,770 

2,89;i,122 

1818-19 

3,516,.332 

364,543 

3,880,875 

2,065,389 

5,946,264 

3,516,3o2 

2,429,932 

1819-20 

2,190,137 

334,807 

2,524,944 

3,092,456 

.5,617,400 

2,190,137 

3,427,263 

ls2(.'-21 

3,328,039 

602,994 

3,931,033 

2,935,904 

6,866,937 

S,328,0;.9 

3,538,898 

18yl-22 

3,011,010 

469,657 

3,480,667 

2,700,425 

6,181,092 

3,011,010 

3,170,(82 

1822-23 

3,047,792 

189,304 

3,237,096 

i, 642,845 

5,879,941 

3,047,792 

2,832.149 

1823-24 

2,734,509 

721,425 

3,455,934 

2,815,048 

6,270,982 

2,734,5(,9 

3,536.473 

1824-25 

2,832,191 

326,591 

3,158,782 

2,600,060 

5,758,842 

2,832,191 

2,9i.6,651 

i8-.'5-26 

3,943,729 

291,603 

4,2.35,332 

2,687,013 

6,922,345 

3,943,729 

2,978,616 

18-6-27 

3,764,404 

362,405 

4,126.809 

3,176,901 

7,i03,7lO 

3,764,404 

3,539,306 

182/ -28 

4,951,678 

376,247 

5,o27,925 

2,83h,.-.97 

8,164,322 

4,951,678 

3,212,644 

1828-29 

3,795,966 

43 -,388 

4,229,354 

2,517,726 

6,747  ,OfcO 

3,795,966 

2,951,114 

1829-30 

308,767 

2,490,947 

. 

- 

2,799,714 

18.i(;-31 

. 

363,7+1 

- 

2,983,437 

- 

- 

3,347,228 

The  statem 

ents  from  Ind 

ia  for  1829-lJ 

330  and  18C0- 

1831  are  not  ^ 

et  received. 
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Account  of  the  Quantity  of  each  Article  of  Chinese  Produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each 

5fear 

from  1793  to  1831, 

both  inclusive. 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneou, 

Ve«rs. 

Tea. 

Silk. 

Nankeen 
Cloths. 

Articles 
of  Chinese 
Produce. 

Years. 

Tea. 

Silk. 

Nankeen 
Cloths. 

Articles 
of  Chinese 
I'roduce. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pieces. 

Value  L.  i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pieca. 

Value  L.         M 

1793 

16,067,331 

171,998 

26,692 

1813 

The  records  of  this  year  were  destroyed  by  liie.H 

179i 

23,710,774 

99,671 

374!398 

19,809 

1814 

26,110,550 

150,629 

783,253 

29,054 

1795 

27,208,003 

158,225 

146,365 

19,186 

1815 

25,602,214 

216,129 

8SJ6,797 

19,474 

1796 

6,184,623 

12,968 

48,642 

23,062 

1816 

36,234,380 

88,987 

396,453 

29,050 

1797 

16,235,125 

78,520 

77,338 

23,252 

1817 

31,467,073 

103,367 

564,226 

35,703 

1798 

44,873,112 

136,196 

257,473 

25,054 

1818 

20,065,728 

146,878 

409,349 

19,510 

1799 

15,090,080 

63,604 

184,490 

17,131 

1819 

23,750,413 

141,325 

523,852 

55,595 

1800 

15,165,368 

92,385 

170,917 

25,960 

1820 

30,147,994 

271,115 

969,746 

70,827 

1801 

29,804,739 

131,335 

366,851 

29,293 

1821 

30,731,105 

275,110 

569,062 

z^firA 

1802 

27,356,502 

75,588 

274,921 

19,054 

1822 

27,362,766 

222,673 

287,431 

23,419 

1803 

30,843,134 

74,538 

232,894 

23,134 

1823 

29,046,885 

392,717 

412,076 

73,935 

1804. 

26,680,784 

90,362 

264,407 

26,184 

1824 

31,681,977 

293,014 

1,010,494 

69,618 

1805 

28,538,825 

76,359  .  252,207 

15,198 

1825 

29,345,699 

142,676 

399,998 

75,963 

1806 

22,155,557 

18,607  :  376,234 

10,504 

1826 

29,840,401 

405,185 

431,520 

124,569 

1807 

12,599,236 

55,277 

72,135 

11,474 

1827 

39,746,147 

208,287 

99,698 

97,752 

1808 

35,747,224 

117,855 

484,647 

17,617 

1828 

32,678,546 

288,916 

529,602 

95,412 

1809 

21,717,310  1    90,fi()3 

287,720 

14,288 

1829 

30,544,382 

606,444 

919,255 

103,077 

1810 

19,791,356  1    54,376 

305,009 

14,890 

1830 

31,897,546 

456,991 

593,339 

94,131 

1811 

21,231,849  1    81,397 

316,616 

9,630 

1831 

31,648,922 

476,692 

857,171 

89,796 

1812 

28,318,153  !    86,197 

503,276 

12,929 

1 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  of  their  Tonnage, 

that  entered  Inwards  in  the  United  Kingdomil 

from  China  in  each  Year,  from  1793-94  to  1831-32,  both  inchisive. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons.        ( 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1793-4 

18 

17,436 

1806-7 

9 

11,083 

1819-20 

24 

28,451 

1794-5 

21 

20,234 

1807-8 

24 

31,797 

1820-21 

23 

28,692 

1795-6 

5 

4,856 

1808-9 

15 

19,290 

182 i -22 

19 

24,975 

1796-7 

17 

14,354 

1809-10 

13 

17,272 

1822-23 

19 

26,013 

1797-8 

32 

37,682 

1810-11 

15 

18,984 

1823-24 

21 

28,237 

1798-9 

13 

12,731 

181112 

19 

25,324 

1824-25 

19 

25,970 

1799-1800 

10 

12,840 

1812-13 

21 

27,227 

1825-26 

23 

27,894 

1800-1 

22 

27,407 

1813-14 

19 

24,466 

1826-27 

29 

35,969 

18'Jl-2 

21 

24,531 

1814-15 

21 

24,890 

1827-28 

25 

29,833      - 

1802-3 

24 

25,994 

1815-16 

25 

33,075 

1828-29 

20 

27,904 

1803-4 

17 

22,279 

1816-17 

27 

28,032 

1829-30 

23 

29,111 

1804-5 

18 

24,191 

1817-18 

15 

20,000 

1830-31 

21 

27,879       1! 

1805-6       1       15 

19,100       I 

1818-19 

16 

21,210 

1831-32 

22 

27,«40 

New  Regulations  as  to  the  British  Trade  with  Canton.  —  Notwithstanding  the  oppo-i 
sition  made  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  trade  to  China:  has,  at  length,  been  thrown 
open  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  British  merchants  may  now  freely  trade 
to  all  places,  accessible  to  Europeans,  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  We  con-, 
gratulate  our  readers  on  the  opening  of  this  new  and  almost  boundless  field  for  the 
display  of  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  channel  in  which  it  would  be 
prudent  for  any  one  not  possessed  of  adequate  capital  and  the  necessary  skill  to  embark. 
But  the  example  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  free  traders  from  India  to  China,  shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  to  prevent  its  being  as  success- 
fully prosecuted  by  individuals  as  that  to  any  other  country.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  is  as  yet  quite  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  destined  to  become,  now  that  the  incubus  of  monopoly  is  removed. 
The  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hindostan,  in  1814,  has  more  than  trebled  our  trade  with 
India ;  and  a  similar  result  may  be  fairly  anticipated  in  the  case  of  China.  In  making 
these  remarks,  we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  throw  any  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
the  East  India  Company.  It  is  due  to  its  directors  to  state  that  they  have  always, 
evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  extend  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  and  to  carry  ife 
on  in  the  most  economical  inanner.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
could  succeed.  The  affairs  of  all  great  associations  must  necessarily  be  managed 
according  to  a  system  of  routine,  by  the  intervention  of  salaried  oflficers.  And  it  were 
an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  such  persons  should  display  the  same  enter- 
prise,  or  that  they  should  manage  the  affairs  intrusted  to  their  care  with  the  sam 
w'o.lchful  attention  to  details,  and  the  same  regard  to  economy,  as  private  individuals 
trading  on  their  own  account,  and  reaping  all  the  advantage  of  successful,  as  they  must  abide 
all  the  loss  resulting  from  unsuccessful,  adventures.  Speculations  may  be  eminently 
profitable  to  the  latter,  that  would  have  been  highly  injurious  had  they  been  attempted  by 
the  former.  It  is  true  that  the  too  great  ardour  of  competitors  may  occasionally  render 
even  the  best  business  unprofitable  to  those  engaged  in  it ;  but  if  this  be  an  evil,  it  is 
one  that  is  inseparable  from  all  commercial  undertakings  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  it  will  be  oftener  or  more  severely  felt  in  the  trade  to  Cantonj 
than  in  that  to  Petersburgh  or  any  other  port. 
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In  conducting  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  —  a  people  whose  institutions  and  habits 
differ  so  very  widely  from  those  of  Europeans,  —  it  is  essential  that  due  circumspection 
should  be  used,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  any  one  to  give  them  reasonable 
grounds  of  offence.  The  experience  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  other  foreigners, 
besides  the  English,  resorting  to  Canton,  shows,  we  think,  pretty  clearly,  that  the 
amount  of  danger  from  the  circumstances  just  adverted  to  is  not  very  considerable.  I 
is  right,  however,  as  already  stated,  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ing any  interruption  to  the  trade  from  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  any  individual. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  there  are  provisions  in  the  act  opening  the  trade,  enabling  his 
Majesty  to  appoint  superintendents  of  the  trade  to  China,  who  are  to  be  authorised  to  issue 
regulations  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  all  individuals  engaged  therein  are  to  be  obliged  to 
submit.  These  regulations  will,  no  doubt,  be  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  just  offence 
being  given  to  the  natives,  without  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  the 
traders.  There  is  one  very  questionable  clause  in  the  act  —  that  which  authorises  the 
imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty  on  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade,  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  establishments  in  China.  We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  this  important  statute. 
Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  93.  Foa  regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India. 
Repeal  of  the  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  ^c.  —  Having  stated  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  trade  to  China 
should  be  opened  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  should 
be  repealed,  except  such  parts  thereof  as  relate  to  Asiatic  sailors,  Lascars,  being  natives  of  the  territories 
under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  except  also  as  to  such  voyages  and  adventures 
as  shall  have  been  actually  commenced  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act ;  and  as  tr  any  suits  and  pro- 
ceedings which  may  have  been  commenced,  and  shall  be  depending  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1834;  and 
from  and  after  the  said  22d  day  of  April,  1834,  the  enactments  herein-after  contained  shall  come  into 
operation.  —  §  1. 

Repeal  of  Prohibitions  upon  the  Importation  of  Tea  and  Goods  from  China,  imposed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107. 
and  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  — So  much  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.,  intituled  "An  Act  for  the  general  Regulation  of 
the  Customs,"  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea,  unless  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London  ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  prohibits  the  import- 
ation into  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  from  China,  unless  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the 
port  of  London  ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  requires  that  the  manifests  of  ships  departing  from 
places  in  China  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  also  that 
so  much  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  British  Possessions 
abroad,"  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  tea  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and  into  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other  British  possessions  in 
America,  and  unless  by  the  East  India  Company,  or  with  their  licence ;  shall  be,  from  and  after  the  22d 
day  of  April,  1834,  repealed ;  and  thenceforth  (notwithstanding  any  provision,  enactment,  &c.  to  the 
contrary)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  carry  on  trade  with  any  countries  bCyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  htreights  of  Magellan.  —  §  2. 

List  of  Persons  on  board  any  Ship  arriving  in  India  to  be  delivered  to  Officers  of  Customs.  —  The  person 
in  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  any  place  in  the  possession  of  or  under  the  government  of 
the  said  Company  shall  make  out,  sign,  and  deliver  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs,  or  other  person 
lawfully  authorised,  a  true  and  perfect  list,  specifying  the  names,  capacities,  and  descriptions  of  all  per- 
sons who  shall  have  been  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the  time  of  its  arrival ;  and  if  any  person  having 
the  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  make  out,  sign,  and  deliver  such  list,  ha  shall  forfeit  100/.,  half 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Company  ;  ,and  if 
the  Company  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same,  then  the  whole  penalty  shall  belong  to  the  Company.  —  §  3. 
Penalties  how  recoverable.  — The  penalties  and  forfeitures  aforesaid  to  be  recoverable  by  action  of  debt, 
bill,  &c.  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  India,  or  elsewhere,  to  which  jurisdiction 

shall  be  afterwards  given ^  4- 

Three  Superintendents  of  the  China  Trade  to  be  appointed.  —  Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  objects  of 
trade  and  amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  in  them  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  it^shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty, 
by  any  commission  or  warrant  under  his  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  3  superintendents  of  the  trade  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  to  and  from  the  said  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  promoting  such 
trade,  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  to  grant  such 
salaries  to  such  superintendents  and  officers,  as  his  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient.  —  k5. 
\  His  Majesty  may  issue  Orders  and  Commissions  to  have  force  in  China.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  by  any  such  order  or  commission  as  to  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  expedient  and  salutary, 
to  give  to  the  said  superintendents,  or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authorities  over  and  in  respect  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  vithin  any  part  of  the  said  dominions;  and  to  issue  directions 
and  regulations  touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
within  the  said  dominions  ;  and  to  impose  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  imprisonments,  for  the  breach  of  any 
;  such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  order  shall  be  specified  ;  and 
to  create  a  court  of  justice  with  criminal  and  admiralty  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  by 
his  Majesty's  subjects  Avithin  the  said  dominions,  and  the  ports  and  havens  thereof,  and  on  the  high  seas 
I  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  China ;  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  superintendents  herein-before  men- 
tioned to  be  the  officer  to  hold  such  court,  and  other  officers  for  executing  the  process  thereof;  and  to 
grant  such  salaries  to  such  officers  as  may  appear  reasonable.  —  \  6. 

Superintendents,  8^c.  not  to  accept  Gifts.  —  No  superintendent  or  commissioner  appointed  under  this 

act  shall  accept  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  any  gift,  gratuity,  or  reward,  other  than  the  salary 

granted  to  him  as  aforesaid,  or  be  engaged  in  any  trade  or  traffic  for  his  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  ot 

any  other  person  or  persons.  —  ^7. 

I      A  Tonnage  Duty  to  be  imposed,  to  defray  the  Expense  of  Establishments  in  China.  —  It  shall  be  lawful 

I  for  his  Majesty  in  council,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  to  impose,  and  to 

i  empower  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  think  fit  to  collect  and  levy  from  or  on  account  of 

any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  entering  any  port  or  place  where  the 

said  superintendents  or  any  of  them  shall  be  stationed,  such  duty  on  tonnage  and  goods  as  shall  from  time 

to  time  be  specified  in  such  order  or  orders,  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  tonnage  the  sum  of  5s.  for  every 

ton,  and  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  goods  the  sum  of  10s.  for  every  1(A)/.  of  the  value  of  the  same,  the 

fund  arising  from  the. -collection  of  which  duties  shall  be  appropriated,  in  such  manner  as  his  Majesty 

shall  direct,  towards  defraying  the  expens^es  of  the  establishments  by  this  act  authorised  within  the  said 

dominions :  provided  always,  that  every  order  in  council  issued  by  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  published 

'  in  the  London  Gazette  ;  and  that  every  such  order  in  council,  and  the  amount  of  expense  incurred,  and 

of  duties  raised  under  this  act,  shall  be  annually  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament.  —  §  8. 

■Limitation  of  Actions.   -  The  next  and  last  clause  contains  the  usual  provisions  as  to  the  limitation  of 
ar  tions,  8iC.  —  ^  9. 
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American  Trade  with  China.  —  The  American  intercouise  with  China  coixtmenced 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  speedily  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  obtained  from  the  United  States  the  subjoined  account  of  the  American  trade  at  Canton  in 
1831-3^.  This  interesting  document  exhibits  in  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  imported  by 
the  Americans  into  Canton,  and  of  those  exported  ;  the  latter  are  divided  according  to  their  destination. 

Statement  of  the  American  Import  and  Export  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Canton,  during  the  Season  of  1831-32L' 


Imports. 


Bills  of  exchange 
Spanish  dollars 


Dot. 


10,295  picvils  Quicksilver,  at  70 

24,S92     -       Lead       -       -  4A 

4,18t      -        Iron    -  -     2| 

1,949     -       Crude  ginseng  54 

799     -       Clarified   do.  72^ 

Cochineal        -  200 

Copper            -  20^ 

Sandal  wood  -  5 

Rice  &  paddy  2 


376 

4,652 

1,400 

10,761 

402 


Opium 


170     -       Cotton 


2,510 
2,286 


770 
1,07 


Spelter 
Cotton  yam 
Tobacco 
Pearl  shells 
Tin 
900  boxes  Tin  plates 
3,418  pieces  Broad  cloths 


820 
2,880 
56,178 
19,802 
6,492 
10,334 


Camlets 
Long-ells 
Long  cloths      ■ 
Chintz 
Cambrics 
Domestics 
24',566  dozen  Handkerchiefe 
11,722  Land  otter  skins 
1,591  Sea  otter  skins 
9,369  Fox  skins 
1,868  Beaver  skins 
71  Seal  skins 
180,000  Cigars 
Wine,  value 
Watches 
Glass 
Morocco  skins 

Sundry  merchandise 


550 
Taels. 

-      8 
Dol. 

-  o7 

-  10 

-  5 

-  16 

7 
30 
23 

8 

t^ 
2 
3 


720,650-00 

112,014-00 
12,332-75 

105,24600 
54,302-50 
75,200-00 
95,366-00 
7,000  00 
21,342-00 

221,100-00 

1,888-88 

11,922-50 

84,582-00 

6,010-00 

3,850-00 

17,152-00 

6,300-00 

102,540-00 

18,860-00 

23,040-00 

238,756-50 

79,208-00 

12,984-00 

31,002-00 

36,849-00 

76,193-00 

66,822-00 

11,240-00 

12,339  00 

142-00 

2,160-00 

2,300-00 

10,000-00 

2,000-00 

500-00 


Dollars 

2,480,87100 

667,252-00 


2,283,684-53 
100,000-00 


5,999,731-97 


Exports. 


To  the  United  States. 

Chests.  Picids.   Taels. 

12,182  Bohea  -    7,309-20  at  11 

37,151  Souchong    -  24,147-85  -   18 

3,212  Twankay    -    1,991-40  -  24 

17,671  Hyson  skin  -    8,835-50  -  24 

40,065  Young  hyson  26,0 12-25  -  44 

9,346  Hvson  -    4,486-08  -  46 

4,514  Imperial     -    3,159-80  -  54  , 

4,603  Gunpowder     3,682-40  -  58 

2,245  Pouchong   -    1,122-50  -  20 

517  Pekoe  -        258-50  -  50 

200  Congou        -        120-00  -  16 


131,706 


81,155-52 


34,822 
68,063 
8,507 
23,157 
22,292 
28,986 
8,459 
7,998 
5,645 
6,963 
276 
3,500 
10,677 
33,901 
4,417 
350 
109 


Embroided  crape  shawls. 
Damask  do.  do. 
pieces  Crape 

Handkerchiefs 

Senshaws 

Black  sarsneti    [  - 

White  do 

Levantines 

Do.  satin 

Satins 

Satin  damask 

Camlets 

White  pongees 

Sutchnen  do. 

Mixed  lutestrings  • 
piculs  Sewings 
-        Raw  silk        - 


13 
18 
9 
11 

f 
400 
370 


54,700  pieces  Blue  Nankeens     -    70 

67,585    -       Company'sNankeens  50 

3,541  piculs  Cassia  -  -    10^ 

38    -        Cassia  oil        -        -  130 

25    -        Camphor    -  -    14 

584    -        Rhubarb        -         -    30 

1,101    -       Sweetmeats  -    15 

2,318    -       Sugar     -{2>000   _-     4 

15,915  boxes  Crackers    -  -      IK 

313    -       Vermilion  -    42 

2,844  rolls    Matting  -      5 

65,200  gross  Pearl  buttons  -    17 

China  ware  and  grass  cloth,  in  value 
Sundry  merchandise,  in  value  - 


To  Europe. 

Chests. 

300  Bohea 
720  Souchong    - 
1,550  Congou 
413  Campoy 
125  Twankay        -' 
321  Hyson  skin 
354  Young  hyson 
216  Hyson 
74  Imperial 
72  Gunpowder 
294  Pekoe       -     ^ 

4,485 

30  piculs  Sweetmeats. 
150    -       Cassia. 
5    -        Vermilion.' 
The  above  Investments  1 
per  invoices 


Piculs. 
21000 
468-00 
1,007-50 
268-45 
77-60 
160-50 
170-11 
103-68 
61-80 
57-60 
145-00 

2,720^ 


Europe, 


To  South  America  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Brig  Chilian's  cargo,  value    - 

-  Bogota's 

-  Diana's 


Disbursements  of  22  vessels,  at  6,000 
8  Rice  vessels  1,000 
5  Lintin        -    400 


Taels. 

80,401  2  0 
434,661  5  0 

47,794  5  5 
212,052  0  0 
,145,859  0  0 
206,359  6  8 
170,629  2  0 
213,579  2  0 

22,450  0  0 

12,925  0  0 
1,920  0  0 


Dollars. 
121,877-00 
119,11000 
66,549-00 
138,954-00 
211,774-00 
231,968-00 
67,672-00 
71,982-00 
70,662-00 
90,545-00 
4,968  00 
31,500-00 
117,447-00 
152,554-50 
30,919-00 
140,000-00 
40,330-00 


38,290-00 

33,792-50 

37,180-00 

4,940-00 

600-00 

17,520-00 

16,515-00 

J-  10,544-00 

23,872-50 

13,146-00 

14,220-00 

11,084-00 

7,550-00 

100,000  00 


40,000-00 
70,000-00 
40,000-00 


132,000-00 
8,000-00 
2,000-00 


5,999,731-97 


It  results  from  this  statement,  that  the  American  trade  at  Canton,  in  1831-32,  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000  dollars,  being  equal  to  three  fourths  of  that  carried  on  at  Canton  during  the  same  year  oa 
account  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  dealings  of  the  Americans 
are  principally  carried  on  with  the  outside  merchants.  Captain  Colfin,  and  other  American  gentlemen 
examined  by  the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  China  trade^  speak  in  strong  terms  of 
the  facility  and  expedition  with  wh<ch  business  may  be  conducted  at  Canton. 
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The  following  statement   shows  the  amount  of  the  American  trade  from  1829-30  to 
1831-32,  according  to  the  returns  furnished  to  pai-liament  by  the  East  India  Company. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Port  of  Canton  by  the  Subjects  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  Years  1829-30  to  1831-32. 


Years. 

Imports  into  China. 

Exports  from  China. 

Total  Value  Im- 
ports and  Exports. 

Sale  Value 
Merchandise. 

DoUars. 

Total  Value. 

Total  Value. 

1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 

Dollars. 
2,793,988 
2,871,320 
2,383,685 

Dollars. 

1,123,644 

183,655 

667,252 

Dollars. 

3,917,632 
3,054,975 
3,050,937 

Dtllars. 
4,108,611 
4,263,551 
5,857,732 

Dollars. 

8,026,243 
7,318,526 
8,908,669 

I      Bills  of  exchange  negotiated  toy  the  Americans  in  1829-30,  393,650  dollars;  ditto  in  1830-31,  1,168,50C 
I  dollars  ;  ditto  in  1831-32,  2,480,871  dollars.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  229.  Sess.  1833,  p.  13.) 

Trade  of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  8(C.  at  Can/ow.  —  Respecting  the  extent  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 

i  French,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  trades,  we  have  no  data  to  lay  before  the  reader  on  which  reliance 

i  could  be  placed:   but  they  are  inconsiderable  and  fluctuating,  compared  with  the  branches  already 

described.    The  Dutch  trade  is  probably  the  largest ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  in 

Holland,  the  Dutch  are  unable  to  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Americans.     The  Portu- 

I  guese  trade,  particularly  that  with  the  possessions  of  Portugal  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  considerable 

I  during  the  war,  but  has  since  greatly  declined.    A  nation  of  more  spirit  than  the  Portuguese  would,  with 

I  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of  the  convenient  station  of  Macao,  be  able  to  carry  on  the 

1  Chinese  trade  with  superior  success.     There  is  a  considerable  intercourse,  carried  on  in  Spanish  ships, 

I  between  Canton  and  Manilla.     The  Philippine  Islands  afford  many  commodities  in  demand   in   the 

I  Chinese  markets  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  the  only  European  people  allowed  openly  to  trade  with  the  busy 

and  commercial  port  of  Amoy,  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ;  unfortunately,  however,  they  are  deficient  in 

the  skill  and  enterprise  required  fully  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.     It  appears  from  the 

official  accounts,  published  by  the  French  government,  that  in  1831,  only  2  ships,  of  the  burden  of  585  tons, 

cleared  out  from  French  ports  for  China.     This,  we  believe,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  trifling 

extent  to  which  the  great  article  of  Chinese  produce,  tea,  is  consumed  in  France. 

Trade  with  the  Indian  Islands,  ^c.  —  In  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Crawfurd  gave  the  following  instructive  details  with 
respect  to  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China :  — 

Native  Foreign  Trade  of  China.  —  "  The  principal  part  of  the  junk  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  four  con- 
tiguous provinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  Chekiang,  and  Kiannan. 

i      "No  foreign  trade  is  permitted  with  the  island  of  Formosa;  and  I  have  no  means  of  describing  the 

[  extent  of  the  traffic  which  may  be  conducted  between  China,  Corea,  and  the  Leechew  Islands.  The 
following  are  the  countries  with  which  China  carries  on  a  trade  in  junks  :  viz.  .Japan,  the  Philippines,  the 

i  Soo-loo  Islands,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Rhio,  the  east  coast  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.     The  ports  of  China  at  which  this 

i  trade  is  conducted  are  Canton,  Tchao-tcheou,  Nomhong,  Hoeitchcon,  Suheng,  Kongmoon,  Chang-lim, 
and  Hainan,  in  the  province  of  Canton ;  Amoy  and  Chinchew,  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ;  Ningpo  and 
Siang-hai,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang;  and  Soutcheon,  in  the  province  of  Kiannan.  The  following 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  junks  carrying  on  trade  with  the  different 

r  places  already  enumerated ;  viz. 


Japan  10  junks,  two  voyages 

Philippine  Islands 

Soo-loo  Islands 

Borneo  13,  Celebes  2 

Java       -  .  - 

Sumatra 


Junks.  Junks. 

20         Singapore  8,  Rhio  1  -  -       9 

13         East  coast  of  Malay  peninsula        -       6 
4         Siam  -  -  .  -      89 

15         Cochin  China  -  -  -      20 

7  Cambodia  -  -  -        9 

10         Tonquin  -  -  -      20 

—  Total  222. 

'  "This  statement  does  not  include  a  great  number  of  small  junks  belonging  to  the  island  of  Hainan, 
which  carry  on  trade  with  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Singapore.  Those  for  Siam 
amount  yearly  to  about  50,  and  for  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions  to  about  43  ;  these  alone  would  bring 
the  total  number  of  vessels  carrying  on  a  direct  trade  between  China  and  foreign  countries  to  307.  I'he 
trade  with  Japan  is  confined  to  the  port  of  Ningpo,  in  Chekiang,  and  expressly  limited  to  10  vessels ;  but 
as  the  distance  from  Nangasaki  is  a  voyage  of  no  more  than  4  days,  it  is  performed  twice  a  year. 

"With  the  exception  of  this  branch  of  trade,  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  two  provinces  Chekiang  and 
Kiannan,  which  are  famous  for  the  production  of  raw  silk,  teas,  and  nankeens,  is  confined  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam  ;  and  none  ol  this  class  of  vessels,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  have  ever  found  their  way  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  number  of 
these  trading  with  Siam  is  24,  all  of  considerable  size ;  those  trading  with  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions 
16,  also  of  considerable  size;  and  those  trading  with  the  PhiUppines  5  ;  making  in  all  45,  of  which  the 
average  burden  does  not  fall  short  of  17,000  tons.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  describing  this  branch  of 
the  Chinese  commerce,  as  we  do  not  ourselves  at  present  partake  of  it,  and  as  we  possess  no  direct  means 
of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  it.  All  the  junks  carrying  on  this  trade  with  Siam  are  owned  in 
the  latter  country  and  not  in  China;  and  I  am  not  sure  how  far  it  may  not  also  be  so  in  the  other  cases. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  similar  commerce  will,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade,  extend  to  Singapore ;  and 
that  through  this  channel  may  eventually  be  obtained  the  green  teas  of  Kiannan,  and  the  raw  silks  of 
I  Chekiang. 

"  Besides  the  junks  now  described,  there  is  another  numerous  class,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
colonial  shipping  of  the  Chinese.  Wherever  the  Chinese  are  settled  in  any  numbers,  junks  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found  ;  such  as  in  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  &c. ;  but  the  largest  commerce  of 
this  description  is  conducted  from  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions,  especially  from  Siam,  where  the 
!  number  was  estimated  to  me  at  200.  Several  junks  of  this  description  from  the  latter  country  come 
annually  to  Singapore,  of  which  the  burden  is  not  less  than  from  300  to  400  tons 

"  The  junks  which  trade  between  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  some  of  them  owned  and  built 
m  China;  but  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  latter  countries,  particidarly  in  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
Of  those  carrying  on  the  Siamese  trade,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  out  of  the  89,  of  considerable  size,  were 
1  represented  to  me  as  being  built  and  owned  in  Siam.  The  small  junks,  however,  carrying  on  the  trade  oi 
Hainan,  are  all  built  and  owned  in  China. 

"  The  junks,  whether  colonial  or  trading  direct  with  China,  vary  in  burden  from  2,000  piculs  to  15,00Q, 
or  carry  dead  weight  from  120  to  900  tons.  Of  those  of  the  last  size  I  have  only  seen  3  or  4,  and  these  were 
at  Siam,  and  the  same  which  were  commonly  employed  in  carrying  a  mission  and  tribute  yearly  from  Siam 
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to  Canton.     Of  the  whole  of  the  large  class  of  junks,  I  should  think  the  average  burden  will  not  be  over. 

rated  at  300  tons  each,  which  would  make  the  total  tonnage  employed  in  the  native  foreign  trade  of  China 
between  60,000  and  70,00(J  tons,  exclusive  of  the  small  junks  of  Hainan,  which,  estimated  at  150  tons  each, 
would  make  in  all  about  80,000  tons. 

"  The  junks  built  in  China  are  usually  constructed  of  fir  and  other  inferior  woods.  When  they  arrive 
ill  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  the  Malayan  islands,  they  commonly  furnish  themselves  with  masts,  rudders,  and 
wooden  anchors,  of  the  superior  timber  of  these  countries.  The  junks  built  in  Siam  are  a  superior  class 
of  vessels,  the  planks  and  upper  works  being  invariably  teak.  The  cost  of  ship-building  is  highest  at  the 
port  of  Amoy  in  Fokien,  and  lowest  in  Siam.  At  these  places,  and  at  Chang-lim  in  Canton,  the  cost  of  a 
junk  of  8,000  piculs,  or  476  tons  burden,  was  stated  to  me,  by  several  commanders  of  junks,  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

At  Siam        -   ,  -  -  -  -  •         7,400  dollars. 

Chang-lim        -  .  .  -  .        16,000      — 

Amoy       .--...       21,000      — 

A  junk  of  the  size  just  named  has  commonly  a  crew  of  90  hands,  consisting  of  the  following  officers, 
besides  the  crew  ;  a  commander,  a  pilot,  an  accountant,  a  captain  of  the  helm,  a  captain  of  the  anchor,  and 
a  captain  of  the  hold.  The  commander  receives  no  pay,  but  has  the  ad  vantage  of  the  cabin  accommodation 
for  passengers,  reckoned  on  the  voyage  between  Canton  and  Singapore  worth  150  Spanish  dollars.  He  is 
also  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  receives  a  commission,  commonly  of  10  per  cent,  on  ihe  profits  of  such 
share  of  the  adventure,  generally  a  considerable  one,  in  which  they  are  concerned.  The  pilot  receives  for 
the  voyage  200  dollars  of  wages,  and  50  piculs  of  freight  out  and  home.  The  helmsman  has  15  piculs 
of  freight  and  no  wages.  The  captains  of  the  anchor  and  the  hold  have  9  piculs  of  freight  each  ;  and  the 
seamen  7  piculs  each.  None  of  these  have  any  wages.  The  officers  and  seamen  of  the  colonial  junks  are 
differently  rewarded.  In  a  Siamese  junk,  for  example,  trading  between  the  Siamese  capital  and  Singapore, 
of  6,000  piculs  burden,  the  commander  and  pilot  had  each  100  dollars  for  the  voyage,  with  12  piculs  of 
freight  apiece.  The  accountant  and  helmsman  had  half  of  this  allowance,  and  each  seaman  bad  13  dollars, 
with  5  piculs  of  freight. 

"  In  construction  and  outfit,  Chinese  junks  are  clunisyand  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  Chinese  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  navigation,  saving  the  knowledge  of  the  compass :  notwithstanding  this,  as  their 
pilots  are  expert,  their  voyages  short,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  sail  except  at  the  height  of  the  monsoons, 
when  a  fair  and  steady  7  or  8  knots'  breeze  carries  them  directly  from  port  to  port,  the  sea  risk  is  very 
small.  During  13  years'  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  trade,  I  can  recollect  hearing  of  but  4  ship-  j 
wrecks  ;  and  in  all  these  instances  the  crews  were  saved. 

"  The  construction  and  rigging  of  a  Chinese  junk  may  be  looked  upon  as  her  proper  registry,  and  they 
are  a  very  effectual  one  ;  for  the  least  deviation  from  them  would  subject  her  at  once  to  foreign  charges 
and  foreign  duties,  and  to  all  kinds  of  suspicion.     The  colonial  junks,  which  are  of  a  more  commodious 
form  and  outfit,  if  visiting  China,  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels.     Junks  built  in  Siam,    :   '* 
or  any  other  adjacent  country,  if  constructed  and  fitted  out  after  the  customary  model,  are  admitted  to 
trade  to  China  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  built  and  owned  in  the  country.     If  any  part  of  the  crew 
consist  of  Siamese,  Cochin  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  the  latter  are  admitted  only  at  the  port  of  Canton; 
and  if  found  in  any  other  part  of  China,  would  be  seized  and  taken  up  by  the  police  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  Europeans.     The  native  trade  of  China  conducted  with  foreign  countries  is  not     i  [J 
a  clandestine  commerce,  unacknowledged  by  the  Chinese  laws,  but  has  in  every  case  at  least  the  express 
sanction  of  the  viceroy  or  governor  of  the  province,  who,  on  petition,  decides  the  number  of  junks  that     \^ 
shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  it ;  and  even  enumerates  the  articles  which  it  shall  be  legal  to  export  and 
import.     At  every  port,  also,  where  such  a  foreign  trade  is  sanctioned,  there  is  a  hong  or  body  of  security   ; 
merchants  as  at  Canton  ;  a  fact  which  shows  clearly  enough  that  this  institution  is  parcel  of  the  laws  or   ! 
customs  of  China,  and  not  a  peculiar  restraint  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  with  Europeans.  i 

"The  Chinese  junks  properly  constructed  pay  no  measurement  duty,  and  no  cumshaw  or  present;   I 
duties,  however,  are  paid  upon  goods  exported  and  imported,  which  seem  to  differ  at  the  difTerent  ! 
provinces.     They  are  highest  at  Amoy,  and  lowest  in  the  island  of  Hainan.     The  Chinese  traders  of  ! 
Siam  informed  me  that  they  carried  on  the  fairest  and  easiest  trade,  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions,    \ 
in  the  ports  of  Ningpo  and  Siang-hai  in  Chekiang,  and  Soutcheon  in  Kiannan.     Great  dexterity  seems  \i^ 
every  where  to  be  exercised  by  the  Chinese  in  evading  the  duties.     One  practice,  which  is  very  often    jiu 
followed,  will  afford  a  good  example  of  this.     The  coasting  trade  of  China  is  nearly  free  from  all  duties     lUin 
and  other  imposts.     The  merchant  takes  advantage  of  this;  and  intending  in  reality  to  proceed  to  Siam     Ij'i' 
or  Cochin  China,  for  example,  clears  a  junk  out  for  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  the  payment  of  i  ]£ 
duties.     When  she  returns  she  will  lie  4  or  5  days  off  the  mouth  of  the  port,  until  a  regular  bargain  i  ' 
be  made  with  the  Custom-house  officers   for  the  reduction  of  duties.     The  threat  held  out  in  such 
cases  is  to  proceed  to  another  port,  and  thus  deprive  the  public  officers  of  their  customary  perquisites.    I 
was  assured  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  merchants  of  Cochin  China,  as  well  as  by  several     ■  p 
commanders  of  junks  at  Singapore.     From  the  last-named  persons  I  had  another  fact  of  some  consequence,  ;    fl 
as  connected  with  the  Chinese  trade  ;  viz.  that  a  good  many  of  the  junks,  carrying  on  trade  with  foreign 
ports  to  the  westward  of  China,  often  proceeded  on  voyages  to  the  northward  in  the  same  season.     In  this 
manner  they  stated  that  about  20  considerable  junks,  besides  a  great  many  small  ones,  proceeded  annually 
from  Canton  to  Souchong,  une  of  the  capitals  of  Kiannan,  and  in  wealth  and  commerce  the  rival  of 
Canton,  where  they  sold  about  200  chests  of  opium  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  Canton  prices. 
Another  place  where  the  Canton  junks,  to  the  number  of  5  or  6,  repair  annually,  is  Chinchew,  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  within  the  Gulf  of  Pecheley,  or  Yellow  Sea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  37th  degree  of 
lutitude."  —  {Appendix,  Report  o/1830,  p.  298.) 


A  Chinese  ship  or  junk  is  seldom  the  property  of  one  individual.      Sometimes  40,  50,  i 
or  even  100  different  merchants  purchase  a  vessel,  and  divide  her  into  as  many  different 
compartments  as  there  are  partners ;  so  that  each  knows  his  own  particular  part  in  the 
ship,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  fit  up  and  secure  as  he  pleases.      The  bulk-heads,  by  which 
these  divisions  are  formed,  consist  of  stout  planks,  so  well  caulked  as  to  be  completely  i 
water-tight.      A  ship  thus  formed  may  strike  on  a  rock,   and   yet  sustain   no  serious 
injury ;  a  leak  springing  in   one  division  of  the  hold  will  not   be   attended  with  any  ; 
damage  to  articles  placed  in  another  ;   and,  from  her  firmness,  she  is  qualified  to  resist 
a  more  than  ordinary  shock.      A  considerable  loss  of  stowage  is,  of  course,  sustained ; 
but  the  Chinese  exports  generally  contain  a  considerable  value  in  small  bulk.      It  is  only      ,^' 
the  very  largest  class  of  junks  that  have  so  many  owners;  but  even  in  the  smallest  class;  k"' 
the  number  is  very  considerable.  '.,' 

Population  of  China.  —  The  most  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  popu-  j| ,. 
lation  of  the  Chinese  empire.      According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  "j  ^J; 
it  was  found,  by  a  census  taken  in  1813,  to  amount,  for  China  Proper,  to  367,821,000 
Vast  as  this  number  must  certainly  appear,  it  does  not,  taking  the  prodigious  extent 
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territory  over  which  it  is  spread  into  account,  give  more  than  268  individuals  to  a 
square  mile, — a  density  inferior  to  that  of  several  European  countries.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  practice  of  under-rating  their  numbers  in  their  returns 
to  government.  —  {Companion  to  Anglo- Chinese  Calendar,  p.  156.)  We  are,  however, 
wholly  without  the  means  of  coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  credit 
to  be  attached  to  this  census. 

Price  Current.  — A  perusal  of  the  subjoined  Price  Current,  published  at  Canton,  the  1st  of  December, 
1832,  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  various  articles  and  their  prices  in  the  Canton 
market,  at  the  very  height  of  the  shipping  season. 


Canton,  1st  of  December,  1832. 


!  Imports. 


Amber 
Asafoetida 
Biche  de  m 


very  superior 
Bees'  wax 

Betel  nut  ... 

Birds'  nests 
Camphor,  Barus 
Cloves,  Molucca 

Mauritius 
Cochineal,  Europe,  garbled 

ungarbled 
Copper,  South  America 

at  Lintin  for  exportation 
Japan 
Coral  fragments 
Cotton,  Bombay 
Bengal 

Madras  (old)  10-3 :  (new) 
Cotton  goods,  British,  viz. 
Chintzes  28  yds. 

Longcloths     "10  do. 
Muslins  20  do.        -        - 

Cambrics         12  do.  ... 

Monteith's  bandannoes,  scarlet 

blue,  &c.  - 
Cotton  yarn.  No.  16.  to  20. 
No.  20.  to  50. 
No.  30.  to  40. 
No.  40.  to  70. 
Cow  bezoar  -  ... 

Cudbear      .... 
Cutch,  Pegu  .... 

tbony,  Mauritius 

Ceylon      -  .  •  . 

Elephants'  teeth,  1st,  5  to  8  to  a  picul 
2d,  12  to  15      do.     • 
3d,  18  to  25      do.    - 
cuttings 
Fishmaws  ... 

Flints 
Gambier 
Ginseng,  crude 

clarified 
Iron  bar,  1  to  3  inch 

rod,  \  inch  and  under 
scrap 
Lead,  pig 

Mace        ... 
Myrrh        .... 
Nutmegs        -  - 

Olibanum,  garbled,  10  :  ungarbled 
Opium,  Patna  (nominal) 
Benares      do. 
Bombay     do. 
Damaum   do. 
Turkey       do. 
Pepper,  Malay    ... 
Putchuck         -  - 

Quicksilver 
Rattans  ... 

Rose,  Maloes        ... 
Saltpetre  at  VVhampoa 

Lintin 
Sandal  wood,  Indian 

Sandwich  Island    . 
Sapan  wood,        ... 
Sharks'  fins 

very  fine 
Skins,  rabbit 

seal  ... 

sea  otter 
land  do.  > 

beaver 

fox        -  .  .         .    cts.  70 

Smalb,  (for  a  small  supply)         Sp.  drs.  20 
.      4^ 


Sp.  drs.  8   to    14  per  catty. 
4^      -      per  picul. 
8    to    15        _ 
36    -     .50        _ 


not  wanted. 

30       -       per  catty. 

25   to    26  per  picul. 


70       . 

70       - 

-     50   to  70 

-    cts.  50 

Sp.  drs.  1    to   li 

.     70-80 


8  J 


5 
950 
950 
825 
825 


none, 
to  18 

none, 
to    6 


per  picul. 


-    2-50 


8ii 
10 
li 


Steel,  English 

Swedish,  in  kits 
Stockfish 
Si)elter 

Thread,  gold  and  silver 
Tin  plates 


none. 

0   9  _ 

.  16  _ 

_    -    7  — 

1-80  to  2  _ 

23    to  24  _ 

28-40  — 

45     -  50  per  100. 

1-80  to  2  each. 

45    to  50  — 

5    -     6i  _ 

^^  -  3  - 

90  _ 

60  per  picul. 


5  .    per  cwt. 

5  to    6  per  picul. 
3.i  to   4  _ 

32    -    35  per  catty. 

6  -    per  box. 


Tin,  Banca  -  •        Sp.  drs.  15        -     per  picul. 

Straits',  1st  quality  -  -      14  to  14^        — 

Woollens,  broad-cloth  -  .       1-40  -  1  50  per  yard. 

Camlets,  English,  55  yds.  by  30  ins.  14   -  15    per  piece. 

,  Dutch,    40  do.  by  28  do.  26   -  28  — 

,  do.  broad,  40  do.  by  33  do.  26  -  28  — 

Long-ells  -  -  .       7         -  — 

Scarlet  cuttings  •  -     SO    to  90  per  picul. 

Exports. 
2  here        Sp.  drs.  2-25     -    per  picul. 


Alum,  at  Macao, 
Aniseed,  star 

oil  of  -  - 

Bamboo  canes 

Brass  leaf  ... 

Camphor,  at  Macao,  none  :  at  Canton 
Cassia  (shipped  outside),  9 :  at       do. 

buds  (new) 
China  root  -  .  . 

Cubebs  ... 

Dragon's  blood        ... 
Galangal        ... 
Gamboge  ... 

(ilass  beads 
Hartall 
Lead,  white 

red 
Molher-of-pearl  shells 
Musk  .... 

Nankeens,  Company's  1st 

2d,    1st  sort 
2d  do. 


10  to  11 
150  -  per  catty. 
14  to  16  per  1,000. 
45  -  46  per  box. 
28  -  30  per  picul. 
12    -  13  — 


3^         -       - 
none. 
80  to  100         — 
4J        -  — 

75    to  85         — 
16    -  22  — 

12     -  13  — 

10  -  - 

11  -  - 
20  to  22  — 
70  to  110  percattv. 
72  to  74  per  100. 
52  -  — 
47  to  48  — 
38-40        — 

small        ...  none, 

blue  Nankin,  small  (9^  yds.  12  ins.)         do. 

large,  (10^  do.  13  do.)    85    to  90         — 
Canton  .  -     62    -   63         — 

Oil  of  cassia  -  -  .  .        IJ        -    percattv. 

Rhubarb        -  -  .  -      62    to  55  per  picul. 

Silk,  raw.  Nankin,  Taysaam       .         -   333 


Tsatlee 
Canton,  No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


No.  5, 


■ii 


-  352 

taels  260  to  265 

-  250 

-  225  to  230 

-  140 
.    Sp.  drs.  90 

.     70 


Sugar,  raw 

'Pingfa 
Sugar  candy,  Chlnchew     . 

Canton,  1st  sort 
2d   do. 
Tea,  Bohea 
Congou 
Campoy 
Souchong 
Peko 

Ankoi  souchong 
Hyson 

skin 
young 
Gunpowder 
Twankay 
Orange  peko 
Caper 
Tortoiseshell 
Turmeric 
Tutenague 

Vermilion  .  • 

Whangees 


-  taels 


63 
5-2  to  5-6 
6-2  to  6-4 
.11 

6-6       - 

none. 

12    to  15 

20    -  28 

28    -  30 


.55-70  — 

.26-35  — 

.45-50  — 

.64-66  — 

.    30    -  32  — 

-  20  -  21  — 
.  20  .  22  — 
.     20    -  22  — 

Sp.  drs.  5    -    5^  _ 

-  34  to  35    per  box. 
.     22    •  25  per  1,000. 

Bullion. 
Gold       -        98  touch  -  -      drs.  23|    per  tael. 

Syi  ee  silver  at  Lintin,  1  to  2  per  cent,  premium. 
Spanish  dollars,  entire  ...  none. 

Republican  do.     -  -  -  -  do. 

Exchanges. 
London,  per  Sp.  dr.,  5  months'  sight. 

Bills  suitable  for  negotiation  in  India,  drs.  4'3. 

Other  bills  -  -     "Tlrs.  4-4  to  4-5. 

Bengal  Co.'s  207  Sicca  rupees,  per  100  Sp.  drs.,  30  days'  sight 
Private  bills   210        do.  -  do.  do. 

Bombay         218  Bombay  rupees  do.  do. 


CANVAS  (Fr.  Toile  a  voile  ;  Ger.  Segeltuch ;  It.  Canevazza,  Lona  ;  Rus.  Parussnoe 
volotno,  Parussina  ;  Sp.  Lona),  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly  used  for  sails 
for  shipping.  Masters  of  ships  are  required  to  make  entry  of  all  foreign-made  sails 
and  cordage,  not  being  standing  or  running  rigging,  in  use  on  board  their  respective 
ships,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  Sails  in  actual  use,  and  fit  and  necessary  for  such  ship, 
are  imported  free ;  but  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  are  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 

of  20  per  cent (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  56.)    It  had  been  the  practice  for  a  considerable 

period  to  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  canvas  or  sail-cloth  ;  these,  however, 
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finally  ceased  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  2., 
new  sails  were  ordered  to  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  name  and  place  of  abode ;  but 
this  regulation  was  repealed  by  the  10  Geo.  4.  c.  43.   §  9. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  "  This  substance,  which  has  been  improperly  termed  elastic  gum, 
and  vulgarly,  from  its  common  application  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  paper,  India 
rubber,  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  different  plants  in  hot  countries.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  Jatropha  elastica,  and  Urceola  elastica.  The  juice  is  applied  in  succes- 
sive coatings  on  a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun  ;  and  when  of  a 
sufficient  thickness,  the  mould  is  crushed,  and  the  pieces  shaken  out.  Acids  separate 
the  caoutchouc  from  the  thinner  part  of  the  juice  at  once,  by  coagulating  it.  The  juice 
of  old  plants  yields  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight ;  that  of  younger  plants  less.  Its 
colour,  when  fresh,  is  yellowish  white,  but  it  grows  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most  remarkable  property ;  when  warmed,  as  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out  to  7  or  8  times  their  original  length,  and 
will  return  to  their  former  dimensions  nearly.  Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid,  but  warmth 
restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed  to  the  fire,  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  burns  with 
a  bright  flame.  In  Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  light  as  a  candle."  —  (  lire's  Dictionary.) 
Caoutchouc  promises  to  become  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance.  M.  de 
la  Condamine,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  commimicate  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  it,  mentions,  that,  owing  to  its  being  impervious  to  water,  it  was  made  into 
boots  by  the  Indians. — (  Voyage  de  la' Riviere  des  Amazones,  p.  76.)  It  is  now  employed  in 
a  similar  way  here.  Means  have,  within  these  few  years,  been  discovered  of  reducing  it 
to  a  state  of  solution ;  and  when  thin  filaments  of  it  are  spread  over  cloth  or  any  other 
substance,  it  is  rendered  impervious  alike  to  air  and  water.  Air  cushions  and  pillows 
are  manufactured  in  this  way  ;  as  are  water-proof  cloaks,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  &c.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braces  and  other  articles  which  it  is  desirable 
should  possess  considerable  elasticity  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  em- 
ployed still  more  extensively,  and  in  a  still  greater  variety  of  ways. 

Previously  to  1830,  the  importations  of  caoutchouc  were  comparatively  inconsiderable.  In  that  year  they 
amounted  to  about  52,000  lbs.  ;  while,  during  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1833,  the  quantity  entered 
for  consumption  amounted  to  178,676  lbs.  Its  price  varies  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  The  duty  has  been 
judiciously  reduced  from  5d.  per  lb.  to  Is.  per  cwt. 

CAPERS  (Fr.  Capres ;  Ger.  Kappern ;  Du.  Kappers  j  It.  Cappari ;  Sp.  Alca-  \ 
parras  ;  Rus.  Kaperszu  ;  Lat.  Capparis),  the  pickled  buds  of  the  Capparis  spinosa,  a 
low  shrub,  generally  growing  out  of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  and  the  fissures  of  rock.s,  in 
most  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  Capers  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  best  from  Toulon  in  France.  Some  small 
salt  capers  come  from  Majorca,  and  a  few  flat  ones  from  about  Lyons.  The  duty  of  6d. 
per  lb.  on  capers  produced,  in  1832,  1,553^.  5s.  4d.  nett,  showing  that  62,130  lbs.  had 
been  entered  for  home  consumption.  I 

CAPE-TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  territory  in  South  Africa ;  lat.  33°  55'  56"  S.,  j 
long.  18^21'  E.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Table  Bay,  about  32  miles  north  "rom  the  ] 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  territory  to  which  it  gives  its  ! 
name.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1650  ;  and  remained,  with  the  territory 
subject  to  it,  in  their  possession,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795.  It  was  restored 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  being  again  captured  by  the  British  in  1806, 
it  was  finally  ceded  to  us  in  1815.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  many  of  them  being  watered  by  canals,  and  planted  on  each 
side  with  oaks.  The  population  in  1829-30  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  in 
the  Cape  Almanac,  to  13,103  free  persons  and  5,838  slaves,  making  together  18,491. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength.  Table  Bay  is  capable  of 
containing  any  number  of  ships ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  which,  during 
the  montlis  of  June,  July,  and  August,  throw  in  a  heavy  swell,  that  has  been  productive 
of  many  distressing  accidents.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  drawback  upon  Cape- Town, 
which  in  all  other  respects  is  most  admirably  fitted  for  a  commercial  station.  At  the 
proper  season,  however,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  monsoon.  Table  Bay.  is 
perfectly  safe ;  while  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  provisions,  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  above  all  its  position,  render  it  a  peculiarly  desirable  resting  place  for  ships 
bound  to  or  from  India,  China,  Australia,  &c. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  Table  Bay  is  taken  from  the  survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
executed  by  Lieut.  Vidal  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Owen. 

References  to  the  Plan.  —  A,  light-house,  furnished  with  double  lights.  They  may  be  seen  clearly  off 
deck  at  16  miles'  distance ;  but  thev  do  not  appear  double  till  within  6  or  7  miles  to  the  westward  ;  from 
the  northward  only  one  light  is  seen.  K,  Lion's  Rump.  C,  Table  Mountain.  D,  Devil's  Peak,  in  lat 
33°  57' 2".     E,  Robbin  Island.     F,  Salt   River.     The  figures  denote  the  soundings  in  fathoms. 

Port  Instructions.  —  Art.  1.  On  the  arrival  of  merchant  vessels  in  Table  Bay,  a  proper  berth  will  be 
pointed  out  to  the  masters  thereof  by  the  port  captain,  when  he  boards  them  ;  and  no  master  of  a  merchant 
Tcssel  shall  sliift  his  berth  without  permission  from  the  port  captain,  unless  in  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
\i  hen  he  must  report  his  having  done  so  as  early  as  possible  at  the  Port-office. 
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\        2.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  considerable 
I     quantity  of  merchandise,  a  berth  will  be  pomted  out  to  him  as  close  to  the  jetty,  or  other  landing  place, 
j     as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other  circumstances  will  admit.     And  the  master  will  then  moor  with  two 
I     bower  anchors,  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  N.N.E.,  taking  especial  care,  in  so  mooring,  not  to  overlay  the 
'     anchors  of  any  other  ship,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the  vessel  near  him  a  foul  berth.     Ships  and  vessels 
I     touching  in  Table  Bay  for  water  and  refreshments  alone,  may  ride  at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchor- 
age ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  veer  out  80  or  90  fathoms,  if  they  ride  by  a  chain 
cable,  as  the  liability  of  starting  or  fouling  the  anchor,  or  breaking  the  chain,  will  thereby  be  greatly 
lessened  ;  and  if  riding  by  a  rope  or  coir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or  good  kedge,  to  steady  the  ship ;  and 
in  both  cases  the  other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  in  perfect  readiness  to  let  go.     When  the  vessel  is 
properly  moored  with  bower  anchors,  or  well  secured  with  a  bower  and  stream  anchor,  and  with  good 
cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes,  the  master  will  then  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship  by  the  bearings  of  2 
land-marks,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  ;  and  should  accident  occur,  by  which  the  vessel  may  drift  from 
this  situation,  or  lose  her  anchors,  a  good  bearing  and  depth  of  water  must  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  the 
same  must  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  port  captain.     It  is  particularly  recommended  that  vessels  be  kept 
I    as  snug  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  periodical  winds,  which  at  times  blow  with  consider- 
able violence. 
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The  district  subject  to  Cape- Town  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  contains  every  variety 
of  soil,  from  the  richest  level  land  to  the  wildest  mountain,  and  tracts  destitute  of  even 
the  appearance  of  vegetation.  The  climate  fluctuates  between  the  two  extremes  of  rain, 
and  drought.  On  the  whole,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be  pretty  equally- 
balanced  ;  and  the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  the  industrious  emigrant,  if  not  very 
alluring,  are  certainly  not  discouraging. 

Population.  —  According  to  the  official  returns,  the  population  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
1831,  consisted  of — 


Whites  and  Free  Coloured. 

Male.  Female. 

48,672  44,043 


Slaves. 

Male.  Female. 

18,812  15,321 


Total      126,848  J 

but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  population  considerably  exceeds  what  is 
given  in  this  statement,  and  that  it  may  be  taken  at  140,000. 

Produce,  —  Large  quantities  of  corn  of  a  very  good  description  are  produced  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape- Town  ;  but  its  free  exportation  is  restrained ;  none 
being  allowed  to  be  sent  abroad,  except  a  specified  quantity  decided  upon  by  government 
after  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  crops !  This  restriction,  Mr.  Thompson  tells 
us  (  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  p.  395.),  has  neither  produced  regular  prices  nor  averted 
scarcity.  It  has,  however,  been  in  no  common  degree  injurious  to  the  colony ;  and  it 
is  really  surprising  that  systems  of  policy  universally  condemned  in  England  should  be 
allowed  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over  any  of  our  colonies.  The  Mauritius  and 
Rio  Janeiro  are  the  principal  markets  for  the  corn  of  the  Cape. 

Large  quantities  of  wine,  and  of  what  is  called  brandy,  are  produced  at  the  Cape ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Constantia,  they  are  very  inferior.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  the  duties  recently  imposed  on  Cape  wines ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  without 
any  good  foundation.  The  real  effect  of  allowing  their  importation  at  a  comparatively 
low  duty  is  not  to  occasion  their  direct  consumption,  but  to  cause  them  to  be  employed 
as  a  convenient  means  of  adulterating  others ;  so  that,  besides  being  injurious  to  the 
revenue,  such  reduction  of  duty  promotes  fraudulent  practices,  and  detracts  from  the 
comforts  of  the  public. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hides,  skins,  and  horns  are  exported.  They  are  princi- 
pally brought  from  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony ;  and  the  trade  has 
increased  very  fast  during  the  last  6  or  7  years.  Horses,  butter,  beef,  ivory,  whale  oil, 
aloes,  argol,  and  various  other  articles,  are  among  the  exports. 

The  imports  at  the  Cape  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  furni- 
ture, haberdashery,  soap,  paper,  books,  and  portions  of  most  articles  used  in  this  country. 
Piece  goods  and  teak  timber  are  imported  from  India,  tea  from  China,  sugar  from  India 
and  the  Mauritius,  &c. 

Revenue,  §-c.  —  The  total  revenue  of  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  year  J  832  amounted  to 
130,808/.  7s.  S^d. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  126,889/.  Os.  9|c/. ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  3,919/.   6s.    lOfc/.  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Trade.  —  The  trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  independent  natives  is  subjected  to 
various  restraints,  of  which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover  the  policy.  The  sale 
of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  to  the  natives  has  been  prohibited  ;  a  regulation  which 
might  have  been  a  judicious  one,  had  they  not  been  able  to  obtain  them  from  any 
one  else.  But  the  Americans  have  begun  to  trade  at  Natal,  on  the  eastern  coast,  ' 
and  have  liberally  supplied  the  natives  with  these  and  various  other  articles  ;  so  that  by 
keeping  up  the  regulation  in  question,  we  merely  exclude  ourselves  from  participating  in 
what  might  be  an  advantageous  trade. 

According  to  the  accounts  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  values  of  the  products  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1831,  were  as  under— 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great  Britain            -                 -                 -     "~          . 
British  colonies                  -              -                  -           . 
Foreign  states          .... 

Totals       - 

£ 

281,445 
37,751 
25,855 

127,468 
70,957 
14,700 

j^  345,051 

^213,125 

I 


During  the  same  year,  the  ships  and  tonnage  entering  inwards  from,  and  clearing  outwards  to,  the 
undermentioned  countries,  were :  — 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                | 

Britain                .... 
British  colonies       -                  ... 
Foreign  states              •     5          .              .          . 

Totals       - 

Ships. 

79 
88 
38 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

20,737 
29,960 
14,769 

104 
75 
52 

ss,?m 

19,097 
9,915 

205 

65,466 

231        1      62,405      1 
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'  Articles  exported  from  ike  Cape.  — The  following  account  of  the  exports  from  the  Cape  in  1829  is 
taken  from  the  Cape  Almanac  for  1831.  It  is  the  most  complete  of  any  that  we  have  seen,  and  its 
accuracy  may  be  depended  upon. 

Articles,  the  Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  Cape  Colony,  exported  during  1829. 


Aloes,  375,736  lbs.  and  61  casks  and  cases, 

estimated  value  -  - 

Argol,  22,42'2  lbs. 

Butter,  105,519  lbs.  and  152  casks  and  jars     - 
Beet,  pork,  and  tongues,  salted,  1,780  casks  and 

kefts 
Reer,  .1,306  gallons 
Biscuits  and  rusks,  20,000  lbs. 
Corn,  grain,  meal,  &c.,  viz. 

Barley  and  oats,  13,553  muida 

Beans  and  peas,  60  muids  -  -1 

Bran,  36,.532  lbs. 

Flour,  7H,224  lbs.  -  -  -! 

Wheat,  24,236  muids  -  -I 

Cheese  ...  . 

Curiosities  ... 

Confectionery  ... 

Candles,  11,584  lbs. 

Carriages  ... 

Feathers,  ostrich,  539  lbs.  and  31  boxes 
Fisti 
Fruits,  dried,  133,333  lbs. 


Gum,  16,943  lbs.  and  2  cases 

Hides,  horse  and  ox,  79,035  pieces 

Horns,  244,610  in  number 

Hav,  29,160  lbs.  ... 

Horses,  314  in  number  -  -  . 

Ivory,  25,497  lbs.  and  227  tusks,  bundles  and 

casks  ... 

Lime,  72  half-aams  -  •  - 

Leather,  2  cases  .  .  . 

Mules,  48  head 

Oil,  whale,  34,662  gallons  and  90  casks 
Oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  444  head 
Polonies  -  .  .  . 

Potatoes  and  onions,  367  muids 
Poultry  ... 


£    s.  d. 


2,794  0  0 

535  0  0 

5,5-0  16  4J 

4,353  7  \h 

240  0  0 

228  0  0 

4,163  6  0 

87  0  0 

121  0  0 

866  0  0 

23,449  0  0 

31  10  0 

467  12  6 

29  0  0 

383  0  0 

>38  0  0 

1,917  0  0 

1,589  10  5 

4,236  0  0 

49  0  0 

413  2  0 

96  0  0 

.'53,722  18  5^ 

5,989  6  0 

79  0  0 

8,753  0  0 

3,759  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

688  0  0 

4,023  6  0 

1,782  0  0 

63  0  0 

169  0  0 

1.'58  0  0 

Salt,  28  8  muids 

Sheep,  3,282  in  number ;  pigs,  33  ;  goats,  2 

Spirits,  viz. 

Brandy,  1,408^  gallons 

Ijiqueurs,  24  gallons 
Soap,  1,218  lbs. 
Saddlery  smd  harness 
Skins,  viz. 

Goat,  91,781  pieces  and  55  bundles 

Seal,  3,928  pieces 

Sheep,  77,343  pieces 

Calf,  1,414  pieces  and  2  bundles 

Kabbit  and  mole,  490  pieces 

Karosses,  1  case 
Tallow,  13,333  lbs. 
Vinegar,  428  gallons 
Wine,  ordinary,  1,548,977^  gallons 

Constantia,  2,874  gallons 
Wool,  33,280  lbs.  and  11  bags 
Wood        .... 
Whalebone,  13,038  lbs.  and  229  bundles 
Wax,  bees',  910  lbs. 
Zebras,  4  head  ... 


Navy. 


£    s. 

28  16 
1,506  10 

85  0 

20  0 

24  0 

23  0 

514  15 

834    0 

3,795    0 

169    0 

14    0 

7  10 


408 

,            13  0 

146,936  0 

2,137  0 

1,220  0 

73  10 

1,392    0 


Supplies  io  his  Majesty' 

Beef,  fresh,  13.7,662  lbs. 

Biscuit,  259,616  lbs. 

Bread,  soft,  118,480  lbs. 

Klour,  67,422  lbs. 

Hay,  5,630  lbs. 

Kaisins,  10,722  lbs. 

Sbee[<,  34  in  number,  and  oxen  23 

Vegetables,  30,0 1 3  lbs. 

Wine,  ordinary,  18,091  Imperial  quarts 
Total  estimated  value  of'colonial  pro 
(luce  and    manufactures    exported  ^£ 
during  the  year  1829        ... 


22 
148 

0 
0 

717 

0 

2,859 

0 

740 

0 

632 

0 

26 

0 

191 

0 

83 

0 

306 

0 

1,432 

0 

285.247 

285,247  15  10^ 


Custom-house  Regulations,  Fees,  &c. 


On  Admission  of  a  Ship  to  Entry,  observe  — 

1.  The  ship's  register  must  be  lodged  in  the  Custom-house, 
until  the  vessel  clear  again  for  sea. 

2.  The  manifest  of  the  cargo  on  board  for  this  place  must 
be  deposited  there. 

3.  l"he  cockets  of  cargoes  shipped  from  any  place  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  for  this  place  must  also  be  deposited  there. 

From  the  endorsement  of  such  cockets,  an  extract  is  to  be 
made,  which  will  show  the  contents  of  the  different  packages 
on  board,  and  facilitate  the  making  out  of  the  entries. 

4.  In  making  out  the  declarations,  the  value  by  invoice  of 
the  different  commodities  must  be  given  by  the  importer,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Custom-house  to  estimate  the  duties  pay- 
able, and  to  send  in  to  government,  annually,  the  required 
statement  of  the  total  duties  received  upon  the  several  articles 
imported. 

In  the  clearing  of  a  Ship  outwards,  observe  — 
r  1.  The  master  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  harbour 
master,  that  the  tonnage  duties  of  the  port  have  been  paid. 

2.  The  export  manifest  must  be  examined  with  the  permits 
granted,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  packages  have  been 
shipptd  without  a  permit. 

3.  Export  declarations  must  be, sent  in  by  the  several 
shippers,  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  or  produce 
shipped  by  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  colony. 

4.  When  Cape  wine  is  shipped  for  exportation  to  England, 
affidavit  of  the  particular  description  of  such  wine  must  be 
delivered,  and  a  certificate  granted,  by  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller of  customs,  to  the  master,  of  his  having  received  such 
affidavit. 

5.  Manifests,  in  triplicate,  of  such  goods  as  are  shipped 
from  the  Cape  for  Great  Britain,  must  be  delivered,  signed, 
and  sworn  to  by  the  mjister,  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller. 

The  original  of  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  master  to 
accompany  the  cargo. 

The  duplicate  to  be  forwarded,  by  the  first  conveyance  sail- 
ing  subsequently  to  the  vessel  containing  the  original,  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs  in  England  or  Scotland  respectively, 
as  the  case  may  happen. 

And  the  triplicate,  written  on  or  covered  with  a  stamp,  to 
remain  as  an  office  copy. 

iV.B.  — Ships  taking  in  cargoes  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
are  required  to  deliver  only  original  and  duplicate  manifests. 

Description  of  Stamvs  required.  L.    s.  d. 

From    1  to  10  tons  of  goods  shipped  from  the  Cape     0     7    6 

10-20  -  .  .  .  -     0  15    0 

20-50  -  -  -  -    1  10    0 

50  and  upwards       -  ■  -  -     2    5    0 

6.  When  whale  oil  or  whale  bone  is  shipped  from  the  Cape 
for  England,  the  proprietor  of  the  whale  fishery  is  to  make 
oath,  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  same  were 
bond  ,fide  the  produce  of  fish,  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea, 
actually  taken  and  caught  wholly  by  his  Majesty's  subjects 
usually  residing  in  this  colony  ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller 
is  to  grant  a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  seal  to  the  master, 
testifving  that  such  oath  hath  been  made  before  him. 

7.  \Vhen  salted  seal  skins  are  shipped  from  the  Cape  for 
England,  the  shipper  is  to  make  oath  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  that  the  same  are  really  and  boxdjide  the  skins  cf 


seals  taken  and  caught  on  the  coast  appertaining  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  wholly  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  usually  residinff 
in  this  colony  ;  and  that  all  the  salt  used  in  tl.e  curing  or 
preserving  of  the  same  was  not  made  in,  or  exported  from. 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller  is 
to  grant  a  certificate  to  the  master  accordingly. 

8.  The  original  manifest,  and  a  copy  thereof,  of  ships  touch, 
ing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  cargoes  from  the  east- 
ward for  England,  to  be  delivered  and  sworn  to  by  the  master 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller.  The  original  to  be  returned 
to  the  master,  and  the  copy  forwarded  from  the  Custom-house 
to  the  commissioner  of  customs. 

9.  If  any  part  of  such  cargo  shall  be  discharged  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  collector  or  comptroller  is  to  indorse  upon 
the  manifest  the  part  of  the  cargo  so  discharged,  and  verify 
the  same. 

10.  The  usual  fees  to  be  charged,  viz.  —  L.  s.  d. 
Entrance  -  •  -  .  -060 
Clearance  -  -  .  -  -060 
Landing  (or  shipping)  cargo        -           .           -        •    0   15    0 


Landing  (or  shipping!  pan  cargo                .  -  0  7  6 

Coastwise :  Landing  (or  shipping)  part  cargo  -  0  1  6 

Manifest  of  goods  taken  in  here        .       "    »  -  0  1  6 

Coastwise:  Entrance — gratis. 

Clearance              -              -          .              .  -  0  1  6 

Landing  (or  shipping)  cargo         -           -  -  0  3  0 

In  obtaining  Permits,  observe  — 

1.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  any  person  whatever. 

2.  The  duties  are  to  be  collected  on  all  imports,  whether 
intended  for  private  use,  for  presents,  or  for  trade ;  except  on 
wearing  apparel  accompanying  the  proprietor. 

Or  on  specie. 

On  garden  seeds. 

On  horses  (exclusive  of  geldings). 

On  goods  lodged  in  the  Custom-house  stores  for  exportation. 

On  goods  transhipped  in  the  bay  for  other  ports  (provided 

neither  bargain  nor  sale  of  them  have  taken  place). 
On  naval  stores. 
On  government  stores  (provided  an  order  be  sent  from  go- 

3.  Is.  6d.  is  charged  for  every  permit  for  goods  exceeding 
the  value  of  71.  lOs.  shipped  or  landed,  and  9d.  on  goods  under 
71. 10s.  value ;  as  also  9d.  for  every  baggage  permit. 

Wliarfage  Dues.  L.   t.  d. 

Every  pipe,  puncheon,  or  cask  equal  in  size  or  larger 

than  a  pipe  -  -  -  -    0     1     6 

Every  half-pipe,  or  any  description  of  cask  larger 

than  a  half-aam  -  -  -  -009 

For  every  hoist  at  the  crare        -  -  -         .009 

For  every  horse  -  -  .  -    0    7    6 

For  all  oxen  -  -  .  -  -    0     1     6 

For  a  sheep  -  -  .  .  .    (i    o    4i 

For  a  pig        -  -  -  .  .004* 

For  evei^  case  measuring  J  a  ton,  or  larger  .016 

Port  Dues. 

Upon  all  vessels  entering  this  port  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
per  ton,  4 J</. 

Upon  all  vessels  entering  this  port  to  procure  refreshments} 
or  for  any  purpose  short  of  trade,  per  ton,  2^rf. 
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Regulations  as  to  Trade.  —  All  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  are  subject  (on  importation  into  England)  to  the  same  duties  as  are 
imposed  on  the  like  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  except  when  any  other  duty  is  expressly  laid  on  them.  —  (3  &  4  Will,  4. 
c.  56.  ft  9.)  • '~- 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  in  council  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  directions  and  make  such  regulations  touching  the  trade  and  com- 
merce to  and  from  any  British  possessions  in  Africa,  as  to  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  most 
expedient  and  salutary ;  and  if  any  goods  be  imported  or  exported  in  any  manner  contrary  to  such  order 
of  his  Majesty  in  council,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the 
same.  —  §  73.  ■  ■>         •  .- 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  re-export,  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  to  any 
foreign  place,  any  coals,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  no  such  coals  shall  be  shipped  at  any 
of  such  possessions^  to  be  exported  to  any  British  place,  until  the  exporter  or  the  master  of  the  exporting 
vessel  shall  have  given  bond,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  in  double  the  value  of  the  coals,  that  such  coals 
shall  not  be  landed  at  any  foreign  place.  —  \  85. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  shipper  of  any  wine,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  its  dependencies, 
which  is  to  be  exported  thence,  to  go  before  the  chief  officer  of  customs,  and  make  and  sign  an  affidavit 
before  him,  that  such  wine  was  really  and  bond  fide  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  such  officer  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  administer  such  affidavit,  and  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof,  setting  forth  in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  wine  is  to  be  exported, 
and  the  destination  of  the  same.  —  \  78, 

Duties.  —  A  duty  of  3?  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  importation  (by  British  vessels)  of  all  articles  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  foreign  Europe,  America,  or  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  the  value  by  the  importer.  No  abatement  or  reduction  whatever  admitted,  ex- 
cept of  the  duties  and  landing  charges  payable  on  the  importation  thereof. 

An  additional  duty  of]*.  Qd.  per  gallon  is  charged  on  the  importation  of  arrack,  rum,  gin,  liqueurs, 
whisky,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  brandy  excepted. 

No  tea  may  be  landed,  unless  the  permission  of  the  East  India  Company's  agent  be  first  obtained..' 

No  ammunition  may  be  landed  or  shipped,  unless  the  permission  of  government  be  first  obtained. 

Commission — The  following  rates  of  commission  are  charged  and  allowed,  namely  — 

Per  cent. ' 

1.  On  the  nett  amount  of  all  sales  of  goods  by  public  sale,  and  on  the  gross  amount  of  all  other  sales    5 

2.  Goods  consigned,  and  afterwards  withdrawn  -  -  -  -  -  -    2^ 

3.  On  purchases  effected  from  the  proceeds  of  goods  on  which  a  commission  has  already  been 

charged               -                   -                   -                   »-  -                  --2J 

4.  On  all  other  purchases,  or  shipments  of  goods              -  .                     -                  -           -    5 

5.  On  the  sale  or  purchases  of  ships,  houses,  or  lands              -  -              -           -              -    2^ 

6.  On  ships'  disbursements               -                  -                   -  -                   .-s^5 

7.  On  procuring  freight           --                      --  -                --                ,5 

8.  On  collecting  freight  on  ships  bound  to  this  place            -  .               -           .        .»    2| 
P.  On  guaranteeing  bills  or  bonds  by  indorsement  or  otherwise  -               -              .            -    2| 

10.  On  collecting  debts  without  recourse  to  law  -  -  -  -  -  -    2| 

Ditto,  where  legal  proceedings  are  taken  -  .  -  -  --.5 

11.  On  effecting  remittances  by  bills  of  exchange  -  -  -  -  -  -    1 

VI.  On  the  negotiation  of  bills  -  --  -  ---1 

V3.  On  effecting  insurances  -  -  -  .  -  -  -OJ 

14.  On  the  administration  of  estates  -  -  -  -  -  -    5 

\5.  On  cash  advances  -  -  -  -  -  --.gj 

16.  On  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  cash  accounts,  on  which  no  other  commission  is  charged         -    1 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  either  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  or  in  rix-doUars,  schil- 
lings,  and  stivers. 

1  Stiver  =        f  of  a  Penny. 

6  Stivers         =      2^  Pence,  or  1  schilling. 
8  Schillings     =       18  Pence,  or  1  rix-doUar. 
The  commissariat  department  grant  bills  on  the  Treasury  at  a  premium  of  1|  per  cent. 
Weights  and  Measures.  — The  weights  made  use  of  in  the  Cape  are  derived  from  the  standard  pound  of 
Amsterdam;  and  those  assized  are  from  50 lbs. down  to  1  loot,  or  the  32d  part  of  a  pound,  which  is  re- 
garded as  unity. 


Liquid  Measure. 
16  Flasks        =        1  Anker. 
,4  Ankers      =        1  Aam. 
4  Aams         =        1  Leaguer. 
Corn  Measure. 
4  Schcpels     =     1  Muid. 
10  Muids        =     1  Load.     107  schepels  = 
82  Winch,  bushels,  or  4  schepels  =  3  Imp.  bush. 
very  nearly. 


The  muid  of  wheat  weighs,  at  an  average,  about 
110  lbs.  Dutch,  being  somewhat  over  196  lbs.  En- 
glish. 

Cloth  and  Long  Measures. 
12  Rhynland  inches  =  1  Rhynland  foot 
27  ditto  =  1  Dutch  ell. 

144  ditto  =  1  Square  foot. 

144  Square  feet  =  1  Rood. 

600  Roods  =  1  Morgen. 

Colonial  Weights  and  Measures  compared  with  those  of  England. 
Weights. 
100  lbs.  Dutch        =      nearly  109  lbs.  English  avoirdupois. 
100  lbs.  English      =      nearly  92  lbs.  Dutch. 
Wine  or  Liquid  Measure. 
1  Flask  =     06  Old  gallon,  or  4946  Imperial  gallons, 

1  Anker        =     9|        ditto,  79  ditto. 

1  Aum  =     38        ditto,  31 1  ditto. 

1  Leaguer     =  152       ditto,  1266  ditto. 

1  Pipe  r:  110        ditto,  91-6  ditto. 

Saldanha  Bay,  in  lat.  33°  6'  S.,  long.  17°  58'  15"  E.,  being  16*  leagues  north  of  Cape-Town,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  world.     It  is  perfectly  safe  at  all  seasons. 

Besides  the  Cape  Almanac,  one  of  the  best  of  that  class  of  publications,  and  the  other  authorities 
referred  to,  we  have  derived  part  of  the  above  details  from  papers  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

CAPITAL,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  existing  in  a  country, 
which  may  be  made  directly  available,  either  to  the  support  of  human  existence,  or  to 
the  facilitating  of  production.  —  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  p.  97.)  But  in 
commerce,  and  as  applied  to  individuals,  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  which 
a  merchant,  banker,  or  trader  adventures  in  any  undertaking,  or  which  he  contributes  to 
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the  common  stock  of  a  partnership.     It  signifies  likewise  the  fund  of  a  trading  company, 
or  corporation  ;  in  which  sense  the  word  stock  is  generally  added  to  it.      Thus  we  say  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  &c.      The  profit  derived  from  any  undertaking  is  estimated  by 
the  rate  which  it  bears  to  the  capital  that  was  employed. 
CAPSICUM.      See  Pepper. 

CARAVAN,  an  organised  company  of  merchants,  or  pilgrims,  or  both,  who  associate 
I  together  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  with  greater  security 
j  through  deserts  and  other  places  infested  with  robbers ;  or  where  the  road  is  naturally 
j  dangerous.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kervan,  or  edrvdn,  a  trader  or  dealer. 
I  —  (  Shaw's  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  9.  ^  to  ed. ) 

I  Every  caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or  aga  (caravan-bachi),  who  has 
i  frequently  under  him  such  a  number  of  troops  or  forces  as  is  deemed  sufficient  for  its 
i  defence.  When  it  is  practicable,  they  encamp  near  wells  or  rivulets ;  and  observe  a  regular 
I  discipline.  Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  almost  uniformly,  in  preference 
j  to  the  horse  or  any  other  animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  patience  of  fatigue,  eating 
I  little,  and  subsisting  three  or  four  days  or  more  without  water.  There  are  generally  more 
camels  in  a  caravan  than  men. — (See  Camel.) 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African  nations  has  been  principally 
carried  on,  from  the  remotest  period,  by  means  of  caravans.  During  antiquity,  the 
products  of  India  and  China  were  conveyed  either  from  Suez  to  Rhinoculura,  or  from 
Bussorah,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Euphrates,  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
by  Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  to  the  ports  of  Phcenicia  on  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  were  exchanged  for  the  European  productions  in  demand  in  the  East.  Sometimes, 
however,  caravans  set  out  directly  from  China,  and,  occupying  about  250  days  in  the 
journey,  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,*  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  Asia. 
(Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  93.)  The  formation  of  caravans  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  has  ever  been  possible  to  carry  on  any  considerable  internal  commerce  in  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  governments  that  have  grown  up  in  those  continents  have  seldom  been  able,  and 
seldomer  indeed  have  they  attempted,  to  render  travelling  practicable  or  safe  for  indi- 
viduals. The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  have  always  infested  the  immense  deserts  by 
which  they  are  intersected  ;  and  those  only,  who  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  them- 
selves, or  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  these 
freebooters,  can  expect  to  pass  through  territories  subject  to  their  incursions,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  robbery  and  murder. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  religious  motives,  conspiring  with 
those  of  a  less  exalted  character,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intercourse  between 
different  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
caravans.  Mohammed  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit,  once  in  their  lifetime,  the  CaaJba, 
or  square  building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  immemorial  object  of  veneration  amongst 
his  countrymen ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  continually  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  perform  this  duty,  he  directed  that,  in  all  the  multiplied  acts  of  devotion 
which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always  turn  their  faces  towards  that 
holy  place.  In  obedience  to  a  precept  so  solemnly  enjoined  and  sedulously  inculcated, 
large  caravans  of  pilgrims  used  to  assemble  annually  in  every  country  where  the 
Mohammedan  faith  is  established  ;  and  though,  owing  either  to  a  diminution  of  religious 
zeal,  or  the  increasing  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  journey,  the  number* of  pil- 
grims has  of  late  years  declined  greatly,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  Few,  however,  of 
the  pilgrims  are  actuated  only  by  devotional  feelings.  Commercial  ideas  and  objieets 
mingle  with  those  of  religion ;  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Mohammed,  that  he  granted 
permission  to  trade  during  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  lasting  interests  of  his  votaries.  "  It  shall  be  no  crime  in  you, 
if  ye  seek  an  increase  from  your  Lord  6y  trading  during  the  pilgrimage."  —~  (  Sale's  Koran, 
c.  2.  p.  36.  ed.  1764.) 

The  numerous  camels  of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  those  commodities  of  every 
country  which  are  of  easiest  carriage  and  readiest  sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded  during 
the  month  of  Dhalhajja,  corresponding  to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  not  only  with  zealous  devotees,  but  with  opulent  merchants.  A  fair  or  market  is 
held  in  Mecca  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  twelve  days  that  the  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  city,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  best  frequented  in  the  world,  and  continues  to 
be  well  attended. 

"  Few  pilgrims,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  except  the  mendicants,  arrive  without  bringing 
some  productions  of  their  respective  countries  for  sale :  and  this  remark  is  applicable  as 
well  to  the  merchants,  with  whom  commercial  pursuits  are  the  main  object,  as  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ;  for,  to  the  latter,  the  profits  derived  from  selling  a 
few  articles  at  INIecca  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  .heavy  expenses  of  the  journey.  The 
Moggrebyns  (pilgrims  from  Morocco  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa)  bring  their  red 
bonnets  and  woollen  cloaks;  the  European  Turks,  shoes  and  slippersj  hardM^are,  em- 
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broidered  stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture,  knit  silk  purses, 
&c.  ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls ;  the  Persians, 
Cashmere  shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  Afghans,  tooth-brushes,  called 
Mesouak  Kattary,  made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beads  of  a 
yellow  soapstone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  manufactured  in  their  own  country  ;  the 
Indians,  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive  region ;  the  people  of 
Yemen,  snakes  for  the  Persian  pipes,  sandals  and  various  other  works  in  leather ;  and 
the  Africans  bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave  trade.  The  pilgrims  are,  how- 
ever, often  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain ;  want  of  money  makes  them 
hastily  sell  their  little  adventures  at  the  public  auctions,  and  often  obliges  them  to  accept 
very  low  prices." — (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

The  two  principal  caravans  which  yearly  rendezvous  at  Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus 
and  Cairo.  The  first  is  composed  of  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  the 
second  of  Mohammedans  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Syrian  caravan  is  said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  very  well  regulated.  It  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who  gives  the 
signal  for  encamping  and  starting  by  firing  a  musket.  On  the  route,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
ride  in  the  front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  stragglers.  The  different 
parties  of  pilgrims,  distinguished  by  their  provinces  or  towns,  keep  close  together.  At 
night  torches  are  lighted,  and  the  daily  distance  is  usually  performed  between  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day.  The 
Bedouins  or  Arabs,  who  carry  provisions  for  the  troops,  travel  by  day  only,  and  in 
advance  of  the  caravans ;  the  encampment  of  which  they  pass  in  the  morning,  and  are 
overtaken  in  turn  and  passed  by  the  caravan  on  the  following  night,  at  their  own  resting 
place.  The  journey  with  these  Bedouins  is  less  fatiguing  than  with  the  great  body  of  j 
the  caravan,  as  a  regular  night's  rest  is  obtained  j  but  their  bad  character  deters  most 
pilgrims  from  joining  them. 

At  every  watering-place  on  the  route  is  a  small  castle  and  a  large  tank,  at  which  the 
camels  water.  The  castles  are  garrisoned  by  a  few  persons,  who  remain  the  whole  year 
to  guard  the  provisions  deposited  there.  It  is  at  these  watering-places,  which  belong  to 
the  Bedouins,  that  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe  meet  the  caravan,  and  receive  the  accustomed 
tribute  for  allowing  it  to  pass.  Water  is  plentiful  on  the  route ;  the  stations  are  no 
where  more  distant  than  11  or  1 2  hours'  march ;  and  in  winter,  pools  of  rain-water 
are  frequently  found.  Those  pilgrims  who  can  travel  with  a  litter,  or  on  commodious 
camel-saddles,  may  sleep  at  night,  and  perform  the  journey  with  little  inconvenience : 
but  of  those  whom  poverty,  or  the  desire  of  speedily  acquiring  a  large  sum  of  money, 
induces  to  follow  the  caravan  on  foot,  or  to  hire  themselves  as  servants,  many  die  on  the 
road  from  fatigue.  —  (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.   p.  3 — 9. ) 

The  caravan  which  sets  out  from  Cairo  for  Mecca  is  not  generally  so  large  as  that  of 
Damascus;  and  its  route  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  more  dangerous  and 
fatiguing.  But  many  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  merchants  and  pilgrims  sail  from 
Suez,  Cosseir,  and  other  ports  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  Djidda,  whence 
the  journey  to  Mecca  is  short  and  easy. 

The  Persian  caravan  for  Mecca  sets  out  from  Bagdad  ;  but  many  of  the  Persian 
pilgrims  are  now  in  the  habit  of  embarking  at  Bussorah,  and  coming  to  Djidda  by  sea. 

Caravans  from  Bagdad  and  Bussorah  proceed  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Diarbeker, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  commodities ;  and  large  quantities 
of  European  goods,  principally  of  English  cottons,  imported  at  Bussorah,  are  now  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  same  means. 
The  intercourse  carried  on  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  every  day  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  commerce  carried  on  by  caravans,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  widely  extended 
and  of  considerable  value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  from  Nubia  to 
Cairo,  and  is  joined  by  Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are 
caravans  which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  states  on  the  sea-coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Some  of 
them  take  as  many  as  50  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  as  their  rate 
of  travelling  may  be  estimated  at  about  18  miles  a  day  at  an  average,  the  extent  of  their 
journeys  may  easily  be  computed.  As  both  the  time  of  their  outset  and  their  route  is 
known,  they  are  met  by  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  they  travel,  who 
trade  with  them.  Indian  goods  of  every  kind  form  a  considerable  article  in  this  traffic  ; 
in  exchange  for  which,  the  chief  commodity  the  inhabitants  have  to  give  is  slaves. 

Three  distinct  caravans  are  employed  in  bringing  slaves  and  other  commodities  from 
Central  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them  comes  direct  from  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of 
Fezzan,  across  the  Libyan  desert ;  another  from  Senaar ;  and  the  third  from  Darfur. 
They  do  not  arrive  at  stated  periods,  but  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  according  to  the 
success  they  have  had  in  procuring  slaves,  ivory,  gold  dust,  drugs,  and  such  other  articles 
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as  are  fitted  for  the  Egyptian  markets.  The  Mourzouk  caravan  is  said  to  be  under  the 
best  regulations.  It  is  generally  about  50  days  on  its  passage ;  and  seldom  consists  of 
less  than  100,  or  of  more  than  300,  travellers.  The  caravans  from  Senaar  and  Darfur 
used  formerly  to  be  very  irregular,  and  were  sometimes  not  seen  in  Egypt  for  2  or  3 
years  together ;  but  since  the  occupation  of  the  former  by  the  troops  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  intercourse  between  it  and  Egypt  has  become  comparatively  frequent  and  regular. 
The  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Egypt  by  these  caravans  is  said  to  amount,  at 
present,  to  about  10,000  a  year.  The  departure  of  a  caravan  from  Darfur  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  important  event ;  it  engages  for  a  while  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  even  forms  a  kind  of  era.  — {Browne's  Travels  in  Africa,  2d  ed.  p.  278.) 
A  caravan  from  Darfur  is  considered  large,  if  it  has  2,000  camels  and  1,000  slaves. 
Many  of  the  Moorish  pilgrims  to  Mecca  cross  the  sea  from  Souakin  and  Massouah  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  then  travel  by  land  to  Mecca;  and  Burckhardt  states, 
that  of  all  the  poor  pilgrims  who  arrive  in  the  Hedjaz,  none  bear  a  more  respectable 
character  for  industry  than  those  from  Central  Africa. 

Caravans  are  distinguished  into  heavy  and  light.  Camels  loaded  with  from  500  to 
600  lbs.*  form  a  heavy  caravan;  light  caravans  being  the  term  applied  to  designate 
those  formed  of  camels  under  a  moderate  load,  or  perhaps  only  half  loaded.  The  mean 
daily  rate  at  which  heavy  caravans  travel  is  about  18i  miles,  and  that  of  light  caravans 
22  miles. 

The  safety  of  a  caravan  depends  materially  on  the  conduct  of  the  caravan-hachi,  or 
leader.  Niebuhr  says,  that  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  and  honest,  and  the  travellei 
understands  the  language,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  Oriental  method  of  travelling,  an 
excursion  through  the  desert  is  rarely  either  disagreeable  or  dangerous.  But  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  Turkish  pachas  to  realise  considerable  sums  by  selling  the  privilege  of 
conducting  caravans ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  in  the  East,  that  leaders  so  appointed, 
in  order  to  indemnify  themselves,  not  unfrequently  arrange  with  the  Arabian  sheikhs 
as  to  the  attack  of  the  caravans,  and  share  with  them  in  the  booty  !  At  all  events,  a 
leader  who  has  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  situation,  even  if  he  should  be  honest,  must  im- 
pose proportionally  heavy  charges  on  the  association.  Hence  the  best  way  in  travelling 
with  caravans  is,  to  attach  oneself  to  one  conducted  by  an  active  and  experienced  mer- 
chant, who  has  a  considerable  property  embarked  in  the  expedition.  With  ordinary 
precaution,  the  danger  is  then  very  trifling.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  were  there  any 
thing  like  proper  arrangements  made  by  government,  to  render  travelling  by  caravans,  at 
least  on  all  the  great  routes,  abundantly  secure.  — (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  tome  ii, 
p.  194.   ed.  Amst.  1780.) 

No  particular  formalities  are  required  in  the  formation  of  a  caravan.  Those  that 
start  at  fixed  periods  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom  the  leaders 
are  appointed.  But,  generally  speaking,  any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company  and 
make  one.  The  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  considered  as  the  leader,  or 
caravan-bachi,  unless  he  appoint  some  one  else  in  his  place.  "When  a  number  of  mer- 
chants  associate  together  in  the  design,  they  elect  a  chief,  and  appoint  officers  to  decide 
whatever  controversies  may  arise  during  the  journey.  —  (  For  further  details  with  respect 
to  caravans,  see  the  Modern  Part  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  214 — 24.S.  ; 
Robertson's  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,  Note  54.  ;  Hees's  Cyclopcedia,  art.  Caravan, 
most  of  which  is  copied  from  Robertson,  though  without  a  single  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment ;  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  passim ,-  Urquhart  on  Turkey  and  its 
Resources,^.  137.  151.,  §■£.) 

CARAVANSERA,  a  large  public  building  or  inn  appropriated  for  the  reception 
and  lodgment  of  the  caravans.  Though  serving  in  lieu  of  inns,  there  is  this  radical 
difference  between  them,  —  that,  generally  speaking,  the  traveller  finds  nothing  in  a 
caravansera  for  the  use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle.  He  must  carry  all  his  provisions 
and  necessaries  with  him.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  desert  places ;  and  are 
mostly  furnished  with  water  brought  from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense.  A  weli 
of  water  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  a  caravansera.  Caravanseras  are  also  numerous  in 
cities ;  where  they  serve  not  only  as  inns,  but  as  shops,  warehouses,  and  even  exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED  (Fr.  Carvi,  Cumin  des  pres ;  Ger.  Keummel,  BrodkUnnnel ;  It. 
Carvi),  a  small  seed,  of  an  oblong  and  slender  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  thickest 
in  the  middle.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  biennial  plant  (  Carum  carui),  with  a  taper  root 
like  a  parsnep,  but  much  smaller.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of  a  good  colour,  not 
dusty,  and  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell.  It  is  principally  used  by  confectioners ;  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Essex. 

CARBUNCLE  (Ger.  Karfunkel ;  Fr.  Escarbouhle ;  It.  Carbonchio ,-  Sp.  Carbun- 
culo ;  Lat.  Carbunculus),  a  precious  stone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of 'a  very  rich  glowing 
blood-red  colour,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients. —  (See  Rubt.) 

*  Thi»  ii  the  burden  of  the  .'tnall  camel  only.    The  large  ones  usually  carry  from  750  to  1,000  lbs. 
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CARD  (Fr.  Cardes ;  Ger.  Kard'dtschen,  Karden,  WolUtratzen ;  It.  Cardi ;  Rus. 
Bardii  ;  Sp.  Cardas),  an  instrument,  or  comb,  for  arranging  or  sorting  the  hairs  of  wool, 
cotton,  &c.  Cards  are  either  fastened  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  wrought  by  the  hand ; 
or  to  a  cylinder,  and  wrought  by  machinery. 

CARDAMOMS  (Fr.  Cardamomes ;  Ger.  Kardamom ;  It.  Cardamomi ;  Sp.  Kar- 
damomos  ;  Hind.  Gujarati  elachi),  seed  capsules  produced  by  a  plant,  of  which  there  are 
different  species  growing  in  India,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.  The  capsules  are 
gathered  as  they  ripen ;  and  when  dried  in  the  sun,  are  fit  for  sale.  The  small  capsules, 
or  lesser  cardamoms,  are  produced  by  a  particular  species  of  the  plant,  and  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  should  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and  difficult  to  be  broken ;  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour ;  a  piercing  smell ;  with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  though  not  very  unpleasant 
taste ;  and  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  dried.  They  are 
reckoned  to  keep  best  in  a  body,  and  are  therefore  packed  in  large  chests,  well  jointed, 
pitched  at  the  seams,  and  otherwise  properly  secured ;  as  the  least  damp  greatly  reduces 
their  value.  The  best  cardamoms  are  brought  from  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  by  felling  trees,  and  afterwards  burning  them  ;  for 
wherever  the  ashes  fall  in  the  openings  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  cardamom  plant  naturally 
springs  up.  In  Soonda  Balagat,  and  other  places  where  cardamoms  are  planted,  the 
fruit  or  berry  is  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  *rhe  Malabar 
cardamom  is  described  as  a  species  of  bulbous  plant,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high.  The 
growers  are  obliged  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  the  agents  of  government,  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  latter,  varying  from  550  to  700  rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs.  avoirdupois : 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  contractor  often  puts  an  enhanced  value  on  the  coins  with  which 
he  pays  the  mountaineers ;  or  makes  them  take  in  exchange  tobacco,  cloths,  salt,  oil, 
betel  nut,  and  such  necessary  articles,  at  prices  which  are  frequently,  no  doubt,  estimated 
above  their  proper  level.  Such  a  system  ought  assuredly  to  be  put  an  immediate  end 
to.  Not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cardamoms  raised  in  Malabar  are  used  in 
the  country.  They  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Sind,  up  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bombay,  &c.  They  form  a  universal 
ingredient  in  curries,  pillaus,  &c.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of  exportation  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  varies  from  800  to  1,200  rupees  the  candy.  —  (Milburn's  Orient.  Com- 
merce, and  the  valuable  evidence  of  T.  H.  Baber,  Esq.,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of 
1830,  p.  216.) 

Malabar  cardamoms  are  worth  at  present  (September,  1833),  from  35.  8c?.  to  3s.  \0d. 
a  pound  in  the  London  market,  duty  (Is.)  included.  Ceylon  cardamoms  are  worth 
from  Is.  8d.   to  25.  2d. 

CARDS,  OR  PLAYING  CARDS  (Du.  Kaarten,  Sp,eelkarden  ,-  Fr.  Cartes  ajouev; 
Ger.  Karten,  Spiel  karten  ;  It.  Carte  da  giuoco  ;  Rus.  Kartii  ;  Sp.  Carras,  Naipes  ;  Sw. 
Kort).  The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  with  respect  to  cards,  is  the 
regulations  as  to  their  manufacture,  sale,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

It  is  regulated  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  18.,  that  an  annual  licence  duty  of  5s.  shall  be  paid  by  every  maker  of 
playing  cards  and  dice.  The  duty  on  every  pack  of  cards  is  Is.  and  is  to  be  specified  on  the  ace  of  spades. 
Cards  are  not  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  metropolis  ;  nor  in  Ireland,  except  in 
Dublin  and  Cork ;  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  Cards  are  to  be  enclosed  in  wrappers,  with  such  marks  as  the 
commissioners  of  stamps  may  appoint.  Before  licence  can  be  had,  bond  must  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
500/.,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  &c.  Selling  or  exposing  to  sale  any  pack  of  cards  not  duly  stamped, 
subjects  a  licensed  maker  to  a  penalty  of  50/. ;  and  any  one  else  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  Any  person  having 
in  his  possession,  or  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  any  pack  of  cards  not  dulj'.stamped,  to  forfeit  51. 
Second-hand  cards  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  if  sold  without  the  wrapper  of  a  licensed  maker  ;  and  in 
packs  containing  not  more  than  52  cards,  including  an  ace  of  spades  duly  stamped,  and  enclosed  in  a 
wrapper  with  the  words  "  Second-hand  Cards"  printed  or  written  in  distinct  characters  on  the  outside: 
penalty  for  selling  second-hand  cards  in  any  other  manner,  20/. 


An  Account  of  the  Duty  received  on  Playing  Cards  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  Year  from  1820, 

specifying  the  Rates  of  Duty  charged.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  427.  Sess.  1832.) 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland.                                          | 

Year. 

Rate. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Bate. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

£         S.    d. 

£      S.    d. 

1820 

2s.  6d.  per  pack 

21,267    5    0 

2s.  per  pack 

2,019  14    1 

1821 

— . 

21,347    5    0 

— _ 

1,821  16    8J 

1822 

_          . 

21,179  17    6 

.            . 

1,643    0  11 

1823 

_          _ 

22,006  12    6 

_            . 

1,657    4    5i 

1824 

.          . 

25,874  12    6 

-            - 

1,598  12    8i 

1825 

—           .          » 

22,577  17    6 

__               _           « 

1,559    8    0 

1826 

.          . 

18,300  15    0 

_               .            - 

1,037  12    6 

1827 

— 

20,864  12    6 

C2s.  per  pack  to  5thof  July,^ 

1,001  12    5 

1828 

Is.  per  pack  from  May 

17,365    5    6 

<     \s.  per  pack  for  the  re-  > 
t    mainder  of  theyear     -J 

640  19    0 

1829 

- 

15,542  14    0 

Is.  per  pack 

403  11    0 

1830 

__           ,          . 

14,509    7    0 

244  12    0 

1831 

—           .          . 

14,400    2    0 

_            .         -        - 

104  18    0 
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CARMEN,  of  the  City  of  London,  are  constituted  a  fellowship  by  act  of  common 

council.      The  rates  which  they  are  allowed  to  charge,  and  the  regulations  by  which  they 

are  to  be  guided,  are  settled  at  the  quarter  sessions.    In  other  respects  they  are  subjected 

[   to  the  rule  of  the  president  and  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whom  the  owner  of 

every  cart  pays  an  annual  licence  duty  of  1 7s.  4c?. 

Carmen  are  to  help  to  load  and  unload  their  carts;  and  if  any  carman  exacts  more  than  the  regular 
rates,  upon  due  proof,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  any  two  magistrates,  he  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for 
the  space  of  2 J  days. 

If  any  person  shall  refuse  to  pay  any  carman  his  hire,  according  to  the  regular  rates,  upon  complaint 
'   made,  the  president  of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  compel  payment. 

Merchants  or  other  persons  may  choose  what  cart  they  please,  except  such  as  stand  for  wharf-work, 
tackle-work,  crane-work,  at  shops  and  merchants'  houses,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  turn ;  and  every  car. 
man  standing  with  his  empty  cart  next  to  any  goods  to  be  loaded,  shall,  upon  the  first  demand,  load  the 
same  for  the  accustomed  rates ;  and  if  any  person  shall  cause  a  carman  to  attend  at  his  house,  shop,  ware- 
house, or  cellar,  with  his  loaded  cart,  the  carman  being  willing  to  help  to  unload  the  same,  he  snail  pay 
the  carman  after  the  rate  of  12^.  for  every  hour  after  the  first  half-hour  for  his  attendance. 

Every  licensed  carman  is  to  have  a  piece  of  brass  fixed  upon  his  cart,  upon  which  is  to  be  engraven  a 
certain  number ;  which  number,  together  with  the  carman's  name,  is  registered  in  a  register  kept  at  Christ's 
Hospital;  so  that,  in  case  of  any  misbehaviour,  the  party  offended,  by  taking  notice  of  the  number  of  the 
cart,  may  search  for  it  in  the  register,  and  the  name  will  be  found. 

Carmen  not  conforming  to  these  rules,  or  working  without  a  numbered  piece  of  brass  fixed  on  the  cart, 
may  be  suspended  from  their  employment. 

Carmen  riding  upon  the  shafts  of  their  carts,  or  sitting  within  them,  not  having  some  person  on  foot 
to  guide  the  horses,  shall  forfeit  10s. 

CARMINE    (Ger.  Karmin ;   'Du.  Karmyn ;    Fr.  Carmine;   It.  Carminio ;   Lat.  Car- 
minium),   a  powder  of  a  very  beautiful  red  colour,  bordering    upon    purple,  and  used 
by  painters  in  miniature.     It  is  a  species  of  lake,  and  is  formed  of  finely  pulverised 
cochineal.      It  is  very  high  priced. 
CARNELIAN.     See  Agate. 

CARPET,    CARPETS   (Ger.  Teppiche ;   Du.  Tapyten,    Vloer-tapyten ;   Fr.  Tapis; 

It.    Tapped;     Sp.    Alfomhras,    Alcatifas,   Tapetes ;     Rus.   Kowrii,    Kilimi).    Persian  and 

Turkish  carpets  are  tlie  most  esteemed.      In   England,  carpets  are  principally  manu- 

[  factured  at   Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Cirencester,    Worcester,   Axminster,  &c.  ;    and  in 

I  Scotland,   at  Kilmarnock.     Those  made  at   Axminster  are  believed  to  be  very  little,  if 

any  thing,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey. 

CARRIAGES.     See  Coaches. 

CARROT  (^Daucus  carota  Lin.),  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.    Though  long 
j  known  as  a  garden  plant,  its  introduction  into  agriculture  has  been  comparatively  recent. 
'   The  uses  of  the  carrot  in  domestic  economy  are  well  known.      It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Suffolk,  whence  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  market.     Horses  are 
i  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  carrots. 

I       CARRIER. S.  are  persons  undertaking  for  hire  to  carry  goods  from    one    place  to 
j  another. 

]  Proprietors  of  ciarts  and  wagons,  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  hoymen,  lightermen, 
I  bargemen,  ferrymen,  &c.  are  denominated  common  carriers.  The  master  of  a  stage  coach 
!  who  only  carries  passengers  for  hire,  is  not  liable  for  goods  ;  but  if  he  undertake  to  carry 
:  goods  and  passengers,  then  he  is  liable  for  both  as  a  common  carrier.  The  post-master 
general  is  not  a  carrier  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  is  he  subjected  to  his 
liabilities. 

1.  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Carriers. —  Carriers  are  bound  to  receive  and  carry  the 
goods  of  all  persons,  for  a  reasonable  hire  or  reward ;  to  take  proper  care  of  them  in 
their  passage ;  to  deliver  them  safely,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they  were 
received  (excepting  only  such  losses  as  may  arise  from  the  act  of  God  or  the  hinges 
enemies')  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner  for  whatever  loss 
;  or  damage  the  goods  may  have  received  while  in  their  custody,  that  might  have  been 
prevented. 

Hence  a  carrier  is  liable,  though  he  be  robbed  of  the  goods,  or  they  be  taken  from  him 

I  by  irresistible  force  ;  and  though  this  may  seem  a  hard  rule,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that 

I  could  be  safely  adopted ;  for  if  a  carrier  were  not  liable  for  losses  unless  it  could  be 

I  shown  that  he  had  conducted  himself  dishonestly  or  negligently,  a  door  would  be  opened 

I  for  every  species  of  fraud  and  coUusion,  inasmuch   as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  most 

:  cases,  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  were  such  as  the  carrier  represented.      On  the  same 

principle  a  carrier  has  been  held  accountable  for  goods  accidentally  consumed  by  fire 

while  in  his  warehouse.      In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a 

case  of  this  sort.   Lord  Mansfield  said  —  "A  carrier,   by  the  nature  of  his   contract, 

obliges  himself  to  use  all  due  care  and  diligence,   and  is  answerable  for  any  neglect. 

i   But  there  is  something  more  imposed  upon  him  by  custom,  that  is,  by  the  common  law, 

I   A  common  carrier  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurer.      All  the  cases  show  him  to  be  so.     This 

makes  him  liable  for  every  thing  except  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies ;  that  is, 

even  for  inevitable  accidents,  with  those  exceptions.      The  question  then  is,    What  is  the 

act  of  God  ?     I  consider  it  to  be  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man  ;  such  as 
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lightning,  storms,  tempests,  and  the  like,  which  could  not  happen  by  any  human  inters 
vention.  To  prevent  litigation  and  collusion,  the  law  presumes  negligence  except  in 
those  circumstances.  An  armed  force,  though  ever  so  great  and  irresistible,  does  not 
excuse  ;  the  reason  is,  for  fear  it  may  give  room  for  collusion,  which  can  never  happen 
with  respect  to  the  act  of  God.  We  all,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff." — (Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27.) 

A  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  new  carriage  for  every  journey  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he 
provide  one  that,  without  any  extraordinary  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed  capable  of 
performing  the  journey. 

A  carrier  may  be  discharged  from  his  liability  by  any  fraud  or  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  employing  him,  or  of  the  bailor ;  as  if  the  latter  represent  a  parcel 
as  containing  things  of  little  or  no  value,  when,  in  fact,  it  contains  things  of  great  value. 
But  when  the  carrier  has  not  given  a  notice  limiting  his  responsibility,  and  when  he 
puts  no  questions  with  respect  to  the  parcel  to  the  bailor,  the  latter  need  not  say  any 
thing  with  respect  to  it ;  and  though  the  bailor  should  represent  the  thing  delivered  to 
the  carrier  as  of  r,o  value,  yet  if  the  latter  know  it  to  he  otherwise,  he  will  be  responsible 
in  the  event  of  its  being  lost  o-  damaged.  If  the  bailor  deliver  goods  imperfectly 
packed,  and  the  carrier  does  noi  ■perceive  it,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  a  loss  occur- 
ring ;  but  if  the  defect  in  the  package  were  such  that  the  carrier  could  not  but  perceive 
it,  he  would  be  liable.  On  this  principle  a  carrier  was  made  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  a 
greyhound  that  had  been  improperly  secured  when  given  to  him. 

A  carrier  may  refuse  to  admit  goods  into  his  warehouse  at  an  unseasonable  time,  or 
before  he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey ;  but  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  ordinary  duties 
incumbent  on  a  person  in  his  situation. 

It  is  felony,  if  a  carrier  open  a  parcel  and  take  goods  out  of  it  with  intent  to  steal 
them  ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  goods  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to  a 
specified  place,  and  he  carry  them  to  a  different  place,  and  dispose  of  them  for  his  own 
profit,  he  is  guilty  of  felony :  but  the  embezzlement  of  goods  by  a  carrier,  without  a 
felonious  taking,  merely  exposes  to  a  civil  action. 

No  carrier,  wagonman,  carman,  or  wainman,  with  their  respective  carriages,  shall 
travel  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of  20*.  —  (3  Chas.  1.   c.  1.) 

A  carrier  is  always,  unless  there  be  an  express  agi-eement  to  the  contrary,  entitled  tO; 
a  reward  for  his  care  and  trouble.  In  some  cases  his  reward  is  regulated  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  others  by  a  special  stipulation  between  the  parties ;  but  though  there  be 
no  legislative  provision  or  express  agreement,  he  cannot  claim  more  than  a  reasonable 
compensation. 

2.  Limitation  of  Responsibility.  —  Until  the  act  of  1 830,  a  carrier  might,  by  express 
stipulation,  giving  public  notice  to  that  effect,  discharge  his  liability  from  all  losses 
by  robbery,  accident,  or  otherwise,  except  those  which  arose  from  misfeazance  and  gross 
negligence  (from  which  no  stipulation  or  notice  could  exempt  him),  and  provided  the 
notice  did  not  contravene  the  express  conditions  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Notices  generally  bore,  that  the  carrier  would  not  be  responsible  for  more  than  a 
certain  sum  (usually  51.)  on  any  one  parcel,  the  value  of  which  had  not  been  declared 
and  paid  for  accordingly ;  so  that  a  person  aware  of  this  notice,  entering  a  box  worth 
1,000/.  without  declaring  its  value,  or  entering  it  as  being  worth  200Z.,  would,  should  it 
be  lost,  have  got  in  the  first  case  only  51.,  and  in  the  latter  only  200/.,  unless  he  could 
have  shown  that  the  carrier  had  acted  fraudulently  or  with  gross  negligence.  But,  to 
avail  himself  of  this  defence,  the  carrier  was  bound  to  show  that  the  bailor  or  his  servant 
was  acquainted  with  the  notice  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  goods.  No  particular 
manner  of  giving  notice  was  required.  It  might  be  done  by  express  communication,  by 
fixing  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  carrier's  office,  by  insertion  in  the  public  papers 
or  Gazette,  by  the  circulation  of  handbills,  &c.  ;  it  being  in  all  cases  a  question  for  the 
jury  to  decide  whether  the  bailor  was  really  acquainted  with  the  notice  of  the  limitation  ; 
since,  if  he  were  not,  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  whatever  efforts  the  carrier  may  have 
made  to  publish  it.  Thus,  a  notice  stuck  up  in  a  carrier's  warehouse,  where  goods  were 
delivered,  was  of  no  avail  against  parties  who  could  not  read  ;  neither  was  it  of  any  avail 
against  those  who  could  read,  and  who  had  seen  it,  unless  they  had  actually  read  it.  On 
this  principle  it  was  held,  that  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  is  not  sufficient,  even  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  bailor  read  the  newspaper,  unless  it  could  also  be  proved  that  he  had  read 
the  notice  itself. 

These  attempts  to  limit  responsibility  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  un- 
certainty ;  and  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  thence  arising,  the  important  statute, 
1  Will,  4.  c.  68.,  was  passed.  This  act  declares,  that  carriers  by  land  shall  not  be 
liable  for  the  loss  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  act,  when  their  value  exceeds  10/., 
unless  the  nature  and  value  of  such  articles  be  stated  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  the 
carrier,  and  an  increased  charge  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  the  same.  It  is  further 
declared,  that  no  publication  of  any  notices  by  carriers  shall  have  power  to  limit  their 
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responsibility  at  common  law  for  all  other  articles  except  those  specified  in  the  act ;  but 
as  the  act  is  of  great  importance,  we  subjoin  it. 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common 
carrier  by  land  for  hire,  shall  he  liable  for  the  los^s  of  or  injury  to  any  article  or  articles  or  projjerty  of  the 
description  following,  viz.  gold  or  silver  coin  of  this  realm  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  any  gold  or  silver  in 
a  mani<faclured  or  unmanufactured  state,  or  any  precious  stones,  jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  or  time- 
pieces of  any  description,  trinkets,  bills,  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Comjjany  of  the  Banks  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  of  any  other  bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  orders,  notes,  or 
securities  for  payment  of  money,  English  or  foreign  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title-deeds,  paintings, 
engravings,  pictures,  gold  or  silver  plate  or  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  silks  in  a  manufactured  or  unmanu- 
factured state,  and  whether  wrought  up  or  not  wrought  up  with  other  materials,  furs,  or  lace,  or  any 
of  them,  contained  in  any  parcel  or  package  which  shall  have  been  delivered,  either  to  be  carried  for  hire 
or  to  accompany  the  person  of  any  passenger  in  any  mail  or  stage  coach  or  other  public  conveyance,  when 
the  value  of  such  article  or  articles  or  property  aforesaid  contained  in  such  parcel  or  package  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  l()^.,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  thereof  at  the  office,  warehouse,  or  receiving  house  of 
such  mail  contractor,  &c.  the  value  and  nature  of  such  article  or  articles  or  property  shall  have  been 
declared  by  the  person  or  persons  sending  or  delivering  the  same,  and  such  increased  charge  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  the  same,  be  accepted  by  the  person  receiving  such  parcel  or 
package.  —  ^1. 

When  any  parcel  or  package  containing  any  of  the  articles  above  specified  shall  be  so  delivered,  and  its 
value  and  contents  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  such  value  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  10/.,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  and  other  common  carriers,  to  demand  and  receive  an 
increased  rate  of  charge,  to  be  notified  by  some  notice,  affixed  in  legible  character  in  some  public  and 
conspicuous  part  of  the  office,  warehouse,  or  other  re(;eiving  house,  where  such  parcels  or  packages  are 
received  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  stating  the  increased  rates  of  charge  required  to  be  paid 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  carriage,  as  a  compensation  for  the  greater  risk  and  care  to  be  taken 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  such  valuable  articles ;  and  all  persons  sending  or  delivering  parcels  or  packages 
containing  such  valuable  articles  as  aforesaid  at  such  office  shall  be  bound  by  such  notice,  without  further 
proof  of  the  same  having  come  to  their  knowledge. —  §  '■2,. 

Provided  always,  that  when  the  value  shall  have  been  so  declared,  and  the  increased  rate  of  charge 
paid,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  the  same  shall  have  been  accepted  as  herein-before  mentioned,  the  person 
receiving  such  increased  rate  of  charge  or  accepting  such  agreement  shall,  if  required,  sign  a  receipt  for 
the  jiackage  or  parcel,  acknowledging  the  same  to  have  been  insured,  which  receipt  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  stamp  duty  ;  and  if  such  receii)t  shall  not  be  given  when  required,  or  such  notice  as  aforesaid  shall 
not  have  been  affixed,  the  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  carrier  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  have  or  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  or  advantage  under  this  act,  but  shall  be  liable  and  responsible 
as  at  the  common  law,  and  be  liable  to  refund  the  increased  rate  of  charge.  —  \2>. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September  18.'.0,  no  public  notice  or  declara- 
'  tion  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  limit  or  in  any  wise 
i  affect  the  liability  at  common  law  of  any  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other 
j  public  common  carriers  as  aforesaid,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  articles  or  goods  to  be  carried  and  conveyed 
1  by  them  ;  but  that  all  and  every  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  and  other  common  car- 
I  riers  as  aforesaid  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  ot  September,  be  liable,  as  at  the  common  law,  to 
1  answer  for  the  Iops  of  any  injury  [so  in  the  act  •  to  any  articles  and  goods  in  respect  whereof  they  may  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  any  public  notice  or  declaration  by  them  made  and  given  contrary 
I  thereto,  or  in  anyw;se  limiting  such  liability,  notwithstanding.  —  §  4. 

j       And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  office,  warehouse,  or  receiving  house, 

1  which  shall  be  used  or  appointed  by  any  mail  contractor,  or  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  such  common 

carrier,  for  the  receiving  of  parcels  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the 

receiving  house,  warehouse,  or  office  of  such  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common 

I  carrier;  and  that  any  one  or  more  of  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  common  carriers, 

shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  by  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names  only  ;  and  that  no  action  or  suit  commen(  ed 

to  recover  damages  for  loss  or  injury  to  any  parcel,  package,  or  person,  ahall  abate  for  the  want  of  joining 

I  any  co-proprietor  or  co-partner  in  such  mail,  stage  coach,  or  other  public  conveyance  by  land  tor  hire  as 

I  aforesaid.  —  §  5. 

I      Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  con. 
strued  to  annul  or  in  anywise  afl'ect  any  special  contract  between  such  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  pro- 
prietor, or  common  carrier,  and  any  other  parties,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  merchandises. —  \  6. 
1      Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  where  any  parcel  or  package  shall  have  been  delivered  at 
:  any  such  office,  and  the  value  and  contents  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  the  increased  rate  of  charges  been 
i  paid,  and  such  parcels  or  packages  shall  have  been  lost  or  damaged,  the  party  entitled  to  recover  damages 
in  respect  of  such  loss  or  damage  shall  alJo  be  entitled  to  recover  back  such  increased  charges  so  paid  as 
I  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  such  parcel  or  package.  —  ^7. 

I      Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  protect  any  mail 
!  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  carrier  for  hire,  from  liability  to  answer  for  loss  or 
j  injury  to  any  goods  or  articles  whatsoever,  arising  from  the  felonious  acts  of  any  coachman,  guard,  book- 
!  keeper,  porter,  or  other  servant  in  his  or  their  employ,  nor  to  protect  any  such  coachman,  guard,  book- 
keeper, or  other  servant,  from  liability  for  any  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  his  or  their  own  personal 
neglect  or  misconduct.  —  §  8. 
Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other 
1  common  carriers  for  hire,  shall  not  be  concluded  as  to  the  value  of  any  such  parcel  or  package  by  the 
value  so  declared  as  albresaid,  Imt  that  he  or  they  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  require,  from  the  party 
suing  in  resjject  of  any  loss  or  injury,  proof  of  the  actual  value  of  the  contents  by  the  ordinary  legal 
evidence  ;  and  that  the  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or  other  common  carriers  as  aforesaid, 
shall  l)e  liable  to  such  damages  only  as  shall  be  so  proved  as  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  the  declared  value, 
;  together  with  the  increased  charges  as  belbre  mentioned.  —  §  9. 

I      And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  actions  to  be  brought  against  any  such  mail  contractors,  &c.,  the 
defendant  or  defendants  may  pay  the  money  into  court.  —  \  10. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  carriers  continue,  notwithstanding  this  act,  liable,  as  before, 
t  for  the  felonious  acts  of  their  servants,  and  their  own  misfeazance  or  gross  negligence. 
I  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
I  con.stitute  this  offence.  Differing  as  they  do  in  almost  every  case,  the  question,  when 
I  raised,  must  be  left  to  a  jury.  But  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  misdelivery  of  a  parcel, 
or  its  nondelivery  within  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  misfeazance  that  can  not  be  defeated  by 
I  any  notice  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  limiting  his  responsibility.  In  like  manner,  the 
sending  of  a  parcel  by  a  different  coach  from  that  directed  by  the  bailor,  the  removing  it 
from  one  carriage  to  another,  are  misfeazances.  Where  a  parcel  is  directed  to  a  person 
at  a  particular  place,  and  the  carrier,  knowing  such  person,  delivers  the  parcel  to  another 
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who  represents  himself  as  the  consignee,  such  delivery  is  gross  negligence.     Leaving 
parcels  in  a  coach  or  cart  unprotected  in  the  street  is  also  gross  negligence. 

At  common  law,  there  is  no  distinction  between  carriage  performed  by  sea  or  land ; 
but  by  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  15.  and  26  Geo.  3.  c.  86.,  corrected  and  amended  by  the 
53  Geo.  3.  c.  159.,  it  is  enacted  that  ship-owners  are  not  to  be  liable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  happening  to  goods  on  board  through  the  fraud  or  neglect  of  the  master,  without 
their  knowledge  or  privity,  further  than  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  freight  accruing 
during  the  voyage.  —  (See  Owners.) 

3.  Commencement  and  Termination  of  Liability.  —  A  carrier's  liability  commences 
from  the  time  the  goods  are  actually  delivered  to  him  in  the  character  of  carrier.  A 
delivery  to  a  carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  himself,  and  he  will  be  responsible.  The 
delivery  of  goods  in  an  inn-yard  or  warehouse,  at  which  other  carriers  put  up,  is  not  a 
delivery  so  as  to  charge  a  carrier,  unless  a  special  notice  be  given  him  of  their  having 
been  so  delivered,  or  some  previous  intimation  to  that  pfFect. 

A  carrier's  liability  ceases,  when  he  vests  the  property  committed  to  his  charge  in  the 
hands  of  the  consignee  or  his  agents,  by  actual  delivery ;  or  when  the  property  is  resumed 
by  the  consignor,  in  pursuance  of  his  right  of  stopping  it  in  transitu.  It  is  in  all  cases 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  leaving  goods  at  an  inn  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient delivery.  The  rule  in  such  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  carrier's  liability,  is  to 
consider  whether  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  by  the  carrier,  as  such ;  and  if  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  his  liability  ceases,  and  conversely. 

A  carrier  has  a  lien  upon  goods  for  his  hire.  Even  if  the  goods  be  stolen,  the  right- 
ful-owner  is  not  to  have  them  without  paying  the  carriage. 

For  further  details  as  to  this  subject  see  Jeremy  on  the  Law  of  Carriers,  passim  ;  Chitty's 
Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369 — 386.  ;  and  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  tit.  Carriers. 
There  are  some  excellent  observations  with  respect  to  it  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailments.  —  (  For  an  account  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers in  stage  coaches,  see  Coaches,  Stage.  ) 

CARTS.  Every  cart,  &c.  for  the  carriage  of  anything  to  and  from  any  place,  where 
the  streets  are  paved,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  shall  contain  6  inches  in  the  felly. 
No  person  shall  drive  any  cart,  waggon,  &c.  within  5  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
tinless  the  name,  surname,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner,  be  painted  in  conspicuous 
letters,  at  least  1  inch  in  height,  on  the  right  or  off  side  thereof,  under  a  penalty 
of  51.  Any  person  may  seize  and  detain  any  cart,  waggon,  &c.  without  such  mark.  — 
(1  &  2   Will.  4.    c.  22.) 

CASH,  in  commerce,  means  the  ready  money,  bills,  drafts,  bonds,  and  all  immediately 
negotiable  paper  in  an  individual's  possession. 

CASH  ACCOUNT,  in  book-keeping,  an  account  to  which  nothing  but  cash  is 
carr'.ed  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern  are  drawn 
on  the  other.  The  balance  is  the  cash  in  hand.  When  the  credit  side  more  than 
balances  the  debit,  or  disbursement  side,  the  account  is  said  to  be  in  cash  ;  when  the  con- 
trary, to  be  out  of  cash. 

Cash  Account,  in  banking,  is  the  name  given  to  the  account  of  the  advances  made  by 
a  banker  in  Scotland,  to  an  individual  who  has  given  security  for  their  repayment. — (See 
Banks  (Scotch).) 

CASHEW  NUTS  (Ger.  AkajunUsse,  Westindische  Anakarden  ;  Du.  Catsjoenooten  ; 
Fr.  Noix  d' acajou  ;  It.  Acaju ;  Sp.  Nueces  d'acaju  ;  Port.  Nozes  d'acaju^,  the  produce  oi 
the  Anacardium  occidentale.  They  are  externally  of  a  greyish  or  brownish  colour,  of 
the  shape  of  a  kidney,  somewhat  convex  on  the  one  side,  and  depressed  on  the  other. 
The  shell  is  very  hard ;  and  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour,  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film.  Between  this  and  the  shell  is  lodged  a  thick,  blackish,  inflam- 
mable oil,  of  such  a  caustic  nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance  to  touch  it, 
blisters  immediately  follow.  The  kernels  are  used  in  cooking,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate. 

CASSIA.  There  are  four  species  of  cassia  in  the  market,  viz.  Cassia  Fistula  ;  Cassia 
Lignea,  or  Cassia  bark.  Cassia  Buds,  and  Cassia  Senna. 

1.  Cassia  Fistula  (Fr.  Casse ,-  Ger.  Rhonkasie ;  It.  Polpa  di  cassia;  Lat.  Cassice 
pulpa ;  Arab.  Khyar  sheher)  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
Egypt  (  Cassia  fistida  Lin. ).  The  fruit  is  a  woody,  dark  brown  pod,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thumb,  and  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  Those  brought  to  this  country  come 
principally  from  the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks  and  cases ;  but  a  superior  kind  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  smooth  pod,  and 
by  the  greater  blackness  of  the  pulp. 

2.  Cassia  Lignea,  or  Cassia  Bark  ( Fr.  Casse ;  Ger.  Cassia  ;  Port.  Cassia  lenhosa ; 
Arab.  Seleekeh  ;  Hind.  Tuj ;  Malay,  Kayn-legi),  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Lauras  cassia 
Lin.)  growing  in  Sumatra,  Porneo,  the  Malabar  coast,  Philippine  Islands,  &c. ;  but 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Quantong  and  Kingsi,  in  China,  which  furnish  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  cassia  met  with  in  the  European  markets.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of 
50  or  60  feet,  with  large,  spreading,  horizontal  branches.  The  bark  resembles  that  of 
cinnamon  in  appearance,  smeil,  and  taste,  and  is  very  often  substituted  for  it :  but  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished ;  it  is  thicker  in  substance,  less  quilled,  breaks  shorter,  and  is 
more  pungent.  It  should  be  chosen  in  thin  pieces ;  the  best  being  that  which  approaches 
nearest  to  cinnamon  in  flavour :  that  which  is  small  and  broken  should  be  rejected.  A 
good  deal  of  the  cassia  in  the  Indian  markets  is  brought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Cey- 
lon. Malabar  cassia  is  thicker  and  darker  coloured  than  that  of  China,  and  more  sub- 
ject to  foul  packing:  each  bundle  should  be  separately  inspected.  — (^AinsUe's  Materia 
Indica ;    Milburtis   Orient.   Cum.,  Sec.) 

The  duty  on  cassia  was  reduced  in  1825  from  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  to  Is.,  and  in  1829  to  firf.  Owing  partly  to 
these  reductions,  and  partly  to  the  he;;vy  duty  on  and  high  price  ot  cinnamon,  the  consumption  of  cassia 
has  more  than  doubled  -sinte  18'2().  Still,  however,  it  is  very  incousidera-ble  when  compared  with  the  im- 
portation. In  I8.5'2,  the  duty  of  firf.  per  lb.  produced  ],8()7/.  2a-.  Uuf.,  showing  that  72,28.5  lbs.  had  been 
cleared  for  consumption,  i  he  imports  ni  ordinary  years,  vary  from  about  4;)0,000  lbs.  to  about  80i»,(J0U  lbs. ; 
the  excess  over  what  is  miide  use  of  at  home  being  principally  sent  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Of 
837,.')89  lbs.  imported  in  18o0,  799,71.')  lbs.  were  brought  from  the  East  India  Company's  territories  and 
Ceylon,  25,58fi  lbs.  from  the  Ph;lii)pine  Islands,  6,ii90  lbs.  from  Brazil,  and  5,995  lbs.  from  the  Mauritius. 
Ciissia  was  quoted  in  the  London  markets,  in  August,  1833,  at  from  86*-.  to  90s.  a  cwt.  in  bond.  — {Pari. 
Paper,  No.  367.  Sess.  1832,  &c.) 

Cassia  Buds,  the  dried  fruit  or  berry  of  the  tree  (Laurus  cassia)  which  yields  the 
bark  described  in  the  previous  article.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  clove,  but  are 
smaller,  and,  when  fresh,  have  a  rich  cinnamon  flavour.  They  should  be  chosen  round, 
fresh,  and  free  from  stalks  and  dirt.  Cassia  buds  are  the  produce  of  China.  The  ex- 
ports from  Canton  in  1831  ainounted  to  1,334  piculs,  or  177,866  lbs.  The  imports  into 
Great  Britain  in  1832  were  75,173  lbs.,  but  the  entries  for  home  consumption  are  not 
specified.  They  were  quoted  in  the  London  markets  in  October,  1833,  at  80s.  a  cwt. 
in  bond. — {Milburn's  Orient.  Com.;  Anglo- Chinese  Kalendar  for  1832;  and  Pari. 
Paper,  No.  425.    Sess.  1833.) 

Cassia  Senna.      See  Senna. 

CASTOR  (Fr.  Castoreum ;  Ger.  Kastoreunt ;  It.  Castoro ;  Sp.  Casforeo),  the  pro- 
duce of  the  beaver.  In  the  inguinal  region  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags,  a  large 
and  a  small  one  on  each  side  :  in  the  two  large  ones  there  !.■:•  contained  a  softish,  greyi.sh 
yellow,  or  light  brown  substance,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  dry  and  brittle, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  This  is  castor.  It  has  a  heavy  but  soinewhat  aromatic  smell, 
not  imlike  musk  ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  subacrid  taste.  The  best  comes  from 
Russia  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  scarce ;  and  all  that  is  now  found  in  the  shops 
is  the  produce  of  Canada.  The  goodness  of  castor  is  determined  by  its  sensible  qualities  ; 
that  which  is  black  is  insipid,  inodorous,  oily,  and  unfit  for  use.  Castor  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mixtiu'e  of  some  gummy  and  resinous  substances  j  but  the 
fraud  is  easily  detected,  by  comparing  the  smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real  castor.  — 
(  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

CASTOR  OIL  (Fr.  Huile  da  liicin ,-  Ger.  liizinusohl ;  It.  Olio  di  Ricino ;  Sp. 
Eicinsoel),  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  or  Raima  Christi,  an 
annual  plant,  found  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  in  Greece,  the  south  of  Spain,  &c. 
The  oil  is  separated  from  the  seeds  either  by  boiling  them  in  water,  or  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  action  of  the  press.  It  is  said,  that  though  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  first  method,  it  is  less  sweet,  and  more  apt  to  become  rancid,  than  that 
procured  by  expression,  which,  in  consequence,  is  the  process  now  most  commonly 
followed.  Good  expressed  castor  oil  is  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid  ;  but  the  best  leaves 
a  slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  thicker  and 
heavier  than  the  fat  oils,  being  viscid,  transparent,  and  colourless,  or  of  a  very  pale  straw 
colour.  That  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds  has  a  brownish  hue ;  and  both 
kinds,  when  they  become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  colour  to  a  reddish  brown,  and  acquire 
a  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  materia  medica  as  a 
cathartic.  —  (  Thomsoii's  Dispensatory. ) 

The  quantity  cleared  for  hom.e  consumption  in  1831  amounted  to  327,910  lbs., being  about  double  tlie 
quantity  cleared  for  consumiition  in  1820 ;  an  increase  principally  ascribable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  from  Is.  3d.  to  3d.  Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1830,  amounting  to  490,5.')81bs.,  no  fewer  than 
441,267  lbs.  were  from  the  East  Indies,  39,408  lbs.  from  British  North  America,  5,l.')9lbs.  from  the 
United  States,  and  4,718  Ibs.from  the  British  West  Indies.  Castor  oil  from  foreign  countries,  being  lo.ided 
with  a  duty  of  \s.,  is  almost  wholly  re-expoited.  The  price  of  East  India  castor  oil  in  bond  varies  from 
IQd.  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  that  of  the  West  Indies  is  much  higher.  —  {Accounts  ■publkhed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  p  118. ;  Pari.  Paper,  No.  367.  Se»s.  183-2,  &c.) 

CATECHU  (Fr.  Cachou ;  Ger.  Kaschu ,-  Hind.  Cut;  Mai.  Gambir),  a  brown 
I  astringent  substance,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  Japonica,  because  supposed 
I  to  be  a  kind  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  two  plants; 
I  VIZ.  the  Mimosa,  or  more  correctly  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  the  Uncaria  gamhir.  The 
i  first  of  these  is  a  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the 
j  forests  of  India,  from  1 6°  of  lat.  up  to  30^.  The  places  most  remarkable  for  its  produc- 
tion are,  the  Burmese  territories ;  a  large  province  on  the  Malabar  coast,  called  the  Con- 
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cm  ;  and  the  forests  skirting  the  northern  part  of  Bengal,  under  the  hills  which  divide 
it  fiom  Nepaul.  The  catechu  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  the  simple  process  of  boiling 
the  heart  of  the  wood  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  assumes  the  look  and  consistency  of  tar. 
The  substance  hardens  by  cooling ;  is  formed  into  small  balls  or  squares ;  and  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  fit  for  the  market.  The  price  to  the  first  purchaser  in  the  Concan 
is  about  15s.  a  cwt.  According  to  Dr.  Davy,  who  analysed  it,  the  specific  gravity  of 
Concan  catechu  is  1  -39  ;  and  that  of  Pegu,  1  '28.  Tlie  taste  of  this  substance  is  astrin- 
gent, leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweetness  :  it  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Of 
all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  catechu  appears  to  contain  the  largest  portion  of 
tannin.  According  to  Mr.  Purkis,  1  lb.  is  equivalent  to  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oak  bark  for 
tanning  leather.  From  200  grs.  of  Concan  catechu.  Dr.  Davy  procured  109  of  tannin, 
68  of  extractive  matter,  13  of  mucilage,  and  10  of  earths  and  other  impurities  :  the  same 
quantity  of  Pegu  catechu  afforded  97  grs.  of  tannin,  73  of  extract,  16  of  mucilage,  and 
14  of  impurities.  The  uncaria  gambir  is  a  scandent  shrub,  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
the  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  but  chiefly  in  the  small 
islands  at  their  eastern  extremity.  The  catechu  is  in  this  case  obtained  by  boiling  the 
leaves,  and  inspissating  the  juice  ;  a  small  quantity  of  crude  sago  being  added,  to  give 
the  mass  consistency  :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  being  cut  like  the  Concan  catechu 
into  small  squares,  is  ready  for  use.  There  is  a  great  consumption  of  this  article  through- 
out all  parts  of  India  as  a  masticatory ;  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  of  betel 
pepper,  areca  nut,  and  lime,  which  is  in  almost  universal  use.  Catechu  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rhio,  or  at  Malacca,  in  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  at 
the  rate  of  about  10s.  a  cwt.  The  quantity  of  it,  under  the  corrupted  name  of  cutch, 
imported  yearly  into  Calcutta  from  Pegu,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with 
1828-29,  was  about  300  tons,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  9s.  per  cwt.  From  Bombay  a 
considerable  quantity  is  annually  imported  into  China.  The  quantity  of  catechu,  under 
the  name  of  gambir,  produced  in  Rhio  by  the  Chinese  settlers,  is  equal  to  about  4,600 
tons  a  year,  about  2,000  of  which  are  exported  for  the  consumption  of  Java ;  the  rest 
being  sent  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

Catechu,  particularly  from  Singapore,  has  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  trial  in  our  tanneries;  but  with  a  duty  of  1/.  per  cwt.,  equal  to  twice  the 
prime  cost,  we  fear  the  speculation  is  not  likely  to  succeed. — (See  Ainslie's  Materia 
Indica ;  Ure's  Dictionary ;  Singapore  Chronicle ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore 
Canara,  and  Malabar ;   BelVs  Review  of  the  external  Commerce  of  Bengal. ) 

CAT'S  EYE,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  brought  from  Ceylon.  Its  colours 
are  grey,  green,  brown,  red,  of  various  shades.  Its  internal  lustre  is  shining,  its  fracture 
imperfectly  conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent.  From  a  peculiar  play  of  light,  arising 
from  white  fibres  interspersed,  it  has  derived  its  name.  The  French  call  the  appearance 
chatoyant.  It  scratches  quartz,  is  easily  broken,  and  resists  the  blowpipe.  It  is  set  by 
the  jewellers  as  a  precious  stone. 

CAT  SKINS,  the  skin  or  fur  of  the  cat,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  princi- 
pally in  the  hat  manufacture.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  before  a  late  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  London  to  decoy  the  animal 
and  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is,  however,  far  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  the  domestic  cat.  The  wild  cat  skins  imported  into  this  country  are 
brought  almost  wholly  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  animal 
from  which  they  are  taken  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  English  wild  cat,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  loup  cervier,  or  Canadian  lynx.  It  is  very  courageous.  At  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  number  of  cat  skins  imported  amounted  to  40,006 
a  year,  of  which  about  24,000  a  year  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 

CATTLE,  a  collective  term  applied  to  designate  all  those  quadrupeds  that  are  used 
either  as  food  for  man,  or  in  tilling  the  ground.  By  neat  or  horned  cattle  is  meant  the 
two  species  included  under  the  names  of  the  ox  (Bos)  and  the  buffalo  (Buhulus)  ;  but 
as  the  latter  is  hardly  known  in  this  country,  it  is  the  former  only  that  we  have  here  in 
view. 

The  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  products  which 
they  yield,  have  formed,  in  all  countries  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  an  important 
branch  of  industry. 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  raised  in  this  or  other  countries. 
They  are  exceedingly  various.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  both 
in  the  weight  of  carcase,  the  quality  of  the  beef,  and  the  abundance  of  the  milk,  by  the 
extraordinary  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  selection  and  crossing  of  the  best 
breeds,  according  to  the  objects  in  view.  This  sort  of  improvement  began  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  or  rather  later,  and  was  excited  and  very  much  forwarded  by 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  two  individuals —  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  and  Mr.  CuUey 
of  Northumberland.     The  success  by  which  their  efforts  were  attended  roused  a  spirit  of 
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emulation  in  others;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  since  1760 
having  occasioned  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  improved 
systems  of  breeding,  and  improved  breeds,  have  been  very  generally  introduced. 

But  the  impi-ovement  in  the  size  and  condition '  of  cattle  has  not  been  alone  owing 
to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  Much  of  it  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  their  feeding.  The  introduction  and  universal 
extension  of  the  turnip  and  clover  cultivation  has  had,  in  this  resjject,  a  most  astonishing 
influence,  and  has  wonderfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle,  and  consequently  the  supply 
of  butcher's  meat. 

It  was  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Waste  Lands  (printed  in  1795),  that  cattle  and  sheep  had,  at  an  average,  increased  in 
size  and  weight  about  a  fourth  since  1732;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  increase  had  been  much  more  considerable  than  is  represented  by  the  committee. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Davenant  in  1710,  the  average  weight  of  the  nett 
carcase  of  black  cattle  was  only  370  lbs.,  of  calves  50  lbs.,  and  of  sheep  only  28  lbs.  ;  but 
according  to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  (Hist,  of  the  Poor,  vol.  iii.  Appen.  p.  88.)  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  (Agric.  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  541.),  the  weight  of  the  carcase  of  bullocks  killed 
in  London  is  now,  at  an  average,  800  lbs.,  calves  140  lbs.,  sheep  80  lbs.,  and  lambs  50  lbs., 
including  ofFal ;  and  deducting  the  latter,  the  nett  weight  of  the  carcases  is  nearer  a  half 
than  a  fourth  greater  than  the  weight  assigned  by  Davenant. 

Consumption  of  Butcher's  Meat  in  London.  —  The  number  of  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
lambs,  sold  in  Smithfield  market,  each  year  since  1732,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years.   Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1732 

76,210 

514,700 

1758 

84,252 

550,930 

1783 

101,840 

701,610 

1808  144,042 

1,015,280 

1733 

80,169 

555,050 

1759 

86,439 

582,260 

1784 

98,143 

616,110 

1809  137,600 

989,250 

1734 

78,810 

566,910 

1760 

88,594 

622,210 

1785 

99,047 

641,470 

1810 

132,155 

962,750 

1735 

83,894 

590,970 

1761 

82,514 

66(5,010 

1786 

92,;^70 

665,910 

1811 

125,012 

966.400 

1736 

87,606 

587,420 

1762 

102,831 

772,160 

1787 

94,946 

668,.570 

1812 

13.,854 

953,630 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1763 

80,851 

653,110 

1788 

92,829 

679,100 

1813 

137,770 

891,240 

1738 

87,010 

589,470 

1764 

75,168 

5.56,360 

1789 

93,269 

693,700 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1739 

86,787 

568,980 

1765 

81,6iO 

537,000 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1815 

124,948 

962,840 

1740 

84,810 

501,020 

1766 

75,534 

574,790 

1791 

101,164 

740,360 

1816 

120,439 

968,560 

1741 

77,714 

536,180 

1767 

77,324 

574,050 

1792 

107,348 

760,859 

1817 

129,888 

1,044,710 

1742 

79,601 

503,260 

1768 

79,660 

626,170 

1793 

116,848 

728,480 

1818 

138,047 

963.2.50 

1743 

76,475 

468,120 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1794 

109,448 

719,420 

1819 

135,226 

949,900 

1744 

76,648 

490,620 

1770 

86,890 

649,090 

1795 

131,092 

745,640 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

1745 

74,188 

563,990 

1771 

93,.'573 

631,860 

1796 

117,152 

758,840 

1821 

129,125 

1,107,230 

1746 

71,582 

620,790 

1772 

89,503 

609,540 

1797 

108,377 

693,510 

18V2 

142,043 

1,340,160 

1747 

71,1.^0 

621,780 

1773 

90,133 

609,740 

1798 

107,470 

753,010 

1823 

149,552 

l,2(i4,920 

1748 

67,681 

610,060 

1774 

90,419 

585,290 

1799 

122,986 

834,400 

1824 

163,iil5 

1,239,720 

1749 

72,706 

624,220 

1775 

93,58] 

623,9.'.0 

1800 

125,073 

84^',2I0 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1750 

70,765 

656,340 

1776 

98,372 

671,700 

1801 

134,546 

760,560 

1826 

143,460 

1,270,530 

1751 

69,589 

631,890 

1777 

93,714 

714,870 

1802 

126,389 

743,470 

1827 

138,363 

1,335,100 

1752 

73,708 

•642,100 

1778 

97,360 

658,540 

1803 

117,.*i51 

787,430 

1828 

147,698 

1,288,460 

1753 

75,252 

648,440 

1779 

97,352 

676,540 

1804 

113,019 

903,940 

1829 

158,313 

1,240,300 

1754 

70,437 

631,350 

1780 

102,383 

706,850 

1805 

125,043 

912,410 

1830 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1755 

74,290 

647,100 

1781 

102,543 

743,330 

1806 

120,250 

858,.570 

1831 

148,168 

1,189,010 

1756 

77,257 

624,710 

1782 

101,176 

728,970 

1807 

134,326 

924,030 

1832 

166,224 

1,364,160 

1757 

82,612 

574,960 

1 

Down  to  1820,  this  table  is  extracted  from  papers  laid  before  parliament ;  since  1820,  it  is  made  up 
from  returns  procured,  for  this  work,  from  the  Chamberlain's  office. 

The  number  of  fatted  calves,  exclusive  of  sucklers,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  sold  annually  in 
Smithfield  from  1821  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


21,768 
24,255 
22,739 
21,949 
20,958 
22,118 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


-  20,729 

-  20,832 

-  20,879 

-  20,300 

I  19,522 


^ Obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  market,  5th  of  Nov.  1833.; 


The  contract  prices  of  butcher's  vneat  per  cwt.  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  since  1730,  have  oeen  as 
below  :  — 

£  s.  d. 
.  1  17  6| 
.  1  16  10 
.  2  2  10 
.344 
■  3  0  4 
.  3  12  0 
.380 
.  3  10  4i 
.  2  18  10 
1  i<i    5i 

We  suspect,  from  what  we  have  heard  from  practical  men  of  great  experience,  that 
the  weight  assigned  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  and  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
field  is  a  little  beyond  the  average.  It  must  also  be  observed,  as  already  stated,  that  it 
is  the  gross  weight  of  the  carcase,  or  the  weight  of  the  animal  under  deduction  of  blood 


£   s.    d. 

1730 

-  1  5  8 

1785 

1735 

. 

•  0  16  11 

1790 

1740 

. 

-  1  8  0 

1795 

\l\o 

. 

-  1  2  2 

1800 

1750 

. 

-  1  6  6 

1805 

1755 

- 

-  1  7  91 

1810 

1760 

_ 

-  1  11  6 

1815 

1765 

. 

-  1  7  3 

1820 

1770 

. 

-18  6 

1821 

1775 

. 

-  1  13  5 

1822 

1780 

- 

-  1  12  6 

£   s.    d. 

1823  . 

-  2  2  7i 

1824  - 

.2  2  8- 

1825  - 

-  2  19  61 

1826  - 

.  2  17  8 

1827  - 

-  2  15  4i 

1828  . 

-  2  10  7i 

1829  - 

-  2  6  3| 

1830  - 

.236 

1831   - 

-  2  4  3| 

1832  - 

.  2  6  2i 
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and  refuse  ;  and  therefore  to  get  the  nett  weight,  we  have  further  to  deduct  the  offal,  or 
the  hide,  tallow,  entrails,  feet,  &c.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  following  quantities 
may  be  deducted  from  the  carcase  weights,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nett  weights  of  the 
different  animals ;  viz.  from  neat  cattle,  250  lbs.  each  ;  calves,  f?5  lbs.  ;  sheep,  24  lbs.  ; 
lambs,  12  lbs.  If  these  estimates  be  nearly  right,  we  should  be  able,  provided  we  knew 
the  respective  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs,  to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  butcher's 
meat  furnished  for  London  by  Smithfield  market,  exclusive  of  hogs  and  pigs.  Sheep 
and  lambs  are  not,  however,  distinguished  in  the  returns  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  formei 
are  to  the  latter  nearly  as  3  to  1  ;  so  that  we  may  estimate  the  average  gross  weight  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  at  about  70  lbs.,  and  their  average  nett  weight  at  about  50  lbs. 
The  account  for  1 830  will  then  stand  as  under :  — 


Number  and  Species  of  Animals. 

Gross  Weight.    |           Offal. 

Nett  Weight. 

Butcher's  Meat. 

159,907  Cattle 
1,287,070  Sheep  and  lambs 
20,300  Calves 

Lbs. 
800 
70 
140 

Lbs. 

250 
20 
35 

Lbs. 
550 
50 
105 

Total 

Lbs. 
87,948,850 
64,353,500 
2,131,500 

154,434,850 

This  quantity,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6d.,  would  cost  3,860,871/. ;  at  Sd.,  it 
would  cost  5,147,828/. 

A  part  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield  go  to  supply  the  towns  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  cattle  are  sold  in  the  adjoining  towns,  and  slaughtered  for  the  use 
of  London,  of  which  no  account  is  taken.  We  have  reason  to  tliink  that  the  latter 
quantity  rather  exceeds  the  former ;  but,  supposing  that  they  mutually  balance  each 
other,  the  above  quantity  of  154,434,850  lbs.  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  annual 
supply  of  butcher's  meat  at  present  required  for  London ;  exclusive,  however,  of  hogs, 
pigs,  suckling  calves,  &c.,  and  exclusive  also  of  bacon,  hams,  and  salted  provisions 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  quantities  thus  omitted  from  the  account  are  very  con- 
siderable ;  nor  can  there,  we  apprehend,  be  any  doubt  that,  with  the  addition  of  such 
parts  of  the  offal  as  are  used  for  food,  they  may  be  considered  as  more  than  balancing 
the  butcher's  meat  required  for  the  victualling  of  ships.  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  it 
will  follow,  assuming  the  population  of  the  metropolis  to  amount  to  1,450,000,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  by  each  individual,  young  and  old,  belonging  to 
it,  is,  at  an  average,  very  near  107  lbs. 

This,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes  represented  *,  is,  we  believe,  a 
larger  consumption  of  animal  food  than  takes  place  any  where  else  by  the  same  number 
of  individuals.  According  to  M.  Chabrol,  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  Paris 
amounts  to  between  85  lbs.  and  86  lbs.  for  each  individual.  At  Brussels  the  consump- 
tion is  a  little  greater,  being  supposed  to  average  S9lbs.  each  individual;  being  rather 
more  than  3  lbs.  above  the  mean  of  Paris,  and  1 8  lbs.  under  the  mean  of  London. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  hides  and  skins,  the  following  are  the  numbers  of  cattle, 
calves,  and  sheep,  slaughtered  in  LiVerpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  from  1815  to  1820  in. 
elusive :  — 


Liverpool              .                  .                - 

Manchester 

Lteds               .... 

Sheffield 

Totals       - 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

74,671 
95,054 
22,976 
30,097 

1(K),329 
96,574 
34,598 
28,455 

457,268 
489,557 
317,642 
184,859 

222,798           1            250,956          1         1,443,326          \ 

{Appen.  to  Agric.  Report  of  1821,  p.  267.) 

In  estimating  the  weights  of  the  animals  killed  at  these  towns,  a  lower  standard  must 
be  adopted  than  that  which  we  have  taken  for  London ;  first,  because  the  largest  and 
finest  cattle  are  brought  to  the  metropolis  ;  and  secondly,  because  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  calves  are  sucklers,  which  are  excluded  from  the  London  accounts.  These  con- 
siderations have  not  been  suflficiently  attended  to  by  the  framers  of  the  estimate  in  the 
report  now  quoted.      Sheep,  in  the  above  table,  means,  no  doubt,  sheep  and  lambs. 

We  extract  from  Dr.  Cleland's  valuable  work  on  the  statistics  of  Glasgow  the  sub- 
joined account  of  the  number,  weight,  &c.  of  the  animals  slaughtered  and  sold  in  that 
city  during  the  year  1822. 


*  Mr.  Middleton  {Agriculture  of  Middlesex,  p.  643.)  estimates  the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  London, 
exclusive  offish  and  poultry,  at  234  lbs.  a  year  for  every  individual !  And  he  further  estimates  the  total 
average  annual  expense  incurred  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis,  for  a/l  sorts  of  animal  food,  at 
81.  8s. !  To  make  any  comments  on  such  conclusions  would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  met  with  in  a  work,  otherwise  of  considerable  merit,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs,  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  of  the  low  state  of  statistical  knowledge  in  this  country. 
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Butcher's  Meat  sold  in  the  Glasgow  Market  in  1822. 


Kojalty. 

Suliui-bs.       Total. 

Bullocks 

average  23  stone,   40 

7,848 

at   75. 

£      s.    d.  \ 

142,746  16    0 

13,009 

I,5.i7 

14,.566 

Calves 

■/,li:7 

6'30 

8,557 



36s. 

15,402  12    0  ' 

Siicep 

48,896 

8,624 

57,520 





205. 

57, .520    0    0 

Lambs 

59, +'24 

9,213 

68,637 





6s. 

20,591     2    0  1 

Swine 
'I'otal 

.o.srg 

640 

6,539 

— 

— 

2C5. 

6,539    0    0  1 

135,155 

20,664 

155,819 

Tallow,  Sfc.  belonging  to  these  Carcasses, 

Bullocks 

-     14,566,  averaging  3^  stone,  50,981, 

at 

7*. 

17.843    7    0 

Hides 

-     14,566,                —                 — 

285. 

20,392    8    0 
5,826    8    0 

Heads  and  offals 

.     14,566,                 _                 _ 

85. 

Calfskins 

-      8,557,                 —                 _ 

25. 

855  14    0 

Sheep  tallow 

-    57,520,  averaging  3i  lbs.,  201,320, 

. 

5d. 

4,194    3    4 

Heads  and  offals 

.      8,5.57,                _                 _ 

l5.  e,d. 

641  15    6  1 

Sheej)  skins 

.     57,520,                 —                 _ 

l5.  6d. 

4,314    0    0  ' 
1,677  13    4  1 

Heads  and  offals 

-    57,5'20,                —                 — 

Id. 

Lambskins 

.    6H,.'J37,                —                 — 

Is.  ^d 

4,289  16    3  1 
1,143  19    0  1 

Heads  and  offals 

-    68,637,                —                 — 

4rf. 
Hides,  &c. 

Total  value  of  Carcasses,  Tallow, 

242,799  10    0 


61,179    4    5 
30j-,978  14    5 

N.  B.  —  The  weight  is  estimated  in  this  statement  by  the  stone  of  16 lbs.,  each  of  22|  oz.  The  office  of 
hide-inspector  having  been  abolislied,  tiu're  arc  no  means  of  continuing  tliis  table  to  a  later  period  ;  but 
the  returns  of  the  cattle  sold  in  the  market  at  Glasgow  since  1822,  show  that  the  increase  in  the  supply 
of  animal  food  lias  at  least  kept  jiace  witii  the  increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  Glasgow,  vvlien  this  account  was  taken,  amounted  to  147,043,  which 
shows  that  the  consuinption  of  butclier's  moat  in  that  city,  is,  as  compared  with  its  po- 
pulation, but  little  inferior  to  that  of  London.  This  statement,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that,  so  late  as  1760,  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public 
market  was  unknown  in  Glasgow,  .sets  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  food  of  the  Scotch  people  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  Previously  to 
1780  it  was  customary  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  fa- 
milies to  purchase  in  November  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  small  half-fed  cow  or  ox, 
the  salted  carcase  of  which  was  the  only  butcher's  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  this  practice  prevailed  till  the  present  century  ; 
but  it  is  now  everywhere  abandoned.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there  has  never  been  in 
any  country  a  more  rapid  increa.se  in  the  quantity,  or  a  greater  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  food  brought  to  market,  than  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  1770.  In  so  far  as 
respects  butclier's  meat;  this  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  growing  numbers  and  opu- 
lence of  all  cla.sses,  and  partly  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  food  of  cattle  consequent  to  the 
introduction  of  green  crops,  and  of  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  —  (See  Bkead. ) 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  by 
rail-roads  and  otherwise,  has  already  had,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  have,  a  ma- 
terial influence  over  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  their  conveyance,  cattle  could  not  formerly  be  conveniently  fattened  at  any  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  great  markets  ;  but  steam  navigation  has  gone  far  to  remove 
this  difHculty.  Instead  of  selling  their  cattle,  lean  or  half-fed,  to  the  Norfolk  graziers, 
by  whom  they  were  fattened  for  the  London  market,  the  producers,  in  various  districts 
of  Scotland,  are  now  beginning  to  fatten  them  at  home,  either  sending  the  live  animals  or 
the  carcasses  by  steam  to  London,  Liverpool,  &c.  This  practice  is  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  turn  his  green  crops 
to  better  account,  and  to  raise  larger  supplies  of  manure.  The  same  practice  is  also 
extending  in  Ireland ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  country 
where  feeding  can  be  carried  on,  that  has  the  required  facility  of  transport. 

Exclusive  of  the  cattle  raised  in  Great  Britain,  wo  import  considerable  supplies  of  beef  and  of  live 
cattle  from  Ireland. 

Account  of  the  number  of  Cows  and  Oxen,  and  of  the  quantities  of  Beef,  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  from  1801  :  — 


Years. 

Cows 
and  Oxen. 

Beef. 

Years. 

Cows 
and  Oxen. 

Beef. 

Years. 

Cows 
and  Oxen. 

Beef. 

JVo. 

Birrds. 

iVo. 

Barrels. 

No. 

BarreU. 

1801 

31, .543 

58,M11 

1810 

44,.553 

71,605 

1818 

58,165 

80,587 

1802 

42,.W1 

59,448 

1811 

67,680 

108,282 

1819 

52,176 

70,.''.04 

1803 

28,016 

62,226 

1812 

79,122 

114,,504 

1820 

39,014 

52,591 

1H04 

15,646 

59,342 

1813 

48,P73 

104,516 

1821 

26,725 

65,905 

1805 

21,862 

88,519 

1814 

16,435 

83,162 

18.2 

34,6.-^9 

43,139 

1806 

27,704 

91,261 

1815 

33,809 

60,307 

1823 

46,351 

69,079 

1807 

26,252 

85,255 

1816 

31,752 

39,495 

18i'4 

62,314 

54,810 

1808 

13,958 

88,366 

1817 

45,301 

105,555 

1825 

63,519 

63,557 

L       1809 

17,917 

89,771 

In  182."  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  so 
that  there  are  no  means  of  continuing  this  account  to  a  later  date ;  but  for  some  further  particulars,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Liverpool,  art.  Docks  ;  for  an  account  of  the  sales  of  cattle  at  the  great  fair  o( 
Ballin.^sloe,  see  Fairs  and  M.^hkets. 

S  4 
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Numher  of  Head  of  Cattle  in  Great  Britain.  —  It  would,  on  many  accounts,  be  verj 
desirable  to  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  stocS 
of  cattle  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  proportion  annually  killed  and  made  use  of;  but 
owino-  to  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  such  subjects  in  this  country,  where 
every  sort  of  statistical  knowledge  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  there  are  no  means  of  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusions  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  following  details  may  not, 
however,  be  unacceptable. 

Arthur  Young  has  given,  both  in  his  Eastern  and  Northern  Tours,  estimates  of  the 
number  and  value  of  the  different  descriptions  of  stock  in  England.  The  greatest  dis- 
crepancy, unaccompanied  by  a  single  explanatory  sentence,  exists  between  them ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  following  estimate  (Eastern  Tour,  vol.  iv.  p.  456.),  though, 
perhaps,  rather  under  the  mark,  is  infinitely  nearer  the  truth  than  the  other,  which  is 
about  twice  as  great :  — 

Number  of  Draught  cattle           ....  -  684,491 

Cows               ....  -  741,532 

Fatting  cattle         .              -               -  -           -  513,369 

Young  cattle            -              -              -  -         -  912,656 

Total  -  -  2,852,048 


Now,  taking  this  number  at  the  round  sum  of  3,000,000,  and  adding  a  third  to  it  for 
the  increase  since  1770,  and  1,100,000  for  the  number  of  cattle  in  Scotland  (General 
Beport  of  Scotland,  iii.  Addenda,  p.  6.),  we  shall  have  5,100,000  as  the  total  head  of 
cattle  of  all  sorts  in  Great  Biitain.  The  common  estimate  is,  that  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  entire  stock  is  annually  slaughtered ;  which,  adopting  the  foregoing  statement, 
gives  1,275,000  head  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom;  a  result  which  all  that  we  have 
heard  inclines  us  to  think  is  very  near  the  mark. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  total  head  of  cattle  in  England  and  Wales  only,  in 
1812,  at  5,500,000;  but  he  assigns  no  data  for  his  estimate,  which  is  entitled  to  very 
little  attention. 

Cattle  of  Ike  Continent.  — Baron  Malchus  has  given,  in  his  work  on  European  Statistics,  published 
at  Stuttgard  in  1826,  an  account  of  the  number  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  in  most  European 
countries.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  British  empire,  the  statements  are  mostly  copied  from  Colquhoun 
and  are  ludicrously  inexact.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  Continental  states,  be 
better  entitled  to  credit.     The  following  are  some  of  the  items  in  his  Table :  — 


Countries. 

Cattle. 

Countries. 

Cattle. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

2,647,000 

Baden           -           .           -       - 

421,900 

Russia 

19,000,000 

Bavaria                -              .            - 

1,895,700 

Denmark               -               -      - 

1,607,000 

Austria        -            -            -        - 

9,912,500 

Netherlands 

2,500,000 

France              -           - 

6,681,900 

Prussia 

4,275,700 

Spain            .... 

2,500,000 

Saxony                   -                -       - 

345,000 

Portugal 

650,000 

Hanover 

794,000 

Switzerland           .           -          . 

800,000 

Wirtemberg         -             -         - 

713,000 

Italy 

3,500,000 

On  the  whole  the  Baron  estimates  the  neat  or  horned  cattle  of  Europe,  including  the  British  isles,  but 
excluding  Turkey,  at  70,270,974.  At  best,  however,  this  estimate  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very 
rough  approximation. 

Laws  as  to  Cattle.  — No  salesman,  broker,  or  factor,  employed  in  buying  cattle  for  others,  shall  buy  for 
himself  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the  cattle  bought  and 
sold.  —  (31  Geo.  2.  c.  40.) 

Cattle  not  to  be  driven  on  Sunday,  on  penalty  of  20s.  —  (3  Cha.  1.  c.  1.) 

Any  person  unlawfully  and  maliciously  killing,  wounding,  or  maiming  any  cattle,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  may  be  transported,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  beyond  seas  for  life,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  ;  and,  if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  if  the  court  shall 
think  fit  so  to  order.  _  (7  &  8  Geo.  4  c.  30.) 

Persons  wantonly  and  cruelly  abusing,  beating,  or  ill-treating  cattle,  may,  upon  being  convicted  before 
a  justice  of  such  offence,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  51.  and  not  below  IO5. ;  and  upon  nonpayment 
of  fine,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  3  months. 

Complaint  must  be  made  within  10  days  after  the  offence.  Justices  are  instructed  to  order  compensation 
to  be  made,  not  exceeding  20*.,  to  persons  vexatiously  complained  against.  —  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  71.) 

CAVIAR  (Fr.  Caviar,  Cavial ;  Ger.  Kaviar ;  It.  Caviario,  Caviale ;  Sp.  Caviario i  ^fs 
Rus.  Ikra  ;  Lat.  Caviarium),  a  substance  prepared  in  Russia,  consisting  of  the  salted  roes 
of  large  fish.  The  Uralian  Cossacks  are  celebrated  for  making  excellent  caviar.  The  best 
is  made  of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  the  eggs,  and  does  not 
easily  become  fetid.  This  is  packed  in  small  casks  or  kegs  ;  the  inferior  sort  being  in  the 
form  of  dry  cakes.  Caviar  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Italy.  It  is  principally  made  of  the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Wolga,  in  the 
/icighbourhood  of  Astrachan.  —  (See  Tooke's  Russia,   2d  ed.   vol.  iii.   p.  345.)  1 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  or  GUINEA  PEPPER.      See  Chillies. 

CEDAR  (Ger.  Zeder ;  Du.  Ceder ;  Fr.  Cedre ;  It.  and  Sp.  Cedro ;  Rus.  Kedr ; 
Lat.  Cedrus).  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  (Pinus  cedrus),  is  famous  in, 
Scripture  :  it  is  a  tall,  majestic-looking  tree.  "  Behold,"  says  the  inspired  writer,  "  the: 
Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and ; 
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c»f  an  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
long.  The  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  beauty."  — 
(Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3.  5.  8.)  The  cedar  grows  to  a  very  great  size.  The  timber  is  resinous, 
has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  odour,  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  a  rich  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  worm.  Its  durability  is  very  great ;  and  it  was  on  this  account 
(propter  aternitatem,  "Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  §9.)  employed  in  the  construction  of  temples, 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  the  formation  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  as  tablets  for 
writing  upon.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  cedars  were  principally  produced  in  Crete, 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Syria.  —  (Loc.  cit.)  Very  few  are  now  found  on  Lebanon; 
but  some  of  those  that  still  remain  are  of  immense  bulk,  and  in  the  highest  preservation. 
Cedar  exceeds  the  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  stiffness. 
Some  very  fine  cedars  have  been  produced  in  England. 

)  There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  are  usually  called  cedar :  thus,  a  species 
of  cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  America  ;  and  the  cedar  used  by  the  Japanese  for 
building  bridges,  ships,  houses,  &c.,  is  a  kind  of  cypress,  which  Thunberg  describes  as 
a  beautiful  wood,  that  lasts  long  without  decay.  The  Juniperus  oxycedrus  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Levant ;  it  is  usually  called  the  brown  berried 
cedar.  The  Bermudian  cedar  (Juniperus  Bermudiana),  a  native  of  the  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  islands,  is  another  species  that  produces  valuable  timber  for  many  purposes  ; 
such  as  internal  joiners'  work,  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  red  cedar,  so  well  known 
from  its  being  used  in  making  black-lead  pencils,  is  produced  by  the  Virginian  cedar 
(^Juniperus  Virginiana),  a  native  of  North  America,  the  West  India  islands,  and  Japan. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  45  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and,  like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  not  attacked  by  worms.  It  is  employed  in  various  ways,  but 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  drawers,  wardrobes,  &c.,  and  as  a  cover  to  pencils. 
The  internal  wood  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  has  a  very  strong  odour.  It  is  of  a 
nearly  uniform  texture,  brittle,  and  light. — (See  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry; 
Lib.  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,   Veget.  Substances  j    Rees's  Cyclop.,  §"0.) 

The  duty  on  cedar  (2/.  105.  a  ton  from  a  foreign  country,  and  lO*.  from  a  British  iKJSsession)  produced 
2,549A  19*.  llrf.  in  1832.     Its  price  in  bond  varies  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  foot. 

CERTIFICATES,  in  the  customs.  No  goods  can  be  exported  by  certificate,  ex- 
cept foreign  goods  formerly  imported,  on  which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  customs  paid 
on  importation  is  to  be  drawn  back.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  regidated  by  the 
S  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  §  68,  &c.  The  person  intending  to  enter  outwards  such  goods,  is 
to  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods  were  imported  or 
warehoused,  two  or  more  bills,  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  and  of  the  entry  outwards  intended  to  be  made  ;  and  the  ofhcers,  if  they  find 
such  bills  to  agree  with  the  entry  inwards,  are  to  issue  a  certificate  of  such  entry,  with 
the  particulars  necessary  for  the  computation  of  the  drawback  upon  the  goods,  the 
names  of  the  person  and  ship  by  whom  and  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  &c. 
The  merchant  then  enters  the  goods  outwards,  as  in  the  common  way  of  exportation. 
The  cocket  granted  upon  this  occasion  is  called  a  certificate  cocket,  and  differs  a  little  in 
form  from  common  over-sea  cockets.  Notice  of  the  time  of  shipping  is  to  be  given  to 
the  searcher.  Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  the  exporter  may  apply  for 
the  drawback.  The  collector  and  comptroller  then  make  out  on  a  proper  stamp  a  de- 
benture, containing  a  distinct  narration  of  the  transaction,  with  the  exporter's  or  mer- 
chant's oath  that  the  goods  are  really  and  truly  exported  beyond  seas,  and  not  relanded, 
nor  intended  to  be  relanded  ;  and  also  with  the  searcher's  certificate  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipping.  The  debenture  being  thus  duly  made 
out  and  sworn  to,  the  duties  to  be  repaid  are  indorsed,  the  merchant's  receipt  taken  below, 
and  the  money  paid. 

Certificates  of  origin,  subscribed  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  places  where  the  goods 
were  shipped,  are  required,  to  entitle  the  importers  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spirits, 
from  any  British  plantation,  to  get  them  entered  as  such.  A  similar  certificate  is 
required  in  the  case  of  blubber  —  (_see  Blubber);  and  in  the  case  of  wine  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  sugar  from  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 
&c.  —  (See  Importation  and  Exportation.) 

CHAIN,  in  surveying,  a  measure  of  length,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  links 
made  of  iron  wire,  serving  to  take  the  distance  between  two  or  more  places.  Gunter's 
chain  contains  100  such  links,  each  measuring  7f^  inches,  consequently  equal  to  66  feet, 
or  4  poles. 

CHALDRON,  a  dry  English  measure.  36  coal  bushels  make  a  chaldron,  and 
21  chaldrons  a  score.  The  coal  bushel  is  19f  inches  wide  from  the  outside,  and 
8  inches  deep.  It  contains  2,217-6  cubic  inches;  but  when  heaped,  2,815*5,  making 
the  chaldron  58-65  cubic  feet.       There  are   12  sacks  of  coal  in  a  chaldron:    and  if 
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5  chaldrons  be  purchased  at  the  same  time,  the  seller  must  deliver  63  sacks  :  the 
3  sacks  additional  are  called  the  ingrain.  But  coals  are  now  sold  in  London,  and 
almost  everywhere  else,  by  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  avoirdupois.  The  Newcastle  chaldron  of 
coals  is  53  cwt.,  and  is  just  double  the  London  chaldron.  —  (See  Coal.) 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  is  an  assembly  of  merchants  and  traders,  where 
affairs  relating  to  trade  are  treated  of.  There  are  several  establishments  of  this  sort  in 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  France;  and  in  this  country,  chambers  of  this  kind  have  been 
erected  for  various  purposes. 

Chamber  of  Assurance,  in  France,  denotes  a  society  of  merchants  and  others  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance  ;  but  in  Holland  it  signifies  a  court  of  justice, 
where  causes  relating  to  insurances  are  tried. 

CHAMPAGNE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  celebrated  of  the  French  wines. 
See  Wine. 

CHANKS,  OR  CHANK  SHELLS,  common  conch  shells,  are  fished  up  by  divers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  on  the  coast  opposite  Jaffnapatam,  in  Ceylon,  in  about  2  fathoms 
water ;  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen,  and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks 
have  also  been  found.  They  are  of  a  spiral  form,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  in  India,  where  they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets,  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs,  fin- 
gers, &c.  by  the  Hindoo  women  ;  many  of  them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies  of 
opulent  and  distinguished  persons.  Those  which,  from  being  taken  with  the  fish,  ai-e 
called  green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white  chank,  which  is  the  shell  thrown 
upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is  not  worth  the 
freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green  chank  depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank 
opening  to  the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  chank,  is  so  highly  prized,  as 
sometimes  to  sell  for  400,  or  500,  or  even  1,000  rupees.  —  {BelVs  Commerce  of  Bengal, 
and  private  communications. ) 

The  fishery  of  chanks  is  monopolised  by  government,  who  most  commonly  let  the 
banks  for  about  4,000/.  a  year.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  fished  by  the  servants  of 
government  on  its  account.  But  as  the  fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  little  islands  where  they  are  found,  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  chanks,  the 
better  plan,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  give  every  one  leave  to  fish  them ;  but  to 
lay  a  somewhat  heavier  duty  on  their  exportation.  We  have  been  assured  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  this  would  be  advantageous  to  all  parties,  but 
especially  to  government.  We  have  heard  that  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  re- 
cently been  made,  but  we  have  not  learned  anything  positive  respecting  it. 

CHARCOAL  (Fr.  Charhon  de  hois ;  Ger.  Reine  Kohle ;  It.  Carbone  di  legna ; 
Sp.  Carbon  de  lena ;  Lat.  Carbo  ligni),  a  sort  of  artificial  coal,  consisting  of  wood 
burned  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  possible.  "  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancients  to  char  the  outside  of  those  stakes  Avhich  were  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  or  placed  in  water,  in  order  to  preserve  the  wood  from  spoiling.  New-made 
charcoal,  by  being  rolled  up  in  clothes  which  have  contracted  a  disagreeable  odour, 
effectually  destroys  it.  When  boiled  with  meat  beginning  to  putrefy,  it  takes  away  the 
bad  taint :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tooth-powder  known.  When  putrid  water  at  sea  is 
mixed  with  about  i  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  it  is  rendered  quite  fresh ; 
and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  will  serve,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  add  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  previously  to  the  water.  If  the  water  casks  be  charred  before  they 
are  filled  with  water,  the  liquid  remains  good  in  them  for  years :  this  precaution  ought 
always  to  be  taken  for  long  sea  voyages.  The  same  precaution,  when  attended  to 
for  wine  casks,  will  be  found  very  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine."  —  (  Thom- 
son's Chemistry.) 

CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United  States,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
lat.  32''  47'  N.,  long.  79°  48'  W.  Population  in  1830,  including  the  suburbs,  40,300. 
The  situation  of  Charleston  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  that  of  New  York,  being 
built  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  at  their  point  of  con- 
fluence. The  exports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  rice  (particularly  the  former), 
which  are  the  staple  products  of  the  state.  There  are  a  few  other  articles  exported, 
such  as  naval  stores,  hams,  bacon,  &c.,  but  their  value  is  quite  inconsiderable.  All  the 
cotton  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  foreign  countries  is  shipped  at  Charleston.  In 
1831-32,  the  exports  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  182,628  bales,  of  which  138,683 
were  for  Great  Britain.*  The  value  of  the  cotton  exported  in  1831  amounted,  according 
to  the  customhouse  valuation,  to  4,885,431  dollars,  and  that  of  the  rice  to  1,218,859  do. 
But  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries.  South  Carolina  sends  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  and  rice  to  other  ports  of  the  Union.      The  shipments  of  cotton  coastwise  in 

*  This  statement  is  taken  from  an  American  paper,  and  is  believed  to  be  nearly  accurate,  but  it  is 
act  official. 
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1831-32  were  estimated  at  about  ^13,000  bales.  The  imports  from  foreign  countries 
principally  consist  of  cottons,  woollens  and  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  wine,  spices,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports  do  not,  however,  come 
from  abroad,  but  from  the  northern  and  middle  states.  The  former  supply  her  with 
fish,  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  coarse  manufactured  goods  for  the  use  of  the  slave  population  ; 
while  the  latter  supply  her  with  wheat,  flour,  &c.  Most  part  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce  are  also  brought  at  second-hand  from  New  York,  which  occupies  the  same  rank 
in  the  Union  that  Liverpool  and  London  do  in  Great  Britain.  There  were,  in  1830, 
5  banks  in  this  city,  including  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  4,975,000  dollars  :  the  total  dividends  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  317,000  dollars ;  being  at  the  rate  of  6*371  per  cent.  There  were  also  2  marine  in- 
surance companies,  having  a  capital  of  750,000  dollars.  — {Statement  by  J.  H.  Goddard, 
Esq.,  New  Fork  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.)  The  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  Charleston,  in  1831,  amounted  to  13,008  tons,  of 
which  7,147  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles 
imported  into  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  1,213,725 
dollars;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  being  7,752,781  dollars.  — 
{Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833.)  In  South  Carolina,  the  dollar 
is  worth  45.  8rf.  currency;  so  that  \l.  sterling  =  1/.  Os.  8|rf.  currency.  Weights  and 
Measures  same  as  in  England.  — (For  further  details,  see  New  York.) 

Port.  —  Charleston  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  incommoded  by  a  range 
of  sand-banks,  stretching  from  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north  to  Folly  Island  on  the  south,  about  2^ 
leagues.  There  are  several  channels  through  these  banks,  but  only  three,  the  middle  or  direct  channel, 
the  ship  channel,  and  Lawford  channel,  between  the  latter  and  the  mainland,  that  ought  to  be  attempted 
by  ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  entrance  to  the  ship  channel  is  in  lat.  32°  40'.  The  depth  of  water 
on  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  at  ebb  tide  is  12  feet,  and  at  flood  from  17  to  18  feet ;  whilst  the  depth  in 
the  middle  channel  at  low  water  does  not  exceed  9  feet,  and  in  Lawlord  channel  it  does  not  exceed  10  or 
11  feet.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  south  point  of  Lighthouse  Island,  bearing  from  the  middle 
of  the  bar  of  the  ship  channel  W.  N.  W.  |  N.  It  is  80  feet  high,  having  a  revolving  light,  alternately 
brilliant  and  obscure,  the  period  of  obscuration  being  double  that  of  brilliancy  ;  but  on  approaching  the 
light,  the  latter  gains  upon  the  former,  and  within  1|  league  it  is  never  wholly  dark.  The  light  may  be 
seen  in  fine  weather  at  from  3  to  4  leagues  off!  After  getting  into  the  channel,  which  is  marked  by  the 
breakers  and  buoys  on  each  side,  the  proper  course  for  a  ship  to- steer  is  to  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear 
N.W.  by  W.,  and  stand  direct  for  it  till  you  get  within  the  banks,  when  the  course  is  N.  by  VV. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  on  these  points,  as  all  ships  entering  Charleston  harbour 
are  bound,  provided  they  are  hailed  by  a  licensed  pilot  off  the  bar,  to  pay  him  full  pilotage  fees  whether 
they  accept  his  services  or  not.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  always  accepted ;  for  the  shifting 
of  the  sands,  the  influence  of  thetides,  &c.  render  the  entrance  so  difficult  to  those  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  it,  that  even  the  packet  ships  that  sail  regularly  to  and  from  New  York  uniformly  heave-to  without 
the  bar  for  a  pilot.  —  (See  Flan  of  Charleston  Harbour,  reduced  from  the  original  survey  of  Major 
H.  Bache.) 

Ships  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where  they  are  in  perfect  safety. 

Shipping  Charges.  —  The  charges  of  a  public  nature  paid  by 


ships  entering  this  port  differ  but  little  in  amount  on  a  native 
and  a  foreign  ship.  On  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  of  300  tons 
burden,  entering,  unloading,  taking  on  board  a  mixed  cargo, 
and  clearing  out,  they  would  be  cis  under :  — 

Dollars.  Cents.      L.  s.    d. 

Fee  on  entry  at  the  customhouse  -      2    60    or  0  11     1^ 

Surveyor's  fee,  on  a  foreign  ship,  -      5    00     -    1     1    4i 

t)itto,       on  a  native  ship  -      .^    00      -   0  12    94 

Harbour-master's  fee  -  -      2    00 

Port  warden's  survey,  when  required    -    10    00 

Fees  on  clearance  at  the  customhouse,!     i    r,n 

ofa  native  ship  .  -  j-    ^    JU 

Ditto,  of  a  foreign  ship        -        -      2    70 

Pilotage  inwards  and  outwards,  sup-  1   en    r\n 

-    ■     I  to  draw  14  ft.  water  i  ^"    "" 

....  -  -        -      1    00 

The  difference  in  the  fees  on  the  clearance  at  the  Custom- 
house of  a  native  and  a  foreign  ship,  is  owing  to  the  former 
being  obliged  to  give  certain  bonds  which  are  not  required  of 


posing  the  ship  i 
Wharfage,  per  di« 


.   2    2    8^ 

0  14  Hi 

0  11  6J 
10  13  6J 
0    4    3^ 


the  latter, 
The  greater  or  smaller  tonnage  of  the  sh 


makes  no  dif- 


--_  _-  „ ip  ! 

ferenceon-any  of  the  above  charges,  except  that  of  pilotage, 
which  is  in  proportion  to  her  draft  of  water,  and  is  the  same 
whether  for  a  foreign  or  a  native  ship. 

Departures  from  Charleston.— The  following  is 
An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  a  Specification  of 

their  Tonnage,  and  the  Countries  to  which  they  belonged, 

that  cleared  from  Charleston  for  Foreign  Ports  during  each 

of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831  :  — 


Nation. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Vsls.     Tons. 

Vsls. 

Tons. 

Vsls. 

Tons. 

British 

!y^ 

19,052 

51 

16.250       91 

26,631 

United  States 

268 

61,783 

26'^ 

64,742     186 

43,369 

French 

22 

5,481 

11 

2,777         6 

1,848 

Spanish 

a 

420 

12 

1,106       27 

2,671 

Bremen 

.1 

6 

872        3 

371 

Dutch 

1 

193 

Danish 

1 

45 

1 

125        1 

125 

Total 

34.5  !  87,785 

349 

85,872    314 

75,015 

Rates  of  Commission.  —The  rates  of  commission  or  factorage 
usually  charged  and  allowed  at  Charleston  on  transacting  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  business,  are  as  follows,  viz — 
For  selling  domestic  produce,        2^  per  cent. 
For  selling  foreign  merchandize,  5  per  cent. 
For  guaranteemg  either  of  these  sales,  2^  percent,  additional 
is  commonly  allowed. 
For  purchasing  with  funds  in  hand,  or  drawing  domestic  bills 

for  reimbursement,  2.^^  per  cent. 
For  purchasing  t;oods  and  drawing  foreign  bills  for  reimburse- 
ment, 5  per  cent,  is  charged. 
For  the  sale  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the  regular  charge  is 
5  per  cent.  ;  but  where  the  property  to  be  sold  is  of  any  con- 
siueralile  value,  the  parties  in  general  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment beforehand,  and  a  much  lower  rate  of  commission  is 
allowed. 


Charges  on  Rice  and  Cotton  shipped  at  Charleston. 
Cents. 
-    12i  per  barrel 
.       -    18|        ■■ 


Drayage,  wharfage,  &c 
Cooperage 


ditto. 
Total  31    cents  per  barrel. 

Cents. 

.    10    per  bale. 
•    10      ditto. 

Total  20    cents  per  bale. 

Cents. 

-  10    per  bale. 

-  15       ditto. 

Total  25    cents  per  bale. 
For  commission,  see  above. 

These  particulars  have  been  principally  derived  from  the 
answers  made  by  the  Consul  at  Charleston,  to  the  circular 
queries ;  answers  which  do  great  credit  to  his  intelligence  and 
industry. 


On  cotton  the  charges  are  — 
On  square  bales, 
Drayage,  wharfage,  &c. 
Labour,  mending  bagging,  &c. 


On  round  bales  or  bags, 
Drayage,  wharfage,  &c. 
Labour,  mending  bagging,  &c. 


CHART  (Ger.  Seeharten;  Du.  Zeeharteu;  Fr.  Cartes  marines;  It.  Carte  marine; 
Sp.  and  Port.  Cartas  de  marear)  is  properly  applied  to  a  projection  of  some  part  of  the 
sea,  as  the  term  Map  is  to  a  portion  of  the  land ;  wherefore  charts  are  sometimes  de- 
nominated "  Hydrographical  Maps."  They  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds,  as  plain, 
globular,  and  Mercator  charts. 
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CHARTERPARTY,  the  name  given  to  a  contract  in  writing,  between  the  owner 
or  master  of  a  ship  and  the  freighter,  by  which  the  former  hires  or  lets  the  ship,  or  a 
part  of  the  ship,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of 
the  freighter  to  some  particular  place  or  places.  Generally,  however,  a  charterparty  is 
a  contract  for  the  use  of  the  whole  ship  :  it  is  in  commercial  law,  what  an  indenture  is 
at  common  law. 

No  precise  form  of  words,  or  set  of  stipulations,  is  requisite  in  a  charterparty.  The 
forms  subjoined  to  this  article  are  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  but  these  may,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  must,  be  varied,  to  suit  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties. 

A  charterparty  is  generally  under  seal :  but  sometimes  a  printed  or  written  instru- 
ment is  signed  by  the  parties,  called  a  memorandum  of  a  charterparty ;  and  this,  if  a 
formal  charterparty  be  not  afterwards  executed,  is  binding.  The  stamp  in  either  case  is 
the  same. 

Charterparties,  when  ships  are  let  or  hired  at  the  place  of  the  owners'  residence,  are 
generally  executed  by  them,  or  some  of  them ;  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port,  it 
must  necessarily  be  executed  by  the  master,  and  the  merchant  or  his  agent,  unless  the 
owners  have  an  agent  in  such  port,  having  proper  authority  to  act  for  them  in  such 
matters. 

A  charterparty  made  by  the  master  in  his  name,  when  he  is  in  a  foreign  port  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  ship's  employment,  and,  therefore,  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
afford  evidence  of  fraud  ;  or  when  it  is  made  by  him  at  home,  under  circumstances  which 
afford  evidence  of  the  expressed  or  implied  assent  of  the  owners;  is  binding  upon  the 
latter.  But,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  no  direct  action  can  be  maintained  upon 
the  instrument  itself  against  the  owners,  unless  it  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them,  or  unless 
tliey  authorise  the  master  (or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
unless  it  be  distinctly  expressed  in  the  charterparty  that  he  acts  only  as  agent. 

When  a  ship  is  chartered  by  several  owners  to  several  persons,  the  charterparty  should 
be  executed  by  each,  or  they  will  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  nonperformance.  But 
if  the  charterparty  be  not  expressed  to  be  made  between  the  parties,  but  runs  thus  — 
"  This  charterparty  indented  witncsseth,  that  O.,  master  of  the  ship  W.,  with  consent  of 
A.  and  B.,  the  owners  thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  E,  and  F.,"  and  the  instrument 
contains  covenants  by  E.  and  F.  to  and  with  A.  and  B. ;  in  this  case  A.  and  B.  may 
bring  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be  made  with  them ;  but  unless  they 
seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be  sued  upon  it.      This,  therefore,  is  a  very  proper  form. 

The  general  rule  of  law  adopted  in  the  construction  of  this,  as  of  other  mercantile  in- 
struments, is,  that  the  interpretation  should  be  liberal,  agreeable  to  the  real  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  trade 
to  which  the  contract  relates. 

The  charterparty  usually  expresses  the  burden  of  the  ship ;  and  by  the  famous  French 
Ordinance  of  1681,  it  is  required  to  do  so.  According  to  Molloy  (book  ii.  c.  4.  §  8.), 
if  a  ship  be  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  found  of  less  burden  than  expressed,  the  payment 
shall  be  only  for  the  real  burden ;  and  if  a  ship  be  freighted  for  200  tons,  or  thereaboutSf 
the  addition  of  thereabouts  (says  the  same  author)  is  commonly  reduced  to  Jive  tons  more 
or  less;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  say  so  many  tons  "  register  measurement." 

The  usual  covenant,  that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy,  and  in  a  condition  to  carry  the 
goods,  binds  the  owners  to  prepare  and  complete  every  thing  to  commence  and  fulfil  the 
voyage.  But  though  the  charterparty  contained  no  such  covenant,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  would  be,  at  common  law,  bound,  as  a  carrier,  to  take  care  that  the  ship  should  be 
fit  to  perform  the  voyage ;  and  even  though  he  should  give  notice,  limiting  his  responsi- 
bility from  losses  occasioned  to  any  cargo  put  on  board  his  vessel,  unless  such  loss  should 
arise  from  want  of  ordinary  care,  &c.,  he  would  be  liable  if  his  ship  were  not  seaworthy. 
—  (See  Seaworthy.) 

In  all  maritime  transactions,  expedition  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  for  even  by  a 
short  delay,  the  object  or  season  of  a  voyage  may  be  lost ;  and  therefore,  if  either  party 
be  not  ready  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  the  other  may  seek  another 
ship  or  cargo,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  damages  he  has  sustained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  owner  is  to  lade  the  cargo  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulated 
by  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  place  where  he  is  to  lade  it,  unless  there  be  any  express 
stipulation  in  the  charterparty  with  respect  to  it.  Generally,  however,  the  owner  is 
bound  to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  the  cargo  in  the  most  proper  manner,  and  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  them.  If  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved,  in  letting  it  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  ship,  the  master  must  answer  for  the  loss. 

If  the  owner  covenants  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  the  master  must  take  as 
much  on  board  as  he  can  do  with  safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  vessel. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo 
may  be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  detention ;  nor  must  he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colour- 
able papers ;  but  he  must  take  and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  required 
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for  the  protection  and  manifeatation  of  the  ship  and  cargo  by  the  law  of  the  countries 
from  and  to  which  the  ship  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  or  by  any  treaties 
between  particular  states. 

If  the  master  receive  goods  at  the  quay  or  beach,  or  send  his  boat  for  them,  his  re- 
sponsibility commences  with  the  receipt  in  the  port  of  London.  With  respect  to  goods 
intended  to  be  sent  coastwise,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  responsibility  of  tJie  whai-finger 
ceases  by  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel  upon  the  wharf.  As  soon  as  he 
receives  the  goods,  the  master  must  provide  adequate  means  for  their  protection  and 
security ;  for  even  if  the  crew  be  overpo%vered  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  goods  taken 
while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river  within  the  country,  the  master  and  owners  are  liable 
for  the  loss,  though  they  may  have  committed  neither  fraud  nor  fault.  This  may  seem 
a  harsh  rule ;  but  it  is  necessary,  to  put  down  attempts  at  collusive  or  fraudulent  com- 
binations. 

The  master  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charterparty,  commence  the  voyage 
without  delay,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  a  specified 
number  of  days  shall  be  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
fui-  the  freighter  to  detain  the  vessel  a  further  specified  time,  on  payment  of  a  daily  sum 
as  demurrage. — (See  Demcrrage. )  If  the  vessel  be  detained  beyond  both  periods,  the 
freighter  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  contract.  The  rate  of  demurrage  mentioned  in  the 
charterparty  will,  in  general,  be  the  measure  of  the  damages  to  be  paid  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
absolute  or  necessary  measure;  more  or  less  may  be  payable,  as  justice  may  require, 
regard  being  had  to  the  expense  and  loss  incurred  by  the  owner.  When  the  time  is  thus 
expressly  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  freighter  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  damages  if  the  thing  be  not  done  within  the  time,  although  this  may  not  he 
attributable  to  any  fault  or  omission  on  his  part ;  for  he  has  engaged  that  it  shall  be  done. 
—  {Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1.) 

If  there  has  been  any  undertaking  or  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  the  vessel  must 
repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  master  neglect  to  proceed 
with  convoy,  he  will  be  answerable  for  all  losses  that  may  arise  from  the  want  of  it. 

Tlie  owners  or  master  should  sail  with  the  ship  for  the  place  of  her  destination  with 
all  due  diligence,  and  by  the  usual  or  shortest  course,  unless  in  cases  of  convoy,  which 
the  master  must  follow  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  course  is  pointed  out  in  the 
charterparty.  A  deviation  from  the  usual  course  may  be  justified  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairs, or  for  avoiding  an  enemy  or  the  perils  of  the  seas,  as  well  as  by  the  sickness  of  the 
master  or  mariners,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  crew. 

By  an  exception  in  the  charterparty,  not  to  be  liable  for  injuries  arising  from  the  act 
of  God  and  the  king's  enemies,  the  owner  or  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  injury 
arising  from  the  sea  or  the  winds,  unless  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  or  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  imprudence  or  gross  neglect.  "  The  question,"  said  Lx)rd  IMansfield,  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  East  India  Company,  "  is,  whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for 
the  damage  occasioned  by  the  storm,  the  act  of  God ;  and  this  must  be  determined  by 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  contract.  It  is  a  charter  of  freight. 
The  owners  let  their  ships  to  hire,  and  there  never  was  an  idea  that  they  insure  the  cargo 
against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  What  are  the  obligations  of  the  owners  which  arise  out  of 
the  fair  construction  of  the  charterparty  ?  Why,  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  damages 
incurred  by  their  own  fault,  or  that  of  their  servants,  as  from  defects  in  the  ship,  or  im- 
proper stowage,  &c.  If  they  were  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  storms,  they  would 
become  insxarers."  The  Hotise  of  Lords  confirmed  this  doctrine  by  deciding  (20th  of 
May,  1788)  that  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  damage  done  to  goods 
by  storm. 

The  charterer  of  a  ship  may  lade  it  either  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he  have  not  suffi- 
cient, may  take  in  the  goods  of  other  persons,  or  (if  not  prevented  by  a  clause  to  that 
effect  in  the  charterparty)  he  may  wholly  underlet  the  ship  to  another. —  (For  further 
details,  see  Abbott  on  the  Laic  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  L  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. 
c.  9,  &c. ;  and  the  articles  Bill  of  Ladikg,  Freight,  Master,  &c.  in  this  Dictionary. ) 

Forms  of  Charterparties. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  a  charterparty :  — 

This  charterparty,  indented,  made,  &c.,  between  A.  B.,  &c.,  mariner,  master,  and  owner,  of  the  good 
ship  or  vessel,  called,  &c.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  &c.,  of  the  burthen  of  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.  of,  &c.,  merchant,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  A.  B.,  for  the  consideration 
hereinafter  mentioned,  hath  granted,  and  to  freight  letten,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  and  to 
freight  let,  unto  the  said  C.  D  ,  his  executors,  admii<istrators,  and  assigns,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  hold, 
stern-sheets,  and  half-deck  ot'the  said  ship  or  vessel,  called,  &c.,from  the  port  of  London,  to,  &c.,in  a  voyage 
to  he  made  by  the  said  A  B.  with  the  said  ship,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  is  say,^  to  sail 
with  the  first  fair  wind  and  weather  that  shall  happen  after,  &c.  next,  from  the  port  of  London,  with  the 
goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors  or  assigns,  on  board,  to,  &c.  aforesaid,  .the  act  of 
God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navi- 
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gation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind,  in  so  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  during  the  said  voyage  always 
excepted,)  and  there  unlade  and  make  discharge  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  ;  and  also  shall  there 
take  into  and  on  board  the  said  ship  again,  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors  or 
assigns,  and  shall  then  return  to  the  port  of  I>ond()n  with  the  said  goods,  in  the  space  of,  \c.  limited  for 
the  end  of  the  said  voyage.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  C.  D-,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and 
administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  factors,  or  assigns, 
shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  for  the  freight  of  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of,  &c.  (or  so  much  per  ton,)  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  said  ship  arrived,  and  goods  returned,  and  discharged  at  the  port  of  London  aforesaid, 
lor  the  end  of  the  said  voyage ;  and  also  shall  and  will  pay  for  demurrage,  (if  any  shall  be  by  defauU  of 
him,  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors  or  assigns,)  the  sum  of,  itc.  per  day,  daily,  and  every  day,  as  the  same  shall 
grow  due.  And  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  covenant,  promise, 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by  these  presents,  that 
the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  ready  at  the  port  of  London  to  take  in  goods  by  the  said  C.  D.,  (m  or  before, 
&c.  next  coming.  And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his,  &c.,  doth  covenant  and  promise,  within  ten  days 
after  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  goods  on  board  the  said  ship,  to  proceed  on  in 
the  said  voyage ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  said  ship  at,  &c.,  within,  &c.  days  to  have  his  goods  ready  to 
put  on  board  the  said  ship,  to  return  on.the  said  voyage.  And  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors, 
and  administrators,  doth  further  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executo»-s,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  now  is,  and  at  all  times  during  the  voyage  shall  be,  to  the 
best  endeavours  of  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  at  his  and  their  own 
proper  costs  and  charges,  in  all  things  made  and  kept  stiff,  staunch,  strong,  well-apparelled,  furnished, 
and  provided,  as  well  with  men  and  mariners  sufficient  and  able  to  sail,  guide,  and  govern  the  said  ship, 
as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle,  and  apparel,  furniture,  provision,  and  appurtenances,  fitting 
and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the  said  ship  during  the  voyage  aforesaid.  In 
witness,  &c. 

The  great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  different  voyages  are  made  produce  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  charterparties.  The  charterparty  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  affords  a  good  example  of  the  more  complex  species  of  these  instruments. 

It  is  this  day  mutually  agreed  between  Mr.  T.  B.  Rann,  owner  of  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
Mermaid,  William  Henniker,  master,  of  the  measurement  of  472  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  I'homson,  Passmore,  and  Thomson,  of  Mauritius, 
merchants,  that  the  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  voyage,  shall 
with  all  convenient  speed,  sail  and  proceed  to  Calcutta,  with  leave  to  take  convicts  out  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  from  thence  troops,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  to  the  aforementioned  port  of  Calcutta,  with 
leave  to  touch  at  Madras  on  her  way  thither,  if  required  on  owner's  account,  or  so  near  thereunto  as  she 
may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  from  the  factors  of  the  said  merchants  at  Calcutta,  a  full  and  complete 
cargo  of  rice,  or  any  other  lawful  goods  which  the  charterer  engages  to  shij),  and  proceed  with  the  same 
to  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  deliver  the  same  free  of  freight;  afterwards  load  there  a  full 
and  complete  cargo  of  sugar  in  bags,  or  other  lawful  merchandise  of  as  favourable  tonnage,  which  the 
charterer  engages  to  ship,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow  and  carry  over  and  above  her 
tackle,  apparel,  provisions,  and  furniture;  and,  being  so  loaded,  shall  therev/ith  proceed  to  London,  or  so 
near  thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  deliver  the  same  on  being  paid  freight,  viz.  for  such  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  goods,  that  may  be  shipped  at  Calcutta,  at  the  rate 
of  51.  12a'.  6rf.  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  nett, shipped  there;  and  should  the  vessel  deliver  more  nett  sugar  in  the 
port  of  London  than  the  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  goods,  actually  shipped  in  Calcutta,  the  owners  to  be 
paid  on  the  exce.-s  at  the  regular  current  rate  of  freight  for  sugar  which  other  vessels,  loading  at  the 
same  time  at  Port  Louis,  receive ;  the  tonnage  of  the  rice,  wheat,  or  gram,  to  be  reckoned  at  20  cwt.  nett 
per  ton  ;  that  of  other  goods  at  the  usual  measurement  i,the  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all 
and  every  otherdangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind 
soever,  during  tne  said  voyage,  always  excepted).  The  freight  to  be  paid  on  unloading  and  right  delivery 
of  the  cargo,  as  is  customary  in  the  port  of  London.  Ninety  running  days  are  to  be  allowed  the  said 
merchant  (,if  the  ship  is  not  sooner  despatched)  for  loading  the  ship  at  Calcutta,  discharging  the  cargo  at 
Port  Louis,  and  loading  the  cargo  there;  the  said  laydays  to  commence  on  the  vessel  being  ready  to 
receive  cargo,  the  master  giving  notice  in  writing  of  the  same  at  Calcutta,  and  to  continue  during'the 
loading  there  ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Port  Louis,  and  being  ready  to  discharge,  till  the  final 
loading  at  that  port,  and  to  be  discharged  in  the  port  of  London  with  all  possible  despatch  ;  and  20  days 
on  demurrage  over  and  above  the  said  laying  days,  at  12/.  per  day.  Penalty  for  non-performance  of  this 
agreement,  4,000/.  The  cargo  to  be  brought  to  and  taken  from  alongside  at  the  expense  and  risk  of 
the  merchants.  The  necessary  cash  for  the  disbursements  of  the  vessel  at  Calcutta,  not  exceeding  350/., 
to  be  advanced  by  the  charterer's  agents;  they  taking  the  master's  drafts  on  the  owner  for  the  same,  at 
the  regular  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  at  three  months'  sight ;  and  if  the  said  bills  be  not  regularly 
accepted  and  paid  when  due,  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  payable  by  this  charterparty.  The 
vessel  to  be  disbursed  at  Port  Louis  by  the  chartering  agents ;  sum  not  to  exceed  '3001.,  free  of  commission ; 
and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  freight  at  the  final  settlement  at  the  port  of  London.  Captain 
not  to  ship  goods  without  consent.  In  the  event  of  the  ship  being  prevented,  by  damage  or  any  other 
cause,  reaching  the  Mauritius  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  18.51,  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  vessel  for  one  or  two  voyages  to  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  ton  of  rice,  or 
other  goods,  delivered  at  Mauritius.  Fifty  running  days,  to  load  and  discharge,  to  be  allowed  on  each 
voyage;  it  being  understood  that  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall  load  the  ship,  as  before  agreed,  either 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  voyage,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  freight  on  the  intermediate  voyages  (if 
any)  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  cargo,  in  cash,  or  by  bills  on  London  at  usance,  at  the  option  of  the 
master.  The  vessel  to  be  addressed,  both  at  Calcutta  and  Isle  of  France,  to  the  agents  of  the  charterer. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  Loudon,  the  2d  day  of 
December,  18-29. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  7  (Signed)  THOS.  B.  RANN,  (L.S.) 

in  the  presence  of  J  D.  THOMSON,        (L.S.) 

(Signed;        E.  FORSYTH. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Charterparties. — The  statute  55  Geo.  3.  c.  184.  enacts,  that  any  charter- 
party,  or  any  agreement  or  contract  for  the  charter  of  any  ship  or  ves.sel,  or  any 
memorandum,  letter,  or  other  writing,  between  the  captain,  master,  or  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vessel,  and  any  other  person,  for  or  relating  to  the  freight  or  conveyance  of  any 
money,  goods,  or  effects,  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty  of 
\l.  \5s. 

And  when  the  same,  together  with  any  schedule,  receipt,  or  other  matter,  put  or  in- 
dorsed thereon,  or  annexed  thereto,  shall  contain  2,160  words  or  upwards,  then  for  every 
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entire  quantity  of  1,080  words  contained  therein  over  and  above  the  first  1,080  words, 
there  shall  be  charged  a  further  progressive  duty  of  ll.  5s. 

CHAY  oil  CHOY  ROOT,  the  roots  of  a  small  biennial,  rarely  triennial,  plant, 
growing  spontaneously  in  light,  dry,  sandy  ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively  culti- 
vated, especially  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  cultivated  roots  are  very  slender, 
and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  with  a  few  lateral  fibres ;  but  the  wild  are  shorter,  and 
supposed  to  yield  one  fourth  part  more  of  colouring  matter,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
The  roots  are  employed  to  dye  the  durable  reds  for  which  the  Indian  cotton  yarn  and 
chintzes  have  been  long  famous,  and  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Turkey  red. 

Chay  root  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  Only  a  particular  set 
of  people  are  allowed  to  dig  it.  It  is  all  bought  up  by  government,  who  pay  the  diggers 
a  fixed  price  of  75  or  80  rix-doUars  a  candy,  and  sell  it  for  exportation  at  about  175  rix- 
dollars.  —  (Bcrtolacci's  Ceylon,  p.  270.) 

This  root  has  been  imported  into  Europe,  but  with  no  success.  Dr.  Bancroft  sus- 
pects it  may  be  injured  by  the  long  voyage ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  produce  no  effect 
which  may  not  be  more  cheaply  produced  from  madder.  It  is  a  very  bulky  article,  and 
is  consequently  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  freight.  —  (Permanent  Colours,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  282—303.) 

CHECKS,  CHEQUES,  or  DRAFTS,  are  orders  addressed  to  some  person, 
generally  a  banker,  directing  him  to  pay  the  sum  specified  in  the  check  to  the  person 
named  in  it,  or  bearer,  on  demand.      The  following  is  the  usual  form :  — 

=gjQQ  London,  'AOth  October,  1833. 

Pay  Mr.  A.  B.  or  hearer.   One  Hundred  Pounds,  on 
account  of 

C   D 

Messrs.  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  '- '- 


In  point  of  form,  checks  nearly  resemble  bills  of  exchange,  except  that  they  are 
uniformly  payable  to  bearer,  and  should  be  drawn  upon  a  regular  banker,  though  this 
latter  point  is  not  essential.  They  are  assignable  by  delivery  only  ;  and  are  payable 
instantly  on  presentment,  without  any  days  of  grace  being  allowed.  But  by  the  custom 
of  London,  a  banker  has  until  5  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  a  check  is  pre- 
sented for  payment,  to  return  it ;  so  that  where  a  check  was  returned  before  5,  with 
a  memorandum  of  "  cancelled  by  mistake"  written  under  it,  it  was  held  a  refusal  to  pay. 
If  a  check  upon  a  banker  be  lodged  with  another  banker,  a  presentment  by  the  latter  at 
the  clearing-house  is  sufficient.  Checks  are  usually  taken  conditionally  as  eash  ;  for 
unless  an  express  stipulation  be  made  to  the  contrary,  if  they  be  presented  in  due  time 
and  not  paid,  they  are  not  a  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  due  or  reason- 
able time  within  which  checks,  notes,  or  bills,  should  be  presented,  A  man,  as  Lord 
EUenborough  has  observed,  is  not  obliged  to  neglect  all  other  business  that  he  may  im- 
mediately present  them :  nevertheless  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  present  them  without  any 
avoidable  delay  ;  and  if  received  in  the  place  where  payable,  they  had  better  be  presented 
that  day,  or  next  at  furthest.  If  a  check  be  not  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
party  on  whom  it  is  drawn  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  it ;  and  the  holder  will 
lose  his  recourse  upon  the  drawer.  Checks  drawn  on  bankers  residing  10  miles  or 
more  from  the  place  where  they  are  drawn,  must  be  on  a  stamp  of  the  same  value  as  a 
bill  of  exchange  of  an  equal  amount ;  but  checks  drawn  on  a  banker,  acting  as  such 
within  10  miles  of  the  place  where  they  are  issued,  may  be  on  plain  paper.  — (Chittj/ 
on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.   p.  591.  ;    Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  c.  3.    §  2.,  §"0.) 

CHEESE  (Ger.  K'dse ;  Du.  Kaas ;  Fr.  Fromage ;  It.  Formaggio,  Cacio ;  Sp.  Queso ; 
Rus.  Sur ;  Lat.  Caseus),  the  curd  of  the  milk  separated  from  the  whey,  and  pressed  or 
hardened.  It  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages  :  vast  quantities 
of  it  are  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  most  countries  of  Eurojie. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  cheeses,  the  qualities  of  which  depend  principally  on 
the  richness  and  flavour  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are  made,  and  partly  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  prepared.  England  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  its  cheese.  Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire  are,  in  this  respect,  two  of  its 
most  famous  counties;  the  cheese  produced  in  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  11,500 
j  tons  a  year.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese,  double  and  single ;  the  first 
,  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream,  the  latter  of  the  milk  deprived  of  about  half  the  cream. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  from  20  to  70  and  even  80  lbs.  ;  but  they  generally  run  from 
50  to  60  lbs.  A  great  deal  of  cheese  is  also  made  in  that  part  of  Shropshire  which 
borders  upon  Cheshire,  and  in  North  Wiltshire.  The  former  goes  under  the  name  of 
Cheshire  cheese :  the  latter  was,  till  lately,  called  Gloucestershire  cheese  ;  now  it  receives 
Its  appellation  from  the  county  where  it  is  made.  A  strong  cheese,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Parmesan,  is  made  at  Chedder  in  Somersetshire.       The   celebrated  rich  cheese, 
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called  Stilton,  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  principally  in  the  villages  round  Melton  Mow- 
bray. It  is  not  reckoned  sufficiently  mellow  for  cutting  unless  it  be  two  years  old  ;  and 
is  not  saleable  unless  it  be  decayed,  blue,  and  moist.  A  rich  cheese  is  also  made  at 
Leigh,  in  Lancashire.  The  other  cheeses  made  in  England,  which  have  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar name,  either  from  the  quantity  made,  or  from  the  quality,  are  the  Derbyshire, 
Cottenham,  and  Southam  cheeses.  The  two  last  are  new  milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavour  :  the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in  Cambridgeshire.  Bath  and  York  are 
remarkable  for  their  cream  cheeses.  The  county  of  Warwick,  and  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
shire, are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses;  the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it,  about 
20,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to  London,  besides  a  very  large  supply  to  Birmingham. 
Banbury  cheese  is  distinguished  for  its  richness. 

Scotland  is  not  celebrated  for  its  cheese  :  the  best  is  called  Dunlop  cheese,  from  a 
parish  in  Ayrshire,  where  it  was  originally  manufactured.  Dunlop  cheeses  generally 
weigh  from  20  to  60  lbs.  each  ;  and  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  of  Derbyshire, 
except  that  the  latter  are  smaller. 

Turmeric,  marigolds,  hawthorn  buds,  &c.  were  formerly  used  to  heighten  and  im- 
prove the  colour  of  cheese ;  but  annotto  (which  see)  is  decidedly  the  best  ingredient 
that  can  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  in  Cheshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  An  ounce  of  genuine  annotto  will  colour 
a  hundred  weight  of  cheese. 

Large  quantities  of  very  good  cheese  are  produced  in  Holland.  In  the  manufacture 
of  Gouda  cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made  in  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used 
in  curdling  the  milk  instead  of  rennet.  This  renders  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it 
from  mites. 

Parmesan  cheese,  so  called  from  Parma  in  Italy,  where  it  is  manufactured,  is  merely 
a  skim-milk  cheese,  which  owes  its  rich  flavour  to  the  fine  herbage  of  the  meadows  along 
the  Po,  where  the  cows  feed.  The  best  Parmesan  cheese  is  kept  for  3  or  4  years,  and 
none  is  ever  carried  to  market  till  it  be  at  least  6  months  old. 

Swiss  cheese,  particularly  that  denominated  Gruyere,  from  the  bailiwick  of  that 
name  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  is  very  celebrated.  Gruyere  cheeses  are  made  of 
skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk,  and  are  flavoured  with  herbs.  They  generally 
weigh  from  40  to  60  lbs.  each,  and  are  packed  for  exportation  in  casks  containing  10 
cheeses  each. 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall,  the  average  yearly  produce  of  cheese  from  the  milk  of  a 
cow,  in  England,  is  from  3  to  4  cwt.,  or  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  butter. 

For  further  details,  see  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  art.  Dairy  in  Supp.  to  Ency. 
Brit.;    Stevenson's  art.  on  England,  in  the  Edinburgh  Ency.,  Sfc. 

The  imports  of  cheese,  in  1831,  amounted  to  134,459  cwt.,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  came  from  the  Netherlands.  The  quantity  re-exported  was  but  inconsiderable. 
The  duty  of  10s.  6d.  a  cwt.  on  imported  cheese  produced,  in  1823,  69,049/.  2s.  Sd.  ; 
showing  that  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  about  132,000  cwt. 

The  contract  price  of  the  cheese  furnished  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  undermen- 
tioned years,  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

Years. 

Prices  per  lb. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1730 

3- 

1800 

6i 

1814 

8f 

1824 

♦? 

1740 

3 

1805 

7i 
7^ 

1815 

8 

1825 

5? 

1750 

3- 

1806 

1816 

»l 

1826 

65 

1760 

3 

1807 

71 

1817 

5| 

1827 

5- 

1770 

3- 

1808 

71 

1818 

6 

18'J8 

•'"'5 

1775 

3- 
3f 

1809 

8 

1819 

8 

18^29 

5 

1780 

1810 

8? 

1820 

7 

1830 

4 

1785 

3- 

1811 

8- 
8| 

1821 

6 

1831 

4f 

1790 

4 

1812 

1822 

5 

1832 

3f 

1795 

5k 

1813 

8- 

1823 

4 

See  art. 

Prices. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cheese  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  Colquhoun  states  that  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  worth  at  least  5,000,000Z.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  milk  of  which  they 
are  made ;  but  he  assigns  no  grounds  for  this  statement;  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  —  (See  Butter.) 

CHERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Prunus  Cerasus  Lin.)  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  They  derive  their  name  from  Cerasus,  a  city  ofPontus,  whence  the  tree 
was  brought  by  LucuUus,  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  soon  after 
spread  into  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  Britain  about 
a  century  after  it  came  to  Rome.  The  principal  supplies  of  cherries  for  the  London 
market  are  brought  from  the  cherry  orchards  in  Kent  and  Herts.  The  wood  of  the 
cherry  is  close,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  not  liable  to  split. — (Rees's  Cyclopcsdia ; 
Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agric,  8fc.) 
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CHESNU  r,  a  forest  tree  {Fagus  castanea)  growing  abundantly  in  most  parts  of 
tlie  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  at  one  time  very  common  in  England  ;  and 
is  still  frequently  met  with.  It  is  long  lived ;  grows  to  an  immense  size  ;  and  is  very 
ornamental.  The  wood  is  hard  and  compact ;  when  young,  it  is  tough  and  flexible ;  but 
when  old,  it  is  brittle,  and  often  shaky.  The  chcsnut  contains  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  sap-wood  ;  and  hence  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  found  to  be  superior  to  even 
the  oak  in  durability.  It  is  doubtfvd  whether  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  be  of  oak 
or  chesnut ;  the  two  woods  being,  when  old,  very  like  each  other,  and  having  been 
formerly  used  almost  indifferently  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  A  good  deal  of 
chesnut  has  been  planted  within  the  last  thirty  years.  —  ( Tredgolcfs  Principles  of 
Carpentry. ) 

CHESNUTS  (Fr.  Chataignes ;  Ger.  Kastanien ;  It.  Castagne ;  Sp.  Castanas),  the 
fruit  of  the  chesnut  tree.  Chesnuts  grow  in  this  country,  but  are  very  inferior  both  in 
size  and  perfection  to  those  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  they  are  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Limousin,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  several  districts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Limousin  are  said  to 
prepare  them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter 
properties.  Chesnuts  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  pre- 
vent their  germination  on  the  passage.  In  this  country  they  are  principally  served  up 
roasted  at  desserts. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  of  foreign  chesnuts  for  home  consumption  averaged 
20,948  bushels  a  year.  The  duty  of  2s.  a  bushel  produced,  in  1832,  2,321/.  12*.  lOrf.  nett,  showing  that  the 
consumption  must  have  amounted  to  23,216  bushels. 

CHETWERT,  a  measure  of  corn  in  Russia,  equal  to  55§  Winchester  bushels,  so  that 
100  chetwerts   =  74^  Winchester  quarters. 

CHILLIES  (Hind.  Gas  Murridge ;  Javan.  Lomhok ;  Malay,  Chahai),  the  pods  or 
fruit  of  the  Capsicum  annuum,  or  Guinea  pepper.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
productive  plants  found  in  tropical  climates  ;  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry 
soils,  however  indifferent.  In  the  wild  state,  the  pods  are  small,  and  so  pungent  and 
acrid  as  to  blister  the  tongue  ;  but  when  raised  on  rich  soils,  they  are  large,  and  compara- 
tively mild.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  is  very  extensively 
cultivated ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  is  far  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
condiment.  In  tropical  countries,  the  pods  are  frequently  made  use  of  when  unripe  and 
green :  when  ripe,  they  become  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  ex- 
I  ported  dry  and  entire,  or  reduced  to  powder  —  that  is,  to  Cayenne  pepper ;  which,  when 
genuine,  consists  wholly  of  the  ground  pods  of  the  capsicum.  • —  (  See  Pepper.  ) 

CHINA  ROOT  (Ger.  Chinawurzel ;  Du.  Chinawortel ;  Fr.  Squine,  Esquine ;  Sp. 
Raiz  China,  Cocolmeca  ;  Arab.  Rhubsinie),  the  root  of  a  species  of  climber  (Smilax 
China  Lin.).  It  comes  from  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  from  China  ;  but  that  from  the 
latter  is  best.  It  is  oblong  and  thick-jointed,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale  red  within ;  while  new,  it  will  snap  short,  and  look 
glittering  within  ;  if  old,  the  dust  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is  light  and  kecky. 
It  should  be  chosen  large,  sound,  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour  internally.  It  is  of  no 
value  if  the  worm  be  in  it.  — (^Milburn's  Orient.  Commerce.) 
CHINA  WARE.      See  Porcelain. 

CHINTS  OR  CHINTZ  (Fr.  Indiennes ;  Ger.  Zitze ;    It.  Indiane ;    Rus.  Siz s  Sp. 
Chites,  Zaraza),  fine  printed  calico,  first  manufactured  in   the  East  Indies,   but   now 
largely  manufactured  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  —  (See  Calico.) 
CHIP  HATS.      See  Hats. 

CHOCOLATE  (Du.    Chocolade ;   Fr.  Chocolat -,   Ger.    Schokolate ;    It.    Cioccolata ; 

Por.   Chocolate;    Rus.  Schokolad ;   Sp.   C/«ocoZaie),  a  kind  of  cake  or  confection,  prepared 

principally  from  the  cacao  nut.      The  nuts  are  first  roasted  like  coflPee  ;  and  being  next 

I  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  the  paste  is  put  into  tin  moulds  of  the  desired 

I  shape,  in  which  it  speedily  hardens,  being,  when  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  paper,  fit  for 

j  the  market.      Besides  cacao  nut,  the    Spaniards  use  vanilla,  sugar,  maize,  &c.    in   the 

j  preparation  of  chocolate.      This  article,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  nutritious  qualities,  is 

I  but  little  used  in  Great  Britain ;  a  circumstance  that  seems  to  be  principally  owing  to 

I  the  very  heavy  duties  with  which  it  has  been*  loaded.      The  importation  of  chocolate 

j  used  formerly  to  be  prohibited ;  and  though  this  prohibition  no  longer  exists,  yet,  as  the 

duties  on  it  are  proportionally  much  heavier  than  upon  cacao,  we  manufacture  at  home 

j  almost  all  that  is  required  for  our  consumption.      British  chocolate  is  said  to  be  very 

\  largely  adulterated  with   flour  and  Castile  soap.  —  (See  Edward's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

;  p.  364.  ed.  1819.  ;  and  the  art.  Cacao.)     The  quantity  of  chocolate  brought  from  abroad, 

'*  I  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1830,  only  amounted  to  l,324i 

lbs.,  producing  160Z.  of  revenue. 

"  Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment,  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
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tive  and  stimulating  particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  in 
Afiica,  rice,  gum,  and  shea  butter,  assist  man  in  crossing  the  deserts.  In  the  Now- 
World,  chocolate  and  the  flour  of  maize  have  rendered  accessible  to  him  the  table  lands 
of  the  Andes,  and  vast  uninhabited  forests."  —  (^Humboldt's  Pers.  Nar.  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 
Eng.  trans.) 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fiord  or  gulf, 
in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus;  in  lat.  59°  55^'  N.,  Ion.  10^  -iSf  E.  Population, 
according  to  the  Weimar  Almanack  for  1832,  about  20,000.  Christiania  is  about  60 
miles  from  the  open  sea :  the  gulf  is  in  some  places  very  narrow,  and  its  navigation 
somewhat  difficult ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  having  6  or  7 
fathoms  water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is  compulsory  on  all  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on 
board  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber  and  deals ;  glass,  particularly  bottles  ;  linseed  and  oil-cake,  iron  and 
nails,  smalts,  bones,  oak  bark,  &c.  Salted  and  pickled  fish,  one  of  the  staple  products  of 
Norway,  is  principally  exported  from  Bergen.  The  deals  of  Christiania  have  always 
been  in  the  highest  estimation ;  a  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  timber,  and  of 
the  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  defective  parts  is  cut  away ;  and  not,  as 
Mr.  Coxe  seems  to  have  supposed,  of  the  skilful  sawing  of  the  plank.  The  saw  mills 
were  formerly  licensed  to  cut  a  certain  quantity  only,  and  the  proprietors  were  bound  to 
make  oath  that  it  was  not  exceeded.  —  (  Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  edit, 
vol.  iv.  p.  28.)  This  absurd  regulation  no  longer  exists.  There  are  far  fewer  restric- 
tions on  industry  and  commerce  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  In  the  former,  British 
manufactured  goods  are  admitted  on  moderate  duties,  and  are  very  generally  made  use 
of.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial  produce ;  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods;  butter,  wine,  brandy,  &c. 

Trade  of  Norway.  —  The  following  tables  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Norway. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Norway,  during  each 
of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1829.  • 

1830. 

1831. 

Norwegian 

English 

Norwegian 

English 

Norwegian 

English 
Weight  and 

V\'eight  and 

Weight  and 

WeiglU  and 

•Weigiit  and 

Weight  and 

Measure. 

Measure. 

Measure. 

Measure. 

Melsure. 

Measure. 

Cotton  goods     - 

132,629  lbs. 

6,499  tons 

180,563  lbs. 

88-47  tons 

174,385  lbs. 

85 -45  tons 

French  brandy 

551,397  pot. 

140,589     gals. 

809,630  pot. 

206,431  gals. 

314.184  pot. 

80,107  gals. 

C»ffee      - 

1,547,575  lbs. 

758-31  tons 

1,576,130  lbs. 

772-30  tons 

I,814;i85  lbs. 

888-95  tons 

Vinegar     . 

104-,430  pot. 

26,626     gals. 

119,826  pot. 

30,552  gals. 

73,956  pot. 

18,856  gals. 

Hemp      - 

2,209,653  lbs. 

1,08273  tons 

1,369,549  lbs. 

671-08  tons 

1,416,248  lbs. 

693-96  tons 

Hops        - 

96,984 

47-52 

75,164 

36-83 

66,807 

32-73 

Flax 

763,973 

374-35 

651,802 

319-38 

462,552 

226-65  tons 

Grain,  wheat 

13,766  tond. 

6,700     qrs. 

15,675  tond. 

7,625  qrs. 

11,962  tond. 

5,822   qrs. 

Rye      - 

232,602 

113,219 

252,405 

122,858 

305,306 

148,607 

Barley 

300,644 

146,338 

304,019 

147,981 

330,730 

160,982 

Oats     - 

15,179 

7,384 

i0,330 

5,028 

32,045 

15,597 

Malt     . 

42,530 

20,701 

56,240 

27,374 

36,277 

17,657 

Wh  eaten  flour 

573,087  lbs. 

280-81  tons 

682,071  lbs. 

334-21  tons 

688,640  lbs. 

337-43  tons 

Rye  flour 

27,395 

13-42 

90,525 

44-35 

146,464 

71-76 

Barley  flour     - 

146,815 

71-94 

165,616 

76-25 

65,696 

32-18  tons 

Peas 

11,202  tond. 

5,4.'52     qrs. 

8,264  tond. 

4,022  qrs. 

9,330  tond. 

4,541-36  qrs. 

Oil       - 

203,423  lbs. 

99-68  tons 

223,144  lbs. 

109-34  tons 

254,623  lbs. 

12476  tons 

Cheese     - 

238,438 

116-83 

222.?63 

108-96 

215,885 

105-78 

Rice       - 

273,093 

133-81 

341,110 

167-14 

255,917 

125-40         r 

Raisins 

102,271 

5011 

103,836 

50-88 

117,955 

57-80 

Rum 

12,142  pot 

3,095     gals. 

17,386  pot. 

4,432  gals. 

13,815  pot. 

3,522  gals. 

Salt 

284,375  tond. 

138,419     qrs. 

283,600  tond. 

_ 

294,799  tond. 

Sail  cloth 

3,580  pieces 

_ 

("2,013  pees.  7 
I  &49,4001hs.  J 

24-02  tons 

("235  pees.  &  7 
/  160,3161bs.  3 

78-55  tons 

Silks       . 

4,270  lbs. 

2-09  tons 

4,883  lbs. 

2-39 

4,902  lbs. 

2-40 

Syrup 

720,738 

355-m 

807,635 

395-74 

719,631  . 

352-62 

Grindstones      - 

("133  ch  aid.  7 

i&5,587pcs.j 

-       '       - 

("22  chald.  &■> 
i  1,337  pees,  i 

No  return. 

Butter      - 

417,824  lbs. 

20473  tons 

365,808  lbs. 

179-24  tons.:    391,818  lbs. 

191-99  tons 

Coals       . 

39,506  tond. 

4,807-48  chald. 

27,001  tond. 

3,285-75  chal. 

21,233  tond. 

2,583 -83  chaL 

Sugar 

2,195,752  lbs. 

1,075-91  tons 

2,342,225 

1,147-69  tons 

2,421,816  lbs. 

1,186-69  tons 

Soap,  green 

126,219 

61-85 

145,774 

71-43 

137,708 

67-48 

Soap,  white      . 

100,456 

49-22 

123,023 

60-28 

132,959 

65-15 

Tea 

41,435 

20-30 

45,560 

22-32 

44,247 

21-68 

I'obacco     -     - 

1,405,9.52 

688-91 

2,209,469 

1,082-63 

1,083,193 

530-76 

Woollens     -    - 

180,926 

88-65 

186,058 

91-17 

193,900 

95-01 

Wine      - 

474,218  pot. 

120,911  gallons 

638,794  pot 

162,873  gals. 

189,001  pot. 

48,313  gals. 

Linen  cloth     . 

1826. 

1827. 

1828.                       1 

205,291  lbs.     j    100-59  tons 

159,2£61bs.     1   78-02  tons 

263,325  lbs. 

129-02  tons  1 

1 

1 
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Exports.—  An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Norway  during  each 
of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


1829.                      j                  1830. 

1831. 

Articles. 

Norwegian 

English 

Norwegian    j        English 

Norwegian 

English 
Weight  and 

Weight  and 

1   Weight  and 

Weight  and        Weight  and 

Weight  and 

Measure. 

Measure. 

Measure.      1       Measure. 

Measure. 

Measure. 

Anchovies(pic-  ) 
kled  sprats)  -J 

7,390  kegs 

. 

6,172  kegs 

■ 

9,413  kegs 

Oak  bark 

- 

- 

6,876  sk.  lbs. 

1,078-15  tons 

12,320  sk.lbs. 

1,93177  tons 

Bones 

820,916  lbs. 

402-25  tons 

1,097,755 

537-89 

955  742 

468-31 

Uottles       .      - 

161,520  bot. 

. 

144,028  bot. 

344,987  bot. 

Smalts      - 

208,418  lbs. 

102-12 

2.57,340  lbs. 

126-09 

183,700  lbs. 

90-01 

Chromateoflead 

578,6.58 

283-53 

538,608 

263  91 

594,506 

291-30 

Lobsters    - 

1,034,905  lobs. 

. 

1,1 96,904  lob. 

872,944  lob. 

Dried  fish 

44,417,712  lbs. 

21,764-67 

43,447,887  lbs  21,289-46 

25,448,8951b. 

12,469-95 

Salted  fish 

397,846  tond. 

38,039     bar. 

313,993  tnd.  300,218  bar. 

469,659  tnd. 

449,051-15  bar. 

Horns 

26,198  lbs. 

12-83  tons 

52,391  lbs. 

25  67  tons 

39,858  lbs. 

19-41  tons 

Iron 

6,458,192 

3,164-51 

6,123,037 

3,000-28 

5,135,677 

2,516-48 

Rags 

6,686 

3-27 

14,238 

6-97 

8,640 

4-23 

Copper      .         - 

610,225 

299 

751,825 

368-39 

524,894 

2;57-20          ' 

Caraway  seed    . 

1,605 

0-78645 

1,518 

0-74382 

1,535 

0  75215 

Fish  roes   - 
Buck  and  goat  7 
1     skins        -    -3 

17,029  tond. 

16,282      bar. 

22,677  tnd. 

21,682  bar. 

17,011  tnd. 

16,264  bar. 

84,101  lbs. 

41-20  tons 

113,847  lbs. 

55-78  tons 

114,951  lbs. 

56-32  tons 

Rock  moss 

357,515 

175-17 

109,803 

53-80  tons 

91,812 

44-98 

Tar 

1,257  tond. 

1,201      bar. 

1,017  tnd. 

972  bar. 

604  tnd. 

577 -.50  bar. 

Train  oil 

21,806 

20,849 

20,476 

19,577 

18,708 

17,887 

Wood,   timber  7 
and  deals     -J 

183,802 

- 

194,615 

172,979 

woodla?ster 

360,251-92  tons 

woodl  jester 

381,445-4  tns. 

woodJjESter 

339,038-84  tons 

Zaffre 

33,860  lbs. 

16-59  tons      no  return   1 

- 

610  lbs. 

0-29,890 

Trade  with  England.  —  According  to  the  official  accounts  rendered  by  the  British  Custom-house,  there 

were  imported  from  Norway,  in  1831,  48,151  cwt.  oak  bark,  377  tons  iron,  18,219  goat  skins,  206,840  lbs. 

smalts,  118  cwt.  tallow,  8,439  great  hundreds  battens  and  batten  ends,  10,457  groat  do.  deal  and  deal  ends, 

4,826  masts,  &c.   under  12  inches  diameter,    and  23,527  loads  of  timber,  exclusive  of  about  1,0(jO,000 

!  lobsters,  of  which  no  account  is  kept.     During  the  same  year  we  exported  to  Norway  535,491  lbs.  cofiee, 

7,765  lbs.  indigo,  8,189  lbs.  pepper,  4,981  lbs.  pimento,  4,585  gallons  rum,  3,169  cwt.  muscovado  sugar, 

366,024  lbs.  tobacco,  83,566  lbs.  cotton  wool,  3,774  tons  coal,  434,744  yards  cotton  cloth,  earthenware  of  the 

j  value  of  3,402^.,  cutlery  of  the  value  of  2,648/.,  92,150  bushels  of  salt,  soap  and  candles  of  the  value  of 

2,938/.,  woollen  manufactures  of  the  value  of  about  13,000/.,  and  some  minor  articles.  —  (Pari.  Paper, 

I   No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

j  Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  extend  our  trade  with  Norway,  and  not  with  it  only,  but  with  the  whole 
j  north  of  Europe,  as  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  Norwegian  and  Baltic  timber.  And,  as  this 
t  measure  would  be,  in  other  respects,  highly  advantageous,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  adoption  may  not  be 
[  long  deferred. 

1  Customs  Duties.  —  As  previously  remarked,  these,  when  compared  with  the  Swedish  duties  —  (see 
'  GoTTENBUKGH),  are  moderate.  They  amounted,  in  1831,  inwards,  to  161,810/.  5s.  Sd.;  outwards,  to 
I  47,381/. 8s.  3d. ;  making  together,  209,221/.  I3s.6d.  To  these  have  to  be  added  27,436/.  194'.  5d.  received 
j  on  account  of  tonnage  duties,  lights,  &c.  ,v 

j  Cmtoms  Regulations.  —  Within  24  hours  after  a  vessel  has 
I  got  to  her  moorings,  the  master  should  deliver  to  the  collector 
I  his  general  report  as  to  ship  and  cargo,  or  present  the  requi- 
I    site  documents  for  having  such  report  made  out  with   the 

assistance  of  a  ship  broker,  whose  services  masters  of  foreign 
,    vessels  cannot  entirely  dispense  with.    On  making  this  general 

report,  the  measuring  bill  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  payment  of 

the  tonnage  and  other  dues  inward  is  to  be  made.     If  the  ship 

nave  not  been  previously  measured  in  Norway,  and  is,  con- 
1    sequently,  not  provided  with  a  Norwegian  measuring  bill,  she 

is  to  be  measured,  to  ascertain  her  burden  in  Norwegian  com- 
mercial lasts,  for  the  calculation  of  the  tonnage  duty. 
The  general  report  having  been  made,  the  Custom-house 

officers  in  charge  of  the  vessel  are  furnished  with  the  books 

for  delivery,  and  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  commences  under 
I  their  inspection ;  and  the  consignees  may  make  their  special 
!     reports  under  their  responsibility  and  signature.     If  they  are 

without  precise  information  as  to  the  contents  of  any  or  all  of 
[  the  packages  or  bales  to  their  address,  these  bales  or  packages 
j  may,  at  their  request,  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
j     before  report  is  made.     If  a  consignee  omits  availing  himself 

of  this  permission,  his  pretending  thereafter  that  more  or  other 

goods  than  he  had  ordered,  or  been  advised  of,  have  been  sent 
,     to  his  address,  will  not  be  attended  to.     In  the  reports  or  en- 
tries is  to  be  stated,  whether  it  is  intended  to  pay  the  duties 

forthwith,  whether  the  goods  are  intended  for  exportation,  or 
'     whether  they  are  to  be  landed. 

I  Prior  to  commencing  loading  outwards,  the  master  is  to 
I     give  verbal  notice  of  his  intention  at  the  Custom-house.     If  he 

have  no  Norwegian  measuring  bill,  the  vessel  is  to  be  measured. 

This  being  done,  the  shipper  or  shippers  of  the  outward  bound 
j     cargo  are  each  of  them  to  make  their  special  entries  as  to  the 

quality,  weight,  and  measure  of  the  goods  they  mean  to  load, 
I     A  copy  of  such  entries  is  to  be  denosited  at  the  Custom-house, 

and  the  loading  commences  under  the  control  of  the  officers. 
I  This  applies  to  all  mixed  cargoes ;  but  if  the  outward  bound 
I     cargo  consist  exclusively  of  wood,  the  shipper  or  shippers  are 

only  to  notify  that  they  intend  loading  wood,  without  specify- 
I     ing  quantity,  measure,  &c.,  as  the  export  duty  on  wood  is 

charged  according  to  the  burden  of  the  vessel.    When  the 

master  clears  outwards,  he  produces  the  proper  documents  for 

showing  the  burden  of  his  vessel,  and  to  what  port  she  belongs, 

and  he  is  then,  on  proper  application  being  made,  provided 

with  a  pilot,  who  takes  his  vessel  to  sea. 

Warehousing.  —  In   Norway,   goods  brought  from   abroad 

may  be  bonded  or  warehoused,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
I  again  exported  at  some  future  period,  (ioods  entered  for 
I      home  consumption  may  also  be  bonded  for  a  certain  period, 

in  order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the  duties. 
I  The  former  is  called  "  transit  oplag,"  that  is,  depositing  or 

I  warehousing  goods  for  exportation,  subject  to  transit  duties 
I      only.  The  latter  is  called '^  '  " 


or  bonding  on  credit. 


'  credit  oplag,"  that  is,  warehousing 


1.  Transit  Oplag.  ~  Under  this  system,  goods  from  abroad 
may  bejwarehoused  for  exportation  free  of  import  duty,  paying 
on  exportation  a  transit  duty,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  1-lOth 
of  what  they  would  pay  if  entered  for  home  consumption.  If 
the  goods  are  deposited  in  the  Custom-house  warehouses,  they 
lie  free  of  rent  or  dues  during  14  days,  and  if  in  private  ware- 
houses, under  the  key  and  seal  of  the  customs,  during  6  months. 
If  they  remain  long,  viz.  beyond  14  days  in  the  one,  and 
beyond  6  months  in  the  other  case,  they  pay  rent  or  dues  equal 
to"l-8th  of  the  transit  duty  per  month  ;  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  3  months,  as  regards  goods  ip  the  Custom-house  warehouses, 
is  increased  to  l-4th  of  the  transit  duty  per  month. 

2.  Credit  Oplag.  — This  system  allows  most  goods  imported 
from  abroad  to  be  placed  in  the  owner's  or  importer's  own 
warehouses,  under  his  own  lock,  free  of  duty,  for  a  given  time, 
on  his  reporting  to  the  customs,  every  3  months,  how  much  he 
has  sold,  otherwise  consumed,  or  exported,  and  then  paying 
the  duty  on  such  amount ;  the  Custom-house  officers,  who  are 
bound  quarterly  to  examine  the  goods,  convincing  themselves, 
by  ocular  demonstration,  that  no  more  is  missing  than  the 
quantity  reported  to  have  been  taken  away. 

This  credit  on  the  duties  in  no  case  to'exceed  2  years  front 
the  time  the  goods  were  imported. 

By  way  of  security  for  payment  of  the  duties  on  which  the 
credit  is  granted,  government  reserve  to  themselves  — 

1.  Priority  of  mortgage  on  all  the  goods  in  question. 

2.  Priority,  or  first  right,  in  the  property,  goods,  and  eflfects 
of  every  description  belonging  to  the  trader  availing  himself 
of  this  credit,  in  as  far  as  such  property  is  not  previously 
legally  mortgaged. 

3.  Liberty  for  the  Custom-house  officers,  when  and  as  often 
as  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  between  the  stated  quarterly 
inspection,  to  look  oser  the  stock  on  hand,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  remains  sufficient  value  for  the  duties  ; 
and  if  they  see  reason  to  doubt  this,  full  right,  in  default  of 
other  satisfactory  security  being  offered,  to  seize  the  stock,  and 
to  sell  the  whole,  or  as  much  as  shall  cover  the  duties. 

4.  In  case  of  death  or  failure  of  the  party,  an  equal  right  to 
sell  forthwith  the  whole  of  his  stock  at  public  auction,  and  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  proceeds  as  shall  cover  the  duties  ;  and 
in  case  of  deficiency,  an  established  claim  for  the  remaindei 
on  the  estate  of  the  deceased  or  bankrupt,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  charging  the  duties,  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste  or 
damage  in  the  warehouses. 

The  warehouse  rent  charged  on  goods  bonded  under  tlia 
transit  system,  in  the  Custom-house  warehouses,  is  as  follows  • 

.'.    rf. 
On  a  quarter  of  wheat,  for  the  first  31  q    Q.^^jg        month. 

months  -  -  -  -J 

Afterwards  -  -  -     0    1-1076        

On  a  ton  of  raw  sugar,  for  the  first  31  ^  11.53S4  per  month. 


months 
Afterwards 

'     2 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  In  Norway  there  are  no  gold  coins.  The  principal  silver  coin,  called 
a  species  dollar,  is  divided  into  1'20  skillings.  There  are,  also,  half  species,  or  60  skilling  pieces;  l-5th 
species,  or  24  skilling  pieces  ;  I-15th  species,  or  8  skilling  pieces ;  and  what  is  denominated  skillemynt,  or 
small  change  — that  is,  4  and  2  skilling  pieces.  The  species  dollar  contains  39058  Eng.  grs.  pure  silver, 
.and  is,  consequently,  worth  4*.  6|rf.  sterling,  the  par  of  exchange  being  4  species  dollars  42  6-17  skill.  -  \l. 
All  Norway  coins,  except  the  small  change,  are  alloyed  with  l-7th  copper,  so  that  the  species  dollar 
weighs  44838  Eng.  grs.,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion.  Small  change  coins  are  alloyed  with  three  times 
their  weight  of  copper.     There  are  1  and  2  skilling  pieces  of  copper.. 

Weights  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Copenhagen  ;  which  see. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Destination,  and  Tonnage  in  Norwegian  Lasts  and  English 
Tons,  that  cleared  out  from  Christiania;  and  also  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Destination,  and 
Tonnage,  that  cleared  out  from  Norwegian  Ports  generally,  Christiania  included ;  during  each  of 
the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 


'T\a(st\YMif\c\r\ 

Sailed  from  Christiania. 

Sailed  from  Norway.               j 

Ut^llUdUUIl* 

Year. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Tons. 

r 

1829 

15 

376 

940 

568 

13,172 

32,930 

Sweden       -          -          -         -\ 

1830 

10 

217 

542 

423 

10,323 

25,807 

(. 

1831 

11 

302 

755 

546 

13,226 

33,065 

1829 

117 

1,899 

4,747 

2,062 

24,442 

61,105 

Denmark,  Altona  excepted       -\ 

1830 

126 

2,216 

5,540 

1,968 

24,396 

60,990 

1831 
1829 
1830 

155 

2,678 

6,695 

2,096 

26,817 

67,042 

Russia            -              -              -< 

. 

. 

- 

117 

4,537 

11,342 

1831 

1 

17 

42 

133 

6,638 

16,595 

1829 

2 

44 

110 

354 

11,827 

29,567 

Other  Baltic  ports        -              A 

1830 

2 

60 

150 

222 

6,092 

15,230 

1831 

8 

302 

755 

240 

7,210 

18,025 

1829 

6 

207 

517 

89 

2,067 

5,167 

Hamburgh,  Altona, and  Bremen  < 

1830 

7 

239 

597 

97 

2,268 

5,670 

1831 

9 

326 

815 

114 

2,865 

7,162 

1829 

96 

8,144 

20,360 

228 

44,027 

110,067 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland          -< 

1830 

86 

7,189 

17,972 

840 

44,819 

112,047 

1831 

122 

9,981 

24,952 

970 

53,735 

134,337 

Holland,   Hanover,  and  Olden- 
burg   -           .              -          -■' 

1829 
1830 

1 
5 

60 
381 

150 
952 

982 
1,030 

43,595 
50,170 

108,977 
125,425 

1831 

5 

349 

872 

823 

33,024 

82,560 

1829 

127 

8,825 

22,062 

579 

35,706 

89,265 

France           ■»               >■              ~< 

1830 

145 

9,683 

24,207 

569 

35,120 

87,800 

1831 

101 

6,685 

16,712 

423 

25,855 

64,637 

1829 

. 

_   ' 

_ 

86 

3,674 

9,185 

Portugal  and  Spain         -            -\ 

1830 

. 

- 

_ 

81 

3,189 

7,972 

1831 

1 

91 

227 

QS 

3,015 

7,537 

1829 

> 

• 

a 

65 

4,307 

10,767 

Other  Mediterranean  ports        -\ 

1830 

. 

_ 

. 

90 

6,357 

15,892 

1831 

. 

- 

- 

67 

5,004 

12,510 

1829 

. 

. 

. 

2 

71 

177 

Ports  beyond  Europe       -          -< 

1830 
1831 

Shipping  Charges —  The  various  charges  of  a  public  nature 
payable  by  a  ship  of  about  300  tons  burden,  entering  the  port 
of  Christiania  with  a  mixed  cargo  on  board,  unloading  thtre, 
taking  on  board  another  cargo^  and  clearing  out,  are  as  fol- 
low :  — 

L.  I.    d. 
1.  Charges  Inwards.  —  Pilotage  from  Farder,  at  the 
mouth  of  Christiania  Bay,  where  all  ships  must 
take  a  pilot  on  board  -  -  -    2     2     2 

Bill  of  health,  assuming  that  the  crew,  including 

the  master,  consists  of  14  persons  -  -    0  17     9 

Tonnage  dues  and  light  money  -  -    9  16    9 

jBrokers'  fees  -  -  -  -    1     5    4 


L.  14     2     0 


2.  Charges  Outwards,  —  Pilotage 
Castle  dues        ... 
Muster  roll  of  crew 
Pale  or  stake  money 
Measuring  bill 
Charity  chest 

Tonnage  dues  aad  light  money 
Higholm  light 
Pilotage  to  Farder 
Brokers'  fees 


JV.  B.  -r-There  is  no  difference  between  the  charges  on  native 
ships  in  Norwegian  ports,  and  privileged  foreign  ships,  that  is, 
the  ships  of  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  Nor- 
way ;  nor  in  the  duties  on  goods  imported  by  native  ships  and 
such  privileged  foreign  ships.  Great  Britain  is  a  privileged 
country. 

The  shipping  of  Norway  has  declintd  considerably  of  late 
years  ;  a  proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  clamours  kept  up  in  this  country  as  to  the  supposed 
pernicious  influence  of  reciprocity  treaties  on  our  shipping. 

Banking There  are  no  private  banking  establishments  in 

Norway  ;  but  there  is  a  public  bank,  having  its  principal  office 
Bt  Drontheim.with  branches  at  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Chris- 
tiansand.  It  was  established  bv.a  compulsory  assessment  in 
1816.  Its  capital  consists, of  2,000,000  species  dollars,  in 
transferable  sheires,  divided  amongst  those  who  were  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  formation.  These  shares  are  now  at  a  pre- 
mium of  .'50  per  cent.  Its  managers  are  appointed  by,  and  are 
accountable  to,  the  Storthing  or  Norwegian  parliament.  It 
|sii(es  notes  for  100,  50,  10,  and  so  low  as  1  species  dollar. 


These  notes  should  be  payable  in  specie  on  demand ;  bi*t 
they  are  at  a  discount  of  35  \>er  cent.,  and  are  paid  by  the  bank 
at  that  rate.  It  discounts  bills  at  2  and  3  months  date  at  6 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  advances  money  on  mortgage  at  4  per 
cent. ;  ana  transacts  the  ordinary  banking  business  of  indivi- 
duals. It  does  not  allow  interest  on  deposits.  Tlie  dividend 
is,  at  present,  from  6  2-3ds  to  7  per  cent. 

Credit Goods  are  sold  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 

on  credit,  but  principally  the  former. 

Commission,  Sfc.  —  The  number  of  brokers  in  Christiania  is 
limited  to  4.  Commission  on  the  sale  of  goods,  2  per  cent.,  or, 
del  credere  included,  3  per  cent.  Brokerage  is  fixed  by  law  at 
5-6ths  per  cent.,  which,  in  practice,  is  paid  by  the  sellers. 

Insurance —  All  houses  situated  in  Norwegian  market  towns 
must  be  insured  in  the  General  Insurance  Company  at  Chris- 
tiania, which  is  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The  premium  is 
moderate,  being,  on  buildings  situated  in  towns,  l-4th,  and  on 
those  situated  in  the  country,  l-8th  per  cent.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  very  destructive  fires  occur,  it  is  raised. 

Provisions,  Jfc —  Christiania  is  not  a  favourable  place  for 
careening  and  repairing  ships ;  but  supplies  of  beet,  bread, 
water,  and  other  sea  stores,  may  be  had  as  cheap  or  cheaptr 
than  in  any  other  port  of  Norway  ;  but  its  distance  from  the 
sea  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  visited  by  ships  desirous 
merely  of  victualling —  (We  have  derived  these  details  from 
various  sources,  but  principally  from  the  able  Answers  of  the 
Consul  at  Christiania  to  the  Circular  Queries.) 

Tititber A  standard  Christiania  deal  is  1 1  feet  long,  IJ  inch 

thick,  and  9  inches  broad ;  and  51*2  such  deals  make  a  load. 

Freight  of  deals  from  Norway  to  England  is  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  single  deals,  the  standard  measure  of  which  for 
Christiania  and  all  the  southern  ports  of  Norway,  except  Dram 
(a  small  town  on  the  Drammtn,  about  20  miles  S.M'.  of 
Christiania),  is  11  feet  long,  and  1^  inch  in  thickness.  A 
single  deal  from  Dram  is  reckoned  10  feet  long  and  1^  inch 
thick. 

Battens.  —  Three  battens  make  2  deals,  retaining  their  own 
length  and  thickness.  Half  deals  are  only  counted  as  deal  ends, 
if  Ihey  run  under  6  feet ;  but  if  they  run  f>  or  7  feet  long,  then 
2  half  deals  are  counted  a  deal,  retaining  their  own  thickness. 

Ends  of  Deals.  —  Four  ends  of  deals,  although  5  feet  long, 
make  but  a  deal  11  feet  long,  retaining  their  thickness,  which 
the  owners  and  captains  of  ships  think  unreasonable ;  but  as 
the  freighters  of  ships  seldom  wish  to  have  this  assortment, 
which  commonly  run  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  are  taken  on  board 
as  stowage,  consequently  for  the  advantage  of  the  ship  and  not 
the  freighter,  the  ship  ought  to  bear  the  burden. 

Eruls  of  Battens,  called  Larwick  Palings.  —  No  less  than  6 
ought  to  be  counted  a  single  deal,  11  feet  long  and  IJ  inch 
thick. 
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Palt-hoarJs,  when  they  have  th'-ir  proper  length,  are  7  feet 
long  ;  3  jiale-boartls  are  counttil  a  single  deal. 
fitates  for  hoRsheads  take  up  much  room  ;  in  consenuence  of 
;     which  more  than  10  cannot  be  computed  a  single  deal. 
I        The  width  of  deal  is  never  noticed  in  the  calculation  of 
I     freight :   a  good  deal  ought  to  run  9  inches  within  the  sap, 
j     which  not  a  twentieth  part  of  a  cargo  does  at  present ;  but, 
though  some  may  be  above  9  inches  wide,  many  are  only  8, 
1     therefore  one  must  make  up  for  the  other. 
j        Timber,  or  Hewn  Goods,  cannot  be  exactly  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  contents  in  deals,  because  it  cannot  be  stowed  in  a 
ship  in  the  same  manner  as  deals;  the  freight  is,  therefore, 
agreed  for  by  the  lump,  or  according  to  the  number  of  deals 
which   the    vessel  may  have  taken    on  board  on   a   former 
occasion. 
One  hundred  deals  =  120. 
A  ton  =  40  solid  feet  of  timber,  cut  to  a  square. 
One  load  of  balk,  or  timber,  =  .50  solid  feet. 
I        Two  loads  of  timber  are  reckoned  for  160  deals. 

The  several  bills  of  lading  contain  together  an  exact  account 

of  the    cargo   which    the    captain    has    received  on    board 

j    his  ship,  consequently  binding  him   to  deliver  according  to 


their  contents:  when,  therefore,  the  deals  are  mentioned 
as  usual  y'and  10  feet,  and  11  and  12  feet,  he  cannot  insist  on 
more  freight  than  half  of  the  length,  according  to  its  de- 
scription. 

(Jne  thousand  Norway  standard  deals  are  reckoned  equal  to 
a  keel  of  coals,  which  is  21  tons. 

Bowsprits  |)ay  duty  as  masts;  capravens  are  above  12  and 
under  18  inches  in  circumference  at  the  middle,  and  without 
bark.  Clapboard  is  exported  in  whole  pieces  and  unquartertd. 
Deals  from  Germany  pass  as  Norway  deals ;  spruce  deals  are 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  length  ;  deals  from  Norway,  above  7  feet 
long,  are  counted  as  whole  deals  ;  above  5  feet,  and  not  above 
7  fett  in  length,  are  accounted  as  half  deals,  and  two  of  them 
pass  as  one  whole  deal. 

The  diti'erence  between  the  Chrlstiania  and  Dram  standard 
being  nearly  1-1 1th  part,  the  freights  to  Dram  ought  to  be 
varied  proportionally.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  ships 
both  for  Christiania  and  Dram  have  been  in  company,  and 
those  for  Christiania  have  got  up  loaded,  and  sailed,  before  the 
others  for  liram  have  got  over  Dramstroom,  which  runs  very 
strong  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year. —  (Rordansz'  European 
Commerce. ) 


CHUNAM,  the  name  given  in  India  to  lime.  The  best,  obtained  by  the  calcination 
of  shells,  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  Betel  —  (which  see),  to  prevent,  it  is  said, 
its  injuring  the  stomach. 

CIDER,  OR  CYDER  (Fr.  Cidre  j  Ger.  Zider,  Apfelwein ;  It.  Cidro ;  Rus.  Sidor  i 
Sp.  Sidra),  the  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented.  The  produce  of  the  duty  on 
cider  and  perry  (the  expressed  and  fermented  juice  of  pears)  amounted,  in  1828,  to 
37,220/.  ;  which,  as  the  duty  was  10s.  a  barrel,  shows  that  the  quantity  produced  must 
have  amounted  to  74,440  barrels,  exclusive  of  what  might  be  clandestinely  manufactured. 
The  perry  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  quantity.  The 
duty  was  repealed  in  1830.  —  (See  Apples.) 

CIGARS.     See  Tobacco. 

CINNABAR  (Ger.  Zinnober ;  Du.  Cinaher,  Verinilioen ;  Fr.  Cinnabre  ;  It.  Cinabro ; 
Sp.  Cinabrio ;    Rus.  Kinowar ;   Lat.  Cinnabrium). 

1 .  Native  Cinnabar  —  a  mineral  substance,  red,  heavy,  and  brilliant.  It  is  found  in 
various  places,  chiefly  in  quicksilver  mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  metal.  The  cin- 
nabar of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  colour  ;  but  that  of  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  is  the  richest.  The  best  native  cinnabar  is  of  a  high  colour,  brilliant,  and  free 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter. 

2.  Artificial  Cinnabar "When  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur  are  triturated 

together  in  a  mortar,  the  mercury  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  formerly  called  Ethiops  mineral.  When  this  mineral  is  heated  red 
hot,  it  sublimes  ;  and  if  a  proper  vessel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained 
of  a  fine  red  colour.  This  cake  was  formerly  called  cinnabar  •  and,  when  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  vermilion"  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

CINNAMON  (Du.  Kaneel ;  Fr.  Cannelle ;  Ger.  Zimmet,  Kanehl ;  It.  Canella;  Lat. 
Cinnamomum,  Canella ;  Por.  Canella ;  Sp.  Canela  ;  Pers.  and  Hind.  Darchinie ;  Arab. 
Darsini ;  Malay,  Kaimanis ;  Greek,  Ktvaixou),  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  (£aMrM« 
cinnamomum),  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  also  found 
in  Cochin  China,  but  no  where  else.  The  cinnamon  said  to  be  found  in  China,  Borneo, 
&c.  is  merely  Cassia  lignea.  It  is  brought  home  in  bags  or  bales  weighing  92^  lbs.  each  ; 
and,  in  stowing  it,  black  pepper  is  mixed  with  the  bales  to  preserve  the  cinnamon.  The 
best  cinnamon  is  thin  and  rather  pliable :  it  ought  to  be  about  the  substance  of  royal 
paper,  or  somewhat  thicker ;  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of 
Venetian  gold ;  it  is  smooth  and  shining ;  fractures  splintery ;  has  an  agreeable,  warm, 
aromatic  flavour,  and  a  mild  sweetish  taste ;  when  chewed,  the  pieces  become  soft,  and 
seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth ;  it  is  not  so  pungent  but  that  it  may  be  borne  on  the  tongue 
without  pain,  and  is  not  succeeded  by  any  after  taste.  Whatever  is  hard,  thick  as  a 
half-crown  piece,  dark-coloured  or  brown,  or  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  borne,  should  be 
rejected.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  false  packed,  or  mixed  with 
cinnamon  of  an  inferior  sort.  —  ( Milburn's  Orient.  Comm.  ;  Marshall's  Essay,  quoted 
below. ) 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin  China  grows  in  the  dry  .sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Faifoe,  between  15°  and  16°  N.  lat.  It  is  preferred  in  China  to  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon  :  the  annual  imports  into  Canton  and  other  ports  vary  from  250,000  to 
300,000  lbs.      There  are  no  fewer  than  10  varieties  of  this  species  in  the  market.      It 

is  not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from  the  epidermis (  Crawfurd's  Embassy 

to  Siam,  §-c.  p.  475.) 

Cinnamon  Monopoly Down  to  the    present   year,  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon   ia 

Ceylon  was  restricted  to  a  few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo ;  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  article  being  wholly  monopolised  by  government.  Upon  the 
transference  of  the  island  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  king's  government,  the 
former  agreed  to  pay  60,00C/.  a  year  for  400,000  lbs.  or  4,342^  bales  of  cinnamon ;  it 
being  stipulated,  that  if  the  quantity  collected  exceeded  this  amount,  the  surplus  was  to  be 
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burned  f*  But  this  agreement  was  afterwards  broken  off;  and,  for  these  some  years 
past,  the  cmnamon  has  been  sent  to  England  by  government,  and  sold  on  its  account  at 
quarterly  sales.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  Ceylon  treasury  from  the  cinnamon  monopoly, 
in  1831,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  106,434/.  1  Is.  lid.  ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether  this 
is  the  nett  or  gross  revenue,  that  is,  whether  it  be  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  expenses 
attending  its  management.  —  (  Ceylon  Almanac  for  1833,  p.  82.)  As  the  monopoly  could 
not  be  enforced,  except  by  confining  the  culture  of  cinnamon  to  certain  districts,  it 
necessarily  led  to  the  most  oppressive  interferences  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  to  the 
creation  of  numberless  imaginary  offences,  and  the  multiplication  of  punishments,  form- 
ing a  heavy  •dravt'back  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to 
have  to  state  that  it  has  been  at  length  abandoned ;  and  that  we  are  no  longer  liable 
to  the  chai-ge  of  upholding,  without  improving,  the  worst  part  of  the  Dutch  policy ;  but 
have  restored  to  the  natives  their  right  to  cultivate  cinnamon  any  where  and  in  any 
way  they  think  fit.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  issued  by  the  Ceylon 
government  in  reference  to  this  important  subject. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  direct  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
from  and  after  the  10th  of  July  next,  the  general  export  of  cinnamon  from  the  ports  of  Colombo  and  Point 
de  Galle  exclusively,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  will  be  allowed,  on  payment  of  an  export  duty  of  3s. 
per  pound,  without  distinction  of  quality. 

From  the  same  period,  all  restrictions  and  prohibitions  against  the  cultivation,  possession,  or  sale  of 
cinnamon  by  private  individuals  will  cease;  and  such  quantities  of  cinnamon  as  government  now  has  in 
its  possession,  or  may  hereafter  be  obliged  to  receive  in  payment  of  rent,  or  from  the  government  plant- 
ations (-until  they  can  otherwise  be  disposed  of),  will  be  sold  at  periodical  sales,  subject  always  to  the 
payment  of  the  said  export  duty,  and  under  conditions  as  to  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
actual  payment  of  the  purchase  money  in  cash  or  government  bills,  on  delivery  of  the  cinnamon,  similar 
to  those  heretofore  stipulated  at  the  sales  held  in  London,  and  which  will  be  fully  notified  and  explained 
hereafter. 

No  collections  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  forests  on  account  of  government. 

The  first  sale  will  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  at  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  revenue; 
when  1,000  bales  of  cinnamon  will  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  at  the  undermentioned  prices,  and  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  above  the  reserved  price. 

s.   d. 

1st  sort,  per  lb.  -  -     ^       -  -  -  3    6 

2d       —  -  -  .,--.20 

3d       —  -  .  -  -  -  0    9 

The  proportion  of  each  sort  to  be  put  up  will  be  notified  hereafter. 

The  stock  of  cinnamon  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  in  London,  in  Septemtjer,  1832,  and  which  was  to  be 
sold  at  the  4  usual  quarterly  sales,  in  October,  1832,  and  January,  April,  and  July,  1833,  amounted  to  4,fi88 
bales ;  two  consignments,  amounting  to  826  bales,  have  since  been  sent  to  England,  viz.  500  bales  in  July, 
1832 ;  326  bales  in  October,  1832 ;  since  which  no  shipments  have  been  made,  and  none  will  be  made 
hereafter. 

The  sales  for  the  2  years  ending  with  that  of  July,  1832,  somewhat  exceeded  5,i500  bales  per  annum. 

Chief  Secretary's  office,  Colombo,  March  9. 183a 

Duties  on  Cinnamon.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  document,  in  so 
far  as  the  free  culture  of  cinnamon  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  old  monopoly  system  should  be  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
the  exorbitant  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.  on  all  cinnamon  exported,  without  distinction  of  qua- 
lity. Its  natural  cost  does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  6d.  or  8c?.  per  lb.  ;  but  taking  it  at 
Is.,  the  duty  is  no  less  than  300  per  cent.  !  So  enormous  a  tax,  by  confining  the 
export  of  cinnamon  within  the  narrowest  limits,  will  go  far  to  deprive  the  island  of  the 
advantages  it  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  repeal  of  the  monopoly,  and  will  be,  in 
all  respects,  most  injurious.  We  have  heard,  that  it  is  contended,  in  vindication  of  this 
oppressive  tax,  that  Ceylon  having  a  natural  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  burden  it  with  the  highest  duty  it  will  bear ;  as  the  largest  revenue  is  thus  obtained 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  island.  But  in  addition  to  the  cinnamon  produced  in  Cochin 
China,  and  which  it  is  more  than  probable  will  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  European 
:narkets,  the  extent  to  which  cassia  lignea  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  shows  that 
the  monopoly  possessed  by  Ceylon  is  of  very  trifling  importance.  But  though  it 
were  otherwise,  though  cassia  lignea  did  not  exist,  and  cinnamon  were  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  Ceylon,  we  should  not  the  less  object  to  so  exorbitant  an  export  duty.  So 
long  as  it  is  maintained,  it  will  confine  within  the  narrowest  limits,  what  might  other- 
wise become  a  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  the 
island.  According  to  the  crown  commissioners,  the  average  quantity  and  value  of  the 
different  sorts  of  cinnamon  annually  sold  of  late  years  has  been,  —  i 


Sorts  of  Cinnamon. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

First  sort              -              .                . 
Second  sort               -               .             - 
Third  sort               .               .               - 

All  sorts               -                -                . 

Ll,i. 

90,000 
230,000 
180,000 

s.       d. 

7        21 

I   '1 

£         s. 

32,842     15 
67,562    10 
38,437     10 

500,000 

- 

138,343    15 

♦  See  an  article  by  H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  staff  surgeon  to  the  forces  in  Ceylon,  in  Thomson's  A?mals  qf 
Fliilosophy,  vol.  x.  p.  o5Q.  , 
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It  is  not  at  all  prooaole  that  the  exports  will  naaterially  increase  under  the  new 
system ;  but  had  the  duty  varied  from  about  6d.  per  lb.  on  the  best,  to  3d.  or  4d.  on  the 
inferior  sorts,  we  have  little  doubt,  now  that  the  culture  is  free,  that  the  exports  would, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  have  amounted  to  some  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  the  high 
price  of  cinnamon,  —  a  price  not  caused  by  its  scarcity  or  the  difficulty  of  its  production, 
but  by  the  oppressive  monopolies  and  duties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  —  that  has 
made  it  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  attainable  only  by  the  rich.  There  is  no  other  spice 
that  is  so  universally  acceptable ;  and  there  is  none,  were  it  charged  with  a  reasonable 
duty,  that  would  be  so  sure  to  command  an  immense  sale.  We  know,  quite  as  well  as 
the  writer  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Colombo  Journal,  that  "  the  cook  who 
employs  1  ounce  of  cinnamon  to  improve  the  flavour  of  his  dishes,  will  not  employ 
4  ounces  when  the  spice  is  a  fourth  of  the  price  ; "  but  we  further  know,  what  the  joui- 
nalist  would  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  were  its  price  reduced,  as  it  might  be,  to  a  third 
of  what  it  has  hitherto  cost,  it  would  be  used  by  ten  or  a  dozen  cooks,  for  every  one  who 
employs  it  at  present.  In  fact,  the  entire  consumption  of  cinnamon  in  Great  Britain 
is  under  20,000  lbs.  a  year !  ■       .       . 

Should  the  exports  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  under  the  new  plan  amount  to 
500,000  lbs.  a  year,  government  will  receive  from  it  an  annual  revenue  of  75,OOOZ. ;  and 
supposing  them  to  amount  to  600,000  lbs.,  the  revenue  will  be  90,000/.  And  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  payment  of  this  trifling  sum,  every  ulterior  consideration  of  profit 
and  advantage  has  been  sacrificed.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clear,  that  this  short-sighted 
rapacity  will  be,  in  the  end,  no  less  injurious  to  the  revenue,  than  to  the  industry  and 
trade  of  the  island.  Were  cinnamon  allowed  to  be  exported  for  a  few  years  under  a  low 
duty,  or  till  such  time  as  the  taste  for  it  was  fully  diffused  throughout  this  and  other 
countries,  it  would  then  be  easy,  by  gradually  raising  the  duty,  to  obtain  from  it,  without 
materially  checking  the  consumption,  a  very  large  revenue ;  at  least  5  or  6  times  more 
than  it  will  ever  produce  under  the  present  plan. 

Suppose  that  we  had  had  the  power  effectually  to  monopolise  the  inventions  by  which 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  others  have  so  prodigiously  facilitated  the  spinning  of 
cotton  ;  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  policy  of  those  who  should  have  proposed 
laying  a  duty  on  exported  cottons  equivalent  to  the  peculiar  advantages  we  enjoyed  in 
their  production  ?  Had  this  been  done,  we  should  have  got  a  monopoly  value  for  our 
exports  of  cotton ;  but  instead  of  amounting,  as  at  present,  to  1 7,000,00OZ.  a  year,  they 
would  not,  under  such  apian,  have  amounted,  to  170,000/. ;  and  instead  of  affording  sub- 
sistence far  some  1,300,000  or  1,400,000  individuals,  the  cotton  manufacture  would  not 
have  supported  50,000  !  And  yet  this  is  the  mischievous  nostrum, —  for  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  a  principle,  —  on  which  we  have  proceeded  to  regulate  the  export 
of  the  staple  product  of  Ceylon. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cinnamon  retained  for  home  consumption, 
the  rates  of  duty,  and  the  nett  amount  of  the  duties  in   each  year,  since  1810. 


Quantities 

Quantities 

Years. 

retained  for 
HomeCon- 

the  United 
Kingdom. 

Nett  Amount  of 
Duty  received 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 
thereon. 

Years. 

retained  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Nett  Amount  of 

Duty  received 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 
thereon. 

Lbs. 

£     s.    d. 

Of  the  East  Indies. 

Lbs. 

£     s.    d. 

Of  the  East  Indies. 

C2s.    per    lb.    and 

1820 

10,618i 

1,331     3    6 

2s.  6rf.  per  lb. 

1810 

12,793 

5,609    7    3 

]2l.    13s.    id.  per 

1821 

12,002 

1,503  18    2 

do. 

C  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1822 

14,5071 

1,816  19    0 

do. 

1811 

8,748 

3,715  16    7 

do. 

1823 

14,225 

1,767    8    7 

do. 

1812 

13,416 

4,081  10    1 

do. 

1824 

13,7662 

1,723  16    4 

do. 

r(From  April  15.) 

1825 

14,0f>8| 

1,766    0    2 

do. 

1813 

Records 

destroyed    - 

)2s.    4|rf.   per    lb. 
1  and  3/.  3s.  M.  per 

1826 
1827 

14,155i 
14,451 1 

1,782  14    9 
1,807  19    7 

do. 
do. 

(.cent,  ad  valorem. 

1828 

15,696i 

1,773  16    9 

do. 

1814 
1815 

9,565 
9,355 

8,977    3  11 
1,175  17    7 

C"  (From  April  10.) 
t  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
do. 

1829 

29,720 

1,342    8    4 

(■(From  June  21.) 
\6d.   per  lb.  from 
1  British      posses- 

1816 

9,863 

1,235  14    1 

do. 

(,  sions. 

1817 

10,689 

1,324    0    9 

do. 

1830 

Nil.* 

709    5    0 

do. 

1818 

11,381 

1,424  18  11 

do. 

1831 

23,172 

583  17    6 

do. 

1819 

13,0771 

1,637    1     1 

f  (From  April  10.) 
1 2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

1832 

15,271 

435    0  10 

do. 

In  the  London  market,  cinnamon  is  divided  into  3  sorts.  The  first  is  worth,  at  present  (Sept  1833), 
duty  included,  from  8s.  6rf.  to  10s.  per  lb. ;  the  second,  6s.  to  7s.  Qd. ;  and  the  third  from  5s.  to  6s. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  These  are  ancient  trading  towns,  lying  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  which  were  selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early  superiority 
in  navigation,  to  assist  in  protecting  the  realm  against  invasion,  and  vested  with  certain 
privileges  by  royal  charter. 

"  The  ports  so  privileged,  as  we  at  present  account  them,  are  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  and  the  two  ancient  towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  ;  although 

*  The  export  having  exceeded  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  within  the  year. 
T  4 
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the  two  latter  places  appear  to  have  been  originally  only  members.  The  services  which 
they  were  appointed  to  perform  were  either  honorary,  viz.  assisting  at  the  coronation 
and  sending  members  to  parliament ;  or  auxiliary  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  as  fur- 
nishing a  certain  supply  of  vessels  and  seamen,  on  being  summoned  to  that  service  by 
the  king's  writ. 

"  In  process  of  time  the  Cinque  Ports  grew  so  powerful,  and,  by  the  possession  of  a 
warlike  fleet,  so  audacious,  that  they  made  piratical  excursions  in  defiance  of  all  public 
faith ;  on  some  occasions  they  made  war,  and  formed  confederacies  as  separate  inde- 
pendent states.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  irregularities  were  soon  suppressed,  when 
the  government  was  strong,  and  sufficiently  confident  to  exert  its  powers.  So  long  as  the 
mode  of  raising  a  navy  by  contributions  from  different  towns  continued,  the  Cinque 
Ports  afforded  an  ample  supply ;  but  since  that  time  their  privileges  have  been  preserved, 
but  their  separate  or  peculiar  services  dispensed  with.  Their  charters  are  traced  to  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  by  subse- 
quent monarchs.  William  the  Conqueror,  considering  Dover  Castle  the  key  of  England, 
gave  the  charge  of  the  adjacent  coast,  with  the  shipping  belonging  to  it,  to  the  constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  with  the  title  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  an  office  resembling  that 
of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  coast  (  Comes  littoris  Saxonici)  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  island.  The  lord^warden  has  the  authority  of  admiral  in  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  its  dependencies,  with  power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty ;  he  has  authority  to  hold 
courts  both  of  law  and  equity ;  is  the  general  returning  officer  of  all  the  ports,  —  par- 
liamentary writs  being  directed  to  him,  on  which  he  issues  his  precepts ;  and,  in  many 
respects,  he  was  vested  with  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  heaJs  of  counties 
palatine.  At  present  the  eflScient  authority,  charge,  or  patronage,  of  the  lord  warden  is 
not  very  great ;  the  situation  is,  however,  considered  very  honourable,  and  the  salary  is 
3,000/.  He  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  some  subordinate  officers ;  and  there  are 
captains  at  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandgate  Castles,  Archcliff  Fort,  and  Moats  Bulwark. 

"  Thei'e  is  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Cinque  Ports  (before  the  mayor  and  jurats 
of  the  ports),  into  which  exclusive  jurisdiction  the  king's  ordinary  writ  does  not  run ; 
that  is,  the  court  cannot  direct  their  process  immediately  to  the  sheriff,  as  in  other  cases. 
In  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  process  is  directed  to  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  his  deputy, 
or  lieutenant.  A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  each  port  to  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  his  court  of  Shepway,  and  from  the  court  of  Shepway  to 
the  King's  Bench ;  a  memorial  of  superiority  reserved  to  the  crown  at  the  original 
creation  of  the  franchise ;  and  prerogative  writs,  as  those  of  habeas  corpus,  prohibition, 
certiorari,  and  mandamus,  may  issue,  for  the  same  reason,  to  all  these  exempt  jurisdictions, 
because  the  privilege  that  the  king's  writ  runs  not  must  be  intended  between  party  and 
party,  and  there  can  be  no  such  privilege  against  the  king."  —  (Chittt/^s  Commercial 
Law,  vol.  ii.   p.  12.) 

CITRON  (Ger.  Succade ;  Da.  Sukkat ;  It.  Confetti  di  cedro ;  Sp.  Acitron  verde ; 
Fr.  Citronat  verd),  an  agreeable  fruit,  resembling  a  lemon  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste. 
The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  juice  of  the  citron  being  somewhat  less  acid,  and  the 
yellow  rind  being  somewhat  hotter,  and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  bitterness.  — 
(Lewis's  Mat.  Med.)  It  is  imported,  preserved  and  candied,  from  Madeira,  of  the 
finest  quality. 

CIVET  (Ger.  Zibeth ;  Du.  Civet;  Fr.  Civette ;  It.  Zibetto ;  Sp.  ^Z^aZm),  a  perfume 
taken  from  the  civet  cat.  It  is  brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and  the  interior  of 
Africa.      When  genuine,  it  is  worth  30s.  or  40s.  an  ounce. 

CLARET,  one  of  the  best  French  wines.      See  the  articles  Bordeaux  and  Wine. 

CLEARING,  "  among  London  Bankers,  is  a  method  adopted  by  them  for  exchanging 
the  drafts  on  each  other's  houses,  and  settling  the  differences.  Thus,  at  half-past  3  o'clock, 
a  clerk  from  each  banker  attends  at  the  clearing-house,  where  he  brings  all  the  drafts  on 
the  other  bankers,  which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and  deposits  them  in 
their  proper  drawers  (a  drawer  being  allotted  to  each  banker) ;  he  then  credits  their 
accounts  separately  with  the  articles  which  they  have  against  him,  as  found  in  the  drawer. 
Balances  are  then  struck  from  all  the  accounts,  and  the  claims  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  until  they  are  so  wound  up  and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  only  to  settle  with 
two  or  three  others,  and  their  balances  are  immediately  paid. 

*'  Such  drafts  as  are  paid  into  a  banker's  too  late  for  clearing,  are  sent  to  the  houses  on 
which  they  are  drawn,  to  be  marked,  which  is  understood  as  an  engagement  that  they  will 
be  paid  the  next  day."  —  {Kelly's  Cambist.)  —  (For  an  account  of  the  saving  of  money 
effected  by  this  device,  see  ante,  p.  65.  The  technical  operations  carried  on  at  the  clear- 
ing-house have  been  described  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking, 
pp.  16 — 20.) 

CLEARING-HOUSE,  the  place  where  the  operation  termed  clearing  is  carried  on. 

CLOCK,  CLOCKS  (Ger.  Vliren,  Grosse  Uhren,  Wianduhren ;  Du.  Uuren,  Uur~ 
tcerken,  Horologieu;    Fr.  Horloges ;   It.   Orolopgi,   Oriuoli ;   Sp.  Relojcs ;   Rus.   Tschasii), 
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a  kind  of  macliine,  put  In  motion  by  a  gravitating  body,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide, 
measure,  and  indicate  the  successive  portions  of  time  with  very  great  accuracy.  Most 
clocks  mark  the  hour  by  striking  or  chiming.  It  is  a  highly  useful  instrument,  and  is 
extensively  employed  for  domestic  and  philosophical  purposes.  Clocks  are  made  of  an 
endless  variety  of  materials  and  models,  so  as  to  suit  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied,  and  the  different  tastes  of  their  purchasers.  Their  price  consequently 
varies  from  a  few  shillings  to  more  than  100/.  Tlie  Germans  and  Dutch  are  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks ;  while  the  English, 
French,  and  Genevcse,  especially  the  former,  have  carried  the  art  of  making  iTictallic 
clocks,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  greatest  precision,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  invention,  introduction,  and  successive  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  some  very  learned  and  industrious 
antiquaries  —  (see  Beckmanri's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  pp.  419 — 462.  Eng.  ed.  ;  and 
Rees's  Ci/clopcedia) ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  researches,  the  subject  is  still  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  clocks,  having  weights  suspended  as  a  moving 
power,  and  a  regulator,  began  to  be  introduced.  The  period  when,  and  the  individual 
by  whom,  the  pendulum  was  first  applied  to  clockwork,  have  been  subjects  of  much 
contention.  Galileo  and  Iluygens  have  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  <*  But 
whoever  may  have  been  the  inventor,  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  never  flourished  till 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Huygens,  who  insists,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  first  pendulum  clock  made 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  one  Fromantel,  a  Dutchman."  —  ( Hutton's  Math. 
Dictionary. ) 

The  clock  manufacture  is  of  considerable  importance  and  value.  It  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  in  London. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  foreign  clocks  produced,  in  1832,  6,023Z.  8s. 
nett.  It  is  principally  derived  from  the  wooden  clocks  brought  from  Holland  and 
Germany. 

Under  the  article  Watches,  the  reader  will  find  some  statements  as  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  clocks,  as  well  as  watches. 

Clockmakers  are  obliged  to  engrave  upon  the  dial-plate  of  all  clocks  made  by  them  their  name,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence.  No  outward  or  inward  box,  case,  or  dial-plate  of  any  clock  or  v/atch,  with 
the  maker's  name  engraved  thereon,  shall  he  exported  without  the  movement  or  machinery  being  in  or 
with  such  box  or  case,  under  forfeiture  of  double  its  value.  — (3  &  4  Will.  4.  cap.  52.  \  104.)  It  is  illegal 
to  import,  or  to  enter  to  be  warehoused,  any  clock  or  watch  imjjrcssed  with  any  mark  purporting  to  repre- 
sent any  legal  British  mark,  or  not  having  the  name  of  some  foreign  maker  visible  on  the  frame,  and 
also  on  the  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state.  — (^  57.) 

It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  an  uncommon  practice  among  the  less  reputable  portion  of  the  trade,  to 
engrave  their  names  and  "  London"  on  foreign  clocks  and  watches,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  public  as 
English  work.     The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  referring  to  any  respectable  watchmaker. 

By  a  Treasury  order  of  the  4th  of  September,  18'28,  clocks  and  watches  for  private  use,  though  not  marked 
in  the  manner  now  specified,  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  duty,  on  the  parties  making  affidavit  of 
their  entire  ignorance  of  the  law  in  question. 

Persons  hired  by,  or  in  the  employment  of,  clock  and  watch  makers,  who  shall  fraudulently  embezzle, 
secrete,  sell,  &c.  any  metal,  material,  or  precious  stone,  with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  intrusted,  shall, 
upon  trial  and  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  20/.  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second, 
and  every  subsequent  offence,  he  shall  forfeit  40/. ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction.  —  (27  Geo.  2.  c.  7.  §  1.)  —  (See  Watch.) 

CLOTH.     See  Wool,  Linen,  &c. 

CLOVER  (Ger.  Klee ;  Du.  Klaver:  Fr.  Trefle,  Luzerne ;  It.  Trifoglio ;  Sp.  Trehol ; 
Rus.  Trilistnik  ;  'Lai.  Trifolium),  a  very  important  species  of  grass.  Some  of  the  species 
in  cultivation  are  annual ;  others  biennial  or  triennial ;  and  others  pei-ennial.  The  seed 
used  formerly  to  be  principally  imported  from  Holland ;  btit  that  which  is  raised  in  this 
country  is  now  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  —  (^Loudon's  Eyicyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.) 
Culture  for  seed  is,  however,  very  precarious,  and  of  uncertain  profit. 

The  entries  of  foreign  clover  seed  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1831,  were  99,046  cwt.  a  year.  But  for  the  high  duty  of  20*'.  a  cwt.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
importation  would  be  much  more  considerable.  The  price  of  foreign  clover  seed  in  the  London  market, 
at  present  (September,  1833),  varies,  duty  included,  from  50s.  to  66s.  a  cwt. 

CLOVES  (Ger.  Naglein,  Gewilrznelken ;  Du.  Kruidnagelen ;  Fr.  Clous  de  girofle, 
Girofles ;  It.  Chiovi  di  garofano,  Garofani,  Garoffoli ;  Sp.  Clavos  de  especia,  Clavillos ; 
Rus.  Gwosdika ;  Arab.  Kerenful ;  Malay,  Chankee),  the  fruit,  or  rather  cups  of  the 
unopened  flowers,  of  the  clove  tree,  or  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  The  clove  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  where  it  was  originally  found;  but  plants  have  since  been  carried 
to  Cayenne  and  other  places,  where  they  succeed  tolerably  well.  Cloves  are  shaped  like 
a  nail;  whence  the  name,  from  the  French  clou,  nail.  They  are  imported  from  the 
Dutch  settlements ;  the  best  in  chests,  and  an  inferior  kind  in  bags.  The  best  variety 
of  the  Amboyna  cloves  is  smaller  and  blacker  than  the  other  varieties,  very  scarce,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  is  termed  the  Royal  clove.  Good  cloves  have  a  strong, 
fragrant,   aromatic  odour ;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  very  permanent. 
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They  should  be  chosen  large  sized,  perfect  in  all  parts ;  the  colour  should  be  a  dark 
brown,  almost  approaching  to  black  ;  and,  when  handled,  should  leave  an  oily  moisture 
upon  the  fingers.  Good  cloves  are  sometimes  adulterated  by  mixing  them  with  those 
from  which  oil  has  been  drawn ;  but  these  are  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  paler 
colour ;  and  whenever  they  look  shrivelled,  having  lost  the  knob  at  the  top,  and  are  light 
and  broken,  with  but  little  smell  or  taste,  they  should  be  rejected.  As  cloves  readily 
absorb  moisture,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  quantity  is  ordered,  to  keep  them  beside  a 
vessel  of  water,  by  which  means  a  considerable  addition  is  made  to  their  weight.  — 
(  Thomson's  Dispensatory  ;    Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce. ) 

Policy  of  the  Dutch  as  to  the  Trade  in  Cloves.  —  From  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Amboyna,  in  1623,  the  Dutch  have,  a  few  short  intervals  only  excepted,  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove  Islands.  In  their  conduct  as  to  the 
clove  trade,  they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  short-sighted  rapacity,  which  has  been,  we 
believe,  seldom  equalled  even  in  the  annals  of  monopoly.  Their  object  has  not  been  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  tradeof  cloves,  but  to  confine  both  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
They  have  preferred  deriving  a  large  profit  from  a  stunted  and  petty  trade,  to  a  moderate 
profit  from  a  trade  that  might  have  afforded  employment  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital ;  and  to  prevent  their  narrow  and  selfish  projects  fi-om  being  counteracted  by  the 
operations  of  the  natives,  they  have  subjected  them  to  the  most  revolting  tyranny.  "  That 
they  might,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  regulate  and  control  production  and  price  just  as 
they  thought  proper,  the  clove  trees  were  extirpated  every  where  but  in  Amboyna,  the 
seat  of  their  power  ;  and  the  surrounding  princes  were  bribed,  by  annual  ^stipends,  to 
league  with  them  for  the  destruction  of  their  subjects'  property  and  birthright.  This 
plan  was  begun  about  the  year  1551.  The  contracts  are  still  in  force,  and  an  annual 
fleet  visits  the  surrounding  islands  to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves,  which,  in  their 
native  country,  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  which  these  measures  of  Satanic  rigour,  and 
of  sacrilege  towards  bountiful  nature,  can  scarce  repress.  By  the  plan  on  which  the 
clove  trade  is  now  conducted,  —  a  plan  carried  into  effect  through  so  much  iniquity  and 
bloodshed,  —  the  country  of  spices  is  rendered  a  petty  farm,  of  which  the  natural  owners 
are  reduced  to  the  worst  condition  of  predial  slavery  ;  and  the  great  monopoliser  and 
oppressor  is  that  government,  whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to  insure  freedom  and 
afford  protection.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan  more  destructive  of 
industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth  of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than  this 
system  framed  in  a  barbarous  age ;  and  it  reflects  disgrace  upon  the  character  of  a  civil- 
ised people  to  persevere  in  it. 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  monopolisers,  in  carrying  the  details  of  this  system 
into  effect,  at  once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive  themselves.  The  nominal  price 
paid  to  the  natives  is  actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  but  they  are 
cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultivator  brings  his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where  it 
is  subjected  at  once  to  a  deduction  of  one  fifth  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers.  The  price  of  the  remainder  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  9 -6  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul :  but  before  payment  is  made,  another  deduction  of  one  fifth  is  made ;  one 
half  of  which  is  for  the  chiefs  or  rajas,  and  the  other  for  the  native  elders,  who  are  over- 
seers of  the  forced  culture.  The  real  price,  therefore,  paid  to  the  grower  is  8  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul,  or  3|c?.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  instead  of  1  \{^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
4^d.  per  lb.,  which  is  pretended  to  be  given. 

"  When  cloves  have  been  sold  on  the  spot,  the  price  usually  exacted  has  been  about 
64  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  8  times  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivator.  The 
average  price  in  Holland,  previously  to  the  war  of  the  French  revokition,  may  be  taken 
at  6s.  per  lb.,  or  1777og  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  being  2,122  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
real  cost  of  the  commodity  in  the  place  of  its  growth.  When  brought  direct  to  England, 
they  have  cost  at  an  average  3s.  Sd.  the  lb.,  making  108-^^  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  an 
advance  on  the  natural  export  price  of  1,258  per  cent."  —  (^Eastern  Archipelago,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  388 — 390.) 

Duty  on  Cloves.  — This  was  considerably  reduced  in  1819;  and  there  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a  decided  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  article ;  though  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  supplied  under  a  more  liberal  system.  The 
cloves  at  present  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  amount  to  about 
80,000  lbs.  a  year,  of  which  a  part  comes  from  Cayenne.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  in  Cayenne  depends  entirely  on  the  existence  of  the  present  system  in  the  Moluccas. 
The  superiority  which  the  latter  enjoy  over  every  other  place  in  the  production  of  cloves 
is  so  very  great,  that  were  any  thing  like  fi'eedom  given  to  those  engaged  in  their  culture, 
they  would  very  speedily  exclude  every  other  from  the  market.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  so  liberal  and  intelligent  a  government  as  that  of  Holland  can  much  longer  continue 
insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  supporting  a  system  like  the  present,  and  to  the  many 
advantages  that  would  result  from  its  abolition.     Subjoined  is 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Cloves  entered  for  Home  Consumption  each  Year  since  1810;  of  theNett 
Amount  of  Duty  received  therefrom,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 


Quantities 
retained  for 

Rates  of  Duty  charged  thereon. 

Years. 

Home  Con- 
sum])!  ion  in  the 
United  liing- 
dcm. 

Nett  Amount  of  Duty 
received  thereon. 

Ofthe  East  Indies. 

OftheRiWisli  Pos- 
sessions in  Ameiica. 

Of  the  Foreign  Possessions 
in  America. 

Lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

C4s.  Sd.  per  lb.  and^ 

1810 

35,584 

10,197 

19 

10 

]  21.  13s.  4rf.  per  cent.  \ 
C  ad  valorem.              J 

2s.  per  lb. 

4s.  M.  per  lb. 

1811 

28,977 

8,370 

1 

1 

do. 

-do.       . 

do. 

1812 

35,552 

8,547 

19 

10 

do. 
r  From  15th  of  April  ) 

-       do.       - 

do. 

1813 

Records  d 

jstroyed 

- 

35s.  6|rf.  per  lb.  and  f 
1  3/.  3s.  if/.  i)er  cent.  ( 
(.ad  valorem.              j 

2s.  4^6?.  per  lb. 

5s.  0|rf.  per  lb. 

1814 

31,975 

9,540 

9 

3 

f  From  10th  of  April  > 
1 5s.  lid.  per  lb.         j 

do.       . 

do. 
CoU.  13s.  4(/.  percent. 

1815 

50,462 

.5,708 

3 

9 

do. 

-       do.       - 

<  ad  valorem,  equal  to 
C.  about  Is.  6</.  per  lb. 

1816 

16,470 

1,867 

6 

10 

do. 

do.       - 

do. 

1817 

73,973 

6,390 

13 

6 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1818 

18,281 

1,777 

5 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1819 

34,2541 

3,354 

4 

7 

From5thofJuly2s.1^'lb. 

2s.  per  lb. 

3s.  per  lb. 

1     1820 

3(i,554i 

3,657 

0 

5 

do. 

-        do.       - 

do. 

1821 

32,933 

3,285 

9 

2 

do. 

do.       . 

do. 

1822 

49,765i 

5,026 

16 

8 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1823 

57,780i 

5,747 

14 

4 

do. 

-        do.       . 

do. 

1824 

60,323| 

6,035 

10 

0 

do. 

-        do.        . 

do. 

1825 
1826 

45,261 
52,701  i 

4,543 
5,279 

9 
4 

10 
9 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Of  British  Possessions. 

Of  Foreign  Possessions.                ( 

2s.  per  lb. 

3s.  per  lb. 

1827 

85,990f 

8,602 

1 

9 

-       .           do. 

. 

do. 

1828 

61,216i 

6.148 

19 

2 

do.           .        . 

. 

do. 

1829 

48,6371 

4,875 

13 

2 

do. 

- 

do. 

18/^0 

60,111 

6,061 

9 

7 

do. 

. 

do. 

1831 

83,885 

8,379 

8 

2 

-        -           do. 

_ 

do. 

1832 

82,672 

8,169 

6 

9 

-        -           do. 

- 

do. 

The  price  of  cloves,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  in  the  London  market,  is,  at  present  (October,  1833),  as 
follows :  — 

Amboyna,  Bencoolen,  &c.    -   Is.  2rf.  to  Is.  &d.  per  lb.  )  Bourbon,  Cayenne,  &c.    -    is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Cloves,  Oil  of,  is  procured  from  cloves  by  distillation.  When  new,  it  is  of  a  pale 
reddish  brown  colour,  which  becomes  darker  by  age.  It  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and 
sinks  in  water.  The  kind  generally  imported  from  India  contains  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  an  insipid  expressed  oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  spirits  of  wine ; 
and  on  shaking  it,  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  and  the  insipid  separating,  the 
fraud  is  discovered.  — (Milburn.) 

COACHES,  vehicles  for  commodious  trayelling.  They  have  sometimes  two,  and 
sometimes  four  wheels.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  generally  suspended,  by  means  of 
springs,  upon  the  framework  to  which  the  wheels  are  attached.  They  are  usually  drawn 
by  horses,  but  recently  have  been  impelled  by  steam.  The  forms  and  varieties  of  coaches 
are  almost  innumerable. 

1.  Historical  Notice.  —  Beckmann  has  investigated  the  early  history  of  coaches  with 
his  usual  care  and  learning.  It  is  certain  that  a  species  of  coaches  were  used  at  Rome; 
but  whether  they  were  hung  on  springs,  like  those  now  made  use  of,  is  not  certain.  After 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  horseback  was  almost  the  only  mode  of  travelling. 
About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  covered  carriages  began  to  be  employed 
by  per.sons  of  distinction  on  great  occasions.  In  1550,  there  were  at  Paris  only  three 
coaches  :  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  queen ;  another  to  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers ;  and  the  third  to  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  nobleman,  Rene  de  Laval,  lord  of  Bois 
Dauphin.  Coaches  were  seen,  for  the  first  time,  in  Spain,  in  1546.  They  began  to  be 
used  in  England  about  1580 ;  and  were  in  common  use  among  the  nobility  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  —  (Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  i.  pp.  111.  127.  Eng.  trans.) 

2.  Manufacture  of  Carriages.  —  This  is  a  department  of  considerable  value  and  im- 
portance. The  best  built  and  handsomest  carriages  are  made  in  London,  where  only 
the  trade  of  a  coach  currier  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  carriages  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
some  other  places,  are  also  very  superior.  Down  to  1825,  a  duty  was  laid  on  all  car- 
riages made  for  sale;  and  it  appears  from  the  following  account,  that,  in  1812,  1,531 
four-wheeled  carriages,  1,700  two- wheeled  ditto,  and  105  taxed  carts  (small  carriages 
without  springs),  were  made  for  sale. 

3.  Duties  on  Carriages.  —  These  duties  have  been  long  imposed,  and  have  fluctuated 
considerably  at  different  periods.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  four- 
wheeled  and  other  carriages  (exclusive  of  hackney  coaches)  charged  with  duties  in  the 
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years  1812,  1825,  and  1830,  the  rates  of  duty  on  each  species  of  carriage,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties.  —  (Compiled  from  Pari.  Paper,  No.  686.  Sess.  1830.  and  Papers 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. ) 
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—  2      .               . 
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—  4      - 

—  5           .            - 

—  6      .               . 

—  7 
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—  9  and  upwards 

Additional  bodies 

Carriages  let  to  hire  without  horses 
Post  chaises  and  other  carriages  let  : 
with  horses 

«        • 

^    1*     1          • 
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_3        «             rt 
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1 

3,1 

Q        O 

«     2 

III 
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.2 
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Taxed  Carts, 
out  springs 
springs,  not  metaUic 
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Rates  of  Duty  on  Car,  inges.  ■ 

Rate. 
Four  wheels.  L.  s.    d. 


On  those  having  — 
Rate. 
L.  a.   ,1. 


I'ersons  keeping  1-6    0    0      Persons  keeping  6-840 
_  2-6  10    0  _  7-8  10    0 

—  3-700  —  8-8  16    0 

—  4  -  7  10    0  9  and  upwards  -  9    1    6 

—  5  -  7  17    6 

Additional  bodies  -  -  -  -  3    3    0 

Carriages  let  to  hire  -  -  •  -  6    0    0 

Post  chaises  -  -  -  -  --550 

Carriages  with  wheels  of  less  diameter  than  30 
inches,  drawn  by  ponies  or  mules  not  exceedinc 
13  hands  -  -  -  -  3    5    0 


Rate. 
L.  s.  d. 
-4  10  0 
-  2  10    0 


Carriages  drawn  by  1  horse 
Carriages  used  by  common  carriers 
Two  wheels. 

Drawn  by  1  horse               •           -           -  -         -  3    5 

Drawn  by  '2  or  more               -           -           -  -  4  10 

Additional  bodies           -               -           -  --111 

Described  in  act  2  &  3  Will.  4.    cap.  32.  No.  I. 

charged               -               -             -             -  -  1  10 

Ditto,    ditto.    No.  II.,  common  stage  carts  -  1  10 

Let  oat  to  hire               -           -           -  -           -  3    5 

Carriap-es  used  by  common  carriers            -  -  1    5 


4.  Hackney  Coaches  are  coaches  stationed  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  and 
bound  to  carry  such  persons  as  require  their  services,  for  certain  rates  of  hire  according 
to  the  distances  travelled.  They  have  generally  been  licensed  by  authority,  and  subjected 
to  certain  regulations,  intended  to  prevent  strangers  and  others  using  them  from  fraud 
and  imposition.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  regulations  have  had  any 
good  effect ;  and  whether  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  accommodated,  at  least  in  all 
large  towns,  by  throwing  the  business  open,  and  trusting  to  competition  to  rectify  abuses. 
As  respects  London,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  its  hackney  coach  establishment. 
Speaking  generally,  the  coaches  are  the  dirtiest,  most  disagreeable  vehicles  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  the  horses  and  drivers  are  but  little  superior ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  elegance  and  commodiousness  of  the  private  carriages,  the  excellence  of  the 
horses,  and  the  neatness  of  the  servants. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in  London  in  1625;  but  they  were  not  then 
stationed  in  the  streets,  but  at  the  principal  inns.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  their 
number  was  considerable.  Commissioners  for  licensing  and  superintending  hackney 
coaches  were  established  by  the  act  9  Ann.  c.  23.  ;  and  successive  acts  have  been  passed, 
specifying  the  number  of  coaches  that  might  be  licensed,  the  duties  payable  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  conditions  under  which  licences  were  to  be  granted.  The  total  number 
of  hackney  coaches,  chariots,  and  cabriolets,  actually  licensed  in  the  metropolis,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1830,  appears,  from  the  following  table,  to  have  been  1,265. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Hackney  Coaches,  Chariots,  and  Cabriolets,  licensed  in  the  MetropoHs, 
in  each  of  the  Five  Years  to  the  1st  of  January  1830 ;  showing  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Produce  of 
the  Duties.  —  (^Parl.  Paper,  No.  687.  Sess.  1830.) 


Years  ending  Istof  January  1826 

—            1st  of  January  1827 
_            1st  of  January  1828 
-^            1st  of  January  1829 
^            1st  of  January  1830 

Number 
licensed. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Produce  of  the  Duties, 
including  Fines. 

1,150 

1,200 
1,200 
1,265 
1,265 

C"2/.  per  lunar  month  > 
i       each  carriage.      J 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£       s.      d. 

29,392    12      6 

30,606    12      6 
31,333      7      6 
32,176    17      6 
32,908    18      6 

5.  Hackney  Coach  Regulations,  Fares,  S^c. — The  laws  as  to  hackney  coaches  in  the  city  of  London 
were  consolidated  by  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  22.,  which  placed  the  collection  of  the  duties,  &c.  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps.     We  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  clauses. 

Definition.  —  A  hackney  coach  is  any  carriage  with  2  or  more  wheels,  standing  or  plying  for  liire  in  any- 
public  street  or  road.  —  ^  4. 

Licensing,  Plates,  8(C.  —  A  licence  to  keep  a  hackney  coach  costs  5t.,  and  a  weekly  sum  of  10s.  has  to 
be  paid  per  advance  on  every  licence,  A  plate  specifying  the  number  of  the  licence  is  to  be  placed  inside 
the  coach  ;  and  2other  plates,  on  which  are  painted  the  names  of  the  proprietor,  or  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  coach,  are  to  he  placed  externally  one  on  each  side.  Penalty  on  proprietor  for  letting  or  employing 
a  hackney  coach  without  having  properly  numbered  plates  properly  fixed  upon  such  coach,  10/. ;  ditto  on 
driver,  if  proprietor,  10/. ;  if  not,  51.— ^  22,  23. 

Obligation  to  ply.  —  Carriages  standing  on  the  streets  with  plates,  to  be  deemed  hackney  coaches ;  and, 
unless  actually  hired,  shall  be  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to  go  with  any  person  offering  to  hire 
the  same.  —  ^  35. 

Distance.  —  Drivers  of  hackney  coaches  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to  go  any  distance  not 
exceeding  5  miles  from  the  General  Post  Oifice,  or  from  the  place  where  they  shall  have  been  hired. 
—  ^34. 

Number  of  Passengers.  —  To  prevent  disputes,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  carried  by  hackney  coaches 
is  to  be  painted  in  some  conspicuous  place  outside  j  and  they  are  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to 
carry  this  number  if  required.  —  §  46. 


f  Rates  and  Fares These  may  be  charged,  at  the  option  of 

the  proprietor  or  driver,  either  by  time  or  distance  ;  that  is,  by 
the  hour  or  mile,  but  not  by  the  day.  The  terms  are,  when 
charged  by  distance. 

For  every  hackney  coach  ""drawn  by  2  horses,  for  any 
distance  within  and  not  exceeding  1  mile.  Is. ;  and  foy 
every  distance  exceeding  1  mile  after  the  rate  of  6<7.  for 
every  ^  mile,  and  for  any  fractional  part  of  ^  a  mile  over 
and  above  any  number  of  ^  miles  completed. 


Fares  when  taken  by  time  are  —  For  any  time  within  and  not 
exceeding  30  minutes,  \s. ;  above  30  minutes  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 45  do.,  1«.  6rf.;  above  45  minutes  and  not  exceeding 
1  hour,  2s.  ;  and  for  any  further  time  exceeding  1  hour, 
then  after  the  rate  and   proportion  of  tid.  for  every   15 
minutes  completed,  and  6d.  for  any  fractional  part  ol  the 
period  of  15  minutes. 
Cabriolets,  or  carriages  with  one  horse,  are  entitled  to  trvo 
thirds,  and  no  more,  of   the   rates  and  charges  above  men- 
tioned.—s.  38.  and  schedules. 


Rack  Fare.  —  The  driver  of  a  hackney  coach  discharged  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  that  is,  be- 
yond 3  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
shall  be  entitled  to  full  fare  from  the  place  of  such  discharge  to  the  nearest  part  of  said  limits,  or  to  the 
stand  where  the  coach  shall  have  been  hired  beyond  the  limits,  at  the  option  of  the  hirer.  Coaches  dis- 
charged during  the  day  beyond  the  limits,  are  entitled  to  a  back  fare  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a  mile  ;  but  such 
back  fare  is  not  payable  for  any  distance  less  than  4  miles.  —  ^  39. 

Coaches  waiting  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  deposit,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fare.  Penalty  on  drivers 
refusing  to  wait,  or  to  account  for  deposit,  40s.  —  ^  47. 
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Refusal  to  pay  Fare,  or  defacing  or  injuring  any  hackney  coach,  may  be  punished,  unless  reasonable 
satisfaction  be  made  for  the  same,  by  imprisonment  for  1  calendar  month.  —  \  41. 

Drivers  exacting  more  than  legal  Fare  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40.?.  —  §  42. 

Agreement  to  pay  mure  than  legal  Fare,  not  binding ;  sum  paid  beyond  such  legal  fare  may  be  recovered 
back,  and  driver  be  liable  in  a  penalty  of  405.  —  ^  43. 

Drivers  demanding  trior e  than  Sum  agreed  upon,  though  distance  be  exceeded,  or  it  be  less  than  the 
legal  fare,  forfeit  40i'.  for  each  offence.  — •§  \  44,  45. 

Drivers  to  hold  Check  Stritigs,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  —  ^8- 

Property  left  in  Hackney  Coaches  to  be  carried  to  Stamp  Office,  under  a  penalty  of  20Z.  If  not  claimed  ' 
within  a  year,  to  be  given  up  to  driver ;  or  if  not  applied  for,  to  be  sold.  —  §  49. 

Court  of  Aldermen  authorised  to  make  orders  for  regulating  hackney  coaches  in  city.  —  \  54. 

Offences  may  be  tried  either  by  a  justice  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  by  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  justices.  —  ^  62. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  at  Edinburgh  in  1673;  but  the  number 
licensed  was  inconsiderable  till  after  tHe  American  war. 

5.  Stage  Coaches,  Travelling  by. — Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses 
and  the  building  of  carriages,  but,  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have 
been  effected,  within  these  few  years,  in  the  laying  out,  construction,  and  keeping  of 
roads,  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  by  stage  coaches  is  seldom  under  9  or  10  miles  an 
hour,  stoppages  included,  and,  on  some  roads,  is  as  much  as  11  or  1 2  !  The  stages 
having  been  shortened,  this  wonderful  speed  is  not  found  to  be  materially  more  injurious 
to  the  horses  than  the  slower  rate  at  which  they  travelled  some  years  ago.  The  surface 
of  the  roads  being  perfectly  smooth,  and  most  sharp  turns  or  rapid  descents  having  been 
.  got  rid  of,  travelling  even  at  this  speed  has  been  rendered  comparatively  safe ;  and  it  is 
a.stonishing,  considering  the  number  of  coaches,  how  few  accidents  occur.  They  are 
occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  drivers ;  and  principally  by  their 
endeavouring  to  make  up  by  increased  speed  for  time  lost  at  stoppages,  or  by  their 
attempting  to  pass  each  other. 

6.  Law  as  to  Stage  Coaches. —-This  is  now  embodied  in  the  acts  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  120.  and  3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  48. 

Definition.  —  A'stage  coach  is  any  carriage  travelling  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  or  more  an 
hour,  without  regard  to  form,  provided  the  passengers  pay  separate  fares  for  their  places  therein  ;  but 
all  carriages  used  wholly  on  a  railway,  or  impelled  by  steam,  are  excepted  from  this  definition.  —  (2  &  3 
Will.  4.  c.  120.  §  4.) 

Licences,  Duties,  %c.  —  A  large  portion  of  the  act  is  occupied  with  regulations  as  to  licences,  duties 
plates,  &c    But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  give  the  following  schedule  of  the  duties :  — 

D^ty.  L  s.  d. 

L   s.  d.        And  if  such  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to 
For  and  in  respect  of  every  original  licence  to  be  Q'^TV  more  than  21  passengers,  then  for  every 

taken  out  yearly  by  the  person  who  shall  keep,  use,  S  additional  passengers  exceeding  21  which  such 

or  employ  any  stage  carriage  in  Great  Britain,  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  carry,  the  ad- 

(that  is  to  say,)  for  every  such  stage  carriage     -        5    0    0  ditional  duty  of  -  -  -  -        0    0    OJ 

And   for  and  in  respect  of  every  supplementary  a    j      i.  i,  v         <ii     i,  n        ..  v  ^i     .» 

licence  for  the  same  carriage,  for  which  any  such  ^""^  T'^f  ®  ''i'i^  E^'^®'^  ^?°''5  A^-  *f  L  ".°*  J^i^^"!"^*  ?  ,?• 

original  licence  shall  have  been  granted,  which  °r  '^  multiple  of  3,  then  such  additiona    duty  of  -irf.  shall  be 

shall  be  taken  out  in  any  of  the  several  cases  pro-  payable  for  any  number  of  such  excess  bemg  less  than  ,'5,  or 

vided  for  by  this  act,  during  the  period  for  which  progressively  less  than  any  multiple  of  o,  which  such  stage 

such  originalUcence  was  l-anted  -  -        0    1     0        carriage  shal   be  licensed  to  carry. 

And  for  and  in  respect  of  every  mile  which  any  x.^'',?^"^^'^  sXv^ys,  that  the  number  of  passengers  for  carrying 

such  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  travel,  the  "f  ^^^^ph  any  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed,  shall  be  reckoned 

several  sums  following  respectively,(that  is  to  say,)  exclusive  of  the  coachman  or  driver,  and  also  exclusive  of  the 

if  such  stage  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  carry  -        Duty  conductor  or  guard,  if  there  shall  be  a  conductor  or  guard. 

pgj.  ]viile  ■^"'^  ^'^°  *^^  duties  on  passengers  conveyed  for  hire  by  car- 

Not  more  than  4  passengers  -  -       0    0     l"       riages  travelling  upon  railways ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

More  than  4  and  not  more  than  6  passengers  -  0  0  U  .  ^  he  proprietor  or  company  of  proprietors  of  every  railway 
More  than  6  and  not  more  than  9  passengirs  0    0    '/       '"  Grea*  Britain,  along  which  any  passengers  sha  1  be  con- 

More  than  9  and  not  more  than  12  passengers  0    0    U       ^^^""^  H  ^'^^'  '"  ""^  "i"""  P^mages  drawn  or  impelled  by  the 

More  than  12  and  not  more  than  15  passengers  0  0  3  V°^er  of  steam,  or  otherwise,  shall  ,.ay  for  and  in  respect  of 
More  than  15  and  not  more  than  IS  passengers  0  0  3i  a"  ^i^^  passengers  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  mile  tor 
More  than  18  and  not  more  than  21  passenlers       0    0    4        every  4  passengers  so  conveyed. 

Want  of  Licence,  S(C.  —  Keeping,  using,  &c.  any  stage -carriage  without  a  licence,  or  without  plates,  or 
with  recalled  plates,  or  contrary  to  their  licences,  or  with  improper  plates,  are  offences  punishable  each  by 
a  penalty  of  201.— \  \  27,  28. 
Penalty  on  Drivers  of  Coaches  without  Plates,  if  not  the  owner,  10/. ;  if  the  owner,  20/. — §  30. 
Forging  Plates,  a  misdeameanor. — \  32.  I 

Names  of  Proprietors,  ^c.  to  be  painted  outside,  in  legible  and  conspicuous  characters,  the  names  of  the  i 
extreme  places  between  which  such  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  go,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of  I 
passengers  licensed  to  be  carried  inside  and  outside.     Penalty  for  neglect  in  this  particular,  5/.  — §  36. 

Certain  Carriages  not  to  carry  outside  Passengers  or  Luggage,  viz.  those,  the  top  or  roof  of  which  shall  be  | 
more  than  8  feet*9  inches  from  the  ground,  or  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  ground,  that  is,  the  distance  < 
be:ween  the  centres  of  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  shall  be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches.     Penalty  51. — §  37. 

Luggage  on  the  Roof  not  to  exceed  a  certain  Height,  viz.  10  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground  on  a  carriage  j 
drawn  by  4  or  more  horses ;  and  10  feet  3  inches  from  ditto,  if  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  2  or  3  horses.  Driver  j 
of  any  carriage  where  such  offence  is  committed  liable  in  a  penalty  of  5Z. —  §  43.  j 

The  clauses  in  the  act  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  120.  relating  to  the  distribution  of  outside  passengers,  &c.  have  j 
been  repealed  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  48.,  which  substitutes  the  following  in  their  stead.  | 

Nu?nber  of  outside  Passengers,  Sfc.  —  Any  licensed  stage  carriage  with  4  wheels  or  more,  the  top  or    j 
roof  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  bearing  of  which  on  the   i 
ground  shall  not  be  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  if  such  carriage 
shall  be  licensed  to  carry  any  number  not  more  than  9  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than 
5  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  9  and  not  more  than  12  passengers,  shall 
be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  8  of  such  passengers  outside ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  12  and   ; 
not  more  than  15  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  11  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and   , 
if  licensed  to  carry  more  than  15  and  not  more  than  18  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than   j 
12  of  such  passengers  outside  ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  any  greater  number  than  18  passengers,  shall  be   I 
allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  2  additional  passengers  outside  for  every  3  additional  passengers  which 
such  carriage  shall  be  so  licensed  to  carry  in  the  whole ;  provided  that  in  no  case  a  greater  number  of  ; 
passengers  shall  be  carried  on  the  outside  than  is  authorised  by  the  licence.     If  more  be  carried,  driver  to  j 
forfeit  5/.—^  2.  ! 

Driver,  Guard,  and  Children  in  lap,  not  to  be  counted  as  passengers ;  2  children  under  7  years  reckoned  j 
Rs  1  passenger. — \  3.  \ 
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No  Person  to  sit  on  Litf^gage  on  the  Roof,  nor  more  than  1  person  besides  driver  on  the  box.     Penalty  51, 

—  §  14. 

Justices,Road-surveyors,Toll-keepers,  SfC.  authorised  to  cause  stage  carriages  and  luggage  to  be  measured; 
any  passenger  authorised  to  require  the  driver  to  stop  at  a  toll-gate,  and  to  require  the  gate-keeper  to 
measure  the  carriage  and  luggage,  and  to  count  the  number  of  inside  and  outside  passengers.  Penalty  on 
driver  refusing  to  stop,  5/. ;  on  gate-keeper  neglecting  to  provide  a  measure,  or  refusing  to  measure  and 
count,  5/.— (2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  120.  §  45.) 

Conduct  of  Drivers,  S^c. — Drivers  quitting  the  box  before  a  proper  person  shall  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
horses ;  such  person  leaving  the  horses  before  some  other  person  shall  be  placed  in  like  manner,  or  have 
the  command  of  the  horses,  or  before  the  driver  has  resumed  his  seat  on  the  box  and  taken  the  reins  ; 
driver  allowing  any  passenger  or  other  person  to  drive  for  him,  or  leaving  the  box  without  any 
reasonable  occasion,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  concealing  or  misplacing 
plates  ;  guard  discharging  tire-arms  unnecessarily  ;  driver,  conductor,  or  guard,  neglecting  to  take  care  of 
luggage;  asking  more  than  the  proper  fare;  neglecting  to  account  to  his  employer;  or  assaulting  or 
using  abusive  language  to  any  person  having  travelled,  or  about  to  travel,  as  a  passenger,  or  to  any  person 
accompanying  the  same  :  shall  in  each  and  every  such  case  forfeit  51. — h  47. 

Drunken7iess,  S(C. — Drivers,  conductors,  or  guards  having  the  care  of  any  stage  carriage,  endangering, 
through  intoxication,  negligence,  or  wanton  and  furious  driving,  the  safety  of  any  passenger  or  other 
person,  or  the  property  of  the  owner  of  such  carriage  or  other  person,  shall  each  person  so  offending  forfeit 
51.—  H9. 

Owners  liable  for  penalties,  when  driver  or  guard  is  not  known  or  cannot  be  found. — §  49. 

Railway  Proprietors  are  to  render  accounts  of  the  passengers  conveyed  along  the  same  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  and  render  such  accounts,  and  to  pay  the  duties. — §  §  50,  51. 

Treasury  may  compound  with  proprietors  of  railways  for  the  duties  chargeable  on  passengers  conveyed 
by  them.— ^\52. 

Mail  Coaches  are  under  the  regulations  of  the  post-master  general ;  and  the  enactments  in  this  act  as 
to  plates,  inscriptions,  outside  passengers,  and  luggage,  do  not  extend  to  them  ;  but  the  other  regulations 
as  to  the  conduct  of  drivers,  guards,  &c.  do  apply  to  them.  Mail  coaches  have  only  four  outside  passen- 
gers ;  one  on  the  box,  and  three  immediately  behind  the  box.  No  passenger  allowed  to  sit  beside  the 
guard.  The  rate  of  travelling,  the  time  allowed  for  stoppages,  the  quantity  of  luggage  to  be  carried, 
&c.  are  all  regulated  by  the  post-master  general, 

COAL  (Du.  Steenkull ;  Du.  SteenJcoolen ;  Fr.  Charhon  de  terre  ,•  Ger.  Steinholilen ; 
It.  Carhoni  fossili ;  Lat.  Liihanihrax ;  Port.  Carvoes  de  terra,  ou  de  pedra ;  Rvis.  Ugofj, 
Kamennoe ;  Sp.  Carbones  de  tierra,  Carbones  de  piedra ;  Sw.  Stenkol).  This  highly 
important  combustible  mineral  is  divided  by  mineralogists  into  the  three  great  families 
of  black  coal,  uninflammable  coal,  and  brown  coal  j  each  of  these  being  again  divided 
into  many  subordinate  species. 

All  the  common  coals,  as  slate  coal,  foliated  coal,  cannel  coal,  &c.  belong  to  the  black 
coal  family.  Slate  and  foliated  coal  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  Durham  and  North- 
umberland, at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
&c.  The  best  Newcastle  coal  kindles  easily ;  in  burning  it  cakes  or  runs  together  into 
a  solid  mass,  emitting  a  great  deal  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  smoke  and  flame ;  it  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  heavy,  dark-coloured  residuum  or  ashes.  Most  o^the  Scotch  coals  are 
what  are  familiarly  called  open  burning  coals.  They  do  not  last  so  long  as  the  Newcastle 
coal,  yield  less  heat,  do  not  cake  or  run  together  in  burning,  and  usually  leave  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  light,  white  ashes.  They  make,  however,  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful 
fire ;  and,  for  most  household  purposes,  the  best  fire  is  said  to  be  made  of  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  and  Newcastle  coal. 

Cannel  coal  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  Newcastle  pits,  in  Ayrshire,  &:c.  ;  but  the 
largest  beds  of  it,  and  of  the  purest  kind,  are  near  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  It  burns  with 
a  beautiful  clear  flame,  emitting  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  heat.  It 
takes  a  good  polish  ;  and  articles  made  of  it  are  often  passed  oflP  for  pure  jet. 

The  uninflammable  coals  are  those  known  by  the  names  of  Welsh  culm  or  stone  coal, 
Kilkenny  coal,  and  the  blind  or  deaf  coal  of  Scotland.  These  coals  are  difficult  to 
kindle,  which  has  given  rise  to  their  name ;  but  when  once  thoroughly  ignited,  they 
burn  for  a  long  time  :  they  make  a  hot,  glowing  fire,  like  charcoal,  without  either  flame 
or  smoke  ;  but  owing  to  their  emitting  noxious  vapours,  they  cannot  be  used  in  dwelling 
houses,  though  they  are  in  considerable  demand  among  maltsters,  dyers,  &c. 

Brown,  or  Bovey  coal,  so  called  from  its  being  principally  found  at  Bovey  near  Exeter, 
is  light,  yields  but  little  heat  in  burning,  and  is  seldom  used  as  fuel. 

In  all,  about  seventy  species  of  coal  are  said  to  be  imported  into  London,  of  which 
forty-five  are  sent  from  Newcastle !  Of  course,  many  of  them  diflfer  from  each  other  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  those  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  trade. 

Origin  of  Coal.  Phenomena  of  Combustion,  ^c.  —  Coal  beds,  or  strata,  lie  among  those 
of  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  clay,  &c.  which  form  great  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  have  been  evidently  accumulated  during  remote  ages  by  the  agency  of  "  moving  water," 

—  similar  to  accumulations  now  in  process  of  formation  at  the  m.ouths  of  all  great  rivers, 
and  in  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  When  these  strata  had,  by  long  contact  and 
pressure,  been  solidified  into  a  rocky  crust  to  the  earth,  this  crust,  by  subsequent  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  of  which  innumerable  other  proofs  remain,  has  been  in  various  parts 
broken  and  heaved  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  our 
dry  or  habitable  land ;  in  some  places  appearing  as  lofty  mountains,  in  others  as  ex- 
tended plains.  In  many  situations,  the  fracture  of  the  crust  exhibits  the  edges  of  the 
various  distinct  strata  found  in  a  given  thickness  of  it.      When  the  fracture  has  the  form 
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of  a  precipitous  cliff,  these  edges  appear  one  above  another,  like  the  edges  of  piled 
planks  or  books  ;  but  often  also  they  are  met  with  in  horizontal  succession  along  a  plain, 
as  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  books  laid  down  upon  a  table  ;  or  they  may  be  seen  surround- 
ing h ilk  of  granite,  which  protrude  through  them.  Coal,  and  other  precious  minerals, 
weie  first  discovered  by  man  at  the  fractures  of  the  strata  above  described,  and  by  his  con- 
tinued digging  of  the  strata  or  veins  he  has  gradually  formed  the  vast  excavations  called 
mines.  When  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that,  all  the  world  over,  the  mineral  strata  occur 
among  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  order  or  succession,  so  that  the  exposure  any  where 
of  a  portion  of  one  stratum  is  a  good  indication  of  the  other  strata  lying  near,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  miner  became  of  much  surer  result,  and  expensive  boring  through  superior 
strata  might  be  prudently  undertaken,  even  where  no  specimen  of  the  desired  but  more 
deeply  buried  substance  had  yet  been  seen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  coal  mines,  or  the  invention  of  cheap  means  of  working  them, 
wood  was  the  general  fuel  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  many  countries  where  the  arts  have  not 
much  flourished,  it  is  still  the  chief  fuel.  Coal,  however,  for  many  purposes,  answers 
much  better  than  wood.  Now,  coal  and  wood,  although  in  appearance  so  different,  are 
in  their  ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied.  They  both  have  for  their  basis  or  chief 
ingredient  the  substance  called  by  the  chemists  carbon,  and  for  their  chief  other  ingre- 
dient, the  substance  called  hydrogen,  which,  when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air 
or  gas.  The  hydrogen  is  easily  driven  away  or  volatilised  from  either  coal  or  wood,  by 
heating  in  a  close  place;  and  when  it  is  caught  and  preserved,  it  forms  the  gas  now  used 
to  light  our  streets  and  public  buildings.  What  remains  of  coal,  after  being  so  treated, 
is  the  substance  called  coke ,-  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treated,  is  the  sub- 
stance called  charcoal,  —  both  being  nearly  pure  carbon,  but  differing  as  to  the  states  of 
compactness.  This  kindred  nature  of  coal  and  wood  does  not  surprise,  when  the  fact  is 
known,  that  much  of  our  coal  is  really  transformed  wood ;  many  coal  mines  being  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests,  swept  together  in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial 
changes  already  alluded  to,  and  afterwards  solidified  to  the  state  now  seen.  In  these 
mines,  the  species  of  the  plants  or  trees  which  formed  them  are  still  quite  evident  in 
abundant  specimens,  mixed  often  with  the  remnants  of  the  animals  which  inhabited  the 
earth  at  the  same  time.  The  extensive  peat-mosses  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  in  an  early  stage  of  the  kind  of  change  which 
terminates  in  the  formation  of  coal. 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  wood,  cheaply  answers  the  pvirpose  of  producing  great 
heat  and  light,  is  called  fuel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that  production  is  called  combustion. 
Now,  modern  discovery  has  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance,  combustion  is  merely  an 
appearance  which  accompanies  the  mutual  action,  when  very  intense,  of  two  substances 
in  the  act  of  forming  an  intimate  or  chemical  union.  Where  that  act  is  less  energetic, 
the  heat  produced  is  less  intense,  and  there  is  no  light.  Thus,  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
when  mixing  produce  great  heat,  but  no  light.  Water  and  quicklime  produce  still 
greater  heat ;  sufficient,  it  is  known,  to  set  fire  to  a  ship  in  which  the  mixture  unfortu- 
nately occurs.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  the  same  kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from  an  acid 
dissolving  a  metal ;  and  it  is  still  of  the  same  kind  when  a  mass  of  coal  or  wood  in  a 
fire-grate  is,  with  the  appearance  of  combustion,  undergoing  solution  in  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  is,  by  the  very 
intense  action,  raised  so  much  that  the  fuel  becomes  incandescent  or  luminous ;  an 
appearance  assumed  by  every  substance,  whether  burning  or  not,  —  of  a  stone,  for  in- 
stance, or  piece  of  metal,  —  when  heated  beyond  the  temperature  indicated  by  800®  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  inferior  degrees  of  such  incandescence  are  called  red 
heat ;  the  superior  degrees  white  heat.  The  reason  why  any  strongly  heated  body  throws 
out  light,  we  cannot  yet  explain.  When  a  quantity  of  wood  or  coal  has  been  burned 
to  ash  in  a  confined  portion  of  air,  the  whole  of  the  fuel,  vanished  from  view,  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  air,  as  salt  is  held  in  water,  and  is  again  recoverable  by  the  art  of  the 
chemist.  The  phenomenon  of  common  fire,  or  combustion,  then,  is  merely  the  fuel 
being  chemically  dissolved  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  fuel  has  nothing  vola- 
tile in  it,  as  is  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  nearly  true  of  coke  and  charcoal,  it 
burns  with  the  appearance  of  red-hot  stones ;  but  if  there  be  an  ingredient,  as  hydrogen, 
which,  on  being  heated,  readily  assumes  the  form  of  air,  that  ingredient  dilates  before 
burning,  and  in  the  act  produces  the  more  bulky  incandescence  called  flame. 

The  two  great  purposes  which  combustion  serves  to  man,  are  to  give  light  and  heat. 
By  the  former  he  may  be  said  to  lengthen  considerably  the  duration  of  his  natural  ex-- 
istence ;  for  he  converts  the  dismal  and  almost  useless  night  into  what,  for  many  ends, 
serves  him  as  well  as  day ;  and  by  the  latter,  besides  converting  winter  into  any  climate 
which  he  desires,  he  is  enabled  to  effect  most  important  mutations  on  many  of  the  sub- 
stances which  nature  offers  for  his  use ;  and,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  he 
makes  heat  perform  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  of  society.     From  these  considerations 
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may  be  perceived  the  importance  of  liaving  fire  at  command  ;  and,  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  commanding  fire,  of  having  abundance  of  coal. 

In  respect  to  the  natural  supjjly  of  coal,  Britain,  among  the  nations,  is  most  singularlj^ 
favoured :  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  conceals  under  it  continuous  and  thick 
beds  of  that  valuable  mineral,  —  vastly  more  precious  to  us  than  would  have  been 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  like  tliose  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  for  coal,  since  applied 
to  the  steam  engine,  is  really  hoarded  power,  applicable  to  almost  every  purpose  which 
human  labour  directed  by  ingenuity  can  accomplish.  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal 
mines  which  has  rendered  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the 
rural  district  which  surrounds  it,  — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products  of 
art  and  industry.  Calling  her  coal  mines  the  coal  cellars  of  the  great  city,  there  is  in 
them  a  supply,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  will  last  for  2,000  years  at 
least ;  and  therefore  a  provision  which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will 
naturally  eflfect  economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes, 
may  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  have  been  ascertained,  by  finding 
how  much  ice  a  certain  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  while  burning,  will  melt ;  and  tlius, 

1  lb.  of  good  coal         -  -    melts  of  ice  DO  lbs.  I      1  lb.  of  good  wood 

—  coke         -        -  —        94  do.  —  peat     - 

—  charcoal  of  wood  —        V5  t\o.   \  —  hydrogen  gas 

The  kinds  or  differences  of  coal  depend  on  the  comparative  proportions  in  them  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  of  earthy  impurities  totally  incombustible.  While  some 
species  of  coal  contain  nearly  a  third  of  their  weight  of  hydrogen,  others  have  not  a 
fiftieth.  The  former  kinds  are  flaming  coal,  pleasing  in  parlour  fires,  and  fit  for  th<? 
manufacture  of  gas.  The  other  kinds  —  some  of  the  Welch  slone  coal,  for  instance  —  wil.' 
only  burn  when  in  large  heaps,  or  when  mixed  with  inore  inflammable  coal  :  they  hav« 
no  flame.  When  flaming  coal  is  burned  where  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  cannot  pas? 
through  or  enter  above  the  fire,  to  combine  with  and  consume  the  hydrogen  as  fast  as  i! 
rises,  a  dense  smoke  is  given  out,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined  in  the 
])roportions  which  form  a  pitchy  substance.  The  Welch  coal  above  mentioned  can  as 
little  give  out  smoke  as  flame,  and  hence  is  now  much  used  in  great  breweries,  and  in 
the  steam  engine  furnaces  of  town.s,  where  smoke  is  a  serious  nuisance. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  — 


melts  of  ice  52  lbs. 

—  19  do. 

—  370  do. 


i 

100  parts  Kilkenny  coal  yield 

Charcoal. 

Bitumen. 

Eaj-lh. 

Sp.gr. 

97 '3 

0 

3-7 

1-526 

—        conip.  cannel 

7rr'2 

21-68  maltha 

3-1 

1-232       , 

—        Swansea            -                .             - 

73  •."■3 

23-14  raixt. 

3-33 

1-357 

—        Leitriin         ... 

7  J -43 

2  5-37    do. 

5-2() 

1351 

—         Wigan      .             -            .            . 

61-73 

3>.-7      do. 

1-57 

1-268 

—        Newcastle 

58-00 

40-0      do. 



1271 

—        Whitehaven 

57-0 

413 

1-7 

1-2.57 

—        slaty  cannel          .             .           - 

47-62 

32  52  maltha 

20-0 

1-4'J6 

—        asphaltum        -             - 

310 

680    bitumen. 



1-117 

—        maltha 

8  0 

— 

2-07 

100  parts  of  the  best  English  coal  give,  of  coak  63  0  by  Mr.  Jars. 

100  do.  -  .  -  -    73  0  Hielni. 

100  do.  Newcastle  do.  -  -  -    58  0  Dr.  Watson. 

The  foliated  or  cubical  coal,  and  slate  coal,  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel  in  private  houses ; 
the  caking  coals,  for  smithy  forges ;  the  slate  coal,  from  its  keeping  open,  answers  best 
for  giving  great  heats  in  a  wind  furnace,  as  in  distillation  on  a  large  scale ;  and  glance 
coal,  found  in  Staffordshire,  is  used  for  drying  grain  and  malt.  The  coals  of  South 
Wales  contain  less  volatile  matter  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch  ;  and  hence,  in 
equal  weight,  produce  a  double  quantity  of  cast  iron  in  smelting  the  ores  of  this  metal. 
It  is  supposed  that  3  parts  of  good  Newcastle  coal  are  equivalent,  as  fuel,  to  4  parts 
of  good  Scotch  coal. 

Consumption  of  Coal.  Number  of  Persons  ejigaged  in  the  Trade.  Supphj  of  Coal.  — 
i  The  great  repositories  of  coal  in  this  kingdom  are  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
whence  London  and  most  parts  of  the  south  of  England  are  at  present  supplied ;  in 
Cumberland,  whence  large  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  to  Ireland ;  and  in  Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  South  Wales, 
&c.  In  Scotland,  coal  is  found  in  the  I.,othians,  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire, 
and  other  counties.  In  Ireland,  coal  is  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  turf  forms  the  great  article  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  experienced  coal  owner  and  coal  agent,  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
Great  Britain,  as  follows  :  — 

Tons. 
The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  Durham  and  Northumberland  is        -  -      3,300,000 

Hume  consumption,  say  one  filtli  -------         660,000 

3,960.000 
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Wliich  quantity  supplies  about  5,000,000  persons ;  and  supposing  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  15,000,000,  this  must  be  trebled;  for  thougli  these  two  thirds  of 
population  are  perhaps  less  able  to  afford  fuel,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  interior,  the  estimate  will  not  be 
too  high  .  ...  ...    11,880,000 

Consumed  by  iron  works,  say  600,000  tons  of  metal,  to  produce  which  requires  at  least  4  times 
the  quantity  of  coal  in  making  even  pig  metal,  and  the  extraordinary  consumption  in  the 
Cornwall,  &c.  mines  ..--..--      3,000,000 

Consumed  in  Great  Britain  ,--.--    14,880,000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  say        -------  -        700,000 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation  -  -    15,580,000 

This  estimate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson  {Edinburgh  Encyc.  art.  England, 
p.  740.),  and  Mr.  Bakewell-^(see  post) ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate. 

Mr.  Buddie,  of  Wallsend,  an  extremely  well  informed  coal  engineer,  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the  coal 
trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  and  in  the  London 
coal  trade  :  — 

"  I  hold  a  paper  in  my  hand  stating  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  coal  trade 
in  each  department.  I  would  beg  to  observe,  the  returns  from  the  Tyne  are  official 
documents  ;  from  the  Wear  I  have  no  returns,  but  it  is  by  an  approximate  calculation. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  under-ground  on  the  Tyne  are, —  men,  4,937  ;  boys, 
3,554;  together,  8,491:  above-ground,  —  men,  2,745;  boys,  718;  making  3,463: 
making  the  total  employed  in  the  mines  above  and  below  ground,  11,954,  which  in 
round  numbers  I  call  12,000,  because  I  am  pretty  sure  there  were  some  omissions  in  the 
returns.  On  the  river  Wear,  I  conceive  there  are  9,000  employed;  making  21,000 
employed  in  digging  the  coal,  and  delivering  it  to  the  ships  on  the  two  rivers.  From 
the  best  calculations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  would  appear  that,  averaging  the 
coasting  vessels  that  carry  coals  at  the  size  of  220  London  chaldrons  each  vessel,  there 
would  be  1,400  vessels  employed,  which  would  require  15,000  seamen  and  boys.  I 
have  made  a  summary.  There  are,  seamen,  15,000;  pitmen  and  above-ground  people  '" 
employed  at  the  collieries,  21,000;  keel-men,  coal-boatmen,  casters,  and  trimmers, 
2,000 :  making  the  total  number  employed  in  what  I  call  the  Northern  Coal  Trade, 
38,000.  In  London,  whippers,  lightermen,  and  so  forth,  5,000  ;  factors,  agents,  &c. 
on  the  Coal  Exchange,  2,500;  —  7,500  in  all,  in  London.  Making  the  grand  total 
in  the  North  country  and  London  departments  of  the  trade,  45,500.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  include  the  persons  employed  at  the  outports  in  discharging  the  ships 
there." 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Buddie  states,  that  "  colliers  are  always  paid  by  the  piece,"  and 
consequently  their  wages,  although  at  the  same  rate  per  chaldi-on,  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  average,  they  vary  so 
very  considerably  :  they  have  varied  from  14s.  a  week,  to,  in  some  instances,  40s.  "  The 
colliers  can  earn  up  to  5s.  or  even  more  per  day ;  but  there  is  not  full  employme.nt  for 
them ;  they  sometimes  do  not  earn  more  than  half  that  sum ;  2s.  6d.  is  the  certain 
wages  that  they  are  hired  to  receive  from  their  employers,  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not ;  that  is,  consequently,  a  tax  on  the  coal  owner,  during  the  suspension  of  his  col- 
liery from  any  accident.  The  men  have  the  option  of  finding  work  elsewhere ;  but  if 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  may  call  upon  their  master  to  pay  them  14s.  per  week;  it  was 
15s.  a  week  till  1828. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  lay  any  estimates  before  our  readers  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  other  biianches  of  the  coal  trade ;  but  taking  into  view  the 
proportion  which  the  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  bears  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  set  down  at  from  1 60,000 
to  180,000. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  degree  in  which  our  superiority 
in  arts  and  manufactures  depends  upon  our  obtaining  supplies  of  it  at  a  cheap  x-atc,  has 
naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  as  to  the  period  when  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  mines  may  be  anticipated.  But  the  investigations  hitherto  made 
as  to  the  magnitude  and  thickness  of  the  different  coal-beds,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  wrought,  are  too  vague  and  imsatisfactory  to  afford  grounds  for  forming 
any  thing  like  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  But  such 
as  they  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  many  centuries  must  elapse  before  posterity  i  "«« 
can  feel  any  serious  difficulties  from  a  diminished  supply  of  coal.  According  to  j  ^J! 
Mr.  Taylor,  whose  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  coal  is  given  above,  the  coal-fields  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  are  adequate  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for  j  ^t 
more  than  1,700  years.      We  subjoin  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate.  ,  J-' 
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Estimate  of  the  Extent  and  Produce  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Coal-fields. 

li^rham.  Sq.  Mile*. 

"  From  South  Shields  southward  to  Castle  Eden,  21  miles ;  thence  westward  to  West  Auckland, 
32  miles;  north-cast  from  West  Auckland  to  Eltringham,  33  miles;  and  then  to  Shields, 
^23,  miles ;  being  an  extent  or  area  of  -  -  -  .  -  -    594 

Northumberland. 
"  From  Shields  northward,  27  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of  9  miles      -  -  -    243 

—  837 
Portion  excavated. 
**  In  Durham,  on  Tyne,  say       -  -  -  -  -  .  -  -39 

—  on  Wear        -  -  .  -  .  -  -40 

79 
*'  In  Northumberland,  say  13  miles  by  2  -  -  -  -  -  -26 

—  105 

Tons. 
"  Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  average  thickness  of  12  feet,  the  contents  of 

1  square  mile  will  be  12,390,000  tons,  and  of  732  square  miles        -  -  -    9,069i480,000 

••  Deduct  one  third  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  interceptions  by  dikes,  and  other  inter. 

ruptions  -  --..--    3,023,160,000 

Remainder        -    6.016,320,000 


"  This  remainder  is  adequate  to  supply  the  present  vend  from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartley,  Blyth, 
and  Stockton,  of  3,500,000  tons,  for  a  period  of  1,727  years. 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  coal  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  can 
only  be  an  approximation,  especially  as  the  south-eastern  coal  district  of  Durham  is  yet  almost  wholly 
unexplored;  hut  the  attempt  is  made,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  your  Lordships  that  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral  being  exhaut^ted  for  many  future  generations. 

"  'I'here  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  the  northern  and  south-western  districts  of 
Northumherlaiid  ;  but  the  foregoing  comprises  that  which  is  continuous,  and  most  suitable  and  available 
for  exportation  "  —  {Loi-ds'  Report,  1829,  p.  124.) 

Dr.  Buckland,  the  celebrated  geologist,  considers  this  estimate  as  very  gi-eatly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  in  his  examination  l)efore  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
quotes  and  approves  a  passage  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  in  -vhich  it  is  stated  that  the 
coal-beds  in  South  Wales  are  alone  sufficient  to  .supj)ly  the  whole  present  demand  of 
England  for  coal  for  2,000  years.      The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Fortunately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost 
exhaustless  supply  of  coal  and  ironstone,  which  are  yet  nearly  unwrought.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  this  coal-field  extends  over  about  1,200  s<]uare  miles  ;  and  that  there  are  23 
beds  of  workable  coal,  the  total  average  thickness  of  which  is  95  feet;  and  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  acre  is  100,000  tons,  or  G5,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  front 
this  we  deduct  one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall 
have  a  clear  supply  of  coal  equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if  we  admit 
that  5,000,000  tons  from  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines  is  equal  to  nearly  one 
third  of  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  England,  each  .square  mile  of  the  Welsh  coal- 
field would  yield  coal  for  100  years'  consumption  ;  and  as  there  are  from  1,C€0  to  1,200 
square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England  with  fuel  for  2,000  years,  aftei' 
all  our  English  coal  mines  are  worked  out !" 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  idle  either  to  prohibit,  or  impose  heavy  duties  on,  the  export- 
ation of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines.  The 
abolition  of  the  expensive  and  destructive  process  of  screening  —  (see  jwsi)  —  will  more 
than  balance  any  export  that  is  ever  likely  to  take  place  to  foreign  countries. 

Projits  of  Coal  Mining.  Coal  Owners'  Monopoly,  ^c.  —  Instead  of  the  business  of  coal 
mining  being,  generally  speaking,  an  advantageous  one,  it  is  distinctly  the  reverse. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations 
engaged  in  this  business ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a  mine  is  a  very 
expensive  and  hazardous  operation,  and  of  very  uncertain  result.  Collieries  are  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  accidents,  against  which  no  caution  can  guard.  The  chances  of 
explosion  have,  it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  lamp ;  and  some  mines  are  now  wrought,  that  but  for  the  invention  of  this  ad- 
mirable instrument,  must  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  besides  explosions,  which 
are  still  every  now  and  then  occurring,  from  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other 
contingencies,  mines  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creeps,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the 
roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  water  from  old  workings,  through  fissures 
which  cannot  be  seen,  and  consequently  cannot  be  guarded  against.  So  great,  indeed, 
^  |is  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of  property,  that  it  has  never  been  possible  to  eflfect  an 
■    insurance  on  a  coal-work,  against  fire,  water,  or  any  other  accident. 

.  Mr.  Buddie,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  coal  trade,  informed 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  Although  many  collieries,  in  the  hands  of 
fortunate  individuals  and  companies,  have  been,  perhaps,  making  more  than  might  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit,  according  to  their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a  lottery  ;  yet, 
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as  a  trade,  taking  the  whole  capital  employed  on  both  rivers,  he  should  say  that  certainly 
it  has  not  been  so."  —  (First  Report,  p.  56.)  Again,  being  asked,  "  What  have  the 
coal  owners  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  your  opinion,  generally  made  on  their  capital 
employed?"  he  replied,  "  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  should  think  that 
bi/  no  means  ten  per  cent,  has  been  made  at  simple  interest,  without  allowing  any  extra  in- 
terest/or the  redemption  of  capital."  — (p.  57.) 

In  addition  to  the  vast  expense  attending  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  erection  of  steam 
engines,  &c.,  and  the  risk  of  accidents,  the  coal,  after  being  brought  to  the  surface,  has 
frequently  to  be  conveyed  7  or  8  miles  to  the  place  of  shipping ;  and  those  whose 
collieries  are  in  that  situation,  have  to  pay  way-leave  rents,  amuunting,  in  some  cases,  to 
500^.  a  year,  for  liberty  to  open  a  communication,  or  a  railroad,  through  the  properties 
lying  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  owners  on  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  after  a  pretty  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances, 
that  no  such  monopoly  has  ever  existed ;  and  that  the  high  price  of  coal  in  the  metro- 
polis is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  various  duties  and  charges  that  have  been  laid  upon 
it,  from  the  time  that  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  owner,  to  the  time  that  it  is 
lodged  in  the  cellar  of  the  consumer.  What  means  have  the  coal  owners  of  obtaining  a 
monopoly  price  for  their  coal  ?  They  enjoy  no  exclusive  privileges  of  any  sort ;  they  are 
a  numerous  body ;  and  the  trade  is  as  open  as  any  other  to  all  capitalists  to  engage  in. 
The  number  of  places  on  the  east  and  west  coasts,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Whales,  from  which  coals  are  exported,  render  it  quite  visionary  to 
suppose  that  any  general  agreement  to  keep  up  prices  can  take  place  amongst  the  various 
coal  proprietors.  And  though  such  an  agreement  were  entered  into,  it  is  impossible  it 
could  be  maintained.  The  power  of  producing  coal  greatly  exceeds  the  present  demand  ; 
many  new  mines  have  been  recently  opened,  and  many  others  would  be  brought  into 
activity  were  the  price  artificially  enhanced.  It  is  true  that  the  coal  owners  referred  to, 
having  experienced  the  ruinous  effects  of  throwing  a  superabundant  quantity  of  coal 
upon  restricted  and  already  glutted  markets,  have  occasionally  met  together ;  and  each 
having  named  the  price  he  thinks  his  coal  will  command,  and  at  which  he  intends  to  sell 
it,  they  have  proceeded  jointly  to  regulate,  according  to  tlie  probable  demand,  the  quan- 
tity that  eacli  shall  raise  during  any  particular  period.  By  means  of  this  arrangement, 
the  supply  and  price  of  coal  have  been  kept,  during  the  time  it  has  existed,  comparatively 
steady.  Common  prudence  prompts  and  justifies  such  an  arrangement;  but  it  also 
suggests  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  lowest  level  that  will  afford  the 
customary  rate  of  profit.  For  were  the  price  demanded  by  the  northern  coal  owners 
raised  above  this  level,  new  mines  would  be  opened  in  Durham  and  Northumberland; 
the  imports  from  the  Tees,  whence  a  large  supply  of  excellent  coal  is  at  present  brought 
to  the  London  market,  would  be  augmented ;  and  fresh  competitors,  from  Swansea  and 
other  places,  would  come  into  the  field  and  undersell  them.  Government  should  en- 
courage and  promote  this  fair  competition ;  but  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  equal 
justice  by  all  the  competitors.  It  is  not  to  lend  assistance  to,  or  remove  burdens  from, 
one  set  of  adventurers,  which  it  does  not  lend  to  or  remove  from  others.  It  is  no  part 
of  its  duty  to  say  how  coals,  or  any  species  of  produce,  shall  be  carried  to  market.  It  is 
bound  to  give  every  reasonable  facility  for  the  opening  of  new  channels  or  modes  of  con- 
veyance between  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  would  be  glaringly  unjust  to  lay  a  tax 
on  the  coals  conveyed  by  a  particular  channel,  from  which  those  conveyed  by  other 
channels  were  exempted. 

r»Ir.  Buddie  thinks  that  the  aggregate  capital  employed  by  the  coal  owners  on  the 
Tyne  amounts  to  about  1,500,000/.  exclusive  of  the  craft  in  the  river:  and  supposing 
this  estimate  to  be  nearly  correct,  it  will  follow,  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  ships,  that 
the  total  capital  employed  in  the  coal  trade  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from  eight 
to  ten  millions ;  an  immense  sum  to  be  almost  wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  owners,  without 
any  insurance  upon  it. 

Progressive  Consumption  of  Coal.      Duties  and  Regulations  affecting  it,  particularly  in 

the  Port  of  London There  are  no  mines  of  coal  in   either  Greece  oritaly;  and  no 

evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  the  ancients  had  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  most  useful  mineral.  Even  in  England,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  pre- 
viously to  the  beginning  of  the  tfiirteenth  century  ;  for  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
a  charter  of  Henry  III.,  granting  licence  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  coal. 
In  1281,  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  trade  in  this  article.  About  the 
end  of  this  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  coals  began  to  be  imported  into 
London,  being  at  first  used  only  by  smiths,  brewers,  dyers,  soap-boilers,  &c.  This 
innovation  was,  however,  loudly  complained  of.  A  notion  got  abroad,  that  the  smoke  j  ■  "^ 
was  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health  ;  and,  in  1316,  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  t  1  ,' 
Edward  I.,  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable  }  ' 
nuisTvnce.    His  Majesty  issued  a  proclamation  conformably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  ]     ^' 
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but  it  being  but  little  attended  to,  recourse  was  had  to  more  vigorous  measures ;  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out,  with  instructions  to  infjuire  as  to  all  who 
burned  sea-coal  within  the  city,  or  parts  adjoining,  to  punish  them  for  ihe  first  offence, 
by  "  pecuniary  mulcts ;  "  and  upon  a  second  offence,  to  demolish  their  furnaces ;  and  to 
provide  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  proclamation  in  all  time  to  come. 

But  notwitlistanding  the  efforts  that  were  thus  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  coal,  and 
the  prejudice  that  was  long  entertained  against  it ;  it  continued  progressively  to  gain 
ground.  This  was  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  experience  having  shown  that  coal  smoke 
had  not  the  noxious  influence  ascribed  to  it,  but  far  more  to  the  superior  excellence  of 
coal  as  an  article  of  fuel,  and  the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  timber. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  use  of  coal  became  universal  in  London,  where  it  has  ever 
since  been  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  of  fuel.  At  the  Restoration,  the 
quantity  imported  was  supposed  to  amount  to  about  200,000  chaldrons.  In  1C70,  the 
imports  had  increased  to  270,000  chaldrons.  At  the  Revolution,  they  amounted  to  about 
300,000  chaldrons,  and  have  since  gone  on  increasing  with  the  growing  magnitude  and 
population  of  the  city  ;  being,  in  1750,  about  500,000  chaldrons  ;  in  1800,  about  900,000 
chakh-ons;  and  at  j)resent  about  1,700,000  chaldrons.  —  (CampbclVs  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.   p.  30.  ;   Edington  on  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  41.  &c. ) 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  considering  that  coal  is,  in  this  country,  a  prime 
necessary  of  life,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  instruments  of  manufacturing 
industry,  that  it  would  have  been  exempted  from  every  species  of  tax  ;  and  that  every 
possible  facility  would  have  been  given  for  its  conveyance  from  the  mines  to  the  districts 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  other  places  in  want  of  it.  But  such,  we  regret  to  say, 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  coal  trade  of  Cireat  Britain  has  been  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  regulations.  From  a  very  early  jjcriod,  the 
corporation  had  undertaken  the  task  of  weigliing  and  measuring  tlie  coal  brouglit  to 
London;  and  had  been  accustomed  to  charge  8d.  a  ton  for  their  trouble.  In  1613,  the 
power  to  make  this  charge  was  confirmed  to  the  city  by  royal  charter,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  ordered  that  no  coal  should  be  unladen  from  any  vessel  till  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  given  leave.  The  right  to  charge  this  sum  according  to  the  chaldron  of  coal,  lias 
since  been  confirmed  to  the  city  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  as  the  labouring  meters,  not- 
withstanding they  have  been  very  well  paid,  have  received  only  5d.  out  of  the  8d.,  the 
balance  of  3d.  per  chaldron,  producing  at  present  about  20,000/.  a  year,  goes  to  the  city 
treasury. 

But  besides  the  above,  duties  for  civic  purposes  have  been  laid  on  the  coal  imported 
into  London  froin  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  downwards.  Ihey  were  originally  imposed 
in  1667,  after  the  great  fire,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  churclics  and  other 
public  edifices  ;  and  have  ever  since  been  continued,  to  enable  the  corporation  to  execute 
improvements  in  the  city ;  though  it  is  probable  most  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  few  improvements  could  be  so  great,  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  so  very- 
important  an  article  as  coal.  At  present,  a  duty  of  lOd.  per  chaldron,  denominated  the 
orphans'  duty,  is  appropriated,  until  1858,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  approaches  to 
London  Bridge. 

Exclusive  of  the  corporation  duties,  a  duty  payable  to  governm.ent  was  laid  on  all 
sea-borne  coal  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  which  was  only  repealed  in  1830.  This 
duty  was  at  once  glaringly  unjust  and  oppressive :  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  only  on 
those  parts  of  the  empire  to  which  coals  had  to  be  carried  by  sea  ;  and  oppressive,  inas- 
much as  it  amounted  to  full  Jifti/  per  cent,  upon  the  price  paid  to  the  coal  owner  for  the 
coal.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  the  mischief  that  this  tax  has  done  to  the  southern 
counties.  We,  however,  are  satisfied  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  south,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  north,  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  coal  tax.  This  tax,  after  being  long  stationary  at  5s.  a 
chaldron,  was  raised  to  9s.  4rf.  during  the  late  war;  but  was  reduced  to  6s.  in  1824. 
But  the  inequality  of  the  tax  was  not  confined  to  its  affecting  those  parts  only  of  the 
empire  to  which  coal  had  to  be  carried  by  sea.  Even  there  its  pressure  was  not  equal : 
for,  while  it  amounted  to  6s.  a  chaldron,  or  4s.  a  ton,  in  the  metropolis  and  all  the  south 
of  England,  it  only  amounted  to  Is.  7 ^d.  a  ton  on  coal  carried  by  sea  to  Ireland,  and 
to  Is.  8d.  on  that  carried  to  Wales  ;  while  Scotland  was  for  many  years  entirely  ex- 
empted from  the  duty. 

Besides  this  striking  partiality  and  injustice,  various  troublesome  Custom-house 
regulations  were  required,  in  consequence  of  distinctions  being  made  between  the  duties 
on  large  and  small  coal,  between  those  on  coal  and  culm  (a  species  of  coal),  and  coal 
and  cinders,  and  of  coal  being  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  into  Cornwall,  Devon, 
&c.  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  These  distinctions  are  now,  however,  wholly  abolished  ; 
and  no  duties  exist  on  coal  except  those  collected  in  London  and  a  few  othjr  ports,  and 
appropriated  to  local  purposes. 

A  small  supply  of  coal  was  of  late  years  brought  to  Lcndon   from  Staffordshire,  by 
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canal  navigation.  This  coal  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  1  s.  a  chaldron  ;  but  this  is  now 
also  repealed. 

The  regulations  to  which  the  sale  and  delivery  of  coals  have  been  subjected  in  the 
city  of  London,  have  been,  if  possible,. still  more  objectionable  than  the  duties  imposed 
on  them.  Instead  of  being  sold  by  weight,  all  coals  imported  into  the  Thames  have  been 
sold  by  measure.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sort  of  abuses  to  which  this  practice  has 
given  rise.  It  is  stated  by  the  celebrated  mathematician.  Dr.  Hutton,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Newcastle,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coal  trade,  that,  "  If  one  coal,  measur- 
ing exactly  a  cubic  yard  (nearly  equal  to  5  bolls),  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  moderate 
size,  it  will  measure  7^  bolls  ;  if  broken  very  small,  it  will  measure  9  bolls ;  which 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  measure  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
coals;  therefore,  accounting  by  weight  is. the  most  rational  method."  The  shippers 
were  well  aware  of  this,  and  insisted  upon  the  coal  owners  supplying  them  with  large 
coal  only ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  principle  carried,  that  all  coal  for  the  Lon- 
don market  was  screened,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or  passed  over  gratings,  to  sepa- 
rate the  smaller  pieces.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  coals  were  sold  in  all  their  subsequent 
stages  by  measure,  no  sooner  had  they  been  delivered  by  the  owner,  than  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  every  one  else  into  whose  hands  they  came  before  reaching  the  consumer, 
to  break  them  into  smaller  portions.  In  fact,  the  pi-ofit  of  many  of  the  retailers  in 
London  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  increase  of  measure  by  the  breakage  of  coal.  And 
Mr.  Brandling,  a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  coal  owner,  stated  to  the  Commons'  com- 
mittee, that,  in  consequence  of  the  breakage,  coals  are  reduced  in  London  to  a  size 
inferior  to  what  they  would  be,  were  they  put  on  board  unscreened,  and  subjected  to  no 
additional  breakage. 

The  statements  now  made  sufficiently  evince  the  nullity  of  all  the  regulations  en- 
forcing the  sale  of  coal  by  correct  measures :  for  even  though  these  regulations  had  been 
enforced,  instead  of  being,  as  they  usually  were,  wholly  neglected,  they  would  have  been 
of  almost  no  use  ;  inasmuch  as  any  dishonest  dealer  was  as  able  to  cheat,  by  breaking  his 
coals  a  little  smaller  than  usual,  as  if  he  had  sold  them  in  deficient  measures. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  useless  process  of  screening  has  been  very  great.  The 
quantity  of  coal  separated  by  it  has  amounted  in  some  cases  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  residue,  containing  a  portion  of  the  very  best 
coal,  is  burned  on  the  spot.  "  I  have  known,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  at  one  colliery,  as 
many  as  from  90  to  100  chaldrons  a  day  destroyed.  If  they  were  not  consumed,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  in  the  burnings  of  them  they  are  extremely 
destructive ;  they  destroy  the  crops  a  great  way  round,  and  we  pay  large  sums  for  injury 
done  to  the  crops,  and  for  damage  to  the  ground."  —  (First  Lords'  Rep.  p.  72.)  The 
waste  of  coal  has  been  in  this  way  enormous;  and  the  coal  owner  has  been  obliged  to 
charge  a  higher  price  upon  the  coal  sold,  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  quantity,  and  for  the  mischief  he  does  to  others  in  burning. 

The  fact,  that  so  monstrous  a  system  should  have  been  persevered  in  for  more  than  a 
century,  sets  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  absurdities  in  a 
very  striking  point  of  view.  Happily,  however,  the  nuisance  has  been  at  last  abated ; 
the  sale  of  coal  by  weight  taking  away  both  the  temptation  to  break  coal,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  screening. 

But  the  abuses  that  have  infected  the  coal  trade  were  not  confined  to  those  that  grew 
out  of  the  duties,  and  the  sale  by  measure.  They  have  insinuated  themselves  into  most 
departments  of  the  business  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  been  carried,  that  it  takes, 
at  this  moment,  a  larger  sum  to  convey  a  chaldron  of  coal  from  the  jjool,  a  little  below 
London  Bridge,  to  the  consumers  in  the  city,  than  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
the  coal  in  the  north,  including  the  expense  of  digging  them  from  the  mine,  their  con- 
veyance to  the  shore,  landlord's  rent,  &c.  !  The  following  statement  shows  the  various 
items  that  made  up  the  price  of  coal  to  the  London  consumer,  in  October,  ]  830,  distri- 
buted under  their  proper  heads.  They  have  been  carefully  abstracted  from  the  evidence 
before  the  parliamentary  committees. 
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Charges  up  to  the  Time  op  Arrival  in  the  Port  of  London. 

Coal  Owner. 
Paid  coal  owner  for  coals  .---.- 

Deduct  river  duty  paid  by  him  for  improvement  of  Sunderland  harbour 

Coal  Fitter. 
Keel  dues,  and  fittage  (including  seven  miles'  water-carriage) 

Ship  Onmer. 
For  freight,  including  insurance  of  ship  and  cargo,  pilotage,  seamen's  wages, 
wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  and  materials,  discharging  ballast,  &c.        -  -     0    8    6^ 
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Miinicipnl  Dues. 

Kiver  iluty,  as  above  - 

Vmx  duty,  lights,  &c.  paid  by  ship 


Brought  forward 

£  s. 


Charges  in  the  Pokt  of  Lovnov. 

Government  Tax  -  -  -  - 

Mvnic/pid  Dues. 
'JYinity  and  Nore  lights,  tonnage  duty,  Trinity  House  for  ballast,  &c. 
Entries,  &c.        -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

C  orporation  of  London  metage  ... 

Ditto  orphans'  dues  -  -  «  .  - 

1  )il  to  nu'ter's  pay  and  allowance  -  ._  .  . 

Ditto  market  dues      ....  -  - 

Ditto  Lord  M.iyor's  groundage,  &c.  -  .  .  . 

Ditto  land  metage        ---..- 
Ditto  undertaker  .--_.. 

Coal-whippcrs  .-••.. 

Coal  Factor. 
Factorage  and  del  credere  commission 

Coal  Merchant. 

buyer  s  commission  -  .  -  • 

Lighterage  .  -  .  - 

Cartage  -.»--.. 

Credit  .-.-.- 

Shootage  .»-.--. 

Add  for  even  money  .  -  ,  .  . 

(See  Com.  Rep.  p.  8.) 
Add  for  discount,  scorage,  and  ingrain*  (see  same  Rep.  p.  9.) 


Making  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  _  -  _ 

Which  is  thus  apportioned  :  — 

Coal  owner  for  coal  -  .  .  -  . 

Ship  owner,  &c.  for  voyage  to  London  .  -  . 

Government  duty,  corporation  charges,  and  London  coal  merchant 


0    0    3 
0    0    5i 


£  s.   d. 

0  10  y^ 


0  0    5 

0  0    2| 

0  0    4 

0  0  10 


0  0  4 

0  0  1 

0  0  Oi 

0  0  6 

0  0  1 

0  1  7 


0  1  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  0 

0  2  0 

0  1  3 

0  0  3 


0  12    6 
0    2    21 


0    6    0 


0    4    41 
0    0    4| 


0  14    8A 


0  13 

0  11 

1  5 


£  .t. 
0  13 


0  11    5§ 


2  10    71 


2  10    71 


Of  these  charges  but  little  reduction  need  be  looked  for  in  those  incurred  in  the  rivers  Tyne  and 
Wear,  and  in  the  rate  of  freight :  and  as  the  government  duty  of  6*.  per  chaldron  has  been  abolished, 
the  charges  that  admit  of  further  reduction  are  the  municipal  dues,  and  those  attending  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  the  consumers  ;  and  in  these,  ccrtanily,  there  is  ample  room  for  retrenchment. 

Of  the  items  which  make  up  the  sum  of  4,s'.  4|f/.  of  charges  in  the  port  of  London,  a  sum  of  Is.  2d. 
(IGrf.  as  orphan  duty,  appropriated  to  the  new  bridge,  and  4rf.  as  corporation  metage)  is  a  species  of 
public  tax.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  term  for  which  the  orphan  duty  is  appropriated  has  expired,  it 
ought  to  be  abolished;  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable  were  some  means  then  also  found  of"  indemni. 
fyiiig  tlie  corporation  for  the  4rf.  of  metage  claimed  by  them  ;  inasmuch  as  the  abolition  of.  t-hese  duties 
would  not  only  occasion  a  direct  saving  in  the  price  of  coal,  but  would  afford  great  fa.^lities  for  its 
delivery.  —  (See  post,  for  an  account  of  the  local  duties  in  183'J.) 

The  most  imjjortant  item,  in  those  forming  the  charges  in  the  port  of  I,ondon,  is  the  fee  of  the  coal- 
whippcr,  or  coal-heaver — that  is,  the  deliverer  of  the  coals  from  the  ship  to  the  barge  or  lighter.  This 
fee  is  about  1*.  Id.,  and  is  at  least  5  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  Newcastle  and  Sunderla;id  the 
filling  of  a  chaldron  of  coal  into  the  wagon  costs  from  \\d.  to  Ifrf. ;  and  admitting  tliat  to  raise  coal  from 
the  hold  is  a  little  more  difficult,  still,  if  4c^.  were  allowed,  it  would  be  a  most  liberal  pajment.  But  tlie 
truth  is,  that  this  item  should  be  struck  off  altogether.  "It  is  occasioned  by  a  regulation  peculiar  to 
the  Thames,  which  prevents  the  crews  of  colliers  from  performing  this  indispensable  part  of  their  pecu- 
liar duty.  In  the  outports,  to  which  luckily  this  preposterous  regulation  does  not  extend,  the  crews  act 
as  coal  heavers,  and  they  do  so  without  either  asking  or  obtaining  additional  wages.  And  there  certainly 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  case  would  be  materially  different  in  the  port  of  London, 
were  it  not  for  the  regulation  referred  to.  In  1829,  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  coal-heavers 
was  107,566/.  \Cs. ;  of  which  at  least  90,000/.  may  be  saved  to  the  citizens,  by  simply  allowing  the  crew  to 
perform  the  function  of  coal-heavers. 

Tlie  evidence  given  by  the  ship  owners  and  captains  before  the  parliamentary  committees  establishes, 
in  the  fullest  manner,  all  that  has  now  been  stated.  To  discharge  a  ship  when  loaded  with  fimber  is 
admitted  to  be  rather  more  difhcult  than  when  she  is  loaded  with  coal.  Luckily,  however,  the  masters 
of  all  ships  other  than  colliers  may  employ,  in  their  discharge,  either  the  crew,  or  such  other  labourers 
as  they  think  fit,  without  any  sort  of  interference.  And  it  is  proved,  that  while  the  cost  of  discharging 
a  ship  of  3(jO  Ions,  laden  with  coal,  amounts  to  about  36/.,  a  ship  of  the  same  burden,  laden  with  timber, 
may  be  discharged  for  9/.  or  10/.  —  (C'o7«.  Rep.  p.  321.)  This,  certainly,  is  a  subject  deserving  of  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  parliament. 

Besides  the  charge  of  8(/.  on  account  of  ship  metage,  there  has  been  a  further  charge  of  6d.  per  chal- 
dron on  account  of  land  metage.  But  the  new  regulations  enforcing  sale  by  weight  will  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  shij)  meters.  Their  inefficiency  for  all  useful  jmrposes  was  conclusively 
shown  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  parliamentary  committees.  In  fact,  the  system  of  metage  has 
rather  been  a  means  of  concealing  than  of  discovering  fraud. 

The  duties  apjjropriated  to  public  purposes,  those  claimed  by  the  city  of  London  as  private  property, 
and  those  required  to  liefray  the  cott  of  the  coal  exchange,  and  the  weighing  establishments,  .Vc,  are,  in 
future,  to  be  charged  in  the  aggregate  at  so  much  a  ton  on  the  coal  imported,  and  paid  into  the  City 
Chamberlain's  office :  accounts  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  duty  being  annually  prepared 
and  laid  before  parliament. 

But  the  charges  on  account  of  the  delivery  of  coal  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer  are  the  most  oppres- 
sive.   They  amount  in  all  to  no  less  than  14s.  8grf. !    One  item  is  lighterage,  being  a  sum  of  2s.  a  chaldron 


*  Scorage  and  ingrain  were  allowances  that  grew  out  of  the  system  of  selling  by  measure, 
system  is  now  repealed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 
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paid  for  conveying  the  coals  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf.  This  charge  seems  to  he  in  no  ordinary  degree 
exorbitant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buddie,  in  liis  evidence  [First  Lords'  Hep.  p.  l'.il.),  that  the  Tyne 
keelmen,  who  take  the  coals  from  the  spouts  or  staiths,  as  they  are  termed,  to  deliver  them  to  the  ships, 
are  paid  only  \s.  &f.  a  chaldron,  though  they  have  to  navigate  iho'r  keels  from  1  to  S  mites,  and 
though  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  shovel  the  coals  from  tlie  keels  into  the  port-holes  of  the  ships,  than 
from  a  lighter  to  a  wharf.  Were  the  charge  lor  lighterage  reduced  to  the  same  level  in  the  Thames  as 
in  the  Tyne,  it  would  not  certainly  exceed  8(/.  or  9d.  a  chaldron.  But  before  tins  desirable  result  can  be 
accomplished,  this  department  of  the  trade  must,  like  all  the  rest,  be  thrown  open.  Here  again  the 
trammels  of  monopoly  interfere.  At  present  no  individual  can  act  as  a  lighterman,  who  is  not  free  of  the 
Waterman's  Company,  and  who  has  not  served  7  years  as  an  apprentice  ui)on  the  river.  Competition  is 
thus  wholly  excluded,  and  the  charges  rendered  far  higher  than  they  would  be  under  a  different  system. 

The  next  item  in  the  charge  for  delivery  is  6s.  a  chaldron  for  cartage  from  the  wharf  to  the  con. 
sumer's  residence.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  charge,  is  by  comparing 
it  with  the  sums  charged  for  simdar  work  done  elsewhere.  Now,  assuming  the  average  weight  of  the 
chaldron  to  be  27  cwt,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  coals  are  carted  l^  mile,  the  charge  will  be 
2$.  5^d.  per  ton  per  mile  ;  but  in  the  north,  in  Durham,  Lancashire,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to  let  the  cartage  of 
coals"",  including  the  loading,  by  contract,  at  from  7c?.  to  8d.  a  ton  on  turnpike  roads,  and  9d.  and  lUd.  ora 
heavy  country  roads.  So  that  the  exi^ense  of  cartage  in  London  isfutcr  uv  five  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
in  the  north.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  by  the  greater  exj)ense  attending  the 
keep  of  men,  horses,  &c.  in  the  metropolis,  though  that  certainly  is  very  heavy.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  is 
owing  to  the  system  of. licensing  carts,  and  regulating  the  fees  of  cartage.  At  all  events  the  subject  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Exclusive  of  the  charge  of  6s.  for  cartage,  there  is  a  further  charge  of  Is.  6d.  for  shooting,  that  is,  for 
unloading  the  wagon  into  the  cellar.  Next  to  the  item  for  whippers,  this  is  the  most  outrageous  over- 
charge in  this  lengthened  catalogue  of  abuses.  There  are  thousands  of  labourers  in  London  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  work  for  3d.  or  4c/.,  for  which  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  pay 
\s.  6d.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  might  be  done  for  a  good  deal  le.-s.  Mr.  Buddie  says,  "  At  the  rate  we 
pay  our  wagon. men  for  filling  the  wagons,  1  believe  they  would  be  very  glad,  for  'id.,  to  heave  these  same 
coals  out  of  t!ie  cellar  again  up  the  hole,"  —  [First  Lords'  Rep.  p.  121.) ;  an  operation  which,  every  one 
knows,  would  be  about  lu  times  as  troublesome  as  pouring  them  down. 

Suoh  of  our  readers  as  may  have  gone  tiirough  these  statements  will,  we  think,  feel  but  little  disposed 
to  differ  from  the  committee  of  the  House  of  I^ords,  who  observe,  in  the  Second  Report,  "  that  in  every 
stage,  from  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  coal  merchant's  wharf,  and  thence  to  the  consumer's  cellar,  the 
regulations  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted  are  productive  of  delay,  of  an  aggravation  of  expense,  and 
an  encouragement  to  fraud  !  "  —  [Rei).  p.  8.) 

The  sale  of  coal  by  weight,  and  the  abolition  of  the  metage  system,  havle  undoubtedly  eradicated  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  abuses,  that  infected  the  trade.  But  the  statements  now  laid  before  the  reader 
show  that  there  are  other  departments  that  require  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  exorbitancy  of  the 
existing  charges  for  the  delivery  of  coal  from  the  ships  to  the  wharf,  and  for  carting,  shooting,  &c.  demand 
that  nothing  should  be  left  untried  that  may  have  any  chance  of  contributing  to  their  effectual  reduction. 

Regulations  as  to  Sale  in  London.  —  A  seller's  ticket  is  to  accompany  all  coals  sold  within  the  city  of 
London  and  its  environs,  specifying  the  species  of  coal,  and  the  number  of  sacks  and  weight  of  coal  sent. 
'J'he  coals  may  be  either  in  bags  containing  1  or  ii  cwt.,  or  in  bulk.  The  carman  is  in  all  cases  bound  to 
carry  a  weighing  machine  with  the  coal,  which  machine  is  to  be  made  confoimably  to  regulation  ;  and, 
upon  being  desired,  he  is  to  weigh  any  one  sack,  or  tlie  whole  sacks  in  his  wagon.  Penalty  on  refusing 
to  weigh,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the"weighing,  2U/.  Penalty  on  non-delivery  of  ticket  to  purchaser,  20^. 
In  the  event  of  the  weight  being  deficient,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  10/.  or  50/.,  according  to  deficiency. 
Quantities  of  less  than  560  lbs.  may  be  sold  without  being  weighed.  —  (1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.) 

In  order  to  save  trouble  in  collecting  the  duties  that  still  attach  to  coal  in  the  port  of  London,  the 
corporation  is  authorised  to  compound  with  the  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  importing  coal,  for 
the  tonnage  upon  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  A  certificate  of  such  composition,  expressing  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal,  cinders,  or  culm,  agreed  to  be  taken  as  the  cargo  of  the  ship  or  vessel  compounded 
for,  is  to  be  given  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  same,  and  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  quantity  on  board. 

When  no  composition  is  entered  into,  the  coal  is  to  be  weighed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  shipment ;  and  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  upon  the  weight  so  shipped. 

The  shipment  of  coal  in  the  Tyne  is  at  present  regulated  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c  72.,  commonly  called  the 
Turn  Act.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  make  all  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  be  loaded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arrive.  It  prevents  any  preference  being  given  to  particular  ships ;  and  renders  it  nearly 
impossible  for  any  coal  owner  to  give  constant  employment  to  any  vessel  in  the  trade  which  he  may  wish 
to  employ.  In  some  respects  this  act  is  probably  advantageous,  but,  on  the  whole,  its  policy  seems  very 
questionable.  Why  should  a  coal  owner  be  prevented  from  employing  certain  ships  in  preference  to 
others  ?  Under  this  act,  if  more  ships  engage  in  the  trade  than  can  be  profitably  employed  in  it,  the  loss 
produced  by  detention  in  port,  and  waiting  for  a  cargo,  instead  of  falling,  as  it  naturally  would,  were  the 
trade  free,  on  particular  ships,  and  driving  them  from  the  business,  falls  equally  on  every  ship  employed^ 
and  depresses  the  whole  trade.    'J'here  is  no  regulation  of  this  sort  in  the  Wear. 

Exportation  of  Coal.  —  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  a  duty  of  175.  6d.  a  chaldron  was  laid  on 
all  large,  and  of  4*.  6d.  a  chaldron  on  all  small  coal  exported.  '1  he  first  of  these  duties  is  quite  ex- 
cessive; and  is  not  to  be  vindicated,  unless  the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  coal  were  admitted. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  small  coal  is  the  only  species  used  in  manufactories,  no  ground  could  he  assigned 
for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  round  coal,  except  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  mines.  But  the  state- 
ments previously  made  show  the  futility  of  this  apprehension.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  as 'to  the  policy  of  the  reduction  that  has  recently  been  made  in  the  duty  on  large  coal  exported. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  might  have  been  carried  a  good  deal  further,  with  advantage  to  the  revenue 
and  to  ail  parties.  —  (For  the  existing  duties  on  coal  exported,  see  Tariff.) 

Price  of  Coal. — The  following  is  an  account  of  the  contract  price  of  coal  supplied  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  the  undermentioned  years  :  — 


Years. 

I'er  Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per  Clialdron. 

Years. 

Per  Chaldron. 

£      s.     d. 

£    s.      d. 

£      s.      d. 

1730 

1      4      6 

1785 

1     14      2| 

1824 

'2      3      8 

1735 

1      5      0 

1790 

1     14      4^ 

18i'5 

2      3      2 

1740 

1       9      0 

1795 

1     19      9 

1826 

2      0      4 

1745 

1     10      0 

1800 

2     U      7 

1827 

2      1      5i 

1750 

1      7      71 

1805 

2     11       8f 

1828 

2      0      8i 

1755 

1      8      7| 

1810 

SOB 

1829 

1     16      7 

1760 

1     12      S' 

18)5 

2     15      62 

18.-30 

1    12   n 

1765 

1     12      4.4 

1820 

•2      5      9 

1831 

1      7      0 

1770 

1       9       lA 

1821 

2      G      6 

18^2 

1       4      3 

1775 

1     10     lU 

1822 

2      4      6i 

1780 

1     17      £f 

1S2J 

2      6      7 

(See  art.  Prices.) 

This  table  sets  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  coals,  and  of  the  other  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  trade,  in  a  very  striking  point  cf  view. 
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Imports  of  Cofil  into  London,  and  public  Duties  thereon.  —  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
(Oil  and  cuiin  (small  coal)  imported  into  London  during  each  of  the  7  years  ending  with  1832,  the  public 
>: Lilies  charged  on  the  same,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  197.  Sess.  1833.) 


Coals,  Cinder,-, 

,  and  Culm,  imiiorted  into  the  Port  of  London. 

Years. 

Total  Quantity  imported, 

Stated  in  Tons,  allowing 
Stated  in     --i^  cwt.  t.>  the  Chaldron, 
Chaldrons.    1  &  '2  Will.  4.  c.  7G.  s.  44. 

Rates  of  Public  Duties  charged  on  Importation. 

Produce  of 
the  Duties. 

1826 
1827 
1828 

18:9 

1831 
1832 

1,600,229              2,040,291 
1,476,331               1,882,321 
1,537,694              1,<^6(),.559 
1,583,511              2,018,975 
1,630,804             2,079,275 
1,604,151              2,045,^92 
1,677,708             2,139,078 

("Coals and  cinders:                                                     "] 

Charged  by  measure,  ds.  per  chaldron. 
]         Charged  by  weight,  45.  per  ton.                            I 
j  Culm,  6f/.  per  chaldron.                                                  ' 

("Duties  repealed  from  1st  of  March,  1831,  per  > 
U     actl&^Will.4.  c.  16.                                       Si 

£ 

467,852 
4l6,h04 
443,217 
464,659 
467,716 
40,702 

Account  of  the  various  Local  or  Municipal  Duties  charged  on  Coals  imported  into  the  Port  of  London 
since  182.5;  specifying  such  Duties  in  detail,  the  Rate  of  each,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  annually  pro- 
duced  by  each.  —  (/^a;7.  Paper,  No.  296.  Sess.  1833.) 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1826 

1827 
1828 
1829 
i8;>0 
1831 


185 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
183!! 
1831 
1832 


Description  of  Dutie 


Rate  of  each  Duty.    ( 


Annual  Produce 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
18S2 
1826 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Duty  on  coals  delivered  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1827,] 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  5th  &  6th  of  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  10.,  fori 
the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  other  creditors  of  the  city  of  Lon-l 
don,  and  continued  by  various  acts  of  parliament  for  effectingi 
public  works  -  -  -  -  _  -| 

Additional  metage  duty,  pursuant  to  the  said  act  of  5&  6  W.  &  M. 
and  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  orphans'  fund 

Ditto  -  .  .... 

Ditto 

Ditto  -  .  .  ... 

Ditto  ....  .  . 

Ditto  ...... 

Commutation  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.  for  the 

said  unties  of  6rf.  and  M.  per  chaldron,  continued  by  the  act  of 

10  Geo.  4.  c.  136.  (or  making  the  api)roaches  to  London  Hndge 

Duty  charged  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  134.    for  establishing  a    market  in 

the  city  of  London  for  the  sale  of  coals  ... 

Ditto  ...... 

Ditto        -  -  -  .  .  .        - 

Ditto  ...... 

Ditto        -  -  .  .  .  .        .; 

Ditto,  including  267/.  Ra-.  C^d.  for  duty  on  coals  impcrtcl  inl 

1831,  but  delivered  in  18^2  -  -  .         .1 

Continued  by  the  actof  the  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.  for  the  suppoit  ofi 

the  said  market,  and  for  paying  the  compensations  oi  the  l.-md; 

coal-meters  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex,  for  the] 

al)olition  of  their  otliccs  -  -     •      .  "        "i 

Duty  payable  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  for  metage 

Ditto  .  -  .  .  -  - 

Ditto  -  -  .  .  -        .! 

Ditto  ....  -i 

Ditto  .  .  .; 

Ditto  ...  .  -  .! 

Commutation  for  the  said  duty  of  4f/.  per  chaldron,  water-bailliagei 
and  groundage  of  coals,  and  fees  to  I>ord  Mayor  on  permit,  &c. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.,  chargeable  with 
the  compensations  to  the  clerks,  otlicers,  and  deputy  sea-coall 
meters,  for  the  abolition  of  their  places  by  the  said  act        .      .     M. 


6d.  per  chald. 

4rf.  per  chald. 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
.      ditto 

ditto 
ditto 


8d.  per  ton    - 

Id.  per  chald. 
ditto 
ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 


65,548    3  5 

59,2P2    9  9 

63,211  14  6 

i65,ti29  14  10 

66,689  10  11 

65,364  15  6 


71,020    5    4 


ditto 


]d.  per  ton    . 

4d.  per  chald. 

ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 
ditto 


per  ton 


Hrf.  per  New-"| 
1  castle,  ore? 


dou-  I 


Duty  of  water-bailliage  on  coals  and  groundage  of  colliers,  pav-U  ^j      ,'  ,^       7  I 
able  to  the  corporation  of  London  by  non-freemen  only  '  -:  1  c^     „„..  ^i,:^  t 


Di 


itto  .  .  . 

itto  .  .  .  .  .         .! 

Ditto  -  -  .  -  .  J 

Ditto  .  .  .  -  .         . 

Ditto  ...... 

Commuted  by  said  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.,  as  before  stated  j 

Fees  payable  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  permit  and  regis-i 

tering  certificates  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  coals,  pursuant! 

to  the  act  9  Anne,  c.  £8.  -  .  .  - 

Ditto  -  -  .  .  -        - 

Ditto  ...  .  .  . 

Ditto  -  -  .  .  .  . 

Ditto  -  -  .  .  .  . 

Ditto  ...  -  . 

Commuted  under  the  said  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c  76.,  as  before  men- 
tioned, i 


j  I  6d.    per   ship  I 
'  (.groundagr       ' 

-  ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

.      ditto 

-  ditto 


l5.  6<A  per  ship 

ditto 
.      ditto 

ditto 
.  ditto 
-      ditto 


6,649  8 
6,091  18 
6.472  15 
6,639  18 


6,785 
6,86J 


9  11 

2    Qi 


8,877  10 

8 

26,624    1 

4 

24,367  12 

11 

2.?,893  13  11 

26,559  13  10 

27,141  19 

5 

26,390  14 

0 

35,510    2    8 


9P9    4    7dl 


903  11 
942  11 
990  2 
1,010 
t91  15 
Nil 


5  Oi 


517  11 
467  16 
41^5  19 
515  13 
524  19 
4S1  14 
Nil. 


I 

Note.  —  The  act  of  the  47  Geo.  3.  c.  68.  (repealed  by  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  76  )  imposed  a  duty  of  6d. 
per  chaldron  on  all  coals  sold  by  wharf  measure,  and  I5.  per  5  chaldrons,  sold  by  pool  measure  ;  but  the 
corporation  of  London  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  those  duties  paid  in  the  districts  of 
Westminster,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  —  Guildhall,  16th  of  May,  1833. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  various  local  and  municipal  duties  charged  on  coal  in  the  port  of 
London  in  1832,  amounted  to  115,407/.  I85.  8rf.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  15.  4^^.  per  chaldron  on  the  coal 
imported  that  year.  Were  these  duties  wholly  abolished,  or  commuted  for  some  other  tax,  and  all  regu- 
lations as  to  the  unloading  of  ships  in  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  those  necessarv  to  preserve  order, 
swept  oft;  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  materially  reduced. 
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COASTING  TRADE,  the  trade  or  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea  between  two  or 
more  ports  or  places  of  the  same  country. 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  countries  to  exclude  foreigners  from  all  participation 
in  the  coasting  trade.  This  policy  began  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz. 
c.  5. ),  or,  perhaps,  at  a  more  remote  era ;  and  was  perfected  by  the  acts  of  navigation 
jiassed  in  1651  and  1660.  A  vast  number  of  regulations  have  been  since  enacted  at  dif- 
fLicnt  periods.  The  existing  rules  with  respect  to  it,  which  have  been  a  good  deal 
simplified,  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  and  are  as  follow :  — 

Definition  of  Coasting  Trade.  —  All  trade  by  sea  from  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  other 
part  tliereof,  or  from  one  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  another  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  coasting  trade, 
and  all  ships  while  employed  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  coasting  ships;  and  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  however  situated  with  regard  to  any  other  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  in  law,  with  reference 
to  each  other,  to  be  parts  beyond  the  seas  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  trade  or  navigation  or  revenue  of 
this  realm.  —  §  105. 

Lords  of  Treasury  to  regulate  what  shall  be  deemed  trading  by  Sea  under  this  Act.  —  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  to  determine  and  direct  in  what  cases  the  trade  by 
water  from  any  place  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  of  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  trade  by  sea  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  or  of  any  act  relating  to  the  customs.  —  \  106.         ' 

Coasting  Ship  confined  to  coasting  Voyage.  —  No  goods  shall  he  carried  in  any  coasting  ship,  except  such 
as  shall  be  laden  to  be  so  carried  at  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  some  port  or  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively  ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  laden  on  boaid  any  shii)  to  be  carried  coastwise 
until  all  goods  brought  in  such  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  have  been  unladen  ;  and  if  any  goods 
shall  be  taken  into  or  put  out  of  any  coasting  ship  at  sea  or  over  the  sea,  or  if  any  coasting  ship  shall 
touch  at  any  place  over  the  sea,  or  deviate  from  her  voyage,  unless  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
ox  if  the  master  of  any  coasting  ship  which  shall  have  touched  at  any  place  over  the  sea  shall  not  declare 
the  same  in  writing  under  his  hand  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  where  such  ship  shall  afterwards  first  arrive,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  200/. —  ^  107. 

Before  Goods  be  laden  or  unladen.  Notice  of  Intention,  8(C.  to  he  given,  and  proper  Documents  to  issve. 
~-No  goods  shall  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  be  carried  coastwise,  nor  having  been  brought  coastwise  shall  be  unladen  in  any  such  port  or 
place  from  any  ship,  until  due  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the  master,  shall  have  been  given  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller,  by  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  of  the  intention  to  lade 
goods  on  board  the  same  to  be  so  carried,  or  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  with  goods  so  brought,  as  the  case 
may  be,  nor  until  proper  documents  siiall  have  been  granted  as  herein-after  directed  for  the  lading  or  for 
the  unlading  of  such  goods  ;  and  such  goods  shall  not  be  laden  or  unladen  except  at  such  times  and  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  are  herein-after  di- 
rected; and  all  goods  laden  to  be  so  carried,  or  brought  to  be  so  unladen,  contrary  hereto,  shall  be 
forfeited.  —  ^  108. 

Particulars  in  Notice.  —  In  such  notice  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the  name 
of  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the  port  to  which  she 
is  bound  or  from  which  she  has  arrived,  and  the  name  or  description  of  the  wharf  or  place  at  which 
her  lading  is  to  be  taken  in  or  discharged,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  notice  shall  be  signed  by  the 
master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kejjt  by  the 
collector,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested  ;  and  every  such  notice  for  the  unlading  of 
I  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  delivered  within  24  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  a 
penalty  of  20/.  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  and  in  every  such  notice  for  the  lading 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  stated  the  last  voyage  on  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  arrived 
at  such  port;  and  if  such  voyage  shall  have  been  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  there  shall  be  produced  with 
such  notice  a  certificate  from  the  j)roper  officer  of  the  discharge  of  all  goods,  if  any,  brought  in  such  ship, 
and  of  the  due  clearance  of  such  ship  or  vessel  inwards  of  such  voyage.  —  \  109. 

From  and  to  Ireland.  —  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  coasting  ship  at  any  port  in  Great  Britain  from  Irelard. 
,or  at  any  port  in  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  within  24  hours  after  such 
arrival,  attend  and  cteliver  such  notice,  signed  by  him,  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  ;  and  if  such  sliip 
shall  have  on  board  any  goods  subject  on  arrival  to  any  duty  of  excise,  or  any  goods  which  had  been 
imported  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
packages  containing  the  same,  shall  be  set  forth  in  such  notice;  and  if  there  shall  be  no  such  goods  on 
board,  then  it  shall  be  declared  in  such  notice  that  no  such  goods  are  on  board  ;  and  the  master  shall  also 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  voyage  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  ; 
and  every  master  who  shall  fail  in  due  time  to  deliver  such  notice,  and  truly  to  answer  such  que.<tions, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  \  110. 

After  Notice  given  of  lading.  Collector  may  grant  a  general  Sufferance.  —  When  due  notice  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  lading  of  the  intention  to  lade  goods  on  board  any 
coasting  ship,  such  collector  or  comptroller  shall  grant  a  general  sufferance  for  the  lading  of  goods  (with- 
out specifying  the  same)  on  board  such  ship,  at  the  wharf  or  place  which  shall  be  expressed  in  such  suf. 
ferance ;  and  such  sufferance  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  lading  of  any  sort  of  goods,  except 
such,  if  any,  as  shall  be  expressly  excepted  therein  :  provided  always,  that  before  any  sufferance  be 
granted  for  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  subject  to  any  export  duty  other  than  any  ad  valoretn 
duty,  the  master  or  owner  of  any  such  ship,  or  the  shipper  of  such  goods,  shall  give  bond,  with  one  sutii- 
cient  surety,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  that  the  same  shall  be  landed  at  the  port  for  which  such 
«ufJerance  is  required,  or  shall  be  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  hia 
Majesty's  customs. —  ^111. 

Master  of  Coasting  Vessel  to  keep  a  Cargo  Book.  —  The  master  of  every  coasting  ship  shall  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  cargo  book  of  the  same,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  master,  and  of  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  of  the  port  to  which  bound  on  each  voyage ;  and  in  which  book  shall  be  entered, 
at  the  port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on  board  such  ship,  stating  the  descriptions  of  the 
packages,  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  the  goods  therein,  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of 
any  goods  stowed  loose,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees,  as  far  as  any  of  such 
particulars  shall  be  known  to  him;  and  in  which  book,  at  the  port  of  discharge,  shall  be  noted  the 
respective  days  upon  which  any  of  such  goods  be  delivered  out  of  such  ship,  and  also  the  respective  times 
of  departure  from  the  port  of  lading,  and  of  arrival  at  any  port  of  unlading  ;  and  such  master  shall  pro- 
duce such  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  coast-waiter  or  other  proper  officer,  so  often  as  the  same  shall  be 
demanded,  and  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  or  remark  therein;  and  if  such  master  shall  fail 
carrectly  to  keep  such  hook,  or  to  produce  the  same,  or  if  at  any  time  there  be  found  on  board  such  ship 
any  goods  not  entered  in  the  cargo  hook  as  laden,  or  any  goods  noted  as  delivered,  or  if  at  any  time  it  be 
found  that  any  goods  entered  as  laden,  or  any  goods  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  board,  the  master 
of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.  ;  and  if,  upon  examination  at  the  port  of  lading,  any  p;ickage 
entered  in  the  cargo  book  as  containing  any  foreign  goods  shall  be  found  not  to  contain  such  goods,  such 
package,  with  its  contents,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  at  the  port  of  discharge  any  package  shall  be  found 
to  contain  any  foreign  goods  which  are  not  entered  in  such  book,  such  £oods  shall  be  forfeited. —  \  112. 
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Accounts  of  Foreign  Goods,  SfC.  to  be  delivered  to  Collector.  —  Before  any  coasting  ship  shall  depart  from 
the  port  of  lading,  an  account,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  same,  all  fairly  written,  and  signed  by  the 
master,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller;  and  in  such  account  shall  be  set  forth  such 
particulars  as  are  required  to  be  entered  in  the  cargo  book  of  all  foreign  goods,  and  of  all  goods  subject  to 
export  duty  'other  than  any  ad  Vdlorem  duty),  and  of  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  laden  on  board, 
and  generally,  whether  any  other  British  goods  or  no  other  British  goods  be  laden  on  board,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  whether  such  "ship  be  wholly  laden  with  British  goods  not  being  of  any  of  the  descriptions 
before  mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the  collector  or  comi)troller  shall  select  and  retain  one  of  such 
accounts,  and  shall  return  the  other,  dated  and  signed  by  him,  and  noting  the  clearance  of  the  ship 
thereon  ;  and  such  account  shall  be  the  clearance  of  the  siiip  for  the  voyage,  and  the  transire  for  the  goods 
expressed  therein  ;  and  if  any  such  account  be  false,  or  shall  not  correspond  with  the  cargo  book,  the 
master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.  —  §  US. 

Transire  to  be  delivered  to  Collector  —  Before  any  goods  be  unladen  from  any  coasting  ship  at  the  port 
of  discharge,  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  the  transire  to  the  co). 
lector  or  comptroller  of  such  port,  who  shall  thereupon  grant  an  order  for  the  unlading  of  such  ship  at 
the  wharf  or  place  specified  in  such  order  :  provided  always,  that  if  any  of  the  goods  on  board  such  ship 
be  subject  to  any  duty  of  customs  or  excise  payable  on  arrival  coastwise  at  such  port,  the  master,  owner, 
wharfinger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  or  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  shall  also  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  bill  of  the  entry  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  expressed  in  words  at  length,  together 
with  a  copy  thereof,  in  which  all  sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  shall  pay  down  all 
duties  of  customs,  or  produce  a  permit  in  respect  of  all  duties  of  excise,  which  shall  be  due  and  payable 
on  any  of  such  goods,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  grant  an 
order  for  the  landing  of  such  goods,  in  the  pi-esence  or  by  the  authority  of  the  coast-waiter.  —  ^  114. 

Collector  in  certain  Cases  may  grant  general  Transire  for  Coasting  Vessels.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  in  the  cases  herein-after  mentioned,  to  grant  for  any  coasting  ship  a  general 
transire,  to  continue  in  force  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  for  the  lading  of 
any  goods  (except  such  goods,  if  any,  as  shall  be  exjiressly  excepted  therein),  and  for  the  clearance  of  the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  .shall  be  laden,  and  for  the  unlading  of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  discharge;  (that 
is  to  say,) 

For  any  si)ip  regularly  tiading  between  places  in  the  river  Severn  eastward  of  the  Holmes  ; 
For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  river  Humber  ; 
For  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
¥ov  any  ship  regularly  trading  between  places  to  be  named  in  the  transire,  and  carrying  only  manure, 

lime,' chalk,  stone,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  earth,  not  being  fullers'  earth  : 
Provided  always,  that  such  transire  shall  be  written  in  the  cargo  book  herein-before  required  to  be  kept 
by  the  masters  of  coasting  ships  :  provided  also,  that  if  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  at  any  time 
revoke  such  transire,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  slii}),  or  shall  be 
given  to  any  of  the  crew  when  on  board  the  ship,  or  shall  be  entered  in  the  cargo  book  by  any  officer  of 
the  customs,  such  transire  shall  become  void,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  by  the  master  or  owner  to  the 
collector  or  com|)troller.  —  ^  115. 

Coast.wailer,  ^c.  maij  go  on  board  and  examine  any  Coasting  Ship.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  in  any  case, 
and  at  all  legal  times,  for  the  coast- waiter,  and  also  for  the  landing-waiter,  and  for  the  searcher,  and  for 
any  other  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  to  go  on  board  any  coasting  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  at  any  period  of  her  voyage,  and  strictly  to  search  such  ship,  and 
to  examine  all  goods  on  board,  and  all  goods  being  laden  or  unladen,  and  to  demand  all  documents  which 
ought  to  be  on  board  such  ship.  —  ^  116. 

Titnes  and  Places  for  landing  and  shipping.  —  No  goods  shall  be  unshipped  from  any  ship  arriving 
coastwise  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  no  goods  shall  be  shipped,  or  water, 
borne  to  be  shipped,  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  but  only 
on  days  not  being  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  in  the  daytime,  (that  is  to  say,)  from  the  1st  of  September 
until  the  last  day  of  March  betwixt  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  until  the 
1st  (jf  September  betvveen  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  shall 
any  such  goods  be  so  unshipped,  shipped,  or  v/aterborne,  unless  in  the  presence  or  v/ith  the  authority  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  nor  unless  at  places  which  shall  be  appointed  or  approved  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs.  —  §  117. 

Goods  prohibited  or  restrained.  —  Whenever  any  goods  which  may  be  prohibited  to  be  exported  by  pro- 
clamation or  by  order  in  council  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  so  prohibited,  it  shall  be  lawful 
in  such  proclamation  or  order  in  council  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  carrying  of  such  goods  coastwise  ;  and 
if  any  such  goods  sliall  be  cwrried  coastwise,  or  shall  be  shipped  or  wateiborne  to  be  carried  coastwise, 
contrary  to  any  such  jirohibiticn  or  restriction,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  118. 

Dues  of  the  City  of  London.  —  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  dues  payable  to  the  city  on  articles  im- 
ported coastwise  to  he  ascertained  and  collected,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  all  or  any  of  tlie  following  goods, 
viz.  firkins  of  butter,  tons  of  cheese,  fish,  eggs,  salt,  fruit,  roots  eatable,  and  onions,  brought  coastwise 
into  the  port  of  the  said  city,  and  which  are  liable  to  the  said  dues,  be  landed  or  unshipped  at  or  in  the 
said  i)ort  before  a  proper  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  said  dues  shall  have  been  obtained,  such  goods 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  .seized  by  an  officer  of  customs  empowered  to  seize  any  goods  that  may  be 
landed  without  due  cntry'thereof.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4r.  c.  56.  §  15.) 


Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  which  have  entered  at  and 
cleared  out  from  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain,  from  1827  to  1831,  both  inclusive.  —  [Farl.  Paper ^  No.  4^9. 
Sess.  1832.) 


Years. 

Tonnage  entered 
Inwards. 

Tonnage  cleared 
Outwarils. 

Years. 

Tonnage  entered 
Inwards. 

Tonnage  cleared 
Outwards. 

1827 
1828 
1829 

8,186,004 
8,811,109 
8,P33,6.'33 

8,648,868 
8,957,286 
9,1.08,525 

1830 
1831 

9,121,619 
9,176,758 

9,439,09t) 
9,372,870 

COBALT  (Ger.  Kohalt ;  Du.  Kohal ;  Sw.  Coholt ,  Fr.  Cobalt;  It.  CohaJto ; 
Rus.  Kobolt ;  Lat.  Cohaltum),  a  mineral  of  a  grey  colour,  with  a  shade  of  red,  and  by  no 
means  brilliant.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell ;  is  rather  soft ;  specific  gravity  about 
8*6.  Sometimes  it  is  compcsed  of  plates,  sometimes  of  grains,  and  sometimes  of  small 
fibres  adhering  to  each  other.  Its  oxides  are  principally  employed.  — (See  Smalts,  or 
Smaltz. )  They  form  the  most  permanent  blue  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
colouring  power  of  oxide  of  cobalt  on  vitrifiable  mixtures  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  metal.  One  graiti  gives  a  full  blue  to  240  grains  of  glass.  — (  Thomson's 
Chemistri/,  and  Ure's  Dictionary.') 


COCCULUS  INDICUS.  — COCO.  SOI 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  or  INDIAN  BERRY  (Sans.  Kahamm-i ;  Malay, 
Tuha-hidyi),  the  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  Cocculus,  a  large  tree  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  a  small  kidney-sliajied  berry,  having  a  white  kernel  inside,  of  a  most 
unpleasant  taste.  It  is  of  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  quality,  and  has  been  employed 
to  adulterate  ale  and  beer.  But  its  employment  in  that  way  is  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  200/.  upon  the  brewer,  and  of  500/.  upon  the  seller  of  the  drug,  by  the 
56  Geo.  3.   c.  58. 

COCHINEAL  (Ger.  Koschenilje ;  Du.  Conchenilje ;  Fr.  Cochenille ;  It.  Cocciniglia ; 
Sp.  Cochinilla,  Grana ;  Port.  Cochenilha ;  Rus.  Konssenel),  an  insect  ( Coccus  cacti) 
found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands ;  but  it 
is  in  Mexico  only  that  it  is  reared  with  care,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  a  small  insect,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley  ;  and  was 
generally  believed,  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to 
be  a  sort  of  vegetable  grain  or  seed.  There  are  two  sorts  or  varieties  of  cochineal :  the 
best  or  domesticated,  which  the  Spaniards  called  grana  firm,  or  fine  grain  ;  and  the  wild, 
which  they  call  grana  sylvestra.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter ;  pro- 
bably because  its  size  has  been  improved  by  the  favourable  effects  of  human  care,  and  of  a 
more  copious  and  suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  from  the  Cactus  cochinellifer,  during 
many  generations.  Wild  cochineal  is  collected  six  times  in  the  year ;  but  that  which  is 
cultivated  is  only  collected  thrice  during  the  same  period.  The  insects  are  detached 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  by  a  blunt  knife  ;  they  are  then  put  into  bags,  and 
dipi)ed  in  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  though 
they  lose  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  process,  about  600,000  or  700,000  ]I>s. 
(etjch  pound  being  supposed  to  contain  70,000  insects)  are  brought  annually  to  Europe. 
It  is  jjrincipally  used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  esteemed  colours.  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a  violet  crimson  ;  the  alcoholic  of  a  deep  crimson;  and  the  alkaline 
of  a  deep  purple,  or  rather  violet  hue.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each  containing  about 
200  lbs.  ;  and  has  the  appearance  of  small,  dry,  shrivelled,  rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a 
deep  brown,  purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  with  a  white  matter  between  the  wrinkles.  In 
this  state  they  suffer  no  change  from  length  of  keeping.  Dr.  Bancroft  says  that  that 
cochineal  is  the  best,  which  "  is  large,  plump,  dry,  and  of  a  silver  white  colour  on  the 
surface." 

The  species  of  cochineal  called  grayiilla,  or  dust,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be 
prip.cipally  formed  of  grana  sylvestra.  The  insects  of  which  it  consists  are  smaller  than 
tiiose  comi)osing  the  fine  cochineal  ;  and  it  does  not  yield  more  than  a  third  of  the 
colouring  matter  that  is  yielded  by  the  latter.  The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into 
India  in  1795;  but  a  very  inferior  sort  only  is  produced.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  Java,  and  Spain,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  —  (  TlLomson''s  Dispensa- 
tory ;    Bancroft  on  Colours,  See. ) 

The  imports  of  cochineal  usually  vary  from  1,100  to  1,650  bags,  or  from  220,000  to 
330,000  lbs.  In  1831,  the  quantity  imported  amounted  to  224,371  lbs.;  of  which 
95,728  lbs.  were  brought  from  Mexico,  69,824  lbs.  from  the  United  States,  51,146  lbs. 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  4,370  lbs.  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign  West  Indies. 
The  exports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about  90,000  lbs.  The  duty  on  foreign 
cochineal  was  reduced,  in  1826,  from  1^.  per  lb.  to  6d.  At  an  average  of  the  3 
years  ending  M'ith  1831,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  148,131  lbs. 
a  year. 

The  price  of  cochineal  fluctxiated  very  much  during  the  war,  partly  on  accoimt  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  occasionally  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  being  an  article  of  direct  government  expenditure.  In  1814,  the  price  of  the  best 
cochineal  was  as  high  as  36s.  and  39s.  ;  and  it  has  since  gone  on  regularly  declining, 
with  hardly  a  single  rally,  till  it  has  sunk  to  8s.  or  10s.  Previously  to  the  war  it  had  never 
been  under  12s.  or  13s.  Lac  dye  has  recently  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  dyeing 
scarlet  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  consumption  of  cochineal,  occasioned, 
no  doubt,  partly  by  its  cheapness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  some  change  of  fashion,  has 
been  materially  increased  since  1824.  This,  however,  h-as  not  had  any  material  in- 
fluence on  its  price ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  long  continuance  of  low  prices, 
without  any  diminution  of  imports,  that  they  are  still  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  growers 
of  the  article.  —  (  Tooke  on  High  and  Low  Prices ;  Cook's  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  for 
1830  ;   Pari.  Papers,  Sfc.) 

COCOA.      See  Cacao. 

COCO,  COKER,  OR,  more  properly,  COCOA  NUTS  (Ger.  Kohosniisse ;  Du.  Ko^ 
kosnooten  ,-  Fr.  and  Sp.  Cocos ;  It.  Cocchi ;  Rus.  Kokos ;  Sans.  Narikela),  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  palm  tree  (  Cocos  nucifera  Lin. ).  This  tree  is  common  almost  every  where 
within  the  tropics,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  50  to  90  feet;  it  has  no  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  from  12  to  14  feet  in 
length,  with  a  very  strong  middle  rib.      The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head ;  the 
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external  rind  is  thin,  tough,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour  ;  beneath  this  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  very  tough  fibrous  matter,  which  is  used  in  many  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  and  coarse  sail-cloth  —  (see  Coir)  ;  within  this  fibrous  coating  is  the  shell  of  the 
nut,  which  is  nearly  globular,  very  hard,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  used  for  many 
domestic  purposes ;  the  kernel  is  white,  in  taste  and  firmness  resembling  that  of  a  hazel 
nut ;  it  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  the  hollow  being  filled  Avith  a  milky  fluid.  While  the 
nut  is  green,  the  whole  hollow  of  the  shell  is  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  refreshing,  agree- 
able, and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  solid  part  of  the  ripe  kernel  is  extremely  nutritious, 
but  rather  indigestible.  The  kernels  yield  by  expression  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which, 
when  recent,  is  equal  to  that  of  sweet  almonds ;  but  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  then 
employed  by  painters.  A  tree  generally  yields  about  100  nuts,  in  clusters  near  the  top 
of  about  a  dozen  each.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  made  into  boats,  rafters,  the  frames  of 
houses,  and  gutters  to  convey  water.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  buildings ;  and 
are  wrought  into  mats,  baskets,  and  many  other  things,  for  which  osiers  are  employed 
in  Europe ;  so  that  every  part  of  it  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose. 

If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor,  called 
palm  wine  or  toddy.  It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh ;  kept  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  more 
poignant  and  agreeable ;  but  next  day  it  begins  to  grow  sour,  and  in  the  space  of 
24  hours  is  changed  into  vinegar.  When  distilled,  it  produces  the  best  species  of  Indian 
arrack ;  it  also  yields  a  great  deal  of  sugar.  Toddy  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
palms,  but  that  of  the  Cocos  nucifera  is  the  best.  —  ■(  See  Ainslie's  Materia  Indica ; 
Rees's  Ci/dopcedia,  ^c.) 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  preparation  of  cocoa  oil,  which 
promises  to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  by  making  it  available  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  and  soap,  and  for  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  previously 
applicable. 

The  palm  oil  met  with  in  the  market  is  not  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nucifera,  but 
from  another  species  of  palm.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  — (See 
Palm  Oil.) 

Cocoa  nuts  are  produced  in  immense  quantities  in  Ceylon,  forming,  with  their  pro- 
ducts,—  oil,  arrack,  and  coir,  —  the  principal  articles  of  exjoort  from  that  island.  They 
are  also  very  abundant  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  Siam,  and  on  several  places  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Cocoa  oil  is  in  very  extensive  use  all  over  India,  and  large  quantities 
are  manufactured  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  that  imported  from  Ceylon. 

The  duty  on  cocoa  nuts,  which  is  imposed  by  tale,  was  judiciously  reduced  in  1832. 
from  5s.  per  120  on  those  from  a  British  possession  to  Is.  per  1,200;  those  from  a 
foreign  country  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

COD  (Ger.  Kahljau,  Bakalau ;  Du.  Kabeljaauw,  Baukaelja ;  Da.  Kahliau,  Skr"A- 
torsh,  Bakelau ,-  Sw.  Kabeljo,  Bakelau ;  Fr.  Morue,  Cahillaud ;  It.  Baccala,  Baccalare , 
Sp.  Bacalao  ;  Port.  Bacalhdo ;  Lat.  Gadus),  a  species  of  fish,  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  "  It  is  amazingly  prolific.  Leewenhoek  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a  cod- 
fish of  a  middling  size ;  a  number  that  Avill  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  exterminate. 
In  our  seas  they  begin  to  spawn  in  January,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground, 
among  rocks.      Some  continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

"  The  cod  is  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world ;  it  is  an  ocean  fish,  and 
never  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  rendezvous  of  the  cod-fish  is  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  sand  banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.  They  prefer  those  situations,  by  reason  of  the  quan- 
tity of  worms  produced  in  these  sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for 
food.  But  another  cause  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fish  have  to  these  spots  is 
their  vicinity  to  the  polar  seas,  where  they  return  to  spawn  :  there  they  deposit  their 
roes  in  full  security ;  but  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as  the  more  southern  seas  are 
open,  to  repair  thither  for  subsistence.  Few  are  taken  to  the  north  of  Iceland,  but  they 
abound  on  its  south  and  west  coasts.  They  are  also  found  to  swarm  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  in  the  Baltic,  and  oflf  the  Orkney  and  Western  Isles  ;  after  which  their  num- 
bers decrease  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the  south,  when  they  seem  quite  to 
cease  before  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

"  Before  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater  fisheries  of  cod  were  on  the  seas 
of  Iceland,  and  oflp  our  Western  Isles,  which  were  the  grand  resort  of  ships  from  all  the 
commercial  nations ;  but  it  seems  that  the  greatest  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland. 
The  English  resorted  thither  before  the  year  1415  ;  for  we  find  that  Henry  V.  was  dis- 
posed to  give  satisfaction  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  certain  irregularities  committed  by 
his  subjects  on  those  seas.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  English  were  excluded  from 
the  fishery,  by  treaty.  In  later  times,  we  find  Queen  Elizabeth  condescending  to  ask 
permission  to  fish  in  those  seas,  from  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.     In  the  reign  of  her 
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successor,  however,  no  fewer  than  150  English  ships  were  etnployed  in  the  Iceland 
fishery ;  which  indulgence  might  arise  from  the  marriage  of  James  with  a  princess  of 
Denmark." — (Permant's  British  Zoologt/.) 

Cod  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways  ;  that  is,  it  is  either  gutted,  salted,  and  then 
hanelled  —  in  which  state  it  is  denominated  green  or  pickled  cod,  —  or  it  is  dried  and 
cured  —  in  which  state  it  is  called  dried  cod.  Heady  access  to  the  shore  is  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  sj)ecies  of  fishery. 

Cod  Fisher//,  British.  —  Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John  or  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1497;  and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  cod-fish  on  its  banks  was  speedily  ascer- 
tahied.  The  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  engaged  in  the  fishery  soon  after  this 
discovery.  The  English  were  later  in  coming  into  the  field.  In  1578,  France  had  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  150  vessels,  Spain  120  or  130,  Portugal  50,  and  England 
from  30  to  50.  During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  fishery  was  principally  carried 
on  by  the  English,  including  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  tlie  French  ;  but  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  their  other  possessions  in  America,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the 
fishery  of  the  latter.  The  American  war  divided  the  British  fishery  ;  that  portion  of  it 
which  had  previously  been  carried  on  from  New  England,  being  thereafter  merged  in 
that  of  the  United  States.  Still,  however,  we  contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  At 
an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1789,  we  are  said  to  have  had  402  ships,  1,91 1  boats, 
and  16,856  men,  engaged  in  the  American  fisheries.  During  last  war,  the  French  being 
excluded  from  the  fisheries,  those  of  England  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prosperity;  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  in  1814  having 
exceeded  2,800,000/.  But  since  the  peace,  the  British  fishery  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  has  rapidly  declined ;  and  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  said,  at  this  moment,  to  exist.  It 
is  now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  French  and  the  Americans  ;  the  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  for  its  prosecution  being  greater  than  those  of  any  other  people, 
and  the  former  being  tempte<l  to  engage  in  it  by  the  extraordinary  encouragements 
afforded  by  government.  At  jjresent,  the  British  fishery  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  is  confined  entirely  to  the  shore  or  boat  fishery.  But  this,  though  pro- 
i  bahly  not  so  good  a  nursery  of  sailors  as  the  bank  fishery,  is  admitted  to  be  "  tlie  most 
I  productive  of  merchantable  fish  and  oil." — (McGregor's  British  America,  2d  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  all  sorts,  including  seal, 
salmon,  &c.,  exported  from  Newfoundland,  during  the  3  years  ended  with  1832,  is 
I  stated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor  at  516,417/.  —  (vol.  i.  p.  161.).  A  considerable  fishery  is  also 
I  carried  on  from  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  New  Bruns- 
(  wick,  &c.  But  next  to  that  of  Newfoundland,  the  princi])al  British  fishery  is  carried 
on  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  We  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  now  referred  to, 
the  following  recent  and  authentic  statements  with  respect  to  it :  — 

"  During  the  fishing  season,  from  280  to  300  schooners  proceed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  different 
fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  Labrad'T,  where  about  '20,000  British  sul>jects  are  emj)l()yed  for  the  season. 
About  one  third  of  the  .schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fi.sh,  back  to  Newfoundland  during 
the  summer  ;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  from  Labraiior  with  their  carjioes  direct  to  Europe, 
leavinjr,  generally,  full  cargoes  for  the  fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  fish  of  the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at  Newfoundland.     Eight 

1  or  9  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having  on  board  about  80  seamen  and  100  fisheimen. 

!    Some  of  the  fish  caught  by  them  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  to  Quebec;  besides  which,  they  carry 

j   annually  about  (),000/.  worth  of  furs,  oil,  and  salmon,  to  Canada. 

"  From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,.  100  to  120  vessels  resort  to  La- 

1    brador  :  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  6,000  or  7,000  tons,  carrying  about  1,200  seamen  and 

1    fishermen.     They  generally  carry  the  principal  part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

"  One  third  o(  the  resident  inhabitants  aie  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  in  charge  of  the  pro- 

!    perty  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  themselves,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets. 

I    The  other  two  thirds  live  constantly  at  Labrador,  as  turriers  and  seal-catchers  on  their  own  account,  but 

I    chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter;  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  summer.    Half 

j    of  these  peojjle  are  Jer>eymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  whom  have  families. 

(       "  From  1G,('00  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  in  spring.     They 

[  are  very  large  ;  and  the  Canadians,  and  other  winter  residents,  are  said  to  feast  and  fatten  on  their  flesh. 
About  4,(  00  of  these  seals  are  killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce  about  o50 
tuns  of  oil,  value  about  8,000/. 

"  There  are  6  or  7  English  houses,  and  4  or  5  Jersey  houses,  established  at  Labrador,  unconnected 
with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil  direct  to  Europe.  The  quantity  exported  last  year 
(1832)  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

54,000  quintals  cod-fish,  at  105.          -           .  -  .£27,000 

1,050  tierces  salmon,  at  60*.                   -           -  -  3,150 

To  England,  about             200  tuns  cod  oil         .              .           -           -  .  5,200 

220  do.  seal  do,                  .           -           .           .  .  4,880 

Furs                .....  .  3,150 


.£•43,380 


By  Newfoundland  houses,  27,500  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10s.  ...        13,750 

280  tierces  salmon,  at  lOs.  -  -  -  840 


Total  direct  export  from  Labrador  -    .£57,970 
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Brought  forward  £51,910 
Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador  :  — 

32,120  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10s.  best  quality               -  16,060 

312,000  quintals  cod-fish,  at  8s.            -            -            -  l'2+,800 

1,800  tuns  cod  oil,  at  20/.             -           -           .        .  36,000 

Salmon,  &c.                   -           .           .            .           .  3,220 

Fish,  ^c.  sent  to  Canada,  about            -            .        -  12,000 
Do.   carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
should  be  in  value  at  least 


ck,7 


52,000 


Estimated  value  of  the  produce  ot  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Mo-   \  ^  ono  n-n 
ravians  send  to  London  -  .  -  -  .  .     j-*J^^j^ 

"  The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally  in  consequence  of  our 
fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  (on  the  Newfoundland  coast)  now  occupied  by  the  French.  In 
1829,  the  Americans  had  about  500  vessels  and  15,000  men  employed  on  the  coast ;  and  three  "  catch" 
amounted  to  1,100,000  quintals  fish,  and  about  3,000  tuns  oil ;  value  together  about  610,000/."— (5;jWsA 
Aitierica,  vol.  i.  pp.  185— 187.  ■ 

The  total  produce  of  the  British  fisheries  in  the  various  seas  and  rivers  of  America,  including  seal  oil 
and  skins,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1832,  at  8r)7,210/. 
a  year. —  (Vol.  ii  p.  596.;  ste,  also,  for  further  particulars,  the  useful  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bliss  on  the  Statistics, 
Trade,  8(c.  of  British  America.) 

About  eight  tenths  of  the  dried  fish  exported  from  Newfoundland  by  British  subjects, 
are  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  Continental  nations;  the  rest  goes  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Great  Britain. 

By  the  act  26  Geo.  3.  c.  26.  bounties  were  given,  under  certain  conditions  specified 
in  the  act,  to  a  certain  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  and  banks 
of  Newfoundland  ;  but  these  bounties  have  entirely  ceased  several  years  since.  A  bounty 
was,  however,  paid,  down  to  the  5th  of  April,  18S0,  to  all  persons  residing  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  cin-ing,  drying,  or  pickling  cod-fish,  ling,  or  hake  ;  the  bounty  being 
4s.  a  cwt.  on  the  dried  cod,  &c.,  and  2s.  6d.  a  barrel  on  that  which  was  pickled.  A 
tonnage  bounty  was  at  the  same  time  paid  on  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  cod,  ling,  and 
hake  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  this  has  also  ceased. 

The  act  5  0eo  4.  c.  51.  contains  several  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Aliens 
are  prohibited  from  fishing  on  the  coasts,  or  in  the  bays  or  rivers  of  Newfoundland;  excepting,  however, 
th^  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  treaty  to  foreign  states  at  amity  with  his  Majesty. 

All  British  subjects  may  take,  cure,  and  dry  fish,  occupy  vacant  places,  cut  down  trees  for  building,  and 
do  other  things  useful  tor  the  trade.  —  \  S. 

Certificates  shall  be  granted  to  vessels  clearing  out  for  the  fishery;  and  on  arrival  at  Newfoundland  a 
report  shall  be  made  of  such  certificate,  and  registered  ;  and  on  leaving  the  fishery  the  usual  clearance 
shall  be  obtained.  Vessels  having  on  board  any  goods  other  than  fish,  &c.  to  forfeit  the  fishing  certificate. 

—  M- 

Persons  throwing  out  ballast,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  harbours  in  Newfoundland,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty.  —  ^5. 

A  contract  in  writing,  specifying  wages,  and  how  to  be  paid,  must  be  entered  into  with  seamen  and 
fishermen.  —  §  7. 

A  fisherman  is  prohibited  receiving  more  than  three  fourths  of  his  wages  during  service  ;  but  the  balance 
due  to  him  is  to  be  paid  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  covenanted  time  of  service.  No  fisherman 
to  be  turned  off,  except  for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  under  a  penalty,  for  each 
offence,  of  not  less  than  5/.  nor  more  than  50/. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  in  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  his  Majesty  may  empower  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland  to  remove  any  works  erected  by  British  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  fishery  between  Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray,  and  to  compel  them  to  depart  to  another  place.  —  \  12. 

Every  person  so  refusing  to  depart  shall  forfeit  50/.  —  §  {'3. 

'I  he  governor  is  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  places  within  the  island  called  Ship-rooms.  —  \  14. 

There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  ships 
and  boats  employed,  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  on  those  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Vvell- 
bank,  the  Dogger-bank,  the  Broad-fourteens,  &c.  or  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish 
annually  caught.      They  must,  however,  be  very  considerable.      See  Fish. 

P'or  the  regulations,  &c.  as  to  the  importation  of  fish  into  Great  Britain,  see  Fish. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  distant  cod  fishery  may  not  have  passed  its  zenith.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  always  been  the  great  markets  for  dried  fish : 
but  the  observance  of  Lent  is  every  day  becoming  less  strict ;  and  the  demand  for  dried 
fish  will,  it  is  most  likely,  sustain  a  corresponding  decline.  The  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  the  Netherlands  and  elsewhere  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  injure  the 
herring  fishery  of  Holland. 

Cod  Fishery,  American.  —  The  Americans  have  at  all  times  prosecuted  the  cod  fishery 
with  great  vigour  and  success.  Their  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their  activity  andi 
enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality;  and  their  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  thci 
other  facilities  they  possess  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  give  them  advantages  with  which 
it  is  very  diflfi cult  to  contend.  In  1795,  the  Americans  employed  in  the  cod  fishery 
about  31,000  tons  of  shipping;  in  1807,  they  are  said  to  have  employed  70,306  tons: 
but  it  subsequently  declined  for  several  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  suspended  during 
the  late  war.  According  to  the  oflficial  returns,  the  Americans  had  85,687  tons  olj 
shipping  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1828  ;  but  owing  to  the  slovenly  and  inaccurate] 
way  in  %vhich  the  navigation  accounts  laid  before  Congress  have  been  prepared,  —  (foij 
proofs  of  this,  see  New  Youk,)  —  this  statement  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  The  corrected 
accounts  for  1831    (laid  before  Congress   the   15th  of  February,    1833)  represent  thei 
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shipping  engaged  that  year  in  the  cod  fishery  as  amounting  to  60,977  tons.  During  the 
year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the  Americans  exported  250,514  quintals  of 
dried,  and  102,770  barrels  of  pickled  cod;  their  aggregate  value  being  about  1,050,000 
dollars. 

"  The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  the  fisheries.  The  first  is  accomplished 
by  6  or  7  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner  during  winter,  which  they  man  themselves  (as  all 
the  Americans  on  the  sea  coast  are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers) ;  and  after  fitting  the  vessel 
with  necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador;  and,  loading  their 
vessel  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest.  The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any 
balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit.  They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed 
again  for  another  cargo,  which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried  :  this  is  termed  mud-fish,  and 
kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is,  when  a  merchant,  or  any  other,  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her 
to  10  or  15  men  on  shares.  He  finds  the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions,  hooks, 
and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number  is  acknow- 
ledged master  ;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and  receives  only  about  20s.  per  month  for 
navigating  the  vessel :  the  crew  have  five  eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three  eighths  of 
the  whole. 

"  'I'he  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks ;  the  second  either  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage,  is  again  to  the  banks  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage, 
is  also  made,  sometimes,  to  the  banks." — {McGregor,  vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  first  article  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  London,  20th  of  October,  1818,  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  all  sorts 
of  fish  "  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Kay  to  the  Kameau  Islands,  on  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  roast,  without  pre- 
judice, however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  and  that  the  American 
fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  here  above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  pro- 
prietors, or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty 
heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  3  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not 
included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits."  The  American  fishermen  are,  however,  admitted  into  all 
bays,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  of  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  and  when  there,  they  are  to  be  placed  utider  such  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Cod  Fishery,  French.  —  France  has  always  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  cod 
fishery.  The  following  Table  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  carried  it  since  the 
peace :  — 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage,  Crews,  and  Cargoes,  that  have  entered  the 
different  Ports  of  France  from  the  Cod  Fishery  during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  1831.  —  (From 
the  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France  for  1831,  p.  346.) 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Cod,  green. 

Cod,  dry. 

OU. 

Kilog. 

Kilog. 

Kilog. 

1823 

184 

16,958 

3,655 

4,407,730 

4,423,739 

415,210 

1824  ■• 

348 

3&,999 

6,672 

7,677,824 

14,691,189 

1,353,898 

1825 

336 

35,172 

6,311 

7,288,949 

15,823,731 

1,294,336 

182G 

341 

38,938 

7,088 

8,627,341 

15,591,664 

1,063,670 

1827 

387 

44,868 

8,238 

9,046,145 

15,970,250 

1,201,623 

1828 

381 

45,094 

7,957 

12,838,291 

17,2.56,155 

1,395,897 

1829 

414 

50,574 

9,428 

10,548,878 

30,377,594 

1,909,147 

1830 

377 

45,036 

8,174 

10,410,302 

13,645,790 

1,156,059 

1831 

302 

35,180 

6,243 

9,922,680 

12,817,943  ^ 

1,163,229 

The  quantities  of  oil  are  exclusive  of  draches  (huiles  non  epur^s) ;  there  are  also  sounds,  &c.  Mar- 
seilles, Granville,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  and  Nantes,  are  the  principal  ports  whence  ships 
are  fitted  out  for  the  fishery. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  really  so  beneficial  to  France  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It 
depends  more  upon  artificial  regulations  than  upon  any  thing  else.  Foreign  cod  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  markets  by  the  oppressive  duty  with  which  it  is  loaded ;  and 
the  comparatively  great  demand  for  dried  fish  in  Catholic  countries  renders  this  a  very 
great  boon  to  the  French  fishermen.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  this  would  not  be  enough 
ito  sustain  the  fishery;  and  bounties  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  fr.,  or  60,000/.  a 
I  year,  are  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it.  These,  however,  have  been  recently  reduced. 
j  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  belong  to  the 
1  French.  Their  right  of  fishing  upon  the  shores  of  that  island,  and  upon  the  great  bank, 
!  was  replaced,  in  1814,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  in  1792.  This  concession  has 
been  much  objected  to  by  Mr.  M'Gregor  and  others;  we  believe,  however,  tliat  they 
I  have  materially  over-rated  its  influence. 

I  COFFEE  (Ger.  Koffe,  Koffehohnen  ;  Du.  Koffy,  Koffiboonen;  Da.  Kaffe,  Kaffebonner't 
'Sw.  Koffe;  Fr.  It.  and  Port.  Caffe ;  Sp.  Cafe;  Rus.  Kof^;  Pol.  Kawa ;  Lat.  Coffea, 
\  Caffea;  Arab.  Bun;  Malay,  Kdwa ;  Pers.  Tochem,  Keweh  ;  Turk.  Chauhe),  the  berries 
iof  the  coffee  plant  (  Coffea  Arahica  Lin.-).  They  are  generally  of  an  oval  form,  smaller 
!  than  a  horse-bean,  and  of  a  tough,  close,  and  hard  texture ;  they  are  prominent  on 
the  one  side  and  flattened  on  the  other,  having  a  deeply  marked  furrow  running  length- 
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wise  along  the  flattened  side  ;  they  are  moderately  heavy,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  a 
somewhat  bitterish  taste. 

Historical  Notice  of  Coffee.  —  The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
called  Vemen ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  period 
when  it  began  to  be  roasted,  and  the  decoction  used  as  a  drink,  though  the  discovery 
is  not  supposed  to  date  further  back  than  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  No 
mention  of  it  is  made  by  any  ancient  writer ;  nor  by  any  of  the  moderns  previously  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leonhart  Rauwolf,  a  German  physician,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
European  who  has  taken  any  notice  of  coffee.  His  work  was  published  in  1573,  and 
his  account  is,  in  some  respects,  inaccurate.  Coffee  was,  however,  very  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Prosper  Albinus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt  as  physician  to  the  Venetian 
consul,  in  his  works  de  Plantis  Egypti,  and  de  Medicina  Egyptiorum,  published  in  1591 
and  1592. 

A  public  coffee-house  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  in  London,  in  1652.  A  Turkey 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  having  brought  along  with  him  from  the  Levant 
some  bags  of  coffee,  and  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make  it,  his  house  was  thronged 
with  visiters  to  see  and  taste  this  new  sort  of  liquor.  And  being  desirous  to  gratify  his 
friends  without  putting  himself  to  inconvenience,  he  allowed  his  servant  to  make  and 
sell  coffee  publicly.  In  consequence  of  this  permission,  the  latter  opened  a  coffee-house 
in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  on  the  spot  where  the  Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands. 
Garraway's  was  the  first  coffee-house  opened  after  the  great  fire  in  1666.  —  (^Moseleg  on 
Coffee,  5th  ed.  p.  15.)* 

M.  de  la  Roque  mentions  that  the  use  of  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  France  in 
the  period  between  1640  and  1660;  and  he  further  states,  that  the  first  coffee-house 
for  the  sale  of  coffee  in  France  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  in  1671  ;  and  that  one  was 
opened  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.  —  (  Voyage  de  la  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  pp.  310 — 319.) 

Some  time  between  1680  and  1690,  the  Dutch  planted  coffee  beans  they  had  procured 
from  Mocha,  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia.  In  1690,  they  sent  a  plant  to  Europe  ;  and  it 
was  from  berries  obtained  from  this  plant  that  the  first  coffee  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Surinam  were  derived. 

Progressive  Consumption  of  Coffee  in  Great  Britain.  Influence  of  the  Duties.  —  In 
1660,  a  duty  of  4<Z.  a  gallon  was  laid  on  all  coffee  made  and  sold.  Previously  to  1732, 
the  duty  on  coffee  amounted  to  2s.  a  pound ;  but  an  act  was  then  passed,  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  the  West  India  planters,  reducing  the  duty  to  Is.  6d.  a  pound ; 
at  which  it  stood  for  many  years,  producing,  at  an  average,  about  10,000/.  a  year.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  caused  by  the  too  great  magni- 
tude of  the  duty,  the  revenue  declined,  in  1783,  to  2,869/.  10s.  lO^d.  And  it  having 
been  found  impossible  otherwise  to  check  the  practice  of  clandestine  importation,  the 
duty  was  reduced,  in  1784,  to  6d.  The  consequences  of  this  wise  and  salutary  measure 
were  most  beneficial.  Instead  of  being  reduced,  the  revenue  was  immediately  raised 
to  near  three  times  its  previous  amount,  or  to  7,200Z.  15s.  9c/.,  showing  that  the  con- 
rumption  of  legally  imported  coffee  must  have  increased  in  about  a  ninefold  proportion  ! 
—  a  striking  an^  conclusive  proof,  as  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  has  observed,  of  the  effect  of 
heavy  taxation  in  defeating  its  own  object.  — (Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
8vo  ed. ) 

The  history  of  the  coffee  trade  abounds  with  similar  and  even  more  striking  examples 
of  the  superior  productiveness  of  low  duties.  In  1807,  the  duty  was  Is.  8c?.  a  pound  ; 
and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,170,164  lbs.,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  161,245/.  lis.  4d.  In  1808,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  Is.  8c?.  to  7d.  ; 
and  in  1809,  there  were  no  fewer  than  9,251,847  lbs.  entered  for  home  consumption, 
yielding,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  duty,  a  revenue  of  245,856/.  8s.  4c?.  The 
duty  having  been  raised,  in  1819,  from  7c?.  to  Is,  a  pound,  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  1824,  was  7,993,041  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  407,544/.  4s.  3o?. 
In  1824,  hov/ever,  the  duty  being  again  reduced  from  Is.  to  6d.,  the  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption,  in  1825,  was  10,766,112  lbs.,  and  in  1831  it  had  increased  to 
22,740,627  lbs.,  yielding  a  nett  revenue  of  583,751/. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  about 
23,000,000  lbs.,  producing  about  600,000/.  of  revenue. 

We  subjoin 

*  Charles  II.  attempted,  by  a  proclamation  issued  in  1675,  to  suppress  coffee-houses,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  resorted  to  by  disafi'ected  persons  who  "  devised  and  spread  abroad  divers  false,  malicious, 
and  scandalous  reports,  to  the  defamation  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  tlie 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation."  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  having  been  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
proceeding,  they  resolved,  "  That  retailing  coffee  might  be  an  innocent  trade ;  but  as  it  was  used  to 
nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and  scandalise  grcal  men,  it  might  also  be  a  common  nuisance !  "     - 
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L  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Coffee  entered  for  Home  Consumption  In  the  United  Kingdom, 

each  Year  since  1822. 


Years  ended 

British 
Plantation. 

Foreign 
Plant- 
ation. 

East 
India. 

Total. 

Years  ended 

British 
Planution. 

Foreign 
Plant- 
ation. 

East 
India, 

Lbs. 
888,198 
973,410 
974,576 
989,585 
1,234,721 
1,970,635 

Total. 

5th  Jan.  1822 

—  1823 

—  1824 

—  1825 
_       1826 

—  1827 

Lbs. 
7,386,060 
7,494,218 
8,218,342 
7,947,890 
10,622,376 
12,409,000 

Lbs. 

-764 
3,416 
881 
1,540 
2,849 
2,753 

Lbs. 
206,177 
171,717 
235,697 
313,513 
457.745 
791,570 

Lbs. 

7,593,001 
7,669,351 
8,454,920 
8,262,943 
11,082,970 
13,203,323- 

5th  Jan.  1828 

—  1829 

—  1830 

—  1831 

—  1832 
_       1833 

Lbs. 
14,676,968 
16,151,239 
18,495,407 
21,697,966 
21,501,966 
20,964,301 

Lbs. 
1,210 
2,984 
6,197 
3,971 
3,940 
17,591 

Lbs. 
15,566,376 
17,127,633 
19,476,180 
22,691,522 
22,740,627 
22,952,527 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  Rates  of 
Duty  thereon,  and  tlie  Produce  of  the  Duties,  each  Year  since  1789. 


. 

Quantities  retained 

Rates  of  Duty  on 

Nett  ReTenue  of  Customs  and 

Years. 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

BritishPiantaUon. 

East  India. 

ExcUe. 

Lbs. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  cent. ad  valorem. 

£    :  s.  d. 

1789       ' 

930,141 

*.      d. 

0     lOf 

*.     d. 

2      0^ 

£      .1.     d. 
Nil 

46,286    17    11 

1790 

973,110 



60,799      7      4 

1791 

1,047,276 

__ 

__ 

57,659      5    11 

1792 

&46,666 



__ 

_ 

48,825      6      2 

1793 

1,070,438 







67,357     11      9 

1794 

,969,512 



_ 



74,430      4      6 

1795 

1,054,588 

1      51 

2      6| 



65,788      3      7 

1796 

396,953 



30.048      6    11 

1797 

637,001 

1~5| 

3~7 

_ 

92,469      3    11 

1798 

697,487 

1       51 

2      71 

__ 

78,966      6      9 

1799 

682,432 

1   4 

2      7| 

2      0      0 

74,001      2      2 

1800 

826,590 

142,867     11      5 

1801 

750,861 

1  ""sj 

2~7 

2    "o      0 

106,076      2      7 

1802 

829,435 

i      6 

2      7i 

2      0      0 

72,183      2      3 

1803 

905,532 

1      6f 

1    111 

2    16      3 

72,093    15      8 

1804 

I'^rl'^E 

1   n 

2      Oi 

3      2      6 

151,388      0    11 

1805 

1,201,736 

1      7i 

2      Oi 

3      3      9 

120,172    18      7 

1806 

1,157,014 

1    vf 

2      Of 

3      7    11 

152,759      6      9 

1807 

1,170,164 

161,245    11      4 

1808 

1,069,691 

0     7 

oTo 

3    ~7    11 

229,738    16      8 

1809 

9,251,837 

0     7 

0    10 

3      6      8 

245,886      8      4 

1810 

5,308,096 

175,567      1      4 

1811 

6,390,122 

__ 

__ 

212,890    12    10 

1812 

8,118,734 



., . 



255,184      7      1 

1813 

^'l^^'f^ 

0     7f 

0    lOf 
0    11^ 

3    19      2 

Custom  records  destroyed., 

1814 

6,324,267 

0     7f 

Nil. 

213,513    18      4 

1815 

6,117,311 

258,762    18      3 

1816 

7,557,471 



«_ 



£90,834      0    U 

1817 

8,688,726 







298.540      5      1 

1818 

7,967,857 

__ 

__ 



250,106      4    10 

1819 

7,429,352 

1      0 

1      6 

__ 

292,154      8    10 

1820 

6,869,286 

__ 

__ 

__ 

340,223      6      7 

1821 

7,327,283 





„_ 

371,252      5      6 

1822 

7,404,204 

__ 





374,596    19      7 

1823 

8,209,245 







416,324      3      9 

1824 

7,993,040 





_ 

407,544      4      3 

1825 

10,766,112 

0      6 

0      9 

_ 

307,204    14      2 

1826 

12,724,139 



324,667     11       1 

1827 

14,974,378 

_ 





384,994     13      2 

1828 

16,522,423 

_ 





425,389      3      7 

1829 

18,906,373 



_ 

__ 

484,975    10      8 

1830 

21,840,520 

,_ 

__ 

„_ 

558,544      3    10 

1831 

21,747,813 

__ 



_ 

559,431     19      6 

1832 

22,053,326 

— 

— 

— 

575,264    18  .  8 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  in 

iported  into  th 

e  United  Kingdom  from  the  several  British 

Colonies  and  Plantations,  from  the  British 

Possessions  in 

the  East  Indies,  and  from  Foreign  Countries, 

in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1 

833;    distingui 

shing  the   several  Sorts  of  Coffee,  and  the 

Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  the  sar 

ne  was  importc 

±—{Parl.  Paper,  No.  321.  Sess.  1833.) 

Of  the  British 
Possessions  in 

Of  the  East 

Of  the  Foreifin 

Total  Quantity 

Colonies  and  Countries  from  \phich  imported. 

America,  and  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

Indies  and 
Mauritius. 

Plantations. 

imported. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

British  colonies  and  plantations  in  Ame- 

rica ;  viz. 

Antigua        -              «               -           . 

49,888 

. 

49,888 

Barbadoes 

158,191 

7 

158,198 

Dominica         -                  .                  . 

1,350,401 

• 

1,350,401 

Grenada 

8,749 

_ 

•       8,749 

Jamaica         ... 

19,405,843 

90 

19,405,933 

Montserrat    •           -              -              - 

164 

. 

164 

Nevis 

112 

, 

112 

1           St.  Christopher        . 

1,074 

. 

1,074 

St.  Lucia 

84,512 

. 

84,512 

1           Trinidad 

91^532 

.. 

91,532 

Bahamas           ... 

31,036 

31,036 

Bermudas           .               - 

S3 

33 

i 
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III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  —  continued. 


Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  imported. 


Demerara 

Berbice  -  -    . 

British  North  American  colonies 
Sierra  Leone 
West  coast  of  Africa 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
St.  Helena 

Mauritius  -        .     t,    Tt  j- 

British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 

East  India  Company's  territories, 
elusive  of  Singapore 

Singapore 

Ceylon 
Java  .  .  - 

Philippine  Islands 
China  -  -  - 

Foreign  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ; 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico  -  -  - 

Columbia 
Brazil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato 
Chili 
Peru 
Europe  -  -  " 

Total 


;  VIZ. 
ex 


-] 


Of  the  British 

Possessions  in 

America,  and  of 

Sierra  Leone. 


Of  the  East 
Indies  and 
Mauritius. 


Lbs. 
1,200,791 

2,291,497 
60 
33 


24,642,; 


17,321 

257 

26.646 


2,780,668 

3,611,456 

2,824,998 

1,136,234 

27,578 

54 


301,710 


104 


10,727,026 


72,£ 


1,261,971 

4,778,722 

196,943 

1,120,578 

402 

451,673 

6,661,151 

1,067 

2,077 

241 

34,132 


14,613,023 


Total  Quantity 
imported. 


Lbs. 

1,200,791 

2,291,497 

63 

33 

72,930 

17,321 

257 

26,646 

2,780,668 

3,611,456 
2,824,998 
1,136,234 
27,578 
54 
1,261,971 

4,778,722 

196,943 

1,422,288 

402 

451,673 

6,661,151 

1,067 

2,077 

241 

34,246 


TV  Accmmt  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 
JamS  Ite ;  distingS^^^^^  the  several  Sorts  of  Coffee,  and  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  was 
exported.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  321.  Sess.  1833.) 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Of  the  British 

Possessions  in 

America,  and  of 

Sierra  Leone. 

Of  the  East 
Indies  and 
Mauritius. 

Of  the  Foreign 
Plantations. 

Total  Quantity 
exported. 

Russia                .... 

Sweden              -              -              -            - 

Norway 

Denmark              .                  -                   - 

Prussia 

Germany              .                   .                   - 

The  Netherlands 

France              -              T  ,,   •,  .  ' 

Portugal,  the  Azores  and  Madeira    - 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

Gibraltar           -              -             "              " 

Italy              .              -              -                - 

Malta              -              -              .              - 

The  Ionian  Islands 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney  and  Man       - 

Cape  of  Good  Hope      - 
Other  parts  of  Africa 
East  Indies  and  China              -       ^  ,,     ; 
New  South  Wales,  Swan  River,  and  Van  7 
Diemen's  Land       -              -              -3 
British  North  American  colonies 
British  West  Indies 

Foreign  West  Indies         -              -           - 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico              -              -              -            - 
Columbia             -                  -                     ' 

Sta^tes  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata       . 
Chili            -                ■              " 

Lbs. 

217,321 
779 
1,800 
8,435 
69,539 
77,577 
10,903 

253,116 

58,047 

"       12,632_ 

710,149 

16,695 
350 

2,066 

4,875 
849 

161 
167 

Lbs. 
62,023 

23,164 

240,060 

657,133 

7,940,677 

740 

10,059 

563 

3,559 

633,870 

163 

385 

45,093 

17,609 

Lbs. 

1,171,102 

35,216 

280,997 

74,894 

567,073 

2,380,414 

6,135,672 

51,851 

7,870 

624 

787 

3,163,767 

79,065 

57,141 

1,106,875 

166 

10,410 

Lbs.      ■ 

1,450,446 

35,995 

282,797 

106,493 

876,672 

3,115,124 

14,087,252 

52,591 

17,929 

1,187 

4,346 

4,050,753 

79,228 

57,526 

1,210,015 

166 

40,651 

9,635,098 
2,719 
9,882 
17,032 
17,246 
22,795 
5,026 

3,538 
'l83 
165 
801 

575 
264 

15,123,924 
1,056 
10,911 
13,261 

10,378 

68,940 

7,907 

3,097 

14,496 

1,794 

425 

4,725 

3,559 

1,576 

1,239 

25,469,171 
3,775 
37,488 
30,643 

29,690 

96,610 

13,782 

3,097 

18,195 

1,977 

590 

5,693 

3,559 

2,151 

1,503 

Total  from  Great  Britain 

735,312 

287 
339 

9,715,324 

15,267,288 

25,717,924 

Africa           -               "         ,     .■" 
British  North  American  colonies 

Total  from  Ireland    - 

- 

1,192 

287 
1,531     i 

626 

- 

1,192 

1,818 

Total  quantity  exported  from  the  7 
United  Kingdom        -               -i 

735,938        ■    9,715,324    1      15,268,480 

25,719,742 
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V.  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  received  on  Coffee  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  In  the 
Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1833 ;  distinguishing  each  Sort  of  Coffee,  and  the  nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties  on  Coftee  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  Year.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  321.  Sess.  1833.) 


Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1833.  ' 

In  Great  Britain. 

In  IrelaSid. 

In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Of  the  British  possessions  in  America 

Of  Sierra  Leone               .                  -                  >               - 

Of  the  East  Indies  and  Mauritius 

Other  sorts                 .... 

Total  gross  receipt             -               -          - 

Nett  produce               -              •-            -       £ 

£      s.   d. 

503,025  18    6 

106    0    3 

73,016  14    2 

108  17    9 

£      s.   d. 
21,895    0    0 

'878    l'  9 
0  17    6 

£      s.    d. 

524,920  18    6 

106    0    3 

73,895    1  11 

109  15    3 

576,257  10    8 

22,774    5    3 

599,031  15  11 

575,264  18    8  |    22,773    7    3 

598,038    5  11 

The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  has  led  to  the  most 
wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet  of  modern  civilised  nations,  —  a  change 
highly  important  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.  These  beverages  have 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimulus  without  producing  intoxication,  or  any  ot 
its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  tea  or  coffee  are,  in  fact,  rarely  drinkers  ;  and  hence 
the  use  of  these  beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and  morals.  Raynal  ob.serves 
that  the  use  of  tea  has  contributed  more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest 
laws,  the  most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality."  —  (^Scotsman,  17th 
of  October,  1827.) 

Supply  and  Consumption  of  Coffee.  —  Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of 
coffee  in  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  America,  the  great  value  of  the  article,  the 
large  amount  of  capital  and  labour  employed  in  its  production,  and  the  shipping  required 
for  its  transport,  it  has  become  a  commodity  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It 
deserves  particular  attention,  too,  inasmuch  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  articles  that  exhibit 
such  variations,  not  only  as  to  consumption,  but  also  as  to  growth  and  price.  These  are 
occasioned  partly  by  changes  of  commercial  regulations  and  duties,  and  partly,  also,  by 
the  plant  requiring  4  or  5  years  before  it  comes  to  bear ;  so  that  the  supply  is  neither 
suddenly  increased  when  the  demand  increases,  nor  diminished  when  it  falls  off.  St. 
Domingo  used  formerly  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  supply,  having  exported,  in 
1786,  about  35,000  tonsj  and  it  is  supposed  that,  but  for  the  negro  insurrection  which 
broke  out  in  1792,  the  exports  of  that  year  would  have  amounted  to  42,000  tons.  The 
devastation  occasioned  by  this  event  caused,  for  a  series  of  years,  an  almost  total  cessation 
of  supplies.  Recently,  however,  they  have  again  begun  to  increase ;  and  are  under- 
stood to  amount,  at  present,  to  above  20,000  tons  a  year.  From  Cuba,  the  exports 
of  coffee  have  within  these  few  years  rather  declined,  owing  partly  to  an  increased  con- 
sumption in  the  island,  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  planters  having,  a  little  time  back, 
been  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar :  they  -may  at  present  amount  to  from 
18,000  to  20,000  tons;  or,  including  Porto  Rico,  to  25,0'00  or  27,000  tons.  In  Java, 
also,  the  exports  of  coffee  have,  of  late,  been  on  the  decline,  but  not  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  In  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West  India  colonies,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  was  greatly  extended  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices,  but  the  imports 
have  fallen  off  from  12,000  tons  in  1829,  to  about  10,800  tons  in  1832.  In  Brazil,  the 
growth  of  coffee  has  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  So  late  as  1821,  the  quantity 
of  coffee  exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  did  not  exceed  7,500  tons ;  whereas  it  now 
amounts  to  about  30,000  tons !  *  This  extraordinary  increase  has  probably  been,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  growth  of  coffee  may  not  now  be  checked  by  the  late  cessation  of  that  abo- 
minable traffic.  The  culture  of  coffee  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  daily  becoming  of  more 
importance.  In  India,  it  is  raised  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  quantity 
exported  is,  at  present,  believed  to  exceed  4,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  from  Ceylon, 
in  1830,  were  1,669,490  lbs.  The  total  imports  of  coffee  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  1832,  were  10,407,897  lbs. 

The  following  may,  we  believe,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  ex- 
ports of  coffee  from  the  principal  places  where  it  is  produced,  and  of  the  annual  consumption 
in  those  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  from  abroad,  at  the  present  time :  — 

Exports.  Tons. 

Mocha,  Hodeida,  and  other  Arabian  ports  -                  -               _  10,000 

Java  -  --.--_.  18,000 

Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  India  -                  -              -                  -  8,000 

Brazil  and  the  Spanish  Main              -  -                  -            -              .  42,000 

St.  Domingo                  -                  -  -                  ...           -  20,000 

■  "     ■     "■  25,000 


Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ... 

British  West  India  colonies 

Dutch  West  India  colonies 

French  West  India  colonies  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon 


11,000 
5,000 
8,000 


•  147,000 


*  M.  Montveran  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  in  his  Essai  de  Statistique  sur  les  Colonies,  a  work  in  other 
respects  of  considerable  merit  {Pieces  Justificatives,  p.  11.),  that  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  in 
1830-31  amounted  to  1,865,000  kilog.  =  1,836  tows!    In  point  of  fact  they  were  more  than  20  times  as  much. 
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Consumption. 
Great  Britain  -  - 

Netherlands  and  Holland  .-,?,, 

Germany  and  countries  round  the  Baltic  - 

France,  Spain,  luly,  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  &c, 
America  -  ■  -  - 


Totu. 

10,500 
40,500 
32,000 
35,000 
20,500 


138,500 


Of  this  quantity,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  America  amounts  to  nearly  a 
fourth  part,  and  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  since  1807. 

Of  the  entire  export  of  coffee  from  Arabia,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  5,000  or  5,000 
tons  finds  its  way  to  the  places  mentioned  above  ;  so  that,  supposing  these  estimates  to 
be  about  correct,  it  follows  that  the  supply  of  coffee  is,  at  present,  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  latter  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  be  destined  to  outrun,  keep  pace  with,  or  fall  short  of  the  supply.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  though  they  may  occasionally  vary  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  thousand  tons  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  probability  is  that  they 
will  be  pretty  nearly  balanced ;  so  that,  supposing  peace  to  be  preserved,  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  very  great  variation  of  price.  The  prices  of  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 
seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  below  the  average.  This  depression  naturally  checked 
production  and  stimulated  consumption,  so  that  prices  rose  considerably  in  1831,  1832, 
and  1833  ;  but  the  advance,  in  the  last,  has  not  been  maintained,  at  least  to  the  whole 
extent.  Such  oscillations  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  take  place ;  but  unless  the  cost 
of  producing  coffee  should  be  permanently  increased  or  diminished,  '.they  can  only  be 

temporary.  ,13.        ,«,^, 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  trebled  since  1821, 
in  which  year  It  amounted  to  6,680  tons.  Part  of  this  Increase  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  5  to  2  cents  per  pound;  part  to  the  fall  m  the 
price  of  coffee  ;  and  a  part,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  temperance  societies.  Probably, 
also,  it  was  in  some  degree  ascribable  to  the  comparatively  high  duties  formerly  laid  on 
the  teas  imported  into  the  United  States  ;  these,  however,  finally  ceased  in  1833. 


Account  of  the  Imports  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States,  the  Exports  from  the  same,  and  the  Quantities 
lelt  for  SomeSnsumption,  during  each  of  theTwelve  Years  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1832. 
■—{Papers  published  by  Order  of  Congress.) 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Left  for  Home  Consumption. 

1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Lbs. 
21,273,659 
25,782,390 
37,337,732 
39,224,251 
45,190,630 
43,319,497 
50,051,986 
55,194,697 
51,133,538 
51,488,248 
81.759,386 
91,722,329 

Lbs. 
9,387,596 
7,267,119 
20,900,687 
19,427,227 
24,512,568 
11,584,713 
21,697,789 
16,037,964 
18,083,843 
13,124,561 
6,056,629 
55,251,158 

Lbs. 
11,886,063 
18,515,271 
16,437,045 
19,797,024 
20,678,062 
31,734,784 
28,354,197 
39,156,733 
33,049,695 
38,363,687 
75,702,757 
40,471,171 

Tons. 
5,306 
8,266 
7,338 
8,838 
9,231 
14,167 
12,658 
17,481 
14,7.54 
17,127 
33,796 
18,067 

Mr  Cook  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  of  coffee  into  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  3l8t  of  December  each  year :  — 


France 

Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn 

Antwerp       -  -  - 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Hamburgh 

Bremen 

Copenhagen 

Petersburgh 

Totals 
Great  Britain 

Continent  and  Great  Britain 


Imports. 

Stocks. 

1830. 
Ton*. 

1831. 

1832. 

18i0. 

1831. 

1832. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

13,000 

8,300 

13,130 

6,150 

2,900 

5,100 

12,100 

6,430 

13,570 

4,300 

1,250 

6,200 

21,200 

5,130 

8,400 

4,000 

2,850 

1,900 

4,500 

11,740 

14,200 

3,600 

4,500 

I'^r. 

9,000 

10,700 

10,550 

5.800 

6,000 

7,480 

20,250 

17,380 

22,500 

10,700 

'^'^^ 

11,000 

4,960 

4,330 

6,130 

2,000 

1,7.50 

2,680 

1,340 

1,.570 

1,670 

350 

490 

600 

'500 

1,200 

1,700 

300 

1,000 

960 

86,850 

66,780 

91,850 

37,200 

28,240 

43,420 

18,290 

19,350 

22,370 

13,420 

12,530 

12,180 

105,140 

86,130 

114,220 

50,620 

40,770 

55,600 

{State  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  1832,  p.  19.  &  21.) 
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According  to  Mr.  Cook,  the  prices  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  cofFee.  exclusive  of   the  duty,  in  the 
London  market,  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1814,  have  been  — 


Years. 

Jamaica. 

St.  Domingo. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

St.  Domingo. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

S.           S. 

S.          S. 

S.           S. 

s.         s. 

1814 

81  to  105 

90  to  104 

1824 

50  to  102 

58  to   61 

1815 

61-110 

72—    80 

1825 

48  —  100 

55—56 

1816 

68  —  102 

74—   75 

1826 

42—    95 

50—   51 

1817 

86  —  105 

93—    98 

1827 

30—   80 

37—    39 

1818 

134  —  155 

I4t  -  148 

1828 

28—   80 

36—   38 

1819 

147  —  165 

128  —  134 

1829 

30—75 

32—   3+ 

1820 

112  —  135 

118  — 1'20 

1830 

32—   78 

34—   35 

1821 

85  —  125 

98  —  102 

1831 

50—   86 

45—    46 

1822 

85  —  135 

95  —  100 

1832 

60—    90 

55—   51 

1823 

79—117 

75—    79 

1833 

77  —  110 

65—66 

The  folIowing"extract  from  the  Price  Current  of  Messrs.  Corrie  and  Co.  shows  the  prices  of  the  different 
sorts  of  coffee  in  London  on  the  20th  of  September,  1833. 


Coffee,  ^  cwt. 


Jamaica, 


■  triage  and  ord.    bd. 
I  good  and  fine  ord. 


s.  d.      s.   d. 

80  0  to    91  0 
92  0  —  100  0 


}  low  to  good  mid.  —  101  0  —  113  0 

(.finemid.  and  fine  — 114  0—  1230 

r»«,v,^.o,o  r  triage  and  ord.      —   60  0—  84  0 

^'^"'''•^^'^^'^  good  and  fine  ord.-  82  0-    90  0 

low  to  good  mid.  —    92  0  —  100  0 

fine  mid.  and  fine—  101  0  —  105  0 

r  triage  and  ord.      —   80  0  —    91  0 

Dominica,)  good  and  fine  ord.—   93  0—   98  0 

&c.      1  low  to  good  mid.    —    99  0  —  105  0 

(.  fine  mid.  and  fine  — 

Sierra  Leone  -         58  0  —   61  0 


and 
Berbice, 


Duty, 


84*. 


Duty. 
For. 
112y. 
Brit. 


_  60  0  —   63  0  ',  o^ 
—   61  0  —    72  Oj  °*  • 


Mocha 

E.  India  Co.'s 
Ceylon 
Sumatra 
Samarang 
Batavia 
Brazil  ord.  to  good  ord.  —   59  0  —    64  0"| 

fine  ord.  andcoloury  —  65  0  —   67  0  ) 
St.  Domingo         -  —   64  0  —    66  0  1 

Havannah        -  __    58  0  —   80  0  yi40s. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
Porto  Rico 
La  Guayra 


—  64  0  —  66  0  I 
_-  58  0  —  80  0  VI 

—  58  0  —  75  0 

—  58  0  —  68  0  I 

—  60  0  —  67  0  J 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cofFee  in  1824,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  still  too  high.  At  this  moment  they  amount  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  very  fine  cofFee,  and  to  75  or  90  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  inferior  sorts.  Were 
the  duties  on  British  plantation  cofFee  reduced  to  3d.  per  lb.  (28s.  a  cwt.),  and  those 
on  Mocha  and  East  India  cofFee  to  4.d.  per  lb.  (37s.  4d.  a  cwt.),  the  consumption  would 
be  so  much  extended,  that,  instead  of  being  diminished,  the  revenue  would  be  decidedly 
increased.  The  increase  of  consumption  mentioned  above  must  not,  however,  be  wholl// 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1824  :  the  low  prices  from  that  year  to  1830 
had,  no  doubt,  a  material  effect  in  facilitating  the  formation  of  a  taste  for  cofFee.  The 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  low  brown  sugar  (at  least  l^d.  per  lb.)  must  also  have 
assisted  the  consumption  of  cofFee,  —  the  one  being  so  necessary  to  the  extensive  use  of 
the  other.  The  small  increase  of  consumption  since  1830  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  rise  of  prices;  but  were  the  duty  reduced  to  3d.,  this  rise  would  be  counteracted, 
and  the  consumption  would  again  rapidly  increase ;  nor,  provided  East  India  were  ad- 
mitted at  a  duty  of  4c/.,  and  foreign  at  a  duty  of  6d.,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
increased  consumption  would  have  any  material  influence  on  the  price. 

Species  of  Coffee.  Roasting,  ^c.  —  The  cofFee  of  Mocha  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best ;  then  follow  the  cofFees  of  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Bourbon,  Java, 
Martinique,  and  Hayti.  Arabian  or  Mocha  cofFee  is  produced  in  a  very  dry  climate, 
the  best  being  raised  vipon  mountainous  slopes  and  sandy  soils.  The  most  fertile  soils 
are  not  suitable  for  the  growth  of  very  fine  cofFee.  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  observes,  that 
"  a  rich  deep  soil,  frequently  meliorated  by  showers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree  and  a 
great  crop ;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  dingy  green,  prove,  for  many  years, 
rank  and  vapid."  And  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  with  respect  to  the 
cofFee  of  Java.  —  (East  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  487.)  CofFee  is  improved  by  being 
kept ;  it  then  becomes  of  a  paler  colour. 

Mocha,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Turkey  cofFee,  should  be  chosen  of  a  greenish 
light  olive  hue,  fresh  and  new,  free  from  any  mustiness,  the  berries  of  a  middling  size, 
clean,  plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks  or  other  impurities.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  false  packed.  Good  West  India  cofFee  .should  be  of 
a  greenish  colour,  fresh,  free  from  any  unpleasant  smell,  the  berries  small  and  vmbroken. 

CofFee  berries  readily  imbibe  exlialations  from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  an 
adventitious  and  disagreeable  flavour.  Sugar  placed  near  cofFee  will,  in  a  short  time,  so 
impregnate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  their  flavour.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions,  that  a  few  bags 
of  pepper,  on  board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  cofFee. 

"  The  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  proper  degree  requires  great  nicety :  the  virtue  and 
agreeableness  of  the  drink  depend  upon  it ;  and  both  are  often  injured  by  the  ordinary 
method.  Bernier  says,  when  he  was  at  Cairo,  where  cofFee  is  so  much  used,  he  was 
assured  by  the  best  judges,  that  there  were  only  two  people  in  that  great  city  who  un- 
derstood how  to  prepare  it  in  perfection.  If  it  be  under-done,  its  virtues  will  not  be 
imparted,  and,  in  use,  it  will  load  and  oppress  the  stomach  j  if  it  be  over-done,  it  will 
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yield  a  flat,  burnt,  and  bitter  taste,  its  virtues  will  be  destroyed,  and,  in  use,  it  will  heat 
the  body,  and  act  as  an  astringent."  —  (^Moseley,  p.  39.) 

Adulteration  of  Coffee.  —  A  mill  for  grinding  cofFee  may  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  ; 
and  no  one  who  has  the  means  of  grinding  "it  at  home  ought  to  purchase  it  ground, 
unless  from  shops  of  the  first  respectability.  Ground  cofFee  is  liable  to  be,  and  in  point 
of  fact  is,  very  extensively  adulterated  with  succory,  beans,  roasted  corn,  &c.  The 
facilities  for  this  fraudulent  intermixture  are  so  very  great  as  to  render  it  impossible 
materially  to  lessen  them  otherwise  than  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Regulations  with  respect  to  Sale,  Importation,  8(C.  —  Roasted  beans  and  rye,  reduced  to  powder,  have 
frequently  been  used  to  adulterate  ground  cofFee:  and  the  possession  of  such  substitutes  for  coffee  was 
formerly  an  offence  punishable  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  articles,  and  a  penalty  of  100/.  But  by  the  act 
3  Geo.  4.  c.  53.,  persons  who  are  not  dealers  in  coffee  may  take  a  licence  for  roasting  and  selling  corn,  peas, 
beans,  or  parsneps,  labelling  the  parcels  with  the  names,  and  conforming  to  the  various  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  the  act. 

Dealers  in  coffee  must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which,  at  present,  costs  11*. 

No  coffee  can  be  imported  in  packages  of  less  than  100  lbs.  nett  weight. 

No  abatement  of  duties  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  coffee  may  have  received.  \ 

Coffee  cannot  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America  or  of  the  Mauritius, 
until  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  coffee  is  imported  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  cer- 
tificate of  its  ongm,  and  declare  that  the  coffee  is  the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52. 
^^36,37.) 

We  subjoin  two  pro  forma  accounts,  one  of  the  sale  of  100  bags  Brazil  coffee,  the  other  of  the  sale  of 
10  tierces  Jamaica  coffee.  They  may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate;  and  are  interesting  from  their  show- 
ing in  detail  the  various  charges,  exclusive  of  duty,  affecting  this  important  article. 


Pro  forma  Account  Sale  of  A.  B.  100  Bags  Coffee  per  "  liondon,"  from  Rio  Janeiro,  on  Account  of  C.  D.  and  Co. 

183.1. 
Oct.  30. 

By  E.  F.  for  100  bags.    Prompt  1  month. 
Cmt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Lots  1  to  5.  weighing  145     0     0  gross. 

3     2     8   Tare  21b.  Draft  2  lb.  per  bag. 

L.    *.     d. 

445  10     0 
11     2     9 

L.    s.     d. 
434    7     3 

60    0   11 

141     1  20  nett          -          -           -          -    at  3/.  3s. 

Discount  2i  per  cent. 

Charges.                                          L.    t.     d. 
To  Sea  insurance  on  400/.  at  2/.  per  cent           -           -           -          -    8     0     0 

Policy  5i.  6<i.  per  cent.           -           -           -              -           -        -    1     2     0 

Commission  J  per  cent.              -              -              -           -            -    2     0     0 

11     2     0 

8   15     5 
0  12     5 

22   13     3 
16     0 
4     9     1 

11     2     9 

Dock  rates  on  143  cwt.  Oqr.  24  lbs.  at  U.  'Id.*        -                   -    8     7     1 
Lotting  \d.  per  bag               -               ...                        .084 

Insurance  against  fire              •              - 

Freight  on  143  cwt.  0 qr.  24  lbs.  at  3*.              -              -                -  21      9     8 

Primage  5  per  cent.  11.  1*.  6d.    Pierage  2*.  \d.             -              .13     7 

Public  sale.charges  17*.  6d.    Petty  expenses  8*.  6d.              ... 
Brokerage  1  per  cent.            .               -               -               .... 
Commission  2^  per  cent.              -              -              •              ... 

Errors  excepted.                                                          Nett  proceeds 

£,.374     6     4 

(Cash, . 
lAmdon,  Zd  of  November,  1833. 

JOthofNovembe 

r,  1833.; 

Pro  forma  Account  Sale  of  G.  H.  10  Tierces  Coffee  per  «  Kingston,"  from  Jamaica, 

on  Account  of  I 

K.  and  Co. 

18.-53. 
Oct.  30. 

1 

By  L.  M.  for  10  tierces.    Prompt  1  month. 

Casks.                Cnrt.  qrs.  tbs.                Crvis.  grs.lbs. 

Lot  4.    5    weighing   45     0     0            Tare   3     2    18 

3     0   15             Draft  0     0    25 

L.     ,.    d. 

171     2     9 
132     4    10 

L.     s.     d. 

300    6    11 

44      7   11 

31     0  13  nett          -          -          -          -      at  5^  10*. 

2.    5        -           35     0     0            Tare    3     2    18 
3     3   13             Draft  0     0    25 

St     0  13  nett           ....        at4/.5j. 
Discount  1  per  cent. 

Charges.                                            L.    s.    d. 

To  Sea  hisurance  on  300?.  at  21.  per  eent 6     0     0 

Policy  5«.  6rf.  per  cent 0    16     6 

Commission  \  per  cent.           -           -           -           •           -         -     1    10     0 

303     7     7 
3     0      0 

8     6     6 

5     16 
0     8     3 

19     4    10 
0    14      6 
3      0     8 
7    11      8 

Dock  rates  on  52  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  at  l«.6(/.»               -            -     4    14     0 
Lotting  at  9rf.  per  tierce           -            -               -               -             -     0      7      6 

Insurance  afjainst  fire           ...               „               ... 
Freight  on  62  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  at  6s.                .                          -   18    16     1 
Primage  bs.  and  pierage  3*.  9(/.        -            .            .            .           -089 

Public  sale  charges  7*.    Petty  expenses  7a.  M.           ■•           -             -           . 
Brokerage  1  per  cent.            ....                        ... 

Commission  2i  per  cent.         -           -              .... 

Errors  excepted 
London,  9d  ofNovemler,  1833.                                                                     ^^^"'  ^ 

Nett  proceeds 
0th  of  Noverabe 

I,.255    19     0 
,  1833.) 

*  Coffee  in  bags  pays  Is.  2<f.,  and  in  casks  Is.  6d.  of  dock  dues. 
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COINS,  pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  impressed  with  a 
public  stamp,  and  frequently  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  either  to  a  limited 
or  an  unlimited  extent. 

1.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Coins.  —  When  the  precious 
metals  first  began  to  be  used  as  money,  or  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  different  articles,  and  the  equivalents  for  which  they  were  most  commonly  exchanged, 
they  were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  upon  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commodity,  the  exact  amount  was  then  ascertained 
by  weight.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  practice  of  this  sort  must  have  been  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  unfashioned  metals  as  money  would  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  their  quality,  or  the  degree  of  their  purity,  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. The  operation  of  assaying  is  one  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty ;  and  could  not 
be  performed  in  the  early  ages  otherwise  than  in  a  clumsy,  tedious,  and  inaccurate 
manner.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  when  the  precious  metals  were  first  used  as 
money,  their  quality  would  be  appreciated  only  by  their  weight  and  colour.  A  very 
short  experience  would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  extreme  inexactness  of  con- 
clusions derived  from  such  loose  and  unsatisfactory  criteria ;  and  the  devising  of  some 
method,  by  which  the  fineness  of  the  metal  might  be  easily  and  correctly  ascertained, 
would  very  soon  be  felt  as  indispensable  to  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money. 
Such  a  method  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself :  it  was  early  discovered,  that,  to  ascer- 
tain the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  weighing  it, 
no  more  was  necessary  than  to  mark  each  piece  with  a  stamp,  declaring  its  weight  and 
fineness.  This  invention  was  made  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  Lydians  were  the  first  who  coined  money.  —  (Lib.  i.  c.  94..)  Other  ancient  authors 
say  that  the  art  of  coining  was  invented  during  the  period  when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  in  Italy ;  that  is,  in  a  period  antecedent  to  authentic  history.  —  (  Goguet,  de 
V  Origine  des  Loix,  ^c.  tom.  i.  p.  267.) 

2.  Metal  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Coins.  —  Before  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  well 
understood,  the  baser  metals  were  frequently  used  as  money.  Iron  was  the  primitive 
money  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  copper  of  the  Romans.  But  both  iron  and  copper 
deteriorate  by  being  kept ;  and  besides  this  defect,  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  arts, 
by  lowering  their  price,  rendered  their  bulk  too  great  in  pioportion  to  their  value  to 
permit  of  their  continuing  to  be  used  as  money.  Copper,  indeed,  is  still  used  in  the 
form  of  tokens,  convertible  into  silver  in  very  small  payments.  In  this  country,  copper 
pence  and  halfpence  are  rated  at  about  72  per  cent,  above  their  real  value ;  but  as  their 
issue  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  as  they  are  only  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  one  shilling  in  any  one  payment,  this  over- valuation  is  not  productive  of  any 
bad  effect.  The  use  of  copper  in  other  countries  is  limited  in  much  the  same  way  ;  gold 
and  silver  being  every  where  the  only  metals  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coins  used  in  considerable  payments. 

3.  Standard  of  Coins.  —  By  the  standard  of  a  coin,  is  meant  the  degree  of  its  purity, 
and  its  weight ;  that  is,  the  fineness  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  it. 

(1.)  Silver  Coins.  —  A  pound  Troy,  or  12  ounces,  of  the  metal  of  which  English 
silver  coins  are  made,  contains  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  1 8  dwts.  alloy.  This 
pound  is  coined  into 66  shillings;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727  grains  fine  silver, 
and  87*27  grains  standard  silver  ;  and  the  money  pound,  consisting  of  20  shillings,  con- 
tains 1614*545  grains  pure  silver,  and  1745*454  grains  standard  silver.  From  1600 
down  to  1816,  the  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into  62  shillings. 
All  the  English  silver  coins  have  been  coined  out  of  silver  of  II  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from 
the  Conquest  to  this  moment,  except  for  the  short  period  of  16  years,  from  the  34th 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  2d  Elizabeth. 

(2.)  Gold  Coins.  —  The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated  by  the  weights  commonly  in 
use,  but  by  an  Abyssinian  weight  called  a  carat.  The  carats  are  subdivided  into  four 
parts,  called  grains,  and  these  again  into  quarters ;  so  that  a  carat  grain,  with  respect 
to  the  common  divisions  of  a  pour  d  Troy,  is  equivalent  to  2k  dwts.  Gold  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pure,  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  "When  gold  coins  were 
first  made  at  the  English  mint,  the  standard  of  the  gold  put  in  them  was  of  23  carats 
3§  grains  fine  and  ^  grain  alloy ;  and  so  it  continued,  without  any  variation,  to  the 
18th  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  that  year,  first  introduced  a  new  standard  of  gold  of  22 
carats  fine,  and  2  carats  alloy.  The  first  of  these  standards  was  called  the  old ;  and  the 
second  the  new  standard,  or  crown  gold ;  because  crowns,  or  pieces  of  the  value  of 
5s.,  were  first  coined  of  this  new  standard.  Henry  VIII.  made  his  gold  coins  of 
both  these  standards  under  different  denominations;  and  this  practice  was  continued 
by  his  successors  until  1633.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  gold  of  which  the 
coins  of  this  kingdom  have  been   made  has  been   invariably  of  the  nevo  standard,  or 
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crown  gold;  though  some  of  the  coins  made  of  the  old  standard,  previously  to  1633, 
continued  to  circulate  till  1732,  when  they  were  forbidden  to  be  any  longer  current. 
-— (Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  27.) 

The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is,  therefore,  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy. 
The  sovereign,  or  20  shilling  piece,  contains  113-001  grains  fine  gold,  and  123-274 
grains  standard  gold.  The  pound  Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  ^|  sovereigns, 
or  into  46/.  14s.  6d.  The  mint  or  standard  price  of  gold  is,  therefore,  said  to  be 
46/.  1 4s.  6d.  per  lb.  Troy,  or  SL  1 7s.  lO^d.  an  ounce. 

The  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no  value.  It  is  allowed,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining  the  metals,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  ;  and  because,  when  its  quantity  is  small,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
render  the  coins  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  If  the  quantity  of  alloy  were 
considerable,  it  would  lessen  the  splendour  and  ductility  of  the  metals,  and  would  add 
too  much  to  the  weight  of  the  coins. 

The  standard  of  the  coins  of  foreign  countries  may  be  learned  at  a  glance,  by  inspecting 
the   Table  of  Coins  subjoined  to  this  article. 

4.  Variations  of  the  Standard.  —  The  value  of  all  sorts  of  property  being  estimated, 
and  the  stipulations  in  almost  all  contracts  for  its  purchase,  sale,  or  hire,  being  made  in 
money  or  coins,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  value  of  such  money 
or  coins,  without  virtually  subverting  these  estimates  and  contracts,  and  enriching  the 
debtor  portion  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  portion,  or  vice  versa.  As  the 
cost  of  producing  all  commodities  is  liable  to  vary  from  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  present  or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  none  can  be  selected 
to  serve  as  money  or  coin,  that  may  not  vary  in  its  real  value.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  precious  metals  vary  less  than  any  material  that  could  be  suggested.  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in  their  value  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  it  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  constant  at  other  periods. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  naturally  inherent  in  the  value  of  coins,  arising 
from  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made,  their  standard  has  been 
repeatedly  changed.  Notwithstanding  that  money  or  coin,  from  its  being  universally 
used  as  a  scale  by  which  to  compute  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  as  the  equivalent 
for  which  they  are  commonly  exchanged,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
measures  used  in  society ;  and  should,  consequently,  be  preserved  as  invariable  as  pos- 
sible ;  there  is  none  that  has  been  so  frequently  altered.  The  necessities  or  extravagance 
of  governments  have  forced  them  to  borrow ;  and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  incum- 
brances thus  contracted,  they  have  almost  universally  had  recourse  to  the  disgiiaceful 
expedient  of  degrading  the  coin ;  that  is,  of  cheating  those  who  lent  them  money,  to  th$ 
extent  of  the  degradation,  and  of  enabling  every  other  debtor  in. their  dominions  to  do 
the  same. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  in  remote  ages  facilitated  this  species  of  fraud.  Had 
the  names  of  the  coins  been  changed  when  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them 
was  diminished,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  misapprehension.  But,  although 
the  weight  of  the  coins  was  undergoing  perpetual,  and  their  purity  occasional,  reductions, 
their  aiicient  denominations  were  almost  uniformly  preserved :  and  the  people  who  saw 
the  same  names  still  remaining  after  the  substance  was  diminished ;  who  saw  coins  of  a 
certain  weight  and  fineness  circulate  under  the  names  of  florins,  livres,  dollars,  and 
pounds ;  and  who  saw  them  continue  to  circulate  as  such,  after  both  their  weight  and 
the  degree  of  their  fineness  had  been  lessened ;  began  to  think  that  they  derived  their 
value  more  from  the  stamp  affixed  to  them  by  authority  of  government,  than  from  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  contained.  This  Avas  long  a  very  prevalent  opinion. 
15iit  the  rise  of  prices  which  invariably  followed  every  reduction  of  the  standard,  and  the 
derangement  that  was  thereby  occasioned  in  every  pecuniary  transaction,  undeceived  the 
public,  and  taught  them,  and  their  rulers,  the  expediency  of  preserving  the  standard  of 
money  inviolate. 

The  standard  may  be  reduced  by  simply  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  ;  by 
ordering,  for  example,  that  a  half-sovereign  should  pass  for  a  sovereign,  and  the  latter 
for  a  double  sovereign,  &c.  If  injustice  be  resolved  upon,  this  is  the  least  mischievous 
way  in  which  it  can  be  perpetrated,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  recoinage.  But  as  it  renders  the  fraud  obvious  and  glaring,  it  has  rarely  been 
resorted  to ;  and  most  reductions  have  been  effected  either  by  diminishing  the  weight 
of  the  coins,  or  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made, 
or  both. 

Originally  the  coins  of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same  denomination  as  the 
weights  commonly  used  in  them  ;  and  contained  the  exact  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  indicated  by  their  name.  Thus,  the  talent  was  a  weight  used  in  the  earliest 
period  by  the  Greeks,  the  as  or  pondo  by  the  Romans,  the  liv)-e  by  the  French,  and  the 
pound  by  the  English   and   Scotch ;   and  the  coins   originally  in  use  in  Greece,   Italy^ 
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France,  and  England,  bore  the  same  names,  and  weighed  precisely  a  talent,  a  ponda,  a 
livre,  and  a  pound.  The  standard  has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  either  in 
modern  or  ancient  times.  It  has  been  less  degraded  in  England  than  any  where  else  j 
but  even  here  the  quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  is  less  than  the  third  part  of  a 
pound  weight,  —  the  quantity  it  contained  in  1300.  In  France,  the  livre  current  in  1789 
contained  less  than  one  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  silver  implied  in  its  name,  and  which  it 
had  actually  contained  previously  to  1103.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  the 
degradation  has  be6n  carried  still  further.* 

From  1296  to  1355,  the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  same  weight  and 
purity ;  but  at  the  last  mentioned  epoch  the  standard  of  Scotch  money  was,  for  the  first 
time,  sunk  below  that  of  England ;  and  by  successive  degradations,  the  value  of  Scotch 
money,  at  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1600,  was  only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
English  money  of  the  same  denomination.  It  remained  at  this  point  till  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  cancelled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scotland. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Ireland  have  been  for  a  considerable  period  the  same  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  until  1825,  they  were  nominally  rated  83  per  cent,  higher. 
This  difference  of  valuation,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  79.,  which  assimilated  the  currency  throughout 
the  empire. 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  contain  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  by 
mercantile  men  with  respect  to  the  weight,  fineness,  &c.  of  English  and  Scotch  gold  and 
silver  coins,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  moment. 

5.  Minty  or  Government  Valuation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.  —  If  both  gold  and 
silver  coins  be  made  legal  tenders,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  their  value  with 
respect  to  each  other  should  be  fixed  by  authority  ;  or  that  it  should  be  declared,  that 
individuals  shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  the  claims  upon  them  by  payments,  cither  of 
gold  or  silver  coins,  according  to  some  regulated  proportion.  The  practice  of  making 
both  metals  legal  tenders  was  long  adopted  in  England.  From  1257  till  1664,  the 
value  of  gold  coins  was  regulated  by  proclamation  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  gold  coins,  then  current,  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  certain 
specified  sums  of  silver.  —  (^Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  128.)  From  1664,  down  to  1717, 
the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  was  not  fixed  by  authority ;  and  silver  being  then  the  only 
legal  tender,  the  value  of  gold  coins  fluctuated,  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  worth  of  the  metals  in  the  market.  But,  in  1717,  the  ancient  practice  was  again 
reverted  to;  and  it  was  fixed  that  the  guinea  should  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  21 
shillings,  and  conversely. 

But  the  value  of  each  of  the  precious  metals  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes.  And 
hence,  how  accurately  soever  their  proportional  value,  as  fixed  by  the  mint  regulations, 
may  correspond  with  the  proportion  which  they  actually  bear  to  each  other  in  the  market 
when  the  regulation  is  made,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  it  will  speedily  cease  to  ex- 
press their  relation  to  each  other.  But  the  moment  that  such  a  change  takes  place,  it 
becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  every  one  who  ^as  a  payment  to  make,  to  make  it  in 
the  overvalued  metal ;  which,  consequently,  becomes  the  sole,  or  nearly  the  sole,  currency 
of  the  country.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  coins  of  some  countries  are  almost  wholly 
of  silver,  and  others  almost  wholly  of  gold.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  when  it 
was  fixed,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea  should  exchange  for  21  shillings,  gold  was  over- 
valued as  compared  with  silver  to  the  extent  of  1^^  per  cent.  —~  (Liverpool  o?i  Coins,  p.  85.); 
and  as  the  real  value  of  silver  with  respect  to  gold  continued  to  increase  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century,  the  advantage  of  paying  in  gold  in  preference  to  silver 
became  more  decided,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  universal  use  of  gold  in  all  large  pay- 
ments, and  to  the  fusion  or  exportation  of  all  silver  coins  of  full  weight.  —  (Liverpool, 
loco  cit.) 

In  France,  a  different  valuation  of  the  metals  has  had  a  different  effect.  Previously 
to  the  recoinage  in  1785,  the  Louis  d'or  was  rated  in  the  mint  proportion  at  only  24 
livres,  when  it  was  really  worth  25  livres  10  sols.  Those,  therefore,  who  should  have 
discharged  the  obligations  they  had  contracted  by  payments  of  gold  coin  instead  of 
silver,  would  plainly  have  lost  1  livre  10  sols  on  every  sum  of  24  livres.  In  consequence, 
very  few  such  payments  were  made ;  gold  was  almost  entirely  banished  from  ciiTulation, 
and  silver  became  almost  the  only  species  of  metallic  money  used  in  France.  —  (  Say, 
Traite  d' Economie  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  393.) 

In  1816,  however,  a  new  system  was  adopted  in  this  country  ;  it  being  then  enacted 
(56  Geo.  3.  c.  68. ),  that  gold  coins  only  should  be  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more 
than  40  shillings.  The  pound  of  silver  bullion,  that  had  previously  been  coined  into 
62  shillings,  was  then  also  coined  into  66  shillings,  the  additional  Jfour  shillings  being 

*  For  an  account  of  the  degradation  of  the  coins  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Continental  nations,  see 
the  article  Money,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  old,  or  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanhica. 
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letained  by  government  as  a  seignorage  or  duty  (amounting  to  6^  per  cent.)  upon  the 
coinage.  To  prevent  the  silver  coins  from  becoming  redundant,  government  has  retained 
the  power  to  issue  them  in  its  own  hands.  Under  these  regulations,  silver  has  ceased  to 
be  a  standard  of  value,  and  forms  merely  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  currency, 
or  change,  occupying  the  same  place  in  relation  to  gold  that  copper  occupies  in  relation 
to  itself.      This  system  has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver  coins  are 
best  fitted  for  being  made  a  legal  tender.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  one  possesses  any 
very  striking  advantage  over  the  other  ;  none,  certainly,  that  would  justify  a  change,  after 
a  selection  has  been  made,  and  acted  upon  for  any  considerable  period. 

Down  to  1 626,  a  seignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage  was  usually  charged  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  issued  by  the  mint ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty,  when  it  is  not  carried  to  an  undue  height,  is  advantageous.  A  coin  is 
more  useful  than  a  piece  of  uncoined  bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  purity ;  the  coinage 
fitting  it  for  being  used  as  money,  while  it  does  not  unfit  it  for  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  When,  therefore,  a  duty  or  seignorage  is  laid  upon  coin  equal  to  the  expense 
of  coinage,  it  circulates  at  its  real  value  ;  but  when  this  charge  is  defrayed  by  the  public, 
it  circulates  at  less  than  its  real  value,  and  is  consequently  either  melted  down  or  ex- 
ported whenever  there  is  any  demand  for  bullion  in  the  arts,  or  any  fall  in  the  exchange. 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  wei-e  a  seignorage  to  be  laid  on  gold  coins,  it  would  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  currency,  that  their  weight  should  be 
proportionally  reduced ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  better,  perhaps,  to  let  them  remain  on 
the  present  footing.  But  when  a  seignorage  was  laid  on  the  silver  coins,  in  1816,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  take  the  circumstance  now  alluded  to  into  consideration  j  for  as 
they  were  made  subordinate  to  gold,  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  change  merely,  its 
imposition  had  no  tendency  to  raise  the  value  of  the  currency,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  calculated  effectually  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  coins,  and  to  yield  a  small  revenue 
to  government. 

6.  Coinage  since  1790.  Amount  of  Coin  in  Circulation.  —  No.  V.  of  the  subjoined 
Tables  shows  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  British  mint,  each  year, 
from  1790  downwards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  that  gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  about  47,000,000/. 
has  been  coined  at  the  mint  between  1817  and  1831,  both  inclusive.  It  is  not  easy 
to  form  any  very  precise  estimate  of  the  portion  of  this  immense  sum  now  in  circu- 
lation. In  consequence  of  the  exemption  of  our  gold  coin  from  any  seignorage,  large 
quantities  of  the  coins  carried  abroad  during  an  unfavourable  exchange  find  their  way 
to  the  foreign  mints,  where  they  are  melted  and  recoined.  We  are  not,  however, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  approximating  to  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 
The  mint  works  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  for  the  Bank  of  England,  so  that,  by  com- 
paring the  issues  of  coin  by  the  Bank  with  the  coin  paid  to  her,  and  allowing  for  the 
export,  we  are  able  to  get  at  a  tolerably  accurate  result.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer  for  the  following  estimate,  made  up  on  this  principle,  of  the  gold 
coin  in  circulation  in  February,  1833.  It  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  sort.  —  (  ^ee  opposite 
page.) 

7.  The  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  was  formerly  pro- 
hibited ;  but  in  1819  it  was  enacted  (59  Geo.  3.  c.  49.),  that  they  might  be  freely  exported 
and  imported,  without  being  liable  to  any  charge  or  duty  whatever ;  and  they  may  be 
imported  without  being  either  reported  or  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  This  regulation 
has  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  bullion  imported. 

8.  Forgery  of  Coin.  Issue  of  forged  or  spurious  Coins.  —  The  forgery  of  coin  is  an 
offence  that  is  practised  more  or  less  at  all  periods.  The  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting it  is  to  improve  the  fabric  of  the  genuine  coins,  to  cut  the  dies  with  great  deli- 
cacy, and  occasionally  to  vary  the  form  of  the  coins.  During  the  lengthened  period 
from  1770  down  to  1816,  the  genuine  silver  coins  in  circulation  were  so  much  worn  and 
defaced,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  and  counterfeits,  which, 
in  despite  of  the  severest  penalties,  were  thrown  into  circulation  in  immense  quantities. 
But  since  the  issue  of  the  new  coins,  in  1816,  forgery  has  been  comparatively  rare. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  considerable  increase  of  forgery  during  the  last  7  years,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  7.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  determin- 
ing the  influence  of  the  law  exempting  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  from  the  pimish- 
ment  of  death. 
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Estimate  of  Gold  Coin  in  Circulation  in  February,  1833. 
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Issued  by  the  Bank. 


From  January,  1821, 
to  July,  1824,  inclu. 
sive 


From   August, 
to  December,  1825! 
inclusive    - 


From  January,  1826, 
to   April,  1828 
elusive 


26,  > 


From  May,  1828,  to") 
15th  of  February,  V 
1832         -  -3 


Deduct  for  export. 

1824-25    .^-a.OOO.OOO- 
1828-29  500,000 1 

1830-32        2,000,000, 


From  15th  of  Febru 
ary,  1832,  to  15th  of 
February,  1833 

Deduct  the  stock  at"! 
the   branch    banks,  j 
which      has     been 
taken  as  part  of  the 
issue  from  the  Bank 
in  London    - 

Leaving  in  circulation ") 
in  the  hands  of  the  ( 
public  on  the  15th  I 
of  February,  1833    -J 


17,370,000 

8,660,000 

2,370,000 
9,600,000 


38,000,000 


8,500,000 


29,500,000 


1,800.000 


31,300,000 
1,300,000 


30,000,000 


Observations. 


(■  The  exchanges  during  this  period  were  in  favour  of  the 
I     country,  and  gold  was  imported. 

fThe  exchanges  during  the  major  part  of  this  period  were 

I      against  the  country,  and  gold  was  exported.      Of  the  total 

issue  of  8,660,000/.,  about  2,500,000/.  were  issued  from  Oc- 

i      tober  to  the  end  of  December,  1825,  to  supply  the  place  of 

the  country  notes  then  discredited,  leaving  6,000,000/.  as  the 

estimated  export  of  coin,  in  addition  to  the  bar  and  other 

L    uncoined  gold  sold  by  the  Bank  during  this  period. 

fThe  exchanges  during  this  period  were  in  favour  of  the 
t     country,  and  gold  was  imported. 

'1st.  The  exchanges  were  against  the  country  from  November, 
1828,  to  February,  1829,  during  which  period  the  issue 
amounted  to  1,500,000/.,  of  which  1,000,000/.  is  estimated  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  ]/. 
notes,  leaving  500,000/.  as  the  amount  of  estimated  export 
during  that  period. 
2d.  From  August,  1830,  to  February,  1832,  the  exchanges 
were  also  against  the  country,  during  which  period  the 
issue  was  4,0()(),()00/. :  1,()0(),00()/.  of  this  sum  was  issued  in 
November,  1831,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
1,000,0(XJ/.  more  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  the  further 
amount  applied  within  the  whole  period,  from  August, 
1830,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  small  notes  j  leaving 
2,000,000/.  as  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  exported  from 
1830  to  1832. 

r  This  sum  was  taken  out  during  the  political  discredit  of  May, 

I     1832,  and  has  not  yet  reTurned  to  the  Bank. 


9.  Law  as  to  the  counterfeiting,  8(C.  of  Com.  — The  acts  as  to  this  were  consolidated  and  amended  by 
the  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  34.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract :  — 

Counterfeiting  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years;  and  every  such  offence  shall  be  deemed  to  be  complete, 
although  the  counterfeiting  be  not  finished.  —  ^3. 

Colouring  counterfeit  coin,  or  any  pieces  of  metal,  with  intent  to  make  them  pass  for  gold  or  silver 
coin  ;  colouring  or  altering  genuine  coin,  with  intent  to  make  it  pass  for  higher  coin  ;  transportation  for 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  §  4. 

Impairing  the  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  the  coin  so  impaired  pass  for  gold  or  silver  coin 
of  full  weight,  transportation  for  not  exceeding  14,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceed- 
ing 3  years. —  §  5. 

Buying  or  selling,  &c.  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  for  lower  value  than  its  denomination,  importing 
counterfeit  coin  from  beyond  seas,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  ^6. 

Uttering  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  1  year ;  and  uttering,  accom- 
panied by  possession  of  other  counterfeit  coin,  or  followed  by  a  second  uttering  within  10  days,  im- 
prisonment for  not  exceeding  2  years  ;  every  second  offence  of  uttering  after  a  previous  conviction,  shall 
be  felony,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years. 

Having  3  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  in  possession,  with  intent  to  utter  the 
same,  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  3  years ;  second  offence,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than 
7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  ^8. 

Making,  mending,  having  possession  of,  or  selling  any  mould,  &c.,  or  coining  tools,  or  any  press  or 
engine,  conveying  tools  or  monies  out  of  the  mint  without  authority,  felony ;  transportation  for  life,  or 
for  not  less  than  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.  —  H  10,  11. 

Counterfeiting  any  current  copper  coin,  or  making,  mending,  or  having  in  his  possession  any  coining 
tool,  or  buying,  selling,  &c.  any  counterfeit  copper  coin  for  lower  value  than  its  denomination,  trans- 
portation for  not  exceeding  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  2  years  ;  and  uttering  any  coun- 
terfeit copper  coin,  or  having  in  his  possession  3  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  copper  coin,  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  1  year.  —  \  12. 

Gold  or  silver  coin  tendered  to  any  person  suspecting  any  piece  to  be  counterfeit,  may  be  broken  by 
such  person  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  be  counterfeit,  the  person  tendering  shall  bear  the  loss  ;  but  if  it 
shall  be  of  due  weight,  and  appear  to  be  of  lawful  coin,  the  person  breaking  it  is  to  receive  it  at  the  rate 
it  was  coined  for,  and  any  dispute  shall  be  finally  determined  by  any  justice ;  and  the  tellers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  receivers-general  of  the  revenue  are  to  break  or  deface  every  piece  of  counterfeit  coin 
tendered  for  payment.  —  §  13. 

Any  person  discovering  any  counterfeit  coin,  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  or  any  coining  tool,  is  to  carry  the 
same  forthwith  before  some  justice,  and  on  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  any  person  of  counterfeiting,  or 
having  such  coin,  or  any  tool,  &c.,  such  justice  may  cause  any  place  under  the  control  of  such  sus- 
pected person  to  be  searched,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  and  if  any  such  coin  or  tool  shall  be  found,  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  seized  forthwith,  and  carried  before  a  justice,  who  is  to  secure  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  being  produced  in  evidence,  and  afterwards  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  mint.—  §  14. 
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The  neceeslty  of  the  evidence  of  any  officer  of  the  mint  to  prove  counterfeit  coin  dispensed  with.  —  §  17. 

The  court  may  order  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement.  —  ^  19. 

The  words  "  king's  coin "  include  all  coin  lawfully  current  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  wilfully 
having,  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  lodging,  apartment,  field,  or  other  place,  open  or 
inclosed,  whether  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  whether  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or 
for  that  of  another,  shall  be  deemed  having  in  his  possession  within  this  act.  —  §  21. 

Persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  protected  in  the  usual  manner,  by  requiring  notice  ot 
action,  &c.,  and  allowing  tender  of  amends,  &c.  —  §  22. 

10.  Convictions  for  Coining  and  Uttering.  —  In  the  7  years  ending  with  1818,  03  persons  were  convicted 
in  England  and  Wales  of  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm,  of  whom  1  was  executed. 
In  the  next  7  years  the  convictions  for  coining  were  reduced  to  14,  but  of  these  5  were  executed.  In  the 
last  septennial  period,  ending  with  1832,  the  convictions  were  34,  and  the  executions  7.  The  convictions 
for  issuing  forged  coins  in  the  first  of  the  above  periods  were  21,  in  the  second  9,  and  in  the  third,  32. 

Tables  eelatiye  to  the  Coiws  ov  Gbbat  Britain  and  other  Counteie.s. 


No.  I.  English  Coins. —- Account  of  the  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins;  showing  their  Value,  the 
Seignorage  or  Profit  upon  the  Coinage,  and  the  Price  of  the  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Gold  and  Silver, 

I  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Time.— (This  and  the  next  Table,  No.  II.,  are  taken  from  Part  II.  of 
Essays  on  Monet/,  Exchanges,  and  Political  Economy,  by  Henry  James.) 


1 

Silver. 

Gold. 

1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

A.D. 

Anno  Regni. 

Fineness 
of  the  Sil- 
ver in  the 

Pound 
Weight  of 
such  Sil- 
ver coined 
into 

Profit  or 
Seignor- 
age on  the 
Coinage. 

Equal  to  the 
Mint  Price 
for  Standard 

Silver  of 

lloz.  2dwts. 

fine  Troy 

v/eight. 

Fineness 
of  the 
Gold  in 

Pound 
Weight  of 
such  Gold 

Profit  or 

Seignorage 

on  the 

Equal  to  the 
Mint  Price 

for  Standard 
Gold  of  22 

Coins. 

the  Coins. 

coined  into 

Coinage. 

Carats  fine 
Troy  weight. 

Ox. 

dts. 

£    s.d. 

£  S.d. 

£  s.   d. 

CrU.  gns. 

£    s. 

d. 

£  s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

1066 

Conquest 

11 

2 

1    00 

1280 

8  Edward  I.    . 

' 

1    0  0 

0  1     0 

1    0    3i 

'■  ■" 

1300 
1344 

"S 

10  3 

0  1    21 
0  1    3 

18  Edward  III, 

~ 

~ 

1    0  3 

1    0    3i 

23  3i 

13    3 

4 

0    8    4 

12  10    8 

1349 
1356 
1394 

23  



__ 

1    2  6 

0  1    3 

1    2    8 



14    0 

0 

0  11    8 

13    3    9 

30 

15  0 

0  0  10 

1    5    9k 
1    5    9i 



15    0 

0 

0    6    8 

14    8    4 

18  Richard  II. 

~ 

~ 

1    5  0 

0  0  10 



15    0 

0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1401 

3  Henry  IV.    - 





I    5  0 

0  0  10 

1    5    9i 

—  — 

15    0 

0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1421 

9  Henry  v..   - 





1  10  0 

0  1    0 

1  10  lu 



16  \3 

4 

0    5    0 

16    2    9 

1425 

4  Henry  VI.    . 





1  10  0 

0  1    0 

1  10  Hi 



16  13 

4 

0    5  10 

16    1  11 

1464 

4  Edward  IV. 





1  37  6 

0  4    6 

1  15    2i 



20  16 

8 

2  10    0 

18    0    5 

1465 

5 

__^ 

__ 

1  17  6 

0  4    6 

1  15    2, 

^  __ 

22  10 

0 

1    0  10 

21    1  10 

1470 

49  Henry  VI.    - 

__ 



1  17  6 

0  2    0 

1  17  lOi 



22  10 

0 

0  13    0 

21    9    7 

1482 

22  Edward  IV. 





1   17  6 

0  1    6 

1  18    4f 

— 

22  10 

0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

1483 

1  Richard  III. 





1  17  6 

0  1    6 

1  18    4f 



22  10 

0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

1485 

1  Henry  VII. 





1  17  6 

0  1    6 

1  18    4j 

—  — 

22  10 

0 

0    7    6 

21  15    0 

1509 

1  Henry  VIII. 

__ 

__ 

1   17  6 

0  1    0 

1  18  llj 

.^  _— 

22  10 

0 

0    2    6 

22    0    0 

*1527 

19 

2    0  0 

0  1    Of 

1  18  Hi 



24    0 

0 

0    2    8 

22    0    0 

~ 

~ 

2    5  0 

0  1    0 

2    4    0 

ii  o~} 

27    0 

0 

0    2    9 

25    2 

6 

0    3    0 

24  19    6 

1543 
1545 
1546 

34  . 

10 

6 

2    8  0 

0  8    0 

2    4    41 

23  0 

28  16 

0 

1     4    0 

26    8    0 

36  

6 

0  1  2    8  0 

2  0    0 

2  11    9? 

22  0 

30    0 

0 

2  10    0 

27  10    0 

4 

0 

2    8  0 

4  4    0 

2  15    6 

20  0 

30    0 

0 

5    0    0 

27  10    0 

1547 

1  Edward  VI. 

4 

0 

2    8  0 

4  4    0 

2  15    6 

20  0 

30    0 

0 

1  10    0 

31    7    0 

1549 
1551 

3  . 

6 

0 

3  12  0 

4  0    0 

2  19    21 

22  0 

34    0 

0 

1    0    0 

33    0    0 

c 

3 
11 

0 
0 

3  10  0 

3    0  0 

. 

_ 

23  3K 
22  0  I 

36    0 

0 

; 

_ 

, 

33    0 

0 

1552 
1553 

11 

h 

1 

0 

3    00 
3    0  0 

0  1    0 

0  1  6 

2  19    3i 
2  19    61 

23  3K 

22  0   i 

23  3i 

36    0 
33    0 
36    0 

0 
0 
0 

0    2    9 
0    3    0 
0    3    0 

32  17    8 

33  0    8 

1  Mary    - 

1560 

2  Elizabeth     - 

11 

2 

3    0  0 

0  1    6 

2  18    6 

23  3K 
22  0  I 

36    0 

0 

0    5    0 

. 

_ 

m 

^    0 

0 

0    4    0 

32  16    0 

1600 



__ 

3    20 

0  2    0 

3    0    0 

23  3K 
22  0   i 

36  10 

0 

0  10    0 

_ 

. 

« 

33  10 

0 

0  10    0 

33    0    0 

1604 

2  James  I. 





3    20 

0  2    6 

2  19    6 

22  0 

37    4 

0 

1  10    0 

35  14    0 

1626 

2  Charles  I.     - 





3    2  0 

0  2    0 

3    0    0 



41    0 

0 

1     1    5 

39  18    7 

tl666 
1717 

18  Charles  11.  - 





3    2  0 

0  0    0 

3    2    0 

—  — 

44  10 

0 

- 

44  10    0 

3  George  I.      - 





3    2  0 

0  0    0 

3    2    0 

—  _ 

46  14 

6 

- 

46  14    6 

1816 

56  George  III.  - 

— 

— 

3    60 

0  4    0 

- 

1  46  14 

6 

- 

46  14    6 

*  1527  — Henry  VHI.]  The  Saxon  or  Tower  pound  was  used  at  the  mint  up  to  this  time,  when  the 
pound  Troy  was  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  Tower  pound  was  but  11  oz.  5dwts.  Troy  ;  so  that,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  28th  of  Edward  I.,  20  shillings  in  tale  were  exactly  a  pound  m  weight. 

+  1666—18  Charles  1 1.]  The  seignorage  on  the  coinage  was  at  this  time  given  up,  and  the  gold  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  has  ever  since  been  coined  free  of  expense.  A  seignorage  of  6U  per  cent,  was 
imposed  on  the  coinage  of  silver  by  56  Geo.  3.  f 
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No.  II.  English  Corns. —  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  F/«€  Silver  coined  into  20j.  or  tlie  Pound  Sterling; 
thcQuantity  of  .S7rtnf/a>f/Silver,  of  11  oz.  2dwts.  Fineand  ISdwts.  Alloy,  contained  in  205.  or  the  Pound 
Sterling,  in  the  different  Reigns,  from  the  Time  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Reign  of  William  IV.  —  A  similar 
Account  with  respect  to  Gold. —  And  an  Account  of  the  proportional  Value  of  Fine  Gold  to  Fine 
Silver,  according  to  the  Number  of  Grains  contained  in  the  Coins. —  Calculated  in  Grains  and  lOOO^A 
Parts  Troy  Weight, 


KXJG 
1280 
1344 
1349 
1356 
1401 
1421 
1404 
1465 
1470 
1482 
1509 
1527 
1.543 
1545 
1546 
1.547 
1549 
1551 

15.52 
1553 
1560 
1600 
1604 
1626 
1666 
1717 
+1816 


Anno  Regni. 


Conquest 

8  Edward  I. 
18  Edward  III. 

23 

30 

3  Henry  IV. 

9  Henry  V. 

4  Edward  IV. 
5 

49  Henry  VI. 
22  Edward  IV. 
1  Henry  VIII. 

18 

34 

m 

1  Edward  VI. 

3 

5 


1  Mary 

2  Elizabeth 

2  James  I.     - 

2  Charles  I. 
18  Charles  II. 

3  George  I. 
56  George  III. 


-,  ,  .,,  .  .Number  of  Grains 
Number  of  Grains  of  Standard  Sil- 
of  tme  Silver  in 
20  Shillings,  or 


the  Pound  Ster 
lins,  as  coined  by 
the  Mint  Inden- 
tures. 


Grains. 
4,995-000 
4,995  000 
4,933-333 
4,440-000 
3,996-()00 
3,996000 
3,330  000 
2,664  000 
2,6(J4-000 
2,664-000 
2,664000 
2,664-000 
2,368  000 
2,()(X)000 
1,200-000 
800-000 
800-000 
800 -000 
400-000 
1,760  000 
1,768  000 
1,760000 
1,776  000 
1,718-709 
1,718-709 
1,718  709 
1,718-709 
1,718-709 
l,6l4-.545 


ikx,  11  o/..  2  dwts. 
Fine  in  20  Shil- 
lings, or  the 
found  .sttrling, 
as  coined  by  the 
Mint  Indentures 


Grains. 

5,400-000 
5,400000 
b;i^  333 
4,800-000 
4,320-000 
4,320-000 
3,600-000 
2,880-0(X) 
2,880-000 
2,880-000 
2,880 -0(X) 
2,880-000 
2,-560-000 
2,162-162 
1,297-297 
864-864 
864-864 
864-864 

1,902-702 
1,911-351 
1,902-702 
1,920-000 
1,858-064 
1,858-064 
1,858-064 
1,8.58-064 
1,858-064 
1,745  4,54 


Gold. 


Number  of  Grains 
of  Fine  (Jold  in 
20  Shillings,  or 
the  Pound  Ster- 
ling, as  coined  h 
the  Mint  Inden 
tures. 


407-990 
383-705 
358-125 
3,58-125 
322-312 
2.57-8.50 
238-750 
238-750 
238-7.50 
238-750 
210-149 
191-666 
1760(J0 
160-000 

leoooo 

155-294 

160-000 
160000 
1.59166 
160-000 
157-612 
141-935 
128-780 
118-6.51 
113-001 
113-001 


4. 

Number  of  Grains 
of  Standard  Gold, 
22  Carats  fine,  ii 
20  Shillings,  or 
tlie  PoundSter 
ling,  as  coined  by 
the  Mint  Inden 
tures. 


Grains. 


445-080 
418-588 
390-682 
390-682 
351-613 
281-291 
260-454 
260-454 
260-4,54 
260-454 
229-2.53 
209090 
192000 
174.545 
174,545 
169-412 

174-545 
174-.545 
173-636 
174  545 
171-940 
1,54-838 
140-487 
129-438 
123-274 
123-274 


5. 

Proportionate 

Value  of  Fine 

Gold  to  Fine 

Silver,  according 

to  the  Quantity  of 

each  Metal  con 

taiiied  in  the 

(^oins. 


Gold  b)  Silver. 


to  12091 

—  11-571 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  10-331 

—  10-331 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  11-158 

—  11-1,58 

—  11-208 

—  10-43-1 

—  6-818 

—  50(/0 
_    5000 

—  5151 

—  11-000 

—  1 1  -050 

—  110.57 

—  11-100 

—  10-CO-l 

—  12109 

—  13.346 

—  14-485 

—  15-209 

—  14-287 


No.  III.  Scotch  Coins.  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pennies  Scotch,  which  have 
been  coined  out  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  Silver,  at  difi'crent  Times;  with  the  Degree  of  Purity  of  such 
Silver,  or  its  Fineness,  from  the  Year  1107  to  the  Year  1601.  —  (From  Cardo7inel's  Numismata  Scotice 
p.  24.) 


From 
1107 


1296 

From 

1306 

to 

1329 

1366 

1367 

From 

1371 

to 

1S90 

1393 

1424 


Alexander  I. 
David  I. 
William 
Alexander  II. 
Alexander  III. 
John  Baliol 

>  Robert  I. 

David  II.         ; 


Robert  II. 


Robert  II] 
•Tames  I. 


Purity. 

Alloy. 

02.    ]>TV. 

Ox.  prv. 

11    2 

0  18 

0  18 

11    2 
11     2 

0  18 
0  18 

11    2 

0  18 

11    2 
11    2 

0  18 
0  18 

Value  of  the 

Money  coin- 

ed out  of  a 

A.  D. 

Lb.Weight 

ofSilv 

- 

£  s. 

d. 

1451 
1456 

1    0 

0 

1475 
1484 

1488 
1489 
1529 

1    1 

0 

1544 
1556 
1565 

1     5 

0 

1567 

1    9 

4 

1571 
1576 

1    9 

4 

1579 
1,581 
1597 

1  12 

0 

1601  i 

1  17 

6 

1 

Anno  Regni, 


J  James  IV. 

James  V. 
Mary 


Purity.     Alloy. 


Oz.  prv. 


iz.  pn' 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 

0  18 


11 
11 
11 
11 

11  0 

9  0 

8  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 


Value  of  ihP 

Money  coin- 

ed out  cf  a 

Lb.U'eight 

of  Silver. 

£    s.  d. 

3     4     0 

4  16    0 

7    4    0 

7    0    0 

7    0    0 

9  12    0 

9  12    0 

13    0    0 

18    0    0 

18    0    0 

16  14    0 

16  14    0 

22    0    0 

24    0    0 

30    0    0 

36    0    0 

*  1551 5  Edward  VI.]    The  coinage  of  debased  silver  money  in  the  5th  year  of  Edward  VI.  of  3  oz.. 

fine,  ought  more  properly  to  be  considered  as  Tokens.  The  sum  of  120,000/.  only  was  so  coined.  —  (See 
Jatnes's  Essat/s,  chap,  iv.) 

f  1816  —  56  George  III.]  The  government  having  taken  the  coinage  of  silver  into  its  own  hands,  there 
is  at  present  no  fixed  price  paid  to  the  public,  by  the  mint,  for  standard  silver.  And  supposing  the 
government  to  continue  the  present  mint  regulations,  and  to  keep  gold  at  77a'.  lOJrf.  an  ounce,  as  the 
price  of  silver  varies,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  will  vary  in  like  proportion. 
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No.  IV.  Scotch  Coins.  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pennies  Scotch,  which  have 
been  coined  out  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  Gold  ;  with  the  Degree  of  their  Purity,  and  the  Proportion 
that  the  Gold  bore  to  the  Silver,  —  {Cardonnel,  p.  25.) 


A.D. 

Anno  Regni. 

Fineness. 

Alloy 

Value  of  the  Coin 
coined  out  of  One 
Pound  of  Gold. 

Pound  of  Pure  Gold 
weighed  of  Pure 

1371,  &c. 

1390,  &c. 

1424 

1451 

1456 

1475 

1484 

1488 

1529 

1556 

1567 

1579 

1597 

1601 

1633 

Robert  II. 
Robert  II. 
James  I. 
James  II. 

19 
15 
20 
16 
24 

1 

16 
14 
10 
13 
31 
35 

9., 

Oz. 

\S    f8 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
18    18 
0      0 
0      0 
10      0 
0      0 
0      0 
0     0 

Oz. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

pw 

0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

r 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£      S.     d. 

17     12     0 
19      4    0 
22    10    0 
33      6    0 
50      0    0 
78    15    0 
78    15    0 
78    15    0 
108      0    0 
144      0    0 
240      0    0 
240      0    0 
360      0    0 
432      0    0 
492      0    0 

Lbs.  oz.    pw.  gr. 

11    1    17    22 
11    1    17    22 
11    1    17    22 
9    8      4    14 
9    8      4    14 
10    2      0    20 
10    5      7      9 
10    5      7      9 
10    5      7      9 
10    5      8      6 

10  5      8      6 

11  5      2    20 

12  0      0      0 

12  0      0      0 

13  2      7    11 

James  III. 

James  IV. 
James  V. 
Mary 
James  VI. 

Charles  I. 

No.  V.  —  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  specifying  each,  coined  at  the  Mint,  each 
Year  since  1790.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  138.  Sess.  1833 ;  and  papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 


Years. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

Years. 

Gold  coined. 

Silver  coined. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

1790 

2,660,521 

10    0 

Nil. 

1812 

Nil. 

52  14    0 

1791 

2,456,566 

17    6 

Nil. 

1813 

519,722 

3    6 

89  18    0 

■      1792 

1,171,863 

0    0 

251     17 

6 

1814 

Nil. 

161    4    0 

1793 

2,747,430 

0    0 

Nil. 

.1815 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1794 

2,558,894 

12    6 

Nil. 

1816 

Nil. 

1,805,251  16    0 

1795 

493,416 

0    0 

293    11 

11 

1817 

4,275,337 

10    0 

2,436,297  12    0 

1796 

464,680 

2    6 

Nil. 

1818 

2,862,373 

10    0 

576,279    0    0 

1797 

2,000,297 

5    0 

Nil. 

1819 

3,574 

10    8 

1,267,272  12    0 

1798 

2,967,504 

15    0 

Nil. 

1820 

949,516 

0  10 

847,717    4    0 

1799 

449,961 

15    0 

Nil. 

1821 

9,520,758 

13  10 

433,686    0    0 

1800 

189,937 

2    6 

Nil. 

1822 

5,356,787 

12    6 

31,430    7    1 

1801 

450,242 

2    0 

53      7 

1 

1823 

759,748 

10    0 

285,271  16    0 

1802 

437,018 

18    6 

62      0 

0 

1824 

4,065,075 

0    0 

282,070  16    0 

1803 

596,444 

12    6 

72      6 

8 

1825 

4,580,919 

0    0 

417,535  16    0 

1804 

718,396 

17    6 

77    10 

0 

1826 

5,896,461 

7    6 

608,605  16    0 

1805 

54,668 

5    0 

182    18 

0 

1827 

2,512,636 

17    6 

33,019  16    0 

1806 

405,105 

15    0 

Nil. 

1828 

1,008,559 

2    6 

16,288    3    0 

1807 

Nil. 

108    10 

0 

1829 

2,446,754 

12    6 

108,259  16    0 

1808 

371,744 

2    0 

Nil. 

1830 

2,387,881 

2    6 

151  16    0 

1809 

298,946 

11    0 

114     14 

U 

1831 

587,949 

14    5 

33,696    5    8 

1810 
1811 

316,935 
312,263 

13    6 

120    18 

0 

3    6 

.  ,   .  Nil. 

Total 

^69,856,894 

8    9 

9,183,259    5    9 

No.  VI.  Gold  Corns  of  different  Countries.  —  A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and  Values 
of  the  principal  Gold  Coins  of  all  Countries,  computed  according  to  the  Mint  Price  of  Gold  in  England, 
and  from  Assays  made  both  at  London  and  Paris,  which  have  been  found  to  verify  each  other.  * 

*:^*  The  publishers  of  this  work  have  purchased  the  right  to  publish  this  Table  from  Dr.  Kelly,  in  the 
second  edition  of  whose  Cambist  it  originally  appeared. 


COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 
Weight. 

Contents 
in  pure 
Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

w.  ^oi' 

Dwt.gr. 

Dwt.gr.  mi. 

s.      d. 

Austrian 

7Souverain            -                .            . 
3  Double  ducat 

3  14 

3  13  15 

78-6 

13  10-92 

Dominions 

B.     1     2f 

4  12 

4  20    5 

106-4 

18    9-97 

Ducat  Kremnitz,  or  Hungarian 

B.      1     3 

2    5f 

2  10    3 

53-3 

9    5-91 

Bavaria 

Carolin           .... 

W.  3    2 

6    5| 

5    5  10 

115- 

20    4-23 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

W.   3    2^ 

4    4* 

3  14    0 

77- 

13    7-44 

Ducat 

B.     1    2- 

2    5| 

2  19  11 

52-8 

9    412 

BSRN     - 

Ducat  (double,  &c.  in  proportion)  - 

B.     1     1- 

1  23 

2    2    1 

45  9 

8    1-48 

Pistole           -               ... 

W.   0    1- 

4  21 

4  19    0 

105-5 

18    7-86 

Brunswick  - 

Pistole  (double  in  proportion) 

W.  0    1 

4  2U 

4  19    5 

105-7 

18    8-48 

Ducat           -               ... 

B.     1    Oj 

2    5f 

2    8    9 

51-8 

9    2- 

Cologne 

Ducat        .... 

B.     1    2 

2    5f 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-70 

Denmark    - 

Ducat  current              -           .         . 

W.  0    3f 

2    0 

1  21  19 

42-2 

7    5-62 

Ducat  specie       ... 

B.     1    2 

2    5f 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-70 

Christian  d'or 

W,  0    1 

4    7 

4    5  16 

93-3 

16    6-14 

*  The  London  assays  in  this  Table  were  made  by  Robert  Bingley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  the  King's  Assay 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  those  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Frtideric  Bonneville,  Essayeur  du  Commerce,  as 
published  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  coins  of  all  nations. 

Specimens  of  all  the  foreign  coins  brought  to  London  for  commercial  purposes  have  been  supplied  for 
this  Table  from  the  Bullion-office,  Bank  of  England,  by  order  of  the  Bank  Directors,  and  have  been 
selected  by  John  Humble,  Esq.,  the  chief  clerk  of  that  office,  who  also  examined  the  Tables  in  their 
progress.  It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the  Mint  Reports  of  these  commercial  coins  are  chiefly  from 
average  assays ;  and  that  all  the  computations  have  been  carefully  verified  by  different  calculators.  — 
CNote  by  Dr.  Kelly,  to  second  edition  of  the  Cambist,  published  in  1821.) 
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COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 
Weight. 

Content, 
in  Pure 
Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

Car.  gr. 

Drvt.  gi: 

Drvt.  gr.  mi. 

Graint. 

1.     d. 

England 

Guinea               ... 

Stand. 

5    k 

5     9  10 

1187 

21    0- 

Half-guinea           -               .           - 

Stand. 

2  16f 

2  16   15 

59-3 

10    6- 

Seven  shilling  piece- 

Stand. 

1  19 

1  19    0 

39-6 

7    0- 

Sovereign            -           ... 

Stand. 

5    3i 

5    3    5 

113-1 

20    0- 

France 

Double  Louis  (coined  before  1786)  - 

W.  0    2 

10  11 

10    5    6 

224-9 

39    9-64 

Louis               .                . 

W.   0    2 

5    5i 

5    2  12 

112-4 

10  10-71 

Double  Louis  (coined  since  1786)    - 

W.  0    1| 

9  20 

9  15  19 

212-6 

37    7-53 

Louis 

W.  0    li 

4  22 

4  19  19 

106-3 

18    9-75 

Double  Napoleon,  or  piece  of  40 

francs               .                -               . 

W.  0     If 

8    7 

8    3    0 

179- 

31    836 

Napoleon,  or  piece  of  20  francs 

W.   0    If 

4    31 

4    1  10 

89-7 

15    10-5 

New  Louis  (double,  &c.)  the  same 

as  the  Napoleon. 

Franckfort  on  the  Maine  Ducat 

B.     1    2i 

2    5f 

2    9  14 

52-9 

9    4-34 

Geneva 

Pistole,  old              ... 

W.   0    2 

4    7i 

4    4  18 

92-5 

16    4-45 

Pistole,  new 

W.   0    Oi 

3  15f 

3  15    4 

80- 

14    1-9 

Genoa    -      - 

Sequin            -           -           .             . 

B.     1     3; 

2    sl 

2  10    6 

53-4 

9    5-41 

Hamburgh   - 

Ducat  (double  in  proportion) 

B.     1    2j 

2    9  14 

52-9 

9    4-35 

Hanover      - 

George  d'or 

W.   0    1 

4    6i 

4    5    3 

92-6 

16    4  66 

Ducat                 -                _                . 

B.     1    3 

2    5f 

2  10    3 

53-3 

9    519 

Gold  florin  (double  in  proportion)    - 

W.   3    0 

2    2* 

1   18    6 

39- 

6  10-83 

Holland 

Double  ryder           .              .          - 

Stand. 

12  21 

12  21    0 

283-2 

50    1-46 

Ryder           -                ... 

Stand. 

6    9 

6    9    0 

140-2 

24    9-75 

Ducat       ... 

B.     1    2« 

2    5f 

2    9  12 

52-8 

9    413 

Malta 

Double  Louis          .           - 

W.  1    35 

10  16 

9  18  18 

215-3 

38    1-25 

Louis             ... 

W.  1    3 

5    8 

4  21  16 

108- 

19    1-37 

Demi  Louis           ... 

W.  1    2i 

2  16 

2  11    3 

5^-5 

9    775 

Milan 

Sequin               .                  -               . 

B.     1    3 

2    5f 

2  10    0 

53-2 

9    4-96 

Doppia  or  pistole 

W.  0    1 

4    l| 

4    0    8 

88-4 

15    774 

40  Lire  piece  of  1808 

W.  0    If 

8    8' 

8    4    0 

179-7 

31     .9-64 

Naples  - 

Six  ducat  piece  of  1783 

W.  0    2i 

5  16 

5  12  18 

121-9 

21     6-89 

Two  ducat  piece,  or  sequin,  of  1762 

W.  1    2I 

1  20i 

1  16    6 

37-4 

6    7-42 

Three  ducat  piece,  or  oncetta,  of  1818 

B.     1    Sl 

2  10- 

2  15    1 

58-1 

10    340 

Netherlands 

Gold  lion,  or  14  florin  piece 

Stand. 

5    7? 
4    75 

5    7  16 

117-1 

20    8-69 

Ten  florin  piece  (1820) 

W,  0    If 

4    5  15 

93-2 

16    5-93 

Parma  - 

Quadruple  pistole  (double  in  propor- 

tion) 

W.  1    0 

18    9 

17  12  18 

386- 

68    378 

Pistole  or  doppia  of  1787 

W.  0    3 

4  14 

4  10    4 

97-4 

17    2-85 

Ditto  of  1796       . 

W.  1    O5 

4  14 

4    8  14 

95-9 

16  11-67 

Maria  Theresa  (1818) 

W.  0    If 

4    3| 

4    1  10 

89-7 

15  10-5 

Piedmont     - 

Pistole  coined  since  1785  (|,  &c.  in 

proportion)        -             - 

W.  0    u 

5  20 

5  17    0 

125-6 

22    2-75 

Sequin  (i  in  proportion) 

B.     1    21 

2    5f 

2    9  12 

52-9 

9    4-34 

Carlino,  coined  since  1785  (i,  &c.  in 

proportion)         -           - 

W.  0    li 

29    6 

28  20    0 

634-4 

112    3-3  ^' 

Piece  of  20  francs,  called  Mcrenso  - 

W.  2    0 

4    3i 

3  18    4 

82-7 

14    7-63 

Poland    -    - 

Ducat              .                  .              . 

B.    1    2i 

2    5f 
34  12 

2    9  12 

529 

9    4  34 

Portugal     - 

Dobraon  of  24,000  rees 

Stand. 

34  12    0 

759- 

134    3-96 

Dobra  of  12,800  rees 

Stand. 

18    6 

18    6    0 

401-5 

71    0-70 

MoidoreorLisbonnine  (|,&c.  inprop.1 

Stand. 

6  22 

6  22    0 

152-2 

26  1124 

Piece  of  16  testoons,  or  1,600  rees    . 

W.  0    Of 

2    6 

2    5  14 

49-3 

8    8-70 

Old  crusado  of  400  rees 

W.  0    Oi 

0  15 

0  14  18 

13-6 

2    4-88 

New  crusado  of  480  rees 

W.  0    Of 

0  I6i 

0  16    2 

148 

2    7-43 

Milree  (coined  for  the  African  colo- 

nies 1755) 

Stand. 

0  19- 

0  19  15 

18-1 

3    2-44 

Prussia    -    - 

Ducat  of  1748 

B.     1    2i 

2    5- 

2    9  14 

52-9 

9    4-04 

Ducat  of  1787 

B.     1    2 

2    5- 

2    9    6 

52  6 

9    371 

Frederick  (double)  of  1769 

W.  0    If 

8  14 

8    9  18 

185- 

32    8-90 

Frederick  (single)  of  1778 

W.  0    li 

4    7 

4    5    4 

92-8 

16    508 

Frederick  (double)  of  1800 

W.  0    2 

8  14 

8    9    6 

184-5 

32    7-84 

Frederick  (single)  of  1800       - 

W.  0    2 

4    7 

4    4  13 

92-2 

16    3*42 

'    Rome   - 

Sequin  (coined  since  1760) 

B.     1     35 

2    4i 

2    9    0 

52-2 

9    2-86 

Scudo  of  the  Republic 

W.  0    If 
B.     1    2i 

17    O5 

16  16    6 

367- 

64  11-43 

Russia 

Ducat  of  1796        -           . 

2    6 

2  10    0 

53-2 

9    4-98 

Ducat  of  1763 

B.     1    2 

2    55 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    371 
3  11-78 

Gold  ruble  of  1756 

Stand. 

1    0- 

1    0  10 

22-5 

Ditto  of  1799 

W.  0    0| 

0  18- 

0  18  14 

17-1 

3    0-31 

Gold  poltin  of  1777 

Stand. 

0    9 

0    9    0 

8-2 

1     5-41 

Imperial  of  1801 

B.    1    2i 

7  17- 

8    6    8 

181-9 

32    2-31 

Half  Imperial  of  1801 

B.    1    2i 
B.    0    Oi 

3  20 

4    3    4 

90-9 

16    105 

Ditto  of  1818        . 

4    3 

4    3  12 

91-3 

16    1-98 

Sardinia 

Carlino  (|  in  proportion) 

W.  0   2I 

10    7- 

9  23  16 

219-8 

30    8-10 

Saxony 

Ducat  of  1784 

B.     1    2' 

2    5f 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-71 

Ducat  of  1797           .            .            - 

B.     1    2A 

2    5f 

2    9  14 

52-9 

9    4-34 

Augustus  of  1754 

W.  0    2| 

4    fii 

4    3    8 

91-2 

16    1-69 

Augustus  of  1784 

W.  0    If 
W.  1    2i 

4    6i 

4    4  12 

92-2 

16    381 

Sicily  * 

Ounce  of  1751 

2  20i 

2  15    8 

58-2 

10    3-60 

Double  ounce  of  1758 

W.  i    2 

5  17 

5    7  14 

117- 

20    8-48 

Spain 

Doubloon  of  1772  (double  and  single 

in  proportion) 

W.  0    2i 

17    81 

61  21  16 

372- 

65  10-05 

Quadruple  pistole  of  1801 
Pistole  of  1801 

W.  1    1* 

17    9 

16    9    6 

360-5 

63    9  62 

W.  I    1 

4    8i 

4    2    6 

90-1 

15  11-35 

Coronilla,  gold  dollar,  or  vintem  of 

1801 

W.  1    2i 

1    3 

1    0  18 

22-8 

4    0-42 

1  Sweden 

Ducat 

B.    1    2 

2    5 

2    8  12 

51-9 

9    2-22 

*  Much  variation  is  found  in  the  fineness  of  the  Sicilian  gold  coins, 
Y 
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Switzerland    Pistole  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of 

1800 
TiiEVEs    .     -    Ducat  -  " .       .     "^ 

Turkey        -    Sequinfonducliof  Constantinople  of 
1773 
Sequin  fonducli  of  1789       - 
Half  missier  (1818) 
Sequin  fonducli 
Yermeebeshlek 
Tuscany       -    Zecchino  or  sequin 

Ruspone  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
United  States  *  Eagle  (|  and  ^  in  proportion) 
Venice  -    Zecchino  or  sequin  (|  and  \  in  pro- 

portion)      -  -  - 

Wirtemberg    Carolin        -  -  - 

Ducat  _  -  - 

Ducat  (double  and  |^  ducat  in  pro- 
portion) .  .  - 

EAST  INDIES. 

Mohurofl770 

Mohur,  Half  (1787),  i  in  proportion 
Mohur  Sicca  of  Bengal 
Mohur  of  the  Dutch  East  India? 
Company  (1783)                -           -J 
Mohur,  Half  Ditto  (1801) 
Rupee,  Bombay  (1818) 
Rupee  of  Madras  (1818) 
Pagoda,  star - ^ 1 


W.  0    li 
B.    1    2 


W.  2  2i 

W.  2  3i 

W.  5  3i 

W.  2'  3 

B.    0  £| 

B.     1  3f 

B.     1  3i 

W.  0  0| 


B.    1  3i 

W.  3  2 

B.     1  2. 

B,     1  2 


B.    1    3f 

W.  3    3i 

W.  3    li 
B.    0    01 

Stand. 
W.    3    0 


Dwt.  i^r. 

4  21i 

2  5f 

2  5f 

2  5f 

0  18i 

2  5 

2  If 

3  5| 
6  17i 

11  6 

2  6 

6  31 

2  5 


7  22i 
3  23i 
7  23 
10  2 
5  3| 
7  11 
7  12 
2    4f 


Dwt.gr. 


4  19 
2    9 


Standard 
Weight. 


1  23  6 
122  16 

0  13    5 

1  22  7 
3    4  13 

2  10  14 
7    7  13 

11    4    8 

2  10  10 
5  4  0 
2    8  12 


8  11  15 
4  16  10 
8  15    0 

8    8    0 

4  18  18 
7  11  13 
7  12  0 
1  21  11 


Contents 

Value  in 

Gold. 

Sterling. 

Grains. 

t. 

d. 

105-9 

18 

8-91 

52-6 

9 

3-71 

43-3 

7 

7-94 

42-9 

7 

7-11, 

12-16: 

2 

1-82 

42-5 

7 

6-26 

70-3 

12 

5-30 

53-6 

9 

5-83 

161- 

28 

5-93 

246-1 

43 

6-66 

53-6 

9 

5-83 

113-7 

20 

1-41 

51-9 

9 

2-22 

52-6 

9 

3-71 

186-8 

33 

0-72 

94- 

16 

7-64 

189-8 

30 

IP^ 

183-4 

32 

5-50 

96-2 

17 

0-30 

164-7     29 

1-78 

165-       29 

2-42 

41-8       7 

4-77 

No.  VII.     Silver  Coins  of  different  Countries. -A  Table  containing  the  Assays,  Wdgh^ 
Values  of  the  principal  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries,  computed  at  the  rate  of  5s.  <M.  per  Ounce 
Standard,  from  Assays  made  both  at  the  London  and  Pans  Mints. 


Baden  - 
Bavaria 


Bremen 
Brunswick 


Denmark 


France 


Geneva 


RixdoUar  of  Francis  II.,  1800 

Rixdollar  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 

Half  rixdollar,  or  florin.  Convention 

Copftsuck,  or  20  creutzer  piece 

17  Creutzer  piece 

Halbe  copf,  or  10  creutzer  piece      . 

Rixdollar  -  -  - 

Rixdollar  of  1800  (|  in  proportion)  - 

Copftsuck  -  -  - 

Patagon  or  crown  (|  in  proportion) 

Pieceof  lObatzen 

Pieceof48  grotes 

Rixdollar,  Convention 

Half  rixdollar 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  |,  fine,  of  1/64  - 

Gulden,  common,  of  1764 

Gulden,  ditto,  of  1795 

Half  gulden,  or  piece  of  i  of  1764  - 

Ryksdaler,  specie,  of  1798 

New  piece  of  4  marks 

Half  ryksdaler        -  - 

Mark,  specie,  or  I  ryksdaler 

Rixdollar,    specie,  of  Sleswig  and 

Holstein  (pieces  of  | and  §  in  prop.) 
Piece  of  24  skillings 
Crown  {old)  -  - 

Half-crown       -  -  - 

Shilling  -  - 

Sixpence  ~  -  - 

Crown  {new) 

Half-crown  .  - 

Shilling  .  *  - 

Sixpence  _  -  ^ 

Ecu  of  6  livres  -  -  - 

Demi  ecu 

Piece  of  24  sous  (divisions  in  prop.) 
Piece  of  30  sous  (J  in  proportion)    - 
Piece  of  5  francs  of  the  Convention 
Piece  of  5  francs  (Napoleon)  of  1808 
Piece  of  2  francs  of  1808 
Franc  of  1809 

Demi  franc  -  -  - 

Franc  (Louis)  of  1818,  same  as  franc 

of  1809. 
Patagon       -  -  -  - 

Piece  of  15  sous  of  1794 


Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 
Weight. 

Contents 
in  Pure 

Silver. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

02.  dmt. 

Dwt.  gr. 

Dwt.  gr.  mi. 

Grains. 

*.     d. 

W.  1    5 

18      I 

16     0     4 

355-5 

4     1-64, 

W.  1    2 

18    1 

16     6     1 

360-9 

4    2-39 

W.  1    3 

9    0| 

8    2    1 

179-6 

2    1-07  1- 
0    8-29 

W.  4    3 

4    6| 

2  16    3 

59-4 

W.  4    8 

4    0 

2    9  18 

53-5 

0    7-47 

W.  5    5 

2  11 

1    7    1 

28-8 

0    4-01 

W.  1    4 

18    2 

16    3    1 

358-1 

4    2- 

W.  1    4i 

17  12 

15  13  13 

345-6 

4    0-25 

W.  4    3 

4    6| 

2  16    3 

59-4 

0    8-29 

w!  0   7 

18  22 

18    7  14 

406-7 

4    8-79 

W.  1    2 

5    3 

4  14  17 

102-5 

1    2-31 

W.  2    2 

11    0 

8  22    1 

198- 

2    3-64 

W.  1    3 

18     1 

16    4    4 

359-2 

4    2-15 

W.  1    3 

9    0| 

8    2    2 

179-6 

2    1-07 

B.    0  16 

8  lOi 

9    1     1 

200-8 

2    4-03, 

W.  1    2 

9    0 

8    2  10 

180- 

2    1-13 

W.  2    2 

11    11 

8  23    7 

199-1 

2    3-80 

W.  1    2 

4  12 

4    1    5 

90- 

1    0-56 

W   0  13 

18  14 

17  11  17 

388-4 

4    6-23 

W.  0  12 

12    9 

11  16  14 

259  8 

3    0-27 

W.  0  13 

9    7 

8  17    8 

194-2 

2    3-11 

W.  3    1 

4    0 

2  21  12 

64-4 

0    7-59 

W.  0  12 

18  13 

17  12    6 

389-4 

4    6-37 

W.  4    7 

5    2i 

3    2  10 

68-9 

0    9-62 

Stand. 

19    8i 

19    8  10 

429-7 

5    0- 

Stand. 

9l6i 

9  16    5 

214-8 

2    6- 

Stand. 

3  21 

3  21    0 

85-9 

1   0- 

Stand. 

1  221 

1  22  10 

429 

0    6- 

Stand. 

18    4i 

18    4    7 

403-6 

4    8-36. 

Stand. 

9    2* 

9    2    4 

201-8 

2    4-18 

Stand. 

3  15i 

3  15    6 

807 

0  11-27 

Stand. 

1  19f 

1  19  14 

40-3 

0    5-63 

W.  0    7 

18  18 

18    7  16 

403-1 

4    8-28 

W.  0    7 

9    9 

9    1  18 

201-5 

2    4-13 

W.  0    7 

3  20 

3  16  19 

83-4 

0  11-64 

W.  3    8 

6  12 

4  12    4 

100-2 

1    1-99 

W.  0  101 

16    0 

15    5  14 

338-3 

3  11-24 

W.  0    7 

16    1 

15  12    4 

344-9 

4    0-16 

W.  0    7 

6  11 

6    6    2 

138-8 

1    7-38 

W.  0    7 

3    5\ 

3    3    1 

69-4 

0    9-69 

W.  0    8| 

115' 

4  13    6 

34-7 

0    4-84 

W.  1    0 

17    9 

15  19    8 

35V 

4    1-03 

W.  2    6 

2     li 

1  15    1 

.36-1 

0    5-04 

*  This  value  of  the  American  eagle  is  taken  from  average  assays  of  the  coins  ef  twelve  years 


COINS. 


323 


Genoa 


Hamburgh 


Hanover 


Holland 


LUBEC 


Scudo,  of  8  lire,  of  1796  (|,  i,  &c.  in 
proportion)       .  .  . 

Scudo  of  the  Ligurian  Republic 
Rixdollar,  specie        -  -  . 

Double  mark,  or  32  schilling  piece 

(single  in  proportion) 
Piece  of  8  schillings 
Piece  of  4  schillings 
Rixdollar,  Constitution 
Florin,  or  piece  of  f,  fine 
Half  florin,  or  piece  of  a,  ditto 
Quarter,  or  piece  of  6  good  gro- 
schen,  ditto        .  _  _ 

Florin,  or  piece  of  |,  base 
Hesse  Cassel   Rixdollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  §  (i  in  proportion) 

Thaler  of  1789       ^  "      ^  ^         J 

Ecu,  Convention  (1815) 

Bon  gros  ... 

Ducatoon       -  . 

Piece  of  3  florins 

Rixdollar  (the  assay  varies) 

Half  rixdollar  _  -  . 

Florin  or  guilder  (|  in  proportion)  - 

12  Stiver  piece        -  - 

Florin  of  Batavia 

Rixdollar,  or  50  stiver  piece,  of  the 

kingdom  of  Holland 
Rixdollar,  specie 

Double  mark         _  _  _ 

Mark 

Scudo  ... 

Bar  bone  -  , 

Ounce  of  30  tari  of  Emmanuel  Pinto 
2  Tari  piece  ... 

Scudo  of  6  lire  (|  in  proportion) 
Lira,  new  -  . 

Lira,  old  ...         . 

Scudo  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic      . 
Pieceof  30  soldi  of  ditto 
Scudo  of  15  lire,  1739  (double,  &c.  in 
proportion)  ... 

Scudo  of  5  lire,  of  1782 
Scudo  of  1796 

Ducat,  new  (i  in  proportion) 
Piece  of  12  Carlini  of  1791 
Ditto  of  1796 

Ditto  of  1805  (I  in  proportion) 
Ditto  of  10  Carlini  (1818) 
Netherlands  Ducatoon,  old  .        . 

Ducatoon  of  Maria  Theresa 
Crown  (I,  &c.  in  proportion) 
5  Stiver  piece  -  _  . 

Florin  of  1790  ... 

Florin  of  1816 
Half  florin  (with  divisions  in  prop.) 

Ducat  of  1784  -  .         . 

Ducat  of  1796  (|  in  proportion) 
Piece  of  3  lire  -  .  . 

Scudo,  1755  (i,  &c.  in  proportion)  - 

Scudo,  1770  (i  and  ^  in  proportion) 

Piece  of2  lire  (1714) 

5  Franc  piece  (1801) 

Rixdollar,  old  ... 

Rixdollar,  new  (1794) 

Florin,  or  gulden        -  .         . 

New  crusado  (1690) 

Ditto       (1718)        -  -       - 

Ditto       (1795) 

Doze  vintems,  or  piece  of  240  rees 
(1799) 

Testoon  (1799) 

New  crusado  (1809) 

Seis  vintems,  or  piece  of  120  rees 
(1802) 

Testoon  (1802) 

Tres  vintems,  or  piece  of  60  rees  (1802) 

Half  testoon  (1802) 
7  Piece  of  8  macutes,  of  Portuguese 
3     Africa  -  -  . 

Ditto  of  6  ditto  ... 

Ditto  of  4  ditto        -  -  . 

*RixdoIlar,  Prussian  currency,  (|  in 
proportion)  .  _  . 

,    Rixdollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  §        -         .       - 


I>UCCA 

Malta 
Milan 


Modena 


Naples 


Assay. 


Weight. 


W.  0  8 
W.  0  91 
W.  0  10 

W.  2  3 
W.  3  12 
W.  4  6 
W.  0  9 
B.  0  16 
B.    0  IQ 

B.  0  16 
W.  2  1 
W.  1  6 
W.  1  6 
W.  0  101 
W.  1  6 
W.  6  14 
B.  0  3 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  16 
W.  0  16 
W.  0  41 
VV.  0  16| 
W.  0    5i 


Parma    - 


Piedmont 


Poland 


Portugal    - 


Portuguese 
Colonies 


Prussia 


W.  0  5i 

W.  0  13 

W.  2  3 

W.  2  3 

W.  0  3 

W.  3  3 

W.  2  5 

W.  2  19 

W.  0  7 

W.  4  10 

W.  0  3 

W.  0  7 

W.  2  18 

W.  0  14 

W.  0  3 

W.  3  3 

W.  1  0 

W.  1  0 

W.  1  2 

W.  1  2 

W.  1  2 

B.  0  4 

W.  0  14 

W.  0  14 

W.  6  3 

W.  0  14 

W.  0  71 

W.  4  5i 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  5| 

W.  1  4 

W.  0  5i 

W.  0  5 

W.  0  4| 

W.  0  8 

W.  1  2 

W.  2  17 

W.  4  2 

W.  0  4 

W.  0  6i 

W.  0  7 

W.  0  7 

W.  0  7 

W.  0  4 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  0  9 

W.  2  5 

W.  1  3 

W.  2  3 

Drvt.gr. 

21  9 
21  9 
18  18 

11  18 

3  Si 
2  2 

18  19 
8  10 

4  4 


17  23| 
1  4 

20  22 
20  7 

18  6 
9  0 
6  18 

4  12 
6  13 

17  0 

18  8 
11  18 

5  21 

17  0 
1  20i 

19  li 

1  2 
14  20f 

4  0 

2  10 
14  21| 

4  17 

18  12^ 

5  19 

18  If 
14  15 
17  15 
17  16f 
17  18i 
14  18 
21  0 

21  10 

19  0 

3  4 

5  23J 

6  22 

5  11 
16  11 
16  12f 

4  14 

22  14 
22  14 

7  20i 
16  11 
18  1 
15  10| 

6  0 
11  0 


4  16 
2  0| 
9  3 

2  4| 

2  0 

1  2i 
0  23 

7  12 

5  13 

3  16 

14  61 
18  1 
11  2 


Standard 
Weight. 


Drvt.gr.  mi 

20  14  10 
20  11  2 

17  21  12 

9  11  8 
2  6  4 
1  6  12 

18  0  14 
9  0  10 
4  11  4 


2  4  10 
8  23  15 

15  22  6 
7  23  3 

11  17  5 

15  21  2 
0  11  5 

21  4  15 
20  2  12 

16  20  8 


6  14  14 
4  3  18 
6  9  2 

16  13  18 

17  15  12 
9  11  8 

4  17  14 

16  18  10 

1  7  14 

15  4  14 

0  19  2 
14  9  10 

2  9  0 

2  9  4 

14  10  4 

3  11  8 

17  8  9 

5  17  2 

12  22  12 

13  7  8 

16  0  18 

15  22  12 
15  23  18 
13  7  0 

21  9  0 
20  1  12 

17  19  4 

1  9  18 

5  14  9 

6  16    6 

3  9  2 

15  18  18 

16  2  18 

4  2  2 

22  0  10 
22  1  16 

7  16  13 

15  11  12 

16  6  0 
11  11  6 

3  18  16 
10  19  0 

9  10 
9  I  18 

4  12  10 
1  22  18 

8  23  0 


2  2 
1  22 
1  1 

0  22 


7  4  14 
5  7  12 
3  12  8 


11  9 

16  4 


Contents 
in  Pure 
Silver. 


457-4 
454-3 
397-5 

210-3 
50-1 
28-3 
400-3 
200-3 
99-2 

48-6 
1996 
353- 
176-8 
259-7 
349-3 

10-3 
471-6 
446-4 
375-9 
185-4 
146-8 

92-4 
141-6 

367-9 
391-9 
210-3 
105  1 
372-3 

29-3 
337-4 

177 
319-6 

52-8 

52-9 
320-2 

77-2 

385-2 
126-8 
287-4 
295-4 
356- 
353-9 
355-2 
295-1 
474-6 
445-5 
395-2 
31-3 
124-3 
148-4 
75- 
350-6 
357-9 
90-7 
488-9 
490- 
170-8 
3437 
360-8 
254-3 


200-2 
201-6 


100-4 
43-4 
198-2 

46-6 
42-5 
23-3 
20-4 

159-8 
118- 
78-1 

252-6 

359- 

198-4 


Value  in 
Sterling. 


5  3-87 
5  3-43 
4    7-49 


2  536 

0  6-99 

0  3-95 
4  7-89 
2  3-96 

1  1-85 

0    678 

2  3-87 
1-39 
0-68 
0-26 
077 
1-43 
5-85 
2-33 
4-99 
1-88 
8-49 
0-90 
777 


4  3-37 

4  672 

2  5-36 
1  2-67 
4  3-98 
0  4  09 

3  11-11 
0  241 
3  8-62 
0  7-37 
0  7-38 
3  871 
0  1078 


4  578 

1  570 

3  413 

3  5-24 

4  171 
4  1-41 

4  1-60 

3  5-20 

5  6-27 
5  2  20 

4  7-18 
0  4-37 


5-35 
1    872 

0  10-46 
4    0-95 

4  1-97 

1  0-66 

5  8-26 
5    842 

1  11-85 

3  11-99 

4  238 

2  11-51 

0  11-72 
2  9  40 
2  3-95 
2    4-15 

1  201 
0    6-06 

2  4-67 

0  6-50 

0  5-93 

0  325 

0  2-84 

1  10-31 

1  4-47 
0  10-90 

2  11-27 
4  2-13 
2     370 


*  The  Prussian  coins,  having  been  debased  at  different  periods,  vary  in  their  reports. 
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COINS. 


1 

COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in  Pure 

Silver. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

Oz.  dtvt. 

Drvl.  gr. 

Drvt.  gr.  mi. 

Grains. 

, 

d. 

Florin  of  Silesia       -            .           . 

W.  2    2 

9  11 

7   16     0 

170-3 

l' 11-78 

Drittel,  or  piece  of  8  good  groschen 

W.  3    3 

5    8f 

3  20    4 

85-3 

0  11-91 

Piece  of  6  groschen 

W.  2    8 

3  14* 

2  19    6 

62-3 

0 

8-69 

Rome    - 

Scudo,  or  crown  (coined  since  1753) 

W.  0    4 

17    1 

16  17  13 

371-5 

4 

3-87 

Mezzo  scudo,  or  half-crown 

W.  0    4 

8  12| 

8    8  16 

185-7 

2 

1-93 

Testone  (1785) 

W.  0    5 

5    2' 

4  23    4 

110-3 

1 

3-40 

Paolo  (1785) 

W.  0    4 

1  17 

1  16    4 

37-2 

0 

5-19 

Grosso,  or  half  Paolo  (1785) 

W.  0    5 

0  20i 

0  20    0 

18-5 

0 

2-58 

Scudo  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1799) 

W.  0    6 

17    1 

16  13  18 

368-1 

4 

3-40 

Russia    -     - 

Ruble  of  Peter  the  Great 

W.  2    7 

18    1 

14    1    8 

312-1 

3 

7-58 

Ditto  of  Catherine  I.  (1725) 

W.  2    4| 

17  11 

13  23    0 

309-9 

3 

7-27 

DittoofPeter  II.  (1727) 

W.  2  12 

18    5| 

13  23    4 

310- 

3 

7-28 

Ditto  of  Anne  (1734) 

W.  1  11 

16  14i 

14    6  16 

317-2 

3 

8-29 

Ditto  of  Elizabeth  (1750) 

W.  1    7 

16  12 

14  11  16 

321-8 

3 

8-93 

DittoofPeter  III.  (1762) 

W.  2    2 

15  10 

12  12    0 

277-5 

3 

2-75 

Ditto  of  Catherine  II.  (1780) 

W.  2    4 

15  12 

12  10    6 

275-9 

3 

2-52 

Ditto  of  Paul  (1799) 

W.  0  14 

13  12 

12  15  10 

280-8 

3 

321 

Ditto  of  Alexander  (1802) 

W.  0  13 

13    U 

17    7    2 

273- 

3 

2-12 

Ditto  of  ditto  (1805) 

W.  0  16 

13  12 

12  12  12 

278-1 

3 

2-83 

20  Copeck  piece  (1767) 

W.  2    2 

3  lOf 

2  19    0 

62-6 

0 

8-74 

Ditto  (1784) 

W.  2    2 

3    3 

2  12  18 

56-2 

0 

7-84  ; 

15  Copeck  piece  (1778) 

W.  2    2 

2    6 

1  19  18 

40  5 

0 

5-65 

10  Copeck  piece           -            -        - 

W.  2    6 

2    1 

1  14  16 

35-9 

0 

5-11 

Ditto  (1798) 

W.  0  14| 

1    9 

1    6  16 

28-5 

0 

3-97 

Ditto  (1802) 

W.  0  13 

1     81 

1    6  11 

28-3 

0 

3-95 

5  Copeck  piece  (1801) 

w.  0  m 

0  16i 

0  15  10 

15-3 

0 

2-13 

Sardinia 

Scudo,  or  crown  (|  and  i  in  prop.)  . 

W.  0    7 

15    2i 

14  15    0 

324-7 

3 

9-34 

Saxony 

Rix-dollar,    Convention  (i   and  ^i  in 

proportion)           -           - 

W.  1    3 

18    0 

16    3    4 

358-2 

4 

2-01 

Piece  of  16  groschen  of  Leipsic 

W.  2    2 

9    91 

7  14  16 

169-1 

1 

11-61 

Rixdollar  current  of  Saxe  Gotha    - 

W.  4    4| 

18    1 

11    4    2 

248-1 

2  10-64  1 

J  Thaler  of  1804 

W.  4  11 

3  11 

2    0  19 

45-3 

0 

6-32 

Ditto  of  1808 

W.  4  111 

3    5i 

1  21    8 

42-1 

0 

5-87 

Ditto  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  1809 

W.  5    4 

3  17 

1  23    6 

43-7 

0 

610 

Sicily    -      - 

Scudo  (1  in  proportion) 

W.  1    4 

17  14 

15  16    6 

348-2 

4 

0-62 

Piece  of  40  grains 

W.  1    2 

5  21 

5    7    2 

1 17-5 

1 

4-40 

Spain    - 

*Dollar,  of  late  coinage 

W.  0    8 

17    8 

16  17    0 

370-9 

4 

3-79 

Half  dollar,  ditto 

W.  0    8 

8  16 

8    8  10 

185-4 

2 

1-88 

Mexican  peceta  (1774) 

W.  0    8 

4    71 

4    3  16 

92-3 

1 

0-88 

Real  of  Mexican  plate  (1775) 

W.  0    8 

2    3| 

2    1  20 

46-1 

0 

6-43 

Peceta  provincial  of  2  reals  of  new 

plate  (  1775) 

W.  1    91 
W.  1    9| 

3  18 

3    6    0 

72-2 

0  10-08  t 

Real  of  new  plate  (1795)           -       - 

1  21 

1  15    0 

36-1 

0 

5-04 

SWEDBN 

Rixdollar  (1762) 

W.  0  12 

18  20 

17  19  10 

395-5 

4 

7-22 

Rixdollar  of  late  coinage 

W.  0  141 

18  17 

17  12    0 

388-5 

4 

6-28 

Switzerland 

Ecu,  or  rixdollar  of  Lucerne,  |,  &c. 

in  proportion  (1715) 

W.  0  141 

17    8i 

16    5    8 

360-1 

4 

2-28 

Old  gulden,or  florin  of  Lucerne  (1714) 

W.  1  19 

8  14i 

7    2    8 

157-5 

1 

9-99 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  Lucerne  (1796) 

W.  0    5 

19    0 

18  13  14 

412-3 

4 

9-57 

Half  ditto 

W.  1    2 

9  20 

8  20  12 

196-7 

3-46 

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  schillings  of 

Lucerne  (1793) 

W.  1    5 

4  22 

4    8  14 

96-8 

1 

1-51 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  the  Helvetic 

Republic,  1798  (1  in  proportion)  - 

W.  0    6 

18  23 

18  10  14 

409-5 

4 

9-18 

Ecu  of  4  franken  (1801) 

W.  0    7 

18  23 

18    8  12 

407-6 

4 

9-18 

Turkey 

Piastre  of  Selim  of  1801 

W.  5    6 

8    6 

4    7    8 

95-7 

1 

1-36 

Piastre  of  Crim  Tartary  (1778) 

W.  6  13 

10    5 

4    2    4 

90-9 

1 

0-69 

Piastre  of  Tunis  (1787) 

W.  6    5| 

10    0 

4    8    6 

96-5 

1 

1-47 

Piastre  (1818) 

W.  5  14 

6    6i 

3    1    4 

67-7 

0 

9-45 

Tuscany 

Piece  of  10  Paoli  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Etruria  (1801) 

W.  0    4 

17  13| 

17    5  18 

382-9 

4 

5-46 

Scudo  Pisa  of  ditto  (1803)         -        - 

W.  0    2 

17  12 

17    8    4 

385-0 

4 

5-76 

Piece  of  10  lire  ditto  (1803) 

B.    0    7 

25    6 

26    1  12 

578-7 

6 

8-80 

Lira  (1803) 

B.    0    7 

2    8 

2    9  16 

53-4 

0 

7-45 

United  States  +Doirar,  1795  (|,  &c.  in  proportion) 

W.  0    6i 

17    8 

16  19  16 

373-5 

4 

4-15 

Dollar  (1798) 

W.  0    7 

17  lOi 

16  21    6 

374-9 

4 

4-35 

Dollar  (1802) 

W.  0  lOi 

17  10 

16  14    0 

368-3 

4 

3-42 

Dollar,  an  average  of  8  years 

W.  0    8i 

17    8 

16  16    0 

370-1 

4 

3-68 

Dime,  or  one-tenth  dollar  (1796)      - 

W.  0    4 

1  19i 

1  18  14 

39-5 

0 

5-71 

Half  dime  (1796) 

W.  0    7 

0  21f 

0  21    0 

19-5 

0 

2-72 

Venice 

Piece  of  2  lire,  or  24  creutzers  (1800) 
Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  moneta  pro- 

W.  8    4i 

5  19A 

1  12    2 

33-4 

0 

4-66 

vinciale  (1808) 

W.  8    3 

5  13J 

1  11    8 

32-8 

0 

4-58 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  1802  (i  and  i  in  prop.) 

W.  8    4 

5    6i 

1    8  19 

30-5 

0 

4-25 

WiRTCMBERG 

Rixdollar,  specie           -           -        - 

W.  1    3 

18     1 

16  14    2 

359-1 

4 

214 

Copftsuck                -           - 

W.  4    2 

4  161 

2  16  12 

59-8 

0 

8-35 

PAST  INPIES. 

Rupee  Sicca,   corned  by  the  East 

India  Company  at  Calcutta 

B.     0  13 

7  HI 

7  22    0 

175-8 

2 

0-54 

Calcutta  (1818) 

Stand. 

8    0 

8    0    0 

175-9 

2 

0-56 

Bombay,  new,  or  Surat  (1818) 

W.  0    Oi 

7  11 

7  10    4 

164-7 

1 

11-01 

Fanam,  Cananore           .         .         - 

w.  0    H 

1  llf 

1  11  10 

3^2-9 

0 

4-5 

Bombay,  old 

B.    0  13 

1  llf 

1  13  16 

35' 

0 

4-88 

Pondicherry        -         -          . 

B.    0    5i 

1    0| 

1     1    2 

22-8 

0 

3-18 

Ditto,  double 

W.  0    3 

1  I8f 

1  18    2 

39- 

0 

5-44 

, 

Gulden  of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Co.  (1820) 

W.  0    71 

!     6  22 

6  ]6    6 

148-4 

1 

8-72 

*  This  is  the  coin  which  is  universally  circulated  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
f  The  American  dollars,  and  inferior  silver  pieces  of  late  coinage,  vary  in  fineness  from  W.  4  dwts.  to  ;,     ■ 
W.  9|  dwts,  '! 

.1 
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The  sterling  value  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  has  been  computed  from  the  assays  as 
follows:  —  Let  it  be  required  to  assign  the  value  in  sterling,  of  a  French  double  Louis  d'or  coined  since 
17Hti,  the  assay  master's  report  being  as  follows:  —"  Weight,  9dwts.  20grs.  j  assay  W.  IJ  grs  ,"  that  is, 
0  car.  1|  grs.  worse  than  the  English  standard.    We  proceed  as  under  :  — 

From  22  car.   0  gr.    the  fineness  of  English  standard  gold. 
Take    0  11  gr. 


Remains  21 


2^ 


Then,  as  22  car.  :  21  car.  2|  grs.  : :  9dwts.  20  grs.  :  9dwts.  16  grs.,  the  standard  gold  contained  in  the  Louis 
d'or ;  and  hence,  as  1  oz.  :  31.  lis.  10|rf.  :  :  9  dwts.  16  grs.  :  1/.  17*.  l^d.,  the  value  of  the  Louis  in  sterling 
money,  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  coins. 

Ancient  Coins.  — We  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  at  any  time  have 
occasion  to  consult  works  in  which  reference  is  made  to  ancient  coins,  the  following  tables  of  those  that 
were  principally  current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  They  were  calculated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
{Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  &c.  4to  ed.  Lond.  17.54.),  and  do  not  diHbr  materially  from  the  tables 
of  I'aucton,  whose  Me'trologie  (4to.  Paris,  1780.)  is  the  most  coinplete  and  elaborate  work  that  has  ever 
bftn  published  with  respect  to  ancient  monies,  weights,  and  measures.  At  the  same  time  we  confess 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  o4i  these  tables,  and  we  have  elsewhere  stated  our 
reasons  for  holding  this  opinion.  —  (Art.  Money,  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Britannica.) 


Names  and  Proportions. 


Jewish  CoiNa. 


Gerah 
10 

Bekah 

20 

2 

Shekel  ^ 

1,200 

120 

50 

60,000 

6,000 

3,000 

Maneh  7 

Mina  Hebraica  y 


Solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  worth 
Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 


60  I  Talent 


Value  in  SterHne. 
£      S.  d.  59 

0  0   nfs 

0    2    3| 

5  14    Of 
S42    3    9 


Grecian  Coin's. 


Lepton 

7 

Chalcus 

14 

2 

Dichalcus 

28 

4 
8 

2 

Hemiobolum 

4 

2     Obolus 

112 

16 

8 

4       2 

Die 

bolum 

224 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

Tetrobolum 

336 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

1| 

Drachma 

662 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

2 

Didrach 

1,324 

112 

96 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

2     Tet 

1,660 

384 

120 

60 

30 

15 

7* 

.5 

2|  1   id 

Tetradrachma 

Pentadrachma 

Of  these,  the  drachma  and  didrachma  were  of  silver  ;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  of  br< 
The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of  authors,  supposed  equal  to  the  denarius  : 
reason  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  somewhat  the  weightier. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  stater  aureus,  weighing  2  Attic  drachms,  or  half  of  the' 

stater  argenteus  ;  and  exchanging  usually  for  25  Attic  drachmas  of  silver 
But  according  to  our  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  it  was  worth  .  -  . 

There  were  likewise  the  stater  Cyzicenus,  exchanging  for  28  Attic  drachmas,  or 
The  stater  Philippicus,  and  stater  Alexandrinus,  were  of  the  same  value. 
Stater  Daricus,  according  to  Josephus,  worth  50  Attic  drachmas,  or 
Stater  Crcesius,  of  the  same  value. 

Value  and  Proportion  of  the  RoiMAn  Coins, 


Teruncius 

- 

2 

SembeUa 

4 

2 

Libella   7 
As           ] 

10 

5 

2i 

Sestertius 

20 

10 

5 

0     Quinarius    1 
Victonatus  3 

40 

20 

10 

4       2  1  Denarius 

0  12 

1  16 
5,475    0 

OJ 
6 
0 

s.    d 
0    0 

qrs. 

0    0 

^ik 

0    0 

h\ 

0    0 

2f. 

0     1 

li 

0    2 

'? 

0    5 

Of 

0    7 

3 

1    3 

2 

2    7 

0 

3    2 

3 

iss. 

though  there  is 

\'alue  in  Sterlii-g. 
£    s.      d. 

•   0    16 

If 

1      0 
0    18 

9 

1 

1     12 

3| 

SterUng. 
*.    d.    qrs. 

'  ^ '  'm 

.    0    0 

'^, 

.    0    0 

Svi 

.    0    1 

3f 

.    0    3 

31 

-    0    7 

3 

Y   3 
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£  s.  d. 

The  Roman  gold  coin,  or  aureus,  weighed  generally  double  the  denarius ;  its  value,  |  i  4.  o, 

according  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was              -            .  J  *  *  '^ 

According  to  the  proportion  that  now  obtains  amongst  us                -                 -                  -  1  0  9 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux            -         -  0  12  11 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  by  which  the  aureus  exchanged  fori  ^  ,„  -, 

25  denarii,  its  value                  -                  -                  -                  •                  -                 .j  "  ^o  i* 

COIR,  a  species  of  yarn  manufactured  out  of  the  husk  of  cocoa  nuts.  The  husks 
being  steeped  in  water,  the  dry  dusty  substance  mixed  with  the  fibres  is  separated. 
These  are  afterwards  spun  into  yarn,  and  manufactured  into  cordage,  that  is  deemed  by 
some  superior  to  that  made  of  hemp.  The  goodness  of  coir  depends  on  the  fineness  of 
the  filaments,  and  on  their  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  About  3,000,000  lbs.  weight 
are  annually  exported  from  Ceylon,  principally  to  Calcutta,  and  other  ports  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  also  prepared  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  many  other  places ;  and  is  very 
extensively  used  throughout  the  East.  — {Bertolacci's  Ceylon  s  Bell's  Commerce  of 
Bengal)  §"C.) 

COLOCYNTHIS,  COLOQUINTIDA,  or  BITTER  CUCUMBER  (Ger. 
Koloquinten  ;  Du.  Bitter-appelen  ;  Fr.  Coloquintes  ;  It.  Coloquintida  ;  Sp.  Coloquintidas ; 
Arab,  and  Pers.  Hunzil),  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant  (Cucumis  colocynthis  Lin.) 
growing  in  Turkey,  Nubia,  India,  and  other  places,  much  resembling  the  cucumber  in 
herbage.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  peeled  and  dried  in  a  stove ;  and  in  this  state  is 
brought  to  England.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  powerful  drastic  cathartic.  When  it  is  larger  than  a  St.  Michael's 
orange,  and  has  black  acute  pointed  ends,  it  is  not  good.  —  (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.) 

COLONIES. —  COLONY  TRADE.  —  CoZomes  are  establishments  founded  in 
foreign  countries  by  individuals  who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are  forcibly 
sent  abroad  by,  their  mother  country.  The  colony  trade  is  the  trade  carried  on  between 
colonies  and  their  parent  states. 

I.   Establishment  of  Colonies. 
II.   Influence  of  the  Monopoly  op  the  Colony  Trade.  —  Slavery. 
III.   Magnitude,  Population,  Trade,  &c.   of  British  Colonies. 
IV.   Regulations   under   which    Colony   Trade    is    conducted.  —  Disposal   of 
Land  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 
V.  Foreign  Colonies. 


■    I.   Establishment  of  Colonies. 

(1.)  Greek  Colonies. — Various  motives  have,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  led  to 
the  formation  of  colonies.  *  The  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
founded  by  citizens  whom  the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions  forced  to  leave 
their  native  land;  but  they  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
mother  country  of  a  redundant  population,  and  sometimes  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  commercial  transactions,  or  of  providing  for  their  security.  The  relations 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  When  a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives, 
forcibly  expelled  from  their  ancient  homes ;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  by  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  received  no  assistance  from,  and  were  in 
no  respect  controlled  by,  the  parent  state,  it  was  from  the  first  independent :  and  even  in 
those  rarer  cases  in  which  the  emigration  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  parent  city,  and  when  the  colony  was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the 
dependence  was,  mostly,  far  from  being  absolute  and  complete.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
Greek  colonies  were  really  independent  states  ;  and  though  they  commonly  regarded  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though  they  yielded  to  its  citizens  the  place 
of  distinction  at  public  games  and  religious  solemnities,  and  were  expected  to  assist  them 
in  time  of  war,  they  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  never  as  subjects. 
Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civilised 
life  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  among  whom  they  were  generally  placed, 
these  colonies  rose,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  a  high  pitch  of  opulence  and 
refinement ;  and  many  among  them,  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  not  only  equalled,  but 
greatly  surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in  wealth  and  power.  ^1 

'»  Seneca  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  the  different  motives  that  li 
induced  the  ancients  to  found  colonies.  —  "  Nee  omnibus  eadem  causa  relinquendi  qucerendique  patriarn  ■.. 

Juit.  Alios  excidia  urbium  suaruni,  hostilibus  armis  elapses,  in  aliena,  spoliates  suis,  expulerunt :  Alios  | 
domestica  seditio  submevit :  Alios  nimia  superjluentis  populi  frequentia,  ad  exonerandas  vires,  emisit :  | 
Alios  pestilentia,  aut  frequens  terrarum  hiatus,  aut  aliquainteleranda  infelicis  soli  ejecerunt :   Quosdam  \ 

J'^rtilis  oree,  et  in  majus  laudatte,  fama  corrupit :  Alios  alia  causa  excivit  domibus  suis." — (Consol.  ad  j 
Helviam,  c.  G.)  ( 
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(2.)  Roman  Colonies,  —  The  Roman  colonies  were,  for  the  most  part,  founded  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  government ;  being  intended  to  serve  both  as  outlets  for  poor  and 
discontented  citizens,  and  as  military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
the  conquered  provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The  most  intimate  political 
union  was  always  maintained  between  them  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  Rome;  and,  while  their  superior  officers  were  mostly 
sent  from  the  capital,  they  were  made  to  contribute  their  full  quota  of  troops  and  taxes, 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly 
engaged. 

(3.)  Spanish  Colonies,  —  The  early  colonies  of  most  modern  nations  were  founded  by 
private  adventurers,  influenced  either  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or  by  a  desire  to  escape  from 
religious  persecution,  without  any  wish  to  relieve  the  mother  country  of  a  surplus 
population,  or  to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  their  first  institution,  therefore,  the 
modern  colonies  approached,  though  with  some  essential  variations,  more  nearly  to  the 
Grecian  than  the  Roman  model  —  but  the  period  of  their  freedom  was  of  very 
limited  duration.  They  were  very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations  framed  in  the 
metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  supposed,  rather  to  promote  its  interests  than 
those  of  the  colony.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  foundation  of  colonial  establish- 
ments was  eagerly  patronised  by  most  European  governments,  in  the  view  of  extending 
commerce,  and  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by  securing  to  her  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market  of  distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abo- 
riginal population,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  the  colonists  were 
enabled  to  amass  fortunes  with  comparative  rapidity. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  discovery,  had  no  intention  of 
settling  in  the  country,  or  of  colonising  it.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  con- 
stituted wealth  was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold  and  enterprising  companions 
and  followers  of  Columbus,  instead  of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  they 
neither  understood  nor  relished,  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  phmdering  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  and  of  the  abund- 
ance of  which  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout 
Europe.  When  new  adventurers  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  single  inquiry  was, 
whether  it  abounded  in  gold.  If  it  did,  they  remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the 
country ;  if  not,  they  immediately  set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.  Auri  rabida  sitis  a 
cnltura  Hispanos  divertit,  is  the  expressive  statement  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Petrus 
Martyrus,  in  the  Novus  Orhis  of  Grynseus,  p.  511.).  The  slow  progress  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  after  their  first  discovery,  must  principally  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold 
and  silver  accumulated  by  the  natives  were  very  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers,  vrho  continued  to  pour  into  the  country,  were 
principally  directed  to  the  unproductive  and  generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.  The 
few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  prizes  in  a  lottery,  inflamed 
the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  mines.  After  the  gambling  spirit  which 
had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers  had  begun  to  subside,  the  colonists  gra- 
dually betook  themselves  to  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits :  and  the  vast  variety 
of  valuable  productions  with  which  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies  abound,  the 
extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  and  their  advantageous  situation,  would,  had  they  been 
only  tolerably  well  governed,  have  occasioned  their  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  civilis- 
ation. But  a  blind  and  intolerant  despotism  paralysed  their  energies,  and  fettered  and 
retarded  their  progress.  All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Old  Spain 
were  transferred  to,  and  multiplied  in,  the  colonies.  The  whole  property  of  those  vast 
regions  was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  every  law  or  regulation, 
whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  government,  emanated  from  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  king  was  always  present.  We 
cannot  stop  to  describe  the  sort  of  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  were  subjected  with 
any  degree  of  minuteness  ;  but  we  may  notice  a  few  of  them,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probable  effect.  It  was,  for  example,  made  a  capital 
offence  to  carry  on  any  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each  other,  unless  under  the  strictest 
and  most  vexatious  regulations.  There  were  several  articles,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and 
wine,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crown  re- 
served to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  some  other  less  important 
articles.  The  alcavala,  and  other  oppressive  imposts,  which  had  proved  destructive  of 
industry  in  Old  Spain,  were  rigorously  levied  as  well  on  the  exports  as  on  the  imports  of 
the  colonies.  No  situation  of  power  or  emolument  could  be  filled  except  by  a  native  of 
Old  Spain.  The  Catholic  religion  was  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ;  and 
bishops,  tithes,  and  the  inquisition,  followed  in  its  train  :  while,  in  order  still  better  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  monstrous  despotism,  the  govcrnmoni 
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endeavoured  to  make  the  colonists  insensible  of  their  degradation,  by  proscribing  every 
species  of  instruction,  and  watchfully  opposing  the  introduction  and  progress  of  all  useful 
knowledge ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Continental  colonists,  among 
whom  the  monopoly  system  was  maintained  in  its  greatest  purity,  should  have  languished 
for  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity.  Though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  producing  wealth,  they  were  not  generally  wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them 
indolent ;  and  went  far  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  wish,  to 
emerge  from  poverty.  The  progress  of  the  colonists  who  occupied  the  West  India 
islands  was  not  quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
century,  Spain  reaped  no  greater  advantage  from  the  possession  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and 
Porto  Rico,  than  England  or  France  from  the  smallest  of  its  dependencies.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  mention,  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  which  could  without  difficulty  supply 
all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not,  in  1 750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Old  Spain.  But  the  combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant 
government,  and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could  not  balance  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  most  of  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  gave  to  the  colonists.  Owing  also  to 
the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her  transatlantic  provinces  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  articles  she  had  forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  them  by  the  other  European  nations, 
she  had  been  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  commercial  monopoly.  A 
new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit  of  industry.  The  colonists  began  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  natui-al  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less  inclined  to  submit  to  the 
blind  and  bigoted  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  In  1781,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Peru, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  establish  a  new  monopoly  in 
that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  connection  between 
Spain  and  South  America,  and  was  not  quelled  without  great  difficulty  and  much  blood- 
shed. But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  when  once  excited,  could  not  be  suppressed.  It  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  progressively,  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and  gave  the 
colonists  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independence  which,  after  a  lengthened  and 
bloody  struggle,  they  happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

(4.)  British  Colonies.  — The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  naa 
been  impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  envy  by  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered 
with  enthusiasm  and  ardour  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
bull  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  obtained  from  the  Pope,  conveying  to  them 
the  ample  donation  of  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniards  had 
discovered,  or  might  discover,  the  English,  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  dominions  of 
their  rivals,  directed  their  effijrts  further  to  the  north.  Several  attempts  to  found 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisions, 
the  loss  of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  various  difficulties  incident  to 
the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  of  these  attempts  proved  successful :  and  it  was 
not  until  1607,  that  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  English  in  America,  at  James  Town  in  Virginia.  Letters  patent  were 
granted  in  1609,  by  King  James,  to  the  principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom 
the  expense  attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be  defrayed,  incorporating 
them  into  a  company,  and  establishing  a  council  in  England  for  the  direction  of  their 
proceedings,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by,  and  removeable  at  the  pleasure 
of,  the  majority  of  the  partners  of  the  company ;  permitting  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  the  colony  for  the  first  7  years  to  be  exported  free  of 
duty  ;  declaring  that  the  colonists  and  their  descendants  were  to  be  secured  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  the  same  as  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  or  been 
born  in  England  ;  and  reserving  only,  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  concessions,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  one  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to 
be  found  in  the  colonies,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  successors  in  all 
time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  company  issued,  in  1621,  a  charter  or 
ordinance,  which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony. 
By  this  charter  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  lodged,  partly  in  the  governor, 
who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  com- 
pany, and  partly  in  a  general  council,  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  king  and  the  company  quarrelled. 
The  latter  were  in  consequence  divested  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  open  violence,  and 
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partly  under  colour  of  law,  without  compensation,  after  having  expended  upwards  of 
150,000/.  in  founding  the  colony  ;  and  a  governor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by  the 
king  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  those  appointed  by  the  committee.  —  ( Robertson's  His- 
tory of  America,  book  ix.  passim;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  179.) 

The  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  had  been  actuated  solely  by  the  hopes  of 
gain :  but  the  colonies  that  were  soon  after  established  in  New  England,  were  chiefly 
planted  by  men  who  fled  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  New  England  colonies,  though  at  first  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  peculiar 
religious  opinions  entertained  by  the  colonists,  was  in  its  leading  principles  essentially 
free.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  colonists  elected  their  own  governors,  coined 
money,  and  exercised  most  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  while  the  English,  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  contest  between  freedom  and  prerogative  at  home,  had  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  their  proceedings.  Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  however,  the  govern- 
ments of  most  of  the  New  England  states  were  established  nearly  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  Virginia ;  which,  indeed,  became  the  favourite  model,  not  only  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  colonies  established  on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  proprietary 
governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  also  for  those  that  were  established  in 
the  West  India  islands.  But  under  every  vicissitude  of  government  and  fortune,  the 
New  England  colonists  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardent  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  quit  their  native  land.  Every  thing  relating  to 
the  internal  regulation  and  administration  of  the  different  colonies  was  determined,  in 
the  colonial  assemblies,  by  representatives  freely  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.  And  if  we  except  the 
restraints  on  their  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the 
mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  freedom,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  the  powerful  republic  of  North  America.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and 
population  was  in  consequence  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
white  population  of  the  colonies  had  increased  in  1776,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  to  above  2,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
to  them  amounted  to  about  1,300,000/.  a  year  ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  generally  of  all  colonies  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civilised  and  polished  people.  They  had  been 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  subordination.  They  were  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  civil  polity  that  had  been  established 
in  Europe ;  and  they  were  placed  in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty, 
to  remedy  its  defects,  and  to  try  every  institution  by  the  test  of  utility.  But  the  thin- 
ness of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  obtaining  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  must  certainly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 
causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies  both  of  North  and  South  America.  On  the  first 
foundation  of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after,  each  colonist  gets  an  ample  supply  of  land  of 
the  best  quality ;  and  having  no  rent,  and  scarcely  any  taxes,  to  pay,  his  industry  neces- 
sarily becomes  exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means,  and  every  motive,  to 
amass  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  collect  labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  reward  them  with  high  wages.  But  these  high  wages  affiard 
the  means  of  accumulation,  and,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily 
change  the  more  industrious  labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  them,  in  their  turn, 
to  become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers ;  so  that  every  class  participates  in  the  gene- 
ral improvement,  and  capital  and  population  advance  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable 
in  old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  establishment  of  our  American  and  West  India 
colonies  was  a  device  of  the  supporters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system  —  that  they 
founded  them  in  the  view  of  raising  up  a  vast  agricultural  population,  whose  commerce 
should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  exchange  of  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  the  charters 
granted  to  the  founders  of  the  settlement  in  Virginia  distinctly  empower  the  colonists  to 
carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  states.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  permission;  for  they  had,  so  early  as  1620,  established  tobacco  warehouses  in 
Middleburgh  and  Flushing — (Robertson's  America,  book  ix.  p.  104.);  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  British  government,  depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  com- 
merce, were  the  chief  cause  of  those  disputes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  an  open 
rebellion  of  ominous  and  threatening  import.  —  (Robertson's  America,  p.  147.)  It  was 
not  until  the  colonists  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  their 
first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their  commerce 
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became  an  object  of  Importance,  and  that  regulations  were  framed  in  the  view  of  restrict- 
ing its  freedom,  and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  mother  country. 
The  act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  republican  parliament,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the 
monopoly  system,  by  confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies  exclusively 
to  British  or  colony  built  ships.  But  the  famous  Navigation  Act  of  1660(12  Charles  2. 
c.  18.)  went  much  further.  It  enacted,  that  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enumerated  articles,  should 
not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country  ;  but  that  they  should 
first  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen  (the  words  of  the  act  are,  laid  upon  the  shore), 
before  they  could  be  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.  Sugar,  molasses,  ginger, 
fustic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated  ;  and  the  list  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &c.  In 
1739,  the  monopoly  system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  sugars  were  permitted  to  be  carried 
directly  from  the  British  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  this  indulgence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and 
numerous  down  to  1803,  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render  it  in  a 
great  degree  nugatory —  (^Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.  ed.  1819.)  ;  and  with 
this  exception,  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  restrictions  on  their  direct  exportation  to 
foreign  countries  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other  enumerated  commodities  of  any 
importance,  down  to  the  recent  alterations. 

But  besides  compelling  the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  exclusively  in  the  English 
markets,  it  was  next  thought  advisable  to  oblige  them  to  huy  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
might  stand  in  need  of  entirely  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  in  1 663,  that  "  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English 
built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  English."  The 
preamble  to  this  statute,  which  eflfectually  excluded  the  colonists  from  every  market  for 
European  produce,  except  that  of  England,  assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  be, 
*'  the  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home 
and  those  in  the  plantations  ;  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother 
country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase 
of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of  English  manufactures  and  commodities  ;  rendering 
the  navigation  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom  a  staple, 
not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other 
countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their 
plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves." 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  colonial  policy,  adopted  as  well  by 
England  as  by  the  other  European  nations,  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture 
such  articles  in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother  country.  The 
history  of  our  colonial  system  is  full  of  efforts  of  this  sort ;  and  so  essential  was  this  prin- 
ciple deemed  to  the  idea  of  a  colony,  that  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  that  "  the  British  colonists  of  North  America  had  no  right  to 
manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe!" — (^Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  566.)  And 
when  such  were  the  enactments  made  by  the  legislature,  and  such  the  avowed  sentiments 
of  a  great  parliamentary  leader  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
a  declaration  of  the  late  Lord  ,Sheffield,  who  did  no  more,  indeed,  than  express  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  the  merchants  and  politicians  of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed  that 
"  THE  ONLY  use  of  American  colonies  or  West  India  islands  is  the  mokofoly  of  their  con- 
sumption, and  the  carriage  of  their  produce  !  " 

II.     Influence  of  the  Monopoly  of  the  Colony  Trade.  —  Slavery. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  our  subject.  The  rules  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  upon  it,  are  unfolded 
in  the  article  Commerce.  Here  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  though 
it  could  be  shown  that  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  were  really  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country,  that  Is  not  enough  to  prove  that  they  should  be  adopted.  In -dealing 
with  a  colony,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  foreign  country,  but  with  an  integral  part  of  our 
own  empire.  And  hence,  in  order  to  show  that  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  are  ad- 
vantageous. It  must  not  merely  be  shown  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, 
but  it  must  further  be  shown  that  they  are  beneficial,  or,  at  all  events,  not  injurious,  to 
the  colony.  The  advantage  of  one  part  of  the  empire  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  de- 
pression of  some  other  part.  The  duty  of  government  is  to  promote  the  prosperity,  and 
to  maintain  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  all ;  not  to  enrich  one  class,  or  one  province, 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

This  principle  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  Owing  to  the  Identity  of  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country  must  always  have  very  great  r 
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advantages  in  the  colony  markets ;  and  if  the  commodities  which  they  have  to  sell  be 
about  as  suitable  for  them,  and  as  low  priced,  as  those  of  others,  none  else  will  be  im- 
ported into  them ;  but  if  they  be  not,  it  would  plainly  be  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  to 
compel  her  to  buy  from  the  mother  country  what  she  might  procure  cheaper  from  others. 
It  will  immediately  be  seen  that  such  forced  sale  could  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the 
mother  country  ;  but  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  its  mischievous  influence  upon 
the  colony  is  manifest.  Were  Jamaica,  for  example,  obliged  to  import  any  article  from 
England  which  cost  her  100,000/.  a  year  more  than  she  could  procure  a  similar  article 
for  elsewhere,  she  would  manifestly  lose  this  amount ;  and  though  it  were  true  that  every 
shilling  of  this  sum  found  its  way  as  extra  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  merchants  or 
manufacturers  of  England,  that  would  be  no  sufficient  justification  of  the  policy  of  such 
a  system.  The  protection  due  by  a  government  to  its  subjects  does  not  depend  on  the 
varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  under  which  they  happen  to  live.  It  would 
not  be  more  glaringly  unjust  to  lay  peculiar  burdens  on  the  Lothians  for  the  sake  of 
Middlesex,  than  it  is  to  lay  them  on  Jamaica  for  the  sake  of  England. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  is  of  no  real  use,  but  the 
reverse,  to  the  mother  country.  If,  as  has  been  already  observed,  she  can  supply 
her  colonists  with  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  others,  she  will  have  no 
competitors  in  their  markets ;  and  if  she  cannot  do  this,  the  monopoly  is  really  hostile  to 
her  interests.  Each  country  has  some  natural  or  acquired  capabilities  that  enable  her 
to  carry  on  certain  branches  of  industry  more  advantageously  than  any  one  else.  But 
the  fact  of  a  country  being  liable  to  be  undersold  in  the  markets  of  her  colonies,  shows 
conclusively,  that  instead,  of  having  any  superiority,  she  labours  under  a  disadvantage,  as  . 
compared  with  others,  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  articles  in  demand  in  them.  And 
hence,  in  providing  a  forced  market  in  the  colonies  for  articles  that  we  should  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  dispose  of,  we  really  engage  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
country  in  a  less  advantageous  channel  than  that  into  which  it  would  naturally  have 
flowed.  We  impress  upon  it  an  artificial  direction  ;  and  withdraw  it  from  those  secure 
and  really  beneficial  businesses  in  which  it  would  have  been  emjiloyed,  to  engage  it  in 
businesses  the  existence  of  which  depends  only  on  the  continuance  of  oppressive  regu- 
lations, and  in  which  we  are  surpassed  by  foreigners. 

Even  were  it  conceded  that  the  possession  of  an  outlet  in  the  colonies  for  goods  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  was  an  advantage,  it  is  one  that  can  exist  in  theory 
only.  Practically  it  can  never  be  realised.  The  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
dexterity  and  devices  of  the  smuggler,  are  too  much  for  Custom-house  regulations. 
Cheap  goods  never  fail  of  making  their  way  through  every  obstacle.  All  the  tyrannical 
laws  and  guarda  castas  of  Old  Spain  did  not  hinder  her  colonies  from  being  glutted  with 
prohibited  commodities.  And  we  may  be  assured  that  the  moment  a  competitor  appears 
in  the  field  capable  of  supplying  the  Canadians  and  people  of  Jamaica  with  cottons, 
woollens,  hardware,  &c.  cheaper  than  we  can  supply  them,  that  moment  will  they  cease 
to  be  our  customers.  All  the  revenue  officers,  and  all  the  ships  of  England,  supposing 
them  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  would  be  unable  to  avert  this  result. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  ought  to  have  led  to  sounder  opinions  than 
those  that  are  still  current  as  to  the  value  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.  Has  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  been  in  any  respect  injurious  to  us?  So  far  from 
this,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  redounded  materially  to  our  advantage.  We  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing  extensive  countries  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  shores,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  continued  to  reap  all  the  advantage  that 
we  previously  reaped  from  our  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that 
we  could  have  succeeded  either  in  preventing  them  from  establishing  manufactories  at 
home,  or  from  importing  products  from  abroad,  had  any  one  been  able  to  undersell  us.  Our 
command  of  the  American  market  depends,  at  this  moment,  on  the  very  same  principle 
—  the  comparative  cheapness  of  our  goods — on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a 
governor  in  every  state.  So  long  as  we  preserve  this  advantage,  we  preserve  the  only 
means  by  which  the  monopoly  of  any  distant  market  can  be  maintained,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  such  monopoly  is  rendered  of  the  least  advantage. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  colonies  can  be 
of  no  real  advantage  to  their  mother  countries,  they  are  not  often  very  injurious  to  them 
and  to  the  colonies.  We  could  not,  however  anxious,  exclude  manufactured  articles,  and 
such  foreign  goods  as  are  valuable  without  being  very  bulky,  from  our  West  India  islands, 
provided  they  were  offered  cheaper  by  others.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  lumber, 
provisions,  &c.  They  are  too  bulky  to  be  easily  smuggled ;  and  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
very  much  raised  in  price  by  restrictions  on  their  importation.  For  many  years  past,  all 
direct  intercourse  between  our  West  India  colonies  and  the  United  States  was  inter- 
dicted ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  planters  were  compelled  either  to  supply  themselves 
with  lumber,  staves,  &c.  by  a  distant  voyage  from  Canada,  or,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
common  practice,  from  the  United  States,  through  the  circuitous  and  expensive  channel 
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of  St.  Thomas  and  other  neutral  islands !  In  papers  laid  by  the  West  India  merchants 
and  planters  before  the  House  of  Commons  (No.  120.  Session  1831),  they  estimate  the 
increased  expense  they  thus  incurred  on  lumber,  staves,  flour,  shingles,  fish,  &c.  at  15  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  these  articles,  or  at  187,5761.  a  year.  And  it  will  be  observed, 
that  no  part  of  this  sum  went  into  the  pockets  of  any  British  merchant.  It  went  wholly 
to  indemnify  the  Americans  and  others  for  being  obliged  to  bring  their  products  round 
about  by  St.  Thomas,  instead  of  direct  from  the  States. 

This  system  grew  out  of  the  American  war  ;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  state  that 
it  received  no  countenance  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  introduced  a  bill,  in  1785, 
for  reviving  the  beneficial  intercourse  that  existed  previously  to  the  war,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  India  islands.  But  being  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in 
parliament,  and  by  the  ship  owners  and  Canada  merchants,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly 
to  withdraw  the  bill.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  on  this  subject 
are  as  applicable  at  this  moment,  as  they  were  at  the  period  (1794)  when  they  were 
written. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  is  not  a  business  of  selfishness  or  faction  ;  nor  (like  many  of  those 
questions  which  are  daily  moved  in  parliament  merely  to  agitate  and  perplex  government) 
can  it  be  dismissed  by  a  vote.  It  will  come  forward  again  and  again,  and  haunt  admi- 
nistration in  a  thousand  hideous  shapes,  until  a  more  liberal  policy  shall  take  place ;  for 
no  folly  can  possibly  exceed  the  notion  that  any  measures  pursued  by  Great  Biitain  will 
prevent  the  American  states  from  having,  some  time  or  other,  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  West  Indian  territories  on  their  own  terms.  With  a  chain  of  coast  of  20°  of 
latitude,  possessing  the  finest  harbours  for  the  purpose  in  the  world,  all  lying  so  near  the 
sugar  colonies  and  the  track  to  Europe,  with  a  country  abounding  in  every  thing  the 
islands  have  occasion  for,  and  which  they  can  obtain  no  where  else  ;  all  these  circum- 
stances necessarily  and  naturally  lead  to  a  commercial  intercourse  between  our  islands 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  true  we  may  ruin  our  sugar  colonies,  and  ourselves  also, 
in  the  attempt  to  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  an  experiment  which  God  and  nature  have  marked 
out  as  impossible  to  succeed.  The  present  restraining  system  is  forbidding  men  to  help 
each,  other ;  men  who,  hy  their  necessities,  their  climate,  and  their  productions,  are  standing 
in  perpetual  need  of  mutual  assistance,  and  able  to  supply  it." — (Hist.  West  Indies,  Preface 
to  2d  ed.) 

We  have  also  thought  fit  to  interdict  the  West  Indians  from  the  refining,  or,  as  it  iS 
technically  termed,  the  claying  of  sugars.  This  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  that 
might  be  advantageously  set  up  in  the  islands.  The  process  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  sugar  ;  and  it  might  be  carried  on  in  the  buildings,  and  by  the  hands,  that  are  required 
to  boil  the  cane,  or  to  prepare  the  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
allowed  to  refine  their  sugars  orf  the  spot,  and  where  it  might  be  done  for  a  third  of  the 
expense  that  is  required  in  England,  the  planters  have  been  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  this  branch  of  industry ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  export  all  their  sugars,  either  raw 
or  crushed,  to  England.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  oppressiveness  of  such  a  regulation ; 
and  what  is  most  singular,  it  has  not  been  enforced,  like  most  regulations  of  the  sort,  in 
order  to  bolster  up  any  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  but  merely  to  give  a 
factitious  employment  to  a  very  small  class,  —  that  of  the  sugar  refiners,  whose  natural 
residence  is  in  the  West  Indies.  The  planters  and  merchants  estimate  the  loss  caused 
by  this  preposterous  regulation  at  75,5501.  a  year. 

The  distillation  of  spirits  from  sugar  has  only  been  occasionally  allowed ;  but  pro- 
vided the  duties  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  planters  over  the 
growers  of  barley,  or  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  we  think  the  distillers  should  be,  at 
all  times,  allowed  to  distil  indiscriminately  from  sugar,  molasses,  or  grain.  It  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  take  care  that  the  duties  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  no  unfair 
advantage  to  any  party  over  another ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  should  do  nothing  more. 
To  prohibit  distillation  from  sugar,  that  a  forced  market  may  be  opened  for  grain ;  or 
distillation  from  grain,  that  a  forced  market  may  be  opened  for  sugar  ;  are  interferences 
with  the  freedom  of  industry,  for  which  no  good  reason  has  been,  nor  we  believe  can  be, 
assigned. 

The  interests  of  the  planters  have  been  sacrificed  in  many  other  ways  besides  those 
now  pointed  out,  in  the  view  of  securing  some  illusory  advantage  to  our  merchants  and 
ship-owners.  Perseverance  in  this  line  of  policy  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  (new  Lord 
Goderich)  in  1822,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825;  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
The  avowed  object  of  these  measures  was  the  subversion  of  the  old  colonial  system,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  "  If  we  look," 
said  Mr.  Robinson,  «  to  the  dominions  of  England  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  we  shall 
find  the  restrictive  system  has  been  entirely  and  systematically  abandoned.  The  whole 
of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  have  never  been  shackled  with  the  peculiar 
restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  interests  of  commerce  and  ;|| 
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navigation  have  suffered  ?  or  rather,  who  will  deny  that  they  have  been  materially  benefited 
by  the  freedom  they  have  enjoyed?" — "  I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1825,  "  to 
admit  a  free  intercourse  between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries,  either  in  British 
ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  those  countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ;  and  to 
export  from  such  colonies  all  articles  whatever  of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
either  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  came,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world  j 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies  only  excepted." 

Unluckily,  however,  the  conditions  and  regulations  introduced  into  the  bills  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  speeches  now 
quoted ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  latter  were  made,  unless 
it  were  to  exhibit  the  impolicy  of  the  former.  Among  others  which  will  subsequently 
be  specified,  the  act  of  1825  imposed  the  following  duties  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  to  Canada  and  to  British  ships  the  supply  of  the  West  India  islands  with  food 
and  lumber. 

Table  of  Duties  imposed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  on  certain  Ax-   \  Other  wood  and  lumber,  the  1,000  feet  of  1  ^-  *'  ^^ 

tides  of  Provision,  and  of  Wood  and  Lumber,  not  being  the        _.  ^    inch  thick        ^.^^.-   ,  "  "  -    1     8    U 

Growth,  Production,  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  King-    |    ^'sh,  beef,  pork,  prohibited, 
dom,  nor  of  any  British  Possession,  imported  or  brought  into 
the  British  Possessions  on  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
or  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Islands 
included. 
Provisions,  viz.  L.  a.    d. 

Wheat,  the  bushel     -  -  -  -    0     1    0 

Wheat  Hour,  the  barrel     -  -  -  -    0     5    0 

Bread  or  biscuit,  the  cwt.        -  -  -    0     1     6 

Flour  or  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  barrel       -       -    0     2    G 
Peas,  beans,  rye,  calavances,  oats,  barley,  In- 
dian com,  the  bushel  -  -  -    0     0    7 
Rice,  the  1,000  lbs.  nett  weight              -            -    0     2    6 
Live  stock,  10  per  cent. 
Lumber,  viz. 

Shingles,  not  being  more  than   12   inches   in 

length,  the  1,000  -  -  -    0     7    0 

Shingles,  being  more  than  12  inches  in  length, 
the  1,000  -  -  -  -    0  14    0 

Staves  and  headings,  viz. 

Red  oak,  the  1,000  -  -  -  -    0  15    0 

Whiteoak,  the  1,000  -  -  -    0  12    6 

Wood  hoops,  the  1,000       -  -  -  -    0     5    3 

White,  yellow,  and  pitch  pine  lumber,  the  1,000 
feet  of  1  inch  thick  -  -  -    1     1    0 


The  revenue  derived  from  these  and  the  other  duties  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1825,  amounted  to  about  75,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
charges  of  collection  to  about  68,000/. ! 

I'he  effect  of  these  duties  in  adding  to  the  prices  of  the  food 
and  lumber  imported  by  the  planters,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  ])rices  of  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  articles  in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent,  and  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom:  — 


Herrings  (Danish)  at  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
barrel  ..... 

Ditto  (British)  in  the  colonies,  the  barrel 
Mess  beef,  in  Hamburgh,  the  barrel 
Ditto,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ditto 
Pork,  in  Hamburgh,  the  barrel 
Ditto,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ditto 
Red  oak  staves,  in  the  United  States,  per  1,000 
Ditto,  at  Quebtc,  per  ditto 

White  oak  staves,  in  the  United  States,  per  ditto    - 
Ditto,  at  Ouebec,  per  ditto  ... 

Flour,  in  the  United  States,  the  barrel 
Ditto,  at  Quebec,  ditto     -  -  -  - 

Shingles,  in  the  United  States,  per  1,000 
Ditto,  in  Canada,  per  ditto  ... 


L.    s.    d. 
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0 
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0 

3     0 

0 

4     0 

0 

2     6 

0 

3     5 

0 
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0 

7     S 

4 

G  10 

2 

10     G 

2 

1     1 

0 

1     5 

5 

0  14 

0 

0  18 

0 

The  United  States,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of  such  oppressive 
duties  on  flour,  wheat,  and  lumber,  refused  to  accede  to  those  conditions  of  reciprocity 
under  which  the  colonial  ports  were  to  be  opened  to  their  ships ;  and,  owing  to  tliis  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1830,  Avhen  fresh  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  agreed  to  modify  some  of  the  duties,  that  the  West 
India  colonies  derived  any  sensible  advantage  from  the  changes,  such  as  they  were,  that 
were  made  in  1825. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  24.,  and  now 
embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.  —  (see  post),—  the  regulations  under  which  the 
colony  trade  is  at  present  conducted,  are  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  ^  There  is,  for 
example,  a  duty  of  5s.  a  barrel  on  all  flour  brought  from  a  foreign  country  into  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  also  into  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  first  sight  there  seems  nothing  to  object 
to  in  this  regulation,  except  the  imposition  of  the  duty ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  this  is 
its  least  objectionable  feature,  and  is  used  merely  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  its  real  object. 
The  necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  might,  in  some  degree,  excuse  even  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  the  food  of  the  colonists ;  but  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
apology  for  taxing  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  class.  Such,  however,  is  the  sole  end 
and  purpose  of  this  ingeniously  contrived  regulation.  It  will  be  observed,  that  though 
no  wheat  flour  can  be  carried  duty  free  direct  from  a  foreign  country  to  our  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  our  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  it  may  be  imported  duty  free  into  Canada,  where  it  is  not  needed !  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States'  flour  intended  for  the  West 
Indies,  instead  of  being  shipped  direct  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  for  the  islands, 
is  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  is  thence  conveyed  in 
British  ships  to  its  final  destination.  The  duty  is  imposed  to  force  this  trade ;  that  is, 
to  make  the  food  of  the  colonists  be  carried  to  them  by  a  roundabout  course  of  more 
than  2,000  miles,  in  order  that  a  few  hundred  pounds  may  be  forced  into  the  pockets  of 
the  ship-owners,  at  an  expense  of  many  thousand  pounds  to  the  colonists.^  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  influence  of  the  system,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  wheat  having  been  carried 
from  Archangel  to  Quebec,  landed  there,  and  again  shipped  for  Jamaica  !  Shingles, 
lumber,  &c.  are  subjected  to  the  same  regulations,  with  this  difference  merely,  that  they 
may  be  imported  duty  free  into  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.,  being  thence 
carried  to  the  West  Indies ;  whereas,  by  confining  the  importation  of  duty  free  flour  to 
Canada,  it  must  pass,  before  it  can  reach  the  consumers,  through  the  lengthened,  difficult, 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  commentary  on  such  regulations.  None  more  ob- 
jectionable in  principle,  or  mischievous  in  practice,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  worst  parts 
of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  regime. 

All  duties  on  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  articles  of  provision, 
lumber,  &c.  into  the  colonies,  ought  to  be  wholly  abolished.  Jamaica,  and  our  other 
West  India  colonies,  may  be  viewed  as  immense  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  manufactories, 
which,  though  situated  at  a  distance  from  England,  belong  to  English  men,  and 
are  carried  on  by  English  capital.  But  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  manu- 
facture without  injuring  that  of  others,  there  are  no  means  at  once  so  obvious  and 
effectual,  as  to  give  those  engaged  in  it  every  facility  for  supplying  themselves  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  carry  it  on  at  the  lowest  price,  and  to  keep  the  duties 
on  its  produce  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  the  sound  and  obvious  principle  that  ought 
to  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  legislating  for  the  colonies ;  though,  as  already 
seen,  it  has  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  That  the  system  of  forcing  importation  from 
Canada  may  be  advantageous  to  that  province,  we  do  not  presume  to  deny ;  but  we 
are  not  to  impoverish  one  part  of  our  dominions  that  we  may  enrich  another,  more 
especially  when  it  is  certain,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  advantage  conferred  is  trifling 
indeed  compared  with  the  injury  inflicted.  In  other  respects,  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  is  most  pernicious.  Sugar  is  an  important  necessary  of  life,  and  enters  largely 
into  the  consumption  of  every  individual  in  Great  Britain.  Surely,  then,  it  is  highly 
important  that  every  means  should  be  resorted  to  for  reducing  its  cost ;  and  as  we  have 
excluded  foreign  sugars  from  our  markets,  the  only  way  in  which  any  such  reduction 
can  be  effected  is  by  abolishing  the  existing  restrictions,  and  allowing  the  planters  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  manufacture  at  the  lowest 
rate,  and  to  dispose  of  their  produce  in  the  state  and  at  the  places  they  prefer. 

The  vexatious  regulations  now  alluded  to,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  imposed 
to  benefit  the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  There  has,  however, 
been,  in  this  respect,  a  reciprocity  of  injuries.  Being  obliged  to  buy  whatever  they 
wanted  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country,  the  colonists  early  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, what,  indeed,  could  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  denied  to  them, 
the  monopoly  of  these  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  peculiar  productions.  And  hence 
the  high  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  coffee,  timber,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
very  great  fertility  of  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  &c.,  acquired  during  the  late 
war,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar  has  not  latterly  been  so  great  a  burden  as  it  used  to 
be,  though  it  still  occasions  an  enhancement  of  its  price.  But  there  are  no  palliating 
circumstances  about  the  discriminating  duty  on  foreign  timber.  Not  satisfied  with 
giving  the  Canadians  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies,  we  give 
them  a  still  more  unjustifiable  advantage  in  those  of  England.  It  was  proved  in 
evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  timber  from  Canada  is 
not  half  so  durable  as  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  is,  besides,  peculiarly  liable  to  dry  rot. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  ships  for  the  navy,  and  is  rejected  by  all 
the  more  respectable  house-builders:  and  yet,  under  the  miserable  pretext  of  giving 
employment  to  saw  mills  in  Canada,  and  to  a  few  thousand  tons  of  additional  shipping, 
we  actually  force  the  use  of  this  worthless  article,  by  imposing  a  discriminating  duty  of 
no  less  than  45s.  a  load  on  all  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  shown,  by 
papers  laid  before  parliament,  that  were  the  same  duty  laid  on  timber  from  Canada  that 
is  laid  on  timber  from  the  Baltic,  the  revenue  would  gain  1,500,000Z.  a  year,  while  the 
durability  of  our  ships  and  houses  would  be  doubled.  —  ( For  a  further  discussion  of  this 
subject,  see  Timber.) 

These  restrictions  tend  to  render  the  colony  trade  a  source  of  loss,  and  of  irritation  and 
disgust  to  all  parties.  In  other  respects,  too,  their  influence  is  most  pernicious.  So 
long  as  the  colonists  are  prevented  from  purchasing  lumber,  provisions,  &c.  in  the 
cheapest  markets,  and  as  their  trade  continues  subjected  to  regulations  injurious  to  their 
interests,  they  are  justified  in  resisting  all  efforts  to  make  them  contribute  any  thing 
considerable  to  the  expenses  of  the  armaments  required  for  their  protection.  "  At- 
tempts," said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  have  been  made  in  all  the  West  India  islands  to  induce 
them  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  establishments ;  and  they  have  always  repre- 
sented that  their  means  of  doing  so  were  crippled  hy  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
mx)ther  country  :  they  have  said,  *  If  you  will  let  us  trade  as  we  like,  and  collect  our  own 
custom  duties,  and  so  on,  we  will  do  it.'  "  And  no  proposal  could  be  fairer.  —  {Finance 
Committee,  Evidence,  p.  146.) 

The  expense  of  the  colonies  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  the  national  expenditure  —  far 
more  so  than  is  generally  supposed.  Not  only  are  we  subjected,  as  in  the  case  of  timber, 
to  oppressive  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  articles,  that  similar  articles  from  the  co- 
lonies may  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  our  markets,  but  we  have  to  defray  a  very  large  sum 
on  account  of  their  military  and  naval  expenditure.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to 
estimate  the  precise  amount  of  this  expense;  but  it  is,   notwithstanding,  abundantly 
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certain,  that  Canada  and  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  cost  us  annually,  in  military 
and  naval  outlays,  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  time  of  peace,  exclusive  of  the  revenue 
collected  in  them.  And  if  to  this  heavy  expense  were  added  the  vast  additional  sums 
their  defence  costs  during  war,  the  debtor  side  of  a  fairly  drawn  up  colonial  budget 
would  attain  to  a  very  formidable  magnitude ;  and  one  which  we  apprehend  could  not 
possibly  be  balanced. 

In  entertaining  this  opinion  we  are  not  singular.  "  If,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  "  we 
have  not  purchased  our  experience  sufficiently  dear,  let  us  derive  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
from  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations,  who,  like  us,  pursued  the  phantom  of  foreign 
conquest  and  distant  colonisation  ;  and  who,  in  the  end,  found  themselves  less  populous, 
opulent,  and  powerful.  By  the  war  of  1739,  which  may  be  truly  called  an  Ame- 
rican contest,  we  incurred  a  debt  of  upwards  of  31,000,000/.  ;  by  the  war  of  1755  we 
incurred  a  further  debt  of  71,500,000/.  ;  and  by  the  war  of  the  revolt  we  have  added 
to  both  these  debts  nearly  100,000,000/.  more  !  And  thus  we  have  expended  a  far 
larger  sum  in  defending  and  retaining  our  colonies,  than  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  have  ever  sent  them.  So  egregious  has  our  impolicy  been,  in  rearing  colonists  for 
the  sake  of  their  custom  !  "  —  (  Ora  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  p.  240. ) 

But  our  object  is  not  to  excite  unavailing  regrets  for  bygone  follies,  but  to  induce  the 
return  to  a  better  system.  The  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  seems  in- 
dispensable, as  a  preliminary  to  other  reforms.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  legislature 
has  recognised  the  principle  of  this  repeal ;  and  until  it  has  taken  place,  or  the  existing 
restrictions  been  materially  modified,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  dis- 
criminating duties  in  favour  of  colonial  products,  nor  to  make  the  colonies  defray  any 
considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  on  their  account. 

If  there  be  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  complaints  so  constantly  put  forth  by  the  West 
Indians,  there  is  very  great  room  for  surprise  that  so  few  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain.  Met  in  every  quarter  by  the 
keen  and  active  competition  of  the  Brazilians  and  Cubans,  who  have  been  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  monopoly,  and  permitted  freely  to  resort,  whether  as  buyers  ov 
sellers,  to  every  market,  the  planters  in  the  British  colonies  could  not  be  otherwise  thaa 
depressed.  They  have  been  made  the  victims  of  an  erroneous  system  of  policy ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  naturally  placed,  to  lead  to 
a  belief  that  their  distresses  are  incurable.  Were  they  permitted  freely  to  supply  them- 
selves with  such  articles  as  they  require,  to  refine  their  sugar  in  the  islands,  and  were  the 
exorbitant  duties  that  are  now  laid  on  some  of  their  staple  products  adequately  reduced^ 
can  any  one  doubt  that  their  condition  would  be  materially  improved  ?  or  that  these 
measures  would  not  equally  redound  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  public? 

The  colonies  being  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  the  trade  with  them  should,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  be  conducted  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade.  The  state 
of  the  revenue  requires  that  moderate  duties  should  be  laid  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum, 
when  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  but  the  duties  on  cotton,  cacao,  and  most 
other  colonial  products,  might  be  repealed  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties.  The  system  we  have  hitherto  pursued  has  been  a  radically 
different  one,  and  in  most  respects  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  By 
excluding  the  colonists  from  the  cheapest  markets  for  their  food  and  lumber,  we  have 
artificially  raised  the  cost  of  their  produce ;  and  then,  to  protect  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  short-sighted  policy,  we  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market !  It 
is  thus  that  one  unjust  and  vicious  regulation  is  sure  to  give  birth  to  others ;  and  that 
those  who  depart  from  sound  principle  have  nothing  left  but  to  endeavour  to  bolster  up 
one  absurdity  by  another.  It  is  time,  surely,  that  an  end  were  put  to  so  ruinous  a  system. 
It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  as  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  to  remove  all  restrictions  from 
the  colonists,  not  essential  for  the  sake  of  revenue  ;  for  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
she  can  provide  for  their  real  prosperity,  and  rid  herself  of  those  monopolies  that  form 
the  heaviest  clog  upon  her  industry. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  we  consider  the 
foundation  of  colonial  establishments  as,  generally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  entertain 
BO  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  provided  they  be  placed  in 
advantageous  situations,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  industry,  and 
the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  countries  in  their  domestic  concerns,  that  we 
object.  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  leave  his  native  country ;  and 
occasions  very  frequently  occur,  when  governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to 
settle  emigrants  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  the  soundest  policy  dictates  the  propriety 
of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  pro- 
tect themselves.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  Europe  has  been  prodigiously 
benefited  by  the  colonisation  of  America.  The  colonists  carried  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  most  civilised  communities  of  the  Old  World  to 
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regions  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural  fertility,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable 
savages.  The  empire  of  civilisation  has  in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended : 
and  while  the  experience  afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities  placed  under 
such  novel  circumstances,  has  served  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  most  important  and 
fundamental  principles  in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the 
vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has  afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of 
genius,  and  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the  colonisation  of 
America,  they  are  trifling  compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  European 
powers  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  avoided  encumbering  themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  terri- 
tories 3,000  miles  distant.  Fortunately,  however,  a  new  era  is,  at  leTlgth,  begun  —  Novus 
scedorum  nascitur  ordo  !  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  America  is  destroyed,  and  her 
independence  achieved.  From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive 
adventurers  from  Europe ;  and  a  boundless  field  has,  in  consequence,  been  opened  for 
the  reception  of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment  of 
European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.  The  few  remains  of  the  old  colonial  system  which 
still  exist,  and  which  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  policy  of  this  country 
and  France,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Their  mischievous  operation  is  no  longer 
doubtful ;  and  they  will  disappear  according  as  the  knowledge  of  sound  commercial 
principles  is  more  generally  diffused. 

Slavery.  —  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  a  law  has  been 
made  which  will  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  society  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  been  consummated  by  the  act  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  unhappy  persons  now  in  a  state  of  bondage.  The  statute  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  73. 
enacts,  that  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery  is  to  cease  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, and  that  the  then  existing  slaves  are  to  become  apprenticed  labourers ;  the  term 
of  their  apprenticeship  partly  ceasing  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  and  partly  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1840;  when  the  black  and  coloured  population  will  become  altogether  free.  A 
sum  of  20,000,000?.  is  to  be  distributed  in  certain  proportions,  and  according  to  certain 
conditions,  to  the  planters,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  —  (See  article 
Slaves  AND  Slave  Trade.) 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  this  famous  statute,  by  which  the  British  parlia- 
ment has  endeavoured  at  once  to  once  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  payment  of  20,000,000Z.  to  the  colonists,  though  not  more  than  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  to  be  met  with  in  history,  of  a 
resolution  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  right  of  property ;  and  reflects  as  much  credit 
on  the  wisdom  as  on  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation. 

Nothing  but  vague  conjectures  can,  of  course,  be  indulged  in  as  to  the  future  working 
of  this  measure  in  the  colonies.  We  believe,  however,  that  those  who  have  contended 
that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  falling  off  in  the  industry  of  the  blacks  will  be  found 
to  have  taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  matter.  Field  labour  in  the  West  Indies  has 
hitherto  been  always  associated  with  slavery  and  degradation,  and  been  enforced  by  the 
lash.  The  fair  inference,  consequently,  is,  that  when  the  fetters  are  struck  off  the 
slave,  and  he  is  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  will  be  desirous  of  escaping  from 
what  he  cannot  fail  to  consider  an  ignominious  occupation.  Necessity,  no  doubt,  will 
prevent  him  from  becoming  altogether  indolent ;  but  the  effect  will  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  be  proportioned  to  its  cause  :  and  necessity  in  the  West  Indies  is  very  differen. 
from  necessity  in  Europe.  Most  articles  that  are  here  deemed  indispensable,  would  there 
be  positive  incumbrances ;  and  those  essential  to  subsistence  may  be  procured  with  less 
certainly  than  half  the  labour  hitherto  exacted  from  the  slaves.  At  some  future  period, 
perhaps,  when  the  recollection  of  their  degradation  has  begun  to  fade,  and  a  taste  for 
conveniences  and  gratifications  has  been  introduced  amongst  them,  they  may  become  more 
industrious ;  but  this  is  a  distant  and  a  very  uncertain  prospect.  We,  therefore,  look,  at 
first,  for  a  very  considerable  decline  in  the  industry  of  the  slaves,  and  a  proportional  falling 
off  in  the  exports  ft-om  the  islands.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  should  our  anticipations  be 
disappointed ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not  state  them  by  way  of  objection  to,  or  deduction 
from,  the  great  measure  of  emancipation.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  we 
might  retain  above  750,000  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  bondage,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  sugar  might  be  sent  to  England  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  rather  than 
from  India,  Java,  or  Cuba. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  on 
Colonial  Policy,  in  No.  84.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  chapter  on  Colonies,  in  Sir 
Henry  Parnell's  invaluable  work  on  "  Financial  Reform,"  and  to  the  Parliamentary 
Paper  No.  120.  Sess.  1831.  This  paper,  being  prepared  by  a  committee  of  West  India 
merchants  and  planters,  occasionally,  probably,  exaggerates  the  injury  they  sustain  from 
the  existing  regulations ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  document.     Some 
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of  the  previous  statements  are  taken  from  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  we 
are  not,  on  that  account,  liable  to  the  charge  of  appropriating  the  labours  of  others. 

III.   Magnitude,  Population,  Trade,  etc.  of  the  British  Colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  United  States,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  exceed  in  number,  extent,  and  value,  those  of  every  other  country. 
Previously,  indeed,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  contests,  the  colonial  dominions  of 
Spain  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  importance  those  of  any  other  power.  But  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  now  all  that  remain  to  her.  These,  indeed, 
are  very  valuable  possessions,  though  inferior  to  those  of  England. 

( 1 . )  North  American  Colonies.  —  In  North  America  we  possess  the  provinces  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  with  their  dependencies.  The 
.situation  and  boundaries  of  these  provinces  will  be  more  easily  learned  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map,  than  they  could  be  from  any  description.  The  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  noble 
river  St.  Lawrence,  by  its  communication  with  the  great  American  lakes,  gives  to 
Canada  all  the  benefits  of  a  most  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  forms  a  natural 
outlet  for  her  surplus  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  which  is  washed  by  the  lakes.  There  is  every  variety  in  the  soil  and 
climate  of  these  regions.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  over,  and  affords  a  smooth 
and  convenient  passage  for  the  sledges  by  which  it  is  then  covered.  But  though  severe, 
the  climate  is  far  from  being  unhealthy  or  disagreeable.  The  weather  is  generally  clear 
and  bracing ;  and  the  labour  of  artisans,  at  their  out-door  employments,  is  rarely  sus- 
pended for  many  days  in  succession.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  powers  of  vegetation  almost  immediately  re- 
snme  their  activity,  and  bring  on  the  fine  season  with  a  rapidity  that  is  astonishing  to  a 
stranger.  The  highest  temperature  in  Lower  Canada  varies  from  96°  to  102°  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  but  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  abates  the  oppressive  heat  that  is  felt  in  most 
countries  where  the  mercury  ranges  so  high  ;  and  the  weather  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
pleasant.  In  1814,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  contained 
about  335,000  inhabitants ;  at  present  the  number  may  amount  to  about  580,000.  The 
population  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  which  stretches  from  Lake  Simcoe  and 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Severn,  westward  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  Clair  River,  and 
southward  to  Lake  Erie,  and  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
capable  of  producing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  and  every  sort  of  grain. 
"  The  climate,"  says  Mr.  Bouchette,  surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada,  "  is  so  par- 
ticularly salubrious,  that  epidemic  diseases,  either  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Its  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more  generally  perceptible 
than  it  is  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  vegetation  in  a  much 
superior  degree.  The  winters  are  shorter,  and  not  always  marked  with  such  rigour  as 
in  the  latter.  The  duration  of  frost  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fine  clear  sky  and  a 
dry  atmosphere.  The  spring  opens,  and  the  resumption  of  agricultural  labours  takes 
place,  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The 
summer  heats  rarely  prevail  to  excess,  and  the  autumns  are  usually  very  friendly  to  the 
harvests,  and  favourable  for  securing  all  the  late  crops."  —  (Bouchette's  Topographical 
Description  of  Canada,  p.  595.)  The  ground  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of  the  Thames  with  the  St.  Clair  Lake,  is  laid  out  in 
townships,  and  partly  settled.  But  the  population  is  so  very  thin  as  not,  on  an  average, 
to  amount  to  more  than  twenty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  in  settled  townships ;  while 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  1 20  persons  to  a  square  mile  would  not  be  a  dense 
population.  To  the  north  of  the  River  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair,  and 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  round  to  the  River  Severn,  and  thence  to  the  river  that  joins 
Lake  Nippissing  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a  boundless  extent  of  country  that  is  almost  entirely 
unoccupied.  The  interior  of  this  space  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  explored ;  but 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  afford  the  finest  situations  for 
settlements.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  of  the  greatest  fertility,  the  river  and  lake  teem 
with  fish,  and  every  variety  of  tlie  best  timber  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In 
1783,  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  were  estimated  at  only  10,000:  in  1825  they 
amounted  to  upwards  of  157,000  ;  and  now  amount,  according  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to 
above  300,000:  a  miserably  small  population  for  a  country  that  could  easily  support 
many  millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  comfort. 

The  winters  in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  more  severe 
than  in  Upper  Canada,  and  they  are  a   good  deal  infested  with  fogs  and  mists.      But 
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their  proximity  to  England,  and  their  favourable  situation  for  the  fishing  business,  give 
them  considerable  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  possess  the   Hudson's  Bay  territory,  —  a  tract  of  vast 
extent,  but  situated  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  and  worth  very  little  except  as  hunting 
grounds.      We  also  possess  the  large  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  but 
the  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  severe  and  foggy ;  so  that  they  are  valuable  principally  | 
as  fishing  stations.  i 

We  extract  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  M'Gregor  on  British  North  America  1 
(2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  589.),  the  following  statistical  Table,  representing  the  population,  | 
stock  of  cattle,  cultivated  land,  &c.  in  the  diflPerent  provinces  in  1832 :  — 


Upper  Canada              .           .           - 
Canada        .               -               -            - 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia        -               - 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
Total 

Inhabitants. 

TT„_„.       i     Horned 
worses.     |      Cattle. 

Hogs. 

chPB„       1  Acres  culti- 

310,000 
580,000 
110,000 
196,000 
35,000 
76,000 

34,380 
126,0(J0 
12,000 
19,000 
4,500 
600 

214,692 
440,000 

87,000 
144,796 

32,000 
8  000 

'^20,000 
350,000 
65,000 
98,214 
30,0(JO 
16,000 

240,000  1  1,800,000 
610,000     2,125,000 
105,000       365,000 
234,658        398,964 
48,000        180,000 
10,000          45,000 

1,307,000 

196,480  1     926,488  i     779,214  1  1,247,658 

4,913,96 1 

Number  of  Emigrants.  —  There  emigrated  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  in 


Individuals. 

Individuals. 

Individuals. 

1825 

8,741 

1828 

12,084 

1831          58,067 

1826 

12,818 

1829 

13,307 

1882          66,339 

1827 

12,648 

1830 

30,574 

(Pari.  Paper,  No.  696.  Sess.  1833.) 

Of  these,  the  great  majority  have  been  destined  for  Upper  Canada.  —  (For  the  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  see  Passengers.) 

Information  for  Emigrants  to  British  North  America In  the  latter  part  of  18.'31,  a 

set  of  commissioners  were  appointed  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  plans  of 
emigration,  procviring  information  useful  for  emigrants,  &c.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
1832,  they  issued  the  following  paper,  the  statements  in  which  may  be,  consequently, 
regarded  as  quite  authentic. 

Colonial  Office,  Wi  of  Febn/anj,  1832. 

The  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  afford  such  information  as  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  wlio 
desire  either  to  emigrate,  or  to  assist  others  to  emigrate,  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  govern- 
ment by  persons  proceeding  to  these  colonies.  No  pecuniary  aid  will  be  allowed  by  government  to  emi- 
grants to  the  North  American  colonies  ;  nor  after  their  arrival  will  they  receive  grants  of  land,  or  gifts  of 
tools,  or  a  supply  of  provisions.  Hopes  of  all  these  things  have  been  sometimes  held  out  to  emigrants  l)y 
speculators  in  this  country,  desirous  of  making  a  profit  by  their  conveyance  to  North  America,  and  willing 
for  that  purpose  to  delude  them  with  unfounded  expectations,  regardless  of  their  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  wish  of  government  is  to  furnish  those  who  emigrate  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances they  will  find  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  going. 

No  assistance  of  the  extraordinary  extent  above  described  is  allowed,  because,  in  colonies,  where  those 
who  desire  to  work  cannot  fail  to  do  well  for  themselves,  none  such  is  needed.  Land,  indeed,  used  for- 
merly to  be  granted  gratuitously  ;  but  when  it  was  taken  by  poor  people,  they  found  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  hving  during  the  interval  necessary  to  raise  their  crops ;  and  further,  that  they  knew  not  enough 
of  the  manner  of  farming  in  the  colonies,  to  make  any  progress.  After  all,  therefore,  they  were  obliged 
to  work  for  wages,  until  they  could  make  a  few  savings,  and  could  learn  a  little  of  the  way  of  farming  in 
Canada.  But  now,  land  is  not  disposed  of  except  by  sale.  'I'he  produce  of  sales,  although  the  price  is 
very  moderate,  is  likely  to  become  a  considerable  fund,  which  can  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  colonies, 
and  therefore  of  the  emigrants  ;  while  yet  no  hardship  is  inflicted  on  the  poor  emigrant,  who  will  woik 
for  wages  just  as  he  did  before,  and  may  after  a  while  acquire  land,  if  land  be  his  object,  by  the  savings 
which  the  high  wages  in  these  colonies  enable  him  speedily  to  make. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  government  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  away  land  in  a  country, 
where,  by  the  lowness  of  its  price,  the  plentifulness  of  work,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages,  an  industrious 
man  can  earn  enough  in  a  few  seasons  to  become  a  freeholder  by  mcims  of  his  own  acquisitions. 

The  land  which  is  for  sale  will  be  open  to  public  competition,  and  of  course,  therefore,  its  price  must 
depend  upon  the  offers  that  may  be  made  ;  but  it  will  generally  not  be  sold  for  less  than  from  4s.  to  5s.  per 
acre;  and  in  situations  where  roads  have  been  made,  or  the  ground  has  been  partially  cleared,  the  com- 
mon prices  lately  have  been  7s.  6c?.,  10s.,  and  15s.  Further  particulars  will  be  best  learned  upon  the 
spot,  where  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  meet  the  different  circumstances  and  views  of  different 
purchasers. 

Although  government  will  not  make  any  gifts  at  the  public  expense  to  emigrants  to  North  America, 
agents  will  be  maintained  at  the  principal  colonial  ports,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  without  fee  or  reward 
from  private  individuals,  to  protect  emigrants  against  imposition  upon  their  first  landing,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  demand  for  labour  in  different  districts,  to  jjoint  out  the  most  advantageous  routes,  and  to 
furnish  them  generally  with  all  useful  advice  upon  theobjects  which  they  have  had  in  view  in  emigrating  : 
and  when  a  private  engagement  cannot  be  immediately  obtained,  employment  will  be  afforded  on  some 
of  the  public  works  in  progress  in  the  colonies.  Persoiis  newly  arrived  should  not  omit  to  consult  the 
government  agent  for  emigrants,  and  as  much  as  possible  should  avoid  detention  in  the  ports,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  impositions,  and  of  pretexts  for  keeping  them  at  taverns  till  any  money  they 
may  possess  has  been  expended.  —  For  the  same  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  frauds  practised  on  new 
comers,  and  of  preventing  an  improvident  expenditure  at  the  first  moment  of  arrival,  it  seems  very  desir- 
able that  individuals  who  may  wish  to  furnish  emigrants  vvith  money  for  their  use  in  the  colony  should 
have  the  means  of  making  the  money  payable  there,  in.stead  of  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the  emigrants 
in  this  country.  The  commissioners  for  emigration  are  engaged  in  eflecting  general  arrangements  for 
thi^,  purpose,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  public  when  thoy  shall  i>c  completed.  Agents  for 
emigration  have  been  api>ointed  at  St.  John's,  St  Andrew's,  and  Miramichi  in  New  Brunswick,  and  at 
Quebec  and  York  in  Canada.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  upon  landing,  it  may  be 
observed,  in  conclusion,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  exempt  emigrants  from  any  necessity  for  delay 
at  the  place  of  disembarkation,  and  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  opportunities  of  at  oi:ce  turning  their 
labour  to  account. 
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After  tliis  explanation  of  the  extent  of  the  aid  to  be  expected  from  government,  the  following  state- 
iiuiits  are  subjoined  of  the  ordinary  charges  for  passage  to  the  North  American  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the 
Usual  rates  of  wages  and  usual  prices  in  them,  in  order  that  every  individual  may  have  the  means  of 
judgiiig  for  himself  of  the  inducements  to  emigrate  to  the.-e  parts  ofthe  British  dominions 

I'asHOi^e. Passages  to  Quebec  or  New  Brunswick  may  either  be  engaged  inclusive  of  provisions,  or 

rxclusi've  of  provisions,  in  which  case  the  ship  owner  finds  nothing  but  water,  fuel,  and  bee!  places,  without 
bedding.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  charged  one  half,  and  under  7  years  of  age  one  third,  ofthe 
full  |)rice;  and  for  children  under  12  months  of  age  no  charge  is  made.  Upon  these  conditions  the  price 
ot  passage  from  London,  or  from  places  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  has  generally  been  6/.  with  i)ro- 
vi.^ions,  or  '31.  without.  From  Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  the  principal  ports  of  Ireland,  as  the  chance.s  of 
delay  are  fewer,  the  charge  is  somewhat  lower  j  this  year  it  will  probably  be  from  2/.  to  2^.  lOs.  without 
provisions,  or  from  4/.  to  51.  including  provisions.  It  is  possible  that  in  March  and  April  passages  maybe 
obtained  from  Dublin  for  35s.  or  even  305.  ;  but  the  prices  always  grow  higher  as  the  season  advances.  In 
ships  .sailing  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  has  mostly  been  the  custom  for  passengers  to  find  their  own  pro- 
visions :  but  this  practice  has  not  been  so  general  in  London;  and  some  shipowners,  sensible  ofthe 
dangerous  mistakes  which  maybe  made  in  this  matter  through  ignorance,  are  very  aveise  to  receive  pas- 
sengers who  will  not  agree  to  be  victualled  by  the  ship.  Those  who  do  resolve  to  supply  their  own  pro. 
visions,  should  at  least  be  careful  not  to  lay  in  an  insufficient  stock  ;  50  <:ays  is  the  shortest  period  for 
which  it  is  safe  to  provide ;  and  froin  London  the  passage  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  15  days. 

The  best  months  for  leaving  England  are  certainly  March  and  April ;  the  later  emigrants  do  not  find 
employment  so  abundant,  and  have  less  time  in  the  colony  before  the  commencement  of  winter. 

Various  frauds  are  attempted  upon  emigrants,  which  can  only  be  efiectually  defeated  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  contrived.  Sometimes  agents  take  payment  from  the  emigrant  for 
his  passage,  and  then  recommend  him  to  some  tavern,  where  lie  is  detained  from  day  to  day  under  false 
pretences  for  delay,  until,  before  the  departure  ofthe  ship,  the  whole  of  his  money  is  extracted  from  him. 
This  of  course  cannot  happen  with  agents  connected  with  res])ectable  houses ;  but  the  best  security  is  to 
name  in  the  bargain  for  passage  a  particular  day,  after  which,  whether  or  not  the  ship  sails,  the  passenger 
is  to  be  received  on  board  and  victualled  by  the  owners.  In  this  manner  the  emigrant  cannot  be  inten- 
tionally brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation  too  soon,  and  be  compelled  to  spend  his  money  at  public 
houses,  by  false  accounts  of  the  time  of  sailing;  for  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  port,'  being  the 
day  previously  agreed  upon,  the  ship  becomes  his  home. 

The  conveyance  of  passengers  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  is  regulated  by  an  act  of 
parliament  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  21.),  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  provisions :  —  Ships  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  ])assei)gers  to  these  colonies  unless  they  be  of  the  height  of  5J  feet  between  decks ;  and  they  must 
not  carry  more  than  3  passengers  for  every  4  tons  of  the  registered  burden  ;  there  must  be  on  board  at 
least  50  gallons  of  pure  water,  and  50  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread  stuff,  for  each  passenger. 
When  the  ship  carries  the  full  number  of  passengers  allowed  by  law,  no  part  ofthe  cargo,  and  no  stores  or 
provisions,  may  be  carried  between  decks  ;  but  if  there  be  less  than  the  complete  number  of  passengers, 
goods  may  bestowed  between  decks  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  3 cubical  feet  for  each  passenger  want- 
ing ofthe  highest  number.  Masters  of  vessels  who  land  passengers,  unless  with  their  own  consent,  at  a 
place  different  from  that  originally  agreed  upon,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20/.,  recoverable  by  summary 
process  before  2  justices  ofthe  peace  in  any  ofthe  North  American  colonies. 

I'he  enforcement  of  this  law  rests  chiefly  with  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  ;  and  persons  having 
complaints  to  make  of  its  infraction,  should  address  themselves  to  the  nearest  Custom-house. 

Besides  the  sea  voyage  from  England,  persons  jiroceeding  to  Canada  should  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  paying  for  the  journey  which  they  may  have  to  make  after  their  arrival  at  Quebec.  The  cost  of  this 
journey  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  place  where  the  individual  may  find  employ, 
ment,  or  where  he  may  have  previously  formed  a  wish  to  settle  ;  but  to  all  it  will  probably  be  useful  to 
possess  the  following  report  of  the  prices  of  conveyance,  during  the  last  season,  on  the  route  from  Quebec 
to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  From  Quebec  to  Montreal  (180  miles),  by  steam. boat,  the  charge 
for  an  adult  was  6.t.  6f/. ;  from  Montreal  to  I'rescolt  (120  miles),  by  boats  or  barges,  7*.  ;  from  Trescott  to 
York  (2.50  miles),  by  steam-boat,  Is.  The  journey,  performed  in  this  manner,  usually  occupies  10  or  12 
days :  adding,  therefore,  lis.  for  provisions,  the  total  cost  from  Quebec  to  York  (a  distance  of  5."0  miles) 
may  be  stated,  according  to  the  charges  of  last  year,  at  1/.  lU.  (W.  I'ersons  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  prefer  to  travel  by  land  that  part  of  the  route  where  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  not  navigable  by 
steam  boats,  and  the  journey  is  then  usually  performed  in  6  days,  at  a  cost  of  6/.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  prices  of  conveyance  are  necessarily  fluctuating,  and  that  the  foregoing  account  is  only  presented 
as  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of  information  in  this  country,  leaving  it  to  the  government  agent  at 
Quebec  to  supply  emigrants  with  more  exact  particulars,  according  to  the  circumstances  ofthe  time  at 
which  they  may  arrive. 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Market  Prices.  —  The  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  emigrants  can  with 
advantage  proceed,  are  Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick.  From  the  reports  received 
from  the  other  British  colonies  in  North  America,  namely.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  it  ajjpears  that  they  do  not  contain  the  means  either  of  affording  employment  at 
wages  to  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants,  or  of  settling  them  upon  land. 

Lower  Canada.  —  From  Lower  Canada  the  commissioners  for  emigration  have  not  recei\ed  the  official 
reports  which  were  required  from  the  North  American  colonies,  for  the  purjjose  of  compiling  the  present 
statement.  They  believe,  however,  that  the  following  account  of  the  prices  of  grain  ajid  of  wages  may  be 
relied  upon  for  its  general  correctness  :  — 

s.    d. 
Wheat  -  .       per  bushel  .  -  -    4    6 

Rye  -  -  _  .  ..30 

Maize  -  -  —  -  .  -26 

Oats  .  ,  —  .  .  .13 

Wages  of  labourers  -        per  day  .  -  -26 

Ship-builders,  carpenters,  joiners,  coopers,  masons,  and  tailors        -  -    5    0 

Upper  Canada.  —  From  a  comparison  of  all  the  documents  before  the  commissioners  for  emigration, 
it  appears  that  the  yearly  wages  of  labourers  in  Upper  Canada,  hired  by  the  year,  are  from  27/.  to  3(//.  ; 
that  their  monthly  wages,  in  different  situations  and  at  liiflierent  seasons,  range  from  1/.  10a'.  to  3/.  lOs. 
per  month  ;  and  that  daily  wages  range  from  2^.  to  3*.  i)d.  In  all  these  rates  of  wages,  board  and  lodging 
are  found  by  the  employer.  Without  board,  daily  wages  vary  from  3s.  6d.  out  of  harvest  to  5s.  during 
harvest ;  6s.  3d.,  besides  provisions,  is  sometimes  given  to  harvest  men.  The  w  ages  of  mechanics  may  be 
stated  universally  at  from  5s.  to  7s.  6^/.  per  day. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  lowest  and  the  highest  price  which  the  several  articles  therein  named 
bore,  during  the  year  1831,  in  each  of  the  principal  districts  of  Upper  Canada  :  — 
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Eastern  District. 

John-stown  ditto. 

Bathurst  ditto. 

Newcastle  ditto. 

Home  ditto. 

Niagara  ditto.  ^^^^ 

Lowest 

Price  in 

1831. 

Highest 
Ditto. 

Lowjst 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Low. 

"'1 

L.  s.  <l. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.   d 

L.  t.  d. 

L.  t.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  3.  d.\L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

«.  d. 

Wheat.perbu. 

0    5   0 

0    5   6 

°    ?   3 

0    6     9  0    5    0 

0    5    0  ,0    3    6 

0    6    3 

0    3    9 

0    5    3    0    3    9 

0    5    0 

4    0 

Maize       - 

0    2   6 

0    3   0 

0    1    9 

0    2     30    2    6 

0    3    0 

0    2    0 

0    3    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    9    0    2    6 

0    2    6 

3    9 

Oats           — 

0     1   3 

0    1   8 

0    1    3 

0    1     6  0    16 

0    2    0 

0     1    3 

0    2    0 

0    0  10 

0   1  104  0    1    3 
0    3    9  ,0    2    6 

0    1    6 

3    14 
3    9 

Barley       — 

0    2  6 
\0    1   3 

Ibu^hel. 

0    2   6 

°    er^^ 

bu^shel.J" 

0     19 

0    4     0  0   3    0 

0   3    6 

0    2    6 

0    3    1 

0    2    3 

0    2    6 

3  9| 

Potatoes,  cwt 

0     1   3 

0    1     9,0    1    3 

0    1    9 

0    2   0 

0    3    0 

0    0  10 

0   2    6    0    13 

0   2   6 

1104 

2  6 

Butter  (fr.)  lb. 

0    0   7i 
0    0   7| 

0    0   9 

0    0  6 

0    0     90   0    6 

0   0    8 

0  0  n 

0    0    9 

0    0   74 
0    0    9 

0    1    0    0   0   74 
0   0  10    0   0   64 
0    0    6    0    0    4 

0   0   74 

0  0  74 

0    0   6 

0   7 

lol 

I  0 

Ditto  (salt)— 

0    0   7i 

0    0   7i 

0    0  10  0   0    7A 

J   0   7^ 

0    0    7^ 

0    0    9 

0    7 

Cheese          — 

0    0  6 

0    0   6 

0    0   4 

0    0     6  0    0    6" 

0    0    6 

0    0   5 

0    0    74 

0    0    6 

0    7i 

i! 

1! 

Ekss,  per  doz. 

0    0  5 

0    0   9 

0    0   6 

0    0  100    0    4 

0    0    8 

0    0   6 

0    0    74 

0    0    74 

0    1  104  0    0    6 
0    1  lo|  0    1    3 

0    1    6 

0    7 

Dack.s,per  pair 

0     1   8 

0     1    8 

0     1    6 

0    2     00    2    6 

0    3    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

0    1    3 

0    3    0 

2    0 

I'^owls        _ 

0    1   4 

0    16 

0     10 

0    1     3  0    18 

0    2    3 

0     1    3 

0     1    3 

0    13 

0    1    6  ,0    1    3 

0    16 

1    3 

(ieese        — 

0    4   0 

0    5   0 

0    2   4 

0    2     6  0    4    0 

0    4    0 

1    2    6 

0    3    9 

0    3    3 

0    5    0    0    3    9 

0   3    9 

2    6 

Turkeys   - 

0    5  0 

0    6  0 

0    3   6 

0    4     0,0    4    0 

0    4    0 

)     2    3 

0    3    9 

0    5    0 

0  10    0    0    5    0 

0    7    6 

2    6 

Hay,    per   ton 

1  15  0 

2    5  0 

1  10  0 

2  10     0  2    0    0 

2  10    0 

1   10   0 

3  10    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0    1  15    0 

2  10   0 

Straw, per  load 

0  16   8 

0  16  8 

0    5   0 

0  10     00    7    6 

3    7    6 

3    5    0 

0    5    0 

0  15    0 

0  15    0    0    5    0 

0    5    0 

Bread,  4  lb.  If. 

0    0   9 

0    0  10 

0    0   6 

0    0     8  0    0  10 

I)    0  10 

3    0    74 

0    0    74 

0   0    44 

007 

0    0    7 

0    0    8 

Bleat,  per  lb. 

Beer.        . 

0    0   2^ 

0    0   3i 

0    0  2J 
0    0  2i 

0    0     4  0    0    4 

1    0    4 

3    0    U 
)    0    2} 

0    0    3 

0    0    3 

0    0    5 

0   0    2 

0  0  34 

0   3 

0  3. 

0    7 
0    4 

01 

V 

01 

Mutton 

0    0  3 

0    0  4 

0    0     4  0    0    4 

3    0    4 

)    0    3 

0    0    5 

0  0  74 

0    0    6 

0   0    2 

0  0  34 

I'ork    -        - 

0    0   4 

0    0   5 

0    0  4 

0    0     60030031 

3    0    5    0    0    4 

0    0    3 

0  0  34 

0   0    2| 

0  0  34 

Veal    - 
Flour  100  lbs. 

0    0   3 

0    0  3 

a    0  2.J^ 

0    0     30    0    4 

1 

3    0    4 

3    0    3    0    0   3^ 

0    0    3 

0    0    5 

0  0  34 

Fine        -    - 

0  15  0 

0  17  6 

3  15  0 

0  17     6  0  12    6    0  16    0 

3  12    6    0  17    6 

0  12    6 

0  15    0 

0  12    6 

0  15    0 

15   0 

15  0 

Seconds       -  0  12  6 

0  12   6      0  12   6  10  15     (1  0  10    G  1 

3  12    6  1 

3  10    0    0  15    0    0  113 

0  12    6    0  12    6 

0  15    0 

Neto  Brunswick.  - 
of  New  Brunswick 

Wheat 

Maize 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Butter  (fresh) 

Ditto  (salt) 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Ducks 

Fowls 

Geese 

Turkeys 

Hay 

Straw 


■  The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  compiled  from  documents  sent  in  from  various  parts 


1^.  s. 

per  bushel    0  5 

-  0  4 

—  0  1 

-  0  4 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 

-  0  0 
per  dozen    0  0 

per  pair    0  2 

—  0  1 

—  0  3 

0  7 

1  10 
1  0 


0    to    0  10    0 


per  c .. .. 
per  lb. 


per  ton 


6 

_ 

0 

5 

0 

6 



0 

V. 

6 

(> 



0 

5 

0 

3 



0 

3 

6 

9 



0 

1 

0 

S 



0 

n 

10 

4 



0 

0 

74 



0 

1 

0 

(» 



0 

3 

6 

« 



0 

2 

6 

0 



II 

5 

0 

(■> 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Bread 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Veal 

Flour 

Salt  pork 

Ditto  beef 

Malt 

Rye  flour 

Indian  ditto 

Oatmeal 

Salt  cod 

Ditto  mackarel 

Ditto  alewives 


L.  s.    d. 
per  4  lb.  loaf   0    0  10    to 


per  stone  0 

-  0    2 

-  0    2 

-  0    2 
per  100  lbs.  0  16 

per  barrel  4  15 

-  3    0 
per  bushel  0    6    2 

per  barrel  12    6 

-  12    6 
per  cwt.  0  16    0 

per  112  lbs.  0  10    0 

per  barrel  0  17    0 

-  0  10    0 


3 
4    — 

fz 

0  — 
0  _ 
0  _ 


0  17  6 

5    5  0 

3  10  0 

0    6  4 


0  18   0 

0  12   0 

1  0    0 
0  12   0 


Coals  are  sold  at  30s.  per  chaldron.  House  rent  is  from  51.  to  6/.  per  annum  for  families  occupying  one 
room  ;  and  for  families  occupying  two  rooms,  from  6/.  to  lOZ.  Common  labourers  receive  from  3s.  to  4s.  a 
day,  finding  their  own  subsistence;  but  when  employed  at  the  ports  in  loading  vessels,  their  subsistence 
is  found  for  them.  Mechanics  receive  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  day,  and  superior  workmen  from  7s.  Qd. 
to  10s. 

Upon  the  foregoing  statements,  it  must  be  observed  that  emigrants,  especially  such  of  them  as  are 
agricultural  labourers,  should  not  expect  the  highest  wages  named  until  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  work  of  the  colony.  The  mechanics  most  in  demand  are  those  connected  with  the  business  of 
house-building.     Shoemakers  and  tailors,  and  ship-builders,  also  find  abundant  employment. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  his  Majesty's  chief  agent  for  the  superintendence  of  emigrants  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has  issued  the  following  information,  dated  Quebec,  16th  of 
July,  1833. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  emigrants  on  arrival  at  Quebec,  than  correct  information  on 
the  leading  points  connected  with  their  future  pursuits.  Many  have  suffered  much  by  a  want  of  caution, 
and  by  listening  to  the  opinions  of  interested  designing  characters,  who  frequently  offer  their  advice 
unsolicited,  and  who  are  met  generally  about  wharfs  and  landing  places  frequented  by  strangers.  To 
guard  emigrants  from  falling  into  such  errors,  they  should,  immediately  on  arrival  at  Quebec,  proceed  to 
the  office  of  the  chief  agent  for  emigrants  in  Sault-au-Matelot  Street,  Lower  Town,  where  every  inform, 
ation  requisite  for  their  future  guidance,  in  either  getting  settlement  on  lands,  or  obtaining  employment 
in  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  will  be  obtained  gratis.  On  your  route  from  Quebec  to  your  destination  you 
will  find  many  plans  and  schemes  offered  to  your  consideration,  but  turn  away  from  them  unless  you  are 
well  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  the  statements.  On  all  occasions  when  you  stand  in  need  of  advice,  apply 
to  the  government  agents. 

Emigrants  are  informed  that  they  may  remain  on  board  ship  48  hours  after  arrival ;  nor  can  they  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  usual  accommodations  for  cooking  or  berthing  during  that  period  ;  and  the  master 
of  the  ship  is  bound  to  land  the  emigrants  and  their  baggage,  free  of  expense,  at  the  usual  landing  places, 
and  at  seasonable  hours. 

Should  you  require  to  change  your  English  money,  go  to  some  respectable  merchant  or  to  the  banks. 
The  currency  in  the  Canadas  is  at  the  rate  of  5s.  the  dollar,  and  is  called  Halifax  currency;  at  present 
the  gold  sovereign  is  worth  24s.  currency  in  Montreal ;  in  New  York,  8s.  is  calculated  for  the  dollar ; 
hence  many  are  deceived  when  hearing  of  the  rates  of  labour,  &c. :  5s.  in  Canada  is  equal  to  8s.  New  York ; 
thus,  8s.  New  York  currency  is  equivalent  to  5s.  Halifax  currency. 

Emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  Lower  Canada,  or  to  obtain  employment,  are  informed  that  many 
desiraijle  situations  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild  lands  of  superior  quality  may  be  obtained  by  purchase  on 
very  easy  terms  from  the  commi.^sioners  of  Crown  lands  in  various  townships  in  the  province,  and  good 
farm  labourers  and  mechanics  are  much  in  request,  particularly  in  the  eastern  townships,  where  also 
many  excellent  situations  and  improved  farms  mj.y  be  purchased  from  private  proprietors.  At  the 
Chambly  Canal  many  labourers  will  find  immediate  employment.  In  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  the 
demand  for  labourers  and  mechanics  is  also  very  great.  All  labouring  emigrants  who  reach  York,  and 
who  maybein  want  of  immediate  employment,  will  be  provided  with  it  by  the  government.  The  principal 
situations  in  Upper  Canada  where  arrangements  are  made  for  locating  emigrants  are  in  the  Bathurst, 
Midland,  Newcastle,  Home,  London,  and  Western  district.s.  Settlers  with  means  will  have  opportunities 
of  purchasing  Crown  lands  in  several  parts  of  the  province  at  the  monthly  sales,  information  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Crown  Land  Office,  York,  or  to  A.  B.  Hawke,  Esq.  the  government 
agent  for  emigrants  there,  to  whom  they  will  apply,  on  arrival,  for  such  further  advice  as  they  may  require. 

Emigrants  proceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  above  King.ston,  either  by  the  Ottawa  or  St.  Lawrence  route, 
are  advised  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions  at  Montreal,  such  as  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  butter,  which 
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they  will  purchase  cheaper  and  of  better  quality  than  along  the  route.  They  are  also  particularly 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  drinking  cold  river  water,  or  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
exposed  to  the  night  dews ;  they  should  proceed  at  once  from  the  steam-boat  at  Montreal  for  Lachine, 
8  miles  above,  from  whence  the  Duriiam  and  steam-boats  start  for  Prescott  and  Bytown  daily. 

Emigrants  will  obtain  from  Mr.  John  Hays,  the  government  agent  at  Lachine,  such  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  they  may  require ;  and  they  will  find  there  a  convenient  barrack  log  house,  where  those  wishing 
may  remain  for  the  night,  and  avoid  exposure  and  expense  of  lodgings.  Mr.  John  Patton,  the  govern, 
ment  agent  at  Prescott,  will  render  every  advice  and  assistance  to  emigrants. 

Labourers  or  mechanics  dependent  on  immediate  employment  are  requested  to  proceed  immediately  on 
arrival  into  the  country.  The  chief  agent  will  consider  such  persons  as  may  loiter  about  the  ports  oi 
landing  beyond  one  week  after  arrival  to  have  no  further  claims  on  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's  agents 
for  assistance  or  employment,  unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  some  other  satisfactory 
cause. 

The  following  information  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada  has  been  circulated  by 
the  Canada  Company :  — 

"  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  employment,  and  having  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada, 
rtiay  get  work  at  high  prices  compared  with  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  this  country  as 
agricultural  labourers.  The  wages  given  in  Upper  Canada  are  from  IV.  to  ol.  per  month,  with  board  and 
lodging.  At  these  wages  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  labour  in  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  great  number,  beyond  those  now  there,  would  find  employment.  Working  artisans, 
particularly  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  coopers,  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers, 
and  tailors,  get  high  wages,  and  are  much  wanted.  Industrious  men  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  an  improvement  in  their  situation,  as  they  may  save  enough  out  of  one  season's  work  to  buy  land 
themselves  in  settled  townships. 

"  Freehold  land  of  excellent  quality  is  to  be  sold  at  8s.  9rf.  to  205.  currency  per  acre,  payable  as  follows  : 
—  One  fifth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  making  choice  of  the  land  in  Canada, 
and  the  remainder  in  5  annual  payments  with  interest,  which  an  industrious  settler  would  be  able  to  pay 
out  of  the  crops. 

"  Upper  Canada  is  a  British  province,  within  a  few  weeks'  sail  of  this  country.  The  climate  is  good ; 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  common  to  the  English  kitchen  garden  thrive  well ;  sugar,  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  made  from  the  maple  tree,  on  the  land.  The  soil  and  country  possess  every  requisite  for 
farming  purposes  and  comfortable  settlement,  which  is  proved  by  the  ex()erience  of  the  numerous 
industrious  emigrants  now  settled  there.  The  samples  of  Upper  Canada  wheat  have  not  been  exceeded 
in  quality  by  any  in  the  British  market  during  the  past  year.  The  population  of  the  province,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  persons  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  have  goi^e 
there  to  settle.  The  taxes  are  very  trifling,  and  there  are  no  tithes.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  land 
ready  for  seed  is  about  4^.  per  acre'if  paid  for  in  money  ;  but  if  done  by  the  purchasers  themselves,  they 
must  employ  part  of  their  time  at  wages,  or  possess  some  means  of  their  own. 

"  The  expense  of  removing  from  this  country  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  including  provisions  for  the 
voyage,  is,  for  grown  persons,  men  or  women,  irom  fi/.  to  7/.,  and  half  price  for  children  under  14  years  of 
age  :  if  the  parties  find  their  own  provisions,  the  passage  money  is  3/.  or  ol.  10s.  for  an  adult,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  children.  From  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  expense  is  considerably  less.  The  expense  of  the 
transport  of  an  adult  emigrant  from  Quebec  to  York  and  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  will  not  exceed  from 
\l.  to  1/.  2s.  &d.  currency,  or  l8s.  or  19s.  sterling,  exclusive  of  provisions. 

"  The  Canada  Company,  to  encourage  settlement  in  the  Huron  tract,  have  determined  for  this  year 
(1833)  to  allow  all  families,  settlers  in  that  district,  purchasing  160  acres  or  more,  of  the  Company,  the 
expenses  of  conveyance,  at  a  stipulated  rate,  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
allowing  each  family  to  consist  of  2  adults  and  3  children,  by  deducting  those  expenses  from  the  second 
instalment  of  the  purchase  money  of  their  farm.  The  present  prices  of  land  in  the  Huron  tract,  which 
is  of  the  finest  quality  in  America,  are  from  8s.  9rf.  to  10s.  provincial  currency,  that  is,  from  If  to  2 
dollars  per  acre. 

"  The  Canada  Company,  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  money  to  the  Upper  and  Lovver  Provinces, 
will  receive  from  intending  emigrants  any  deposits  in  London,  for  which  they  will  issue  letters  of  credit 
on  their  agents,  allowing  the  parties  the  full  benefit  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  usually  ranges  from 
8  to  10  per  cent.  Persons  resident  in  this  country,  desirous  of  making  remittances  to  their  friends  in  the 
Canadas,  are  afforded  the  same  facilities  and  advantages. 

"  Furthtr  information,  and  the  papers  distributed  by  the  Canada  Company,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary,  John  Perrv,  Esq. 
"  London,  October,  1833." 

The  following  extract  from  the  MontrealDaily  Advertiser  of  the  4th  of  September,  1833,  gives  the  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  produce  as  under  :  — 

Ashes,  pot,  1st  sort,  per  cwt. 

pearl 
Flour  and  meal  — 

Superfine,  per  1961bs.  (Canada)  I  10 

Fine  ditto        ditto 

Middling      ditto        ditto 

Pollards        ditto        ditto 

Indian  meal,  per  168  lbs. 

Oatmeal      per  cwt. 

(2.)  West  India  Colonies.  —  In  the  West  Indies  we  possess  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  some  other  islands,  exclusive  of  Demerata 
and  Berbice  in  South  America.  Jamaica,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  our 
insular  possessions,  is  about  120  miles  in  length  and  40  in  mean  breadth,  containing 
about  2,800,000  acres,  of  which  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be  in 
cultivation.  Being  situated  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  heat  in  the  West  Indies  is 
intense,  but  is  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  which  blows  regularly  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  rains  make  the  only  distinction  of  sea.sons.  They  sometimes  fall 
with  prodigious  impetuosity,  giving  birth  to  innumerable  torrents,  and  laying  all  the 
low  country  under  water  :  the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  :  they  have  no  snow, 
no  frost,  and  but  rarely  some  hail.  The  climate  is  very  humid  ;  iron  rusts  and  corrodes 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  that  renders  the  West  Indies  so  unfriendly 
to  European  constitutions,  and  produces  those  malignant  fevers  that  are  so  very  fatal. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  numerous  and  valuable  ;  but  the  sugar  cane  and  the  coffee 
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£  s. 

d.     £  s. 

rf. 

£ 

s. 

d.    £ 

s. 

d. 

1    3 

6  to  1    4 

6 

Grain  and  seed  — 

1    5 

0—  1    5 

6 

Wheat,  W.  Canada,  per  60 

lbs 

0 

6 

3—0 

6 

6 

mixed 

0 

6 

0—  0 

6 

2 

I  10 

9—  1  11 

3 

red 

0 

5 

10-0 

6 

0 

1    9 

6—  1  10 

0 

Barley,  per  bushel 

0 

3 

4—  0 

3 

6 

1    7 

6—  1    8 

0 

Indian  corn 

0 

4 

0—0 

4 

6 

1    2 

0—  1    2 

6 

Oats 

0 

1 

6—  0 

1 

8 

1    2 

6 

Peas  (.boiling) 

0 

4 

9—0 

5 

0 

0  13 

6—  0  14 

0 

Flax  seed,  per  bushel 

0 

5 

0—0 

5 

3 
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plant  are  incomparably  more  important  than  the  others,  and  constitute  the  natural  riches 

of  the  islands.  .,    ,   ,       ,  j       ic-  i   ,        •  i  •  u 

The  West  Indies  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the  most  dreadtul  hurricanes,  which 
destroy  in  a  moment  the  hopes  and  labours  of  the  planters,  and  devastate  entire  islands. 
Whole  fields  of  sugar  canes  are  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  are  either  thrown 
down  or  unroofed,  and  even  the  heavy  copper  boilers  and  stills  in  the  works  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces.  The  rain 
pours  down  in  torrents,  sweeping  before  it  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  The 
destruction  caused  by  such  dreadful  scourges  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  very  great  scarcity, 
and  not  unfrequently  famine ;  and  we  are  ashamed  to  have  to  add,  that  the  severity  of 
the  distress  has  on  several  occasions  been  materially  aggravated  by  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  allow  importation  direct  from  the  United  States !  *  This  was  the 
case  at  Dominica  so  late  as  1817.  _  .         n 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  till  1655,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  English.  Although  it  had 
thus  been  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  power  of  Spain,  such  was  the 
deadenino-  influence  of  her  colonial  system,  that  it  did  not,  when  we  conquered  it,  con- 
tain 1,500  white  inhabitants,  and  these  were  immersed  in  sloth  and  poverty.  Of  the 
many  valuable  articles  which  Jamaica  soon  after  produced  in  such  profusion,  many  were 
then  altogether  unknown ;  and  of  those  that  were  known,  such  a  supply  only  was  cul- 
tivated as^vas  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  "  The  Spanish  settlers," 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  "  possessed  none  of  the  elegancies  of  life ;  nor  were 
they  acquainted  even  with  many  of  those  gratifications  which,  in  civilised  states,  are 
considered  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  convenience.  They  were  neither  polished  by 
social  intercourse,  nor  improved  by  education  ;  but  passed  their  days  in  gloomy  languor, 
enfeebled  by  sloth,  and  depressed  by  poverty.  They  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  state 
of  pro"-ressive  degeneracy,  and  would  probably  in  a  short  time  have  expiated  the  guilt 
of  thefr  ancestors,  by  falling  victims  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  their  slaves."  — 
(Hist.  West  Indies,  \o\.i.   ip.  297.  8\oed.)  .  ^x        •         i 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  we  obtained  possession  of  Jamaica,  the 
chief  exports  were  cacao,  hides,  and  indigo.  Even  so  late  as  1772,  the  exports  of  sugar 
amounted  to  only  11,000  hogsheads.  In  1774,  they  had  increased  to  78,000  hogs- 
heads of  suo-ar,  26,000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6,547  bags  of  coffee.  The  American 
war  was  very  injurious  to  the  W^est  India  settlements ;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  still  suffering-  from  its  effects,  as  the  independence  of  America  led  to  the  enactment 
of  those  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food,  lumber,  &c.  that  have  been  so  very 
hurtful  to  the  planters.  In  1780,  Jamaica  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane, 
the  devastation  occasioned  by  which  produced  a  dreadful  famine ;  and  other  hurricanes 
followed  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years.  But  in  1787,  a  new  era  ot  improvement 
beo-an.  The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  negro  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
179'?  first  diminished,  and  in  a  few  years  almost  entirely  annihilated,  the  annual  supply 
of  n5  000  ho-sheadsof  sugar,  which  France  and  the  Continent  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  island.  This  diminution  of  supply,  by  causing  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of,  the  sugar  raised  in  the  other 
islands  occasioned  an  extraordinary  extension  of  cultivation.  So  powerful  in  this  respect 
was  its  influence,  that  Jamaica,  which,  at  an  average  of  the  6  years  preceding  1799,  had 
produced  only  8.3,000  hogsheads,  exported,  in  1801  and  1802,  upwards  of  286,000 
hogsheads,  or  143,000  a  year !  ,.  n     •     t        •  ■       A  ^ 

The  same  rise  of  price,  which  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  Jamaica,  occasioned  a 
similar  thou-h  less  rapid  extension  of  cultivation  in  our  other  islands,  and  m  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Ind  the  foreign  colonies  generally.  The  vacuum  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  supplies  from  St.  Domingo  being  thus  more  than  filled  up,  a  reaction  commenced. 
The  price  of  sugar  rapidly  declined;  and  notwithstanding  a  forced  market  was  for  a 
while  opened  to  it,  by  substituting  it  for  malt  in  the  distillery  prices^  did  not  attain  to 
their  former  elevation.  On  the  opening  of  the  Continental  ports,  in  1813  and  1814, 
thev  indeed,  rose,  for  a  short  time,  to  an  extravagant  height ;  but  they  very  soon  fell 
arrain,  involving  in  ruin  many  of  the  speculators  upon  an  advance.  And  notwithstand- 
fS  a  Jecent  rally,  they  aref  and  have  been  for  the  last  10  years,  compara  lyely  low. 
The  fall  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  vast  extension  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in 
Cuba  Brazil,  Java,  Louisiana,  &c.,  and  in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  the  Mauritms. 
From  the  Vcility,  too,  with  which  sugar  may  be  raised  in  most  of  these  countries, 
andTheir  vast  extent,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  prices  ever  again  attaining  to  their 

T    •      .  ^    1  •„  ,.  rf.nort  Iw  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  that  15,000  negroes  perished 
*  It  ,s  sta  ed  i"^^/^P°r5„l\y  ^„,^™^^^^^  of  1787,  through  famine  occasioned  by  hurric-ancs  and 

between  the  latter  end  otl/8)atuU^^^^  g  J^^dzvards^s  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.)     Those 

the  prohibition  «f  "^l^^/^^^f  ;^",;™  "„  .f  i^^^^^^^^^^  economists,"  as  thev  are  pleased  to  term  those  who 

':^:^i'^:2Xof^^^^^on.,  must,  we  presume,  look  upon  occurrences  of  this  sort  as 
merciful  dispensations. 
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old  level.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  our  other  islands  by  temporary  expedients.  The  present  low 
prices  have  not  been  brought  about  by  accidental  or  contingent  circumstances.  And 
fo  enable  the  planters  to  contend  successfully  with  the  active  competitors  that  surround 
them  on  all  sides,  we  must  place  them,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  means,  in  a  similar 
situation,  by  allowing  them  to  resort  for  supplies  to  the  cheapest  markets,  and  to  send 
their  produce  into  Europe  in  such  a  shape  as  they  may  think  best. 

The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  gave  the  same  powerful  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
cuH'ee  in  the  other  West  Indian  colonies,  that  it  did  to  the  growth  of  sugar ;  and  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  coffee  in  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries during  the  last  10  years,  the  impulse  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  up. — (See 
Coffee.)  In  1752,  the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  lbs.  , 
in  1775,  it  amounted  to  440,000  lbs.  ;  in  1797,  it  had  increased  to  7,931,621  lbs.  ;  in 
1 832,  the  exports  to  England  amounted  to  1 9,31 1,000  lbs. ;  and  they  have  been  stationary 
at  about  this  quantity  for  some  time. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  it  only  con- 
tained 1,500  white  inhabitants.  In  1673,  the  population  amounted  to  7,768  whites 
and  9,504  slaves.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  island  had  the  races  continued  to  pre- 
serve this  relation  to  each  other ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  black  population  has  increased 
more  than  Jive  times  as  rapidly  as  the  white  ;  the  latter  having  increased  only  from  7,768 
to  about  30,000,  while  the  former  has  increased  from  9,504  to  322,421,  exclusive  of 
persons  of  colour.  The  immense  preponderance  of  the  slave  population  has  rendered 
the  question  of  emancipation  so  very  difficult. 

The  correspondence  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  with  their  emancipated  brethren  in  Hayti 
or  St.  Domingo  has  been  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.  §  55. 
— (see  post). 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  Jamaica  amounts  to  about  1,600,000/.  a  year,  being 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  the  W^est  Indian  colonies.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  sent  to  Jamaica,  and 
some  of  the  other  colonies,  are  only  sent  there  as  to  an  entrepot,  being  subsequently 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
Mexico  and  ^'outh  America,  this  trade,  which  was  then  contraband,  was  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  It  is  now  much  fallen  off;  but  the  central  situation  of  Jamaica 
will  always  secure  to  her  a  considerable  share  of  this  sort  of  transit  trade. 

Barbadoes  was  the  earliest  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Caribbee  islands;  Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  being  in  Ion.  59°  41' W. 
Barbadoes  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  West  India  islands.  It  contains  about 
105,000  acres,  having  a  population  of  about  16,000  whites,  2,700  free  people  of  colour, 
and  68,000  slaves.  It  exports  about  21,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16cwt.  each.  Bar- 
badoes had  attained  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  50,000,  though  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is  only  as  compared  with  itself  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  fallen  off';  for,  compared  with  the  other  West  India  islands,  its 
superiority  is  manifest.      It  raises  nearly  as  much  food  as  is  adequate  for  its  supply. 

The  islands  next  in  importance  are  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  &c. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  special  details  with  respect  to  them ;  their  population 
and  trade  being  exhibited  in  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  section. 

During  the  late  war,  we  took  from  the  Dutch  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Berbice, 
and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  which  were  definitively  ceded  to  us  in  1814.  The  soil  of 
these  settlements  is  naturally  very  rich ;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  decided 
advantage  over  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  Their  advance,  since  they  came  into 
our  possession,  was  for  a  while  very  great ;  but  recently  their  progress  seems  to  have 
been  checked,  and  their  exports,  particularly  those  of  rum  and  coffee,  have  declined 
considerably.  The  imports  of  sugar  from  them  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  imports 
from  Jamaica.  The  rum  of  Demerara  enjoys  a  high  reputation  ;  and  of  the  total 
quantity  imported  from  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  1832,  amounting  to 
4,741,649  gallons,  Demerara  and  Berbice  furnished  1,415,449  gallons.  The  best 
samples  of  Berbice  coffee  are  of  very  superior  quality  ;  but  the  planters  finding  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  more  profitable,  the  imports  have  materially  declined  of  late  years. 
In  1832,  they  amounted,  from  both  colonies,  to  3,449,400  lbs.  Considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  were  formerly  exported  from  Guiana;  but  the  Americans  having  superior 
facilities  for  its  production,  the  planters  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  cultivate  it. 
Cacao,  annotto,  &c.  are  produced,  but  not  abundantly. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  Demerara  and  Berbice. 
Considering,  indeed,  their  great  natural  fertility,  and  the  indefinite  extent  to  which  every 
sort  of  tropical  culture  may  be  carried  in  them,  they  certainly  rank  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  colonial  possessions  we  have  acquired  for  many  years. 
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Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  possess  tlie  settlement  of  Balize  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
This  is  of  importance,  as  affording  a  means  of  obtaining  abundant  supplies  of  mahoo-any  • 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  as  an  entrepot  for  the  supply  of  Guatemala  with  English 
manufactured  goods.  —  (For  accounts  of  the  colonics  in  Australasia,  &c.,  see  Columbo 
Cape  of  Good  Hopk,  Port  Louis,  Sydney,  &c.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  three  great  articles  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  rum,  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1832:  — 


British  Colonies-in  the  West  Indies. 

SuRar. 

Coffee. 

Rum. 

Antigua               -              -               -        - 
Barbadoes        -               -                           - 
Dominica                -              . 
Grenada            •              ... 
Jamaica        -               -                              - 
Montserrat              .          -         -          . 
Nevis              .... 
St.  Kitt's                -              -           .       - 
St.  Lucia           .            ,              .            - 
St.  Vincent 

Tobago              .            -              .           - 
Tortola       -              ..              -                . 
Trinidad           -                  ... 
Bermudas 

Demerara        -               -            .  -           - 
Berbice          .... 

Total  imports  in  1832 
Ditto         in  1830 

Decrease  in  1832,  as  compared  with  1830 

Crvt.       qrs.    lbs. 

143,336    0    0 

266,464    2  27 

58,270    0  25 

188,231     1  14 

1,431,689    1  18 

20,855    2  20 

39,843     1  19 

80,602    0  20 

47,965    3  14 

186,812    1  15 

108,100    3  10 

14,999    0  24 

312,265    3  10 

0    2    0 

736,561     1  26 

137,457    0  20 

Lbs. 

49,888 

158,191 

1,350,401 

8,749 

19,405,843 

164 

112 

1,074 

84,512 

91,'532 

33 

1,200,791 

2,291,497 

Proiif  GaUons. 

29,173 

5,740 

34,599 

103,654 

2,757,053 

11,504 

11,189 

29,951 

6,544 

29,732 

281,651 

108 

5,556 

30 

1,293,255 

122,194 

3,773,456     1     4 
3,912,628    2  12 

24,642,787 
27,428,877 

4,721,933 
6,751,797 

139,172     1     8 

2,786,090 

2,029,864 

The  duties  on  West  India  produce  entered  for  home  consumption  during  the  year 
1832,  yielded  about  7,000,000Z.  nett. 

The  exports  from  this  country  to  our  West  Indian  colonies  consist  of  coarse  cottons, 
linens,  checks,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  negro  clothing ;  hardware  and  earthenware ; 
staves,  hoops,  coal,  lime,  paint,  lead  ;  Irish  provisions,  herrings  and  other  salt  fish  ;  along 
with  furniture,  wine,  beer,  medicines,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  article  which  a  great 
manufacturing  country  can  supply  to  one,  situated  in  a  tropical  climate,  which  has  very 
few  mechanics,  and  hardly  any  manufactures.  Since  the  depression  of  West  Indian  pro- 
perty, and  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Spanish  main  to  ships  from  England,  the 
exports  to  the  West  Indies  have  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Their  declared 
or  real  value  amounted,  as  appears  from  the  following  account,  in  1831,  to  2,581,949/. 

Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  West  India 
Colonies,  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 


Official  Value. 

Declared  Value 

Years. 

Exports  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

British°and  Irish 

tlie  British 

British  and  Irish 

Foreign  and 

Total 

exported  to  the 
British  West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

Produce  and 

Colonial 

of 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814 

9,022,309 

6,282,226 

339,912 

6,622,138 

7,019,938 

181-5 

9,903,260 

6,742,451 

453,630 

7,196,081 

7,218,057 

1816 

7,847,895 

4,584,509 

268,719 

4,853,228 

4,537,056 

1817 

8,326,926 

6,632,708 

382,883 

7,015,591 

5,890,199 

1818 

8,608,790 

5,717,216 

272,491 

5,989,707 

6,021,627 

1819 

8,188,539 

4,395,215 

297,199 

4,692,414 

4,841,253 

1820 

8,353,706 

4,246,783 

314,567 

4,.561,350 

4,197,761 

1821 

8,367,477 

4,940,609 

370,738 

5,311,347 

4,320,581 

1822 

8,019,765 

4,127,0.52 

243,126 

4,370,178 

3,439,818 

1823 

8,425,276 

4,621,589 

285,247 

5,906,836 

3,676,780 

1824 

9,065,516 

4,843,556 

324,375 

5,167,931 

3,827,489 

1825 

7,932,829 

4,702,249 

295,021 

4,997,270 

3,866,834 

1826 

8,420,454 

3,792,453 

255  241 

4,047,694 

3,199,265 

1827 

8,380,833 

4,685,789 

331,586 

5,017,375 

3,683,222         | 

1828 

9,496,950 

4,134,744 

326,298 

4,461,042 

3,289,704 

1829 

9,087,923 

5,162,197 

359,059 

5,521,256 

3,612,085 

1830 

8,599,100 

3,749,799 

290,878 

4,040,677 

2,838,448 

1831 

8,448,839 

3,729,522 

258,764 

3,988,286 

2,581,949 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies  in  1831:  —  Cottons,  21,975,459  yards;  linens,  11,029,191  yards; 
woollens,  149,952  yards;  hats,  26,694  dozens;  leather,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
349,842  lbs.;  earthenware,  1,331,799  pieces;  glass,  23,544  cwt.  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  13,535  cwt.  ;  coals  and  culm,  48,536  tons  ;  beef  and  pork,  24,472  barrels  ;  soap 
and  candles,  4,389,968  lbs.,  &c.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 
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The  articles  exported  from  Canada  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
principally  consist  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  sorts  ;  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit ;  furs,  dried 
Hsh,  fish  oil,  turpentine,  &c.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  and 
linens,  earthenware,  hardware,  leather,  salt,  haberdashery  of  all  sorts  j  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee;  spices,  wine,  brandy,  and  rum,  furniture,  stationery,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  in  1831  :  —  Cottons,  15,618,106  yards;  woollens, 
900,124  yards;  linens,  3,309,165  yards;  earthenware,  2,253,851  pieces;  iron  and  steel, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  12,400  tons;  hardware  and  cutlery,  29,482  cwt.  ;  coals  and 
culm,  31,134  tons;  salt,  1,559,684  bushels;  beef  and  pork,  8,534  barrels,  &c.  —  (^Parl. 
Paper,  No.  550.    Sess.  1833.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mayer,  of  the  Colonial  Offi^  for  much  valuable  inform- 
ation, and  in  particular  for  the  Tables  given  in  the  next  two  pages,  the  most  com- 
j)lete  tiiat  have  ever  been  published,  of  the  population  and  trade  of  our  colonial 
{)ossessions. 

Moneij.  —  \^hat  is  called  West  India  currency  is  an  imaginary  money,  and  has  a  different  value  in 
different  colonies.  Tfie  value  it  bears,  as  compared  with  sterling  money,  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  coins  in  circulation  in  the  different  islands  at  the  time  the  proportion  was 
fixed  :  these  coins  being  for  the  most  part  mutilated,  and  otherwise  worn  and  defaced,  currency  is  in  all 
cases  less  valuable  than  sterling.  The  following  are  the  values  of  100/.  sterling,  and  of  a  dollar,  in  the 
currencies  of  the  different  islands :  — 

Sterling.         Currency.       Dollar.        Currency. 
Jamaica  ....    100/.     =     140/.  1     =     6s.  M. 

Barbadoes  -  -  -    100/.     =     135/.  1     =     6*.  3d. 

Windward  Islands  (except  Barbadoes)         -        .    100/.     =     175/.  1     =     8*.  5d. 

Leeward  Islands  -  -  -    100/.     =     200/.  1     =     9s.  Qd. 

But  these  proportions  are  seldom  acted  upon ;  the  exchange  being  generally  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
above  the  fixed  par. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  23d  of  March,  1825,  British  silver  money  is  made  legal  tender  throughout 
all  British  colonial  possessions,  at  the  nominal  value  as  in  England  ;  and  bills  for  the  same  are  given  on 
the  Treasury  of  London,  of  100/.  each  bill  for  103/.  such  silver  money.  By  this  order,  also,  the  value 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  is  fixed  at  4*.  4d.  British  silver  money  throughout  all  the  colonies  where  it  is 
current. 
The  following  are  the  gold  coins  circulating  at  Jamaica,  with  their  legal  weight  and  fineness  :  — 

Value  m  Currency. 
Dwta.    grs.Tr.  '  ■£  S.     d. 

Spanish  doubloon               .  -              --17        8-  --              -500 

Two  pistole  piece  -                -             -8      16  -              -                -2  10    0 

Pistole                  -  -                  -48  -              ---150 

Half  pistole  -                  -               -24-  -               -               -0  12    6 

Portuguese  Johannes  (called  Joe)  -         --18      12           -  -              --5  10    0 

Half  Joe  -           --              -96-  -            -               -2150 

Quarter  Joe  -            -                  -4      15           -  -               -.176 

Moidore           -  -              --6      22-  -              -           -200 

Halfmoidore  -              -               -        3      11  -              -             -      -    1    0    0 

English  guinea                  -  -           --58-  -              -             -112    6 

Half  guinea  -                -              -       2      16          -  -              -       -    0  16    3 

Sovereign           -  -                --52-  -           -              -112    0 

IV.   Regulations  under  which  Colony  Trade  is  conducted.  —  Disposal  of  Land 
IN  THE  Colonies,  &c. 
These  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.^  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1833.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

Importation  and  Exportation  of  Goods  confined  to  free  Ports.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into, 
nor  shall  any  goods,  except  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  British  ships,  be  exported  from,  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America  by  sea,  from  or  to  any  place  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessions,  except  into  or  from  the  several  ports  in  such  possessions,  called  "  Free  Ports," 
enumerated  or  described  in  the  table  following  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Table  qf  free  Ports.  —  Kingston,  Savannah  Le  Mar,  Montego  Bay,  Santa  Lucia,  Antonio,  Saint 
Ann,  Falmouth,  Maria,  Morant  Bay,  Annotto  Bay,  Black  River,  Rio  Bueno,  Port  Morant,  Jamaica ; 
Saint  George,  Grenada  ;  Roseau,  Dominica  ;  Saint  John's,  Antigua ;  San  Josef,  Trinidad  :  Scarborough, 
Tobago;  Road  Harbour,  Tortola ;  Nassau,  New  Providence ;  Pitt's  Town,  Crooked  Island;  Kingston, 
Saint  Vincent ;  Port  Saint  George  and  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda ;  any  port  where  there  is  a  Custom- 
house, Bahamas  ;  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes  ;  Saint  John's,  Saint  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick ;  Halifax, 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  Quebec,  Canada ;  Saint  John's,  Newfoundland;  George  Town,  Demerara;  New 
Amsterdam,  Berbice;  Castries,  Saint  Lucia;  Basseterre,  Saint  Kitt's  ;  Charles  Town,  Nevis ;  Plymouth, 
Montserrat ;  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  ;  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  Anguilla,  Anguilla  ;  and 
if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  port  or  place  in  any  of  the  said  possessions  contrary  hereto,  such 
goods  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  2. 

His  Majesty  may  appoint  other  Ports  to  be  free  Ports.  — Provided  always,  that  if  his  Majesty  shall  deem 
it  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  port  or  ports  not  enumerated  in  the  said  table,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  order  in  council,  to  do  so  ;  and  from  the  day  mentioned  in  such  order 
in  council,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  this  act,  and  all  the  provisions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
therein  contained,  shall  extend,  and  be  deemed  and  construed  to  extend,  to  any  such  port  or  ports,  as  fully 
as  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  and  enumerated  in  the  above  table :  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein- 
before contained  shall  extend  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  into  or  from  any  ports  or 
places  in  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  in  British  ships.  —  §  3. 

His  Majesty  may  appoint  Ports  for  limited  Purposes.  —  And  whereas  there  are  in  the  said  possessions 
many  places  situated  in  rivers  and  in  bays  at  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  ports  for  particular 
and  limited  purposes  only ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  in  any  order  in 
council  made  for  the  appointment  of  any  free  port,  to  Hmit  and  confine  such  appointments  respectively 
to  any  and  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  order.  —  ^4. 

Privileges  granted  to  Foreign  Ships  limited  to  the  Ships  of  those  Countries  granting  the  like  Privileges 
to  British  Ships,  S(c.  —  And  whereas  by  the  law  of  navigation  foreign  sliips  are  permitted  to  impoit  into 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES 


1S06. 

18.32, 

Colonies. 

or  latest  Census. 

Lower  Canada 

200,000 

423,630 

539,822 

Upper  Canada 

. 

70,718 

157,541 

211,567 

■ 

New  Brunswick     - 

3.5,000 

72,932 

72,913 

■ 

65,000 

104,0001 
16,000  i 

142,518 

■ 

Cape  Breton 

2,513 

■ 

a 

9,676 

20,000 

32,292 

■ 

Newfoundland 

Totals     - 

26,505 

52,497 

60,088 

1 

409,412 

846,600 

1,059,260 

British  West 

1824. 

1832,  or  latest  Census 

i 

Whites.          CofouTed. 

Sic 

ves. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Free 
Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

.     1 

"S  . 

. 

1  . 

ale. 

mal 
ale. 

1 

i 

^f 

Male. 
Femal 

ale. 
ma 

1 

1 

^1 

S        fa       s 

S' 

fa 

Sfa 

S         fa 

S 

fa 

Sfa 

Antisua    -              - 'l,UO         840;  1,519 

2,346j   14,454 

16,531 

36,860 

1,370 

3,020        1  13,992 

15;545 

33,927 

Barbadoes        -       -  6,827      7,80312,258 

2,266    36,159 

42,657 

97,970        15,029 

4,326           37,762 

43,738 

100,855 

Dominica     - 

487          417  1,405 

1,758     7,919 

8,635 

20,622      412         379  1,782      2,295 

7,362 

8,030 

20,26( 

Grenatla 

628          21911,387 

2,101:  12,258 

13,052 

29,648  2,154 

2,450 

11,432 

12,172i   28,208^ 

Jamaica 

(noc^f^siftalcen.        T^^'^^^^^ 

169,658 

373,405 

no  census  taken. 

158,254 

164,167 

322,421 

Montserrat   - 

175         213  1234 

320     3,032 

3,473 

7,447 

157          173 

310         504 

2,867 

3,395 

7,406 

1,110 

1    4,583 

4,678 

10,401 

700 

2,000 

4,526 

4,616 

11,842 

St.  Kilt's     - 

1,612        1         1,996        1    9,505 

10,312 

23,425           1,612 

3,000 

9,141 

9,944 

23,69; 

St.  Lucia  - 

676         518  1,576 

2,083     6,297 

7,497 

18,647 

433         433 

1,297      1,531 

6,119 

7,229 

17,042 

St.  Vincent     -        -           1,053        1         1,482        |  12,007 

12,245 

26,787 

849         452 

1,091      1,733 

11.216 

11,781 

27,122 

Tobago     -              -1    200           44!    223 

360;     6,558 

7,098 

14,485 

235           50 

493         702 

5,603 

6,488 

13,571 

Tortola  and  Virgin  !                          1 

Islands        -         -  1    207          20r     283 

.328      2,975 

3,485 

7,479 

477 

1,296 

2,510 

2,889 

7,172! 

Ansuilla      -           -1     162          20.-5      l.-JO 

1771     1,279 

1,695 

3,666 

365 

327 

2,388 

3,08( 

Trinidad          -       -2,243      1,853  6,681 

7,314:  13,0-/2 

10,336 

41,479  :2,030      1,653 

7,642      8,660 

12,591 

11,185 

43,76 

Bahamas    - 

2,282      2,278      867 

1,.332 

5,529 

5,279 

17,567,2,042      2,198 

1,326      1,665 

4,777 

4,928 

16,93 

Bermudas 

1,897      2,751     312 

410 

2,(i20 

2,622 

10,612,1,607      2,574 

458          610 

2,107 

2,264 

9,62( 

British  Guiana  — 

Demerara    and 

Essequibo  - 

1 

2,609          250  1,336 

1,773 

41,224 

33,753 

80,945  2,100         906 

2,530      3,830 

34,368 

31,188 

74,92! 

Berbice      - 

453          108      325 

510    1.V'07 

10,319i  24,752  1    419          104 

454         707 

11,020 

9,625 

22,32! 

1  Honduras    • 

156           61      685 

737 

1,654 
To 

811      4,107  1     141            82 

832         956 

1,122 

661 
il 

3,794 

taJ        - 

850,304 

Tot 

787,965 

TRADE  OF  ASIATIC,  AFRICAN,  AND  EUROPEAN  COLONIES  IN  1831. 


Declared  or 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

real  Value 

to  and  from  the  United 

Official  Value. 

of  British 

Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 

Iinports  into 
the  United 

and  Irish 
Produce 

African  and  European  Colonies. 

Official 
Value. 

British  and 
Irish  Pro- 
duce  and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Merchan- 
dise. 

Total 
Exports. 

and  Manu- 
factures ex- 
ported from 
the  U.  K. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

L. 

/-. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

«g. 

T(ms. 

.Mg. 

Tons. 

Mauritius 

724,285 

268,963 

11,9S4 

280,948 

148,475 

17,189 

8,036 

Ceylon 

1 18,620 

.30,544 

2,580 

33,124 

28,647 

New  South  Wales    - 

123,403 

295,254 

118,704 

413,958 

269,901 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

68,201 
233 

127,097 
5,026 

28,822 
2,208 

155,919 
7,235 

122,4501 
6,119X 

26 

8,668 

67 

23,351 

Cape  of  (^ood  Hope 

183,481 

351,107 

28,940 

380,047 

257,245 

23 

4,276 

38 

7,7.^7 

Sierra  Leone,  and  settlements  on 

thecoast  of  Africa  — 

River  Uambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and 

coast  to  Mesurada 

53,988 

118,685 

79,847 

198,452 

85,192 

Windward  coast  from  Mesurada 

to  Cape  ApoUonia 
Cape     Coast    Castle    and    Gold 
Coast  from  Cape  ApoUonia  to 

1,664 

. 

. 

. 

. 

!>  126 

34,763 

137 

38,661 

RioVolta        - 

39,558 

89,167 

40,467 

129,635 

59,214 

Coast  from  Rio  Volta  to  Cape  of 

Good    Hope   (including    Fer- 

nando Fo)        - 

203,700 

144,410 

34,961 

179.371 

90,361 

Heligoland 

. 

46 

187 

233 

70 

2 

100 

3 

105 

Gibraltar 

19,668 

P 79, 38 2 

121,510 

1,000,723 

367,284 

30 

4,196 

91 

11,645 

Malta        -               .            -             . 

63,550 

S-57,537 

20,485 

278,022 

134,519 

18 

2,387 

59 

9,166 

United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 

187,185 

71,592 

13,383 

84,976 

60,882 

.32 

4,304 

38 

5,513 

I 
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any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods  the  produce  of  those 
countries,  and  to  export  goods  from  such  possessions  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever  ;  be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  he  limited  to  the  ships  of 
those  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privileges  of  trading  with  those 
possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  possessions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation, 
unless  his  Majesty  by  order  in  council  shall  in  any  case  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole  or  any  of 
such  privileges  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  these  conditions  be  not  in  all  respects 
fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country  :  provided,  that  no  foreign  country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  the 
before-mentioned  conditions,  or  to  be  entitled  to  these  privileges,  unless  his  Majesty  shall,  by  his  order  or 
orders,  have  declared  that  such  foreign  country  hath  so  fulfilled  the  said  conditions,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
said  privileges  :  provided  also,  that  every  order  in  council  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  whereby  declaration  is  made  of  the  countries  entitled  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  privileges  of  the 
law  of  navigation,  shall  continue  in  force  as  effectually  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  act.  —  §  5. 

This  Act  not  to  affect  certain  Acts.  —  Nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  any  other  act  passed  in  tlie  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament,  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  77.), 
intituled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  Circumstances,  to  regulate  the  Duties  and 
Drawbacks  on  Goods  imported  or  exported  in  foreign  Vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign  Vessels  from 
Pil;)tage,"  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (5  Geo  4.  c.  50.)  to  amend  the  last-mentioned 
act ;  and  that  all  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  British  possessions  and  all  foreign  countries  shall  be 
subjec;t  to  the  powers  granted  to  his  Majesty  by  those  acts.  —  §  6. 

Goods  prohibited  or  restricted  to  be  imported  into  Colonies. — The  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated 
or  described  in  the  table  following,  denominated  "  A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions,"  are  hereby 
jjrohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought,  either  by  sea  or  by  inland  carriage  or  navigation,  into  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  or  shall  be  so  imported  or  brought  only  under  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  such 
table,  according  as  the  several  sorts  of  such  goods  are  set  forth  therein  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions. 

Gunpowder,  arms,  ammunitions  or  utensils  of  war,  prohibited 
to  De  imijorted,  except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from 
some  other  British  possession. 

Te^,  prohiliited  to  lie  imported,  except  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  from  some  other  British  possession  in  America,  un- 
less l)y  the  East  India  Comp.any,  or  with  their  licence  during 
the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  right  of  trade. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted,  oil,  blubber,  fins,  or  skins,  the  produce 
of  creatures  livin:;  in  the  sea,  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  other  Bri- 
tish possession,  or  unless  talcen  by  British  ships  fitted  out 
f:om  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  some  British  possession,  ported, 

and  brought  in  from  tVie  fishery,  and  except  herrings  from 
the  Isle  of  JIan,  taken  and  cured  by  tlie  inhabitants  thereof. 

And  if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  con- 
trary to  any  of  the  prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same 
shall  be  forfeited ;  and  if  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  imported  be  of  less  burden  than 
70  tons,  siich  ship  or  vessel  siiall  also  be  forfeited  —  §  7. 

Coffee,  S,'c ,  though  British,  deeined  Foreign  in  certain  Cases.  —  All  coffee,  sugar,  melasses,  and  rum 
(although  the  same  may  be  of  the  British  plantations),  exported  from  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  into  which  the  like  goods  of  foreign  production  can  be  legally  imported,  shall,  upon  subsequent 
importation  from  thence  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  into  which  such  goods,  being  of 
foreign  production,  cannot  be  legally  imported,  or  into  the  United  Kingdom,  be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign 
production,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  such  importation  respectively,  to  the  same  duties  or  the  same  forfeitures 
as  articles  of  the  like  description,  being  of  foreign  production,  would  be  liable  to,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  warehoused  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  exported  from  the  warehouse  direct  to  such 
other  British  possession,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  case  may  be.  —  §  8. 

Duties  of  Importation  in  America.  —  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  Majesty 
the  several  duties  of  customs,  as  the  same  are  respectively  set  forth  in  figures  in  the  tabic  of  duties 
herein-after  contained,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  his  Majesty's 
possessions  in  America ;  (that  is  to  say,) 


Coflfee,  sugar,  melasses,  and  rum,  being  of  foreign  production, 
or  the  production  of  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Kast 
India  Company's  charter,  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
any  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  or  in  the  West  Indies  (the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 
islands  not  included),  except  to  be  warehoused  for  export- 
ation only  ;  and  may  also  be  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  islands  by  his  Majesty's  order 
in  council. 

Base  or  counterfeit  coin,  and  books,  such  as  are  prohibited  to 
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Duties  payable  >ipon  spirits,  being  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the 


Spirits  imported  into  Newfoundland  ;  viz.  L.    s.   d. 

the  produce  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
South  America  or  the  West  Indies  ;  viz. 
imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,    or    from    the    United   King- 
dom, the  gallon  -  -  -     0     0     6 
Imported   from    any    other    place,    to   be 
deemed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such, 
the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  North 
America,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
imported    from    the    United   Kingdom,    or 
from  any  British  possession  in  America,  the 
gallon               -              -           -           -  -     0     1     6 
Imported  from    any   other   place,    to    be 
deemed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such. 
Spirits  imported  into  Canada ;  viz. 

the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  imported 
from  any  British  possession  in  America,  or 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  gallon  -     0     0     6 

Imported    from  an     other    place,    to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  to  be  charged  with 
duty  as  such. 
Nolc —  ^V'hen   imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
duty  is  not  to  be  abated  upon  the  ground  of  any  duty  under 
any  colonial  law. 

Duties  payable  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  being 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  or  o  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  by  sea  or  by  inland  carriage  or  navigation. 

Imported  into  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  or  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  or 
into  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands  ;   ri/.. 


Wheat  flour,  the  barrel  -  -  -050 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ...       Free. 

Shingles,  not  more  than  12  inches  in  length, 
the  1,000  -  -  .  -070 

more  than  Vi  inches  in  length,  the  1,000     0  14     0 
imported  from   any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  -  -        Free. 

Red  oak  staves  and  headings ;  viz. 

until  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  1,000     16     3 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  .January,  1834,  until 

the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  1,000         -     1     2     3 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 

1.000  -  .  -  -  -     0  15     0 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ...        Free. 

White  oak  staves  and  headings  ;  viz. 

until  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  1,000     13     9 
on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  until 

thelstof  January,  1836,  the  1,000  .     0   19     9 

on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 

1,000  -  -  ■    -  .     0   12     6 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  -Vmerica,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom        .  -         -        Free. 

Pitch  pine  lumber,  1  inch  thick,  the  1,000      .110 
imjjorted  from  any   British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ...        Free. 

White  and  yellow  pine  lumber,  1  inch  thick, 
the  1,000  feet ;  viz. 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1834  .         -18     0 

on  and  from  the  1st  of  .January,  1S,'54,  until 

the  1st  of  January,  1836  -        .        -16     0 

on  and  from  thelstof  January,  1836  -110 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ...        Free. 
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Dye  wood  and  cabinet-makers'  wood 
Other  kinds  of  wood  and  lumber,  1  inch  tliick, 
the  1,000  feet  -  .  -  . 

Wood  hoops,  tlie  l,0OO 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  America,  or  from  the  warehouse 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ... 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the  cwt. 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
North  America  .  .  . 

Imported  into  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  viz. 

Wheat  flour,  the  barrel  ... 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the  cwt. 

fresh,  brought  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
Imported  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
America ;  viz. 
Spirits;  viz. 

Brandy,    genera,    or   cordials,  and  other 
spirits,  except  rum,  the  gallon 
and  further,  the  amount  of  any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  heing  on  spirits 
the     manufacture    of    tlie    United 
Kingdom. 
Rum,  the  gallon  .... 

and   hirlher,  the  amount  of'any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  being  on  rum  of 
the     British     possessions    in    South 
America  or  the  West  Indies. 
N.n.  —  Kum,  although  British,  if  im- 
poited    from    any  British  po^session  in 
which  foreign  rum  is  not  prohibited,  is 
treated   as  foreign,  unless  it  had  lieen 
warehoused,  and  exported  from  the  ware- 
house. 
Wine  in  bottles,  the  tun  ... 

and  further,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value     - 

and  on  the  bottles,  the  dozen 
bottled  in  and  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value    - 
the  bottles  -  .  . 

Wine  not  in  bottles,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
impcjrted  into  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta, 
subject  to  no  higher  duty  th;m  if  miported 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  viz.  l-lOth 
of  the  duty  remitted. 
Coffee,  the  cwt.  -  ... 

Cocoa,  the  cwt.  -  - 

Sugar,  the  cwt.  -  ... 

Melasses,  the  cwt.  -  - 

and  further,  the  amount  of  any  duty  pay- 
able for  the  time  being  on  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  melasses  respectively,  being 
the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in 
South  America  or  the  West  Indies. 
Clocks  and  watches,  leather  manufactures,  linen, 
musical  instruments,  wires  of  all  sorts,  liooks  and 
papers,  silk  manufactures,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  -  .  .  .  . 

Glass  manufactures,  soap,  refined  sugar,  sugar 
candy,  tobacco  manufactured,  cotton  manufac- 
tures, for  every  100/.  of  the  value 


0     5     0 

0   12     0 

Free. 


7  7  0 
7  10  0 
0     1     0 

7   10     0 

Free. 
7    10     0 


0  .5  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 

0  3  0 


30     0     0 
■20     0     0 


Alabaster,  anchovies,  argol,  aniseed,  amber,  al- 
monds, brimstone,  botargo,  box  wood,  currants, 
capers,  cascacoo,  cummin  seed,  coral,  cork,  cin- 
nabar, dates;  essence  of  bergamot,  of  lemon,  of 
roses,  of  citron,  of  oranges,  of  lavender,  of  rose- 
mary; emery  stone;  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar  or 
brandy  ;  tigs;  honey;  iron  in  bars,  unwrought, 
and  pig  iron  ;  iuni))er  berries,  incense  of  frankin- 
cense, lava  and  iMalta  stone  for  building,  lentils; 
marble,  roug-h  and  worked  ;  mosaic  work,  me- 
dals, musk,  maccaroni,  nuts  of  all  kinds ;  oil  of 
olives,  oil  of  almonds  ;  orris  root,  ostrich  feathers, 
ochres,  orange  buds  and  peel,  olives,  pitch, 
pickles  in  jars  and  bottles,  paintings,  pozzolana, 
pumice  stone,  punk,  I'armesan  cheese,  pickles, 
prints,  pearls,  precious  stones  (except  diamonds), 
quicksilver,  raisins,  sausages,  sponges,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, vermilion,  vermicelli,  whetstones;  for 
every  100/.  of  the  value  -  -  -        - 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  and  not  herein  declared  to  be 
free  of  duty,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  -   1 

Coin,  bullion,  and  diamonds  ;  horses,  mules,  asses, 
neat  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock  ;  tallow  and 
r.iw  hides:  rice;  corn  and  grain,  unground  ; 
biscuit  or  bread;  meal  or  flour  (except  wheat 
flour)  ;  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  carriages  of  tra- 
vellers ..... 

Wheat  flour,  beef  and  pork,  hams  and  bacon,  wood 
and  lumber,  imported  into  Canada ;  wood  and 
lumber,  imported  into  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Prince  Kdward's  Island ;  hay  and 
straw,  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  ;  salt,  cotton 
wool  ;  goods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  Indi  i  Company's  charter,  im- 
iiorted  from  those  pla<es,  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  some  place  in  the  British  do- 
minions ;  herrings  taken  and  cured  by  the  inha 
hitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  imported  from 
thence ;  lumber,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  any  British  possession  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  ;  any  sort  of  craft ;  food  and  victuals,  ex- 
cept spirits ;  and  any  sort  of  clothing,  and  imple- 
ments and  materials,  fit  and  necessary  for  the 
British  fisheries  in  America,  imported  into  the 
place  at  or  from  whence  such  fishery  is  carriid 
on  ;  drugs,  gums  or  resins,  dye  wood  and  hard 
wood,  cabinet-makers'  wood,  tortoiseshell,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tow  ... 

Seeds,  wheat  flour,  fruits,  pickles,  woods  of  all 
sorts,  oakum,  pitch,  tar,  lurj)entine,  ochres, 
brimstone,  sulphur,  vegetable  oils,  burr  stones, 
dog  stones,  hops,  cork,  sago,  tapioca,  sponge, 
sausages,  cheese,  cider,  wax,  spices,  tallow,  im- 
ported direct  from  the  warehouse  in  the  United 
Kingdom         -  -  -  - 

All  goods  imported-  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  having  there  paid  the  duties  of  consump- 
tion, and  being  exported  from  thence  without 
drawback  -  -  ... 


And  if  any  of  the  goods  herein.before  mentioned  shall  be  imported  through  the  United  Kingdom  (having 
been  warehoused  therein,  and  exported  from  the  warehouse,  or  the  duties  thereon,  if  there  paid,  having 
been  drawn  back),  one  tenth  part  of  the  duties  herein  imposed  shall  be  remitted  in  respect  of  such  goods. 

Acts  not  repealed.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  shall 
extend  to  repeal  or  abrogate,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  or  affect  an  act  (18  Geo.  3.  c.  12.  "i,  intituled  "An  Act  for 
removing  all  Doubts  and  Apprehensions  concerning  Taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of 
the  Colonies,  Provinces,  and  Plantations  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  for  repealing  so 
much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  7th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  as  imposes  a  Duty  on  Tea  imported 
from  Great  Britain  into  any  Colony  or  Plantation  in  America,  as  relates  thereto  ;"  nor  to  repeal  or  in 
any  way  alter  or  affect  any  act  now  in  force  which  was  passed  prior  to  the  last-mentioned  act,  and  by 
which  any  duties  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  were  granted  and  still  continue  payable  to 
the  Crown  ;  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (31  Geo.  3.  c.  31.)  intituled  "  An  Act  to  repeal 
certain  Parts  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  14th  Year  of  his  Majesty's  Reign,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  making  more 
effectual  Provisions  for  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  North  America,  and  to  make  further 
Provisions  for  the  Government  of  the  said  Province.'  " —  §  10. 

Duties  i?nposcd  hy  prior  Acts  to  he  applied  to  Purposes  of  those  Acts.  — The  duties  imposed  by  any  of 
the  acts  herein.before  mentioned  or  referred  to,  passed  ])rior  to  the  said  act  (18  Geo.  3.  c.  12.)  shall  be 
received,  accounted  for,  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  those  acts  :  provided  always,  that  no  greater 
proportion  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  except  as  herein-before  excepted,  shall  be  charged  upon  any 
article  which  is  subject  also  to  duty  under  any  of  the  said  acts,  or  subject  also  to  duty  under  any  colonial 
law,  than  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  duty  charged  by  this  act  shall  exceed  such  other  duty  or 
duties  :  provided,  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  this  act,  whether  on  account  of  such 
former  acts,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law,  or  on  account  of  this  act,  shall  be  levied  and  received 
under  the  regulations  and  powers  of  this  act.  —  \  11. 

Currency,  IVeig/its,  and  Measures.  —  All  sums  of  money  granted  or  imposed  by  this  act,  either  as 
duties,  penalties,  or  forfeitures,  in  the  British  possessions  in  America,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  sterling 
money  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be  collected,  and  paid  to  the  amount  of  the  value  which  such  nominal 
sums  bear  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  such  monies  may  be  received  and  taken  at  the  rate  of  5s.  &d.  the  ounce 
in  silver ;  and  all  duties  shall  be  paid  and  received  in  every  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  America 
according  to  British  weights  and  measures  in  use  on  the  fith  tiay  of  July,  1825 ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  duties  are  imposed  according  to  any  specific  quantity  or  any  specific  value,  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value ;  and  all  such  duties  shall  be  under 
the  inanagement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.  —  §  12. 

Duties  paid  by  Collector  to  Treasurer  of  Colony  in  ivhich  levied.  —  The  produce  of  the  duties  so  received 
under  this  act,  except  such  duties  as  are  payable  under  any  act  passed  prior  to  the  18  Geo.  3.  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  custoins  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  receiver-gene- 
ral  of  the  colony,  or  other  proper  officer  authorised  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  applied  to  such  uses  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  local  legislatures  of  such  colonies  ;  and  that  the  produce  of  such  duties  so  received  in 
colonies  which  have  no  local  legislature  may  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  treasury.  —  ^  13. 
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All  British  Vessels  shall  be  svhject  to  equal  Duties,  except  coasting  Vessels.  —  Whereas  in  some  of  his 
Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  certain  duties  of  tonnage  are,  by  acts  of  the  local  legislatures  of  such  pos. 
sessions,  levied  upon  British  vessels,  to  which  duties  the  like  vessels  built  within  such  possessions,  or 
owned  by  persons  resident  there,  are  not  subject ;  be  it  further  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  levied  and 
paid  at  the  several  British  possessions  abroad,  upon  all  vessels  built  in  any  such  possessions,  or  owned  by 
any  person  or  persons  there  resident,  other  than  coasting  or  drogueing  vessels  employed  in  coasting  or 
drogueing,  all  such  and  the  like  duties  of  tonnage  and  shipping  dues  as  are  or  shall  be  payable  in  any  such 
possessions  upon  the  like  British  vessels  built  in  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  owned  by  per- 
sons not  resident  in  such  possessions.  —  \  14. 

Drawback  on  Ru7n,  S^c. — There  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  from  Newfoundland  to 
Canada  of  rum  or  other  spirits,  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in  South  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  a  drawback  of  the  full  duties  of  customs  paid  upon  the  importation  thereof  from  any  of  the 
said  places  into  Newfoundland,  provided  proof  on  oath  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  whence  such  rum  or  other  spirits  is  exported,  that  the  full  duties  on 
the  importation  of  such  rum  or  other  spirits  at  the  said  port  had  been  paid,  and  that  a  certificate  be  pro- 
duced under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Quebec,  that  such  rum 
or  other  spirits  had  been  duly  landed  in  Canada  :  provided  that  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  such 
rum  or  other  spirits  unless  the  same  shall  be  shipped  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  the  importation  of  the 
same,  nor  unless  such  drawback  shall  be  duly  claimed  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  such  shipment. —  §  15. 

Ship  and  Cargo  to  be  reported  on  Arrival.  — The  master  of  every  ship  arriving  iu  any  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast, 
shall  come  directly,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  to  the  Custom-house  for  the  port  or  district  where  he 
arrives,  and  there  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  of  the 
arrival  and  voyage  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British  the  port  of 
registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and 
how  many  are  of  the  country  of  such  ship,  and  whether  she  be  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  if  laden  the  marks, 
numbers,  and  contents  of  every  package  and  parcel  of  goods  on  board,  and  where  the  same  was  laden,  and 
where  and  to  whom  consigned,  and  where  any  and  what  goods,  if  any,  had  been  unladen  during  the 
voyage,  as  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  to  him  ;  and  the  master  shall  further  answer  all 
such  questions  concerning  the  ship,  and  the  cargo,  and  the  crew,  and  the  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  ot 
him  by  such  officer ;  and  if  any  goods  be  unladen  from  any  ship  before  such  report  be  made,  or  if  the 
master  fail  to  make  such  report,  or  make  an  untrue  report,  or  do  not  truly  answer  the  questions  de- 
manded of  him,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  if  any  goods  be  not  reported,  they  shall  be  forfeited, 

—  \  16. 

Entry  outwards  of  Ship  for  Cargo.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  bound  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  shall,  before  any  goods  be  laden  therein, 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  an  entry  outwards  under  his  hand  of  the 
destination  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British  the  port  of  registry,  the 
name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  how  many  are 
of  the  country  of  such  ship  ;  and  if  any  goods  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  before  such  entry  be  made,  the 
master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.  ;  and  before  such  ship  depart  the  master  shall  bring  and 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  officer,  a  content  in  writing  under  his  hand  of  the  goods 
laden,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  packages  or  parcels  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  of  such 
content  as  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  every  shij)  bound  from 
any  British  possession  in  America,  or  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  whether 
in  ballast  or  laden,  shall  before  departure  come  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer, 
and  answer  upon  oath  all  such  questions  concerning  the  ship,  and  the  cargo,  if  any,  and  the  crew  and  the 
voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  such  officer ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other 
proper  officer,  if  such  ship  be  laden,  shall  make  out  and  give  to  the  master  a  certificate  of  the  clearance 
of  such  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  containing  an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  the  several  sorts  of 
goods  laden  therein,  or  a  certificate  of  her  clearance  in  ballast,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  the  ship  depart 
without  such  clearance,  or  if  the  master  deliver  a  false  content,  or  shall  not  truly  answer  the  questions 
demanded  of  him,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  §  17. 

Goods  not  stated  in  Certificate  to  be  Produce  of  British  Possessions  to  be  deetned  of  Foreign  Production. 

—  No  goods  shall  be  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  British  possessions  in 
America,  unless  such  goods  have  been  expressly  stated  so  to  be  in  the  entry  outwards  of  the  same  ;  and 
all  goods  not  expressly  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America  shall,  at  the  place  of  importation  in  any  other  such  possessions,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign  production.—^  18. 

Xeufoundland  Fishing  Certificates  in  lieu  of  Clearance. — Whenever  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  out 
from  Newfoundland,  or  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  or  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  or  their  dependencies,  without  having  on  board  any  article  of  traffic,  (ex- 
cept only  the  provisions,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  things  usually  employed  in  and  about  the  said  fishery,)  the 
master  of  such  ship  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  from  the  collector  or  other  princi{)al  officer  of  the  customs 
at  such  port  a  certificate  under  his  hand  that  such  .-hip  hath  been  specially  cleared  out  for  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  the  fishing  season  for  the  year  in  which  the  same 
may  be  granted,  and  no  longer  ;  and  upon  the  fiist  arrival  in  any  port  in  Newfoundland,  &c.  of  any  ship 
having  on  board  such  certificate,  a  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the  master  of  such  ship  to  the  princi- 
pal officer  of  the  customs  ;  and  all  ships  having  such  certificate  so  reported,  and  being  actually  engaged 
in  the  said  fishery,  or  in  carrying  coastwise  to  be  landed  or  put  on  board  any  other  shij)s  engaged  in  the 
said  fishery  any  fish,  oil,  salt,  provisions,  or  other  necessaries  for  the  use  and  purposes  thereof,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  obligation  to  make  an  entry  at  or  obtain  any  clearance  from  any  Custom-house  at  New- 
foundland upon  arrival  at  or  departure  from  any  of  the  ports  or  harbours  of  the  said  colony,  &c.  during 
the  fishing  season  for  which  such  certificate  may  be  granted ;  and  previously  to  obtaining  a  clearance  at 
the  end  of  such  season  (or  any  other  voyage  at  any  of  such  ports,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  up 
the  before-mentioned  certificate  to  the  officer  of  the  customs  :  provided  always,  that  in  case  any  such  ship 
shall  have  on  board,  during  the  time  the  same  may  be  engaged  in  the  said  fishery,  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dises whatsoever  other  than  fish,  seals,  oil  made  of  fish  or  seals,  salt,  provisions,  and  (>ther  things,  being 
the  produce  of  or  usually  employed  in  the  said  fishery,  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  said  fishing  certificate, 
and  shall  thenceforth  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  &c.  as  ships  in  general  are  sub- 
ject or  liable  to, — §  19. 

Entry  of  Goods  to  be  laden  or  unladen.  — No  goods  shall  be  laden,  or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on 
board  any  ship,  or  unladen  from  any  ship,  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  until  due  entry  be  made  of  such  goods,  and  warrant  granted  for  the 
lading  or  unlading  of  the  same;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  water-borne,  or  so  unLulen,  ex- 
cept at  some  place  at  which  an  officer  of  the  customs  is  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
goods,  or  at  some  place  for  which  a  sufferance  shall  be  granted  by  the  collector  and  comptroller;  and 
no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  unladen  except  in  the  presence  or  with  the  permission  in  writing  of  the 
proper  officer:  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  fOr  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  make  and 
appoint  such  other  regulations  for  the  carrying  coastwise,  or  for  the  removing  of  any  goods  for  shipment, 
as  .shall  appear  expedient ;  and  that  all  goods  laden,  water-borne,  or  unladen  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  this  act,  or  contrary  to  anv  regulations  so  made,  be  forfeited. — \  20. 
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Particulars  of  Entry  of  Goods  inwards  and  outwards.  — The  person  entering  any  such  goods  shall 
deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  a  bill  of  the  entry  thereof,  fairly  written  in 
words  at  length,  containing  the  name  of  the  exporter  or  importer,  and  of  the  shij),  and  of  the  master, 
and  of  the  place  to  or  from  which  bound,  and  of  the  place  within  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be  laden 
or  unladen,  and  the  particulars  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  packages  containing  the 
same,  and  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages,  and  setting  forth  whether  such  goods  be  the  produce 
of  the  British  possessions  in  America  or  not ;  and  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  down  all  duties 
due  upon  thegoods  ;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  shall  thereupon  grant  their 
warrant  for  the  lading  or  unlading  of  such  goods ^  21. 

Entry  inwards  by  Bill  of  Sight.  —  If  the  importer  of  any  goods  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  per- 
fect entry  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  sight  for 
the  packages  or  parcels  of  such  goods  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and  to  grant  a  warrant 
thereupon,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  at  the  expense  of  the  importer,  and  may  be  seen  and  examined  by  such  importer  in  the 
presence  of  the  proper  officers;  and  within  3  days  after  the  goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  impoiter 
shall  make  a  perfect  entry  thereof,  and  pay  down  all  duties  due  thereon;  and  in  default  of  such  entry 
such  goods  shall  be  taken  to  the  King's  warehouse,  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  1  month  after 
such  landing,  make  perfect  entry  of  such  goods,  and  pay  the  duties  due  thereon,  together  with  charges 
of  removal  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  overplus,  if  any, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. — ^  22. 

Goods  subject  to  ad  f'alo7-etn  Duty.  —  In  all  cases  where  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the 
importation  of  articles  into  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  are  charged,  not  according  to  the  weight, 
tale,  gauge,  or  measure,  but  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  declar- 
ation of  the  importer  of  such  articles,  or  his  known  agent,  in  manner  and  form  following ;  (^that  is  to 
say,) 

*  \  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  entry,  and  contained  in  the  pack.-iges 

*  {here  specifying  the  several  packages,  and  describing  the  several  marks  and  numbers,  as  the  case  may 

*  be,'\  are  of  the  value  of  .     Witness  my  hand  the  day  of  .     A.  B. 

*  The  above  declaration,  signed  the  day  of  in  the  presence  of  C.  D.  collector  {or 

'  other  principal  officer'].' 

Which  declaration  shall  be  written  on  the  bill  of  entry  of  such  articles,  and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  im- 
porter thereof,  or  his  known  agent,  in  the  presenceof  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  importation  ;  provided,  that  if  upon  view  and  examination  of  such  articles  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  the  said  articles  are  not  valued  according  to  the  true 
price  or  value  thereof,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  in  such  case  the  im- 
porter or  his  known  agent  shall  be  required  to  declare  on  oath  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  what 
is  the  invoice  price  of  such  articles,  and  that  he  verily  believes  such  invoice  price  is  the  current  value  of 
the  articles  at  the  place  from  whence  the  said  articles  were  imjjorted  ;  and  such  invoice  price,  with  the 
addition  of  10/.  per  centum  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of  the  articles  in  lien  of  the  value  so 
declared  by  the  importer  or  his  known  agent,  and  upon  Vv'hich  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be 
charged  and  paid  :  provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper 
officer,  that  such  articles  have  been  invoiced  below  the  real  and  true  value  thereof,  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  same  were  imported,  or  if  the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  articles  shall  in  such  case  be 
examined  by  two  competent  persons,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  l)y  the  governor  or  commander-in. 
chief  of  the  colony,  plantation,  or  island  into  which  the  said  articles  are  imported,  and  such  persons 
shall  declare  on  oath  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  what  is  the  true  and  real 
value  of  such  articles  in  such  colony,  plantation,  or  island ;  and  the  value  so  declared  on  the  oaths  ot 
such  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  and  real  value  of  such  articles,  and  upon  which  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  charged  and  paid.  —  §  23. 

If  Importer  refuse  to  pay  such  Duty,  the  Goods  may  be  sold.  —  If  the  importer  of  such  articles  shall 
refuse  to  pay  the  duties  hereby  imposed  thereon,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  or  other  chief  officei 
of  the  customs  where  such  articles  shall  be  imported,  to  take  and  secure  the  same,  with  the  casks  or 
other  package  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  sold  within  the  space  of  20  days  at  the  most 
aftei"  such  refusal  made,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  such  officer  shall,  by  4  or  more  days'  public  notice, 
appoint  for  that  purpose ;  which  articles  shall  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder  ;  and  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  place  in  payment  of  the  said  duties,  together  with  the  charges 
that  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  said  sale,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  such  importer 
or  proprietor,  or  any  other  person  authorised  to  receive  the  same.  —  ^  24. 

If  Goods  be  not  entered  in  20  Days,  the  Officer  7t>ny  land  and  secure  them.  —  Every  importer  of  any 
goods  shall,  within  20  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  make  due  entry  inwards  of  such  goods, 
and  land  the  same;  and  in  default  of  such  entry  and  landing  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the 
customs  to  convey  such  goods  to  the  king's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  duties  due  upon  such  goods  be  not 
paid  within  3  months  after  such  20  days  shall  have  expired,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and 
warehouse  rent,  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  freight 
and  charges,  next  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods.  — 
\  25. 

Goods  bnported  from  United  Kingdom  or  British  Possessions  must  appear  in  Cocket,  S^c.  —  No  goods 
shall  be  iniported  into  any  British  possession  as  being  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any 
other  British  possession  (if  any  advantage  attach  to  such  distinction),  unless  such  goods  appear  upon  the 
cockets  or  other  proper  documents  for  the  same  to  have  been  duly  cleared  outwards  at  the  port  of  export- 
ation in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  such  other  British  possession,  nor  unless  the  ground  upon  which 
such  advantage  be  claimed  be  stated  in  such  cocket  or  document.  —  {  26. 

Goods  imported  from,  to  be  deetyicd  of  the  Growth  of.  United  Kingdom.  —  No  goods  shall,  upon  import- 
ation into  any  of  the  British  jmssessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  unless  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  British  possession  in  America. —  \  27. 

Entry  not  to  be  valid,  if  Goods  be  not  properly  described  in  it.  —  No  entry,  nor  any  warrant  for  the 
landing  of  any  goods,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  warehouse,  shall  be  deemed  valid,  unless 
the  particulars  of  the  goods  and  packages  in  such  entry  correspond  with  the  particulars  of  the  goods  and 
packages  in  the  report  of  the  shij),  or  in  the  certificate  or  other  document,  where  any  is  required,  by  which 
the  importation  or  entry  of  such  goods  is  authorised,  nor  unless  the  goods  shall  have  been  properly 
described  in  such  entry  by  the  denominations  and  with  the  characteis  and  circumstances  according  to 
which  such  goods  are  charged  with  duty  or  may  be  imported  ;  and  any  goods  taken  or  delivered  out  of 
any  ship  or  out  of  any  warehouse  by  virtue  of  any  entry  or  warrant  not  corresponding  or  agreeing  in  all 
such  respects,  or  not  properly  describing  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods  landed  or  taken  without 
due  entry  thereof,  and  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  £8. 

Certificate  of  Production  for  Sugar,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  or  Spirits.  — Before  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shall  be  shijjped  for  exportation  in  any  British  possession  in  America  or  in  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
as  [)eing  the  produce  of  such  possession  or  of  such  island,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  such 
goods  were  produced,  or  his  known  agent,  shall  make  and  sign  an  affidavit  in  writing  before  the  collector 
or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  exi)oitation,  or  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  dulj  aiithori.sed 
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to  administer  such  oath,  declaring  that  such  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  estate;  and  such  affidavit 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  the  description  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  packages 
containing  the  same,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  the  name  of  tiie  person  to  whose  charge 
at  the  place  of  shipment  they  are  to  be  sent;  and  if  any  justice  or  other  officer  shall  subscribe  his  name 
to  any  writing  purporting  to  be  such  affidavit,  unless  the  person  making  it  shall  actually  appear  before 
him  and  be  sworn  to  the  truth  of  the  same,  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  officer  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
any  such  ofFence  the  sum  of  50/. ;  and  the  person  entering  and  shipping  such  goods  shall  deliver  such 
affidavit  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or^ther  proper  officer,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declar- 
ation before  him  that  the  goods  which  are  to  be  shipped  by  virtue  of  such  entry  are  those  mentioned  in 
such  affidavit ;  and  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  laden  shall,  before  clearance 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  that  the  goods  shipped  by  virtue  of 
such  entry  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  and  intended  in  such  affidavit,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  shall  sign  and  give  to  the 
master  a  certificate  of  production,  stating  that  proof  has  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such 
goods  (describing  the  same)  are  the  produce  of  such  British  possession  or  of  such  island,  and  setting  forth 
in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  e-xporter  and  of  the  exporting  ship,  and  of  the  master  thereof,  and 
the  destination  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  spirits  be  imported  into  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some  other  such  possession  or  of  such  island,  without  such 
certificate  of  production,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  29. 

Certificate  of  Production  on  Re-exportation  Jrom  another  Colony.  —  Before  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shall  be  shipped  for  exportation  in  any  British  i>ossession  in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some 
other  such  possession,  the  person  exporting  the  same  shall  in  the  entry  outwards  state  the  place  of  the 
production,  and  refer  to  the  entry  inwards  and  landing  of  such  goods,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  to  the  identity  of  the  same;  and  thereupon,  if  such  goods 
shall  have  been  duly  imported  with  a  certificate  of  production  within  Yl  months  prior  to  the  shipping  for 
exportation,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  sign  and  give  to  the  master  a  certificate  of  production, 
referring  to  the  certificate  of  production  under  which  such  goods  had  been  so  imported,  and  containing 
the  like  particulars,  with  the  date  of  such  importation.  —  \  30. 

Goods  brought  over  Land,  or  hij  Inland  Navigation.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  bring  or  import  by  land  or  by 
inland  navigation  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  from  any  adjoining  foreign  country  any 
goods  which  might  be  lawfully  imported  by  sea  into  such  possession  from  such  country,  and  so  to  bring 
or  import  such  goods  in  the  vessels,  boats,  or  carriages  of  such  country,  as  well  as  in  British  vessels, 
boats,  or  carriages. —  \  31. 

What  Vessels  shall  be  deemed  British  on  the  Lakes  in  America.  —  No  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  admitted  toi" 
be  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  any  of  the  inland  waters  or  lakes  in  America,  except  such  as  have  been , 
built  within  the  British  dominions,  and  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  shall  not  have 
been  repaired  at  any  foreign  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  proportion  of  10*.  for  every  ton  of  such 
vessel  or  boat  at  any  one  time  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein-before  contained  shall  extend  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  any  vessel  or  boat  as  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  such  inland  waters  or  lakes, 
which  shall  have  wholly  belonged  to  British  subjects  before  the  5th  day  of  July,  182.5,  and  which  shall  not 
have  been  since  that  day  repaired  as  aforesaid  in  any  foreign  place.  —  §  32. 

Goods  must  be  brought  to  a  Place  where  there  is  a  Custom-house.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  so  to  bring 
or  import  any  goods  except  into  some  port  or  place  of  entry  at  which  a  Custom-house  now  is  or  hereafter 
may  be  lawfully  established  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  govertior,  lieutenant-governor, 
or  person  administering  the  government  of  any  of  the  said  possessions  respectively,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  executive  council  thereof,  from  time  to  time  to  diminish  or  increase,  by  proclamation,  the 
number  of  ports  or  places  of  entry.  —  \  '6S. 

Duties  to  be  collected  in  same  Manner  as  on  Goods  imported  by  Sea.  —  The  duties  imposed  by  this  act 
shall  be  ascertained,  levied,  and  recovered  upon  all  goods  so  brought  or  imported  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  means,  rules,  regulations,  penalties,  &c.  as  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  imported  by  sea; 
and  if  any  goods  shall  be  brought  or  imported  contrary  hereto,  or  if  any  goods  so  brought  or  imported 
shall  be  removed  from  the  station  or  place  appointed  for  the  examination  of  such  goods  before  all  duties 
payable  thereon  shall  have  been  paid  or  satisfied,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  vessel, 
boat,  or  carriage,  and  the  horses  or  other  cattle,  in  or  by  which  such  goods  shall  have  been  so  imported 
or  brought,  or  so  removed.  —  \  Si. 

Duties  in  Canada  on  American  Boats,  as  in  America  on  British  Boats.  —  The  same  tonnage  duties  shall 
be  paid  upon  all  vessels  or  boats  of  the  United  States  of  America  importing  any  goods  into  Canada  as 
are  or  may  be  payable  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  British  vessels  or  boats  entering  the  harbours 
whence  such  goods  have  been  imported.  —  ^  35. 

Conditions  with  respect  to  Warehousing  in  the  Colonies. 

Ports  herein  mentioned  to  be  free  warehousitig  Ports.  —  The  several  ports  herein-after  mentioned,  (that 
is  to  say,)  Bridgetown  in  Barbadoes,  Quebec  in  Canada,  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  Roseau  in  Dominica, 
St.  George  in  Grenada,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay  in  Jamaica,  Charlestown  in  Nevis,  Saint  John's  and 
Saint  Andrew's  in  New  Brunswick,  Saint  John's  in  Newfoundland,  Nassau  in  Now  Providence,  Halifax 
and  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia,  Basseterre  in  Saint  Kitt'.-*,  Kingston  in  Saint  Vincent,  Road  Harbour  in  Tor- 
tola,  San  Joseph  in  Trinidad,  shall  be  free  warehousing  ports  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and 
Kingston  and  Montreal  in  the  Canadas,  and  Liverpool  and  Yarmouth  in  Nova  Scotia,  shall  he  warehousing 
ports  for  the  warehousing  of  goods  brought  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  or  imported  in  British  ships,; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  said  ports  respectively,  by 
notice  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  such  warehouses  at  such  ports  as  shall 
be  approved  of  by  them  for  the  free  warehousing  and  securing  of  goods,  and  also  in  such  notice  to  declare 
what  sorts  of  goods  may  be  so  warehoused,  and  also  by  like  notice  to  revoke  or  alter  any  such  appointment 
or  declaration  :  provided  always,  that  every  such  notice  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  place, 
and  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct.  —  \  36. 

Goous  may  be  warehoused  without  Payment  of  Duty.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  of  any  such 
goods  into  t!ie  said  ports  to  warehouse  them  in  the  warehouses  so  appointed,  without  payment  of  any  duty 
on  the  first  entry  thereof,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  rules,  regulations,  &c.  herein-aflter  "contained.  —  ^  37. 

Regulation  as  to  warehousing  of  Goods  on  Arrival  in  Canada.  —  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  goods  at  any 
frontier  port  in  the  Canadas,  such  goods  may  be  entered  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  at  such 
port,  to  be  warehoused  at  some  warehousing  port  in  the  Canadas,  and  may  be  delivered  hy.such  officer  to 
be  passed  on  to  such  warehousing  port,  under  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer,  for  the  due 
arrival  and  warehousing  of  such  goods  at  such  port.  —  §  38. 

Stowage  of  Goods  in  Warehouse. —  All  goods  so  warehoused  shall  be  stowed  in  such  parts  or  divisions 
of  the  warehouse  and  in  such  manner  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  direct;  and  the  warehouse 
shall  be  locked  and  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  opened  and  visited  only  at  such  times,  and  in 
the  presence  of  such  officers,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall 
direct;  and  all  such  goods  shall,  after  being  landed  upon  importation,  be  carried  to  the  warehouse,  or 
shall,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  for  exportation,  be  carried  to  be  shipped,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  direct.  —  \  39. 

B(md  upon  Entry  of  Goods  to  be  warehoused.  —  Upon  the  entry  of  any  goods  to  be  warehoused,  the  im- 
porter of  such  goods,  instead  of  paying  down  the  duties  due  thereon,  shall  give  bond  with  two  sufficient 
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sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  in  treble  the  duties  payable  on  such  goods,  with 
condition  for  the  safe  depositing  of  such  goods  in  the  warehouse  mentioned  in  such  entry,  and  for  tlie 
payment  of  all  duties  due  upon  such  goods,  or  for  the  exportation  thereof,  according  to  the  first  account 
taken  of  such  goods  upon  the  landing  of  the  same;  and  with  further  condition,  that  no  part  thereof  shall 
be  taken  out  of  such  warehouse  until  cleared  from  thence  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  or  upon 
due  entry  for  exportation  ;  and  with  further  condition,  that  the  whole  of  such  goods  shall  be  so  cleared 
from  such  warehouse,  and  the  duties,  upon  any  deficiency  of  the  quantity  according  to  such  first  account, 
shall  be  paid,  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  entry  thereof;  and  if  after  such  bond  shall  have 
been  given,  the  goods  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  so  that  the  original  bonder  shall. be 
no  longer  interested  in  or  have  any  control  over  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller to  admit  fresh  security  to  be  given  by  the  bond  of  the  new  proprietor  or  other  person  having  control 
over  such  goods,  with  his  sufficient  sureties,  and  to  cancel  the  bond  given  by  the  original  bonder  of  such 
goods,  or  to  exonerate  him  to  the  extent  of  the  fresh  security  so  given.  —  §  40. 

Goods  not  duly  warehoused,  Sfc.  to  he  forfeited.  —  If  any  goods  which  have  been  entered  to  be  warehoused 
shall  not  be  duly  carried  and  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  or  shall  afterwards  be  taken  out  of  it  without 
due  entry  and  clearance,  or  having  been  entered  and  cleared  for  exportation  shall  not  be  duly  carried  and 
shipped,  or  shall  afterwards  be  relanded  except  with  permission  of  the  customs,  such  goods  shall  be  for- 
feited. —  ^  41. 

Account  of  Goods  to  he  taken  on  landing.  —  Upon  the  entry  and  landing  of  any  goods  to  be  warehoused, 
the  proper  officer  shall  take  a  particular  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  each  pack- 
age, and  shall  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose;  and  no  goods  which  have  been  so 
warehoused  shall  be  taken  or  delivered  from  the  warehouse  except  upon  due  entry,  and  under  care  of  the 
proper  officers  for  exportation,  or  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty  for  home  use;  and  whenever  the 
whole  of  the  goods  warehoused  under  any  entry  shall  be  cleared  from  the  warehouse,  or  whenever  further 
time  shall  be  granted  for  any  such  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  an  account  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
quantity  upon  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  and  of  the  quantity  exiiorted,  and  of  the  quantity  (to  be 
then  ascertained)  of  the  goods  still  remaining  in  the  warehouse,  as  the  case  may  be,  deducting  from  the 
whole  the  quantity  contained  in  any  whole  packages  (if  any)  which  may  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
duties ;  and  if  upon  such  account  there  shall  in  either  case  appear  to  be  any  deficiency  of  the  original 
quanfcirty,  the  duty  payable  upon  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  shall  then  be  paid. —  §  42. 

Samples  may  be  taken.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  such  regulations  as 
they  shall  see  fit,  to  permit  moderate  samples  to  be  taken  of  any  goods  so  warehoused,  without  entry,  and 
without  payment  of  duty,  except  as  the  same  shall  eventually  become  payable,  as  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
original  quantity. — \  43. 

Goods  may  be  sorted  and  repacked.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  such 
regulations  as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  permit  the  proprietor  or  other  person  having  control  over  any  ware- 
housed goods  to  sort,  separate,  and  pack  and  repack  any  such  goods,  and  to  make  such  lawful  alterations 
therein,  or  arrangements  and  assortments  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  goods, 
or  in  order  to  the  sale,  shipment,  or  legal  disposal  of  the  same ;  and  also  to  permit  any  parts  of  such  goods 
so  separated  to  be  destroyed,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  for  duty  upon  the  whole  original  quantity 
of  such  goods  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  abandon  any  whole  packages  to 
the  officers  of  the  customs  for  the  duties,  without  being  liable  to  any  duty  upon  the  same.  —  \  44. 

Goods  warehoused  may  be  delivered  for  Removal  without  Payment  of  Duty.  —  Goods  warehoused  at  any 
warehousing  port  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  being  first  duly  entered,  may  be  delivered, 
under  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  without  payment  of  duty,  except  for  any  de- 
ficiency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  removal  to  another  warehousing  port  in  the  same  possession,  under 
bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer,  for  the  due  arrival  and  rewarehousing  of  such  goods  at  such  other 
port.  —  \  45. 

All  Goods  to  be  cleared  within  2  Years,  or  sold.  —  All  goods  which  have  been  so  warehoused  or  re- 
warehoused  shall  be  duly  cleared,  either  for  exportation  or  for  home  consumption,  within  2  years  from 
the  day  of  first  entry  for  warehousing;  and  if  any  such  goods  be  not  so  cleared,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  and  comptroller  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  shall  be  applied,  first  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  next  of  warehouse  rent  and  other  charges,  and  the  overplus  (if  any)  shall  be  paid  to 
the  proprietor:  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to  grant  further 
time  for  any  such  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  if  they  shall  see  fit.  —  \  46. 

Bond  on  Entry  for  Exportation.  —  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of  any  goods  to  be  exported  from  the  ware- 
house, the  person  entering  the  same  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  treble  the  duties  of  importation  on 
such  goods,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  same  shall 
be  landed  at  the  place  for  which  they  be  entered  outwards,  or  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  —  \  47. 

Poiver  to  appoint  other  Ports. —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  order  in  council,  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  any  port  in  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  to  be  a  free  warehousing  port  for  all  or 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  every  such  port  so  appointed  by  his  Majesty  shall  be,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  such  order,  a  free  warehousing  port  under  this  act,  as  if  appointed  by  the  same.  —  \  48. 

Goods  from  Mauritius  liable  to  same  Duties  and  Regulations  as  West  India  Goods.  —  ^49.  —  (See  Port 
Louis.) 

Cape  of  Hope  within  Limits  of  the  Company's  Charter.  —  In  all  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  territories  and  dependencies  thereofi  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.—  §  50. 

Dutch  Proprietors,  &c. 
Dutch  Proprietors  in  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berhice,  may  supply  their  Estates  from  Holland.  —  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  being  Dutch  proprietors  in  the 
colonies  of  Dem.erara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  to  import  in  Dutch  ships  from  the  Netherlands  into  the 
said  colonies  all  the  usual  articles  of  supply  for  their  estates  therein,  and  also  wine  imported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  medicine  only,  and  which  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  \0s.  per  ton,  and  no  more ;  and  in  case 
seizure  be  made  of  any  articles  so  imported,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  not  such  supplies,  or  are  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie  on  the  Dutch  proprietor  importing  the  same,  and 
not  on  the  seizing  officer :  provided  always,  that  if  sufficient  security  by  bond  be  given  in  court  to  abide 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  upon  such  seizure,  the  goods  so  seized  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  and  released.  —  \  51. 

Dutch  Proprietors  may  not  export  to  United  Kingdom.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  Dutch  pro- 
prietors to  export  the  produce  of  their  estates  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  sugar 
colonies  in  America,  except  undei-  the  conditions  herein-after  provided.  —  \  52. 

What  Persons  shall  be  deemedDutch  Proprietors. —  All  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands resident  in  his  said  Majesty's  European  dominions,  who  were  at  the  date  of  the  convention  between 
his  Majesty  George  III.  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  the  12th  day  of  August,  1815,  proprietors 
of  estates  in  the  said  colonies,  and  all  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty  who  may  hereafter  become  possessed  of 
estates  then  belonging  to  Dutch  proprietors  therein,  and  all  such  proprietors  as  being  then  resident  in  the 
said  colonies,  and  being  natives  of  his  said  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  may  have  declared, 
within  3  months  after  the  publication  of  the  aforesaid  convention  in  the  said  colonies,  that  they  wish  to 
I    continue  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  all  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  who 
I    may  be  the  holders  of  mortgages  of  estates  in  the  said  colonies  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  convention, 
I    and  who  may  under  their  mortgage  deeds  have  the  right  of  exporting  from  the  said  colonies  to  the 
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Netherlands  the  produce  of  such  estates,  shall  be  deemed  Dutch  proprietors  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act :  provided,  that  where  both  Dutch  and  British  subjects  have  mortgages  upon  the  same  property  in  the 
said  colonies,  the  produce  to  be  consigned  to  the  different  mortgagees  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  debts 
respectively  due  to  them.  —  §  53. 

Persons  not  wishing  to  be  considered  Dutch  Proprietors  to  sign  a  Declaration  to  that  Effect.  —  Whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  permit  any  of  such  persons,  at  their  option,  to  relinquisli  such  character  of  Dutch  pro- 
prietor ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  such  person  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration  in  writing, 
attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  setting  forth  that  he  is  desirous  and  has  elected  not  to  be  deemed  to  be 
a  Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  respect  of  any  such  estate  or  mortgage  to  be 
mentioned  and  named  in  such  declaration,  and  shall  cause  such  declaration  to  be  delivered  to  the  com. 
missioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  such  person  shall  thenceforth  be  no  longer  deemed  a  Dutch  pro- 
prietor within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  respect  of  the  estate  or  mortgage  so  mentioned  in  such 
declaration  as  aforesaid,  and  such  delaration  shall  have  effect  in  respect  of  any  goods  the  produce  of  any 
such  estate  of  which  such  person  so  far  as  relates  to  those  goods  was  a  Dutch  proprietor,  although  such 
goods  may  have  been  exported  from  the  colony  before  the  delivering  of  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

—  §  54. 

No  Ship  to  sail  from  Jamaica  to  St.  Do7ningo,  or  from  St.  Domingo  to  Jamaica.  —  No  British  merchant 
ship  or  vessel  shall  sail  from  Jamaica  to«St.  Domingo,  nor  from  St.  Domingo  to  Jamaica,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo  ;  and  no  foreign  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have 
come  from,  or  shall  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  have  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  shall  come  into  any  port  or 
harbour  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  having  come  into  any  such  port  or 
harbour,  shall  continue  there  for  48  hours  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  officer  of  the  customs 
to  depart,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  be  landed  in  Jamaica  from  any 
ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have  come  from  or  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
or  unless  licence  shall  have  been  given  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  land  such  person,  such  ship  shall 
be  forfeited,  together  with  her  cargo.  —  §  .W. 

Colonial  Laws  repugnant  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  null  and  void.  —  All  laws,  by-laws,  usages,  or 
customs  at  this  time  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  in  practice,  or  pretended  to  be  in  practice,  in  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America,  in  anywise  repugnant  to  this  act,  or  to  any  other  act  of  parliament,  so  far 
as  such  act  relates  to  the  said  possessions,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  —  ^  56.  » 

Exemption  fro7n  Duties  to  extend  only  to  Duties  by  Act  of  Parliament.  —  Provided  always,  that  no 
exemption  from  duty  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  contained  in  any  act  of  parliament,  extends 
to  any  duty  not  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  unless  and  so  far  only  as  any  duty  not  so  imposed  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  such  exemption.  —  §  57. 

Officers  may  board  Ships  hovering  on  the  Coasts.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  customs  to  go  on 
board  any  ship  in  any  British  possession  in  America,  and  to  rummage  and  search  all  parts  of  such  ship 
for  prohibited  and  uncustomed  goods,  and  also  to  go  on  board  any  ship  hovering  within  1  league  of  the 
coasts  thereof,  and  in  either  case  freely  to  stay  on  board  such  ship  so  long  as  she  shall  remain  in  such  port 
or  within  such  distance;  and  if  any  such  ship  be  bound  elsewhere,  and  shall  continue  so  hovering  for  the 
space  of  24  hours  after  the  master  shall  have  been  required  to  depart,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  of 
the  customs  to  bring  such  ship  into  port,  and  to  examine  her  cargo,  and  to  examine  the  master  upon  oath 
touching  the  cargo  and  voyage  ;  and  if  there  be  any  goods  on  board  prohibited  to  be  imported,  such  ship 
and  cargo  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  the  master  shall  not  truly  answer  the  questions  demanded  of  him,  he 
shall  forfeit  100/.  —  \  58. 

Forfeiture' of  Vessels,  Carriages,  S^c.  removing  Goods  liable  to  Forfeiture.  —  All  vessels,  boats,  carriages, 
and  cattle  made  use  of  in  the  removal  of  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  every  person  who  shall  assist  or  be  otherwise  concerned  in  the  unshipping,  landing,  or  removal,  har. 
bouring,  &c.  of  such  goods,  or  into  whose  possession  the  same  shall  knowingly  come,  shall  forfeit  the 
treble  value  thereof,  or  the  penalty  of  100/.,  at  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  —  ^  59. 

Goods,  Vessels,  ^c.  liable  to  Forfeiture  may  be  seized  by  Officers.  —  All  goods,  ships,  vessels,  boats,  car- 
riages, and  cattle,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  may  be  seized  and  secured  by  any  officer  of  the 
customs  or  navy,  or  by  any  person  employed  for  that  purpose  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  customs  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  obstruct  such  officers  or  per- 
sons employed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  aiding  him,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/. 

—  ^  f)0. 

Writ  of  Assistance  to  search  for  and  seize  Goods  liable  to  Forfeiture.  — Under  authority  of  a  writ  of 
assistance  granted  by  the  supreme  court  of  justice  or  court  of  vice  admiralty  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  aiiy  officer  of  the  customs,  taking  with  him  a  peace  officer,  to  enter  any  build, 
ing  or  other  place  in  the  daytime,  and  to  search  for,  seize,  and  secure  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under 
this  act,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  break  open  any  doors  and  any  chests  or  other  packages  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  such  writ  of  assistance,  when  issued,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  granted,  and  for  12  months  from  the  conclusion  of  such  reign. 

—  §  Rl. 

Obstruction  of  Officers  by  Force.  —  If  any  person  shall  by  force  or  violence  assault,  molest,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  navy,  or  other  person  employed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting 
in  his  aid,  such  person  upon  conviction  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  —  ^  62.  • 

Goods  seized  to  be  secured  at  the  next  Custom-house,  and  sold  by  Auction.  —  All  things  seized  as  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  or  under  any  act  made  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  or  relating  to  the 
customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  next 
to  the  place  where  the  same  were  seized  ;  and  after  condemnation  they  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction  to  the  best  bidder  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  applied,  or,  in  lieu  of  such  "sale,  to 
direct  what  things  shall  be  destroyed,  or  be  reserved  for  the  public  service.  —  §  63. 

The  next  17  clauses  relate  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  actions  as  to  seizures  before  the  courts,  the 
application  and  recovery  of  penalties,  &c.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  these  in  this  place. 

TIte  King  may  regulate  the  Trade  of  certain  Colonics.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order 
or  orders  in  council  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  directions  and  make  such  regulations 
touching  the  trade  and  commerce  to  and  from  any  British  possessions  on  or  near  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  in  Africa,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
(excepting  the  possessions  of  the  said  Company),  as  to  his  Majesty  in  council  shall  appear  expedient; 
and  if  any  goods  shall  be  imported  or  exported  in  any  manner  contrary  to  any  such  order,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same.  —  ^  81. 

East  India  Company  may  carry  Goods  from  India  to  Colonies.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  East  India 
Company,  during  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade,  to  export  from  any  place  within 
the  limits  of  their  charter  any  goods  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  possessions 
in  America,  and  so  to  carry  and  to  import  the  same  into  any  of  such  ))ossessions,  and  also  to  carry  return 
cargoes  from  such  possessions  to  any  place  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  or  to  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  with  the  licence  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
Company,  to  lade  in  and  export  from  anyjof  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  any  goods,  and  to  lade 
in  and  export  from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company's  charter  any  tea,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America,  and  also  so  to  carry  and  to  import  the  sam& 
into  any  of  such  possessions.  —  \  82. 
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Certificate  of  Production  of  East  India  Sugar.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  shipper  of  sugar  the  produce 
of  some  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  to  be  exported  from 
such  possession,  to  go  before  the  collector,  comptroller,  &c.  of  the  customs  at  such  place,  or,  if  there  be 
none  such,  to  go  before  the  principal  officer  of  such  place,  or  the  judge  or  commercial  resident,  and  make 
an  affidavit  that  such  sugar  was  really  and  bondjide  the  produce  of  such  British  possession,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief;  and  such  officer,  &c.  is  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof,  setting  forth  the  name  of 
I  the  ship  in  which  the  sugar  is  to  be  exported,  and  her  destitiation. —  §  83. 

!       Ships  built  prior  to  the  \st  of  January,  1816,  deemed  British  Ships  within  certain  Limits.  —  All  ships 

j  built  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1816,  and 

which  were  then,  and  have  continued  since,  to  be  solely  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall  be 

deemed  to  be  British  ships  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade  within  the  said  limits,  including  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  —  \  84. 

Certificate  of  Production  of  Cape  Wine.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  shipper  of  wine  the  produce  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  its  dependencies,  which  is  to  be  exported  from  thence,  to  go  before  the  chief 

;  officer  of  the  customs,  and  make  an  affidavit  that  such  wine  was  really  and  bond  fide  the  produce  of  the 

Cape  or  its  dependencies;  and  such  officer  is  required  to  administer  such  affidavit,  and  to  grant  a  certifi- 

j  cate  thereof,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  wine  is  exported,  and  her  destination.  —  §  85. 

!       Certificate  of  Production  of  Goods  in  Guernsey,  8fc.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  is  about  to 

I  export  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  British  possession  in 

\  America,  any  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  of  those  islands,  or  any  goods  manufactured  from 

i  materials  the  growth  or  produce  thereof,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  go  before  a  magistrate  of  the 

1  island  from  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  and  sign  a  declaration  that  such  goods  are  of  such  growth, 

!  produce,  or  manufacture,  and  such  magistrate  shall  administer  and  sign  such  declaration  ;  and  thereupon 

the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  &c.  of  tlie  island  shall,  upon  the  delivery  to  him  of  such  declaration, 

grant  a  certificate  under  his  hand  of  the  proof  contained  in  such  declaration,  stating  the  ship  by,  and  the 

port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  such  possession,  to,  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported;  and  such 

certificate  shall  be  produced  at  such  ports,  in  proof  that  the  goods  mentioned  therein  are  of  the  growth, 

produce,  &c.  of  such  islands.  —  \  86. 

The  next  section  relates  to  the  importation  of  tea  into  Guernsey,  &c.  during  the  exclusive  trading  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Guernsey,  Sfc.  Tonnage  of  Ships  and  Size  of  Packages  for  Spirits.  —  No  brandy,  geneva,  or  other  spirits 
(except  rum  of  the  British  plantations),  shall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  or  removed  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  said  islands,  or  coastwise 
from  any  one  part  to  any  other  part  of  either  of  the  said  islands,  or  be  shipped  to  be  so  removed  or  carried, 
or  be  waterborne  for  the  purpose  of  bting  so  shipped  in  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  of  less  burden  than  100 
tons  (except  when  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  ships  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least),  nor  in 
any  cask  or  package  of  less  size  or  content  than  40  gallons,  (except  when  in  bottles,  and  carried  in  a 
square-rigged  ship,)  nor  any  tobacco  or  snuff"  in  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  of  less  burden  than  100  tons 
(except  when  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  ships  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least),  nor  in  any 
cask  or  package  containing  less  than  450  lbs.  weight,  (save  and  except  any  such  spirits  or  loose  tobacco 
i  as  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  and  on  board  any  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  not  ex- 
'  cceding  2  gallons  of  the  former,  and  5  lbs.  weight  of  the  latter,  for  each  seaman,  and  also  except  such 
manufactured  tobacco  or  snuff"  as  shall  have  been  duly  exported  as  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,)  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  foreign  brandy,  geneva,  or  other  spirits,  tobacco  or  snuff"  respect- 
ively, together  with  the  casks  or  packages  containing  the  same,  and  also  of  every  such  ship,  vessel,  or 
I  boat,  together  with  all  her  guns,  furniture,  &c. —  \  88. 

I  Not  to  extend  to  Vessels  of  10  Tons  supplying  Island  of  Sark,  having  Licence  so  to  do.  —  Nothing  herein 
I  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  boat  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  10  tons,  for 
I  having  on  board  at  any  one  time  any  foreign  spirits  of  the  quantity  of  10  gallons  or  under,  in  casks  or 
packages  of  less  size  or  content  than  40  gallons,  or  any  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tea,  not  exceeding  5()  lbs.  weight 
ofeacif,  for  the  supply  of  the  said  island  of  Sark,  such  boat  having  a  licence  from  the  officer  of  customs  at 
either  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  carrying  commodities 
for  the  supi)ly  of  the  said  island  of  Sark :  provided  that  every  such  boat  having  on  board  at  any  one  time  any 
greater  quantity  of  spirits  than  10  gallons,  or  any  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  or  snuff"  than  50  lbs.  weight 
of  each  of  the  said  articles,  unless  such  greater  quantity  of  spirits,  tobacco,  or  snuff"  shall  be  in  casks  or 
packages  of  the  size,  content,  or  weight  hereiii-before  required,  or  having  on  board  at  any  one  time  any- 
greater  quantity  of  tea  than  50  lbs.  weight,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  89. 

Penalty  on  Persons  foujid  on  board  Vessels  liable  to  Forfeiture  within  1  League  of  Guernsey,  SfC. — Every 
person  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture,  for  being  found 
within  1  league  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  having  on  board  or  in  any  maimer 
I  attached  or  affixed  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed,  in  any  manner,  such  goods  or  other  things 
as  subject  such  vessel  or  boat  to  forfeiture,  or  who  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  on  board 
any  vessel  or  boat  from  which  any  part  of  the  cargo  shall  have  been  thrown  overboard  during  chace,  or 
staved  or  destroyed,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.—  §  90. 

British  Coals  not  to  be  re-exported  from  British  Possessions  without  Duty.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
re-export  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  to  any  foreign  place  any  coals  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  upon  payment  of  the  duty  to  which  such  coals  would  be  liable  upon  exportation 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  such  foreign  place ;  and  no  such  coals  shall  be  shipped  at  any  of  such 
possessions,  to  be  exported  to  any  British  place,  until  the  exporter  or  the  master  of  the  exporting  vessel 
shall  have  given  bond,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  in  double  the  value  of  the  coals,  that  such  coals  shall 
not  be  landed  at  any  foreign  place.  —  \  91. 

Penalty  for  using  Documents  counterfeited  or  falsified.  —  If  any  person  shall,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
possessions  abroad,  counterfeit  or  falsify,  or  wilfully  use  when  counterfeited  or  falsified,  any  entry, 
warrant,  cocket,  &c.  for  the  unlading,  lading,  entering,  reporting,  or  clearing  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  for 
the  landing,  shipping,  or  removing  of  any  goods,  stores,  baggage,  or  article  whatever,  or  shall  by  any  false 
statement  procure  any  writing  or  document  to  be  made  for  any  such  purposes,  or  shall  falsely  make  any 
oath  or  affirmation  required  by  any  act  for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  or  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit  a  certificate  of  the  said  oath  or  affirmation,  or  shall  knowingly  publish  such  certificate, 
he  shall  for  every  such  off"ence  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  —  \  92. 

The  American  govefnment  having  declined  complying  with  those  conditions  of  reci- 
procity under  which  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  was 
to  be  opened  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.,  it  was  directed  by  an  order  in  council,  dated 
the  27th  of  July,  1826,  that  a  duty  of  As.  3d.  per  ton  should  be  charged  upon  all 
American  vessels  entering  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  duties  imposed  by  the  above-mentioned  act  on  all  and 
each  of  the  articles  named  in  it,  when  imported  into  the  West  Indies  in  American  ships. 

In  the  course  of  1 830,  however,  the  negotiations  that  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  relative  to  this  subject  were  happily  terminated  by  the  Americans  agree- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  reciprocity  above  mentioned ;  so  that  the  discriminating  duties 
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imposed  upon  the  ships  and  goods  under  authority  of  the  above-mentioned  order  in 
council  are  wholly  repealed. 

Subjoined  is  the  circular  letter  of  the  American  government,  and  an  extract  from  the 
British  order  in  council,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  relative  to  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Circular  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs. 

Treasury  Department,  Oct.  6. 1830. 
Sir,  —  You  will  perceive  by  the  proclamation  of  the  president  herewith  transmitted,  that  from  and  after 
the  date  thereof,  the  act  entituled  "  An  Act  concerning  Navigation,"  passed  on  the  13th  of  April,  1818* 
an  act  supplementary  therein,  passed  the  15th  of  May,  1820  ;  and  an  act  entituled  "  An  Act  to  regulate 
the  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  Ports,"  passed  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed  ;  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  open  to  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  coining  from  the  British  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the' continent  of  South 
America,  the  Bahatna  Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands  y  also  from  the  islands,  pro^ 
vinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  or  near  the  North  American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  and  in  conformity  with  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  president,  you  are  in- 
structed to  admit  to  entry  such  vessels  being  laden  with  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  or  her  said  colo- 
nies, subject  to  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,  and  other  charges,  as  are  levied  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes  arriving  from  the  said  British  colonies  :  you  will  also  grant  clearances 
to  British  vessels  for  the  several  ports  of  the  aforesaid  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  such  vessels 
being  laden  with  such  articles  as  may  be  exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ; 
and  British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  colonial  possessions  may  also  be  cleared  for  foreign  ports  and 
places  other  than  those  in  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  being  laden  with  such  articles  as  may  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  of  the  United  States.    1  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  S.  D.  INGHAM,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

Extract  from  the  British  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  relative  to  the  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  that  the  restrictions  heretofore  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  British  vessels  navigated  between  the  said  States  and  his 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  have  been  repealed  ;  and  that  the  discriminating 
duties  of  tonnage  and  of  customs  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  States  from  his  Majesty's  said  possessions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
coming  from  his  Majesty's  possessions  aforesaid.  His  Majesty  doth,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  so  vested  in  him  by  the  act  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare  that  the  said 
recited  orders  in  council  of  the  2lst  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  of  July,  1826,  and  the  said  order  jn 
council  of  the  16th  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  such  last-mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  .United  States),  ' 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  respectively  revoked. 

"  And  his  Majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  aforesaid,  declare  ' 
that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  America  may  import  from  the  United  States 
aforesaid  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  those  States,  and  may  export  goods 
from  the  British  possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  country  whatever." 

Connection  of  the  Planter  and  Home  Merchant.  Mode  of  transacting  Business  in 
England.  —  The  mode  of  transacting  West  India  business  is  as  follows :  —  A  sugar  j 
planter  forms  a  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow  ;  stipulates  for  an  advance  of  money  on  their  part ;  grants  them  a  mortgage  on 
his  estate ;  and  binds  himself  to  send  them  annually  his  crop,  allowing  them  the  full 
rate  of  mercantile  commissions.  These  commissions  are  2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  sugar  sold,  and  of  plantation  stores  sent  out ;  along  with  ^  per  cent,  on  all  insurances 
effected.  During  the  war,  when  prices  were  high,  the  amount  of  those  commissions 
was  large;  but,  like  other  high  charges,  the  result  has,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  been  to  the 
injury  of  those  who  received  them  :  they  led  the  merchants  to  undertake  too  much,  and 
to  make  too  large  advances  to  the  planters,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  business. 
At  that  time  it  was  usual  to  allow  a  permanent  loan  at  the  rate  of  3,000/.  for  the  assured 
consignment  of  100  hogsheads  of  sugar ;  but  that  ratio  was  very  often  exceeded  by  the 
planter,  the  3,000/.  becoming  4,000/.,  5,000/.,  6,000/.,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  still  more, 
in  consequence  of  unforeseen  wants  and  too  sanguine  calculations  on  his  part. 

Persons  resident  in  the  West  Indies  are  almost  always  bare  of  capital,  and  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  A  climate  of  such  extreme  heat,  and  a  state  of  society  possessing  so 
few  attractions  to  persons  of  education,  offer  no  inducements  to  men  of  substance  in 
Europe  to  go  thither.  Those  who  do  go,  must  trust  to  their  personal  exertion  and  the 
support  of  others ;  and  when,  after  a  continued  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
have  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  a  competency,  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  climate,  they  hardly  ever  consider  themselves  as  settled  there  for  life;  their  wish 
and  hope  is  to  carry  their  acquisitions  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  comfo)'tably  at  home.  The  readiest  means,  in  the  view  of  the  planter,  of  ac- 
complishing this,  is  the  extension  of  his  undertakings;  which  he  can  do  only  by  borrowing 
money.  Hence  a  continued  demand  on  his  mercantile  correspondents  at  home  for  fresh 
advances :  the  consuming  effect  of  heavy  commissions,  and  of  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  is,  or  rather  was,  overlooked  in  his  ardent  speculations.  But  when  prices 
unfortunately  fall,  he  finds  himself  10,000/.  or  20,000/.  in  debt,  with  a  reduced  in- 
come. The  merchants  at  home  become  equally  embarrassed,  because  the  case  of  one  is 
the  case  of  three  fourths  of  their  correspondents  ;  and  the  capital  of  the  merchants,  large 
as  it  may  be,  is  absorbed  and  placed  beyond  tlieir  control.     The  mortgages  they  hold 
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are  of  value  only  in  an  ultimate  sense :  to  foreclose  them,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
estates,  is,  in  general,  a  very  hazardous  course. 

Such  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  state  of  our  West  India  trade.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  means  of  effectual  relief:  our  planters  must  not  build  expectations 
on  such  doubtful,  or  rather  improbable,  events  as  the  stoppage  of  distillation  from  malt, 
or  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  rival  countries,  such  as  Cuba  or  Brazil.  Of  a  bounty 
on  exportation  it  is  idle  to  speak  :  so  that  their  only  rational  and  substantial  ground  of 
hope  seems  to  be  in  a  further  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum ;  and  an 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  imports,  and  of  the  restrictions  laid  on  their  trade  with  America 
and  other  countries. 

The  sale  of  West  India  articles  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  produce  brokers, 
who  in  London  reside  chiefly  in  Mincing  Lane  and  Tower  Street.  Samples  of  sugar 
and  rum  are  on  show  in  their  respective  sale  rooms  during  four  days  of  the  week,  viz. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  1 1  to  1  o'clock ;  during  which  time 
the  sugar  refiners,  wholesale  grocers,  and  other  dealers  in  produce,  call  in,  observe  the 
state  of  the  market,  and  buy  what  they  require.  The  term  of  credit  is  short ;  only  1 
month  for  coffee  and  rum,  and  2  months  for  sugar.  Coffee  is  generally  sold  by 
public  auction,  sugar  and  rum  by  private  contract.  The  broker's  commission  is  usually 
^  per  cent,  on  the  amount ;  but  in  the  case  of  coffee,  as  they  guarantee  the  buyers, 
their  charge  amounts  to  1  per  cent.  The  brokers  have  no  correspondence  or  connection 
with  the  plantei-s  ;  they  are  employed  by  the  merchants  ;  and  their  sales,  though  for  large 
amounts,  being  very  simple,  a  brokerage  house  of  consequence  generally  does  the  busi- 
ness of  a  number  of  merchants.  Neither  merchant  nor  broker  see,  or  are  in  the  least 
under  the  necessity  of  seeing,  the  bulky  packages  containing  the  different  articles  of 
produce  of  which  they  effect  the  sales  :  all  is  done  by  sample ;  the  packages  remaining 
in  the  bonded  warehouse  from  the  time  of  landing  till  they  are  sold ;  after  which 
they  pass  to  the  premises  of  the  refiner,  wholesale  grocer,  or  whoever  may  be  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  buyer  in  respect  of  weight,  consist,  first  of  the  tare,  vhich 
is  the  exact  weight  of  the  cask ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  a  fixed  allowance  of  5  lbs. 
per  cask  in  the  case  of  coffee,  called  trett,  and  of  2  lbs.  per  cask  on  sugar,  under  the 
name  of  draft.  — (See  Account  Sales  of  both,  in  pp.  150,  151.) 

The  shipping  of  stores  from  England  to  the  plantations  is  also  a  very  simple  trans- 
action. West  India  merchants  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  receive  from  the 
planters,  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  a  list  of  the  articles  required  for  the  respective 
estates :  these  lists  they  divide,  arrange,  and  distribute  among  different  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  course  of  September  and  October,  with  instructions  to  get  them  ready  to 
ship  in  a  few  weeks.  November  and  December  are  the  chief  months  for  the  despatch  of 
outward-bound  West  Indiamen,  as  the  plantation  stores  ought,  by  rights,  to  arrive  about 
the  end  of  December,  or  in  the  course  of  January.  That  is  a  season  of  activity,  and 
generally  of  health,  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  comparatively  cool  months  of  November 
and  December  having  cleared  the  air,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  having  become  ripe 
and  ready  to  carry.  Crop  time  lasts  from  January  to  the  end  of  July,  after  which  the 
heavy  rains  put  a  stop  to  field  work  in  the  islands.  Demerara,  being  so  near  the  line, 
experiences  less  difference  in  the  seasons,  and  it  is  customary  there  to  continue  making 
sugar  all  the  year  round. 

The  arrivals  of  West  Indiamen  in  England  with  homeward  cargoes  begin  in  April 
and  continue  till  October ;  after  which,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  vessels  from 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  they  cease  till  the  succeeding  April.  This  corresponds  with 
the  time  of  carrying  and  loading  the  crops :  for  it  would  be  quite  unadvisable,  on  the 
score  of  health,  as  well  as  of  the  interruptions  to  work  from  the  heavy  rains,  to  attempt 
loading  vessels  in  the  sugar  islands  during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  unloading  of  West  Indiamen  in  London  usually  takes  place  at  the  West  India 
docks;  and  did  so  uniformly  from  the  autumn  of  1802,  when  the  docks  were  first 
opened,  till  August,  1823,  when  the  dock  monopoly  expired.  The  delays  in  discharging, 
occasionally  complained  of  during  the  war,  arose  from  two  causes;  from  the  vessels 
arriving  in  fleets  (in  consequence  of  sailing  with  convoy),  and  from  the  imperfections 
inseparable  from  a  new  establishment.  The  latter  have  been  long  remedied  ;  and  as  to 
the  former,  though  at  particular  seasons,  and  after  a  change  of  wind,  the  vessels  still 
come  close  on  each  other,  the  crowding  in  the  docks  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
to  that  arising  from  the  arrival  of  a  convoy.  Cargoes  are  discharged  very  speedily,  the 
time  seldom  exceeding  3  days.  The  dock  dues  have  also  been  materially  reduced 
since  the  peace :  and  the  whole  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  advantage  attendant 
on  transacting  a  mass  of  business  on  one  spot ;  an  advantage  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
in  great  sea-ports,  such  as  London,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam.  —  (See  Docks.) 

The  rates  of  freight  during  the  war  were,  on  sugar  from  7^.  to  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  on 
coffee  from  10s,  to  lis.  ;  whereas  they  now  amoimt,  tlie  former  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.y  and 
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the  latter  to  6s.  The  ship  owners  complain  that  these  freights  leave  them  very  little 
profit ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  speed  with  which  vessels  may  now  be  unloaded  and 
cleared  at  London,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  making  two  voyages  in  the  season 
will  become  general. 

Disposal  of  Land  in  the  Colonies.  —  The  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  all 
colonies  placed  in  rude  and  thinly  peopled  countries,  has  been  the  facility  with  which 
they  have  obtained  supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  so  situated,  that  instead  of  resorting  to  new  land  to  obtain  increased  supplies  of 
food,  they  were  obliged  to  improve  the  land  already  in  cultivation,  their  progress  would 
be  comparatively  slow,  and  they  would  approach  to  the  condition  of  an  old  country  ; 
and  the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nearer,  of  course,  would  be  their 
approach  to  that  state.  On  the  other  hand,  several  inconveniences  result  from  allowing 
the  colonists  to  spread  themselves  at  pleasure  over  unoccupied  districts.  The  inhabitants 
become  too  much  dispersed  to  be  able  to  lend  efficient  assistance  to  each  other ;  a  large 
extent  of  roads  is  necessary,  and  their  construction  is  a  task  too  great  for  so  thin  a  popu- 
lation. But  the  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done  to  a  colony  is  the  making  of  gratuitous 
grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  corporations  or  individuals,  without  laying  upon  them 
any  obligation  as  to  their  occupation,  or  obliging  them  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
expenses  necessary  on  account  of  public  improvements.  Wherever  such  an  unwise 
policy  has  been  pursued,  as  in  Lower  Canada  for  example,  the  consequences  have  been 
most  injurious.  The  occurrence  of  the  unoccupied  districts  obliges  the  settlers  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  inconvenient  distances  from  each  other ;  it  prevents,  by  the  want  of 
roads,  their  easy  communication  ;  and  retards,  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  imagined,  the 
advancement  of  the  district.  The  inconveniences  resulting  from  these  grants  are,  indeed, 
obvious.  They  have  been  loudly  complained  of  by  the  colonists,  and  are  now  almost 
universally  admitted. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  principle  of  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  unoccupied  colonial  land.  They  should  be  so  contrived 
as  to  prevent  too  great  a  diffusion  of  the  colonists,  without,  however,  occasioning  their 
too  great  concentration.  And  it  is  plain,  that  these  advantages  may  be  realised  by 
selling  all  lands  at  a  moderate  price,  or  by  imposing  upon  them  a  moderate  quit-rent.  If 
the  price  or  quit-rent  were  very  high,  it  would,  of  course,  occasion  too  great  a  con- 
centration, and  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  colony  ;  while,  if 
it  were  too  low,  it  would  not  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  dispersion.  The 
fixing  of  the  price  at  which  land  should  be  sold  is,  therefore,  the  only  really  difficult  point 
to  be  decided  upon.  The  Americans  sell  their  public  lands  at  2  dollars  an  acre ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  proper  a  sum  as  could  be  selected. 

Until  very  recently  we  did  not  follow  any  fixed  plan  in  the  disposal  of  colonial  lands, 
which  have  in  many  instances  been  bestowed  in  the  most  improvident  manner.  But 
a  different  system  has  been  adopted,  and  lands  in  the  colonies  are  no  longer  obtain- 
able except  by  purchase.  We,  however,  are  not  without  apprehensions  that  considerable 
inconvenience  will  result  from  the  proposed  plan  of  selling  land  by  auction.  It 
is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  fix  a  minimum  upset  price  ;  but  the  market  price  must  entirely 
depend  on  the  quantity  put  up  for  sale,  compared  with  the  number  and  means  of 
the  buyers.  And,  as  the  regulation  of  this  quantity  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities,  they  will,  in  fact,  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price.  A  system 
of  this  sort  can  hardly  fail  of  leading  to  very  great  abuses ;  and  will  give  rise  to  per- 
petual complaints,  even  when  they  are  not  deserved,  of  partiality  and  preference.  The 
best  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  order  competent  persons  to  fix  certain  prices 
upon  all  the  lands  to  be  located,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  for  and  against 
them  ;  and  to  grant  specified  portions  of  such  lands  to  all  who  claimed  them,  according 
to  the  amount  of  capital  they  proposed  to  employ  in  their  cultivation.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  maximum  price  ought  in  any  case  to  exceed  12s.  or  155.  an  acre  :  a 
price  of  this  magnitude  would  secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration,  without  carrying 
the  principle  so  far  as  to  make  it  injurious.* 

Disposal  of  Land  in  Canada.  —  The  following  advertisement,  dated  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  York,  Upper  Canada,  27th  of  May,  1833,  explains  the 
terms  on  which  lands  are  in  future  to  be  granted  in  that  province  :  — 

In  conformity  to  instructions  recently  received  from  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
the  following  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  in  Upper  Canada,  are  made 
known  for  the  information  of  emigrants  and  others. 

Except  in  the  case  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  other  persons  entitled  by  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
government  to  free  grants,  no  person  can  obtain  any  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  otherwise  than  by 
purchasing  at  the  public  sales,  made  from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands. 

*  The  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  late  system  of  granting  lands  in  the  colonies  have 
been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by  I\Ir.  Gougcr,  Mr.  Tcnnant,  and  others ;  but  the  degree  of  concentration 
they  recommend  would  be  ten  times  more  injurious. 
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These  sales  will  be  made  on  the  1st  and  3d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  will  either  be  continued  through 
the  following  day,  or  not,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  agent  to  require. 

Besides  these  general  periodical  sales,  there  may  be  occasional  sales  by  auction  in  other  districts,  of  such 
town  lots,  or  other  lots  of  land,  as  may  remain  to  be  disposed  of;  and  of  these  sales  ample  notice  will  be 
given. 

The  conditions  of  every  sale  by  public  auction  will  be  as  follows  :  —  One  fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  paid  down  ;  and  the  remainder  in  3  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest  at  6  p3r  cent,  on  eacll 
instalment,  payable  with  the  instalment. 

The  lands  will  l)e  put  up  at  an  upset  price,  of  which  notice  will  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  in  the 
previous  advertisements  which  will  be  pul)lished  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  put  up  at  each  sale  :  and  in 
case  no  offer  shall  be  made  at  the  upset  price,  the  land  will  be  reserved  for  future  sale,  in  a  similar  manner^ 
by  auction. 

A  patent  for  the  lands  will  be  issued  free  of  charge,  upon  the  payment  in  full  of  the  purchase  money 
and  interest. 

The  commissioner  for  crown  lands,  acting  also  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  clergy  reserves,  requests  it  to  be 
noticed,  that  such  clergy  reserves  as  have  not  been  hitherto  occupied  by  authority,  or  leased  by  the 
government,  will  be  disposed  of,  by  public  auction  only,  either  at  the  periodical  sales  of  crown  lands,  or 
at  occasional  sales,  to  be  duly  advertised,  and  that  the  terms  of  payment  for  clergy  reserves  will  continue 
to  be  as  follows :  — 10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  in  9  annual  instalments 
of  10  per  cent,  each,  with  interest  on  each  instalment,  to  be  paid  with  the  instalment. 

Such  clergy  reserves  as  have  been  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  must  be  ap- 
pKed  for  by  letter  to  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  when  disposed  of,  will  be  sold  by  private  sale 
on  the  same  terms  of  payment  as  those  disposed  of  by  public  auction. 

Terms  upon  which  the  Crown  Lands  ivill  be  disposed  of  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

It  has  been  determined  by  his  Majesty's  government  that  no  land  shall,  in  future,  be  disposed  of  hi  New 
South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  otherwise  than  by  public  sale,  and  it  has  therefore  been  deemed 
expedient  to  prepare  for  the  information  of  settlers  the  following  summary  of  the  rules  which  it  has  been 
thought  tit  to  lay  down  for  regulating  the  sales  of  land  in  those  colonies:  — 

1.  A  division  of  the  whole  territory  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  is  in  progress.  When  that 
division  shall  be  completed,  each  parish  will  comprise  an  area  of  about  25  square  miles. 

2.  All  the  lands  in  the  colony,  not  hitherto  granted,  and  not  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  will  be 
put  up  to  sale.  The  price  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  its  local  situation  ;  but 
no  land  will  be  sold  below  the  rate  of  5*.  per  acre. 

3.  All  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands  not  advertised  for  sale,  must  transmit  a  written  application 
to  the  governor,  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  will  be  delivered  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  to 
all  persons  applying,  on  payment  of  the  requisite  fee  of  2*.  &d. 

4.  Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing,  will  be  allowed  to  select,  within  certain  defined  limits, 
such  portions  of  land  as  they  may  wish  to  acquire  in  that  manner.  These  portions  of  land  will  be  adver- 
tised for  sale  for  3  calendar  months,  and  will  then  b-e  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  that  such 
bidding  shall  at  least  amount  to  the  price  fixed  by  Article  % 

5.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  purchase  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  the  remainder  must  be  paid  within  1  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  sale,  previous  to  which  the 
purchaser  will  not  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land  :  and  in  case  of  payment  not  being  made  within  the 
prescribed  period,  thg  sale  will  be  considered  void,  and  the  deposit  forfeited. 

6.  On  payment  of  the  money,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  fee-simple  to  the  purchaser  at  the  nominal  quit- 
rent  of  a  pei)per-t  orn.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  such  grant,  a  fee  of  iOs.  will  be  payable  to  the  colonial 
secretary,  for  preparing  the  grant,  and  another  fee  of  5s.  to  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  en- 
rolling it. 

7.  'I'he  land  will  generally  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  of  1  square  mile,  or  640  acres ;  but  smaller  lots  than 
640  acres  may,  under  particular  circumstances,  be  purchased,  on  making  application  to  the  governor  in 
writing,  with  full  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  parties  wish  to  purchase  a  smaller  quantity. 

8.  The  crown  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  and  constructing  such  roads  and  bridges  as  may  be 
necessary  for  public  purposes  in  all  land  purchased  as  above  ;  and  also  to  such  indigenous  timber,  stone, 
and  other  materials,  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  may  be  required  for  making  and  keeping  the  said  roads 
and  bridges  in  repair,  and  for  any  other  public  works.  The  crown  further  reserves  to  itself  all  mines  of 
precious  metals. 

Colonial  Office,  20th  of  January,  1831. 

Selection  of  Sites  for  Colonial  Establishments.  — Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  the 
plan,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  hitherto  followed  in  the  selection  of  places  at  which  to  found 
colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  soils, 
or  the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  falls  in  after  a  long  cruise 
with  a  river  or  bay,  abounding  with  fish  and  fresh  v/ater,  and  smrounded  with  land  that 
looks  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  herbage.  Pie  forthwith  reports  all  tliese  circumstances, 
duly  embellished,  to  the  Admiralty,  strongly  recommending  the  situation  as  an  admirable 
one  at  which  to  found  a  colony  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  all  the  information 
that  is  required  in  taking  a  step  of  such  mfinite  importance  !  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  many  fine  schemes  of  colonisation  should  have  ended  only  in  loss  and  dis.ippoint- 
ment ;  and  that  situations  which  the  colonists  were  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  .species  of 
paradise,  have  proved  to  be  any  thing  but  what  they  were  represented.  Botany  Bay, 
though  described  by  Captain  Cook  as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  colonists  that  were  sent  out  to  it ;  as  the  country  round  it,  instead  of 
being  favourable  for  cultivation,  is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  had 
the  proper  inquiries  been  entered  into,  that  any  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
establish  a  colony  iii  so  pestilential  a  climate  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone  ?  The  colony  in 
the  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  founded  upon  the  representations 
of  an  individual,  who,  whatever  inight  be  his  information  in  other  respects,  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  distresses  the  settlers  have  had  to  encounter, 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  relying  on  such  authority.  The  late  estal)]ishment 
at  Swan  River  may  be  adduced  as  another  instance  of  misplaced  or  premature  confidence 
in  the  reports  of  those  who  were  really  without  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  various  circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a  colony. 
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We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  system,  —  a  system  which  is  m 
no  common  degree  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  is  highly  criminal  towards  those 
who  embark  as  colonists.  The  founding  of  a  colony  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  true 
point  of  view  —  as  a  great  national  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  adventure  to  be  intrusted 
to  presumptuous  ignorance ;  but  should  be  maturely  weighed,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it  carefully  investigated.  Above  all,  the  situation  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  found  the  colony  should  be  minutely  surveyed :  and  its  climate,  soil,  and  capacities  of 
production,  deliberately  inquired  into  by  competent  persons  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Were  this  done,  government  and  the  public  would  have  the  best  attainable  grounds  upon 
which  to  proceed ;  and  neither  party  would  have  much  reason  to  fear  those  disappoint- 
ments, which  have  hitherto  so  often  followed  the  exaggerated  representations  of  those 
to  whom  the  important  and  difficult  task  of  selecting  situations  for  colonies  has  been 
delegated. 

V.   Foreign  Colonies. 

1.  Spanish  Colonies.  —  Spain,  whose  colonial  possessions  extended  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  not,  at  present, 
possessed  of  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  whole  American  continent.  Still,  however,  her 
colonial  possessions  are  of  great  value  and  importance.  In  the  West  Indies,  she  is  mis- 
tress of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  —  the  former  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  West 
India  islands ;  and  the  latter  also  a  very  valuable  possession.  In  the  East,  Spain  is 
mistress  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising 
people,  would  speedily  become  of  very  great  commercial  importance.  — (See  the  articles 
Havannah,  Manilla,  Porto  Rico.) 

2.  Dutch  Colonies.  —  Java  forms  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  possessions.  —  ( See  Batavia.  )  In  the  East  they  also  possess  the  Moluccas, 
Bencoolen  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Macassar,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  Banda, 
&c.  They  have  several  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
possess  the  islands  of  Cura9oa  and  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin ;  and  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  they  are  masters  of  Dutch  Surinam.  Cura9oa  and 
St.  Eustatius  are  naturally  barren,  but  they  have  been  both  highly  improved.  From  its 
being  very  conveniently  situated  for  maintaining  a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Caraccas 
and  other  districts  in  South  America,  Curagoa  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade, 
particularly  during  war.  But  since  the  independence  of  South  America,  Curagoa  has 
ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  entrepot ;  the  goods  destined  for  the  Continent  being 
now,  for  the  most  part,  forwarded  direct  to  the  places  of  their  destination. 

That  district  of  Surinam  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo  (see  ante,  p.  343.),  formed  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  district  which  still  belongs  to  the  Dutch  lies  to  the 
south  of  Berbice.  It  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
60,000.      It  is  daily  becoming  of  more  value  and  importance. 

3.  French  Colonies.  — Previously  to  the  negro  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  1792, 
St.  Domingo  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  dis- 
astrous event,  having  first  devastated  the  island,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  black  republic  of  Hayti.  —  ( See  Port  au  Prince.  )  Having  also  sold 
Louisiana  to  the  Americans,  and  ceded  the  Mauritius  to  the  English,  without  making 
any  new  acquisitions,  the  colonial  dominions  of  France  are,  at  this  moment,  of  very 
limited  extent.  They  consist  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  the  small  islands  of 
Marie- Galante  and  Deseada,  in  the  West  Indies;  Cayenne,  in  South  America;  Senegal 
and  Goree,  in  Africa ;  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  St.  Marie,  in  Ma- 
dagascar ;  and  Pondicherry  and  Chandernagor,  with  a  very  small  surrounding  territory, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  tabular  statements  in  the  opposite  page  show  the  population, 
trade,  &c.  of  the  French  colonies. 

4.  Danish  Colonies.  —  In  the  West  Indies,  these  consist  of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John  :  of  these,  St.  Croix  only  is  valuable.  It  is  about  81  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  37,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,000  are  whites,  1,200 
free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  and  the  remainder  slaves.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is  well 
cultivated.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee.  In  India,  the  Danes 
possess  Tranquebar,  near  Madras  ;  and  Serampoor,  near  Calcutta.  The  former  contained, 
in  1 809,  about  1 9,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has  greatly  improved  since  the  peace,  both  in 
commerce  and  population.  Serampoor  is  a  neat  but  not  very  considerable  place.  It 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  the  debtors  of  Calcutta,  and  is  the  capital  station  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.     The  Danes  have  a  few  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

5.  Swedish  Colonies.  —  The  Swedes  only  possess  one  colony  —  the  small  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  only  about  25  square  miles  in  extent,  but  is 
very  fertile.  It  has  no  springs,  nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is  supplied 
by  the  rain,     Population  between  8,000  and  9,000. 
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Table  of  the  Population  of  the  French  Colonies,  and  of  their  Commerce  with  France.  —  {Montv&an, 
Essai  de  Statistique  sur  les  Colonies,  Pieces  Justijicatives,  No.  5.) 


1 

Colonies. 

Population  in  1829  or  according 

Commerce  with 
France. 

Navigation. 

Cod  of  the  French 

Real  Value,  1831. 

Entered. 

Cleared  out. 

Fisheries. 

Whites. 

People  of  Colour. 

Total. 

Imports 

into 
France. 

Exports 

from 
France. 

Ships. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Ships. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Imported 
in  1831. 

Official 
Value. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

^•orth  America. 
Saint  Pierre  and") 
.AIiquelon,1831  ]• 
The  Antilles. 
Martinique  (Jan.  1 
1.1832)             -1 
GuaaeIoupe(Jan.l 
1.18r,l)           -1 
iiouth  America. 
Cayenne  (Jan.  1.-) 
1832)      -          -]• 
Africa. 
Bourbon  (Jan.  1.1 
1830)    -           -]■ 
Senegal  (1825)      - 

Asia. 

French  factories"} 

in  India  (1825)i 

Total    - 

No. 
861 

9,410 
10,590 

1,291 

20,000 

1,021 

m. 

18,832 
10,772 

2,220 

11,500 
3,573 

•107,986 

No. 

80,753 
90,743 

19,173 

66,000 
12,297 

1,194 

No. 
861 

109/995 
112,111 

22,684 

97,500 
16,110 

110,201 

Francs. 
6,700,916 

20,123,584 
26,642,222 

2,442,158 

15,057,276 
3,445,087 

3,723,270 

Francs. 
476,117 

12,633,530 
12,146,853 

1,736,792 

5,732,908 
3,095,818 

753,235 

No. 
3 

154 
195 

29 

50 
29 

4 

No. 
353 

40,996 
47,623 

4,458 

15,122 
3,058 

No. 

136 
194 

23 

€2 
25 

No. 

35,037 
47,772 

4,056 

18,315 
2,706 

1,241 

Kilogr. 

1,744,618 
2,820,075 

131,157 

210,345 

Francs. 

436,155 
705,019 

32,789 

58,584 

43,419  156,073  270,160 

469,615 

79,133,603133,888,240 

464  1110,755    445 

109,127|  4,906,193 

1,226,549 

Able-bodied  blacks  of  both  sexes    -  194,141  individuals.  1  Colonies  for  colonial  produce  :  — Importations    64,265,250  francs.    1 
Old  men,  children,  and  sick            -     75,989        —             |                          Ditto                          Exportations     30,250,083    —          | 

Statement  of  the  Products  of  the  French  Colonies  imported  into  France,  and  entered  for  Consumption, 
and  of  the  Duties  charged  on  their  Introduction,  in  l^S\.  —  {Mo7ttveran,  No.  6.) 


Colonies  and 
Establishments. 

Suga^of 
Qualities. 

Coffee. 

Cacao. 

Cotton. 

Cloves 

and 
Spices. 

Annotto 

Indigo. 

Gum. 

Wax. 

Wood  of 
all  Kinds. 

Custom 
Duties. 

Guadeloupe 
Martinique    - 
Bourbon 
Cayenne      - 
Senegal 

Factories  in  India  - 

St.  Pierre  and  Fish- 

eriesof  Miquelon 

Total    - 

36^67^,836 
27,049,000 
16,229,003 
1,432,075 

'  43,023 
81,332,937 

6,582,833 

96l;480 
379,044 
761,814 
42,426 

'  47,282 

Kilogr. 

9,042 

157,110 

191 

22 

Kilogr. 
28,892 
5,117 
3,174 

169,520 

81,232 

"'•'-61 

24,318 

729 

18,112 

193,747 

KUogr. 
82,'l22 

Kilogr. 

282 
12,754 

Kilogr. 
677,040 

Kilogr. 
12,898 

Kilogr. 
241,042 
949,840 
31,995 
68,729 
93,285 

Francs. 

18,S13,.357 

13,845,765 

7,092,305 

851,408 

114,752 

424,608 

6,789 

2,199,646 

168,345 

268,935 

236,967 

82,122 

13,036|677,040 

12,898 

1,384,889 

41,148,984 

Produce      of     the 
French      colonies 
imported,  but  not 
entered    for    con- 
sumption, in  1831 

Total      - 

- 

938,317 

87,915,770 

2,199,646 

168,345 

268,935 

236,967 

82,122}   13,036  677,040j   12,898 

1,384,889 

42,087,301 

Value  in  francs   - 

52,749,462 

1,649,286116,442 

175,148 

2,369,670  164,244  130,360  947,8561  25,796 

346,222 '58674486*1 

N.B.  —  The  kilogramme  =  2'21bs.  avoirdupois. 

COLUMBO,  the  modern  capital  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island ;  lat.  6°  55'  N.,  Ion.  79"  45'  E.f  It  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fort,  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  which  is  a  light-house  97  feet  high.  In  1816,  the  population 
of  the  town  and  fort  was  24,664  ;  and  in  1831,  26,357 (  Columho  Journal,  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1832.)  The  houses  are  generally  only  one  story  high  ;  they  are  of  stone,  clay,  and 
lime ;  and  the  town  has  more  of  a  European  appearance  than  any  other  in  India.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  Cingalese.  In  1821,  there  were  only  32  Europeans  in 
the  place  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  remarkable  for  its 
equality  ;  and  though  very  humid,  the  climate  may,  on  the  whole,  be  esteemed  salu- 
l)rious  and  temperate.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Columbo  for  large  vessels,  but  only  an 
open  roadstead.  A  projecting  rock,  on  which  two  batteries  are  erected,  affords  shelter 
to  a  small  semicircular  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  having  a  wooden  quay  to  faci- 
litate the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  The  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
sloops  or  large  dhonies  to  come  alongside  the  quay;  those  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
lying  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it.  A  bar  of  sand,  on  some  parts  of  which  the 
water  is  not  more  than  7  feet  deep,  extends  from  the  projecting  rock  across  this  bay. 
The  channel  where  it  may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  class  of  ships  is  liable  to  shift ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season  that  they  venture  to  go  within  the 
bar.  The  outer  road  affords  secure  anchorage  for  half  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  when  the 
wind  blows  off  the  land:  during  the  other,  or  S.  W.  monsoon,  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  sea  on  shore,  the  road  is  very  far  from  safe ;  and  the  ships  that  frequent  it  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and  stand  out  to  sea.  —  (Millurn's  Orient.  Comm.  ; 

*  Allowing  for  bounty  on  exports. 

+  This  is  the  position  as  given  by  Hamilton.  According  to  Mr.  Steuart,  master  attendant  of  the  port,  it 
is  in  lat.  6«  57'  N.,  Ion.  79°  52'  E. 
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Hamilton's  Gazet,,  §-c.)  As  respects  its  harbour,  Col  umbo  is,  therefore,  very  inferior  to 
Trincomalee,  the  harbour  of  which  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  India : 
but  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  is  more  fertile ;  and  it  has  the  command  of 
an  internal  navigation,  stretching  in  a  lateral  direction  along  the  coast,  from  Putlam,  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  to  Caltura  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  partly  ob- 
tained by  rivers,  and  partly  by  canals.  Many  flat-bottomed  boats  are  employed  in  this 
navigation,  the  families  dependent  on  which  reside  mostly  on  board.  Nearly  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  from  Columbo ;  and  it  has  also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coasting  traffic. 

Moneys.  —The  rixdoUar  =  \s.  6d. ;  but  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England. 

Weights,  Measures,  8fc.  —  The  weights  are  divided  into  ounces,  pounds,  &c.,  and  are  the  same  as  in 
Great  Britain.  The  candy  or  bahar  =  500  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  461  lbs.  Dutch  Troy  weight.  The  principal 
dry  measures  are  seers  or  parrahs.  The  former  is  a  perfect  cylinder,  of  the  depth  and  diameter  under- 
mentioned :  — 

Depth.  Diameter. 

Seer  .  -  -    4'35  inches.  435 inches. 

The  parrah  is  a  perfect  cube,  its  internal  dimensions  being  every  way  \V51  inches. 

The  liquid  measure  consists  of  gallons,  and  their  multiples  and  sub-multiples.  150  gallons  =  1  leaguer  or 
logger. 

The  bale  of  cinnamon  consists  of  92|  lbs.  very  nearly. 


Rales  of  Pilotage  payable  by  all  Square-rigged  Vessels,  Sloops, 
or  Schooners,  at  the  Fortr  of  Columbo,  Trincomalee,  and 
Galle. 

L.    s.    d. 

Columbo       -  -  -  -  -    0    15    0 


Trincomalee  — 
Vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwards 
400  and  under  (iO  ) 
200      -        -      400 
100      -        -      200 
under  100 

Galle  — 
Vessels  of  600  tons 

400  and  under  600 
200  -  -  400 
100  -  -  200 
under  100 


For.  Back 

Bay. 

L.   s.    d. 

-200 

-  1  10    0 
-110 

-  0  10    6 
-060 


For  the  Inner 
Harbour. 
L.  s.  d. 
4  0  0 
3  0  0 
2  2  0 
1  1  0 
0  15    0 


-  .-5    0  0 

-  2    5  0 

-  1  10  0 

-  1     2  6 

-  015  0 


The  above  rates  of  pilotage  will  be  charged  to  all  vessels  KoinR 
into  the  inner  harbour  of  Trincomalee  and  the  harbour  of 
Galle,  whether  they  make  a  signal  for  pilot  or  not.  In  Co- 
lumbo and  Back  Bay,  at  Trincomalee,  the  charge  will  only  be 
made,  if  the  vessel  make  signal,  and  a  pilot  actually  repair  on 


Fees  on  Port  Clearances  payable  by  Merchant  Ships  and  Ves- 
sels, from  the  1st  Day  of  October,  1825. 
Square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  or  schooners ;  viz. 
Of  600  tons  or  upwards        .  -  - 

400  and  under  600 
200      -  -    400 

100      *        .    200  - 

under  100  -  -  - 

Dhonies;  viz. 

Of  30  garce  and  upwards 

25  garce  and  under  30  -  . 

20        -  -         25 

15        -  -        20  - 

10        -  -        1,5        - 

5        -  -        10  - 

under  5  -  -  - 

Exceptions — IManar  and  Jaffna  dhonies,  when  passing  fiora 
port  to  port  within  the  districts  they  belong  to,  or  from  Slanar 
to  Jaffna  Kaits  or  Point  Pedro,  or  vice  versd,  to  pay  half  of  the 
above  rates. 

Boats,  vessels,  or  dhonies,  certified  to  belong  to  any  port  of 
Ceylon,  being  under  the  5  garce  or  1,000  parrahs  burden,  are 
to  pay  as  follows  : —  ^_   g     j^ 

Under  50  parrahs  -  -  -  -    0    0    0 

50  and  under  200  parrahs,  or  1  garce        -  -    0    3    0 

1  garce  and  under  2  garce  -  -  -    0    5    0 

2  -  -        3 0     7    0 

3  -  .        4         -  -  -  -    0  10    0 

4  -  -        3  -  -  -    0  12    0 


L.    s. 

d. 

8    0 

0 

5  10 

0 

4     0 

0 

2  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

4     0 

0 

3     0 

0 

2  12 

6 

2     5 

0 

1  17 

6 

1     7 

0 

0  15 

0 

Sailing  Directions  and  Bemarks  on  the  Port  of  Columbo,  by  James  Sleuarf,  Esq.  Master  Attendant. 


The  land  about  Columbo  is  low  near  the  sea,  with  some 
liills  to  the  eastward  at  a  distance  in  the  country.  The  high 
mountain  having  on  it  a  sharp  cone,  called  Adam's  Peak, 
bears  from  Columbo  E.  7"  S.,  distant  12.J  leagues;  its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  feet, 
according  to  a  rough  trigonometrical  measurement  by  Colonel 
AVillerman.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  it  may  be  seen 
30  leagues.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  N.E.  monsoon, 
Adam's  Peak  is  generally  visible  in  the  morning,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  theS.VV. 
monsoon,  dense  vapours  generally  prevailing  over  the  island  at 
this  season. 

Ships  approaching  Columbo  in  the  night  have  a  brilliant 
.tght  to  direct  them,  which  is  exhibited  every  night  from  a 
light-house  in  the  fort;  the  height  of  the  light  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  97  feet,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  as  far 
as  the  light  appears  above  the  horizon. 

A  steep  bank  of  coral,  about  ^  a  mile  broad,  with  15  fathoms 
■water  on  it,  lies  7  miles  W.  from  Columbo,extending  northward 
towards  Negombo  (where  its  surface  is  sand),  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Columbo ;  outside  the  bank  the  water 
deepens  at  once  to  23  fathoms,  and  in  2  miles  to  28  fathoms, 
ereenish  sand,  which  is  not  far  from  the  edge  of  soundings. 
Within  the  bank  there  are  25  fathoms  gradually  shoaling 
towards  the  shore. 

A  bed  of  sunken  rocks,  called  the  Drunken  Sailor,  lies  S.W. 
hy  W.  ^  W.  from  Columbo  Light-house,  distant  1,000  yards. 
T  he  length  of  the  ledge  may  be  estimated  at  100  yards,  and  the 
breadth  20  yards ;  on  its  N.  end  a  small  spot,  about  the  size  of 
the  hull  of  a  20  ton  boat,  is  said  to  have  only  3  feet  water  on  it 
at  low  water  ;  but  during  several  recent  visits,  when  some  of 
the  coral  from  its  surface  was  brought  up,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  water  on  the  shallowest  part :  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  ledge  there  is  4,  5,  and  6  fathoms.  The 
sea  breaks  on  the  shallow  part  of  these  rocks  almost  constantly 
during  the  S.\V.  monsoon,  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case 
during  the  N.K.  monsoon. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Drunken  Sailor  is 
granite,  or  stone  of  the  same  description  as  the  rocks  on  the 
shore,  with  its  surface  incrustated  with  coral ;  if  there  ever 
was  so  little  water  as  3  feet  on  it,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
sinking. 

The  Drunken  Sailor  should  not  be  approached  under  9 
fathoms  during  the  night,  as  there  are  8  fathoms  very  near  to 
it,  and  in  its  stream  to  the  southward. 

In  the  N.E.  monsoon  of  1826,  the  E.I.Company'sbrigof  war 
Thetis  touched  on  the  Drunken  Sailor,  having  stood  too  close 
to  the  land  in  beating  up  to  the  anchorage  from  the  southward ; 
but  with  common  attention  to  the  depth  of  water  approaching 
the  rock,  it  may  be  easily  avoided. 

The  passage  within  the  Drunken  Sailor  is  clear,  and  some 
ships  have  sailed  through;  but  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
approaching  the  shore  so  very  near  at  this  point. 

The  Drunken  Sailor  lies  so  near  the  land,  and  so  far  to  the 


southward  of  the  anchorage  in  Columbo  road,  as  scarcely  to 
form  any  impediment  to  ships  bound  to  or  from  Columbo. 

The  currents  off  Columbo  are  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ation ;  but  they  are  never  so  strong  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to 
ships,  which  may  have  to  communicate  with  the  shore  in  either 
monsoon  without  coming  to  anchor. 

Columbo  road  affords  good  anchorage,  free  from  foul  ground ; 
and  is  frequented  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  best  anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  S.AV.  winds 
from  April  to  October,  is  in  from  7  to  8  fathoms,  with  the 
light-house  bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  Dutch  church  E.  by  S.  In 
the  N.E.  monsoon  from  November  to  April,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  anchor  in  6^  fathoms,  with  the  light-house  bearing 
S.  or  S.  i  E.,  and  the  Dutch  church  E.S.E. 

Ships  requiring  pilots  to  conduct  them  to  the  anchorage 
should  make  the  usual  signal ;  the  charge  for  pilotage  is  \bs. 

The  bar  is  a  bank  of  sand  with  7  feet  water  on  its  shallowest 
part,  the  northern  extremity  being  about  400  yards  N.W.  of 
the  Custom-house  Point ;  small  vessels  that  draw  less  than  10 
feet  water,  ride  within  the  bar  protected  from  the  S.W.  wind 
and  sea. 

When  the  sea  is  high,  it  breaks  with  great  force  on  the  bar, 
and  renders  the  passage  from  the  shipping  in  the  outer  road 
dangerous  for  small  boats ;  the  native  boats  generally  pass 
out  and  in  to  the  southward  of  the  bar,  close  to  the  breakers 
on  the  rocky  point  of  the  Custom-house  ;  but  as  the  passage  is 
narrow,  it  should  not  be  attempted  by  strangers:  when  the  sea 
breaks  on  the  bar,  it  is  better  to  proceed  round  to  thenorth  ward 
of  the  bar,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  breakers. 

AVhat  is  strictly  understood  by  a  gale  of  wind,  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence at  Columbo :  this  may  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
equator.  The  strong  gales  which  blow  on  the  Malabar  coast  are 
felt  in  small  squalls,  and  a  high  sea,  but  there  is  scarcely  wind 
to  endanger  vessels  properly  found  in  ground  tackling ;  it  is  true, 
ships  have  sometimes  required  the  aid  of  a  second  anchor,  but 
in  most  cases  the  cause  has  been  attributable  to  some  defect  in 
the  first  anchor  or  cable,  a  light  anchor,  a«  anchor  breaking, 
a  short  chain,  or  the  chain  coming  unshackled :  an  instance 
occurred  in  Columbo  road,  of  two  ships  receiving  cargo  during 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  whose  chain  cables  came  unshackled 
twice ;  twice  did  it  occur  to  each  ship. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1831,  the  Hector  drove  in  a  squall  ; 
having  about  80  fathoms  of  chain  ahead,  they  let  go  the  second 
anchor ;  but  finding  the  ship  did  not  Immediately  bring  up, 
they  made  sail  and  shipped  their  cables :  this  ship  stood  out  of 
the  roads  under  double-reefed  fore  and  mizen  top-sails,  and 
from  its  size,  a  single-reefed  main  top-sail,  foresail,  fore  and 
main  trysails  and  driver,  and  returned  to  anchorage  on  the 
4th.  Instances  of  ships  putting  to  sea  are  rare,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  although  the  sea  is  high,  the  wind  is  not 
violent ;  and  as  at  these  times  the  rain  having  fallen  in  the 
interior,  strong  freshes  escape  to  the  S.W.,  from  the  Kalany 
Ganga ;  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Columbo  road  provts 
a  safe  anchorage. 
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Trade  and  Navigation  of  Ceylon. — The  quantity  and  estimated  value  ofthe  principal  articles  exported  from 
Ceylon  in  1830,  beginning  with  cinnamon,  the  most  important  ofall,  were  as  follow:  vi2.Cinnamon380,0(X)  lbs., 
value  142,500/. ;  arrack  739,472  gallons,  value  24,600/. ;  coir,  and  i-oir  ropes  and  cables,  1,499,453  lbs.,  value 
5,433/.  ;  cocoa  nuts  2,842,495,  value  2,528/. ;  cocoa  nut  oil  118,511  gallons,  value  8,992/. ;  chanks  and  chank 
rings 822,833 pieces,  value 3,089/. ;  plumbago  .W,629  lbs.,  value  180/.  ;  jaggery  292,283  lbs.,  value3,6G0/.  ;  coffee 
1,669,490  lbs.,  value  12,232/. ;  areca  nuts  3,348,972  lbs.,  value  12,064/.  ;  tobacco  and  sherroots  1,095,673  lbs., 
value  4,896/.  The  destination  and  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Ceylon  in  1830,  were,  to  Great  Britain, 
168,576/. ;  to  British  colonies,  including  India,  80,675/. ;  to  foreign  states,  1,536/.  ;  being,  in  all,  250,787/.  : 
but  to  this  has  to  be  added,  for  the  value  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  1830,  24,023/. ;  making  an  aggregate  sum  of 
274,810/. 

Ofthe  imports,  the  principal  are  rice  and  other  grain,  the  estimated  value  ofthe  quantity  imported  in 
1830  being  141,761/.  ;  the  next  article  of  importance  is  cotton  cloth,  mostly  brought  from  India,  estimated 
at  123,759/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  very  trifling  ;  their  entire  value  in  1830  being  only  esti- 
mated at  40,777/.  The  total  imports  during  that  year  amounted  to  349,581/. ;  of  which  274,576/.  were  from 
British  colonies,  including  India  and  China.* 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  Ceylon  inwards  in  1830  were  as  follow :  — 


From  Great  Britain. 

From  British  Colonies  and 
India. 

From  Foreign  States. 

Total. 

nr- 

Tons. 
3,911 

Ships. 

878 

Tons. 

60,157 

IS- 

Tons. 
12,962 

Ships. 

1,058 

Tons. 
77,030t 

Extent,  Population,  Revenue,  8fc.  of  Ceylon.  —  The  area  of  Ceylon  has  been  computed 
at  24,664  square  iniles.  Its  population  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  having  frequently 
been  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,000,  and  even  Mr.  Bertolacci  reckoned  it  at  1,500,000. 
—  (  View  of  Ceylon,  p.  65.)  But  it  was  found  hy  an  actual  enumeration  taken  in  1831, 
that  the  total  population  did  not  exceed  950,000,  of  which  about  6,600  where  whites.  It 
appears  from  the  official  accounts  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  1825,  that 
during  the  14  years  ending  with  1824,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  in  the 
island  amounted  to  1,365,452/.,  at  the  same  time  that  various  heavy  items  of  expense 
are  not  included  in  this  account.  But  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac 
for  1833,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  authority,  there  was,  during  the  3  years  ending 
with  1831,  an  aggregate  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  174,828/.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  differ  very  widely, 
for  the  period  to  which  they  apply,  from  those  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac  ;  so  much  so, 
that  while,  according  to  the  former,  there  was,  in  1822,  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  of  55,896/.,  there  was,  according  to  the  latter,  an  excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure of  15,323/.  !  Of  course,  we  do  not  presume  to  say  which  of  these  accounts  is 
most  to  be  relied  upon.  Probably  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  neither  is 
entitled  to  implicit  credit. 

A  part,  at  least,  ofthe  former  excess  of  expenditure  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  nature 
ofthe  establishment  kept  up  in  the  island  ;  which,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  expensive- 
ness,  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  beyond  what  was  really  required.  We  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  poverty 
and  backward  state  of  the  colony,  arising  from  the  perpetual  interference  of  government 
with  every  branch  of  industry.  All  the  restrictive  regulations  enacted  by  the  Dutch 
more  than  a  century  ago  were  kept  up  till  1832.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  the 
fishery  of  pearls  and  chanks,  the  digging  for  chaya  root,  the  felling  of  timber,  &c.  —  (see 
these  articles)  —  have  been  all  monopolised  by  government,  and  were  carried  on  exclusively 
either  by  its  servants  or  by  those  whom  it  had  licensed.  A  country  where  most  of 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  were  subjected  to  such  restrictions,  could  not  be  other- 
v,'ise  than  languishing.  We  believe,  too,  that  most  of  these  monopolies  have  not 
been  worth  the  expense  attending  them.  In  fact,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  island, 
including  land  rent,  customs,  cinnamon  monopoly,  &c.,  very  seldom  exceeds  360,000/.  a 
year ;  but  looking  at  its  extent,  its  fertility,  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  and 
the  advantage  it  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  cinnamon,  can  any  one  doubt  that,  were  it 
rightly  governed,  its  trade  and  revenue  would  be  far  greater  than  they  are  ?  Nothing  is 
v/anted  but  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  give  freedom  and  security  to  industry, 
and  the  imposition  of  moderate  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  to  increase  them  both  in 
a  very  high  degree. 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  government  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  at 
length  come  round  to  this  way  of  thinking ;  and  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
governor  (Sir  R.  W.  Horton),  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  has  been  relinquished, 
and  most  monopolies,  including  that  of  cinnamon,  been  thrown  up.  This  wise  and 
liberal  conduct  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  ofthe  most  beneficial  effects.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  exorbitant  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.  laid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  cinnamon  !  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  for  what  other  purpose  so 
oppressive  a  duty  could  be  imposed,  except  it  were  to  countervail  the  advantages  that 

*  Dr.  Colquhoun  (2d  ed.  p.  412.)  estimated  the  exports  of  Ceylon  at  1,500,000/.  a  year,  and  the  imports 
at  1,000,000/.  1     Perhaps  a  third  ofthe  Doctor's  estimates  are  about  equally  near  the  mark. 

t  No  accurate  returns  of  the  trade  of  Ceylon  for  1831  have  as  yet  (10th  of  October,  1833)  been  received 
in  England.    Those  given  in  the  papers  printed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1831,  are  really  for  1830. 
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would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  not,  however, 
possible  that  so  mischievous  an  impost  should  be  maintained.  —  (See  Cinnamon.) 
Amono-  other  improvements  recently  introduced  into  the  island,  may  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  a  mail  coach  from  Columbo  to  Candy. 

COLUMBO  ROOT  (Du,  Columbo  wortel ;  Yr.  Racine  de  Colombo;  Ger.  Columbo- 
wurzel ;  It.  Radice  di  Columbo;  Port.  Raiz  de  Columba ;  Sp.  Raiz  de  Columbo ;  Mo- 
samb.  Kalumb),  the  root  of  the  plant  of  that  name.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the 
Portuguese  from  Mosambique.  It  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  naturally  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  imported  in  circular  pieces,  from  ^  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
generally  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a  brownish 
colour  without,  and  a  brightish  yellow  within  ;  the  pith  is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly 
striped :  when  fresh,  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic ;  it  is  disagreeably  bitter,  and  slightly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  somewhat  resembling  mustard  that  has  been  too  long  kept. 
Choose  the  largest  pieces,  fresh,  and  of  a  good  colour,  as  free  from  worms  as  possible, 
rejecting  that  which  is  small  and  broken.  The  freight  is  calculated_at  16  cwt.  to  a  ton. 
—  ( Milburn's  Orient.   Com. ) 

COMBS  (Ger.  Kamme ;  Du.  Kammen  ;  Fr.  Peignes ;  It.  Peltini ;  Sp.  Peines ;  Rus. 
Grebn'd ;  Lat.  Pectines),  instruments  for  combing  the  hair,  sometimes  made  of  horns  of 
bullocks,  or  of  elephants'  and  sea-horses'  teeth ;  sometimes  also  of  tortoiseshell,  and 
sometimes  of  box  or  holly  wood. 

COMMERCE,  from  commutatio  mercium,  is  simply,  as  its  name  imports,  the  exchange 
of  commodities  for  commodities. 

I.   Origin  of  Commerce.  —  Mercantile  Classes. 
II.    Home  Trade. 
III.    Foreign   Trade. 
IV.    Restrictions  on   Commerce.  i 


I.   Origin  of  Commerce.  —  Mercantile  Classes.  » 

(1.)  The  Origin  of  Commerce  is  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilisation.  The  mo- 
ment that  individuals  ceased  to  supply  themselves  directly  with  the  various  articles  and 
accommodations  they  made  use  of,  that  moment  must  a  commercial  intercourse  have 
begun  to  grow  up  amongst  them.  For  it  is  only  by  exchanging  that  portion  of  the 
produce  raised  by  ourselves  that  exceeds  our  own  consumption,  for  portions  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  raised  by  others,  that  the  division  of  employments  can  be  introduced,  or 
that  different  individuals  can  apply  themselves  in  preference  to  different  pursuits. 

Not  only,  however,  does  commerce  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village  or 
parish  to  combine  their  separate  efforts  to  accomplish  some  common  object,  but  it  also 
enables  those  of  different  provinces  and  kingdoms  to  apply  themselves  in  an  especial 
manner  to  those  callings,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  the  district  or  country 
which,  they  occupy  gives  them  some  peculiar  advantage.  This  territorial  division  of 
labour  has  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  increase  the  wealth  and  acce- 
lerate the  civilisation  of  mankind.  Were  it  not  for  it,  we  should  be  destitute  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  which  we  now  possess  ;  while 
the  price  of  the  few  that  would  remain  would,  in  most  instances,  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. But  whatever  advantages  may  be  derived, — and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  either  their  magnitude  or  importance,  —  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  pecu- 
liar capacities  of  production  enjoyed  by  others,  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  commerce  as 
their  real  source  and  origin. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  this  article  with  respect  to  the  practical  details 
connected  with  the  different  departments  of  commerce.  These  will  be  found  under  the 
various  titles  to  which  they  refer.  Our  object,  at  present,  is  merely  to  show  the  nature 
and  influence  of  commerce  in  general,  and  of  the  restrictions  that  have  sometimes  been 
imposed  upon  it.  We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring,  first  of  all,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  services  performed  by  those  individuals  by  whom  commercial  under- 
takings are  usually  carried  on.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of 
the  home  trade,  or  of  the  intercourse  subsisting  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  country. 
In  the  third  place,  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of  foreign  trade,  or  of  that  intercourse 
which  subsists  amongst  individuals  belonging  to  different  countries.  After  these  topics 
have  been  discussed,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  has  been  termed  the  restric- 
tive system  ;  or  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  regulations  enacted  at  different  times, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  for  the  government  and  direction  of  commerce. 

(2.)  Mercantile  Classes.  — While  the  exchange  of  different  products  is  carried  on  by 
the  producers  themselves,  they  must  unavoidably  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  expe- 
rience many  inconveniences.  Were  there  no  merchants,  a  farmer  wishing  to  sell  his 
crop  would  be  obliged,  in   the  first  place,  to  seek  for  customers,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
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corn  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  quantities  as  might  suit  the  demands  of  the  various 
individuals  inclined  to  buy  it ;  and  after  getting  its  price,  he  would  next  be  obliged  to 
send  to  10  or  20  different  and,  perhaps,  remote  places,  for  the  commodities  he  wanted  to 
get  in  its  stead.  So  that  besides  being  exposed  to  a  world  of  trouble  and  inconvenience, 
his  attention  would  be  continually  diverted  from  the  labours  of  his  farm.  Under  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  work  of  production,  in  every  different  employment,  would  be  meet- 
ing with  perpetual  interruptions,  and  many  branches  of  industry  that  are  successfully 
carried  on  in  a  commercial  country  would  not  be  undertaken. 

The  establishment  of  a  distinct  mercantile  class  effectually  obviates  these  inconve- 
niences. When  a  set  of  dealers  erect  warehouses  and  shops  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  all  descriptions  of  commodities,  every  producer,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  seeking 
customers,  and  knowing  beforehand  where  he  may  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  such 
products  as  he  requires,  devotes  his  whole  tiine  and  energies  to  his  proper  business. 
The  intervention  of  merchants  gives  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  motion  to  the 
plough  and  the  loom.  Were  the  class  of  traders  annihilated,  all  the  springs  of  industry 
would  be  paralysed.  The  numberless  difficulties  that  would  then  occur  in  effecting  ex- 
changes would  lead  each  particular  family  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  the  articles  they 
had  occasion  for :  society  would  thus  be  thrown  back  into  primaeval  barbarism  and 
ignorance  ;  the  divisions  of  labour  would  be  relinquished ;  and  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  world  and  improve  our  condition  would  decline,  according  as  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  gratify  it.  What  sort  of  agricultural  management  could  be  expected  from 
farmers  who  had  to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  and  make  their  own  shoes  ?  And  what 
sort  of  manufacturers  would  those  be,  who  were  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  leave  the 
shuttle  for  the  plough,  or  the  needle  for  the  anvil?  A  society,  without  that  distinction 
of  employments  and  professions  resulting  from  the  division  of  labour,  that  is,  without 
commerce,  would  be  totally  destitute  of  arts  or  sciences  of  any  sort.  It  is  by  the  assist- 
ance each  individual  renders  to  and  receives  from  his  neighbours,  by  every  one  applying 
himself  in  preference  to  some  peculiar  task,  and  combining,  though  probably  without 
intending  it,  his  efforts  with  those  of  others,  that  civilised  man  becomes  equal  to  the 
most  gigantic  efforts,  and  appears  endowed  with  almost  omnipotent  power. 

The  mercantile  class  has  generally  been  divided  into  two  subordinate  classes  —  the 
wholesale  dealers,  and  the  retail  dealers.  The  former  purchase  the  various  products  of 
art  and  industry  in  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  or  are  least  valuable,  and  carry 
them  to  those  where  they  are  more  valuable,  or  where  they  are  more  in  demand ;  and 
the  latter,  having  purchased  the  commodities  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  or  the  producers, 
collect  them  in  shops,  and  sell  them  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  may  best 
suit  the  public  demand.  These  classes  of  dealers  are  alike  useful ;  and  the  separation 
that  has  been  effected  between  their  employments  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  divi- 
sions of  labour.  The  operations  of  the  wholesale  merchant  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  miner.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  makes  any  change  on  the  bodies  which  he 
carries  from  place  to  place.  All  the  difference  between  them  consists  in  this,  —  that  the 
miner  carries  them  from  below  ground  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  merchant 
carries  them  from  one  point  to  another  on  its  surface.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  value 
given  to  commodities  by  the  operations  of  the  wholesale  merchant  may  frequently  ex- 
ceed that  given  to  them  by  the  producers.  The  labour  or  expense  required  to  dig  a 
quantity  of  coal  from  the  mine,  does  not  exceed  what  is  required  for  its  conveyance  from 
Newcastle  to  London ;  and  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  and  costly  affair  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
timber  from  Canada  to  England,  than  to  cut  down  the  tree.  In  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  commerce  and  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  latter  give 
utility  to  matter,  by  bestowing  on  it  such  a  shape  as  may  best  fit  it  for  ministering  to 
our  wants  and  comforts ;  and  the  former  gives  additional  utility  to  the  products  of  the 
agriculturist  and  manufacturer,  by  bringing  them  from  where  they  are  of  comparatively 
little  use,  or  are  in  excess,  to  where  they  are  of  comparatively  great  use,  or  are 
deficient. 

If  the  wholesale  merchant  were  himself  to  retail  the  goods  he  has  brought  from 
different  places,  he  would  require  a  proportional  increase  of  capital ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  give  that  exclusive  attention  to  any  department  of  his  business, 
which  is  indispensable  to  its  being  carried  on  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  foi-  the  interest 
of  each  dealer,  as  of  each  workman,  to  confine  himself  to  some  one  business.  By  this 
means  each  trade  is* better  understood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner.  But  whether  carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  individuals  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  retailing  of  commodities  is  indispensable.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  cargo 
of  tea  should  be  imported  from  China,  or  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Jamaica.  Most  indi- 
viduals have  some  demand  for  these  articles ;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  private 
person,  even  in  London,  requiring  so  large  a  supply  of  them  for  his  own  consumption. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  retailed ;  that  is,  they  must  be  sold  in  such  quan- 
tities and  at  such  times  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  all  classes  of  consumers.     And  since 
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it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  necessary  business  will  be  best  conducted  by  a  class 
of  traders  distinct  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  their  em- 
ployment is  equally  conducive  as  that  of  the  others  to  the  public  interest,  or  that  it  tends 
equally  to  augment  national  wealth  and  comfort. 

II.   Home  Trade. 

The  observations  already  made  serve  to  show  the  influence  of  the  home  trade  in 
allowing  individuals  to  confine  their  attention  to  some  one  employment,  and  to  prosecute 
it  without  interruption.  But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the  establishment  of  the 
home  trade  is  advantageous.  It  is  so  in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  its  allowing  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  districts  of  the  empire  to  turn  their  labour  into  those  channels 
in  which  it  will  be  most  productive.  The  different  soils,  different  minerals,  and  different 
climates  of  different  districts,  fit  them  for  being  appropriated,  in  preference,  to  certain 
species  of  industry.  A  district,  like  Lancashire,  where  coal  is  abundant,  which  has  an 
easy  access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable  command  of  internal  navigation,  is  the  na- 
tural seat  of  manufactures.  Wheat  and  other  species  of  grain  are  the  natural  products 
of  rich  arable  soils ;  and  cattle,  after  being  reared  in  mountainous  districts,  are  most 
advantageously  fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  districts,  by  confining  themselves  to  those  branches  of  industry  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which  they  have  some  peculiar  capability,  and  exchanging 
their  surplus  produce  for  that  of  others,  will  obtain  an  incomparably  larger  supply  of  all 
sorts  of  useful  and  desirable  products,  than  they  could  do,  were  they  to  apply  themselves 
indiscriminately  to  every  different  business.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  advantageous  than  its  division  among  individuals.  A  person  may  be 
what  is  commonly  termed  Jack  of  all  trades ;  and  though  it  is  next  to  certain  that  he 
will  not  be  well  acquainted  with  any  one  of  them,  he  may  nevertheless  make  some  sort 
of  rude  efforts  in  them  all.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  same  soil  or  the  same 
minerals  to  every  different  purpose.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  country,  provided  it  were  divided  into  small  districts  without  any  inter- 
course with  each  other,  or  with  foreigners,  could  not,  how  well  soever  labour  might  be 
divided  among  themselves,  be  otherwise  than  poor  and  miserable.  Some  of  them  might 
have  a  superabundance  of  corn,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  wholly  destitute  of 
wine,  coal,  and  iron ;  while  others  might  have  the  largest  supplies  of  the  latter  articles, 
with  but  very  little  grain.  But  in  commercial  countries  no  such  anomalies  can  exist. 
Opulence  and  comfort  are  there  universally  diffused.  The  labours  of  the  mercantile 
classes  enable  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  apply  themselves  principally  to  those 
employments  that  are  naturally  best  suited  to  them.  Tliis  superadding  of  the  division 
of  labour  among  different  provinces  to  its  division  among  different  individuals,  renders 
the  productive  powers  of  industry  immeasurably  greater  ;  and  augments  the  mass  of 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  degree  that  could  not  previously  have 
been  conceived  possible,  and  which  cannot  be  exceeded  except  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  commerce. 

"  With  the  benefit  of  commerce,"  says  an  eloquent  and  philosophical  writer,  "  or  a 
ready  exchange  of  commodities,  every  individual  is  enabled  to  avail  himself,  to  the 
utmost,  of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  place ;  to  work  on  the  peculiar  materials  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  him ;  to  humour  his  genius  or  disposition,  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  task  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
mountain  may  betake  himself  to  the  culture  of  his  woods  and  the  manufacture  of  his 
timber  ;  the  owner  of  pasture  lands  may  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  his  herds ;  the 
owner  of  the  clay-pit  to  the  manufacture  of  his  pottery ;  and  the  husbandman  to  the 
culture  of  his  fields,  or  the  rearing  of  his  cattle.  And  any  one  commodity,  however  it 
may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the  accommodations  of  human  life,  may,  under  the  facility 
of  commerce,  find  a  market  in  which  it  may  be  exchanged  for  what  will  procure  any 
other  part,  or  the  whole  :  so  that  the  owner  of  the  clay-pit,  or  the  industrious  potter, 
without  producing  any  one  article  immediately  fit  to  supply  his  own  necessities,  may 
obtain  possession  of  all  that  he  wants.  And  commerce,  in  which  it  appears  that  com- 
modities are  merely  exchanged,  and  nothing  produced,  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  effects, 
very  productive,  because  it  ministers  a  facility  and  an  encouragement  to  every  artist  in 
multiplying  the  productions  of  his  own  art ;  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of  wealth 
in  the  world,  in  being  the  occasion  that  much  is  produced."  —  (Ferguson's  Principles  of 
Moral  Science,  vol.  ii.   p.  424.) 

The  roads  and  canals  that  intersect  a  country,  and  open  an  easy  communication  be- 
tween its  remotest  extremities,  render  the  greatest  service  to  internal  commerce,  and  also 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures.  A  diminution  of  the  expense  of  carriage  has,  in  fact, 
the  same  effect  as  a  diminution  of  the  direct  cost  of  production.  If  the  coals  brought 
into  a  city  sell  at  20.s.  a  ton,  of  which  the  carriage  amounts  to  a  half,  or  10s.,  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  event  of  an  improved  communication,  such  as  a  more  level  or  direct  road,  a 
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railway,  or  a  canal,  being  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals,  and  that  they  can,  by 
its  means,  be  imported  for  half  the  previous  expense,  their  price  will  immediately  fall  to 
15s.  a  ton;  just  as  it  would  have  done,  had  the  expense  of  extracting  them  from  the 
mine  been  reduced  a  half. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  merest  elements  of  political  science  is  aware  that  em- 
ployments are  more  and  xnore  subdivided,  that  more  powerful  machinery  is  introduced, 
and  the  productive  powers  of  labour  increased,  according  as  larger  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation congregate  together.  In  a  great  town  like  London,  Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  the 
same  number  of  hands  will  perform  much  more  work  than  in  a  small  village,  where  each 
individual  has  to  perform  several  operations,  and  where  the  scale  of  employment  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  extensive  and  complicated  machinery. 
But  the  great  towns  with  which  England  is  studded,  could  not  exist  without  our  im- 
proved means  of  communication.  These,  however,  enable  their  inhabitants  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  bulky  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mines  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  in  country  villages  ;  securing  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  concentration, 
with  but  few  of  its  inconveniences.  Roads  and  canals  are  thus  productive  of  a  double 
benefit;  for  while,  by  affording  comparatively  cheap  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturers, 
they  give  them  the  means  of  perfecting  the  divisions  of  labour,  and  of  supplying  propor- 
tionally cheap  manufactured  goods  ;  the  latter  are  conveyed  by  their  means,  and  at  an 
extremely  small  expense,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  The  direct  advantages 
which  they  confer  on  agriculture  are  not  less  important.  Without  them  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  carry  to  a  distance  sufficient  supplies  of  lime,  marl,  shells,  and  other  bulky 
and  heavy  articles  necessary  to  give  luxuriance  to  the  crops  of  rich  soils,  and  to  render 
those  that  are  poor  productive.  Good  roads  and  canals,  therefore,  by  furnishing  the 
agriculturists  with  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  manure,  reduce,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  producing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
to  market. 

In  other  respects,  the  advantages  ^-esulting  from  improved  communications  are  probably 
even  more  striking.  They  give  the  same  common  interest  to  every  different  part  of  the 
most  widely  extended  empire ;  and  put  down,  or  rather  prevent,  any  atteinpt  at  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers  of  particular  districts,  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  all  the  others.  Nothing  in  a  state  enjoying  great  facilities  of  communication  is 
separate  and  unconnected.  All  is  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  dependent.  Every  man 
naturally  gets  into  the  precise  situation  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill  ;  and  each,  co-oper- 
ating with  every  one  else,  contributes  to  the  utmo&t  of  his  power  to  extend  the  limits  of 
production  and  civilisation.  —  (  See  Roads.  ) 

Such  being  the  nature  and  vast  extent  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  home  trade, 
it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  legislatvire  to  give  it  every  proper  encoin-agement  and 
protection.  It  will  be  found  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  this  duty  is  rather 
negative  than  positive  —  that  it  consists  less  in  the  framing  of  regulations,  than  in  the 
removal  of  obstacles.  The  error  of  governments  in  matters  of  trade  has  not  been  that 
they  have  done  too  little,  but  that  they  have  attempted  too  much.  It  will  be  afterwards 
shown  that  the  encouragement  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  producers  of  certain 
species  of  articles  in  preference  to  others,  has  uniformly  been  productive  of  disadvantage. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  encouragement  which  a  prudent  and 
enlightened  government  bestows  on  industry,  will  equally  extend  to  all  its  branches ; 
and  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  removal  of  every  thing  that  may  in  any  respect 
fetter  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  individuals  to  engage  in  different 
employments.  All  regulations,  whatever  be  their  object,  that  operate  either  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  or  the  free  circu- 
lation of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to  check  the  division  of  employments  and  the  spirit  of 
competition  and  emulation,  and  must,  in  consequence,  lessen  the  amount  of  produce. 
The  same  principle  that  prompts  to  open  roads,  to  construct  bridges  and  canals,  ought 
to  lead  every  people  to  erase  from  the  statute  book  every  regulation  which  either  prevents 
or  fetters  the  operations  of  the  merchant,  and  the  free  disposal  of  capital  and  labour. 
Whether  the  freedom  of  internal  commerce  and  industry  be  interrupted  by  impassable 
mountains  and  swamps,  or  by  oppressive  tolls  or  restrictive  regulations,  the  eflfect  is 
equally  pernicious. 

The  common  law  and  the  ancient  statute  law  of  England  are  decidedly  hostile  to 
monopolies,  or  to  the  granting  of  powers  to  any  particular  class  of  individuals  to  fuinish 
the  market  witli  commodities.  Lord  Coke  distinctly  states,  "  that  all  monopolies  con- 
cerning trade  and  traffic  are  against  the  liberty  and  freedom  granted  by  the  great 
charter,  and  divers  other  acts  of  parliament  which  are  good  commentaries  upon  that 
charter."  —  (2  Inst.  63.)  And  he  affirms,  in  another  place,  that  "  Commercium  jure 
gentium  commune  esse  debet,  et  non  in  monopdium  et  privatum  paululorum  questum  conver- 
tendum.      Iniquum  est  aliis  permittere,  aliis  inhibere  mercaturam." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  country 
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in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  the  notion  that  the  crown  was  by  its  prerogative  entitled  to  dispense 
with  any  law  to  the  contrary,  and  to  establish  monopolies,  became  fashionable  among  the 
court  lawyers,  and  was  acted  upon  to  a  very  great  extent.  Few  things,  indeed,  occasioned 
so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  the  multiplication  of  monopolies ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  crown,  and  the  court  party  in  parlia- 
ment, the  grievance  became  at  length  so  intolerable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  statute 
of  16^4  (21  James  1.  c.  3.),  by  which  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences, 
for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures,  not  given  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  are  declared  to  be  "  altogether  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  void, 
and  of  none  effect.^''  This  statute  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and 
has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  the  monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  and 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  charters  of  bodies  legally  incorporated,  the  freedom  of 
internal  industry  has  ever  since  been  vigilantly  protected ;  full  scope  has  been  given 
to  the  principle  of  competition  ;  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  equal 
law ;  no  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  freest  transfer  of  commodities 
from  one  county  or  place  to  another ;  the  home  trade  has  been  perfectly  unfettered ;  and 
though  the  public  have  not  been  supplied  with  commodities  at  so  low  a  price  as  they 
might  have  obtained  them  for,  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  they 
have  obtained  them  at  the  lowest  price  that  would  suffice  to  pay  the  home  producers  the 
cost  of  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market.  It  is  to  this  freedom  that  the  com- 
paratively flourishing  state  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

III.   Foreign  Trade. 

What  the  home  trade  is  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  foreign  trade 
is  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Particular  countries  produce  only  particular  com- 
modities, and,  were  it  not  for  foreign  commerce,  would  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  but 
such  as  are  indigenous  to  their  own  soil.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  reflected 
on  the  subject,  to  imagine  what  a  vast  deduction  would  be  made,  not  only  from  the 
comforts,  but  even  from  the  necessaries,  of  every  commercial  people,  were  its  intercourse 
with  strangers  put  an  end  to.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain 
we  owe  to  our  intercourse  with  others  a  full  half  or  more  of  all  that  we  enjoy.  We  are 
not  only  indebted  to  it  for  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  and  for  supplies  of  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  the  precious  metals,  &c.  ;  but  we  are  also  indebted  to  it  for  most  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  now  cultivate.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that  foreign 
commerce  supplies  us  with  an  immense  variety  of  most  important  articles,  of  which  we 
must  otherwise  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  it  enables  us  to  employ  our  industry  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  sure  to  be  most  productive,  and  reduces  the  price  of  almost  every 
article.  We  do  not  misemploy  our  labour  in  raising  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  in  culti- 
vating tobacco,  or  in  forcing  vines  ;  but  we  employ  ourselves  in  those  departments  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  which  our  command  of  coal,  of  capital,  and  of  improved  machinery, 
give  us  an  advantage ;  and  obtain  the  articles  produced  more  cheaply  by  foreigners,  in 
exchange  for  the  surplus  produce  of  those  branches  in  which  we  have  a  superiority  over 
them.  A  commercial  nation  like  England  avails  herself  of  all  the  peculiar  facilities  of 
production  given  by  Providence  to  diffei'ent  countries.  To  produce  claret  here  is 
perhaps  impossible ;  and  at  all  events  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  unless  at  more  than 
100  times  the  expense  required  for  its  production  in  France.  We  do  not,  however, 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  derivable  from  its  use ;  and  to  obtain  it,  we  have  only  to 
send  to  France,  or  to  some  country  indebted  to  France,  some  article  in  the  production 
of  which  we  have  an  advantage,  and  we  get  claret  in  exchange  at  the  price  which  it 
takes  to  raise  it  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  One  country  has  peculiar 
capacities  for  raising  corn,  but  is  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  wine,  silk,  and  tea; 
another,  again,  has  peculiar  facilities  for  raising  the  latter,  but  is  destitute  of  the  former ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  country  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  any 
considerable  variety  of  commodities  of  domestic  growth.  Non  omnis  fert  omnia  tellus. 
Providence,  by  giving  to  each  particular  nation  something  which  the  others  want,  has 
evidently  intended  that  they  should  be  mutually  dependent  upon  one  another.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  cceteris  paribus,  those  must  be  the  richest  and  most  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  sort  of  useful  and  desirable  accommodation,  who  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace  with  the  greatest  success,  and  deal  with  all  the  world  oil  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

"  The  commerce  of  one  country  with  another  is,  in  fact,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  able 
and  profound  writer,  *'  merely  an  extension  of  that  division  of  labour  by  which  so  many 
benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  human  race.  As  the  same  country  is  rendered  the 
richer  by  the  trade  of  one  province  with  another ;  as  its  labour  becomes  thus  infinitely 
more  divided  and  more  productive  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  as  the  mutual 
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supply  to  each  other  of  all  the  accommodations  which  one  province  has,  and  another 
wants,  multiplies  the  accommodations  of  the  whole,  and  the  country  becomes  thus  in  a 
v/onderful  degree  more  opulent  and  happy ;  the  same  beautiful  train  of  consequences  is 
observable  in  the  world  at  large,  —  that  great  empire  of  which  the  different  kingdoms 
and  tribes  of  men  may  be  regarded  as  the  provinces.  In  this  magnificent  empire,  too, 
one  province  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of  accommodation,  and  another 
province  to  another :  by  their  mutual  intercourse  they  are  enabled  to  sort  and  distribute 
their  labour  as  most  peculiarly  suits  the  genius  of  each  particular  spot.  The  labour  of 
the  human  race  thus  becomes  much  more  productive,  and  every  species  of  accommodation 
is  afforded  in  much  greater  abundance.  The  same  number  of  labourers,  whose  efforts 
might  have  been  expended  in  producing  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of  home-made 
luxuries,  may  thus,  in  Great  Britain,  produce  a  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  other  places,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of 
Britain  to  furnish,  which  will  purchase  for  her  an  accumulation  of  the  luxuries  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  not  a  greater  proportion  of  her  population  employed  in 
administering  to  her  luxuries,  in  consequence  of  her  commerce  ;  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  less ;  but  their  labour  is  infinitely  more  productive :  the  portion  of  commodities 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  acquire  by  means  of  the  same  labour,  is  vastly  greater." 

—  (Mill's  Commerce  defended,  p.  38.) 

What  has  been  already  stated  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
that  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  that  whatever  one  nation  may  gain  by  her  foreign 
commerce,  must  be  lost  by  some  one  else.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  how  such  a  notion 
should  ever  have  originated.  Commerce  is  not  directly  productive,  nor  is  the  good  de- 
rived from  it  to  be  estimated  by  its  immediate  effects.  What  commercial  nations  give  is 
uniformly  the  fair  equivalent  of  what  they  get.  In  their  dealings  they  do  not  prey 
upon  each  other,  but  are  benefited  alike.  The  advantage  of  commerce  consists  in  its 
enabling  labour  to  be  divided,  and  giving  each  people  the  power  of  supplying  themselves 
with  the  various  articles  for  which  they  have  a  demand,  at  the  lowest  price  required  for 
tlieir  production  in  those  countries  and  places  where  they  are  raised  with  the  greatest 
facility.  We  import  wine  from  Portugal,  and  cotton  from  America,  sending  in  exchange 
cloth  and  other  species  of  manufactured  goods.  By  this  means  we  obtain  two  very  im- 
portant articles,  which  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  produce  at  home,  and  which  we 
could  not,  certainly,  produce,  except  at  an  infinitely  greater  cost.  But  our  gain  is  no  loss 
to  the  foreigners.  They  derive  precisely  the  same  sort  of  advantage  from  the  transaction 
that  we  do.  We  have  very  superior  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  they  get  from  us 
cloth,  hardware,  and  other  important  articles,  at  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced 
in  this  country,  and  consequently  for  far  less  than  their  direct  production  would  have  cost 
them.  The  benefits  resulting  from  an  intercourse  of  this  sort  are  plainly  mutual  and 
reciprocal.  Commerce  gives  no  advantage  to  any  one  people  over  any  other  people ; 
but  it  increases  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  all  in  a  degree  that  could  not  previously 
have  been  conceived  possible. 

But  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in  multiplying  and  cheapening  conveniences 
and  enjoyments,  vast  as  it  most  certainly  is,  is  perhaps  inferior  to  its  indirect  influence 

—  that  is,  to  its  influence  on  industry,  by  adding  immeasurably  to  the  mass  of  desirable 
articles,  by  inspiring  new  tastes,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  invention  by  bringing 
each  people  into  competition  with  foreigners,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their 
arts  and  institutions. 

The  apathy  and  languor  that  exist  in  a  rude  state  of  society  have  been  universally 
remarked.  But  these  uniformly  give  place  to  activity  and  enterprise,  according  as  man 
is  rendered  familiar  with  new  objects,  and  is  inspired  with  a  desire  to  obtain  them.  An 
individual  might,  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  furnish  himself  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  commodities  essential  to  his  subsistence ;  and  if  he  had  no  desire  to  obtain 
others,  or  if  that  desire,  however  strong,  could  not  be  gratified,  it  would  be  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  he  should  be  laborious,  inventive,  or  enterprising.  But,  when  once  excited,  the 
wants  and  desires  of  man  become  altogether  illimitable ;  and  to  excite  them,  no  more  is 
necessary  than  to  bring  new  products  and  new  modes  of  enjoyment  within  his  reach. 
Now,  the  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  every  facility  to  the  most  extensive  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  The  markets  of  a  commercial  nation  being  filled  with  the  various 
commodities  of  every  country  and  every  climate,  the  motives  and  gratifications  which 
stimulate  and  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  are  proportionally  augmented.  The 
husbandman  and  manufacturer  exert  themselves  to  increase  their  supplies  of  raw  and 
manufactured  produce,  that  they  may  exchange  the  surplus  for  the  products  imported 
from  abroad.  And  the  merchant,  finding  a  ready  demand  for  such  products,  is  prompted 
to  import  a  greater  variety,  to  find  out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  constantly  to  afford 
new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition,  and  consequently  to  the  enterprise  and 
industry,  of  his  customers.  The  whole  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  body  are  thus 
called  into  action;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  commodities — a  passion  which  has  some- 
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times  been  ignorantly  censured  —  becomes  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  wealth  and 
civilisation. 

Not  only,  however,  does  foreign  commerce  excite  industry,  distribute  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  enable  them  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  but  it  also  distributes  the  gifts 
of  science  and  of  art,  and  gives  to  each  particular  country  the  means  of  profiting  by  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  others  as  much  as  by  those  of  her  own  citizens.  The 
ingenious  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Whitney,  of  the  United  States,  for  separating  cotton 
wool  from  the  pod,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of  our  principal 
manufactures,  has  been  quite  as  advantageous  to  us  as  to  his  own  countrymen.  And 
the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Wedgwood,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  articles  we  send  abroad,  have  been  as  advantageous  to  our  foreign  customers 
as  to  ourselves.  Commerce  has  caused  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  be  universally 
diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  science  to  be  conveyed  to  the  remotest 
corners.  Its  humanising  influence  is,  in  this  respect,  most  important ;  while,  by  making 
each  country  depend  for  the  means  of  supplying  a  considerable  portion  of  its  wants  on 
the  assistance  of  others,  it  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  remove  a  host  of  the 
most  baleful  prejudices,  and  to  make  mankind  regard  each  other  as  friends  and  brothers, 
and  not  as  enemies.  The  dread,  once  so  prevalent,  of  the  progress  of  other  nations  in 
wealth  and  civilisation,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal. 
While  every  people  ought  always  to  be  prepared  to  resist  and  avenge  any  attack  upon 
their  independence  or  their  honour,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  real  prosperity 
will  be  best  secured  by  their  endeavouring  to  live  at  peace.  "  A  commercial  war,  whether 
crowned  with  victory  or  branded  with  defeat,  can  never  prevent  another  nation  from 
becoming  more  industrious  than  you  are ;  and  if  they  are  more  industrious  they  will 
sell  cheaper ;  and  consequently  your  customers  will  forsake  your  shop  and  go  to  theirs. 
This  will  happen,  though  you  covered  the  ocean  with  fleets,  and  the  land  with  armies. 
The  soldier  may  lay  waste ;  the  privateer,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will  make 
poor ;  but  it  is  the  eternal  law  of  Providence  that  *  the  hand  of  the  diligent  can  alone 
make  rich.^  " —  (  Tucker's  Four  Tracts,  p.  41.   3d  ed.) 

Mr.  Hume  has  beautifully  illustrated  the  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of  that  spirit 
of  industry  and  enterprise  resulting  from  the  eager  prosecution  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  "  Men,"  says  he,  "  are  then  kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their 
reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour ;  enlarges  its  powers  and  faculties ;  and,  by  an 
assiduity  in  honest  industry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Banish  those  arts  from  society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  and, 
leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence, 
which  never  is  agreeable  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  spirits^ 
exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

"  Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements  in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  that 
they  commonly  produce  some  refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  the  one  be  carried  to 
perfection,  without  being  accompanied  in  some  degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age 
which  produces  great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets,  usually 
abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and  ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the  arts ; 
and  the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  ferment- 
ation, turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  science. 
Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished ;  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  crea- 
tures, to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body. 

"  The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  sociable  do  men  become ;  nor  is  it 
possible  that,  when  enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they 
should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  live  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into  cities  ; 
love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their 
taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise,  vanity 
the  foolish,  and  pleasure  both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  every  where  formed  ; 
both  sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner  ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So  that  beside  the  improvements  they  receive  from  know- 
ledge and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  pleasure  and 
entertainment.  Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity  are  linked  together  by  an  indis- 
soluble chain  ;  and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more  polished,  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages."  — 
{Essay  of  Refinement  in  the  Arts.} 
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Most  commercial  treatises,  and  most  books  on  political  economy,  contain  lengthened 
statements  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  derived  from  the  home  and  foreign  trade. 
But  these  statements  are  almost  always  bottomed  on  the  most  erroneous  principles.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  which  the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  country 
exchange  with  each  other,  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  they  ex- 
change with  foreigners  :  but  this  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  enough  to  show  that 
the  home  trade  is  proportionally  more  advantageous.  Commerce,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  source  of  wealth.  The  mere  exchange  of  commo- 
dities adds  nothing  to  the  riches  of  society.  The  influence  of  commerce  on  wealth  con- 
sists in  its  allowing  employments  to  be  separated  and  prosecuted  without  interruption. 
It  gives  the  means  of  pushing  the  divisions  of  labour  to  the  furthest  extent ;  and  supplies 
mankind  with  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  all 
sorts,  than  could  have  been  produced,  had  individuals  and  nations  been  forced  to  depend 
upon  their  own  comparatively  feeble  efforts  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  And  hence, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  advantageousness  of  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  the  real 
questions  to  be  decided  are,  which  of  them  contributes  most  to  the  division  of  labour  ? 
and  which  of  them  gives  the  greatest  stimulus  to  invention  and  industry  ?  These  ques- 
tions do  not,  perhaps,  admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  truth  is,  that  both 
home  trade  and  foreign  trade  are  most  prolific  sources  of  wealth.  "Without  the  former, 
no  division  of  labour  could  be  established,  and  man  would  for  ever  remain  in  a  barbarous 
state.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  most  indispensable  ;  but  the  length  to 
which  it  could  carry  any  particular  country  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  would  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  Great  Britain  been  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  strangers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  we  should  have  been  at  this  day  advanced  beyond  the  point 
to  which  our  ancestors  had  attained  during  the  Heptarchy  !  It  is  to  the  products  and 
the  arts  derived  from  others,  and  to  the  emulation  inspired  by  their  competition  and 
example,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we  have  already 
made,  as  well  as  for  that  we  are  yet  destined  to  make. 

Dr.  Smith,  though  he  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  has,  notwithstanding,  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  more 
for  the  public  advantage  that  capital  should  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  *^han  in  foreign 
trade,  on  the  ground  that  the  capitals  employed  in  the  former  are  more  frequently  re- 
turned, and  that  they  set  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  motion  than  those  employed  in. 
the  latter.  But  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  rate  of  profit  which 
different  businesses  yield  is  the  only  test  of  their  respective  advantageousness.  —  (Prin^ 
ciples  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  pp.  160 — 180.)  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  capital 
will  not  be  employed  in  foreign  trade,  unless  it  yield  as  much  profit  as  could  be  made  by 
employing  it  at  home.  No  merchant  sends  a  ship  to  China,  if  it  be  in  his  power  ta 
realise  a  larger  profit  by  sending  her  to  Dublin  or  Newcastle ;  nor  would  any  one  build 
a  ship,  unless  he  expected  that  the  capital  so  laid  out  would  be  as  productive  as  if  it  were 
employed  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  more  or  less  rapid  return  of  capital  is 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  If  the  average  rate  of  profit  be  10  per  cent.,  arx 
individual  who  turns  over  his  capital  10  times  a  year,  will  make  one  per  cent,  of  profit 
each  time  ;  whereas  if  he  turns  it  only  once  a  year,  he  will  get  the  whole  10  per  cent, 
at  once.  Competition  reduces  the  rate  of  nett  profit  to  about  the  same  level  in  all 
businesses ;  and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  those  who  employ  themselves  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  capital  is  most  rapidly  returned,  do  not,  at  an  average,  gain  more  than 
those  who  employ  themselves  in  the  departments  in  which  the  returns  are  most  distant. 
No  one  is  a  foreign  merchant  because  he  would  rather  deal  with  foreigners  than  with  his 
own  countrymen,  but  because  he  believes  he  will  be  able  to  employ  his  capital  more 
advantageously  in  foreign  trade  than  in  any  other  business :  and  while  he  does  this,  he 
is  following  that  employment  which  is  most  beneficial  for  ^the  public  as  well  as  for 
himself. 

IV.  Restrictions  on  Commerce. 

The  statements  already  made,  by  explaining  the  nature  and  principles  of  commercial 
transactions,  are  suflficient  to  evince  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  them  to  any  species 
of  restraint.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  restrictions  are  founded  on  false  principles. 
When  individuals  are  left  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  they  naturally 
resort  to  those  branches  of  industry  which  they  reckon  most  advantageous  for  themselves; 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  these  are  the  very  branches  in  which  it  is  most  for  the  public 
interest  that  they  should  be  employed.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
government  can  judge  better  as  to  what  sort  of  transactions  are  profitable  or  otherwise 
than  private  individuals,  its  regulations  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  use,  and  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly injurious.  But  any  such  pretension  on  the  part  of  government  would  be 
universally  scouted.  It  is  undeniably  certain  that  a  regard  to  our  own  interest  is,  if  not 
an  unerring  guide  to  direct  us  in  such  matterp.  at  least  incomparably  better  than  any 
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other.  If  the  trade  with  a  particular  country  or  in  a  particular  commodity  be  a  losing 
one,  or  merely  a  less  profitable  one  than  others,  it  is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  pass  an  act 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on,  as  it  would  be  to  interfere  to  prevent  individuals 
from  selling  their  labour  or  their  commodities  below  tJie  market  price.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  all  regulations  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  of  any  branch  of  industry, 
are  either  useless  or  pernicious.  They  are  useless,  when  they  are  intended  to  protect  the 
interest  of  individuals  by  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  disadvantageous  businesses ; 
and  pernicious,  when  they  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  those  that  are  advantageous. 
The  self  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  is  the  only  safe  principle  to  go  by  in  such  matters. 
When  the  acts  of  the  legislature  are  in  unison  with  it,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
them,  save  only  that  they  might  as  well  not  exist ;  but  whenever  they  are  inconsistent 
with  it  —  that  is,  whenever  they  tend  to  divert  capital  and  industry  into  channels,  into 
which  individuals,  if  left  to  their  own  discretion,  would  not  have  carried  them  —  they  are 
decidedly  injurious. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  confer,  by  means  of  a  restrictive  regulation,  an 
advantage  on  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  advantageous  in  a  public  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  by  its  influence  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  to  decide  concerning  it.  If  the  exclusion  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad,  in 
order  to  encourage  its  manufacture  at  home,  raise  its  price  in  the  home  market,  that  cir- 
cumstance will,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  advantageous  to  those  engaged  in  its  production. 
But  is  it  not  clear  that  all  that  is  thus  gained  by  them,  is  lost  by  those  who  purchase 
the  article  ?  To  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  exclusion  of  commodities  that  are  compara- 
tively cheap,  to  make  room  for  those  that  are  comparatively  dear,  can  be  a  means  of 
enriching  a  country,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  people's  wealth  might  be  increased 
by  destroying  their  most  powerful  machines,  and  throwing  their  best  soils  out  of  cul- 
tivation. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  though  this  might  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  cominodities 
produced  at  home,  it  is  materially  different  when  the  commodity  excluded  came  to  us 
from  abroad.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  case  the  exclusion  of  foreign  produce  increases  the 
demand  for  that  produced  at  home,  and  consequently  contributes  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour ;  so  that  the  rise  of  price  it  occasions  is,  in  this  way,  more  than  balanced  by 
the  other  advantages  which  it  brings  along  with  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  though  the 
demand  for  one  species  of  produce  may  be  increased  by  a  prohibition  of  importation,  the 
demand  for  some  other  species  is  sure  to  be  at  the  same  time  equally  diminished.  There 
is  no  jugglery  in  commerce.  Whether  it  be  carried  on  between  individuals  of  the  same 
country,  or  of  different  countries,  it  is  in  all  cases  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reci- 
procity. Those  who  will  not  buy  need  not  expect  to  sell,  and  conversely.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  export  without  making  a  corresponding  importation.  We  get  nothing  from  the 
foreigner  gratuitously :  and  hence,  when  we  prevent  the  importation  of  produce  from 
abroad,  we  prevent,  by  the  very  same  act,  the  exportation  of  an  equal  amount  of  British 
produce.  All  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  commodities  ever  effects,  is  the  substitution 
of  one  sort  of  demand  for  another.  It  has  been  said,  that  "  when  we  drink  beer  and 
porter  we  consume  the  produce  of  English  industry,  whereas  when  we  drink  port  or 
claret  we  consume  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  to  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  the  prejudice  of  our  countrymen!"  But^  how 
paradoxical  soever  the  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  is  not  at  bottom  any  real 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  What  is  it  that  induces  foreigners  to  supply  us  with 
port  and  claret  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  —  We  either  send  directly  to  Portugal  and 
France  an  equivalent  in  British  produce,  or  we  send  such  equivalent,  in  the  first  place  to 
South  America  for  bullion,  and  then  send  that  bullion  to  the  Continent  to  pay  for  the 
wine.  And  hence  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-  day,  that  the  Englishman  who  drinks 
only  French  wine,  who  eats  only  bread  made  of  Polish  wheat,  and  who  wears  only  Saxon 
cloth,  gives,  by  occasioning  the  exportation  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  British  cotton, 
hardware,  leather,  or  other  produce,  the  same  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  his 
countrymen,  that  he  would  give  were  he  to  consume  nothing  not  immediately  produced 
at  home.  A  quantity  of  port  wine  and  a  quantity  of  Birmingham  goods  are  respectively 
of  the  same  value ;  so  that  whether  we  directly  consume  the  hardware,  or,  having  ex- 
changed it  for  the  wine,  consume  the  latter,  must  plainly,  in  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
British  labour  is  concerned,  be  altogether  indifferent. 

It  is  absolutely  nugatory,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  encourage  industry  at  home  by 
^•estraining  importation  from  abroad.  We  might  as  well  try  to  promote  it  by  inter- 
dicting the  exchange  of  shoes  for  hats.  We  only  resort  to  foreign  markets,  that  we  may 
supply  ourselves  with  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  or  that  require  more 
labour  to  produce  them  here,  than  is  required  to  produce  the  equivalent  exported  to  pay 
for  them.  It  is,  if  any  thing  can  be,  an  obvious  contradiction  and  absurdity  to  attempt 
to  promote  wealth  or  industry  by  prohibiting  an  intercourse  of  this  sort.  Such  pro- 
hibition, even  when  least  injurious,   is  sure  to  force  capital  and  labour  into  less  pro-« 
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ductive  channels ;  and  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  foreign  demand  for  one  species  of 
produce,  quite  as  much  as  it  extends  the  home  demand  for  another. 

It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  a  restriction  on  importation  from  abroad  does  no 
more  than  substitute  one  sort  of  employment  for  another.  Its  usual  effect  is  both  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  capital,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities.  A  country 
rarely  imports  any  commodity  from  abroad  that  may  be  as  cheaply  produced  at  home. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  articles  bought  of  the  foreigner  could  not  be 
directly  produced  at  home,  without  a  much  greater  outlay  of  capital.  Suppose  that  we 
import  1.000,000/.  worth  of  any  commodity,  that  its  importation  is  prohibited,  and  that 
the  same  quantity  of  produce  cannot  be  raised  in  this  country  for  less  than  1,200,000/. 
or  1,500,000/.:  in  a  case  of  this  sort, — and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  99  out  of 
every  100  instances  in  which  prohibitions  are  enacted,  —  the  prohibition  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  consumers  of  the  commodity,  as  if,  supposing  it  not  to  have  existed, 
they  had  been  burdened  with  a  peculiar  tax  of  200,000/.  or  500,000/.  a  year.  But,  had 
such  been  the  case,  what  the  consumers  h)st  would  have  gone  into  the  coffers  of  the 
treasury,  and  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  repealing  an  equal  amount  of  other 
taxes ;  whereas,  under  the  prohibitory  system,  the  high  price,  being  occasioned  by  an 
increased  difficulty  of  production,  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  one.  So  that,  instead  of 
gaining  any  thing  by  such  a  measure,  the  public  incurs  a  dead  loss  of  200,000/.  or 
500,000/.  a  year. 

We  have  said  that  a  prohibition  of  importation  may  be  productive  of  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  the  home  producers  of  the  prohibited  article.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
remark  that  this  advantage  cannot  continue  for  any  considerable  time,  and  that  it  must 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  distress.  Were  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  put  an  end 
to,  that  circumstance,  by  narrowing  the  supply  of  silk  goods,  and  raising  their  prices, 
would,  no  doubt,  be,  in  the  first  instance,  advantageous  to  the  manufacturers,  by  ele- 
vating their  profits  above  the  common  level.  But  the  consequence  would  be,  that  those 
already  engaged  in  the  trade  would  immediately  set  about  extending  their  concerns ;  at 
the  same  time  that  not  a  few  of  those  engaged  in  other  employments  would  enter  a 
business  which  presented  such  a  favourable  prospect:  nor  would  this  transference  of 
capital  to  the  silk  manufacture  be  stopped,  till  such  an  increased  supply  of  silks  had  been 
brought  to  market  as  to  occasion  a  glut.  This  reasoning  is  not  founded  upon  hypothesis, 
but  upon  the  widest  experience.  When  a  business  is  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  a  restriction  on  importation,  it  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  home  market,  and  is 
incapable  of  further  extension.  It  is,  in  consequence,  particularly  subject  to  that  fluc- 
tuation which  is  the  bane  of  industry.  If,  owing  to  a  change  of  fashion,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  demand  be  increased,  then,  as  no  supplies  can  be  brought  from  abroad,  prices 
suddenly  rise,  and  the  manufacture  is  rapidly  extended,  until  a  reaction  takes  place, 
and  prices  sink  below  their  usual  level :  and  if  the  demand  decline,  then,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  abroad  for  the  superfluous  goods,  their  price  is  ruinously  depressed,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  businesses  deepest  entrenched  behind 
ramparts  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  such  as  the  silk  trade  previously  to  1825,  the 
West  India  trade,  and  agriculture  since  1815,  have  undergone  the  most  extraordinary 
vicissitudes ;  and  have  been  at  once  more  hazardous  and  less  profitable  than  the  businesses 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  fair  and  free  competition. 

A  prohibition  against  buying  in  the  cheapest  markets  is  really,  also,  a  prohibition 
against  selling  in  the  dearest  markets.  There  is  no  test  of  high  or  low  price,  except  the 
quantity  of  other  produce  for  which  an  article  exchanges.  Suppose  that,  by  sending  a 
certain  quantity  of  cottons  or  hardware  to  Brazil,  we  might  get  in  exchange  1 50  hhds. 
of  sugar,  and  that  the  same  quantity,  if  sent  to  Jamaica,  would  only  fetch  100  hhds.  ;  is 
it  not  obvious,  that  by  preventing  the  importation  of  the  former,  we  force  our  goods  to  be 
sold  for  two  thirds  of  the  price  they  would  otherwise  have  brought  ?  To  suppose  that  a 
system  productive  of  such  results  can  be  a  means  of  increasing  wealth,  is  to  suppose  what 
is  evidently  absurd.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  restrictive  regulation,  which  has  been  long 
acted  upon,  and  under  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  capital  is  employed,  ought  not 
to  be  rashly  or  capriciously  repealed.  Every  change  in  the  public  economy  of  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be  gone  about  cautiously  and  gradually.  Adequate  time  should  be  given 
to  those  who  carry  on  businesses  that  have  been  protected,  either  to  withdraw  from  them 
altogether,  or  to  prepare  to  withstand  the  fair  competition  of  foreigners.  But  this  is  all 
that  such  persons  can  justly  claim.  To  persevere  in  an  erroneous  and  oppressive  system, 
merely  because  its  abandonment  might  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to  individuals, 
would  be  a  proceeding  inconsistent  with  every  object  for  which  society  is  formed,  and 
subversive  of  all  improvement. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  commodities  being  imported  from 
abroad,  after  the  abolition  of  a  protecting  regulation,  that  were  previously  produced 
at  home,  the  workmen  and  those  engaged  in  their  production  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
parish.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.     We  mav,   by  giving  freedom  to  commerce, 
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change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  thereby 
change  its  quantity.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  restrictions,  our  imports 
were  increased  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000Z.,  our  exports,  it  is  certain, 
must  be  augmented  to  the  same  extent :  so  that  whatever  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
labour  might  be  experienced  in  certain  departments  would  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  others. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  restrictions  on  com- 
merce, but  it  is  not  more  valid  than  the  rest.  Taxation  may  be  heavy,  and  even  op- 
pressive J  but  so  long  as  it  is  impartially  and  fairly  assessed,  it  equally  affects  all  branches 
of  industry  carried  on  at  home,  and  consequently  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
enactment  of  regulations  intended  to  protect  any  particular  business.  And  to  propose 
to  protect  all  branches  of  industry  from  foreign  competition,  is,  in  effect,  to  propose  to 
put  a  total  stop  to  commerce ;  for  if  nothing  is  to  be  imported,  nothing  can  be  exported. 
The  imposition  of  moderate  duties  on  foreign  commodities,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  is 
quite  another  thing.  Many  of  these  form  among  the  very  best  subjects  of  taxation; 
and  when  the  duties  on  them  are  confined  within  proper  bounds,  — that  is,  when  they  are 
not  so  high  as  to  exert  any  injurious  influence  upon  trade,  or  to  occasion  smuggling  and 
fraud,  —  they  cannot  fairly  be  objected  to. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  by  those  who  assert,  on  general  grounds,  that  restrictions 
are  inexpedient,  that  it  would  be  unwise,  on  the  part  of  any  country,  to  abolish  them 
until  she  had  obtained  a  security  that  those  imposed  by  her  neighbours  would  also  be 
abolished.  But  the  reasons  that  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  this  statement  are  not 
entitled  to  the  least  weight.  It  is  our  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  markets,  without  being,  in  any  degree,  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  others.  If 
they  consent  to  repeal  the  restrictions  they  have  laid  on  commerce,  so  much  the  better. 
But  whatever  others  may  do,  the  line  of  policy  we  ought  to  follow  is  clear  and  well 
defined.  To  refuse,  for  example,  to  buy  claret,  brandy,  &c.  from  the  French,  because  they 
lay  absurd  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  British  hardware,  cottons,  &c.,  would  not  be 
to  retaliate  upon  them,  but  upon  ourselves.  The  fact  that  we  do  import  French  wine  and 
brandy  shows  that  we  do  export  to  France,  or  to  some  other  country  to  which  France  is 
indebted,  an  equivalent,  in  some  sort,  of  British  produce.  The  fear  of  being  glutted 
with  foreign  products,  unless  we  secure  beforehand  a  certain  outlet  for  our  own,  is  the 
most  unfounded  that  can  be  imagined.  The  foreigner  who  will  take  nothing  of  ours, 
can  send  us  nothing  of  his.  Though  our  ports  were  open  to  the  merchants  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  the  exports  of  British  produce  must  always  be  equal  to  the 
imports  of  foreign  produce ;  and  none  but  those  who  receive  our  commodities,  either  at 
first  or  second  hand,  could  continue  to  send  any  thing  to  us. 

"  Les  etrangers  ne  peuvent  demander  ni  desirer  rien  mieux,  que  la  liberte  de  vous 
acheter  et  de  vous  vendre  chez  vous  et  dans  vos  colonies.  II  faut  la  leur  accorder,  non 
par  foiblesse  et  par  impuissance,  mais  parcequ'elle  est  juste  en  elle-meme,  et  qu'elle  vous 
est  utile.  lis  ont  tort  sans  doute  de  la  refuser  chez  eux :  mais  cette  faute  d'ignorance 
dont,  sans  le  savoir,  ils  sont  punis  les  premiers,  n'est  pas  un  raison  qui  doive  vous  porter 
a  vous  nuire  a  vous-nieme  en  suivant  cet  exemple,  et  a  vous  exposer  aux  suites  et  aux 
depenses  d'une  guerre  pour  avoir  la  vaine  satisfaction  d'user  des  represailles,  dont  I'effet 
ne  peut  manquer  de  retomber  survous,  etde  rendre  votre  commerce  plus  desavantageux." 
' — {Le  Trosne  de  V Ordre  Social,  p.  416.) 

There  are  some,  however,  who  contend,  that  though  restrictions  on  importation  from 
abroad  be  unfavourable  to  opulence,  and  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  nations  in 
arts  and  civilisation,  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  vindicated  on  other  grounds,  as  con- 
tributing essentially  to  independence  and  security.  The  short  and  decisive  answer  to 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  reciprocity  of  commerce.  It  does  not  enrich  one  individual  or 
nation  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  confers  its  favours  equally  on  all.  We  are  under  no 
obligations  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Russians,  or  any  other  people  with  whom  we  carry  on 
trade.  It  is  not  our  advantage,  but  their  own,  that  they  have  in  view  in  dealing  with  us. 
We  give  them  the  full  value  of  all  that  we  import ;  and  they  would  suffer  quite  as  much 
inconvenience  as  we  should  do  were  this  intercourse  put  an  end  to.  The  independence 
at  which  those  aspire  who  would  promote  it  by  laying  restrictions  on  commerce,  is  the 
independence  of  the  solitary  and  unsocial  savage ;  it  is  not  an  independence  productive 
of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  "  The  most  flourishing  states,  at  the  moment  of  their 
highest  elevation,  when  they  were  closely  connected  with  every  part  of  the  civilised  world 
by  the  golden  chains  of  successful  commercial  enterprise,  were,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  absolute  dependence.  It  was  not  till  all  these  connections 
were  dissolved,  and  they  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that  their  true  independence 
commenced !  Such  statements  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation.  There  is  a 
natural  dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other,  as  there  is  a  natural  dependence  of 
individuals  upon  each  other.  Heaven  has  so  ordered  it.  Some  soils,  some  climates, 
some  situations,  are  productive  exclusively  of  some  peculiar  fruits,   which  cannot  else- 
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where  be  profitably  procured.  Let  nations  follow  this  as  their  guide.  In  a  rich  and 
rising  community,  the  opulent  capitalists  may  be  as  dependent  upon  the  poor  labourers, 
as  the  poor  labourers  upon  the  opulent  capitalists.  So  it  is  with  nations.  The  mutual 
dependence  of  individuals  upon  each  other  knits  and  binds  society  together,  and  leads  to 
the  most  rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  the  same,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale,  with  the  mutual  dependence  of  nations. 
To  this  alone  do  we  owe  all  the  mighty  efforts  of  commerce ;  and  what  lights,  what 
generous  feelings,  and  multiplied  means  of  human  happiness,  has  it  not  every  where 
spread!"  —  (North  American  Review,  No.  57.) 

The  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  restrictive  regu- 
lations, were  set  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  great  work ;  and 
they  have  been  since  repeatedly  explained  and  elucidated.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true 
doctrines  upon  this  subject  have  no  where  been  better  stated  than  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  London  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  May,  1 820. 
This  document  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the  progress  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
views.  It  was  subscribed  by  all  the  principal  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  express  their  conviction,  that  the  repeal  of  every  protective  regulation  would 
be  for  the  public  advantage.  Such  an  address,  confirming,  as  it  did,  the  conclusions  of 
science,  by  the  approval  of  the  best  informed  and  most  extensive  merchants  of  the  world, 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  legislature.  During  the  last  10  years  several  most 
important  reforms  have  been  made  in  our  commercial  system ;  so  that,  besides  being 
the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  theory  of  commerce,  we  are  now  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  first  to  carry  it  into  eflfect.  No  doubt  our  trade  is  still  fettered  by  many 
vexatious  restraints ;  but  these  will  gradually  disappear,  according  as  experience  serves 
to  disclose  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  changes  already  made,  and  the  pernicious  opera- 
tion of  the  restrictions  that  are  still  allowed  to  continue. 

The  petition  now  referred  to,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons,  &c.,  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London, 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  enabling 
it  to  import  the  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  other 
countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export,  in  payment,  those  articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is 
better  adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best 
direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every 
merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"  That  a  policy  founded  on  these  principles  would  render  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange 
of  mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  and  is  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  government  of  this  and  every  other  country;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  Well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  productions  ;  thus  inflicting 
on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  commodities ;  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of 
harmony  among  states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

"  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  dis- 
couragement of  our  own  productions  to  the  same  extent :  whereas  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  although 
the  particular  description  of  production  which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition 
would  be  discouraged,  yet,  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  corre- 
sponding exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  bean  encouragement,  for  the  purpose  of  that  export, 
ation,  of  some  other  production  to  which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited  ;  thus  affording  at  least  an 
equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  beneficial,  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour. 

"That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  proved 
that,  while  all  operate  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  are  of  any  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  them  to  other  classes. 

"  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective  system,  not  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial 
protection  of  one  branch  of  industry  of  source  of  praductiou  against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a 
ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar  protection ;  so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  these 
restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  wero  followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short 
of  excluding  us  from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  argument,  which,  with 
corresponding  prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should  exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  be  brought 
forward  to  justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  productions  (unconnected  with 
public  revenue^  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  union,  or  among  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

"  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  lead  to  a  strong  presumptioni  that  the  distress,  which  now  so 
generally  prevails,  ia  considerably  aggravated  by  that  system  ;  and  that  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
the  earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  tlie  restraints  as  may  be  shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  the  public 
revenue. 

"  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti.commercial  principles  of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more 
importance  at  the  present  juncture ;  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  have  assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications  for 
further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations,  urging  the  example  and  authority  of  this  country, 
against  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  policy  of  such  measures.  And 
certainly,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will 
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apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us.  They  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capitaJ. 
and  machinery,  as  we  do  upon  their  comparative  exemption  from  taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

"  That  nothing  would  tend  more  to  counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  states,  than  the 
adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

"That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  the  removal  of 
particular  prohibitions,  or  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  states  in 
our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  con- 
cessions on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictions  would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own 
capital  and  industry,  because  other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations. 

"  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be  the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

"  That  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country,  on  every  occasion  of  such  con- 
cession or  relaxation,  a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained,  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound  principle  or 
standard,  to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might  be  referred ;  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which 
a  promulgation  of  such  just  views,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on 
the  policy  of  other  states. 

"  That  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  petitioners  do,  their  conviction  of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
restrictive  system,  and  in  desiring  every  practicable  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in  view  only  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only  subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  the  necessity  for 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the 
customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  sug- 
gested. But  it  is  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue,  against  all 
duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  competition,  and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that  of  protection,  that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 

"  May  it  therefore,"  &c. 

For  examples  of  the  practical  working  and  injurious  operation  of  restrictions,  see  the 
articles  Bordeaux,  Cadiz,  Cagliari,  Colony  Trade,  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade, 
Naples,  Timber,  &c.,  in  this  Dictionary ;  the  articles  on  the  American  Tariff  and  the 
French  Commercial  System  in  Nos.  96.  and  99.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  8th  of  February,  1830;  and  the  Petition  and  Memoire  d  VAppui,  addressed,  in 
1828,  by  the  landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

For  an  account  of  the  doctrines  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  import- 
ation and  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  see  the  articles  Balance  of  Trade,  and 
Exchange. 

For  an  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  and  imported  into  Great  Britain,  see 
Imports  and  Exports. 

COMPANIES.  In  commerce  or  the  arts,  a  company  is  a  number  of  persons 
associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  commercial  or  industrious  under- 
taking. When  there  are  only  a  few  individuals  associated,  it  is  most  commonly  called  a 
copartnery;  the  term  company  being  usually  applied  to  large  associations,  like  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.,  who  conduct  their  operations  by  means  of 
agents  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  Board  of  directors. 

Companies  have  generally  been  divided  into  two  great  classes  —  exclusive  or  joint 
stock  companies,  and  open  or  regulated  companies. 

1.  Exclusive  or  Joint  Stock  Companies.  —  By  an  institution  of  this  sort  is  meant  a 
company  having  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  divided  into  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
transferable  -shares,  managed  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  shareholders  by  a  body  of 
directors  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  them.  After  the  stock  of  a  company  of  this  sort 
has  been  subscribed,  no  one  can  enter  it  without  previously  purchasing  one  or  more 
shares  belonging  to  some  of  the  existing  members.  The  partners  do  nothing  individually  ; 
all  their  resolutions  are  taken  in  common,  and  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  directors  and 
those  whom  they  employ. 

According  to  tlie  common  law  of  England,  all  the  partners  in  a  joint  stock  company 
are  jointly  and  individually  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  They  may  make  arrangements  amongst  themselves,  limiting  their  obligations 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  but  unless  established  by  an  authority  competent  to  set  aside 
the  general  rule,  they  are  all  indefinitely  responsible  to  the  public.  Parliament  some- 
times limits  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  in  joint  stock  companies  established  by 
statute,  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  they  respectively  hold.  Charters  of  incorporation 
granted  by  the  Crown  were  also,  until  lately,  supposed  necessarily  to  have  this  effect  ; 
but  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  96.  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation 
by  which  the  members  of  corporate  bodies  may  be  made  individually  liable,  to  such  extent, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  may  be  deeined  expedient.  Hence 
charters  are  now  frequently  granted  for  the  purpose  merely  of  enabling  companies  to  suo 
and  be  sued  in  courts  of  law,  under  the  names  of  some  of  their  office-bearers,  without  in 
any  respect  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  to  the  public.  This  limitation 
cannot  be  implied  in  a  charter  any  more  than  in  an  act  of  parliament,  and  will  be  held 
not  to  exist  unless  it  be  distinctly  set  forth. 

"  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer, 
his  share  to  another  person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  company.  Each 
member,  however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and. 
demand  payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  common  stock.     In  a  joint  stock  com- 
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pany,  on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share  from  the  company ; 
but  each  member  may,  without  their  consent,  transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  vakie  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  always  the 
price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  in  any 
proportion,  than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the  company." 
—  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  238.) 

2.  Utility  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  —  Whenever  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  any 
undertaking  exceeds  what  may  be  furnished  by  an  individual,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  that  an  association  should  be  formed.  In  all  those 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  chances  of  success  are  doubtful,  or  where  a  lengthened  period 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  an  undertaking  can  be  completed,  an  individual,  though 
ready  enough  to  contribute  a  small  sum  in  connection  with  others,  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  very  little  inclined,  even  if  he  had  the  means,  to  encounter  the  whole 
responsibility  of  such  enterprises.  Hence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  companies  or 
associations.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  those  canals  by  which  every  part  of 
the  country  is  intersected,  for  the  formation  of  so  many  noble  docks  and  warehouses,  for 
the  institution  of  our  principal  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  for  many  other  establish- 
ments of  great  public  utility  carried  on  by  the  combined  capital  and  energies  of  large 
bodies  of  individuals. 

3.  Branches  of  Industry,  for  the  Prosecution  of  which  Joint  Stock  Companies  may  he 
advantageously  established.  —  In  order  to  ensure  a  rational  prospect  of  success  to  a  com- 
pany, the  undertaking  should  admit  of  being  carried  on  according  to  a  regular  systematic 
plan.  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  business  of  a  great  association 
must  be  conducted  by  factors  or  agents ;  and  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  their  duties  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  defined,  the  association  would  cease  to  have 
any  effectual  control  over  them,  and  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at  their  mercy.  An 
individual  who  manages  his  own  affairs  reaps  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  superior 
skill,  industry,  and  economy ;  but  the  agents,  and  even  directors,  of  joint  stock  companies 
labour,  in  most  cases,  entirely  or  principally  for  the  advantage  of  others ;  and  cannot 
therefore,  however  conscientious,  have  the  same  powerful  motives  to  act  with  energy, 
prudence,  and  economy.  "  Like,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they 
are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small  matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honour,  and  very 
easily  give  themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  profusion,  there- 
fore, must  always  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a 
company."  It  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  suffer  from  the  bad  faith,  as  well 
as  the  carelessness  and  extravagance  of  their  servants ;  the  latter  having,  in  many  instances, 
endeavoured  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  employers.  Hence 
the  different  success  of  companies  whose  business  may  be  conducted  according  to  a  nearly 
uniform  system,  —  such  as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  rail-road  companies, 
&c.  —  and  those  whose  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  regular  plan, 
and  where  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  those  employed. 
All  purely  commercial  companies,  trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  private  adventurers ; 
they  cannot  subject  the  agents  they  employ  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  in  distant 
countries  to  any  effectual  responsibility ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  abuses  that 
usually  insinuate  themselves  into  every  department  of  their  management,  no  such  com- 
pany has  ever  succeeded,  unless  when  it  has  obtained  some  exclusive  privilege,  or  been 
protected  from  competition. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned  would  seem  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  the  companies  established  in  this  country  for  the  prosecution  of  mining 
in  America.  This  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  regular  routine  system. 
Much  must  always  depend  on  the  skill  and  probity  of  the  agents  employed  at  the  mines ; 
and  it  must  plainly  be  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  directors  resident  in 
London  to  exercise  any  effectual  surveillance  over  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are  at  so 
great  a  distance.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  establishments  will  ever  be  so 
productive  to  the  undertakers,  as  if  they  had  been  managed  by  the  parties  themselves. 

The  Abbe  Morellet  has  given,  in  a  tract  published  in  1769  (Examen  de  la  Reponse  de 
M.  N.,  pp.  35 — 38.),  a  list  of  55  joint  stock  companies,  for  the  prosecution  of  various 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe  since  1600,  every  one 
of  which  had  failed,  though  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges.  Most  of  those  that 
have  been  established  since  the  publication  of  the  Abbe  Morellet's  tract  have  had  a 
similar  fate. 

But  notwithstanding  both  principle  and  experience  concur  in  showing  how  very  ill 
fitted  a  large  association  is  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  commercial  undertakings,  there 
are  cases  in  which  they  cannot  be  prosecuted  except  by  associations  of  this  sort,  and  when 
It  may  be  expedient  to  grant  them  certain  peculiar  privileges.  When,  owing  either  to 
the  disinclination  or  inability  of  government  to  afford  protection  to  those  engaged  in  any 
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particular  department  of  trade,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  defence  and 
security,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  such  indi- 
viduals as  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  measures,  or  to  bear  their  due  share  of  the  expense, 
required  for  the  common  protection  of  all.  The  Russian  Company,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  and  most  of  the  other  great  trading  companies 
which  have  existed  in  this  country,  seem  principally  to  have  grown  out  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed necessity  of  this  sort.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  safe  or  advantageous  intercourse 
Could  be  carried  on  with  barbarous  countries  without  the  aid  of  ships  of  war,  factories, 
interpreters,  &c.  And  as  government  was  not  always  able  or  willing  to  afford  this 
assistance,  the  traders  were  formed  into  companies  or  associations,  and  vested  with  such 
peculiar  privileges  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  prosecute  the  trade 
without  any  extrinsic  support.  "  When,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  a  company  of  merchants 
undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade  with  some  remote  and 
barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, and  to  grant  them,  in  case  of  success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can  recompense  them 
for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  afterwards 
to  reap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the 
same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor, 
and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly 
ought  certainly  to  determine  ;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  state."  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
vol.  iii.   p.  258.) 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  be  really  necessary,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that 
now  mentioned,  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  whether 
the  same  thing  might  not  be  more  advantageously  effected  by  the  establishment  of  an 
open  or  regulated  company. 

4.  Open  or  Regulated  Companies.  —  The  affairs  of  such  companies  or  associations  are 
managed  by  directors  appointed  by  the  members.  They  do  not,  however,  possess  a  com- 
mon or  joint  stock.  Each  individual  pays  a  fine  upon  entering  into  the  company,  and 
most  commonly  an  annual  contribution :  a  duty  applicable  to  the  business  of  the  company 
is  also  sometimes  charged  upon  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the  countries 
with  which  they  trade.  The  sums  so  collected  are  applied  by  the  directors  to  fit  out 
ambassadors,  consuls,  and  such  public  functionaries  as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial dealings,  or  to  build  factories,  maintain  cruisers,  &c.  The  members  of  such 
companies  trade  upon  their  own  stock,  and  at  their  own  risk.  So  that  when  the  fine,  or 
the  sum  payable  on  admission  into  a  regulated  company,  is  moderate,  it  is  impossible  for 
its  members  to  form  any  combination  that  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  their  profits 
above  the  common  level ;  and  there  is  the  same  keen  and  close  competition  amongst  them 
that  there  is  amongst  other  classes  of  traders.  A  regulated  company  is,  in  fact,  a  device 
for  making  those  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  bear  the  public  or  political 
expenses  incident  to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  them  to  conduct  their  own  business 
with  their  own  capital,  and  in  their  own  way. 

Should,  therefore,  government  at  any  time  refuse,  or  be  unable  to  afford,  that  protec- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
it  on,  their  formation  into  a  regulated  company  would  seem  to  be  the  most  judicious 
measure  that  could  be  adopted ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  obtain  for  them  that  protection 
which  is  indispensable,  without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise. 

The  African,  the  Levant,  and  some  other  branches  of  trade,  were  for  a  long  time  con- 
ducted by  open  or  regulated  companies.  These,  however,  have  been  recently  abolished : 
the  African  Company,  by  the  act  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  28. ;  and  the  Levant  Company,  by  the 
act  6  Geo.  4.   c.  S3.      The  Russia  Company  still  exists (See  Russia  Company.) 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  protection,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Dr.  Smith,  that  a  joint  stock  company  is  better  calculated  to  afford  it  than  a  regulated 
company.  The  directors  of  the  latter  having.  Dr.  Smith  alleges,  no  particular  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  for  behoof  of  which,  ships  of  war, 
factories,  or  forts,  have  to  be  maintained,  are  apt  to  neglect  them,  and  to  apply  their  whole 
energies  to  the  care  of  their  own  private  concerns.  But  the  interest  of  the  directors  of 
a  joint  stock  company  are,  he  contends,  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  those  of  the 
association.  They  have  no  private  capital  employed  in  the  trade ;  their  profits  must 
depend  upon  the  prudent  and  profitable  management  of  the  common  stock  ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  will  be  more  disposed  to  attend  care- 
fully to  all  the  means  by  which  the  prosperity  of  the  association  may  be  best  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  directors  of  joint  stock  companies  stop  at 
the  proper  point ;  having  almost  invariably  attempted  to  extend  their  commercial  dealings 
by  force,  and  to  become  not  only  merchants  but  sovereigns.      Nor  is  this  any  thing  but 
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what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  consideration  and  extensive  patronage 
accruing  from  such  measures  to  the  directors  is  generally  of  far  more  importance  to  them 
than  a  moderate  increase  of  the  dividends  on  their  stock.  Whenever  they  have  been 
able,  they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  employ  arms  to  advance  their  projects ;  and  instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  shops  and  factories,  have  constructed  fortifications,  embodied 
armies,  and  engaged  in  war.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case  with  regulated  companies. 
The  businesses  under  their  control  have  uniformly  been  conducted  in  a  comparatively 
frugal  and  parsimonious  manner ;  their  establishments  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  factories ;  and  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
schemes  of  conquest  and  dominion. 

And  hence,  considering  them  as  commercial  m,achines,  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there 
can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  regulated  over  a  joint  stock  company.  The 
latter  has  the  defect,  for  which  nothing  almost  can  compensate,  of  entirely  excluding 
individual  enterprise  and  competition.  When  such  a  company  enjoys  any  peculiar  privi- 
lege, it  naturally,  in  pursuing  its  own  interest,  endeavours  to  profit  by  it,  how  injurious 
soever  it  may  be  to  the  public.  If  it  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  any  particular 
country,  or  of  any  particular  commodity,  it  rarely  fails,  by  understocking  the  home  and 
foreign  mai-kets,  to  sell  the  goods  which  it  imports  and  exports  at  an  artificially  enhanced 
price.  It  is  not  its  object  to  employ  a  comparatively  large  capital,  but  to  make  a  large 
profit  on  a  comparatively  small  capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
in  burning  spices,  that  their  price  might  not  be  lowered  by  larger  importations,  is  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  such  associations  uniformly  and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily 
act.  All  individuals  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible  price  for  what  they 
have  to  sell ;  and  if  they  are  protected  by  means  of  a  monopoly,  or  an  exclusive  privilege, 
from  the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  others,  they  never  hesitate  about  raising  the  price  of 
their  products  to  the  highest  elevation  that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  allow  them ; 
and  thus  frequently  realise  the  most  exorbitant  profits. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  such  is  the  negligence,  profusion,  and 
peculation,  inseparable  from  the  management  of  great  commercial  companies,  that  even 
those  that  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  commerce  have 
rarely  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  article  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  that  association  has  lost  by  its  trade ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid 
derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  it  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist.  To  buy  in 
one  market ;  to  sell  with  profit  in  another ;  to  watch  over  the  perpetually  occurring 
variations  in  the  prices,  and  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities ;  to  suit  with 
dexterity  and  judgment  the  quantity  and  quaJity  of  goods  to  the  wants  of  each  market ; 
and  to  conduct  each  operation  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner ;  requires  a  degree  of 
unremitting  vigilance  and  attention,  which  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  from  the 
directors  or  servants  of  a  great  joint  stock  association.  Hence  it  has  happened,  over 
and  over  again,  that  branches  of  commerce  which  proved  ruinous  to  companies,  have 
become  exceedingly  profitable  when  carried  on  by  individuals. 

5.  Constitution  of  Companies.  —  When  application  is  made  to  parliament  for  an  act 
to  incorporate  a  number  of  individuals  into  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  useful  undertaking,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  concede  to  them  any  privileges  that 
may  be  rendered  injurious  to  the  public.  If  a  company  be  formed  for  the  construction 
of  ^  dock,  a  road,  or  a  canal,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  individuals  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking,  to  give  them  some  peculiar  privileges  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  But  if  other  persons  were  to  be  permanently  hindered  from  constructing  new- 
docks,  or  opening  new  lines  of  communication,  a  lasting  injury  might  be  done  to  the 
public.  It  may  be  highly  expedient  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing water  into  a  city ;  but  supposing  there  were  no  springs  in  the  vicinity,  other  than 
those  to  which  this  company  has  acquired  a  right,  they  might,  unless  restrained  by  the 
act  incorporating  them,  raise  the  price  of  water  to  an  exorbitant  height ;  and  make  large 
profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  In  all  cases  of  this 
sort ;  and  in  the  case,  indeed,  of  all  joint  stock  companies  established  for  the  formation 
of  canals,  railroads,  &c.  ;  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  limit  the  rates  charged  for  their 
services,  or  on  account  of  the  water,  ships,  goods,  &c.  conveyed  by  their  means,  and  also 
to  limit  the  dividends,  or  to  fix  a  maximum  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  augmented  : 
enacting,  that  if  the  rates  charged  by  the  company  produce  moi'e  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  dividend,  and  to  defray  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  aqueduct,  canal, 
&c.,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  reduce  them  till  they  only  yield  this  much  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  whole  surplus  above  paying  the  dividend  shall 
be  applied  to  purchase  up  the  stock  of  the  association,  so  that  ultimately  the  charges  on 
account  of  dividends  may  be  entirely  abolished.  Had  this  principle  been  acted  upon 
when  canals  first  began  to  be  formed  in  England,  the  carriage  of  goods  conveyed  by 
some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  communication  would  now  have  cost  almost  nothing; 
and  this  desirable  result  might  have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  now  suggested,  with- 
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out,  we  believe,  diminishing  in  any  degree  the  number  of  those  undertakings.  There 
are  few  who,  at  the  time  they  engage  in  such  enterprises,  suppose  that  they  will  yield 
more  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  ;  and  vast  numbers  will  always  be  disposed  to  engage  in 
them,  if  there  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  their  yielding  this  much.  Now,  when  such 
is  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  government  to  provide,  in  the  event  of  the  undertaking 
becoming  in  an  unexpected  and  unusual  degree  profitable,  that  the  public  should  derive 
some  advantage  from  it  ?  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  competition  can  reduce  profits  to 
the  common  level.  The  best,  perhaps  the  only  practicable,  line  for  a  canal  or  railroad 
between  any  two  places  will  be  appropriated  by  those  who  are  first  in  the  field  ;  who 
thus,  in  fact,  obtain  a  natural  monopoly  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  :  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  limiting  the  charges  and  dividends  :  without  discouraging  enterprise, 
it  affords  a  security  that  private  individuals  shall  not  reap  an  unusual  and  unlooked  for 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  companies  are  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  undertakings 
that  may  be  carried  on,  with  equal  advantage  to  the  public,  by  individuals ;  or  where 
there  are  no  very  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome,  or  risks  to  encounter ;  they  ought 
to  enjoy  no  privilege  whatever,  but  should  be  regarded,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  if 
they  were  mere  individuals. 

For  accounts  of  the  principal  joint  stock  and  regulated  companies  established  in  this 
country,  see  the  articles  Bank  of  England,  Docks,  East  India  Company,  Insurance, 
Russia  Company,  &c.  &c. 

6.  Companies  en  Commandite.  —  In  France  there  is  a  sort  of  companies  denominated 
societes  en  commandite.  A  society  of  this  description  consists  of  one  or  more  partners, 
liable,  without  limitation,  for  the  debts  of  the  company ;  and  one  or  more  partners,  or 
commanditaires,  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  they  have  subscribed.  A  coni' 
manditaire  must  not,  however,  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  the  company ;  if  he  do 
this,  he  loses  his  inviolability,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  names  of  the  partners  in  such  societies  must  be  published,  and  the  amount 
of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  commanditaires. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  partnerships  of  this  sort  into  this  country ;  but  it, 
seems  very  doubtful  v/hether  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  such  a  measure.  Partnei- 
ships  en  commandite  may  be  very  easily  abused,  or  rendered  a  means  of  defrauding  the 
public.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  imagine  that  the  commanditaires  can  be  prevented  from 
indirectly  influencing  the  other  partners  :  and  supposing  a  collusion  to  exist  amongst 
them,  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  divide  large  sums  as  profit,  when,  perhaps,  they 
had  really  sustained  a  loss;  and  to  have  the  bboks  of  the  association  so  contrived,  that 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  detect  the  fraud.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  in  France. 

7.  Civic  Companies,  or  Corporations.  —  Exclusive  of  the  companies  previously  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  ancient  companies  or  corporations  exist  in  this  and  most  other 
European  countries,  the  members  of  which  enjoy  certain  political  as  well  as  commercial 
privileges.  When  the  feudal  system  began  to  be  subverted  by  the  establishment  of 
good  order  and  regular  government  in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into 
certain  trades  or  corporations,  by  which  the  magistrates  and  other  functionaries  were 
chosen.  The  members  of  these  trades,  or  corporations,  partly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  privileges,  and  partly  to  provide  a  resource,  in  case  of  adversity,  for  themselves, 
acquired  or  usurped  the  power  of  enacting  by-laws  regulating  the  admission  of  new 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  set  about  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  as 
accident  or  misfortune  might  reduce  to  a  state  of  indigence.  Hence  the  origin  of 
apprenticeships,  the  refusal  to  allow  any  one  not  a  member  of  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
any  business  within  the  precincts  of  any  town  corporate,  and  the  various  regulations  that 
had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  the  fees  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  claimants  for  inrolment 
in  corporations.  For  a  lengthened  period  these  privileges  and  regulations  were  very 
oppressive.  Within  the  last  century,  however,  their  Influence  has  been  progressively 
diminishing.  In  France,  where  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the  system  had  attained  to 
a  very  great  height,  it  was'  entirely  swept  off  by  the  Revolution  :  and  though  corpo- 
rations still  exist  in  this  country,  they  have  been  stripped  of  several  of  their  peculiar  fran- 
chises ;  and  should  now,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  more,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of 
charitable  than  of  political  institutions.  It  would  be  well,  however,  were  they  reduced 
entirely  to  the  former  character  ;  and  were  the  tew  political  and  commercial  privileges, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  At  their  first  institu- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after,  corporations,  considered  as  political  bodies,  were  probably 
useful :  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  now  possess  any  special 
immunities,  they  tend  to  obstruct  that  free  competition  that  is  so  advantageous. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  drawn  up  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.,  then  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  laid 
before  Congress  in  1816,  sets  the  superior  advantages  resulting  from  the  unrestricted 
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freedom  of  industry  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  *'  No  cause,"  says  he,  "  has, 
perhaps,  more  promoted  in  every  respect  the  general  improvement  of  the  United  States, 
than  the  absence  of  those  systems  of  internal  restriction  and  monopoly  which  continue 
to  disfigure  the  state  of  society  in  other  countries.  No  laws  exist  here,  directly  or 
indirectly,  confining  men  to  a  particular  occupation  or  place,  or  excluding  any  citizen  from 
any  branch  he  may,  at  any  time,  think  proper  to  pursue.  Industry  is,  in  every  respect, 
free  and  unfettered ;  every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  profession,  and  manufacture, 
being  equally  open  to  all,  without  requiring  any  regular  apprenticeship,  admission,  or 
licence.  Hence  the  improvement  of  America  has  not  been  confined  to  the  improvement 
of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the  rapid  formation  and  settlement  of  new  states  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  but  her  citizens  have  extended  their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
carry  on  with  complete  success  even  those  branches  for  which  a  monopoly  had  heretofoi'e 
been  considered  essentially  necessary." 

There  is  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  article  Company,  a  list  of  the  different  Civic  Companies 
belonging  to  the  City  of  London,  in  which  the  periods  of  their  incorporation,  and  various 
other  important  particulars  with  respect  to  several  of  them,  are  specified. 

COMPASS  (Ger.  Ein  Kompass ;  Du.  Zeekompas ;  Da.  SUekompass ;  Sp.  Sjljcom- 
pass ;  Fr.  Boussole,  Compas  de  mer ;  It.  Bussola ;  Sp.  Aguja  de  marear ;  Port.  Com- 
passo  de  marear ;  Rus.  Kompass  horaheln'di),  or  mariner's  compass,  an  instrument  com- 
jjosed  of  a  needle  and  card,  by  which  the  ship's  course  is  directed.  The  needle,  with 
little  variation,  always  points  towards  the  north,  and  hence  the  mode  of  steering  by  the 
compass. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  the  compass  was  invented  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of 
the  once  famous  republic  of  Amalphi,  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  adopted  this  opinion,  and  regrets  that  contemporary  historians  furnish 
no  details  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  genius  society  is  so  deeply  indebted.  —  (^Hist. 
of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  8vo  ed.)  But  though  Gioia  may  have  made  improvements  on 
the  compass,  it  has  been  shown  that  he  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  discoverer. 
Passages  have  been  produced  from  writers  who  flourished  more  than  a  century  before 
Gioia,  in  which  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  is  distinctly 
pointed  out.  Not  only,  however,  had  this  singular  property  been  discovered,  but  also 
its  application  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  long  previously  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Old  French  writers  have  been  quoted  (Macpherson's  Antials  of  Commerce,  anno  1200  j 
Jiees's  Cyclopaedia),  that  seem  fully  to  establish  this  fact.  But  whatever  doubts 
may  exist  with  respect  to  them,  cannot  affect  the  passages  which  the  learned  Spanish 
antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  (^Qucstiones  Criticas,  p.  73 — 132.),  has  given 
from  a  work  of  the  famous  Raymond  LuUy  {De  Contemplatione)  published  in  1272. 
In  one  place  LuUy  says,  "  as  the  needle,  when  touched  by  the  magnet,  naturally 
turns  to  the  north  "  {sicut  acus  per  naturam  vertitur  ad  septentrionem  dum  sit  tacta 
a  magnete).  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  polarity  of 
the  needle  ;  and  the  followiog  passage  from  the  same  work  —  "  as  the  nautical  needle 
directs  mariners  in  their  navigation  "  (sicut  acus  nautica  dirigit  marinarios  in  sua  naviga- 
tione,  §-c.)  is  no  less  conclusive  as  to  its  being  used  by  sailors  in  regulating  their 
course.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  needle  Raymond 
LuUy  had  in  view  was  made  use  of  It  has  been  sufficiently  established — (see  the  autho- 
rities already  referred  to,  and  Azuni,  Dissertatioii  sur  V  Origine  de  la  Boussole,)  — that  it 
was  usual  to  float  the  needle,  by  means  of  a  straw,  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water ; 
and  Capmany  contends  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gioia  for  the  card,  and  tlie  method  now 
followed  of  suspending  the  needle ;  improvements  which  have  given  to  the  compass  all 
its  convenience,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  its  utility.  But  this  part  of  his  Dissertation, 
though  equally  learned  and  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  mariners  at  sea  could  have  availed  themselves  of  a  floating 
needle ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Gioia  had  considerably 
improved  the  construction  of  the  compass;  and  that,  the  Amalphitans  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  it  to  general  use,  he  was,  with  excusable  partiality,  represented  by  them, 
and  subsequently  regarded  by  others,  as  its  inventor. 

The  reader  will  not  consider  these  details  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  commerce,  which 
the  compass  has  done  so  much  to  extend.  "  Its  discovery,"  to  borrow  the  language  of 
I\Ir.  Macpherson,  "  has  given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. The  former  it  has  extended  to  every  shore  of  the  globe,  and  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied its  operations  and  beneficial  effects  in  a  degree  which  was  not  conceivable  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  latter  it  has  rendered  expeditious,  and  com- 
paratively safe,  by  enabling  the  navigator  to  launch  out  upon  the  ocean  free  from  the 
danger  of  rocks  and  shoals.  By  the  use  of  this  noble  instrument,  the  whole  world  has 
become  one  vast  commercial  commonwealth,  the  most  distant  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  brought  together  for  their  mutud  advantage,  ancient  prejudices  are  obliterated,  and 
mankind  are  civilised  and  enlightened."  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  366.) 
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COMPOSITION,  in  commerce,  commonly  implies  the  dividend  or  sum  paid  by  an 
insolvent  debtor  to  his  creditors,  and  accepted  by  them  in  payment  for  their  debts. 

CONEY  WOOL  (Ger.  Kaninchenwolle ;  Du.  Konynhair ;  Fr.  Poll  de  lapin ;  It. 
Pelo  di  ConigUo ;  Sp.  Conejuna),  the  fur  of  rabbits.  This  article  is  extensively  used 
in  the  hat  manufacture ;  and  besides  the  large  supplies  raised  at  home,  a  great  deal  is 
imported.  The  imports  usually  range  from  about  300,000  to  about  500,000  skins 
a  year ;  but,  in  1831,  they  exceeded  900,000,  while,  in  1827,  they  were  only  197,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern,  as  it  still  is  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  situated  an  a  triangular  point  of  land,  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  (Propontis),  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  Bosphorus,  or 
channel  leading  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  41°  O'  12''  N.,  Ion.  28°  59'  2"  E.  Population 
variously  estimated  at  from  300,000  to  600,000,  but  believed,  by  the  best  authorities,  to 
be  about  400,000.  The  situation  of  this  renowned  city  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  finest  imaginable.  Standing  on  the  narrow  straits  uniting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine  Seas,  she  at  once  commands,  and  is  the  entrepot  for,  the  com- 
merce between  them.  The  harbour,  whence  the  Turkish  court  has  taken  the  appellation 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  most  excellent.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  inlet,  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  stretching  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  which  it  divides  from  the  suburbs 
of  Galata  and  Pera.  It  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  can 
accommodate  more  than  1,000  sail.  The  strong  current  that  sets  through  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  strikes  against  Seraglio  Point  —  (see  Plan);  apart  of  the  water, 
being  in  consequence  forced  into  the  harbour,  runs  along  its  south-western  side  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrows — (see  Plan), — till,  arriving  at  its  extremity,  it  escapes 
by  the  opposite  side.  In  the  middle  the  water  is  still.  On  leaving  the  port,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  well  over  to  the  northern  side ;  for  otherwise  the  ship  might  be  taken  by  the 
current,  and  driven  on  Seraglio  Point.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  current  has  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
city,  by  scouring  the  harbour,  and  carrying  away  the  filth  and  ballast  by  which  it  must 
otherwise  have  been  long  since  choked  up.  The  distance  across  from  Seraglio  Point  to 
the  opposite  suburb  of  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile. 
Within  less  than  J  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  tower 
and  light-house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Leander.  Foreigners  reside  in 
Galata,  Pera,  and  the  suburbs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour ;  and  it  is  there, 
consequently,  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on.  The  quays  are  good, 
and  ships  lie  close  alongside. 

The  Bosphorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  runs  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  about 
15  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from'  1^^  to  •!•  mile.  It  is  swept  by  a  rapid  current,  which 
it  requires  a  brisk  gale  to  stem,  and  has  throughout  a  great  depth  of  water.  The 
Hellespont,  or  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  leading  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  is  about  13  leagues  in  length.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.E.  Where  nar- 
rowest, it  is  little  more  than  a  mile  across.  It  also  is  swept  by  a  strong  current,  and  has 
deep  water  throughout. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  part  of  Constantinople  and  its  port  is  copied,  without  reduction, 
from  the  beautiful  plan  of  the  city  and  Bosphorus,  drawn  and  engraved  by  M.  MerzofF 
Robert  of  Munich,  and  published  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  this  city. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  appearance  of  the  city  when  seen  from  the 
sea,  but  on  landing  the  illusion  vanishes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  ill-paved  and 
irregular.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  effective  system  of  police,  and  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary attention  to  cleanliness,  they  are  extremely  filthy ;  and  are  infested  with  herds  of 
dogs,  and  also  with  rats,  which  perform  the  functions  of  scavengers.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  fires  are  very  frequent.  Most  of  these  happen  designedly  ; 
the  burning  of  a  few  hundred  houses  being  deemed  the  readiest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  making  the  government  aware  of  the  public  dissatisfaction,  and  of  procuring  a 
redress  of  grievances ! 

Monet/.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120  aspers.  The  Turkish  coin,  has  been  so 
much  degraded,  that  the  piastre,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  worth  2s.  sterling,  is  now  worth  little  more 
than  ^d.     A  bag  of  silver  (kefer)  =:  500  piastres,  and  a  bag  of  gold  (kitze)  =  30,000  piastres. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — The  commercial  weights  are  — 176 drams  =  1  rottolo ;  2272  rottoli  =  1  oke ; 
6  okes  =  1  batman  ;  7^  batmans  =:  1  quintal  or  cantaro  =  124457  (124|  very  nearly)  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois =  56-437  kilogrammes  =  116  527  lbs.  of  Hamburgh.  The  quintal  of  cotton  is  45  okes  =  127'2  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The  pik,  or  pike,  is  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  greater,  called  kalebi'or  arschim- 
used  in  the  measurement  of  silks  and  woollens,  is  very  near  28  inches  (27'9).  The  lesser,  called  endese, 
used  in  the  measuring  of  cottons,  carpets,  &c.  =:  27  inches.  Hence  100  long  piks  =  77498  English 
yards,  and  100  short  piks  =  75'154  do.  But  in  ordinary  commercial  affairs,  the  pik  is  estimated  at  |  of 
an  English  yard. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the  Mslox  or  killow  —  0941  of  a  Winchester  bushel ;  8^  kisloz  =  1  quarter.  The 
fortin  —  4  kisloz. 

Oil  and  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  alma  or  meter  —  \  gallon  3  pints  English  wine  measure.  The 
alma  of  oil  should  weigh  8  okes.  —  {Nelkenbreclier  and  Dr.  Kelly.) 

The  Port  Charges  on  account  of  English  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fixed 
by  treaty  at  300  aspers,  neither  more  nor  less. 
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References  to  Plan.  —  A,  Seragli 
The  arrows  show  the  direction  of 


io  Point :  B,  Galata  ;  C,  Scutari ;  D,  Tower  and  lighthouse  of  Leander. 
the  currents.    The  soundings  are  in  fathoms. 


Trade,  §-c.  —  Owing  to  the  vicious  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  disorganised 
state  of  the  empire,  the  trade  of  Constantinople  is  very  far  from  being  so  extensive  as 
might  be  supposed  from  its  situation  and  population.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  iron, 
timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea;  and  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn, 
tin,  tin  plates,  woollens,  silks,  cutlery,  watches  and  jewellery,  paper,  glass,  furniture, 
indigo,  cochineal,  &c.  from  England  and  other  European  countries.  Corn  and  coffee 
are  imported  from  Alexandria;  but  a  good  deal  of  Brazil  and  West  India  coffee  is  also 
imported,  particularly  in  American  bottoms.     Sugar  is  partly  imported  from  the  East,  but 
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principally  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are  very  trifling,  consisting  of  silk,  car- 
pets, hides,  wool,  goats'  hair,  potashes,  wax,  galls,  bullion  and  diamonds,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  Ships  carrying  goods  to  Constantinople,  either  return  in  ballast,  or  get 
return  cargoes  at  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Salonica,  &c.,  on  which  places  they  frequently  pro- 
cure bills  at  Constantinople.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English,  French,  and 
other  European  merchants  (denominated  Franks),  and  of  Armenians  and  Greeks. 
Bargains  are  negotiated  on  their  account  by  Jew  brokers,  some  of  whom  are  rich. 

Commercial  Policy  of  the  Turks.  —  It  is  singular  that  as  respects  commerce,  the  policy 
of  the  Turkish  government,  whether  originating  in  design  or  carelessness,  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise.  "  No  restrictions,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  are  laid  on  commerce, 
except  in  the  instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  exporting  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
support  of  human  ]ife  to  foreign  countries,  especially  from  the  capital,  where  alone  it  is 
rio-orously  enforced ;  and  this  impolitic  restraint  will  no  doubt  be  removed,  when  the 
Turkish  government  shall  become  sensible,  that  what  is  intended  as  the  means  of 
securing  abundance,  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  cause  of  that  scarcity  which  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced. With  this  one  exception,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.  Every 
article  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth  or  manufacture  is  conveyed  into  every  port,  and 
over  every  province,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  On  this  subject  I  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  may  appeal 
to  every  foreign  or  native  merchant  in  Turkey  for  its  general  truth."  —  {Present  State 
of  Turkey,  vol.  i.   p.  82.) 

The  duties,  too,  are  extremely  moderate,  being  only  three  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  as 
as  much  on  exports ;  so  that  in  almost  all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations, 
Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilised  European  powers ;  and  this 
she  has  done  in  a  very  able  manner,  in  an  oflBcial  paper  published  in  the  Moniteur 
Ottoman,  in  September,  1832.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  very  interesting 
document. 

"  It  is  recognised  throughout  Europe  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  great  majority  to  substitute,  for 
the  system  of  prohibitions,  that  of  liberty,  which  theoretical  men  advocate;  the  difficulty  is,  to  find 
means  to  separate  the  future  from  the  past  without  a  violent  rupture.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  govern- 
ment in  satisfying  all  the  exigencies  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  driven  in  a  circle  where 
every  measure  in  favour  of  one,  acts  immediately  in  an  inverse  sense  on  the  other.  The  endeavour  is 
vain  to  establish,  between  so  many  crossing  interests,  a  factitious  equilibrium  which  absolute  liberty  of 
exchange  alone  can  give. 

"  'J'hus,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  occupies  the  meditation  of  statesmen  in  Europe, 
is,  to  discover  how  the  palings  which  pen  commerce  up  in  narrow  spaces  may  be  thrown  down  withou 
shocks  that  might  endanger  public  order. 

"  Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality,  have  long  ago  done  for  the  Ottoman  empire,  what  the  other 
states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  by  more  or  less  happy  political  combinations.  Since  the 
throne  of  the  sultans  has  been  elevated  at  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown; 
they  opened  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  manufactures,  to  the  territorial  pro- 
duce of  the  Occident,  or,  to  say  better,  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of  commerce  has  reigned  here 
without  limits,  as  large,  as  extended  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

"  Never  has  the  divan  dreamed,  under  any  pretext  of  national  interest,  or  even  of  reciprocity,  ot 
restricting  that  faculty  which  has  been  exercised,  and  is  to  this  day,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  by  all 
the  nations  who  wish  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  consumption  of  this  vast  empire,  and  to  share  in  the 
produce  of  its  territory. 

t-  "  Here  every  object  of  exchange  is  admitted,  and  circulates  without  meeting  any  obstacle  other  than 
the  payment  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  value  to  tlie  Custoni-house.  The  chimera  of  a  balance 
of  trade  never  entered  into  heads  sensible  enough  not  to  dream  of  calculating  whether  there  was  most 
profit  in  buying  or  selling.  Thus  the  markets  of  Turkey,  supplied  from  all  countries,  refusing  no  objects 
which  mercantile  spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  no  charge  on  the  vessels  that  transport  them, 
are  seldom  or  never  the  scenes  of  those  disordered  movements  occasioned  by  the  sudden  deficiency  of 
such  or  such  merchandise,  which,  exorbitantly  raising  prices  are  the  scourges  of  the  lower  orders,  by 
unsettling  their  habits,  and  by  inflicting  privations.  From  the  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
arise  those  devouring  tides  and  ebbs  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  labour  of  years,  and  convert  com- 
merce into  a  career  of  alarms  and  perpetual  dangers.  In  Turkey,  where  this  system  does  not  exist, 
these  disastrous  effects  are  unknown. 

*'  The  extreme  moderation  of  the  duties  is  the  complement  of  this  regime  of  commercial  liberty  :  and 
in  no  portion  of  the  globe  are  the  officers  charged  with  the  collection,  of  more  confiding  facility  for  the 
valuations,  and  of  so  decidedly  conciliatory  a  spirit  in  every  transaction  regarding  commerce. 

"  Away  with  the  supposition  that  these  facilities  granted  to  strangers,  are  concessions  extorted  from 
weakness !  The  dates  of  the  contracts  termed  capitulations,  which  establish  the  rights  actuaMy  enjoyed 
by  foreign  merchants,  recall  periods  at  which  the  Mussulman  power  was  altogether  predominant  ia 
Europe.  The  first  capitulation  which  France  obtained  was  in  1585,  from  Soliman  the  Canonist  (the  Mag- 
nificent). The  dispositions  of  these  contracts  have  become  antiquated,  the  fundamental  principles  remain. 
Thus,  300  years  ago,  the  sultans,  by  an  act  of  munificence  and  of  reason,  anticij)ated  the  most  ardent 
desires  of  civilised  Europe,  and  proclaimed  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce." 

Did  the  policy  of  Turkey  in  other  respects  harmonise  with  this,  she  would  be  one  of 
the  most  civilised  and  powerful  of  nations,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  abject  and 
degraded.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Tyranny, 
corruption,  and  insecurity  universally  prevail.  "  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  ever  a  help-, 
less  prey  to  injustice  and  oppression.  The  government  agents  have  to  suffer  in  their 
turn  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  which  they  themselves  have  been  guilty  ;  and  the 
manufacturer  has  to  bear  his  full  share,  of  the  common  insecurity ;  he  is  fixed  to  the 
spot  and  cannot  escape  the  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  The  raw  material  monopolised 
by  a  bey  or  ayan,  may  be  forced  upon  him  at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  purchase  it 
himself,  and  perhaps  of  inferior  quality ;  fines  may  be  imposed  upon  him,  he  may  be 
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taken  for  forced  labour,  or  troops  may  be  quartered  on  his  workshop."  —  (  Urquhart  on 
Turkey  and  its  Resources,  p.  139.) 

This  miserable  system  has  overspread  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  barbarism  —  turned  their  cities  into  villages,  and  their  palaces  into 
cottages :  but  the  degradation  in  which  they  are  involved,  would  liave  been  still  more 
complete,  but  for  the  freedom  of  commerce  they  have  always  enjoyed.  This  has  tended 
to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  oppres- 
sion and  insecurity.  Had  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  been  either  prohibited,  or 
placed  under  oppressive  restrictions,  the  barbai-ism  of  Turkey  would  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could  have  been  either  wealth  or  industry 
in  the  empire. 

Trade  of  Turkey  with  England.  —  The  trade  between  this  country  and  Turkey  is  of 
much  greater  value  and  importance  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  appears  to  be 
susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.  Cotton  stuffs  and  twist  are  the  great 
articles  of  export  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey ;  and  notwithstanding  the  convulsed 
and  distracted  state  of  the  latter  during  the  last  5  years,  she  has  continued  to  take  off 
a  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  these  staple  articles.  In  1825,  for  example,  we  exported 
direct  for  Turkey,  (including  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece),  13,674,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  lbs.  of  cotton  twist;  whereas,  in  1831,  we  exported  to 
Turkey  (exclusive  of  the  Morea),  24,565,000'  yards  of  cloth,  and  1,735,760  lbs.  of 
twist,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  stuffs,  and  of  400  per 
cent,  in  those  of  yarn !  The  Turkish  manufactures  of  muslins,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  have  suffered  severely  from  this  extraordinary  importation  of  British  goods  ;  so  much 
so,  that  of  600  looms  for  muslins  busily  employed  in  Scutari  in  1812,  only  40  remained 
in  1831  ;  and  of  2,000  weaving  establishments  in  Tournovo,  at  the  former  epoch,  there 
were  only  200  at  the  latter  !  —  (  Urquhart  on  Turkey,  §^c.  p.  150.)  But  the  great  con- 
sumption of  Turkey  consists  of  coarse  home-made  fabrics ;  and  we  are  assured  by  the 
very  intelligent  author  now  referred  to,  that  this  great  branch  has  not  been  sensibly 
affected  by  our  imports.  Hitherto,  indeed,  they  have  been  principally  intended  for  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  community  ;  but  as  cottons  are  universally  worn  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  trade  will  not  attain  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried, 
till  we  supply  the  peasantry  with  the  stuffs  suitable  for  their  use.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
discernment  of  the  Americans,  that  they  were  the  first  to  perceive  the  superior  import- 
ance of  this  class  of  customers,  and  to  set  about  supplying  them  with  coarse  unbleached 
stuffs.  The  Manchester  manufacturers  immediately  followed  in  the  same  track,  and 
with  signal  success.  Plain  goods  now  form  the  half  of  our  investments  for  Turkey ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  seeing  the  extent  to  which  articles  of  this  sort  are  made  use  of  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  indeed,  of  the  East,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  what  may  be 
the  future  magnitude  of  this  trade. 

Of  the  European  states,  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  been  our  most  formidable 
rivals  in  the  supply  of  Turkey  with  cottons.  The  stuffs  were,  in  several  respects,  well 
fitted  for  the  Eastern  markets ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  they  lay  under  of  getting 
returns,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  reduction  in  the  price  of  English  cottons,  we  seem 
to  have  gained  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  and  are  now  nearly  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market.  Cheapness  is  every  where  the  grand  desideratum.  Though  our 
muslins  and  chintzes  be  still  very  inferior  in  fineness  to  those  of  the  East,  and  our  red 
dye  (a  colour  in  great  esteem  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c. )  be  inferior  in  brilliancy,  these 
defects  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  our  goods ;  and  from  Smyrna 
to  Canton,  from  Madras  to  Samarcand,  we  are  every  where  supplanting  the  native 
fabrics  ;  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  commerce  that  will  be  eminently  beneficial  to 
all  parties. 

Exclusive  of  cottons,  we  exported  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish  ports,  in  1831,  arms 
and  ammunition  of  the  value  of  21,785/.  ;  earthenware,  6,434/.  ;  liardware  and  cutlery,  11,067/. ;  iron  and 
st(  el,  50,(i9.)/. ;  refined  sugar,  41,020/. ;  woollens,  to  above  18,00()/. ;  and  some  lesser  articles  ;  making,  with 
cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  direct  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  whole  empire  888,fi.")4/.,  besides  those  exported  to  it  at  second  hand  from  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  &c.  We  also  supplied  her  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  colonial  produce.  Our  imports  from 
Turkey  during  the  same  year,  were,  wheat  7,383  quarters,  currants  8,702  cwt.,  figs  26,243  cwt.,  hides 
4,685,  indigo  4,181  lbs.,  madder  root  23,833  cwt,  olive  oil  108,193  gallons,  opium  8,184  lbs.,  raisins  1(  0,458 
cwt,  silk  452,266  lbs.,  valonia  102,225  cwt,  cotton  wool  366,550  lbs.,  with  carpets,  bullion,  galls,  sponges, 
&c.  —  {Parl.  Paper,  No.  55.  Sess.  1833.) 

Our  commerce  with  Turkey  would  be  considerably  facilitated  by  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  figs,  currants,  oil,  and  carpets.  Nothing,  however,  would  contribute  so  much 
to  its  extension,  as  the  establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  country. 
But  this,  we  fear,  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Ottoman  government.  The  abuses 
which  have  reduced  the  empire  to  its  present  state  of  degradation  seem  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  structure  of  Turkish  society,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people.  If  such  be  the  case,  reform  must  come  from  without,  and  not 
from  within.      But  of  whatever  other  advantages  a  revolution  might  be  productive,  it  is 
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difficult  to  believe  that  it  would  bring  along  with  it  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial 
policy  than  that  which  at  present  exists.*  ,,.....- 

CONSUL,  in  commerce,  an  officer  appomted  by  competent  authority  to  reside  in 
forei"-n  countries,  in  the  view  of  facilitating  and  extending  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  subjects  of  the  country  which  appoints  him,  and  those  of  the  country  or 
place  in  which  he  is  to  reside.  •   .     .  j 

Origin  and  Appointment  of  Consuls.  ^Theo^ce  of  consul  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Soon  after  this,  the  French  and  other 
Christian  nations  trading  to  the  Levant  began  to  stipulate  for  liberty  to  appoint  consuls 
to  reside  in  the  ports  frequented  by  their  ships,  that  they  might  watch  over  the  interests 
of  their  subjects,  and  judge  and  determine  such  differences  with  respect  to  commercial 
affiiirs  as  arose  amongst  them.  The  practice  was  gradually  extended  to  other  countries ; 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  generally  established  all  over  Europe.  —  (Marfews, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  147.)  j     •         r 

British  consuls  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  recommendation  ot 
great  trading  companies,  or  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  with  a  particular 
country  or  place;  but  they  are  now  directly  appointed  by  government,  without  requiring 
any  such  recommendation,  though  it,  of  course,  is  always  attended  to  when  made. 

The  right  of  sending  consuls  to  reside  in  foreign  countries  depends  either  upon  a 
tacit  or  express  convention.  Hence  their  powers  differ  very  widely  in  different  states. 
In  some  they  exercise  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  the  state  which 
appoints  them  ;  but  the  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  is  not  discretionary,  and  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  reo-ulated  either  by  an  express  convention  between  the  state  appointing  and 
the  state  re^ceiving  the  consul,  or  by  custom.  Consuls  established  in  England  have  no 
judicial  power ;  and  the  British  government  has  rarely  stipulated  with  other  powers  for 
much  judicial  authority  for  its  consuls.  Turkey,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
English  consuls  enjoy  in  that  country  several  peculiar  privileges  conferred  by  ancient 
treaties,  and  confirmed  by  that  signed  at  the  Dardanelles  in  1 809.  It  is  there  stipulated 
and  agreed  upon  — 

'^.^^^h^Vlhe'corha^^Johu:^^^^^^^  in  our  sacred  ^or^^-^r'^Ve^lTTiZ 

of  their  merchants,  shall  never,  under  any  pretence,  be  imprisoned,  nor  their  houses  sealed  up  nor 
?Lmselves  senriway  ;  but  all  suits  or  differences  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  shall  be  represented  to 
our  Sublime  Porte,  where  their  ambassador  will  answer  for  them.  •♦,«,„ 

"ThaUn  case  any  Enghshman,  or  other  person  subject  to  that  nation,  ornavigat.ng  under  its  flag 
shoud  happen  to  dil  in  our  sacred  dominion's,  our  fiscal  and  other  officers  shall  not  "P«"  P[n?or  sei  iS 
not  being  known  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  interpose  any  opposition  or  violence,  by  taking  or  se  zing 
?he  eff^ci  that  may  be  found  at  his  death,  but  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  such  Engl'^^man,  who- 
ever  he  may  be,  to  whom  the  deceased  may  have  left  them  by  his  will  ;  and  should  he  have  d'ed  intes, 
tite  then  the  property  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  English  consul,  or  his  representative  who  may  be 
then  oresent  •  and  in  case  there  be  no  consul,  or  consular  representative,  they  shall  be  registered  by  the 
jXrin  order  to  hir  delivering  up  the  whole  thereof,  whenever  any  ship  shall  be  sent  by  the  ambassador 
to  receive  the  same." 

Conformably  to  these  capitulations,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Levant  Company,  Nos.  39, 
40,  and  41.,  the  consuls  were  authorised  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases  of  contention 
amongst  British  subjects  within  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  they  were  further  autho- 
rised to  send  to  England,  in  safe  custody,  any  British  subject  resident  in  Turkey,  who 
should  decline  their  jurisdiction,  or  appeal  from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  or  of  any  other  potentate.  And  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  33.  §  4.,  for  the  abohtion 
of  the  Levant  Company,  expressly  provides  for  the  continuance  to  the  consuls  appomted 
by  his  Majesty,  of  the  same  rights  and  duties  of  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in 
Turkey,  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  consuls  appointed  by  the  Company. 

At  present,  therefore,  consuls  in  Turkey  enjoy  extensive  judicial  powers ;  but  owing 
to  the  freedom  of  Turkish  commerce,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  regulations  under  which  it 
is  carried  on,  their  other  functions,  with  the  exception  of  furnishing  statistical  details,  none 

*  The  treatise  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  entitled  Turketj  and  its  Resources  to  l^'fjl^.f'^^.f''^^^^^ 
indebted  for  these  details,  is  a  work  of  distinguished  talent,  discovering  throughout  an  ummate  acqua  nt- 
ance  with  the  subjects  treated  of.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  diffenng  who  ly  ^f "^  f  r  }Jrquhart 
in  his  views  as  to  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  We  believe  that  "«  >"<;?"^"'*^'^^'^^  P^^^f.f  ^t.rv^where^ 
and  degradation  of  Turkey  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ^o^^f'^^hich  has  every  where 
and  at  all  periods,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  misery.  ^^%T  ,  T.'?"h,.sP  fnd  not  to 
work  will  see  that  we  are  no  friends  to  excessive  customs  duties  ;  but  it  is  to  their  fh"se, jud  not  to 
the  duties  themselves  that  we  object.  The  duties  we  impose  on  brandy,  for  examine,  have  been  carried 
S  suc^i;  fheigl^t  as^'^'defeat  their'  object,  and  to  be  productive  of  an.  immense  -"^^^J^ro  idTd  fhe"Iudes 
demoralisation.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  more  proper  subject  ot  ta'^^tion ;  nor,  provided  the  duties 
were  reduced  to  8..  or  k.  a  gallon,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  »ess  unexceptionable  ax  The  defects 
inherent  in  our  system  of  customs  duties  might  easily  be  J^emoved,  not  only  without  any  dimin^^^^ 
but  with  a  large  accession,  of  revenue  ;  but  though  it  were  otherwise,  ^^«;,a'e  ^  f  ^^J^J^^Vi  vear*^  haS 
of  direct  taxes  on  property  or  income  would  occasion  more  injury  in  the  course  ot  4_ot  5  years,  tnan 
the  present  customs  duties,  with  all  their  defects,  would  occasion  in  half  a  century. 
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of  which  they  have  hitherto  communicated,  are  extremely  unimportant.*  Mr.  Urquhart, 
whose  opinion  as  to  all  that  respects  Turkey  is  deservedly  of  very  great  weight,  seems 
to  tliink  that  the  judicial  powers  enjoyed  by  the  European  consuls  in  that  country,  have 
been  productive  of  much  mischief.  Still,  however,  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  such  powers  are  intrusted. 

Other  states  have  occasionally  given  to  consuls  similar  powers  to  those  conceded  to 
them  in  Turkey.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  ratified  on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  consuls  appointed 
by  either  government  to  reside  within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  or  their  substitutes, 
*'  shall,  as  such,  have  the  right  of  acting  as  judges  or  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  of  the  nation  whose 
affairs  are  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  respective  governments  shall  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  these  sort  of  affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  the  crews  disturbing 
public  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  in  which  the  vessel  may  happen  to  be,  or 
in  which  the  consul  of  the  place  may  be  obliged  to  call  for  the  intervention  and  support 
of  the  executive  power,  in  order  to  caiuse  his  decision  to  be  respected ;  it  being,  however, 
well  understood,  that  this  sort  of  judgment  or  arbitration  cannot  deprive  the  contending 
parties  of  their  rights  of  appealing  on  their  return  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country." 

Duties  of  Consuls The  duties  of  a  consul,  even  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  they 

are  commonly  understood,  are  important  and  multifarious.  It  is  his  business  to  be 
always  on  the  spot,  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  state 
whose  servant  he  is;  to  be  ready  to  assist  them  with  advice  on  all  doubtful  occasions ;  to 
see  that  the  conditions  in  commercial  treaties  are  properly  observed  ;  that  those  he  is 
appointed  to  protect  are  subjected  to  no  unnecessary  or  unjustifiable  demands  in  con- 
ducting their  business ;  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  authorities  at  the  place  where 
they  reside,  or  to  the  ambassador  of  the  sovereign  appointing  him  at  the  court  on 
which  the  consulship  depends,  or  to  the  government  at  home  ;  in  a  word,  to  exert  him- 
self to  render  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  the  country  employing  him,  within  the 
limits  of  his  consulship,  as  comfortable,  and  their  transactions  as  advantageous  and 
secure,  as  possible. 

The  following  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  general  duties  of  a  British  consul,  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Chitty's  work  on  Commercial  Law  :  — 

"  A  British  consul,  in  order  to  be  properly  qualified  for  his  employment,  should  take 
care  to  make  himself  master  of  the  language  used  by  the  court  and  the  magistracy  of 
the  country  where  he  resides,  so  as  to  converse  with  ease  upon  subjects  relating  to  his 
duties.  If  the  common  people  of  the  port  vise  another,  he  must  acquire  that  also,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  settle  little  differences  without  troubling  the  magistracy  of  the  place 
for  the  interposition  of  their  authority  ;  such  as  accidents  happening  in  the  harbour,  by 
the  ships  of  one  nation  running  foul  of  and  doing  damage  to  each  other. 

"  He  is  to  make  himself  acquainted,  if  he  be  not  already,  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
treaties,  with  the  tariff  or  specification  of  duties  on  articles  imported  or  exported,  and 
with  all  the  municipal  ordinances  and  laws. 

"  He  must  take  especial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  to  prevent  the  export  or  import  of 
any  articles,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  state  wherein  he  resides,  as  of  the  government 
employing  him;  so  that  he  may  admonish  all  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  an 
illicit  commerce,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  either. 
And  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  diligently  to  this  part  of  his  office,  in  order  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  consequent  hazard  of  confiscation  or  detention  of  ships,  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  masters  and  mariners.  —  (^Beawes,  Lex  Merc.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

"  It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  from  insult  or  imposition  British  subjects  of  every 
description  within  his  jurisdiction.  If  redress  for  injury  suffered  is  not  obtained,  he  is 
to  carry  his  complaint  by  memorial  to  the  British  minister  residing  at  the  court  on  which 
the  consulship  depends.  If  there  be  none,  he  is  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 
court ;  and  if,  in  an  important  case,  his  complaint  be  not  answered,  he  is  to  transmit  the 
memorial  to  his  Majesty's  secretary  of  state.  —  (Beawes,   Warden,  §-c.) 

'<  When  insult  or  outrage  is  offered  by  a  British  subject  to  a  native  of  the  place,  and 
the  magistrate  thereof  complains  to  the  consul,  he  should  summon,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience may  by  armed  force  bring  before  him  the  offender,  and  order  him  to  give  im- 
mediate satisfaction ;  and  if  he  refuse,  he  resigns  him  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate,  or  to  the  military  law  of  the  garrison  ;  nevertheless  always  acting  as  counsellor 
or  advocate  at  his  trial,  when  there  is  question  of  life  or  property. 

*  No'answer  has  hitherto  (15th  of  October  1833)  been  received  to  the  Circular  Queries  from  any  one 
of  the  Turkish  consuls, 
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"  But  if  a  British  subject  be  accused  of  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at 
sea,  within  the  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  con- 
sul to  claim  cognizance  of  the  cause  for  his  sovereign,  and  to  require  the  release  of  the 
parties,  if  detained  in  prison  by  the  magistracy  of  the  place  on  any  such  accusation 
brought  before  them,  and  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  them  do  instantly  cease ; 
and  he  may  demand  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  country,  civil  and  military,  to  enable 
him  to  secure  and  put  the  accused  parties  on  board  such  British  ship  as  he  shall  think 
fit,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried  by  their  proper  judges.  If, 
contrary  to  this  requisition,  the  magistrates  of  the  country  persist  in  proceeding  to  try  the 
offence,  the  consul  should  then  di'aw  up  and  transmit  a  memorial  to  the  British  minister 
at  the  court  of  that  country  ;  and  if  that  court  give  an  evasive  answer,  the  consul  should, 
if  it  be  a  sea  offence,  apply  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  at  London,  stating  the  case ;  and 
upon  their  representation,  the  secretary  for  the  proper  department  will  lay  the  matter 
before  the  king,  who  will  cause  the  ambassador  of  the  foreign  state,  resident  in  England, 
to  write  to  his  court  abroad,  desiring  that  orders  may  immediately  be  given  by  that 
government,  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  be  stayed,  and  that  he  be 
released.  — (See  Case  of  Horseman  and  his  Creiv,  Beaives,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.) 

"  It  is  the  duty  also  of  a  British  consul  to  relieve  all  distressed  British  mariners,  to 
allow  them  6d.  daily  for  their  support,  to  send  them  home  in  the  first  British  vessels 
that  sail  for  England,  and  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  his  disbursements,  which  he  is  to 
transmit  yearly,  or  oftener  if  required,  to  the  Navy  Office,  attested  by  two  British  mei- 
chants  of  the  place;   this  is  provided  for  by  positive  enactment  —  (1  Geo.  2.  s.  2.  c.  14.     i 
§  12.)     He  is  also  to  give  free  passes  to  all  poor  British  subjects  wishing  to  return     j 
home,  directed   to  the  captains  of  the  king's  packet  boats,  or  ships  of  war,  requiring     i 
them  to  take  them  on  board.  — (See  Skamen.) 

'•'  The  consul  is  not  to  permit  a  British  merchant  ship  to  leave  the  port  where  he 
resides  without  his  passport,  which  he  is  not  to  grant  until  the  master  and  crew  thereof 
have  satisfied  all  just  demands  upon  them;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  see  the 
governor's  pass  of  a  garrisoned  town,  or  the  burgomaster's;  unless  the  merchant  or 
factor  to  whom  the  ship  was  consigned  vi  ill  make  himself  responsible.  —  {Beawes,  Lex 
Merc,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. ) 

"  It  is  also  his  duty  to  claim  and  recovtr  all  wrecks,  cables,  and  anchors,  belonging  to 
British  ships,  found  at  sea  by  fishermen  o(  other  persons,  to  pay  the  usual  salvage,  and 
to  communicate  a  report  thereof  to  the  N  avy  Board. 

"  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  his  Majesty  are,  by  express  enactment  {A6  Geo.  3. 
c.  98.  §  9.),  empowered  to  administer  otths  in  all  cases  respecting  quarantine,  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  were  magistrates  of  lae  several  towns  or  places  where  they  respect- 
ively reside.  It  is  also  laid  down,  that  a  consul  is  to  attend,  if  requested,  all  arbitrations 
where  property  is  concerned  between  m  isters  of  British  ships  and  the  freigliters,  being 
inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  resi(?es."  —  (  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  58 
— 61.,  and  the  numerous  authorities  there  quoted.) 

Any  individual,  whether  he  be  a  suoject  of  the  state  by  which  he  is  appointed,  or  of 
another,  may  be  selected  to  fill  the  oifice  of  consul,  provided  he  be  approved  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  government  in  whose  territory  he  is  to  reside.  In  most  instances,  however, 
but  not  always,  consuls  are  the  subjet  ts  of  the  state  appointing  them. 

Much,  however,  of  the  peculiar  dvities  of  a  consul  must  always  depend  on  the  natune 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  of  the  instructions  given 
him.  British  consuls  are  regularly  supplied  with  copies  of  all  acts  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation,  quarantine,  slave  trade  suppression,  emigration,  &c.,  and  with  the  treaties 
between  this  and  other  countries,  and  must,  of  course,  shape  their  conduct  accordingly. 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  from  corresponding  with  private  parties  on  public  matters. 
"We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  General  Instructions  for  British  Consuls. 

"  He  will  bear  in  mind  tliat  it  is  his  principal  duty  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and 
trading  interests  of  Great  Britain  by  every  fair  and  proper  means,  taking  care  to  conform  to  tlie  laws 
and  regulations  in  question  ;  and  whilst  he  is  su{)porting  the  lawful  trade  of  Great  Britain,  he  will  take 
special  n.-.tice  of  all  prohibitions  with  respect  to  the  export  or  import  of  specified  articles,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  as  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  he  may  caution 
all  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  give  to  this  department 
immediate  notice  of  any  attempt  to  contravene  those  laws  and  regulations. 

"  The  consul  will  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance,  when  called  upon,  to  his  Majesty's  trading  sub- 
jects, quieting  their  differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good-will  amongst  them,  and  conciliating 
as  much  as  possible  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  upon  all  points  of  difference  which  may  fall  under 
his  cognizance.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  injure  British  subjects  either  in  their 
persons  or  property,  he  will  uphold  their  rightful  interests,  and  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  treaty, 
by  due  representation  in  the  proper  official  quarter.  He  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  to  conduct 
himself  with  mildness  and  moderation  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  public  authorities,  and  he  will 
not  upon  any  account  urge  claims,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  which  they  are  not  justly 
and  fairly  entitled.  If  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  administration,  or  if  the  matter  of 
complaint  be  not  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  consul  will  apply  to  his  Majesty's  consul-general,  or  to 
his  iVIajesty's  minister,  if  there  be  no  consul-general  in  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  a  representation  to  the  higher  authorities,  or  take  such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  he  may 
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think  proper;  and  the  consul  will  pay  strict  attention  to  the  instructions^which  he  may  receive  r'rora 
the  minister  or  consul-general." 

Emoluments  of  Consuls.  Prohihition  of  Trading,  §"C.  —  The  emoluments  of  our  consuls 
were,  until  these  few  years,  principally  derived  from  certain  fees,  depending  on  the  ton- 
nage, length  of  the  voyages,  &c.  of  the  British  ships  entering  and  clearing  out  of  the 
limits  of  their  consulships.  But  this  mode  of  remunerating  them  was  materially  changed 
by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  87.  The  fees  payable  under  this  act  —  {see  post)  —  are  but 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  deficiency  has  been,  partly  at  least,  compensated  by  salaries 
allowed  by  government. 

At  present,  British  consuls  are,  in  some  instances,  permitted  to  can-y  on  trade,  while 
in  others  they  are  interdicted  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  principle  on 
which  the  distinction  is  made  does  not  seem  very  obvious.  We  observe,  for  example, 
that  the  consul  at  Petersburgh,  who  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  is  allowed  to  trade  ; 
while  the  consul  at  Odessa,  whose  duties  must  be  much  lighter,  is  denied  this  privilege. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  consuls  at  Venice  and  Trieste ;  the  latter, 
whose  duties  must  be  the  heavier  of  the  two,  being  allowed  to  act  as  a  merchant,  while 
the  other  is  not.  If  this  distinction  must  be  kept  up,  the  preferable  plan  would  seem  to 
be  to  interdict  all  consuls  resident  at  the  great  ports,  and  those  resident  at  other  ports 
principally  in  the  character  of  political  agents,  from  trading  ;  and  to  permit  it  to  others. 
The  public  duties  of  the  former  are  either  quite  sufficient  wholly  to  engross  their  attention, 
or  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  would  make  it  very  inexpedient  for  those  employed  in  them 
to  be  occupied  in  mercantile  pursuits  :  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  class  of  ports,  but  little 
frequented  by  British  ships,  and  where  the  consuls  have  no  peculiar  political  functions  to 
discharge,  tliere  is  a  less  urgent  necessity  for  prohibiting  them  from  carrying  on  business  on 
their  own  account.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  in 
all  cases  be  better  not  to  allow  consuls  to  engage,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  sort  of 
industrious  undertaking.  The  main  end  and  purpose  of  their  institution  is  the  facilitating 
of  commerce  with  the  nation  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  such  object 
they  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  communicate  the  fullest  and  earliest  information  in  their 
power  touching  commercial  matters,  not  only  to  the  government  that  appoints  them,  but 
to  such  of  its  subjects  as  may  apply  for  their  advice  and  assistance.  But,  however 
advantageous  publicity  may  be  to  others,  it  may  in  various  ways  be  extremely  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  consul  considered  in  his  capacity  of  merchant ;  and,  when  his  own 
advantage  and  his  public  duty  are  set  in  opposition,  it  requires  little  sagacity  to  discover 
which  will  have  the  ascendancy.  Hence  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  a  trading  consul 
will  rather  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  peculiar  information  his  situation  may  enable  him 
to  obtain,  than  to  communicate  it  to  others.  His  iiiterests  as  a  merchant  must  frequently, 
also,  even  when  such  is  not  really  the  case,  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
parties  for  whose  behoof  he  is  said  to  be  appointed ;  and  imder  such  circumstances,  his 
proceedings,  however  fair,  will  always  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  It  is 
material,  also,  to  ol)serve  that  mercantile  consuls  labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages 
in  the  obtaining  of  information.  If  a  consul,  not  engaged  in  business,  make  a  proper 
application  to  a  public  functionary,  or  merchant,  for  information  as  to  any  subject  with 
which  they  may  be  acquainted,  he  will,  in  most  instances,  learn  all  that  they  know. 
But  it  is  obvious,  on  general  principles,  and  we  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  by  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  officers  of  the  class,  that  if  a  trading  consul  make  the  same  ap- 
plication, the  chances  are  10  to  1  he  will  either  learn  nothing,  or  nothing  that  is  not 
false  or  misleading.  The  inquiries  of  the  former  excite  no  jealousy,  those  of  the  latter 
invariably  do.  The  former  is  known  to  be  actuated  only  by  a  feeling  of  liberal  curiosity, 
or  by  a  wish  properly  to  discharge  his  public  duties ;  but,  the  latter  being  engaged  in 
business,  gets  credit  only  for  selfish  and  interested  motives,  and  is  believed  to  be 
seeking  the  information  merely  that  he  may  turn  it  to  his  own  account.  A  mercantile 
consul  is,  therefore,  uniformly  the  object  of  the  suspicions  cf  all  parties,  both  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  foreigners  amongst  whom  he  resides.  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an  independent  public  functionary,  he  necessarily  gets 
entangled  in  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  those  whose  differences  it  is  his  province  to 
conciliate.  He  is  tempted,  also,  to  engage  in  smuggling  adventures,  contrary  to  his 
duty,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  of  his  nation.  And  though  he  should  be 
proof  against  temptations  of  this  sort,  he  is,  like  all  other  individuals,  subject  to  misfor- 
R  tune  and  bankruptcy  ;  and  m.ay,  in  this  way,  bring  discredit  and  embarrassment  on  the 
government  that  appoints  him.  These  reasons  seem  to  be  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
vindicate  the  policy  of  interdicting  consuls  from  trading.  But  were  it  otherwise,  it  is 
enough  to  decide  the  question  to  state,  that  if  they  be  made  properly  to  perform  the 
functions  of  their  office,  it  will  occupy  every  moment  of  their  time.  To  the  argument 
ii:  favour  of  the  existing  system  derived  from  economical  considerations  we  do  not 
attach  the  smallest  weight.  To  attempt  to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds  by  allowing 
an   important    class  of   public  functionaries  to  engage  in  avocations  inconsistent   with 
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their  duty,  and  destructive  of  theii-  utility,  would  be  something  the  very  reverse  of 
economy. 

Cost  of  the  Establishment.  Improvements  made  in  it.  —  We  had  occasion,  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  to  complain  of  the  cost  and  inadequacy  of  our  consular  establishment. 
But  its  expense  has  since  been  very  much,  and,  in  some  instances  perhaps,  too  much, 
reduced ;  at  the  same  time  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  increasing  the  duties  of 
the  consuls,  by  making  them  furnish  details  as  to  the  trade,  manufactures,  duties, 
prices,  &c.  of  the  districts  in  which  their  consulships  are  situated.  Hitherto  this  im- 
portant department  of  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  consul  has  been  most 
strangely  neglected ;  but  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  it  will  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  consul's  time,  and  will  be  a  field  for  the  display  of  superior  talents.  Some  of  the 
answers  made  by  the  consuls  to  the  Circular  Queries  prepared  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  intelligence,  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
their  authors.  There  are  a  good  many  certainly  of  a  very  inferior  description  ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  —  it  being  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  not  given  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  to  such  subjects,  to  make  a  proper  reply  to  queries  relating  to  them. 
And  if  the  system  is  to  be  perfected  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  salaries 
allowed  to  the  consuls  ought  to  be  such  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
services  of  gentlemen  of  character,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  public  law,  commerce, 
and  statistics ;  and  such  only  ought  to  be  nominated  to  consular  situations.  We  subjoin 
that  part  of  the  General  Instructions  for  the  Consuls  that  has  reference  to  statistical 
inquiries. 

"  The  consul  will  forward  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  duplicate,  so  soon  as  the  information  he  can 
collect  will  enable  him  so  to  do,  but  at  any  rate  within  a  period  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  his  residence,  a  general  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  place  and  district,  specifying  the  commodities,  as 
well  of  the  export  as  import  trade,  and  the  countries  which  supply  the  latter,  together  with  the  increase 
«r  decline  in  late  years,  and  the  probable  increase  or  decline  to  be  expected,  and  the  causes  in  both  cases. 
He  will  state  the  general  regulations  with  respect  to  trade  at  the  place  where  he  is  resident,  and  their 
effects.  He  will  give  the  average  market  prices  within  the  year  of  the  several  articles  of  export  and 
-nport ;  he  will  particularise  what  articles,  if  any,  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  'into  the 
country  wherein  he  resides;  what  articles  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  from  any  other  places 
than  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production  ;  whether  there  be  any  privileges  of  importation, 
and  what  those  privileges  are,  in  favour  of  ships  that  are  of  the  built  of,  or  belonging  to,  tlie  country 
wherein  he  resides;  whether  there  be  any  difference  in  the  duty  on  goods  when  imported  into  that 
country  in  a  foreign  ship,  and  if  so,  whether  it  be  general,  or  applicable  only  to  particular  articles ; 
what  are  the  rates  of  duty  payable  on  goods  imported  into  the  said  country ;  whether  there  be  any 
tonnage  duty  or  other  port  dues,  and  what,  payable  on  shipping  entering  at,  or  clearing  from,  the  ports 
of  that  country;  whether  there  be  any  (and,  if  so,  what)  ports  in  that  country  wherein  goods  may  be 
warehoused  on  importation,  and  afterwards  exported  with  or  without  payment  of  any  duties,  and 
under  what  regulations." 

He  is  also  to  transmit  an  annual  statement  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  ports  of  his 
consulships  ;  and  quarterly  returns  of  the  prices  of  corn,  &c.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
and,  if  it  be  properly  followed  up,  may  lead  to  very  advantageous  results. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  87.  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
and  charges  of  consuls :  — - 

Salaries  to  Consuls.  —  "  Whereas  the  provision  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  reside  within  the  dominions 
Of  sovereigns  and  foreign  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
-^f  such  consuls  general  and  consuls,  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  and  due  provisions  for  that 
purpose ;  "  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  orders  to  be  issued  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  grant  to  all  or  any  of  the  consuls  general  or  consuls  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  reside  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  any  sovereign  or  foreign  state  or  power  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  such  reasonable  salaries  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  and  by  such  advice  from  time  to 
time  to  alter,  increase,  or  diminish  any  such  salaries  or  salary  as  occasion  may  require.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  87. 
h  1.) 

Terms  on  which  Salaries  shall  be  granted.  Leave  of  Absence.  —  Such  salaries  shall  be  issued  and  paid 
to  such  consuls  general  and  consuls  without  fee  or  deduction  ;  provided  that  all  such  salaries  be  granted 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  not  otherwise,  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  such  consuls  general  and 
consuls,  so  long  only  as  they  shall  be  actually  resident  at  the  places  at  which  they  may  be  so  appointed  to 
reside,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  such  their  offices:  provided  nevertheless,  that  in  case  his  Majesty 
shall,  by  any  order  to  be  for  that  purpose  issued  through  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  grant  to 
any  such  consul  general  or  consul  leave  of  absence  from  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  so  appointed,  such 
consul  general  or  consul  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem 
meet,  of  the  salary  accruing  during  such  period  of  absence.  —  ^2. 

Salaries  in  lieu  of  Fees  formerly  paid.  Consuls  not  to  take  other  than  the  Fees  hereinafter  mentioned.  — 
The  salaries  so  to  be  granted  shall  be  taken  by  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  as  a  compensation  for  all 
salaries  heretofore  granted,  and  all  fees  of  office  and  gratuities  heretofore  taken  by  them  from  the  masters 
or  commanders  of  British  vessels,  or  from  any  other  person,  for  any  duties  or  services  by  such  consuls 
general  or  consuls  done  or  performed  for  any  such  persons  ;  and  no  such  consids  general  or  consuls  shall, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  be  entitled,  on  account  of  any  thing  by  him  done  in  the  execution  of  such  I 
his  office,  or  for  any  service  by  him  rendered  to  any  masters  or  commanders  of  British  vessels,  or  to  any 
other  person  in  the  execution  of  such  his  office,  to  ask  or  take  any  fees,  recompence,  gratuity,  com- 
pensation, or  reward,  or  any  sum  of  money,  save  as  herein-after  is  excepted.  —  \  3. 

Certain  Fees  still  allowed  to  be  taken.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  and  resident  within  the  dominions  of  any  sovereign,  or  any  foreign  state  or  power  in 
amity  with  his  Majesty,  to  accept  the  several  fees  particularly  mentioned  in  the  tables  to  this  present  act 
annexed,  marked  with  the  letters  A.  and  B.,  for  the  several  things  and  official  acts  and  deeds  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  said  schedules ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  orders  to  be  by  him  made, 
by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  diminish,  or  wholly  to 
abolish,  all  or  any  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  and  to  establish  and  authorise  the  payment  of  any  greater  or 
smaller  or  new  or  additional  fees  for  the  several  things  mentioned  in  the  said  schedules,  or  for  any  other 
thing  to  be  by  any  ,such  consul  general  or  consul  done  in  the  execution  of  such  his  office.  —  ^4. 
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Penalty  on  Consuls  demanding  more  Fees  than  specified  in  the'  Schedule.  —  In  case  any  consul  general  or 
consul  appointed  by  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid  shall,  by  himself  or  deputy,  or  by  any  person  authorised 
thereto  in  his  behalf,  ask  or  accept  for  any  thing  by  him  done  in  the  execution  of  such  his  office,  or  for  any 
service,  or  duty  by  him  rendered  or  performed  in  such  his  office,  for  any  person  whomsoever,  any  other  or 
greater  fee  or  remuneration  than  is  specified  in  the  schedule,  or  than  shall  be  sanctioned  and  specified  in 
or  by  any  such  order  in  council,  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  become  liable  to  pay  to  his 
Majesty  any  sum  of  sterling  British  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  such  person  for 
1  year,  nor  less  than  the  12th  part  of  such  annual  salary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such 
penalty  may  be  recovered  ;  and  siiall  moreover  upon  a  second  conviction  for  any  such  offence  forfeit 
such  his  office,  and  for  ever  after  become  incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  same  or  the  like  capacity. 

Table  of  Fees  to  be  exhibited  at  Custom-houses.  ■—  A  printed  copy  of  the  tables  of  fees  allowed  by  this  act, 
or  which  may  be  sanctioned  or  allowed  by  any  order  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  by  his  Majesty 
in  council,  shall  be  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons,  in  the  Custom. 
house  in  tlie  port  of  London,  and  in  all  other  Custom-houses  in  the  several  ports  and  harbours  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  printed  copies  thereof  shall,  by  the  collector  or  other 
chief  officer  of  customs  in  all  such  ports  and  harbours,  be  delivered  gratuitously,  and  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, to  every  master  of  any  vessel  clearingout  ofany  such  port  or  harbour,  and  demanding  a  copy  thereof. 
—  §  6. 

Table  of  Fees  to  be  exhibited  at  Consuls'"  Offices.  —  A  copy  of  the  schedule  or  table  of  fees  to  this  present 
act  annexed,  or  which  may  be  established  and  authorised  by  any  such  order  in  council,  shall  be  hung  up 
and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  offices  of  all  consuls  general  or  consuls  appointed  by 
his  Majesty,  in  the  foreign  places  to  which  they  may  be  so  appointed,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons 
interested  therein  ;  and  any  consul  general  or  consul  omitting  or  neglecting  to  exhibit  any  such  copy  of 
the  schedules  in  such  his  public  office,  or  refusing  to  permit  the  same  to  be  inspected  by  any  person 
interested  therein,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  British  sterling  money  not  exceed- 
ing one  half  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  such  person  for  1  year,  nor  less  than  the  12th  part  of  such 
annual  salary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such  penalty  may  be  recovered.  —  ^  7. 

Superannuation. — "  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his  Majesty  should  be  enabled  to  grant  to  the 
said  consuls  general  and  consuls,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  allowances  in  the  nature  of  superannuation  or 
reward  for  meritorious  public  services  ;  "  it  is  further  enacted,  that  all  the  regulations  contained  in 
50  Geo.  3.  c.  117.,  3  Geo  4.  c.  113.,  5  Geo.  4.  c,  104.,  respecting  superannuation  allowances,  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  said  consuls  general  and  consuls,  so  far  as  such  regulations  can  be  applied  to  the  cases 
of  such  several  persons  respectively,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  were  repeated  and 
re-enacted  in  this  present  act.  —  §  8. 

Allowances  during  War.  —  If  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  by  reason  of  any  war  which  may  hereafter 
arise  between  his  Majesty  and  any  sovereign,  or  foreign  state  or  power,  within  the  dominions  of  whom 
any  such  consul  general  or  consul  shall  be  appointed  to  reside,  he  shall  be  prevented  from  residing,  and 
shall  in  fact  cease  to  reside,  at  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  so  appointed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  by  any  order  to  be  issued  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  grant  to  any  such  consul  general 
or  consul,  who  may  have  served  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity  for  any  period  not  less  than  3  years,  nor 
more  than  10  years  next  preceding  the  commencement  of  any  such  war,  a  special  allowance  not  exceed. 
ing  the  proportion  of  their  respective  salaries  to  which  such  consuls  general  and  consuls  would  be  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  3  Geo.  4.,  in  case  the  period  of  their  respective  service  had  exceeded 
10  years  and  had  not  exceeded  15  years  :  provided  that  in  case  any  such  consul  general  or  consul  shall 
havo  served  in  such  his  office  for  the  space  of  10  years  and  more,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any 
such  order  in  council  as  aforesaid,  to  grant  to  him  such  a  proportion  of  his  salary,  which,  by  the  said  act 
is  authorised  to  be  granted,  as  a  superannuation  allowance,  according  to  the  several  periods  of  service 
exceeding  10  years,  in  the  said  act.  —  §  9. 

Cum7nencement.  —  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  except  where  any  other  com- 
nuncement  is  particularly  directed,  —  §  22.,  ^, 

Tables  of  Fees  allowed  to  be  taken  by  Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  by  the  preceding  Act  of 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  87. 

Table  A.  —  Certificate  of  due  landing  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Signature  of  ship's  manifest  -  -  -  -  .  • 

Certificate  of  origin,  when  required  _  .  -  - 

Bill  of  health,  when  required  -.--.. 

Signature  of  muster  roll,  when  required  -->■-- 

Attestation  of  a  signature,  when  required       -  »  .  - 

Administering  an  oath,  when  required  -  .  .  -  . 

Seal  of  office,  and  signature  ofany  other  document  not  specified  herein,  when  required 

Tabic  B.  —  Bottomry  or  arbitration  bond  »  -  -  . 

Noting  a  protest  -,.--»_ 

Order  of  survey  .«--.. 

Extending  a  protest  or  survey  »  »  -  -  - 

Kegistrations  «.--»- 

Visa  of  passport  .---.-- 

Valuation  of  goods  --«•-.. 

Attending  sales,  ^  per  cent,  where  there  has  been  a  charge  for  valuing;  otherwise,  1  per  cent. 
Attendance  out  of  consular  office  at  a  shipwreck,  5  dollars  per  diem  for  his  person*!  expenses,  over  and 

above  his  travelling  expenses. 
Ditto  on  oi)cning  a  will  -  -  -  -  «  .5  dollars. 

Management  of  property  of  British  subjects  dying  intestate        ,  ,  -  .  2|  per  cent. 

The  dollars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables  are  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  delivery  of  dollars,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  of  the  value  of  4s.  6rf.  sterling,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
at  the  place  where  such  payment  is  made. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  commodity  prohibited  to  be  exported  or  imported, 
bought  or  sold. 

Contraband  is  also  a  term  ajiplied  to  designate  that  class  of  commodities  which 
neutrals  are  not  allowed  to  carry  during  war  to  a  belligerent  power. 

It  is  a  recognised  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  ships  may  sail  to  and 
trade  with  all  kingdoms,  countries,  and  states  in  peace  with  tlie  princes  or  authorities 
whose  flags  they  bear ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested  by  the  ships  of  any  other 
power  at  war  with  the  country  with  which  they  are  trading,  unless  they  engage  in  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  goods.  But  great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  the 
goods  comprised  under  this  term.      The  reason  of  the  liniitation  suggests,  however,  the 
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species"  of  articles  to  which  it  principally  applies.  It  is  indispensable  that  those  who 
profess  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  neutrality  should  carefully  abstain  from  doing  any 
thing  that  may  discover  a  bias  in  favour  of  either  party.  But  a  nation  who  should  furnish 
one  of  the  belligerents  with  supplies  of  warlike  stores,  or  with  supplies  of  any  article, 
without  which  that  belligerent  might  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  contest,  would  obviously 
forfeit  her  neutral  character  ;  and  the  other  belligerent  would  be  warranted  in  preventing 
such  succours  from  being  sent,  and  in  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  All  the  best  writers 
on  inteniational  law  admit  this  principle  ;  which,  besides  being  enforced  during  every 
contest,  has  been  sanctioned  by  repeated  treaties.  In  order  to  obviate  all  disputes  as  to 
what  commodities  should  be  deemed  contraband,  they  have  sometimes  been  specified 
in  treaties  or  conventions. — (Seethe  references  in  Lampredi  del  Commercio  de"  Popoli 
Neutrali,  §9.)  But  this  classification  is  not  always  respected  during  hostilities; 
and  it  is  sufl!iciently  evident  that  an  article  which  might  not  be  contraband  at  one  time, 
or  under  certain  circumstances,  may  become  contraband  at  another  time,  or  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  M.  Hubner,  the  great 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  —  {De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimens  Neutres, 
torn.  i.  p.  193. )  —  that  every  thing  that  may  be  made  directly  available  for  hostile  purposes 
is  contraband,  as  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  timber  for  ship-building,  and  all  sorts  of 
naval  stores.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  occurred  in  deciding  as  to  provisions,  which 
are  sometimes  held  to  be  contraband,  and  sometimes  not.  Lord  Stowell  has  shown  that 
the  character  of  the  port  to  which  the  provisions  are  destined,  is  the  principal  circumstance 
\o  be  attended  to  in  deciding  whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  contraband.  A 
eargo  of  provisions  intended  for  an  enemy's  port,  in  which  it  was  known  that  a  warlike 
armament  was  in  preparation,  would  be  liable  to  arrest  and  confiscation  ;  while,  if  the 
same  cargo  were  intended  for  a  port  where  none  but  merchantmen  were  fitted  out,  the 
most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  detain  it,  paying  the  neutral  the  same  price  for  it 
he  would  have  got  from  the  enemy. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  conveying  any  contraband  article  was  liable  to 
confiscation  as  well  as  the  article.  But  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty of  this  and  other  countries,  a  milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of 
contraband  articles  is  attended  only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  when 
the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  misconduct 
of  conveying  such  a  cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  malignant  and  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances. Of  these  a  false  destination  and  false  papers  are  justly  held  to  be  the  worst, 
—  (5  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.    275.) 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  right  inherent  in  all  belligerents ;  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  allege  that  they  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods 
to  an  enemy,  and  to  deny  them  the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  give  effect 
to  such  right.  —  (  Vattel,  book  iii.  c.  7.  §  114.)  The  object  of  the  search  is  twofold  ; 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  ship  is  neutral  or  an  enemy,  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
hoisting  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  security  that  it  is  really  such  ;  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  contraband  articles,  or  enemies'  property,  on  board.  All  neutral  ships 
that  would  navigate  securely  during  war  must,  consequently,  be  provided  with  passports 
from  their  government,  and  with  all  the  papers  or  documents  necessary  to  prove  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  and  cargo  —  (see  Ship's  Papers)  ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  taking 
any  contraband  articles  or  belligerent  property  on  boards  And  hence,  as  Lampredi  has 
observed,  a  merchant  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  a  search  by  crowding  sail,  or  by  open 
force,  may  justly  be  captured  and  subjected  to  confiscation.  —  (§  12.) 

It  has,  indeed,  been  often  contended  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  (que  le  pavilion 
eouvre  la  nmrchandise),  and  that  a  belligerent  is  not  warranted  in  seizing  the  property 
of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  it  be  contraband.  The  discussion  of  this  important 
question  would  lead  us  into  details  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  "We  may,  however,  shortly  observe,  that  no  such  privilege  could  be  conceded  to 
neutrals,  without  taking  from  belligerents  the  right,  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  of 
seizing  an  enemy''s  proj^erty  if  found  in  places  where  hostilities  may  be  lawfully  carried 
on,  as  on  the  high  seas.  In  fact,  were  the  principle  in  question  admitted,  the  commerce 
of  a  belligerent  power  with  its  colonies,  or  other  countries  beyond  sea,  might  be  pro- 
secuted in  neutral  ships,  with  as  much  security  during  war  as  in  peace  ;  so  that  neutrals 
would,  in  this  way,  be  authorised  to  render  a  belligerent  more  important  assistance  than, 
perhaps,  they  could  have  done  had  they  supplied  him  with  troops  and  ammunition  \  But 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say,  that  to  act  in  this  way  is  a  proceeding  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  neutrality.  Neutrals  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  ;  and  must  not  afford  such  aid  or  assistance  to  one  party,  as  may 
the  better  enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  other.  It  is  their  duty  "  non  interponere 
se  hello,  non  koste  immmente  hostem  eripere."  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  lending  of 
neutral  bottoms  to  carry  on  a  belligerent's  trade  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  rule. 
The  ships  or  cruisers  of  a  particular  power  may  have  swept  those  of  its  enemy  from  the 
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sea,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  difficulty,  by  putting  a  stop  to  his  commerce 
with  foreigners,  or  with  his  own  colonies ;  but  of  what  consequence  would  this  be,  ii 
neutrals  might  step  in  to  rescue  him  from  such  difficulties,  by  carrying  on  that  inter 
course  for  him  which  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  for  himself?  It  is  natural  enough  thaj 
such  a  privilege  should  be  coveted  by  neutrals  :  but,  however  advantageous  to  them,  it 
is  wholly  subversive  of  the  universally  admitted  rights  of  belligerent  powers,  as  well  as 
of  the  principles  of  neutrality ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  bottomed  on 
any  sound  principle. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  Great  Britain,  that  neutrals  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  trade  during  war,  that  they  were  excluded  from  during  peace  ; 
so  that,  supposing  a  nation  at  war  with  Great  Britain  had,  while  at  peace,  prohibited 
foreigners  from  engaging  in  her  colonial  or  coasting  trade,  we  should  not  have  permitted 
neutrals  to  engage  in  it  during  war.  This  rule  has  been  much  complained  of;  but  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  seems  a  soimd  one,  and  it  may  in  most  cases  be  safely 
adopted.  The  claims  of  neutrals  cannot  surely  be  carried  further  than  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade  during  war,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  it  on 
during  peace,  except  with  places  under  blockade ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when 
they  claim  to  be  allowed  to  employ  themselves,  during  war,  in  a  trade  in  which  they  had 
not  previously  any  right  to  engage.  To  grant  them  this,  would  not  be  to  preserve  to 
them  their  former  rights,  but  to  give  them  new  ones  which  may  be  fairly  withheld. 
Supposing,  however,  that  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  has  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  intercourse  between  the  other  and  its  colonies,  or  any  intercourse  between  different 
ports  of  the  other,  she  might,  in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  a  belligerent,  ex- 
clude neutrals  from  such  trade,  even  though  it  had  formerly  been  open  to  them ;  be- 
cause otherwise  she  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  her  superior  force ;  and  the 
neutrals  would,  in  fact,  when  employed  in  this  way,  be  acting  as  the  most  efficient  allies 
of  her  enemy. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  and  difficult  question,  and  of  the  various  dis- 
tinctions to  which  it  gives  rise,  see  the  work  of  Hubner  {De  la  Saisie  des  Butimens 
Neutres,  2  tomes,  12mo.  1757),  in  which  the  different  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
principle  that  "  the  flag  covers  the  cargo"  are  stated  with  great  perspicuity  and  talent. 
The  opposite  principle  has  been  advocated  by  Lampredi,  in  his  very  able  treatise  Del 
Commercio  de'  Popoli  Neutrali,  §  10.  :  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutrals,  written  in  17.r7;  and,  above  all,  by  Lord 
Stowell,  in  his  justly  celebrated  decisions  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  Martens  inclines  to 
Hubner's  opinion.  —  ( See  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8.   c.  7. ) 

CONVOY,  in  navigation,  the  term  applied  to  designate  a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  ap- 
pointed by  government,  or  by  the  commander  in  chief  on  a  particular  station,  to  escort 
or  protect  the  merchant  ships  proceeding  to  certain  ports.  Convoys  are  mostly  appointed 
during  war ;  but  they  are  sometimes,  also,  appointed  diu-ing  peace,  for  the  security  of 
ships  navigating  seas  infested  with  pirates. 

Individuals  have  not  always  been  left  to  themselves  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy.  The  governments  of  most  maritime  states  have  thought 
proper,  when  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  to  oblige  their  subjects  to  place  themselves 
under  an  escort  of  this  sort,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  enriched  by  their  capture. 
Acts  to  this  effect  were  passed  in  this  country  during  the  American  war  and  the  late 
French  war.  The  last  of  these  acts  (4S  Geo.  3.  c.  57.)  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  ship  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  (except  as  therein  pro- 
vided) to  depart  from  any  port  or  place  whatever,  unless  under  such  convoy  as  should 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  master  was  required  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  continue  with  the  convoy  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  such  part  thereof  as  it  should 
be  directed  to  accompany  his  ship  j  and  not  to  separate  therefrom  without  leave  of  the 
commander,  under  very  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  And  in  case  of  any  ship  departing 
without  convoy  contrary  to  the  act,  or  wilfully  separating  therefrom,  all  insurances 
on  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  belonging  to  the  master,  or  to  any  other  person  directing 
or  privy  to  such  departure  or  separation,  were  rendered  null  and  void.  The  customs 
officers  were  directed  not  to  allow  any  ship  that  ought  to  sail  with  convoy  to  clear  out 
from  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  without  requiring  from  the 
master,  bond  with  one  surety,  with  condition  that  the  ship  should  not  depart  without 
convoy,  nor  afterwards  desert  or  wilfully  separate  from  it.  The  regulations  of  this  act 
did  not  extend  to  ships  not  requiring  to  be  registered,  nor  to  those  licensed  to  sail  with- 
out convoy,  nor  to  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  nor  to  those  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  &c. 

It  is  very  common,  during  periods  of  war,  to  make  sailing  or  departing  with  convoy 
a  condition  in  policies  of  insurance.  This,  like  other  warranties  in  a  policy,  must  be 
strictly  performed.      And  if  a  ship  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy,  sail  without  it,  the 
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policy  becomes  void,  whether  this  be  imputable  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  or  the  refusal  of  government  to  appoint  a  convoy. 

There  are  five  things  essential  to  sailing  with  convoy :  viz.  Jirst,  it  must  be  with  a 
regular  convoy  under  an  officer  appointed  by  government ;  secondly,  it  must  be  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  government ;  thirdly,  it  must  be  a  convoy  for  the 
voyage ;  fourthly,  the  master  of  the  ship  must  have  sailing  instructions  from  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  convoy ;  awA  fifthly,  the  ship  must  depart  and  continue  with  the 
convoy  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  separated  by  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  conditions  we  may  observe,  that  a  warranty  to  sail 
with  convoy  generally  means  a  convoy  for  the  voyage ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the 
words  "  for  the  voyage  "  to  make  it  so.  Neither  will  the  adding  of  these  words  in  some 
instances,  make  the  omission  of  them,  in  any  case,  the  ground  of  a  different  construction. 
A  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  does  not,  however,  uniformly  mean  a  convoy  that  is  to 
accompany  the  ship  insured  the  entire  way  from  the  port  of  departure  to  her  port  of 
destination  ;  but  such  convoy  as  government  may  think  fit  to  appoint  as  a  sufficient 
protection  for  ships  going  the  voyage  insured,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of 
the  voyage. 

Sailing  instructions,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  condition,  are  written  or  printed  direc- 
tions delivered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to  the  several  masters  of  the 
ships  under  his  care,  that  they  may  understand  and  answer  signals,  and  know  the  place 
of  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  in  case  of  dispersion  by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  &c. 
These  sailing  instructions  are  so  very  indispensable,  that  no  vessel  can  have  the  full  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  convoy  without  them :  hence,  when,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  master,  they  are  not  obtained,  the  ship  is  not  said  to  have  sailed  with  convoy ;  and 
a  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  to  that  effect  is  held  not  to  be  complied  with.  If, 
however,  the  master  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  sailing  instructions,  but  is  prevented 
from  obtaining  them  by  any  insuperable  obstacle,  as  the  badness  of  the  weather ;  or 
if  they  be  refused  by  the  commander  of  the  convoy  ;  the  warranty  in  the  policy  is  held 
to  be  complied  with. 

For  further  information  as  to  convoy,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii. 
c.  3.  ;   Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  9.  §  5.,  and  the  Act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  57,  ^c. 

COPAIVA.     See  Balsam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal,  is  a  valuable  and  singular  kind  of  resin,  that 
naturally  exudes  from  different  large  trees,  and  is  imported  partly  from  America,  and 
partly  from  the  East  Indies.  The  best  copal  is  hard  and  brittle,  in  rounded  lumps  of  a 
moderate  size,  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder,  of  a  light  lemon  yellow  colour,  beauti- 
fully transparent,  but  often,  like  amber,  containing  parts  of  insects  and  other  small 
extraneous  bodies  in  its  substance.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*045  to  1*139.  It 
has  neither  the  solubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  the  solubility  in  alcohol  common 
to  resins,  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  drying 
linseed  oil,  and  other  volatile  menstrua.  This  solution  forms  a  beautiful  transparent 
varnish,  which,  when,  properly  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  very  durable. 
Copal  varnish  was  first  discovered  in  France,  and  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vernis 
martin.  It  is  applied  to  snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils.  It  preserves  and 
gives  lustre  to  paintings ;  and  contributes  to  restore  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures, 
by  filling  up  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surface  capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 
Copal  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  gum  anime,  when  the  latter  is  very  clear  and  good. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  the  anime,  though  valuable  as  a 
varnish,  is  much  less  so  than  the  finest  copal ;  the  varnish  with  the  former  being  darker 
coloured,  and  not  so  hard.  Besides  the  external  appearance  of  each,  which  is  pretty  dis- 
tinct to  a  practised  eye,  the  solubility  in  alcohol  furnishes  a  useful  test,  —  the  anime  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  the  copal  is  hardly  affected  by  it ;  copal  is  also  brittle 
between  the  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth.  —  ( Rees's  CyclopcBdia  ;  f/re's 
Dictionary,  ^c.) 

The  imports  of  gum  anim^  and  copal  are  not  distinguished  in  the  custom-house  accounts.  The  entries 
of  both  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  to  123,7'2'3  lbs. 
a  year.  The  duty  has  been  judiciously  reduced  from  5Qs.  to  6s.  a  cwt.  Copal  fetches  in  the  London 
market  from  6d  to  Is.  Id.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  in  the  channel  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Sound;  in  lat.  55°  41' N.,  Ion. 
12°  35'  46"  E.  Population  about  105,000.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  city.  In  going 
into  Copenhagen,  the  course  is  between  the  buoy  on  the  Stubben  Bank  to  the  left,  and 
the  buoy  on  the  Middle-grounds,  and  those  in  advance  of  the  three  Crown  batteries  on 
the  right,  W.S.W.  by  compass.  From  the  three  crowns  to  the  roads  the  course  is 
S.S.W.  The  water  in  the  channel  is  from  6  to  4  fathoms  deep  ;  but  it  is  narrow,  and 
the  navigation  rather  difficult.  There  is  no  obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  but  if  a 
vessel  wish  for  one,  she  may  heave  to  abreast  of  the  battery,  when  he  will  come  to  her. 
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Vessels  not  intending  to  come  into  harbour  bring  up  in  the  roads,  at  from  ^^  to  §  a  mile 
from  shore,  in  about  4  fathoms,  the  town  bearing  S.  S.W.  In  the  harbour,  within  the 
boom,  the  water  is  from  1 7  to  18  feet  deep.  Vessels  in  harbour  load  and  unload  along- 
side the  quay.      The  anchorage  in  the  roads  is  good  and  safe. 

Monet/. Accounts  are  kept  in  rixdoUars  of  6  marcs,  or  96  skillings  ;  the  rixdollar  being  formerly 

worth  about  4s.  !</.  sterling.  But  in  1813,  a  new  monetary  system  was  adopted,  according  to  which  the 
new  or  liigiban/c  dollar  is  worth  2s.  S^d.,  being  half  the  value  of  the  old  specie  dollar,  and  |  of  the  old 
current  dollar.  But  the  money  generally  used  in  commercial  transactions  is'bank  money,  which  is  com- 
iiionly  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  par  of  exchange,  estimated  by  the  Rigsbank  dollar,  would  be  8  dollars 
7  (i  skillings  per  pound  sterling. 

Jf'a'g/its  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are,  16  pounds  =  1  lispound ;  20  lispound  =: 
Isliippound;  1001b.  =  110^  lbs. .  avoirdupois  =  134  lbs.  Troy  =  101  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  lU31bs.  of 
Hamburgh. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  4  ankers  =  1  ahm  or  ohm;  1|  ahm  =  1  hogshead;  S.hogsheads  =  1  pipe; 
2  pipes  =  Ijquarter.  The  anker  =  10  (very  nearly)  English  wine  gallons.  A  fuder  of  wine  =  930  pots ; 
and  lUO  pots  =  25|  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  viertels  =  1  schefFel ;  8  scheffels  =  1  toende  or  ton ;  12  tons  =  1  last  =  47| 
^v  inch  ester  bushels.  The  last  of  oil,  butter,  herrings,  and  other  oily  substances,  should  weigh 
1.'..'4  lbs.  nett. 

The  measure  of  length  is  the  Rhineland  foot  =  12§  inches  very  nearly.  The  Danish  ell  =  2  feet;  100 
cUs  =  68§  English  yards. 

Trade  of  Copenhagen. — This  is  not  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  declined. 
Anchors,  pitch,  and  tar,  are  chiefly  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  flax,  hemp, 
masts,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage,  from  Russia ;  "West  India  produce  from  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  ;  tobacco  from  America ;  wines  and  brandy  from  France :  coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  direct  import  from  England.  Of  coal,  we 
sent  to  Denmark  (principally  to  Copenhagen),  in  1830,  100,127  tons,  and  of  salt 
1,272,487  bushels.  Owing  to  the  erroneous  policy  of  the  Danish  government,  which  is 
attempting,  at  a  great  public  loss,  to  raise  and  bolster  up  manufactures,  the  direct  im- 
ports of  woollens  and  cottons  are  quite  inconsiderable.  These  articles  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  prohibited ;  but  are  admitted  on  condition  of  their  being  stamped,  and  put 
up  to  auction  by  the  Custom-house,  which,  after  retaining  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  sale,  pays  over  the  residue  to  the  importer,  who  is  generally  the  purchaser, 
'lliis  oppressive  regulation  reduces  the  legitimate  importation  of  these  articles  to  next  to 
nothing ;  but  the  illicit  importation  is  very  considerable,  principally  by  the  Elbe  and 
the  Holstein  frontier.  The  exports  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  as  grain,  rapeseed,  butter  and  cheese,  beef  and  pork,  hides,  hor.ses  and  cattle,  corn, 
brandy,  bones,  &c.  In  1830,  the  imports  of  grain  into  this  country  fi-om  Denmark 
were  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  88,033  quarters,  barley  75,532  do.,  oats  118,203  do.,  rye 
1,151  do.,  peas  and  beans  5,182  do.,  the  importation  of  rapeseed  during  the  same  year 
was  286,569  bushels.  —  (See  Corn  Laws.)     We  subjoin 

An  Account,  extracted  from  the  Returns  published  by  the  Danish  Custom-house  of  the  principal  Articles 
of  Agricultural  Produce  exported  from  Denmark  in  1831. 


Quantities  exported. 

Real  or  de- 
clared Value  in 
Rigsbank 

Value  in  Sterling. 

Articles  exported. 

Danish  Weights 

British  Weights 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

and  Measures. 

and  Measures. 

Dollars. 

113,696  ton. 

54,952  qrs. 

1 

£        s.   d. 

Rye  and  rye  flour 

78,460  — 

37,921  — 

Bailey,  flour  and  groats 

584,384  — 

282,408  — 

malt           -            .             - 
Oats,  meal  and  groats 

19,092  — 
351,310  — 

9,228  — 
169,815  — 

-  3,964,772 

■     446,036  17    0 

Buckv/heat  do.      .            - 

6,988  — 

3,377  — 

Peas               .... 

'15,995  — 

7,730  — 

Beans  and  tares           -           -         -  • 

31,133  — 

15,047  — 

Rapeseed               ... 

143,154   — 

71,608  — 

1,390,487 

156,429  15    9 

Butter           _           .             -           - 

47,658  bar. 

- 

2,382,90-0 

268,076    5    0 

CheebC               ... 

872,000  lbs. 

8,590  cwt. 

54,500 

6,131    5    0 

Brandy  (corn)            ... 

2,3191  hhd. 

11-5,775  galls. 

1 

Pork,  salted        ... 

1,449,787  lbs. 

14,331  cwt. 

smoked         -               -           . 

365,789  — 

3,603  — 

Beef,  salted         -               .               - 

691,104  — 

6.808  — 

smoked           ... 

15,773  — 

156  — 

Hides  and  skins  — 

- 

calf,  sheep,  and  lamb 
ox,  cow,  and  horse 

1,112,582  lbs. 
1,744,007   — 

10,960  cwt. 
16,169  — 

-  2,885,316 

324,598    1    0 

Wool,  sheep 

779,488  - 

857,436  — 

Cattle  — 

Horses           -                 -           - 

12,350  head 

. 

Oxen 

23,013   — 

- 

' 

Cows 

8,4tSl    — 

_ 

Calves 

5,056   — 

- 

Rbd.  " 

10,677,975 

.;£■  1,201 ,272    3    9 

Wehave  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion   shipped  from  Copenhagen,  but  it  was  very  con- 

cr,^^W''"S-  —In  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen  1,505  ships ;  of  which  309  were  from  Sweden, 
J03  from  Prussia,  208  from  Norway,  160  from  Great  Britain,  137  from  Russia,  90  from  Finland,  29  from 
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France,  &c.    The  tonnage  of  these  ships  is  not  stated  j  but  many  were  of  very  small  burden 
is  an 


Subjoined 


Account  of  the  Danish  Shipping  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  in  the  Carrying  Trade  of  Denmark  in  th* 

Year  1830. 


Countries  and         No 

Places.  of 

Ships 

I 


Russia 
Prussia 

Mecklenburgh 

Lubeck 

Sweden     and  7 
Norway     -J 

Hamburgh      7 
and  Bremen  J 

Netherlands    - 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Mediterranean 
Brazil     - 


Tonnage. 


24,198 
29,836 

2,547 
7,472 
25,696 
31,154 

15,159. 
43,423 

15,858 

8,451 
9,500 

9,637 
2,416 


4044  I  225,354 


Nature  of  Cargoes  exported 
from  Denmark. 


r  Corr 
<  pi( 
C.     rii 


("Ballast,  fruit,  bricks,7 
t  and  piece  goods  -  j 
r  Ballast,h  erri  ngs,  train  ^ 
■<  oil,  and  colonial  y 
C.     produce         -  -j 

f  Herrings,    train    oil 

<  colonial'.,  produce, 
C     and  provisions 

Corn,  and  pi'ovisions 
ece  goods,  her- 
ngs,  &c. 
rCorn  and  provisions, 
s  wool,  piece  good 
C  and  colonial  produce 
rCorn  and  seeds,  but-^ 

<  ter,  provisions,  and  > 
C.     piece  goods  -j 

J  Corn,  flour  and  seeds,  7 
piece  goods,  &c.      -} 
rCorn,  seeds,  oilcakes,') 

<  bones,  wool,  hides,  > 
C  &c.  -  -  -3 
fCorn  and  provisions,^ 
)  piece  goods,  fish,  v 
C.  and  hides  -  -J 
C  Ballast,  piece  goods,  7 
I  fish,  butter,  &c.  -j 
f  Ballast,  corn,  pieced 
I     goods,  fish,  flax,  &c.  J 

pitch,  and  tar, 
timber,     train    oil 
piece  goods 
f  Ballast,    wheat,    and  ) 
t     piece  goods  -  J 


C        gOO( 

fFish, 
<  timl 
C.     piec 


a 
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Nature  of  Cargoes  imported 
into  Denmark. 


C  Hemp,  flax,  ashes,  tal-  7 
i  low,seeds,and  timber  5 
C  Linen,  flax 
i     staves,  and  timber 


wood,  7 


ialC 


r  Ballast,  corn  and) 
)  seeds,  wool,  and  v 
C  piece  goods  -  » j 
r  Piece     goods,      iron,) 

<  deals  and  timber,  C 
C  salt,  &c.  -  -3 
t  Iron,  tar,  deals,  tim- 

<  ber,    fish,   herrings 
C     train  oil 
f  Ballast,    piece  goods, 

<  tobacco,       coloni 
(.     produce 

r  Ballast,  piece  goods,  7 
i  and  colonial  produce  3 
r  Ballast,     coals,     salt,) 

<  piece  goods,  and  i 
C.     colonial  produce     -j 

("Wine,  salt,  piece  7 
(_     goods  and  ballast    -  j 

("Oil   and  fruit,    wine 
t     and  salt 
f  Wine,    piece 
I     salt,  fruit,  &c 

f  Ballast,    fruit,    wine, 
(_     and  piece  goods 

Colonial  produce 


goods,  7 

] 
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This  return  does  not,  however,  include  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  the 
latter  of  which  is  very  considerable. 

About  200  Danish  ships  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.    Latterly,  however, 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  this  department. 
Excluding  vessels  under  20  tons,  there  belonged,  in  1830,  to 

Ships.  ■  Tonnage. 

Denmark  -  .        1,563    -       -    65,375 

Sleswick  -  -        1,022    -        -    33,926 

Holstein  -  -  -       1,106    -        -    27,683 


Total 


3,696 


124,984 


Colonial  Trade.  —  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  which,  though  small, 
is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  All  the  ports  of  Denmark  may  send  vessels  thither,  but  the  return  cargoes 
must  be  discharged  at  places  having  sugar  refineries.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Copenhagen  merchants.  St.  Croix  produces  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1,400,000  gallons  of  rum. 
In  1831,  23  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5,772  tons,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  from  St.  Croix.  A  good 
deal  of  the  colonial  produce  brought  into  Denmark  is  again  exported. 

The  trade  to  the  settlement  ofTranquebar  and  Serampore,  in  India,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
company.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  or  to  the  real  superiority  of  the 
Americans,  who  supply  the  Continental  markets  with  tea,  &c.  at  a  cheaper  rate,  only  one  ship  a  year  has 
latterly  sailed  from  Copenhagen  for  India  I  The  trade  to  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  African  coast  is, 
if  possible,  of  still  less  importance — [N.  B.  For  an  account  of  the  trade  on  the  Kiel  Canal,  see  Caivals.) 

Port  Charges  vary  according  as  the  vessel  has  come  from  this  or  the  further  side  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
or  from  the  Indian  seas  ;  as  she  is  wholly,  or  only  part  loaded  ;  and  as  she  clears  out  with  goods  that  have 
been  in  transitu,  and  are  for  the  most  part  free  of  duty,  or  has  on  board  a  cargo  of  native  produce  sub- 
ject to  duty.  On  a  ship  of  300  tons  belonging  to  a  privileged  nation  from  this  side  Cape  Finisterre,  un- 
loading and  loading  mixed  cargoes  in  Copenhagen,  the  different  public  charges,  including  Sound  dues, 
brokerage,  &c.,  would  be  about  67/.  IO5. ;  and  from  the  further  side  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  charges 
would  be  about  99/.  IO5.  When  a  sliip  is  not  fully  loaded,  lastage  money  and  light  dues  are  only  charged 
in  proportion  to  the  cargo  on  board.  Lastage  money  is  not  charged  on  ships  outward  bound,  laden  with 
transit  goods,  as  tar,  pitch,  iron,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  it  is  obvious  that  port 
charges  at  Copenhagen  are  very  heavy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  material  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  trade. 

Commission  on  purchases  is  generally  2  per  cent,  and  on  sales,  3  per  cent.,  including  1  per  cent. 
del  credere. 

Citizenship.  —  To  enable  a  foreigner  to  trade  as  a  merchant  in  Denmark,  he  must  become  a  burgher, 
which  costs  about  100/.,  and  it  will  require  about  60/.  more  to  free  him  from  the  obligation  of  serving  in 
the  militia.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  foreigner  establishing  himself  in  Denmark  as  a  manufacturer 
are  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  guilds  or  corporations  into  which 
the  principal  crafts  or  trades  are  divided. 

Credit.  —  Goods  imported  into  Copenhagen  are  commonly  sold  on  credit:  3  months  is  the  term 
generally  allowed  on  most  sorts  of  goods,  and  in  a  few  instances  6  months.  The  discount  for  ready 
money  is  4  per  cent.    Bankruptcy  is  ol  rare  occurrence. 
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Insurance.  —  Marine  insurance  is  effected  on  liberal  terms,  by  a  company  established  in  1746.  A  good 
many  risks  are,  however,  insured  at  Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh. 

Careening,  Ships'  Stores,  ^c.—  Copenhagen  has  good  building.yards,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible 
place  for  the  repair  of  ships,  and  for  supplying  them  with  provisions.     Subjoined  is  an 


Account  of  the  Average  Prices 

of  Ships 

Provision  at  Copenhagen  in 

183 

,  in  Imperial  Weights  and 

Meas 

J  res 

and  Sterling  Money. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

Biscuits,  ships',  1st  quality 

. 

. 

0  15 

0  per  cwt. 

Ditto        2d    ditto 

. 

, 

0  12 

0  ditto. 

Butter,  IstquaHty 

_ 

'       -    2    8 

0 

to   2  10 

0  ditto. 

Ditto,    2d    ditto 

. 

„ 

_ 

2    4 

0  ditto. 

Cheese 

. 

-    0  13 

5 

to   0  17 

0  ditto. 

Peas 

_ 

-    1    8 

9 

—    1  12 

0  per  Imp.  qr. 

Beef,  salted 

_ 

-    1  18 

0 

—    1  19 

0  per  200  lbs. 

Pork,  ditto 

_ 

.    2  16 

0 

—   2  18 

0  ditto. 

Bacon 

-    0    0 

3i 

—    00 

3i  per  lb. 

Spirits.  —  Rum, 

25.  to  2s. 

M. 

French  Brandy,  2s.  id.  to  3s 

per  gallon. 

■  Statement  of  the  Tares  allowed  by  the  Custom-house  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  principal  Articles 
of  Importation. 


Articles. 

Description  of  Packages. 

Tares. 

Articles. 

Description  of  Packages. 

Tares. 

Almonds 

Linen  bags 

4  per  ct. 

Pepper 

Bags  of  150  lbs.  and  under       - 

2  lbs. 

Cassia  lignea      - 

All  sorts  of  packages 

16    - 

exceeding  130  lbs. 

4  — 

Cinnamon 

do. 

do. 

Linen  bags 

do. 

Cocoa 

In  linen  bags 

4  per  ct. 

Pimento 

do.            - 

do. 

Coffee   -i^- 

Casks  of  400  lbs.  and  under 

16    - 

Raisins 

k  barrel 

IS  lbs. 

exceeding  400  lbs. 
Matted  bags  of  160  lbs.  it  under 

12    — 

J    do. 

12  — 

'2  lbs. 

Casks  exceeding  J  barrel 
do.    under  i  barrel 

10  per  ct. 

exceeding  UO  lbs. 

4  — 

12    — 

East  India  bags,  doui>le 

do. 

Rice 

Casks 

10    — 

do.                single    - 

2  lbs. 

Barrels 

24  lbs. 

Coloiirs,painters' 

Unmixed  and  not  enumerated  - 

10  per  ct. 

J  do.           - 
J  do. 

18  — 

do.  and  enumerated,  and  not 

12  — 

being  ochre,  white  lead,    or 

_do. 

8  - 

brown  red        - 
Prepared 

12    — 
do. 

Bags  of  100  lbs.  and  not  exceed- 
ing 150  lbs. 

4  — 

Cotton 

^Bags,  or  bales 

4  lbs. 

150  lbs.  and  under 

2  _ 

CurianU ; 
Delft  ware 

All  sorts  of  packages 
do. 

16  per  ct. 
12    — 

Saltpetre 
Soap,  white 

All  kinds  of  packages 
do. 

10  per  cl. 
14    — 

Figs        . 

J  casks 

12  lbs. 

Sugar,  raw 

In  casks 

17    — 

A.    do.        -        - 
6asks 

18  — 

Brazil  boxes 

do. 

10  per  ct. 

Havannahdo.    - 

12    — 

Baskets,  or  frails 

8    — 

refined    - 

Casks  (transit) 
do.            -                - 

do. 

Glass  ware 

Boxes 

32    — 

Tobacco 

do. 
3    — 

Bottles  in  crates  and  in  straw   - 

20    — 

Baskets  packed  in  mats 
Casks  (thick) 
do.        .... 

Hardware 

do.    in  boxes  and  in  sawdust 
In  casks  and  boxes 

40    — 
12    — 

Turpentine 

17    — 
20    ,— 

Packed  in  mats,  per  piece 

4  lbs. 

do.    cased         ... 

84    — 

Hops       - 

Bags  and  poi  kets 

4perct. 

Vitriol       - 

Glass  bottles  or  flasks  in  baskets 

20    — 

Indigo 

All  sorts  of  packages 

20    _ 

do,                        in  boxes 

Mustard     -        - 
1  Ochre 

Glasses,  in  boxes  and  casks 
All  sorts  of  packages 
In  single  and  double  casks 
Bottled,  in  baskets  and  straw    - 

12    _ 
10    - 

do.         packed  in  sawdust 
Stone  bottles         ... 

40    _ 
30    — 

Olive  oil 

18    — 
20    — 

White  lead 

All  kinds  of  packages 

10    _ 

do.      in  boxes  and  sawdust   - 

40    _ 

General  Remarks.  —  On  the  whole,  the  eomiTierce  of  Denmark  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  a  stationary  state.  But  from  her  advantageous  situation  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  and  the  industrious,  persevering  character  of  the  inhabitants,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  may  be  materially  extended.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  expect  any  con- 
siderable improvemeht  till  the  present  .system  of  domestic  policy  be,  in  many  respects, 
altogether  changed.  The  Danish  government  has  long  been  exerting  itself  to  bolster 
up  a  manufacturing  interest,  by  laying  oppressive  duties  on  most  species  of  manufactured 
articles.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  such  conduct,  though  it  may 
benefit  a  few  individuals,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  great  national  loss.  But  in  the 
case  of  Denmark,  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  the  restrictive  system  pecu- 
liarly injurious.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  guilds  or  corporations  j  no  person  can  engage  in 
any  line  of  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by  its  peculiar  guild  ;  and  as  the 
sanction  of  this  body  is  rarely  obtained  without  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  effect 
of  the  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and  improvement,  and  to  perpetuate  monopoly  and 
routine.  Even  the  Danish  writers  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  influence  of  the  present 
regulations.  "  Nos  ouvriers,'"  say  they,  "  sont  chers,  travaillent  lentement,  et  souvent  mal 
et  sans  gout ;  leur  education  est  negligee.  On  ne  les  forme  point  a.  penser,  et  Vapprevtif 
suit  machinalement  ce  quHl  voit  faire  au  maitre."  —  (  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois^ 
tome  ii.  p.  260. )  It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  a  country  which  has  to  import  coal, 
should,  however  favourably  situated  in  other  respects,  be  able  to  manufacture  cottons, 
woollens,  &c.  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  imported  from  others  enjoying  greater 
natural  facilities  for  their  production.  But  when  to  the  physical  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  manufactures,  we  add  others,  not  less  formidable,  of  a  political  nature,  the  attempt 
to  force  them  into  existence  by  dint  of  customs  duties  and  regulations  becomes  absolutely 
ludicrous. 

The  port  charges  and  tran.sit  duties  are  also  exceedingly  heavy  ;  and  the  Sound  duties, 
being  charged  on  native  as  well  as  foreign  ships,  operate  as  an  inland  duty  on  the  trade 
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between  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Danish  people  are  quite  aware  of  the  mistaken 
policy  on  which  they  are  now  proceeding ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  rendered  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  move 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  In  1832,  a  petition,  signed  by  almost  ail 
the  merchants  of  Copenhagen,  was  addressed  to  the  king,  containing  an  able  and  distinct 
exposition  of  the  circumstances  which  depress  Danish  commerce.  The  petitioners  pray 
for  the  emancipation  of  commercial  pursuits  from  all  the  restrictions  laid  upon  them  by 
guilds  and  corporations,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  freedom  of  industry ;  for  a  revision 
and  reduction  of  the  transit  duties,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  charging  the  Sound 
duties ;  for  a  reduction  of  the  tonnage  duties,  and  a  remission  of  the  charge  on  account 
of  light  money  on  ships  arriving  at  Copenhagen  that  have  already  paid  for  the  lights  at 
Elsineur ;  they  further  pray  for  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly, 
and  the  freedom  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China ;  and  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  several  articles  of  domestic  produce  when  exported,  and  of  foreign  produce 
when  imported.  What  is  here  asked  is  so  reasonable,  and,  if  granted,  would  add  so 
much  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  we  trust  the  government  will  earn  for 
itself  a  new  title  to  the  public  esteem  by  honestly  endeavouring  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  petitioners. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  pp.  330—369.  ;  Dicticnnaire 
du  Commerce  {Ency.  Mithodique,  tome  II.  pp.  3 — 16.),  Catteau,  Tableau  des  Etats  Danois,  tome  ii. 
pp.  292 — 371. ;  the  Consul's  Answers  to  Circular  Queries,  which  do  that  functionary  great  credit ;  and 
communications  from  merchants  at  Copenhagen. 

COPPER  (Ger.  Kupfer ;  Du.  Koper ;  Da.  Kobber ,-  Sw.  Kopper ;  Fr.  Cuivre ; 
It.  Rame ;  Sp.  Cobre  ;  Port.  Cobre ;  Rus.  Mjed,  Krasnoi  mjed;  Pol.  Miedz  ;  Lat* 
Cuprum;  Arab.  Nehass ;  Sans.  Tamra),  a  well-known  metal,  so  called  from  its  having 
been  first  discovered,  or  at  least  wrought  to  any  extent,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  nauseous  j 
and  the  hands,  when  rubbed  for  some  time  on  it,  acquire  a  peculiar  an.d  disagreeable 
odour.  It  is  harder  than  silver  ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  its  state,  being, 
when  quite  pure,  near  9*000.  Its  malleability  is  great :  it  may  be  hammered  out  into 
leaves  so  thin  as  to  be  blown  about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  ductility  is  also  consider- 
able. Its  tenacity  is  so  great,  that  a  copper  wire  0*078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable 
of  supporting  302*26  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Its  liability  to  oxidation  from 
exposure  to  air  or  damp  is  its  greatest  defect.  The  rust  with  which  it  is  then  covered 
is  known  by  the  name  of  verdigris,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons. — (  Thomson's 
Chemistry. ) 

If  we  except  gold  and  silver,  copper  seems  to  have  been  more  early  known  than  any 
other  metal.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of  working  iron  was 
discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  domestic  utensils  and  instruments 
of  war.  Even  now  it  is  applied  to  so  many  purpose.s,  as  to  rank  next,  in  point  of  utility, 
to  iron. 

Alloys  of  Copper  are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Those  of  tin  are  of  most  importance.  Tin  added 
to  copper  makes  it  more  fusible,  less  liable  to  rust,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  other  common  sub- 
stances, harder,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In  these  respects  the  alloy  has  a  real  advantage  over  un- 
mixed copper  :  but  this  is  in  many  cases  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  brittleness  which  even 
a  moderate  portion  of  tin  imparts  j  and  which  is  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  that  both  metals 
are  separately  very  malleable. 

Copper  alloyed  with  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  tin  is  rendered  harder  than  before";  its  colour  is  yellow, 
with  a  cast  of  red,  and  its  fracture  granular  :  it  has  considerable  malleability.  This  aj^pears  to  have  been 
the  usual  composition  of  many  of  the  ancient  edged  tools  and  weapons,  before  the  method  of  working 
iron  was  brought  to  perfection.  The  ;t«X-<o?  of  the  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  the  ccs  of  the  Romans,  wasi 
nothing  else.  Even  their  copper  coins  contain  a  mixture  of  tin.  The  ancients  did  not,  in  fact,  possess 
(as  has  been  often  contended)  any  peculiar  process  for  hardening  copper,  except  by  adding  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  tin.  An  alloy  in  which  the  tin  is  from  01  to  |  of  the  whole  is  hard,  brittle,  but  still  a  little 
malleable,  close  grained,  and  yellowish  white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as  ^  of  the  mass,  it  is  entirely 
brittle ;  and  continues  so  in  every  higher  proportion.  The  yellowness  of  the  alloy  is  not  entirely  lost  till 
the  tin  amounts  to  03  of  the  whole. 

Copper  (or  sometimes  copper  with  a  little  zinc),  alloyed  with  as  much  tin  as  will  make  from  about  01 
to  I  of  the  whole,  forms  an  alloy,  which  is  principally  employed  for  bells,  brass  cannon,  bronze  statues, 
and  various  other  purposes.  Hence  it  is  called  bronze,  ov  bell  metal;  and  is  excellently  fitted  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  its  hardness,  density,  sonorousness,  and  fusibility.  For  cannon,  a  lower 
proportion  of  tin  is  commonly  used.  According  to  Ur.  Watson,  the  metal  employed  at  Woolwich  con- 
sists of  100  parts  of  copper  and  from  8  to  12  of  tin ;  hence  it  retains  some  little  malleability,  and,  there- 
fore, is  tougher  than  it  would  be  with  a  larger  portion  of  tin.  This  alloy  being  more  sonorous  than  iron, 
brass  guns  give  a  louder  report  than  iron  guns.  A  common  alloy  for  bell  metal  is  80  parts  of  copper  and 
20  of  tin  :  some  artists  add  to  these  ingredients  zinc,  antimony,  and  silver,  in  small  proportions ;  all  of 
which  add  to  the  sonorousness  of  the  compound. — (See  Bell  Metal.) 

When,  in  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  amounts  to  about  5  of  the  mass,  the  result  is  a 
beautiful  compound,  very  hard,  of  the  colour  of  steel,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  reflection  of  light  for  optical  purposes ;  and  is  therefore  called  speculum  metal.  Besides 
the  above  ingredients,  it  usually  contains  a  little  arsenic,  zinc,  or  silver.  The  application  of  an  alloy 
similar  to  the  above,  to  the  construction  of  m.irrors,  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  who 
lys,  that  formerly  the  best  mirrors  were  reckoned  those  of  Brundusium,  of  tin  and  copper  m.ixed  [stanno 
'  cere  mistis).  —  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  \  9.) 

For  the  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc,  see  the  articles  Brass,  Pinchbeck.  See,  also,  Thomson's  Chemistry  i 

?cs's  Cyclopadia  ;  Dr,  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv.,  S[c. 
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British  Copper  Trade.  —  Great  Britain  has  various  copper  mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales,  &c 
but  particularly  in  the  first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not  wro'ught 
with  much  spirit  till  last  century.  From  1726  to  1735,  they  produced  at  an  average  about  700  tons  a  year 
ol"  pure  copper.  During  the  ten  years  from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced,  at  an  average,  2,050  tons  In 
1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5,000  tons  ;  and  it  now  amounts  to  about  12,000  tons,  worth,  at  100/.  a  ton  no 
less  than  1,200,000/.  sterling !  In  17ti8,  the  famous  mines  in  the  Parys  mountain,  near  Amlwch,  in  Angle'sea 
were  discovered.  The  supplies  of  ore  fi-rnished  by  them  were  for  a  long  time  abundant  beyond  all  pre! 
cedent ;  but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness  of  the  mine  has  been  declining,  and  it  now  vield? 
comparatively  little  copper.  At  present  the  mines  in  Anglesea,  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  yield  from'l,750 
to2,000  tons  of  copper  ;  those  of  Devonshire  yield  about  500  tons  ;  the  quantity  produced  in  the  other  parts 
of  England  being  quite  inconsiderable.  The  Irish  mines  produce  about  500  tons.  Those  of  Scotland 
never  were  productive,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  1'he  entire  produce  of  the  copper 
mines  of  the  empire  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  present  at  from  14,500  to  15,000  tons. 

In  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  supplies  of  copper  that  were  thus  obtained,  England,  instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  of  this  valuable  metal, 
became,  previously  to  1793,  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  supply  of  others.  And  notwithstandintj 
the  vastly  increased  demand  for  copper  during  the  war  for  the  siieathing  of  ships  and  oiher  pur{)oses,  the 
exports  continued  to  increase  and  the  imports  to  diminish  ;  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  Cornish 
mmes  having  suliiced  not  only  to  balance  the  increased  demand,  but  also  to  make  up  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  sujjplles  from  Anglesea. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Cornwall,  the  ores  are  not  smelted  on  the  spot,  but  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  to  Swansea ;  it  being  found  cheaper  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  coal  than  the  contrary. 

Account  of  the  Copper  produced  from  the  Mines  in  Cornwall  since  1800  ;  showing  the  Quantity  of  Ore, 
of  IVIetal  or  Fine  Copper,  the  Value  of  the  Ores  in  Money,  the  averi.ge  Percentage  or  Produce,  and 
the  average  Standard  or  Miner's  Price  of  Fine  Copper,  made  up  to  the  End  of  June  in  each  Year. 


Years. 

Quantity  of 
Ores. 

Metal  01 

Fine  Copper. 

Value  of  the  Ores. 

Produce 
of  Ores 
per  cent. 

Average  Standard 
Price  per  Ton. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs.    lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

^* 

s.    d. 

1800 

55,981 

5,187 

0 

3        7 

55(i,925 

1 

0 

9i 

133 

3    6 

1801 

56,611 

5,267 

18 

3      10 

476,313 

1 

0 

9 

117 

5    0 

1802 

53,937 

5,228 

15 

3      5 

445,094 

4 

0 

o_ 

110 

18    0 

1S03 

60,566 

5,616 

16 

0    21 

533,910 

16 

0 

9- 

122 

0    0 

1804 

64,637 

5,374 

18 

1    20 

507,840 

11 

0 

8f 

138 

5    0 

1805 

78,452 

6,234 

5 

0      6 

862,410 

16 

0 

7- 

169 

16    0 

1806 

79,269 

6,863 

10 

2     13 

730,845 

6 

6 

% 

138 

5    0 

1807 

i\,vm 

6,716 

12 

1     26 

&  9,002 

13 

0 

120 

0    0 

1808 

67,867 

6,795 

13 

2    25 

495,303 

I 

6 

lO' 

100 

7    0 

1809 

76,245 

6,821 

13 

1     19 

770,028 

15 

6 

81 

143 

12    0 

1810 

66,048 

6,»,82 

19 

1     27 

570,035 

8 

0 

8| 

132 

5    0 

1811 

66,786 

6,141 

13 

3      7 

55t;,723 

19 

0 

H 

120 

12    0 

1812 

71,547 

5,720 

7 

2      4 

549,665 

6 

6 

4 

111 

0    0 

1813 

74,047 

6,918 

3 

0      6 

594,345 

10 

0 

y| 

115 

7    0 

1814 

74,322 

6,369 

13 

3      7 

627,501 

10 

0 

8| 

130 

12    0 

1815 

78,483 

6,525 

6 

3    25 

552,813 

8 

6 

H 

117 

16    0 

1816 

77,334 

6,697 

4 

0    17 

447,959 

17 

0 

8-1 

98 

13    0 

1817 

76,701 

6,498 

2 

0     16 

494,010 

12 

6 

8| 

108 

10    0 

1818 

86,174 

6,8^9 

7 

1       1 

686,005 

4 

6 

7| 

134 

15    0 

1819 

88,736 

6,804 

2 

2      7 

623,595 

4 

6 

7- 

127 

10    0 

1820 

91,473 

7,508 

0 

3    26 

602,441 

12 

0 

8| 
8| 

113 

15    0 

1821 

98,426 

8,514 

19 

2     12 

605,968 

19 

6 

103 

0    0 

1822 

104,523 

9,140 

8 

3    20 

663,085 

13 

6 

8* 

104 

0    0 

1823 

95,750 

7,927 

17 

2      7 

608,033 

1 

0 

8- 

109 

18    0 

1824 

99,700 

7,823 

15 

1     10 

587,178 

3 

6 

7- 

7- 

110 

0    0 

1825 

107,454 

8,226 

3 

0    21 

726.353 

12 

0 

124 

4    0 

1826 

117,308 

P,026 

12 

3    15 

788,971 

15 

6 

71 

123 

3    0 

1827 

126,710 

10,311 

14 

3     15 

745,178 

1 

0 

8- 
7^ 

106 

1    0 

1828 

130,366 

9,921 

1 

2    11 

756,174 

16 

0 

112 

7    0 

1829 

124,502 

9,656 

10 

3      4 

717,334 

0 

0 

7| 

109 

14    0 

1830 

133,964 

10,748 

773,846 

8 

106 

5    0 

1831 

144,402 

12,044 

806,090 

H 

100 

0    0 

Exports  of  British  Copper  since  1820. 

Vears. 

Unwrought. 

Coin. 

Sheets,  Nails,  &c. 

Wire. 

Wrought  Copper  of 
other  Sorts. 

Total  of  British 
Copper  exported. 

Cwt. 

Cnt. 

Crvt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1820 

41,155 

10 

58,121 

8 

22,663 

121,958 

1821 

34,543 

155 

66,676 

21 

24,035 

125,-131 

1822 

25,829 

-        _        - 

65,070 

40 

22,731 

113,671 

1823 

24,082 

802 

56,146 

98 

25,387 

106,516 

1824 

19,209 

95 

62,920 

2Q2 

23,580 

106,096 

1825 

10 

2,134 

51,437 

40 

25,002 

78,-^24 

1S26 

2,604 

1,807 

65,264 

n 

26,307 

95,P94 

1827 

26,583 

1,4.50 

74,943 

8 

40,439 

143,424 

]8':8 

21.591 

1,150 

52,4!  2 

71 

48,897 

124,121 

1829 

.52,978 

15 

59,871 

13 

46,643 

y^'f:] 

1830 

56,722 

640 

66,331 

16 

56,443 

183,1,54 

1831 

67,200 

96 

70,477 

149 

32,690 

170,613 

1832 

77,497 

2 

79,944 

13 

37,155 

194,612 

N.B.  —  The  foreign  copper  imported  is  altogether  intended  for  re-expoitation.  In  1832,  13,894  cwt 
of  copper  were  smelted  from  foreign  ore.  The  Fast  Indies  and  China,  Fiance,  and  the  United  States,  are 
the  great  markets  for  British  copper.  The  exports  to  these  countries,  in  1832,  were  respectively  82,880, 
35,984,  and  31,235  cwt. 

For  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  British  copper  trade  in  1830,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  it,  and  on  whose  accuracy  every  reliance  may  be 
placed  :  — 

"  The  quantity  of  copper  produced  during  last  year  (1830)  in  Cornwall,  from  ores  raised  in  that  county. 
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exceeded  ten  thousand  tons  of  pure  metal :  and  if  to  this  be  added  what  has  been  produced  in  Wales,  in 
other  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland,  the  whole  quantity  oi  fine  or  pure  metal  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  18i.'9,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  twelve  thousand  tons. 

"  The  quantity  of  British  copper  exported  in  18'i9  amounts,  according  to  an  account  recently  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  7,976  tons  of  fine  metal ;  to  which  adding  the  exports  of  foreign  copper,  the 
total  export  was  8,817  tons.  The  copper  imported  is  altogether  intended  for  re-exportation.  I  cannot 
state  its  precise  quantity  in  fine  metal,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  arrives  in  a  state  of  ore,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  produce  in  pure  metal  of  that  ore,  beyond  such  part  of  it  as  may  come  into  my 
own  possession. 

"  The  value  of  the  12,000  tons  of  copper  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  above  stated,  at  90/.  per 
ton,  is  1,080,000/." 

Foreign  Copper.  —  Copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  Chili,  &c. 
Near  Fahlun,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden,  is  the  celebrated  copper  mine  of  the  same  name, 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought  nearly  1,000  years.  For  a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
mines  in  the  world.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  yielded  an  annual  produce  of 
about  8,000,000 lbs.  of  pure  metal;  but  it  has  since  greatly  declined;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  at  no 
distant  period  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned.  —  (Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.)  There  are  still, 
however,  several  productive  copper  mines  in  other  parts  of  Sweden.  The  exports  of  copper  from  Stock- 
holm in  1832  amounted  to  4,336  skippounds,  or  723  tons  English,  besides  the  exports  from  Gottcnburgh 
and  other  ports.  The  product  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  in  Russia,  is  estimated 
at  210,000  poods,  or  3,375  tons  (Eng.)  a  year.  —  (Schnitxler,  Essai  d'une  Statistique  Generate,  S^c.  p.  41.) 
The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  also  very  rich,  and  their  produce  is  at  present  imported  into  Canton  and 
Calcutta  direct  from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  Dutch  annually  import  about  700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia;  and,' the  Chinese 
from  800  to  1,000  tons  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  In  fact,  Japan  copper  is  spread  over  all  the  East, 
and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Price  Currents  of  Canton,  Calcutta,  and  Singapore.  —  (See  p.  245.)  It  is 
purer,  and  brings  a  higher  price,  than  any  other  species  of  bar  or  slab  copper.  It  is  uniformly  met  with 
in  the  shape  of  bars  or  ingots,  very  much  resembling  large  sticks  of  red  sealing  wax.  When  the  copper 
of  South  America  is  worth  in  the  Canton  market  from  15  to  16  dollars  per  picul,  that  of  Japan  fetches 
from  18  to  20.  Pretty  considerable  quantities  of  copper  are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Bushire  and 
Bussorah.  This  is  mostly  the  produce  of  the  Persian  mines ;  but  a  little  is  understood  to  come  from  the 
Russian  mines  in  Georgia. 

Customs  Regulations.  —  Old  copper  sheathing,  old  copper  utensils,  and  old  copper  and  pewter  utensils 
of  British  manufacture,  imported  from  British  plantations,  and  also  old  copper  stripped  off  vessels  in  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  duty  free,  under  the  following  regulations;  viz. — 

1st.  Old  copper  sheathing  stripped  off  British  vessels  in  ports  in  the  British  possessions,  upon  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  that  such  sheathing  was  stripped  off  in  such  ports,  and 
also  that  the  said  sheathing  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  from  which  it  was  so  stripped,  to  be 
delivered  to  such  owner. 

2d.  Old  copper  sheatliing  stripped  off  any  ship  in  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  fact  being 
certified  by  the  landing-waiter  superintending  the  process  ;  the  old  copper  to  be  delivered  only  to  the 
coppersmith  who  may  re-copper  the  vessel  from  which  the  copper  was  stripped,  he  making  proof  to  that 
fact 

3d.  Old  worn-out  British  copper  and  pewter  utensils  to  be  in  all  cases  delivered  when  brought  from 
British  possessions  abroad  in  British  ships,  upon  the  consignee  submitting  proof  that  they  had  been  used 
on  a  particular  estate,  and  are  consigned  on  account  of  the  owner  of  that  estate,  and  that  he  (the  con- 
signee) verily  behevesthem  to  have  been  of  British  manufacture.  —  {Min.  Com.  Cus.,  15th  of  Feb.  1833.) 

Copper  ore  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouses  to  be  smelted,  on  proper  notice  being  given  to  the  customs 
off-cers,  and  giving  sutficient  security,  by  bond,  for  returning  the  computed  quantity  of  fine  copper  in  it. 
-  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  §  23.) 

Copper  is  in  extensive  demand  all  over  India ;  being  largely  used  in  the  dock-yards,  in  the  manufacture 
ot  cooking  utensils,  in  alloying  spelter  and  tin,  &c.  The  funeral  of  every  Hindoo  brings  an  accession  to 
the  demand,  according  to  his  station  ;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  giving  a  brass  cup  to  every  Brahmin 
present  at  the  ceremony  :  so  that  5, 10, 50,100, 1,000,  and  sometimes  more  than  10  times  this  last  number, 
are  dispensed  upon  such  occasions.  —  [Bell's  Commerce  of  Bengal.) 

COPPERAS,  a  term  employed  by  the  older  chemists,  and  popularly,  as  synonymous 
nvith  vitriol.  There  are  three  sorts  of  copperas  :  the  green,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  hlue, 
or  .sulphate  of  copper  j  and  the  white,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most 
important. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  distinguished  in  common  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Martial  vitriol, 
English  vitriol,  &c.  When  pure,  it  is  considerably  transparent,  of  a  fine  bright,  though 
not  very  deep,  grass  green  colour  ;  and  of  a  nauseous  astringent  taste,  accompanied  with 
a  kind  of  svi^eetness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  "834.  It  uniformly  reddens  the  vege- 
table blues.  This  salt  was  well  known  to  the  ancients;  and  is  mentioned  by  Plin}^, 
(^Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  §  12.),  under  the  names  of  mhy,  sorij,  and  calchantutn.  It  is 
not  made  in  the  direct  way,  because  it  can  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from  the  decom- 
position of  pyrites  on  a  large  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  collieries.  It  exists  in  two 
states  ;  one  containing  oxide  of  iron,  with  0-22  of  oxygen,  which  is  of  a  pale  green,  not 
altered  by  gallic  acid,  and  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  potass.  The 
other,  in  which  the  iron  is  combined  with  0*30  of  oxygen,  is  red,  not  crystallisable,  and 
gives  a  black  precipitate  with  gallic  acid,  and  a  blue  with  prussiate  of  potass.  In  the 
common  sulphate,  these  two  are  often  mixed  in  various  proportions. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
dyeing ;  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  of  Prussian  blue :  it  is  also  used  in  tanning, 
painting,  medicine,  &c.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  was  formerly  manufactured 
from  sulphate  of  iron. —  (See  Acids.) 

Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  commonly  called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  is  of 
an  elegant  sapphire  blue  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  .semi-transparent ;  when  perfectly 
crystallised,  of  a  flattish,  rhomboidal,  decahedral  figure  ;  its  taste  is  extremely  nauseous, 
styptic,  and  acrid;  its  specific  gravity  is  2*1 943.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts,  and  also  in  medicine. 
^Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goslar  and  other 
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places.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  white 
efflorescences.  These  arc  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallised  into  large  irregular  masses, 
somewhat  resembling  fine  sugar,  having  a  sweetisli,  nauseous,  styptic  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  crystallised,  is  1-912;  when  in  the  state  in  which  it  commonly  occurs  in 
commerce,  it  is  1  •3275.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large  way  from  some  varieties 
of  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  metal,  being 
at  the  same  time  oxidized,  combines  with  the  acid.  After  some  time  the  sulphate  is 
extracted  by  solution  in  water  ;  and  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass 
is  run  into  moulds.  Thus,  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops  generally  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron,  and  often  of  copper  and  lead.  — {Lewis's  Mat.  Medica ;  lire's  Dictionary ; 
Rees's  Cyclopa:dia  ;    Thomson's  Chemistry,  ^c. ) 

COPYRIGHT.     See  Books. 

CORAL  (Ger.  Kor  alien  ;  Du.  Koraalen ;  Fr.  Corail ;  It.  Cor  ale ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
Coital;  Rus.  KorallU ;  Lat.  CoralUum ;  Arab.  Besed;  Pers.  Merjan ;  Hind.  Moonya), 
a  marine  production,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  discover  its  real  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
nidus  or  nest  of  a  certain  species  of  vermes,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  coral,  that  a 
snail  has  to  its  shell.  As  an  ornament,  black  coral  is  most  esteemed  ;  but  the  red  is  also 
very  highly  prized.  Coral  is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  various  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sumati-a,  &c.  It  grows  on 
rocks,  and  on  any  solid  submarine  body ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  its  production,  that  it 
should  remain  fixed  to  its  place.  It  has  generally  a  shrub-like  appearance.  In  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  where  a  great  deal  is  fished  up,  it  usually  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  and  its  thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  requires  8  or  10  years 
to  arrive  at  its  greatest  size.  The  depth  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  various  —  from  10  to 
100  fathoms  or  more  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  its  production  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  should  readily  penetrate  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Its  value  depends  upon  its 
size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its  colour ;  and  is  so  very  various,  that 
while  some  of  the  Sicilian  coral  sells  for  8  or  10  guineas  an  ounce,  other  descriptions  of 
it  will  not  fetch  Is.  a  pound.  It  is  highly  prized  by  opulent  natives  in  India,  as  well  as 
by  the  fair  sex  throughout  Europe.  The  inferior  or  worm-eaten  coral  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  Madras  coast,  in  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites.  It  is  also  used  medicinally. 
Besides  the  fishery  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  already  alluded  to,  there  are  valuable 
fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  A  good 
deal  of  Mediterranean  coral  is  exported  to  India,  which,  however,  draws  the  largest  por- 
tion of  its  supplies  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  at  Messina  is 
stated  by  Spallanzani  (  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  p.  308,  &c.)  to  amount  to  12 
quintals  of  250  lbs.  each. 

The  manner  of  fishing  coral  is  nearly  the  same  every  where.  That  which  is  most  commonly  practised 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  as  follows  :  —  Seven  or  8  men  go  in  a  boat,  commanded  by  the  proprietor ; 
the  caster  throws  his  net,  if  we  may  so  call  the  machine  which  he  uses  to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the 
j  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  rest  work  the  boat,  and  help  to  draw  in  the  net.  This  is  composed  of  two 
beams  of  wood  tied  crosswise,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  to  sink  them  :  to  these  beams  is  fastened  a  quan- 
tity of  hemp,  twisted  loosely  round,  and  intermingled  with  some  loose  netting.  In  this  condition  the 
machine  is  let  down  into  the  sea;  and  when  the  coral  is  pretty  strongly  entwined  in  the  hemp  and  net«, 
they  draw  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  unwind  according  to  the  depth,  and  which  it  sometimes  requires 
half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  this  rope  happen  to  break,  the  fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost. 
Before  the  fishers  go  to  sea,  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral;  and  the  produce  of  .the  fishery  is 
1  divided,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  into  13  parts;  of  wliich  the  proprietor  has  4,  the  caster  2,  and  the 
I  other  6  men  1  each  :  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the  company  for  payment  of  boat-hire,  &c.  —  (See  Ainslie's 
Mat.  Indica  ;  Rees's  Cyclopedia  ;  Ency.  Metrop.  ;  BcWs  Com.  of  Bengal,  ^rc) 

CORDAGE  (Ger.  Tauwerk ,-  Du.  Touwwerk  ;  Fr.  Manoeuvres,  Cordaye  ;  It.  Caolame  ; 
Sp.  Jarcia,  Cordaje),  a  term  used  in  general  for  all  sorts  of  cord,  whether  small,  middlings 
or  great,  made  use  of  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  regulated 
by  the  act  25  Geo.  4.  c.  56.,  which  specifies  the  sort  of  materials  that  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  hawsers,  and  other  ropes,  the  marks  that  are  to  be  affixed  to 
them,  and  the  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  respective  enactments.  —  (See 
Cable.  )  Masters  of  British  ships  are  obliged,  on  coming  into  any  port  in  Great  Britain 
or  the  colonies,  to  report,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  the  foreign  cordage,  not  being 
standing  or  running  rigging,  in  use  onboard  such  ship.     (3  &  4  Will.  4.   cap.  52.   §  8.) 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches,  of  a  rope  of  any  size, 
not  exceeding  14  inches,  make  1  cwt. 

At  the  top  of  the  table,  marked  inches,  fathoms,  feet,  inches,  the  first  column  Is  the 
i circumference  of  a  rope  in  inches  and  quarters;' the  second,  the  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches, 
f  I  that  make  up  1  cwt.  of  such  a  rope.      One  example  will  make  it  plain. 

Suppose  it  is  required  how  much  of  a  7-inch  rope  will  make  1  cwt.  :  find  7, 
in  the  3d  column,  under  inches,  or  circumference  of  the  rope,  and  immediately  opposite 
to  it  you  will  find  9,  5,6  ;  which  shows  that  in  a  rope  of  7  inches,  there  will  be  9  fathoms 
5  feet  6  inches  required  to  make  1  cwt. 
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CORK  (Ger.  Kork ;  Du.  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlothout ;  Fr.  Liege;  It.  Sugkero,  Suvera ; 
Sp.  CorcJio ;  Port.  Cortica  {de  Sovreiro) ;  Rus.  Korkowoe  derewo  ;  Lat.  Suber),  the  thick 
and  spongy  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  Suber  Lin.),  abundant  in  dry  mountainous 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  The  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  more,  has  a  striking  rest.^blance  to  the  Quercus  Bex; 
or  evergreen  oak,  and  attains  to  a  great  age.  After  arriving  :'t  a  certain  state  of  matu- 
rity, it  periodically  sheds  its  bark  ;  but  this  valuable'  product  is  found  to  be  of  a  much 
better  quality  when  it  is  artificially  removed  froin  the  tree,  which  may  be  effected  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  latter.  After  a  tree  has  attained  to  the  age  of  from  26  to  30 
years,  it  may  be  barked ;  and  the  operation  may  be  subsequently  repeated  once  every 
8  or  10  years*,  the  quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree. 
The  bark  is  taken  off  in  July  and  August ;  and  trees  that  are  regularly  stripped  are 
said  to  live  for  150  years,  or  more. — (^Poiret,  Hist.  Philosopliique  des  Plantes,  tom.  vii.  419.) 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible,  and  wonderfully  elastic.  It  may  be  cut 
into  any  sort  of  figure,  and,  notwithstanding  its  porosity,  is  nearly  impervious  to  any 
common  liquor.  These  qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  stoppers 
for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  buoys  to  float  nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making  of  water- 
proof shoes,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Before  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the 
eork  is  charred  on  eacii  side  ;  this  makes  it  contract,  lessens  its  porosity,  and  consequently 
fits  it  the  better  for  cutting  off^  all  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle.      Spanish  black  is  made  of  calcined  cork. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  well  acquainted  with  cork.  They  seem  also  to. 
have  occasionally  used  it  as  stoppers  for  vessels  (  Cadorum  obturamentis,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.)  ;  but  it  was  not  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  cen- 
tury, when  glass  bottles,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  the  15th  century,  began  to 
be  generally  introduced. — (^Beckmanri's  Hist.  Invent,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — 127.  Eng.  ed.) 

The  duty  on  manufactured  cork  is  prohibitory ;  and  on  the  rude  article  it  is  very  heavy,  being  no  less 
than  Ss.  a  cwt.  or  8Z.  a  ton.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  from 
40,000  to  45,000  cwts.  Its  price,  including  duty,  varies  with  the  variations  in  its  quality,  from  about  20/. 
to  about  70^.  a  ton.    The  Spanish  is  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price. 

CORN  (Ger.  Corn,  Getreide ;  Du.  Graanen,  Koren ;  Da.  Korn  ;  Sw.  Sad,  Spanmal; 
Fr.  Bleds,  Grains ;  It.  Biade,  Grani ;  Sp.  Granos ;  Rus.  Chljeb ;  Pol.  Zboze ,-  Lat. 
Frumenium),  the  grain  or  seed  of  plants  separated  from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for 
making  bread,  &c.      Such  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  peas,  &c.  j  which  see. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carnelian. 

CORN  LAWS  AND  CORN  TRADE.  —  From  the  circumstance  of  corn  forming, 
in  this  and  most  other  countries,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  the  trade 
in  it,  and  the  laws  by  which  that  trade  is  regulated,  are  justly  looked  upon  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  I3ut  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance  that  renders  it  necessary  to 
enter  at  some  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Its  difficulty  is  at  least  equal  to 
its  interest.  The  enactments  made  at  different  periods  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade* 
and  the  opinions  advanced  as  to  their  policy,  have  been  so  very  various  and  contradictory* 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  submit  them  to  some  examination,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  principles  which  ought  to  pervade  this  department  of  commercial  legislation. 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

II.  Principles  of  the   Corn  Laws. 

III.  British   Corn  Trabe. 

IV.  Foreign  Corn  Trade. 


*  Beckmann  (vol.  ii.  p.  115.  Eng.  ed.)  says,  that  "  when  the  tree  is  15  years  old,  it  may  be  barked,  and 
this  can  be  done  successively  for  8  years."  This  erroneous  statement  having  been  copied  into  the  article 
Cork,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  has  thence  been  transplanted  to  a  multitude  of  other  works. 
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I.   Historical  Sketch  of  the   Corn  Laws. 

For  a  long  time  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  were  principally 
intended  to  promote  abundance  and  low  prices.  But,  though  the  purpose  was  laudable, 
the  means  adopted  for  accoinplishing  it  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  directly  opposite  effect. 
When  a  country  exports  corn,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  nothing  could  do  so  much  to 
increase  her  supplies  as  the  prevention  of  exportation  :  and  even  in  countries  that  do  not 
export,  its  prohibition  seems  to  be  a  prudent  measure,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the 
supply  from  being  diminished,  upon  any  emergency,  below  its  natural  level.  These  are 
the  conclusions  that  immediately  suggest  themselves  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  requires  a 
pietty  extensive  experience,  an  attention  to  facts,  and  a  habit  of  reasoning  upon  such 
topics,  to  perceive  their  fallacy.  These,  however,  were  altogether  wanting  when  the 
rejfidations  affecting  the  corn  trade  began  to  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.  They  were  framed  in  accordance  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  dictates 
of  common  sense ;  and  their  object  being  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  the  prime 
necessary  of  life  as  possible,  its  exportation  was  either  totally  forbidden,  or  forbidden 
when  the  home  price  was  above  certain  limits. 

The  principle  of  absolute  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  steadily  acted  upon,  as  far 
as  the  turbulence  of  the  period  would  admit,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1436,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  But  at  the  last  mentioned  period  an  act  was  passed,  authorising 
the  exportation  of  wheat  whenever  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d.  (equal  in 
amount  of  pure  silver  to  12s.  lO^d.  present  money)  per  quarter,  and  barley  when  the 
home  price  did  not  exceed  3s.  4d.  In  1463,  an  additional  benefit  was  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  agriculture  by  prohibiting  importation  until  the  home  price  exceeded  that 
at  which  exportation  ceased.  But  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  times  prevented  these 
regulations  from  being  carried  into  full  effect ;  and,  indeed,  rendered  them  in  a  great 
measure  inoperative. 

In  addition  to  the  restraints  laid  on  exportation,  it  has  been  common  in  most  countries 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  supply  of  corn,  not  only  by  admitting  its  unrestrained  import- 
ation from  abroad,  but  by  holding  out  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  importers. 
This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  much  followed  in  England.  During  the  500  years 
immediately  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  importation  was  substantially  free ;  but  it  was 
seldom  or  never  promoted  by  artificial  means :  and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  it 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  subjected  to  severe  restrictions. 

I  Besides  attempting  to  lower  prices  by  prohibiting  exportation,  our  ancestors  attempted 
to  lower  them  by  proscribing  the  trade  carried  on  by  corn  dealers.  This  most  useful 
class  of  persons  were  looked  iqion  with  suspicion  by  every  one.  The  agriculturists 
concluded  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  their  produce  at  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, were  the  corn  dealers  out  of  the  way :  while  the  consumers  concluded  that  the 
profits  of  the  dealers  were  made  at  their  expense ;  and  ascribed  the  dearths  that  were 
then  very  prevalent  entirely  to  the  practices  of  the  dealers,  or  to  their  buying  up  corn 
and  withholding  it  from  market.  These  notions,  which  have  still  a  considerable  degree 
of  influence,  led  to  various  enactments,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  internal  corn  trade  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  engrossing  of 
corn,  or  the  buying  of  it  in  one  market  with  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  was  made 
an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  the  pillory  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry 
corn  from  one  part  to  another  witfiout  a  licence,  the  privilege  of  granting  which  was 
confided  by  a  statute  of  Eliziibeth  to  the  quarter  sessions.  But  as  the  principles  of 
commerce  came  to  be  better  understood,  the  impolicy  of  these  restraints  gradually  grew 
more  and  more  obvious.  They  were  considerably  modified  in  1624  ;  and,  in  1663,  the 
engrossing  of  corn  was  declared  to  be  legal  so  long  as  the  price  did  not  exceed  48s.  a 
quarter  —  (15  Chas.  2.  c.  7.);  an  act  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  justly  observed,  has,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  done  more  to  promote  plenty  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  In  1773,  the  last  remnant  of  the  legislative  enactments  restraining  the  freedom 
of  the  internal  corn  dealers,  was  entirely  repealed.  But  the  engrossing  of  corn  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  since  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law  ;  and,  so  late  as  1 800, 
a  corn  dealer  was  convicted  of  this  imaginary  crime.  He  was  not,  however,  brought 
up  for  judgment ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any  similar  case  will  ever  again  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  courts. 

The  acts  of  1436  and  1463,  regulating  the  prices  when  exportation  was  allowed  and 
when  importation  was  to  cease,  continvied,  noininally  at  least,  in  force  till  1562,  when 
the  prices  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  were  extended  to  10s.  for  wheat  and 
6s.  8d.  for  barley.  But  a  new  princii)le  —  that  of  imposing  duties  on  exportation  —  Avas 
soon  after  introduced  ;  and,  in  1571,  it  was  enacted  that  wheat  might  be  exported,  paying 
a  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter,  and  barley  and  other  grain  a  duty  of  Is.  4d.,  whenever  the  home 
price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  20s.  a  quarter,  and  barley  and  malt  12s.  At  the  Restor- 
ation, the  limit  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  was  very  much  extended  ;  but  as 
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the  duty  on  exportation  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitoiy, 
the  extension  was  of  httle  or  no  service  to  the  agriculturists.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  speedily  taken  by  the  legislature;  for,  in  1663,  the  high  duties  on 
exportation  were  taken  off,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  imposed  in  their  stead,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  limit  of  exportation  was  extended.  In  1670,  a  still  more  decided  step  was 
taken  in  favour  of  agriculture ;  an  act  being  then  passed  which  extended  the  exportation 
price  to  53s.  4rf.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  imposing,  at  the 
same  tiine,  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation  of  wheat  till  the  price  rose  to  53s.  Ad.y 
and  a  duty  of  8s.  between  that  price  and  80s.  But  the  real  effects  of  this  act  were  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  extension  of  the  liinit  of  exportation  was 
rendered  comparatively  nugatory,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  duties  on 
exportation  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  Crown  ;  while  the  want  of  any  proper  method 
for  the  determination  of  prices  went  far  to  nullify  the  prohibition  of  importation. 

At  the  accession  of  William  III.  a  new  system  was  adopted.  The  interests  of  agri- 
culture were  then  looked  upoii  as  of  pai-amount  importance  :  and  to  promote  them,  not 
only  were  the  duties  on  exportation  totally  abolished,  but  it  was  encouraged  by  the  grant 
of  a  bounty  of  5s.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported  while  the  price  contmued  at  or 
below  48s.  ;  of  2s.  6d.  on  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt,  while  their  respective  prices 
did  not  exceed  24s.  ;  and  of  3s.  6d.  on  every  quarter  of  rye,  when  its  price  did  not  exceed 
32s.  —  (1  Will.  §•  Mary,  c.  1 2. )  A  bounty  of  2s.  6d.  a  qimrter  was  subsequently  given 
■upon  the  exportation  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  when  the  price  of  the  former  did  not  exceed 
15s.  a  quarter.      Importation  continued  to  be  regulated  by  the  act  of  1670. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  thebounty^ 
That  it  was  intended  to  i-aise  the  price  of  corn  is  clear,  fi-om  the  words  of  the  statute^ 
which  states,  "  that  the  exportation  of  corn  and  grain  into  foi*eign  parts,  when  the  price- 
thereof  is  at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdom,  hath  been  a  great  advantage  not  only  to  the  owners 
of  land,  but  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  general ;  therefore,"  &c.  But  admitting  this 
to  have  been  its  object,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  during 
the  iirst  half  of  last  century  show  that  its  real  effect  had  been  precisely  the  reverse ;  and 
that  it  had,  by  extending  tillage,  contributed  to  reduce  prices.  It  will  be  afterwards 
sliown  that  this  could  not  really  be  the  case ;  and  the  fall  of  prices  may  be  sufficiently- 
accounted  for  by  the  improved  state  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  farms, 
the  diminution  of  sheep  husbandry,  &c.,  combined  with  the  slow  increase  of  the  population. 
In  point  of  fact,  too,  prices  had  begun  to  give  way  30  years  before  the  bounty  was. 
granted;  and  the  fall  was  equally  gi-eat  in  France,  where,  instead  of  exportatix)n  being 
encouraged  by  a  bounty,  it  was  almost  entirely  prohibited ;  and  in  most  other  Continental 
states.  —  ( For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  the  article  Corn  Laws,  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit. ) 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  show  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  there  was,  during 
the  first  66  years  of  last  century,  a  large  export  of  corn  from  England.  In  1 750,  the 
wheat  exported  amounted  to  947,000  quarters ;  and  the  total  bomities  paid  during  the 
10  years  from  1740  to  1751  reached  the  sum  of  1,515,000/.  But  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  subsequently  to  1760,  and  particularly  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  when 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  extended  in  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree, gradually  reduced  this  excess  of  exportation,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  inclined  the 
balance  the  other  way.  This  led  to  several  suspensions  of  the  restrictions  on  importation  • 
and,  at  length,  in  1773,  a  new  act  was  framed,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  paying  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above  48s. 
a  quarter,  and  the  bounty  *  and  exportation  were  together  to  cease  when  the  price  was 
at  or  above  44s.  This  statute  also  permitted  the  importation  of  corn  at  any  price,  duty 
free,  in  order  to  be  again  exported,  provided  it  were  in  the  mean  time  lodged  imder  the 
joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer. 

The  prices  when  exportation  was  to  cease  by  this  act  seem  to  have  been  fixed  too  low  ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed,  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  impropriety  in  prohibiting^ 
exportation  altogether  the  moment.it  attained  the  limit,  when  the  bounty  given  to  force 
it  was  withdrawn  ;  yet,  with  all  these  defects,  the  act  of  1773  was  a  material  improvement 
on  the  former  system,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  altered  unless  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  trade. 

The  idea  that  this  law  must,  when  enacted,  have  been  injurious  to  the  agriculturists, 
seems  altogether  illusory :  the  permission  to  import  foreign  grain,  when  the  home  price 
rose  to  a  moderate  height,  certainly  prevented  their  realising  exorbitant  profits,  in  dear 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  ;  and  prevented  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  from  being  turned  towards  agriculture.  But  as  the  limit  at  which 
importation  at  a  nominal  duty  was  allowed,  was  fixed  a  good  deal  above  the  average  price 

*  The  bounty  amounted  to  5s.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat ;  2s.  Gd.  on  every  quarter  of  barley ;  3s.  6<L  oa 
every  quarter  of  rye  j  and  2s.  Qd.  on  every  qviarter  of  oats. 
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of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it  had  any  tendency  to  reduce 
previous  prices,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  could  have  discouraged  agriculture :  and,  in 
fact,  no  such  reduction  took  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  but  for  this  act,  we  should  not  have  imported  so  much  foreign 
grain  in  the  interval  between  1773  and  1791.  This  importation,  however,  was  not  a 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  agriculture ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  every  branch  of  rural 
economy  was  more  improved  in  that  period  than  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century ; 
but  arose  entirely  from  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and 
hence,  of  the  effective  demand  for  corn. 

By  referring  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1 772,  the 
balance  on  the  side  of  wheat  imported  amounted  to  18,515  quarters;  and  in  1778,  1774, 
and  1775,  all  years  of  great  prosperity,  the  balance  was  very  much  increased.  But  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  our  colonial  possessions,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  employment,  occasioned  by  the  American  war,  diminished  the  consumption ; 
and  this,  combined  with  unusually  productive  harvests,  rendered  the  balance  high  on  the 
side  of  exportation,  in  1778,  1779,  and  1789.  In  1783  and  1784,  the  crop  was  unusually 
deficient,  and  considerable  importations  took  place;  but  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  the 
exports  again  exceeded  the  imports ;  and  it  was  not  till  1788,  when  the  country  had  fully 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  American  war,  and  when  manufacturing  improvements 
were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  spirit,  that  the  imports  permanently  overbalanced  the 
exports. 

The  growing  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity,of  the  coimtry  had  thus,  by  increasing 
the  population  and  enabling  individuals  to  consume  additional  quantities  of  food,  caused 
the  home  supply  of  corn  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  demand ;  but  it  must  not, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  agriculture  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  very  greatly 
meliorated.  "  The  average  annual  produce  of  wheat,"  anys  Mr.  Comber,  "  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  about  3,800,000  quarters,  of  which  about 
300,000  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  about  3,500,000  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  1773,  the  produce  of  wheat  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
4,000,000  quarters,  of  which  tJie  whole,  and  above  100,000  imported,  were  consumed 
in  the  kingdom.  In  1796,  the  consumption  was  stated  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  be 
500,000  quarters  per  month,  or  6,000,000  quarters  annually,  of  which  about  1 80,0C0 
were  imported;  showing  an  increased  produce  in  about  20  years  of  1,820,000  quarters. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  no  defalcation  of  produce  had  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cessation  of  exportation,  as  has  been  too  lightly  assumed  from  the 
occasional  necessity  of  importation,  but  that  it  had  increased  with  the  augmentation  of 
our  commerce  and  manufactures." — (Comber  on  National  Subsistence,  p.  180.) 

These  estimates  are,  no  doubt,  very  loose  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  fact  of  a  great 
increase  of  produce  having  taken  place  is  unquestionable.  In  a  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  waste  lands,  drawn  up  in  1797,  the  number 
of  acts  passed  for  enclosing,  and  the  number  of  acres  enclosed,  in  the  following  reigns, 
are  thus  stated  :  — 

Number  of  Acts.  Number  of  Acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne           .          .          2  1,439 

George  I.          -           -        -          16  17,960 

George  II.               -             -        226  318,778 

George  III.  to  1797                   1,532  2,804,197 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  from  1771  to  1791,  both  inclusive,  the  period  during 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  improvements  were  effected,  there  was  no  rise  of 
prices. 

The  landholders,  however,  could  not  but  consider  the  liberty  of  importation  granted 
by  the  act  of  1773  as  injurious  to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  prices  from 
rising  with  the  increased  demand.  A  clamour,  therefore,  was  raised  against  that  law ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  interested  feeling,  a  dread  of  becoming  habitually  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies  of  corn,  operated  on  many,  and  produced  a  pretty  general  acquiescence  in 
the  act  of  1791.  By  this  act,  the  price  when  importation  could  take  place  from  abroad 
at  the  low  duty  of  6d.,  was  raised  to  54s.  ;  under  54s.  and  above  50s.  a  middle  duty  of 
2s.  6d.  ;  and  under  50s.  a  prohibiting  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  exigible.  The  bounty  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  exportation  without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46s.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  foreign  wheat  might  be  imported,  stored  under  the  king's  lock,  and  again 
exported  free  of  duty ;  but,  if  sold  for  home  consumption,  it  became  liable  to  a  ware- 
house duty  of  2s.  6d.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  payable  at  the  time  of  sale. 

In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  obtained  an  exemption  from  paying  in  specie;  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  obtaining  discounts  and  getting  a  command  of  capital,  which  this 
measure  occasioned,  gave  a  fresli  stimulus  to  agriculture ;  the  efficacy  of  which  was  most 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  1800  and  1801.  An  agricultural 
mania  now  seized  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  prices  of  1804  would  not  allow  the  cultivation 
of  the  poor  soils,  which  had  been  broken  up  in  the  dear  years,  to  be  continued,  a  new 
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corn  law,  being  loudly  called  for  by  the  farmers,  was  passed  in  1804.  This  law  imposed 
a  prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  ^d.  per  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  when  the  home  price 
was  at  or  below  63s. ;  between  63s.  and  66s.  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  was  paid,  and  above 
66s.  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  The  price  at  which  the  bounty  was  allowed  on  exportation 
was  extended  to  50s.,  and  exportation  without  bounty  to  54s.  By  the  act  of  1791,  the 
maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided  into  12  districts,  importation  and  exportation 
being  regulated  by  the  particular  prices  of  each  ;  but  by  the  act  of  1804  they  were  regu- 
lated, in  England,  by  the  aggregate  average  of  the  maritime  districts ;  and  in  Scotland  by 
the  aggregate  average  of  the  4  maritime  districts  into  which  it  was  divided.  The 
averages  were  taken  4  times  a  year,  so  that  the  ports  could  not  be  open  or  shut  for  less 
than  3  months.  This  manner  of  ascertaining  prices  was,  however,  modified  in  the 
following  session  ;  it  being  then  fixed  that  importation,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  the  12  maritime  districts  of  England. 

In  1805,  the  crop  was  very  considerably  deficient,  and  the  average  price  of  that  year  ' 
was  about  22s.  a  quarter  above  the  price  at  which  importation  was  allowed  by  the  act  of 
1804.  As  the  depreciation  of  paper,  compared  with  bullion,  was  at  that  time  on\y  four 
per  cent.,  the  high  price  of  that  year  must  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  new  law 
preventing  importation  from  abroad  till  the  home  price  was  high,  and  then  fettering 
mercantile  operations  ;  and  to  the  formidable  obstacles  which  the  war  threw  in  the  way 
of  importation.  In  1806*,  1807,  and  1808,  the  depreciation  of  paper  was  nearly  3  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  those  years  being  generally  from  66s.  to  75s.,  the  im- 
portations were  but  small.  From  autumn  1808,  to  spring  1814  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  was  unusually  great ;  and  several  crops  in  that  interval  being  likewise  deficient, 
the  price  of  corn,  influenced  by  both  causes,  rose  to  a  surprising  height.  At  that  time 
no  vessel  could  be  laden  in  any  Continental  port  for  England  without  purchasing  a 
licence,  and  the  freight  and  insurance  were  at  least  5  times  as  high  as  during  peace. 
But  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system,  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
having  increased  the  facilities  of  importation,  a  large  quantity  of  corn  was  poured  into  ! 
the  kingdom  J  and,  in  1814,  its  bullion  price  fell  below  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowed.  . 

Before  this  fall  of  price,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appomted 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  aflTecting  the  corn  trade ;  and  recommended  in  their 
Report  (dated  11th  of  May,  1813)  a  very  great  increase  of  the  prices  at  which  exportation 
was  allowable,  and  when  importation  free  of  duty  might  take  place.  This  recommend- 
ation was  not,  however,  adopted  by  the  House ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made 
when  the  home  price  was  at  least  112s.  a  qiiarter,  displayed  a  surprising  solicitude  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  all  competition  with  the  home  growers. 

The  wish  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  foreign  supplies  formed  the  sole 
ostensible  motive  by  which  the  committee  of  1813  had  been  actuated,  in  proposing  an 
alteration  in  the  act  of  1804.  But  after  the  fall  of  price  in  autumn  1813,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1814,  it  became  obvious,  on  comparing  our  previous  prices  with  those  of  the 
Continent,  that  without  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  question  this  dependence  would  be  a 
good  deal  increased ;  that  a  considerable  extent  of  such  poor  lands  as  had  been  brought 
mto  cultivation  during  the  high  prices,  would  be  again  thrown  into  pasturage  ;  and  that 
rents  would  be  considerably  reduced.  These  consequences  alarmed  the  landlords  and 
occupiersj  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1814,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  declaring  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  the  bounty, 
to  permit  the  free  exportation  of  corn  whatever  might  be  the  home  price,  and  to  impose 
a  o-raduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Thus,  foreign  wheat 
inmorted  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  under  64s.  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  24s.  ;  when 
at  or  under  65s.  a  duty  of  23s.  ;  and  so  on,  till  the  home  price  should  reach  86s.,  when 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.,  at  which  sum  it  became  stationary.  Corn  imported  from 
Canada,  or  from  the  other  British  colonies  in  North  America,  was  to  pay  half  the  duties 
on  other  corn.      As  soon  as  these   resolutions  had  been  agreed  to,  two  bills  founded  on 

them one  for  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  another  for  the  repeal  of 

the  bounty,  and  for  permitting  unrestricted  exportation  —  were  introduced.  Very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  last  of  these  bills  ;  but  the  one  imposing  fresh  duties  on  im- 
portation encountered  a  very  keen  opposition.  The  manufacturers,  and  every  class  not, 
directly  supported  by  agriculture,  stigmatised  it  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  artificially  t<^ 
keep  up  the  price  of  food,  and  to  secure  excessive  rents  and  large  profits  to  the  land.^ 
holders  and  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  Meetings  were  very  generalljj 
held,  and  resolutions  entered  into  strongly  expressive  of  this  sentiment,  and  dwelling  oil 

*  Several  impolitic  restraints  had  been  for  a  long  time  imposed  on  the  free  importation  and  exportatioa; 
of  corn  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  they  were  wholly  abolished  in  1806;  and  the  act  ot  thaB, 
vear  (46Geo  3.  c.97.).  establishing  a  free  trade  in  corn  between  the  2  great  divisions  of  the  empire  w^., 
not  only  advise  and  proper  meature  in  itself,  hut  has  powerfully  contributed  to  promote  tlie  general 
advantage. 
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the  fatal  consequences  which,  it  was  affirmed,  a  continuance  of  the  liigh  prices  wouW. 
have  on  our  manufactures  and  coinmerce.  This  determined  opposition,  coupled  with 
the  indecision  of  ministers,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  landholders  that  prices  would  rise  without  any  legislative  interference,  caused  the 
miscarriage  of  this  bill.  The  other  bill,  repealing  the  bounty  and  allowing  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation,  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Committees  had  been  appointed  in  1814,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  examine 
evidence  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  corn  trade ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  number  of 
the  most  eminent  agriculturists  were  examined.  The  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  this 
only, — that  the  protecting  prices  in  the  act  of  1804  were  insufficient  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  make  good  the  engagements  into  which  they  had  subsequently  entered,  and  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  lands  lately  brought  under  tillage.  Some  of  them  thought 
that  1 20s.  ought  to  be  fixed  as  the  lowest  limit  at  which  the  importation  of  wheat  free  of 
duty  should  be  allowed:  others  varied  from  90s.  to  100s.  — from  80s.  to  90s.  —  and  a 
few  from  70s.  to  80s.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  80s.  would 
suffice ;  and  as  prices  continued  to  decline,  a  set  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  assump- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (now  Lord  Goderich) ;  and  having  been  agreed  to,  a  bill  founded  on  tliem  was, 
after  a  very  violent  opposition,  carrietl  in  both  Houses  by  immense  majorities,  and  finally 
passed  into  a  law  (55  Geo.  3.  c.  26. ).  According  to  this  act,  all  sorts  of  foreign  corn, 
meal,  or  flour,  might  be  imported  at  all  times  free  of  duty  into  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  be  warehoused  ;  but  foreign  corn  was  not  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  home  consumption,  except  when  the  average  prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British 
corn  were  as  follows  :  viz.  wheat,  80s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  53s.  ,•  barley, 
bear,  or  bigg,  40s.  ;  and  oats,  26s. :  and  all  importation  of  corn  from  any  of  the  British 
plantations  in  North  America  was  forbidden,  except  when  the  average  home  prices  were 
at  or  under,  wheat,  67s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  44s.  ;  barley,  bear,  or  bigg, 
33s. ;  and  oats,  22s. 

The  agriculturists  confidently  expected  that  this  act  would  immediately  effect  a  rise  of 
prices,  and  render  them  steady  at  about  80s.  But,  for  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards 
stated,  these  expectations  were  entirely  disappointed ;  and  there  has  been  a  more  ruinous 
fluctuation  of  prices  during  the  18  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  passed,  than  in 
any  previous  period  of  our  recent  history.  In  1821,  when  prices  had  sunk  very  low,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon.  This  com- 
mittee, after  examining  a  number  of  witnesses,  drew  up  a  report,  which,  though  not 
free  from  error,  is  a  very  valuable  document.  It  contains  a  forcible  exposition  of  the 
pernicious  effects  arising  from  the  law  of  1815,  of  which  it  suggested  several  important 
modifications.  These,  however,  were  not  adopted ;  and  as  the  low  prices,  and  conse- 
quent distress  of  the  agriculturists,  continued,  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament  in  the  following  year.  Aftei-  a  good  deal  of  discussion  a  new 
act  was  then  passed  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  60.),  which  enacted,  that  after  prices  had  risen  to  the 
limit  of  free  importation  fixed  by  the  act  of  1815,  that  act  was  to  cease  and  the  new 
statute  to  come  into  operation.  Tliis  statute  lowered  the  prices  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1815,  at  which  importation  could  take  place  for  home  consumption,  to  the  following 
sums,  viz.  — 

For  Com  not  of  the  British  For  Com  of  the  British 

Possessions  in  North  America.  Possessions  in  North  America. 

Wheat  »  -  »  -  70s.  per  quarter,  59s.  per  quavtec 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans  -  -  46s.  —  S9s.  — 

Barley,  bear,  or  bigg  -  -  35s.  —  SOs.  — 

Oats  -  -  .  .  25s.  —  SOs.  — 

But,  in  order  to  pi-event  any  violent  oscillation  of  prices  from  a  large  supply  of  grain 
being  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  duty  of  17s.  a  quarter 
should  be  laid  on  all  wheat  imported  from  foreign  countries,  during  the  first  3  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  ports,  if  the  price  was  between  70s.  and  80s.  a  quarter,  and  of 
12s.  afterwards;  that  if  the  price  was  between  SOs.  and  85s,,  the  duty  should  be  10s. 
for  the  first  3  months,  and  5s.  afterwards;  and  that  if  the  price  should  exceed  85s.,  Uie 
duty  should  be  constant  at  Is.  ;  and  proportionally  for  other  sorts  of  grain. 

This  act,  by  preventing  importation  until  the  home  price  rose  to  70s.,  and  then  loiading 
the  quantities  imported  between  that  limit  and  the  limit  of  85s.  with  heavy  duties,  was 
certainly  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  agriculturists  than  the  act  of  1815.  Biit, 
unluckily  for  them,  the  prices  of  no  species  of  corn,  except  barley,  were  sufficiently  high, 
while  this  act  existed,  to  bring  it  into  operation. 

^  In  1825,  the  first  approach  was  made  to  a  better  system,  by  permitting  the  import- 
ation of  wheat  from  British  North  America,  without  reference  to  the  price  at  home,  on 
payment  of  a  duty  of  5s.  a  quarter.  But  this  act  was  passed  witli  difficulty,  and  was 
limited  to  one  year's  duration. 
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Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  summer  of  1826,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  that  year ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  that  might  have  taken  place,  had  importation  been 
prevented  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  supplies  from  the  great 
corn   markets  in  the  north  of  Europe,   his  Majesty  was  authorised  to   admit   500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  on   payment  of  such   duties  as  the  order  in  council  for  its.i 
importation  should   declare.      And  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crops  of  oats,  peas,  1 
&c.  were  greatly  below  an  average,  ministers  issued  an  order  in  council,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  on  the  1st  of  September,  authorising  the  immediate  importation  of  oats 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  2s.  2d.  a  boll ;  and  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,   on  payment  of  a  j 
duty  of  3s.  6d.   a  quarter.      A  considerable  quantity  of  oats  was   imported  under   this  ' 
order,  the  timely  appearance  of  which  had  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  effect  in  | 
mitigating  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  from   the  deficiency  of  that   species  of  j 
grain.     Ministers  obtained  an  indemnity  for  this  order  on  the  subsequent  meeting  of 
parliament 

Nothing  coidd  more  strikingly  evince  the  impolicy  of  the  acts  of  1815  and  1822, 
than  the  necessity,  under  which  the  legislature  and  government  had  been  placed,  of  ■ 
passing  the  temporary  acts  and  issuing  the  orders  alluded  to.  The  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  agriculturists  began,  at  length,  to  perceive  that  the  corn  laws  were  not 
really  calculated  to  produce  the  advantages  that  they  had  anticipated ;  and  a  conviction 
that  increased  facilities  should  be  given  to  importation  became  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  same  conviction  made  considerable  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
Ko  much  so,  that  several  members  who  supported  the  measures  adopted  in  1815  and  1822, 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  principle  of  exclusion  had  been  carried  too  far, 
and  that  a  more  liberal  system  should  be  adopted.  Ministers  having  participated  ia 
these  sentiments,  Mr.  Canning  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  corn  law,  on  the  1st  of  Marcli,  1827.  These  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  corn  might  always  be  imported,  free  of  duty,  in  order  to  be  warehoused ;  and 
that  it  should  always  be  admissible  for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  certain  duties. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  wheat,  it  was  resolved  that,  when  the  home  price  was  at  or 
above  70s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  should  be  a  fixed  one  of  Is.  ;  and  that  for  every  shilling 
that  the  price  fell  below  70s.  a  duty  of  2s.  should  be  imposed ;  so  that  when  the  price 
was  at  69s.  the  duty  on  importation  was  to  be  2s.,  when  at  68s.  the  duty  was  to  be  4s., 
and  so  on.  The  limit  at  which  the  constant  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  was  to  take  place  in 
the  case  of  barley,  was  originally  fixed  at  37s.,  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  40s.  ; 
the  duty  increasing  by  Is.  6d.  for  every  Is.  which  the  price  fell  below  that  limit.  The 
limit  at  which  the  constant  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  was  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  oats 
was  originally  fixed  at  28s.  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  33s.,  the  duty  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  quarter  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below  that  limit.  The 
duty  on  colonial  wheat  was  fixed  at  6d.  the  quarter  when  the  home  price  was  above 
()5s.  ;  and  when  the  price  was  under  that  sum,  the  duty  was  constant  at  Ss-  ;  the  duties 
on  other  descriptions  of  colonial  grain  were  similar.  These  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
by  a  large  majority  ;  and  a  bill  founded  on  them  was  subsequently  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Owing,  however,  to  the  change  of  ministers,  which  took  place  i 
in  the  interim,  several  peers,  originally  favourable  to  the  bill,  and  some,  even,  who  ,' 
assisted  in  its  preparation,  saw  reason  to  become  amongst  its  most  violent  opponents ;  | 
and  a  clause  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  interdicting  all  importation  of  foreign 
corn  until  the  home  price  exceeded  66s.,  having  been  carried  in  the  Lords,  ministers 
gave  up  the  bill,  justly  considering  that  such  a  clause  was  entirely  subversive  of  its 
principle. 

A  new  set  of  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  were  brought  forward  in  1828, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  ^  They  were  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  had 
been  rejected  during  the  previous  session.  But  the  duty  was  not  made  to  vary  equally, 
as  in  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions,  with  every  equal  variation  of  price ;  it  being  23s.  8^. 
when  the  home  price  was  64s.  the  Imperial  quarter;  16s.  8d.  when  it  was  69s.  ;  and  Is. 
only  when  it  was  at  or  above  73s.  After  a  good  deal  of  debate,  Mr.  Grant's  resolutions 
were  carried  in  both  Houses  ;  and  the  act  embodying  them  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.)  is  that  by 
which  the  corn  trade  is  now  regulated.  An  abstract  of  this  act  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

11.     Principles  op  the  Corn  La'ws. 

1.  Internal  Corn  Trade.  —  It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  by  argument  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  free  conveyance  of  corn  from 
one  province  to  ar.other.  Every  one  sees  that  this  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  supplies  of  food  over  the  coxmtry,  but  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  that  are  best  fitted  for  the   raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  slieep,  &c.  to 
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addict  themselves  to  these  or  other  necessary  occupations  not  directly  connected  with 
the  production  of  corn.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make, 
on  this  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  speculations  of  the  corn  mer- 
chants in  buying  up  corn  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  Their  proceedings  in  this  respect, 
though  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  odium  to 
which  they  have  been  so  long  exposed. 

Were  the  harvests  always  equally  productive,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  storing  up 
"■upplies  of  corn ;  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  crop  equally 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  year.  But  such  is  not  the  order  of  nature. 
'1  he  variations  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  a  country  in  different  seasons,  though  not 
pcrliaps  so  great  as  are  commonly  supposed,  are  still  very  considerable  ;  and  experience 
lias  shown  that  two  or  three  unusually  luxuriant  harvests  seldom  take  place  in  succession  ; 
or  that  when  they  do,  they  are  invariably  followed  by  those  that  are  deficient.  The 
speculators  in  corn  anticipate  this  result.  Whenever  prices  begin  to  give  way  in  con- 
sKjuence  of  an  unusually  luxuriant  harvest,  speculation  is  at  work.  The  more  opulent 
fanners  withhold  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  produce  from  market ;  and  the  more 
opulent  dealers  purchase  largely  of  the  corn  brought  to  market,  and  store  it  up  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  advance.  And  thus,  without  intending  to  promote  any  one's  interest 
but  their  own,  the  speculators  in  corn  become  the  great  benefactors  of  the  public.  They 
provide  a  relief  stock  against  those  years  of  scarcity  which  are  sure  at  no  distant  period 
to  recur :  while,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  redundant  supply  from  immediate 
consumption,  prices  are  prevented  from  falling  so  low  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  farmers, 
or  at  least  are  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  they  would  otherwise  have  reached ; 
provident  habits  are  maintained  amongst  the  people ;  and  that  waste  and  extravagance 
are  checked,  which  always  take  place  in  plentiful  years,  but  which  would  be  carried  to 
a  much  greater  extent  if  the  whole  produce  of  an  abundant  crop  were  to  be  consumed 
within  the  season. 

It  is,  however,  in  scarce  years  that  the  speculations  of  the  corn  merchants  are  prin- 
ri])ally  advantageous.  Even  in  the  richest  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are  totally 
without  the  means  of  withholding  their  produce  from  market,  in  order  to  speculate  upon 
any  future  advance.  In  consequence  the  markets  are  always  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  produce  immediately  after  harvest;  and  in  countries  where  the  merchants  engaged 
in  the  corn  trade  are  not  possessed  of  large  capitals,  or  where  their  proceedings  are 
fettered  and  restricted,  there  is  then,  almost  invariably,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices.  But  as 
tb.e  vast  majority  of  the  people  buy  their  food  in  small  quantities,  or  from  day  to  day  as 
they  want  it,  their  consumption  is  necessarily  extended  or  contracted  according  to  its 
price  at  the  time.  Their  views  do  not  extend  to  the  future ;  they  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  the  crop  is  or  is  not  deficient.  They  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  and  are  satisfied  if,  in  the  mean  time,  they  obtain  abimdant  supplies  at  a  cheap 
rate.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  were  there  nothing  to  control  or  counteract  this  improvidence, 
the  consequence  would  very  often  be  fatal  in  the  extreme.  The  crop  of  one  harvest  must 
support  the  population  till  the  crop  of  the  other  harvest  has  been  gathered  in  ;  and  if  that 
crop  should  be  deficient  —  if,  for  instance,  it  should  only  be  adequate  to  afford,  at  the 
usual  rate  of  consumption,  a  supply  of  9  or  10  months'  provisions  instead  of  12  — 
it  is  plain  that,  unless  the  price  were  so  raised  immediately  after  harvest,  as  to  enforce 
economy,  and  put,  as  it  were,  the  whole  nation  on  short  allowance,  the  most  dreadful 
famine  would  be  experienced  previously  to  the  ensuing  harvest.  Those  who  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in  England,  collected  by  Bishop 
Fleetwood  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  will  meet  with  abundant  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of 
what  has  now  been  stated.  In  those  remote  periods  when  the  farmers  were  generally 
without  the  means  of  withholding  their  crops  from  market,  and  when  the  trade  of  a  corn 
dealer  was  proscribed,  the  utmost  improvidence  was  exhibited  in  the  consumption  of 
grain.  There  were  then,  indeed,  very  few  years  in  which  a  considerable  scarcity  was  not 
experienced  immediately  before  harvest,  and  many  in  which  there  was  an  absolute  famine. 
The  fluctuations  of  price  exceeded  every  thing  of  which  we  can  now  form  an  idea ;  the 
price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  being  4  or  5  times  as  high  in  June  and  July,  as  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  increase  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  farmers  and  dealers,  and  to  the  freedom  given  to  the  operations  of  the  corn  mer- 
chants, we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  stich  ruinous  vicissitudes.  Whenever  the  dealers, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  means  of  information,  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  the  crops  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  find  the  harvest  likely  to  be 
deficient,  they  raise  the  price  of  the  corn  they  have  warehoused,  and  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  corn  which  the  farmers  are  bringing  to  market.  In  consequence  of  this 
rise  of  prices,  all  ranks  and  orders,  but  especially  the  lower,  who  are  the  great  consumers 
of  corn,  find  it  indispensable  to  use  greater  economy,  and  to  check  all  improvident  and 
■wasteful  consumption.      Every  class  being  thus  immediately  put  upon  short  allowance, 
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the  pressure  of  the  scarcity  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  year ;  and  instead  of 
indulging,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  in  the  same  scale  of  consumption  as  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  until  the  supply  became  altogether  deficient,  and  then  being  exposed  without 
resource  to  the  attacks  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  speculations  of  the  corn  merchants 
warn  us  of  our  danger,  and  compel  us  to  provide  against  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  these  proceedings  of  the  corn  merchants  should  ever  be 
injurious  to  the  public.  It  has  been  said  that  in  scarce  years  they  are  not  disposed  to 
bring  the  corn  they  have  purchased  to  market  until  it  has  attained  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  the  scarcity  is  thus  often  very  much  aggravated  ;  but  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  any  such  statement.  The  immense  amount  of  capital  required  to  store 
up  any  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  and  the  waste  to  which  it  is  liable,  render  most 
holders  disposed  to  sell  as  soon  as  they  can  realise  a  fair  profit.  In  every  extensive 
country  in  which  the  corn  trade  is  free,  there  are  infinitely  too  many  persons  engaged  in 
it  to  enable  any  sort  of  combination  or  concert  to  be  formed  amongst  them  ;  and  though 
it  were  formed,  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  an  instant.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  and  other  small  holders  of  corn  are  always  in  straitened  circumstances,  more 
particularly  if  a  scarce  year  has  not  occurred  so  soon  as  they  expected;  and  they  are  con- 
sequently anxious  to  relieve  themselves,  as  soon  as  prices  rise,  of  a  portion  of  the  stock 
on  their  hands.  Occasionally,  indeed,  individuals  are  found,  who  retain  their  stocks  for 
too  long  a  period,  or  until  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  prices  begin  to  decline.  But 
instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  cry  against  such  persons,  every  one  who  takes  a  dis- 
jjassionate  view  of  the  matter  will  perceive  that,  inasmuch  as  their  miscalculation  must, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be  exceedingly  inj virions  to  themselves,  we  have  the 
best  security  against  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  productive  of  any 
material  injury  or  even  inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  determine  beforehand,  when  a  scarcity  is  to  abate  in 
consequence  of  new  supplies  being  brought  to  market ;  and  had  it  continued  a  little 
longer,  there  would  have  been  no  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  holders.  At  all 
events,  it  is  plain  that,  by  declining  to  bring  their  corn  to  market,  they  preserved  a 
resource  on  which,  in  the  event  of  the  harvest  being  longer  delayed  than  usual,  or  of  any 
unfavourable  contingency  taking  place,  the  public  could  have  fallen  back  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  deserving  abuse,  these  speculators  are  most  justly  entitled  to  every  fair  encouragement 
and  protection.  A  country  in  which  there  is  no  considerable  stock  of  grain  in  the  barn- 
yards of  the  farmers,  or  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  is  in  the  most  perilous 
situation  that  can  easily  be  imagined,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  severest  privations,  or 
even  famine.  But  so  long  as  the  sagacity,  the  miscalculation,  or  the  avarice  of  mer- 
chants and  dealers  retain  a  stock  of  grain  in  the  warehouses,  this  last  extremity  cannot 
take  place.  By  refusing  to  sell  it  till  it  has  reached  a  very  high  price,  they  put  an 
eflPectual  stop  to  all  sorts  of  waste,  and  husband  for  the  public  those  supplies  which  they 
could  not  have  so  frugally  husbanded  for  themselves. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  shackles  imposed  by  statute 
on  the  freedom  of  the  internal  corn  dealer  was  abolished  in  1773.  It  is  true  that 
engrossing,  forestalling,  and  regrating — (see  Engrossing,  &c.)  —  are  still  held  to  be 
offences  at  common  law ;  but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  any  one  being  in  future 
made  to  answer  for  such  ideal  offences. 

2.  Exportation  to  Foreign  Countries.  —  The  fallacy  of  the  notion  so  long  entertained, 
that  the  prevention  of  exportation  was  the  surest  method  of  increasing  plenty  at  home, 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  reflected  upon  such  subjects.  The  markets  of  no 
country  can  ever  be  steadily  and  plentifully  supplied  with  corn,  unless  her  merchants 
have  power  to  export  the  surplus  supplies  with  which  they  may  be  occasionally  furnished. 
When  a  country  without  the  means  of  exporting  grows  nearly  her  own  average  sup- 
plies of  corn,  an  abundant  crop,  by  causing  a  great  overloading  of  the  market,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  price,  is  as  injurious  to  the  farmer  as  a  scarcity.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  greater  quantity  of  produce  in  abundant  seasons  will  compensate  for  its 
lower  price ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  uniformly  found  that  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  exert  a  much  greater  influence  over  prices,  than  equal  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  almost  any  thing  else  offered  for  sale.  Being  the  principal  necessary  of  life, 
when  the  supply  of  corn  happens  to  be  less  than  ordinary,  the  mass  of  the  people  make 
very  great,  though  unavailing,  exertions,  by  diminishing  their  consumption  of  other  and 
less  indispensable  articles,  to  obtain  their  accustomed  supplies  of  this  prime  necessary ; 
so  that  its  price  rises  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  supply  is  unusually  large,  the  consumption  is  not  proportionally  extended. 
In  ordinary  years,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  about  adequately  fed ;  and  though  the 
consumption  of  all  classes  be  somewhat  greater  in  unusually  plentiful  years,  the  extension 
is  considerable  only  among  the  lowest  classes,  and  in  the  feeding  of  horses.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  increased  supply  at  market,  in  such  years,  goes  principally  to  cause  a  glut,  and, 
consequently,  a  ruinous  decline  of  prices.     These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the 
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widest  experience.  Whenever  there  is  an  inability  to  export,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  arise,  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy  fall  of 
price,  and  severe  agricultural  distress ;  and  when  two  or  three  such  crops  hajipen  to 
follow  in  succession,  the  ruin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  is  completed. 

If  the  mischiefs  resvdting  from  the  want  of  power  to  export  stopped  here,  they  might, 
though  very  great,  be  borne ;  but  they  do  not  stop  here.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a 
system  ruinous  to  the  producers  can  be  otherwise  to  the  consumers.  A  glut  of  the 
market,  occasioned  by  luxuriant  hai'vests,  and  the  want  of  power  to  export,  cannot  be  of 
long  continuance ;  for,  while  it  continues,  it  can  hardly  fail,  by  distressing  all  classes  of 
farmers,  and  causing  the  ruin  of  many,  to  give  a  check  to  every  species  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  to  lessen  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage.  When,  therefore,  an  vm- 
favourable  season  recurs,  the  reaction  is,  for  the  most  part,  appalling.  The  supply, 
being  lessened  not  only  by  the  badness  of  the  season,  but  also  by  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  land  in  crop,  falls  very  far  below  an  average ;  and  a  severe  scarcity,  if  not  an 
absolute  famine,  is  most  commonly  experienced.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  if  a  country 
would  render  herself  secure  against  famine,  and  injurious  fluctuations  of  price,  she  must 
give  every  possible  facility  to  exportation  in  years  of  unusual  plenty.  If  she  act  upon  a 
different  system,  —  if  her  policy  make  exportation  in  such  years  impracticable,  or  very 
difficult,  —  she  will  infallibly  render  the  bounty  of  Providence  an  injury  to  her  agricul- 
turists ;  and  two  or  three  abundant  harvests  in  succession  will  be  the  forerunners  ol 
scarcity  and  famine. 

3.  Bountxj  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn.  —  In  Great  Britain,  as  already  observed,  we 
have  not  only  been  allowed  to  export  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  from  the  Revolution 
do^vn  to  1815  a  bounty  was  given  on  exportation,  whenever  the  home  pi'ices  were 
depressed  below  certain  limits.  This  policy,  however,  erred  as  much  on  the  one  hand  as 
a  restriction  on  exportation  errs  on  the  other.  It  causes,  it  is  true,  an  exteftsion  of  the 
demand  for  corn  :  but  this  greater  demand  is  not  caused  by  natural,  but  by  artificial 
means ;  it  is  not  a  consequence  of  any  really  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigner,  but  of  our  furnishing  the  exporters  of  corn  with  a  homis,  in  order  that  they 
may  sell  it  abroad  below  its  natural  price  !  To  suppose  that  a  proceeding  of  this  sort 
can  be  a  public  advantage,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  shopkeeper  may  get  rich  by 
selling  his  goods  below  what  they  cost. — (See  Bounty.) 

4.  Importation  from  Foreign  Countries.  —  If  a  country  were,  like  Poland  or  Russia, 
uniformly  in  the  habit  of  exporting  corn  to  other  countries,  a  restriction  on  importation 
would  be  of  no  material  consequence ;  because,  though  such  restriction  did  not  exist, 
no  foreign  corn  would  be  imported,  unless  its  ports  were  so  situated  as  to  ser-'e  for  an 
entrepot.  A  restriction  on  importation  is  sensibly  felt  only  when  it  is  enforced  in  a 
country  which,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  its  population,  the  limited  extent  of  its 
fertile  land,  or  any  other  cause,  would,  either  occasionally  or  uniformly,  import.  It  is 
familiar  to  the  observation  of  every  one,  that  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  is  a  calamity 
that  but  rarely  occurs  in  an  extensive  kingdom ;  that  the  weather  which  is  unfavourable 
to  one  description  of  soil,  is  generally  favourable  to  some  other  description  ;  and  that, 
except  in  anomalous  cases,  the  total  produce  is  not  very  different.  But  what  is  thus 
generally  true  of  single  countries,  is  always  true  of  the  world  at  large.  History  furnishes 
no  single  instance  of  a  universal  scarcity  ;  but  it  is  uniformly  found,  that  when  the  crops 
in  a  particular  country  are  unusually  deficient,  they  are  proportionally  abundant  in  some 
other  quarter.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  restriction  on  importation  excludes  the 
country  which  enacts  it  from  profiting  by  this  beneficent  arrangement.  She  is  thrown 
entirely  on  her  own  resources.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  she  has  nothing  to 
trust  to  for  relief  but  the  reserves  in  her  warehouses ;  and  should  tliese  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  crisis,  there  are  apparently  no  means  by  which  she  can  escape 
experiencing  all  the  evils  of  scarcity,  or,  it  may  be,  of  famine.  A  country  deprived  of 
the  power  to  import  is  unable  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  harvests  by  the  surplus 
produce  of  other  countries  ;  so  that  her  inhabitants  may  starve  amidst  surrounding 
plenty,  and  suffer  the  extreme  of  scarcity,  when,  but  for  the  restrictions  on  importation, 
they  might  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance.  If  the  '■estriction  be  not  absolute,  but  con- 
ditional ;  if,  instead  of  absolutely  excluding  foreign  corn  from  the  home  markets,  it 
merely  loads  it  with  a  duty  ;  the  degree  in  which  it  will  operate  to  increase  the  scarcity 
and  dearth  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  that  duty.  If  the  duty  be  constant  and 
moderate,  it  may  not  have  any  very  considerable  effect  in  discouraging  importation  ;  but 
if  it  be  fluctuating  and  heavy,  it  will,  by  falsifying  the  speculations  of  the  merchants, 
and  making  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  price  of  the  corn  imported,  be  proportionally 
injurious.  In  whatever  degree  foreign  corn  may  be  excluded  in  years  of  deficient  crops, 
to  the  same  extent  must  prices  be  artificially  raised,  and  the  pressure  of  the  scarcity 
rendered  so  much  the  more  severe. 

Such  would  be  the  disastrous  influence  of  a  restriction  on  importation  in  a  country 
which,  were  there  no  such  obstruction  in  the  way,   would  sometimes  import  and  some- 
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times  export.  But  its  operation  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious  in  a  country  which, 
under  a  free  system,  would  uniformly  import  a  portion  of  her  supplies.  The  restriction, 
in  this  case,  has  a  twofold  operation.  By  preventing  importation  from  abroad,  and 
forcing  the  population  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  corn  raised  at  home,  it  compels 
recourse  to  be  had  to  comparatively  inferior  soils ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
producing  corn  above  its  cost  in  other  countries,  adds  proportionally  to  its  average 
price.  The  causes  of  fluctuation  are,  in  this  way,  increased  in  a  geometrical  proportion  ; 
for,  while  the  prevention  of  importation  exposes  the  population  to  the  pressure  of  want 
whenever  the  haa'vest  happens  to  be  less  productive  than  usual,  it  is  sure,  at  the  same 
time,  by  raising  average  prices,  to  hinder  exportation  in  a  year  of  unusual  plenty,  until 
the  home  prices  fall  ruinoucly  low.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  restriction  of  this 
sort  must  be  alternately  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and  producers. 
It  injures  the  former  by  making  them  pay,  at  an  average,  an  artificially  increased  price 
for  their  food,  and  by  exposing  them  to  scarcity  and  famine  whenever  the  home  crop 
proves  deficient ;  and  it  injures  the  latter,  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  export  in 
years  of  unusual  plenty,  and  by  overloading  the  market  with  produce,  which,  under  a 
free  system,  would  have  met  with  an  advantageous  sale  abroad. 

The  principle  thus  briefly  explained,  shows  the  impossibility  of  permanently  keeping 
up  the  home  prices  by  means  of  restrictions  on  importation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affords  a  clue  by  which  we  may  trace  the  causes  of  most  of  that  agricultural  distress 
which  has  been  experienced  in  this  country  since  the  peace.  The  real  object  of  the 
Corn  Law  of  1 8 1 5  was  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  to  80s.  a  quarter ;  but  to  succeed  in 
this,  it  was  indispensable  not  only  that  foreign  corn  should  be  excluded  when  prices 
were  under  this  limit,  but  that  the  markets  should  never  be  overloaded  with  corn  pro- 
duced at  home  :  for  it  is  clear,  according  to  the  principle  already  explained,  that  if  the 
supply  should  in  ordinary  years  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  population,  it  must,  in  an 
unusually  abundant  year,  be  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  when,  in  such  a 
case,  the  surplus  is  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  cannot  fail,  in  the  event  of  our  average 
prices  being  considerably  above  the  level  of  those  of  the  surrounding  countries,  to  cause 
a  ruinous  depression.  Now,  this  was  the  precise  situation  of  this  country  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Owing  partly  to  the  act  of  1804,  but  far  more  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
importation,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  prices  attained  to  an  extraordinary 
elevation  from  1809  to  1814,  and  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  that  we  grew,  in 
1812  and  1813,  sufficient  corn  for  our  own  supply.  And,  such  being  the  case,  it  is 
clear,  though  our  ports  had  been  hermetically  sealed  against  importation  from  abroad, 
that  the  first  luxuriant  crop  must  have  occasioned  a  ruinous  decline  of  prices.  It  is  the 
exclusion,  not  the  introduction,  of  foreign  corn  that  has  caused  the  distress  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  for  it  is  this  exclusion  that  has  forced  up  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country, 
in  scarce  and  average  years,  to  an  unnatural  level,  and  that,  consequently,  renders 
exportation  in  favourable  seasons  impossible,  without  such  a  fall  of  prices  as  is  most 
disastrous  to  the  farmer.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  what  is  now  stated,  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1814,  was  74s.  a  quarter,  and  in  1815 
it  had  fallen  to  64s.  But  as  these  prices  would  not  indemnify  the  occupiers  of  the  poor 
lands  brought  under  tillage  during  the  previous  high  prices,  they  were  gradually  relin- 
quishing their  cultivation.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  was  converted  into  pasture  ; 
rents  were  generally  reduced  ;  and  wages  had  beguh  to  decline :  but  the  legislature 
having  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  the  operation  of  this  natural  principle 
of  adjustment  was  unfortunately  counteracted,  and  the  price  of  1816  rose  to  75s.  lOd. 
This  rise  was,  however,  insufficient  to  occasion  any  new  improvement ;  and  as  foreign 
corn  was  now  excluded,  and  large  tracts  of  bad  land  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
the  supply  was  so  much  diminished,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
money,  prices  rose  in  1817,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest  of  the 
previous  year,  to  94s.  9d.  ;  and  in  1818,  to  84s.  Id.  These  high  prices  had  their  natural 
effect.  They  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  farmers,  who  imagined  that  the  Corn 
Law  was,  at  length,  beginning  to  produce  the  effects  anticipated  6*om  it,  and  that  the 
golden  days  of  1812,  when  wheat  sold  for  125s.  a  quarter,  were  about  to  return! 
But  this  prosperity  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  future  mischief.  The  increased 
prices  necessarily  occasioned  a  fresh  extension  of  tillage  ;  capital  was  again  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  this  increase  of  tillage,  conspiring  with  favourable  seasons, 
and  the  impossibility  of  exportation,  sunk  prices  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fell,  in 
October,  1822,  so  low  as  38s.  Id.,  the  average  price  of  that  year  being  only  43s.  3d. 

It  is  thus  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  distress,  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  experienced  by  the  agriculturists  of  tliis  country  since  the  peace, 
cannot  be  warded  off  by  restricting  or  prohibiting  importation.  A  free  corn  trade  is  the 
only  system  that  can  give  them  that  security  against  fluctuations  that  is  so  indispensable. 
The  increased  importation  that  would  take  place,  were  the  ports  always  open,  as  soon 
as  any  considerable  deficiency  in  the  crops  was  apprehei^ded^  would  prevent  prices  from 
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rising  to  an  oppressive  height ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crops  were  unusually 
luxuriant,  a  ready  outlet  would  be  found  for  the  surplus  in  foreign  countries,  without 
its  occasioning  any  very  heavy  fall.  To  expect  to  combine  steadiness  of  prices  with 
restrictions  on  importation,  is  to  expect  to  reconcile  whai  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 
The  higher  the  limit  at  which  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  into  a  country  like 
England  is  fixed,  the  greater  will  be  the  oscillation  of  prices.  If  we  would  secure  for 
ourselves  abundance,  and  avoid  fluctuation,  we  must  renounce  all  attempts  at  exclusion, 
and  be  ready  to  deal  in  corn,  as  we  ought  to  be  in  every  thing  else,  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

That  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  foreign  corn  trade  during  the  last  10  years 
should  not  have  been  productive  of  more  disastrous  consequences  than  those  that  have 
actually  resulted  from  them,  is,  we  believe,  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  great 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  from  Ireland.  Previously  to  1806,  when 
a  perfectly  free  corn  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  for  the  first  time 
established,  the  yearly  imports  did  not  amount  to  400,000  quarters,  whereas  they  now 
amount  to  2,600,000 ;  and  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Ireland,  or  is  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  it,  and  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  a  very  slight  improvement  would  occasion  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
imports  from  that  country ;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  40s.  freeholders,  by  promoting  the  public  tranquillity,  and  taking  away  one  of  the 
principal  inducements  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  splitting  farms,  has,  in  this  respect, 
already  had  great  influence,  and  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  most  material  im- 
provemojits.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  growing  imports  from 
Ireland  may,  at  no  distant  period,  reduce  our  prices  to  the  level  of  those  of  the  Continent, 
and  even  render  us  an  occasionally  exporting  country.  These,  however,  are  contingent 
and  uncertain  results  ;  and  supposing  them  to  be  ultimately  realised,  the  Corn  Laws  must 
in  the  mean  time  be  productive  of  great  hardship,  and  must,  in  all  time  to  come, 
aggravate  to  a  frightful  extent  the  misery  inseparable  from  bad  harvests. 

Nothing  but  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  could  excuse  us  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  what  is  so  very  plain.  To  facilitate  production,  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtained,  are  the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the  inventive  powers, 
and  which  lead  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  machines  and  processes  for  saving 
labour  and  diminishing  cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commercial  legislation 
deserves  to  be  supported,  which  does  not  conspire  to  promote  the  same  objects :  but  a 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  corn  into  a  country  like  England,  which  has  made  a 
great  comparative  advance  in  population  and  manufacturing  industry,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  these  principles.  The  density  of  our  population  is  such,  that  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  corn  forces  us  to  resort  to  soils  of  a  decidedly  less  degree  of  fertility  than  those 
that  are  under  cultivation  in  the  surrounding  countries;  and,  in  consequence,  our 
average  prices  are  comparatively  high.  We  have  resolved  that  our  people  should  not 
employ  their  capital  and  labour  in  those  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry  in  which  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other  country ;  but  that 
they  should  be  made  to  force  comparatively  barren  soils  to  yield  them  a  scanty  return 
for  their  outlay.  If  we  could,  by  laying  out  1000?.  on  the  manufacture  of  cottons  or 
hardware,  produce  a  quantity  of  these  articles  that  would  exchange  for  400  quarters  of 
American  or  Polish  wheat ;  and  if  the  same  sum,  were  it  expended  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  would  not  produce  more  than  300  quarters ;  the  prevention  of  importation 
occasions  an  obvious  sacrifice  of  100  out  of  every  400  quarters  consumed  in  the  empire ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  occasions  an  artificial  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  corn.  In  a  public  point  of  view,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  system  is  obvious ;  but  it 
seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the  landlords.  The  advantage  is, 
however,  merely  apparent :  at  bottom  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed, 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  landlords  can  be  benefited  by  a  system  in  which  those 
tremendous  fluctuations  of  prices,  so  subversive  of  all  agricultural  prosperity,  are  in- 
herent ;  but  though  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  The 
prosperity  of  agriculture  must  always  depend  upon,  and  be  determined  by,  the  prosperity 
of  other  branches  of  industry ;  and  any  system  which,  like  the  corn  laws,  is  most 
injurious  to  the  latter,  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  former.  Instead  of  being  publicly 
advantageous,  high  prices  are  in  every  case  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The 
smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the  better. 
When  the  labour  required  to  produce,  or  the  money  required  to  purchase,  a  suflficient 
supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- day  that  more  labour  or 
money  must  remain  to  produce  or  purchase  the  other  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusenients  of  human  life,  and  that  the  sum  of  national  wealth  and  comforts  must  be 
proportionally  augmented.     Those  who  suppose  that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means 
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of  improving  the  condition  of  a  country  might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  would 
be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  destroying  its  most  powerful 
machines.  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious  scientific  principles,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  conclusions  of 
common  sense,  and  the  universal  experience  of  m.ankind. 

Experience  of  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  Corn  Laws  has  induced  manv 
that  were  formerly  their  zealous  advocates  to  come  round  to  a  more  liberal  way  of 
thinking.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  has  always  been  a 
large  and  respectable  party  amongst  the  landlords,  opposed  to  all  restrictions  on  the 
trade  in  corn  ;  and  who  have  uniformly  thought  that  their  interests,  being  identified 
with  those  of  the  public,  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  im- 
portation. A  protest  expressive  of  this  opinion,  subscribed  by  10  peers,  was  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the  corn  law  of  1815.  This  document  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  always  been  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  sound  commercial  principles.  Its  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that 
we  are  sure  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  statements  previously 
made,  by  laying  it  before  them. 

"  Dissentient.  —  I.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  restraints  on  commerce.  We  think 
it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  in- 
dustry ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well  considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial  legislation  to  the 
straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by  subjecting  additional  and  extensive 
branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restrictions. 

"  II.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving  all  commerce  unfettered,  applies  more 
peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as  policy,  to  the  corn  trade  than  to  any  other. 
Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  that  necessity  which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorise  the  legislature  to 
tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  tlie  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  that  article  on  which  de- 
pends the  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

"  III.  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit  from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a 
delusive  theory.  "We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these. 
Monopoly  is  theparcnt  of  scarcity,  of  clearness,  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  ofiFany  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to  close  against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  any 
commodity,  must  enhance  the  price  at  which  we  purchase  it;  and  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn  to  the 
produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself  ' 
has  made  for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons. 

•'  IV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period, 
we  see  with  pain  that  these  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil.  To  com- 
pel the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  is  the  immediate 
practical  effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  promised  ex- 
tension of  agriculture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 
corn  to  an  artificial  level.  These  future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but,  as  we  confidently 
believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its 
consumer. 

"  V.  Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law  for  such  a  purpose,  required  the  fullest  and 
most  laborious  investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction,  could  we  have  been 
convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  a  hazardous  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been 
necessary  to  persuade  us  that  the  present  moment  is  fit  for  its  adoption.  In  such  an  inquiry,  we  must 
have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as  connected  with  the 
various  and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  country  is  surrounded  ; 
with  the  state  of  our  circulation  and  currency,  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures,  of  our  internal  and 
external  commerce,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  and  reward  of  the  industrious  and  labouring  classes 
of  our  community. 

"  On  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question,  we  thinic  that  parliament  is  almost  wholly 
uninformed  ;  on  all  we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

"  Lastly,  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  suf- 
ficient foundation  has  been  laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to#Upport  the  propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  on  all  these  grounds 
we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  so 
injurious  in  its  consequences." 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  burden  which  the 
restrictions  on  importation  entail  in  ordinary  years  upon  the  country.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  with  respect  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very  accurate  data.  But 
supposing  the  total  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
amount  to  52,000,000  quarters,  every  shilling  that  is  added  to  its  price  by  the  Corn  Laws 
is  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  corn  of  2,600,000/.  ;  and  estimating  the  average  rise  on  all  sorts 
of  grain  at  7s.  a  quarter,  the  total  sum  will  be  18,200,000Z.  So  great  a  quantity  of 
corn  is,  however,  consumed  by  the  agriculturists  themselves  as  food,  in  seed,  the  keep 
of  horses,  &c.,  that  not  more  than  a  half,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  is 
brought  to  market.  If  we  are  nearly  right  in  this  hypothesis,  and  irt  the  previous  esti- 
mates, it  will  follow  that  the  restrictions  cost  the  classes  not  engaged  in  agriculture  no 
less  than  9,100,000/.,  exclusive  of  their  own  pernicious  consequences.  Of  this  sum  a 
fifth,  probably,  or  1,800,000/.  may  go  to  the  landlords  as  rent;  and  this  is  all  that  the 
agriculturists  can  be  said  to  gain  by  the  system,  for  the  additional  price  received  by  the 
farmer  on  that  portion  of  the  produce  exclusive  of  rent  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
return  for  his  capital  and  labour.  His  profits,  indeed,  instead  of  being  increased  by  this 
system,  are  really  diminished  by  it ;  (for  proofs  of  this,  see  the  note  on  Corn  Laws,  in  my 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  358 — 361. ;)  and  though  the  rents  of  the 
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landlcwds  be,  nominally  at  least,  somewhat  increased  by  it,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abun- 
dantly certain  that  it  is  any  thing  but  advantageous  to  them.  It  would  require  a  far 
larger  sum  to  balance  the  injury  which  fluctuations  of  price  occasion  to  their  tenants, 
and  the  damage  done  to  their  estates  by  over-cropping  when  prices  are  high,  than  all 
that  is  derived  from  the  restrictions. 

5.  Duties  on  Importation.  —  A  duty  may  be  equitably  imposed  on  imported  corn,  for 
two  objects ;  that  is,  either  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  or  to  balance  any  excess  of  taxes 
laid  on  the  agriculturists  over  those  laid  on  the  other  classes.  —  (See  my  edition  of 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  363 — 369.)  With  respect,  however,  to  a  duty  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  corn  be  a  proper  subject  for  taxation. 
But  at  all  events  such  a  duty  should  be  exceedingly  moderate.  It  would  be  most  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  to  add  largely  to  the  revenue  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  prime 
necessary  of  life. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  agriculture  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other  branch  of 
industry,  the  agriculturists  are  entitled  to  demand  that  a  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn 
when  imported,  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  burdens  affecting  them.  It  has  been 
doubted,  however,  whether  they  are  in  this  predicament.  But  though  the  question  be 
by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  we  should  be  disposed  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative, 
being  pretty  well  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  local  and  other  burdens  laid  on  the  land, 
those  occupying  it  are  really  subjected  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  other  class.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the 
excess  of  taxes  laid  on  the  agriculturists  beyond  those  laid  on  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants may  amount  to  ;  but  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  if  we  estimate  it  as  making 
an  addition  of  5s.  or  6s.  to  the  quarter  of  wheat,  we  shall  certainly  be  beyond  the  mark. 
—  (See  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  p.  369.)  However,  we  should,  in 
a  case  of  this  sort,  reckon  it  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  protection  than  of  too 
little ;  and  would  not,  therefore,  object  to  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  or  75.  a  quarter  being  laid 
on  wheat,  and  a  proportional  duty  being  laid  on  other  species  of  grain.  Under  such  a 
system  the  ports  would  be  always  open.  The  duty  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  interpose 
any  very  formidable  obstacle  to  importation.  Every  one  would  know  beforehand  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  operate ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  just  rights  and  interests  of 
tlie  agriculturists,  and  of  every  other  class,  would  be  maintained  unimpaired. 

When  a  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  for  the  equitable  purpose  of 
countervailing  the  peculiar  duties  laid  on  the  corn  raised  at  home,  an  equivalent  drawback 
ought  to  be  allowed  on  its  exportation.  "  In  allowing  this  drawback,  we  are  merely 
returning  to  the  farmer  a  tax  which  he  has  already  paid,  and  which  he  must  have,  to 
place  him  in  a  fair  state  of  competition  in  the  foreign  market,  not  only  with  the  foreign 
producer,  but  with  his  own  countrymen  who  are  producing  other  commodities.  It  is 
essentially  diflPerent  from  a  bounty  on  exportation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
bounty  is  usually  understood ;  for,  by  a  bounty,  is  generally  meant  a  tax  levied  on  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  corn  unnaturally  cheap  to  the  foreign  consumer  ; 
whereas  what  I  propose  is  to  sell  our  corn  at  tlie  price  at  which  we  can  really  afford  to 
produce  it,  and  not  to  add  to  its  price  a  tax  which  shall  induce  the  foreigner  rather  to 
purchase  it  from  some  other  country,  and  deprive  us  of  a  trade  which,  under  a  system 
of  free  competition,  we  might  have  selected."' — iRicardo  on  Protection  to  Agriculture^ 
p.  53.) 

A  duty  accompanied  with  a  drawback,  as  now  stated,  would  not  only  be  an  equitable 
arrangement,  but  it  would  be  highly  for  the  advantage  of  farmers,  without  being  injurious 
to  any  one  else.  The  radical  defect,  as  already  shown,  of  the  system  followed  from  1815 
down  to  the  present  moment,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  agriculture,  .is,  that  it  forces 
up  prices. in  years  when  the  harvest  is  deficient,  while  it  leaves  the  market  to  be  glutted 
when  it  is  abundant.  But  while  a  constant  duty  of  6s.  would  secure  to  the  home 
growers  all  the  increase  of  price  which  the  regard  due  to  the  interests  of  others  should 
allow  them  to  realise  in  a  bad  year,  the  drawback  of  6s.,  by  enabling  them  to  export  in 
an  unusually  plentiful  year,  would  prevent  the  markets  from  being  overloaded,  and 
prices  from  falling  to  the  ruinous  extent  that  they  now  occasionally  do.  Such  a  plan 
would  render  the  business  of  a  corn  dealer,  and  of  agriculture,  comparatively  secure ;  and 
would,  therefore,  provide  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  them  both.  We  are  astonished 
that  the  agriculturists  have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  If  they  be  really  entitled 
to  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  on  account  of  their  being  heavier  taxed  than  the  other  classes 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  must  also  be  entitled  to  a  corresponding  drawback.  And 
It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  their  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  community,  would 
be  far  better  promoted  by  such  a  duty  and  drawback  as  we  have  suggested,  than  they  can 
ever  be  by  any  system  of  mere  duties,  how  high  soever  they  may  be  carried. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  levy  the  duty 
when  the  home  price  became  very  high,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  be  every  now 
and  then  necessary  to  suspend  it.     But  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means 
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so  formidable  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  It  may,  we  think,  be  concluded  on 
unassailable  grounds,  that  were  the  ports  constantly  open  under  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
and  an  equivalent  drawback,  extreme  fluctuations  of  price  would  be  very  rare.  Suppos- 
ing it  were  enacted,  that  when  the  home  price  rises  above  a  certain  high  level,  as  80s., 
the  duty  should  cease,  we  believe  the  clause  would  very  seldom  come  into  operation  ;  and 
those  who  object  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  farmers  to  deprive  them  of  the  full  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  highest  prices,  should  recollect  that  in  matters  of  this  sort  it  is 
not  always  either  possible,  or,  if  possible,  prudent,  to  carry  the  soundest  principles  to  an 
extreme ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  public  interests  will  be  better  consulted  by 
guarding  against  scarcity  and  dearth,  than  by  securing,  at  all  hazards,  a  trifling  though 
just  advantage  to  a  particular  class. 

III.   British  Corn  Trade. 

1.  Quantity  of  Corn  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  —  Attempts  have  sometimes  been 
made  to  compute  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on 
the  number  of  acres  in  tillage,  and  on  the  average  produce  per  acre ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  no  accurate  estimate  can  ever  be  framed  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  It 
is  perpetually  changing  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  amount  of  produce  varies  not  only 
with  the  differences  of  seasons,  but  also  with  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  This 
method,  therefore,  is  now  rarely  resorted  to ;  and  the  growth  of  corn  is  generally  esti- 
mated from  the  consumption.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  this  criterion  must  indeed 
be  subject  to  error,  as  well  from  variations  in  the  consumption,  occasioned  by  variations 
in  the  price  of  corn,  as  from  the  varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But  sup- 
posing the  prices  of  corn  to  be  reduced  to  an  average,  if  the  consumption  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  accurately 
determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the  census  of  the  population  to  be  nearly 
correct,  to  make  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn 
Trade,  made  many  curious  investigations,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  mean  annual  con- 
sumption of  corn ;  and  reducing  it  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  he  found  it  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  for  each  individual,  young  and  old.  This  estimate  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  variety  of  subsequent  researches ;  and,  among  others,  by  inquiries  made  during  the 
scarcity  of  1795  and  1796,  by  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  42  diflerent  parishes,  in  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  average  consumption  of  each  family,  which  they  found  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  Mr.  Smith's  estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
M.  Paucton,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Metrologie,  estimates  the  mean  annual  average 
consumption  in  France,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  at  about  10  bushels  for 
each  individual ;  and  as  the  French  consume  considerably  more  bread,  and  less  animal 
food,  than  the  English,  this  estimate  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

Having  taken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1765  at  6,000,000,  Mr.  Smith 
reckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain,  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual, 
and  hence,  the  whole  consumed  by  man,  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Estimated  Popu-  Average  Con-  Consumed 

lation  of  England  sumption  of  by  Man. 

and  Wales.  each  Person. 

Qrs. 

3,750,000  consumers  of  wheat,  at  1  quarter  each                   _                 .                 -                 .  3,750,000 

739,000  do.  of  barley,  at  If  do.                ..-.---  1,016,125 

888,000do.  ofrye,  atl|do.                   .--.--  999,000 

653,000  do.  of  oats,  at  2J  do.                    -                  -                 -                  -                  -           -  1,79VJ25 

Consumed  by  man     .-...-.-  7,556,350 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  estimated  the  wheat  distilled,  made  into  starch,  &c.  -  90,000 

Barley  used  in  malting,  &c.  .....--  3,417,000 

Rye  for  hogs,  &c.        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  31,000 

Oats  for  horses,  &c,  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  2,461,500 

Total  of  home  consumption      .-.-.-    13,555,850 
Add  excess  of  exports  over  imports  -  -  -  -        398,624 

'13,954,474 
Add  seed  (one  tenth)  .--..-      1,395,447 


Total  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  England  and  Wales  in  1765  -  -  -    15,349,921 

''  This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  include  either  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and 
later  inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  Mr.  Smith  underrated  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  by  nearly  1,000,000.  The  most  eminent  agriculturists  seem  also  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  allowance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  high  as  a  seventh. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
people  furnished  under  the  population  act  of  1800,  estimated  the  total  consumption  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  at  that  epoch  at  27,185,300  quarters, 
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whereof  wheat  constituted  7,676,100  quarters.  The  crops  of  1800  and  of  1 801  being 
unusually  deficient,  the  importation  in  these  years  was  proportionally  great ;  but  excluding 
these  scarcities,  the  total  average  excess  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland  and 
foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  over  the  exports  had  previously  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000  quarters,  which  deducted  from  27,185,300,  leaves  26,185,300,  to  which  if 
we  add  one  seventh  as  seed,  we  shall  have  29,925,057  quarters  as  the  average  growth  of 
Great  Britain  in  1800. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1821,  amounted  to  very 
near  7,000,000,  and  probably  at  present  exceeds  8,000,000.  The  greatest  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  are,  it  is  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never  taste  bread ;  but 
we  shall  perhaps  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  those  fed  on  the 
various  kinds  of  corn  at  3,000,000,  and  the  average  quantity  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  consumed  by  each  individual  at  2  quarters.  This  would  give  6,000,000  quarters 
as  the  total  consumption  of  Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased,  from  10,942,000  in  1800,  to  16,537,000 
in  1831  ;  and  both  Mr.  Western  and  Dr.  Colquhoun  concurred  in  estimating  the  average 
consumption  of  the  whole  empire,  in  1812  and  1814,  at  about  35,0Q0»00O  quarters. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate :  — 


Species  of  Grain. 

Estimated 

Average  of  the 

Population  of 

Great  Briuin 

and  Ireland. 

Each 

Person 

averaged. 

Consumed 
by  Man. 

Consumed  by 
Animals. 

Used  in  Beer 
and  Spirits. 

Used  in  va- 
rious Manu- 
factures. 

Total  of 
Quarters. 

Wheat     .  - 
Barley     - 
Oats 
Rye 

Beans  and  peas    - 
Totals      . 

9,000,000 

IvWO.OOO 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

QuaHeri. 

Quartert. 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 
6,750,000 
625,000 
500,000 

Quarters. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

QuarUrs. 
4,250,000 

Quarters. 
170,000 

"  1.000 

9,170,000 
6,335,000 
16,950,000 
685,000 
1,860,000 

16,(X)0,000 

18.750,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000  1 

Dr.  Colquhoun  has  made  no  allowance  for  seed  in  this  estimate  j  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  underrated  the  consumption  of  oats  by  at  least  one  half  quarter  in 
the  consumption  of  each  of  the  4,500,000  individuals  he  supposes  fed  on  them,  or  by 
2,250,000  quarters.  Adding,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  estimate  5,500,000  quarters 
for  seed,  and  2,250,000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to  42,750,000 
quarters;  and  taking  the  increase  of  population  since  LB  13  into  account,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  that  the  annual  average  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
United  Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  forty-four  millions  of  quarters, 
exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  rrFTY-rwo  millions  when  it  is  included.  Assuming  this  estimate 
to  be  correct,  and  the  proportion  of  wheat  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  quarters,  the 
progressive  consumption  will  be  as  follows :  — 

Consumption  of  Wheat  and  other  Gram  in  the  United  Kingdom^  in  a  Year,  Six  Months,  a  Month, 

a  Week,  ^c. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

A  year       -           - 

12,000,000 

40,000,000 

52,000,000 

Six  months 

6,000,000 

20,000,000 

26,000,000 

Three  months 

3,000,000 

10,000,000 

13,000,000 

Six  weeks 

1,500,000 

5,000,000 

6,500,000 

One  month 

1,000,000 

3,333,333 

4,333,333 

Two  weeks       -           -       - 

500,000 

1,666,666 

2,166,666 

One  week 

250,000 

833,333 

1,083,333 

One  day           -           -         . 

35,714 

119.048 

154,762 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  corn  in  1831  amounted  to  3,541,809  quarters,  being  the 
largest  quantity  ever  brought  into  Great  Britain  in  any  1  year.  Now,  as  this  quantity 
does  not  amount  to  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  entire  produce,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
greatest  importation  could  have  but  a  very  slight  influence  on  prices ;  but  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  a  half,  of  the  entire  corn  produced 
in  the  empire  is  never  brought  to  market,  but  is  partly  consumed  by  the  agriculturists, 
and  partly  used  as  seed  and  in  the  feeding  of  farm  horses,  &c.  Hence,  if  we  are  nearly 
right  in  this  estimate,  it  follows  that  an  importation  of  3,500,000  quarters  is  really  equi- 
valent to  about  one  seventh  part  of  the  entire  produce  brought  to  market  in  an  average 
year,  and  must  consequently  have  a  very  material  influence  in  alleviating  the  pressure  of 
scarcity  in  a  bad  year,  and  in  checking  the  rise  of  prices. 

2.  Regulations  under  which  the  Corn  Trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  conducted.  — 
These  regulations  are  embodied  in  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.,  an.  abstract  of  which  is  sub- 
joined :  — 

Sections.!,  and  2.  repeal  the  acts  55  Geo.  3.  c.  26.,  3 Geo.  4.  c.  60.,  and  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  58.,  and  so  much  of 
the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  as  imposes  duties  on  the  importation  of  buck-wheat  and  Indian  corn. 
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Foreim  Corn  may  be  imported  on  Payment  of  the  Duties  specified.  —  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  thnt  ' 
corn,  grain,  meal,  Ind  flour,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  or  ot  any 
British  Dosses'^ion  out  of  Europe,  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  con- 
sumotion  upon  the  payment  of  duties  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  average  price 
of  British  corn  made  up  and  published  in  manner  herein-after  required;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that 
thpi-p  shall  be  levied  and  paid  to  his  Majesty,  upon  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  entered  for  home  coii- 
sumntion  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  several  duties  specified  and  set  forth  m 
thp  table  annexed  to  this  act ;  and  that  the  said  duties  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  such 
and  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  the  several  duties  of  customs  mentioned  and  enumerated  m  the 
table  of  duties  of  customs  inwards  annexed  to  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  —  ^  3. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to :  — 


If  imported  from  any  foreign  Country: 
Wheal:— AccorAms  to  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  manner 
required  by  law  ;  videlicet. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  62t.  and  under 
63s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  -  -  * 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  6.5s.  and  under 
64s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  G4s.  and  under 
65s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  .  .  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  65s.  and  under 
66s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  66s.  and  under 
67s-  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  -  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  67s.  and  under 
6Ss.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  -  -  - 

AVhenever  such  price  shall  be  68s.  and  under 
69s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  C9s.  and  under 
70s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  70s.  and  under 
71s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  .  .  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  71s.  and  under 
7'2s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  72«.  and  under 
73s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  -  - 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  73s. 

the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  62s.  and 

not  under  61s.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

quarter  -  - 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 

part  of  each  integral  shilling  by  which  such 

price  shall  be  under  61s.,  such  duty  shall  be 

increased  by  Is. 

Barhy :  —  Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley, 

rnade  up  and  published  in  manner  required 

by   law,  shall  be  33s.   and  under  34s.  the 

quarter,  the  duty.shall  be  for  every  quarter  - 

And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by 

which  such  price  shall  be  above  33s.,  such 

duty  shall  be  decreased  by  Is.  &d.,  until  such 

price  shall  be  41s. 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  41s., 

the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  .'^3s.  and 
not  under  32s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter            -                - 
And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 
part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  under  32s.,  such  duty  shall  be 
increased  by  Is.  6rf. 
Oats :  —  WTienever   the    average  price  of  oats, 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  required 
by  law,  shall  be  25s.   and  imder  26s.  the 
quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  - 
And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  25s.,  such 
duty  shall  be  decreased  by  Is.  6d.,  until  such 
price  shall  be  31s. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  31s., 
j         the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter - 
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Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  25s.  and 
not  under  24s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  '       - 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 
part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  under  245.  such  duty  shall  be 
increased  by  Is.  dd. 
Rye,  Peas,  atid  Beans :  —  Whenever  the  average 
price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans,  made  up 
and  published  in  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be  36s.  and  under  37s.  the  quarter,  the 
duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  bj 
which  such  price  shall  be  above  36s.,  such 
duty  shall  be  decreased  by  Is.  6<;.,  until  such 
price  shall  be  46s. 

henever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  46s., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 

Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  36s.  and 
not  under  35s.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 
quarter  ... 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling,  or  any 
part  of  each  integral  shilling,  by  which  such 
price  shall  be  under  35s.,  such  duty  shall  be 
increased  by  Is.  6d. 
Wheat  Meal  ami  Fluur:  —  For  every  barrel,  being 
196  Ib^a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payablffSn  38^  gallons  of  wheat. 
Oatmeal:  — Vor  every  quantity  of  ISIJ  lbs.,   a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on 
a  quarter  of  oats. 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Buck-  Wheat,  Bear,  or  Bigf; : 
—  For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

If  the  Produce  of  and  imported  from,  any  British 
Possession  in  North  America,  or  elsewhere  out  of 
Europe. 
Wheat :  —  For  every  quarter 
Until  the  price  of  British  wheat,  made  up  and 
published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
be  67s.  per  quarter. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  67s., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Barley  :  —  For  every  quarter 
Until  the  price  of  British  barley,  made  up  and 
published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
be  34s.  per  quarter. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  34j., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Oats  :  —  For  every  quarter 

Until  the  price  of  British  oats,  made  up  and 
published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall 
be  25s.  per  quarter. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  25s., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans  :  —  For  every  Quarter 
Until  the  price  of  British  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of 
beans,  made  up  and  published  in  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  shall  be  41s. 
Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  41s., 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Wheat  Meal  and  Flour :  —  For  every  barrel,  being 
196  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  38J  gallons  of  wheat. 
Oatmeal :  —  For  every  quantity  of  ISIJ  lbs.,  a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on 
a  quarter  of  oats. 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Buck-Wheat,  Bear,  or  Bigg  : 
—  For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 
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Regulations  to  be  observed  upon  skipping  Com  from  amj  British  Possession  out  of  Europe,  8(C.  —  No  corn, 
grain,  meal,  or  flour  shall  be  shipped  from  any  port  in  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  as  being  ths 
produce  of  any  such  possession,  until  the  owner  or  proprietor  or  shipper  thereof  shall  have  made  and  sub- 
eeribed,  before  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment,  a  declaration  in 
writing,  specifying  the  quantity  of  each  sort  of  such  corn,  grain,  or  flour,  and  that  the  same  was  the  pro- 
duce of  some  Pritish  possession  out  of  Europe  to  be  named  in  such  declaration,  nor  until  such  owner  or 
proprietor  or  shipper  shall  have  obtained  from  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
said  port  a  certificate,  under  his  signature,  of  the  quantity  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  so  declared  to  be 
shipped  ;  and  before  any  corn,  grain,  m.eal,  or  flour  shall  he  entered  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing 
the  same  shall  produce  and  deliver  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  of  the  port  or  place  of 
importation  a  copy  of  such  declaration,  certified  to  be  a  true  and  accurate  copy  thereof,  under  the  hand  of 
the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment  before  whom  the  same  was  made, 
together  with  the  certificate,  signed  by  the  said  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs,  of  the  quantity 
of  corn  so  declared  to  be  shipped  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe,  before  the  collector  or 
other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  or  place  of  importation,  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  the  several 
quantities  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  on  board  such  ship,  and  proposed  to  be  entered  under  the  autho- 
rity of  such  declaration,  are  the  same  that  were  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  declaration  and 
certificate  produced  by  him,  without  any  admixture  or  addition  ;  and  if  any  person  shall,  in  any  such 
dQClaration,  wilfully  and  corruptly  make  any  false  statement  respecting  the  place  of  which  any  such  com. 
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grdin,  meal,  or  flour  was  the  produce,  or  respecting  the  identity  of  any  such  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
sucl»person  shall  forfeit  and  become  liable  to  pay  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of  100/.,  and  the  rorn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour  to  such  person  belonging,  on  board  any  such  ship,  shall  also  be  forfeited  ;  and  such  for- 
feitures shall  and  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  applied  in  such  and  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  :  Provided  always, 
that  the  declarations  aforesaid  shall  not  be  required  in  respect  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  which 
shall  have  been  shipped  within  3  months  next  after  the  passing  of  this  act.  —  §  4. 

Penalty  for  importing  Malt  or  ground  Corn.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import,  from  parts  beyond  the 
seas  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  consumption  there,  any  malt,  or  to  import,  for  consumption  into  Great 
Britain,  any  corn  ground,  except  wheat  meal,  wheat  flour,  and  oatmeal;  or  to  import,  for  consumption, 
any  corn  ground  into  Ireland;  and  that  if  any  such  article  as  aforesaid  shall  be  imported  contrary  to  the 
provisions  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  5. 

Accmtnt  qf  Corn  and  Flour  imported,  8(C.  to  be  published  in  the  Gazette  monthly.  —  The  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  shall,  once  in  each  calendar  month,  cause  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  an 
account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively,  which  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  the 
corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively,  upon  which  the  duties  of  importation  shall  have  been  paid  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  month  next  preceding;  together  with  an  account  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  each  sort  of  the  said  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively  remaining  in  warehouse  at  the  end 
of  such  next  preceding  calendar  month.  —  §  6. 

Section  7.  enacts,  that  if  any  foreign  state  shall  subject  British  vessels,  goods,  &c.,  to  any  higher  duties 
or  charges  than  are  levied  on  the  vessels,  &c.  of  other  countries,  his  Majesty  may  prohibit  the  impoitation 
of  corn  from  such  state. 

Weekly  Returns  of  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Corn  to  he  made  in  the  Places  herein  mentioned.  —  And 
whereas  it  is  necessary,  for  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  effectual  provision  should  be  made 
for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  British  corn  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  weekly 
returns  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  corn  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  herein-after  directed,  in 
the  following  cities  and  towns ;  (that  is  to  say,)  London,  Uxbridge,  Hertford,  Royston,  Chelmsford,  Col- 
chester, Ilumford,  Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Dartford,  Chichester,  Guildford,  Lewes,  Rye,  Bedforv?, 
Windsor,  Aylesbury,  Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Sudbury,  Huntingdon,  Hadleigh,  Stowmarket,  Bury  Saint 
Edmunds,  Beccles,  Bungay,  Lowestoft,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thetford, 
Watton,  Diss,  East  Dereham,  Harleston,  Holt,  Aylesham,  Fakenham,  North  Walsham,  Lincoln,  Gains- 
borough, Glanford  Bridge,  Lowth,  Boston,  Sleaford,  Stamford,  Spalding,  Derby,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Worcester,  Coventry,  Reading,  Oxford,  Wakefield,  Warminster,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Newark,  York,  Bridlington,  Beverley,  Howden,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Whitby,  New  Malton,  Durham,  Stockton, 
Darlington,  Sunderland,  Barnard  Castle,  Walsingham,  Belford,  Hexham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Mor- 
peth, Alnwick,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Egremont,  Appleby, 
Kirkby-in-Kendal,  Liverpool,  Ulverston,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan,  Warrington,  Manchester,  Bolton^. 
Chester,  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Four  Lane  Ends,  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Carnarvon,  Haverford  West, 
Carmarthen,  Cardiff,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Tedbury,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Wells,  Bridgewater,  Frome,  Chard,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Pont-y-pool,  Exeter,  Barn- 
staple, Plymouth,  Totness,  Tavistock,  Kingsbridge,  Truro,  Bodmin,  Launceston,  Redruth,  Helstone, 
Saint  Austel,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Sherbourne,  Shaston,  Wareham,  Winchester,  Andover, 
Basingstoke,  Fareham,  Havant,  Newport,  Ringwood,  Southampton,  and  Portsmouth  j  and  for  the  purpose 
of  duly  collecting  and  transmitting  such  weekly  returns  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  said  cities  and  towns,  in  manner  herein-after  directed,  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  inspector  of  corn 
returns.  —  ^8. 

Appointing  Comptroller  of  Corn  Returns.  —  Tt  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  for  the  purposes  herein-after  mentioned,  and  to  grant  to  such 
comptroller  of  corn  returns  such  salary  and  allowances  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  meet :  Provided  always, 
that  such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  and  shall  hold  such  his  office  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and 
not  otherwise  ;  and  shall  at  all  times  conform  to  and  obey  such  lawful  instructions,  touching  the  execution 
of  the  duties  of  such  his  office,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  committee 
of  privy  council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations. 
-§9. 

:  Sections  10,  11,  12.  embody  the  comptroller's  oath,  enact  that  he  shall  execute  his  office  in  person  and 
not  by  deputy,  provide  for  suj  plying  his  place  during  illness  or  absence,  and  authorise  him  to  send  and 
receive  letters  relating  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office  free  of  postage. 

Sections  13.  and  14.  authorise  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  appoint  an  inspector  for  the  city  of 
London,  who  is  to  do  the  duty  in  person,  &c. 

Sections  15,  16.  and  17.  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  corn  inspector  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  shall  be  engaged  in  trade  as  a  miller,  maltster,  or  corn  factor,  or  be  anywise  concerned  in 
the  buying  of  corn  for  sale,  or  in  the  sale  of  bread  made  thereof;  they  also  embody  the  oath  the  inspector 
is  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment  of  his  appointment. 

Dealers  in  Corn  in  London  to  deliver  in  a  Declaration  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  S[C.  —  Every  person  who  shall 
carry  on  trade  or  business  in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  5  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  said 
city,  as  a  corn  factor,  or  as  an  agent  employed  in  the  sale  of  British  corn,  and  every  person  who  shall  sell 
any  British  corn  within  the  present  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark  Lane  in  the  said  city,  or  within  any  other 
building  or  place  which  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  used  within  the  city  of  London,  or  within  5  miles  from 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  said  city,  for  such  and  the  like  purposes  for  which  the  said  Cotn  Exchange  in 
Mark  Lane  hath  been  and  is  used,  shall,  before  he  or  they  shall  carry  on  trade  or  business,  or  sell  any 
corn  in  manner  aforesaid,  make  and  deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  1  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London, 
a  declaration  in  the  following  words;  (that  is  to  say,) 

"  I  A,  B.  do  declare,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  made,  conformably  to  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  \_here  set  forth  the  title  of  this  act\  of  the  quantities  and 
prices  of  British  corn  which  henceforth  shall  be  by  or  for  me  sold  or  delivered,  shall,  to  the  best  of  mw 
knowledge  and  belief,  contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  corn  bond  fide  sold  and  delivered 
by  or  for  me  within  the  periods  to  which  such  returns  respectively  shall  refer,  with  the  prices  of  such  corn, 
and  the  names  of  the  buyers  respectively,  and  of  the  persons  for  whom  such  corn  shall  have  been  sold  by 
me  respectively ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  said  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be  conformable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act." 

W  hich  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  with  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making  the 
same;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  or  such  alderman  as  aforesaid  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  time  being  shall 
and  he  is  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  thereof,  under  his  hand,  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns 
for  the  city  of  London,  to  be  by  him  registered  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Dealers  in  Corn  to  make  Returns  to  Corn  Inspector.  —  Every  such  corn  factor  and  other  person  as  afore- 
said, who  is  herein-before  required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  shall 
and  he  or  she  is  hereby  required  to  return  or  cause  to  be  returned,  on  Wednesday,  in  each  and  every  week, 
to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  an  account  in  writing,  signed  with  his  or  her  own 
name,  or  the  name  of  his  or  her  agent  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf,  of  the  quantities  of  each  respective 
£ort  of  British  corn  by  him  or  her  sold  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including  the  next  preceding  Tues-? 
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day,  with  the  prices  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  every  parcel,  with  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each 
sort  of  corn,  and  by  what  measure  or  weight  the  same  was  sold,  and  the  names  of  the  buyers  thereof,  and 
of  the  persons  for  and  on  behalf  of  whom  such  corn  was  sold ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such 
inspector  of  corn  returns  to  deliver  to  any  person  making  or  tendering  any  such  returns  a  notice  in  writ- 
ing, requiring  him  or  her  to  declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  any 
such  British  corn  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof ;  and  every  person  to  whom  any  such 
notice  shall  be  so  deliverefl  shall  and  he  or  she  is  hereby  required  to  comply  therewith,  and  to  declare  and 
set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return  the  several  particulars  aforesaid.  —  ^  19. 

Sections  20, 21,22,23.  and  24.  authorise  the  appointment  of  corn  inspectors  in  the  places  before-mentioned, 
forbid  those  being  employed  as  such  who  have  within  the  preceding  12  months  been  engaged  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  corn  trade,  or  as  a  miller,  or  maltster,  forbid  those  who  are  appointed  from  engaging  in 
such  occupations,  prescribe  the  oath  they  are  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment  of  their  appoint- 
ments, &c. 

Dealers  in  Corn  in  Cities  and  Towns  to  make  Declaration.  —  Every  person  who  shall  deal  in  British 
corn  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town  en- 
gage in  or  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a  corn  factor,  miller,  maltster,  brewer,  or  distiller,  or  who  shall 
be  the  owner  or  proprietor,  or  part  owner  or  proprietor,  of  any  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  or  other 
carriages  carrying  goods  or  passengers  for  hire  to  and  from  any  such  city  or  town,  and  each  and  every 
person  who,  as  a  merchant,  clerk,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  purchase  at  any  such  city  or  town  any  British 
corn  for  sale,  or  for  the  sale  of  meal,  flour,  malt,  or  bread  made  or  to  be  made  thereof,  shall,  before  he  or 
she  shall  so  deal  in  British  corn  at  any  such  city  or  town,  or  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  such  trade  or 
business  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  British  corn  for  any  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  or  within 
any  such  city  or  town,  make  and  deUver,  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned,  a  declaration  in  the  following 
words  j  (that  is  to  say,) 

"  I  A.B.  do  declare,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  made  conformably  to  the  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  \_here  set  forth  the  title  of  this  actl,  of  the  quantities  and 
prices  of  British  corn  which  henceforward  shall  by  or  for  me  be  bought,  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  British  corn  bond  fide  bought  for  or  by  me 
within  the  periods  to  which  such  returns  respectively  shall  refer,  with  the  prices  of  such  corn,  and  the 
names  of  the  sellers  respectively  ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  said  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be 
conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act." 

"Which  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  with  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making  the 
same,  and  shall  by  him  or  her,  or  by  his  or  her  agent,  be  dehvered  to  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city  or  town,  or  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  the  same  is 
situate,  who  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  any 
such  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  to  be  by  him  registered  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that 
purpose.  —  §  25. 

Inspectors  empowered  to  require  such  Declaration  from  Corn  Dealers.  — It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  such  other  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  to 
serve  upon  and  deliver  to  any  person  buying  or  selling  corn  in  any  such  city  or  town,  and  who  is  not 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  this  present  act  specially  required  to  make  any  such  declaration  as  afore- 
said, a  notice  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  such  nispector,  requiring  him  to  make  such  declaration  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  any  person  upon  whom  such  notice  shall  be  served  as  aforesaid  shall  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  comply  with  such  notice,  and  to  make  such  declaration  in  such  and  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  specially  required  to  make  the  same  by  the  express  provisions  of  this 
present  act  —  ^  26. 

Corn  Dealers  to  make  Returns  in  Writing  to  Corn  Inspectors.  —  All  persons  who  are  herein-before 
required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  shall  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quired, on  the  first  market  day  which  shall  be  holden  in  each  and  every  week  within  each  and  every  such 
city  or  town  as  aforesaid  at  or  within  which  they  shall  respectively  deal  in  corn,  or  engage  in  or  carry  on 
any  such  trade  or  business  as  aforesaid,  or  purchase  any  corn  for  any  such  purpose  as  aforesaid,  to  return 
or  cause  to  be  returned,  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  such  city  or  town,  an  account  in  writing,  signed 
with  their  names  respectively,  of  the  amount  of  each  and  every  parcel  of  each  respective  sort  of  British 
corn  so  by  them  respectively  bought  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including  the  day  next  preceding 
such  first  market  day  as  aforesaid,  with  the  price  thereof,  and  by  what  weight  or  measure  the  same  was 
so  bought  by  them,  with  the  names  of  the  sellers  of  each  of  the  said  parcels  respectively,  with  the  names 
of  the  person  or  persons,  if  any  other  than  the  person  making  §uch  return,  for  or  on  account  of  whom  the 
same  was  so  bought  and  sold ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  to  de- 
liver  to  any  person  making  or  tendering  any  such  return  a  notice  in  writing,  requiring  him  or  her  to 
declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  any  such  British  corn  was  dehvered 
to  him  or  her ;  and  every  person  to  whom  any  such  notice  shall  be  delivered  shall  and  he  or  she  is  hereby 
required  to  comply  therewith,  and  to  declare  and  set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return,  or  in  a  separate 
statement  in  writing,  the  several  particulars  aforesaid.  —  §  27. 

Inspector  not  to  include  Returns  until,  he  has  ascertained  that  the  Persons  making  them  have  taken  the 
Declaration  required.  —  No  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  include,  in  the  return  so  to  be  made  by  them  as 
aforesaid  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  any  account  of  sales  or  purchases  of  corn,  unless  such  inspec- 
tor shall  have  received  satisfactory  proof  that  the  person  or  persons  tendering  such  account  hath  made 
the  declaration  herein-before  required,  and  hath  delivered  the  same  to  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  or  town  for  which  sxich  inspector  shall  be  so  appointed  to  act,  or  to 
some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  situate.  —  \  28. 

Inspector  to  enter  Returns  made  to  hhn  in  a  Rook,  Sfc.  —  Every  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  duly  and 
regularly  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  several  accounts  of  the 
quantities  and  prices  of  corn  returned  to  him  by  such  persons  respectively  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such 
Inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  and  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  aforesaid,  shall 
in  each  and  every  week  return  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns  an  account  of  the  weekly  quantities  and 
prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British  corn  sold  in  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  is  appointed  inspector^ 
according  to  the  returns  so  made  to  him  as  aforesaid,  and  in  such  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed and  directed  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  ;  and  the  said  returns  shall  be  so  made  to  the 
said  comptroller  by  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London  on  Friday  in  each  week,  and  by 
the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  as  aforesaid  within  3  days  next  after 
the  first  market  day  holden  in  each  and  every  week  in  any  such  city  or  town. —  ^  29. 

Average  Prices  to  be  made  up  and  published  every  Week.  —  The  average  prices  of  all  British  corn,  by 
which  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  duties  shall  be  regulated,  shall  be  made  up  and  computed  on  Thurs- 
day in  each  and  every  week  in  manner  follov/ing  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall 
on  such  Thursday  in  each  week,  from  the  returns  received  by  him  during  the  week  next  preceding,  ending 
on  and  including  the  Saturday  in  such  preceding  week,  add  together  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of 
British  corn  respectively  appearing  by  such  returns  to  have  been  sold,  and  the  total  prices  for  which  the 
same  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  sold,  and  shall  divide  the  amount  of  such  total  prices  respectively 
by  the  amount  of  such  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively,  and  the  sum  produced 
thereby  shall  be  added  to  the  sums  in  like  manner  produced  in  the  5  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
same,  and  the  amount  of  such  sums  so  added  shall  be  divided  by  6,  and  the  sum  thereby  given  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  aggregate  average  price  of  each  such  sort  of  British  corn  respectively,  for  the 
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purpose  of  regulating  and  ascertaining  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  duties  ;  and  the  said  comptroller 
of  corn  returns  shall  cause  such  aggregate  weekly  averages  to  be  published  in  the  next  succeeding  Gazette, 
and  shall  on  Thursday  in  each  week  transmit  a  certificate  of  such  aggregate  average  prices  of  each  sort  of 
British  corn  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  each  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  regulated  and  governed  at  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  by  the 
aggregate  average  prices  of  British  corn  at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour  chargeable  with  any  such  duty,  as  such  aggregate  average  prices  shall  appear  and  be  .-tated 
in  the  last  of  such  certificates  as  aforesaid  which  shall  have  been  received  as  aforesaid  by  the  collector  or 
other  chief  officer  of  customs  at  such  port.  —  ^  SO. 

How  Quantities  of  Corn  are  to  be  computed.  —  In  the  returns  so  to  be  made  as  aforesaid  to  the  comp. 
troller  of  corn  returns,  and  in  the  publications  so  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Loncion  CJazette,  and 
in  the  certificate  so  to  be  transmitted  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  to  such  collectors  or  other 
chief  officers  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively  shall  be 
computed  and  set  forth  by,  according,  and  with  reference  to  the  imperial  standard  gallon.  —  ^  31. 

Comptroller  may  use  the  present  Averages.  —  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  weekly  returns  shall  have  been 
received  by  the  said  com])troller  of  corn  returns  under  this  act,  to  afford  such  aggregate  average  prices  of 
British  corn  as  .aforesaid,  the  weekly  average  prices  of  British  corn  published  by  him  immediately  liefore 
the  passing  of  this  act  shall  by  him  be  used  and  referred  to  in  making  such  calculations  as  aforesaid,  in 
such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  up  and  taken  under  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
act.  —  §  32. 

What  shall  be  deemed  British  Corn.  —  All  corn  or  grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  British  corn  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.—  §  Z3. 

Provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  applied  to  any  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  — For  the  purpose  of  ascer. 

taining  the  average  price  of  corn  and  grain  sold  within  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  him  made,  by  and  with  the 

advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  direct  that  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  regards  the  a'ppointment  of 

inspectors  and  the  making  of  weekly  returns,  shall  be  applicable  to  any  cities  or  towns  within  the  United 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  shall  be  named  in  any  such  order  or  orders  in  council : 

Provided  always,  that  the  returns  so  received  from  such  towns  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  averages 

made  up  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tlie  duties  payable  upon  foreign  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour.  —  ^  34. 

Section  35.  provides  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  comptrollers  and  inspectors. 

If  Returns  are  untrue,  Co7npiro/ler  to  lay  a  Statement  thereof  before  the  Conwiittee  of  Privy  Council.  — 

If  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall  at  any  time  see  cause  to  believe  that  any  return  so  to  be  made 

as  aforesaid  to  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  other  such  city  or 

town  as  aforesaid,  is  fraudulent  or  untrue,  the  said  comptroller  shall  and  he  is  liereby  required,  with  all 

convenient  expedition,  to  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee  of  privy  council  a  statement  of  the 

grounds  of  such  his  belief;  and  if,  upon  consideration  of  any  such  statement,  the  said  Lords  of  the- said 

I  committee  shall  direct  the  said  comptroller  to  omit  any  such  return  in  the  computation  of  such  aggregate 

I  weekly  average  price  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  case,  but  not  otherwise,  the  said  comptroller  of  corn 

I  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  omit  any  such  return  in  the  computation  of  such  aggregate 

weekly  average  price.  —  ^  36. 

Section  37.  enacts,  that  corn  dealers  having  made  the  declaration  previous  to  this  act  shall  transmit 
returns  and  comply  with  the  rules  hereby  required. 

Comptroller  to  issue  Directions  respecting  Inspection  of  Books  of  Inspectors.  — The  comptroller  of  corn 

I  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  from  time  to  time,  in  pursuance  of  any  instructions  which  he 

I  shall  receive  in  that  behalf  from  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee  of  privy  council,  to  issue  to  the  several 

inspectors  of  corn  returns  any  general  or  special  directions  respecting  the  inspection  by  any  person  or 

persons  of  the  books  so  directed  as  aforesaid  to  be  kept  by  every  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  ;  and  no 

'  such  inspector  as  aforesaid  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  inspect  any  such  book,  or  to  peruse  or 

I  transcribe  any  entry  therein,  except  in  compliance  with  some  such  general  or  special  directions  from  the 

said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  as  aforesaid.  —  §  38. 

Copy  of  the  last  Return  to  be  affixed  on  Market  Place  on  each  Market  Day. —  Each  and  every  inspector 

I  of  corn  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  on  each  and  every  market  day  to  put  Up  or  cause  to  be  pui 

,  up  in  the  market  place  of  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed  inspector,  or  if  there  shall  be 

'  no  market  place  in  such  city  or  town,  then  in  some  other  consj)icuous  place  therein,  a  copy  of  the  last 

return  made  by  him  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  omitting  the  names  of  the  parties  who  may  have 

I  sold  and  bought  the  said  corn ;  and  every  such  inspector  shall  also  again  put  up  such  account  on  the 

market  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  it  shall  first  have  been  put  up,  in  case  the  same  shall 

from  accident  or  any  other  cause  have  been  removed,  and  shall  take  due  care  that  the  same  shall  remain 

;  up  for  public  inspection  until  a  new  account  for  the  ensuing  week  shall  have  been  prepared  and  set  up.— 

I  h  39. 

Sections  40.  and  41.  relate  to  the  payment  of  comptrollers  and  inspectors. 

I      Penalty  on  Com  Dealers  fur  not  making  Declarations  or  Returns.  —  If  any  person  who  is  hereby 

;  required  to  make  and  deliver  the  declaration  or  declarations  herein-before  particularly  mentioned  and  set 

!  forth,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  make  and  deliver  such  declaration  or  declarations  at  the  time,  and  in 

;  the  form  and  manner,  and  to  the  person  or  persons,  herein  before  directed  and  prescribed  in  that  behalf, 

!  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  for  each  and  every  calendar  month  during 

which  he  shall  neglect  or  delay  to  make  and  deliver  any  such  declaration ;  and  if  any  person  who  is 

;  herein-before  required  to  make  any  return  to  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  as  aforesaid  shall  not 

make  such  returns  to  such  inspector,  at  the  time  and  in  the  form  and  manner  herein-before  directed  and 

prescribed,  every  such  offender  shall  for  such  his  otfeiice  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  —  \  42. 

Sections  43, 44.  and  45.  regard  the  recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  and  impose  a  fine,  not  exceeding 
;  10/.,  on  any  person,  lawfully  summoned  as  a  witness  touching  any  matter  of  fact  under  this  act,  who 
I  refuses  to  attend  without  reasonable  excuse. 

j  Punishment  for  tnaking  false  Returns.  —  If  any  person  shall  make  any  false  and  fraudulent  statement! 
I  in  any  such  return  as  he  is  herein-before  directed  and  required  to  make,  or  shall  falsely  and  wilfully 
include,  or  procure  or  cause  to  be  included,  in  any  such  return,  any  British  corn  which  was  not  truly  and 
bond  fide  sold  or  bought  to,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or  persons  in  any  such  return  mentioned  in 
that  behalf,  in  the  quantity  and  for  the  price  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  every  such  oileiider  shall  be  and 
■  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  —  §  46. 

I     Act  not  to  ofiect  the  Practice  of  measuring  or  Privileges  of  the  City  of  London Nothing  in  this  act 

'  contained  shall  extend  to  alter  the  present  practice  of  measuring  corn,  or  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  to 
be  shipped  from  or  to  be  landed  in  the  port  of  London,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  measured  by  the  sworn 
meters  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  whose  certificate  the  searchers  or  other  proper  officers  of  his. 
Majesty's  customs  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  certify  the  quantity  of  corn  or  other  articles  as 
aforesaid  so  shipped  or  landed  ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  lessen  or  take  away 
the  rights  and  privileges  of,  or  the  tolls  or  duties  due  and  payable  to,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being,  or  to  take  away  the 
I  privileges  of  any  persons  lawfully  deriving  title  from  or  under  them. —  \  47. 

j  Limitation  of  Actions.  —  Actions  brought  or  commenced  under  this  act  must  be  within  three  months 
after  the  matter  or  thing  done.  Defendants  may  plead  the  general  issue ;  and  if  iudgment  be  givea 
I  against  the  plaintiff,  defendants  shall  have  treble  costs.  —  ^  48. 
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3.  Tables  showing  the  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Grain  in  Great  Britain, 
THE   Quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c. 


1.    Account  of  the  Prices  of  Middling  or  Mealing  Wheat  per  Quarter  at  Windsor  Market,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Audit-Books  of  Eton  College. 


"' 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Trice- 

of 

Prices  of       of  Ten 

Prices  of 

Prices  of 

of  Ten 

Prices  of 

Prices  of 

of  Ten 

Wheat  at 

Wheat  re-    Years  ac- 

Wheat  at 

AVTieat  re- 

Years ac- 

AVheat at 

Wheat  re- 

Years ac- 

Windsor. 

duced  to  the  eordins  to 

Windsor, 

duced  to  the 

cording  to 
the  V^in- 

Windsor. 

duced  to  the 

cording  to 
the  win- 

Years. 

9Uall 

jns 

Winchester,  the  Win - 

Years. 

9  Gallons 

Winchester 

Years.'  9  Gallons' 

Winchester 

to  the 

Bushel  of 

Chester 

to  the 

Bushel  of 

Chester 

to  the 

Bu>hel  of 

Chester 

Bushel. 

8  Gallons. 

Bushel  of 

Bushel. 

8  Gallons. 

Bu,hel  of 

Bushel. 

8  Gallons. 

Bushel  of 

8  Gallons. 

8  Gallons. 

8  Gallons. 

£~S.' 

d. 

£   s.  d 

£     S.    d. 

£    S.    d. 

£     S.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

£    S.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£    S.   d. 

1646 

2    8 

0 

2    2    8 

1707 

1     8     6 

1      5     4 

1767 

3    4    6 

2  17    4 

1647 

3  13 

8 

3    5    5f 

1708 

2     1     6 

1  16  lOf 

1768 

3    0    6 

2  13    9i 

1648 

4    5 

0 

3  15    6| 
3  11     H 

1709 

3  18    6 

3    9    9i 

1769 

2    5    8 

2    0    7 

1649 

4    0 

0 

1710 

3  18    0 

3    9    4 

1770 

2    9    0 

2    3    62 

1650 

3  16 

8 

3    8     If 

1711 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

1771 

2  17    0 

2  10    8 

1651 

3  13 

4 

3    5    2i 

1712 

'2    6    4 

2    1    2i 

1772 

3    6    0 

2  18    8 

1652 

2    9 

6 

2    4    0 

1713 

2  110 

2    5    4 

1773 

3    6    6 

2  19    U 

1653 

1  15 

6 

1  11    6| 

1714 

2  10    4 

2    4    9 

1774 

3    2    0 

2  15    U 

1654 

1     6 

0 

1    3    li 

1715 

2    3    0 

1  18    2f 

2    4    2i 

1775 

2  17    8 

2  11    3| 

2  11     3f 

1655 

1  13 

4 

1     9    7| 

2  11    7| 

1716 

2    8    0 

2    2    8 

1776 

2    8    0 

2    2    8 

16  "'6 

2    3 

0 

1  18    2f 

1717 

2    5    8 

2    0    7^ 

1777 

2  15    0 

2    8  10| 

1657 

2    6 

8 

2    1    5| 

1718 

1  18  10 

1  14    6i 

1778 

2    9    6 

2    4    0 

1658 

3    5 

0 

2  17    9i 

1719 

1  15    0 

1  11     U 

1779 

2    0    8 

1  16    If 

1659 

3    6 

0 

2  18    8 

1720 

1  17    0 

1  12  lOf 

1780 

2    8    6 

2    3    l| 

1660 

2  16 

6 

2  10    2f 

1721 

1  17    6 

1  13    4 

1781 

2  19    0 

2  12    5i 

1661 

3  10 

0 

3    2    2f 

1722 

1  16    0 

1  12    0 

1782 

3    0    6 

2  13    9i 

1G62 

3  14 

0 

3    5    9i 

1723 

1  14    8 

1  10  lOf 

1783 

3    1    0 

2  14    2f 

1663 

2  17 

0 

2  10    8 

1724 

1  17    0 

1  12  lOf 

1784 

3    0    6 

2  \5    9i 

166i 

2    0 

6 

1  16    0 

1725 

2    8    6 

2    3    H 

1  15    4f 

1785 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

2    7    8| 

1665 

2    9 

4 

2    3  lOi  2  10    51 

1726 

2    6    0 

2    0  101 

1786 

2    7    6 

2    2    2f 

1666 

1  15 

0 

1  12    0 

1727 

2    2    0 

1  17    4 

1787 

2  11     6 

2    5    9f 

1667 

1  16 

0 

1  12    0 

1728 

2  14    6 

2    8    5^ 
2    1    7 

1788 

2  15    6 

2    9    4 

1668 

2    0 

0 

1  15    6f 

1729 

2    6  10 

1789 

3    3    2 

2  16    If 

1669 

2    4 

4 

1  19    5 

1730 

1  16    6 

1  12    5 

1790 

3    3    2 

2  16    If 

1670 

2    1 

8 

1  17    0| 

1731 

1  12  10 

1    9    2- 
1    3    8 

1791 

2  15     6 

2    9    4 

1671 

2    2 

0 

1  17    4 

1732 

1    6    8 

1792* 

2  13    0 

1672 

2    1 

0 

1  16    5- 

1733 

1    8    4 

1    5    2- 

1793 

2  15    8 

1673 

2    6 

8 

2    1    5- 

1734 

1  18  10 

1  14    6| 

1794 

2  14    0 

1674 

3    8 

8 

3     1    Oi^ 

1735 

2    3    0 

1  18    2f 

1  15    2 

1795 

4    1    6 

2  14    3f 

1675 

3    4 

8 

2  17    5- 
1  13    9i 

2    0  \l% 

1736 

2    0    4 

1  15  10- 
1  13    9 
1  11     6- 

1796 

4    0    2 

1676 

1  18 

0 

1737 

1  18    0 

1797 

3    2    0 

1677 

2    2 

0 

1  17    4 

1738 

1  15    6 

1798 

2  14    0 

1678 

2  19 

0 

2  12    5A 

1739 

1  18    6 

1  14    2- 

1799 

3  15    8 

1679 

3    0 

0 

2  13    4 

1740 

2  10    8 

2    5     U 

1800 

6    7    0 

1680 

2    5 

0 

2    0    0 

1741 

2    6    8 

2    1     5f 

1801 

6    8    6 

1681 

2    6 

8 

2    1    5f 

1742 

1  14    0 

1  10    2f 

1802 

3    7    2 

1682 

2    4 

0 

1  19     U 

1743 

1    4  10 

1    2    1 

1803 

3    0    0 

1683 

2    0 

0 

1  15    6f 
1  19    H 

1744 

I    4  10 

I     2    1 

1804 

3    9    6 

1684 

2    4 

0 

1745 

1    7    6 

1    4    5i 

1  12    1 

1805 

4    8    0 

4    1    2i 

1685 

2    6 

8 

2    1    5f 

2    1    4i 

1746 

1  19    0 

1  14    8 

1806 

4    3    0 

1686 

1  14 

0 

1  10    2f 

1747 

1  14  10 

1  10  Hi 

1807 

3  18    0 

1687 

1    5 

2 

1    2    4i 

1748 

1  17    0 

1  12  lOf 

1808 

3  19    2 

1688 

2    6 

0 

2    0  lOf 

1749 

1  17    0 

1  12  lOf 

1809 

5    6    0 

1689 

L  10 

0 

1    6    8 

1750 

1  12    6 

1    8  lOf 

1810 

5  12    0 

1690 

1  14 

8 

1  10    9f 

1751 

1  18    6 

1  14    2f 

1811 

5    8    0 

1691 

1  14 

0 

1  10    2| 

1752 

2    1  10 

1  17    2- 
1  19    8| 

1812 

6    8    0 

1692 

2    6 

8 

2    1    5^ 

17.53 

2    4    8 

1813 

6    0    0 

1693 

3    7 

8 

3    0    1- 

1754 

1  14    8 

1  10    9f 

1814 

4    5    0 

1694 

3    4 

0 

2  16  IO5 

1755 

1  13  10 

1  10    1 

1    1    2| 

1815 

3  16    0 

4  17    6 

1695 

2  13 

0 

2    7    1 

1  19    6| 

1756 

2    5    2 

2    0    If 

1816 

4    2    0 

1696 

3  11 

0 

3     3      1: 

1757 

3    0    0 

2  13    4 

1817 

5  16    0 

1697 

3    0 

0 

2  13    4 

1758 

2  10    0 

2    4    5i 

1818 

4  18    0 

1698 

3    8 

4 

3    0    9 

1759 

1  19    8 

1  15    3 

1819 

3  18    0 

1699 

3    4 

0 

2  16  lOf 

1760 

1  16    6 

1  12    5i 

IS'.'O 

3  16    0 

1700 

2    0 

0 

1  15     6f 

1761 

1  10    2 

1    6    9f 

1821 

3  11    0 

1701 

1  17 

8 

1  13    5| 

1762 

1  19    0 

1  14    8 

1822 

2  13    0 

1702 

1    9 

6 

1     6    2| 

1763 

2    0    8 

1  16    If 

iS'iS 

2  17    0 

1703 

1  16 

0 

1  12    0 

1764 

2    6    8 

2    1    5f 

1824 

3  12    0 

1704 

2    6 

6 

2     1     4 

1765 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

1  19    3i 

1825 

4    4    0 

3  18    Sh 

1705 

1  10 

0 

1    6    8 

2    2  11 

1766 

2    8    6 

2    3    li 

1826 

3  13    0 

1706 

1    6 

0 

1    3    Hi 

The  Eton  Account  of  Prices  commenced  in  1595 ;  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  in  the  first  years  cannot, 
however,  be  so  implicitly  relied  on,  as  those  quoted  above.  —  Bishop  Fleetwood  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  have 
collected,  with  great  industry,  almost  all  the  existing  information  respecting  the  state  of  prices  in  England 
during  the  last  six  hundred  years. 


*  From  this  year,  inclusive,  the  account  at  Eton  College  has  b;en  kept  according  to  the  bushel  of  8 
gallons,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  31  Geo.  3.  c.  30.  \  82. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Winchester  Quarter,  in  England  and  Wales, 
since  1771,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

jf 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

^   *.  d. 

1771 

2 

7 

2 

14 

4 

1 

5 

8 

0 

16 

8 

8 

6 

1772 

2 

10 

8 

16 

8 

1 

5 

4 

0 

16 

2 

10 

0 

\    « 

1773 

2 

11 

0 

13 

4 

1 

8 

4 

0 

17 

2 

13 

0 

s. 

1774 

2 

12 

8 

14 

4 

1 

8 

6 

0 

17 

10 

11 

2 

1775 

2 

8 

4 

12 

10 

1 

6 

0 

0 

16 

6 

8 

8 

o 

1776 

1 

18 

2 

6 

10 

1 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

6 

6 

a 

1777 

2 

5 

6 

8 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

8 

8 

6 

& 

1778 

2 

2 

0 

8 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

\5 

2 

7 

8 

1779 

1 

13 

8 

3 

4 

0 

19 

6 

0 

14 

0 

4 

2 

^  . 

1780 

1 

15 

8 

2 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 

12 

10 

2 

2 

1781 

2 

4 

8 

6 

10 

0 

17 

2 

0 

13 

8 

3 

0 

1782 

2 

7 

10 

8 

10 

1 

2 

6 

0 

15 

2 

6 

0 

1783 

2 

12 

8 

15 

8 

1 

10 

4 

0 

19 

10 

14 

10 

OS 

1784 

2 

8 

10 

12 

2 

7 

10 

0 

18 

4 

12 

2 

178.5 

2 

11 

10 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

17 

2 

10 

8 

3 

1786 

1 

18 

10 

2 

1 

4 

4 

0 

18 

0 

13 

2 

O 

1787 

2 

1 

2 

7 

8 

1 

2 

8 

0 

16 

8 

11 

10 

o 

1788 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

8 

7 

2 

o 

1789 

2 

11 

2 

9 

10 

1 

2 

10 

0 

16 

0 

7 

2 

!2; 

1790 

2 

13 

2 

14 

0 

1 

5 

6 

0 

18 

10 

11 

0 

1791 

2 

7 

2 

11 

4 

1 

5 

10 

0 

18 

2 

10 

6 

1792 

2 

2 

11 

10 

8 

1 

6 

9 

0 

17 

10 

11 

7 

1  12   8 

1793 

2 

8 

11 

15 

11 

1 

11 

9 

1 

1 

3 

17 

8 

1  18   4 

1794 

2 

11 

8 

17 

9 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2   6   8 

1795 

3 

14 

2 

8 

5 

1 

l7 

8 

4 

9 

6 

8 

2  13   4 

1796 

3 

17 

1 

7 

0 

1 

15 

7 

1 

9 

18 

10 

2   3   6 

1797 

2 

13 

1 

11 

11 

1 

7 

9 

16 

9 

\ 

7 

6 

1  13   5 

1798 

2 

10 

3 

10 

11 

1 

9 

1 

19 

10 

10 

1 

1  13  11 

1799 

3 

7 

6 

2 

3 

9 

1 

16 

0 

7 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2   5   2 

1800 

5 

13 

7 

3 

16 

11 

3 

0 

0 

19 

10 

3 

9 

3 

3   7   5 

1801 

5 

18 

3 

3 

19 

9 

3 

7 

9 

16 

6 

3 

2 

8 

3   7   8 

1802 

3 

7 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

13 

1 

0 

7 

1 

16 

4 

1  19   6 

1803 

2 

16 

6 

1 

16 

11 

1 

4 

10 

1 

3 

1 

14 

8 

1  18   6 

1804 

3 

0 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

10 

4 

3 

9 

1 

18 

7 

2   0  10 

1805 

4 

7 

10 

2 

14 

4 

2 

4 

8 

8 

0 

2 

7 

5 

2   8   4 

1806 

3 

19 

0 

2 

7 

4 

1 

18 

6 

5 

8 

2 

3 

9 

2   3   6 

1807 

3 

13 

3 

2 

7 

6 

1 

18 

4 

8 

1 

2 

7 

3 

2  15  11 

1808 

3 

19 

0 

2 

12 

4 

2 

2 

1 

13 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3   6   7 

1809 

4 

15 

7 

3 

0 

9 

2 

7 

3 

12 

8 

3 

0 

9 

3   0   2 

1810 

5 

6 

2 

2 

19 

0 

2 

7 

11 

9 

4 

2 

13 

7 

2  15   9 

1811 

4 

14 

6 

2 

9 

11 

2 

1 

10 

7 

11 

2 

7 

10 

2  11   6 

1812 

6 

5 

5 

3 

15 

11 

3 

6 

6 

4 

0 

3 

12 

8 

3  13   7 

1813 

5 

8 

9 

3 

10 

7 

2 

18 

4 

19 

5 

3 

16 

5 

3  18   6 

1814 

3 

14 

0 

2 

4 

6 

1 

17 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

7 

2  10   0 

1815 

3 

4 

4 

1 

17 

10 

1 

10 

3 

3 

10 

1 

16 

1 

1  18  10 

1816 

3 

15 

10 

2 

3 

2 

1 

13 

5 

3 

6 

1 

18 

4 

1  18   4 

1817 

4 

14 

9 

2 

16 

6 

2 

8 

3 

12 

1 

2 

12 

0 

2  11   5 

1818 

4 

4 

1 

2 

14 

10 

2 

13 

6 

12 

11 

3 

3 

1 

2  19  11 

1819 

3 

1? 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

8 

9 

4 

2 

15 

5 

2  16   0 

III.  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter,  in  England  and  Wales,  since 
1820,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Corn  Returns, 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

1 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

P„.     1 

£    s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£      S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 

.£ 

.«f. 

d 

£ 

5.  rf. 

1820 

3   7 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1  13 

10 

1 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 

2 

5  H 

1821 

2  16 

2 

1 

12 

1 

1   6 

0 

0 

19 

6 

1 

10 

11 

1 

12   9 

1822 

2   4 

7 

1 

0 

11 

1   1 

11 

0 

18 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

6  S 

1823 

2  13 

5 

1 

11 

11 

1  11 

7 

2 

11 

1 

13 

1 

1 

15   0 

1824 

3   4 

0 

2 

1- 

5 

1  16 

5 

4 

10 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0   8 

1825 

3   8 

7 

2 

2 

4 

2   0 

1 

5 

8 

2 

2 

10 

2 

5  a 

1826 

2  18 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1  14 

5 

fi 

9 

'-{ 

4 

3 

2 

7   8 

1827 

2  16 

9 

1 

19 

0 

1  16 

6 

7 

4 

2 

7 

7 

2 

7   7 

1828 

3   0 

5 

1 

14 

2 

1  12 

10 

2 

6 

18 

4 

2 

0   6 

1829 

3   6 

3 

1 

14 

10 

1  12 

fi 

2 

9 

16 

8 

1 

16   8 

1830 

3   4 

3 

1 

15 

10 

1  12 

7 

4 

5 

16 

1 

1 

19   2 

1831 

3   6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1  18 

0 

5 

4 

19 

10 

2 

1  11 

1832 

2  18 

8 

1 

14 

7 

1  13 

1 

0 

5 

15 

4 

1 

17   0 

N.  B. — The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150'42  cubic  inches,  while  the  Imperial  bushel  contains 
2218-192  cubic  inches,  being  about  one  thirty-secondth  part  larger  than  the  former.  —  (See  Bushel,  and 
Weights  and  Measuri;s.) 

The  following  account  of  the  current  prices  o(  all  sorts  of  corn  in  the  London  market,  7th  of  October, 
1833,  is  interesting,  from  its  showing  their  comparative  values,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held :  — 
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IV.  —  Current  Prices  of  Grain,  Seeds,  &c.  per  Imperial  Quarter.    London,  7th  of  October,  1833, 


Wheat,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  old  red 

do.  do.  white 

do.  do.  new  red 

do.  do.  white 

Norfolk  -nd  Lincolnshire,  old 
Northumberland,  Berwick,  and  Scot.,  do. 
Galway  and  Limerick,  white  and  red 
Cork  and  Youghal  do. 

Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Clonmel,  do. 
Rye,  new 

Barley,  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  new 
Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire 


stained  and  grinding 
Scotch 
Malt,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 

Kingston  and  Ware 
Oats,    Norfolk,    Cambridgeshire, 
colnshire,  and  Yorkshire 
do. 
Northumberland,  Berwick, 
Scotch 
do. 


do. 


Lin 


I  feed    - 

-     Poland 
^""^}  potato 
feed 


Devonshii-e,  and  West  Country  feed,  or 

black 

Dundalk,    Newry,    and    Belfast,   potato, 
'ZU.  to  22s.  6il.  -  -    feed 

Limerick,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  feed 

do.  do.  potato     - 

Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,!  black 
Youghal,  and  Clonmel  J  white 
Galway  .  .  . 

Beans,  tick,  new        .... 
old  .  -  -  - 

harrow  and  small,  new 

do.  old       .  .  . 

Peas,  boiling  .... 

hog,  grey,  and  maple 
Tires  .  .  .  .  . 

Floui,  English,  per  sack  of  280  lbs, 
do.        fine  do. 

Scotch  and  North  Country       .       .       . 
Irish  ... 

Linseed,  crushing,  per  quarter 

sowing,           do.         .               .               . 
cake,  per  1,000  of  3  lbs.  each,  11/.  to 
llMOa. 
Cloversecd,  Old  English  white,  per  cwt, 
do.    red             do. 
foreign  white         do. 
do.    red            do. 
new  English  white,     do. 
do.      red          do. 
Trefoil,  new        -              -              do.       -           . 
Rapeseed,  crushing,  new,  per  last,  22/.  to  25/, 
cike,  per  ton.  4/.  10a.  to  .bl. 


Per  Quar- 


Wheat,    Dantzic     and    Konigsberg, 
finest  high  mixed 
do.  good  mixed 
do.  red  mixed  -  - 

Stettin 

Danish  -  - 

Hamburgh  and  Pomeranian 
Zealand  and  Brabant 
Odessa,  soft 
Riga,  Petersburgh,  and  Lie- 

bau,  soft 
Archangel 
Tuscan,  red 
Canada 
Spanish,  soft 
Buck  or  brank 
Indian  corn 
Rye,  Baltic,  dried 

do.      undried 
Barley,  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Konigs 
berg,  and  Riga,  malting 
do.  grinding 
Danish      do. 
Oats,  Dutch  brew  and  thick 
Danish 

Friesland  brew  and  thick 
Russian 
Bean,s,  tick       -  .  . 

small 

Mediterranean 
Peas,  white,  boiling 

grey  or  hog 
Tares  (duty  10s.)     - 
Flour,  Dantzic,  per  barrel 
American,  sour,  do. 

do.   sweet,  do;  . 


Free.    In  Bond. 
Per  Qr.   Per  Qr. 


66  to  68 
56  —  58 
52  —  66 
0—0 
0-0 
52  —  56 
0-0 
46  -49 

45  _  48 
38  —  40 
58  —  60 
58  —  61 
66  —  62 
32  —  34 
32  —  36 
.-()  —  32 
31 


32 


0-0 
0-0 
21  —  22 
16  -  19 
■20  _  21 
20  -  21 
32  —  34 
0—0 
0—0 
42  —  45 
0-0 
0-0 

0-0 
0-0 
0-0 


Linseed,  Russian,  crushing  (duty  1*.  per 


L   s. 


L    s. 


quarter),  per  quarter  .  -        .    2    0  to    2    8 

do.       sowing,  per  barrel    -     .00—00 
Mediterranean,  per  quarter        ,      -    2    8  —    2  12 
Rapeseed  (duty  Is.  per  qr.),  crushing,  new, 

per  quarter  -  -  -  22  0  —  24    0 

Linseed  cake  (duty  2(/.  per  cwt.),  per  ton     .70—80 

Rape  cake  (duty  2(/.  per  cwt.),  do.  .    4  10  —    4  15 

Cloverseed,  red  (duty  20s.  per  cwt.),  per  ton    2  10 —   3    6 

white  (duty  20*.  per  cwt.)  do.        -  2  12  —  3  10 


v. Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  exported,  and  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheat 

Flour  imported,  in  the  following  Years  (Winchester  Measure). 


r 

Years. 

Wheat 
and  Flour 

Foreign 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

Years. 

Wheat 
and  Flour 

Foreign 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

Years. 

Wheat 
and  Flour 

Foreign 
Wheat  and 
Flour  im- 

exported. 

ported. 

exported. 

ported. 

exponed. 

ported 

England. 

Qrs. 
14,699 

Qrs. 

England. 

Qrs. 

Qr,. 

Gt.  Britain. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

1697 

400 

1732 

202,058 

176S 

164,939 

11,020 

1698 

6,857 

845 

1733 

427,199 

7 

1767 

5,071 

497,905 

1699 

557 

486 

1734 

498,196 

6 

1768 

7,433 

349,268 

1700 

49,056 

5 

1735 

153,343 

9 

1769 

49,892 

4,378 

1701 

98,324 

1 

1736 

118,170 

16 

1770 

75,449 

34 

1702 

90,230 

1737 

461,602 

32 

1771 

.  10,089 

2,510 

1703 

166,615 

50 

1738 

580,596 

2 

1772 

6,959 

25,474 

1704 

90,313 

2 

1739 

279,542 

5,423 

1773 

7,637 

56,857 

1705 

96,185 

1740 

54,390 

7,568 

1774 

15,928 

289,149 

1706 

188,332 

77 

1741 

45,417 

40 

1775 

91,037 

560,988 

1707 

74,155 

1742 

293,260 

1 

1776 

210,664 

20,578 

1708 

83,406 

86 

1743 

371,431 

2 

1777 

87,686 

233,323 

1709 

169,680 

1,552 

1744 

231,984 

2 

1778 

141,070 

106,394 

1710 

13,924 

400 

1745 

324,839 

6 

1779 

222,261 

5,039 

1711 

76,949 

1746 

130,646 

1780 

224,059 

3,915 

1712 

145,191 

1747 

266,907 

1781 

103,021 

159,866 

1713 

176,227 

1748 

543,387 

385 

1782 

145,152 

80,695 

17U 

174,821 

16 

1749 

629,049 

382 

1783 

51,943 

584,183 

1715 

166,490 

1750 

947,602 

279 

1784 

89,288 

216,947 

1716 

74,926 

1751 

661,416 

3 

1785 

132,685 

110,863 

1717 

22,954 

1752 

429,279 

1786 

205,466 

51,463 

1718 

71,800 

1753 

299,609 

1787 

120,536 

59,339 

1719 

127,762 

£0 

1754 

356,270 

201 

1788 

82,971 

148,710 

1720 

83,084 

Gt.  Britain. 

1789 

140,014 

112,656 

1721 

81,633 

1755 

237,466 

1790 

30,892 

222,557 

1722 

178,880 

1756 

102,752 

5 

1791 

70,626 

469,056 

1723 

157,720 

1757 

11,545 

141,.562 

1792 

300,278 

622,417 

1724 

245,865 

148 

1758 

9,234 

20,353 

1793 

76,629 

490,398 

1725 

204,413 

12 

1759 

227,641 

162 

1794 

155,048 

327,902 

1726 

142,183 

1760 

393,614 

3 

1795 

18,839 

313,793 

1727 

30,315 

1761 

441,956 

1796 

24,679 

879,200 

1728 

3,817 

74,574 

1762 

295,385 

56 

1797 

54,525 

461,767 

1729 

18,993 

40,315 

1763- 

429,538 

72 

1798 

59,782 

396,721 

17.-30 

93,971 

76 

1764 

396,857 

1 

1799  ' 

39,362 

463,185 

I7.;i 

130.()2.'5 

4 

176.5 

167.126 

104,547 

1800 

22,013 

1,264,520 
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VI.— Account  specifying  tlie  Total  Quantities  of  all  Sorts  of  Grain  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  dif. 
ferent  Countries,  in  each  Year,  from  1801  to  1825,  both  inclusive ;  the  Average  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  of 
Grain,  and  the  Average  Quantity  of  each  particular  Species  of  Grain,  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  &c., 
imported  in  each  of  the  above  Years,  from  each  different  Country,  in  Winchester  Quarters. 


1 

Other 

1 

Years. 

Russia. 

Sweden 

and 
Norway. 

Den- 
mark. 

Prussia. 

Ger- 
many. 

The 

Nether- 
lands. 

France 

and 
South  of 
Europe. 

United 
States  of 
America. 

British 

North 

American 

Colonies. 

67,724 

Foreign 
Countries, 

Isle  of 

Man,  and 

Priz^e 

Corn. 

Ireland. 

1801 

204,656 

26,375 

7,088  663,5841699,340  351,330 

3,223 

372,151 

10,074 

9(J0 

1802 

12,870 

10,961 

3,882 

377,984  151,363  103,194 

2,032 

80,820 

75,172 

856 

467,067 

1803 

16,448 

540 

8,619 

171,0011 161,147    81,758 

1,565 

109,832 

43,245 

1,782 

343,548 

180i 

8,215 

19,931 

31,029 

531 ,364!  138,810  170,977 

168 

4,351 

21,214 

4,576 

316,9.'58 

1805 

173,874 

25,859 

52,837 

702,605  126,146    72,516 

2,794 

13,475 

2,250 

8,511 

306,923 

1806 

57,416 

10,284 

90,040  108,581:    29,949 

3,790 

79,906 

9,801 

5,613 

466,947 

1807 

6,183 

lie 

74,049 

22,890  141,537  237,523 

32,113 

250,866 

27,693 

18,996 

463,406 

1808 

3,664 

195 

1,800 

-      .      '29,998    18,137 

11,736 

13,206 

21,506 

12,236 

656,770 

1809 

14,089 

2,348 

9,027 

2,015  169,655  328,582 

30,848 

172,878 

23,737 

20,848 

933,&58 

1810 

66,869 

87,961 

132,287 

3 1 6,224.;  255,475  436,286 

241,345 

98,361 

25,938 

28,465 

632,8-19 

1811 

49,597 

40,391 

45,127 

97,886 

2,429,    .      - 

5,167 

18,097 

440 

15,934 

430,189 

1812 

128,437 

14,91£ 

52,302 

9,063 

619             2 

454 

11,524 

23,774 

17,970 

6(J0,268 

1813 

64,938 

71,629 

58,872 

133,907 

12.5,1.56    -      - 

. 

1,093 

1 

10,112 

977,164 

1814 

9,760 

30,926 

18,356 

186,241 

116,861  420,r09 

170,596 

2 

3 

7,476 

812,805 

1815 

1,443 

626 

9,250 

19,428 

35,279  I35,77h 

79,051 

45,586 

25 

6,600 

821,192 

1816 

24,198 

660 

14,874 

94,791 

54.157, 118,048 

1,189 

7,209 

3 

4,077 

873,865 

1817 

405,933 

1,166 

149,012 

414,947  253,403  191,141 

35,372 

316,,%4 

25,876 

8,016 

699,809 

1818 

676,793 

2,4.'55 

342,213 

829,646;  57 1,864  761,874 

92,891 

187,576 

56,617 

8,740 

1,207,851 

1819 

543,554 

2,255 

123,638 

S23,35C 

235,076  193,029 

218,215 

47,654 

14,257 

6,484 

967,861 

1820 

372,169 

13,492 

147,595 

356,285 

218,711    78,813 

12,917 

91,098 

40,898 

9,869 

1,417,120 

1821 

28,445 

26,778 

39,258 

51,540    19,964 

102 

38,488 

40,916 

12,163 

1,822,816 

1822 

22,04C 

15,045 

28,745 

21,5281     3,024 

741 

6,242 

23,439 

5,000 

1,063,089 

1823 

14,568 

. 

6,948 
106,998 

8,743 

4,6351     3,896 
231,430  132,160 

102 

4,237 

.    209 

10,303 

1,528,153 

1824 

14,.'300 

2,8.'^g 

76,780 

1,395 

33,872 

891 

9,154 

1,634,0241 

I8i;5 

26,895 

4,284 

248,282  217,836 

372,839,  63,954 

4.99 

12,903 

95,05.0 

15,227  2,203,962  j 

Annual      ") 
avenige  of  ( 
the  above  f 
25  years      j 

117,902 

14,397 

67,847 

228,584 

171,103 

158,078 

37,932 

80,712 

25,627 

10,363 

865,968 

Annual       "i 
average  of  f 
ditto  for 
wheat         J 
Do.  rye 

53,377 

9,576 

16,324 

157,359 

58,103 

56,817 

24,649 

74,024 

24,863 

4,836 

187,438 

9,968 

960 

1,123      5,689 

5,189 

1690 

293 

2,431 

1,438 

253 

Do.  barley 

7,112 

987 

18,808    18,718 

24,839 

9,500 

1,097 

31 

51 

2,194 

33,331 

Do.  oats 
Do.  peas     7 
and  beans  J 

46,652 

2,446 

30,672i   39,209 

75,828 

84,269 

1,953 

3 

1 

1,703 

639,857 

785 

428 

823J     7,609 

7,144 

5,802 

9,124 

201 

697 

151 

4,922 

Do.  In-       I 

dian  corn   j 

8 

-      • 

97;     .        . 

-      - 

-      - 

816 

4,022 

15 

41 

167 

VII.— Account  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  of  all  Descriptions  of  Foreign  Corn  in  1831  ;  specifving 
the  Countries  whence  they  were  imported,  and  the  Quantities  brought  from  each.  —  {Pari.  Paper, 
No.  426.  Sess.  1832.) 


Countries  from  which 
imiiovted. 


Russia         -  -        . 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Prussia       -  .         - 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

France 

The  Azores 

Spain 

the  Canary  Islands 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

East    India    Company's 

territories 
Van  Diemen's  Land 
British  North  American 

colonies 
British  West  Indies        .! 
United  States  of  America 
Chili  and  Peru 
loles  ofGuern-" 
sey , Jersey, Al-  ' 
derney&ManJ 
Total 


Barley  and 
Barley 

Meal. 


Qrs.  bu 
42,568  2 
1,718  7 
115,658  1 
60,778  6 
116,928  3 
12,284  0 
18,737  7 

2,318 

4i8  6 
3,003  1 


624  0 
1  0 


240  3 


[  foreign 
i  produce 


1,128  2 
0,498  6 


1,299  4 
1,157  5 
7,664  4 
7,070 
1,454  0 
0  4 
0  4 


3,691  4 
1,031  3 


18  5 


Indian 

Com  and 

Meal. 


Qrs.  bu. 

316  6 


17,893  2 
2,649  3 
1,598 


Qra.    h 

369,608 
20,663 
96,996 
70,115 
31,450 
15,226 
7,936 


47  6 


0  4 
0  4 

22,195  3 


<irs.  bu. 

6,372  7 

34  S 

2,667  2 

35,211  0 

13,962  7 

471  0 

122  5 


1  0 


1  0 


3,902 
599 


Qrs. 

53,911  5 
60  6 
5,832  2 
18,447  3 
7,103  5 
4,205  2 
137  4 


4  4 


136  0 


6      461 

0  1 
4 


2,831  2       22  0 


Rye  and 
Rye 

Meal. 


233  6 
1,887  3 


Wheat  and 
Wheat 
Flour. 


Qrs.   bu. 

464,584  1 

71  2 

55,967  6 

296,'- 86  5 

218,507  4 

30,249  4 

103,700  5 

22  2 

154,671  1 

1,082  4 

253,295  5 

13,339  7 

249  3 

6,215  4 

2,183  4 

0  6 

5,4C0  4 
45  5 

218,327  2 

3  4 

403,418  7 

140  7 

9,242  1 

14,265  5 


2  0 


Total. 


Qrs.  bv. 

937,363  6 

22,548  7 

278,421  4 

481,996  7 

395,617  1 

69,506  1 

156,673  3 

2,672  1 

158,623  1 

1,501  2 

260,039  0 

14,371  2 

249  3 

6,839  7 

2,185  4 

0  6 

5,641  5 
45  5 

226,166  3 

4  1 

488,101  2 

140  7 

10,463  0 

22.636  2 


381,922  023,388  644,702  1622,361  459,.'S59  291,819  42,311,30'^;  2   6,6^3  53,.'341,8(;9  0 
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VIII.   Accounts  of  the  Annual  Imports  of  Corn,  Flour,  and  Meal,  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain. 

since  1807. 


Years. 

Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour. 

Barley  and 
Barley  Meal. 

Rye. 

Oats  and 

Oatmeal. 

Indian 
Co.n. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Total. 

1807 

45,111 

Qrs. 
23,048 

431 

389,649 

Qrs. 

^  Q.,. 

Qn. 

Qrs. 
463,406 

5,161 

1808 

43,497 

30,586 

573 

579,974 

2,140 

656,770 

1809 

68,124 

16,619 

425 

845,782 

2,708 

933,658 

1810 

127,510 

-8,321 

20 

493,231 

10 

3,757 

632,849 

1811 

147,567 

2,713 

21 

275,757 

4,131 

430,189 

1812 

160,843 

43,262 

178 

390,926 

5,059 

600,268 

1813 

217,454 

63,560 

420 

691,493 

4,532 

977,164 

1814 

225,821 

16,779 

4 

564,010 

6,191 

812,805 

1815 

189,544 

S7,10S 

207 

597,537 

6,796 

821,192 

1816 

121,631 

62,254 

43 

683,714 

6,223 

873,865 

1817 

59,025 

26,766 

614 

611,117 

2,287 

699,809 

1818 

108,230 

25,387 

4 

1,069,385 

4,845 

1,207,8.51 

18i9 

154,031 

20,311 

2 

789,613 

3,904 

967,861 

1820 

404,747 

87,095 

134 

916,250 

8,893 

1,417,120 

1821 

569,700 

82,884 

550 

1,162,249 

7,433 

1,822,816 

1822 

463,004 

22,532 

553 

569,237 

7,963 

1,063,089 

1823 

400,068 

19,274 

198 

1,102,487 

6,126 

1,528,153 

1824 

356,408 

45,872 

112 

l,2i5,085 

6,547 

1,634,024 

1825 

396,018 

165,082 

220 

1,629,856 

12,786 

2,203,962 

1826 

614,851 

64,885 

77 

1,303,734, 

7,190 

1,452 

1,692,189 

1827 

405,255 

67,791 

256 

1,343,267 

1,795 

10,037 

1,372 

1,829,743 

1828 

652,584 

84,204 

1,424 

2,075,631 

280 

7,068 

4,944 

2,826,135 

1829 

519,493 

97,140 

563 

1,673,628 

30 

10,444 

4,503 

2,305,806 

1830 

529,717 

189,745 

414 

1,471,252 

28 

19,053 

2,520 

2,212,729 

1831 

557,520 

185,409 

515 

1,655,934 

bm 

15,039 

4,663 

2,419,643 

1832 

572,586 

123,068 

294 

1,890,321 

3,037 

14,512  1   1,916 

2,605,734 

IX. — Account  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Corn,  Flour,  and  Meal,  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1815;  specifying  the  Total  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  Rates  of 
Duty  ;  in  Imperial  Quarters.  —  [Appendix  to  Agricultural  Report  of  1833,  p.  620.) 


1813 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1620 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1S27 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Com,  &c.  entered  for  Home  Consumpti' 


M'heal 
and 
Flour 


Qrs. 


225,263 
1,020,949 


Barley  Rye 
and  and 
Meal.      Meal. 


Qr. 


148 
10,259 
132,227 


160 
U,918 

., ,„.„|133,438i..- ..,->. 

1,593,518  695,621  79,221 

122,133  364,012  17,293 

34,274 

2 


12,137 

15,777 

525,231 

515,892 

572,733' 

842,050 

1,364,220 

1,701,885! 

1,491,631 

325,435 


263 
270,679 
332,641 
256,99  J 
217,545 
202,406 

52,107 
522,709 

72,665 


3,442 
67,241 
21,887 
489 
65,551 
19,121 
56,868 
61 


Qrs.         Qrs. 


Beans 
and 
Peas. 


Qrs. 


214|  -  .  1  523 
76,294  ....  326,734 
473,813  157  17,122  1,777,706 
990,947  1,4111177,850  3,538,568 
26,738  199,716  1,253,40 
3  761,125 
2 


523,515 
726,S48 


619,340 

1,185,214 

1,851,248 

14,374 

192,-" 

900,319 

355,120 

2,863 


1,249  - 

911  30,767 

6,222:189,894 

145,842'l57,854l 

22,747;il9,782 

22,688'  96,514' 

4,100  63,644; 

65,428:  83,444 

1,024  21,181 


12 

675: 
830: 
2,097 
2,986 
1,216 
1,944: 
2,741: 
2,568 
423; 


Average  Rates  of  Duty. 


10,31016   111 


Bar- 
ley.  

Pr.  q.lPerqr 


176,383 
296,121 
442,595 
792,954 
•""412 
900,208 
798,000 
i55,158 
309,676 


6|'4 
5|5 

4J1I 


4| 

^^6 
'5-     X      3 

2i9    03    2 
4^9    5|12    6 

8  11     7  I  2    7| 
2   '9    6|I7    0^ 


Perqr 


Per  qr. 


0     8 
7     8| 
5  10| 
9     4^  10    4 


We  have,  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  article,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  impolicy, 
generally  speaking,  of  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn ;  but  besides  the  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  all  duties  of  this  sort,  from  their  tendency  to  force  up 
average  prices,  and  to  render  exportation  in  abundant  years  impossible,  the  duty  now 
existing  in  this  country  is  liable  to  some  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  itself. 
From  the  way  in  which  it  is  graduated,  it  introduces  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into 
every  transaction  connected  with  the  corn  trade ;  producing  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant  to  import,  and  of  the  foreigner  to  raise  corn  for  our  markets.  Suppose 
a  merchant  commissions  a  cargo  of  wheat  when  the  price  is  at  71s.  a  quarter  ;  in  the 
event  of  the  price  declining  only  3s.,  or  to  68s.,  the  duty  will  rise  from  6s.  Sd.  to  16s.  Sd. ; 
so  that  if  the  merchant  brings  the  grain  to  market,  he  will  realise  1 3s.  8d.  a  quarter  less 
than  he  expected,  and  10s.  less  than  he  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  duty,  or  the 
duty  been  constant ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  scale  of  duties  is  injurious 
to  the  merchant  when  prices  are  falling,  and  when  importation  is  consequently  either 
unnecessary  or  of  less  advantage,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  advantageous  to  him 
when  prices  are  rising,  and  when  the  public  interests  require  that  importation  should  be 
encouraged  :  but  the  prices  in  the  view  of  the  merchant  when  he  gives  an  order,  are 
usually  such  as  he  supposes  will  yield  a  fair  profit ;  and  if  they  rise,  this  rise  would,  sup- 
posing the  duty  to  be  constant,  yield  such  an  extra  profit  as  would  of  itself  induce  him 
to  increase  his  importation  to  the  utmost.  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system  that 
would  diminish  the  losses  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  unfavourable   speculations,  by 
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making  a  proportional  deduction  from  the  extraordinary  gains  of  those  whose  speculations 
turn  out  to  be  unusually  successful,  something,  perhaps,  might  be  found  to  say  in  its 
l;ivour.  But  the  system  we  have  been  considering  proceeds  on  quite  opposite  principles  : 
its  effect  is  not  to  diminish  risks,  but  to  increase  them  ;  it  adds  to  the  loss  resulting  from 
an  unsuccessful,  and  to  the  profit  resulting  from  a  successful,  speculation ! 

It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  one  that  is  constant  is  pre- 
ferable to  one  that  fluctuates.  When  the  duty  is  constant,  all  classes,  farmers  as  well 
;!s  merchants,  are  aware  of  its  amount,  and  can  previously  calculate  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  But  the  effect  of  a  duty  that  fluctuates  with  the  fluctuations  of  price,  can 
never  be  appreciated  beforehand.  Its  magnitude  depends  on  contingent  and  accidental 
circumstances  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
as  well  as  of  the  corn  dealer. 

It  appears,  from  No.  IX.  of  the  preceding  accounts,  that  in  1828,  842,000  quarters 
of  wheat  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  duty  of  only  Is.  9^d.  per 
quarter!  In  1829  the  imports  were  1,364,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  9s.  2|o?.  In 
1830  the  imports  rose  to  1,702,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  fell  to  6s.  AUl.  ;  and  in  1831 
the  imports  were  1,491,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  4s.  Sd.  Had  the  duty  been  a  con- 
stant one  of  6s.  or  7s.,  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  have  been  materially  promoted. 
But  there  are  obviously  very  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  quantity  imported 
would  have  been  considerably  increased ;  for  though  the  present  system  of  duties 
frequently  checks  importation  for  a  lengthened  period,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
prices  rise,  and  the  duties  are  reduced,  every  bushel  in  the  warehouses  is  imme- 
diately entered  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  chance,  which  is  every  now  and  then 
occurring,  of  getting  grain  entered  under  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  probably  tempts  the 
merchants  to  speculate  more  largely,  though  at  a  greater  risk  to  themselves,  than  they 
would  do  under  a  different  system.  A  moderate  duty,  accompanied  by  an  eqxial  draw- 
back, besides  giving  a  greater  degree  of  security  to  the  corn  trade,  would,  in  this  respect, 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  not  possible  to 
foretell,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy,  what  may  be  the  range  of  prices  during 
any  future  period,  however  near ;  so  that  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  which  is  naturally  one  of 
the  most  stable,  has  been  rendered  almost  a  species  of  gambling.  But  were  the  ports 
always  open  imder  the  plan  previously  suggested,  every  one  would  be  aware  that  varia- 
tions of  price  would  be  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits:  and  the  business  of 
farming  would  acquire  that  security,  of  which  it  is,  at  present,  so  completely  destitute, 
and  which  is  so  indispensable  to  its  success. 

IV.   Foreign  Corn  Trade. 

Polish  Corn  Trade.  —  Dantzic  is  the  port  whence  we  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  import  the  largest  supplies  of  corn ;  and  it  would  seem  fully  established  by  the  data 
collected    by  Mr.  Jacol),   in    his  tours,    that  28s.  or   30s.   a  quarter   is  the  lowest  price 
for  whicli  any  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanently  raised 
in    the   corn-growing   provinces  in  the   vicinity  of  Warsaw    its  minimum  cost  price, 
when  brought   to  London,  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  as 
under  :  — 

s.    d. 
Cost  of  wheat,  at  Warsaw,  per  quarter  -  -  -  -  -    28    0 

Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges  for  loading  and  stowing,  and  securing  it  by  mats  -      0    6 

Freight  to  Dantzic  -  -  -  -  -  -.50 

Loss  on  the  passage  by  pilfering,  and  rain  causing  it  to  grow  -  -  -      3    0 

Exj)enses  at  Dantzic  in  turning,  drying,  screening,  and  warehousing,  and  loss  of  measure     -      2    0 
Profit  or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  merchant  at  Dantzic        -  -  -      1    6 

Treight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges,  at  Dantzic  and  in  London  -  -      8    0 

Cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  English  merchant  -  .  -  -  -    48    0 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  premium  paid  the  underwriters  does  not 
cover  the  risk  attending  damage  from  heating  or  otherwise  on  the  voyage  ;  and  it  ought 
further  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight  from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Dantzic  home, 
is  here  charged  at  the  lowest  rate.  Mr.  Jacob  supposes  that  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  as  much  wheat  as  would  be  equal  to  six  days'  consumption  of  that  grain  in  England, 
or  for  216,000  quarters,  would  raise  the  cost  of  freight  on  the  Vistula  from  30  to  40 
per  cent.  :  and  as  such  a  demand  could  hardly  be  supplied  without  resorting  to  the 
markets  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  Warsaw,  its  minimum  cost  to  the  London  mer- 
chants could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  amount,  even  supposing  some  of  these 
statements  to  be  a  little  exaggerated,  to  less  than  from  50s.  to  53s.  or  55s.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Grade,  of  Dantzic,  furnished  the  committee  of  1831  with  the  following  Table  of 
the  average  prices  of  corn  at  that  city,  free  on  board,  in  decennial  periods,  from  1770 
to  1820. 
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Average  Price,  from  Ten  to  Ten  Years,  of  the  different  Species  of  Corn, 

free  on  board. 

per  Quarter,  in 

Sterling  Money,  at  Dantzic. 

AVheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

s.      d. 

s.     d. 

S.       d. 

s.      d. 

From  1770  to  1779 

33      9 

21       8 

16       1 

11      1 

1780  —  1789    - 

33    10 

22      1 

17    11 

12      4 

1790—1799 

43      8 

26      3 

19      3 

12      6 

1800  —  1809 

60      0 

34    ,10 

25      1 

13      1 

1810  —  1819    -        .           -           . 
Aggregate  Average  Price  of  49  Years  - 

55      4 

31      1 

26      0 

20      4 

45      4 

27      2 

20    10 

13    10 

In  1823,  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  prices,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  demand  from 
England,  were  very  much  depressed ;  but  they  have  since  attained  to  near  their  former 
elevation. 

We  subjoin  a  statement,  furnished  by  the  British  consul,  of  the 
Average  Prices  of  Grain,  bought  from  Granary,  in  Sterling  Money,  at  Dantzic,  per  Imperial  Quarter. 


i             1 

White  and 

1 

IWliiteandl 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye.      Barley. 

Oats. 

Yellow 

Years. 

■Wheat. 

Rye.      Barley. 

Oats. 

Yellow 

Peas. 

1 

Peas. 

s.     d. 

S.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d.  1    S.     d. 

.V.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

.S.     d. 

5.     d. 

1822 

30    3 

18    4i 

12    5^ 

10  111     15    7 

1828 

31     1 

19    5 

14    3 

11     3 

28    4 

1823 

27    9 

18    6.i 

14  10^ 

11    Oi  1  18    21 

1829 

47    1 

17    4 

13    8 

10  11 

18    8 

1824 

23    8 

11    2i 

8  11^ 

7    7 

11    lU 

1831) 

42    2 

20    3 

15    0 

11     2 

i'O    8 

1825 

24    2 

11     4 

10    5 

8    1 

14     7 

1831 

50    2 

28    6 

21    3 

15    8 

27    7 

1826 
1827 

25  1 

26  11 

15    3i    13    51 
18    2     16    9 

12  ,5J 

13  10 

23    U 

31  ll" 

Average    .    - 

33    5 

17  10    1 14    1 

11    3^ 

21    Of 

The  shipping  charges  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  at  8c?.  or  9d.  a  quarter ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  above,  gives  34s.  Id.  or  34s.  2d.  for  the  average  price  of  wheat, /ree  on  hoards 
at  Dantzic,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831.  The  charges  on  importation  into 
England,  warehousing  here,  and  then  delivering  to  the  consumer,  exclusive  of  duty  and 
profit,  would  amount  to  about  10s.  a  quarter.      This  appears  from  the  following 

Account  of  the  Ordinary  Charges  on  100  Quarters  of  Wheat,  shipped  from  Dantzic  on  Consignment,  and 
landed  under  Bond  in  London.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  333.  Sess.  1827.  p.  28.) 


One  hundred  quarters,  supposed  cost  at  Dantzic,  free  on  board,  30s. 
Freight  at  5s.  per  quarter,  and  10  per  cent.  -  -  - 

Metage  ex  ship,  &c.,  6a-.  Qd.  per  last  -  -  -        - 

Lighterage  and  landing,  9rf.  per  quarter  _  -  - 

Insurance  on  180Z.,  including  10  per  cent,  imaginary  profit,  at  80s.  7 
per  cent. ;  policy  5s.  per  cent.  -  "  -  3 

Granary  rent  and  insurance  for  one  week         -  .  - 

Turning  and  trimming,  about  .  -  -  . 

Delivering  from  granary,  3d.  per  quarter  ... 

Metage,  &c.  ex  granary,  2s.  per  last  .  -  -  . 

Commission  on  sale.  Is.  per  quarter  -  - 

Del  credere,  1  per  cent,  on,  suppose,  40s.  ... 


27  10 
3  5 
3 

7 


0 

0 

15      0 


Total  cost  to  importer  if  sold  in  bond 
Imaginary  profit  10  per  cent. 


Would  produce,  at  44s.  4tf.  per  quarter 


150 


s.     d. 
0      0 


51    16     0 


201     16 
20      3 


jf221     13      4 


N.  B.  —  Loss  on  remeasuring  not  considered. 

Freight  and  insurance  are  taken  in  this  statement  at  an  average,  being  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes 


Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  perfectly  unfounded,  than  the  notions  so  prevalent  in 
this  country  as  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  corn  at  Dantzic.  When  there  is  little  or  no 
foreign  demand,  and  all  that  is  brought  to  the  city  is  thrown  upon  the  home  market, 
prices  are,  of  course,  very  much  depressed  ;  but  when  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for 
exportation,  they  immediately  rise  to  something  like  the  average  level  of  the  European 
market.  During  the  greater  number  of  the  years  embraced  in  the  consular  return,  the 
Polish  corn  trade  was  very  much  depressed ;  and  in  some  seasons  the  exports  were  ex- 
tremely limited.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  price  of 
wheat,  free  on  board,  at  an  average  of  the  whole  period,  was  34s.  \d.  a  quarter.  Now, 
if  we  a,dd  to  this  10s.  a  quarter  for  freight  and  other  charges  attending  its  importation 
into  England,  and  delivery  to  the  consumer,  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
charged  with  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  a  quarter  on  importation,  be  sold  so  as  to  indemnify 
the  importer  for  his  outlay,  without  yielding  him  any  profit,  for  less  than  50s.  or  5 Is.  a 
quarter.  And  there  are  really  no  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  could 
be  disposed  of  for  so  little  ;  for  whenever  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  British  ports  under 
any  thing  like  reasonable  duties,  prices   at   Dantzic  have   uniformly  been  above  40s.  a 
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quarter.  Supposing,  however,  that,  in  the  event  of  our  ports  being  always  open,  the 
growth  of  corn  in  Poland  would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  admit  of  wheat  being  shipped 
ill  ordinary  seasons  for  34s.,  still  it  is  quite  plain  it  could  not  be  sold  in  London,  under  a 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  for  less  than  53s.  or  .54s.  a  quarter. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  on  v/hich  it  would  be  safe  to  place  much  reliance 
as  to  the  supplies  of  coni  that  might  be  obtained  from  Dantzic,  were  our  ports  con- 
stantly open  under  a  reasonable  duty.     Mr.  Jacob  gives  the  following 

Account  of  the  Total  annua!  Average  Quantity  of  W'Jieat  and  Rye  exported  from  Dantzic,  in  Periods 
of  23  Years  each,  for  ihe  166  Years  ending  with  1825. 


Years. 

Wheat.    Quarters. 

Rye.    Quarters. 

Total.    Quarters. 

16.51  to  1675 

81,775 

22-.,312 

307,087 

1676  —  nm 

124,897 

227,482 

352,379 

1701  —  17i;5 

59,795 

170,100 

229,895 

17^6  —  1750 

80,624 

119,771 

200,395 

1751  —  1775 

141,080 

208,140 

349,220 

1776  —  1800 

150,299 

103,045 

253,344 

1801  —  1825 

200,330 

67,511 

267,841 

"  The  average  of  the  whole  period,  "  Mr.  Jacob  observes,  "  gives  an  annual  quantity 
of  wheat  and  rye,  of  279,794  quarters  ;  and  this  surplus  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the 
nearest  approach  that  can  be  made,  with  existing  materials,  to  what  is  the  usual  ex- 
cess of  the  produce  of  bread  corn  above  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  when  no 
extraordinary  circumstances  occur  to  excite  or  check  cultivation."  —  (Report,  p.  49.) 

We  have,  however,  been  assured  by  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  &c.,  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  very  much  under- 
rated their  capabilities  of  improvement ;  and  that  were  our  ports  opened  under  a  fixed 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  we  might  reckon 
u\nm  getting  from  Dantzic  an  annual  supply  of  from  350,000  to  450,000  quarters.  We 
incline  to  think  that  this  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  Hitherto,  owing  to  the  fluc- 
t  iiating  and  capricious  nature  of  our  demand,  it  has  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the 
cultivators;  and  but  little  corn  has  been  raised  in  the  expectation  of  its  finding  its  way 
to  England.  But  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  were  our  ports  always  open.  The 
su])p]y  of  the  English  markets  would  then  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
l^olish  agriculturists,  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  both  extend  and  improve  their 
tillage.    We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Corn  from  Dantzic  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the 
Quantities  sent  to  different  Countries,  reckoned  in  Quarters  of  10^  to  the  Last. 


Species  of  Com. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 

France. 

Hoi- 
land. 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions- 

France. 

laiwl. 

Other 
Coun- 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

^-«.  HO'-. 

Oiher 
Coun- 
tries. 

Wheat 

live 
ISarley 
1  lats 
;v-as      - 

Total  of  Com 

Flour,     barrels     of  \ 

190  lbs.        -          -J 

Bisruits,  batrs  of  1  cwt. 

8,980 

8,9^3 
'2,144 

Q,s. 

24,169 

9,455 

237 

274 

6^,594 
30,866 
2,118 

217 

3,070  328,982 

28,97 1       8,453 

672      4,128 

20,997 

181     14,312 

21,473 

62 

43,97'o 

28,763 
788 

"l,768 

47,816 

2,452 

466 

836 

125,'330 
2,510 
11,380 
2,220 
14,780 

-        - 

- 

7% 
4,560 

560 

•^5^2 

5,46e 

300 

510 

239,128 

34,135 

97,795  1  32,897  ^376,872  |  21,625 

75,279  1  55,732 

156,220;  -        -13,032 

6,828. 

2,016 
3,224 

1    «'926  1  -        ■ 
ho,287i'  - 

2,77G 

108 
72 

10 
6,732 

.1. 

2 

200- 

Quality  of  Dantzic  WJieat.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  accounts,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  during  the  10  years  ending  Avith  1831,  was  very  near  7s.  a 
quarter  above  its  average  price  at  Hamburgh  during  the  same  period,  and  about  2s. 
above  the  average  of  Amsterdam.  This  difference  is  entirely  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Dantzic  wheat.  Though  small  grained,  and  not  so  heavy  as  several  other 
sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin-skinned,  and  yields  the  finest  flour.  Some  of  the  best  white, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  high  mixed "  Dantzic  wheat,  is  superior  to  the  very 
best  Englii^h  ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  sort  is  but  limited,  and  the  average  quality  of  all 
that  is  exported  from  Dantzic  is  believed  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  average  quality 
of  English  wheat.  Allowing  for  its  superior  quality,  it  will  be  found  that  wheat  is, 
speaking  generally,  always  cheaper  in  Dantzic  than  in  any  of  the  Continental  ports 
nearer  to  London.  There  are  but  few  seasons,  indeed,  in  which  Dantzic  wheat  is  not 
largely  imported  into  Amsterdam ;  and  it  frequently,  also,  finds  its  way  into  Hamburgh. 
But  it  is  quite  iinpossible  that  such  should  be  the  case,  unless,  taking  quality  and  other 
modifying  circumstances  into  account,  it  were  really  cheaper  than  the  native  and  other 
wheats  met  with  in  these  markets.  When  there  is  any  considerable  importation  into 
England,  it  is  of  every  day  occurrence  for  merchants  to  order  Dantzic  wheat  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Holstein,  or  of  the  Lower  Elbe,   though  the  latter  n^Jght  ficquently 
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be  put  into  warehouse  here  for  20s.  a  quarter  less  than  the  former  !  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  indispensable,  in  attempting  to  draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of 
corn  in  different  countries,  to  make  the  requisite  allowances  for  differences  of  quality. 
Unless  this  be  done,  whatever  conclusions  may  be  come  to  can  hardly  fail  of  being  false 
and  misleading ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  right,  they  can  only  be  so  through  the 
merest  accident. 

Dantzic  being  by  far  the  greatest  port  for  the  exportation  of  corn  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  its  price  may  be  assumed  as  the  general  measure  of  the  price  in  other  shipping 
ports.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  when  Dantzic  is  exporting,  wheat  cannot  be 
shipped,  taking  quality  into  account,  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  any  other  place.  The 
importer  invariably  resorts  to  what  he  believes  to  be,  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest 
market ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  he  should  burden  him- 
self with  a  comparatively  high  freight,  and  pay  34s.  Id.  for  wheat  at  Dantzic,  provided 
he  covild  buy  an  equally  good  article  in  so  convenient  a  port  as  Hamburgh  for  26s.  6^d. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  right  in  estimating  the  price  at  which  wheat  could  be  imported 
from  Dantzic  under  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  at  from  53s.  to  54s.,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  is  the  lowest  importation  price.  The  greater  cheapness  of  the  imports  from  other 
places  is  apparent  only ;  and  is  uniformly  countervailed  by  a  corresponding  infe- 
riority of  quality.  —  (For  further  details  as  to  the  Polish  corn  trade,    see  Dantzic, 

KONIGSBERG,  &C. ) 

Russian  Corn  Trade. — Russia  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  meal. 
The  wheat  is  of  various  qualities ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  small  grained,  coarse, 
brown,  and  very  badly  dressed.  The  hard,  or  Kubanka,  is  the  best ;  it  keeps  well, 
and  is  in  considerable  demand  for  mixing  with  other  wheats  that  are  old  or  stale.  Rus- 
sian oats  are  very  thin ;  but,  being  dried  in  the  straw,  they  weigh  better  than  could  be 
expected  from  their  appearance,  and  are  reckoned  wholesome  food.  Our  imports  from 
Russia,  in  1831,  were  extraordinarily  large,  she  having  supplied  us  with  no  fewer  than 
464,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  369,000  quarters  of  oats  and  oatmeal, 
54,000  quarters  of  rye  and  rye  meal,  42,000  quarters  of  barley  and  barley  meal,  &c., 
making  a  grand  total  of  937,000  quarters  !  Generally,  however,  our  imports  do  not 
exceed  a  fifth  part  of  this  quantity.  The  quarter  of  hard  wheat  was  worth,  free  on 
board,  at  Petersburgh,  in  November  1832,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  exportation, 
from  28s.  to  28s.  6d. — (The  reader  will  find  notices  of  the  Russian  corn  trade  under  the 
articles  Archangel,  Petersburgh,  and  Riga.  For  an  account  of  the  corn  trade  by 
the  Black  Sea,  see  post,  and  the  article  Odessa.  ) 

Danish  Corn  Trade.  —  The  export  of  wheat  from  Denmark  Proper,  that  is,  from  Jut- 
land and  the  islands,  is  but  inconsiderable.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  large  exportation 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well  as  of  butter,  cheese,  beef,  &c.,  from  Sleswick  and 
Holstein.  As  already  stated,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  is  inferior ;  for,  though  it  looks 
plump,  it  is  coarse  and  damp.  The  chief  shipping  port  for  Danish  corn  is  Kiel ;  but 
owing  to  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Hamburgh,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  con- 
signed to  that  city.  In  1831  we  imported  from  Denmark  55,960  quarters  of  wheat, 
115,658  do.  of  barley,  96,996  do.  of  oats,  with  some  small  quantities  of  rye  and 
beans.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  exports  of  raw  produce  from  Denmark  in  1831,  see 
Copenhagen.) 

Corn  Trade  of  the  Elbe,  Sfc.  —  Next  to  Dantzic,  Hamburgh  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
corn  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  being  a  depot  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  corn, 
and  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the  Elbe.  But  the  excess 
of  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Hamburgh  over  the  imports,  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1825,  to  only 
48,263  quarters  a  year.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined  table  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  at  Hamburgh,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831,  was  only  26s.  6^d.  a  quarter, 
being  about  7s.  a  quarter  under  the  level  of  Dantzic ;  but  this  extreme  lowness  of  price 
is  altogether  ascribable  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Holstein  and  Hanover  wheats,  which 
are  generally  met  with  in  great  abundance  at  Hamburgh.  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Elbe 
is  of  a  better  quality.  Bohemian  wheat  is  occasionally  forwarded  by  the  river  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  the  charges  attending  its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount,  according  to 
Mr.  Jacob,  to  full  1 7s.  a  quarter,  and  prevent  its  being  sent  down,  except  when  the 
price  is  comparatively  high.  In  1830,  there  was  shipped  from  Hamburgh  for  British 
ports,  271,700  quarters  of  wheat,  1,900  of  rye,  18,200  of  barley,  and  2,800  of  oats. 
Perhaps  we  might  be  able,  did  our  prices  average  about  55s.,  to  import  in  ordinary 
years  from  250,000  to  300,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  Denmark  and  the  countries  in- 
tersected by  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
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Average  Prices  of  Corn  at  Hamburgh,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1831,  in  Sterling  Money,  per 

Imperial  Quarter. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

1      Barley. 

Oats. 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

s.    d. 
27    6 
27    6 
24    0 
20    6 
18    4 
26    3 

s.     d. 
15    5 
18    4 
13    0 
12    9 
17     1 
23  10 

s.    d. 

13  0 

14  6 

12  6 

13  10 
13    3 
17    7 

s.    d. 
9    4 

11  0 
8    6 
8    6 

12  4 
16    9 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

S.     d. 

27  10 
34    5 
25  10 
33    4 

S.     d. 

20  8 
18    8 

21  3 
26    8 

S.     d. 

13    4 

13  3 

14  9 
19    9 

S.      d. 
10     2 
9    4 
10    3 
10    0 

Average 

26    6i 

18    9 

14    6| 

10    71 

Amsterdam  is  an  important  depot  for  foreign  corn,  every  variety  of  which  may  be  found 
there.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  own  consumption  is  supplied  by  corn  of  native  growth; 
so  that  the  prices  in  it  are  for  the  most  "part  dependent  on  the  prices  at  which  corn  can 
be  brought  from  Dantzic,  Kiel,  Hamburgh,  and  other  shipping  ports.  Rotterdam  is  a 
very  advantageous  port  for  warehousing  foreign  corn ;  being  conveniently  situated, 
and  the  warehouse  rent  low,  not  exceeding  2d.  or  2^d.  per  quarter  per  month.  We  sub- 
join an  account  of  the 

Average  Prices,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats  grown  within  the  Consulship  of 
Amsterdam,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1S26 
1827 

S.     d. 

25    0 
21     1 
20    3 
23    4 
25    0 
33    2 

s.    d. 

16  8 
20    6 

17  4 
16    5 
19    3 
29    0 

s.     d. 

13  0 

16  1 

14  2 

15  9 

17  7 
21    0 

s.    d. 
9    4 

8  0 

9  8 
12    0 
16    4 
21    8 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

s.    d. 
34    6 
46  10 

41  9 

42  8 

s.    d. 

24  0 

25  7 
27    4 
30    0 

s.    d. 

19    0 

19  5 

20  0 
22    4 

*.    d. 

12  10 

13  10 
18     1 
18    6 

Average 

31     4i 

23  n 

17    9i 

14    Oi 

Previously  to  the  late  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  there  used  to  be  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  from  Antwerp  to  England.  Wheats,  both  white  and  red,  are  ainong  the 
finest  we  receive  from  the  Continent,  and  are,  of  course,  pretty  high  priced.  Beans  and 
peas  are  also  fine.  Antwerp  buck-wheat  is  the  best  in  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
the  cost  of  storing  and  turning  wheat  per  month  at  Antwerp  does  not  exceed  l^d.  a 
quarter,  or  about  half  what  it  costs  in  London. 

French  Corn  Trade.  —  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marquis  Garnier  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  the  price  of  the  hectolitre 
of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Paris  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  19  years  beginning 
with  1801  and  ending  with  1819,  to  20  fr.  53  cent.  ;  which  is  equal  to  30  fr.  80  cent. 
the  septier  ;  or,  taking  the  exchange  at  25  fr.,  to  45s.  6d.  the  quarter.  Count  Chaptal, 
in  his  valuable  work,  Sur  r Industrie  Frangaise  (tom.  i.  p.  226.),  published  in  1819, 
estimates  the  ordinary  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  fr.  the  hectolitre, 
or  42s.  \0d.  the  quarter.  The  various  expenses  attending  the  importation  of  a  quarter 
of  French  wheat  into  London  may  be  taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  6s.  a  quarter. 
France,  however,  has  very  little  surplus  produce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  import  any  considerable  quantity  of  French  corn  without  occasioning 
a  great  advance  of  price ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  our  imports  from  France  have  been  at  all 
times  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  mean  of  the  different  estimates  framed  by  Vauban,  Quesnay,  Expilly,  Lavoisier, 
and  Arthur  Young,  gives  61,519,672  septiers,  or  32,810,000  quarters,  as  the  total 
average  growth  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  France.  —  (Peuchet,  Statistiguc  Ele- 
mentaire,  p.  290.)  We,  however,  took  occasion  formerly  to  observe  (^Supp.  to  Encyc. 
Brit.  art.  Corn  Laws)  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  this  estimate  was  a  great  deal 
too  low ;  and  the  more  careful  investigations  of  late  French  statisticians  fully  confirm 
this  remark.  It  is  said  that  the  mean  annual  produce  of  the  harvests  of  France,  at  an 
average  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1828,  amounted  to  60,533,000  hectolitres  of  wheat, 
and  114,738,000  ditto  of  other  sorts  of  grain;  making  in  all  175,271,000  hectolitres, 
or  62,221,205  Winch,  quarters.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  supposed  that  16  per  cent,  is 
consumed  as  seed,  1 9  per  cent,  in  the  feeding  of  different  species  of  animals,  and  2  per 
cent,  in  distilleries  and  breweries.  —  {Bulletin  des  Sciences  Geographiques,  tom.  xxv. 
p.  34. )  This  estimate  is  believed  to  be  pretty  nearly  accurate ;  perhaps,  however,  it  is 
still  rather  under  the  mark.  , 

The  foreign  corn  trade  of  France  was  regulated  down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  law 
which  forbade  exportation,  except  when  the  home  prices  were  below  certain  limits  ;  and 
which  restrained  and  absolutely  forbade  importation  except  when  they  were  above  certain 
other  limits.  The  prices  regulating  importation  and  exportation  differed  in  the  different 
districts  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  corn  warehoused  in  a  particular  port,  where  it  was  either  not  admissible  at  all,  or 
not  admissible  except  under  payment  of  a  high  duty,  has  been  carried  to  another  port  in 
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another  district,  and  admitted  duty  free  !  But  during  the  last  2  years  importation 
has  been  at  all  times  allowed  under  graduated  duties,  which,  however,  like  those  of  this 
country,  become  prohibitory  when  the  prices  sink  to  a  certain  level.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  separate  districts  is  still  kept  up;  and  in  June,  1833,  v/hile  the  duties  on 
wheat  imported  into  some  of  the  departments  were  only  4  fr.  75  cent.,  they  were,  in 
others,  as  high  as  12  fr.  25  cent.  An  official  announcement  is  issued  on  the  last  day  of 
each  month,  of  what  the  duties  are  to  be  in  that  district  during  the  succeeding  month. 
These  depend,  with  certain  modifications,  on  the  average  prices  of  the  districts. 

Spanish  Corn  Trade.  —  The  exportation  of  corn  from  Spain  was  formerly  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  But  in  1820,  grain  and  flour  were  both  allowed  to  be  freely 
exported  ;  and  in  1823,  this  privilege  was  extended  to  all  productions  (frutos)  the  growth 
of  the  soil.  There  is  now,  in  fact,  no  obstacle  w:hatever,  except  the  expense  of  carriage, 
to  the  conveyance  of  corn  to  the  sea-ports,  and  thence  to  the  foreigner.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  corn-,j^  rowing  provinces  being  principally  situated  in  the  interior,  and  to  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  which  renders  carriage  to  the  coast  both  expensive  and 
difficult,  the  exports  are  reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  ;  the  same  difficulty 
of  carriage  frequently  gives  rise  to  very  great  diffi^rences  in  the  prices  of  places,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  only  a  few  leagues  distant.  Were  the  means  of  communication 
improved,  and  any  thing  like  security  given  to  the  husbandman,  Spain  would,  in  no  long 
time,  become  one  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  Europe.  Old  Castile,  Leon, 
Estremadura,  and  that  part  of  Andalusia  to  the  south  and  east  of  Seville,  are  amongst 
the  finest  corn  countries  of  Europe ;  and  might  be  made  to  yield  immense  supplies. 
But  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  cultivated.  And  yet  such  is  their  natural 
fertility,  that  in  good  seasons  the  peasants  only  reap  those  fields  nearest  to  the  villages  ! 
Latterly  we  have  began  to  import  corn  from  Bilbao,  Santander,  and  other  ports  in  the 
north  of  Spain;  and  in  1831,  she  supplied  us  with  no  fewer  than  158,000  quarters.  — 
(See  Bilbao.) 

Corn  Trade  of  Odessa.  —  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  only  port  in  Southern 
Europe  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  wheat 
shipped  at  Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Volhynia  and  the  Polish  provinces  to  the 
south  of  Cracow,  the  supplies  from  which  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase. 
Owing  to  the  cataracts  in  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dniester  having  a  great  number  of 
shallows,  most  part  of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  comes  by  land  carriage.  The  expense 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
carts  with  corn  are  often  in  parties  of  150 ;  the  oxen  are  pastured  during  the  night,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  the  period  when  the  peasantry  are  not  occupied  with  the  harvest, 
so  that  the  charge  on  account  of  conveyance  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Both  soft  and  hard  wheat  is  exported  from  Odessa ;  but  the  former,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  is  only  brought  to  England.  Supposing  British  wheat  to  sell  at 
about  60s.,  Odessa  wheat,  in  good  order,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  52s.  in  the 
London  market ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held  is  quite  the  reverse ;  at  Malta,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  &c.,  Odessa  wheat 
fetches  a  decidedly  higher  price  than  British  wheat. 

The  hard  wheat  brought  from  the  Black  Sea  comes  principally  from  Taganrog.  It 
is  a  very  fine  species  of  grain  ;  it  is  full  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  British  wheat,  and  has 
less  than  half  the  bran.  It  is  used  in  Italy  for  making  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  and 
things  of  that  sort ;  very  little  of  it  has  found  its  way  to  England. 

The  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Britain  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but  generally  very  long. 
It  is  essential  to  the  importation  of  the  wheat  in  a  good  condition,  that  it  should  be  made 
during  the  winter  months.  When  the  voyage  is  made  in  summer,  unless  the  wheat  be 
very  superior,  and  be  shipped  in  exceedingly  good  order,  it  is  almost  sure  to  heat ;  and 
has  sometimes,  indeed,  been  injured  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  to  be  dug  from  the 
hold  with  pickaxes.  Unless,  therefore,  means  be  devised  for  lessening  the  risk  of 
damage  during  the  voyage,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  Odessa  wheat  will  ever 
be  largely  imported  into  Britain.  —  (See  the  evidence  of  J.  H.  Lander,  Esq.  and 
J.  Schneider,  Esq.  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1827,  on  the  price  of  foreign 
corn. ) 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  British  consul,  dated  Odessa,  31st  of  December, 
1830,  that  the  prices  of  wheat  during  the  quarter  then  terminated  varied  from  22s.  4d. 
to  34s.  6d.  a  quarter.  During  the  summer  quarter,  149,029  quarters  of  wheat  were 
exported. 

We  copy  the  following  account  from  tl;e  evidence  of  J.  H.  Lander,  Esq.  referred  to 
above : — 
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Account  of  the  average  Prices  of  Wheat  at  Odessa,  with  the  Shipping  Charges,  reduced  into  British 
Measure  and  Currency  ;  the  Rate  of  Exchange  (the  whole  taken  Quarterly  for  the  Years  1«14  to  1824, 
'    inclusive) ;  and  the  Quantities  annually  exported. 


Quarter  ending 

Price  per  Chet- 

wert  in  Russian 

Money. 

Charges  on 
Shipping. 

Exchange. 

Price  on 
board  per 
Quarter. 

Quantity 
exported. 

Observations. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

s.     d. 

Quarter!. 

1814.    March  31. 

2075 

275 

18-60 

33    8-) 

June    30. 

21-50 

2-65 

18-90 

34    If 

187,685 

Sept.     30. 

17-50 

2-50 

19-55 

27    Sf 

Dec.     31. 

18- 

2-50 

20-50 

26    8) 

1815.    March  31. 

24-30 

3-55 

20-30 

36    61 

June    30. 

21- 

275 

20-10 

31     61 

372,309 

Sept.     30. 

24-80 

2-95 

20-60 

35  111" 

Dec.     31. 

23-50 

3-75 

21-20 

34    3  1 

1816.   March  31. 

32- 

5-50 

22-10 

45    3-) 

June    30. 

35-35 

3-60 

22-60 

46    Oi 

801,591 

Sept.     SO. 

35-80 

3-65 

2310 

45  7r 

Dec.     31. 

36-90 

S-65 

2.3- 

47    0  1 

1817.    March  31. 

4475 

4-40 

22-40 

58    6- 

June     30. 

34-60 

3-60 

22- 

46    41 

Sept.     30. 

30- 

3-30 

21-55 

41    2{' 

870,893 

Dec.      31. 

33-60 

375 

22-80 

47  11 

1818.    March  31. 

29-80 

S-80 

20-55 

43    T 

June    30. 

22-70 

285 

20-85 

32    8i 

Sept.     30. 

23-80 

2-90 

20-40 

34  iir 

538,513 

Dec.     31. 

21-30 

2-80 

19-20 

33    6   • 

1819.    March  31. 

17-20 

2-60 

19-80 

26    8^ 

June     SO. 

17-30 

2-60 

20-85 

25    5C 

Sept.     30. 

16-30 

2-55 

21-85 

23    1(' 

627,926 

Dec.     31. 

14- 

2-45 

2370 

18    6J 

1820.    March  31. 

15-30 

2  50 

24-30 

19    71 

June     30, 

17- 

2-60 

24-20 

21    71 

Sept.     30. 

19-30 

2-65 

24-40 

24  or 

534,199 

Dec.     31. 

23-30 

2-75 

23  40 

29    83 

1821.   March  31. 

24-50 

2-80 

23-70 

30    91 

June     30. 

23-50 

2  75 

24-15 

29    Of 

Sept.     30. 

20-15 

2-65 

25  25 

24    3  f 

435,305 

Dec.     31. 

19-80 

2-65 

24-90 

24    23 

1822.   March  31. 

17-25 

2-60 

24-80 

20    81 

June     30. 

17-75 

2-60 

25- 

21    8  f 

Sept.     SO. 

17-45 

2-60 

24-65 

21    7  C 

342,752 

The  present  price 

Dec.     31. 

15-25 

2-50 

23-90 

19  10  3 

of   wheat   is    less 

1823.    March  31. 

15-20 

2-50 

24- 

19    81 

than  the   cost    of 

June     30. 

15- 

2-50 

24-50 

19    2  f 

443,035 

cultivation.      The 

Sept.     30. 

12-25 

2-35 

24-75 

^5    7C 

charge   on    ware- 

Dec.     31. 

1270 

2-30 

24-95 

16    03 

housing  wheat  at 

1824.    March  31. 

12-90 

2-30 

25-40 

16    11 

Odessa    does    not 

June    30. 
Sept.     30. 
Dec.     31. 

IS- 
IS- 
13- 

2-30 
2-30 
2-30 

2510 
25-10 
24-50 

16    3f 
16    3  C 
16    7  3 

427,767 

exceed     2d.      per 
quarter  per  month. 

The  entire  expense  of  importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Odessa  to  London  may  be 
estimated  at  from  16s.  to  19s.  We  borrow,  from  the  valuable  evidence  of  J.  Schneider, 
Esq.  already  referred  to,  the  following  account,  which  states  in  detail  the  various  items 
of  expense.  —  (See  Table,  next  page.) 

The  price  free  on  board  is  estimated,  in  this  Table,  at  under  1 6s.,  being  no  less  than 
12s.  below  the  average  price  of  October  and  December,  1830,  as  returned  by  the  consul  ; 
but  notwithstanding,  if  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  London,  as  given  in  this 
statement,  6s.  of  duty,  and  allow  lOs.  for  its  supposed  inferiority  to  English  wheat,  its 
pnce  here,  when  thus  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  latter,  would  be  about  50s.  6d.  At 
present  (7th  of  October,  1833),  Odessa  wheat,  entered  for  home  consumption,  is  worth 
in  the  London  market  from  42s.  to  46s.  j  being  about  lOs.  below  the  average  of  En- 
ghsh  wheat. 

American  Corn  Trade.  —  The  prices  of  wheat  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may  be 
taken,  on  an  average,  at  from  37s.  to  40s.  a  quarter ;  and  as  the  cost  of  importing  a 
quarter  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  England  amounts  to  from  lOs.  to  12s.,  it 
IS  seen  that  no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  were  our  prices 
under  50s.  or  52s.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  prices  in  America  are  usually 
higher  than  in  the  Baltic;  so  that  but  little  can  be  brought  from  the  former,  except 
when  the  demand  is  sufficient  previously  to  take  off  the  cheaper  wheats  of  the  northern 
ports. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  are,  however,  comparatively  trifling;  it 
being  in  the  shape  of  flour  that  almost  all  their  exports  of  corn  are  made.  The  shipments 
ot  this  important  article  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  ports,  are  usually  very  large.  The  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Mexico,  BraziU 
U^ngiand,  and  France,  are  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  sent.  All  sorts  of  flour» 
whether  made  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.  exported  from  the  United  States,  must  pre- 
viously be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  law 
turther  directs,  that  the  barrels,  in  which  it  Is  shipped,  shall  be  of  certain  dimensions,  and 
that  each  barrel  shall  contain  1 96  lbs.  of  flour,  and  each  half  barrel  98  lbs.    The  inspector. 
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Pro  forma  Invoice  of  2,000  Chetwerts  of  Wheat  shipped  at  Odessa  for  London. 


2,000  chetwerts  wheat,  at  12  rs,  per  chet. 

Charges, 
Measuring  when  received,  at  5  cops,  per  chet. 
Ditto  when  shipped  9  — 

Duty  77  — 

Carriage  to  the  mole  18  —  - 

Lighterage  15  — 

Use  of  bags  10  _       - 

Brokerage,  |  per  cent,       ... 


Commission,  3  per  cent. 


Rs.  100 
180 
1,540 
360 
300 
200 
120 


Exchange  at  2-1  rs.  per  £  sterling 


Would  produce  1,450  Imperial  quarters,  to  cost  per  quarter 

Charges  in  London. 
Policy  duty  on  1,2(X)/.  at  \  per  cent. 
Insurance  on  1,150/.  at  il.  "-Is.  per  cent. 

Commission  do.  |  - 

Freight  on  1,453  quarters  wheat,  at  12s.  per  quarter 
Primage,  10  per  cent,        .  -  .  - 

Gratification       -  .  -  .  . 

Charterparty,  U. ;  Custom-house  entries,  10s. 

Metage  on  ship,  at  4s.  3gd.  per  last 

Lastage        .  .  -  -  - 

Lighterage  of  1,453  quarters  at  4d. 

Landing,  wharfage,  housing,  and  delivering,  at  9d. 

Rent  4  weeks,  at  5s.  per  100  quarters  per  week 

Metage,  &c.  ex  granary 


Estimated  charge  for  probable  damage  on  the  voyage 
Factorage  in  London       -  -  - 

Del  credere,  1  per  cent. 


27      3      0 
5    15      0 


Or  per  quarter 


Rs.  24,000 


{ 


2,800 


804 


Rs.  27,fi00 


ji"  1,150 


£     s.     d. 
0    15    10 


0 

15 

8 

1 

11 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^1    14      6 


havinff  ascertained  that  the  barrels  correspond  with  the  regulations  as  to  size,  weight,  &c., 
decides  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  :  the  first,  or  best  sort,  being  branded  Superfine;  the 
second,  Fine  ;  the  third.  Fine  Middlings;  and  the  fourth,  or  lowest  quality,  Middlings. 
Such  barrels  as  are  not  merchantable  are  marked  Bad;  and  their  exportation,  as  well  as 
the  exportation  of  those  deficient  in  weight,  is  prohibited.  Rye  flour  is  divided  into 
2  sorts,  being  either  branded  Superfine  Rye  Flour,  or  Fine  Rye  Flour.  Maize  flour  is 
branded  Indian  Meal;  flour  made  from  buck-wheat  is  branded  B.  Meal.  Indian  meal 
may  be  exported  in  hhds.  of  800  lbs.  Flour  for  home  consumption  is  not  subjected 
to  inspection.  The  inspection  must  take  place  af  the  time  and  place  of  exportation, 
under  a  penalty  of  5  dollars  per  barrel.  Persons  altering  or  counterfeiting  marks  or 
brands  forfeit  100  dollars ;  and  persons  putting  fresh  flour  into  barrels  already  niarked 
or  branded,  or  offering  adulterated  wheaten  flour  for  sale,  forfeit  in  either  case  5  dollars 

for  each  barrel.  -     ^t       -.r    i    ^    o        * 

The  fees  of  branding  were  reduced  in  1 832.  They  amount,  m  New  York,  to  3  cents 
for  each  hogshead,  and  1  cent  for  each  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  full  weight.  A  fine  of 
30  cents  is  levied  on  every  barrel  or  half  barrel  below  the  standard  weight,  exclusive  ot 
20  cents  for  every  pound  that  it  is  deficient. 

The  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.  enacts,  that  every  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  imported,  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  38^  gallons  of  wheat,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a  corresponding 
duty  (ante,  p.  418.).  Hence,  when  the  price  of  British  wheat  per  quarter  is  between 
52s.  and  53s.,  the  duty  on  the  barrel  of  flour  is  20s.  \0\d. ;  when  wheat  is  between  60s. 
and  61s.,  the  duty  on  flour  is  16s.  O^d.  ;  and  when  wheat  is  between  69s.  and  70s.,  the 
duty  on  flour  is  8s.  2|rf.*  ,  ,        •  •      « 

The  following  Tables,  derived  principally  from  private  but  authentic  sources,  give  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  foreign  corn  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years. 

*  There  is  a  Table  of  the  duties  on  flour,  according  to  the  variations  in  the  ?j'^^  ^l^f^}'^^^^^' '" 
the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Reuss  (p.  117.)  relating  to  the  trade  between  Great  Bntam  and  America. 
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L  —  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Flour  and  Grain  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  October  Ist, 
1821,  to  September  iiOth,  1831,  with  the  Prices  of  Flour  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn 
at  New  York. 


Years. 

Wheat  Flour. 

Rye  Flour. 

Com  Meal. 

Wheat. 

Indian  Com. 

Price  of  Wheat 
Flour  per 

Barrel  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Price  of  Wheat 
per  Bushel  at 
New  York. 

Price  of  Indian 

Bushel  at 
New  York. 

BarreU. 

Barrels. 

Barrel*. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Dolls,   cents. 

Dolls,  cents. 

DoUs.  cents. 

1831 

1,805,205 

19,049 

204,206 

405,^84 

566,761 

1     19 

0    70 

1830 

1,223,881 

26,298 

145,301 

45,289 

444,107 

4     98 

0     9S 

0     57 

18i>9 

831,3X5 

34,191 

173,775 

4,007 

897,656 

6    35 

1     38 

0    58 

1828 

860,809 

22,214 

174,639 

8,906 

704,902 

5    60 

1       8 

0    53 

1827 

865,491 

13,345 

131,041 

22,182 

978,664 

5    23 

0    97 

0    (y5 

1826 

857,820 

14,472 

158,625 

45,166 

505,381 

4    6.5 

0    90 

0    79 

1825 

813,906 

29,545 

187,285 

17,960 

869,644 

5     10 

1       4 

0    56 

1824 

996,792 

31,879 

152,723 

20,373 

779,297 

5    62 

1     15 

0    47 

1823 

756,702 

25,665 

141,501 

4,272 

749,034 

6    82 

1       5 

0    53 

1822 

827,865 

19,971 

148,288 

4,418 

509,098 

6    58 

0    90 

0    49 

1821 

1,056,119 

23,523 

131,669 

25,812 

607,277 

4    78 

0    89 

0    53 

IL  —  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Destination  of  Wheat  Flour  exported  from  the  United  States,  com- 
mencing  1st  of  October,  1821,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1831. 


Years. 

America.                   j                                       Europe. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

Total. 

British 

Gr.  Bri- 

Spain 
and  Por- 
tugal. 

Other 

N.  Amer. 
Prov. 

Indies. 

Amer. 

:tain  and 
Ireland. 

France. 

Madeira. 

Parts  of 
Europe. 

Parts. 

Parts. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ban  els. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barls. 

Barls. 

Barrels. 

1831 

150,645 

371,876 

319,616 

879,430 

23,991 

364 

12,811 

35,416 

2,751 

8,305 

1,805,205 

1830 

149,966 

281,256 

347,290 

326,182 

56,590 

10,222 

9,628 

36,924 

2,609 

5,214 

1,225,881 

1829 

91,088 

248,236 

235,591 

221,176 

17,464 

.509 

3,779 

14,959 

221 

4,362 

837,385 

18'J8 

86,680 

370,371 

308,110 

23,258 

6,266 

294 

4.061 

54,371 

1,737 

5,662 

860,809 

1827 

107,420 

362,674 

271,524 

53,129 

19 

4,293 

5,171 

52,114 

4,909 

7,238 

865,491 

1S26 

72,904 

433,094 

285,563 

18,357 

275 

504 

6,119 

27,716 

5,403 

7,885 

857,820 

1825 

30,780 

429,760 

252,786 

27,272 

102 

730 

3,597 

55,818 

7,623 

15,438 

813,906 

1824 

39,191 

424,3.--.9 

357,372 

70,873 

426 

939 

25,851 

47,449 

3,883 

6,439 

996,792 

1823 

29,681 

442,468 

198,256 

4,252 

51 

62,387 

4,752 

2,088 

903 

11,864 

756,702 

1822 

89,840 

436,849 

2li,or>9 

12,096 

228 

25,104 

21,315 

976 

3,929 

26,429 

827,865 

1821 

131,035 

551,396 

156,888 

94,541 

1,175 

71,958 

26,5n 

9,074 

3,123 

10,357 

1,056,119 

Owing  to  the  diminished  demand  in  England,  the  exports  in  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1835, 
fell  considerably  under  the  level  of  the  2  preceding  years,  being  only  864,919  barrels,  valued  at  4,880,623 
dollars.  There  were  exported,  during  the  same  year,  88,304  bushels  of  wheat,  and  451,230  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  —  {Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833.) 


Mr.  Reuss  gives  (p.  120.)  the  following  pro  forma  account  of  the  expenses  attending  the  importation  of 
a  cargo  of  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  New  York,  supposing  it  to  cost  1  doll.  12  cents  a  bushel,  which  is 
about  its  average  price. 


5,000  bushels,  at  1  dol.  12  cents  per  bushel 
Winnowing,  measuring,  and  deUvery 

on  board  -  -  -     150-00 

Brokerage,  J  per  cent.  -  -       28-00 

Insurance,  6,000  dols.  at  1 J  per  cent.       90-00 


Commission,  5  per  cent. 


Exchange,  1 10  per  cent.    L. 
L.  s.  d.    L.  s.   d. 
Freight,  125  tons  at  15*.  per 
ton  -  -  9.-5  15  0 

Primage,  5  p.  cent.  4  13  9 

Entry,  officer's  fees,  and  city  dues       -    1  10    0 
Metage  from  the  ship  at  2s.  8d.  per 
last  of  lOqrs.  -  -    6  18    4 


117  7 


Dollars. 
5,600-00 


L.    !.    d. 
Brought  forward         -        117    7     1 
Petty  charges,  at  Is.  per  last  of  10  qrs.    2  12    0 
Lighterage  and  porterage  to  granary, 

9d.  per  quarter  -  -  19  10    0 

Granary  rent  and  fire  insurance,  say 

4  weeks,  at  2».  per  100  qrs.  per  week  2  2  0 
Turning,  at  2s.  per  100  quarters  -  0  10  6 
Metage  and  porterage  to  the  granary, 

at  4s.  per  100  quarters  -  -  10  8  0 
Do.  do.  from  the  do.  at  5*.  per  qr.  11  16  8 
Postage  and  stamps  -  -17  0 
Factorage,  Is.  per  quarter  -  26  0  0 
Commission,  2i  per  cent.l 
Guarantee,  1  —  J>4ipercent.6.'5  0  11 
Interest,         1  —      J  


In  London. 

103-06  quarters  Winchester  measure,  equal  to 
100  quarters  Imperial. 

5,000  bushels  Winchester  measure,  equal  to 
604  quarters  Imperial  measure,  costing 
49s.  9^(f.  per  quarter  in  bond - - 


1,505  14    2 


The  usual  price  of  wheat  in  Canada,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  English  market,  is  about  40s.  f. 
quarter ;  but  taking  it  as  low  as  35s.,  if  we  add  to  this  12s.  a  quarter  as  the  expenses  of  carriage  and  ware- 
housing, it  will  make  its  price  in  Liverpool,  ^vhen  delivered  to  the  consumer,  47s. ;  and  being  spring 
wheat,  it  is  not  so  valuable,  by  about  6s.  a  quarter,  as  English  wheat.  The  duty  on  corn  imported  from 
a  British  colony  being,  when  the  home  price  is  under  67s.,  only  5s.,  it  is  suspected  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
flour  brought  from  Canada  has  been  really  furnished  by  the  United  States.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  in 
the  present  year  (1833)  wheat  has  been  sent  from  Archangel  to  Canada,  in  the  view  (as  is  alleged)  of  its 
being  re.shipped,  under  the  low  duty,  to  British  ports;  the  saving  of  duty  being  supposed  sufficient  to 
countervail  the  cost  of  a  double  voyage  across  the  Atlantic !  But  grain  from  the  colonics  is  not  admitted 
into  England  at  the  low  duty,  without  the  exporters  subscribing  a  declaration  that  it  is  the  produce  of 
«uch  colonies ;  any  wilful  inaccuracy  in  such  document  being  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  corn  so 
imported,  and  of  100/.  of  penalty  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  corn,  flour,  &c.  must  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  subscribed  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  see  how  the  importers  of  Russian  corn  into  Canada  are  to  succeed  in  getting  it  shipped 
for  England  as  colonial  com :  and  we  believe  that  most  of  it  will  go  to  the  West  Indies. 
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Account  of  all  Corn  and  Flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada,  during  the  Five  Years  ending 
with  1832 ;  specifying  the  Quantities  in  each  Year.— (Par/.  Faper,  No.  206.  Sess,  1832.) 


Com  and  Flour. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1852. 

Wheat 

««.      bus. 
14,415    4 

Qrt.      but. 
4,055    5 

Qrs.      but, 
58,963    6 

Qrs.      but. 

189,885    1 

209    5 

3,750    2 

461     6 

Qrs.      bus. 

88.686    6 

0    2 
8    0 

Oats 
Peas 
Indian  corn 

Total  of  corn 

Wheat  meal  or  flour 

Oatmeal 

Indian  meal 

580    0 

1,868    3 

5    0 

61    4 

1,616    2 

7    0 

1,223    1 
1424    6 

16,868    7 

5,740    3 

61,611    5 

194,306    6 

88,695    0 

Cnt.     qrs.  Ibt. 
16,571    0  27 

Ctvl.      qrt.  Oa. 
5,579     1     0 

1    3  '6 

Cnt.      qrs.  lbs. 

61,904    3  13 
519    1  13 

Crvt.       qrs.  lbs. 

96,039    1  14 
142    0  24 

885    0  15 

Crvt.      qrs.  Ihs. 

48,809    2  27 
1    2  13 

Total  of  meal  and  flour 

" 

16,571     0  27 

5,581    0    6 

62,424    0  26 

97,066    2  25 

48,811     1  1^ 

Inferences  from  the  above  Review  of  Prices.  —  We  may,  we  think,  satisfactorily  con- 
clude, from  this  pretty  lengthened  review  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  corn  trade,  that  in 
the  event  of  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  into  our  markets  being  abolished, 
it  could  not,  in  ordinary  years,  be  imported  for  less  than  46«.  or  47s.  a  quarter.  But 
taking  it  so  low  as  44s.,  it  is  plain  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being  charged  with  a 
duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  be  sold  for  less  than  50s.  or  51s. 

Now,  it  appears,  from  the  account  No.  III.  page  423.,  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1832,  amounted  to 
61s.  8frf.  a  quarter;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  crops  from  1826  to  1831  were 
very  deficient,  and  that  the  importations  in  those  years  were  unusually  large.  But 
without  taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  it  is  clear,  from  the  previous  statements, 
that  the  opening  of  the  ports  under  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.  could  not  occasion  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  9s.  or  10s.  a  quarter  in  the  prices  of  the  last  10  years;  and  not  more 
than  7s.  or  8s.  on  the  prices  of  last  year  (1832). 

We  feel  pretty  confident  that  these  statements  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  they  show, 
conclusively,  how  erroneous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  corn  laws, 
and  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  importation,  under  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7s.,  would  throw 
a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  lands  into  pasture,  and  cause  a  ruinous  decline 
in  the  price  of  corn.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1802, 
1803,  and  1804, — years  of  decided  agricultural  improvement, — was  exactly  61s. 
a  quarter,  being  almost  identical  with  its  price  during  the  last  10  years;  while  the  re- 
duction of  taxation,  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the  various  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  agriculture  since  1804,  must  enable  corn  to  be  raised  from  the  same 
soils  at  a  less  expense  now  than  in  that  year.  It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  1823  was  by 
any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  the  farmers;  and  yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
then  only  51s.  9c?.,  being  rather  less  than  its  probable  average  price  under  the  system  we 
have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  farmers  may,  therefore,  take  courage. 
Their  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  restrictive  regulations  ;  but  is  the  effect  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  which  belongs  to  them,  of  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges, 
and  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers  of  their  produce.  The  unbounded 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  but  the  most 
worthless  soils,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up  ;  and  would,  consequently, 
have  but  a  very  slight  effect  on  rent ;  while  it  would  be  in  other  respects  supremely 
advantageous  to  the  landlords,  whose  interests  are  closely  identified  with  those  of  the 
pther  classes. 

COTTON  (Ger.  Baumwolle ;  Du.  Katoen,  Boomwol;  Da.  BomuU ;  Sw.  BomuU  ; 
Fr.  Coton;  It.  Cotone,  Bambagia ;  Sp.  Algodon ;  Port.  Algoddo;  Rus.  Chlohtschataja 
humaga ;  Pol.  Bavjelna  ;  Lat.  Gossypium,  Bombax ;  Arab.  Kutun  ;  Sans.  Kapasa  ;  Hind. 
Ruhi  ;  Malay,  Kapas),  a  species  of  vegetable  wool,  the  produce  of  the  Gossypium  herba- 
ceum,  or  cotton  shrub,  of- which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  found  growing  naturally 
in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted, 
and  has  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Europe. 

Cotton  is  distinguished  in  commerce  by  its  colour,  and  the  length,  strength,  and  fine- 
ness of  its  fibre.  White  is  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of  secondary  quality. 
Yellow,  or  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  not  the  effect  of  accidental  wetting  or  inclement 
seasons,  is  considered  as  indicating  greater  fineness. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  raw  cotton  in  the  market,  their  names  being  principally 
derived  from  the  places  whence  they  are  brought.  They  are  usually  classed  under  the 
denominations  of  long  and  short  stapled.  The  best  of  the  first  is  the  sea-island  cotton,  or 
that  brought  from  the  shores  of  Georgia ;  but  its  qualities  differ  so  much,  that  the  price  ■ 
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of  the  finest  specimens  is  often  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  inferior.  The  superior 
samples  of  Brazil  cotton  are  reckoned  among  the  long  stapled.  The  upland  or  bowed 
Georgia  cotton  forms  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  short  stapled  class.  All  the 
cottons  of  India  are  short  stapled. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  wool  are  held  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  statement  of  thei)-  prices  in  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1833. 
The  inferiority  of  Bengal  and  Surat  cotton  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  defective  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared;  but  Mr.  Horace  H.  Wilson  doubts > whether  it  can  be  grown  in 
India  of  a  better  kind.  The  raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  consumed  on  the  spot. 

Prices  of  Cotton  in  Liverpool,  1st  November,  1833. 


d.          d. 

d.          d. 

Sea-island,  stained  and  saw-ginn'd  - 

8    to  12 

Alabama  and  Mobile,  good  fair 

8|  to    9f 

9|  -  m 

inferior 

12^  —  13 

good     - 

middling     -         -           - 

13    _  13i 

Upland,  inferior 

sf-  ^ 

fair,  clean,  not  fine 

I3i  _  14 

middling        -           .            - 

good,  clean,  &  rather  fine 

14i  —  15i 

fair           . 

I'z  n 

fine  and  clean 

16    -  20 

good  fair        .           .           - 

New  Orleans,  inferior 

75-    85 
81—    8f 

good        -               .               - 

91  -  10^ 

middling 

Egyptian           .... 

13  —  13* 
9f  —  llf 
9    -  10^ 

fair 

8f  —    9- 

Pernambuco           -                -            . 

good  fair 

9*  —    9f 
9h  —  10| 

Bahia            -                -                .         - 

good 

Maranham           ... 

fz'k 

very  choice  gin  marks 

11 '  -  12 

Demerara        «               ... 

Alabama  and  Mobile,  inferior  - 

7A  —    71 

West  India        .        .             -           - 

middling 

8    -    8| 
8f-    8| 

Carthagena           ... 

7    -    8 

fair 

Surat          _               -               -           . 

4f-    U 

A  small  quantity  of  very  superior  cotton  has  been  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. Herodotus  mentions  (lib.  iii.  c.  106.)  that  in  India  there  are  wild  trees  that 
produce  a  sort  of  wool  superior  to  that  of  sheep,  and  that  the  natives  dress  themselves  in 
cloth  made  of  it. —  (See,  to  the  same  effect,  Arrian  Indie,  c.  16.  p.  582.)  The  manu- 
facture obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning  in  Europe  till  last  century. 

1 .  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture.  —  The  rapid  growth  and  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry.  Our  command  of  the 
finest  wool  naturally  attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  paved  the 
way  for  that  superiority  in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since  attained  :  but  when  we  im- 
dertook  the  cotton  manufacture,  we  had  comparatively  few  facilities  for  its  prosecution, 
and  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  raw  material  was  produced  at  an 
immense  distance  from  our  shores ;  and  in  Hindostan  and  China  the  inhabitants  had 
arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emidated  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to  set  com- 
petition at  defiance.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we 
have  overcome  all  these  difficulties  —  that  neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in 
Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  those  who  buy  their  cotton ;  and  who,  after  carrying  it 
5,000  miles  to  be  manufactured,  carry  back  the  goods  to  them.  This  is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  mechanical  genius :  and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary,  our  superiority 
is  not  the  late  result  of  a  long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and  inventions ;  on  the  con-r 
trary,  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  few  years.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  British  cotton  manufactory  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  now  forms  the 
principal  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  —  affording  an  advantageous  field  for  the 
accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workmen !  The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
have  been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power :  they  have  conr 
tributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy 
derived  from  the  cotton  manufacture  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful 
contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would  have 
crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  people. 

The  precise  period  when  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into  England  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  The 
first  authentic  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  Traffic,  pub- 
lished in  1641,  where  it  is  stated,  "  The  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also 
herein  remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the 
yarne  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  returne  the  same  again  into  Ireland 
to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that 
comes  first  from  Cvprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into 
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fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffes,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where 
the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at 
far  easier  termes,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."  —  (Orig.  ed.  p.  32.) 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  mention  is  frequently  made  by  previous  writers,  and  in  acts  of  the 
legislature  passed  at  a  much  earlier  period  *,  of  "  Manchester  cottons,"  «  cotton  velvets," 
"  fustians,"  &c.  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  articles  were  wholly  composed  of  wool,  and 
had  most  probably  been  denominated  cottons  from  their  having  been  prepared  in  imi- 
tation of  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  from  India  and  Italy. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into  Great  Britain  down  to  the 
comparatively  late  period  of  1773,  the  weft,  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web,  only,  were 
of  cotton  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  consisting  wholly  of  linen  yarn,  principally 
imported  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  manufacture,  the  weavers, 
dispersed  in  cottages  throughout  the  country,  furnished  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
with  the  warp  and  weft  for  their  webs,  and  carried  them  to  market  when  they  were 
finished:  but  about  1760,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The  Manchester  merchants 
began  about  that  time  to  send  agents  into  the  country,  who  employed  weavers,  whom  they 
supplied  with  foreign  or  Irish  linen  yarn  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  being 
carded  and  spun,  by  means  of  a  common  spindle  or  distaff,  in  the  weaver's  own  family, 
was  then  used  for  weft.  A  system  of  domestic  manufacture  was  thus  established ;  the 
junior  branches  of  the  family  being  employed  in  the  carding  and  spinning  of  the  cotton, 
while  its  head  was  employed  in  weaving,  or  in  converting  the  linen  and  cotton  yarn  into 
cloth.  This  system,  by  relieving  the  weaver  from  the  necessity  of  providing  himself 
with  linen  yarn  for  warp  and  raw  cotton  for  weft,  and  of  seeking  customers  for  his  cloth 
when  finished,  and  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  employment  with  greater  regularity, 
was  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  system  that  had  been  previously  followed ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  clear  that  the  impossibility  of  making  any  considerable  division  among 
the  different  branches  of  a  manufacture  so  conducted,  or  of  prosecuting  them  on  a  large 
scale,  added  to  the  interruption  given  to  the  proper  business  of  the  weavers,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  the  patches  of  ground  which  they  generally  occu- 
pied, opposed  invincible  obstacles  to  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  this  mode. 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  an- 
nually imported  into  Great  Britain,  at  an  average  of  the  Jive  years  ending  with  1 705, 
amounted  to  only  1,170,881  lbs.  The  accounts  of  the  imports  of  cotton  from  1720  to 
1770  have  not  been  preserved;  but  until  the  last  2  or  3  years  of  that  period  the 
manufacture  increased  very  slowly,  and  was  of  very  trifling  amount.  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Manchester,  who  had  the  best  means  of  being  accurately  informed  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  entire  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.  in  1760,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  only  200,000Z.  a  year, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  quite  inconsiderable :  but  in  1 767,  a  most 
ingenious  person,  James  Hargraves,  a  carpenter  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  invented 
the  spinning  jenny.  At  its  first  invention,  this  admirable  machine  enabled  eight  threads 
to  be  spun  with  the  same  facility  as  one  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  such  per- 
fection, that  a  little  girl  was  able  to  work  no  fewer  than  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  spindles. 

The  jenny  was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  for  weft,  being  unable  to  give 
to  the  yarn  that  degree  of  firmness  and  hardness  which  is  required  in  the  longitudinal 
threads  or  warp :  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  after  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the 
spinning-frame,  —  that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  which  spins  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  ma- 
chine with  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  principle  on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  turned  by  means  of  machinery.  The 
lower  roller  of  each  pair  is  furrowed  or  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is 
covered  with  leather,  to  make  them  take  a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If  there  were  only  one 
pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton  passed  between  them  would  be  drawn 
forward  by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers,  but  it  would  merely  undergo  a  certain  degree  i 
of  compression  from  their  action.  No  sooner,  however,  has  the  carding,  or  roving,  as  it  \ 
is  technically  termed,  begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  than  it  is  received 
by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with  (as  the  case  may  be)  3,  4,  or 
5  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  admirable  contrivance,  the  roving  is 
drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  the  desired  degree  of  tenuity ;  a  twist  being  given  to  it  by  the 
adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  fly  of  the  common  flax-wheel  to  the  machinery. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  constructed  his  famous  spin-  | 
ning  frame.      It  is  obvious  that  it  is  radically  and  completely  different  from  the  previous  | 

*  In  an  act  of  5  &  6  Edw.  6.  (1552),  entitled,  for  the  true  making  of  woollbn  cloth,  it  is  ordered,  "  That 
all  cottons  called  Manchester,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  cottons,  full  wrought  for  sale,  shall  be  in  length," 
&c.    This  proves  incontestably,  that  what  were  then  called  cottons  were  made  wholly  of  wool. 
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methods  of  spinning,  either  by  the  common  hand-wheel  or  distaff,  or  by  the  jenny,  which 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  common  wheel.  Spinning  by  rollers  was  an  entirely 
original  idea;  and  it  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most  —  the  profound  and  fortunate 
sagacity  which  led  to  so  great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and  address  by  which 
it  was  so  speedily  perfected,  and  reduced  to  practice.* 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  patent,  in  1785,  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture  has  been  most  rapid. 
The  mule-jenny  —  so  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  spinning 
frame  —  invented  by  Mr.  Crompton,  and  the  potver-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  are  machines  that  have  had  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  manufacture  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  introduction,  and  of  innumerable  other  inventions  and  im- 
provements, the  prices  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  have  gone  on  progressively  diminishing. 
But  as  the  demand  for  cottons  has  been,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  cheapness,  extended 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  value  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  are  now  decidedly  greater  than  at  any  previous  period. 

2.  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool.  Countries  whence  it  is  imported.  Prices,  Duties,  §*c.  —  The 
following  Tables  have  been  partly  taken  from  official  documents,  and  partly  from  the 
accounts  of  merchants  of  great  experience.  We  believe  they  may  be  relied  on  as  ap- 
proaching as  near  to  accuracy  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  in  such  matters. 

Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  from  1781  to  1812, 

both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Lbs. 

Lb). 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1781 

5,198,778 

96,788' 

1797 

23,354,371 

609,058 

1782 

11,828,039 

421,229 

1798 

31,880,641 

601,139 

1783 

9,735,663 

177,626 

1799 

43,379,278 

844,671 

1784 

11,482,083 

201,845 

1800 

56,010,732 

4,416,610 

1785 

18,400,384 

407,496 

1801 

56,004,305 

1,860,872 

1786 

19,475,020 

323,153 

1802 

60,345,600 

3,730,480 

1787 

23,250,268 

1,073,381 

1803 

53,812,284 

1,561,053 

1788 

20,467,436 

853,146 

1804 

61,867,329 

503,171   ■ 

1789 

32,576,023 

297,837 

1805 

59,682,406 

804,243 

1790 

31,447,605 

844,154 

1806 

58,176,283 

651,867 

1791 

28,706,675 

363,442 

1807 

74,925,306 

2,176,943          1 

1792 

34,907,497 

1,485,465 

1808 

43,605,982 

1,644,867 

1793 

19,040,929 

1,171,566 

1809 

92,812,282 

4,351,105 

1794 

24,358,567 

1,349,950 

1810 

132,488,935 

8,787,109 

1795 

26,401,340 

1,193,737 

1811 

91,576,535 

1,266,867 

1796 

32,126,357 

694,962 

1812 

63,025,936 

1,740,912 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Great  Britain,  of  the  Stocks  on  hand  on  the  31st  of 
December,  of  the  Annual  and  Weekly  Delivery  for  Consumption,  the  Amount  of  the  Crops  of 
Cotton  in  North  America,  and  the  Average  Price  of  Uplands,  each  Year  from  1814  to  1832,  both 
inclusive.  —  tFurnished  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mincing  Lane ) 


Total  Imports 

Stock  in  the 

Total  DeUveries 

Estimated 

Amount  of 

Average 

Years. 

into  Great 

Ports, 

for  Consump- 

weekly 

Crop  in 

Price  of 

Britain. 

31st  of  December. 

tion. 

Consumption. 

North  America. 

Uplands. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

-.           Lbs. 

Per  lb. 

1814 

73,728,000 

22,272,000 

80,640,000 

1,664,000 

28rf. 

1815 

96,200,000 

22,360,000 

85,800,000 

1,612,000 

20|d. 

1816 

97,310,000 

22,355,000 

88,631,000 

1,709,500 

.  No  correct 
returns. 

18irf. 

1817 

126,240,000 

31,034,000 

108,356,000 

2,051,400 

20rf. 

1818 

173,940,000 

85,800,000 

111,800,000 

•    2,132,000 

20d. 

1X19 

137,592,000 

88,452,000 

108,864,000 

2,116,800 

ISirf. 

1820 

^47,576,000 

103,458,000 

125,646,000 

2,322,000 

lUd. 

1821 

126,420,000 

106,800,000 

126,420,000 

2,476,800 

110,940,000 

9i(i. 

1822 

141,510,000 

76,362,000 

144,180,000 

2,750,100 

121,485,000 

8id. 

1823 

183,700,000 

105,875,000 

147,125,000 

3,025,000 

136,125,000 

8id. 

1824 

147,420,000 

64,428,000 

174,174,000 

3,166,800 

152,880,000 

8id 

1825 

244,360,000 

123,968,000 

169,264,000 

3,456,000 

169,860,000 

Uid. 

1826 

170,520,000 

100,548,000 

164,640,000 

3,410,400 

211,680,000 

6id. 

1.827 

264,330,000 

134,244,000 

211,167,000 

3,801,600 

285,120,000 

6id. 

1828 

222,750,000 

120,582,000 

217,701,000 

4,158,000 

213,840,000 

6ld. 

1829 

218,324,000 

84,966,000 

221,676,000 

4,263,000 

2.55,780,000 

Bid. 

1830 

259,856,W)0 

95,360,000 

242,000,000 

4,768,000 

292,040,000 

1831 

280,080,000 

84,090,000 

257,500,000 

5,047,700 

311,655,000 

b%d 

1832 

270,690,000 

73,560,000 

259,980,000 

5,330,500 

296,245,000 

6|rf! 

*  There  is,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright.  The  question  as  to  his  merit  as  an  original  discoverer  is  still  undecided.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers,  revolving  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Paul,  so  early  as  1738.  —  (See  the  excellent  Account  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,  by  Edward  Raines,  jun.,  Esq.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  inventors  had  been 
able  to  give  effect  to  their  hai)py  idea,  and  all  traces  of  the  invention  seem  to  have  been  lost.  The  stato- 
ments  in  the  case  printed  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  and  his  partners  in  1782,  show,  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  attempts  made  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  to  spin  by  machinery ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  principle  on  which  these  attempts  had  been  made,  or  that  he  had  seen  the 
patent  referred  to.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  he  had.  But  admitting  this 
to  be  the  case,  it  detracts  but  little  from  the  substantial  merits  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  If  the  idea  of 
spinning  by  rollers  did  not  spring  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  he  was,  at  all  events,  the  first  who  made 
it  available  in  practice ;  arid  showed  how  it  might  be  rendered  a  most  prolific  source  of  wealth. 
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In  1786,  the  supplies  of  cotton  \vool  were  derived  from  the  following  sources :  — 


From  the  British  West  Indies 

French  and  Spanish  colonies 
Dutch  colonies 
Portuguese  colonies 
Smyrna  and  Turkey 


Lbs. 

-  5,800,000 

-  5,500,000 

-  1,600,000 

-  2,000,000 

-  5,000,000 


19,900,000  lbs. 
or  about  66,000  bales. — A^.  B.   The  bale  or  package  is  of  various  magnitudes  j  but  may, 
at  an  average,  be  estimated  at  from  300  to  310  lbs. 

Previously  to  1790,  North  America  did  not  supply  us  with  a  single  pound  weight  of 
raw  cotton.  After  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  cotton  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  it  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  now  forms  the  principal 
staple  production  of  the  United  States.  American  cotton  is  generally  known  by  the 
names  of  sea-island,  upland,  New  Orleans,  and  Alabama.  The  first  is  the  finest  cotton 
imported  into  Britain.  It  grows  on  small  sandy  islands  contiguous  to  the  shores  of 
Georgia,  and  on  the  low  grounds  along  the  sea.  The  upland  grows  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  is  so  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  seed,  that  it  was  for  a  considerable 
period  not  worth  cultivating.  But  the  genius  of  Mr.  Whitney,  who  invented  a  machine 
which  separates  the  wool  from  the  seed  with  the  greatest  facility,  has  done  for  the  planters 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia  what  the  genius  of  Arkwright  did  for  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire.  Before  Mr.  Whitney's  invention,  in  1793,  very  little  upland  was  produced, 
and  none  was  exported  from  the  United  States.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his  machine 
been  constructed,  than  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of  cotton  became  the  principal  object 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  and  the  exports  have  increased  to  upwards 
of  100,000,000  lbs.  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  cottons  are  so  called  from  the  ports 
whence  they  are  shipped.  At  present,  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  exceed  300,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ' 


Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ended 
50th  of  September,  1832,  specifying  the;Countries  to  which  Exports  were  made,  with  the  Quantities  and 
their  Values  sent  to  each. 


WTiither  .exported. 

Sea-island. 

Other  Kinds 
of  Cotton. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

Sea-island. 

Other  ICinds 
of  Cotton. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

Russia 

838,951 

87,973 

France  on  the 

Sweden       and 

Atlantic 

1,276,004 

67,722,972 

6,931,564 

Norway 

. 

699,002 

75,711 

France   on  the 

Denmark 

. 

305,450 

27,812 

Mediterranean 

- 

8,468,831 

791,311 

Holland 

_ 

3,920,016 

392,430 

Spain     on    the 

England 

7,011,235 

210,196,428 

21,262,900 

Atlantic 

. 

1,296,474 

142,924 

Scotland 

319,994 

10,674,457 

1,088,343 

Spain     on    the 
Mediterranean 

Ireland 

805,158 

77,807 

987,401 

93,491 

Gibraltar 

_ 

492,778 

42,537 

Cuba 

. 

335,900 

17,660 

British  E.  Indies 

136,140 

20,420 

Italy  and  Malta 

. 

580,974 

51,606 

British  W.Indies 

376 

41 

Trieste  and  other 

Brit.  American 

Austrian  ports 

. 

1,654,775 

179,402 

colonies 
Hanse  Towns, 

&c. 

- 

36,171 

4,298 

Europe  generally 

- 

380,513 

33,353 

. 

4,075,122 

403,099 

Total       - 

8,743,373 

313,471,749 

31,724,682 

{Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February,  1833,  p.  218.) 

Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  &c.  are,  after  the  United  States,  the  countries  that 
furnish  the  largest  supplies  of  cotton  for  exportation. 

Of  288,674,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831, 
219,333,000  lbs.  were  from  the  United  States,  31,695,000  lbs.  from  Brazil,  25,805,000 lbs. 
from  the  East  Indies,  7,7 14,000  lbs.  from  Egypt,  2,401,000  lbs.  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  334,000  lbs.  from  Columbia,  366,000  lbs.  from  Turkey  and  Continental  Greece, 
344,000  lbs.  from  Malta,  &c (Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  past  to  levy  a  duty  on  cotton  wool,  when  im- 
ported. The  policy  of  such  a  duty  is  very  questionable ;  and  it  would  be  quite  in- 
tolerable, were  it  not  kept  at  a  low  rate.  For  a  number  of  years  previously  to  1831,  it 
amounted  (on  foreign  cotton)  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  but,  in  order  to  make  up,  in 
part,  at  least,  for  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  printed  cottons 
—  (see  Calico),  it  was  raised  in  that  year  to  5s.  lOd.  a  cwt.  Such  a  duty  would  have 
materially  affected  the  imports  of  the  inferior  species  of  cotton,  and  the  price  of  coarse 
goods  ;  and  being,  in  consequence,  justly  objected  to,  it  was  reduced  last  session  (1833) 
to  2s.  lid.  a  cwt.  The  duty  on  cotton  from  a  British  possession  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  being  only  4c?.  a  cwt.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  the 
duties  on  cotton  produced  449,760/. 

The  subjoined  statement  is  taken  from  the  circidar  of  George  Holt  and  Co.,  eminent 
cotton  brokers  at  Liverpool,  dated  3 1st  of  December,  1832.    It  contains  some  additional 
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and  instructive  details.     Its  near  agreement  with  the  previous  statements  affords  a  strong 
proof  of  their  and  its  accuracy. 

Statement  of  the  Consumption,  Exportation,  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  different  Sorts  of  Cotton  Wool, 
from  1824  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


Average    weekly     con- 
sumption. 
Upland 

Orleans  and  Tennesse 
Sea-island 

Total  United  States 

K^^ India      "  -          '. 
Demerara,  West  In-" 
dia,  &c.     - 

Total        - 
Packages  annually  con-' 
Bumed 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

4,212 

e       2,298 

754 

.3,713 

2,442 
360 

5,783 

2,713 

369 

4,241 

3,940 

673 

4,990 

4,210 

635 

5,."504 

3,788 

539 

460 

5,241 

5,800 

517 

6,219 

5,321 

519 

7,264 

2,890 

362 

644 

473 

6,515 
2,502 

891 
1,096 

627 

6,865 

1,188 

975 

489 

308 

8,854 

1,815 

1,142 

664 

502 

9,835 

738 
380 

9,631 

3,094 

485 

658 

463 

10,668 

3,602 

508 

940 

284 

11,558 

t3,294 

619 

765 

260 

12,059 
2,843 

i,fil 

196 

11,633 

11,531 

9,825 

12,977 

14,080 

14,331 

16,002 

16,496 

17,140 

604,900 

599,600 

510,900 

674,800 

732,200 

745,200 

832,100 

857,800 

891,300 

Average     weinht     of  I 
packages   consumed. 

273 

278 

294 

297 

297 

294 

298 

306 

311 

Weekly     consumption } 

in  j,ackages,  average  * 

'     10,213 

10,316 

9,288 

12,194 

13,471 

13,551 

15,333 

16,230 

17,140 

Average     weight     of" 
packages     imported, 
in  lbs. 

266 

270 

295 

303 

293 

297 

300 

310 

319 

Packages  exported 
Lbs.   weight    annually"] 

53,600 

72,800 

95i000 

69,100 

63,700 

118,100 

33,400 

74,600 

67,100 

iiiported,  in  millions' 

>          1437 

222-4 

171-5 

271-1 

219-8 

221-8 

261-2 

280-5 

287-8 

Lbs.weight  consumed,do 
Lbs.  weight  in   ports,  1 

.•51st  of  Dec.            do. 
Lbs.   weight   in  Great 

Britain                    do.J 

165-2 

166-8 

150-2 

197-2 

217-9 

219-2 

247-6 

262-7 

276-9 

64-0 
80-3 

107-0 
115-5 

89-0 
110-9 

129-2 
164-8 

112-7 
147-0 

80-8 
115-5 

91-4 
118-8 

81-3 
114-4 

76-5 
103-7 

Average  price  per  lb. 
of  uplands  in  Liver- 

.         Sid. 

lV6d. 

6id. 

6id. 

6-id. 

5|rf. 

6-9<i. 

6<J. 

6-6d. 

Do.        do.         Pemams 
Do.        do.         Surats 

11-6J. 
6-6d. 

\5-\d. 

8-9(/. 

'm. 

9-id. 
51d. 

S-4d 
4-6d. 

I'd'!' 

l5^- 

lit 

9d. 
5rf. 

We  subjoin,  from  Burns*  Glance,  a  tabular  statement,  annually  published  at  Man- 
chester, and  admitted  to  be  drawn  up  with  great  care,  an  account  of  the  cotton  spun  in 
Great  Britain  in  1832,  and  how  that  spun  in  England  was  disposed  of,  with  several 
other  interesting  particulars. 


Statement  of  Cotton  spun  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1832,  and  the  Quantity  of  Yarn  produced;  showing 
also  the  Quantity  spun  in  England,  and  how  disposed  of. 


Average 

Weight  ofBags 

in  lbs. 


Total  Weight  in  lbs. 


Weekly  Consumption 
of  Bags. 


345 
180 
220 
300 
330 
310 


American  cotton               -  -  615,402 

Brazil  ditto               -           -  -  135,298 

Egyptian  ditto                   -  -  45,864 

West  India  ditto               -  -  6,454 

East  India  ditto                -  -  55,416 

Taken  from  inland  stock  -  33,160 

Total  number  of  bags  consumed 

Allowed  for  loss  in  spinning  If  oz.  per  lb. 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England  and  Scotland  ^   - 

Deduct  yarn  spun  in  Scotland  -  -  i  - 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England                  -  .     - 

How  disposed  of. 

Exported  in  yarn,  during  the  year              -              -  - 

—  thread                  -                  -                  "  " 

—  manufactured  goods                  -               -  - 
Estimated  quantity  of  yarn  sent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Exported  in  mixed  manufactures,  not  stated  in  the  above  1 

named  articles,  consumed  in  cotton  banding,  healds,  candle  \ 
and  lamp  wick,  wadding,  and  loss  in  manufacturing  goods  J 
Balance  left  for  home  consumption  and  stock 


212,313,690 
24,353,640 
10,090,080 
1,936,200 
18,287,280 
10,279,600 


11,834-34 

2,601  -46 

882-00 

124-06 

1,065-36 

637-36 


277,260,490 
30,325,366 


17,146-02 


246,935,124 
24,338,217 

222,596,907 


71,662,850 
1,041,273 

61,251,380 
5,700,000 

12,000,000 

70,941,404 


222,596,907 


This  annual  quantity  of  222,596,907  lbs.  gives  a  weekly  supply  of  4,280,709  lbs.  Mr.  Burns  estimate* 
the  quantity  spun  per  spindle,  per  week,  at  8i  oz.,  making  the  total  number  of  spindles  employed  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  1832,  7,949,208.  Those  employed  in  Scotland,  during  the  same  year,  are  estimated, 
in  the  same  way,  at  881,020.  Mr.  Bums  further  calculates  the  number  of  looms  employed  in  England 
and  Wales  at  203,703.  The  consumption  of  flour  in  the  manufacture  is  much  greater  than  any  one  not 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  would  readily  suppose.  The  average  quantity  required  for  each  loom  is 
estimated  at  4  lbs.  per  week ;  making  the  total  annual  consumption,  in  England  and  Wales,  42,301,584  lbs., 
or  215,824  barrels  of  196  lbs.  each  I 


!       We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cook  for  the  following 
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Account  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  principal  Continental  Ports  in  1830, 

1831,  and  1832.  and  of  the 

Stocks  on  hand  in  these  Years. 

Imports. 

Stock,  31st  of  December.                   j 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

France 

87,360,000 

65,517,900 

78,198,600 

18,375,000 

10,743,000 

6,600,000 

Trieste 

12,705,000 

19,782,900 

25,799,500 

2,640,000 

2,590,000 

2,490,600 

Genoa 

2,511,000 

4,110,000 

5,159,900 

324,000 

1,245,000 

1,245,300 

Antwerp 

6,465,000 

607,200 

4,613,100 

1,470,000 

315,000 

270,000 

Amsterdam 

4,974,000 

1,661.400 

2,453,400 

1,170,000 

1,424,000 

877,200 

Rotterdam 

1,365,000 

6,750,000 

3,468,900 

732,000 

1,390,500 

516,600 

Bremen 

1,200,000 

1,458,300 

1,437,900 

570,000 

373,500 

411,000 

Hamburgh 

6,420,000 

3,867,900 

4,692,000 

2,475,000 

1,779,000 

1,581,600 

Petersburgh 

Total  lbs,       - 

2,520,000 

890,400 

1,847,400 

900,000 

1,140,000 

None. 

25,520,000 

104,646,000 

127,670,700 

28,656,000 

21,000,100 

13,992,300 

Bales 

(418,400) 

(341,780) 

(425,570) 

(95,520) 

170,740) 

(46,640) 

3.  Present  Value  of  the  British  Cotton  Manufacture.  Amount  of  Capital,  and  Number 
of  Persons  employed  in  it.  —  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  its  different  departments ;  but  the  data  on  which  such  estimates  are 
founded  being  necessarily  very  loose,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  precision. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  following  calculations  are  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  best  informed  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  empire^ 
in  a  paper  pviblished  in  the  Manchester  Transactions,  estimated  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  at  110,763;  the  aid  they  derived 
from  steam  engines  as  equal  to  the  power  of  20,768  horses ;  and  the  number  of 
spindles  in  motion  at  6,645,833.  Mr.  Kennedy  further  estimated  the  number  of  hanks 
of  yarn  annually  produced  at  S, 987, 500,000  ;  and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in 
their  production  at  500,479  tons.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  for  the  year 
1817:  — 

Raw  cotton  converted  into  yarn  in  the  United  Kingdom  "      -    110,000,000  lbs. 

Loss  in  spinning  estimated  at  1|  oz.  per  Id.  -  -  -      10,312,500 


99,687,500  lbs. 
3,987,500,000 


6,645,833 

110,763 
20,768 


Quantity  of  yarn  produced  .  -  .  - 

Number  of  hanks,  taking  the  average  at  40  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Number  of  spindles  employed,   each  spindle  being  supposed  to  produce  2  hanks 

per  day,  at  300  working  days  in  the  year  -  -  .  .  - 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  spinning,  supposing  each  to  produce  120  hanks 

per  day  -  _  .  -  .  -  - 

Horse  power  employed,  equal  in  number  to  -  -  _  .        - 

Four  ounces  and  a  half  of  coal  estimated  to  produce  one  hank  of  No.  40. ;  and  130  lbs.  of  coal  per  day 

equal  to  one  horse  power. 

But  the  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  since  1817.  Mr.  Huskisson  stated, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1 824,  that  he  believed  the  total  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  then  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious sum  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  millions ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  about  the 
mark,  if  we  estimate  their  present  value  at  thirty-four  millions  !  If,  indeed,  we  took  the 
increase  in  the  imports  of  the  raw  material  as  a  test  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
manufacture,  we  should  estimate  it  a  great  deal  higher.  But  it  will  be  afterwards  seen 
that  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  different  processes,  and  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton,  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  goods 
brought  to  market,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  their  quantity,  their  total  value 
must  have  remained  nearly  constant. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported,  after  deducting  the  exports, 
may  be  taken  at  about  260,000,000  lbs,  weight.  It  is  supposed,  that  of  this  quantity 
about  20,000,000  lbs.  are  used  in  a  raw  or  half  manufactured  state,  leaving  a  balance  of 
240,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  taken,  on  an 
average,  at  7c?.  per  lb.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods,  or  34,000,000Z.,  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  amounting  to  7,000,000/.,  there 
remains  27,000,000/.  ;  which,  of  course,  forms  the  fund  whence  the  wages  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  manufacture,  the  profits  of  the 
capitalists,  the  sums  required  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  buildings,  machinery,  &c., 
the  expense  of  coals,  &c.  &c.,  must  all  be  derived.  If,  then,  we  had  any  means  of  as- 
certaining how  this  fund  is  distributed,  we  should  be  able,  by  taking  the  average  of 
wages  and  profits,  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  labourers,  and  the 
quantity  of  capital  employed.  But  here,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  probabilities  and 
analogies  to  guide  us.  It  may,  however,  be  confidently  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  employment  of  highly  valuable  machinery  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  which  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
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the  sum  to  be  set  aside  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear,  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
manufacture,  must  be  much  larger  than  in  any  other  department  of  industry.  We  have 
heard  this  proportion  variously  estimated,  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  total  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material ;  and  as  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  divided  on  the  subject,  we  shall  take  an  intermediate  proportion. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  wages  of  superintendence,  &c.,  the  sum  required  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  and  to  furnish  coals,  &c.,  amount  together  to  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  9,000,000/.,  a 
sum  of  18,000,000/.  will  remain  as  the  wages  of  the  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c. 
engaged  in  the  manufacture ;  and  taking,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  are  employed,  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  only  221.  10s.  a  year, 
we  shall  have  (dividing  18,000,000  by  22-5),  800,000  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
directly  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  manufacture. 

We  should  mistake,  however,  if  we  supposed  that  this  number,  great  as  it  certainly 
is,  comprised  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  cotton  manufacture  furnishes 
subsistence,  exclusive  of  the  capitalists.  Of  the  sum  of  9,000,000/.  set  apart  as  the 
profit  of  the  capitalists,  and  the  sum  required  to  furnish  coal,  and  to  defray  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  &c.,  a  large  proportion  must  annually  be  laid  out  in  paying  the 
wages  of  engineers,  machine-makers,  iron-founders,  smiths,  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers, 
&c.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  proportion  may  amount  to ;  but  taking  it  at  a  third, 
or  3,000,000/.,  and  supposing  the  rate  of  wages  of  each  individual  to  average  30/.  a  year, 
the  total  number  employed  in  the  various  capacities  alluded  to  will  be  (3,000,000  divided 
by  30)  100,000  ;  and  a  sum  of  6,000,000/.  will  remain  to  cover  the  profits  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacture,  to  repair  the  different  parts  of  the 
machinery  and  buildings  as  they  wear  out,  and  to  buy  coal,  flour,  &c.  The  account  will, 
therefore,  stand  as  imder :  — 

Total  value  of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  annually  manufactured  in  Great  Britain    34,000,000* 

Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.  at  Id.  per  lb.  -  -  '  -  £  7,000,000 

Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.  at  22/.  lOs.  a  year  each  -     18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths,  masons,  jeiners,  &c.  at  30/. 

a  year  each  -  -  -  ...      3,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of  superintendence,  sums  to  purchase  the 

materials  of  machinery,  coals,  &c.  -  -  -  -       6,000,000 

34,000,000 

The  capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  — 
Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  -  »  -  .     4,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  payment  of  wages  -  -  -  ...    10,000,000 

Capital  vested  in  spinning-mills,  power  and  hand  looms,  workshops,  warehouses,  stocks  on 

hand,&c.  -  ......  -   20,000,000 

.£34,000,000 

Now,  this  sum  of  34,000,000/.,  supposing  the  interest  of  capital,  inclusive  of  the 
wages  of  superintendence,  &c.,  to  amount  to  10  per  cent.,  will  yield  a  sum  of  3,400,000/.  ; 
which  being  deducted  from  the  6,000,000/.  profits,  &c,,  leaves  2,600,000/.  to  purchase 
materials  to  repair  the  waste  of  capital,  the  flour  required  for  dressing,  the  coals  neces- 
sary in  the  employment  of  the  steam  engines,  to  effect  insurances,  and  to  meet  all  other 
outgoings. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  is  21,000,000/.; 
but  there  are  not  many  departments  of  the  business  in  which  wages  have  to  be  advanced 
more  than  6  months  before  the  article  is  sold.  We,  therefore,  incline  to  think  that 
10,000,000/.  is  a  sufficient  (perhaps  too  great)  allowance  for  the  capital  employed  in  the 
payment  of  wages. 

*  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whose  opinion,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  greatest  deference  is  due,  considers  this 
estimate  as  a  great  deal  too  high.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  such  is  really  the 
case.  It  appears  from  the  official  accounts,  that  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  exported 
in  1832  amounted  to  12,622,880/.,  and  that  of  the  twist  to  4,726,796/.  Now  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments in  Burns'  Glance,  and  other  good  authorities,  that  the  weight  of  the  cotton  yarn  retained  at  home 
to  be  wrought  up  into  fabrics  for  domestic  use  is  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
yarn  exported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  But  without  taking  this  greater  weight  into  account, 
if  we  suppose  that  the  fabrics  retained  at  home  are  nearly  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  those  exported, 
the  value  of  the  manufacture  must  be  at  least  30,000,000/.,  viz.  fabrics  exported  12,622,000/.,  twist  ex- 
ported 4,721,000/.,  and  fabrics  consumed  at  home  12,622,000/.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  exports 
consist  of  comparatively  coarse  fabrics  destined  for  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  &c. ;  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  the  value  of  the  fabrics  made  use  of  at  home 
cannot  be  less,  at  an  average,  than  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  the  value  of  those  exported ;  but  takmg 
it  at  only  SO  per  cent.,  it  will  make  the  total  value  of  the  manufacture  34,000,000/.  We  do  not  well  see 
how  this  statement  can  be  shaken.  The  exporters  have  no  motive  to  exaggerate  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  and  yarn  sent  abroad ;  but  unless  they  have  done  so  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  will  be  difficult  to  im- 
peach the  above  conclusions. 
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'  If  we  are  nearly  right  in  these  estimates,  it  will  follow  —  allowance  being  ma^  fdr 
old  and  infirm  persons,  children,  &c.    dependent    on  those  actually  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  the  construction,  repair,  &c.  of 
the  machinery  and  buildings  required  to  carry  it  on  —  that  it  must  furnish,  on  the  most 
moderate  computation,  subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons!     And  for 
this  new  and  most  prolific  source  of  wealth  we  are  indebted  partly  and  principally,  as  w 
already  shown,  to  the  extraordinary  genius  and  talent  of  a  few  individuals ;  but,  in  a  f 
great  degree,   also,  to  that  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry  which  give  I 
confidence  and  energy  to  all  who  embark    in  industrious  undertakings,   and   to   that  $ 
universal  diffusion  of  intelligence  which  enables  those  who  carry  on  any  work  to  press 
every  power  of  nature  into  their  service,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  productive  capacities 
of  which  a  less  instructed  people  would  be  wholly  ignorant. 

The  effect  that  the  sudden  opening  of  so  vast  and  profitable  a  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labour  has  had  on  the  population  of  the  different  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Lanarkshire,  the  districts  where  the  cotton  manufacture  is  principally  carried 
on  —  has  been  most  striking.  In  1774,  for  example,  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  esti- 
mated to  have  contained  41,032  inhabitants  —  a  number  which  was  swelled,  in  1831,  to 
187,019,  having  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  space  of  57  years  !  The  population  of 
Preston,  in  1780,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  6,000;  whereas  it  amounts,  at  present,  to 
33,112.  In  like  manner,  the  population  of  Blackburn  has  increased  from  11,980,  in 
1801,  to  27,091,  in  1831 ;  that  of  Bolton  has  increased  in  the  same  period,  from  17,416 
to  41,195  ;  that  of  Wigan,  from  10,989  to  20,774,  &c.  But  the  progress  of  Liverpool 
is  most  extraordinary,  and  can  be  matched  only  by  the  progress  of  one  or  two  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Liverpool  is  not  properly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  unparalleled  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  It  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  cotton  district  —  the  pert  where  almost 
all  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  various  foreign  articles  required  for  the  employment  and 
subsistence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  are  imported,  and  whence 
the  finished  goods  are  exported  to  other  countries.  It  has,  therefore,  become  a  place 
of  vast  trade,  and  is  now,  in  that  respect,  second  only  to  London.  In  1700,  according 
to  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  the  population  of  Liverpool  amounted  to 
only  5,145;  in  1750,  it  had  increased  to  18,450;  in  1770,  it  amounted  to  34,050.  The 
cotton  manufacture  now  began  rapidly  to  extend,  and,  in  consequence,  the  population 
of  Liverpool  increased,  in  1801,  to  77,653;  in  1821,  to  118,972;  and,  in  1831,  it 
amounted  to  165,175.  The  propress  of  population  in  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire 
has  been  equally  striking.  In  1780,  the  city  of  Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  in- 
habitants ;  in  1801,  that  number  had  increased  to  83,769;  and,  in  1831,  it  amounted 
to  nearly  203,000.  The  growth  of  Paisley  is  similar.  In  1782,  it  contained,  inclusive 
of  the  Abbey  Parish,  only  17,700  inhabitants;  in  1801,  it  contained  36,722;  in  1821, 
it  contained  about  47,000;  and,  in  1831,  57,466. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  absurd  system  of  Irish  protecting  duties,  in  1 823,  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  begun  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Ireland.  This  is  proved  by 
a  statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shows  that  the  number  of  i/ards 
of  cotton  goods,  manufactured  chiefly  from  yarn  sent  from  England,  exported  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  in  1822,  amounted  to  406,687  ;  in  1823,  to  556,646;  in 
1824,  to  3,840,699;  and  in  1825,  it  amounted  to  no  less  than  6,418,645  ;  —  having 
increased  in  nearly  a  twelvefold  proportion  in  2  years,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  that  were 
intended  to  protect  the  industry  of  Ireland  !  I5ut  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and 
the  want  of  coal  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  continued  increase  of  the  manufacture. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarn,  Fall  of  Prices,  8fc.  —  For  a  very  long  period 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  great  staple  of  the  country.  But  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  of  cotton,  since  1770,  being  so  much 
more  rapid  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  value  of  the 
former  is  now  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  different  sorts  of  exported  commodities  given  by  the 
Custom-house,  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  including  yarn,  amount,  at  an  average, 
to  about  17,000,000Z.  sterling,  being  about  half  the  value  of  the  whole  manufacture  ;  and 
form  of  themselves  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  wove  fabrics  exported 
from  the  empire.  We  subjoin  a  statement,  compiled  from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts, 
of  the  official  and  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  cotton  manufactured  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  and  the  totals  of  all  other  articles  of  British  pi*o- 
duce  and  manufacture,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (except 
Ireland)  annually  since  1816. 
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Cotton 
Manufactures 

Cotton  Yam. 

Manufactures. 

Total  of  WoTe 
Fabrics. 

Total  of  all 
other  Articles. 

Years. 

Woollen. 

Linen, 

Silk. 

se 

£ 

£ 

£ 

sC 

£ 

£ 

ri8i6 

16,335,124 

1,380,486 

5,586,364 

1,559,367 

161,874 

25,023,215 

9,751,305 

1817 

20,357,147 

1,12.5,257 

5,676,920 

1,943,194 

152,734 

29,2.55,253 

9,980,144 

1818 

21,627,936 

1,296,776 

6,344,100 

2,153,309 

167,559 

31,589,683 

10,373,844 

1819 

16,876,206 

1,585,753 

4,602,270 

1,547,352 

126,809 

24,738,390 

8,185,185 

1820 

20,704,600 

2,022,153 

4,363,973 

1,935,186 

118,370 

29,144,283 

8,673,753 

S 

1821 

21,630,493 

1,898,695 

5,500,922 

2,303,443 

136,402 

31,478,955 

8,715,938 

3 

1822 

24,566,920 

2,353,217 

5,943,612 

2,594,783 

141,007 

35,599,539 
34,87^,175 

7,958,950 

i{ 

1823 

24,117,549 

2,425,419 

5,539,789 

2,654,098 

141,320 

8,266,291 

1824 

27,170,107 

2,984,32& 

6,136,092 

3,283,403 

159,648 

39,733,579 

8,296,457 

.2 

1825 

26,597,574 

2.897,706 

5,929,342 

2,709,772 

150,815 

38,285,209 

8,167,812 

o 

o 

1826 

21,445,565 

3,748,526 

5,041,585 

2,056,760 

106,738 

32,399,174 

7,932,830 

1827 

29,203,138 

3,979,759 

5,979,701 

2,808,081 

173,334 

42,144,013 

9.132,435 

1828 

28,989,976 

4,485,841 

5,720,079 

3,118,270 

178,871 

42,493,037 

9,536,113 

1829 

31,810,436 

5,458,985 

5,361,997 

3,003,394 

220,436 

45,855,248 

9,610,475 

1830 

35,395,4{X) 

5,655,569 

5,551,644 

3,101,031 

435,045 

50,148,689 

10,343,948 

1831 

33,682,475 

5,674,600 

6,187,979 

3,662,945 

469,076 

49,704,075 

9,386,048 

^1832 

37,060,750 

6,725,505 

6,666,700 

2,649,343 

474,509 

53,576,807 

11,005,230 

<18]6 

13,072,757 

2,628,448 

7,844,855 

1,452,667 

480,522 

25,479,252 

14,849,690 

1817 

14,178,022 

2,014,182 

7,163,472 

1,703,632 

408,523 

25,467,827 

14,869,292 

1818 

16,643,579 

2,385,305 

8,143,193 

1,949,815 

499,175 

29,621,067 

15,567,182 

1819 

12,388,833 

2,516,783 

5,986,807 

1,391,245 

376.798 

22,660,467 

11,588,029 

ti 

1820 

13,843,569 

2,826,643 

5,583,430 

1,653,804 

374,114 

24,278,570 

11,290,109 

S 

1821 

13,786,957 

2,307,830 

6,461,567 

1,981,465 

373,938 

24,911,759 

10,914,223 

^ 

1822 

14,534,253 

2,700,437 

6,488,523 

2,192,772 

381,455 

26,297,429 

9,879,468 

>  } 

1823 

13,751,415 

2,625,947 

5,634,137 

2,095,574 

350,880 

24,457,952 

10,233,172 

•S      1824 

15,240,006 

3,135.496 

6,011,534 

2,442,440 

442,582 

27,272,059 

10,301,359 

a; 

1825 

15,034,138 

3,206,729 

6,193,775 

2,130,705 

S96,677 

26,862,024 

11,221,749 

1 

1826 

10,522,357 

3,491,268 

4,982,898 

1,489,647 

168,453 

20,652=623 

10,195,015 

1 

1827 

13,956,825 

3,.545,568 

5,277,861 

1,895,186 

236,092 

24,911,532 

11,484,807 

Q 

1828 

13,545,638 

3,594,945 

5,120,226 

2,000,033 

•  255,755 

24,516,647 

11,636,151 

1829 

13,420,544 

3,974,039 

4,656,809 

1,885,831 

267,192 

24,204,415 

11,008,458 

1830 

15,203,713 

4,132,258 

4,847,398 

1,926,256 

519,919 

26,629,544 

11,061,758 

1831 

13,207,947 

3,974,989 

5,385,811 

2,301,803 

578,260 

25,448,810 

11,203,884 

sl832 

12,622,880 

4,721,796 

5,475,298 

1,655,478  • 

529,808    1 

25,005,260 

11,040,767 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  Table,  that  while  the  official  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  exported  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  their  declared  or  real  value  has  been  about 
stationary,  or  has  rather  diminished.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  irrelevant  discussion  ;  and  has  even  been  referred  to  as  proving  that  the  manufacture 
is  in  a  declining  state  !  But  it  proves  precisely  the  contrary.  It  shows  that  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  processes 
used  in  the  manufacture  have  been  so  great,  that  we  are  now  able  to  export  and  sell 
with  a  profit,  (for,  unless  such  were  the  case,  the  exportation  would  very  speedily  cease,) 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  we  exported  in  1816,  for  about  the  same 
price.  Had  the  Table  been  carried  further  back,  the  result  would  have  been  still  more 
striking. 

In  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  statement 
of  the  production  and  cost  of  the  different  species  of  cotton  yarn  in  England,  in  1812 
and  1830.  It  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  to  the  committee  on  the 
East  India  Company's  affairs,  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  accuracy. 


1 

Hanks  per  Day,  per  Spindle. 

Waste  per  lb. 

Labour 

per  lb.* 

Cost  per  lb.                  1 

Description  of 
Yam. 

-1812. 

1830. 

1812. 

1830. 

1812. 

1830. 

1812. 

1830. 

No. 

5.   d. 

s.  d. 

S.     d. 

s.   d. 

S.    d. 

S.    d. 

40 

2- 

2-75 

1     6 

0    7 

1    0 

0    71 

2    6 

1     2i 

60 

1-5 

2-5 

2    0 

0  10 

1     6 

1    <'l 

3    6 

1  loj 

80 

1-5 

2- 

2    2 

0  iH 

2    2 

1  n 

4    4 

2    62- 

100 

1-4 

1-8 

2    4 

1  ]l 

2  10 

2    2| 

5    2 

3    4i 

120 

1-25 

1-65 

2    6 

1    4 

3    6 

2    8 

6    0 

4    0 

150 

1- 

1-33 

2  le 

1    8 

6    6 

4  11 

9    4 

6    7 

200 

0-75 

0-90 

3    4 

3    0 

16    8 

11     6 

20    0 

14    6 

250 

G05 

0-06 

4    0            3    8 

31    0 

24    6 

S5    0 

28    2           / 

The  following  Table  is  interesting,  from  its  exhibiting  the  state  of  our  trade  in 
wrouglit  cottons  with  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  It  sets  the  importance  of 
the  markets  of  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  other  states  of  South  America,  as  outlets  for  our 
cottons,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 


•  Wages  are  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  or  at  20rf.  a  day,  for  every  person  employed,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  1812  and  1830 ;  the  saving  being  entirely  in  the  better  application  of  the  labour. 
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Account  of  the  Export  of  Cotton  Goods  and  Yarn,  in  1831 ;  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  were 
sent,  and  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  those  sent  to  each.—  (ParA  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) . 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Cotton  Manufactures. 

Cotton  Twist  and  Yam. 

Entered  by  the  Yard. 

Hosiery, 

Lace,  and 

Small  Wares. 

Quantity. 

Declared 
Value. 

Declared 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 
Value. 

Yards. 

£ 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Northern  Europe— Russia 

1,960,034 

68,412 

7,252 

13,959,666 

790,371 

Sweden 

18,280 

615 

216 

708,510 

34,885 

Norway        -   '' 

434,744 

13,704 

1,829 

34,440 

1,553 

Denmark               -               .             . 

312,461 

6,2 13 

992 

118,316 

5,716 

Prussia         -                  .                   . 

1,456 

80 

20 

19,448 

1,556 

Germany             -               .               - 

41,520,616 

940,441 

205,527 

20,435,442 

1,195,718 

The  Netherlands 

13,285,524 

383,127 

214,123 

9,091,238 

794,536 

Southern  Europe— France 

946,fi60 

35,357 

13,613 

2,616 

1,127 

Portugal,  Proper 

23,377,245 

373,916 

13,454 

281,096 

17,534 

Azores 

780,099 

17,126 

383 

3,240 

149 

Rladeira 

569,794 

14,577 

677 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

4,756,6.52 

129,778 

9,503 

36,170 

3,147 

Canaries 

631,079 

15,646 

515 

2,500 

131 

Gibraltar 

9,909,009 

238,732 

6,158 

39,196 

3,178 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands 

38,164,564 

1,035,748 

44,172 

8,444,518 

438,834 

Malta 

1,967,953 

49,594 

1,403 

312,740 

13,468 

Ionian  Islands    .               -               - 

216,159 

5,210 

615 

62,450 

3,643 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece     - 

24,565,580 

585,473 

3,335 

1,735,760 

90,015 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

344,893 

6,540 

_ 

11,000 

"        600 

Africa—  Egypt  (ports  on  the  Medi-  7 
terranean)                -                  -J 

2,354,628 

56,088 

26 

93,600 

6,000 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco 

7,810 

123 

Western  coast  of  Africa  ,    - 

2,384,000 

75.058 

446 

280 

34 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2,904,106 

83,612 

3.807 

193 

19 

St.  Helena 

73,371 

2,173 

'254 

Mauritius               -               -            . 

2,432,894 

65,185 

3,400 

Asia  — East  India  Company's  ter-l 
ritories,  Ceylon  and  China        -J 

43,385,852 

1,182,574 

13,972 

6,624,823 

467,861 

Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands  > 
of  the  Indian  Seas           -          -J 

5,915,088 

194,889 

1,750 

312,000 

22,653 

Philippine  Islands 

1,132,583 

33,639 

13 

18,800 

1,796 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  7 
Land,  and  Swan  River              -  J 

1,905,428 

61,567 

8,380 

7,233 

380 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is-  7 
lands               -               -             -3 

5,014 

135 

America —  British  Northern  colonies 

15,618,106 

413,737 

<i5,52Q 

307,997 

10,376 

British  West  Indies 

21,975,459 

606,923 

31,568 

14,416 

835 

Hayti 

6,828,576 

178,743 

4,731 

320 

30 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West  Indies 

11,569,441 

364,547 

11,329 

200 

10 

United  States  of  America 

68,587,893 

2,518,824 

344,427 

317,392 

V  063 

States  j{  Central  and  Southern? 
America  ;  viz.  —  Mexico         -3 

12,150,426 

471,208 

23,712 

784,215 

37,972 

Columbia     - 

5,757,562 

177,559 

9,060 

28,880 

1,580 

Brazil 

26,271,527 

681,461 

20,510 

2,740 

334 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

6,242,134 

176,874 

9,743 

800 

30 

Chili 

12,793,220 

431,323 

26,851 

4,800 

130 

Peru     .              .              -              - 

6,312,931 

222,708 

19,605 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  7 
Man,  &c.      ,          -                 -3 

Total  export    - 

1,013,852 

44,364 

35,755 

4,405 

755 

421,385,303 

12,163,513 

1,118,672 

63,821,440 

3,975,019 

Such  being  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  probability 
of  our  preserving  our  ascendancy  in  it  becomes  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  must  always  insinuate  itself  into  our  reason- 
ings with  respect  to  the  future  state  of  any  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  They  are 
all  liable  to  be  affected  by  so  many  contingent  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  predicate,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  what  may  be  their  condition  a  few 
years  hence.  But  abstracting  from  the  effect  of  national  struggles  and  commotions, 
which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  calculated,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
our  state,  or  in  that  of  the  different  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world,  that  should  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  must 
now  begin  to  decline,  will  be  realised.  The  natural  capabilities  we  possess  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  manufacturing  are,  all  things  considered,  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  people.  But  the  superiority  to  which  we  have  already  arrived  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advantage  in  our  favour.  Our  master  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  arti- 
sans, are  more  intelligent,  skilful,  and  enterprising,  than  those  of  any  other  country  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  inventions  they  have  already  made,  and  their  familiarity  with  all  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  business,  will  not  only  enable  them  to  perfect  the  processes 
already  in  use,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  others.  Our  establish- 
ments for  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  bleaching,  &c.  are  infinitely  more  complete  and 
perfect  than  any  that  exist  elsewhere ;  the  division  of  labour  in  them  is  carried  to  an 
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incomparably  greater  extent ;  the  workmen  are  trained  from  infancy  to  industrious 
habits,  and  have  attained  that  peculiar  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  in  the  performance 
of  their  separate  tasks,  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  unremitting  application 
to  the  same  employment.  Why,  then,  having  all  these  advantages  on  our  side,  should 
we  not  keep  the  start  we  have  already  gained  ?  Every  other  people  that  attempt  to 
set  up  manufactures  must  obviously  labour  under  the  greatest  difficulties  as  compared 
with  us.  Their  establishments  cannot,  at  first,  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  divi- 
sion of  employments  to  be  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  ex- 
pertness  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  details  of  the  various  processes,  can  only  be  attained 
by  slow  degrees.  It  appears,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  new  beginners, 
having  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who  have  already  arrived  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  art,  must  be  immediately  driven  out  of  every  market  equally 
accessible  to  both  parties  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  aid  derived  from  restrictive  regu- 
lations and  prohibitions  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their  establish- 
ments in  the  countries  where  they  are  set  up. 

4.  Progress  of  the  Manufacture  in  other  Countries. — But  notwithstanding  what  has  now 
been  stated,  a  notion  seems  to  be  spreading  abroad,  that  we  shall  have  no  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  our  ground  against  the  competition  of  the  Americans,  Swiss,  Austrians, 
French,  &c.,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  this  subject  was  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  shipping.  Such  apprehensions  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  destitute 
of  any  real  foundation.  Provided  we  have  no  agitation,  that  public  tranquillity  and 
security  in  fact  and  opinion  be  maintained  unimpaired,  we  need  be  under  no  sort  of  un- 
easiness as  to  any  competition  to  which  we  can  be  exposed.  The  tariff  forced  cotton, 
woollen,  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  into  a  premature  existence  in  the  United  States ; 
but  we  have  little  doubt  that,  except  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  those  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material,  the  late  modifications  of  the  tariff  have  given 
a  death-blow  to  the  American  manufacturing  system.  Independent,  however,  of  this, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  During  the  year  ended  the  30th 
of  September,  1829,  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  cotton  goods  from  America  amounted 
to  1,259,457  dollars;  while  during  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  they 
amounted  to  1,229,51 'i:  dollars.  —  (^Papers  laid  before  Congress,  5th  of  February, 
1830,  and  15th  of  February,  1833.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tariff,  that  the  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  from  America  have  not 
increased  any  thing  during  the  last  3  years ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  even  the 
trifling  quantity  now  exported  will  be  maintained.  They  have  been  exported  only 
because  the  fabrics  contained  a  great  deal  of  the  best  cotton,  which  made  them  more 
durable  and  heavy  than  those  manufactured  here.  But  goods  of  this  sort  are  in  very 
limited  demand ;  and  the  Manchester  manufacturers  have  already  produced  an  article 
similar  to  and  cheaper  than  the  American  "  domestics,"  which  will  go  far  to  expel  them 
from  the  market. 

Among  the  singular  statements  that  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  America,  one  is,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  there  than  here !  To  dwell  on 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  would  be  an  insult  to  our  readers.  But  though  it  were 
true  that  wages  are  as  low  in  Massachusetts  as  in  England,  that  would  afford  no  real 
ground  for  anticipating  any  formidable  competition  from  America  in  this  department. 
The  price  of  cottons  depends  more  on  the  profits  of  stock  than  on  the  wages  of  labour ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  alleged  that  they  are  lower  in  America  than  here. 
Suppose  an  English  and  an  American  manufacturer  have  each  100,000/.  vested  in  cotton 
mills,  and  in  the  floating  stock  required  to  carry  on  the  business ;  if  profits  in  England  be 
1  per  cent,  less  than  in  America,  the  English  manufacturer  can  afford,  cceteris  paribus,  to 
sell  his  goods  for  1,000Z.  less  than  the  American.  We  are  very  far  from  insinuating  or 
believing  that  this  lowness  of  profit  is  an  advantage ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  influence 
in  other  respects,  so  long  as  it  continues,  it  gives  our  manufacturers  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  of  every  other  country  where  profits  are  higher,  in  the  manufiacture  and  sale 
of  all  articles,  such  as  cotton  yarn  and  stuffs,  principally  produced  by  machinery.  It 
is  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  a  half-peopled  country  like  America,  possessed  of 
boundless  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility,  should  be  able 
successfully  to  contend  in  manufacturing  industry,  with  an  old  settled,  fully  peopled,  and 
very  rich  country  like  Great  Britain.  The  government  which  encourages  such  a  mis- 
direction of  the  public  capital  and  industry,  and  those  who  suppose  it  can  end  in  any 
thing  else  than  ruin  to  the  parties,  are  ignorant  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science  of 
wealth. 

The  following  results  as  to  the  state  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture  in  1831  have  been  deduced 
from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Congress  in  1832  :  — 
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In  12  states  they  had,  mills 

—  spindles 

—  looms 

The  weight  of  cotton  consumed 
Allowing  2  oz.  per  lb.  for  loss 

Total  weightof  yarn  produced 
Weekly  amount 
Averaging  16f  oz.  per  spindle  weekly. 


795 

1,246,503 

33,506 

77,557,316  lbs. 
9,694,664 

67,862,652 
1,305,051 


If  the  33,506  looms  were  employed,  and  the  whole  1,305,051  lbs.  of  yarn  manufactured,  each  loom  must 
have  consumed  at  an  average  39  lbs.  weekly,  showing  that  the  goods  manufactured  were  of  a  very  heavy 
description.     It  also  appears  from  statements  made  by  the  same  committee,  that 

The  number  of  males  employed  were  -  -  -    18,539 

—  females         '     -  -  -         -  .    38,927 

Total  number  employed  in  spinning  and  manufacturing  .    57,466 

The  amount  paid  for  wages  in  the  year  was  10,294,444  dollars,  or  2,144,780/.,  being  42,895/.  per  week ; 
averaging  lis.  lid.  for  each  person  employed. 

They  state  that  the  consumption  of  flour  in  their  manufacture  was  1,641,253  lbs ,  or  8,374  barrels 
(196  lbs.  each),  averaging  weekly  31,562  lbs.,  or  nearly  1  lb.  for  each  loom. 

2^ote.  —  By  the  new  American  tariff,  plain  calicoes,  &c.  imported,  not  exceeding  in  value  Is.  3d.  the 
square  yard,  to  uay  3^d.  per  yard  duty.    Printed  or  coloured  calicoes,  &c.,  not  exceeding  Is.  S^d.  the  square 


yard,  to  pay  4f  d.  per  yard  duty 
per  lb.,  to  pay  l^d.  per  lb.  duty 
duty. 


Cotton  yarn,  unbleached  and  uncoloured,  not  exceeding  in  value  2s.  6d. 
If  bleached  or  coloured,  not  exceeding  3s.  Ifrf.  per  lb.,  to  pay  9fd.  per  lb. 


Little  as  we  have  to  fear  from  American,  we  have  still  less  to  fear  from  Swiss  or  Austrian 
competition.  America  has  some  advantage  over  England  in  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
raw  material ;  but  Switzerland  and  Austria,  situated  almost  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
can  only  draw  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton  by  a  distant  land  carriage  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  and  Trieste ;  or  by  a  lengthened  navigation  up  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe ; 
and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  affirming,  that  a  bale  of  cotton  may  be  conveyed  at 
a  less  expense  from  Charleston  to  Manchester,  than  from  Genoa  or  Trieste,  Amsterdam 
or  Hamburgh,  to  Switzerland  or  Austria.  Switzerland  is  altogether  destitute  of  coal ; 
all  that  she  does  is  done  by  water  power,  and  that  is  already  pretty  well  exhausted.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Swiss  and  Austrians  should  have  succeeded 
in  supplying  their  own  markets,  and  some  of  those  immediately  contiguous,  with  certain 
species  of  yarn  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  do  much 
more  than  this. 

It  was  stated  before  the  committee  of  1833,  that  the  French  cotton  manufacture  had 
increased,  between  1812  and  1826,  in  the  ratio  of  310  per  cent.,  while  in  England  its 
increase  was  only  270  per  cent.  This  statement  is,  we  believe,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
and  yet  it  is  eminently  calculated,  although,  no  doubt,  without  being  so  intended,  to 
mislead.  In  1812,  and  for  some  years  previously,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  import 
cotton  wool  into  France,  and  its  price  was  quite  excessive.  When,  therefore,  the  ma- 
nufacturers got  wool  after  the  return  of  peace  at  an  ordinary  price,  it  was  impossible, 
seeing  that  foreign  cottons  are  excluded  from  France,  but  that  the  manufacture  should 
increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  until  the  home  demand  was  pretty  well  supplied 
An  advance  of  this  sort  is  assuredly  no  proof  of  the  capacity  of  France  to  prosecute 
the  manufacture  with  advantage,  or  to  export  cottons  without  the  aid  of  a  bounty.  Had 
the  manufacture  gone  on  increasing  in  the  above,  or  even  in  a  very  inferior  ratio,  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  circumstance  might  have  justly  excited  atfention  ;  but  such  has 
not  been  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  quite  stationary,  or  has  rather,  perhaps, 
retrograded,  from  1822  down  to  the  present  time.  In  proof  of  this,  we  beg  to  refer 
to  the  Havre  Price  Current,  corrected  and  revised  by  a  Board  of  merchants,  for  the  9tli 
of  May,  1 833.      It  contains  the  following 


Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  France,  the  Deliveries  from  the  Warehouses,  and  the  Stocks  on 
Hand  in  each  Year  from  1822 :  — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks,  31st  Dec. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks,  31st  Dec. 

Bait. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1822 

205,861 

215,199 

42,545 

1828 

206,132 

239,723 

54,812 

1823 

169,845 

172,312 

40,078 

1829 

242,230 

264,750 

2.1^,292 

1824 

251,074 

243,958 

47,194 

1830 

282,752 

2.W,784 

61,260 

1825 

204,572 

216,460 

35,306 

1831 

218,393 

243,843 

35,810 

1826 

320,174 

281,001 

74,479 

1832 

259,159 

272,463 

22,506 

1827 

290,617 

279,693 

85,403 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  competition  we  have  to  fear  from  the  Continent  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  spinning  as  in  the  weaving  of  cottons  ;  and  that  the  probability 
is,  that  our  exports  of  yarn  will  increase,  and  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  di- 
minish. We  do  not,  however,  imagine  there  is  much  in  this.  Our  power  looms  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  j  and  it  is  unhappily  true,  that  the  wages  of  hand 
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loom  weavers  here  are  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  Europe.*  There  is  not,  in  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dyes,  a  single  particular  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture, 
in  which  we  have  not  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  Swiss,  Austrians,  French,  Prussians, 
and  every  Continental  nation.  Certainly,  however,  we  are  inferior  to  some  of  them  in 
the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  dyes ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  German  and  Swiss  printed  cottons  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
where  vivid  colours  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  even  there,  the  greater 
cheapness  of  our  goods  is  proving  an  overmatch  for  the  greater  brilliancy  of  those  of 
our  rivals. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  British  cotton  manufacture 
has  reached,  much  less  passed,  its  zenith.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  observe,  considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  trade,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  may  serve  to  widen  its  foundations,  and  to  pro- 
mote its  prosperity,  on  the  other,  nothing  should  be  attempted  that  may,  by  possibility, 
have  an  opposite  effect.  The  subsistence  of  1,400,000  people  is  not  to  be  endangered  on 
slight  grounds.  The  abuses  even  of  such  a  business  must  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  lest, 
in  eradicating  them,  we  shake  or  disorder  the  whole  fabric.  We  admit,  however,  that 
the  case  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  is  one  of  those  that  call  fairly  for 
legislative  regulation.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  plan  for  having  relays  of 
children  is  the  best  that  might  be  devised.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  will, 
in  most  instances,  be  found  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  whole  subject,  as  to 
the  limitation  of  hours,  is  confessedly  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
better,  before  taking  any  very  decisive  steps  in  the  matter,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  inspection,  and  of  the  publication  of  the  inspectors'  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
children  employed. 

5.  Statutory  Regulations  as  to  the  Employment  op  Children  in  Factories. 

No  statutory  restrictions  respecting  tlie  employment  of  children  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  United 
Kingdom  existed  until  the  year  1802,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (42  Geo.  3.)  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and 
directing  the  local  magistrates  to  report  whether  the  factories  were  conducted  according  tc  law,  and  to 
adopt  such  sanitary  regulations  as  they  might  think  fit.  This  act  was  followed,  in  1816,  by  an  act,  gene- 
rally called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  imposing  various  regulations  on  the  employment  of  children  in  cotton 
mills. 

Both  of  these  acts  were  repealed  in  18S1,  by  an  act  1  &2  Will.  4.  c.  39.,  commonly  called  Sir  John 
Hobhouse's  Act,  which  provided,  that  in  cotton  factories,  to  which  alone  it  related,  no  child  could  legally 
be  employed  till  it  had  attained  the  age  of  9  years  ;  and  that  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  could  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  factories  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day ;  and  that  on  Saturdays  they  should  only 
be  employed  in  the  factories  for  9  hours. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse's  act  was  repealed  in  1833,  by  the  act  3  &  4  "Will.  4.  c.  103.,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  comprehending  the  whole  statutory  regulations  at  present  apphcable  to  cotton  and  other 
factories  in  the  United  Kingdom:  — 

1.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
night,  that  is,  between  a  past  8  p.  m.  and  |  past  5  a.  m.,  in  any  cotton  or  other  factory  in  which  steam  or 
water,  or  any  other  mechanical  power,  is  or  shall  be  used  to  propel  the  machinery,  excepting  in  lace  fac- 
tories. 

2.  That  no  person  under  18  shall  be  employed  more  than  12  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  G9  hours 
in  one  week. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  not  less  than  1|  hour  for  meals  to  every 
person  restricted  to  the  performance  of  12  hours'  work. 

4.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  no  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be  employed,  who  shall 
not  be  9  years  old. 

5.  That  after  the  1st  of  March,  1834,  no  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  9  hours  in  any  day,  who  shall  not  be  11  years  old  ;  nor 
after  the  1st  of  March,  1835,  who  shall  not  be  12  years  old ;  nor  after  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  who  shall  not 
be  13  years  old ;  and  that  these  hours  of  work  shall  not  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  child  has  worked 
during  the  day  in  more  factories  than  one. 

6.  That  children  and  young  persons,  whose  hours  of  work  are  regulated,  shall  be  entitled  to  2  holi- 
days and  8  half  holidays  in  every  year. 

7.  That  children,  whose  hours  of  work  are  restricted  to  9  hours  a  day,  are  not  to  be  employed  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  a  physician  or  surgeon,  certifying  that  they  are  of  the  ordinary  strength  and 
appearance  of  children  of  the  age  before  mentioned,  which  certificate  is  to  be  countersigned  by  some 
hi  spec  tor  or  justice. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  appoint,  during  pleasure,  4  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, with  extensive  powers,  as  magistrates,  to  examine  the  children  employed  in  the  factories,  and  to 
inquire  respecting  their  condition,  employment,  and  education;  and  that  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
shall  have  power,  on  the  application  of  an  inspector,  to  appoint  superintendents  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act. 

9.  That  those  inspectors  are  to  make  all  rules  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  to  enforce  the 
attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  2  hours  daily  out  of  6  days  in  the  week,  of  children  employed  in  factories, 
from  whose  weekly  wages  a  deduction,  not  exceeding  1  penny  in  every  shilling,  for  schooling,  shall  be 
made. 

10.  That  no  child  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  not,  on  Monday  of  every  week,  give  to  the  factory  master 
a  certificate  of  his  or  her  attendance  at  school  for  the  previous  week. 

11.  That  the  interior  walls  of  every  mill  shall  be  whitewashed  every  year. 

■    12.  That  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  act  shall  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  mill. 

13.  That  the  inspectors  shall  regularly,  once  a  year,  report  their  proceedings  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this  depression,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
to  an  article  on  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.  in  the  117th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Some  of  the 
above  statements  are  taken  from  that  article. 
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^  The  act  also  contains  regulations  extending  the  hours  of  work  where  time  shall  be  lost  by  the  want  of, 
or  an  excess  of,  water,  in  mills  situated  upon  a  stream  of  water ;  respecting  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  obtain  regular  certificates  of  age  for  the  children  requiring  them  ;  respecting  the  erection  of  schools, 
where  necessary  ;  and  respecting  the  proceedings  to  be  had  before  inspectors  and  magistrates  for  enforcing 
the  act,  and  the  right  to  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

COWHAGE,  OR  COWITCH  (Hind.  Kiwach),  the  fruit  or  bean  of  a  perennial 
climbing  plant  (DoUchos  pruriens  Lin.).  It  is  a  native  of  India,  as  well  as  of  several 
other  eastern  countries,  and  of  America.  The  pod  is  about  4  or  5  inches  long,  a  little 
curved,  and  contains  from  3  to  5  oval  and  flattLsh  seeds  ;  the  outside  is  thickly  covered 
with  short,  bristly,  brown  hairs,  which,  if  incautiously  touched,  stick  to  the  skin,  and 
occasion  intolerable  itching.  Syrup  thickened  with  the  hairs  is  prescribed  in  certain 
complaints (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.) 

COWRIES  (Ger.  Kauris;  Du.  Kauris;  Fr.  Coris,  Cauris,  Bouges ;  It.  Cori,  Por- 
cellane;  Sp.  Bucios  Zimbos)  are  small  shells  brought  from  the  Maldives,  which  pass 
current  as  coin  in  smaller  payments  in  Hindostan,  and  throughout  extensive  districts  in 
Africa.  They  used  to  be  imported  into  England  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  which  they  were  subsequently  employed.  They  are  an  article  of  trade  at  Bom- 
bay. The  best  are  small,  clean,  and  white,  having  a  beautiful  gloss ;  those  that  are 
yellow,  large,  and  without  lustre,  should  be  rejected.  The  freight  is  calculated  at  20 
cwt.  to  the  ton (  MilburrCs  Orient.  Com. ) 

CRANBERRIES,  or  RED  WHORTLEBERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  moss  plant, 
the  Vaecinium  oxycoccus  of  Linnaeus.  The  berries  are  globular,  about  the  size  of  cur- 
rants ;  are  found  in  mossy  bogs  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  great  numbers : 
they  were  once  common  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norfolk  ;  but  since 
the  bogs  have  been  drained  and  cultivated,  they  are  rarely  met  with.  Cranberries  have 
a  peculiar  flavour,  and  a  sharp,  acid,  agreeable  taste  ;  they  are  easily  preserved,  and  are 
extensively  used  in  making  tarts.  They  are  very  abundant  in  North  America,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Russia ;  the  latter  being  of  a  superior  quality.  We  import  from 
30,000  to  35,000  gallons  annually.  It  is  said  that  some  very  fine  ones  have  recently 
been  brought  from  New  South  Wales. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  Crepe;  Ger.  Flohr,  Krausfoohr ;  It.  EspumiUa,  S(/plillo ;  Rus.  Flior ; 
Sp.  Crespon),  a  light  transparent  stuff,  in  manner  of  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed 
and  twisted  on  the  mill  and  woven  without  crossing.  It  is  principally  used  in  mourning. 
Crape  was  originally  manufactured  in  Bologna ;  but  that  made  in  this  country  is  now 
deemed  superior  to  any  made  in  Italy. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.     See  Argal. 

CREDIT,  the  term  used  to  express  the  trust  or  confidence  placed  by  one  individual 
in  another;  when  he  assigns  him  money,  or  other  property  in  loan,  or  without  stipulating 
for  its  immediate  payment.  The  party  who  lends  is  said  to  give  credit,  and  the  party 
who  borrows  to  obtain  credit. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Credit.  —  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  credit  is  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  This  arises  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  very  little  capital  being 
then  accumulated,  and  partly  from  government  not  having  the  means,  or  not  being  suf- 
ficiently careful,  to  enforce  that  punctual  attention  to  engagements  so  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  confidence  or  credit.  But  as  society  advances,  capital  is  gradually  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  observance  of  contracts  is  enforced  by  public  authority.  Credit  then 
begins  to  grow  up.  On  the  one  hand,  those  individuals  who  have  more  capital  than 
they  can  conveniently  employ,  or  who  are  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  business,  are  dis- 
posed to  lend,  or  to  transfer,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  capital  to  others,  on  condition 
of  their  obtaining  a  certain  stipulated  premium  or  interest  for  its  use,  and  what  they 
consider  sufficient  security  for  its  repayment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  always 
individuals  to  be  met  with,  disposed  to  borrow,  partly  (and  among  merchants  principally) 
in  order  to  extend  their  business  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  can  carry  it  by  means 
of  their  own  capital,  or  to  purchase  commodities  on  speculation,  and  partly  to  defray 
debts  already  contracted.  These  different  classes  of  individuals  mutually  accommodate 
each  other.  Those  desirous  of  being  relieved  from  the  fatigues  of  business,  find  it  very 
convenient  to  lend  their  capital  to  others ;  while  such  as  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their 
businesses,  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  to  a  greater  extent. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  power  of  the  borrower  of  a  quantity  of  produce, 
or  a  sum  of  money,  to  extend  his  business  may  be  increased,  that  of  the  lender  must  be 
equally  diminished.  The  same  portion  of  capital  cannot  be  employed  by  two  individuals 
at  the  same  time.  If  A.  transfer  his  capital  to  B.,  he  necessarily,  by  so  doing,  deprives 
himself  of  a  power  or  capacity  of  production  which  B.  acquires.  It  is  most  probable, 
indeed,  that  this  capital  will  be  more  productively  employed  in  the  hands  of  B.  than  of 
A.  ;  for  the  fact  of  A.  having  lent  it  shows  that  he  either  had  no  means  of  employing 
it  advantageously,  or  was  disinclined  to  take  the  trouble ;  while  the  fact  of  B.  having 
borrov/^ed  it  shows  that  he  conceives  he  can  advantageously  employ  it,  or  that  he  can 
invest  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  an  interest  to  the  lender,  and  a  profit  to  himself.      It  is 
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obvious,  however,  that  except  in  so  far  as  credit  contributes,  in  the  way  now  mentioned, 
to  bring  capital  into  the  possession  of  those  who,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  will  employ 
it  most  beneficially,  it  conduces  nothing  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  most  common  method  of  making  a  loan  is  by  selling  commodities  on  credit,  or 
on  condition  that  they  shall  be  paid  at  some  future  period.  The  price  is  increased  pro- 
portionally to  the  length  of  credit  given ;  and  if  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  punctuality  or  solvency  of  the  buyer,  a  further  sum  is  added  to  the  price,  in  order 
to  cover  the  risk  that  the  seller  or  lender  runs  of  not  receiving  paymt."<t,  or  of  not 
receiving  it  at  the  stipulated  period.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  transacting  where 
capital  is  abundant,  and  confidence  general ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  amount  of  property  lent  in  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  most  other  com- 
mercial countries,  in  this  way,  is  infinitely  greater  than  all  that  is  lent  in  every  other 
way. 

When  produce  is  sold  in  the  way  now  described,  it  is  usual  for  the  buyers  to  give  their 
bills  to  the  sellers  for  the  price,  payable  at  the  period  when  the  credit  is  to  expire ;  and 
it  is  in  the  effects  consequent  to  the  negociation  of  such  bills  that  much  of  that  magical 
influence  that  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  credit  is  believed  to  consist.  Suppose,  to 
illustrate  this,  that  a  paper-maker.  A.,  sells  to  a  printer,  B.,  a  quantity  of  papei*,  and  that 
he  gets  his  bill  for  the  sum,  payable  at  12  months  after  date  :  B.  could  not  have  entered 
into  the  transaction  had  he  been  obliged  to  pay  ready  money;  but  A.,  notwithstanding 
he  has  occasion  for  the  money,  is  enabled,  by  the  facility  of  negociating  or  discounting 
bills,  to  give  the  requisite  credit,  without  disabling  himself  from  prosecuting  his  business. 
In  a  case  like  this,  both  parties  are  said  to  be  supported  by  credit ;  and  as  cases  of  this 
sort  are  exceedingly  common,  it  is  contended  that  half  the  business  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  its  means.  All,  however,  that  such  statements  really  amount  to  is,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  industrious  undertakings  do  not  employ  their 
own  capital,  but  that  of  others.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  printer  employs  the  capital 
of  the  paper-maker,  and  the  latter  employs  that  of  the  banker  or  broker  who  discounted, 
the  bill.  This  person  had  most  likely  the  amount  in  spare  cash  lying  beside  him,  which 
he  might  not  well  know  what  to  make  of;  but  the  individual  into  whose  hands  it  has 
now  come,  will  immediately  apply  it  to  useful  purposes,  or  to  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
terials, or  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  his  establishment.  It 
is  next  to  certain,  therefore,  that  the  transaction  will  have  been  advantageous.  But  still 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  have  been  so,  not  because  credit  is  of  itself  a 
means  of  production,  or  because  it  can  give  birth  to  capital  not  already  in  existence  ;  but 
because,  through  its  agency,  capital  finds  its  way  into  those  channels  in  which  it  has  the 
best  chance  of  being  profitably  employed. 

The  real  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  bills  and  bank  notes  «s  money  consists,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  in  their  substituting  so  cheap  a  medium  of  exchange  as  paper, 
in  the  place  of  one  so  expensive  as  gold,  and  in  the  facilities  which  they  give  to  the 
transacting  of  commercial  affairs.  If  a  banker  lend  A.  a  note  for  lOOZ.  or  1,000/.,  the 
latter  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  land  or  produce  of  the  country 
in  exchange  for  it ;  but  that  land  or  produce  was  already  in  existence.  The  issue  of  the 
note  did  not  give  it  birth.  It  was  previously  in  some  one's  possession  ;  and  it  will 
depend  wholly  on  the  circumstance  of  A.'s  employing  it  more  or  less  advantageously 
than  it  was  previously  employed,  whether  the  transaction  will,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
be  profitable  or  not.  On  analysing  any  case  of  this  kind,  we  shall  invariably  find  that 
all  that  the  highest  degree  of  credit  or  confidence  can  do,  is  merely  to  change  the  dis- 
tribution of  capital  —  to  transfer  it  from  one  class  to  another.  These  transfers  are 
occasionally,  too,  productive  of  injurious  results,  by  bringing  capital  into  the  hands  of 
spendthrifts :  this,  however,  is  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  credit  given  by  shopkeepers, 
a  very  common  effect;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  regular 
loans  are  decidedly  beneficial. 

Abuses  of  the  present  Credit  St/stem  in  Great  Britain.  Means  of  obviating  them.  — 
The  previous  observations  refer  rather  to  the  credit  given  to  individuals  engaged  in 
business,  who  mean  to  employ  the  capital  which  they  borrow  in  industrious  undertakings, 
than  to  that  which  is  given  to  individuals  not  so  engaged,  and  who  employ  the  advances 
made  to  them  in  supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  In  neither  case  is  credit  of 
advantage,  unless  it  be  granted  with  due  discrimination,  and  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter, condition,  and  prospects  of  those  receiving  it.  In  this  country,  however,  these 
considerations  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of,  in  the  granting  of  credit  by 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions.  Owing  to  the  competition  of  such 
persons,  their  extreme  eagerness  to  secure  customers,  and  the  general  indolence  of 
opulent  persons,  which  disinclines  them  to  satisfy  every  small  debt  when  it  is  contracted, 
the  system  of  selling  upon  credit  has  become  almost  universal.  Few  among  us  think  of 
paying  ready  money  for  any  thing ;  seven  tenths  of  the  community  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  anticipating  their  incomes ;  and  there  is  hardly  one  so  bankrupt  in  character 
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and  fortune  as  to  be  unable  to  find  gr'ocers,  bakers,  butchers,  tailors,  &c.  ready  to  furnish 
■him  upon  credit  witli  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which  they  respectively  deal.  We  look 
upon  this  facility  of  obtaining  accommodations  as  a  very  great  evil.  They  are  not,  in 
one  case  out  of  five,  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  parties  receiving  them,  while  they  are 
productive  of  very  pernicious  results.  The  system  tempts  very  many,  and  sometimes 
even  the  most  considerate  individuals,  to  indulge  in  expenses  beyond  their  means ;  and 
thus  becomes  the  most  fruitful  source  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  bad  faith.  To 
guarantee  themselves  from  the  extraordinary  risk  to  which  such  proceedings  expose  them, 
tradesmen  are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their  goods  to  a  most  exorbitant  height ; 
so  that  those  who  are  able,  and  who  really  mean  to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  are,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of  insolvents  and  swindlers  maintained  by  the 
pi-esent  system.  Many  tradesmen  consider  themselves  as  fortunate,  if  they  recover  from 
two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  sums  standing  in  their  books,  at  the  distance  of  several 
years. 

The  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  credit  practice  is  carried  may  be  learned  from 
the  inquiries  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Small  Debts.  It  appears  from  them, 
that  hatters,  shoemakers,  &c.  in  the  metropolis,  have  often  4,000/.  and  upwards  on  their 
books  in  debts  below  lOZ.,  and  that^we  sixths  of  their  hook  debts  are  below  that  sum!  A 
large  proportion  of  these  debts  are  irrecoverable ;  but  owing  to  the  artificial  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  those  that  are  good  are  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  traders  for  the  loss  of 
the  bad. 

It  is  not  easy,  we  think,  to  imagine  any  system  better  fitted  to  generate  improvidence 
and  fraud.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  become  insolvent,  or  are  imprisoned  for 
debt,  consist  of  labourers,  artisans,  half-pay  officers,  clerks  in  public  and  other  offices, 
annuitants,  &c.  —  persons  whom  no  prudent  shopkeeper  would  ever  allow  to  get  perma- 
nently into  his  debt.  The  following  Table  exhibits  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  this 
system .  — 

Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  Year  1827,  and  the 
Sums  for  which  they  were  committed.  —  [Pari.  Paper,  No.  76.  Sess.  1828.) 


King's  Bench  prison       '  - 
Fleet  prison           -           -.            - 
Whitecross  Street  prison 
Marshalsea  prison     .           -         . 
Horsemonger  Lane  prison 

Total 

For  Sums' 
above  1001. 

For  Sums 

between 

,50/.  &  lOOZ. 

For  Sums 
between 
50/.  &  m. 

For  Sums 
under  20/. 

Total. 

In  Custody 
January  1. 

1828. 

474 
206 
206 
20 
57 

354 
141 

273 
30 
58 

550 
223 
816 
166 
134 

'213 
113 
600 

414 

923 

1,591 

683 

a,893 

6,30 

1,172 

674 
253 
378 
102 
105 

963 

856 

1,889 

2,263      1     5,969       1      1,512      | 

,  It  is  time,  certainly,  that  something  effectual  were  done  to  put  an  end  to  such  flagrant 
abuses  —  to  a  system  that  sends  923  persons  to  a  single  prison  for  debts  under  20?.  ! 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  credit  may  not  frequently  be  given  to  the 
labouring  classes  with  the  best  effects :  but  it  is  of  its  abuse  that  we  complain,  —  of  its 
being  indiscriminately  granted  to  every  one  ;  to  those  whom  it  encourages  to  continue  in 
a  course  of  idleness  and  profligacy,  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  and  deserving  persons 
to  whom  it  may  occasionally  be  of  the  greatest  service.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
credit  to  the  public,  free  from  the  enormous  evils  that  result  from  its  abuse,  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  few  things,  we  believe,  would  do  so  much  to  secure  it, 
as  the  taking  from  creditors  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  for  debt. —  (See  Bank- 
ruptcy.) 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (19th  of  February,  1827,)  that  in  the  space 
of  2^  years,  70,000  persons  were  arrested  in  and  about  London,  at  an  expense  to  the 
parties,  it  may  be  estimated,  of  between  150,000/.  and  200,000/.  !  In  1827,  in  the 
metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,515  warrants  to  arrest  were  granted,  and 
11,317  bailable  processes  were  executed.  Hence  it  maybe  concluded,  that  in  this  single 
year,  within  the  above  limits,  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  on  the  mere  allegation  of  others,  without  any  proof  that  they  owed  them  a 
farthing  !  Well  might  Lord  Eldon  say  "  that  the  law  of  arrest  is  a  permission  to  commit 
acts  of  greater  oppression  and  inhumanity  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  slavery  itself,  and  that 
the  redress  of  such  a  grievance  would  not  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences  to  the 
country." 

The  following  Table,  which  shows  that  1,120  persons  were  committed  to  Horsemonger 
Lane  prison,  in  1831,  for  debts  amounting,  in  all,  to  only  2,417/.  7s.  5d.,  being,  at  an 
average,  no  more  than  2/.  3s.  2d.  each,  proves  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  have  not,  in  any  degree,  lessened  its 
mischievous  operation.  Whatever  else  may  be  dear  in  England,  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  people  are  annually  imprisoned  for  such  miserable  trifles,  shows  that  personal  liberty 
IS,  at  at  all  events,  abundantly  cheap. 
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A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Debtors  committed  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison,  on  Process  out  of  the 
Courts  of  Requests,  during  the  Years  ending  1st  of  January,  1832  and  1833;  stating  the  aggregate 
Amount  of  Debts  and  Costs,  separately,  in  each  Year  ;  showing,  in  Classes,  the  Number  confined  from 
One  to  less  than  Ten  Days,  for  Ten  Days  and  less  than  Thirty,  Fifty,  Seventy,  and  One  Hundred 
Days  ;  stating,  also,  the  Amount  paid  out  of  the  County  or  other  Rates  for  the  Maintenance  and 
Support  of  such  Prisoners,  as  accurately  as  possible. 


Number  committed  in  the  year 

Aggregate  amount  of  debts 

costs         .              .              - 

Number  confined  from  1  to  less  than  10  days 
for  10  and    -        .    30    - 
30    -           -        50    - 
50    -           -        70    - 
70    -           -      100    - 
100  days  and  more 

Amount  paid  out  of  the  county  or  other  rates  for  the 
tenance  and  support  of  such  prisoners 

main-  7 

1831. 

1832. 

1,120 

945 

- 

£     s.    d. 

2,417    7    5 

696    2    7 

2,039  14    9 
566  18    2 

610 
336 

77 
47 
26 
24 

-  394 
317 
119 
65 
29 
30 

( 

208 

226 

We  defy  any  one  to  show  that  the  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  has  a  single  good 
consequence  to  be  placed  as  a  set-ofF  against  the  intolerable  evils  of  which  it  is  productive. 
Tradesmen  depend,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  above  statements,  upon  the  despotical 
power  which  it  puts  in  their  hands,  to  get  them  out  of  scrapes ;  and  believe  that  the  fear 
of  being  subjected  to  arrest  will  stimulate  even  the  most  suspicious  portion  of  their 
debtors  to  make  payment  of  their  accounts.  The  records  of  our  prisons,  and  of  our 
insolvent  and  other  courts,  show  how  miserably  these  expectations  are  disappointed.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  more  respectable  classes  of 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  now  generally  satisfied  that  the  present  system  requires 
some  very  material  modifications.  The  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  is,  in  fact, 
advantageous  to  none  but  knaves  and  swindlers,  and  the  lowest  class  of  attorneys,  who 
frequently  buy  up  small  accounts  and  bills,  that  they  may  bring  actions  upon  them,  and 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  charges.  Such 
oppressive  proceedings  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  Were  the  law  in  question 
repealed,  credit  would  be  granted  to  those  only  who  deserved  it ;  for,  generally  speaking, 
tradesmen,  supposing  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  discretion,  would  not 
deal,  except  for  ready  money,  with  those  of  whose  character  and  situation  they  were  not 
perfectly  informed;  and  the  difficulty  under  which  all  idle  and  improvident  persons 
would  thus  be  placed  of  obtaining  loans,  would  do  much  to  wean  them  from  their  vicious 
courses,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and  honest.  "  Those,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  who 
have  made  the  laws,  have  apparently  considered  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the 
crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons 
another  but  for  debts  which  he  suflPered  to  be  contracted  in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself 
and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  hazard  • 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  another  for  a  contract  in  which  both  c©n* 
curred." 

The  power  of  taking  goods  in  execution  for  debts  is  also  one  that  requires  to  be 
materially  modified.  At  present,  the  household  furniture  of  every  man,  and  even  the 
implements  used  in  his  trade,  should  there  be  nothing  else  to  lay  hold  of,  may  be  seized 
and  sold  in  satisfaction  of  any  petty  claim.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  some  limits 
should  be  set  to  this  power ;  and  that  such  articles  as  are  indispensable  either  to  the 
subsistence  or  the  business  of  any  poor  man  ought  to  be  exempted  from  execution,  and, 
perhaps,  distress.  The  present  practice,  by  stripping  its  victims  of  the  means  of  support 
and  employment,  drives  them  to  despair,  and  is  productive  only  of  crimes  and  disorders. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  among  mercantile 
men,  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  practice.  A  petition  against  im- 
prisonment for  small  debts,  subscribed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  manu^ 
facturers,  bankers,  &c.  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
m  1833.  It  contains  so  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  forcible,  an  exposition  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  present  system,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  it  before 
our  readers. 

«  Your  petitioners  have  been  long  and  seriously  impressed  with  the  belief  that  very  great  evils  have 
risen  and  do  ansR  from  thp  imnr  cnntYior.f  ^f^nK*^^  :„  c-^^ti j    ..V      '^^  ,.  '^  srt:'"'  tvus  nave 


arisen  and  do  arise  from  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  in  Scotland,  especially  for  small  sums 
The  petitioners  will  not  hero  question  the  poUcy  of  the  existing  laws  which  authorise  the 


ment  of  debtors  for  considerable  sums,  nor  do  they  intend  to  object  to  the  creditor  retaining  tS 
power  over  the  property  and  effects  of  his  debtor;  but  they  are  humbly  of  opinion  that.  In   "for  L  £ 
laws  give  creditors  the  power  to  imprison  debtors  for  small  sums,  such  as  for  8/  and  under    thcv  Ire  not 
only  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruinous  to  the  debtor,  but  even  hurtful  to  the  creditoH.im'cl!; 
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"  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the  hardship  of  subjecting  debtors  to  imprisouTrient  for 
small  debts,  contracted  sometimes  certainly  under  circumstances  of  real  distress,  but  more  frequently  from 
the  improper  use  of  credit,  with  which  they  are  too  readily  supplied.  The  creditor  takes  care  Uiat  his 
profit  shall  be  commensurate  with  his  risk;  and  the  debtor  is  induced  to  purcliase  freely,  and  at  any  price, 
that  which  he  is  not  immediately  called  upon  to  pay;  the  creditor  coolly  and  cruelly  calculates  upon  the 
power  which  the  law  has  granted  him  over  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  he  fail  to  discharge  his  debt  to  him, 
while  the  debtor  forgets  that,  by  the  credit  so  imprudently  afforded  him,  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  his 
own  ruin,  and  that  of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  him. 

"  The  total  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Glasgow  alone,  for  debts  of  81.  and  under,  was, 
in  the  year  1830,  353  ;  in  1831,  419  ;  and  in  1832,  437  ;  while  the  whole  number  of  incarcerations  in  that 
gaol  for  sums  of  every  description  were,  in  the  year  1830, 557  ;  in  1831, 630 ;  and  in  1832,  696 ;  the  proportion 
of  sums  of  8/.  and  under  being  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  on  the  average  of  these  3  years. 

"  To  remedy  these  evils,  your  petitioners  humbly  submit  that  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  at  present  in  force,  in  so  far  as  they  sanction  the  recovery  of  small  debts  by  imprisonment, 
reserving  their  effect  in  every  other  respect;  the  result  of  which  would  be,  that  credit  for  small  sums 
would  be  greatly  limited,  if  not  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  poorer  classes  rendered  more  provident; 
and  by  purchasing  with  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  what  they  now  buy  at  an  extravagant  price,  they  would 
he  enabled  to  procure  for  themselves  additional  comforts,  from  tne  more  economical  employment  of  their 
small  incomes. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration,  and  to 
adopt  such  means  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  see  proper,  to  prevent  the  incarceration  of  debtors  for  sums 
under  8/.,  and  thereby  remove  or  greatly  mitigate  the  evils  of  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  and 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  which  necessarily  arise  under  the  present  system." 

So  reasonable  a  proposal,  supported  by  such  conclusive  statements,  could  not  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression ;  and  a  bill  was  consequently  introduced  by  the  solicitor  general, 
taking  away  the  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  for  petty  debts.  This  hill  was  after- 
wards withdrawn ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  brought  forward  again, 
unless  it  be  resolved  to  apply  a  still  more  radical  cure  to  the  abuses  complained  of. 

Propriety/  of  placing  all  small  Debts  beyond  the  Pale  of  the  Law.  —  The  taking  away 
the  power  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
would  certainly  be  a  material  improvement  upon  the  existing  system.  But  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  does  not  go  far  enough ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  desirable  and  beneficial 
reform  that  could  be  effected  in  this  department  would  be  to  take  away  all  action  for  debts 
under  a  given  sum,  as  501.  or  100/.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  in  the 
case  of  claims  for  wages,  or  labour  done  under  executory  contracts.  To  prevent  the 
measure  from  being  defeated,  no  action  .should  be  granted  on  bills  under  501.  or  100/., 
except  upon  those  drawn  by  or  upon  regular  bankers.  This  would  be  a  radical  change 
certainly ;  but  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  every  class 
of  the  community,  and  most  of  all  to  labourers,  retail  dealers,  and  small  tradesmen.  It 
would  protect  the  former  from  oppression,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  power- 
fully to  render  them  more  provident  and  considerate ;  it  would  teach  the  latter  to  ex- 
ercise that  discretion  in  the  gi-anting  of  credit  which  is  so  very  indispensable ;  and  it 
would  be  publicly  beneficial,  by  strengthening  the  moral  principle,  and  making  the 
contraction  of  debts  for  small  sums,  without  the  means  of  paying  them,  at  once  difficult 
and  disgraceful. 

We  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  now  pointed  out,  by  multiplying  courts  and  other  devices  for 
facilitating  the  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts.  This  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ; 
or  rather  it  is  attempting  to  obviate  the  influence  of  one  abuse  by  instituting  another. 
No  wise  statesman  will  ever  be  easily  persuaded  to  fill  the  country  with  petty  local 
courts ;  for  these,  when  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  the  merest  nuisances  imaginable ; 
and  he  would,  at  all  events,  exert  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  do  away,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  with  the  circumstances  that  make  individuals  resort  to  them.  But  it  is 
certain  that  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  in  county  courts  originate  in  questions  as  to  simple 
contract  debts  under  50/.  ;  and  were  such  debts  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  the  courts  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  Our  object  ought  not  to  be 
to  provide  means  for  enforcing  payment  of  trifling  debts,  but  to  prevent  their  contraction. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that,  instead  of  lessening,  the  multiplication  of  district  courts  will 
materially  aggravate,  all  the  evils  of  the  present  credit  system.  The  belief  that  they 
may  readily  enforce  their  claims  by  resorting  to  them  will  make  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men still  more  disposed  than  at  present  to  give  credit,  while  the  unprincipled,  the  incon- 
siderate, and  the  necessitous  will  eagerly  grasp  at  this  increased  facility.  What  there  is 
of  caution  amongst  our  retail  dealers  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  those  petty  tribunals  so  many  are  anxious  to  have  universally  established.  The  more 
they  are  increased,  the  less  will  caution  prevail.  But  instead  of  diminishing  this  virtue, 
—  for  such  it  really  is,  —  it  cannot  be  too  much  increased.  Nothing  will  ever  deter  those 
who  ought  not  to  obtain  credit  from  taking  it  while  in  their  power  ;  but  those  who 
give  it  may  be  made  to  exercise  greater  discretion  ;  they  may  be  made  to  know  that  it 
is  a  private  transaction  between  themselves  and  those  to  whom  they  grant*it ;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  petty  debts  they  have  only  their  own  sagacity  to  look  to,  such  transactions 
not  being  cognizable  by  law.  A  measure  of  the  sort  hei-e  proposed  would  not,  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  annihilate  credit.  It  would,  no  doubt,  annihilate  that  .spurious 
indiscriminating  species  of  credit,  that  is  as  readily  granted  to  the  spendthrift  and  pro- 
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digal,  as  to  the  frugal  and  industrious  individual ;  but  to  the  same  extent  that  it  de- 
prived the  former  of  the  means  of  obtaining  accommodation,  it  would  extend  those  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  short  of  this  —  nothing  but  the  placing  all  small  debts  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  law  —  will  ever  fully  impress  tradesmen  with  a  conviction  of  the  vast 
advantages  that  would  result  to  themselves  from  their  withdrawing  their  confidence  from 
courts  and  prisons,  and  preventing  every  one  from  getting  upon  their  books,  of  whose 
situation  and  circumstances  they  are  not  fully  aware ;  nor  will  any  thing  else  be  able 
completely  to  eradicate  the  flagrant  abuses  inherent  in  the  present  credit  system,  and 
which  have  gone  far  to  render  it  a  public  nuisance. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  present  system  is  the  sort  of  thraldom  in  which 
it  keeps  thousands  of  labourers  and  other  individuals,  whom  the  improper  facilities  for 
obtaining  credit  originally  led  into  debt.  Such  persons  dare  not  leave  the  shops  to 
which  they  owe  accounts ;  and  they  dare  neither  object  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
offered  to  them,  nor  to  the  prices  charged.  Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that  "  he 
that  once  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditor  to  patience 
by  increasmg  his  debt.  Worse  and  worse  commodities  at  a  higher  and  higher  price  are 
forced  upon  him ;  he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic ;  and  at  last  overwhelmed  in 
the  common  receptacles  of  misery  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own  consent,  were  accu- 
mulated on  his  head."  By  taking  away  all  right  of  action  upon  sinall  debts,  this  system 
of  invisible  but  substantial  coercion  would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  tradesman  would 
take  care  who  got,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  his  books ;  and  instead  of  forcing  articles 
upon  him,  would  cease  to  furnish  him  with  any  unless  he  found  he  was  regular  in 
making  his  payments ;  while  the  customer,  to  whom  credit  was  of  importance,  would 
know  that  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  it  would  depend  upon  his  character  and  re- 
putation for  punctuality.  The  abuses  of  the  sort  now  alluded  to,  that  grew  out  of 
what  has  been  denominated  the  truck  system,  justly  occasioned  its  abolition ;  but  these 
were  trifling  compared  with  those  that  originate  in  the  bringing  of  petty  debts  within  the 
pale  of  the  law. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  we  were  not  aware  that  it  had  been  previously  pro- 
posed to  take  away  all  action  for  debts  under  50/.  or  100/. ;  but  we  have  since  met  with  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Credit  Pernicious,  published  in  1823,  in  which  this  plan  is  proposed  and  ably  supported.  There  are 
also  some  valuable  remarks  and  observations  on  the  topics  now  treated  of,  in  the  Treatise  on  tJt^  Police^ 
%€.  of  the  Metropolis,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Cabinet  Lawyer,"  pp.  114 — 134. 

CREW,  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel.  No  ship  is  admitted 
to  be  a  British  ship,  unless  duly  registered  and  navigated  as  such  by  a  crew,  three 
fourths  of  which  are  British  subjects,  besides  the  master.  — (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.  §12.) 
The  master  or  owners  of  any  British  ship  having  a  foreign  seaman  on  board  not  allowed 
by  law,  shall  for  every  such  seaman  forfeit  lOZ.  ;  unless  they  can  show,  by  the  certificate 
of  the  British  consul,  or  of  two  British  merchants,  or  shall  satisfactorily  prove,  that  the 
requisite  number  of  British  seamen  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  place  where  the  foreign 
seaman  was  taken  on  board.  It  is  also  ordered  that  the  master  of  every  British  vessel 
arriving  from  the  West  Indies  shall  deliver,  within  10  days  after  arrival,  to  the  Custom- 
house, a  list  of  the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of  clearing  out  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  every  seaman  who  has  deserted  or  died  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  each  so  dying,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  — 
(3  &  4   Will.  4.   c.  54.    §  19.  J  3  &  4  WiU.  L   c.  52.    §  16.) 

CUBEBS  {Ger.  Kuhehen;  Fr.  Cubebes ;  It.  Cubebi ,-  Sp.  Cubebas ;  Rus.  Kubebu ; 
Lat.  Piper  Cubeba ;  Arab.  Kebdbeh ;  Javan,  Kumunkus ;  Hind.  Cubab-chirtie),  the 
produce  of  a  vine  or  climber,  the  growth  of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  Java.  It 
is  a  small  dried  fruit,  like  a  pepper  corn,  but  somewhat  longer.  Cubebs  have  a  hot, 
pungent,  aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste  ;  and  a  fragrant,  agreeable  odour.  They  should 
be  chosen  large,  fresh,  sound,  and  the  heaviest  that  can  be  procured.  The  quantity 
entered  for  home  consumption,  in  1830,  amounted  to  18,540  lbs.,  producing  a  nett 
revenue  of  1,854Z.  6s.  Their  price  in  the  London  market,  in  bond,  varies  from  2Z.  10s. 
to  4?.  4s.  per  cwt. 

CUCUMBER,  a  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  largely  cultivated 
in  hothouses  in  England. 

CUDBEAR,  a  purple  or  violet  coloured  powder  used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and 
crimson,  prepared  from  a  species  of  lichen  (Lichen  tartureus  Lin.),  or  crustaceous  moss, 
growing  commonly  on  limestone  rocks  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  north  of  England, 
&c.  About  1 30  tons  of  this  lichen  are  annually  exported  from  Sweden.  It  commonly 
sells  in  the  port  of  London  for  about  201.  per  ton  ;  but  to  prepare  it  for  use  it  must  be 
washed  and  dried ;  and  by  these  operations  the  weight  is  commonly  diminished  a  lialf, 
and  the  price,  in  effect,  doubled.  Though  possessing  great  beauty  and  lustre  at  first, 
the  colours  obtained  from  cudbear  are  so  very  fugacious,  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
employed  but  in  aid  of  some  other  more  permanent  dye,  to  which  they  may  give  body 
and  vivacity.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  to  give  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the 
blues  dyed  with  indigo,  and  to  produce  a  saving  of  that  article  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a.  ground 
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for  madder  reds,  which  commonly  incline  too  much  to  yellow,  and  are  maae  rosy  by  this 
addition.  The  name  cudbear  was  given  to  this  powder  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who, 
having  obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparation,  chose  in  this  way  to  connect  it  with  his 
own  name.  —  (^Bancroft,  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i.  pp.  300 — 304.) 

CUMMIN  SEED  {Gqy.  Kumin ;  Fr.  Cumin;  It.  Comino,  Cumino ;  Sp.  Comino ; 
Arab.  Kemun^,  the  seeds  of  an  annual  plant  (^Cuminum  Cyminum  Lin.),  a  native  of 
Egypt,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar, 
heavy  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste.      They  are  long  and  slender. 

CURRANTS  (Fr.  Raisins  de  Corinthe ;  Ger.  Korinthen ;  It.  Uve  passe  di  Corinto ; 
Lat.  Passulm  Corinthiacce  ;  Rus.  Korinka,  Opoek  ;  Sp.  Pasas  de  Corinto),  a  small  species  of 
grape,  largely  cultivated  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  of  which  islands  they  form 
the  staple  produce ;  and  in  the  Morea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patras.  The  plant  is  delicate ; 
and  as  6  or  7  years  must  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  before  it  begins  to 
produce,  its  cultivation  requires  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  The  crop  is  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  rains  in  harvest,  and  is  altogether  of  a  very  precarious  description. 
After  being  dried  in  the  sun,  the  currants  are  exported  packed  in  large  butts.  They 
are  in  extensive  demand  in  this  country ;  and,  when  mixed  with  flour  and  suet,  make  a 
■dish  that  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  lower  classes.  But,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  richest  individuals,  they  are  burdened  with  the 
enormous  duty  of  44s.  4d.  a  cwt. !  The  fact,  that  in  despite  of  this  anti-consumption 
impost,  the  entries  of  currants  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the 
S  yearsJ  ending  with  1831,  to  127,084  cwt.  a  year,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of 
281,787/.,  shows  that  the  taste  for  them  is  both  deeply  rooted  and  widely  diffused.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  the  most  grossly  over-taxed  article  in  the  British  tariff. 
Their  price  in  bond,  in  London,  varies  from  20s.  to  27s.  a  cwt.  ;  so  that  the  duty 
amounts  to  more  than  200  per  cent,  on  the  importation  price  !  So  exorbitant  a  tax 
admits  of  no  justification.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  the  consumers  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  to  the  producers  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  Greece,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  revenue :  for,  considering  how  highly 
esteemed  the  article  is  by  all  classes,  and  that  it  might  ^be  imported  in  much  larger 
quantities  without  any  considerable  rise  of  price,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
were  the  duty  reduced  to  10s.  or  12s.  a  cwt.  the  consumption  would  be  so  much  increased, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  would  be  materially  greater  than  at  present. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Ionian  Islands,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  has  been 
peculiarly  hostile  to. their  interests.  It  has,  in  fact,  gone  far  to  countervail  all  the  advan- 
tages they  have,  in  "other  respects,  derived  from  our  protection ;  and  has  done  much 
to  estrange  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  this 
country. 

The  Mediterranean  merchants,  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  imposed  since  1806,  being  16s.  4c?.  a  cwt,, 
leaving  a  duty  of  28s.  a  cwt.  A  reduction  to  this  extent  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  the  growers  and  importers  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  bring 
the  article  fairly  into  consumption  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object,  the  duty  ought  not  to  exceed  10s.  or  12s.  ;  and  we  are  well  con- 
vinced it  would  yield  more  revenue  at  this  rate  than  at  28s.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent,  is 
surely  high  enough  upon  an  article  fitted  to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

No  abatement  of  duties  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  currants.  .     .^  .  .  ,     ,  . 

Currants,  the  produce  of  Europe,  are  not  to  be  imported  for  home  use  except  m  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  Jhey  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  whence  they  are  imported. — 
f 3  &  4  IVill  4  c  '34  ^\  2  22  ) 

A  Treasury  letter  of  the  30th  of  March,  1816,  directs  the  following  tares  to  be  allowed,  with  liberty  to 
the  merchant  and  officers  to  take  the  actual  tare  when  either  party  is  dissatisfied. 

Currants  in  casks  from  Zante         -  -    13  per  cent.  , 

Leghorn        .         -    10        — 
Trieste       -  -    10        — 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  the  house  or  ofl^ce  where  commodities  are  entered  for  im- 
portation or  exportation  ;  where  the  duties,  bounties,  or  drawbacks  payable  or  receivable 
upon  such  importation  or  exportation  are  paid  or  received  ;  and  where  ships  are  cleared 
out,  &c. 

For  information  as  to  the  proceedings  necessary  at  the  Custom-house  on  importnig  or 
exporting  commodities,  see  the  article  Importation  and  Exportation. 

The  principal  British  Custom-house  is  in  London ;  but  there  are  Custom-houses 
subordinate  to  the  latter  in  all  considerable  sea-port  towns. 

CUSTOMS,  are  duties  charged  upon  commodities  on  their  being  imported  into  or 
exported  from  a  country.  at,* 

Custom  duties  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  commercial  country.  The  Athenians 
laid  a  tax  of  a  fifth  on  the  corn  and  other  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  also  on  several  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Attica.      The  portaria,  or  customs 
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payable  on  the  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the  different  ports  in  the 
Roman  empire,  formed  a  very  ancient  and  important  part  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
rates  at  w^hich  they  were  charged  were  fluctuating  and  various,  and  little  is  now  known 
respecting  them.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  duties  on  corn  exported  from  the  ports  of 
Sicily  were,  in  his  time,  5  per  cent.  Under  the  Imperial  government,  the  amount  of 
tlie  portaria  depended  as  much  on  the  caprice  of  the  prince  as  on  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  state.  Though  sometimes  diminished,  they  were  never  entirely  remitted,  and  were 
much  more  frequently  increased.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  they  were  as  high  as 
12i  per  cent.  ■ — (Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit.  art.    Taxation.) 

Customs  seems  to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Oonquest ;  but  the  king's  claim 
to  them  was  first  established  by  stat.  3  Edw.  1.  These  duties  were,  at  first,  principally 
laid  on  wool,  woolfels  (sheep-skins),  and  leather  when  exported.  There  were  also  ex- 
traordinary duties  paid  by  aliens,  which  were  denominated  parva  costuma,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  formei*,  or  magna  costuma.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
which  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  English  history,  were  custom  duties ;  the  first 
being  paid  on  wine  by  the  tun,  and  the  latter  being  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  so  much  a 
pound  on  all  other  merchandise.  When  these  duties  were  granted  to  the  Crown,  they 
were  denominated  subsidies ;  and  as  the  duty  of  poundage  had  continued  for  a  lengthened 
period  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  pound,  or  5  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the 
customs,  to  denote  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  new  subsidy  granted  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  was  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  duties  on  most  imported 
commodities. 

The  various  custom  duties  were  collected,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  book  of  rates  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  a  new  book  of  rates  being  again  published  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  But,  exclusive  of  the  duties  entered  in  these  two  books,  many  more 
had  been  imposed  at  different  times ;  so  that  the  accumulation  of  tlie  duties,  and  the 
complicated  regulations  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  embar-. 
rassment.  The  evil  was  increased  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  new  duties  were 
added  to  the  old ;  a  percentage  being  sometimes  added  to  the  original  tax ;  while  at 
other  times  the  commodity  was  estimated  by  a  new  standard  of  bulk,  weight,  number, 
or  value,  and  charged  with  an  additional  impost,  without  any  reference  to  the  duties 
formerly  imposed.  The  confusion  arising  from  these  sources  was  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  special  appropriation  of  each  of  the  duties,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  a  separate  calculation  for  each.  The  intricacy  and  confusion  inseparable  from 
such  a  state  of  things  proved  a  serious  injury  to  commerce,  and  led  to  many  frauds  and 
abuses. 

r  The  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  did  much  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences.  The  method  adopted  was,  to  abolish  the  existing  duties  on  all 
articles,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  one  single  duty  on  each  article,  equivalent  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  various  duties  by  which  it  had  previously  been  loaded.  The  resolutions! 
on  which  the  act  was  founded  amounted  to  about  3,000.  A  more  simple  and  uniform 
system  was,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  into  the  business  of  the  Custom-house*  These 
alterations  were  productive  of  the  very  best  effects ;  and  several  similar  consolidations 
have  since  been  effected;  particularly  in  1825,  when  the  various  statutes  then  existing 
relative  to  the  customs,  amounting,  including  parts  of  statutes,  to  about  450,  were  con- 
solidated and  compressed  into  only  1 1  statutes  of  a  reasonable  bulk,  and  drawn  up  with 
great  perspicuity.  Since  then,  a  few  statutes  were  passed,  amending  and  changing 
some  of  the  provisions  in  the  consolidated  statutes ;  and  these  have  been  again  embodied 
in  consolidated  acts  passed  last  session.* 

The  Board  of  Customs  is  not  to  consist  of  more  than  1 3  commissioners,  and  they 
are  to  be  reduced  to  11  as  vacancies  occur.  The  Treasury  may  appoint  1  commis- 
sioner, and  2  assistant  commissioners,  to  act  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Oflficers  of  customs  taking  any  fee  or  reward,  whether  pecuniary  or  of  any  other  sort, 
on  account  of  any  thing  done,  or  to  be  done,  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  from 
any  one,  except  by  the  order  or  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  shall 
be  dismissed  their  office  ;  and  the  person  giving,  offering,  or  promising  such  gratuity^ 
fee,  &c.  shall  forfeit  100/. 

Any  officer  of  customs  who  shall  accept  of  any  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward,  to  in- 
duce him  to  neglect  his  duty,  or  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any  act  whereby  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  shall  be  evaded,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  future  in  any  capacity  whatever ;  and  the 
person  offering  such  bribe,  recompence,  &c.  shall,  whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not, 
forfeit  500?. 

Custom  duties,  like  all  duties  on  particular  commodities,  though  advanced  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  merchant,  are  ultimately  paid  by  those  by  whom  they  are  consumed. 

*  3  &  i  Will.  1.  cap.  51,  52.  56.  and  58. 
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When  a  government  lays  a  duty  on  the  foreign  commodities  Vhich  enter  its  ports,  the 
duty  falls  entirely  on  such  of  its  own  subjects  as  purchase  these  comiriodities ;  for  the 
foreigners  would  cease  supplying  its  markets  with  them,  if  they  did  not  get  the  full 
price  of  the  commodities,  exclusive  of  the  tax  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  a  govern- 
ment lays  a  duty  on  the  commodities  which  its  subjects  are  about  to  export,  the  duty 
does  not  fall  on  them,  but  on  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  are  bought.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  by  laying  duties  on  exported 
commodities,  such  revenue  would  be  wholly  derived  from  others,  and  it  would  be  totally 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  except  in  so  far  as  duties  might  be  imposed  by 
foreigners  on  the  goods  it  imports  from  them.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  im- 
posing duties  on  exportation,  not  to  lay  them  on  commodities  that  may  be  produced  at 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  cost  by  foreigners ;  for  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  then 
be  to  cause  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  others,  and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  export- 
ation. But  in  the  event  of  a  country  possessing  any  decided  natural  or  acquired  advan- 
tage in  the  production  of  any  sort  of  commodities,  a  duty  on  their  exportation  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes.  If  the  Chinese  chose  to  act  on  this 
principle,  they  might  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on  exported  teas,  which 
would  fall  entirely  on  the  English  and  other  foreigners  who  buy  them.  The  coal  and 
tin,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  manufactured  goods  produced  in  this  country,  seem 
to  be  in  this  predicament. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  custom  duties  in  1590,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  50,0001.  In  1613,  it  had  increased  to  148,075/.  ;  of  which 
no  less  than  109,572Z.  were  collected  in  London.  In  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  the 
customs  produced  421,582/.  ;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  they  produced  781,987/. 
During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  customs  revenue  was  considerably 
augmented,  the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  in  1712  being  1,315,423/.  During 
the  war  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000/.  In  1792,  it  amounted  to 
4,407,000/.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to  11,360,000/.  ;  and  last  year 
(1832)  it  amounted  to  about  17,000,000/.,  and,  including  Ireland,  to  about  18,500,000/.  ! 

Astonishing,  however,  as  the  increase  of  the  customs  revenue  has  certainly  been,  it  is 
not  quite  so  great  as  it  appears.  Formerly  the  duties  on  some  considerable  articles,  such 
as  sugar,  brandy,  wine,  &c.  imported  from  abroad,  were  divided  partly  into  customs 
duties  charged  on  their  importation,  and  partly  into  excise  duties  on  their  being  taken 
into  consumption.  But  these  duties  have  now,  with  the  exception  of  tea*,  been  trans- 
ferred wholly  to  the  customs ;  the  facilities  afforded,  by  means  of  the  warehousing 
system,  for  paying  the  duties  in  the  way  most  convenient  for  the  merchant,  having 
obviated  the  necessity  of  dividing  them  into  different  portions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  various  articles  in  this  work — (see  Brandy,  Geneva,  Smuggling, 
Tea,  Tobacco,  &c.)  —  that  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  duties  laid  on  many  articles 
imported  from  abroad  leads  to  much  smuggling  and  fraud ;  and  requires,  besides,  an 
extraordinary  expense  in  many  departments  of  the  customs  service,  which  might  be 
totally  avoided  were  these  duties  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  This,  however,  is  the 
business  of  government,  and  not  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  customs; 
and  it  would  be  xmjust  to  the  latter  not  to  mention  that  this  department  has  been  essen- 
tially improved,  during  the  last  few  years,  both  as  respects  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn,  ascribed  to  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  ( R.  B.  Dean,  Esq. ),  give  a  brief  but  satisfactory 
view  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  :  — 

"  As  regards  the  department  of  customs  in  1792,  the  principal  officers  engaged  in  the 
receipt  of  the  duties  in  the  port  of  London  were  patent  officers. 

"  The  first  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  collector  inwards. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  collector  outwards. 

"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  comptroller  inwards 
and  outwards. 

"  Lord  Stowell,  surveyor  of  subsidies  and  petty  customs. 

"  These  noblemen  took  no  part  in  the  official  duties,  but  merely  exercised  the  right  of 
appointing  deputies  and  clerks. 

"  Both  principals  and  deputies  were  remunerated  by  fees.  The  patentees  received 
the  fees  denominated  patent,  and  the  deputies  retained  the  fees  called  the  fees  of  usage 
for  their  own  use.  In  addition  to  these  fees,  both  deputies  and  clerks  received  fees  for 
despatch. 

"  The  same  system  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  department.  The  salaries  of  the 
officers  were  nominal ;  and  the  principal  proportion  of  all  official  income  was  derived 

*  From  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  the  collection  of  the  tea  duties  by  the  excise  is  to  cease  ;  and  they  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  customs.  —  (See  Tea.) 
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from  fees.  These  fees  were  constantly  varying  both  in  rate  and  amount,  and  formed  a 
continual  source  of  dispute  and  complaint  between  the  merchant  and  the  officer. 

"  This  system  (after  having  been  repeatedly  objected  to  by  various  commissions  of 
inquiry,  and  finally  by  the  committee  of  finance  in  1797,)  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
year  1812,  by  the  act  51  Geo.  3.  c.  71.,  by  which  all  patent  offices  and  fees  were 
abolished,  and  compensation  allowances  granted  to  the  patent  officers,  and  fixed  salaries 
established. 

"  The  additional  salaries  granted  under  this  arrangement  amounted  to  about  200,000/., 
and  the  temporary  compensation  allowances  to  about  40,000/.  per  annum. 

"  The  fees  abolished,  and  from  which  the  public  were  relieved,  amounted  to  about 
160,000/.  per  annum. 

"  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  fees  from  which  the  public  were  relieved,  various 
allowances  made  by  the  Crown  to  officers  for  quarantine,  coal  poundage,  poundage  on 
seizures,  and  many  other  incidental  allowances,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  establish- 
ment, were  also  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  every  officer  placed  at  one  view  upon  the 
establishment. 

"  The  effect  of  these  salutary  measures  has  been  to  give  a  great  apparent  increase  to 
officers'  salaries  since  1792;  and,  upon  a  mere  comparison  of  the  establishment  of  1792 
with  1830,  without  the  above  explanation,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  pay  of  the  officers 
had  been  most  materially  augiTiented,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  difference  is  in  the 
mode  of  payment :  and  the  incomes  of  the  officers  at  the  present  period  (as  compared 
with  1792)  are  in  general  less;  and,  consequently,  the  public  are  less  taxed  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  duty  now  than  in  1792. 

"  In  the  year  1792,  the  warehousing  system  had  not  been  established.  Officers  were 
admitted  at  all  ages,  and  there  was  no  system  of  classification  or  promotion.  The  officers 
at  the  out-ports  and  in  London  were  generally  appointed  through  local  influence ;  and 
were  too  often  persons  who  had  failed  in  trade,  or  had  been  in  menial  service,  and  who 
regarded  their  situations  rather  as  a  comfortable  provision  for  their  families  than  as  offices 
for  which  efficient  services  were  required.  The  superintendence  and  powers  of  the 
Board  were  cramped  and  interfered  with  by  circumstances  and  considerations  which 
prevented  the  enforcement  of  wholesome  regulation.  The  whole  system  was  so  imper- 
fect, so  far  back  only  as  1818,  that  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  department ;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  that  commission,  various  regulations 
have  been  adopted. 

"  The  age  of  admission  has  been  limited ;  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion  of 
officers,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  salaries,  established  throughout  the  whole  department ; 
and,  by  this  means,  local  interference  in  the  promotion  of  officers  has  been  abolished ; 
the  attendance  of  officers  increased,  regulated,  and  strictly  enforced ;  holidays  reduced 
from  46  in  the  year  to  3 ;  viz.  Good  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  Christmas-day ; 
useless  oaths,  and  bonds,  and  forms  of  documents  of  various  kinds,  discontinued ;  in- 
creased facility  and  despatch  afforded  to  the  merchant's  business ;  the  accoimts  kept  in 
the  different  offices,  and  returns  of  all  kinds  revised,  simplified,  and  reduced ;  and  various 
minor  regulations  of  detail  established ;  the  whole  machinery  of  the  department  re- 
modelled, and  adapted  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

*'  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  officers  employed  at  all  the  ports,  in  the  year  ended  the 
5th  of  January,  1830,  and  the  salaries  and  charges,  did  not  much  exceed  the  number  and 
expense  at  the  port  of  Dublin  alone  in  1818  :  and,  within  the  space  of  11  years,  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  officers  employed  at  the  ports  in  Ireland  have  been  discontinued ; 
the  number  having  been,  in  1818,  1755 ;  in  1829,  544:  and  an  annual  reduction  in  sa- 
laries and  charges  has  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  173,724Z.  ;  the  amount  having  been, 
in  1818,  285,115/.  ;  in  1829,  111,391/.  (103,813/.  of  that  amount  having  been  reduced 
between  the  years  1823  and  1828),  upon  an  expenditure  of  285,115/.  ;  and  the  receipts 
were  nearly  equal,  in  1827,  to  those  of  1818  and  1823,  notwithstanding  the  total  repeal 
of  the  cross  Channel  duties,  amounting  to  about  340,000/.  per  annum,  subsequent  to  the 
latter  period. 

"  Already  has  government  relinquished,  it  may  be  said,  any  interference  with  pro- 
motion in  the  department  of  the  customs,  and  the  road  is  open  to  advancement  to  the 
meritorious  officer. 

"  Influence  is  no  longer  allowed  to  prevail ;  and  in  many  cases  w,hich  have  recently 
occurred,  and  in  which  the  patronage  of  government  might  have  been  fairly  exercised, 
it  has  been  at  once  abandoned,  in  order  to  give  way  to  arrangements  by  which  the  services 
of  some  very  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  officers,  whose  offices  had  been  abolished, 
could  be  again  rendered  available,  with  a  material  saving  to  the  public. 

"  By  a  recent  ordei  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  20th  of  February,  1830,  the 
salaries  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  other  officers,  have  been  prospectively  reduced,  and 
directions  given  to  revise  the  whole  establishment  in  the  spirit  of  that  order,  with  a  view- 
to  every  possible  reduction." 
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These  are  very  great  improvements,  certainly,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  Board  by  whom  its  efforts  have  been  zealously  seconded ;  but  we  are, 
notwithstanding,  satisfied  that  very  great  reductions  may  still  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the 
establishment.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
officei-s,  which,  if  any  thing,  are  now  too  low ;  but  by  lessening  the  demand  for  their 
services,  by  reducing  and  simplifying  the  duties.  The  coast  guard  and  coast  blockade 
(the  latter  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty),  costing  together  about  400,000Z.  a  year, 
might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  gin,  and 
tobacco — duties  which  seem  to  be  intended  only  to  encourage  smuggling;  and  which  it 
is  quite  certain  would  be  3  times  as  productive  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  were  they 
reduced  to  one  third  of  their  present  amount.  The  duties  on  a  great  variety  of  small 
articles  might  also  be  entirely  repealed,  without  any  sensible  loss  of  revenue,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  commerce :  and  were  these  alterations  effected,  and  the  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  entry  and  clearing  out  of  ships  and  goods  adequately  simplified,  a  veri/  I 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  this  department,  and  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  | 
those  now  employed  in  it  might  be  dispensed  with. 

In  Scotland,  separate  Custom-houses  seem  to  be  multiplied  to  an  absurd  extent. 
Within  these  few  years,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  change  for  the  better  was  effected 
in  the  Scotch  Custom-house  ;  but  it  is  still  susceptible  of,  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to, 
great  curtailment. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  accounts  of  most  imported  articles  of  any  consequence 
given  in  this  work,  statements  of  the  customs  duty  paid  on  their  importation.  It  may 
be  gratifying,  however,  to  have  them  all  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view,  as  in 
the  following  Table  :  — 
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in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  Amount  collected  on  each  Article 
usually  producing  1,000/.  or  more  per  Annum. 


Gross  Receipt. 

Nett  Produce. 

List  of  Articles. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Duties  Inwards. 

L.          8.      d. 

L.       s.  d. 

L.       s.    d.\        L.       s.    d 

L.     s.    d 

.  L.       s.    d. 

Acid,  boracic    -           - 

4,183     0    0 

4,183    0    0       4,183    0    C 
1,791  16    81      1,729    6    0 

4,183    0     0 

Alkanet  root 

1,733  18    0 

57  18    8 

57  18    8 

1,787     4    8 

Almonds           -           - 

10,973   16    7 

497    1  11 

11,470  18    6!    10,775  10    8 

478    5    0 

11,253  15    8 

Aloes 

2,184     5     5 

2,184    5    5 

1,810    5    2 

1,810    5    2 

Angelica 

275     2  10 

. 

275    2  10 

275    2  10 

- 

275    2  10 

Annotto            -               -           - 

671     0     1 

671     0     1 

671     0    1 

671    0    1 

Apples,  not  dried 

2,996  12    8 

"  299  15    0 

3,296     7    8 

2,912  19    7 

298    2    0 

3,211     1    7 

Argol 

678  18    5 

8    0    1 

686  18    6 

670    3    6 

8    0    1 

678    3    7 

Arrow  root  or  powder 

787  19    9 

64  19    4 

852  19     1 

787  12    4 

61  18    8 

849  11    0 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

1,887  U    4 

163     2    7 

2,050  16  11 

1,877    0  11 

163    2    7 

2,040    3    6 

Bacon  and  hams  '         - 

1,762  15  5 

198    3    6 

1,960  18  11 

1,761  13    1 

198    3    6 

1,959  16    7 

Balsams           -           - 

2,490  14  11 

57     2    7 

2,547  17     6 

2,383    6    4 

57    2    7 

2,440    8  11 

Barilla  and  alkali 

15,166  16    7 

174    4    9 

15,3  tl     1    4 

15,156  16    7 

172  11    7 

15,329    8    2 

Bark  for  tanners'  or  dyers'  use 

19,001    0    0 

3,340  13  10 

22,341  13  10     18,970    2    8 

3,280  17    9 

22,251     0    5 

Baskets 

1,043    9     2 

1     1    7 

1,044  10    9       1,043    6     2 

1    1    7 

1,014     7    9 

Beef,  salted 

300  19    4 

11  12    3 

312  11     7          300  19    4 

11  12    3 

312  11     7 

Beer,  spruce 

5,956     6    3 

892    9  10 

6,848  16     1       5,950  17    0 

890    6  11 

6,841    3  11 

Berries  of  all  sorts 

3,037  11  11 

25    0    5 

3,062  12    4       3,037  11  11 

25    0    5 

3,062  12    4 

Books 

8,843    4     7 

86    5     4 

8,929    9  11       8,824     1  10 
3,751   16    6       3,743    4    0 

85    8    5 

8,909  10    3 

Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes 

3,748  16    0 

3    0    6 

3    0    6 

3,746    4    6 

Borax 

875    6     1 

7    9    0 

882  15    1           875    6     1 

7    9    0 

882  15    1 

Boxes  of  all  sorts 

3,342     1     9 

36    7    0 

3,378     8    9       3,J21     4    9 

36    7    0 

3,357  11    9 

Brimstone        ... 

6,256    6    5 

1,536    8    4 

7,792  14    9       6,253  18    5 

1,530  11  10 

7,784  10    3 

Bristles 

25,185  16    1 

428    8    3 

25,614     4    4     25,184  14    7 

428    8    3 

25,613    2  10 

Bugles 

3,075     2    0 

0    4    0 

3,075    6    0       3,042  16    0 

0    4     0 

3,043     0    0 

Butter           ... 

127,773  19  10 

556    9  10 

128,330    9    8   127,739  16    7 

553  19  10 

128,295  16    5 

Canes  of  all  sorts 

3,590     8    2 

40  16    4 

3,631     4     6,      3,569  17    7 

40  16    4 

3,610  13  U 

Cantharides 

1,869  18    0 

12    9    0 

1,882    7    0       1,858  19    4 

12    9     0 

1,871     8    4 

Capers 

Cassia  lignca    - 

Cheese 

1,534    4     4 

19     1     0 

1,553    5    4       1,534    4    4 

19     1     0 

1,553    5    4 

1,663    1  10 

144     1    0 

1,807     2  lO'      1,663     1  10 

144    1    0 

1,807    2   10 

02,367     2  11 

6,808  13    7 

69,175  16    6    62,248  19    7 

6,794  13  11 

69,013  13    6 

China    ware,    porcelain,    and 

1 

earthenware 

4,369  18    5 

12    1    3 

4,381  19    8      4,200  17    7 

12    1    3 

4,212  18  10 

Cinnamon        -           - 

416  16  10 

- 

416  16  10         416  16  10 

416  16  10 

Clocks 

5,938     7  11 

154  13    9 

6,093     1     8       5,868  14    5 

"  154  13*9 

6,023     8    2 

Cloves 

7,613  13    9 

60     2    0 

7,709  15    9       7,514  16    9 

66    2    0 

7,580  18    9 

Cochineal,  granilla,  and  dust    - 

4,217  18    5 

- 

4,217  18    5      4,195  15    1 

4,195  15     1 

Cocoa,  cocoa  nut  husks,  shells, 

and  chocolate 

14,501  19    9 

44     1    7 

14,546    1    4'   14,485  15  10 

40    8    1 

14,526    3  11 

Coffee        -               ... 

54S,0!)2    8  11 

28,105    1    9 

576,247  10    8,  547,106  13    8 

28,158    5    0 

575,264  18    8 

Coral  beads 

2,110  18     1 

2,140  18     li      2,140  18     1 

. 

2,140  18     1 

Cordage  and  cables 

22  18    4 

1  lo's 

24  14    7            22  18    4 

1  16    3 

24  14    7 

Cork,  unmanufactured    - 

12,990  14    3 

<i,876  16    1 

15,867  10    4    12,988  18    7 

2,869  15    9 

15,858  14    4 

Corks,  ready  made 

264  19    0 

9    9    0 

274    8    o:         264  19    0 

9    9    0 

274     8    0 

Corn,    grain,   meal,  and  flour 

(including  buckwheat) 

279,954    7    4 

29,956    5    8 

309,910  13    0  278,005    9    4 

29,910    5    2 

307,915  14    6 

Cotton  manufactures  (not  other- 

wise described) 

2,930  11     9 

6  13  10 

2,937    5    7      2,903    1    9 

6  13  10 

2,909  15    7 

Cream  of  tartar 

1,374  12    2 

291  10    3 

1,666    2    5       1,354  18    9 

291  10    3 

1,646    9    0 

Cubebs 

1,208  18    6 

35     6     0 

1,244    4    6       1,208  18    6 

35    6    0 

1,244    4    6 

Currants 

312,749  17    2 

2,382  12    4 

315,152    9    6,  311,948    2    6 

2,376  12    4 

314,324  14  10 

Dye  and  hard  woods  ;  viz. 

Boxwood 

1,868  15    7 

- 

1,868  15    7 

1,868  15    7 

Excess  of  re- 
payments.) 

1,867  17     4 

Cedar,  under  8  in.  square 

2,531  10    9 

18     9    2 

■   2,549  19  11 

2,531  10    9 

2,549  19  11 

Fustic 

913    7    2 

8  17    2 

922    4    4 

905  18    9 

8  12    3 

914  11     0 

Logwood    - 

2,307  15    5 

137    8  10 

2,445    4    3      2,302  19    0 

136    0    0 

2,438  19    0 

Mahogany 

39,543  17    1 

5,923  11     6 

45,407    8    71    39,501    7    5 

5,903  19    6 

45,405    6  11 

Nicaragua 

815  12    8| 

. 

815  12    8,         806  12    5\ 

806  12    5 

Rosewood 

'8,027  11  lo! 

351     4     6 

8,378  16    4' 

8,027  11  10! 

'  348  14 "  6 

8,376    6    4l 

CUSTOMS. 
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Gross  Receipt. 

Nelt  Produce. 

List  of  Articles. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

England. 

ScoUand. 

Great  Britain. 

Duties  Inwarii— continued. 

L.       s.  d. 

L.          3.     d 

L.       s.    d 

'~l'     s.    d. 

L.      s.   d 

L.       g,    c'. 

Elephants'  teeth 

21,565     1     '2 

21,565     1     i 

21,537     2    0 

21,537     2    0 

2,700  12    3 

11  u"  1 

2,712     6     4 

2,679  18    0 

10    4  10 

2,690     2  10 

Embroidery  and  needlework     - 

5,300  12  11 

1  13    0 

5,302    5  11 

5,195  19    4 

1  13    0 

5,197  12    4 

Essence     of    bergamot      and 

lemons.    (See  Essential  oils.) 

Feathers  for  beds 

4,121  13    2 

580  14    0 

4,702    7     2 

4,116  15    1 

572    7    6 

4,689     2    7 

ostrich 

626    5     2 

. 

626    5    2 

626    5     2 

626    5     2 

Figs 

22,371  15  10 

270  18    5 

22,642  14    3 

22,131     8    6 

'  270  18 " 6 

22,402    6  10 

Fish,  anchovies 

827    2    8 

2    3    0 

829    5     8 

815    6    0 

1  15     1 

817     1     1 

eels 

910  10    0 

940  10    0 

940  10    0 

940  10    0 

oysters 

5,846    5    9 

5,846     5    9 

5,846    5    9 

. 

5,846    5    9 

Flax,  and    tow,  or  codilla  of 

hemp  and  flax 

1,412     1     2 

2,703  17    3 

4,115  18    5 

1,405  12    6 

2,669  16    9 

4,075     9    3 

Flowers,  artificial  (not  of  silk)  - 

615     7    9 

0  18    3 

616    6    0 

614     7    9 

0  IS    3 

615    6    0 

Furs           -                  .             '. 

34,331  19    2 

8    3    9 

34,340    2  11 

.34,071     6    3 

8    3    9 

34,079  10    0 

Ginger,  dry 

3,450  12    7 

63    7    5 

3,514    0    0 

3,428  13    7 

63    7    5 

3,492     1     0 

Glass;    viz.    bottles,    green  or 

common        -               .           - 

9,156  19  10 

633  12    3 

9,790  12     1 

9,145  11    2 

631     2    7 

9,776  13    9 

of  all  other  sorts    - 

4,680  11     7 

85  16    e 

4,764     8     1 

4,674     1     3 

83  16    3 

4,757  17     6 

Grains,  Guinea 

1,633  10    0 

- 

1,633  10    0 

1,633  10    0 

1,6.33  10    0 

Grapes 

1,580     8    1 

102  14    7 

1,683    2     8 

1,559    8     1 

102  14*7 

1,662     2    8 

Gum,  animi  and  copal     - 

1,508  15    8 

- 

1,508  15    8 

1,496    3    3 

. 

1,496    3    5 

Arabic 

2,657  12     2 

114    4    9 

2,771  16  11 

2,636  13    6 

114    4    9 

2,750  18    3 

Senegal 

6,788    0    3 

- 

5,788    0    3 

5,633  11    5 

5,633  1 1     5 

lac  dye 

1,447    4    8 

. 

1,447    4    8 

1,447    4    8 

. 

1,447    4    8 

shellac        -        . 

2,046    3    8 

. 

2,046    3    S 

2,046    3    8 

2,046    3    8 

tragacanth 

1,066    0    9 

1,066    0    9 

986  14    9 

. 

986  14    9 

Hair,  ho?se 

243  18    6 

3  12'  1 

247  10    7 

243  18    6 

3  12    1 

247  10    7 

human 

701  15    9 

701  15    9 

700    3    9 

700    3    9 

Hair  or  goats'  wool,  manufac- 
tures of       -        -           -       . 

2,482  15    6 

51  13    0 

2,514     8     5 

2,474  19    5 

31  13    0 

2,506  12    5 

Hats  of  chip  and  straw     . 

16,707    3    2 

16,707    3     2 

16,707    3    2 

16,707    3    2 

Hemp          '^    - 

28,427  19    4 

4,325    2"  7 

32,753    1   11 

23,381    4    7 

3,181    7  "10 

26,562  12    5 

Hides,  not  tanned 

21,988    0    7 

1,984    7    9 

23,972     8    4 

21,794    6    8 

1,963  15    9 

23,758    2    5 

tanned 

1,164  13    2 

6    0    0 

,1,170  13    2 

1,164  13    2 

6     0    0 

1,170  13    2 

Horns,  horn  tips,  and  pieces     - 

1,715     1     5 

54  12    3 

1,769  13    8 

1,705  12  11 

53    3    2 

1,758  16     1. 

Horses 

945    0    0 

57    0    0 

1,002    0    0 

937    0    0 

57    0    0 

994    0    0; 

Jalap              •                  .           . 

2,536    4    5 

71    5    6 

2,607     9     9 

2,531     1     7 

71    5    6 

2,602    7     1 

India  rubbers 

772  16    3 

772  16    3 

765    0  10 

. 

765    0  10 

Indigo 

30,597  13  111 

"  140    9"  6 

30,738    3    4 

30,539  17    4 

130  17    6 

30,670  14  10 

Iron,  in  bars 

20,338  17    0 

1,011  12    0 

21,350     9    0 

20,233    9    2 

1,010  19    0 

21,244    8    2 

of  all  other  sorts    - 

707  10    4 

33    3    0 

740  13    4 

704    2     1 

32  18     3 

737     0    4 

Isinglass 

3,858    0    9 

12    9    6 

3,850  10    3 

3,836    5    2 

12    9    6 

3,848  14    8 

Juice   of  lemons,    limes,    and 

oranges 

1,041  13    4 

114  10    0 

1,156    3    4 

1,041  13    4 

114  10    0 

1,156    3    4 

ismiper  berries.'  (See  Berries.) 

Lace  thread 

358  10    2 

2    9    6 

360  19    8 

358  10    2 

2    9    6 

360  19    8 

Lacquered  ware 
Lead,  black 

1,008    2,   0 

8  17    0 

1,016  19    0 

997     8    3 

8  17    0 

1,006    5    3 

2,347     1     9 

5    6    0 

2,352    7    9 

2,292    8    5 

4  14    0 

2,297    2    6 

Leather  gloves 

27,220    0    5 

27,220    0    5 

27,105  16    3 

27,105  16    3 

maimfactures  of,  except 

boots,  shoes,  and  gloves 

1,050  11     8 

13  11    2 

1,064    2  10 

1,050  11     8 

13  11     2 

1,064    2  10 

Lemons  and  oranges 

50,255  11    f) 

2,315    5    4 

52,570  17    1 

49,852  17    9 

2,305  15    4 

52,158  13     1 

Linens,  foreign 

17,429  11    7 

43  19  10 

17,473  11    5 

17,190    2     1 

43  19  10 

17,234    1  11 

Liquorice  juice 

19,924    7    4 

1,888    7    0 

21,812  14    4 

19,924    7    4 

1,888    2    4 

21,812    9    8 

Mace          - 

2,613    8  11 

2,613    8  11 

2,613    8  11 

2,613    8  U 

Madder  and  madder  root 

18,976     8     2 

"2,754    5*3 

21,730  13    5 

18,856    8    2 

"2,723  15"  6 

21,580    3    8 

Hanna 

505     6     6 

. 

505    6    6 

4S0    8    7 

480    8    7 

Mats  of  Russia 

4,119    2  10 

700  17    9 

4,820    0    7 

3,987  17     2 

668    3"  1 

4,656    0    3 

other  sorts 

815  11     2 

23     1    5 

838  12    7 

814    6    9 

23    1    6 

8.17    8    2 

Melasses 

128,216    5    8 

126,439    5  11 

254,655  11     7 

128,089  16    3 

125,841  15    3 

253,931   U     6 

Musical  instruments 

1,508  14    9 

3    9    6 

1,512    4    3 

1,492    3  11 

3    9    6 

1,495  13    5 

Myrrh 

663  17  10 

663  17  10 

495    4  11 

495    4  11 

Vutmegs       ... 
Nuts,  chesnuts 

14,505    8    3 

50    2    6 

14,555  10    9 

14,502    8    3 

50    2*6 

14,652  10    9 

2,353    8  10 

12  18    0 

2,346    6  10 

2,.310  14  10 

10  18    0 

2,321  12  10 

small 

12,679  19     7 

57     1     6 

12,737    1     1 

12,610    5    7 

52  17    6 

12,663    3     1 

walnuts 

1,454  12  10 

49    5    4 

1,503  18    2 

1,437    9    4 

48  18    4 

1,486    7     8 

OU,  castor 

2,422    6  10 

127    7    6 

2,649  14    4 

2,412     1     1 

127    7    6 

2,539    8    7 

chemical,    essential,     and 

perfumed  of  all  sorts 

9,061  18    5 

91    6  10 

9,153    5    3 

9,000  13    6 

91    6  10 

9,092    0    3 

olive 

42,580    1  10 

384    2    5 

42,964    4    3 

42,506     1    0 

383  14    1 

42,888  15     ] 

palm 

27,559    2    0 

0    5    0 

27,559    7    0 

27,541     7    3 

0    3    4 

27,541  10    7 

train,  spermaceti  and  blub- 

^         ber 

2,277  15    4 

429    2    1 

2,706  17    5 

2,272    5    5 

427    2  10 

2,699    8    3 

Oker 

507  17    4 

14    8 

509    2    0 

507  17    4 

1     4    8 

509    2    0 

Opium 

5,933    7    6 

52    0    0 

5,986    7    6 

5,929    0    6 

52    0    0 

5,981     0    6 

Orchal  and  orcheUa 

288  10    6 

0    4    9 

288  15    3 

283    2  11 

0    4    9 

283    7    8 

Paper 

801  15    7 

801  15    7 

801     8     1 

. 

801     8    1 

of  the  Isle  of  Man 

969    0    0 

. 

969    0    0 

969    0    0 

969    0    0 

for  hangings 

851  10  10 

. 

851  10  10 

851  10  10 

. 

851  10  10 

Pepper  of  all  sorts 

91,995  14    4 

8,227    8    8 

100,223    3    0 

91,844    7    2 

8,227    8    8 

100,071  15  10 

'ictures 

2,011     2     1 

53  15    7 

2,064  17     8 

2,010  11     1 

53  15    7 

2,06 1    6    8 

?imento           ... 

5,769  11    4 

296  14    7 

6,066    5  11 

5,767    9    8 

287    0  10 

6,054  10    6 

?itch        •- 

.368  13    3 

93  17    7 

462  10  10 

368  13    3 

89  18    7 

458  11  10 

Platting  of  chip  or  straw 

15,209    7    9 

15,209    7    9 

15,198    6    9 

15,198    6    9 

Plums,  dried 

470  19     1 

1  12    5 

472  11    6 

470    9    6 

1113 

472    0    9 

Prints  and  drawings 

1,.309  15     6 

9  12    3 

1,319    7    9 

1,302     1  11 

9  12    3 

1,311  14    2 

Prunes 

5,7,30  14    2 

361     7    8 

6,092     1   10 

6,718  16    0 

356    4    9 

6,075    0    9 

Quicksilver 

2,678    2    5 

0  12    7 

2,678  15    0 

2,674    5  11 

0  12    7 

2,674  18    C 

5uUls,  goose 

3,609  14    7 

592  16    7 

4,202  11     2 

3,609  14    7 

692  16    7 

4,202  1 1     2 

Radix  ipecacuanhas 

986    2  11 

986    2  11 

977    6  U 

. 

977    6  11 

Rags,  &c.  for  paper 

1,401     0    7 

318  15*10 

1,719  16    5 

1,375    4    8 

.318    4    1 

1,693    8    9 

Raisins 

141,537  17    2 

4,177    8    0 

145,715    5    2 

140,285    2  10 

4,057  17    9 

144,343    0    7 

Rapeseed  and  other  oil  cakes   - 

3,232  17    9 

388  13  10 

3,621  11     7 

3,221     0    0 

386    1    3 

3,607     1     3 

Rhubarb 

4,213  17  10 

4,213  17  10 

4,207    2  10 

4,207    2  10 

Kice 

6,508  12    5 

237  15" 8 

6,746    8     1 

6,417    2  11 

237  13 '0 

6,654  16  11 

in  the  husk 

28,187    7  11 

28,187    7  11 

20,095    9    8 

20,095    9    8 

Sago 

913    7    4 

3    9    8 

916  17    0 

913    7    4 

3    9*8 

916  17    0 

Saltpetre 

5,144  18    4 

9  10    8 

6,154    9    0 

5,123  10    5 

9  10     8 

•^'5^  i  \ 

Sarsaparilla 

4,275    4    8 

54    4    9 

4,329    9    5 

4,007    2    4 

54    4    9 

4,061     7     1 

Scammony 

1,477  18  10 

3  14    6 

1,481  13    3 

1,584  19    6 

3  14    5 

1,388  13  11 

Seeds  of  all   sorts   (including 

tares) 

93,244    5    2 

9,887  11    1 

103,131  16    3 

92,723    4    6 

9,838  13    8 

102,561  18    2 

Senna 

6,631     0  1 1 

175  16    6 

6,806  17    6 

6,503  15    3 

175  16    6 

6,675  1 1     9 

anips'  hulls  and  materials 

726    7    7 

203    1     9 

929    9    4 

637  10    6 

179     1     9 

816  12    3 

Shumac 

5,561     6    8 

656  15    5 

6,218    2     1 

5,311  12  10 

622    3    6 

5,933  16    4 

Silk,  raw 

14,202    2    2 

14,202    2    2 

14,159    5    3 

. 

14,159    5    3 

waste,  knubs  and  husks     - 

294    4    3 

. 

294    4    3 

293  18    3 

293  18    3 

thrown 

52,013    1     5 

■ 

52,013    1     5 

14,052    6    7 

(Excess  of 
drawbacks.) 

12,097  18    1 
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List  of  Articles. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Nett  Produce 

1 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Duties  7nwnrrfi— continued. 

L.       s.    d. 

L.    ».  d: 

L.      s.    d. 

L.       «.    d. 

L.      s. 

d. 

L.       s.    d. 

Silk  manufactures.  East  Indian 

19,296  15    8 

19,296  15    8 

19,202  17  10 

- 

19,202  17  10 

not    do. 

149,079  11    4 

9    4*5 

149,088  15    9 

148,607    5  10 

9    4 

5 

148,676  10    3 

Skins  (  not  being  furs) 

16,289  15  11 

•    2,104    0    6 

18,393  16    5 

16,047  17    7 

2,045  15  11 

18,093  13   6 

Smalts           -               -               - 

5,053    3    6 

512    4    6 

5,565    8    0 

5,051     7  10 

512    4 

6 

5,563  12    4 

Soap,  hard  and  soft,  foreign 

1,277  10    6 

33    7    9 

1,310  18    3 

1,277  10    0 

33    7 

9 

1,310  18    3 

Spelter 

5,578  17    6 

125    0    6 

5,703  17  U 

5,573  17    0 

125    0 

5 

5,098  17  11 

Spirits,  foreign,  viz.  rum 

1,520,102     1  11 

50,411  14    2 

1,570,513  16     1 

1,518,994    8    I 

50,408    2 

2 

1,669,402  10    3 

brandy       - 

1,697,444  16    5 

68,799    0    4 

1,766,243  16    9 

1,097,095    7    2 

68,794    2  10 

1,765,889  10    0 

Geneva 

15,577    8    1 

7,956  16    9 

23,534    4  10 

15,567    9    8 

7,946  18 

9 

23,514    8    5 

of  all  other  sorts 

9,126  10    1 

734    2  10 

9,860  18  11 

9,020     1  11 

721  15  11 

9,741  17  10 

of  tlie  manufacture  of 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

21,071  18    1 

. 

21,071  18    1 

21,054    0    7 

- 

21,054    0    7 

Sponge           -                -            - 

2,147  11     7 

. 

2,147  11    7 

2,097    4    1 

2,097    4    1 

Stones,  viz.  burrs  for  millstones 

1,315    0    9 

31  12    4 

1,346  13    1 

1,309  15    2 

31  12 

4 

1,341     7    6 

marble  blocks 

688    4  11 

50  15    5 

739    0    4 

665    7    5 

50    6 

1 

715  13    6 

Succades 

899    8    8 

62  14    2 

962    2 10 

889    4  11 

62  14 

2 

951  19    1 

Sugar            ... 

4,437,812    6     2 

508,660  15    4 

4,946,473    1     6 

3,571,449  11    1 

415,069    1 

7 

3,986,518  12    8 

Tallow- 

175,848  11  11 

9,151  10  11 

185,000    2  10 

175,484    7    2 

9,111  18 

5 

184,596    5    7 

Tamarinds 

679    0  11 

114    8    0 

793    8  11 

676  12    8 

112    0 

2 

788  12  10 

Tar              -               .               - 

5,539    6    1 

1,130  11     1 

6,669  17    2 

5,500    5    8 

1,094    4 

0 

6,600    9    8 

.Balks  and  ufers.  under  5 

inches  square        -         ■•  - 

1,230    5    7 

113    2    0 

1,343    7    7 

1,230    5    7 

113    2 

0 

1,343    7    7 

■ 

Battens  and  batten  ends    - 

81,366    9  11 

28,362    7    4 

109,728  17    3 

80,140  15    5 

28,347    8 

10 

108,488    4    3 

Deals  and  deal  ends 

479,819  19    8 

9,683  11    0 

489,503  10    8 

475,595  16    6 

9,064    9 

0 

485,260    5    fi 

Firewood 

4,518    3    1 

39    8    5 

4,557  11    6 

4,475  12    9 

38    4 

6 

4,513  17    i 

Fir  quarters 

3,429    0    2 

14  12    7 

3,443  12    9 

3,369    9    8 

14  12 

7 

3,384    2    3 

.2 

Knees  of  oak 

1,356    8     9 

518  18     1 

1,875    6  10 

1,354  13    5 

515    5 

8 

1,869  19    1 

V 

r,athwood 

25,510    2    3 

2,381  13    4 

27,891  15    7 

24,263  11     6 

2,340    6 

11 

26,609  18    5 

^  /  IMasts  and  spars 

13,917  19  10 

1,199  11     0 

15,117  10  10 

13,868    0    2 

1,177  15 

5 

15,016     1     7 

^  ^  Oak  ulank 

3,658  12    6 

3,594     7    9 

7,253    0    3 

3,056  10    5 

3,549  10 

9 

7,206    7    2 

B 

Oars 

780  16    2 

101  19    7 

882  15    9 

771     5    0 

101  19 

7 

873    4    7 

Staves 

43,930    4    2 

2,943  13  11 

46,873  18    1 

43,880  17  10 

2,938  15 

11 

46,825  13    9 

H 

Teak 

Timber,  fir.S  inches  square 

6,696    3    6 

665    5    9 

7,361    9    3 

6,085    3    6 

662    9 

5 

7,347  12  11 

or  upwards 

362,447     1     2 

61,047  11    9 

423,494  12  11 

314.238  15    0 

60,671  11 

7 

374,910    6    7 

oak         do. 

29,999  10    7 

8,174  11    3 

38,174     1  10 

29,966    7  10 

8,082     I 

4 

38,048    9    2 

ofother  sorts,  do. 

6,944  12    5 

1,587    3    6 

7,531  15  11 

5,903    4  10 

1,561    0 

6 

7,464    5    4 

Wainscot  logs,  do. 

7,453    4  10 

353    7     1 

7,806  11  11 

7,391  17    9 

353     1 

1 

7,744  18  10 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

2,146,442    0    9 

291,392    5    0 

2,437,834    5     9 

2,137,242  10    1 

291,289  17 

6 

2,428,532    7    7 

Tortoiseshell 

458  10    7 

0    8    6 

458     19  1 

457  13     1 

0    8 

6 

458     1     7 

Toys 

.3,456  19    6 

50    5    3 

3,507    4    9 

3,418  16    4 

50    5 

3 

3,469    1    7 

Tunientine,  common 

73,707  11    2 

■ 

73,707  11     2 

73,558  14    3 

. 

73,558  14    3 

Valonia 

6,908    2  10 

30    0    0 

6,938    2  10 

0,907    7  10 

30    0 

0 

6,937    7  10 

Verdigris        . 

2,468    4     0 

38    9    0 

2,506  13    0 

2,457    0    0 

38    9 

0 

2,495    9    0 

Vermicelli  and  maccaroni 

1,407    7    2 

79    4    6 

1,486  11     8 

1,401  13  10 

76  15 

0 

1,478    9    4 

Vinegar 

216  13    0 

123    9    0 

340    2    0 

215  10    6 

121  16 

0 

537    6    C 

of  the  manufacture  of 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

16    0    6 

0  14    4 

16  14  10 

16    0    6 

0  14 

4 

16  1410 

Water,  Cologne,  in  flasks 
Wax,  bees',  &c. 

4,052  11     2 

112    7    0 

4,144  18     2 

4,031    5    2 

109  19 

0 

4,141     4    2 

778    6    9 

49     1     1 

827    7  10 

774    1    7 

49     1 

1 

823    2    8 

Wines  of  all  sorts         -          -| 

1,331,584  16    5 
142,613    4    7 

104,259     8   -6 

1,435,844    4  11 
142,613    4    7 

1,277,196  15    5 
142,613    4    7 

99,829    2 

8 

1,377,025  18    1 
142,613    4    7 

Wool,  cotton 

.591,435  17     1 

37,8.'?4  13  10 

629,270  10  11 

588,449  11     1 

37,305    l' 

7 

625,754  12    8 

sheep's  ard  lambs' 

102,276  19     1 

0     1     1 

102,277    0    2 

102,027  19    4 

(Excess  of 

102,027    2  11 

Woollen     maaufactures,     not 

repayments. 

otherwise  described,  includ- 

ing carpets 

11,907  18    9 

1    1    9 

11,909    0    6 

11,879    I  10 

1     1 

9 

11,880    3    7 

Yarn,  cotton 

499  12    5 

303  15     2 

803    7    7 

499  12    6 

303  15 

2 

803    7    7 

linen,  raw 

534    8    0 

118  14    9 

653    2    9 

534    8    0 

118    6 

7 

052  14    7 

Yellow  berries.    (See  Berries.) 

Zatfre 

416  12  10 

. 

416  12  10 

416  12  10 

. 

416  12  10 

All  other  articles 

Total  duties,  inwards,") 
carried  forward         -J 

Coals  and  culm  exported 
British  sheep  and  lambs'  wool. 

90,833    2    4 

3,194  17  11 

94,028    0    3 

88,852    4    4 

3,178    5 

9 

92,030  10    1 

16,419,796    6    2 

1,407,803    6    6 

17,887,599  12   8 

15,363,788    2    9 

1,504,002  15 

0 

16,727,790  IS   7 

51,042    8    0 

5,573  14  10 

56,616    2  10 

48,923    0    5 

5,407  14 

1 

54,330  15    4 

woollen  yam,  &c.  exported  - 

2,905  16    3 

38  17    0 

2,944  13    3 

2,827    4    9 

38  17 

0 

2,866    1    9 

Skins,  do.         '       .      "^ 

15    2    7 

15    2    7 

.15    2    7 

15    2    7 

Per    centage   duty  on  British 

goods  exported 

Total  duties  outwards,? 
carried  forward         -  $ 

Duties  in  wardsjbrought  forward 

59,697    5    2 

2,553  15    3 

02,251    0    5 

53,513    6    6 

2,523    5 

9 

56,036: 12   3 

113,660  12    0 

8,166    7    1 

121,826  19     1 

105,278  14    3 

7,969  17 

8 

113,248  11  11 

16,419,796    6    2 

1,407,803    6    6 

17,887,599  12    8 

15,363,788    2    9 

1,364,002  15 

0 

16,727,790  18   7 

outwards,  do. 

Canal  and  dock  duty.  Isle  of 
Man  duties,  rent  of  quays. 

113,660  12    0 

8,166    7    1 

121,826  19     1 

105,278  14    3 

7,909  17 

8 

11.3,248  11  11 

16,533,456  18    2 

1,475,969  13    7 

18,009,426  11    9 

15,469,066  17    2 

1,371,972  13 

~6 

16,840,433  10  8 

goods  sold  for  duty,  &c. 
Total,  (ireat  Britain 

156,294  15    2 

1,944    1    9 

158,238  16  11 

117,948    6    2 

1,648  17 

6 

120,198    3    8 

16,689,751  13    4 

1,477,913  15    4 

18,167,665    8    8 

15,587,015    3    4 

1,373,016  11 

~0 

16,900,631  14   4 

Irela,.d        - 

1,516,988  16    2 

1,507,249  11;  11 

Total,  United  ICingdom 

19,084,054    4  10 

- 

18,467,881    6   3 

Inspector  General's  Office,  Custom  House, 
London,  25th  of  March,  1833. 


WILLIAM   IRVING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


The  charges  of  collection  on  the  customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 


same  year  were  — 


Civil  department 

Harbour  vessels 

Cruisers 

Preventive  water  guard 

Land  guard 


Great  Britain. 

£      s.     d. 

•    734,793  10  llf 
5,187  17    1 

-  135,914    3    2f 

-  229,789  12     l| 

-  18,352    0    8 

.£1,124,037    4    1 


Ireland, 

£      s. 

130,044  18 

233  12 

9,860    6 

112,189    1 

d. 

7 
9 
6 
3i 

£252,m  19    U 
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Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Miserable  Attempt  at  Economy  in  this 
Department.  —  The  office  of  inspector  general  of  imports  and  exports  was  established  in 
1696.  The  accounts  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  annually  laid  before 
parliament,  are  furnished  by  this  office ;  and,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  officers,  the 
improved  manner  in  which  these  accounts  are  now  made  out,  and  the  practice  of  giving 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and  imported,  and  the 
declared  or  real  value  of  the  former,  they  have  become  of  great  public  importance.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  after  having  existed  for  about  1 35  years,  and  being  gradually 
brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  this  office  was,  in  1830,  rendered  nearly  useless 
by  a  pitiful  attempt  to  save  the  salary  of  a  couple  of  clerks  !  Previously  to  that  year,  the 
accounts  of  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire  were  exhibited 
separately  and  jointly ;  so  that  if  any  one,  for  example,  wished  to  know  the  quantity  of 
sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1829,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  he  would 
have  found  the  results  separately  stated ;  and  in  the  same  way  for  the  produce  of  any  article 
or  tax.  Nothing,  it  is  plain,  could  be  more  desirable  than  an  arrangement  of  this  sort ; 
which,  indeed,  considering  the  entirely  different  situation  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
empire,  is  the  only  one  capable  of  affording  the  means  of  drawing  any  useful  conclusions. 
But  in  1830,  ministers,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  miserable  object  already  alluded 
to,  had  all  the  accounts  consolidated  into  one  mass  (rudis  et  indigesta  moles)  ;  so  that  it 
became  impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  consumption  of  any  article,  or  the  produce  of 
any  tax,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland, —  the  only  information  communicated  being 
the  general  result  as  to  the  United  Kingdom !  Nothing  more  absurd  was  ever  imagined.. 
On  the  principle  that  Ireland  is  taken  into  the  same  average  with  Great  Britain,  we 
might  take  in  Canada ;  for  there  is  decidedly  less  difference  between  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  Britain,  than  there  is  between  those 
of  the  British  and  Irish.  But  this  measure  was  not  objectionable  merely  from  its  con- 
founding such  dissimilar  elements,  and  laying  a  basis  for  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
inferences  :  it  rendered  all  the  previous  accounts  in  a  great  measure  useless  ;  and  would, 
had  it  been  persevered  in,  have  effectually  deprived  statesmen  and  statisticians  of  some 
of  the  very  best  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  past  and  future  state 
of  both  divisions  of  the  empire.  Happily,  however,  this  abortive  attempt  at  economy 
has  been  relinquished.  The  moment  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  attained  to  office,  he  took 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  that  system  which  had  been  so  unwisely  abandoned ; 
and  every  one  in  any  degree  conversant  with  matters  of  finance,  commerce,  or  statistic^ 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  have  rendered  few- 
more  acceptable  services.  The  public  accounts  for  1 830,  the  only  ones  made  out  on  the 
new  system,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  add  that 
they  have  been  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  others. 

CUTLERY,  a  term  used  to  designate  all  manner  of  sharp  and  cutting  instruments 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors,  shears,  scythes,  &c.  Sheffield  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  cutlery  manufacture ;  but  the  knives  and  other  articles  made 
in  London  are  said  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

The  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  7.  gives  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery  made  of  wrowgA^  steel,  the  privilege  of  marl?- 
hig  or  stamping  them  with  the  figure  of  a  hammer ;  and  prohibits  the  manufacturers  of  any  articles  of 
cutlery,  edge  tools,  or  hardware,  cast  or  formed  in  a  mould,  or  manufactured  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
a  hammer,  from  marking  or  impressing  upon  them  the  figure  of  a  hammer,  or  any  symbol  or  device  re- 
sembling it,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  such  articles,  and  51.  for  every  dozen.  A  penalty  of  10/.  per  dozen, 
exclusive  of  forfeiture,  is  also  imposed  upon  every  person  having  articles  of  cutlery  in  his  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  marked  with  the  words  London,  or  London  ?nade,  unless  the  articles  so  marked  have 
been  really  manufactured  within  the  city  of  London,  or  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  it. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  the  species  denominated 
the  evergreen  cypress  (  Cupressus  sempervirens)  and  the  white  cedar  (  Cupressus  Thyoides) 
being  the  most  celebrated. 

The  cypress  is  indigenous  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  to  several  parts  of  Asia, 
and  to  America.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  timber.  It 
is  never  attacked  by  worms ;  and  exceeds  all  other  trees,  even  the  cedar,  in  durability. 
Hence  the  Athenians,  when  desirous  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  heroes  and  other 
great  men,  had  them  enclosed  in  cypress  coffins ;  and  hence,  also,  the  external  covering 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  is  made  of  the  same  enduring  material.  The  cypress  is  said 
to  live  to  a  great  age ;  and  this  circumstance,  combmed  with  its  thick  dark  green  foliage, 
has  made  it  be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  death  and  the  grave. 

In  his  Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  Mr.  Timothy  Flint 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cypress  trees  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi :  —  "  These  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns  from  a  large 
cone-shaped  buttress,  whose  circumference  at  the  ground  is,  perhaps,  3  times  that  of 
the  regular  shaft  of  the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  6  to  10  feet,  with  a  regular  and  sharp 
taper,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  towers  the  perpendicular  column,  with  little  taper 
after  it  has  left  the  cone,  from  60  to  80  feet  clear  shaft.      Very  near  the  top  it  begins  to 
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throw  out  multitudes  of  horizontal  branches,  which  interlace  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
trees,  and,  when  bare  of  leaves,  have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  In  the  season  of  vegetation  the  leaves  are  short,  fine,  and  of  a  verdure 
so  deep  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funereal  solemnity  to  this 
singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed  from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless 
interlaced  arms  covered  with  this  dark  brown  foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaffolding  of 
verdure  in  the  air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts  of  fever,  mos- 
quitoes, moccassin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that 
congregate  far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common  cause  with  nature 
against  him.  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  inaccessible  swamps ;  and, 
south  of  33°,  is  generally  found  covered  with  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging, 
like  shrouds  of  mourning  wreaths,  almost  to  the  ground.  It  seems  to  flourish  best 
when  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  the  year.  Unpromising  as  are  the  places  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country  where  it  is  found  is  so  extensively 
useful.  It  is  free  from  knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  shingles, 
and  timber  of  all  sorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in 
the  southern  country  of  this  valley." —  (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 


D. 

DAMAGED  GOODS,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  are  goods,  subject  to  duties, 
that  have  received  some  injury  either  in  the  voyage  home  or  in  the  bonded  warehouses. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  if  any  goods  rated  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  number, 
measure,  or  weight  thereof  (except  those  after  mentioned),  shall  receive  damage  during  the  voyage,  an 
abatement  of  such  duties  shall  be  allowed  proportionally  to  the  damage  so  received  ;  provided  proof  be 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  of  officers  acting  under  their  direction,  that 
such  damage  was  received  after  the  goods  were  shipped  abroad  in  the  ship  importing  the  same,  and 
before  they  were  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  provided  claim  to  such  abatement  of  duties  be  made 
at  the  time  of  the  first  examination  of  such  goods. —  \  30. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  the  officers  of  customs  shall  examine  such  goods,  and  may  state  the  damage 
which,  in  their  opinion,  they  have  so  received,  and  may  make  a  proportionate  abatement  of  duties;  but 
if  the  officers  of  customs  be  incompetent  to  estimate  such  damage,  or  if  the  importer  be  not  satisfied  with 
the  abatement  made  by  them,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  choose  2  indifferent  merchants  ex- 
perienced in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  goods,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall  make  and  sub*, 
scribe  a  declaration,  stating  in  what  proportion,  according  to  their  judgment,  the  goods  are  lessened  in 
value  by  such  damage,  and  the  officers  of  customs  may  make  an  abatement  of  the  duties  according  to 
the  proportion  of  damage  declared  by  such  merchants.  —  §  31. 

Provided  always,  that  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  any 
of  the  sorts  of  goods  herein  enumerated  j  viz.  cocoa,  coffee,  oranges,  pepper,  currants,  raisins,  figs, 
tobacco,  lemons,  and  wine.  —  §  32. 

DAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  pitch  or  turpentine  exuding  spontaneously  from 
various  trees  indigenous  to  most  of  the  Indian  islands.  Different  trees  produce  dif- 
ferent species  of  resin,  which  are  designated  according  to  their  colour  and  consistence, 
"  One  is  called  Damar-hatu  in  Malay,  or  Damar-selo  in  Javanese,  which  means  hard  or 
stony  rosin ;  and  another  in  common  use  Damar-puteh,  or  white  rosin,  which  is  softer. 
The  trees  which  produce  the  damar  yield  it  in  amazing  quantity,  and  generally  without 
the  necessity  of  making  incisions.  It  exudes  through  the  bark;  and  is  either  found 
adhering  to  the  trunk  or  branches  in  large  lumps,  or  in  masses  on  the  ground  under 
the  trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the  sea-side,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  damar 
is  frequently  floated  away,  and  collected  in  distant  places  as  drift.  It  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  Bengal  and  China  ;  and  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply 
pitch,  but  principally  in  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  a  previous  arrangement, 
almost  any  quantity  may  be  procured  at  Borneo,  at  the  low  rate  of  ^  dollar  per 
picul." — (^Crawfurd,  East.  Archip.  vol.  i.   p.  455.,  vol.  iii.   p.  420.) 

DAMASK  (Ger.  Damasten  Tafelzeug ;  Du.  Damaskwerk ;  Fr.  Venise,  Damas ;  It, 
Tela  datnaschina  ;  Sp.  Tela  adamascada  ;  Rus.  Kamtschatnud  salfftki),  a  species  of  table 
linen. — (See  Linen.) 

DANTZIC,  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  "West 
Prussia,  in  lat.  54°  20' 48"  N.,  Ion.  18°  38' E.  Population  about  56,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  4  miles  from  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  defended  on  each  side 
by  pretty  strong  forts.  The  town  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Motlau,  which  has  been 
rendered  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water. 

Roads,  Port,  %c. — The  road  or  bay  of  Dantzic  is  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a  long,  narrow,  low, 
sandy  tongue  of  land,  extending  from  Reserhoft  Point  (on  which  is  a  light-house),  in  lat.  54°  501',  Ion. 
180  23' 15",  upwards  of  20  miles,  in  an  E.  by  S.  direction,  having  the  smalltown  ofHeela,  or  Heel,  near  its 
termination.  A  light-house,  elevated  123  feet  (Eng.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  within 
about!  mile  of  the  extremity  of  this  point.  The  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  revolving  one,  succeed 
each  other  every  I  minute.   Dantzic  lies  about  S.  |  W.  from  the  Heel ;  its  pert,  denominated  the  Fairwater. 
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being  distant  about  4  leagues.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads  for  ships  of  any  burden  ;  but  they 
are  exposed,  except  immediately  under  the  Heel,  to  the  north  and  north-easterly  wuics.  '1  here  are  har. 
bour  lights  at  the  entrance  to  the  port.  All  ships  entering  the  Vistula  must  heave  to  about  a  niUeoflf'the 
port,  and  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  and  pilots  must  always  be  employed  in  moving  ships  in  the  harbour,  cr 
in  going  up  and  down  the  river.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  from  12  to  13 
feet  (Eng.) ;  in  the  harbour,  from  13  to  14  feet ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mntlau  with  the  Vistula,  from 
9  to  9|  leet ;  and  in  town  from  8  to  9  feet.  Moles  liave  been  erected  on  both  sides  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour:  that  on  tlie  eastern  side,  which  is  most  exposed,  is  constructed  of  granite,  but  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  the  other  is  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  timber. 

Trade  of  Dantzic.  —  Next  to  Petersburgh,  Dantzic  is  the  most  important  commercial 
city  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  owes  its  distinction  in  this  respect  to  its  situation  ; 
the  Vistula,  with  its  important  tributaries  the  Jiug,  Narew,  &c.,  giving  it  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  internal  navigation,  and  rendering  it  the  entrepot  where  the  surplus 
products  of  West  Prussia,  Poland  as  far  as  Hungary,  and  part  of  Lithuania,  are  ex- 
changed for  those  imported  from  the  foreigner.  Tlie  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic 
are  greater  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  world.  There  are  four  sorts  of  wheat  dis- 
tinguished here ;  viz.  white,  high-mixed,  mixed,  and  red,  according  as  the  white  or  red 
predominates.  The  quality  of  the  Dantzic  wheat  is  for  the  most  part  excellent ;  for, 
though  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so  heavy  as  many  other  sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin 
skinned,  and  yields  the  finest  flour.  The  white  Polish  wheat  exported  here  is  the 
best  in  the  Baltic.  liye  is  also  very  superior,  being  both  clean  and  heavy  ;  and  the  ex- 
ports are  very  large.  The  exports  of  barley  and  oats  are  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
and  the  qualities  but  indifferent.  Very  fine  white  peas  are  exported.  Next  to  grain, 
timber  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Dantzic.  The  principal  supply  of 
fir  timber,  masts,  &c.  is  brought  by  the  River  Narew,  which,  with  its  branches,  rise 
in  Old  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  the  Bug  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Vistula.  Oak  plank,  staves,  &c.  are  brought  down  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  tributary  streams  of  Dunajetz,  Wieprez,  &c.  Weed  ashes,  pearl- 
ashes,  bones,  zinc,  wool,  spruce  beer,  feathers,  &c.  are  also  exported. 

Money.  —  Accounts  used  formerly  to  be  wholly  kept  in  guldens,  guilders,  or  florins  of  30  groschcn.  The 
rixdollar  =  3  florins  -  9()  groschen  =  270  schillings  =  1,6^:0  pfennings.  The  florin  or  guilder  =  iid.  ster- 
ling, and  the  rixdollar  =  '■2s,  3d. 

A  new  system  was,  however,  introduced  into  all  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  conformably  to  the 
decrees  of  the  30th  of  September,  1821,  and  of  the  22dof  June,  1823;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  entirely  super- 
seded the  method  of  accounting  previously  in  use. 

The  Cologne  mark  (containing  3,609  Eng.  grains)  is  the  weight  at  present  used  in  the  Prussian  mint 
in  weighing  the  precious  metals.  The  fineness  of  the  coins  is  not  determined,  as  previously,  by  carats  or 
loths,  but  the  mark  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  288  grains.  Accounts  are  now  kei)l  in  the  public  offices 
in  thalers  or  dollars  (R.),  silver  groschen,  and  pfennings  :  1  dol.  =  3o  sil.  gr. ;  1  sil.  gr.  —  12  pf. 

I'he  only  silver  monies  now  coined  are  dollars  and  %  dollar  pieces;  but  smaller  coins  are  in  circulation, 
of  former  coinages. 

The  Prussian  silver  coins  have|  of  alloy;  and  as  the  mark  is  coined  into  14  dollars,  each  should  contain 
25r68  Eng.  grains  pure  silver,  and  be  worth  about  2*.  Ugrf.  sterling;  but  the  assays  do  not  always  strictly 
coincide  with  the  mint  valuation. 

The  gold  coins  are  Frederick  d'ors,  double,  single,  anj]  half  pieces.  The  mark  of  288  grains,  having 
260  grains  of  fine  gold,  is  coined  into  35  Fred,  d'ors.  The  Fred,  d'or  is  worth  from  5  dol,  18  sil.  ^r.  to 
5  dol.  22  sil.  gr.,  according  to  the  demand. 

fi'e/ghis  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are, 

32    Loths        =     1  Ounce.  I    20  Pounds     =     1  Small  stone. 

16    Ounces     =     1  Pound.  33  Pounds     =     1  Large  stone. 


16^  Pounds     =     1  Lispound. 

ner ;  3  centners  = 
7  lbs,  of  Arasterdan 

The  liquid  measures  are,  for  beer. 


110  lbs.  =  1  centner;  3  centners  =  1  shippound  (330  lbs);  100  lbs.  of  Dantzic  ^  1033Ibs.  avoirdupois  = 
46-85  kilog.  =  947  lbs,  of  Amsterdam  =  96-6  lbs,  of  Hamburgh, 


5    Quarts     = 

1  Anker. 

2  Hhds.     =     1  Both. 

4     Ankers    = 

1  Ahm. 

2  Both       =     1  Fuder. 

li  Ahm       = 

1  Hhd. 

2  Fuder    =     1  Last  = 

6204  Eng.  wine  gallons. 

In  wine  measure,  which  is  less  than  beer  measure,  the  ahm  =  39|  Eng.  gallons.    The  pipe  =  2  ahms. 
.  The  last  of  corn  =:  3f  malters  =  60  scheffels  =  240  viertels  =  960  mctzen  ;  and  weighs  4,680  lbs.  Dantzic 
weight  in  rye.    The  scheffel  =  -547  of  a  hectolitre  ~  1-552  Winchester  bushel.     Hence  the  last  of  60 
schefRfls  =  11  quarters  3  bushels ;  the  last  of  yfii  schef!els  =  10  quarters  7  bushels. 

The  Dantzic  foot  =  113  Eng.  inches,  or  100  Dantzic  feet  -  94  16  Eng.  feet.  The  ell  is  2  feet  Dantzic 
measure.  The  Hhineland  or  Prussian  foot  =  SVoS  French  metres,  or  l'i356  Eng.  inches:  hence  100 
Prussian  =z  1028  English  feet.  The  Prussian  or  Berlin  ell  has  25|  Prussian  inches  =  26-256  Eng.  ditto. 
100  Berlin  ells  =  7293  Eng:.  yards;  and  137142  Berlin  ells  -  100  Eng.  yards.  14f  Prussian  miles  are 
equal  to  15  geographical  miles. 

Oak  planks,  deals,  and  pipe  staves,  are  sold  by  the  shock  of  60  pieces  ;  wheat,  rye,  &c.  are  sold  by  the 
last  of  56|  ..cheilels.  —  {Kelly's  Cambistj  Nellcenbrecker,  Manuel  Universei.) 

Imports.  —  We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  account  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  different  articles  usually  imported  into  Dantzic.  They  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  spices,  copper,  lead,  furs,  cotton  stuffs  and  cotton  yarn,  woollens, 
hardware,  silks,  indigo,  dye  woods,  &c. 

We  subjoin  an 
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Account  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Dantzic  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with 
1831,  with  their  Prices  and  Values  in  Sterling  Money. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Wheat,  Imp.  qr.  at  lol 
per  last 

Rye,  ditto 

Barley,  ditto 

Oats,  ditto 

Peas,  diito 

Flour,  barrels  of  196  lbs. 

Biscuits,  bags  of  1  cwt. 

p'ir     timber,    squared, 
pieces 

Fir  deals,  long,  short, 
and  cuts,  ditto 

M  asts  and  spars,  ditto 

Oak  plank,  ditto 
timber,  ditto 
staves,  shock  of  60 
pieces 

Clapboards,  ditto 

Treenails,  ditto 

J.athwood,  fathoms      - 

Weed-ashes,  barrel    of 
about  3  cwt.     - 

Pearlashes,  cwt. 

Bones,  ditto 

Zinc,  ditto 

Wool,  ditto 

Feathers,  pounds 

Salted  provisions,  bar- 
rel of  '200  pounds      - 

Spruce  beer,  begs 

Total  value 


506,766 

78,275 
6,675 
9,197 
2,842 
5i,016 
3,224 

64,794 

290,258 
1,001 
12,669 
2,042 

17,464 

117 

5,661^ 

933 

8, .530 
13,570 

5,56.3^ 
28,510 

1,282^ 
36,010 

157 
25,460 


Average 
Prices  in 
Sterling 
Money. 


2  7 
0  17 
0  13 
0  10 

0  18 

1  3 
0  10 


0  4 

1  15 
0    9 


0  12 
7  13 
0     1 


1830. 


Quan- 
tity. 


722,178    5  10  398,588 


67,838 

4,561    5  0 

5,020    0  7 

2,652  10  8 

2,318    8  0 

1,612    0  0 

64,794    0  0 

58,051  12  0 

1,751  15  0 

5,701  1  0 

2,548  6  0 


50,998  12  0  11,018 

585  0  0     28 

424  12  3  2,855 

1,866  0  01  1,102. 


85,074 
7,368 
21,462 
16,916 
11,810 
10,359.^ 

47,548 

270,309 
2,707 
10,298 
1,675 


13,744  10 
14,927  0 
12,517  17 
l^,056  6 
9,843  4 
2,100  11 


1,052,511     2  10 


6,587 
2,485 
4,232 

29,767 
1,835 

22,825 

376 
30,039 


Average 
Prices  in 
Sterling 
Money. 


L.  s.  d. 


2  2 
1  0 
0  15 

0  11 

1  0 
1     1 


0  4    0 

1  10    0 

0  8  10 

1  3    0 

2  0  0 
5  0  0 
0  16 
2  0    0 


840,356  7 
86,137    8 

5,526  0 
11,982  19 
17,479  17 
12,695  15 

5,179  15 


54,061  16  0 

4,060  10  0 
4,548  5 

1,926  3  0 

22,036  0  0 

140  0  0 

214  2  6 

2,205  0  0 

10,868  11  0 

2,733  10  0 

10,375  4  0 

18,852  8  8 

14,2.36  10  10 

1,331  9  2 


1,185,085  12    6 


1  .'^3,800 
12,530 
11,680 
2,220 
15,850 
12 
6,932 

37,49: 

179,166 

313 

10,706 

1,197 

6,210 

52 

[5,420 

936 

5,078 
369 
2,867 
2,946 
454 
13,530 


Average 
Prices  in 
Sterling 
Money. 


2  10 
1  8 
1     1 

0  15 

1  7 


0    4  0 

2    0  0 

0  10  0 

1  3  0 

2  14  6 
5    0  0 

0  16 
2    0  0 

1  IZ  0 

1  3  0 

2  10  0 

0  12  4 

8    8  0 

0    1  2 


..       s.  d. 

335,615    0  0 

17,855    5  0( 

12,410    0  0 

1,739    0  0 

21,859  15  10 

13    4  0 

3,812  12  0 

37,497    0  0 

35,833    4  0 

626    ( 

3,353    0  0 

1,376  11  0 

16,922    5  0 

260    0  0 
406  10 
1,872    0 


8,378  14 
424  7 
9,667  10 
1,816  14 
3,813  12 
789    5 


99    0    0 

8,512    1    6 


Account,  showing  the  Countries  for  which  the  pvtncipal  Articles  exported  from  Dantzic  during  the 
Three  Years  ending  with  1831  were  shipped,  and  the  Quantities  shipped  for  each. 


Articles. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

1 

1 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

1 

1 
1 

Other 
Coun- 
tries. 

Britain 
and  her 
Posses- 
sions. 

1 

1 

Otner 
Coun- 
tries. 

Wheat,  Imp.  qr.  at  IO3 
per  last        ,- 

Rye,  ditto 

Barley,  ditto 

Oats,  ditto 

Peas,  ditto 

Flour,  barrels  of  196  lbs. 

Biscuits,  bags  of  1  cwt. 

Fir  timber,     squared, 
pieces 

Fir  deals,  long,  short, 
and  cuts,  ditto 

Masts  and  spars,  ditto 

Oak  plank,  ditto 
timber,  ditto 
staves,  shock  of  60 
pieces 

Clapboards,  ditto 

Treenails,  ditto   - 

Lathwood,  fathoms     - 

Weed-ashes,    barrel  of 
about  3  cwt.     - 

Pearlashes,  cwt. 

Bones,  ditto 

Zinc,  ditto 

Wool,  ditto 

Feathers,  pounds 

Salted  provisions,  bar- 
rel of  200  lbs. 

Spruce  beer,  kegs 

214,933 
8,980 
3,648 
8,923 
2,444 
2,016 
3,224 

31,232 

98,609 

8,128 
1,170 

7,873 
1074 

5,285i 
929 

2,073 

"5,56.34 
24,629 
1,2194 
30,810 

157 
24,950 

24,169 

9,455 

237 

274 

24,013 

92,090 

750 

2,273 

872 

7,7864 

64,594 
30,866 
2,118 

"  217 

7,852 

60,724 
40 

864 
6 

6,245 
10,436 

37 
3,100 

80 

3,070 

28,974 

672 

'  1181 

1,697 

38,835 

100 

2,268 

'ri 

4 
12 

5,1.34 

*3,881 
26 
100 

430 

328,982 
8,453 
4,128 
20,997 
14,312 
8,926 
10,2874 

26,639 

85,664 

132 

4,746 

2,288 
1,0964 

2,720 
214 

4,323 
25,689 

1,769 
21,093 

376 
29,320 

21,473 
52 

10,379 

88,913 
2,323 
2,317 
1,227 

.3,366 

43,970 

28,753 

788 

'1,76*8 
2,776 

8,622 

48,738 
171 

807 
2 

6 

3,867 
2,251 

66. 
1,402 

4,163 

47,816 

2,452 

465 

836 

108 

72 

1,908 

46,994 

81 

3,235 

351 

2,457 

4 

567 

2124 
4,078 
'   330 

719" 

125,330 
2,510 

11,380 
2,220 

14,780 

6,732 

33,642 

111,347 

.169 

8,724 

311 

5,462 

44 

4,712 

936 

2,381 

'  3,86'7 

1,946 

454 

13,530 

4 

23,846 

2,152 
11,005 

238 

366 
8 

7,908 
4,564 

560 

1,113 

18,292 
18 

34 

1,987 
369 

562 

5,456 

300 

"   510' 

2 

200 

588 

38,522 

1,719 
648 

348 

708 

510 

"1,000 

345 

Remarks  on  Tariff:— T^e  following  Table  affords  a  pretty  sufficient  specimen  of  the  sort  of  tariff  which 
the  Prussian  government  are  so  anxious  to  extend  all  over  Germany  ;  and  in  furtherance  of  which  object 
they  have  displayed  equal  address  and  perseverance.  Some  of  the  duties  are  abundantly  moderate;  but 
those  on  cotton  goods,  wrought  iron,  and  woollen  goods,  are  quite  exorbitant.  It  is  obvious  too,  that 
from  their  being  imposed  according  to  the  weight,  they  fall  principally  on  the  coarser  fabrics,  or  those 
worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  high  duties  on  wrought  iron  are  particularly  objectionable.  If 
Prussia  wish  to  become  a  manufacturing  country,  she  ought  to  open  her  ports  for  the  reception  of  all 
articles  made  of  iron,  from  wherever  they  may  be  had  cheapest.  They  are  the  principal  instruments 
by  which  manufactures  are  carried  on ;  and  if  one  were  to  set  about  contriving  methods  for  depressing 
the  latter  they  would  not  easily  find  one  better  fitted  to  effect  their  object  than  by  confining  the  manu- 
facturers  in  their  choice  of  tools  and  instruments,  and  making  them  adopt  those  that  were  bad  and  dear, 
because  they  happened  to  be^made  at  home.  The  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee  are  also,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Prussia,  quite  excessive.  "We  are,  indeed,  astonished  that  so  liberal  and  intelhgent  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Berlin  should,  at  this  late  period,  become  the  patron  of  the  exploded  errors  and  absurdities 
of  the  mercantile  system. 
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Rates  of  Duty  on 

the  chief  Articles  i 

mported  for  Home  Consumption  into  the  Eastern  Prussian 

Provinces  in  1832. 

Articles. 

Prussian 
Currency. 

Makes  in 
British  Money, 

Pru-ssian 
Currency. 

Makes  in 
British  Money, 

per 

about 

per 

about 

Anise  seed,  per   centner  of 

L.>.tr.d. 

Oil,  Provence,  in 

casks,  per 
Prussian    - 

do.        - 

do. 

do. 

a.  s.g.  pf. 

i.    «.    d. 

110  lbs.  Prussian     - 
Alum          do.           do. 
Almonds     do.           do. 
Brimstone  do.           do. 

1     0    0 
1  10    0 
4  15    0 
0     5    0 

cwt. 

0    2  lOi 
0    3  10 
0  13     0 
0     0     5| 

cwt.  of  110  lbs. 
green 
Orange  peel 
Pimento 

1    0    0 
1     0    0 
4  15    0 
7  10    0 

cv.t. 

0    2  lOi 
0     2  10| 
0  13  10 

}     }     }f 

Coffee          do.           do. 

G  15    0 

— 

0  18    y 

Pepper 

do. 

7  10    0 

Cacao          do.           do. 
Cassia          do.           do. 

6  15    0 

7  10    0 

~ 

0  18    9 

1  1    u 

Porter  and  ale 
Kaisins 

do.        - 
do. 

2  15    0 
4  15    0 

- 

0    7    24* 
0  13    0 

Currants      do.            do. 

4  15    0 



0  13     0 

Kice 

do. 

3     0    0 

Ur 

Cotton  goods    do.       do. 

55     0    0 



7  18     0 

Kum  and  brandy 

do. 

8    0    0 

yam,  sewing,  do. 

do. 

6    0    0 

— 

0  17     3 

Sugar,  manufactured,  do.     - 

11     0    0 

twist     do.      do. 
Coals            do.           do. 
Earthenware    do.     do. 
(ilass            do.            do. 

2  0    0 
0     1     3 
0  10    0 

3  0    0 

z 

0     5     9 
0     0     U 
0    0  ll| 
0     8     8^ 

raw 
Syrup 
Saltpetre 
Shot 

do. 

do.        . 
do. 
do. 

5    0    0 
5    0    0 
0  10    0 
2    0    0 

~ 

0  14    5 
0  14    5 
0    0  llj 
0    5     9 

Ginger         do.           do. 
Herrings,  per  barrel 

7  10    0 
1     0    0 

brls. 

1     1     U 
0     2  U^ 

Steel,  unwrought 
wrought 

do.        - 
do. 

10    0 
6    0    0 

5 

0    2  lOA 
0  17    3 

Hardware,  per cwt. of  llOlbs. 

Silk  goods 

do. 

110    0    0 



15  17    8 

Prussian 

55    0    0 

cwt. 

7  18    5 

Tea 

do. 

11     0    0 

1  11     8 

Indigo          do.           do. 

- 

0  J5    0 

0     15 

Tin,  in  bars 

do. 

2    0    0 

~ 

0    5    9 

lron,un wrought,  (in  bars 

,)do. 

10    0 



0    2  lOJ 

in  plates 

do. 

3  20    0 

0  10    7 

wrought            do. 

- 

6    0    0 

— 

0  17     3 

Vitriol 

do. 

0    0    7^- 
2    0    0       — 

0    0    8J 
0    5    9 

Logwood                      do. 

0    5    0 



0    0    5^ 

White  lead 

do. 

Lead                             do. 

. 

0  15    0 

-         0     15^ 

Woollen  goods 

do.        - 

33    0    0       — 

4  15    0 

Linen                        '  do. 

Oil,  Provence,  in  flasks,&c.  do. 

11    0    0 
8    0    0 

—         1  U     8 
_         13    0^ 

Wine 

do. 

8    0    0       _ 

1     3    Oil 

From  the  upper  provinces  on  the  Bug,  a  distance")  „' 
of  from  7U0  to  500  miles  -  -     J 

From  the  provinces  of  Cracow,  Sendomir,  andl^ 
Lublin,  550  to  350  miles  -  -  -     j" 

From  Warsaw  and  its  neighbourhood,  about  240 1  . 
miles  -  .  .  -J"* 


With  the  exception  of  wool  and  bones,  almost  all  articles  of  export  are  duty  free. 

Corn  Trade  of  Dantzt'c— The  reader  will  find,  under  the  head  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade  .'pp  427— 
4.30. 1,  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  Polish  corn  trade.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  our 
giving  a  few  additional  details.  Grain  is  almost  wholly  brought  to  Dantzic  by  water,  in  flat-boltomed  boats 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  Bug,  &c.  Mr.  Consul  Gibson  estimates  the  expense  of  the  con- 
veyance ot  wheat  and  rye  thither,  including  the  duty  at  Thorn  and  the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river 
till  put  into  the  granary,  as  follows :  —  o  e  «, 

Per  Imp.  qr- 

From  Wlaclawcck  and  its  neighbourhood,  about!  ^     o",    _     ,' 
140  miles  -  .  .  .     j-4     ^t0  3     3 

From  Grandentz,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,7 
no  duty  at  Thorn,  and  when  not  turned  on  V-0  10  -  0    9 
the  river  -  -  .  .     ^ 

exforfatTon''^^^  ^'"^  ^^^  ordinary  charges.     They  are  higher  when  there  is  any  unusual  demand  for 
inThf  c?"?.  ''^'  i™^"?",  windings,  and  its  navigation,  which  is  tedious  and  uncertain,  can  only  be  attempted 

f^inntn^thP^u  nf  V'^f ""**-.'  ''  ^'^^^  w^  "'  "''^  '^"'^^  ^'^""gh  '"  ^  ^^^^  ^^S^^^'  with'somo  Of  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Vistula  before  it  reaches  Warsaw  ;  and  towards  Cracow  the  Vistula  itself  is  frequently  un. 
nn  t.?^  r^rf  ?h"  ^  '"  dry  scasons  except  in  spring,  and  after  the  midsummer  rains,  when  the  snow  melts 
on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  in  1832  was  more  than  usually  bad 
iJZ^I'T  t-^l^^PP^-^  provinces  did  not  reach  Dantzic  till  from  2  to  4  months  later  than  usual^  and 
^f  f  J  r  r^  h  M  ^  T^  ^^'^''^  additional  expense.  In  fact,  the  supplies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend 
oodness  of  the  harveSs""     "*^^  "^ '"        "^^"'  ""^  °"  ^^^'^  '^^'^  navigation  in  summer,  as  on  the 

"  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jacob,  "  two  modes  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which 
grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending  Polish  Russia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Plock 
and  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  conveved  in 
covered  boats,  with  shifting  boards  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  These 
vessels  are  long  and  draw  about  15  inches  water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of  wheat.  They  are  not 
however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first  be* 
comes  navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantzic  in  open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the  banks,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the 
ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the  meltedsnow  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily  floated. 

"^"^^f^^^  °^  ^^^^  description  are  about  75  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  with  a  depth  of  2|  feet.  They  are 
made  of  hr,  rudely  put  together,  fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the  corners  dovetailed  and  secured  with 
slight  iron  clamps,  —  the  only  iron  employed  in  their  construction. 

A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  timbers  are  secured  This 
roughly  cut  keelson  rises  9  or  10  inches  from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend  to  the 
sides,  i  hey  are  covered  with  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  dunnage :  leaving  below 
a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  and  bottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barge  by  a  similar  plan.  The  water  which  these  ill-constructed  and  imper- 
fectly caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  bulk  of  wheat 

Vessels  of  this  description  draw  from  10  to  12  inches  water,  and  yet  they  frequently  get  aground  in 
descending  the  river.  1  he  cargoes  usually  consist  of  from  180  to  200  quarters  of  wheat 
:«.iJl  t"^-  ^^VL*'"'°'^m*'"  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and  left  uncovered,"  exposed  to  all  the 
i^l„  K  ^r^^  the  weather,  and  to  the  pilfering  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried 
along  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stern,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand 
banks,  which  are  numerous  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in  passing  under  the  several  bridges. 
These  vessels  are  conducted  by  6  or  7  men.  A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  employed 
rinHn^  tf,'.'"  °''^^'  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow  j  Ind 
during  the  progress  of  it  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  causes 
fihtl  /^  ?  ^'■^'^'  .l"'^,^^^  vessel  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the 
fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The 
main  bulk  is  protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and,  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is  found  in  tolerable  con- 


*  A  cask,  or  1^  barrel,  weighs  about  5*  cwt, 

t  A  puncheon  of  90  to  100  gallons  weighs  8  to  9  cwt.,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength. 

t  A  hogshead  weighs  about  5^  cwt.  ^  " 

2  H  2 
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"  The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for  about  §  of  their  original  cost.  The  men 
who  conduct  them  return  on  foot. 

"  When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all  but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land,  spread 
abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight  moisture  it  may  have  imbibed  is 
dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  shore  are  thrown 
together  in  the  form  of  a  steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  warehouses. 

"  The  warehouses  {speichers)  are  very  well  adapted  for  storing  corn.  They  consist  generally  of  7 
stories,  3  of  which  are  in  the  roof.  The  floors  are  about  9  feet  asunder.  Each  of  them  is  divided  by  per- 
pendicular partitions,  the  whole  length,  aliout  4  feet  high,  by  which  different  parcels  are  kept  distinct 
from  each  other.  Thus  the  floors  have  2  divisions,  each  of  them  capable  of  storing  from  150  to  200  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  leaving  sufficient  space  for  turning  and  screening  it.  There  are  abundance  of  windows 
on  each  floor,  which  are  always  thrown  open  in  dry  weather  to  ventilate  the  corn.  It  is  usually  turned 
over  3  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  operation  throw  it  with  their  shovels  as  high  as  they  can, 
and  thus  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air. 

"  The  whole  of  the  corn  warehouses  now  left  (for  many  were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1814),  are 
capable  of  storing  500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  supposing  the  quarters  to  be  large  enough  to  fill  each  of  the 
2  divisions  of  the  floors  with  a  separate  heap;  but  as  of  late  years  it  has  comedown  from  Poland  in 
smaller  parcels  than  formerly,  and  of  more  various  qualities,  which  must  of  necessity  be  kept  distinct, 
the  present  stock  of  about  280,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  those  warehouses  which 
are  in  repair,  or  are  advantageously  situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships  are  loaded  by  gangs  of  porters, 
with  great  despatch,  who  will  complete  a  cargo  of  500  quarters  in  about  3  or  4  hours."  —  {First  Report.) 

We  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the  following  additional  information  with  respect  to  the 
Dantzic  warehouses:  —  "  The  warehouses  for  linens,  ashes,  hemp,  &c.,  and  the  extensive  granaries,  are 
situated  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Motlau.  To  guard  these  warehouses,  from  20  to  30  ferocious  dogs  of 
a  large  size,  amongst  which  are  blood-hounds,  are  let  loose  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  To  keep  the  dogs  within 
their  districts,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  passengers,  large  high  gates  run  across  the  end  of  each  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  main  one:  no  light  is  allowed,  nor  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island.  These  dogs 
prowl  about  the  whole  night,  and  create  great  terror.  It  would  be  nnpossible  otherwise  to  keep  property 
secure  amongst  the  hordes  of  Poles,  Jews,  Szc.  met  with  here  ;  no  punishment  would  have  half  the  effect 
that  the  dread  of  the  dogs  produces.  In  winter,  when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  there  are  keepers  placed 
at  particular  avenues,  with  whips,  to  keep  the  dogs  in  their  range. 

"  No  fire  or  robbery  was  ever  known  ;  and  the  expense  to  each  building,  with  the  immense  property 
they  contain,  is  very  reasonable.  Vessels,  either  from  the  interior,  or  other  quarters,  lying  alongside  these 
warehouses,  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  fire,  or  light  of  any  kind,  on  board,  nor  is  a  sailor  or  any  other  person 
suffered  even  to  smoke.  These  regulations  partly  extend  to  all  shipping  lying  in  the  harbour." — {European 
Commerce,  p.  249.) 

Timber  Trade,  Brack.  —  Fir  timber  is  usually  brought  down  in  its  natural  state,  and  is  squared  into 
logs,  or  sawn  into  planks,  in  winter,  when  the  labourers  cannot  be  otherwise  employed.  The  staves  shipped 
here  are  carefully  assorted,  and  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  America, 

The  expenses  of  the  water  conveyance  of  squared  timber,  including  duty  at  Thorn,  are  — 

s.  d.       s.  d. 
From  the  Bug  .  -  from  about  6    0  to  5    9  per  piece. 

—  Wieprez  (above  Warsaw)      -       —     46-44       da 

—  Vistula    (above        do.    )        -       —30-24        do. 

Being  higher  when  the  demand  is  unusually  great,  or  when  hands  are  scarce. 

At  Dantzic,  as  well  as  at  Petersburgh  (which  see),  Riga,  and  several  other  Baltic  ports,  sworn  inspectors 
{brackers)  are  ai)pointed  by  authority  to  examine  certain  articles  intended  for  exportation,  and  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  qualities.  Staves  and  timber  of  all  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  pine  wood,  is  sub- 
jocteil  to  the  brack.  Prime  quality  is  branded  Krohn  o:  Crown  ;  second  quality.  Brack  ;  and  the  third  or 
lowest  quality,  Bracks  Brack.  All  unmerchantable  articles  are  rejected  by  the  brackers,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  exported. 

The  gauge  for  crown  pipe  staves,  which  the  bracker  has  always  in  his  hand,  is  4|  inches  broad,  If  thick, 
and  ti4  inches  in  length,  which  they  must  be  at  least ;  but  they  are  expected  to  be  larger  in  every 
respect. 

Pipe  staves  are  from  64  to  68  inches  long ;  6,  5,  and  4|,  at  least,  broad ;  and  from  1 J  to  3  inches  thick. 

Brandy  staves  are  at  least  54  to  58  inches  long,  as  thick  and  broad  as  pipe  staves. 

Hogshead  staves  are  42  to  45  inches  long,  as  thick  and  broad  as  pipe  staves,  all  English  measure. 

The  quality  is  ascertained  by  marks,  to  distinguish  each  sort,  as  follows  :  — 


Crown  pipe  staves,  stamped  at  the  end,  K. 

—  bra(;k,  in  the  middle,  I. 

—  bracks  brack,  i  I. 
Hogshead  crown,  at  the  end,  O  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,  I. 


Hogshead  bracks  brack,  IT. 

Brandy  hogshead  crown,  at  the  end,  B  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,   P^. 

—  bracks  brack,  ><•><! . 


Oak  plinks  are  assorted  in  the  same  manner.  Crown  plank  is  marked  in  the  middle,  C.  Brack,  in  the 
end  and  middle,  B.     Bracks  brack,  B  B. 

To  distinguish  1^  from  2,  and  2^  from  3  inches,  the  \\  are  marked  with  I,  and  2|  >«f . 

At  the  end,  in  rough  strokes,  with  coloured  paint,  brack  is  yellow  1;  bracks  brack,  white  II;  crown, 
red  111. 

Ashes  are  subjected  to  the  brack.  The  calcined  are  opened,  and  the  crust  taken  off;  others  are  not  ex. 
amined  unless  there  be  any  suspicion  of  their  quality,  or  the  staves  of  the  hogshead  be  supposed  to  be  too 
thick.     Every  cask  of  potashes  is  opened. 


On  Wfieat 
Rye 

Karley 

Peas 

Oats 


about  2  224 


Shipping  Charges  and  Duties,  exclusive  of  Commission. 

R.s.gr. 


—  2  20    >  per  last  of  about  IO3  Imp.  qrs. 

—  2  12   3 
sSbiscuit}^P«-"'- 


Pearl  ashes 
Weed-ashes 
Fir  limber 


R.  s.frr. 
about  0  10  per  shippound  of  330  lbs. 

—  0    6    —   l):irrel  do. 

—  0  10    -  load. 


0 

1  Dect  deals   ', 

Short  deals  J- 

.    about    0  2.1J  per  load. 

Deal  ends 

I,athwood 

.       _        1    0     —  fathom. 

Clapboards 

_        2    0      —   shock  of  CO  pieces. 

Oak  planki 
Oak  ends   J 

.       _        1   10     _  load. 

Staves          - 

_      1.3   10      —   millepiDe. 
beer     —        0    7A    —  la-t  of  1 1  kegs. 

Black  or  spruce 

Feathers 

_        2    0     —   100  lbs. 

iV.  B.  — The  Prussian  pound  is  about  .'?3  per  cent,  heavipr  than  the  English  pound.  The  expenses  of  sending  goods  down 
are  taken  at  about  an  average  rate  ;  but  if  the  whole,  or  the  g»-eater  part  of  the  cargo,  were  loaded  in  the  Fairwater  or  roads, 
the  exiienses  would  bo  somewhat  more. 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  belonged,  with  their 
Tonnage  and  Crews,  that  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Dantzic,  in  18J1. 


Dcscripiion. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

i               Tonnage. 

To'is.       1        Ltuts. 

Crews. 

Tom. 

Lasts. 

Bremen        ... 

2 

216 

Ii4 

12 

2 

216 

144 

12 

British 

108 

17,560 

11,707 

875 

107 

17,493 

11,66-2 

871 

Dutch 

59 

4,341 

2,894 

253 

59 

4,341 

2,894 

253 

Danish               .               -         . 

29 

2,956 

1,971 

200 

29 

2,956 

1,971 

200 

French        ... 

1 

90 

60 

7 

1 

90 

60 

7 

Hamburgh 

3 

310 

207 

17 

3 

310 

207 

17 

Hanoverian        -               .        - 

22 

1,773 

1,182 

108 

23 

1,863 

1,242 

113 

Lubeck 

16 

2,376 

1,.^,84 

132 

16 

2,376 

i,.m 

132 

Mecklenburg        .             -        - 

7 

1,005 

670 

54 

7 

1,005 

670 

54 

Oldenburg        . 

7 

336 

224 

25 

7 

336 

224 

25 

Prussian        -            J 

250 

61,5.55 

41,037 

2,580 

251 

68,900 

39,267 

2,514 

Russian        ... 

11 

2,280 

1,520 

96 

10 

2,130 

1,420 

89 

Swedish  and  Norwegian   . 

59 

4,981 

3,321 

355 

60 

5,049 

3,366 

359 

-57? 

99,779 

66,521 

4,714 

575 

97,005 

64.711 

4,646 

Lying  from  1830    - 

65 

639 

Remaining  in 

port 

64 

639 

. 

Port  Charfres.  — The  charges  on  a  ship  of  200  lasts,  or  about 
300  tons  burden,  are  — 


K.t.g., 

88  26 


14    6 

8 

0    0 

0 

.3  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

16  20 

0 

2    0 

0 

10  '24 

0 

4    0 

0 

2  15 

0 

3    .1 

0 

16  20 

0 

— 

175  17 

4 

Harbour  money  ... 

Ditto  in  gold  (say  in  Fred,  d'ors,  reckoned  at 
5  r.,  in  which  this  must  be  paid) 

River  nwney  -  .  . 

Commercial  contribution  -  •  . 

Expedition  expenses 

Captain's  allowance  for  expenses  on  shore 

Tracking  the  ship  into  the  harbour  (Fair- 
water)  .  -  .  . 

Ballast  money,  &c. 

Pilot  to  the  ballast  wharf 

Ditto  moving  the  ship  in  Fairwater 

I'olice  i)assport        .... 

Clearing  the  vessel  in  and  out       -  •         • 

Making  25/.  6s.  6d.  sterling,  at  the  exchange 
ofCr.28s.gr. 

Tliecharges  on  the  ships  of  all  countries  having  reciprocity  trea- 
ties with  l^ruasia  (which  is  generally  the  case)  are  the  same, 
only  Dantzic  captains  receive  no  allowance  for  shore  expenses. 
River  or  stream  money  is  only  paid  by  vessels  that  bring  goods 
to  town,  or  load  in  the  Motlau  (atiove  the  blockhouse):  if  a 
ship  remain  in  the  Fahrwater  or  Vistula,  the  river  money 
is  levied  on  the  craft  carrying  the  goods,  and  falls  on  the 
latter. 

Dantzic  is  a  favourable  place  for  ships  careening  and  re- 
pairing, and  for  obtaining  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  sea  stores  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

There  belong  to  the  port  75  ships,  measuring  about  16,000 
lasts  =  24,000"  tons,  navigated  by  about  960  men.  The\  are 
employed  in  foreign  trade.  The  port  has  no  fishery,  and  no 
coasting  trade  worth  mentioning. 

Cusiom-house  Refjnlations-  —  The  shipmaster  must,  within 
24  hours  after  arrival  in  port,  make  a  declaration  of  the 
cargo  on  board,  and  of  the  ship's  provisions,  and  he  incurs  a 
severe  penalty  if  the  declaration  do  not  prove  cariect. 
The  ship's  hatches  (if  goods  are  on  board)  are  sealtd  on 
arrival,  and  an  additional  declaration  is  accepttd  before 
they  are  unsealed  ;  but  no  later  declaration,  supplementary, 
or  explanatory,  of  the  first,  and  no  submitting  the  goods  to 
investigation  by  the  officer^,  is  received  or  allowed.  If  the 
shipmaster  be  unable  to  make  a  complete  declaration  on  ar- 
rival, a  Custom-house  officer  is  put  on  board,  who  remains 
until  the  ship  is  unloaded,  at  an  expense  to  her  of  about  2*. 
per  day  and  night.  The  cargo  can  only  be  discharged  in  pre- 
sence of  a  customs  xjfficer. 

The  shipmaster,  and  not  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  is  made 
responsible,  .f  the  cotttents  of  the  packages  do  not  correspond 
with  his  declaration  ;  and  he  is  only  exonerated  from  this  by 
solemnly  averring,  on  making  the  declaration,  that  the  con- 
tents are  unknown  to  him.  An  evident  mistake  or  oversight 
is  treated  as  rigorously  as  an  intentional  fraud. 

On  commencing  to  toad,  the  shipmaster  receives  a  blank 
loading  list,  in  which  he  must  daily  note  the  articles  he  takes 
on  board,  or  he  is  liable  to  tine;  but  this  regulation  is  not  vtry 
rigidly  enforced.  On  clearing  out,  this  list  is  compared  with 
the  goods  entered  by  the  vessel,  when  the  sea  passport  is 
given. 

Ballast  can  be  discharged  only  at  stated  places,  on  pain  of 
the  shipmaster  being  fined. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  whole  Custom- 
house business  of  the  shipmaster  is  conducted  by  Custom- 
house brokers,  so  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss,  being  informed  by 
the  one  he  selects  what  he  has  to  do.  Alterations  are  fre- 
quently made  in  the  Custom-house  regulations. 

The  shipmaster  receives,  on  arrival,  from  the  pilot  commo- 
dore, a  copy  of  the  harbour  regulations,  in  his  own  language, 
with  instructions  how  to  act  as  to  ballast. 

Warehousing Such  goods  as  pay  a  higher  duty  than  ^  a 

dollar  per  centner  (about  \s.  5^(1.  for  about  11,3  lbs".  Knglish) 
may  be  placed  in  the  king's  stores  (no  where  else),  and  re- 
main there  for  2  years  without  payment  of  duty.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  waste  or  damage  in  these  stores.  Other 
goods,  not  capable  of  being  changed,  may  be  placed  in  private 
stores,  under  the  king's  lock  ;  but  not  elsewhere,  without  per- 
mission.  No  rent  is  charged  for  goods  in  the  king's  stores, 
during  the  first  3  months;  afterwards  about  l^rf.  monthly 
rent  is  charged  for  the  first,  and  about  3r/.  monthly  for  the 
second  year,  per  centner  of  about  115  lbs.  Endish. 

In  private  warehouses,  the  monthly  rent  for  10  quarters  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  is  from  about  S^d,  to  7d.,  or  more,  ac- 


cording as  warehouse  room  is  abundant  or  otherwise.  Other 
eoods  do  not  usually  pay  by  the  piece,  but  part  of  a  store  is 
hired  for  tbem,  and  the  rent  generally  comes  iomewhat 
higher  in  proportion. 

The  cost  of  rent  and  turning  grain  is  from  Is.  2(/.  to  U.  6d. 
monthly,  for  10  quarters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  other  circumstances ;  but  more  when  granary  room  is 
scarce,  and  wages  high. 

liatikint;  Eslalilisliments There  is  none  such  here,  except- 
ing a  branch  of  the  Royal  or  Government  Bank  of  Berlin. 
This  was  founded  partly  in  the  view  of  receiving  deposits  of 
money  under  litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  province  ;  monies 
the  property  of  minors  and  charitable  insf  imtions,  the  former 
until  disposable  or  placed  on  good  security ;  and  monies 
belonging  to  individuals  not  merchants,  and  at  times,  also, 
those  of  the  latter.  Interest  is  paid  on  such  deposits  as 
follows  :  viz. 

3  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  minors. 
2i      do.  do.  charitable         institutions, 

churches,  and  sums  deposited  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
2        do  all  other  deposits. 

The  principal  is  demanilable  at  pleasure,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated.  'I'he  bank  makes  advances  on  grain  and  some 
other  kinds  of  goods  at  5  per  cent,  interest ;  discounts  bills 
with  3  signatures,  not  having  more  than  2  months  to  run,  at 
6  per  cent.,  and  sometimes,  when  money  is  plenty,  at  a  low  er 
rate.     It  also  makes  advances  at  4  per  cent,  on  deposits  of 


not  issue  notes.  'I'he  amount  of  its  capital  is  not  fixed  ;  but 
government  guarantees  its  transactions.  It  is  relievetl  from 
the  payment  of  postage  on  money,  and  it  is  not  required  to 
use  the  stamps  fixed  by  law,  on  bills  for  its  deposit  trans- 
actions, but  only  those  of  10  s.gr.,  (about  ll.^i'  ) ;  while  indi- 
viduals must  use  btam])S  for  such  bills  of  5  s.  gr.  tor  every 
400  r.,  of  not  longer  date  than  3  months,  and  for  every  200  r. 
of  longer  date. 

On  negotiable  bills,  however,  the  bank  must  use  the  stamp.'s 
fixed  by  law,  say  of  5  s.  gr.  (about  5Jrf.)  for  smns  of  50  dol.  to 
400  do!.,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  every  additional  sum  between 
100  dol.  and  400  dol. 

Bills  from  and  on  foreign  places,  negotiated  at  Dantzic,  are 
not  subject  to  the  stamp  duty. 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  not  made  public.  Being  a  go- 
vernment concern,  there  are  no  dividends.  It  is  not  supposed 
to  he  very  profitable,  at  least  in  the  present  circumscribtd 
state  of  trade,  although  enjoying  the  aclvantages  of  exemption 
from  post!' ge  of  monies,  and  pacing  less  stamp  duty.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  direct  advantage  of  the  lower  stamp 
duty  is  enjoyed  by  the  borrower. 

Credit,  Brokerage,  iUcc.  —  'Very  few  goods  are  consigned  from 
abroad  for  sale,  for  such  consigmnents  rarely  turn  to  good 
account.  Imports  are  seldom  sold  for  cash,  but  generally  at 
1,  2,  and  5  months'  credit,  or  longer.  The  discount  allowed 
for  cash  payments,  when  sold  on  time,  is  usually  6  per  cent., 
but  it  varies  according  as  money  is  plentiful  or  otherwise. 

Any  person,  being  a  burgher  of  the  town  (which  any  one 
of  good  character  may  become),  may  transact  business  as  a 
commission  merchant  or  factor  ;  but  brokers  must  be  chosen 
by  the  elders  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchants,  a^iproytd  by 
the  regency  of  the  province,  and  sworn  in  by  the  magistracy 
of  the  town. 

The  usual  rates  of  commission  are  — 
3  per  cent,  on  wood  articlesl  .    . 

2       do.  other  goods     jexportea, 

2       do.  goods  imported, 

with  from  from  1  to  2  per  cent-  otx  do.  for  del  credere,  or 
guarantee  of  debts. 

The  com  factor  receives  r.  1-7  (al)out  4*.  9'/.  sterli;ig) 
per  last  (of  60  scheflfels)  of  all  grain,  from  the  buyer,  and 
1  per  cent,  from  the  seller. 

The  rates  of  brokerage  are  — 
12i  s.  gr.  (nearly  Is.  2A(/.)  per  100/. 

33    _     (     _       4-3</.*  ,  _ 

1  per  mille  for  bills  on  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Paris. 
^  per  cent,  on  monies  placed  at  interest,  for  a  period  not  leos 

than  6  months,  fi-om  the  borrower,  and 
1  per  mille  from  the  lendei'. 

1  per  mille  usually  for  short  discounis,  from  both  parties. 
1  per  cent,  on  the  actual  or  the  computed  amount  of  trans- 

actions  in  public  funds,  from  both  parties. 
J  per  cent,  usually  (sometimes  more  or  less)  for  merchandise. 

On  grain  for  exportation,  the  brokerage  is  recently  fixed  at  I 


.)  per  100/. 
'.)  per  1 00  I 
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r;r  cent.,  to  be  paid  by  the  seller,  the  buyer  refunding  to  him 
s.gr.  per  last  of  564  schefFels. 

Burghers  being  merchants,  may  act  as  brokers,  without 
direct  authority,  in  the  purchase  from,  and  sale  of  goods  to, 
Poles,  receiving  1  per  cent,  on  goods  bought,  and  1  to  2 
per  cent,  on  goods  sold,  according  to  circumstances. 

Bankruptcies  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  Their 
most  prevalent  sources  at  present  are  speculations  in  grain, 
and  general  badness  of  trade.  Bankrupts  canuot  obtain  a 
discharge  except  by  private  composition,  without  which  they 
always  remain  responsible  to  each  individual  creditor,  who 
can  attach  them  at  any  time,  if  he  can  show  that  they  possess 
property,  although  their  affairs  have  been  settled  by  judicial 
authority.  This,  and  the  tediousness  of  settlements  in  court, 
make  both  debtor  and  creditor  desirous  of  settling  by  compo- 
sition ;  and  hence  few  insolvents  are  made  bankrupt,  by  their 
affairs  being  brought  into  court.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
creditors,  haviiig  claims  by  bills  in  force,  must  by  law  be  paid 
to  the  full,  before  those  with  only  book  claims  receive  any 
thing ;  but  to  avoid  the  tardiness  of  the  court,  bill  creditors 
here  generally  agree  to  let  book  creditors  receive  half  as  much 
in  composition  as  they  themselves  get.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  a  composition,  as  each  creditor  can  make  his 
own  terms  ;  and  those  who  hold  out,  generally  get  more,  at 
least  privately,  than  the  ostensible  rate  of  composition  offered 
by  the  debtor. 

If  a  private  composition  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  insol- 
vent is  regularly  made  bankrupt,  by  his  affairs  being  put  into 
court,  the  law  prescribes  that,  if  a  small  portion  of  the  cre- 
ditors will  not  accept  the  dividend  with  which  the  greater 
portion  are  satisfied,  the  latter  can  require  the  former  to  con- 
sent, or  become  responsible  for  the  estate  producing  as  much 
finally  ;  but  so  many  objections  may  be  made,  that  this  com- 
pulsive measure  is  very  seldom  resorted  to.  A  private  compo- 
sition is,  however,  generally  preferred  by  all  parties,  inore 
particularly  by  the  debtor,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which 
he  can  become  entirely  free,  and  get  a  general  discharge. 

Honest  bankrupts,  whose  affairs  are  brought  into  court, 
may  be  freed  from  personal  arrest  by  faithfully  delivering  up 
all  their  property.  Dishonest  ones,  upon  conviction,  are 
punished  by  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  ;  but  they 
often  escape  punishment,  from  the  too  great  laxity  in  enforcing 
the  laws  in  criminal  matters. 

The  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  estate  brought  into  court,  rank 
under  8  different  classes,  each  prior  class  enjoying  a  prece- 
dency of  claim  over  those  following,  to  the  full  amount.  The 
two  most  considerable  classes,  in  general,  are  the  Cth  and  7th, 
the  former  being  that  of  the  bill,  the  latter  that  of  the  book, 
creditors. 

Tans,  (Sfc —  The  duties  are  in  general  payable  on  the  gross 
weight;  a  fixed  allowance  being  made,  in  many  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  packages ;  in  others,  there  is  no  allowance. 
The  tariff"  specifies  the  particular  regulations  on  this  point. 
The  tare  on  goods  in  single  sacks  is  4  lbs.  per  centner  (about 


113  lbs.  English),  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  ths  receiver  to 
have  the  nett  weight  ascertained. 
In  trade  there  are  fixed  rates  of  tare  only  on  the  following 

foods  ;  viz. 
otashes,  6  per  cent.,  when  sold  by  a  merchant. 
Dye  wood,  ground,  8  to  11  per  bale. 


Currants 


14  per  cent. 


in  whole  butts. 

half  do. 

^  and  1 -8th  do. 

casks. 

whole  and  half  butts. 

^  and  l-8th. 

pipes. 


Figs  and  raisins  10         — 
Olive -oil  16        — 

18  to  20 

16         - 

Seed  oil,  latterly  the  tare  is  ascertained. 
Pepper,  English,  in  double  bags,  7  lbs. 

-  Danish,  in  bags  and  mats,  11  lbs. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  6  per  cent.,  or  tare  ascertained. 

Rice  from  England  or  Hamburgh,  the  tare  as  on  the 
casks,  less  2  lbs.  per  cask  on  that  from  England,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  on  that  from  Hamburgh.  Danish 
should  give  10  per  cent,  tare,  but  the  buyers  are  in  general 
not  satisfied  with  this. 

Tallow,  10  per  cent.,  or  nett  tare. 

Tea,  Danish  bohea,  78  lbs.  if  in  linen  and  mats. 

—  24  lbs.  in  chests  above  100  lbs. 

—  22  lbs.        —        of  about  80  lbs. 
Most  frequently  the  tare  is  ascertained. 

Vitriol,  10  per  cent. 

Raw  sugar,  12  to  16  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the 

chests. 
Candied  sugar,  tare  by  invoice,  adding  in  that  proportion  for 

the  difference  in  the  weight  usually  heavier. 
Syrup  in  whole  casks,  10  per  cent. 

—      in  J  ditto,  and  barrels,  1 2  per  cent. 
On  the  sale  of  imports,  1  per  cent,  on  the  nett  weight  (called 

good  weight)  is  allowed  in  favour  of  the  buyer. 

Insurance.  —  There  are  no  insurance  companies  nor  pri- 
vate insurers  here ;  but  there  are  agents  of  insurance  com- 
panies in  Hamburgh  for  ships,  and  of  those  of  London  and 
other  places  for  houses  and  lives. 

Wages  of  common  Labourers  in  Dantzic  vary  from  9d.  to  11  J. 
a  day,  and  those  of  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  from  Is.  Orf.  to 
2s.  Wages  in  all  the  large  Prussian  towns  are  higher  than  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  country,  from  the  price  of  flour,  bread, 
and  butcher's  meat  being  higher  in  them.  This  is  occasioned 
partly  by  the  latter  being  subject  to  octrois  or  excise  duties  on 
entering  the  great  towns,  fronci  which  the  country  districts  and 
smaller  towns  are  exempted.  The  king  receives  2-3ds  of 
these  duties,  and  the  towns  the  other  l-3d.  This  duty  is  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  free  intercourse  with  the  country. 

(We  have  derived  these  details  from  different  sources,  but 
principally  from  the  valuable  Answers  made  by  the  Constil  to 
the  Circular  Queries.) 


TRtissiAN  Shipping. —  Summary  Statement  of  the  Arrivals  of  Ships  at,  and  of  their  Departures  from, 
the  different  Prussian  Ports,  in  1830.  —  (From  a  Work  (p.  182.)  of  C.  W.  Ferber,  Privy  Councillor  to 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  Berlin,  1852.) 


Names  of  the  Ports. 

Ships. 

Laden. 

In  Ballast. 

Foreign  Vessels  comprised  in 
Columns. 

the  previous 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

111 

Laden. 

In  Ballast. 

k° 

«^-5 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

M-nel           -[-; 

6.97 

81,445 

144 

14,210 

553 

67,235 

485 

53,191 

85 

6,661 

400 

46,530 

700 

81,377 

697 

81,190 

3 

187 

487 

53,11  J 

485 

52,963 

2 

I-'"-     -       -fS 

1,03,'^ 

61,965 

296 

19,428 

737 

42,537 

870 

42,663 

212 

10,001 

658 

32,662 

1,0.52 

63,779 

1,021 

60,638 

31 

3,141 

874 

42,545 

857 

41,616 

17 

927 

Dantzic          -f-J; 

1,189 

113,192 

296 

21,306 

886 

91,886 

766 

50,548 

208 

9,864 

558 

40,684 

1,171 

112,564 

1,149 

111,476 

22 

1,088 

767 

51,703 

746 

50,668 

21 

l,0.:-5 

Stolvemunde  [^^"J; 

108 

3,166 

47 

1,352 

61 

1,814 

"20 

731 

1 

32 

19 

699 

106 

3,078 

H4 

2,357 

22 

721 

20 

731 

19 

699 

1 

32 

Rugenwalde    [^'J^ 

140 

4,619 

19 

477 

121 

4,142 

67 

2,395 

1 

45 

66 

2,350 

137 

4,401 

118 

3,677 

19 

724 

68 

2,432 

65 

2,297 

3 

135 

Colberg          .[-/p. 

P8 

3,551 

41 

1,347 

57 

2,204 

16 

64] 

6 

229 

10 

412 

9.^ 

3,383 

86 

2,898 

9 

485 

16 

641 

14 

542 

2 

99f 

Swinemiinde  [^^^ 

930 

64,055 

783 

51,190 

147 

12,865 

318 

19,561 

273 

17,047 

45 

2,514 

842 

61,796 

639 

44,800 

203 

16,996 

320 

19,649 

257 

15,0o9 

63 

'^'^^, 

Wolgast        -[-- 

93 
107 

5,381 
6,506 

42 
80 

2,131 
4,979 

51 

27 

3  250 
1,527 

27 
32 

890 
1,242 

20 
13 

666 
410 

V 
19 

224 
832 

Gricfswalde  -[^^/p_ 

143 

10,454 

41 

1,382 

102 

9,052 

27 

986 

13 

311 

14 

675 

137 

9,335 

107 

4,931 

30 

4,404 

33 

1,213 

25 

721 

8 

492 

Stralsund      -[^^ 
Arrivals 

347 

17,984 

146 

6,605 

201 

11,379 

111 

4,140 

78 

2,921 

33 

1,219 

351 

18,620 

258 

12,110 

93 

6,510 

112 

i,m 

60 

1,606 

52 

2,683 

4,771 

365,792 

1,855 

119,428 

2,916 

246,364 

2,707 

175,746 

897 

47,777 

1,810  '127,969 

Departures 

Total    -       - 

4,698 

364,8394,239 

329,056 

459    35,783 

2,729  177,556 

2,541 

166,581 

188     10,975 

9,469 

730,6316,094 

448,484 

3,375  [283,147 

5,436  1353,302 

3,438 

214,358 

1,998  '138,944 

Countries  to  which  Foreign  Vessels  belonged.  —  Of  the  foreign  vessels  that  entered  and  were  despatched 
from  Prussian  ports  in  1830,  there  were  ■ 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Tonnage  (in  Lasts). 

British 

-        740 

745 

155,755 

Netherlands 

-        697 

680 

74,186 

Danish 

-        584 

584 

49,294 

Hanoverian 

-        238 

254 

25,607 

Swedish 

-        142 

147 

18,476 

Norwegian 

152 

149 

13,306      _ 

Then  follow  the  ships  of  the  Ilanseatic  cities,  Russia,  Mecklenburg,  &c. 
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Ships  belonging  to  Prussia.  —  M.  Ferber  gives  the  following  Table  of  the  shipping  of  Prussia :  — 

Summary  Indication   of  the  Vessels  belonging  to  Prussian  Owners,  in  the  Years  1825,  1826,  1827,  1828, 
1829,  1830,  and  1831.  —  (.Ferber,  p.  174.) 


182^. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

.Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Konigsberg    - 

13 

1,617 

16 

2,368 

16 

2,539 

17 

2,738 

18 

3,026 

20 

3,008 

11 

3,228 

Pillau    . 

11 

1,767 

12 

2,026 

16 

2,670 

14 

2,468 

15 

2,602 

15 

2,660 

14 

2,589 

Memel    -        - 

86 

4,229 

36 

4,278 

35 

4,076 

36 

4,377 

m 

4,815 

38 

5,095 

38 

4,543 

Elbing  - 

12 

1,430 

15 

2,178 

17 

2,650 

19 

3,175 

18 

2,941 

19 

3,106 

20     3,154 1 

Dantzic    -      - 

67 

12,309 

72 

14,934 

73 

15,386 

76 

15,999 

78 

16,095 

76 

16,058 

76 

15,934 

Stettin    - 

220 

20,559 

230 

22,808 

241 

25,024 

238 

25,0.'>7 

235 

25,014 

244 

25,460 

252 

26,3.98 

Cdslin    - 

32 

1,724 

28 

1,637 

34 

2,764 

S5 

2,792 

39 

3,045 

39 

2,909 

41 

3,181 

Stralsund  -     - 

.82 

6,235 

78 

5,983 

80 

6,324 

'81 

6,186 

76 

6,001 

75 

6,310 

81 

7,248 

Griefswalde   - 

41 

2,957 

42 

3,069 

32 

3,928 

54 

4,070 

52 

4,103 

52 

4,185 

52 

4,179 

Wolgast    -     - 

21 

1,626 

19 

1,540 

18 

1,586 

20 

1,78S 

22 

1,992 

21 

1,919 

23 

2,164 

Barth  _-  ,  _  - 
Total 

41 

3,554 

41 

3,572 

41 

3,784 

41 

3,784 

41 

3,784 

44 

4,369 

44 

4,369 

576  158,007 

589 

64,393 

623  170,731 

631 

72,434 

630  173,418 

643   75,079 1  652  76,987  | 

Influence  of  Reciprocity  Treaties.  —  This  Table  is  important,  as  exhibiting  the  utter  groundlessness 
of  the  clamour  raised  in  this  country  as  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Prussia.  Taking  the  last  at  1| 
ton,  the  total  increase  of  Prussian  shipping,  from  1825  to  1831  inclusive,  will  be  76  ships  and  28,470 
tons,  which  is  very  little  more  than  the  increase,  during  the  same  period,  of  the  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Newcastle  I  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  increase  since  1827  has  only  amounted  to 
29  ships  and  9,384  tons.  If,  therefore,  our  shipping  be  distressed,  it  is  quite  impossible  it  should  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  shipping  in  Prussia.  Considering,  indeed,  the  extent  of  sea  coast 
now  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  the  tranquillity  she  has  enjoyed  since  the  peace,  and  her  rapid  progress 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  small  increase  of  her  shipping  is  not  a  little  surprising.  It  could 
not  well  have  been  less,  though  the  reciprocity  treaty  had  never  been  heard  of.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
Prussian  ship  owners  think,  and,  perhaps,  justly,  that  it  would  have  been  greater  had  that  treaty  not 
been  entered  into.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  that  this  trifling  increase  in  the  shipping  of  Prussia 
is  the  only  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping  of  any  country  of  the  north  of  Europe  since 
1825.  The  mercantile  navies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  have  undergone  little  or  no  change; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  shipping  of  Norway  has  fallen  off  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Prussia 
has  increased,  and  yet  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  her !  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  these  treaties  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  our  ship  owners  ?  and  that  they  cannot 
really  have  done  them  any  injury  ? 

DATES  (Ger.  Datteln ;  Fr.  Dattes ;  It.  Datteri ;  Sp.  Datiles),  the  fruit  of  the 
palm  tree  (^Phoenix  dactylifera  Lin.).  This  tree  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  particularly  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a  tall  majestic  tree;  and  repeated  references 
are  made  to  it  in  the  sacred  writings  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.),  and  in  the  Koran.  Moham- 
med, in  one  of  his  sayings,  beautifully  compares  the  upright  and  generous  man  to  the 
palm  tree.  "  He  stands  erect  before  his  Lord ;  in  his  every  action  he  follows  the  im- 
pulse received  from  above,  and  his  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures."  But  the  veneration  in  which  the  palm  tree  is  held  in  the  East  is  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  its  utility  than  to  its  beauty.  Date.s  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Barbary,  and  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  wherever  they  are  met  with.  "  They  are,"  says  Burckhardt, 
'<  by  far  the  most  essential  article  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  of  Medina ;  their  harvest 
is  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  much  general  rejoicing,  as  the 
vintage  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  if  the  crop  fails,  which  often  happens,  as  those 
trees  are  seldom  known  to  produce  abundantly  for  3  or  4  successive  years,  or  is  eaten 
up  by  the  locusts,  universal  gloom  overpreads  the  population,  as  if  a  famine  were  appre- 
hended."—  (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.   p.  214.) 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  dates.  Generally,  however,  they  may  be  described  as 
being  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn,  but  usually  larger,  consisting  of  a  thick 
fleshy  substance,  including  and  freely  separating  from  an  oblong  stone  or  kernel,  having 
a  furrow  on  the  one  side.  Their  taste  is  agreeably  sweet,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
^stringency.  The  new  fruit  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ruteh.  When  the  dates  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  have  become  soft  and  of  a  high  red 
colour,  they  are  formed  into  a  hard  solid  paste  or  cake  called  adjoue.  This  is  formed 
by  pressing  the  ripe  dates  forcibly  into  large  baskets,  each  containing  about  2  cwt. 
"  In  this  state,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  the  Bedouins  export  the  adjoue :  in  the  market 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  basket,  and  sold  by  the  pound.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily  food 
of  all  classes  of  people  :  in  travelling  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  thus  affords  a  sweet 
and  refreshing  drink.  During  the  monsoon,  the  ships  from  the  Persian  Gulf  bring 
adjoue  from  Bussorah  to  Djidda  for  sale  in  small  baskets  weighing  about  10  lbs.  each ; 
this  kind  is  preferred  to  every  other.  Ships  bound  from  Arabia  for  India  take  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  adjoue,  which  is  readily  disposed  of  amongst  the  Mohammedans 
of  Hindostan."  — (  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  57.) 

The  Arabians  and  Egyptians  use  the  leaves  of  the  tree  in  the  preparation  of  bags  and 
baskets ;  the  boughs,  the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  fleshy  substance  at 
the  root  of  the  leaves,  where  they  .spring  from  the  trunk,  have  all  their  respective  uses  j 
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and  besides  this,  the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  then-  hardness,  are  used  as 
food  for  cattle ;  they  are  soaked  for  two  days  in  water,  when  they  become  softened,  and 
are  given  to  camels,  cows,  and  sheep,  instead  of  barley :  they  are  said  to  be  much  more 
nutritive  than  that  grain.  There  are  shops  at  Medina  in  which  nothing  else  is  sold  but 
date  kernels ;  and  the  beggars  are  continually  employed  in  all  the  main  streets  in  picking 
up  those  that  are  thrown  away.  —  {Burckhardt,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

All  the  refinements  of  Arabian  cookery  are  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  dates  ;  and 
the  Arabs  say  that  a  good  housewife  will  daily  supply  her  lord,  for  a  month,  with  a  dish 
of  dates  differently  dressed. 

Palm  trees  are  raised  by  shoots ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  that  tiiey  arrive  at  their 
vigour  in  about  30  years,  and  continue  so  70  years  afterwards,  bearing  yearly  15  or  20 
clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  15  or  20  lbs.  :  after  this  period,  they  begin  to 
decline.  —  (  Travels  in  the  Levant,  p.  142.    4to  ed.) 

The  best  dates  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  said  to  come  from  Tunis,  but  they 
are  most  commonly  brought  from  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.  They  should  be  chosen 
large,  softish,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with  a 
whitish  membrane  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  stone.  Those  that  are  dry  and  hard  are  of 
little  value. 

DEALS,  OR  DEAL  BOARDS  (Ger.  Z)/e/e«;  Tiu.  Deelen ;  Da.  Dceler j  Sw.  T//- 
jor ;  Fr.  Planches  minces  ;  It.  Tavole,  Piane ;  Rus.  Doski  ;  Pol.  Tarcice),  a  thin  kind 
of  fir  planks,  much  used  in  carpentry ;  they  are  formed  by  sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
into  longitudinal  divisions,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  They  are  impoi  ted  from  Dantzic,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  and  many 
other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  from  North  America ;  but  those  from  Christiania,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  are  the  best,  and  bring  the  highest  price.  They  are  distinguishable 
from  those  produced  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of  Norway  ;  their  superiority  has  been 
said  to  depend  principally  on  their  being  more  perfectly  sawed;  but  it  really  depends  on 
the  greater  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  defective  portions  of  the  timber  is 
cutaway,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  timber. 

A  Russian  standard  deal  is  12  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  and  1|  inch  thick;  400  feet  of  1|  inch  plank 
make  a  load. 

A  Christiania  standard  deal  is  II  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  H  '"^^h  thick.  There  is  another  standard 
of  Norway  deals  at  Dram,  10  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  l^  inch  thick.  — (See  Christiania.) 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  used  at  the  Custom-house  to  signify  the  certificate  sub- 
scribed by  the  customs  officers,  and  given  to  the  exporter  of  goods  on  which  a  bounty 
or  drawback  is  allowed,  bearing  that  the  exporter  has  complied  with  the  required 
regulations,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  bounty  or  drawback. 

'  It  is  enacted  by  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  k,  86.,  that  no  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  export, 
ation  of  any  goods,  unless  entered  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner  thereof,  orof  the  person  who  had  actually 
purchased  and  shipped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  risk,  on  commission. 

Such  owner  or  commission  merchant  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  on  the  debenture  that  the 
goods  have  been  actually  exported,  and  are  not  to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
&c. ;  and  if  such  owner  or  commission  merchant  shall  not  have  purchased  the  right  to  such  drawback  or 
bounty,  he  shall  declare  under  his  hand  in  the  entry,  and  in  his  oath  upon  the  debenture,  the  person  who 
is  entitled  thereto;  and  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  inserted  in  the  cocket,  and  in  the  debenture, 
and  his  receipt  on  the  latter  shall  be  the  discharge  of  such  drawback  or  bounty.  —  ^  87. 

For  these  and  the  other  clauses  in  the  act  relating  to  debentures,  see  Importation  and  Exportation. 

All  debentures  m.ust  be  on  5s.  stamps. 

Debentures  or  certificates  for  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens  or  sailcloth  exempted  from  duty. 

DELFT,  OR  DELF  (Ger.  Fayence,  Unachtes  Porzellan ;  Du.  Delfs  porcehjn ;  Fr. 
Faience),  a  coarse  species  of  porcelain  originally  manufactured  at  Delft,  whence  its  name. 
It  is  now  rarely  used  in  this  country. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  an  allowance  made  to  the  master  or 
owners  of  a  ship  by  the  freighter,  for  detaining  her  in  port  longer  than  the  period 
agreed  upon  lor  her  sailing.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in  charterparties  and  bills  of 
lading,  that  a  certain  number  of  days,  called  running  or  working  days,  shall  be  allowed 
for  receiving  or  discharging  the  cargo,  and  that  the  freighter  may  detain  the  vessel  for  a 
further  specified  time,  or  as  long  as  he  pleases,  on  payment  of  so  much  per  diem  for 
such  over-time.  When  the  contract  of  affreightment  expressly  stipulates  that  so  many 
days  shall  be  allowed  for  discharging  or  receiving  the  cargo,  and  so  many  more  for  over- 
time, such  limitation  is  interpreted  as  an  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter, 
that  the  vessel  shall  in  no  event  be  detained  longer,  and  that  if  detained  he  will  be  liable 
for  demurrage.  This  holds  even  in  cases  where  the  delay  is  not  occasioned  by  any  fault 
on  the  freighter's  part,  but  is  inevitable.  If,  for  example,  a  ship  be  detained,  owing  to 
the  crowded  state  of  the  port,  for  a  longer  time  than  is  allowed  by  the  contract,  demur- 
rage is  due ;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  for  demurrage,  that  it  arose  from  port 
regulations,  or  even  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Custom-house  officers.  Demurrage 
is  not,  however,  claimable  for  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  hostile  detention  of  the  sl^P'  °' 
the  hostile  occupation  of  the  intended  port  ;  nor  is  it  claimable  for  any  delay  wilfully 
occasioned  by  the  master,  or  owners,  or  crew  of  the  vessel.      The  claim  for  demurrage 
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ceases  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  cleared  out  and  ready  for  sailing,  though  she  should  he  de- 
tained by  adverse  winds,  or  tempestuous  weather.  —  (C/iitti/'s  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  426—431.) 

DENARIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  estimated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  have  been  worth  7^d.  ; 
but  its  value  differed  at  different  periods. 

DENIER,  a  small  French  coin,  of  Avhich  there  were  12  to  a  sol. 

DIAMOND  (Ger.  Du.  Da.  and  Fr.  Diamant ;  Sw.  Demant,  Diamant ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port.  Diamante;  Riis.  Almas ;  Vol.  Dyamant ;  hat.  Adamas  ;  Hind.  Hira),  a  precious 
stone,  which  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages.  Pliny  has  described  it  (  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  37.  §  4.)  ;  but  his  account  is,  in  many  respects,  inaccurate.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Borneo  ;  it  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  on  which,  indeed,  Europe  may 
be  said  to  be  at  present  entirely  dependent  for  supplies  of  diamonds.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  any  where  except  within  the  tropics.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  valuable  of  precious  stones.  Its  most  common  colours  are  white  and  grey  of 
various  shades.  It  occurs  also  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  The  colours  are 
commonly  pale.  It  is  aUvays  crystallised,  but  sometimes  so  imperfectly  that  it  might 
pass  for  amorphous.  It  is  the  hardest  body  in  nature.  External  lustre  from  splendid 
to  glimmering;  internal  always  splendid.  It  is  brittle;  its  specific  gravity  is  3*5.  When 
rubbed,  it  becomes  positively  electric,  even  before  it  has  been  cut  by  the  lapidary,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  gem.  — (  Thomson's  Cheviistry.) 

According  to  Mr.  Milbuvn  (  Orient.  Com. ),  the  colour  should  be  perfectly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  drop  of  clear  spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  you  will  perceive  a  strong 
light  playing  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  If  the  coat  be  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  little 
tincture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worse,  and  seldom  proves  bad ;  but  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  yellow  with  the  green,  then  beware  of  it  —  it  is  a  soft,  greasy  stone,  and  will 
prove  bad. 

Tests  of  Diamonds.  Cutting,  S^c.  —  To  ascertain  whether  any  specimen  is  a  true  diamond  or  not,  a 
fine  file  may  be  used  ;  and  i(  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  the  least  abraded  or  scratched  by  its  action,  it  is 
not  a  diamond.  The  difference  will  also  appear  upon  close  examination  without  this  instruinent ;  the 
rays  of  light  easily  pass  through  other  gems,  but  in  the  diamond  they  are  refracted  to  the  surface,  which 
occasions  its  superior  brilliancy.  If  the  specimen  under  examination  be  very  minute,  it  may  be  placed 
between  2  half-crowns,  or  other  flat  metallic  surfaces,  and  pressed  with  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  if  a  diamond, 
it  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  break  and  fall  to  powder.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  diamond,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  it  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Europe.  But, 
in  1+56,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Louis  Berghon,  a  native  of  Bruges,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
polishing  wheel  for  the  purpose,  which  was  fed  with  diamond  powder  instead  of  corundum,  which  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos  had  been  long  accustomed  to  employ.  Berghen  was  led  to  tliis  discovery  by  ob- 
serving the  action  produced  by  rubbing  2  rough  diamonds  together.  Diamonds  are  cut  into  brilliants  and 
rose  diamonds;  the  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crystals,  and  tiie  latter 
from  the  spheroidal  varieties.  —  (Jo^ce'*-  Practical  Mineralogy-  Bees's  Cyclopccdia,  l^c.^ 

"  Commercial  Value  of  Diamonds.  —  In  the  great  or  wholesale  trade  there  is  but  little  fluctuation  in 
the  price  of  those  diamonds  which  may  bo  termed  stones  in  general  demand.  I  will  begin  with  brilliants 
from  1  grain  to  2|  grains  each.  — Such  brilliants,  double  cut,  and  what  may  be  termed  fine,  are  worth 
from  11.  to  8/.  per  carat.  Needy  sellers  may  take  10  per  cent,  less  for  c.ish  ;  but  this  is  the  general  average 
price  for  a  lot  of  10,  20,  or  50  carats  of  well-made  stones,  if  the  quality  be  good. 

"  Brilliants,  from  2  grains  to  3,  maybe  bought  in  lots,  at  from  11.  Is.  to  8/.  per  carat.  It  is  to  be  under, 
stood,  that  diamonds  in  a  lot  are  never  all  quite  free  from  faults  ;  hence  there  may  arise  a  difference  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  prica  Stones  of  3  grains,  if  fine  and  perfect,  are  always  in  demand,  at  8/.  or  9/. 
per  carat. 

"  Brilliants,  from  3  grains  to  4,  if  very  fine  and  well  proportioned,  are  worth  fiom  8/.  to  9Z.  per  carat. 
Those  of  a  carat  each,  if  very  fine  and  well  selected,  are  worth  9/.  or  10/.  Three  years  ago  I  ofiered  \'2l. 
each  for  8,  and  could  not  obtain  them. 

"  Brilliants,  from  5  grains  to  6,  if  pure,  arc  worth  from  13/.  to  14/  ;  if  perfectly  fine,  and  of  the  full 
weight  of  C  grains,  they  are  worth  from  17/.  to  18/.  each  :  1  have,  for  such,  paid  20/. 

•'  Brilliants,  of  2  carats  each,  are  worth  from  27/.  to  30/.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well  proportioned, 
are  considered  of  a  fine  size,  and  well  calculated  for  pins,  or  the  centre  of  clusters;  indeed,  well  propor- 
tioned diamonds,  from  fi  grains  to  2  carats  each,  are  always  in  demand,  and  are  retailed  at  from  20/.  to 
55/.  each,  according  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  or  as  the  retailer  may  think  fit  to  charge  them. 

"  For  brilliants  of  3  carats,  if  fine  and  well  formed,  from  70/.  to  80/.  may  be  obtained.  Stones  of  this 
size.,  and  larger,  are  more  liable  to  cai)ricious  fluctuatior.s  of  price  than  the  smaller  ones  before  named, 
being  chiefly  required  for  the  centre  stones  of  saleable  necklaces. 

"  Brilliants  of  4  carats,  if  fine,  are  worth  from  100/.  to  130/.  I  have  sold  stones,  single  cut,  a  little  off 
colour,  of  this  weight,  at  80  guineas.  I  possessed  one  of  17  grains,  perfectly  white,  having  a  surface  as 
large  as  that  of  a  7  carat  stone  ought  to  be;  ii  was,  consequently,  very  thin,  but  being  much  in  request, 
on  account  of  its  great  spread,  or  surface,  it  was  sold  for  IfiO/. 

"  Brilliants  of  5  carats  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  general  trade,  and  are  valuable  in  price ;  as  the 
dealers  exact  more  if  they  know  that  suih  stones  are  wanted,  than  they  would  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.     The  prices  may  be  said  to  vary  from  180/.  to  2(;0/. 

"  Brilliants  of  6  carats,  as  before  stated,  are  not  common  :  they  are  suitable  for  centre  stones  of  ex- 
pensive necklaces,  and  single  stone  rings ;  if  perfect  and  well  shajicd,  they  sell  for  230/.  to  250/.  or 
more. 

"  For  estimating  the  value  of  peculiarly  fine  diamonds,  there  is  no  fixed  standard.  Rough  diamonds, 
selected  as  fine,  and  well  formed  for  cutting,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  —  Square  the  weight  of  the 
stone,  multiply  the  product  by  2,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value  in  pounds  sterling.  Brilliants,  if  fine, 
may  be  estimated  by  sqviaring  the  weight  in  carats,  and  miUltiplying  the  product  by  8,  which  will  give  the 
amount  in  pounds  sterling. 

"  As  a  very  large  property,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  vested  in  dia- 
monds, it  may  be  interesting  to  be  informed,  that  not  only  the  price  of  these  gems  has  for  several  years 
been,  upon  the  whole,  gradually  rising,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  on  the  advance.  At  the  present 
time,  indeed,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  dull  sale  of  diamonds  in  England,  nor  did  the 
coroi  ation  occasion  a  demand  worth  notice  ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  trade  has  been  steady,  and  rough 
diamonds  have  been  constantly  rising  in  price.    That  this  advance  will  be  progressive,  may  be  assumed 
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from  the  fact,  that  the  best  diamond  ground  now  known,  the  Serro  do  Frio  in  Brazil,  has  assuredly  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  1  went  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  yet  reserved,  and  still  remains  to  be 
worked,  and  I  conceive  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
present  number  of  workmen  may  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  like  that  of  the  far-famed  Golconda. 
The  average  annual  produce  of  future  years  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  obtained  from  that  portion 
which  has  been  already  worked.  Brazil  may  be  said  to  furnish  Europe  with  25,000  or  30,000  carats  per 
annum  of  rough  diamonds;  which,  if  reduced  to  brilliants,  may  make  an  influx  into  the  market  of  8,000 
or  9,000  carats  annually." — {Mawe's  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.  pp.  9—14.  and  p.  60.) 

The  rule  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe,  and  adopted  by  the  jewellers,  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  (mul- 
tiply the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  2,  and  the  product  is  the  value  in  pounds  sterling),  can  only 
hold  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  of  a  small  size,  or  do  not  weight  more  than  20  carats.  The  value  of  the 
largest  diamonds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare,  (non  nisi  regibus,  et  its  admodum  paucis  cognitus,  Pliny,) 
can,  it  is  clear,  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.  The  diamond  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  uncut,  and  weighs  1,680  carats;  so  that, 
according  to  the  jewellers'  rule,  it  must  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  5,644,800/. !  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted,  whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  any  disinclination  to  ])art  with  it  for  the  odd  sum  of 
644,800Z.  The  famous  diamond  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  the  jewellers  tell  us  is  worth 
4,804,000/.,  did  not  cost  150,000/. 

Diamonds  are  not  used  exclusively  as  articles  of  ornament  or  luxury.  They  are  frequently  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  arts.  "  Bad,  discoloured  diamonds,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  are  sold  to  break  into 
powder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  more  extensive  sale  than  brilliants,  with  all  their  captivating  beauty. 
In  many  operations  of  art  they  are  indispensable  ;  the  fine  cameo  and  intaglio  owe  their  perfection  to  the 
diamond,  with  which  alone  they  can  be  engraved.  The  beauty  of  the  onyx  would  yet  remain  dormant, 
had  not  the  unrivalled  power  of  the  diamond  been  called  forth  to  the  artist's  assistance.  The  carnclian, 
the  agate,  or  cairngorm,  cannot  be  engraved  by  any  other  sulsstance;  every  crest  or  letter  cut  upon  hard 
stone  is  indebted  to  the  diamond.  This  is  not  all;  for  without  it,  blocks  of  crystal  could  not  be  cut  into 
slices  for  spectacles,  agate  for  snuff-boxes,  &c." 

Diamonds  may  be  landed  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  \  2.) 

The  carat  grain  used  in  weighing  diamonds  is  different  from  the  Troy  grain,  5  diamond  grains  being 
only  equal  to  4  Troy  grains. 

DIAPER  (Ger.  Drell ;  Du.  Drel ;  Fr.  Linge  ouvri ;  It.  Tela  tessuta  a  opere ; 
Sp.  Manteles  alemaniscas  ;  Rus.  Salfetotsschnoe),  a  sort  of  fine  flowered  linen,  commonly 
used  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c.,  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  manufac- 
tories in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  Germany,  and  Scotland. 

DICE  (Ger.  Wiirfd ;  Du.  Taarlingen ;  Fr.  Des  (djouer);  It.  Dadi ;  Sp.  Dados ; 
Rus.  Kosti),  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  sides, 
from  1  to  6,  according  to  the  number  of  the  face.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dice  ai-e  the  same  as  those  with  respect  to  Cards  (which  see). 
Every  pair  of  dice  is  to  pay  a  duty  of  20s.  All  pieces  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  matter, 
used  in  any  game,  having  letters,  figures,  spots,  or  other  marks  denoting  any  chance, 
marked  thereon,  to  be  adjudged  dice ;  and  if  more  than  6  chances  are  signified  on  any 
one  piece,  then  such  piece  to  be  charged  with  the  full  duty  of  a  pair  of  dice.  — 
(9  Geo.  4.   c.  18.) 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Basin;  It.  Dohletto ;  Sp.  Z)mj7e),  a  species  of  cross-barred  stuflf  en- 
tirely composed  of  cotton,  similar  in  fabric  to  fustian. 

DISCOUNT,  an  allowance  paid  on  account  of  the  immediate  advance  of  a  sum  of 
money  not  due  till  soiue  future  period.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  viz.  dis- 
count of  bills,  and  discount  of  goods ;  but  they  are  essentially  the  same. 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  is  presented  at  a  banker's  for  discount,  it  is  the  practice  to 
calculate  the  simple  interest  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run,  including  the  days  of  grace, 
which  interest  is  called  the  discount ;  and  this  being  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  the  balance  is  paid  over  to  the  presenter  of  the  bill.  This  is  the  method  followed 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  London  and  provincial  bankers,  and  by  commercial  men 
in  general.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  of  any  sum  for 
any  given  time  is  such  a  sum  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  interest  of  the  .sum  to  be 
discounted.  Thus,  if  interest  he  Jive  percent.,  the  proper  discount  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  lOOZ.  due  12  months  hence  is  not  51,  but  4Z.  15s.  2,\d.  ;  for 
this  sum  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount  to  5l.,  which  is  what  the  lOOZ.  would 
have  produced.  Those,  therefore,  who  employ  their  money  in  discounting,  make  some- 
what more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  upon  it ;  for  a  person  discounting  100/. 
due  at  the  end  of  a  year,  advances,  supposing  interest  to  be  51.  per  cent.,  only  95/. ;  so 
that,  as  this  95Z.  produces  lOOZ.  at  the  period  in  question,  the  interest  received  has  really 
been  51.  5s.  3d.  per  cent. 

The  rule  for  calculating  discount  on  correct  principles  is  as  follows :  — 

As  the  amount  of  100/.  for  the  given  rate  and  time 

Is  to  the  given  sum  or  debt ; 

So  is  100/.  to  the  present  worth,  or 

So  is  the  interest  of  100/.  for  the  given  time  " 

To  the  discount  of  the  given  sum. 

Mr.  Smart  has  calculated,  on  this  principle,  a  Table  of  the  discount  of  ll.  for  any 
number  of  days,  at  2,  2^,  3,  3^,  &c.  to  10  per  cent.,  to  8  decimal  places.  But  the  .simple 
interest  of  the  sum  being  the  only  thing  looked  to  in  practice,  such  Tables  are  hardly 
ever  referred  to. 

Bills  in  the  highest  credit  are  discounted  on  the  lowest  terms  ;  the  discount  in- 
creasing according  to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  punctuality  or  solvency  of  the 
parties  subscribing  the  bills.      During  the  war,  the  rate  of  interest,  or,  which  is  the 
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same  thing,  of  discount,  was  comparatively  high;  but  since  1818,  the  rate  of  discount 
upon  good  bills  has  seldom  been  above  4,  and  has  often  been  as  low  as  3  and  even  2^ 
per  cent.  ^ 

Discount  on  merchandise  takes  place  when,  after  making  a  purchase  of  goods  at  a  fixed 
term  of  credit,  the  buyer  finds  means  to  make  his  payment  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  receiving  from  the  seller  a  discount  or  allowance,  which  is  commonly  a  good  deal 
above  the  current  rate  of  interest.  The  discount  on  goods  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  interest  of  money.  During  the  late  war,  the  loans  to  government  were  so  large, 
and  the  facility  of  investing  money  was  such,  that  the  discount  on  goods  was  often  as 
high  as  5  per  cent,  for  6,  and  10  per  cent,  for  12  months.  Now,  however,  the  discount 
on  goods  has  fallen,  with  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  to  7  or  7^  per  cent,  for  12 
months ;  being  about  double  the  current  interest  arising  from  funded  property,  or  the 
discount  of  good  mercantile  bills. 

Long  credits  and  discounts  upon  goods  have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  usual  in 
England.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  principally,  perhaps,  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other  countries  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  capital ;  but  in  whatever  causes  it  originated,  it  has  latterly  been  car- 
ried to  what  seems  to  be  an  injurious  extent.  —  (See  Credit.)  In  France  and  Germany, 
the  manufacturers,  in  general  bare  of  capital,  are  obliged  to  stipulate  with  the  merchants 
for  short  credits.  In  Holland,  the  usage  of  the  exporting  merchants  has  been  to  pay 
either  m  ready  money,  or  at  so  short  a  date  as  to  put  discounting  out  of  the  question, 
the  manufacturer  setting  at  once  the  lowest  price  on  his  goods. 

DIVIDEND,  the  name  given  to  the  payment  made  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of 
a  bankrupt,  and  to  the  annual  interest  payable  upon  the  national  debt,  and  other  public 
funds. 

DJIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  21  miles  from  Mecca,  of  which 

It  IS  the  sea-port,  in  lat.  21°  29'  N.,  Ion.  39°  14'  E.      It  is  well  built;  the  streets  are 

I  unpaved,  but  spacious  and  airy ;  the  houses  high,  and  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of 

I  madrepores  and  other  marine  fossils.      The  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and  its  quality  in- 

[  different.      Small  vessels  approach  close  to  the  quays ;  but  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 

I  anchor  in  the  roads,  about  2  miles  oflP,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters.    The 

t  entrance  to  the  roads  is  difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.      Djidda 

is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.      It  is  the  entrepot  in  which  is  centred 

the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  India,   Egypt,  and  Arabia.      Many  of  its 

I  merchants  possess  large  capitals ;  some  of  them  as  much  as  from  150,000/.  to  200,000/. 

I  The  trade  in  coffee  brought  from  Mocha,  and  other  ports  in  Yemen,  is  the  most  con- 

siderable,  but  it  is  said  also  to  be  the  most  hazardous.    The  returns  are  principally  made 

in  cash.     The  trade  with  India  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  is  safer  than  the  coffee  trade,  and 

.  IS  very  considerable.      Djidda  has  also  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Cos- 

!  seir   Souakin,  and  Massouah,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.      The  imports  from 

1  the  last  two  principally  consist  of  slaves,  gold,  tobacco,  dhourra  or  barley,  hides,  butter 

^?     A  r  ^^^  immense  quantities  are  made  use  of  in  Arabia),  mats,  &c. ;  in  return  for  which 

I  the  Africans  receive  Indian  goods  suitable  for  their  markets,  dresses  and  ornaments  for 

their  women,  dates  (which  are  not  produced  in  any  part  of  Nubia),  iron,  &c.      The 

I  principal  article  of  import  from  Cosseir  is  wheat ;  and  not  only  Djidda,  but  the  whole 

I  nedjaz,  or  Holy  Land  of  Arabia,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Egypt  for  corn. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  article  sent  in  return.    Business  is  transacted  at  Djidda  with  ease 

;  and  expedition.   The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  is  estimated  at  250.   Owing 

to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  none  of  them  are  built  at  Djidda;  those  belonging  to  it  being 

either  purchased  at  Bombay  or  Muscat,  or  at  Mocha,   Hodeida,  or  Suez.      For  a  con! 

siderable  period  each  year,  before  and  after  the  feast  of  Ramadhan,  when  pilgrims  come 

trom  all  quarters  to  visit  Mecca,  the  town  is  thronged  with  strangers,  and  a  great  deal  of 

mercantile  business  is  transacted.     Djidda  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 

!  years,  under  the  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt.     The  monei/s,  weights^ 

and  measMres  of  the  latter  country  (for  which,  see  Alexandria),  are  now  generally  used 

in  Djidda,  the  commerce  of  which  has  been  much  improved  and  extended  in  consequence 

ot  the  comparative  security  and  good  order  enforced  by  the  pacha.  —  (We  have  gleaned 

I  these  details  from  the  different  works  of  Burckhardt,  particularly  from  his  Travels  in. 

Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 100.) 

I  DOCKS  are  artificial  basins  for  the  reception  of  ships.  The  term  has  been  supposed 
j  Dy  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ^^KOfxai,  to  receive;  but  it  is  obviously  no  other 
;  ttian  the  Teutonic  dock,  originally  perhaps  derived  from  dekke^i,  to  cover,  enclose,  or 
1  protect. 

Docks  are  of  2  sorts  — «;e«  and  dry.  Wet  docks  are  generally  constructed  with  gates 
to  retain  the  water.  Ships  are  admitted  at  high  water  ;  and  the  gates  beinjr  shut,  they  are 
kept  constantly  afloat.  A  dry  dock  is  intended  for  the  building,  repairing,"or  examination 
01  Ships,      Ihe  ships  to  be  repaired  or  examined  are  admitted  into  it  at  high  water  j  and 
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the  water  either  ebbs  out  with  the  receding  sea,  or  is  pumped  out  after  the  gates  ai 
shut. 

Utility  of  Docks.  —  The  construction  of  wet  docks  has  done  much  to  facilitate  ar 
promote  navigation.  A  large  vessel,  particularly  if  loaded,  could  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  the  ground,  or  to  lie  on  the  beach,  without  sustaining  considerable  injury,  and  perhaps 
being  destroyed ;  and  even  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  are  apt  to  be  strained,  and  other- 
wise hurt,  if  they  are  left  dry,  unless  the  ground  be  very  soft.  Hence,  when  large  vessels 
have  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  where  there  are  no  docks,  and  where  the  water  close  to  the 
shore  or  quay  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  the  work  can  only  be  carried  on  during  a  particular 
period  of  each  tide ;  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  that  she  should 
leave  the  shore  with  the  e])bing  tide.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  by  running  jetties  or  piers  to  such  a  distance  into  the  sea,  that  there 
might  always  be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  their  heads :  but  this  can  only  be  done  in 
peculiar  situations ;  and  it  requires  that  the  ship's  position  should  be  frequently  changed. 
It  is  in  most  cases,  too,  impossible  properly  to  protect  the  cargoes  of  ships  loading  or  un- 
loading at  quays,  or  on  the  beach,  from  depredation.  Previously  to  the  construction  of 
the  wet  docks  on  the  Thames,  the  property  annually  pillaged  from  ships  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  500,000/.  a  year,  though  this  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

I.   Docks  on  the  Thames. 
1.    West  India  Docks.  1      6.    London  Port  Dues.  —  Charges 


I 


2.  London  Docks. 

3.  East  India  Docks. 

4.  St.  Katherine's  Docks. 

5.  Conimtrcial  Docks. 

II.   Liverpool  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

III.  Bristol  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

IV.  Hull  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 
V.    GooLE  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

V'^I.   Leith  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 


on  Account  of  Liyhts,  Pilotage, 
§*c.  in  the  Thames.  —  Ship- 
ping, 8^c.  of  London. 


I.   Docks  on  the  Thames, 


I 


It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of  wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade 
of  the  metropolis,  there  was  no  establishment  of  this  sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a 
century  after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at  Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  periods  when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  accommodation  affijrded  by  the  legal  quays  and 
sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under  which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading  in  the 
river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity  and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had  been  long 
felt  as  almost  intolerable  grievances :  but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  to  any  change, 
made  by  the  private  wharfingers  and  others  interested  in  the  support  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  that  it  was  not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for  making  wet  docks  for 
the  port  of  London  ;  and  6  years  more  elapsed  before  the  act  for  the  construction  of  the 
West  India  Docks  was  passed. 

1.  West  India  Docks. — These  were  the  first,  and  continue  to  be  the  most  extensive,  of  the 
great  warehousing  establishments  formed  in  the  port  of  London.  Their  construction 
commenced  in  February,  1800,  and  they  were  partially  opened  in  August,  1802.  They 
stretch  across  the  isthmus  joining  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames. 
They  originally  consisted  of  an  Import  and  Export  Dock,  each  communicating,  by  means 
of  locks,  with  a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next  Blackwall,  and  with 
another  of  more  than  2  acres  at  the  end  next  Limehouse ;  both  of  these  basins  com- 
municate with  the  Thames.  To  these  works  the  West  India  Dock  Company  have 
recently  added  the  South  Dock,  formerly  the  City  Canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Export  Dock.  This  canal  was  intended  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  enabling  ships  to 
avoid  the  circuitous  course  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  It  was,  however,  but  little  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  wood  trade,  for  the  greater  accommodation 
of  which,  a  pond  of  19  acres  has  been  recently  formed  on  the  south  side  for  the  re- 
ception of  bonded  timber.  The  Export  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  load- 
ing outwards,  is  about  870  yards  in  length,  by  135  in  width;  so  that  its  area  is 
near  25  acres :  the  North,  or  Import  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  entering 
to  discharge,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Export  Dock,  and  166  yards  wide;  so 
that  it  contains  nearly  30  acres.  The  South  Dock,  which  is  appropriated  both  to  im- 
port and  export  vessels,  is  1,183  yards  long,  with  an  entrance  to  the  river  at  each  end; 
both  the  locks,  as  well  as  that  into  the  Blackwall  Basin,  being  45  feet  wide,  or  large 
enough  to  admit  ships  of  1,200  tons  burden.  At  the  highest  tides,  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  docks  is  24  feet ;  and  the  whole  will  contain,  with  ease,  600  vessels  of  from  ^50 
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to  500  tons.  The  separation  of  the  homeward  bound  ships,  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  preventing  plunder,  and  giving  additional  security  to  the  revenue  and  the 
merchant,  was,  for  the  first  time,  adopted  in  this  establishment.  The  Import  and 
Export  Docks  are  parallel  to  each  other,  being  divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses,  prin- 
cipally appropriated  to  the  reception  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors.  There 
are  smaller  warehouses  and  sheds  on  the  quays  of  the  Export  and  South  Docks,  for  the 
reception  of  goods  sent  down  for  exportation.  The  warehouses  for  imported  goods  are 
on  the  four  quays  of  the  Import  Dock.  They  are  well  contrived,  and  of  great 
extent,  being  calculated  to  contain  160,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  coflPee  and 
other  produce.  There  have  been  deposited,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  quays,  under  the 
sheds,  and  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to  these  docks,  148,563  hhds.  of  sugar,  70,875 
casks  and  433,648  bags  of  coffee,  35,158  puncheons  of  rum  and  pipes  of  Madeira  wine, 
14,021  logs  of  mahogany,  21,350  tons  of  logwood,  &c.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  the 
docks,  warehouses,  &c.  includes  about  295  acres;  and  the  most  effectual  precautions 
are  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  pilfering. 

This  spacious  and  magnificent  establishment  was  formed  by  subscription,  the  property 
being  vested  in  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  are  managed  by  21 
directors,  as  a  body  corporate.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  those  shareholders  only 
who  hold  500Z.  of  the  Company's  stock.      The  Company's  capital  is  1,380,000/. 

The  West  India  Docks  have  proved  a  very  successful  undertaking,  and  have  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  original  shareholders.  All  West  India  ships  frequenting  the 
Thames  were  obliged  to  use  them  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  their  completion.  The 
dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  limited  to  10  per  cent.  ;  and,  after  making  dividends 
to  the  full  amount,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  year,  they  had,  in  1819,  an  accu- 
mulated fund  of  near  400,000/.  But  they  then  diminished  their  charges,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  give  the  trade  using  the  docks  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  fund,  which  was  to 
be  reduced  to  100,000/.  before  the  30th  of  January,  1826.  Latterly  the  Company 
have  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  other  Companies,  to  make 
further  reductions  of  dividend.  It  now  amounts  to  51.  per  cent.  At  present,  the 
Company's  stock  sells  at  about  par. 

The  nearest  dock  gate  at  Umehouse  is  about  3  miles  from  the  Exchange ;  and  the 
other,  next  Blackwall,  about  ^  a  mile  more.  This  distance  has  the  disadvantage  of 
increasing  the  expense  of  cartage,  and  of  being  inconvenient  to  the  merchants  and 
others  using  the  docks.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  ships  entering  the  West  India 
Docks  avoid  a  considerable  extent  of  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous,  navigation,  that  must 
be  undertaken  by  those  bound  for  the  St.  Katherine's  and  London  Docks. 


Contrivance  for  clearing  Water  in  the  West  India  Docks.  — 
In  almost  all  clocks  and  harbours,  a  serious  evil  is  felt  from 
the  constant  accumulation  of  mud,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense of  preserving  the  proper  depth  of  water.  In  various 
situations,  provision  has  been  made  for  scouring  out  or  raising 
mud  and  silt  by  means  of  back-water,  dredgers,  &c.,  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances ;  but,  in  the  West  India  Docks,  the 
evil  has  been  entirely  obviated :  a  brief  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  so  important  an  object  has  been  aecomplished,  may 
be  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  water  of  the  Thames  is  generally  very  muddy,  and 
when  it  is  admitted  into  the  basins  and  docks  in  large'quan- 
tilies,  to    replace    the    water    lost    by    evaporation,   leakage. 


cause,  was  most  considerable  in  the  Eastern  or  Blackwall 
Basin ;  and  the  annual  cost  of  clearing  out  the  same  was 
between  3,000/.  and  4,000/. 

And  yet  the  process  by  which  that  basin  was  cleared,  was 
probably  the  most  economical  which  could  be  adopted.  A 
iloating  dredger,  of  the  usual  description,  raised  the  mud, 
which  was  thrown  into  barges;  and  these,  when  loaded,  were 
emptied  by  a  stationary  engine,  working  an  endless  chain  of 
buckets,  similar  to  those  of  the  dredger.  But  the  field  where 
the  mud  was  deposited  having  become  full,  additional  ex- 
pense was  likely  to  be  incurred  by  removing  the  mud  to  a 
greater  distance,  so  that  the  subject  called  for  and  received 
attention  ;    and    the    result  w  ill  show,  that  the  Com- 


pany have  at  length  provided  the  most  effectual  remed; 

the  gates  of   the 
water  of  the  docks ;  as  long  as'  the  level  of  the  water  within, 


All  the  gates  of   the   locks  point   inwards,  to  sustain   the 


remain  closed,  the  influx  from  the  river  would  not  be  con- 
siderable ;  but  when  the  tide  has  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
Import  and  Kxport  Docks,  tho-e  gates  would  also  be  thrown 
open,  and  then  the  river  would  flow  in  with  considerable 
force ;  the  muddy  water  discolouring  that  of  the  docks,  and 
of  course  depositing  the  silt  or  mud  held  in  suspension. 

These  facts  showed  that  the  exclusion  of  the  river  water 
was  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evil ;  but  the  loss  or  waste 
of  water  from  the  docks  was  equal,  on  an  average,  to  5 
inches  over  the  whole  surface  in  24  Jiours,  and  this  loss  had 
to  be  supplied ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  keep  the  river  out, 
it  was  necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  the  water  of  the  docks 
and  basins  up  to  a  higher  point  than  that  to  which  the  river 
would  rise  at  the  highest  spring  tides. 

After  Jong  consideration,  the  following  plan  was  matured 
for  effecting  this  object :  — 

The  Company's  spare  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black- 
wall  Basin  lay  below  high  water  mark,  and  there  three  re- 
servoirs were  foimed  :  the  two  next  the  basin  receive  the 
water  from  the  river  by  a  culvert  with  sluices,  which  are 
closed  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  ;  from  these  the  water  is 
pumped  by  an  engine  of  .^6  horse  power,  after  having  had 
time  to  deposit  the  silt  into  the  elevated  reservoir,  from 
whence  it  ff  ows  by  a  conduit  into  the  basin,  and  thence  into  the 
dock,  and  thus  the  level  of  the  whole  is  kept  up  to  the  highest 
point  which  can  be  desired,  and  the  river  Thames  with  its 
mud  is  no  longer  admitted. 

The  great  body  of  water  in  the  docks  is  thus  constantly 
maintained,  and  is  at  all  times  clear  and  sweet,  and  no  mud 
will  hereafter  he  deposited  ;  great  advantage  arises,  however, 
from  the  depth  of  water,  which  is  preserved  from  fluctuating 
with  the  level  of  the  neap  and  spring  tides,  as  the  deepest 
laden  ship  can  at  all  times  be  transported,— the  depth  through- 
out being  from  23  to  26  feet. 


is  higher   than   the   level  of  the  river,   those   gates   remai 
closed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  river  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
Blackwall  Basin,  the  gates  of  the  outer  lock  are  thrown  open  : 
while  the  gates  of  the  two  locks  at  the  west  end  of  that  basin 

Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed,  and  Rates  to  be  paid,  by  the  Shipping  frequenting 

THE  West  India  Docks. 
Rules  and  Orders  to  be  observed  by  Masters,  Pilots,  and  other  Persons  having  the  Charge  of  Ships, 

Vessels,  Lighters,  or  Craft,  coming  into,  lying  in,  and  going  out  of,  the  West  India  Docks,  pursuant  to 

Act  1  &  2  Will  4.  c.  52. 

The  Company's  Moorings.  —The  moorings  in  the  river,  within  200  vards  of  each  of  the  entrances  at 
Blackwall,  and  that  into  Limehouse  Basin,  and  within  150  yards  of  the  Limehouse  entrance  of  the  South 
Dock,  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  vessels  entering  into,  or  which  have  recently  come  out  of,  the 
docks. 

Every  master  or  person  in  charge  of  any  ship,  lighter,  barge,  boat,  or  other  vessel,  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  lying  within  the  above  distance,  shall  immediately  remove  the  same,  when  required  by  the 
dock  masters  or  their  assistants.    Penalty  5/.  for  every  hour  which  such  vessel  may  remain. 
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Pilots  shall  not  attempt  to  place  ships  inside  the  buoys,  if  other  ships  have  previously  brought  up,  but 
shall  bring  them  to  their  berths  in  due  succession  on  the  outside,  unless  they  shall  be  expressly  ordered 
by  the  dock  master  to  take  a  berth  inside  the  tier  for  the  convenience  of  docking. 

All  parties  creating  obstructions  will  be  prosecuted,  and  the  penalties  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Vessels  about  to  enter  the  Docks,  S(C.  Signals.— The  red  flag  on  the  flag-stafF  at  the  entrance  is  the 
signal  for  ships  to  prepare.  A  blue  flag  will  be  kept  flying  the  whole  time  proper  for  docking ;  when  the 
tide  has  reached  liigh  water  mark,  that  flag  will  be  struck,  after  which  no  ship  can  be  taken  in. 

Declaration  Book.  —  When  ships  have  brought  up  properly  at  the  moorings,  an  officer  will  deliver  the 
Company's  regulations,  and  the  commander  or  pilot  of  every  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  must  certify  in 
the  Declaration  Book  her  drauglit  of  water  ;  that  she  is  provided  with  all  necessary  and  sufficient  warps, 
ropes,  and  tackle,  to  remove  and  moor  her  in  safety  ;  and  that  her  anchors  are  (or  shall  be  before  leaving 
the  moorings)  so  secured  and  stowed  as  not  to  endanger  the  works,  the  ships  therein,  or  the  vessel 
herself. 

Preparing  Ships  for  Admt'ssion.  —  Every  master  or  pilot,  in  charge  of  a  ship,  should  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  following  preparations,  viz.  her  anchors  to  be  properly  secured  and  stowed  ;  her  sails  all  furled ; 
all  quarter  boats  lowered  down,  guns  unloaded,  gunpowder  put  out,  fires  extinguished,  and  such  other 
precautions  taken  as  the  dock  master  may  direct :  when  these  preparations  are  completed,  a  flag  must  be 
hoisted  at  the  fore,  as  a  signal  that  the  ship  is  ready. 

All  ships  are  required  co  send  down  top-gallant  yards  and  strike  top-gallant  masts,  and  to  have  their  jib 
and  mizen  booms  rigged  close  in,  bomkins,  martingales,  and  all  out-riggers  unshipped,  if  time  will  permit, 
and  at  all  events  immediately  after  entering.  Vessels  will,  however,  be  exempted  from  striking  lower 
yards  and  top-masts,  upon  the  master  certifying  that  the  same  may  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  en- 
gaging to  be  answerable  for  all  consequences;  but  before  being  placed  at  the  quay,  the  yards  must  be 
topped  well  up,  and  the  yard-arms  lashed  close  in  to  the  rigging. 

Docking  Tickets  and  Order  of  Admission.  —  In  fixing  the  or&r  of  admission,  and  issuing  the  docking 
tickets,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  tides,  and  the  size  and  draught  of  water  of  each  vessel,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  arrival :  the  largest  ships  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  when  the  tides  are  highest,  al- 
though they  may  have  arrived  subsequent  to  smaller  vessels.  Loaded  vessels  must  always  have  the  pre- 
ference over  light  ships. 

No  ship  can  be  admitted,  if  neitlier  the  master  nor  pilot  are  on  board. 

The  docking  ticket  will  only  remain  in  force  for  the  tide  for  which  it  is  granted. 

At  the  proper  time  for  the  admission  of  each  ship,  notice  will  be  given  by  hoisting  her  ticket  number 
at  the  pier  head,  provided  she  has  made  the  signal  for  being  properly  prepared. 

If  any  vessel  shall  attempt  to  gain  admittance  before  her  number  is  hoisted,  the  owners,  and  the  master, 
pilot,  or  other  person  in  charge,  must  be  responsible  for  all  consequences  of  such  misconduct. 

Entering. —  When  a  ship's  number  is  hoisted,  she  must  drop  up  to  the  entrance,  and  have  good  and 
sufficient  warps  ready  to  send  to  each  pier,  when  ordered  by  the  dock  masters.  If  the  ship  shall  not  so 
come  to  the  entrance,  she  shall  forfeit  her  turn. 

When  within  the  piers,  proper  ropes  will  be  sent  on  board  to  guide  and  check  the  vessel  through  the 
lock  :  the  master  and  pilot  will  be  held  responsible  for  making  these,  as  well  as  the  ship's  warps,  properly 
fast  on  board :  the  vessel  must  be  hauled  ahead  by  her  own  warps,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  cast 
off;  unless  ordered  by  the  dock  master,  until  the  ship  is  in  the  basin. 

Every  pilot  must  bring  his  boat  into  the  basin,  or  South  Dock,  as  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  his  duty 
to  moor  the  ship. 

The  owners  must  be  answerable  for  all  ships'  boats,  and  none  can  be  admitted  into  the  Import  Dock 
except  such  as  are  conveniently  stowed  on  deck.     All  other  boats  must  be  sent  out  of  the  docks. 

The  boats  of  ships  in  the  South  Dock  which  cannot  be  securely  stowed  on  deck,  must  be  hauled  up  on 
the  north  bank,  or  secured  afloat  in  such  manner  as  the  dock  master  may  direct,  after  the  ship  is  moored. 
Ships,  however,  which  are  not  lying  at  a  jetty,  will  be  allowed  to  employ  1  boat  during  the  legal  hours 
of  business,  which  boat  must  be  chained  by  the  Company's  officers  to  the  north  bank  as  soon  as  that  time 
has  expired. 

Any  boats  found  afloat  in  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  contrary  to  these  regulations,  will  be  removed  by 
the  dock  master,  and  will  be  detained  until  the  charges  occasioned  by  such  removal  shall  be  paid. 

The  hatches  of  all  loaded  ships  are  to  be  locked  down,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  same. 

Import  Dock.  —  No  person  whatever  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  dock  after  the  established  hours 
of  business :  nor  can  any  person  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  vessels  therein,  excepting  the  owner, 
master,  or  chief  officer,  without  a  pass. 

Passes  will  be  given  on  the  application  of  the  captain  or  chief  mate,  to  admit  the  ship's  apprentices,  or 
other  persons,  to  prepare  the  ship  for  discharging,  or  to  do  any  other  work  which  may  be  unavoidably 
necessary ;  but,  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  sometimes  occur,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Com- 
pany's labourers  be  employed. 

Ships  discharging.  —  Previously  to  any  ship  being  quayed,  the  decks  must  be  cleared,  and  every  thing 
prepared  to  begin  working  out  the  cargo.  If,  through  want  of  proper  tackle,  or  any  neglect,  a  ship  be  not 
in  readiness  to  take  her  turn,  another  will  be  quayed  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  baggage  or  presents  should  be  sent,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  the  Company's 
baggage  warehouse,  where  an  authority  from  the  master  for  the  delivery  thereof  must  be  lodged.  Masters 
are  particularly  cautioned  against  signing  such  authorities  in  blank,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  importunity  of  brokers  ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  one  agent  only  should  be  appointed 
for  each  ship. 

Packages  of  bullion  or  specie  (whether  cargo  or  private  property)  must  be  delivered  by  the  captain, 
under  his  own  responsibility,  unless  from  their  being  liable  to  examination  or  other  circumstance  he 
may  be  desirous  of  placing  the  same  in  the  Company's  charge,  in  which  case  such  packages,  or  any  other 
of  considerable  value,  should  be  particularly  specified,  and,  if  bills  of  lading  have  been  granted  for  them, 
inserted  in  the  regular  manifest  of  the  ship.  The  delivery  of  goods  overside  will  also  rest  with  the  master, 
and  he  must  take  such  steps  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  protect  his  owners  in  respect  to  their  freight. 

An  officer  of  the  revenue  is  authorised  to  forward  all  despatches  for  the  departments  of  government; 
packets  so  addressed  will  therefore  be  delivered  i.ito  his  charge,  unless  the  Company  receive  express 
directions  to  the  contrary. 

When  a  ship  is  finally  discharged  and  moored  in  the  Export  Dock,  or  either  of  the  basins,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  going  out  to  the  river,  all  the  services  provided  for  in  the  import  rate  are  completed. 

For  the  more  expeditious  discharge  of  vessels,  or  despatch  in  reloading,  every  assistance  will  be  given 
in  clearing  the  decks,  or  stiffening  them ;  coopering  water  casks,  and  shipping  them,  when  filled ;  clearing 
the  hold  after  discharge;  shipping  and  stowing  the  outward  cargo,  under  the  directions  of  the  ship's 
officers;  and  any  other  services  which  can  be  reasonably  required.  —  Should  the  Company's  movable 
machinery  be  desired,  it  will  be  lent  upon  application  to  the  principal  dock  master.  —  The  following 
charges  will  be  made  for  such  services  :  — 


For  labourers  hired  to  work  under  the  directions  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  ship,  each  man  per  day, 
of  the.regulated  hours  of  attendance 
(and  not  less  than  \  day  to  be  charged.    Over-time 
will  be  charged  in  proportion.) 
.Articles  loaded,  shipped,  or  struck  down  by  the  dock 
cranes  or  jiggers,  under  2  tons,  per  ton 


Two  tons,  and  under  5  tons  -  -     1    » 

(and  not  less  than  1  ton  to  be  charged.) 
Movable  machinery  lent,  each   jigger  with    its  gear, 

per  day  -  -  -  -  -    10    0 

The  use  of  the  floating  engine  for  washing  ships,  m- 
eluding  the  attendance  of  the  man  in  charge,  uer  day  80    «l 
(and  not  less  than  1  day  to  be  charged.) 
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Conditions  to  be  observed  by  Ships  taking  in  Cargoes  from  the  Import  Warehouses.  —  1.  The  taking  the 
ship  in  and  out  of  dock,  or  to  and  from  the  quay,  to  be  performed  by  the  master  and  crew,  as  directed  by 
the  dock  masters. 

2.  The  goods  to  be  taken  from  the  slings,  and  to  be  stowed  away  by  the  crew,  under  the  orders  of  the 
master. 

3.  If  a  sufficient  crew  be  not  on  board  to  receive  and  stow  away  the  goods  as  delivered,  or  to  transport 
tlie  vessel,  a  further  number  of  men  shall  be  provided  by  the  Company,  at  the  charge  of  3s.  Qd.  per  man 
per  day,  to  work  under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  themaster  and  his  officers. 

4.  The  vessel  to  be  hauled  into  the  basin  or  Export  Dock  after  the  usual  hours  of  business,  by  her  own 
officers  and  crew,  and  to  continue  in  their  charge. 

Ships,  from  the  Export  or  South  Docks,  will  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Import  Dock  to  load,  without  any 
addition  to  the  rate  to  which  they  may  be  liable  for  the  use  of  the  docks. 

Goods  sent  by  land  carriage  will  be  shipped  in  either  of  the  docks,  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges. 

To  prevent  delay  in  loading  export  vessels,  the  shippers  should  pay  up  the  rent  and  charges  upon  the 
goods  ;  or  where  the  amount  cannot  be  ascertained  without  weigliing,  &c.,  make  a  deposit  to  cover  the 
same. 

Export  and  South  Docks.  —  All  vessels  entering  or  lying  in  these  docks  are  in  charge  of  the  masters  and 
owners  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  or  officers  and  crews,  to  transport  their  respective  vessels,  under 
their  own  responsibility,  as  directed  by  the  dock  master,  to  or  from  the  river,  and  to  or  from  any  part  of 
the  docks  or  basins. 

Light  ships  on  entering  from  the  river  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  hands  to  dock  and  transport 
them,  and  should  move  in  due  time  into  the  dock ;  otherwise  they  will  be  removed  by  the  dock  master, 
and  the  owners  charged  with  the  expense. 

Vessels  discharged  of  their  inward  cargoes  by  the  Company  in  these  docks  will  be  regarded  as  privileged 
ships,  and  all  transporting  within  the  docks  will  be  performed  by  the  dock  master,  assisted  by  the  crew, 
gratuitously;  but  unless  there  are  sufficient  crew  oa  board  to  assist  in  transporting  the  outward-bound 
ships,  they  will  not  be  moved. 

Whenever  assistance  is  required  by  other  vessels,  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  dock  master  on  the  fol- 
ing  terms:  viz.  — 

A  boat  with  warp  and  2  hands  -  -    10s.  Od. 

—  and  4  hands  -  -    15s.  Od. 

And  for  every  additional  hand  employed,  either  on  board  or  in  the  boats,  6d.  per  hour. 

The  warps  are  only  lent  in  aid  of  the  ship's  warps. 

Ships  taking  in  cargoes  will  be  moored  at  the  quays  in  due  rotation.  Light  ships  not  taking  in  goods 
shall  be  moored  in  either  of  the  docks  or  basins,  as  the  dock  masters  may  judge  convenient. 

While  ships  are  lying  at,  or  moving  to  or  from  the  quay,  all  out-riggers  should  be  got  in  and  made 
snug ;  and  sails  are  by  no  means  to  be  loose  while  so  moving. 

No  ship  must  be  removed  from  her  berth  without  notice  being  given  to  the  dock  master,  and  his  assent 
as  to  the  time  of  removal  being  obtained. 

Craft  must  be  fastened  to  the  ships  from  which  they  are  receiving,  or  to  which  they  may  be  delivering 
goods  :  the  charge  upon  craft  which  shall  not  be  bond  fide  so  engaged,  will  be  the  same  as  the  rent  upon 
sloops  and  craft  coastwise,  and,  as  usual,  not  less  than  1  week's  rent  will  be  charged.  To  obviate  any 
doubt  as  to  the  time  for  which  they  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  exemption,  24  hours  will  be  allowed,  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  dock,  for  receiving  goods,  and  24  hours  after  being  loaded  or  discharged,  for 
going  out  of  the  docks. 

Convenient  receptacles  on  the  quays  and  craft  are  provided,  wherein  all  dust,  ashes,  &c.  are  to  be  de- 
posited, and  which  shall  be  cleared  by  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  by  no  one  else. 

No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  take  in  ballast  after  daylight,  or  before  daybreak. 

Ships'  provisions  or  stores  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  the  gates  without  an  order  signed  by  the  captain 
or  owner. 

No  repair  or  caulking  can  be  permitted  without  the  special  permission  of  the  court  of  directors,  to  whom 
application  should  be  made  through  the  principal  dock  master. 

The  Jetties.  — Ships  landing  cargoes  in  the  South  Dock,  or  taking  in  goods  by  land,  shall  have  the  pre- 
ferable use  of  the  jetties. 

Ships  which  are  fitting  out,  but  have  not  commenced  loading,  shall  be  accommodated  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  such  ships  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  vessels  about  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo  by  land. 

In  other  respects,  preference  will  be  given  to  ships  intended  for  sale,  over  those  which  are  merely  lying 
up ;  and  as  between  ships  which  are  similarly  circumstanced,  the  priority  of  their  entering  the  dock  shall 
determine  the  preference. 

The  captains  or  commanding  officers  of  ships  are  cautioned  to  be  attentive  and  careful  to  boom  off 
when  the  ship  is  fast  loading  down  in  the  water,  or  on  the  approach  of  neap  tides. 

Fire  and  Candle.  —  Vessels  in  these  docks  shall  be  considered  as  forming  3  classes  :  viz.  — 

I.  Vessels  actually  discharging,  having  their  crews  on  board,  or  loading  outwards. 

II.  Vessels  rigging  or  fitting  out,  but  which  shall  not  have  commenced  taking  in  goods. 
Ill   Vessels  for  sale  or  lying  up. 

To  each  of  these  classes  special  licences  will  be  granted. 

Every  such  licence  will  express  theplace  in  which  fire  may  be  kept,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  used  :  upon  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  conditions,  the  penalty  prescribed  by  law  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

Every  application  for  a  licence  must  be  made  by  the  master  or  owner,  specifying  the  names  and  capacity 
of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  ship,  and  engaging  to  be  responsible  for  their  attention  to  the  regulations. 

Opening  and  shutting  the  Gates.  —  The  gates  of  the  Export  and  South  Docks  will  be  opened  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  shut  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  10th  of  November ;  and, 
from  the  11th  of  November  to  the  last  day  of  February,  opened  at  8  in  the  morning  and  shut  at  7  in  the 
evening. 

Captains  and  mates  may  be  furnished  with  tickets  upon  applying  at  the  police  office,  at  the  Import 
Dock,  which  will  entitle  them  to  admission  till  9  o'clock  p.  M.,  but  no  person  whatever  can  be  allowed  to 
go  out  after  the  hour  for  closing  the  gates. 

Vessels  about  to  leave  the  Docks.  —  Export  vessels  should  be  hauled  out  in  sufficient  time  to  be  at  the 
River  Locks,  at  Blackwall,  at  low  water  ;  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  hauling  down  the  Blackwall 
Basin  or  South  Dock  during  the  time  that  other  vessels  are  requiring  admission,  which  must  have  the 
preference. 

Vessels  can  only  be  let  out  after  high  water,  upon  the  special  request  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  them. 

Ships  going  into  the  river  must  use  their  own  ropes,  as  they  are  out  of  the  dock  master's  charge  when 
clear  of  the  outer  gates. 

Notice.  —Two  true  copies  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  must  be  delivered  into  the  General  Office,  at 
the  West  India  Dock  House,  within  12  hours  after  every  vessel  shall  enter  the  docks,  or  after  the  cargo 
shall  have  been  reported  at  the  Custom-house,  which  shall  first  happen.  Penalty  for  refusal  or  neglect, 
any  sum  not  exceeding  5^.  —  (1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  52.  5)  84.) 

No  manifests  will  be  required  for  ships  discharging  by  their  own  crews. 

No  ships  can  receive  their  rotation,  or  be  allowed  to  break  bulk  until  their  cargoes  are  duly  entered  j 
and  such  cargoes  will  be  landed  in  due  succession,  according  to  the  strict  order  in  which  the  manifests  are 
delivered  and  entries  completed. 
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If  such  manifest,  or  bill  of  lading,  or  copy,  shall  be  false;  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  by  any 
master,  and  the  g()')ds  expressed  therein  shall  not  have  been  bona  fide  sl)ipped  on  board  such  ship;  or  if 
any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  produced  by  any  master  shall  not  have  been  signed  by  him  ;  or  any  such  copy 
shall  not  have  been  received  or  made  by  him  previously  to  his  leaving  the  place  where  the  goods  expressed 
in  such  bill  of  lading,  or  copy,  were  shipped  ;  penalty  100/.  —  (3  &  4  IVill.  4-  c.  52.  \  U.) 

Hours  of  Attendance  are,  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  9th  of  November  inclusive,  8  in  the  morning  to  4 
in  the  afternoon  ;  from  the  lOth  of  November  to  the  9th  of  May  inclusive,  9  in  the  morning  to  4  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  there  is  to  be  no  intermission  of  business  during  these  hours. 

No  holidays  are  to  be  kept,  except  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  fast  days  appointed  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  the  King's  or  (Queen's  birthdays. 

In  all  cases  not  specified  or  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules  and  orders,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  principal  dock  master.  Charles  C.  Parish,  Principal  Dock  Master. 

The  foregoing  regulations  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company.  H.  Longlands,  Secretary. 

West  India  Dock  House,  September  24th,  1833. 

N.  B.  — Ships  entering  the  West  India  Docks  are  permitted  to  retain  their  crews  on  board,  when  re- 
quired by  the  owners ;  and  the  directors  have  fitted  up  the  ship  Waterloo,  in  the  South  Dock,  for  the 
accoinmociation  of  junior  officers  and  apprentices,  while  their  ships  are  discharging  their  cargoes  in  the 
Import  Dock. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  crews  of  ships  are  requested  not  to  give  either  wine,  spirits,  or  grog,  to  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  expose  them  to  the  certain  and  immediate  forfeiture  of 
their  situations. 

No  fee,  perquisite,  or  reward,  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Company's 
officers,  or  any  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  for  any  act  done  within  the 
docks.     Penalty,  forfeiture  of  the  sum  taken,  and  any  sum  not  exceeding  Bl.  for  each  offence. 


Dock  Rates.  —  Import  Vessels,  when  discharged  hy 
the  Company,  including  docking,  mooring,  and 
removing  within  the  docks  until  discharged, 
ships'  cooperage  or  mending,  and  the  use  of  the 
docks,  if  from  Hamburgh  or  the  Mediterranean, 
for  6  weeks  from  the  date  of  entrance;  if  from 
any  other  port  or  place,  for  4  weeks  from  the 
final  discharge  ;  viz. 

Per  Ton  reg. 

Ships  laden  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  hogsheads  and 

tierces  of  su^ar  or  molasses        -  -  -      2    6 

laden  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  chests  of  sugar 
above  6  cwt.  -  -  -20 

entirely,  with  chests  under  5  cwt.,  or  bags  of 
sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  wine,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead,  spelter,  or  other  metal,  in  pigs,  bars,  rods, 
plates,  or  similar  pieces,  rice,  or  other  goods, 
(except  oil,  tallow,  or  ashes,)  packed  in  bales, 
bags,  serons,  casks,  cases,  chests,  or  similar 
packages,  or  wood  in  planks  or  billets,  such  as 
dye  wood,  staves,  &c.  -  -  -     1    6 

•laden  entirely  or  in  part,  with  mahogany,  tim- 
ber, or  other  wood  in  logs  -  -     2    6 

entirely  with  hemp,  or  entirely  or  in  part  with 
goods  in  bulk  -  -  -  -     1     9 

laden  entirely  or  in  part  with  tobacco  or  oil,  not 

including  ship's  cooperage  -  -     1     6 

entirely  with  tailow,  not  including  ship's  cooper- 
age -  -  -  -  -      1    3 

laden  entirely  with  mixed  cargoes  of  hemp  and 
tallow,  or  ashes,  not  including  ship's  cooper- 
age; viz. 

».  A, 
For  every  ton  of  hemp    2    O^  The  number  of  tons  charged 
For  every  ton  of  tallow  >'not  to  exceed  the  register 

or  ashes  -  -    1    3  J   tonnage. 

Ships  Wood  laden  from  Europe,  or  the  North  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  when  discharged  by  the  Company, 
including  docking,  mooring,  and  removing  within 
the  docks,  until  discharged;  unloading  the  car- 
goes,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  4  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  final  dis- 
charge.  Per  Ton  reg. 

«.    d. 
Laden  entirely  with  deals,  planks,  staves,  or  wood  In 

billets  -  -  -  -  -     1    6 

principally  with  ditto,  and  bringing  hard  wood 


r  pine  timber  (for  every  load  of  hard  wood 
icf  pine  timber  6d.  in  addition)  -  -      1 


entirely  with  hard  wood  or  pine  timber  -     2    0 

Ships  discharged  in  either  of  the  Docks  or  Basins 
by  their  own  Crews,  the  expense  of  docking, 
mooring,  unmooring,  and  removing,  not  in- 
cluded. 

■   Per  1  on  reg. 

For  the  use  of  the  docks  for  any  period  not  exceeding, 
if  from  the  Mediterranean,  6  weeks,  from  other 
ports  or  places  4  weeks,  from  the  date  of  entrance  0    9 

Vessels  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Eu- 
ropean port,  outside  the  Baltic,  between  the  North 
Cape  and  Ushant,  with  cargoes  for  trans-shipment, 
for  delivery  on  board  ships,  or  for  landing  in  either 
dock  (except  when  wood  laden),  not  remaining  be- 
yond, if  from  Hamburgh,  6  weeks,  if  from  any  other 
port  or  place,  4  weeks,  from  the  date  of  entrance        -OB 

Sloops  and  craft  coastwise,  with  bricks  for  delivery  on 
board  ships  and  vessels  with  broken  granite  or  paving- 
stones,  not  remaining  beyond  1  week  -  -     0    3 

Vessels  entirely  corn  laden  (in  lieu  of  tonnage  rate),  of 

100  tons  and  upwards,  each  -  -  -   21     0 

Under  100  tons,  each  -  -  -   10    6 

Rent  to  commence  after  1  clear  day  from  final  discharge. 
Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  com,  will   be  charged  the 

usual  tonnage  rates  in  proportion  to  the  other  part  of  their 

cargoes. 

Vessels  entering  to  load  from  the  Import  Ware- 
houses only. 

Per  Ton  on 
gr,  wt.  shipped. 
I.    d. 
For  the  use  of  the  dock  for  1  week    -  -  -     0    6 

Light  Vessels,  the  expense  of  docking,  mooring, 
unmooring,  and  removing,  not  included. 

Per  Ton  reg. 
f.   d. 
Not  having  discharged  in  either  of  the  docks,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  4  weeks  from  the  date  of  en- 
tering -  -  -  -  -     0    6 


Dock  Rent. 


0   1 


For  remaining  over  the  periods  specified,  per  week 

Vessels  which  re-enter  after  having  been  out  for  repair,  will 
be  allowed  their  privilege  without  reckoning  the  time  thea 
remained  out. 


Table  for  imported  Good3. 

The  Prime  Rate  includes  all  expenses  for  landing,  wharfage,  weighing,  or  gauging  at  landing,  cooper- 
ing, marking,  sampling,  housing,  weighing  for  actual  delivery,  and  delivering;  furnishing  landing  and 
delivery  weights  or  gauges,  surveying  and  furnishing  certificates  of  damage,  and  rent  for  12  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  ship's  commencement  of  discharge. 

This  rate  will  be  charged  on  all  goods  imported  from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  Mexico, 
or  South  America,  and  upon  wood,  spirits,  or  wine,  and  tobacco,  from  whatever  place  of  importation, 
unless  notice  be  given  by  the  importers,  of  their  desire  to  have  them  placed  under  the  landing  rate,  or 
their  intention  to  remove  them  without  housing  or  piling.  If  such  notice  is  given  before  housing  or  piling, 
the  rate  in  the  second  column  will  be  discharged. 

The  Landing  Rate  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  or  delivering  from  the  quay, and  furnishing 
landing  accounts. 

This  rate  will  attach  to  all  other  merchandise  than  as  above  specified,  which  may  be  imported ;  to  East 
India  cotton,  to  hide.s  and  skins,  hair,  horns  and  tips,  to  manufactures  returned,  and  to  every  description 
of  goods  relanded,  or  removed  in  bond  or  coastwise  into  the  docks,  unless  the  importers  signify  their  wish 
that  they  should  be  warehoused  under  the  prime  or  consolidated  rates. 

The  Rates  for  Unhousing  and  Loading,  or  Unloading  and  Housing,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  are 
each  one  third  of  the  landing  rate;  and  that  for  unhousing,  wharfaf;e,  and  shipping,  is  the  whole  rate, 
as  stated  in  the  second  column.  When  the  prime  rate  has  not  been  paid,  those  charges  will  be  made, 
together  with  reasonable  charges  for  coopering,  sampling,  and  other  operations  contingent  on  housing. 

The  Charges  for  Weighing  and  Rehousing  are  each  one  third  of  the  rate  in  the  second  column.  For 
repiling  or  weighing  wood,  one  fourth  of  that  rate  is  charged. 
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Goods  sold  from  the  Landing  Scale,  or  not  intended  to  be  warehoused,  will  be  allowed  4  clear  days  from 
the  final  weighing  of  the  parcel  for  removal ;  in  default  of  which,  they  will  be  housed  or  piled.  If  in- 
tended for  immediate  trans-shipment,  they  may  remain  on  the  quay,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
goods  prepared  for  shipment,  paying  rent  as  if  housed  at  landing. 

Warehonse  Rent,  on  goods  to  which  the  prime  rate  does  not  attach,  will  be  charged  from  the  date  of  the 
ship's  breaking  bulk  ;  but  when  goods  sold  from  the  landing  scale  are  housed,  the  rent  will  be  charged 
from  the  final  weighing  of  the  parcel. 

A  week's  rent  will  be  charged  for  all  fractions  of  a  week. 

Before  the  transfer  by  the  Company,  or  delivery  of  any  goods  can  take  place,  the  charges  on  the  quantity 
to  be  transferred  or  delivered  must  be  paid  either  to  the  collector,  at  the  General  Office  in  London,  or  to 
the  comptroller,  at  the  General  Office  at  the  docks. 

Rates  on  Goods  bnported. 
N.  B.  —  All  sorts  of  goods  may  be  imported  into  and  warehoused  at  the  West  India  Docks,  on  about  the 
same  terms  as  at  the  other  docks.  We  have  given,  under  the  head  London  Docks,  a  Table  of  the  dock 
dues,  &c.  on  most  articles  commonly  imported,  which  may  be  applied,  with  very  trifling  modifications, 
either  to  the  West  India  or  St.  Kathaiine's  Docks.  The  following  Table  includes  merely  the  dock  charges 
on  tlie  importation,  warehousing,  &c.  of  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce :  — 


Articles. 

Prime 
Rate 

iTt^e^ 

Rent  per 
Week. 

A"icles.                    ^jj'- 

Landg. 
Rates. 

Rent  per 
Meek. 

Gross  p,r   s.d. 

JVe«  per 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

Gross  per  s.  d. 

Nett  per'  s.  d. 

*.    d. 

Annotto               -           -          ton 

21    0 

7    0 

ton     -        0  7 

Mother-o'-pearl  shells        -    ton  18    6 

7    G 

ton     -        0  4 

bask,  and  pack,  under  1  cwt. 

0    0 

1    1h 

lOOpckgs.4  2 

ware        -                -        chest 

0    0 

1     6 

thest     -    0  2 

Arrow  root           -               -    ton 

Ion       -     0  7 

box 

0    0 

1     0 

1.0X         -     0  1 

Canella  alba         -          -        cwt. 

I    S 

0    6 

cwt.        -  0  0| 

Piccaba               -            -        cwt. 

0    0 

0    6 

ton        -     0  4 

Chocolate         -           .             box 

()    0 

0    9 

box      -      0  2 

0    0 

0    2i 
0    OX 

doz.  botts.O  0^ 

Cochineal               -            -    cwt. 

3    0 

0    9 

c«t.        -  0  1^ 

0    0 

barrel        0  1 

Cocoa  and  coffee,  casks          — 

1    6 

0    6 

ton       -      0  6 

Pimento,  tasks        -        -      cwt. 

1    6 

0    6 

ton     -       0  6 

bags           -               -          - 

1    2 

—     -        Of. 

bags                -               -        _ 

1    2 

0    6 

-       -     06 

Cotton  woo!,  press  packed  -    — 

0    9 

0    3 

—        -     0  5 

Snake  root         -           -           — 

0    0 

0  m 

ban-el  or 

not  press  packed        -        — 

U    ik 

_     -        0  G 

ibale      0  1 

Ginger,  casks           -           -    — 

1    6 

0    6 

—        -     (1  0 

trc.orbaleO  2 

1    2 

0    6 

—     -        0  G 

hhd.     .    0  3 

preserved.     See  Succades. 

Succades,  under  28  lbs.  package 

0    6 

0    3 

cwt.     -      0  0; 

Jalap               -               -           — 

0   0 

0  lOJ 

bale,3cwt.O  1 

2.S  lbs.  to  1  cwt.             — 

1   0 

0    6 

-     -        0  Ov 

Indian  rubber      -    hhd.  or  p  pe 

0   0 

1     6 

hhd.  or 

1  cwt.  and  upwards        cwt. 

1    0 

0    6 

_        -0  0- 

pipe    -   0  4 

Sugar,  casks        -           .         _ 

0    8 

a  3 

ton    -        0  5 

0   0 

1    6 

case  1  to  2 

0    0 

1    0 

cwt.        0  1 

baskets 

0    7 

0    3 

-        -    05 

bag  or  barrel 

0    () 

0    6 

ban  el     -    0  0^ 

chests  und.  5  cwt., or  bags- 

0   6 

0    3 

-     -        0  4 

0    0 

1     0 

in  bottle    0  1 

0   0 

0    4^ 

cwt.      -    0  Oi 

Ipecacuanha           -          -    cwt. 
Molasses           -               -       — 

0    0 

0  10^ 

ton        •     0 10 

Tobacco.      See  London  Docks. 

0    7 

0    3 

pun.     -     0  2^ 
hlid.ortrc.O  1.4 
bar.orkegO  0| 

■Wood.    See  separate  Table,  p. 
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Rates  on  Sugar. 


Wharfage 

and 
Porterage. 


Sugar,  4  to  5  cwt.  bag  or  basket 

about  2  cwt.    do.  or  mat 

boxes  or  chests      -         ton 

bastards,  14  cwt.  and  upwards, 

cask 

12  and  not  exceeding  14  cwt. 

cask 

under  8  .  -  tierce 

not  exceeding  2|      -  barrel 

refined,  18  cwt. to  24cwt.  cask 


s.    d. 

0    8 


Rent 
per  Week. 


0     1 

0    Oi 
0    5 


Wharfage 

and      I 

Porterage. 


Rent 
per  Week. 


Sugar,  refined,    14  and  under 
18  cwt.  -  -  cask 

12  and  under  14  cwt.        do. 

Do.  packed  in  hhds.  or  vats,to 

be  housed  for  exportation. 

Housing         -  -  -   I 

Weighing  or  re-weighing    - 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

shipping 
Rent  -  per  week 


s.    d. 

s.    d. 

1    0 
1    0 

0    6 
0    4 

j      Vat. 

lihd. 

1     0 
1    0 


3    0 
0    6 


0    6 
0    6 


1    8 
0    3 


Crushing  Sugar.  — The  following  charges  include  all  expenses  for  receiving,  delivering,  coopering, 
and  rent,  for  two  weeks  j  viz. 


Crushed  fine  by  the  mill  and  packed    into 

Havannah  cases  -  -  -  ton  21  0 
partly  crushed  and  packed  with  lumps  —  16  0 
crushed  rough  -  -  —  19  0 
crushed  fine  -  -  -  —  i2  0 
ground  by  the  mill  -  -  —  16  0 
broken  and  packed,  rough  and  not  to  par- 
ticular weights            -               -           ton  14  0 


broken  small  and   rammed   with  entire 

lumps  -               -             -        ton  14  0 

broken  large  and    rammed  with   entire 

lumps           -  ...    ton  12  0 

Transferring  -            -              -         —      0  2 

Rent  per  week  .               .           -      —     0  7 

Sampling         -  -               -           cask    0  6 

Papering  .       -         -             -        —     0  6 


Rates  on  Dye  Woods. 


Dyers' wood,  &c. 
Bar  wood       -        -, 
Box  wood    -  -  ' 

Brazil  wood,  large 
Cam  wood 
Cocus  wood 
Ebony 
Fustic 

Lignum  vitae 
Logwood 

Nicaragua,  large  • 
Quassia 
Sanders  wood 


m 

?; 
•i^-3 

It.. 

m 

iifii 

III 

ill 

s.  d. 

$.  d. 

s.  d. 

6    6 

4    6 

0    1 

7    0 

0   u 

Dyers'  wocd,  &c. 

Brazilptto  -  -    ton 

Brazil  wood,  small        -      .     -_ 
Fustic,  young  -  -     — 

Nicaragua  wood,  small       -     — 
Sapan  -  -         -     — 

Sassafras        -  -  -     — 

Sandal        -  .        .      .     _ 

Other  wood,  charged  with  duty,  at 
per  ton. 

Mahogany,  cedar,  jacaranda,  rose 
wood,  satin  wood,  tulip,  zebra,&c. 


ii 

1 

in 

i 

3.  d. 

s.  d.    (   *.  d. 

8    0 

5    6    1  fl    2 

8    0 

5     6        0    2 

8    0 

6    G 

0    3 

8    0 

6    6 

0    2 

8    0 

5    6 

0    2 

8    0 

5    C 

0.    3 

8    0 

5    6 

0    3 

7    0 

5    0 

0     li 

2  I 
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Wood  Rates. The  West  India  Dock  Company  having  appropriated  the  South  Dock  to  the  timber  trade, 

and  afforded  other  facilities  for  carrying  it  on  with  ease  and  expedition,  we  subjoin  a  Table  of  the  dock 
rates  on  wood  imported.        N.  B,  —  For  the  rates  on  ships  laden  with  wood,  see  ante,  p.  480. 


Goods  Imported, 


Goods  Imported. 


Deals, 
American,  Russian,    and  Prussian  deals, 
and  deal   ends,  per  standard  hundred 
12  feet  long  and  1^  thick 
Spruce  deals  from  (Quebec,  12  +  3+9 

per  120 
Swedish  deals  from  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
24  and  3  inches  thick,  14  feet  long    120 
Ij  and  2  do.  do.  — 

Norway  and  Swedish,  from  ports  in 
the  North  Sea, 
4  and  1  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long  120 

—  _  10  to  12 

—  exceeding  12  to  14 
_  _  14  to  16 
_           _          16  to  18 

—  —  IS  to  20 

—  —  20  to  21 
li  Inch  thick,  under  10  feet  long 

_  _  10  to  12 

.—  exceeding  12  to  14 
_  —         14  to  16 

_  —         16  to  18 

—  —         18  to  20 

—  _         20  to  21 
lA  aivS  2  In.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long 

_  —         10  to  12 

—  exceeding   12  to  14 

—  —         14  to  16 

—  _  16  to  18 
_           _         18  to  20 

—  _  20  to  21 
2.V  and  3  in.  thick,under  10  ft.  long 

—  _          10  to  12 

—  exceeding  12  to  14 
_  —         14  to  16 

—  _         16  to  18 

—  —         18  to  20 

—  —         20  to  21 
Deal  ends,  6  feet  and  under 
Deck  deals, 

3  inches  thick,  30  to  45  feet  long  each 

1^       =       =         :  = 

2Jand3  22to30  -    - 

Battens  from  all  ports, 

§  and  1  inch  thick,  under  10  ft.  long  120 

—  —          10  to  12 

—  exceeding  12  to  14 

—  —         14  to  16 

—  —         Ifi  to  18 

—  —         18  to  20 

—  _  21 
Ij  inch  thick,  under  10  feet  long 

_  _  10  to  12 

—  exceeding   12  to  14 

—  _  14  to  16 

—  —         16  to  IS 

—  —          18  to  20 

—  —  21 
li  and  2  in.  thick,  under  10  ft.  long 

—  —  10  to  12 

—  exceeding   12  to  14 

—  —         14  to  16 

—  —         16  to  18 

—  —         18  to  20 

—  —  21 
2i  and  3  in.  thick,  under  10  ft 

—  —          10  to  12 

—  exceeding   12  to  14 

—  —         14  to  16 


long 


—  _  SI 

—  —  22  to  30 
Batten  ends 

Palin;;  boards,  not  exceeding  7  feet 
Fir,  thick  stuff  and  plank 
Fir  boards,  li  inch  thick  and  under 
Lath  wood,  under  5  feet 

a  feet  and  not  exceeding  8  feet 
Firewood 
Balks  above  24  feet  and  under  /i  inch 

under  24  feet  and  under  .5  inch 
Norway  timber  in  balks 
Spars  under  6  and  above  4  incl.es 

Lancewood 
Rickers,  under    4  inch,  24  feet  long 
and  upwards 

under  24  feet  long 
Ufers,  under  24  feel  long 

24  to  .32  ditto 

above  32  ditto 
Sparbolt/.  and  10  ells,  one  third  more 
\_  than  Ufers. 


9  6 
14  6 


5  0 

6  0 

7  0 

8  0 

9  0 
10  0 
10  6 

7  0 


8  6 

10  0 
U  6 

13  0 

14  6 

15  3 

9  0 

11  0 

13  0 
15  0 
17  0 

19  0 

20  0 
11  6 

14  6 
17  6 
20  6 
23  6 
26  6 
28  0 

6  0 

1  0 

0  10 

0  8 

0  8 

0  6 

3  6 

4  2 

4  10 

5  8 

6  4 

7  4 
7  10 
5  0 

5  8 

6  4 

7  0 

7  8 

8  8 

9  2 

6  7 

7  4 


8  0 

10  0 

12  0 

14  0 
16  0 

15  0 

19  0 
0  6 

4  0 

5  0 
5  0 
7  0 

10  0 

15  0 

7  6 

42  0 

32  0 

4  0 

40  0 

30  0 

20  0 
10  0 
20  0 
35  0 
50  0 


1  6 

1  10 

2  2 
2  6 
2  10 


2  8 

3  2 

3  8 

4  2 

4  8 

5  2 

2  8 

3  4 

4  0 
4  8 


4  0 

4  6 

5  6 

6  6 

7  6 

8  6 

9  0 
2  0 

0  4 

0  3 

0  24 

0  3 

0  2 

1  2 
1  4 

1  6 

1  10 

2  2 
2  6 
2  8 
1  8 

1  U 

2  2 
2  5 


Oak,  African  and  other  fsquare,  per  load'^ 
timber  charged  with-<of50  ft.  round,  > 
duty  at  per  load        -    (  per  load  of  40  ft.  j 
Black  birch 

under  cover 
Wainscot  logs,  14  feet  long  (greater 

length  in  proportion)  -  -  each 

7  feet  long  -  -  •>    — 

Oak   and   other    planks     (except   fir 

planks)  •  ■  load 

Clap  boards,  6  feet  long  -  -    each 

3  feet  long  -  -    — 

Handspikes  -  -   120 

Spokes  -  -  -  1,200 

Oars,  under  24  feet  long  -  -    120 

above  24  ftet  long  -  -    — 

Treenails,  2  feet  and  under  -    1,200 

above  2  feet  •  -  -    — 


Staves, 
Quebec,  pipe 


hogshead 


3  to  4  inch  pr.  1,200 


Vitoll  _  _ 

J^toi  —  — 

/  2  to  2A  _  _ 

1 1  to  it  —  — 


20  0 

8  0 

12  0 

80  0 

55  0 

35  0 

70  0 

45  0 

30  0 

50  0 

40  0 

30  0 


1  6 
0  1 

0  oi 

SJ  0 

6  6 
5  0 

7  0 

2  « 


*"■{ 


16  0 

48  0 

35  0 

22  0 

60  0 
under 

1  0 

0  8 

0  4 


15    0 
12    0 


7  0 
3  0 
7  6 
10  0 
15    0 


barrel  and  beading  3  to  4 

2  to  2A        _ 
1  to  Ij       - 
North  American, 
puncheon  and  hogshead,   1  inch 

and  under 
barrel  and  heading  ditto 
Hamburgh  and  Baltic,  pipe  - 
hogshead 
barrel 
heading 

pipe,  thin  1  to  l.J  inch  thick 
hogshead  ditto 
barrel  and  heading  ditto 
Billet  staves,  oak  or  ash, 
exceeding  3|  in^hl  „„,  exceeding 

un^deMl    -    f        ^''"S 
Pipe  boards  3A  inches  tliick 
Packs, 

pipe  •  -  each 

half  pipe  -  -  -    — 

quarter  pipe  -  -    — 

The  Company  will  be  answerable  for 
the  number  of  pieces  only  of  lath- 
wood,  and  cannot  be  responsible  for 
the  dimensions  of  Quebec  or  billet 
staves. 
Fir  staves  ...  fm. 

Heading  and  stave  ends, 
not  exceeding  20  inches  long  1,200 

Floated  Timber. 
Rafting,  including  ropes,  staples,  laying  up 
or  towing  to  the  dock  gates,  or  to  the 
pond :  — 
East  Country,   Swedish    iind  American 
timber  and  masts,  per  load 

Norway  timber  .  — 

Spars,  6  inch  and  upwards  — 

Rafted  timber  floated  from  the  river 
Delivering  stored  timber  at  the  dock  gatesf 
East   Country,    Swedish,  and  American 
timber  and  masts  -    per  load 

Norway  timber  and  spars  — 

Rent  on  stored  goods  to  commence  from 
the  final  discharge  of  the  ship,  and  to 
he  charged  likewise  on  goods  not 
stored,  unless  they  are  removed  within 
14  days  after  delivery  from  the  ship. 
Repairing  floats  for  delivery  :  — 
No  charge  to  be  made  during  the  1st  and 
2d  quarter's  rent,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3d  quarter  the  charge 
to  be  -  -  per  load 

And  at  the  commencement  of  every  suc- 
ceeding quarter  -  per  load 
Round  masts  to  be  reckoned  at  40  feet  to  tha 
load. 


Special  Charges. 
Rummaging  timber  and  other  measured   wood,    as 

usual  per  ton  or  load  ... 

Delivering  into  decked  vessels 

Sticking  deck  deals,  when  required  -  each 

—      oak  plank  and  fir  thick  stuff  per  load 

Sorting  Quebec  and  billet  staves  for  freight     per  1 ,200 

Turning  to  measure  for  sale  at  landing,  oak,  black 

birch,  African,  and  other  timber  -      per  load 

Marking  lots  of  American  and  other  timber  piled  in 

tiers  (one  lot  to  a  tier),  or  floated  timber,  per  lot 


20  0 

15  0 

10  0 

22  6 
cover 

0  6 

0  4 

0  2 


fi    0 
4    0 


0    3 
0    1 


1    0 


*  The  quarter  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  ship's  breaking  bulk. 

t  If  «ot  removed  within  2  tides  after  being  brought  for  delivery,  to  be  charged  per  tide  per  load  2d. 
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Memoranda  for  the  information  of  the  consignees  and  pro- 
prietors of  goods  imported  in  ships  which  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  the  West  India  Docks, 

No  ship  is  allowed  to  break  bulk  until  her  cargo  is  duly  en- 
tered; it  is  therefore  important  that  consifjnees  bhould  give 
directions  for  the  entry  of  their  respective  consignments  at  the 
Custom-house  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  reported. 

Baggage  and  presents  may  be  cleared  at  the  baggage  ware- 
house at  the  do(-ks,  after  examination  by  the  revenue. 

The  original  bills  of  lading  must  be  deposited, when  required, 
except  where  a  part  of  the  goods  are  intended  to  be  placed 
under  the  East  India  Company's  care ;  in  that  case  the  original 
bill  must  be  exhibited,  and  a  true  copy  thereof  deposited. 
Should  the  original  bill  have  been  previously  delivered  at  the 
East  India  House,  a  certified  coiiy  must  be  obtained  from  the 
accountant  general  of  the  Honourable  Company. 

Particular  attention  is  necessary  to  the  regularity  of  the 
indorsements,  as  the  Company's  officers  cannot  pass  any  bill  of 
lading,  on  which  the  authority  from  the  shipper  to  the  holder 
is  not  deduced  by  a  complete  and  accurate  chain  of  indorse- 
ment. 

Every  bill  of  lading  should  be  specially  indorsed,  so  as  clearly 
to  designate  the  party  to  whose  ordtr  the  contents  are  to  be 
delivered. 

In  all  cases  of  informalitj  in  bills  of  lading,  from  want  of 
indorsement,  &c.,  or  of  their  being  lost,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  court  by  letter,  stating  the  circumstances,  and 
enclosing  any  documents  which  will  show  the  title  to  the  coods; 
in  every  such  case  the  applicant  must  engage  to  indemnify  the 
Company  by  bond,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Court  may  direct. 

When  bills  of  lading  are  produced,  which  are  at  variance 
■with  the  manifest,  as  to  the  original  consignee,  the  Company 
will  not  pass  any  delivery  order  founded  thereon,  until  3  clear 
davs  shall  have  elapsed. 

The  delivery  of  goods  afloat  will  be  the  act  of  the  captain  or 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

No  order  can  be  received  until  the  manifest  of  the  cargo, 
duly  certified-by  the  captain,  ha:i  been  deposited  at  the  West 
India  Dock  House ;  but  the  orders  of  the  importers  of  all  goods 
entrusted  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company's  management 
may  then  be  ))assed. 

\VTien  parties  holding  orders  for  delivery  from-  the  quays 
wish  the  goods  housed  in  their  own  names  or  in  the  names  of 
other  parties,  they  must  lodge  the  order  indorsed  lo  that 
eftect,  and  warrants  will  be  granted  accordingly. 

All  merchandise  warehoused  under  the  cure  of  the  West 
India  Dock  Company  is  deliverable  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  by  warrant,  with  the  exception  of  muscovado  sugar, 
wood*,  returned  manufactures,  and  articles  imported  in  bulk, 
of  which  the  weight  or  measure  is  liable  to  increase  or  decrease 
from  natural  causes,  and  goods  which  are  not  to  be  ware- 
housed, or  are  intended  for  immediate  shipment ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  importers  must  state  on  their  orders  that  "  warrants 
are  not  required." 

All  goods  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  East  India 
Company,  although  deposited  in  the  West  India  Docks,  will  be 
delivered  in  the  usual  course  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
business  by  East  India  warrants. 

To  facilitate  passing  orders  and  paying  the  charges  due  upon 
the  goods,  the  Company  will  open  deposit  accounts  upon  request 
from  the  merchants  as  herein-after  noticed. 

That  the  course  of  business,  as  respects  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  may  be  fully  understood,  the  attention  of  importers 
and  purchasers  of  produce  is  particularly  requested  to  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda :  — 

"i'he  West  India  Dock  warrants  for  goods  which  are  usually 
sold  without  lotting,  will  be  made  out  for  such  quantities  as 
have  been  found  generally  convenient  to  the  importers.  War- 
rants or  cheques  for  smaller  quantities,  or  single  packages, 
may,  however,  be  granted,  on  paying  for  the  extra  number,  at 
the  rates  herein  fixed. 

For  goods  which  are  lotted,  made  merchantable,  &c.,  the 
warrants  will  be  made  out  as  soon  as  the  operations  are  per- 
formed. AVhen  directions  from  the  importer  are  re<iuired, 
notice  will  be  given  on  the  landing  accounts ;  it  is  desirable 
that  particular  and  early  attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
notices,  and  that  the  importers  of  cotton,  pepper,  or  other 
articles  which  usually  require  being  made  merchantable, 
should  lodge  a  general  order  directing  that  operation  to  be  per- 
formed to  all  their  importations. 

The  first  warrants  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company  will  be 
issued  to  the  order  of  the  importers  or  their  assigns  (provided 
there  is  no  stop  upon  the  goods  for  freight  or  otherwise),  upon 
payment  of  the  prime  rates  or  landing  charges. 

Such  payments  must  include  all  charges  to  the  time  of 
housing,  and  those  for  lotting  or  making  merchantable  for  the 
importer,  but,  if  the  goods  are  deliverable  by  warrant,  are  not 
to  include  rent ;  —  charges  accruing  subsequently,  and  the 
rent,  must  be  paid  by  the  holders  of  the  warrants  before  deli- 
very of  the  goods.  The  proprietors  of  goods  may,  however, 
clear  the  rent  and  incidental  charges  to  any  desired  date,  and 
have  new  warrants  or  cheques  accordingly. 

WTien  the  assignment  or  removal  of  part  of  the  goods  only  is 
intended,  the  warrants  or  cheques  should  be  divided  at  the 
dock  house  in  London,  as  hereafter  provided. 

If  the  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  contents  is  directed  and 
the  goods  are  not  removed  within  2  days,  a  new  warrant  or 
cheque  for  the  remainder  of  the  parcel  must  be  taken  out. 

In  the  case  of  casks  of  liquids  used  to  fill  up  others,  the  war- 
rant must  be  lodged,  and  the  proprietor  may  either  have  a  new 
warrant  for  the  remainder,  or  it  may  be  delivered  (if  not  re- 
quired again  to  be  used  in  the  same  way)  to  his  order. 

When  the  holders  of  warrants  or  cheques  are  desirous  of 
assigning  part  of  their  contents,  without  delivery,  reweighing, 
rehousing,  &c.,  new  documents  will  be  given  in  exchange, 
on  lodging  the  originals,  duly  indorsed.      The  indorsement 


should  6]>eciaUy  direct  the  maimer  in  which  the  contents  are 
to  be  divided,  and  state  the  names  of  the  parties  in  whose 
favour  the  new  warrants  or  cheques  are  to  be  issued,  in  the 
following  form  :—"  Please  to  divide  the  within  ;"  or  when 
part  is  to  be  delivered,  "  Deliver  to  bearer  (state  how  many 
packages),  and  grant  new  one  for  (state  how 

many  packages)  in  favour  of  one 

for,"  &c. 

W^arrants  may  be  exchanged  or  divided  without  assigning 
the  goods,  when  desired  by  the  holder,  at  the  same  rate  of 
charge. 

The  original  warrant  is  not  charged  for ;  but  the  charges 
for  dividing  or  issuing  new  documents,  or  transferruig,  are  — 
For  each  warrant  or  transfer. 


1  or   2  packages  or  quanti 


ties 

-    1 

3  or   4  do. 

■    2 

5  to    7  do. 

-    3 

8  —  10  do. 

-    4 

11-15  do. 

-    5 

16_iiOdo. 

-    6 

21  -  23  do. 

-    7 

26  to  30  packages  or  quan- 
tities -  -  8 
31— 35  do  -  -  -  9 
36  —  40  do.  -  -  10 
41—45  do.  -  -  11 
46  and  upwards  -  -  12 
Goods  in  bulk,  per  ton  -  2 
Every  new  cheque  granted    2 

If  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  seller  and 
buyer,  reweighing,  &c.  may  be  necessary,  the  warrants  should 
be  deposited  indorsed  with  directions  to  that  etiiect,  and  new 
warrants  will  be  issued,  containing  the  landing  weights  and 
reweights,  as  soon  as  the  operations  arecompleled. 

When  any  alterations,  such  as  repacking,  &c.,  are  to  be  made 
(except  when  preparatory  to  immediate  delivery),  the  warrants 
must  be  lodged  ;  and  others,  representing  the  goods  correctly, 
issued  in  the  same  manner. 

The  warrants  must  likewise  be  lodged  on  giving  orders  to 
vat,  but  if  immediate  shipment  is  not  intended,  new  warrants 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  casks  are  refilled. 

In  the  3  last-mentioned  cases  the  charges  for  performing 
the  operations  include  the  expense  ofthenev  warrants. 

When  warrants  or  cheques  are  lost  or  mislaid,  the  Com- 
pany require  that  they  should  be  advertised  in  the  Pidilic 
Ledger,  the  jiaper  containing  the  advertisement,  and  an  en- 
gagement to  indemnify  the  Company,  by  bond  or  otherwise,  to 
be  enclosed  with  the  application  for  duplicates.  The  new 
documents  not  to  be  issued  (unless  the  original  shall  be  found 
and  delivered  up)  until  7  clear  days  shall  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  notice  by  advertisement.  Upon  notice  of  the  loss,  the 
goods  will  be  stopped  ;  and  the  original  document  can  on  no 
account  be  acted  upon.  When  East  India  warrants  are  lost, 
the  notice  should  be  given  lo  the  Honourable  Company's 
warehouse  keeper. 

Irregularities  in  the  indorsements  lessen  the  security  of  the 
proprietors  of  goods,  and  render  the  documents  incomjilete  as 
authorities.  1  he  attention  of  the  holders  is  therefore  particu- 
larly called  to  that  point,  to  prevent  the  impediments  which 
must  otherwise  arise  to  the  regular  despatch  of  business. 

Any  attempt  to  remove  such  impediments  by  indorsing  any 
warrant,  Older,  or  cheque  without  due  authority,  even  although 
no  fraud  may  be  intended,  will  be  invariably  noticed  in  the 
most  serious  nicuiner  by  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company. 

Forms  on  which  persons  may  be  authorised  to  sign  for  others, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  general  office  at  the  dock  house  ;  and 
as  no  signature  but  that  of  the  party  named  on  the  warrant, 
delivery  order,  or  cheque,  can  be  acted  upon,  when  goods  are 
made  deliverable  to  order,  persons  so  authorised  should  adhere 
to  the  following  form :  —  "  For  (name  or  firm.) 

(Signature  of  the  person  authorised.)" 

Deposit  Accottnts  may  be  opened  with  such  deposits  as  the 
merchants  think  proper  ;  when  the  balance  is  reduced  below 
10/.,  a  further  deposit  must  be  made,  lU/.  being  the  smallest 
sum  which  can  be  received  at  a  time. 

Parties  having  deposit  accounts  with  the  Company,  must 
transmit  a  note  of  advice  on  the  proper  form  with  each  depo- 
sit, and  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  invariably  state 
on  their  orders  or  warrants  whom  the  charges  are  to  be  paid 
by,  thus:  — 

"  Charges  to  the  (date)  to  our  account.  (Signature.)" 

Or,  "  Charges  to  be  paid  by  the  holder.  (Sign;.ture.)" 

By  opening  such  accounts,  the  business  of  merchants  with 
the  Company,  particularly  where  goods  are  upon  rent,  is  much 
facilitated,  'fhe  proper  rorms  and  pass  books  may  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  dock  house. 

Orders  JW  Extra  Work.  — The  charges  for  repacking,  or 
preparing  for  exportation,  and  all  work  not  comprised  in  these 
Tables,  will  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  laboiu"  and  materials.  No  such  work,  however,  can  be 
done  but  by  the  order  of  the  proprietors  of  goods,  or  parties 
duly  authorised  by  them.  The  warrants,  or  other  documents, 
must  therefore  be  produced,  to  show  their  authority,  except 
for  tasting  of  wine,  and  sampling  wine  and  spirits  ;  in  these 
cases  the  number  of  the  wctfrant  must  be  inserted  on  the 
order. 

The  charges  under  this  head  must  be  paid  by  the  parties 
giving  the  order  or  clearing  the  goods. 

Goods  prejiared  for  Shipniettt —  When  goods  housed  in  the 
import  warehouses  are  prepared  for  shipment,  and  are  not 
taken  away  within  the  fixed  number  of  days,  they  will  be  re- 
housed at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  charge  for 
such  rehousal,  and  any  additional  rent  which  may  have 
accrued,  must  be  paid  before  delivery. 

The  time  allowed  to  elapse  before  rehousing,  or  restowing, 
is  as  follows  :  mahogany  and  other  measured  wood,  4  days  ; 
dye  woods,  Eind  all  other  goods,  7  clear  days ;  when  the  export 
vessel  loads  in  the  docks,  the  titue  will  be  extended  to  the 
date  of  her  departure. 


2.  London  Docks.  —  These  were  the  next  undertaking  of  this  sort  set  on  foot  in  the 
Thames.  They  are  situated  in  Wapping,  and  were  principally  intended  for  the  reception 
of  ships  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice.      The  western  dock  covers  a  space 

*  Warrants  will  be  granted,  however,  at  the  desire  of  the  proprietor,  for  dye  wood  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  or  any  article  that  can  be  separated  into  distinct  and  corresponding  parcels,  on  his  paying  the 
expenses  of  making  such  allotment. 
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of  above  20  acres ;  and  the  new  or  eastern  dock  covers  about  7  acres.  The  tobacco  dock 
lies  between  the  above,  and  exceeds  1  acre  in  extent,  being  destined  solely  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tobacco  ships.  The  entire  space  included  within  the  outer  dock  wall  is  71  acres 
and  3  roods.  The  warehouses  are  capacious  and  magnificent.  The  great  tobacco 
warehouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tobacco  dock,  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  con- 
venient building  of  its  sort  in  the  world.  It  is  calculated  to  contain  24,000  hhds. 
of  tobacco,  and  covei's  the  immense  space  of  near  five  acres  !  There  is  also  a  very  large 
tobacco  warehouse  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco  dock.  These  warehouses  are  wholly 
under  the  management  of  the  officers  of  customs ;  the  Dock  Company  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them,  save  only  to  receive  the  rent  accruing  upon  the  tobacco 
deposited  in  them.  The  vaults  are  under  the  tobacco  and  other  warehouses  ;  they 
include  an  area  of  about  IS^-  acres,  and,  after  allowing  for  gangways,  &c.,  have  stowage 
for  66,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits!  These  docks  were  opened  in  1805.  All  ships 
bound  for  the  Thames,  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice  (except  ships  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  unload  in  them  for  the  space  of  21  years:  but 
this  monopoly  expired  in  January,  1826  ;  and  the  use  of  the  docks  is  now  optional. 

The  only  entrances  to  the  London  Docks  were,  until  lately,  by  the  basins  at  Her- 
mitage and  Wapping.  Recently,  however,  another  entrance  has  been  completed  from 
old  Shadwell  Dock,  through  what  was  formerly  Milkyard,  to  the  eastern  dock.  This 
new  entrance  is  |^  of  a  mile  lower  down  than  Wapping  entrance,  and  is  a  most  material 
improvement. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  amounts  to  3,238,310/.  5s.  10c?.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  vast  sum,  and  of  a  further  sum  of  700,000/.  borrowed,  was  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  houses,  about  1,300  in  number,  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  docks.  The 
present  dividend  is  2-|  per  cent.,  and  a  100/.  share  is  worth  about  55/.  10s.  The  Board  of 
directors  consists  of  25  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  conservator  of  the  river 
Thames,  is  one. 

The  Regulations  to  be  observed  by  Ships  in  the  different  Docks  being  very  much  alike,  as  are  also  tlie 
regulations  as  to  loading  and  unloading,  working  hours,  &c.,  it  seems  unnecessary,  having  already  given 
tiiose  issued  by  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 

Tonnage  Rates. 

Vessels  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  dock  until  the  tonnage  dues  and  other  expenses  have  been  paid; 
for  which  purpose  the  register  must  be  produced  at  the  superintendent's  office,  if  British,  or  a  certificate 
of  admeasurement  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  if  foreign  ;  when  a  pass  will  be  granted,  which 
must  be  lodged  with  the  dock  master  on  leaving  the  dock. 

First  Class.  — Vessels  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  other  European  ports  outside  the  Baltic,  between  the  North  Cape  and  Ushant  (Ham- 
burgh excepted,  see  Second  Class),  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel 
6d. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crew  ;  from  the  date  of 
final  discharge,  if  cargo  discharged  by  the  Dock  Company,  ]d.  per  register  ton  per  week.  If  with  part 
of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of  goods  landed,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  1  week  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per 
register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  of  those  places,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  docks, 
for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per  register 
ton  per  week. 

Second  Class.  —  Vessels  arriving  from  Hamburgh,  with  liberty  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of 
the  vessel,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  6  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  Hamburgh,  not  liaving  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  docks,  for  every 
register  ton  of  the  vessel,  6d.  ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton 
per  week. 

Third  Class.  — Vessels  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port, 
for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  9d. ;  and  rent,  after  6  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  \d.  per  register 
ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  port  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in 
the  docks,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  M. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weejcs  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per 
register  ton  per  week. 

Fourth  Class.  —  Vessels  arriving  from  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever  (with  the  exception  of  those 
hereafter  enumerated},  with  liberty  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  M.  ;  and  rent,  after 
4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crewj  from  date  of  final  discharge,  if  cargo 
discharged  by  Dock  Company,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  otiier  port  or  place  whatsoever  (with  the  exception  of  those  hereafter  enu- 
merated), not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  dock,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel, 
Orf.  ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  \d.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Exceptions.  —  Vessels  from  Spain,  laden  with  cork  or  wool,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  Gd. , 
and  rent,  after  the  expiration  of  3  weeks,  \d.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  to  or  from  the  whale  fisheries,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  l5. ;  and  rent,  after  the 
expiration  of  6  weeks,  \d.  per  register  ton  per  week ;  for  every  tun  of  oil  delivered  into  craft,  &d. 

Vessels  (excepting  coasters,  for  which  see  First  Class),  landing  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of 
goods  landed,  9d.  ;  and  rent,  after  1  week  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of  goods  taken  on  board  from  the  quays  or  by  craft, 
9d. ;  and  rent,  after  1  week  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  corn  will  be  charged  dock  dues  on  the  proportion  which  the  other  part  of 
tlie  cargo  bears  to  the  register  tonnage. 

No  tonnage  rates  will  be  charged  on  vessels  wholly  com-Iaden,  but  they  will  be  charged  for  docking 
and  undocking  as  under ;  — 

Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  11.  Is. 
Do.  under  100  tons,  10*.  6d. 
with  liberty  to  remain  in  the  dock,  without  further  charge,  for  24  hours  after  final  discharge.     Rent, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week.     Should  the  vessel  load  outwards,  the 
usual  tonnage  lates,  accoiding  to  the  port  of  destination,  will  be  charged,  instead  of  the  rate  for  docking 
and  undocking. 
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Vessels  coal  laden,  for  docking  and  undocking,  21^.  each  ;  for  every  ton  of  coals  landed,  Cd.  ;  for  every 
ton  of  coals  transhipped,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  1  week,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  which  enter  the  docks  light,  and  load  out,  pay  dues  according  to  their  ports  of  destination, 
instead  of  those  on  Mght  vessels. 

Light  vessels  entering  the  dock  to  lie  up,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  4 
weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  \d.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Whenever  required,  the  Company  will  discharge  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  upon  the  following  terms ;  viz. 
Cargoes  consisting,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  of  hogsheads  or  tierces  of  sugar  (including  ship  cooper- 
age), Is.  9d.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  chests,  5  cwt.  and  upwards  (including  ship  cooperage).  Is.  3d.  per  register 

ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  bags  or  chests,  under  5  cwt,  or  other  goods  (not  being  oil  direct  from  the 

fisheries,  tallow,  hemp,  ashes,  corn,  wood  goods,  pitch,  tar,  hay,  or  straw),  contained  in  casks,  bales, 

serons,  chests,  cases,  bags,  baskets,  mats,  bundles,  or  similar  packages;  also,  spelter  or  metal  in  pigs, 

bars,  rods,  plates,  &c.,  9d.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  mahogany  timber,  or  other  wood,  in  logs,  l5.  9c?.  per  register  ton. 
Blue  gum  wood,  or  large  timber,  additional  for  every  load  delivered,  6d. 
Cargoes  concisting  of  hemp  only,  or  merchandise,  in  bulk,  Is.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  tallow  only,  6rf.  per  register  ton. 

Mixed  cargoes ;  hemp.  Is.  3d.  per  ton  of  goods ;  tallow,  dd.  per  ditto;  ashes,  Gd.  per  ditto. 
Mixed  cargoes,  part  being  in  bulk,  on  the  latter,  Is.  per  ton  of  goods. 

(No  charge  made  for  excess  beyond  the  register  tonnage.) 

Vessels  which  leave  the  docks  for  repairs  arenot  charged  rent  while  absent 

Memoranda.  —  Registers  of  ships  inwards  and  outwards  are  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

The  wicket  gates  at  the  north-west  principal  entrance,  at  Wapping,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  eastern 
dock,  are  opened  and  closed  as  under  :  — 

From  22d  Sept.  to  20th  Oct,  both  inclusive,  opened  at  6  o'clock,  closed  at  6  o'clock. 
21st  Oct       20th  March  —  7  _  6      — 

Visiters  are  not  admitted  on  Sundays. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  quit  a  vessel  after  the  wicket  gate  is  closed. 

The  hours  for  the  commencement  of  business,  and  opening  and  closing  the  barrier  gate,  are. 
From  1st  March  to  31st  Oct.,  both  inclusive,  opened  at  8  o'clock,  closed  at  4  o'clock. 
1st  Nov.  28th  Feb.  —  9  _  4      — 

Lodgment  of  Manifest.  —  Masters  of  ships  are  required  to  deliver  at  the  superintendent's  office, 
within  12  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  dock,  or  reporting  at  the  Custom-house,  (which 
shall  first  happen,)  a  true  copy  of  the  manifest  or  report  of  the  cargo,  signed  by  themselves. 

Discharge  of  Vessels.  —  Vessels  are  not  to  break  bulk,  without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent, 
until  the  whole  of  the  cargo  has  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house. 

Upon  application  of  the  master,  the  Company  will  pass  a  warehousing  entry  for  such  goods  as  the 
owners  or  consignees  may  have  neglected  or  refused  to  enter  within  48  hours  ;  and  will  also  land  goods 
not  entered  within  7  days  ;  both  periods  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  report 

Labourers  or  lumpers  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  board  vessels,  on  the  quays,  or  in  the  warehouses,  un- 
less engaged  by  the  Company;  but  maybe  hired  of  the  Company,  to  work  under  the  direction  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  master,  the  charge  being  3s.  6d.  per  day  for  each  man  :  and  sliould  not  a  sufficient  number 
be  employed  for  the  timely  discharge  of  the  cargo,  additional  hands  will  be  provided  by  the  Company,  at 
(he  expense  of  the  vessel 

i'he  decks  are  to  be  speedily  cleared  of  such  articles  as  may  impede  the  discharge ;  and  the  master, 
mate,  or  some  person  duly  authorised  by  the  owners,  is  to  remain  on  board  during  the  unloading. 

Stops  for  Freight.  —  Goods  landed  will  be  detained  for  the  freight,  on  due  notice  in  writing,  by  the 
owner,  master,  or  other  person  interested  therein  ;  and  will  not  be  delivered,  nor  warrants  granted  for 
tliem,  until  orders  shall  have  been  given  for  the  release  of  the  goods,  or  the  freight  deposited  with  the 
Company  ;  nor  can  a  stop  be  received  after  the  goods  have  been  transferred  in  the  Company's  books,  or  a 
i.varrant  has  been  granted  for  them. 

Goods  delivered  into  craft  to  be  landed  elsewhere,  cannot  be  detained  for  freight 

Vessels  leaving  the  dock  for  repairs  are  not  charged  rent  whilst  absent ;  nor  is  any  charge  made  for 
ballast,  chalk,  or  flints,  received  from  or  delivered  into  craft. 

Water  is  supplied  from  the  reservoir,  and  delivered  into  the  ships'  boats,  at  Is.  per  tun,  on  application 
to  the  dock  master. 

Abstracts  of  cargoes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  freight  accounts,  will  be  supplied  on  application 
at  the  comptroller's  office,  at  tlie  following  charge  :  —  s.   d. 

If  the  goods  have  10  marks  or  under  -  -  -  -    2  0 

—  11  to  20  marks  -  -  -  -  -SO 

—  21  and  upwards,  2d.  each  mark  or  parcel. 

Steam  boats  are  furnished  by  the  Company,  in  certain  cases,  to  vessels  (not  laden  with  corn  or  timber) 
proceeding  to  these  docks,  arriving  from  North  and  South  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  all  ports  to  the  eastward  thereof,  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  the  superintendent, 
or  the  agent  of  the  Company. 

Regulations  regarding  Goods  and  the  Rates  and  Charges  thereon. 

Rent  is  charged  on  goods  from  the  day  on  which  the  importing  vessel  breaks  bulk.  If  goods  be  landed 
bv  a  duty  paid,  a  sight,  or  a  warehousing  entry,  and  taken  away  within  3  days,  no  rent  is  payable; 
but  if  they  remain  on  the  quay  after  that  time,  quay  rent  or  watching  is  charged  for  such  longer  period. 

Goods  landed  by  Dock  Order. —  Before  goods  which  have  been  landed  by  the  Company  for  want  of 
entry,  can  i)e  delivered  or  transferred,  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  lodged  at  the  warehouse,  and  the  goods 
entered  at  the  Custom-house :  and  such  goods  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  for  porterage. 

Orders  for  transfer  or  delivery  (the  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  comptroller's  office),  unless 
the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  landing  scale,  cannot  be  accepted  until  the  goods  have  been 
landed. 

Neither  can  orders  for  transfer  be  received,  until  the  charges  due  on  the  goods  composing  the  whole 
of  the  entry  have  been  paid;  goods  landed  under  the  consolidated  rate,  and  wines  and  spirits,  excepted. 

Orders  for  delivery  cannot  be  acted  upon,  unless  signed  by  the  party  in  whose  name  the  goods  stand  in 
the  Company's  books,  or  by  a  person  duly  authorised  to  sign  them  :  and  should  any  interlineation, 
erasure,  or  alteration  have  been  made  in  an  order,  it  can  only  be  accepted  with  the  initials  of  the  party 
set  against  such  alteration. 

Payment  of  Charges  and  Deposit  /Accounts. —  The  onlv  persons  authorised  to  receive  money  are,  the 
collectors  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  wine  and  spirit  department;  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper 
at  the  tobacco  warehouse  ;  the  dock  master  (for  water  furnished  to  vessels  in  the  dockl ;  and  the  ware- 
house-keeper at  the  eastern  dock;  except  for  consolidated  rates,  which  maybe  paid  at  the  London 
Dock  House,  in  New  Bank  Buildings. 

Deposit  accounts  may  be  opened  at  the  superintendent's  office. 

If  the  order  does  not  specifv  the  party  by  whom  the  charges  due  at  the  date  of  the  order  or  transfer 
are  to  be  paid,  the  amount  thereof  will  be  placed  to  the  deposit  account  of  the  party  transferring. 
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Warrants  and  Transfers.  —Wa.rra.nts  for  goo(1s  in  general,  are  granted  on  written  application  at  the 
rlock,  in  favour  of  such  j>erson  as  tlie  party  in  whose  name  they  stand  in  the  Company's  books  may 
direct.  The  first  are  issued  free  of  charge ;  on  all  subsequent  warrants  and  transfers,  the  charges  are  as 
follow :  — 


For  each  warrant  or  transfer  containing  5.   d. 

1  or    2  packages  -              -                -01 

3—4            -  -           -  ■           -    0    2 

5  to    7        -  -               -                  .03 

8  —  10           .  -               -               -    0    4 

,11  —  15               -  -            -           .05 

Ifi  —  20           -  -           -               -    0    6 

21  —  25  -               -            -    0    7 


For  each  warrant  or  transfer  containing  s.  d. 

26  to  30  packages               -  .  -    0    8 

31  -  35        .               -               .  -  0    9 

36  —  40           -               .  .  -    0  10 

41—45                   .                  -  .  0  11 

46  and  upwards               .  -  .10 

and  for  goods  in  bulk,  per  ton  -  -    0    2 


The  contents  of  one  warrant  may  be  divided  into  warrants  for  smaller  quantities,  at  the  will  of  the 
hol.ler. 

Wiienever  housing,  taring,  weighing,  dipping,  rehousing,  or  counting  of  goods  is  required,  the  oper- 
ation must  be  performed  before  a  warrant  can  be  issued  ;  and  if  reweighing,  &c.  be  required,  a  new  one 
must  be  obtained. 

Applications  for  duplicate  warrants,  in  consequence  of  the  originals  being  lost  or  mislaid,  must  be 
addresse  I  to  the  secretary,  at  the  London  Dock  House,  who  will  make  known  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Company  will  issue  them. 

Jf'o'g/ifs  of  Goods.  —  Duplicates  are  furnished,  upon  reasonable  cause  for  requiring  them  being 
assigned. 

Second  Samples  of  Goods.  —  Orders  for  second  samples,  if  the  goods  are  for  "exportation  only,"  are 
issued  at  the  comptroller's  office,  the  proprietor  paying  the  customs' duty  thereon. 

Empty  Casks  and  Packafies.  —  If  not  removed  from  the  dock  within  ?'  days,  are  sold  by  the  Company, 
and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  owners,  after  deducting  the  sale  charges  and  other  expenses. 

Explanation  of  the  following  Table  of  Rates  and  Charges  on  Goods  imported  into  the  London  Docks. 

The  consolidated  rate  is  charged  upon  the  nett  weight,  and  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  or 
piling  on  the  quay,  coopering,  sampling,  weighing  for  delivery,  delivery,  and  12  weeks' rent  from  the 
date  of  the  importing  ship  breaking  bulk;  which  may  be  paid  on  each  mark  separately,  and  will  attach 
unless  notice  be  given  to  the  contrary,  prior  to  final  weighing  or  gauging. 

The  import  rate  is  charged  upon  the  gross  weight,  and  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing,  or 
piling  on  the  quay,  or  loading  from  the  landing  scale,  and  furnishing  the  landing  weights  or  tales  ;  to  be 
paid  before  the  delivery  of  any  part  of  an  entry  can  take  place. 

The  charges  for  reweighing,  rehousing,  unhousing  and  loading;,  or  repiling,  are  each  one  third  of  the 
import  rate ;  those  for  unhousing  or  unpiling,  wharfage  and  shipping,  the  same  as  the  import  rate ;  when 
not  otherwise  specified 

Table  of  Rates  and  Charges  on  Goods  imported  into  the  London  Docks. 


Goods  imported. 

1 

1 

Rent. 

Goods  imported. 

I-: 

Rent.                       J 

Per 
Week. 

Per 
Week. 

E 

Quantities,  &c. 

SX 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

s. 

rf. 

Ii~d7 

Per 

Per 

s.  el. 

s. 

d. 

Per 

Alkanet  root               -    cwt. 

0 

6 

0     1 

cwt. 

Arsenic            -             -      ton 

5    0 

0 

4 

ton 

Altnonds,  from  Africa,    ton 

4 

6 

0    4 

ton 

Asafoetida            -        -    cwt. 

0    6 

0 

Oi 

cwt. 

in  boxes  and  barrels,  cwt. 

0 

6 

2    0 

100  boxes 

Ashes,  from  America,      ton 

3    0 

0 

Oi 

cask 

1     3 

100  half  boxes 

Russia            -          -      ton 

3    0 

0 

2 

cask 

0     'Z 

brl.  2  cwt.  2  qrs.to  3  cwt. 

Odessa               -           -  ton 

3    0 

0 

3 

ton 

0    Oi 

i,  barrel 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

shell            -             -    cwt. 

0 

9 

0    2 

large  bale 

shipping,  2s.  per  ton. 

0  n 

small  bale 

Asphaltum         -        -      ton 

5    0 

0 

6 

ton 

0     1 

half  hale  or  seron  5  to 

1^  cwt. 
score  gourds 

Aloes,  in  gourds            -    ton 

8 

0 

0    3 

Unhousing, 

Wharfage,  and 

Shipping. 

1 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

H 

30?.  per  ton  nett. 

Bacon       -         -    hogshead  i  2    0 

0 

3 

I 

in  chests  or  casks      -    ton 

6 

0 

0    1 

package  under  3  cwt. 

bale     0    6 

0 

1 

0     G 

I 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

0    li 

ditto  3  &  under  .')  cwt. 

side 

0    2^ 

0  4 

0    6 

0 

Oh 

0     li 
0    6 

■ 

20i.  per  ton  nett. 

0     2 

ditto  5  &  under  S  cwt. 

middles,  3  cwt.          tierce 

0 

l' 

1 

0     3 

ditto  8  cVt.  &  upwards 

ditto,  1  to  2  cwt.     -    cask 

0 

0.^ 

0    4 

1 

Alum              -             -    ton 

3 

6 

0     3 

ton 

■ 

Alva  marina. 

Baggage,  including  delivery 
and  one  week's  rent. 

in  bales  press-packed,  ton 

3 

0 

0    4 

ton 

in  bags  not  press-packed, 

r> 

0 

0    6 

ton 

presents,  samples,  parcels 
of    papers,    and     other 

Amber  and  beads,    package 

1 

6 

0     1 

box  or  case 

small   articles,    package 

0    G 

0 

1 

package 

Ambergris,  in  boxes  or  ketfs 
package 

cases,  trunks,  boxes,  bun- 

r 1 

7 

1 

6 

0    3     park.ige 

dles    of    bedding,     and 

i,^. 

r 

n 

package 

Anchovies          -       -    cwt. 

0 

9 

2    G     100  brls.  or  double  brls. 
1     .T     lOf)  kegs 

wearing  apparel.package 
middle-sized     ditto,    and 

U    6 

s 

0    O'l  cnsk  under  li  cwt. 

chests              -    package 

2    0 

0 

2 

package 

Angelica  root                -    ton 

5 

0 

0     ri  barrel 
0    2     ti -rce 

larger    packages    in    pro- 
portion. 

0    3  1  hogshead 

Bags,  empty    -          -    score 

0    2 

0 

0\ 

score 

Aniseed          «            •    cwt. 

0 

3 

0    6  '  ton 

Balsam  capivi,  in  jars,  cwt. 

1     IJ 

0 

Oi 

■!'*''     ,         1      «       . 

star               -             -    cwt. 
Annotto            -              -    ton 

0 

7 

4L 
0 

0  10 
0    7 

ton 

in  barrels      -            -    cwt. 

0    6 

0 
0 

2 

barrel,  under  2  cwt. 
barrel,  3  cwt.  cV  upward* 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Peru,  in  jars             -    cwt. 

1    IJ 

0 

Oi 

jar 

21«.  per  ton  nett  in  casks 

Cooper's    attendance    at 

in   baskets  or  small  pack- 

landing and  delivery  is  a 

ages            -            -    cwt.  '  1 

7i 

0    2 

cask  3  to  S  cwt. 

separate  charge. 

0    0^ 

mat   or    basket    1   cwt. 
and  under 

Canada    -          -    package 
Bamboos.     See  Canes. 

1    6 

0 

^ 

package 

Antimony         -            -      ton 

5 

0 

0    4 

ion 

Bark,    oak,     in     bags     or 

3 

e 

0    2 

ton 

loose            -             -    ton 

5    0 

0 

4 

ton 

if  loose,  filling  and  weigh- 

in casks        -           -    ton 

3    0 

Q 

4 

ton 

ing,  2s.  per  ton. 
Apples           basket  or  barrel 

in    cases    about    1  cwt- 

0 

e, 

0    OX 

basket  or  barrel 

2  qrs.    „  -      .    -     cwt. 

0    6 

0 

1 

case 

1 

0 

0     l|;  tierce 
0    3  1  hogshead 

Jesuits'  or  Peruvian,  cwt. 

1    0 

0 

I 

chest 

hogshead 

I 

6 

0 

0| 

i  chest  or  seron 
4  seron 

Argol    .        .                  -    ton 

5 

0 

0    4  1  ton  in  casks 

0 

Oi 

]     6 

100  cases  under  2  cwt. 

Barilla,  loose    -            -    ton 

3    6 

0 

2  ;  ton                                  M 

2    6 

100  bags  or  cnses  2  cwt. 
and  under  4  cwt. 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  3s.  per  ton. 

Arrowroot         -         -    ton 

7 

6 

0    7 

ton 

Filling  and  weighing,  2s. 

|| 

or  a  consolidated    rate   of 

per  ton. 

ton                                      jM 

20*.    per     ton    nett    in 
casks,  or  30s.  in  boxes  or 

in  serons        -             -    ton 

3    3 

0 

2 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

1 

chests. 

shipping,2s.  Crf.  perton. 

1 
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Goods  imported. 


baskets 


Per 

-    bale 

4  bale 

large  bundle 

small  bundle 

Beads,  jet,  or  other  kinds, 

not  de-,ciibed         package 

Beans,  in  bags  -     bag 

castor  -  -    cwt. 

13ecf  and  pork  -    tierce 

barrel 

tub,  kit,  or  half  barrel 

Berries,  juniper  -    ton 


yellow  or  bay 
Hetel  nuts 
Biscuits 


ton 


1,000 
•    bag 


B  .nes 

in  bags 
Books 


Boracic  acid  -  -  ton 
Borax,  rough  or  refined,  ton 
j  Bottles,  empty  glass  gross 
j  Brass        -  •    ton 

I  Brimstone,  loose  -    ton 

j      Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  3*.  per  ton. 
Filling  and  weighing,  2*. 

per  ton. 
in  casks  or  cases        -    ton 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  2«.  6d.  per  ton. 

Bristles,  in  packages  above 

I      5  cwt.  -  -    ton 

under  5  cwt.  -    ton 

I  Bronze  -  case 


cwt. 


Bucco  leaves 

Bugles  -  -    ton 

Bullion  -    cask  or  case 

small  package 
smaller  packages,  not 
exceeding  5/.  in  value. 
Burr  stones.    See  Stone. 
■  Butter,  foreign, 
j     Friesland  or  Holstein, 
I     landing,     wharfage,     and 
j         housing,      or      loading, 
I         and  furnishing  landing 
]         weights  to   the  import- 
ers -  -     5  cask 
the  Uke        -  half  qr.  cask 
I      Loading  from   the  ware- 
1         house,  \d.  per  cask. 
j     'Weighing  on  delivery,  if 
required,  and  furnishing 
I         delivery  weights   to  the 
I         buyer,  U.  per  cask. 
Eniden  or  Holland, 
lauding,    wharfage,    and 
housing      or      loading, 
and  furnishing  landing 
weights  -    firkin 
Loading    from  the  ware- 
house, \d,  per  firkin. 
AVeighing     on     delivery, 
when  required,  f</.  per 
firkin. 
Irish        -         score  firkins 
Weighing    upon  delivery, 

Irf.  per  cask  or  firkin. 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 
shippmg,   \^d.  per  cask 
or  firkin. 
Cables,  iron        •  -■    ton 

hempen  •  -    ton 

coir  -  -    ton 

Cambric  -  •  package 
Camels'  hair  -  -  cwt. 
Camphor  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
\s.  Hd.  per  cwt.  nett. 
Cdnes,  common  rattan, 

1,000 
or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

.-.!.  6(/.  per  1,000. 
ground        -  -    1,000 

i  reed,  in  bundles,  25  each 
!  100  bundles 

I  whanghee,  bamboo,  and 
I         Jumbo  -        1,000 

j  Canilla  alba  -  cwt 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 


!  Capi 


ards,  playing  package 

small  packzige 

ardamoms    -  -    cwt. 

bag 


Quantities,  &c. 


t.  d.  1         Per 

0  3  I  bale 

0  14!  *  lole 

0  1   I  large  bundle 

0  Oy.  small  bundle 

0  1  I  package 


0  6  I 

0  Oi 

3  0 

2  0  I 


o| 


3    0 

0  6 

1  0 


7  0 

6  8i 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

5  0 

1  6 

1  0 


0  Oi 

0  0- 

0  2 

0  O.i 
0    2 

0  3 

0  4 
0  10 

0  1 

0  2 

0  2 


ton 

tierce 

100  barrels 

100  barrels 

10(J  bags  under  2  cwt. 

100  bags  2  to  4  cwt. 

ton 

ton 

keg 

bag  or  barrel 

1,000 

bag 

bale  or  box 

package  or  chest 

ton 

ton 


ton  in  casks 

100  cases  of  about  2  cwt. 
100  boxes  about  1  cwt. 
100  boxes  about  56  lbs. 

ton 

ton 

case 

box 

case  or  barrel  2  cwt. 

case  3  to  5  cwt. 

ton 


,  No  rent  or  watch- 
ing will  be 
charged  if  taken 
away  from  the 
quay  within  six 
working  days 
from  the  period 
of  the  importing 
ship  breaking 
bulk. 
Watching  on  the 
quays,  after  the 
expiration  of  one 
week,  per  night, 
on  any  number 
of  casks  or  fir- 
kins, s.  d. 
Not  exceeding 


100 


^..---06 
26&not50  0  9 
51  —  75  1  0 
76  _  100  1  6 
On  any  nuinber 
above  100,  in 
1 0/     like  proportion. 


0    3 

0    4 

0    b 

0    4 

0    2    bale  or  case 

0  lOJ  ton 


ton 
ton 
ton 
package 


0    li'  1,000 


0  3 

1  6 


0   03  cwt. 


1,000 

100  bundles 

1,000 


0    6 

0    6 
0    4 

0    3  I 
0    1  j 
0    2 
0    1 
0    \\ 
0    1  , 


case  or  cask  under  4  cwt. 
case  or  cask  4  and  under 

8  cwt. 
case  or  cask  8  cwt.  and 

upwards 
butt 

puncheon 
hogshead 
barrel 
package 
small  package 
chest 
bag 


Goods  Imported. 


Carpets,  bale  above  70  square 
yards 
ballot,  under  70  square 
yards 

Carraway  seed  -    ton 

Cashew  nuts  -    cwt. 

Casks  landed  empty,  or  cask 
cases,  if  not  delivered  with- 
in  6  days    (and    includes 
delivery) 
butt,  pipe,  or  puncheon 
smaller  cask  or  cjise 

ti.  B If    taken     away 

within  6  days,  half  the 
above  charges,  and  no 
rent, 
wine  or  spirit,  small  ul- 
lages (including  turning 
over  the  contents,  storing 
and  delivery)  each 

Cassia  lignea  •    cwt. 

buds  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Is.  (jd.  per  cwt.  nett. 

fistula  -  •    cwt. 

Castor  beans       -       •      ton 

Castorum,  keg  or  small  box 

Catlings         •    case  or  chest 

Caviare  -        -  package 

Chaises   or   carriages,  with 

2  wheels         -  -  each 

4  ditto  •  •  each 

Chalk,  French  -     ton 

Chassum  -  -    bale 

Cheescj  foreign  -     ton 


Landing,  wharfage,  and 
housiiig,  or  loading, 
and  furnishing  landing 
weights  to  the  import- 
ers. 


On  delivery,  weighing,  per 
ton.  If.  id. 


Unhousing   and    loading, 

per  ton,  1*.  4</. 
in  tub  or  case  •    cwt. 


Chicoree,  under  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

case  or  cask 

under  3  cwt.  case  or  cask 

3  and  under  5  cwt.  case 

or  cask 

5  cwt.  and  above,  cask 

Chillies  -  -    cwt. 

a  consolidated  rate  of 

li.  per  cwt.  nett. 

China  root       -  -    cwt. 

China    ware  or    porcelain, 

case 

small  case 

box 

Chiraveta        -  cwt. 

Chocolate      -  box 

Cinnabar  -         •    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

4s.  &d.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Cinnamon       -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

3i.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Citron,  in  salt       -       -  pipe 

hogshead 

Cooper's    attendance  is  a 

separate  charge, 
preserved.   See  Succades. 
Clocks,  wooden  -    chest 

Cloth,  woollen,  case  or  large 
bale 
from  8  to  12  pieces,  ordi- 
nary bale 
under  8  pieces,  small  bale 
Cloves  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
2«.  od.  per  cwt.  nett. 
Cobalt  -  -      ton 

Cochineal  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

3s.  per  cwt. 
dust 
Cocoa  and  coffee,  all  kinds, 
cwt. 
or    a    consolidated     rate, 
in  casks,  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. 
nett;  in  bags.  Is.  2</.per 
cwt.  nett. 
Cocque  de  perle  chest 

Coculus  Indicus         -    cwt. 
or  a  consolidated   rate  of 
Is.  Gd.  per  cwt.  nett 


d.   t.    d. 

J*,  SI 

6     0   0.V 


0    1 
0   Oil 


1  0 
0  6 
0    6 


Per 

bale 

ballot 

ton 

cwt. 


butt,  pipe,  or  puncheon 
smaller  cask  or  case 


10  6 
5  0 
1    6 


0  1 

1  0 
1  0 
5  0 


0  1 

1  6 
4  0 

2  0 
4  2 

}0  0i 

0  1 

0  2 

0  7 


0  OJ 

0  3 

0  2 

0  1 

0  3 

0  2 


2    4^   0  10 


1    8i 


16     0    2 

1  0    0  14 

0   8i   0    1 


0 
0    li 


ton,  in  chests 
100  bags 


keg  or  small  box 
case  or  chest 
package 


bale 

ton 

To  be  housed  in  a  well 
lighted  and  ventilated 
warehouse,  with  the 
use  of  scaftblding,upon 
which  the  cheese  will 
be  stowed,  so  as  to 
admit  of  separate  and 
convenient  examin- 
ation ;  and  the  rent  to 
commence  after  one 
week  from  the  day  of 
landing. 

N.  B.  —  By  this  mode  of 
stowage  and  well  re- 
gulated ventilation,the 
loss  in  weight  usually 
sustained  upon  hous- 
ing will  be  materially 
diminished. 

tub  or  case 

100  small  ditto 

100  sacks 

100  bags 

100  barrels 


case  or  cask 


box 

cask  or  case 

box 


hogshead 


chest 

case  or  large  bale 

ordinary  bale 
small  bale 
cwt. 


100  bag* 
ton 


2   I   4 
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Goods  imported. 

i|- 

Rent. 

-    ! 

Goods  imported. 

II- 

II 

Vt^r      I 

P»v     1 

^^    W^'k.'          Uuanlities,  &c.         j 

-S"^    VVe'ek.] 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per  '  «•    d.    3.    d.           Per 

Per 

s.    d. 

S.     d. 

Per                                 ; 

Coir,     unwrought,      press-  !  _    „    ,         1 

Fish,  cod         -            -      ton 

4    6 

0    4 

ton 

packed          -             -    ton  ,  3    0     1 

rope,  under  6  inches  girth,          _    V-O  4     (on 

herrings        -          -    tieice 

1    0 

3    0 

100  tierces 

mackerel      -          -  barrel 

0    6 

1     6 

lOObarres 

^  ton     6    o    f "  *     '"" 

salmon            -        -    tierce 

0    6 

5    0 

100  tierces 

yarn              •             •     ton     ■'>    0    J         I 
Coker  nuts        -           -     10.)  ,1     6      0    3     iOO 

kit 

vt 

1     6 

100  kits 

stock,  or  sturgeon     1,000 

0    4 

1,000  stock 

or  a  consoHdated  rate  of              |            \ 

1     0 

100  kegs  sturgeon 

3<.  4rf.  per  100. 

,    ,J    r.       ,     ' 

1 

2    6 

loo  barrels  stock  or  stur- 

Coloquintida      -       -    cwt. 

0  io.i  0   1  ; 

case  or  cask  under  I  cwt.  1 

geon 

U    i  ,  case  or  cask  1  and  under 

1      3  cwt 

not  otherwise  described. 

0    3  ,  case  or  cask  3  cwt.  and 

tierce 

1    0 

5    0 

100  tierces 

upwards. 
0    OJ  cwt. 

barrel 

0    6 

2    6 

100  barrels 

Columbo  root             -    cwt. 

0    6 

box 

0    3 

1    6 

100  boxes 

Copper              -                  ton     5    0 

0    2     ton 

roes             -           -    barrel 

0    9 

3    0 

100  barrels 

VVharfage    and    shipping 

Flax  (including  weighing). 

copper  slabs,  when  pileil 

ton 

5    0 

0    5 

ton 

on  the  quay,  5s.  id,  per 

If  sold  from  landing  scale. 

ton. 

to    importer,    per    ton. 

Copperas        -            -      ton    .5    0 

0    6 

ton 

3«.  6d. ;  to  buyers,  ditto. 

Coquiila  nuts              -  1,000 

1    3  i 

0     1   ; 

1,000 

U.  6c/. 

Counting  the  whole  parcel 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

is  a  separate  charge. 

shipping,  4i.6d.  per  ton 

Coral,  fragments        -    cwt. 

0  If,  0  3  ; 

case  or  cask 

Flour       -           -        -     ton 

4    9 

0    2i 

ton 

beads            -           -     case     1     G' \ 

0    2 

including  delivery  by  land 

box     1    0  1 

0     1  1 

box 

or  water. 

Cordage,  hempen,  under  6 

Repiling,  Is.  per  ton. 

inches           -           -      ton     5    0 

0    4  1 

ton 

Weighing  on  delivery,  if 

Cork        -           -         -      ton     6    0 

0    7 

ton  on  quay 

required.  Id.  per  barrel 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

1    0 

ton  under  cover 

or  chest. 

shipping,  4«.  j>er  ton. 

Flowers,  artificial      -    case 

1    0 

0    1 

case 
box 

Corks              -           -    cwt.     2    0 

0    1 

bag  1  cwt. 

box 

0    9 

0    Oi 

0  oy 

bag  56  lbs. 

Forest     seeds,      nuts     and 

barrel 

1 

0   2' 

hogshead 

acorns        -          -     barrel 

0    9 

0    1 

Cornelians  and  beads,  chest     1    6 

0  2 

chtst 

Frankincense    -        -    chest 

0    8i 

0  10 

ton 

box     1    6 

0   1 

box 

Fruit.     See    the   species  of 

Corpses           -             -   each  15    0 

fruit. 

large  case 
ordinary  caso 

Cortex  Winteranus    -    cwt.     0    6 

0   OJ 

Furniture,  very  large  case 

4    6 

0    4 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

ordinary  case 

3    0 

0    3 

Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  nett. 
Cotton  goods                -    bale 

middling  case 

2    0 

0    2 

middling  case 
intermediate  package 

1    6 

0  2 

bale 

intermediate  package 

1    0 

0    li 

box  or  case 

1     0 

0  11 

box  or  case 

small  case 

0    6 

0     1 

small  case 

trunk     0    9 

0   1 

ti-unk 

Furs.    SeeSArins. 

Cotton  wool,  press-pckd. cwt.     0    3 

0  5 

ton 

Galangal            -            -  cwt. 

0    6 

0    OJ  cwt.                                     1 

not  press-packed    -    cwt. 

0    44    0    6 

ton 

Galbanum        -           -    cwt. 

0    6 

0  of 

cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  on 

Galls              -               -    cwt. 

0    3i 

0  10 

ton 

press-packed,    9<Z.     per 

Gamboge        -             -    cwt. 

0   5' 

0    0\ 

cwt. 

cwt.    nett;     not    press- 

Gentian  root      -         -      ton 

5    0 

0  10 

ton 

packed,  \s.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Ginger           -              -    cwt. 

0    6 

0    6 

ton 

Cotton  yarn                 -    cwt. 

0    5i 

0   1 

bale 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of. 

Cowhage          -           -    cwt. 

0  e' 

0    Oi 

cwt. 

in  casks,  Is.  6cZ.  per  cwt. 

Cowries          -               -    ton 

5    0 

0    3 

ton 

nett;    in  bags.    Is.   2rf. 

Cows        -           -        -    each 

10    0 

do. 

Cranberries         -        -      keg 

0    6 

0    1 

keg 

Ginseng  root     -         -      ton 

5    0 

0    1 

barrel 

barrel 

0    9 

0    1 

barrel 

Glass    •       -     cask  or  chest 

1    6 

0    3 

cask  or  chest 

Cream  of  tartar          -      ton 

5    0 

0    6 

ton 

case 

1    0 

0    2 

case 

0     2 

cast  under  13  cwt. 

box 

1    0 

0    1 

box 

Cubebs                        -    cwt. 

0    6 

0    0| 

cwt. 

Glue       -         -          -      ton 

5    0 

0    4 

ton 

Cuinminseed             -    cwt. 

0    6 

0  o| 

cwt. 

GraniUa           -            -    cwt. 

0    9 

0    2 

barrel 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

ui^o"^i^ 

3s.  per  cwt.  nett. 

and    ^ 

Grapes             -           -      box 

0    6 

5    0 

100  boxes 

Loading. 

.jar 

0    3 

2    6 

100  jars 

Currants,  23  cwt.  and  up- 

s.    d. 

Grease    -          -           -      ton 

5    0 

0    3 

ton 

wards             •           -    butt 

4     6 

0    6 

1     0 

Greaves          -             -      ton 

4    6 

0    3 

ton 

13  to  23  cwt.            -    butt 

3    0 

0    4 

0    8 

Guinea  grains            -     cwt. 

0    6 

0  10 

ton 

9  to  15  cwt.            -    pii)e 

2    3 

0    3 

0    6 

Gum,  in  serons,  bags,  or  in 

j 

5  to    9  cwt.         .  carotel 
Deals.    See  Wood  Goods. 

1     6 

0    2 

0    4 

cases,  chests  or  casks,  from 

0    4 

ton                                   1 

Africa           -           -      ton 

4    6 

Deer     -            -           -    each 

5    0 

in  cases,  chests,  or  barrels, 

Diamonds   -            -  package 

1     6 

0    3 

package 

from  other  places     cwt. 

0    6 

0  n 

chest  or  case 

Dragons'  blood           -    cwt. 

0    G 

0    0.^ 
0    0% 

cwt. 

0    0|  barrel                                 H 

Dripstones        -           -    each 

0    9 

each 

loose  or  in  hogsheads   ton 
Guns,    carronades,     6    cwt. 

5    0 

0    4 

ton                                   1 

Dje  flower         -         -      ton 

5    0 

0    6 

ton 

.  -^     u                J 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

and  ujjwards  -        -    each 
Other  sizes  are  charged  in 

2    0 

0    1 

no  rent  if  taken  away  ilii 

14s.  6</.  per  ton  nett. 

7  days                            ' 

Eau  de  Cologne         -     case 

1    6 

0    4 

case 
small  case 

proportion. 

small  case 

1    0 

0    2 

Hair,    horse,    ox,    or  cow, 

Kggs       -         -           -     box 

0    6 

0    1 

box 

cwt. 

0    6 

0     1 

bale  under  3  cwt.             ! 

Elephants*  teeth.   See/wny, 

0    li 

bale  .•)  and  under  5  cwt. ' 

Kmery  stone.     See  Slune. 

0    2 

bale  5  cwt.  and  upward*, 

Essences,    1   cwt.   and   up- 

0   0^ 

cwt.  loose 

wards            -      •     -     case 

2    0 

0    4 

case 

human         -               cwt. 

1    0 

0    2 

bale 

under  \  cwt.        -      case 
Extract  from  oak  bark,  cwt. 

1    6 
0    3 

0    2 
1  0    1 

small  case 

cask  about  4  cwt. 

Unhsg. 

AVhfge. 

and 

Shipg. 

rhstania          -         -    cwt. 

0    9 

U    P 

cask  above  6J  cwt. 
cwt. 

1 

Jt suits' bark            -    cwt. 

:  0  9 

1  0     1 

cwt. 

Fans        -           -          -    case 

I   1     0 

0    li 

ca^.e 

box 

1     0 

0   1' 

1  ^'"^ 

S.     (/. 

Feathers,  bed         -       cwt. 

OlOJ 

0    1 

0  u 

small  bale 
1  bag  1^  and  under  2  cwt. 

Haras        -          -    hogshead 
tierce 

2    0 
1    6 

0    3 
0    1 

1     6 
0    8 

hog.head 
tierce 

0    2 

i  bag  2  and  under  3  cwt. 

barrel  or  basket 

0    6 

0    1 

0    4 

barrel  or  basket  1 

0    3 

!  hale  3  and  under  3  cwt. 

from  Ireland 

0    2 

bale 

loose    -          -         -    each 

0    0. 

0    0^ 

each 

ostrich         -        -  package 
vulture,  not  exceeding  2 

1^' ' 

0    . 

package 

Hats,  Leghorn       -    10  doz. 

!  0    6 

i 

0     1 
0    2 

10  dozen                           S 
middling  case  or  packaj 
large  case  or  package 
tub  of  SO  dozen 
ton 

cwt.         -         -  package 
not  exceeding  50  lbs.  bag 

1    6 
0    6 

0    2 

0    0^ 

1  bag  not  exceeding  50  lbs 

chip         -    tub  of  80  do/. 
Helebore  root             -     cwt. 

0    6 

It 
0  10 

lUnh^ 

,!       Rent 

Hemp  (including  weighing) 

and 

,  per  Week 

ton 

1  4    6 

0    5 

ton 

Figs,  3  qrs.  to  1  cwt.  1  qr., 
chest 

I.nde 

If  sold  from  landing  scale 

1 

0    3 

0    0 

\  n 

100  chests 

to  importer,  ton  5s.  6rf. 

about  56  lbs.            ^  chest 
i  chest  — 2S  lbs.         score 

0    3 

0    0 

100  half  chts 

to  buyer,  ton  Is. 

2    6 
2    6 

,  0    6 
0    6 

1  ^ 

Weighing    in    the  ware 
house,  ton,  2s. 

n 

A  and  \  drums        -    score 
1     half  qr.  drums       -    score 

1     (! 
1     G 

0    6 
0    ( 

;    V  1     5 

i  V 

ton 

Loading,  ton,  2s. 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

'1 

tap  nets         -            -    score 

I    r, 

0    6 

sliifpoig,  4s.  per  ton. 

1 

J 
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Goods  imported. 


Per 

[femp  —  ccmtinued. 
press-packed  -       ton 

codilla,  hemp  or  flax    ton 
If    sold    troni    landing 
scale : 
to  importer,  ton  5<. 
to  buyer,  ton  Is. 
Weiphing,  2j.  per  ton. 
I.oaaing,  5s.  per  ton 
Uiihousinp,  wharfage,  and 
shipping,  bt.  per  ton. 
Consolidated     rate,    on 
East      India,      press- 
packed,  11*.  per  ton. 
•lides,  horse   -  bale  or  chest 

!  loose       ...    each 
:  from  Hambro',  drv       100 
bundle  of  2  hides 
horse,   ox,   cow,    or   buf- 
falo, wet  salted    -    each 
,  ox,  cow,  or  buffalo,  with 
short  horns  -  each 

other  hides,  not  enume- 
rated, dry,  or  dry  salted, 
averaging  more  than  22 
lbs.  -  .    each 

do.  averaging  12  lbs.   and 
not  exceeding  22  lbs.  100 
do.  7  lbs.  and  under  12  lbs. 
100 
do.  under  7  lbs.         -     100 
in  bales,  about  8  cwt.    bale 
about4cwt.     bale 
small  bale 
losh  -     bale  or  chest 

loney  -  .    cwt. 

loofs  -  .    cwt. 


and  horn  tips,    or 
,  including  counting 


in  packages     -    -    cwt. 
hart,    stai,',   or    deer, 

100  pair 
in  bales  under  2  cwt. 

bale 

2  cwt.  and  above      bale 

lorses       -        -  -    each 

alap  -  .    cwt. 

ewellery      •        .    package 

box 

ndiaii  rubber,  bhd.  or  pipe 

2  to  4  cwt.  case 

1  to  2  cwt.  case 

barrel 

loose  -  .    cwt. 

ndian  com  .  -  bag 
'ndigo,  not  East  India,  cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 
^  \s.  6d.  per  cwt.  nett. 

East  India,  in  chests  cwt. 
or  a  consolidated  rate, 
including  all  opera- 
tions incident  on  tar- 
ing, raising,  repack- 
ing,', stowing,  and  at- 
tendance whilst  on 
show,  nailing  down, 
lotting,  and  piling 
away,  of  17*.  6d.  per 
chest. 


pecacuanha      -        -    cwt. 
ron  (including  -weighing), 
ton 
It  landed   for  transit,  and 
not  weighed         -      ton 
■when  shipped  fi-om  land- 
ing scale  (including  de- 
livery)        -  -      ton 
Unpihng,  wharfage,    and 
shipping,without  weigh- 
ing,  2«.  6(/.  per  ton. 
»Vhen  weighed  on  board, 
(including  use  of  scales 
and   weights),    2s.   per 
ton. 
I  old                .  .      ton 
I  ore             .             .      ton 
I  steam     engines,     boilers, 
cylinders^      and     otiier 
hea\7  machinerv,       ton 
if    discharged    from    the 
vessel  into  craft,   with- 
I     out  landing  or    weigh- 
i  .  ing             -  -      ton 
smglass        .              .    cwt. 
ifory                .           .    cwt. 
unk,  or  old  rope      -      ton 
ute,  press-packed     -      ton 
«  a  consolidated   rate  of 
I     11».  per  ton  nett. 


2    8J 

0  0| 
7  6 
0    3 


0  n 

9    0 


OlOJ 

0  fi 
3    0 

1  0 
1     6 

12    6 
0  lOi 


0    8i 


0    3 

0  6 
0  8 
0  10 

0  10 

2    0 


0  6 

0  3 

0  li 

0  1' 

0  3 

0  1 

0  O.i 

0  10 

0  2 

0  1 


0  10 
0  6 
0    Oi 


0  1 

0  l.i 

0  1 

0  03 

0  3 

0  2 

0  4 

0  1 

0  1 

0  Oi 

0  1 

0  01 

0  ot 

0  1 


Quantities,  &c. 


containing  150 or  under, 

larger  bale  in  proportion 

100 

100 

100 

100  hides 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

bale 

bale 

small  bale 

bale  or  chest 

banel 

keg  or  jar 

ton 

bag 

pocket 

ton  boms 
ton  tips 
bag 


100  pah- 


bale  about  ,"  cwt. 

bale  about  IJ  cwt. 

package 

bo* 

hogshead  or  i)ipe 

case 

case 

barrel 

cwt.  in  bottle 

cwt.  solid 

bag 

seron 


Goods  imported. 


Per 

Kelp        -  -         -      ton 

Filling  and  weighing,  tis. 

per  ton. 

Knives       .  .   package 


Lac  dye  or  lake     -       cbest 

Lace       -         -    case  or  box 

Lacquered  ware       *    chest 

box 

Lard        .  -    bladder 

Lead  ...      ton 

Unpiling,  wharfage,   and 

shipping,  it.  8d.  per  ton. 

ore  -  .      ton 

black  -  .      ton 

white         •  -      ton 

Leather,    foreign     (tanned) 

bale 

demi      ...    bale 

loose  -  -     ,ton 

Irish  (tanned)  bale,  under 

1  cwt. 

bale,  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt. 

bale,  2  cwt.  to  4  cwt. 

small  or  middling  crate 

large  crate 

liCmons.    See  Oranges. 

Lexia    ...      ton 

Limes  .  -  barrel 

Lime  juice       .    100  gallons 

Laying  up  to  gauge,  and 

cooper's    attendance    at 

landing    and    delivery, 

form  a  separate  charge. 


Linen,  German 


loose  or  in  bags 


0    \\  chest 


0  9     0    2    cask 

1  0     0    14  case 
0    1     box  or  teg 

0  104    0  10  I  ton 


0    1     ton 
0    1     ton 


none  1  if  sliipped  within  one 
week  from  the  last  day 
of  landing. 


0    2    ton 
0    2  ;  ton 


6    0 

0  10     toa 
cwt. 

3  e'l  0  3 

4  0  I  0    4     ton 


0  lOi    0 1 
0  lOj    0 


bale 

ibale 

J  bale 

-    roll 

chest 

h  chest 

I  chest 

Russia  -  -    bale 

i   bale,    containing    10 

pieces,  or  boarded  bale 

ibale 

crash  -  -    bale 

A  bale 

I  bale 

sail  cloth       -    bolt  or  roll 

mats,  2  pieces  -    each 

Irish    -        -    case  or  bale 

box  or  bundle 

Linseed. 

cakes  -            -      ton 

Liquorice  -          -    cwt. 

root  -              -cwt. 

Mace  -  -    cwt. 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 
3«.  per  cwt. 
Madder  -  .      ton 

roots  •  -    cwt. 


Maiden  hair     • 
Manna 
Marbles 

Marble  baths     - 
mortars 

sculptured  works  of  art 
import  rate  according 
to  the  size  and  value    - 

rough.  In  case*       .    cwt. 


bale 
cwt. 

ton 
each 

ton 


blocks,  under  2  tons, 
above  2  tons 
above  10  tons 


ton 


Mastic 
Mats 
Indian 


-  cwt. 

-  100 
-   chest 

box 

from  corn  vessels,  bundle 

of  10 

Delivery  by  land,  Jd.  per 

bundle;    by  water.  Id. 

per  bundle. 

Melting  pots       •        .    cask 

Minerals  .  .    case 

Mohair  yam       -        -    cwt. 

Molasses.     See  West  India 

Dock  Clinrffes. 
Moss,  reck  or  Iceland,    ton 


Mother-o'-pearl,  shells,  ton 
or  a   consolidated  rate  of 

1S».  Cd.  per  ton  nett. 
war*  -  -  chests 


Per 
Week. 


3  0 
3  9 
5    0 


1  6 
1  0 
6    0 


1  0 

1  6 

2  0 
2  6 

5  0 

0  8i 

2  1 


0  2 
0  l.i 
0    9 


0    01 
0     1 

0  14 
0  n 

0    2' 

0  4 

0  1 

0  5 

0  3 

0  2 


2    3  0 

13  0 

0    8^  0 

0    li  1 

2    6  0 

13  0 

0  Sh  0 

1  24  0 


2|  0 
9  0 
7*!  0 
li    1 


0  3 

1  6 
0  9 
0  6 

3  " 
0    3i 


^   0 
4|   0 


0 
1    0 
OlOJ  0 

5  0     0 

6  0     0 
5    0     0 


0  3 
0  2 
0    2 


6    0     0  3 

10    0     0  3 

20    0  j  0  3 

0  6  !  0  1 

1  8i   0  6 
10     0  2 


0    7i   0    1 


1  6 
3  0 
0    4 


Quantities,  &c. 


case 

barrel 

box 

chest 

case  or  box 

chest 

box 

100  bladders 


ton 
ton 
ton 

bale 
bale 
ton 

bale  under  1  cwt. 
bale  1  to  2  cwt. 
bale  2  to  4  cwt. 
small  or  middling  crate 
large  crate 

ton 


barrel 
puncheon 
hogshead 
barrel 


bale 
A  bale 
I  bale 
100  rolls 
chest 
h  chest 
J  chest 
bale 

ibale 

Ibale 

bale 

ibale 

J  bale 

100  bolts  or  rolls 

100  mats  (2  pieces) 

Ceise  or  bale 

box  or  bundle 

sample  box 

ton 

case  or  barrel 

loose,  ton 

bale  under  2  cwt. 

chest 

cask  about  1  cwt. 

ton 

bale  under  3  cwf .  2  qrs. 
bale  3  cwt.  2  qrs.   and 
under  5  cwt. 


case 

small  case 
case 


Delivered 

into  Craft, per 

Wharfage 

Ton  of  25 

and 

Palms  or  12 

Shipping. 

Cubic  Feet. 

J.    d. 

s.  d. 

3    0 

4    6 

5    0 

7    6 

10    0 

15    0 

case  or  chest  abt.  3  cwt. 

100  bundles 

chest 

box 


cask 
case 
bale 


ton,  in  bags 

100  casks  about  Rllbs. 

100  casks  about  2  cwt. 

ton 


box     1    0     0    1 
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Goods  imported. 

ll 

Rent. 

Goods  imported. 

-        _ 

Per 
Week. 

Per 

EK 

Quantities,  &c. 

''"• 

Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

s.  d. 

t.   d. 

Per 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

Per 

Munjeet,  in  bales           cwt. 

0    6 

0    O.i 

cwt. 

Orrice  root         •         -  cwt. 

0    3 

0    3 

hogshead 

or  a  consolidated  rate   of 

0    2 

tierce 

1*.  Gd.  per  cwt.  nett. 

0    1 

barrel  or  seron 

in  bundles         -        -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    0| 

cwt. 

Orsidew        -         ,  package 

1    6 

0    3 

large  case 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

0    2 

small  case 

2».  per  cwt.  nett. 

Otto  of  roses          -  package 

2    6 

7 

Musk              -            -  chest 

1    6 

0    2 

chest 

middling  package 

1    6 

J.0  4 

package 

box 

1    0 

0     1 

box 

small  package 

1    0 

i 

Myrabolans          •       -  cwt. 

2    14 

0    Oi 
0    0^ 

cwt. 

Oxen        •            .         -  each 

10    0 

Myrrh            •               -  cwt. 

0    6 

cwt. 

Paddy,  in  bulk        -  quarter 

0  10 

0    1 

quarter 

Nails                    •          -  cwt. 

0    3 

0    OA  barrel  or  Dag                      i 

Paper           -         -      \  cwt. 

0    6 

0  10 

ton 

Nankeen           -            -  chest 

1    3 

0    1 

chest 

Pearl  barley            .      -  keg 

0    3 

0   Oi 

keg 

Natron,  loose         -        -  ton 

3    6 

0    3 

ton 

barrel 

0    6 

0    OJ 

barrel 

Filling  and  weighing,  is. 

Peas            -  tierce  or  barrel 

0    9 

0    1^ 

tierce  or  bairel 

per  ton. 

bag 

0    44 

2    6 

100  bags 

Nutmess            -           -  cwt. 

0    6 

0  10 

ton 

Pepper  (unsifted)           -  ton 

3    0^ 

0    6 

ton 

or   a  consolidated  rate  of 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

\s.  Cd.  per  cwt.  nett. 

9rf.  ppr  cwt.  nett ;   or  of 
2i.  3(/.  per  cwt.  nett,  in- 

Nuts              -           -  bushel 

0    21 

0    4| 

4    0 

100  sacks 

barrel 

0    1 

barrel 

cluding  ordinary  sifting 

bag  or  sack 

0    4^ 

2    0 

100  bags 

and  bagging 

.     . 

0    1 

bag  of  317  lbs.  nett 
ton 

castania          •        -  bushel 

0    2i 

1    0 

100  bushels 

long  or  Cayenne        -  cwt. 

0    6 

0    7 

Nux  vomica          -        -  cwt 

0    4^ 

0    OJ 

cwt. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of- 

Oakum               -            -    ton 

5    0 

0    4 

ton 

U.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Oatmeal,  about  2^  cwt.,  in- 

Piano-fortes       -         -  each 

4    6 

0    6 

each 

cluding  delivery      -  ton 

4    9 

0    2i 

ton,  if  not  cleared  within 

Piccaba             -            -   cwt. 

0    6 

0    4 

ton 

Weighing  for  delivery.  Id. 

14   days    of   breaking 

Pickles            -  dozen  bottles 

0    2i 

0  04 

0    Oi 

dozen  bottles 

per  sack  or  barrel. 

bulk. 

in  barrels                 -  gallon 

0  r 

barrel 

Ochre          -           -        -   Ion 

3    9 

0    4 

ton 

large  bottles  or  jars. 

Oil,  bay           -               -  cask 

1    0 

0    1 

cask 

under  2  gallons  -  gallon 
2  and  under  5  do.,  gallon 

0    li 

0    Oi 

bottle  or  jar 
bottle  or  jar 

castor             -         -  cwt. 

0    6 

0    3 

puncheon  or  hhd. 

0     1 

0    Ok 

1    3 

ton,  in  jars  or  duppers 

5  and  upwards    -  gallon 

0    0| 

0  of 

bottle  or  jar 

0    2 

tierce 

Pictures,    large  bale  or  case 

4    6 

0    6 

large  bale  or  case 
middling  bale  or  case 
small  bale  or  case 

0     1 

barrel  under  2  cwt. 

middling  bale  or  case 
small  bale  or  case 

3    0 

0    4 

0    Oi 

barrel  above  2  cwt. 

1     6 

0    3 

case  12  bottles 

Piece  goods         -          -  bale 

1    3 

0  n 

bale 

chemical,  1  cwt.  and  up- 

Pill  boxes               -  large  vat 

4    6 

0    6^ 

large  vat 

wards        -        -  package 

2    0 

0    4 

large  case 

small  vat 

3    0 

0    4 

small  vat 

under  1  cwt.    -  package 

1    6 

0    2 

small  case 

Pimento         -               -  cwt. 
or  a  consolidated  rate. 

0    6 

0    6 

ton 

in  bags       -  U.  --id.  cwt. 

in  casks      -  Is.  6d.  cwt. 

Pink  root             .         -  cwt. 

Per  Tun  of  252  Imp.  Gals. 

0    2 

bale 

0    6 

Olive  ' 

Fish. 

Newfound- 

Pitch           -           -        .  ton 

2    6 

3    0 

100  barrels 

in 

land. 

Plaster  of  Paris               -  ton 

3    0 

0    2 

ton 

Casks. 

s.  d. 

Plums,  Portugal,    in  boxes. 

Landing,   wharfage,    and 

».    d. 

1.   d. 

dozen 
Porcelain           -           -  case 

0  9 

1  6 

I    0 
0    3 

100  boxes 
case 

laying  up  to  gauge 
Cooper's  attendance,  if  de- 
livered  from  the  quay  - 

4    6 
2    0 

3    0 
2    0 

3    0 
2    0 

small  case 
Potatoes              -           -  ton 
Potash.    See  Ashe». 

1    0 
3    6 

0    2 
0    3 

small  case 
ton 

Searching  and  filling  up 

Preserves, 

(if  done) 
Loading  or  housing 

1    0 
1    6 

1    0 
1    6 

1    0 
1    2 

under  28  lbs.        -  package 
28  to  112  lbs.       -package 
1  cwt.  &  upwards,  package 
or  a  consolidated  rate. 

0    3 
0    6 

tool 

cwt. 

Cooper's     attendance     at 
housing,  and  at  delivery 

0    6 

from  the  vault 
Unhousing  and  loading  - 

1    0 
1    6 

1    0 
1    6 

I    0 

1    6 

under  28  lbs.  package,  6d. 
28  to  112  lbs.      do.       Is. 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

shipping 
Rent  per  week         -        - 

4    6 
0    6 

3    0 
0    4 

3    0 
0    4 

1121bs.  and  upwards, 
package,Ls.percwt.  nett. 

Unhsg 
and 
Ldng. 

0    6' 
0    3 
0    2 
0    2 

Rent 

JV.B.  —Fourteen  days 

,.?^'', 

allowed  from  final  day  of 
landing  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  rent ; 
but  the  Company  are  at 
liberty  to  house  6  days 
after  gauging,  unless  de- 
tained by  written  order 
previously. 

Kent  on  the  quantity  re- 
maining will  be  charged 
from  the  day  of  the  vessel 

Prunes  or  French  plums, 
about  8  cwt.,  hhd.  or  pun. 
5  to  7  cwt.            -      barrel 
2  to  5  cwt.            -  i  barrel 
under  2  cwt.        -  J  barrel 

1    6 
1    0 
0    9 
0    6 

Week. 
*.     d. 
0    2 
0     14 
0     1 
4    2 

hhd.  or  pun. 
barrel 
*  barrel 
100 

about  1  cwt.,  containing 
boxes  or  cartoons  -  case 

0    6 

0    2 

0    1 

case 

about  50  lbs.              -  box 

0    2 

0    6 

1    3 

100 

about  28  lbs.         -  J  chest 

0  n 

score 
0     6 

1    0 

100 

breaking  bulk. 

score 

Prussiate  of  potash        -  ton 

4    6 

Rent 
0    4 

ton 

Jmpt. 
Rate. 

Rent 
^Flek. 

olive,  in  Jars ; 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Puree             -              -  chest 

0    6 

0    1 

chest 
ton 

common  jars         -  cwt. 

sii 

0    3 

common  jar 

Pyrolignateoflead        -ton 

5    0 

0    5 

4  jars          .           -  cwt. 
large  jars       -        -  cwt. 

0    2 

4  jar 

Quassia             -            -  cwt. 
Quicksilver,  in  bottles,  bott. 

0    6 

0   OJ 
0   Oi 
0   04 

0    6 

0    6 

large  jar 

0    3 

bottle 

cases      containing      30 

containing  1  skin      -  case 

0    6 

quart  bottles       -  case 
salad,    i    chest     of      30 

1    0 

0    3i 

score  cases 

Quills           -         -        -    vat 

4    6 

0    4 

vat 

small  vat 

3    0 

0    3 

small  vat 
hogshead  or  barrel . 

bottles 

0    6 

0    2i 

score  J  chests 

hogshead  or  barrel 

1    6 

0    3 

palm  and   cocoa  nut,  ton 

3    9 

0    4 

ton 

case 

2    0 

0    3 

in  large  casks,  for  every 

bale 

0    6 

0    2 

bale 

cwt.  above  30  cwt. 

0    9 

Quinine,  sulphate    of,  con- 

seed             -               -  tun 

6    0 

0    6 

tun 

taining  about  3  quarts,  case 

0    9 

0    1 

Oil  cike.   See  Limeed  Caket. 

Radix  contrayervae      -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    2 

case 

Olihanuni.  See  Gti?n,  in  cases 

senekaa         -           -  barrel 

0    6 

0    04 
0    3 

barrel 

or  chests. 

Rags  or  old  ropes          -  ton 

3    0 

Olives,  about  12  galls.  ^  brl. 
-        23  H    '  kei 

0    4 
0    3 

0    1 
0    (U 
0    0| 

J  barrel 
I  barrel 

0    2i 

keg 

Unhsg 

Rent 

about  6  quarts  small  keg, 
score 

1    6 

0    2 

score 

and 
Ldng. 
0    % 

V^eek 

butt 

3  pint  jars        -        -  score 

0    9 

0    1 

score 

Raisins,  12  to  20  cwt.,   butt 

3    0 

0    4 
0    3 
0    2 

in  larger  packages,  gallon 

0    01 

0    3 
0    2 

tierce 

barrel,  30  gallons 

9  to  12  cwt.                -  pipe 
5  to  9  cwt.             .  carotel 

2    3 
1    6 

0    6 
0    4 

pipe 
carotel 

Onions           -           -  bushel 

0    6 

0     1 
0     1 

J  barrel 
basket  or  barrel 

2cwt.2qrs.to4cwt.2qrs. 
barrel 

0    9 

0    2 

0    01 

barrel 

Opium              -           -  cwt. 

OlOi 

0    li 

chest  undei  3  cwt. 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  to  2  cwt.  2  qr. 

0    2 

0    OJ 
2    o' 

i  barrel 

loo 

Oranges  and  lemons,     chest 

0    71 

0  r 

chest 

*  barrel 
under  Ic  wt.  2  qrs.,  J  barrel 
Weighing  do.  Is.  score. 

0    6 

box 

0    5^ 

nt 

box 

0    3 

0        0; 

Oranges,  in  cases              case 

1    o' 

case 

Orange  buds         -        -  cwt. 
'  Orchella  weed        -      -  cwt. 

0    4i 
0    5J 

0    2^ 
0    3 
0    1 

tierce 
hogsheaa 

Cape,  casks  under  3  cwt., 

cask 

3  cwt  to  5  cwt.,  cask 

0    9 

I  1    fi 

0   Ojlcask                 fl 
0    2*1  100                   fl 

Orpiment          .           -    ton 

1  5    0 

0    4 

ton 

boxes,  about  60  lbs.,  score 

3    0 

1    8  ' 

1 
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Goods  imported. 

u 

M 
11 

Rent. 

Cioods  imported. 

1^' 

1 

Per 
Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

t.    d. 

«.  (/. 

I.    d. 

Per 

^^ 

».    d.    '■    d.\ 

Per 

laisins  —  continued. 

Skins  —  ccmiimted. 

Dsnia  and  Valencia,  boxes, 

Wt  is'hing  do.  Hd.  score. 
i  a  a  i  lioxes        -  score 
frails  or  baskets    -  score 
Weighing  do.  6(/.  score. 
J  and  i  frails  or  baskets. 

Weighing  do.  id.  score. 
Malaga,  boxes           -  score 

2    6 

0    6 

1    3 

100 

Mogadore,    dry   salted, 

loose          -        -  dozen 

cat  or  fitch,  cask  or  case 

0  3 

1  6 

0    Oi 
0    3 

dozen 
cask  or  case 

1    6 

1    8 

1  0 

2  0 

0    6 
0    5 

0    4 
0    6 

1    0 

1    0 

1    0 
1    0 

100 
lUO 

100 
100 

chinchilli,  bale,   cask,  or 

case 

deer,    pun.,  hhd.,  or  bale 

case  or  pack 

bundle 

dog  fish            .         -  bale 

elk,  loose           -          -  120 

furs,  large  bale,  case,  or 

cask 

middling  bale,  case,  or 

cask 

small  bale,  case,  or  cask 

1    6 
1    6 
1    0 
0    9 
0    9 
3    0 

0    3 
0    2 
0    X 

0    4 

bale,  cask,  or  case 

pun.,  hhd.,  or  bale 

case  or  pack 

bundle 

bale 

120 

J  and  ^  boxes        -  score 
Weighing  do.  8d.  score. 
Smyrna,  drums         -  score 
Weighing  do.  lOrf.  score 
i  and  i  drums     -  score 
VV'eighing  do.  dd.  score. 

1  6 

2  6 
1    6 

0    6 
0    6 
0    C, 

0  10  100 

1  0  i  100 
1    0  !  100 

1    C 

1    0 

0    9 

0    6 

0    3 
0    2 

large  bale,  case,  or  cask 

middling  ditto 
small  ditto 

Rent 

goat,  Trieste,   bale  about 
8  cwt. 

2    0 

0    3 

bale 

U^eek. 

Hamburgh,  bale  of  100 
skins  and  under 

1    0 

0    1 

bale 
bale 

batania  extract         -  cwt. 

0    9 

0     1 

cwt. 

bale  above  100  skins 

1    6 

0    14 

root              •              •  cwt. 
.hubarb           -           -  cwt. 

OlO-i 
OlOi 

0    0^ 
0  10 

cwt. 
ton 

Mogadore,     above    100 
skins         .        -  bale 

1    6 

0    i 

120  skins 

A    consolidated    rate    on 

above  60  to  100  skins. 

0    2 

120  skins 

East    India,     including 

bale 

0    9 

also  starting  into  bulk, 
taring,    repairing,     re- 
taring,    refilling,    nail- 
ing down,   reweighing. 

above  30  to  60  skins, 

bale 

of  30  and  under,  bale 

0    6 
0    3 

0    2 
0    2 

120  skins 
120  skins 
120  skins 

loose        -          -  dozen 

0    i 

0    3 

and  piling  away,  of  bs- 
per  chest, 
.ice       -           -           .  cwt. 

0    '1\ 

0    4 

ton 

hare  and  coney,  500  skins, 

bale 

under  500  skins,    bale 

1    6 
1    0 

0    3 

0    2 

bale 
bale 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of, 

large  cask 

2    0 

0    6 

large  cask 
middling  cask 
small  cask 

in  casks    -    13*.  id.  ton 

' 

middling  cask 

1    6 

0    4 

in  bags      -    10*.  6rf.  ton 

small  cask 

1    0 

0    3 

kangaroo        .       -  dozen 

0  04 

0    2 

bale 

cwt. 

0    9 

0    2 

cask  or  case 

kid  or  lamb,  hhd.,  pun., 
or  bale 

.osin              -               -  ton 

2    6 

0    6 

ton, louse 

1    6 

0    3 

hhd.,  pun.,  or  bale 

3    0 

100  barrels 

tierce 

1    0 

0    2 

tierce 

.ues            -                -  bale 
^                             4  bale 

1    6 

1     0 

0    3 
0     IJ 

bale 
ibale 

barrel 
large  bundle 

0  6 

1  0 

0     J 
0    2 
0    1 

barrel 

large  bundle 
ordinary  bundle 

.ushea              -           -  load 

1    6 

0    3 

load 

ordinary  bundle 
small  bundle 

0    9 

for  polishing         •  bundle 

0    U 

1     0 

100  bundles 

0    6 

0    1 

small  bundle 

ac  Saturni                  -  cwt. 

0    3 

0    3 

chest 

lamb,  Hamburgh  or  Co- 

aft'ron               -            -  cwt. 

2    0 

0    2 

bale  or  case 

penhagen,     under    200 

0    1 

bale 
bale 

afflower               -        -   ton 

6    0 

0    6 

ton 

skins              -          -  bale 

1    0 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

above  200  skins,    bale 

1    6 

0    14 

\U.  6rf.  per  ton nett. 
ago         -           -         -  cwt. 
al  ammoniac               -    ton 

0    6 
5    0 

0    6 
0    6 

ton 

ton 

leopard,    lion,   and  tiger, 

each 

nutria       •       -  hogshead 

0  li 

1  6 

0    04 
0    4' 

each 

hogshead 

barrel 

•alop           -            -  package 

1    6 

0    2 

p  ckage 

barrel 

X    0 

0    1 

altpetre            -             -  ton 
■alts               -                 -  cwt. 

5    0 
0    3 

0    3 
0    4 

ton 
ton 

about  150  dozen  skins, 
bale 

1    6 

U    4 

bale  of  150  dozen 

.amples  which  are  by  law 
exempted  from  duty,  free. 

about  100  dozen  skins, 
bale 

1    0 

0    3 

bale  of  100  dozen 

;aphora         .         -package 
larsapaxilla        -        -  cwt. 

0  6 

1  6 

0    1 
0     1 

package 

about  50  dozen  skins, 
bale 

0    9 

0    2 

bale  of  .50  dozen 

0    10 

100  bundles 

opossum,  about  50  skins, 

bundle 

or  a    consolidated  rate  of 

bundle 

0    6 

0    1 

is.  (id.  per  cwt.  nett. 
Keweighing    bales  4  cwt. 

Quebec  or  Hudson's  Bay, 

case,  bale,  or  puncheon 

large  bundle 

,                 ordinary  bundle 

small  bundle  or  keg 

1    6 

0    3 

case,  bale,  or  puncheon 

and     upwards      \s.  6d. 

per  bale. 

under  4  cwt.,  U. 

1    0 
0    9 
0    6 

0    2 
0    1 
0    1 

large  bundle 
ordinary  bundle 
small  bundle  or  keg 

scaleboards     -  100  bundles 

3    0 

0    4 

100  bundles 

seal               -               -  pipe 

2    0 

0    3 

pipe 

puncheon  or  hogshead 

12" 
120 
120 
120 
120 

5Cammony          -         -  cwt. 
ieed,    agricultural    (or  not 

3    0 

0    Oi 

drum 

puncheon  or  hogshead 
barrel 

1    6 
1     0 

0    2 
0    1 

otherwise  rated). 

loose              -           -  120 

1    6 

0    3 

in  bags           -          -  ton 

3    9 

0    .T. 
0    3 

0  o: 

ton 

South  Seas,  wigs    •  120 

1    9 

0    6 

in  casks            -        -  ton 

4    6 

ton 

middlings             -  120 

1    9 

0    4 

<eed  lac             -            -  cwt. 

0    9 

cwt. 

smalls  and  pups  -  120 

1    6 

0    3 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

Greenland,  loose    -  120 

1    6 

0    2 

2«.  per  cwt.  nett. 

sheep,  Hamburgh        bale 

1    6 

0    2 

bale 

.enna               -              -  cwt. 

0    6 

0  n 

0    It 

ton 

sheep  or  goat. 

bale 

5hawU     -  small  box  or  bale 

2    0 

small  box  or  bale 

Cape     -  bale,  100  skins 

2    0 

0    2 

large  box  or  bale 

3    0 

0    2' 

large  box  or  bale 

75  skins 

1    6 

R    \^ 

bale 
bale 
bale 

5haya   root,    press-packed. 

50  skins 

1    0 

0    1 

ton 

4    0 

0    4 

ton 

25  skins 

0    6 

0  04 

Shellac           -               -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    Oi 

cwt. 

loose,  dry         -  dozen 

0    3 

0    3 

120 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

salted        -        •  dozen 

9    i- 

0    4 

120 
120 

2*.  per  cwt.  nett. 

India,  loose            -  120 

1    0 

0    2 

Ships'    stores     warehoused, 

about  4  cwt.  large 

bale 

consolidated  rate,  2  cwt. 

bale 

2    0 

0    3 

and  upwards              -  cwt. 

1    6 

0    1 

package 

small  calf,  Russia, 

bundle 

under  2  cwt.    -  package 

1    0 

0    OA 

0  o| 

package 

100  skins,  bundle 

0    9 

S    3 

under  28  lbs.    -  package 

0    6 

package 

swan,  bale  contg.150  skins 

1    6 
1    0 

0    2 

bale 
bale 

if  liquids                 -  gallon 

0    1 

0    ^ 

tun 

100  skins 

0    1 

Shot         -           -            -  ton 

3    0 

0   H 

0     2 

ton 

Vicienia,  loose            -  120 

1    6 

0    3 

liiO 

Shurf           .           -        -ton 

.5    0 

'  ton 

Smalts        -           -         -  ton 

5    0 

0    5 

ton 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown,      cwt. 

1    0 

0    2 

bale  above  2  cwt. 

Snake  root         -           -  cwt. 

0104 

0    1 

4  bale  or  barrel 

0    li 

bale  under  2  cwt. 

0    2 

tierce 

manufactured,  1  cwt.  and 

1 

0    2 

bale 

upwards     -  bale  or  case 

1     6 

0  n 

bale  or  case 

0    3 

hogshead 

under  1  cwt.,  small  bale 

1 

Soap          .         .            -  cwt. 

0    6 

0     1 

case  under  6  cwt. 

or  case 

1    0 

0    l.i 

small  bale  or  case 

3    0 

0    4 

ton 

waste,  4cwt.  &  upwards. 

i 

Soy            .*         .         .  chest 
in  casks                  •  gallon 

0    1 

0    2 

chest 

bale 

2    6 

0    1 

Uale 

0    1 

0    5 

puncheon 
hogshead 

2  and  under  4  cwt.  bale 

2    0 

0    1 

bale 

0    3 

1  and  under  2  cwt.  bale 

0    9 

0    OJ  bale 
0    1  1  case 

0    2 

kit  or  barrel 

ISilk  ribands         -         -  case 

2    0 

Spectacles         .           -  case 

1    0 

0    1 

case 

bkini,   calf  or    kip,  4  cwt. 

Spelter            -                -    ton 

3    0 

0    1 

ton 

and  upwards          -  bale 

1    6 

0    li  bale 

Wharfage   and    shipping. 

0    2 

ton, in  casks 

about  2  cwt. 

2«.  per  ton,  when  piled 
on  the  quay. 

middling  bale 
small  bale 

1    0 

0    04  middling  bale 
0    0^  small  bale 

I2qrs. 

0    9 

Sponge            -             -  cwt. 

0    9 

0    2 

case  or  bale  under  1  cwt. 

salted,  wet           -  dozen 

0    4.5 
0    3 

0    4 

1  120 

0    3 

large  case  or  cask 

loose,  dry              -  dozen 
.  dr>  sailed             -  dozen 
Weighing  and  loading,  Irf. 

0    0\ 

1  dozen 

Squills                -               -  ton 
dried,  about  4  cwt.  -  case 

5    0 

0    3 

ton 

0    4 

0    4 

120  skins 

1    6 

0    1} 

lase 

1 

about  2  cwt.          -  case 

1    0 

0    1 

case 

per  dozen  each  charge. 

1 

in  bags                   •  cwt. 

0    6 

0    Oi 

bag 
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Goods  imported. 

II 

Rent. 

Goods  imported. 

Kent. 

Per 

Week 

EaS 

Per 
Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

BX 

QuantiUes,  &c. 

Per 

«. 

d. 

Per 

Per 

t.    d. 

t.     d. 

Per 

Starch       ■       -             -   ton 

5 

0 

0 

6 

ton 

Vanelloes,   case  or  canister 

1     6 

0    IJ 
0     6 

case  or  canister 

Steel           •           .        -    ton 

4 

6 

0 

2 

ton 

Verdigris           -           -    ton 

5    0 

ton 

Stick  lac           -             -  cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

Oi 

cwt. 

Vermilion              -        -  cwt. 

2    4.i 

0    10 

ton 

or  a    consolidated  rate  of 

Vermicelli,  case  under  1  c  w  t. 

2f .  per  cwt.  nett. 
Sticks,  walking           -  1,000 

cwt. 

1    0 

0    Oi 
0     1 

box  under  56  lbs. 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1,000 

1  to  2  cwt.          -        -  case 

1    0 

case  under  2  cwt. 

Stock  fish.     See  Fish. 

2  cwt.  and  upwards,  cwt. 

0    6 

0    2 

case  2  and  under  4  cwt. 

Stone,  burr          -         •  each 

0 

n 

0 

9 

100 

0    4 

case  4  and  under  6  cwt. 

emery             -               -  ton 

3 

e' 

0 

1 

ton 

0    C 

case  G  cwt.  and  upwards 

Filling  and  weighing,  2t. 

per  ton. 
litnographic        •       -  ton 

Vinegar,  pun.  of  100  galls, 
hogshead 

2    1 
1    2 

0    4 
0    2 

puncheon 
hogshead 

5 

0 

0 

6 

ton 

tierce  or  barrel 

1    0 

0    2 

tierce  or  barrel 

pumice             •           -  ton 

7 

6 

0 

8 

ton 

icask 

0    6 

0    IJ 

icask- 

0 

4 

ton  in  bricks 

Cooper's      attendance    in 
addition.  See  Wines  and 

Turkey         •            •  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

li 

cask  3  to  5  cwt. 

i"  'm 

Straw,  manufactured. 

Spirits. 
If  housed,  including    at- 

aI 

under  1  cwt.           -  case 

0 

8 

0 

case 

vl 

1  and   under  2  cwt.  case 

1 

0 

0 

1 

case 

tendance     at     delivery, 

%l 

2         —          3  cwt.  case 

1 

6 

0 

li 

case 

puncheon  is. ;  hhd.  1». 

£1 

3         —          4  cwt.  case 

1 

9 

0 

2 

case 

6(f.  ;  tierce  Is. 

■1 

4  cwt.  and  upwards,  case 

2 

0 

0 

2 

case 

Walnuts       -          -    bushel 

0   2i 

4    0 

100  sacks                    SI 

unmanufactured. 

2    0 

100  bags                      WM 

1  to  2  cwt.     -        -  case 

1 

0 

0 

2 

case 

Water,  mineral,  doz.  bottles 

0    3 

0    Oi 

dozen  bottles              V| 

2  to  3  cwt.        -      -  case 

1 

6 

0 

3 

case 

Wax               -                -    ton 

.5    0 

0    6 

ton                                HI 

3  cwt.  and  upwards,  case 

2 

0 

0 

4 

ease 

,.,  pealing                  .        cwt. 

0    9 

0     1 

Mi 

Sugar,  in  casks             -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

5 

ton 

Weld               .               -    ton 

7    6 

0    9 

ton                               '^l 

in  chests,  5  cw^and  above. 

Whalebone                    -    ton 

7    6 

0    4 

ton                                '  41 

or  in  baskets  of  any  size, 

Whale  fins       •            .    ton 

7     6 

0    G 

ton                   n 

cwt. 
chests,  mats,  or  bags  under 

0 

3 

0 

5 

ton 

]| 

-*■ 

5  cwt.          -            -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

ton 

Landing, 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of — 

Wharfage, 

Rent 

in  casks,  8;/.  cwt.  nett  ; 

Housing,  and 

per  100 

in  chests,    6  cwt.    and 
above,  or  in   baskets  of 

Delivering. 

%%r 

any  size,  Id.  cwt.  nett ; 

In  a 

In  a 

in  chests,  mats,  or  baijs. 

Ship. 

Barge 

under  5  cwt.,  6d.  cwt. 

Wheat,  &c. 

s.    d. 

t.    d. 

1.  f} 

nett. 

0 
5 

P 

0 
0 

f 

Seed,  heavy  grain,  &c.  qr. 

0    9 

0    6 

4     9 

Kent    com- 

candy           -              -cwt. 

cwt. 

Oats,  light  grain,  &c.  qr. 

0    8 

0    6 

3  10 

mences    from 

Sulphate  of  zinc             -ton 

ton 

,.d. 

the    last     day 
Risk     froni 

Sumach              -             .  ton 

3 

9 

0 
0 

2 
3 

ton 

Filling  and  porterage 

Tallow,  in  casks             -  ton 

3 

6 

ton 

at  landing,          qr.  0  2 

if  sold  from   the  landing 

2 

4 

Ditto  at  delivi*y,  qr.  0  2 

fire      for     ac 

scale  to  the  importer,  ton 

Turning   each    time 

count  of  pro- 
prietors. 

also  to  the  buyer,    -  ton 

1 

2 

Three    working    days 

100  qrs.  2  6 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and 

from     the    last    day    of 

Screening,     100  qrs.  6  5 

shipping,  2«.  6c/.  per  ton. 
Wharfage  Hnd    shipping, 

weighing  at  the  landing 

One    turning    to    be 

scale,  will  be  allowed  to 

charged  on  screen- 

2*. 4</.  per  ton.        '     ^ 

clear     tallow   from    the 
quays  ;  no  rent   will  be 
charged  for  that  period, 
if  so  cleared  :   when  not 
so  cleared,  rent  will  be 
charged      from      vessel 

ing. 
Transferring 

100  sacks  0  6 
Peeling    over    heavy 

grain               -    qr.  0  5 
Ditto  light          -     qr.  0  4\ 
If  imported  in  bags, 

an  additional  charge 

of  id.  per  bag,  for 

in  skins           -           -  ton 

3 

9 

0 

3 

breaking  bulk. 

Mediterranean,  Cape,   or 

American,  packages  un- 
der 5  cwt.             -       ton 

Tamarinds.     See  Preserves. 

5 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

f 

2 

Oi 
0 

1 

package  under  3  cwt. 
package  above  3  cwt. 

bale 
barrel 
100  barrels 

cutting    open    and 
shooting  out. 
Col'ecting         empty 
bags  and   packing 
into  bundles,  bdle.  0  1 

Tapes              .               -  bale 

1 

6 

1  apioca              -            -  cwt. 
Tar       -  barrel  of  32  gallons 

0 
0 

1' 

Loading  or  shipping, 

l.dle.  0  1 

Tares             -            -  quarter 
Working  out  and  deliver- 

1 

0 

quarter 

Working  out  and  deliver- 

ing mto  craft,   3c/,   per 
quarter. 

ing  into  craft,  3d.  per  qr. 

Terra  japonica                -  ton 

sienna               .            -  ton 

verde        -          -       -  ton 

5 
5 
.5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
3 

ton 
ton 
ton 



umbra  and  Pozzolani,  ton 

3 

6 

0 

3 

ton 

Impt. 
Rate. 

Rent 

Weighing      Pozzolani    on 

,J'^\ 

Quantities,  &c. 

board.  Is.  per  ton. 
Thread              -             -  bale 

Week. 

1 

6 

0 

2 

bale 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Timber.    See  Wood. 

^Vhetstones             *  •    c%vt. 

0    3 

0     li 

cask  3  to  5  cwt. 

Tin           -            .           -  ton 

4 

0 

0 

2 

ton 

0    Oj 

case  or  cask  I  cwt. 

ore           -           -         -  ton 

5 

0 

0 

4 

ton 

Whi,ks  for  brooms. 

Tobacco.a  consolidated  rate. 

100  bundles 

3    0 

0    3 

100  bundles 

see  page  494. 

loose       •          .        1,000 

3    0 

0    4 

1,000 

Tongues,  about  2  doz.,  bale 

0 

6 

0 

1 

bale 

bale 

1  10^ 

0    3 

hale 

loose             -            -  dozen 

0 

3 

n 

'•'i 

dozen 

i  bale 

1    0 

0    li 

ibale 
Ihale 

3  cwt.            -        -  tierce 

0 

H 

0 

1 

tierce 

•V  bale 

0    9 

0    1 

1  to  2  cwt.            -     cask 

0 

6 

0 

Oi 

cask  1  to  2  cwt. 

one  eighth  of  a  bale 

0    6 

0    Oi 

one  eighth  of  a  bale    . 

Tonquin  beans             -  chest 

1 

6 

0 

li 

chest 

manufactu-ed           -    100 

1    6 

0    2 

100 

in  casks        -             .    cwt. 

0 

0 

1 

cwt. 

Wine  in   casks,  see  cSnsoli- 

J 

Tortoiseshell                -    cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

case 

datedrate,  p.49t. 

X 

or    a  consolidated  rate  of 

0 

1 

cwt.  in  casks 

incases,  seep.  494. 

4».  6f/.  per  cwt.  nett. 
Tow,  inhales              -  cwt. 

Wire,  iron         .          .    cwt. 

Vsi 

0    Oi 
0    0| 

cvt.                               f 

0 

4i 

0 

1 

bale  4  cwt.  and  under 

plated  or  gilt           .    cwt. 

cwt. 

0 

li 

t>ale  above  4  and  under 
6  cwt. 

Woad.     See  Weld. 

Wool,     sheep     or      lamb, 

0 

2 

bale  6  cwt.  and  upwards 

German     -               -    cwt. 

0   4i 

9  9^ 

bale  undcT  '  rvrt. 

Toys        .   large  case  or  vat 

4 

6 

0 

6 

large  case  or  vat 

or  a  consolidated   rate  of 

0     1 

bale  3  to  4  cwt. 

middling  case  or  vat 

3 

0 

0 

4 

middling  case  or  vat 

5s.    per   bale   of  about 

0    l.J 

bald  Jo  6  owt. 

bale  6  cwt.  and  upward 

small  case  or  vat 

2 

0 

0 

3 

small  case  or  vac 

4  cwt. 

0    2 

Trees,  live  plants,  &c. 

Unhousing  or   loading  bv 

large  case 

1 

6 

0 

1 

large  rase 

land     or      water,     and 

small  case 

1 

0 

0 

1 

small  case 

mending     at     delivery, 

Turmeric           -          -  cwt. 

0 

3 

0 

.5 

ton 

when     charged      under 

or  a  consolidated    rate  of 

0 

Oi 

chest  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

consolidated     rate,    per 
bale  of  about  4  cwt..  Is. 

Is.  per  cwt.  nett. 

Turpentine         -            -  ton 

2 

6 

3 

6 

100  lierrcs 

Australian    -          -    cwt. 

0  4i 

0  03 

0     1 

bale  under  3  cwt. 

Delivery  bv  land  or  water. 

3 

0 

100  barrels 

or  a  consolidated  rate    of 

bale  3  to  4  cwt. 

U.  Sd.  per  ton. 

.5 

n 

100  casks,  from  France 

4j.  per  bale  of  about  2', 

0     1', 

bale  4  to  fi  cwt. 

Twine             -             .  cwt. 

0 

4^ 

0 

1 

mat  or  bundle 

cwt ,  including  landing. 

0    2 

bale  G  cwt.  and  upward 

Valerian             .            -  bale 

1 

a'  0 

2 

bale 

wharfige,  housing,  and 
12  weeks'  rent  from  the 

Valonia        -           -         -ton 

4 

6  1  0 

3 

m 

Filling  and  weighing,  2s. 

1 

date  of  the  ship  breaking 

^1 

per  ton. 

buk,    landing    w.ithls, 

I 

■ 
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Goods  imported. 

Is 

1                        Rant. 

Goods  imported. 

u 

Rent. 

1    Per 
Week. 

Per   ( 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 

Pert.    d. 

*.    d. 

Per 

*.    d. 

Per 

\  '  —  corUinued. 

Wood  -  conlinued. 

-Tiginal  warrants,  certi 

L'nhousmg     or     unpiling. 

State  of  damage,  or  sur- 

wharfage, and  shipping. 

vey  alter  landing,  mend- 

2». brf.  per  ton. 

ing   at   landing,   taring, 

or  a    consolidated  rate  of 

lotting,    sampling,    un- 

6s.  6d.  i>er  ton.  If  under 

ipiling    for  show,   show- 
img,  repiling,   mending. 

coTer,  7s.  per  ton. 

Braziletto        -            -    ton 

5    6 

0    2 

ton 

;jid  filling  in,  reweigh- 

Brazil  wood,  small    -    ton 

5    6 

0    2 

ton 

ig,  and  any  other  usual 

Fustic,  young              -     ton 

5    6 

0    3 

operation  performed  by 

Nicaragua,  small       -    ton 

5    6 

0    2 

ion 

;)rder  of  the  importer. 

Sandal                -          -    ton 

5    6 

0    3 

ton 

ihousing  and  loading  by 

.Sassafras         -            -     ton 

5    6 

0    5 

ton 

and,  or  direct  into  ship 

Sapan            -              -     ton 

5     6 

0    2 

ton 

i)r  lighter,  and  mending. 

or  a  consolidated  rate  of 

W.    per   bale   of    about 

8*.  per  ton. 

iUwt. 

Jaccaranda    -        -    > 

Us'              -                      -      CWt. 

0    6 

0     i 

0    2 

bale  about  2  cwt. 
bale  above  2  cwt. 

Mahogany        -      - 
Maple            - 

lair  or  beards     >    cwt. 

0  10^ 

0    2 

-ase 

Rosewood 

anish             -         -     cwt. 

0   4^ 

e   1 

aale  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

Satin 

.1   consolidated  rate  of 

0    04 

Dale  about  2  cw  t. 

Tulip 

J.     pir    bale    of   about 

0   o] 

jale  about  1  cwt. 

Zfcbra          -              .      /'"" 

3    0 

0    li 

ton 

;  twt.,  and  3s.  per'half 

Bird's-eye 

0    1 

on,  after   I  year   from 

.die,  including  the  same 

Cedar      and    other 

vesse  Ibreaking  bulk. 

.).ei;iiions  as  to  Austra- 

woods       cha,  ged 

,'i,i  wool. 

with  duty,  or  sold 

hnuiini;,  &c.,    6(/.    per 

at           -              -    > 

ale.  1'/.  per  half  bale. 

or  a   consolidated  rate  of 

-    cwt. 

0    ii 

0    3     I 

ale 

7s.  i)er  ton. 

..ih.     See  Clut/i. 

Rummaging      mahogany 

consolidated  rate 

timber,   or    other    mea- 

L>, deals,  &c.  sue 

sured  woods,  Is.  ))er  ton 
Delivering      into     decked 

. 

vessels,  6(i.  per  ton  extra 

Yarn,   in  vati  not  above  20  1             1 

,i-o-e 

t 

on  ;  if  under  cover,  IJrf. 

cwt.            -         -        ton  'sol 

0    4     toi                                         1 

,,„,„„[  ". 

per  ton 

above  20  cwt.            -     ton 

5    3 

0    4     t 

Cl 

u/«ood 

] 

Black   ebony,  from    the 

additional  for  every  cwt. 

0    3 

'ton 

4    6 

0    1 

East  Indies,   and  lig- 

above 1  ton 

0    4i 

0    1.'    bale                                       1 

■tic,  large 

1 

num   vita-,    rent  after 

in  bales         -           -    cwt. 

3    0 

0    5"   ton                                         1 

num  vit® 

1     year    from     vesael 

Zalfres                -             -    ton 

.wood 

breaking  bulk.  Id.  per 

Zinc.    See  Speller. 

1 

aragua,  large      •> 

ton  per  week. 

' 

Consolidated  Rates  on  Wood  Goods.  —  Transferring,  One  Penny  per  Load. 

Goods  imported. 

m 

Goods  imported* 

i 

ft 
% 

Is. 

■■5  i'-^' 

■Z"^ 

■^^^'■ 

|1  j  |=S 

c-  f 

c  5 

5  '^ 

C-=  K 

^Sc= 

_^_ 

k; 

S^8 

Per 

».   d. 

«.    d. 

*.    d. 

Deck  deals.                                                         Per 

s.     d. 

s.      d.  \  t.      d. 

'.  America, 

3  in.  thick,  30  to  10  feet  long             eacl 

1      1     0 

0     6 

1    U      4 

pe               -                   .                  -      1,20 

T    24    0 

12    0 

5    0 

n        _      '  30  _  40        _                     _ 

0  10 

0    5 

s  l^ 

igshead        -               .            .        .        _ 

20    0 

10    0 

4    0 

2          _         30  _  40        —                     — 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

iirrel  or  heading            -                  -        — 

14    0 

7    0 

3    0 

3          _         20  _  .30        _                     — 

0     9  10     5 

0    3 

iirrel  logs        -                 -                -        — 

88    0 

14    0 

14    8 

2i        _         20—30        —                     — 

0    7A    0    4 

S    2i 

oul.le  barrel        -               .             .        _ 

44    0 

22    0 

7     4 

2          _         iiO  — 30        —                     — 

0    6' 

0    3 

9    I 

i  1  Quebec, 

Dunnage  boards           -                -               -     12 

5    ^    S 

6    3 

'  \  R 

pe  logs      -      -    .^  to  4  inches  thick    — 

120    0   60    0 

20    0 

Norway  timber  and  balks          -                -    loac 

'    .?,    9. 

3    6 

3    0 

.luble  pipe      -      2  —  2.4         —           — 
igle    -          -        l_l|          _ 

64    0    32    0 

10    8 

Spars  under  6  and  above  4  inches            -      12 

)    40    0 

20    0    i.>    4 

.-6    0    18    0 

2    iJ 

Kickers,  under  4  inches,  and  24  feet  long 

;)«sliead  logs     -     3  —  4             —            — 

100    0  r,o    0 

16    8 

and  upwards            -                -              -    — 

25    0 

12    6     8    4 

™ble  hogshead    2  —  2A          —           _ 
igle    -        -          1  —  IJ         —            _ 

50    0    2.5    0 
..-0    0  :15    0 

8     4 
5     8 

under  24  feet  long               -              -    — 
Handspikes            -            -                            -    — 

12    0 
6    0 

6    0      4     0 
3    0  1  2    0 

.rrellogs        -3  —  4           —           — 

88    0    44    0  '14    0 

Ufers,  under  24  feet  long        -                   •    — 

25    0 

12    6  1  8    4 

juble  barrel     -    2  -  2*          —           — 
rtgle        -            -  1  —  Ij          —           _ 

44    0    22    0      7    4 

fvom  24  to  32      —        -                -         -    — 

40    0 

20    0    13    4 

26    0    13    0      4    4 

32  feet  long  and  upwards        -             -    — 
Sparholtz  and   10  ells  to  add  one  third 

66    0 

33    0  ,20    0 

>adinglogs     -3  —  4            —           — 

88    0   44    0    14    8 

•uble  heading      2  -  24          -           _ 

44    0    22    0     7     4 

to  the  rates  on  ufers. 

26    0    13    0      4    4 

Oars  under  24  feet  long             -                 -    — 

12    6 

6    3 

4    2 

f  :i  Hambro'  and  Dantzic, 

1 

from  24  to  52    —            -            -          -    — 

20    0 

10    0 

6    8 

pe           -            -                 .               -    _ 

40    0    20    0    15    0 

52  feet  long  and  upwards        -             -    — 

30    0 

15    0 

16    0 

pgshead           -              -                   -    — 

37    6    18    9    12    6 

Lancewood  spars            -               -             -    — 

30    0 

15    0 

9    0 

irrel            -                   .            .           .    _ 

3.5    6    17    9  ilO    0 

Gun  stocks            -                .            .            .    _ 

6    0 

3    0 

2    0 

iading               .               -                   -    _ 

32    0    16    0  ilO    0 

Lathwood  under  3  feet  long           -         fathom 

9     0 

4     6 

3    0 

in  pipe        -        1  to  li  Inch  thick     — 

27    0    13    6  {10    6 

from  5  to  8               —            -                -    — 

12    0 

6    0 

4  0 

5  0 

igshead        -                   —                       — 

25    0    12    6  110    0 

Fir  staves         -                 -                 .              .    _ 

15    0 

7    6 

rrel  and  heading           —                      — 

20    0   10    0 

8    0 

Treenails,  large,  above  2  feet  long         -  1,20C 

12    0 

6    0 

4    0 

Irting,  per  1,200        -                -            7*. 

small,  under  2        -                 -    - 

8    0 

4    0 

2    6 

3e  1                           standard  hundred  of  12( 

Wainscot  logs,  7  feet  long           -            •    each 

0    9 

0    5 

0    3 
0    8 

i'<'Z  and  Prussia  deals  and  deal  ends. 

14       -        -           -         -    _ 

2    0 

1     0 

1  inch  thick  and  12  feet  long        -       — 

12    6     6    3 

4    0 

Clapboards       3       -           -                  -    - 

0    3 

R    V> 

0    1 

f  dish  deals  from  ports  in  the  Baltic, 

6       -        -           -          -    _ 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

and  3  inches  thick,  14  feet  long        — 

20    0    12    6 

7    0 

Oak  and  other  timber  charged  « ith  duty 

1  and  2            _            |4        —              _ 

16    8  1  8    4 

5    6 

by  the  load,                   _    .     .. 

Vbec,  Norwav,  and  Swedish  deals 

square,  per  load  of  50  feetl 
round,  per  load  of  40  feet i 

C    6 

4    0 

1    0 

from  ports  in  the  North  Sea, 

I 

1     6 

1% 
4     0 

1  6 

2  d 

and  3  iji.  thick,  10  and  12  feet  long  — 
to  14        —         — 
—  16        —         — 

16    0  1  8    0 
19    0     9    6 
22    0    11     0 

5  6 

6  6 

7  6 

includingundercover,  per  load    -     - 
Deal  plank  and  boards            -                   -    — 
Firewood        -                   -                -         fathom 

7    0 
7    0 

7    0 

3*6 
3    6 

—  18        —        — 
_  20       —         — 

25    0    12    6 
28    0    14    0 

8  6 

9  6 

Spokes,  American        -              -                -  l,20fi 
Teakwood,  planks  of,  not  under  cover  -    load 

20    0 
7    0 

10    0 
4    0 

from  all  ports, 

nd  3  in.  thick,  10  and  12  feet  long  — 
to  14       _         — 

1 

undercover   -    — 

1    '    ^ 

" 

12    0  1  6    0 

4    0 

14    3     7    0 

4    9 

Turning  to  measure  for  sale  at  landing,  oak 

-16        _         _ 

16    6     8    3 

5    6 

or  other  timber,  1*.  per  load. 

_18        _         _ 
—  20        —         — 

18    9     9    0 
21    0    10    6 

6  3 

7  0 

Sorting  staves  for  freight,  7s.  per  1,200. 

ind  3  mch  half  deals^    -           -       _ 

'■•M  ends           -                   .                .     _ 

9    0     4    6 

7    0  I  3    6 

3    0 
2    4 

Marking  lots  on  timber  piled  in  tiers,  4rf. 
per  lot. 

"i?n  ends          -                -                 . 

5    0     2    6 

2    0 

•'.:  hoards          -                 .         .    _ 

6    0     3    0  i  2    6  ! 

.     .                                       .1 1 
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Charges  on  Cigars  and  Tobacco. 


4 


ChesU 
containing 
from  500 
to  600  lbs. 

Boxes  containing                  1 

Cigars. 

Above  300 
and  not 

exceeding 
400  lbs. 

Above  200 

exceeding 
300  lbs. 

Above  100 
and  not 

exceeding 
200  lbs. 

s.   d. 

2  3 

3  0 
2    0 

1  0 

2  0 
1     6 
0    6 
0    2 

Import  rate ;  including  landing,  wharfage,  housing,  weighing  gross  ;  and 
examining,  or  sampling,  one  side           .                   .                   .                  . 
both  sides        ... 
Unpacking,  weighing  nett,  repacking  (when  in  bundles*),  and  coopering 
*  If  loose,  an  extra  charge  is  made.  Garbling,  or  sorting,  is  also  an  extra 
charge. 
Examining,  or  resampling,  one  side        -                  •                    -                  - 
both  sides        .... 
Unhousing,  wharfage,  and  shipping        -                   .                  .                    . 
Ditto,  and  loading                -                    -                -                    ... 
Transferring        -                   -                      .... 
Boxes  or  chests,  not  of  the  above  specified  weights,  charged  in  proportion. 

«.    d. 

8    0 
10    0 
10    6 

4    0 
6    0 
3    0 
1    0 
0    2 

s.   d. 

4  0 

5  0 

'" 

1  0 

2  f. 
2    0 
1    0 
0    2 

*.    d. 

2  9 

3  9 
2    9 

1  0 

2  0 
2    0 
0    9 
0    2 

Tobacco.                                                                                                         1 

Landing  charges  and  coopering,  weighing,  sam- 
Dlini^,  and  making  merchantable  at  landing 
scale,per  100  lbs.  nett 
On  delivery  for  exportation,  including  cooper- 
ing, per  100  lbs.  nett 
Ditto,  if  resampled,  ditto 
Unhousing  and  loading,  per  hogshead 
Resamjjling                             —               -                - 
Weighed  gross  when  an  average  tare  is  taken, 
importer's  charge           .                   .                   - 

«.    d. 
0    6 

0     2i 

0  i' 

1  0 

2  0 
}    .6 

Warrant, 

1  hogshead               -           -                      -           - 

3    n    .  '      .  "      .  "       : 

Any   quantity  exceeding  3  hogsheads,  2d.  per 

hogshead  additional         ... 

Transfer,  per  hogshead        -                   -               . 

s.   d. 

0    6 

0  9 

1  0 

0    2 

Rates  on  Wines  and  Spirits. 


Consolidated  Rate  on  Wines,  when  delivered  from  the  Quay 

within  Six 

working  Days  after  Gauging. 

Home  consumption 

Exportation  or  coastwise,  and  shipping    . 

Pipe. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Quarter 

Double 
Aum. 

Single 
Aum. 

Half 
Aum. 

J.  d. 

3  6 

4  2 

*.  d. 

1  9 

2  1 

s.   d. 
1    6 
1  10 

*.   d. 

1    2 

1     5 

*.   d. 
if    6 
3    0 

a.    d. 

I    6 
1  10 

*.    d. 
1    0 
1    2 

The  consolidated  rate  on  wines  in  oak  casks  landed  under  a  warehousing  entry,  with  the  standard 
number  of  iron  hoops —  (see  note),  is  chargeable  on  the  6th  working  day  after  gauging  (unless  previously 
detained  on  the  quay  by  a  written  order),  and  comprises  landing,  wharfage,  housing,  cooper's  attendance, 
coopering,  13  weeks'  rent  from  the  day  the  vessel  began  working,  and  delivery  from  the  vault. 


Port,  Lisbon,  Sherry,  Malaga,  Spanish  red,  and 
Rhenish  wine                     -^  >_     i             _     '        _ 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Cape,  and  Sicilian 
Claret  and  other  French  wines 
Rent  after  three  months 
Ditto,  twelve  months 

Pipe. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Quarter 

Casks. 

Double 
Aum. 

Single    1     Half 
Aum.          Aum. 

s.     d. 

15    3 
14    6 

0    4 
0    5 

».    d. 

7    8 

7  3 

8  9 
0    2 
0    2J 

s.    d. 

6    6 

6  0 

7  0 
0    2 
0    2^ 

*.    d. 

6    1 

4  10 

5  6 
0    u 
0    2 

s.    d. 
11    G 

0    3 

0    4 

s.     d. 
5    9 

0    2 

0  n 

s.    d. 

4    0 
3  10 

0    1 

0  n 

Note.  — The  standard  number  of  iron  hoops  is  as  follows  ;  viz.  port  and  Lisbon  pipes,  10;  sherry  butts, 
8  ;  Spanish  red,  brandy,  and  geneva  puncheons,  6  ;  double  aums,  hogsheads,  and  smaller  casks,  6.  If  the 
casks  be  landed  with  a  less  number,  the  charge  is  4|<?.  per  hoop. 


Consolidated  Rates  on  Spiriu  landed  under  a  W'arehousing  Entry,  exclusive  of  Rent.                                 ] 

Brandy  and  geneva        ...... 

Rent  from  the  day  the  vessel  begins  landing  f^^on^"    .          *       •          *       -    '                - 

Pun. 

Hhd. 

Third. 

s.    d. 
8    6 
0    4 
0    5 

0    2i 

*.    d. 
3    6 
0    2 
0    2i- 

Note.  —  When  any  quantity  not  exceeding  one  fifth  of  an  entry  is  required  to  be  delivered  or  trans- 
ferred, the  "  consolidated  rate"  is  to  be  paid  on  one  fifth  :  when  any  further  quantity  is  to  be  delivered 
or  transferred,  the  "  the  consolidated  rate  "  must  be  paid  on  the  whole. 

Unsizeable  casks  in  proportion,  at  the  rate  of  210  gallons  for  2  pipes  or  4  hogsheads. 
The  Company  engage  to  make  good  the  following  deficiencies,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  if  the  casks 
are  of  oak  timber,  but  not  otherwise ;  provided  they  be  claimed  within  6  months  of  delivery,  and  esta- 
blished  by  the  customs'gauge  at  landing  and  delivery,  viz  — 

Exceeding  1  gallon  on  each  cask,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  1  year  :  2  gallons,  if  more  than  1,  and 
not  exceeding  2  years  :  and  in  like  proportion  for  each  succeeding  year. 

Wines  and  spirits  landed  under  a  dock  order,  are  charged  with  the  consolidated  rate,  if  not  taken  away, 
or  detained  on  the  quay  by  a  written  order,  within  6  working  days  after  landing. 

Wines  and  spirits  landed  under  a  prime  entry,  cannot  be  housed  until  the  whole  of  the  duty  has  been 
paid,  but  are  chargeable  with  quay  rent  and  watching,  after  the  6th  working  day  from  the  landing,  agree- 
ably to  the  Table. 

s.   d. 
Wine  in  cases,  in  lieu  of  rent  for  3  months,  and  all  other  charges  (except  tasting),  on 
condition  that  the  proprietors  make  their  election  prior  to  the  second  day  after  examin- 
ation ;  the  Company  being  responsible  for  all  deficiencies,  per  do/en  bottles    -  -  1    4 
Ditto,  on  which  the  consolidated  rate  is  not  charged  :  — 

Import  rate,  per  dozen  bottles    -  -  -  -  .-  -03 

Examining  and  coopering,  ditto    ---  .  .  -  -03 

Smaller  cases  than  3  dozen,  per  case,  extra      -  -  -  -  -  0    1 

Rent  per  week,  per  dozen  bottles        -  -  -  -  --O0J 

Wine  and  spirits,  in  cases,  when  landed  for  immediate  exportation,  including  delivery  and 
1  week's  rent,  per  dozen  -  -  -  -  -  -05 
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Rates  on  Wines  and  Spirits 

where  those 

in  the  foregoing  Tables  do  not  apply,  viz. 

"'itn?'^ 

Hhd. 

Third. 

Quarter 
Cask. 

Double 
Aum. 

Single 
Aum. 

Half 
Aum. 

«.    d. 

*.  </. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

».    d. 

a.    d. 

,.    d. 

. 

1     0 

0   e 

0    4 

0    3 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

Wharfage 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

0    3 

"    § 

0    3 

0    2 

Cooper's  attendance  at  landing  and  loading 

1     0 

0    6 

0    6 

0    4 

0    8 

0    6 

0    fi 

Laying  up  to  gauge  in  numerical  order 

0    H 

0    8 

0    4 

0    4 

0    3 

0    6 

Housini 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

0    3 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

Unhousing  and  loading 

1     4 

0    8 

0    6 

0    6 

1    0 

0    C 

0    4 

Cooper's  attendance  at  landing  and  housmg 

1     G 

0  10 

0    8 

0    8 

1    3 

0    8 

Cooper's  attendance  at  delivery  from  vault 

1    0 

0    6 

0    6 

0    4 

0    9 

2    0 

1     0 

0    9 

1    C 

Shipping  from  the  quay 

0    8 

0     4 

0    4 

0    3 

0    6 

0    3 

0    3 

Bouging  otf             -                - 
Trimming  and  replacing  wood  hoops 

1     G 

()    9 

()    9 

0    9 

1    0 

0    9 

0    6 

'^    0 

1     0 

1     0 

0    9 

1    6 

1    0 

0    9 

Driving        -               •                   -                - 

0    4 

0    6 

0    3 

Iron  hoops,      each 

0    8 

0    8 

0    8 

0    6 

0    8 

0    G 

0    4 

Pieces  of  lead,  - 

!)(/. 

Rivets                 —         - 

hi. 

M. 

0    3 

0     IJ 

0  n 

0    1 

0    2 

0    1 

0    1 

Uncasing,  and  porter's  work: 

1     G 

0    9 

0    9 

0    G 

1    0 

0    9 

0    6 

Casing                  ditto 

1     6 

0    9 

0    9 

0    6 

1    0 

0    G 

0    4 

19    6 

12    0 

11     0 

7     6 

14    0 

8    G 

5    0 

Racking* 

2    6 

1    3 

1     0 

0  10 

1    6 

1     0 

0    8 

Breaking  out  for  coopering  and  filling      • 
Ditto  for  delivery  and  laying  up  again    - 

0    6 

0    3 

0     3 

0    2 

0    4 

0    3 

0    i! 

1    0 

0    6 

0    0 

0    4 

0    8 

0    4 

0    3 

M. 

Cellar  rent,  for  the  first  3  months,  per  week 

0    2 

0    4 

0    2 

0    li 

0    3 

0    1^ 

0    1 

Ditto,  after  3  months  - 

- 

0    5 

0    2i 

0    2i 

0   2' 

0    4 

0    '■Z^ 

0    li 

Casks,  when  necessary,  are  supplied  by  the  Company  at  the  market  price;  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
racked  casks,  when  sold,  are  paid  to  the  proprietor,  after  deducting  expenses. 


Fining                  .... 

Racking  from  the  lees           -                     -              - 

Racking  and  repairing  casks       -                  -           - 

Bark  hoops            ... 

Painting  casks          .               -                   .                  . 

Spirits  brought  forward  for  inspection  or  re-dipping 

Tasting  f  in  store,  each  time 

Ditto,  at  public  sale 

Sampling  in  vault,  or  second  sampling  on  the  quay 

Pipe  or 
Pun. 

s.    d. 

0  G 

3  6 
15    0 

1  9 

4  0 
1    0 
0    2 
0    1 
0    6 

Hhd. 

Third. 

«Casr 

Double 
Aum. 

Single 
Aum. 

Half 
Aum. 

s.    d. 

0  6 
2    0 

12    6 

1  4 

2  G 
0    6 
0    2 
0     1 
0    6 

s.    d. 

0  6 

1  9 
10    G 

1  4 

2  0 
0    G 
0    2 
0    1 
0    6 

s.    d. 

0  6 

1  6 
9    0 
1    0 
1    9 
0    4 
0    2 
0     1 
0    G 

«.   d. 

0  6 

2  6 
12    6 

1  6 

3  0 

0    2 
0    1 
0    G 

*.   d. 

0  6 

1  9 
9    0 

1  4 

2  0 

0    2 
0    1 
0    6 

*.    d. 

0  6 

1  6 
6    0 
1     0 
1    G 

0    2 
0     1 
0    6 

N.  B.  —  No  charge  for  tasting  is  made  to  the  proprietor,  or  clerk  (if  fully  authorised  to  sign  all  orders), 
when  not  accompanied  by  another  person. 


(Juay  Rent,  if  detained  by  Order  beyond  the  Sixth  Working  Day  after  Gauging  or  Examination.                          1 

Per  day  each        -                  ... 

Pipe,  Butt, 

or 
Puncheon. 

Double 

Hogshekd, 
or  Third. 

Single 

Aum, 

or  Quarter 

Cask. 

Cases  of  Wine. -(Dozens.) 

One 
to  Three. 

Four  to 
Six. 

Seven  and 
upwards. 

3.    d. 
0    4 

*.    d. 
0    2 

».    d. 
0    u 

s.    d. 

0    I 

t.     d.       1        s.    d. 
0    1^      1       0    2 

Wine  are  intended  to  be  detained  on  the  Quay,  Notice  must  be  given  on  the  Day  of  Examination. 


1  to  5 
6  —  10 
11  —  20 
21  —  30 
31  —  40 
41  -  50 


Double 

Single 

Cases  of  Wine. -(Dozens.) 

or 

Aum, 
Hogshead, 
or  Third. 

Aum, 
or  Quarter 

One 

Puncheon. 

Cask. 

to  Three. 

Six.        1   upwards. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

*.    d. 

«.    ,/. 

0    4 

0    3 

0     2 

0    1.^ 

0     2 

(1    3 

0    6 

0    4 

0    3 

0    2 

0    3 

0    4 

1    0 

0    8 

0    6 

0    4 

0    6 

0    8 

1     G 

1     0 

0  10 

0     8 

0  10 

1     0 

2    0 

1     G 

1    4 

1     0 

1     4 

1     G 

2    6 

2    0 

1     8 

1     4 

1     8 

2    0 

Surveys  and  certificates  thereof,  as  follows  :  — 

On  1  to  5  casks  -._--_' 

6  to  20  ditto        ....-.-. 

21  and  upwards  -  -  -  -  _  _  , 

an  entire  cargo  -  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Duplicate  or  copy  of  certificate    •      -  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Scotch  and  Irish  Spirits. 

Landing,  wharfage,  loading,  laying  up  to  gauge,  cooper's  attendance,  and  weighing  when 

required        .--..-. 
Rent,  to  commence  21  days  after  the  date  of  the  ship's  report,  per  week 


Per  Certificate 

.£ 

s. 

d. 

-      0 

0 

fi 

-      0 

5 

0 

.      0 

7 

6 

-    1 

1 

0 

.      0 

1 

0 

Per  Pun 

S. 

d. 

__ 

4 

0 

. 

0 

4 

*  Racking  in  the  vaults  is  not  charged  until  the  expiration  of  6  months  from  the  period  of  the  "  con- 
solidated rate"  attaching;  those  for  exportation  excepted. 
t  Tasting  not  permitted  without  a  written  order. 
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Bottling  Wine. 


Magnum. I   Quarts.   |    Pints. 


Consolidated  rate  for  bottling  wine,  per  dozen,  including  removing,  housing,  fining,  bottling,  j 
corking,  straw,  packing,  sealing,  marking,  nailing  down,  weighing,  bagging  the  lees,  and  | 
rent  on  the  tmpty  bottles        -  -  •  -  -  "  *  I 

Unhousing,  wharfage,  and  shipping,  per  dozen         -  -  -  .  . 

Kent,  to  commence  Ihe  day  after  bottling,  per  6  dozen  per  week  -  -  I 


1  6 
0  4 
0    6 


Consolidated  rate 


Rum. 
Rent,  per  week 


per  100  gallons 
■  per  butt 
per  puncheon 
per  hogshead 
per  barrel 


Cooper's  attendance  after  12  weeks,  per  week 


1 

t  per  barrel 

C  per  puncheon  or  hogshead 
"  I  per  barrel 


Vatting  and  Refilling. 


Unhousing,  racking,  the  use  of  the  vat,  remaining  one  night,  refilling,  and  bunging 

up,  per  loO  gallons  drawn  from  the  vat        -  -  -  - 

Ditto,  for  government  contracts,  ditto        ... 
Remaining  in  the  vat  more  than  one  night,  per  100  gallons 
For  each  additional  night        -  -  .  .  - 

Water  for  reducing  the  strength,  per  puncheon     -  -  - 

Spirits  brought  in  for  vatting,  for  receiving,  and  delivering,  100  gallons 

Rates  on  Goods  sent  to  the  London  Docks  for  Exportation. 
Which,  if  cleared,  may  be  shipped  on  board  until  sunset. 
If  goods  be  not  shipped  at  the  expiration  of  3  weeks,  rent  is  charged  upon  them.     Goods  not  enume- 
rated  in  the  following  Table,  are  charged  by  the  package,  see  post. 


2 

R 

o 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Goods  for  Exportation. 

u 

CM 

8.      (1. 

Rent  after  Three  VV^eeks. 

Goods  for  Exportation. 

III 

Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 

Per 

Per 

j 

1 

Week. 

Quantities,  &c. 
Per 

^ 

A 

Week 

Quantities,  &c. 

j                                                  Per 

«.    d 

Per 

a. 

d. 

t.  d. 

Per 

\  Acids           -    middling  case 

.T     0 

0    9 

middling  case 

Bottles,  empty  glass,    con- 

j                                  small  case 

2    0 

0    6 

small  case 

taining   from    15   to  20 

Almonds,  in  serons           ton 

3    4 

0    8 

ton 

dozen        -            -    crate 

0 

8 

0    2 

crate 

in  boxes  or  barrels    cwt. 

0    4 

4    0 

100 

from  21  to  29  dozen,  crate 

1 

0 

0    2i 

crate 

2    0 

100  half  ditto 

30  to  44  dozen,  crate 

1 

4 

0    3 

crate 

0    3 

r  barrel  about 
1 2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

45  to  50  dozen,  crate 

2 

0 

0    4 

crate 

0 

1 

0    1 

5  or  J  barrel 
large  bale 

small  basket  or  box' 

to 

1-0  OJ 

sm.  basket  or  box 

shell           '           -       cwt. 

0    6 

0    4 

0 

2 

' 

0    3 

small  ditto 

Bran        ...        sack 

0 

4 

0     1 

sack 

0    2 

f^balefromSqrs 
I  to  1  cwt.  2  qrs. 

Bread        -           •        -    bag 
Bricks            -            -    1,200 

0 

7 

4 
6 

0    O.i 
0    6* 

i?foo 

Alum             •               •    ton 

2    6 

0    6 

ton 

ifshippedby  crew,    1,200 

2 

6 

0    6 

1.200 

Anchors  or  grapnels,        ton 

3    4 

0    3 

ton 

Brooms,  birch,  1  doz.  bundle 

0 

1 

0    O5  bundle 

2  dozen  bundle 

0 

2 

0    Of  bundle 

8  barrels 

0    8 

0    1 

case 

hair  or  house            bundle 

0 

2 

0    0^  bundle 

double  barrel 

0    2 

]0  5 

score 

Bullion      -      large  package 

1 

0 

keg  or  single  barrel 
Aniseed        -          -        chest 

0     1 

small  ))ackage 

0 

8 

0    9 

0    1 

chest 

Butter        -        tub  or  tirkin 

0 

2 

3    0 

100  firkinsor  tub 

i  chest 

0    6 

0  n 

^  chest 

.  .,       .                       i"^'' 

0 

4 

6    0 

100  quartei-  casks 

Annotto        -     small  basket 

0    4 

0     1 

small  basket 

Cables,  hemp         -            ton 

3 

4 

0    8 

ton 

( 

0    6 

0     1 

/ 

chain               -            .    ton 

3 

4 

0    3 

ton 

Axle  trees    -       •       each  < 

to 

to 

Uach 

Camphor        -            -    chest 

0 

8 

0   of 

chest 

1     6 

0    2 

s 

Candles,  less  than  28  lbs.  box 

0 

2 

box 

Bacon            -        -            bale 

0    6 

0     1 

bale 

28  lbs.  to  1  cwt.  box 

0 

3 

0    1^ 

box 

side 

0    2 

0    0^ 

side 

above  1  cwt.  box 

0 

4 

0    1^ 

box 

r 

0    6 

0     1 

7 

Canes,  common  rattan, 1,000 

1 

0 

0    3 

1,000 

Baggage        .         package^ 

to 
2    0 

to 
0    6 

> package 

Cannons,  under  2  tons,  each 
under  4  tons*      -     each 

3 
6 

0 
0 

0    4 
0    6 

each 

Bagging,   about    2  qrs.,  roll 
Bark       -         -         -    chest 

0     2 

2    6 

100  rolls 

■••   Larger  in  proportion. 

1     0 

0    3 

chest 

Canvass        -        -        -    bolt 

0 

1 

1     3 

100  bolts 

J  chest  or  seron 

Barley           -         -        tierce 

small  cask 

0  8 

1  0 

0    2 
0    3 

^  chest  or  seron 
tierce 

Carts,  according    to    size,) 
each"! 

2    0 
to 

0    3 
to 

f-each 

0    8 

0   n 

small  cask 

5 

0 

0    6 

\ 

sack 

0    6 

0     1 

sack 

( 

0 

4 

0     1 

"J 

( 

0    2 

0    5 

/ 

Cart  wheels           -        pair< 

to 

to 

Vpair 

jug  or  barrel^ 

to 

to 

Vscore 

(_ 

1 

0 

0    2 

0    4 

0  10 

\ 

Casks,  empty        sugar  hhd. 

0 

6 

0    1^ 

sugar  hogshead 

Barrows          -           -    each 

0    2 

0    5 

score 

butt  or  puncheon 

hogshead 

barrel 

0 

4 

0    1 

butt  or  puncheon 

Bedsteads,    according    to) 

0    6 
to 

0     1 
to 

teach 

0 
0 

2 
1 

0    Oi 
0    ^ 

hogshead 
score 

size           -           -     each^ 

1    6 

C    3 

S 

Cassia             -             -    chest 

0 

8 

0    2 

chest 

Beef  and  pork          -     tierce 
barrel 

0    6 

8    0 

100  tierces 

under  1  cwt.        -    J  chest 

0 

4 

0     1 

^  chest 

0    4 

6    0 

100  barrels 

Cement          -            -    barrel 

0 

6 

0     1 

barrel 

Beer        .          -       kilderkin 

0    4 

0     1 

kilderkin 

4  barrel 

0 

4 

0    Oi 

*  barrel 

barrel 
hogshead 

0    4 
0    8 

0    lA 
0    2' 

barrel 
hogshead 

Chaff  cutters  according  to) 
size               -            each^ 

1     6 
to 

0    2 
to 

leach 

butt  or  puncheon 

1      4 

0    4 

butt  or  puncheon 

2 

6 

0    3 

J 

bottled ,  in  casks,  doz.  bott. 

0     1 

0    OJ 

dozen  bottles 

Chairs,  single  or  mahogany 

in    cases,     bottles,     or 

each 

0 

2 

0    OJ 

each 

hampers,  doz.  bottles 

0     2 

0    0,J 

doze.i  bottles 

common,  bundle  contain- 

Bees' wax,  in  casks       -    ton 

3     4 

0  10 

ton 

ing  2           -           -         - 

0 

4 

0    Oi 

bundle 

5  to  6  cwt.  bale 

1     4 

0    4 

bale 

other  bdls.  in  proportion. 
Chaises  with  4  wheels,  each 

about  4  cwt.  bale 

1     0 

0    3 

bale 

6 

0 

0  10 

each 

0     8 

0    2 

7 

2  wheels,  each 

5 

0 

0    6 

each 

Bellows,  smiths'       -    pair< 

to 

to 

J-pair 

Chalk,  in  casks          -        ton 

2 

6 

0    6 

ton 

I 

2    6 

0    6 

y 

Chariots                -           each 

8 

6 

1    0 

each 

{ 

2    6 

0    6 

I 

Cheese,  loose              -    cwt. 

0 

3 

0    Oi 

cwt. 

Billiard  tables        -     each-J 

to 

to 

[■each 

hamper 

0 

4 

0    1 

hamper 

t 

6    0 

1     0 

\ 

about  1  cwt.  basket 

0 

4 

0    1 

basket 

Blackinfc         -         -    firkin 

0    4 

0    OJ 

firkin 

2  qrs.  basket 

0 

2 

0    0^   basket                      1 

barrel 

0    6 

0     1 

barrel 

Cider        -              -        pipe 

X 

6 

0    4 

pipe 

small  cask 

0    8 

0     li 

small  cask 

hogshead 

0 

9 

0    2 

hogshead 

from  5  to  7  cwt.  cask 

1    0 

0     2 

cask 

Cinnamon        •     single  bale 

0 

8 

0    2 

single  ba'e 

about  8  cwl.cask 

1     2 

0     2i 

cask 

double  bale 

1 

0 

0    3 

double  bale 

9  cwt.  cask 

1    4 

0    3 

cask 

3  or  4  bolts,  package 

6 

0    4 

package 

from  10  to  15  cwt.  cask 

1     6 

0    3i 

cask 

6  bolts,  package 

2 

6 

0    8 

package 

15  and  under  20  cwt.  cask 

2    f! 

0    4 

cask 

case  or  chest 

I 

4 

0    5 

case  or  chest 

a'uout  %  cwt.  cask 

3    0 

0    6 

cask 

i  chest 

0 

8 

0    2 

i  chest 
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Goods  for  Exportation. 


n: 


^  I  Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 


Per 

Clocks  in  cases,  according  J 

to  size       -         -     each^ 

Cloves        -         -    small  baK 

about  2  cwt.  bag 

5  or  6  cwt.  cast 

Coaches,  stage       -        each 

private  -  each 

Coals         -         -    hogshead 

Coffee  •  bag 

small  bale 

3  cwt.  2  qrs.  to  4  cwt.  bale 

5  cwt.  bale 


fans 


e&ch< 


engines  or  shellers,  each<^ 

Coke         -  .    chaldron 

Colours,  in  casks  -    ton 

Copper,  in  casks,  4  to  6  cwt. 

ton 

in  cases,  5  to  7  cwt.  case 

7  to  8  cwt.  case 

9  to  10  cwt.  case 

bottoms,       1  cwt.  bottom 

'd  cwt.  bottom 

bolts         .    2  cwt.  bundle 

sheets,  loose  -       ton 

cakes        -  -       ton 

Coppers,  about  14  cwt.  each 
Cordage  -  -  -  ton 
Cork         -  -  .     ton 


Corks 


bag  or  cask< 


Com,  in  sacks         -       each 

Cotton,  East  India     -    bale 

ibale 

American         -        -    bale 

twi.it,   under  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

bale 

presses,  wooden  •        each 

iron  ■         -        each 

Cows,  shipped  by  machine 

each 

Cowries 

Currants 


-  ton 

-  butt 
pipe 

carotel 

each< 


Dampers,  iron 

Dogs  -  -    each 

Drips  and  pots       -        1,000 

Drugs,  under  2  cwt.  2  qrs. 

chest 

2  cwt.  2  qrs.  to  5  cwt. 

chest 


Earthenware 


crate -^ 


Engines,  fire       -       each< 

garden         •        -       each 

Felt       -  .        -  bale< 

Fire-arms       -     large  chest 

case  or  chest  < 

Fire  or  flagstones         -    ton 
Fish,  loose        -  -    ton 

barrel  or  box -J 

Flax  -  -       -    ton 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  bag 
Flints,  under  1  cwt.  keg 
Flour  ...  barrel 
Furniture  in  packages,  ac- 
cording to  size. 
Ginger  -  -  .ton 
Glass       .  box  or  |  box 

crate 
i  crate 
butt  or  hogshead 
pipe  or  puncheon 
tierce 


small  cask< 

small  case 

middling  case 

large  case 


plate 


Grates  and  stoves       each< 

Grindstones,  for   every    six 

inches  in  diameter 
Gritte         -  -       firkin 

Gam       ...    seron 
_  „  chest 

Gun».    SeeFirc-amw. 

great.   See  Cannont. 


5  0 

3  4 

4  0 
0  2 

to 

0  8 

0  6 

0  8 

0  4 

1  0 

0  8 
10  0 
20  0 

8  6 

3  4 

2  0 

1  6 
1  0 
0  4 

to 

0  8 

0  6 

10  0 


10    0 

2  6 

0  8 
to 

1  0 
1     4 

0  8 
to 

1  0 

3  4 
5  0 
0    3 

to 

0  4 
3  0 
0  4 
0  2 
0    4 


0  4 

0  1 

0  2 

0  6 

1  G 
1  0 
0  3 

I" 

0    6 


0  9 
0  3 
0    2 

to 

0  3 
0  3 
0    2 

to 

0  3 
0  3 
0  8 
0    01 

to 

0  1 
0  8 
0  01 
0  O.j 
0  10 


Quantities,  &C, 


>each 

small  bag 

bag 

cask 

each 

each 

hogshead 


ton 
ton 

bundle 
ton 

including  weigh- 
ing 
ton 
ton 
ton 

>bag  or  cask 


bale 
each 
each 


ton 
butt 
pipe 


ton 

1,000 
chest 
chest 
> crate 

>each 
each 
ibale 
large  chest 
>case  or  chest 


ton 
bag 
keg 
score  barrels 


box  or  J  box 

crate 

h  crate  . 

butt  or  hogsheaa 

pipe  or  puncheon 

tierce 

Vsmall  cask 

small  case 
middling  case 
large  case 


ton 

seron 

chest 


^Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 


Goods  for  Exportation^      LS  "  2"    Per 

$,    ^  Week.     Quantities,  &c. 


Gypsum 
Hams,  loose 

in  casks 
Hardware, 


Per 

■  hogshead 

puncheon 

-    each 

-     cask^ 


Harps 


pair 


5  to  8  cwt.  cask 
8  to  9  cwt.  cask 
9  to  12  cwt.  cask 
12  to  13  cwt.  cask 
10  to  17  cwt.  cask 
r  harpsichords,) 
iccording  to  size,  each! 
Harrows 
Hats 

Hat  boxes        -  -    each 

Hay        -     loadofSG  trusses 
bale  of  3  trusses 
truss 
Hemp  -  -        ton 

screws  -  each 

Herrings         -  -    barrel 

Hides  or  skins.  East  India, 
5  to  7  lbs.  -        100 

10  to  12  lbs.        -        each 
ox  and  cow  -        100 

Hoops,  wood  -      bundle 

truss        -  -      bundle 

Hops        -  -  -     bag 

pocket 
Horn,  tips  and  plates,    hhd. 
Horses        ...    each 
cob  or  pony  -        each 

Indian  rubber        -,      barrel 
Indigo         -  -        seron 

about  3   qrs.   J   chest   or 
box 
chest 
Iron,    bars   and    unmanu- 
factured       -         -    ton 
hoops       -     1  cwt-  bundle 
3  qrs.  bundle 
2  qrs.  bundle 
pots  -        -        -     100 

tire        -  bundle< 

heavy  manufactured  ma- 

chmery,  mill  work,  &c. 

&c.,  pieces  above  1  ton 

ton 

under  1  ton  -     ton 

*scrap, loose         -         ton 

in  bags         -  -    ton 

hurdles         -  -      each 

*  Weighing  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

Ivory        -  .  .     cwt. 

Knives,  Malay  -  small  cask 

Lac  dye        -       3  cwt.  chest 

about  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  chest 

Lace        -  -    package< 

Laths       -  -    bundle 

Lead,  in  pigs         -        -    ton 

black        -  40  lbs.  cask 

shot,  bars,  or  rolls,        ton 

Lime        .        -       puncheon 

hogshead 


-  ton 
small 

cask 
each 
cask 

-  ton 

eachJ 


10  0 
5  6 
0  6 
0    6 


Logwood 

Mace  and  nutmegs. 

Mangles 

Manure,  about  1  ton 

Melting  pots 


Mill  cases 

gudgeons  -  -  each 
stones,  about  1  ton  each 
Mineral  brown  (in  turpen- 
tine casks)  -  3  cwt.  barrel 
Molasses  -  -  puncheon 
Mother -o' -pearl  shells,  ton 
Mules  ...  each 
Musk        -  .        -    box 

Mustard  -  -     keg 

not  exceeding  28  lbs.  keg 
Nails        -  -    2  qrs.  keg 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  keg 
1  cwt.  2  qrs.  to  2  cwt.  cask 
ton 
Nankeens,    not     exceeding 
1  cwt.  case  or  chest 
Negro  clothing,    puncheon 
Nutria  skins    -    4  cwt.  bale 
5  cwt.  bale 
Oakum  -    2  qrs.  bundle 

Oil  cake  -  -     ton 

hogshead 
puncheon 
Oil  -  -  -    tun 

under  3  gallons,  jug 
3  to  7  gallons,  jug 
8  to  10  gallons,  jug 


0  4 

0  2 

0  5 

0  1 
to 

0  4 

0  2,i 


Per 
hogshead 
puncheon 
score 


cask 

cask 
cask 
cask 
cask 


score  trusses 

ton 

each 

barrel 

100 

100 

100 

score  bundles 

score  bundles 

bag 

pocket 

hogshead 


0    1^   barrel 
0    1/i  seron 


0    2' 


1^  i  chest  or  box 


0    3     ton 


0 
0    9 


6    ton 
100 


to  Oi  bundle 


0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  5 

0  1 

0  2 

0  2 

0  l.i 

0  4 
to 

0  9 

1  6 
0  3 
0  0; 
0  3 
0  3 
0  4 
0  1 


tliest 


ton 
ton 
ton 

ton 
score 

cwt. 

small  cask 
chest 
chest 

t package 

100  bundles 


cask 
ton 

puncheon 
hogshead 

>small  cask 
0    2     J 
0    6     ton 


small  cask 
each 
cask 
ton 


ton 

puncheon 

ton 


0  2 

0  6 

0  4 

0  6 

0  3 
to 

0  4 

0  3 

0  6 

0  6 

0  3 

0  8 


0  2  box 

0  1  keg 

0  0^  keg 

3  0  100  kegs 


0  6     ton 

0  Ijl  case  or  chest 

0  3  I  puncheon 

0  2     bale 

0  3   1  bale 

0  OJ   bundle 

0  6  I  ton 

0  4     hogshead 

0  3     puncheon 

0  o     tun 


>0  Oj'  gallon 


2  K 
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Goods  for  Exportation. 

111 

Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 

Ki 

Rent  after  Three  Weeks,  j 

VVe^k.'    Quantities,  &c. 

Goods  for  Exportation. 

rt  C  S 

^ 

cc 

n 

Per 
Week 

Quantities,  &c. 

Per 

s. 

d. 

i.    d.\         Per 

Per 

«.  d. 

s.   d. 

Per 

CAX— continued. 

Sugar        -        -    mat  or  bag 

0    4 

0    Oi 

mat  or  bag 

lltol2gaUons,jug 

0 

8 

0   0^  gairon 

4  or  5  cwt.  mat  or  bask. 

0    8 

0    1' 

mat  or  basket 

chest 

0 

8 

0    OX  chest 

boxes  or  ohests        -    ton 

3    4 

0    5 

ton 

i  chest 

0 

4 

0    Oj   i  chest 

bastard,  not  exceed.  2  cwt. 

\ 

2 

0 

0    67 

2  qrs.    -         -    barrel 

0    5 

0    1 

barrel 

Orcjans       -         -       each< 

to 

to        Seach 

under  8  cwt.       -    tierce 

0    9 

0    2 

tierce 

7 

5 

0 

1    0      \ 

12    and  under   14  cwt. 

7 

Osnaburgs,  loose       -   piece 
Ox  bows  or  yokes,      1  dozen 

0 

1 

0    04  piece 

cask 

1    6 

fo. 

t«r» 

14  cwt.   and   upwards. 

bundle 

0 

3 

0    0\  bimdle 

cask     2    0 

\ 

Oxen       -       -       -       each 

10 

0 

1 

refined        -         hogshead 

1     2 

0   3 

hogshead 

Paint,  in  small  kegs    -    ton 

8 

0 

1     0     ton 

12andund.  14cwt.  cask 

1     6 

0  4 

cask 

in  casks  containing  do.,ton 

3 

4 

0    6     ton 

14        —      18  cwt.  cask 

2    0 

0    6 

cask 

Paper        -         -         -     bale 

0 

8 

0    2     bale 

18       —       24  cwt.  cask 

2    6 

0    7 

cask 

small  bale 

0 

6 

0    li  small  bale 

Pearl  barley,  1  cwt.    barrel 

1 

.=«  -. 

or  keg 

0 

4 

0    1     barrel  or  keg 

Refined,    packed    in    hogs- 

^--i 

\ 

0 

4 

0    0|  7 

heads  or  vats,  to  be  housed 

Per 

•^  &s 

Pepper            -         -     bagj 

to 
0    ^ 

to 

0    1 
0    4 

|bag 

for  exportation. 

hhd. 

jijto  0. 

Perry        -             -        -  butt 

1 

6 

butt 

'^•-1  3 

Piano-fortes,  grand,       each 

4 

0 

1     0 

each 

Housing          ... 

0    6 

1    0 

cabinet         -           -    each 

3 

0 

0    9 

each 

Weighing  or  re-weighing    - 

0    6 

1    0 

'    square         -             -    each 

2 

0 

0    6 

each 

Unhousing,    wharfage,  and 

Pickles       -     large  package 

1 

0 

0    2 

large  package 

shipping. 

t    8 

3    0 

middling  package 
small  package 

0 
0 

6 
3 

0     1 
0    OJ 

middling  pckge. 
small  package 

Rent         -            .    per  week 

0    3 

0    6 

Pigs       -  _     -         -       each 

0 

6 

Whfg. 
and 

Rent 

Pipeclay,  loose          -       ton 

3 

4 

0    3 

ton 

W^le\ 

hogshead 

1 

6 

0    2,1 

hogshead 

Shipg. 

puncheon 

1 

2 

0    2 

puncheon 

s^    d. 

r 

0 

4 

0     1 

1 

Tallow              .           -    ton 

2"  e' 

0     6 

ton 

small  cask< 

to 

to 

>small  cask 

Tar        -         -          .    barrel 

0  4 

6     0 

100  barrels 

\ 

0 

8 

0    IJ 

i 

Tea           -           -          chest 

1   0 

0    3 

chest 

Pipes,  empty           -       each 

0 

4 

0    l' 

each 

i  chest 
1  chest 

0    8 

0    2 

ichest 

Pitch        -        -        -    barrel 

0 

4 

6    0 

100  barrels 

0    6 

0    1^ 

i  chest 

Plants,  about  5  cwt.  package 

1 

6 

0    4 

package 

small  box 

0    4 

0     1 

small  box 

middling  package 

1 

0 

0    3 

middling  pckge. 

Tiles,  Welch,  about  1  foot 

small  package 

0 

8 

0    2 

small  package 

square        .            -        100 

2    0 

0    6 

100 

Ploughs         -          -        each 

1 

0 

0    3 

each 

Tin           -           -       -    box 

0    4 

0    Oi 

box 

Potatoes,      about     1     cwt. 

barrel 

0    6 

0    1' 

barrel 

;                                       basket 

0 

3 

0    0\ 

basket 

block 

0    2 

0    6 

score 

3  bushels,.sack 

0 

6 

0    1 

sack 

Tombstones           -         each 

5    0 

0     6 

each 

ton 

3 

0 

0    4 

ton 

Tripe        ...        keg 

0    2 

0   Oi 

keg 

Quicksilver      -     iron  bottle 
Rags        -         -    3  cwt.  bag 

0 

2 

0    0.1 

each 

0    Oi 

1 

0 

4 

0     1 

bag 

Turmeric       -       -      bag- 

to 

Uo 

ton 

Rice           -         -        -    bag 

0 

3 

0    4 

ton 

0    2 

S 

K"«   :    :  -b^i 

0 
0 

4 
4 

0    Oi 
6    0 

100  barrels 

Turpentine      -       carboy< 

0    6 
to 

0  1 

to 

1  -carboy 

Safflower,    under    2    cwt. 

1     0 

0    3 

'         2qrs.          -            -     bale 

0 

8 

0    2 

bale 

Varnish        -        -        barrel 

0    6 

0    1 

barrel. 

■     above  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  bale 

1 

0 

0    3 

bale 

Vermilion,     2    to    3    cwt. 

Sago,   in  boxes  about  1  cwt. 

chest  or  package 

2    0 

0    4 

chest  or  package 

box 

0 

4 

0    1 

box 

Vmegar     -       -    puncheon 
hogshead 

1     4 

0    4 

puncheon 

Sail-cloth          -           -    bolt 

e 

I 

0    3 

score 

0    8 

0    2 

hogshead 

Saltpetre,    rough,  in   bags. 

barrel  or  J  hogshead 

0    6 

0    \h 

barrel  or  i  hhd. 

ton 

3 

(1 

0    6 

ton 

*  Vitriol,  carboys    -    gallon 

0    4 

0     1 

gallon 

refined,         1  cwt.  barrel 

0 

4 

0    0^ 

barrel 

middling  case 

3    0 

0    9 

middling  case 

above  1  to  2  cwt.     cask 

0 

6 

0    1 

cask 

small  case 

2    0 

0    6 

small  case 

10  cwt.          -        -    cask 

1 

2 

0    3 

cask 

\ 

7     6 

1    0 

7 

Saws        -        -        -    bundle 

0 

6 

0  10 

score  bundles 

Wagons         -       -     each.; 

to 

to 

Seach 

Seed,  clover  or  other     bale 

0 

8 

0    l.i 

bale 

/ 

10    0 

1    6 

V 

Seed  lac,  2  ewt.  to  2  qrs.  bag 
Sheep           -               -    each 

0 

8 

0    2' 

bag 

Whalebone      -    5  cwt.  bale 

1     0 

0    4 

bale 

& 

6 

ton 

5    0 

1     0 

ton 

Shellac,  in  bags  or  bundles, 
ton 

5 

0 

1    0 

ton 

Wheels,  according  to  size.J 
pair| 

0    4 
to 

0    1 
to 

S-pair 

Skins    -    1-8  to  20cwt.  cask 

3 

0 

0    7 

cask 

1     0 

0    2 

V 

1-5  cwt.  cask 

2 

6 

0    6 

cask 

Wheelbarrows       -       each 

0    2 

0    0^ 

each 

vat 

1 

6 

0    6 

vat 

Wine,     bottled,    in    casks, 
dozen  bottles 

hoshead 

2 

0    4 

hogshead 

0     1 

0    04 
0    0^ 

dozen  bottles 

tierce 

1 

0' 

0    3 

tiefce 

in  cases    -  dozen  bottles 

0    2 

dozen  bottles 

goat  and  Mogadore,  aliout 

Spirits,    pipe,    puncheon. 

2  cwt.  2  qrs.          -      bale 

0 

4 

0    l.» 

bale 

or  butt 

2    0 

0    6 

pipe,  pun.  or  butt 
hogshead 

large  bale 

0 

6 

0    2 

large  bale 

hogshead 

1    0 

0    3 

Slates        -        -       hogshead 

2 

0 

0    4 

hogshead 

No  charge  is  made  for 

puncheon 
Soap,    56  lbs.    and    under. 

6 

0    3 

puncheon 

wharfage    of    wines   and 

spirits  landed  at  the  docks. 

small  box 

0 

2 

0    0,} 

small  box 

and  caried  to    the  export 

,    57  and  under  112  lbs.  box 

0 

4 

0     1 

box 

quay,    except  for  "  strik- 

1 and  under  2  cwt.    chest 

0 

6 

0    11 

chest 

ing  and  shipping,"  viz. 

2  and  under  3  cwt.     chest 

0 

8 

0    2' 

chest 

pipe,       butt,     and    pun- 

3 to  5  cwt.        -      -    chest 
\ 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0    3 
0     3 

chest 

7 

cheon            -           .    Sd. 
hogshead           .         -    4d. 

Sofas           .           -     each^ 

to 

to 

Wch 

Wire,  iron,,  1    cwt.    2  qrs. 

7. 

1 

6 

0    4 

i 

bundle 

0    6 

0    1 

bundle 

Spades       -       1  doz.  bundle 

0 

4 

0    I 

bundle 

Wood          -               -        ton 

2    3 

0    3 

ton 

2  doz.  bundle 

0 

8 

0    2 

bundle 

When  not  cleared    the 

Spelter        -          -         -    ton 

2 

0 

0    4 

ton 

same    dav    as  sent  down. 

Spirits,  see  W»i*s. 

piling  is  charged. 
Wood  hoops            -    bundle 

Starch         -          1  cwt.  boK 

0 

6 

0    1 

box 

0    1 

0    3 

score  bundles 

under  1  cwt.  box 

0 

4 

0    1 

box 

truss  bundle 

0    2 

0    5 

score  bundles 

Staves,  wine  hogshead,  pack 

0 

2 

0    Oi 

pack 

Wool,    English,    3    cwt.  to 

pipe,     leager,      or    sugar 
hogshead           -        pack 

3  cwt.  2  qrs.         -      1  ale 

0    9 

0    24 

bale 

0 

4 

0    Oi 

pack 

3  cwt.2  qrs.  to  5  cwt.bale 

1    0 

0    3 

bale 

Steel,  in  bars        -        -    ton 

3 

4 

0    4 

ton 

Spanish        -      1  cwt.  bag 

0    5 

0    1 

bag 

in  bundles,    1  cwt.  bundle 

0 

4 

0    6 

ton 

2  cwt.  bag     0    8 

0    2 

bag 

\ 

0 

6 

0    2 

7 

2  cwt.  2  qrs.  bag     0    9 

0    2J 

bag 

Stoves  and  grates       each^ 

to 

to 

{.each 

German,  under  4  cwt.  bag  ,  0    8 

0    '■I 

bag 

/ 

I 

0 

0    3 

i 

4  to  6  cwt.  bag     1    0 

0    3 

bag 

1  Straw        -       -         -    truss 

_0_ 

10    3 

scor    trus's 

6  cwt.  and  upwards,  bag     1    4 

0    4 

bag 

*  "N.  B.  — "  Persons  sending  to  the  dock,  for  shipment,  aqua  fortis,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  other  goods  of  » 
dangerous  quality,  and  neglecting  to  distinctly  mark,  or  state,  the  nature  of  such  Roods  on  the  outside 
©f  the  package,  or  otherwise  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  superintendent,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20/." 
—  (See  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  116.  §  132.) 
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When  charged  bv  the  Package. 


Goods  for  Exportation. 


Ill 


Per 

Bags,  small        -         -    each 

Bales,  small        -        -    each 

middling        -  -    each 

lar({e,  5  and  under  7  cwt. 

each 

7  and  under  8  cwt.  each 

8  and  under  12  cwt.  each 
12  and   under  14   cwt. 

each 

14  and  under   16  cwt. 

each 

16  cwt.    and    upwards 

each 

E.  I.  goods,  single,     each 

double        -  -    each 

half     bales      repacked, 

each 

Barrels        ...    each 

Baskets,  small  .    each 

middling        -         -    each 

large  -  -    each 

Bottles  or  jars,  1  to  3  gallons, 

each 

4  to  7  gallons 

7  to  10  gallons 

11  to  12  gallon 


-  each 

-  each 

-  each 


Boxes 

Bundles,  large 

middling 

small 
Cases,  small 

middling 

large,  5  to  6  cwt. 
6  to  7  cwt. 


each< 

-  each 

-  each 

-  each 

-  each 

-  each 

-  each 

-  each 


Rent  after  Three  Weeks 


Quantities,  &c. 


Per 
each 
each 
each 


0  Oi 


0  1. 

0  l| 

0  o| 

0  1 

0  IJ 


^0  0^ 
0    OJ 


0  3 
0  3 
0    Oi 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
cwt. 


Goods  for  Exportation. 


Per 

Cases  —  continued. 

extra  large,  7  to  8  cwt.each 

9  to  12  cwt.          -    each 

above  12  cwt.       -    each 

Casks,  butts        -        .     each 

hogshead  -  each 

pipe  or  puncheon    -    each 

tierce  or  wine  hhd.      each 


small 


each>^ 


Chests,  small  .    each 

middling  -  -  each 
large  -  .    each 

Hogsheads,  not  exceeding 
8  or  9  cwt. 

Jars,  see  Buttles. 

Kegs  .        - 


each 


Packs,  Tats,  &c. 


bale-^ 


each 


Pipes  -  

Portmanteaus,  ord.  size  each 

Other      sizes     will     be 

charged  in  proportion,  and 

rent  one  fourth  of  the  rate 

for  wharfage  aiid  shipping. 

Puncheons        -         .     each 

Tierces       -  -    cach< 


'§& 


Rent  after  Three  Weeks. 


0  0} 


0  2 
0  4 

0  n 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 
each 


each 


0    4 
0    2 
,  to     I  Veach 
0    3  I   J 
0     1^  each 


>each 


0    617 

to      Y 
0  ih\S 


Goods  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Tables  pay  in  proportion  to  the  rates  therein  contained,  according 
to  weight  or  size. 


.3.   East  India  Docks.  —  These  docks,  situated  at  Blackwall,  were  principally  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  employed  by  the  East  India  Company.      There  are 
2  docks;  1  for  ships  unloading  inwards,  and  1  for  those  loading  outwards.      The  Import 
Dock  contains  about  18  acres,  and  the  Export  Dock  about  9  acres.    The  entrance  basin 
j  which   connects  the  docks   with  the  river,   contains  about  2j  acres ;   the  length  of  the 
I  entrance  lock  is  210  feet,  the  width  of  the  gates  48  feet  clear.    Having  to  receive  vessels 
I  of  great  burden,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  East   India  Docks  is  never  less  than  23  feet. 
i  Most  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  these  docks  is  conveyed,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
warehouses  in  the  city ;  so  that  the  extent  of  warehouses  belonging  to  them  is  compara- 
tively small. 

The  discharging  of  ships  in  the  Import  Dock  is  wholly  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company ;  and  the  regulations  as  to  fire,  cooking,  &c.  are  stricter  than  in  the  other 
j  docks. 

I  The  East  India  Docks  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  town.  The  Company's  tea 
i  and  other  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  in  the  city  in  locked  wagons  of  a 
peculiar  description. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  under  500,000Z.,  and  the  dividend  is  4  per  cent.      A 
lOOZ.  share  of  the  Company's  stock  is  at  present  worth  about  50?.      The  management  is 
j  confided  to  13  directors,  4  of  whom  must  be  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
j  they  must  each  hold  at  least  20  shares  of  the  Company's  stock. 


Rates  charged  on  Ships  from  the  East  Indies  using  the  East 
India  Docks. 
The  rate  for  receiving  and  unloading  ships  or  vessels  under 
800  tons,  in  the  East  India  Docks,  and  for  the  use  of  the  same 
for  28  days  from  the  date  of  the  final  discharge,  is  Is.  6rf.  per 
ton  register. 

Bock  rent,  if  the  28  days  be  exceeded,  Id.  per  register  ton 
per  week,  which  is  also  the  rate  for  light  ships  laying 
up  in  the  dock. 
The  rate  for  such  ships  and  vessels  as  are  loaded  outwards 
by  the  Dock  Company  will  be  2«.  per  ton  register,  should  the 
packages  or  articles  laden  not  exceed  2  tons  each  by  measure- 
ment or  weight ;  but  on  such  as  exceed  2  tons,  and  up  to  10 
tons,  3j.  per  ton  additional  will  be  charged  on  the  quantity 
laden  ;  packages  or  articles  exceeding  10  tons  the  Dock  Com- 
pany decline  lading,  except  by  special  agreement.    The  rate 
for  ships  and  vessels  loaded  by  their  owners  will  be  Is.  per  ton 
register  only,  for  the  use  and  acommodation  of  the  dock. 
Ships  and  vessels  loading  outwards  to  be  allowed  28  days  for 
the  purpose,  from  their  commencement  of  receiving  cargo. 
Dock  rent,  if  the  28  days  be  exceeded.  Id.  per  register  ton 
per  week. 
Coasters,  or  other  vessels,  loading  from  the  import  ware- 
houses, will  he  charged  6d.  per  ton  on  the  gross  weight  they 
take  on  board  ;  to  be  allowed  1  week  for  snrh  purpose. 

Dock  rent,  if  the  1  week  be  exceeded.  Id.  per  register  ton 
per  week. 


Mem.  —  These  docks  receive  no  other  than  ships  or  ves- 
sels in  the  East  India  trade,  or  coasters  to  load  from  the 
warehouses. 


Ratbs  charged  for  Wharfage,  Storehouses,  Sfc,  and  for  sundry 
Work  done  by  the  East  India  Dock  Company. 


Wharfage  of  guns  above  20  cwt.  each 

above  15  cwt.  and  under  20  cwt.  do. 

10        -        -  15        - 

under  10    - 


of  anchors,  per  cwt. 

of  kentledge,  per  ton  ... 

of  other  articles  deposited   on    the  wharfs   or 

quays,  do.  .... 


2     6 


These  rates  of  wharfage  are  for  the  season  the  ship  may 
remain  at  home ;  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months  :  if 
the  12  months  be  exceeded,  the  same  rate  of  charge  will  be 
made  as  if  a  new  season  had  been  commenced,  and  this  rate 
of  wharfage  be  considered  an  annual  charge-  —  N.  B.  By  the 
present  existing  agreement  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  Pock  Crmpany,  the  guns  and  anchors  of  ships  whilst 
in  the  Company's  service  are  free  of  wharfaije. 
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Landing  guns  from  craft,  and  stowing  them  on  skids,  M.  per 
cwt.  —  Dittu  carriages  of  guns,  above  10  cwt.,  \s.  ;  under 
ditto,  6d.  each.  —  Shipping  of  ditto  into  craft,  the  same 
rate.  —  Getting  guns  on  board  ship  and  mounting  them, 
2*.  6d.  per  ton.  —  Getting  on  board  gun  carriages,  of  guns 
above  10cwt.,6</.  each  ;  under  ditto,  4d.  each  —Landing  an- 
chors from  craft  and  placing  them  at  racks,  3d.  per  cwt.— 
Shipping  off  ditto  into  craft,  the  same  rate.  —  Placing  an- 
chors for  unstocking  or  for  stocking,  l^d.  per  cwt.  —  Dis- 
charging    kentledge  from   ships,    and   stacking   it  on   the 

■wharf.  Is.  'Id.  per  ton Discharging  ditto  from  ships  into 

craft,  1*.  per  ton Shipping  off  kentledge  from  the  wharf, 

and  stowmg  it  in  the  hold.  Is.  'Id.  per  ton —  Shipping  off 
ditto  into  craft,  10(/.  per  ton.  —  Discharging  shingle  or  stone 
ballast  into  craft  or  on  the  quay.  Is.  3d.  per  ton — Water 
supplied  to  outward-bound  ships,  as  well  as  what  is  used  for 
seasoning  their  casks.  Is.  per  ton  Imperial  measure. 

Admission  of  loaded  wagons,    ».   d. 
conveying  cargo,  or  passen- 
gers'   bags^age,    in    lieu    of 
wharfage,  each  -  -    5    0 

Do.  of  carts,  with  do.,  do.        -    2    6 

Do.  of  trucks,  with  do.,  do.      -    1    0 

Storehouses  (for  ships'  stores)  may  be  hired  at  1/.  Is.  per 
week ;  if  rented  annually,  large  storehouses,  40/.  a  year  — 
smaller  ditto,  351.  a  year ;  or  if  taken  permanently,  large 
storehouses,  351.  a  year  —  smaller  ditto,  at  30/.  a  year. 

Use  of  the  rigging    shed  for   fitting 

rigging,  viz.  L.    s. 

For  ships  of  800  tons  and  upwards 
500  to  800  tons 
500  -  500 
under  300 

Every  ship  using  the  docks,  outwards  or  homewards,  and 
making  fast  alongside  the  hulk,  of  500  tons  burden,  or  up- 
wards, to  pay  II.  Is.,  and  ships  and  vessels  under  that  bur- 
den, 10s.  6d.  for  every  24  hours,  far  the  first  3  days  ;  should 
this  period  be  exceeded,  to  pay  for  every  24  hours  beyond  the 
same,  5/.  5s.,  unless  such  detention  is  caused  by  special  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  by-laws  provide  fojr. 


N.B.—  Ships'  stores, 
and  comm  anders'  and 
officers'  baggage,  ad- 
mitted free  to  out- 
ward bound  ships. 


L.  s. 

-  5  blN.B.—  Time 

-  4  4  (    for  this  oper- 

-  3  3  r  ation  limited 

-  2  2  J   to  1  month. 


The  charge  for  any  description  of  labour  or  service  performed 
by  the  l3ock  Company,  and  not  specified  in  this  1  able,  will 
be  made  on  moderate  terms. 


gage  to  get  on  board  all  goods  and  stores  from  craft,  or  the 
wharf,  without  extra  charge,  except  the  following,  viz.  kent- 
ledge, anchors,  guns  and  carriages,  sails,  standing  and  running 
rigging,  booms,  and  boats. 

Charges  for  Masting  or  Dismasting  at  the  Mast- Building, 


For  ships  of 

1,000  to  1,500  tons 
800  -  1,000       - 
650  -      800       - 
500   -     650       - 
300  -     500       - 
under     300       - 

Main 
Mast. 

Fore      Mizen 
Mast,  j  Mast. 

Bow- 
sprit. 

L.    s.  d. 

10  0  0 
7  10  0 
5  0  0 
4  0  0 
3  10  0 
2  10    0 

L.   s.  d.\L.    s.  d. 
9    0    0  4    0    0 
7     0    0  .3  10    0 
4  10    0  2  10    0 
3  10    0  2    0    0 
3    0    Ol  1  15    0 
2    5    01  t  10    0 

L.    s.  d. 

5    0    0 
4    0    0 
2  10    0 
2    0    0 
,1  15    0 
1  10    0 

For  putting  on  and  taking  ojf  Tops. 

Main. 

Fore. 

Mizen. 

For  ships  of 

1,000  to  1,500  tons 
800  -  1,000    - 
500  -     800    - 
under     500    - 

: 

L.  s.  d.  L.  s  d 
10  0  10  0 
0  16  0  0  16  0 
0  12    6      0  12    6 

•  >"  Voportion. 

L.    s.  d. 
12    6 

a  10  a 

0    8    0 

The  prices  in   the  above  Tables  are  for  each  operation, 
which  includes  the  use  of  masting -fall  and  slings. 

N.  B —  Owners  in  ships  may  purchase  not  less  than  half  a 
fall,  at  15  per  cent,  under  the  ready  money  cost  price.. 


4.  St.  Katharine's  Docks The  Company  for  the  construction  of  these  docks  was  in- 
corporated by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  105.  (local),  and  they  were  partially  opened  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1828.  They  are  situated  immediately  below  the  Tower,  and  are  con- 
sequently the  most  contiguous  of  any  to  the  city,  the  Custom-house,  and  other  places 
where  business  is  transacted.  The  capital  raised  by  shares  amounts  to  1,352,800^.  ;  but 
an  additional  sum  of  800,000/.  has  been  borrowed,  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  for  the 
completion  of  the  works,  and  the  purchase  of  a  freehold  property  possessing  river  frontage 
from  the  Tower  to  the  corner  of  Lower  East  Smithfield,  of  the  value  of  upwards  of 
100,000/.,  but  not  required  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  act.  A  portion  of  this 
property  has  been  appropriated  as  a  steam  packet  wharf,  where  passengers  embark  and 
land  without  the  aid  or  risk  of  boat  conveyance.  The  purchase  of  the  numerous  houses 
that  stood  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  docks  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Docks,  a  heavy  item  of  expense.  The  space  included  within  the  outer  wall  is  about  24 
acres,  nearly  1 1  of  which  are  water.  There  are  2  docks,  communicating  by  a  basin. 
The  lock  leading  from  the  river  is  180  feet  long,  and  45  broad:  it  is  so  constructed,  that 
ships  of  upwards  of  600  tons  burden  may  pass  in  and  out  3  hours  before  high  water,  so 
that  outward-bound  ships  have  the  opportunity  of  reaching  Blackwall  before  the  tide 
begins  to  recede.  Ships  of  upwards  of  800  tons  register  are  docked  and  undocked  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  exceeds  that  of  any  other  wet  dock 
in  the  port  of  London.  Vessels  are  also  docked  and  undocked  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  —  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  establishment.  A  clear  channel  of  not  less  than  300 
feet  in  width  is  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  the  pool;  and  vessels  drawing  18  feet  water 
may  lie  afloat  at  low  water  at  the  principal  buoy  off  the  dock  entrance.  The  warehouses 
and  vaults  are  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  far  more  so  than  one  might  be  disposed  to  infer 
from  the  extent  of  water.  The  warehouses  are  exceedingly  well  contrived  and  commodious ; 
and,  owing  to  their  being  built  partly  on  pillars  (within  which  what  is  called  the  quay 
work  of  the  other  docks  is  transacted),  close  to  the  water's  edge,  goods  are  hoisted  direct  j 
from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  without  its  being  necessary,  as  in  the  West  India  and  London  j 
Docks,  to  land  them  on  quays;  so  that  there  is  in  this  way  a  great  saving  both  of  room,  ! 
time,  and  labour.  The  whole  establishment  is  exceedingly  complete,  and  reflects  the  i 
greatest  credit  on  the  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and  skill,  of  those  by  whom  it  was  projected 
9nd  executed. 

The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  vessels  using  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks  are  similar 
to  those  enforced  in  the  West  India  Docks,  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Docks* 
we  beg  to  refer. 
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Table  of  Tonnage  Rates  chargeable  on  Vessels  entering  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  and  also  of  the  Rates 
for  discharging  Cargoes  landed  by  the  Company,  subject  to  such  Revision,  from  Time  to  Time,  as 
shall  be  found  expedient. 


VeaieU  Inwards. 


On  Vessels  laden.    Per  Ton 
arriving  from        Register 


First  Class.  —  Any 
port  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  Isle 
of  Man,  .Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alder- 
ney,  Sark,  or  other 
European  ports  out- 
side the  Baltic,  be- 
tween the  North 
Uape  and  Ushant 


Second  Class.  — Any 
other  port 


Privilege. 


Vessels  ruhose  cargoes  are  dis 
chareed  by  the  Dock  Company. 

Use  of  the  Docks  to  vessels  ar- 
riving from  Hambro',  or  firom 
any  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  6  weeks  from  the  date  of 
entrance ;  if  arriving  from  any 
other  port,  4  weeks  from 
the  date  of  final  discharge, 
with  liberty  to  load  outwards 
for  any  port  or  place,  and  to 
quit  the  docks  for  repairs,  and 
re-enter;  theperiod  of  absence 
from  dock  for  such  purposes 
not  to  affect  the  privilege.  , 

Vessels  whose  cargoes  are  dts 
charged  hxj  their  crews. 

The  like  privilege,  but  to  com- 
mence from  the  dale  of  en- 
trance. 


Rent,  in  each  case,  after  the  expiration  of  the 

privilege,  per  week      -  -  .  - 

For  partial  remissions  and  exemptions  on 

vessels    partly  laden,    or  arriving   from 

Spain  or  Portugal,  wool  or  cork  laden, 

or  vessels  with  corn,  see  annexed  Table. 

Rates  for  discharging  Cargoes  by  the  Company 

Cargoes,  consisting,  in  the  whole  or  in  part, 
ofsugar  in  hogsheads  or  tierces,  including 
ship  cooperage 

Cargoes,  ronsisiing  ofsugar  in  chests  of  5  cwt. 
and  upwards,  including  ship  cooperage 

Cargoes,  consisting  of  sugar  in  bags,  mats,  or 
chests  under  5  cwt.,  or  other  goods  (not 
being  hemp,  tallow,  ashes,  wood  goods, 
corn,  pitch,  tar,  hay,  or  straw),  contained 
in  casks,  bales,  serons,  chests,  cases,  bags, 
baskets,  or  similar  packages;  also  spelter, 
or  metal  in  pigs,  bars,  rods,  plates,  &c. 

Cargoes,  consisting  of  hemp  only,   or  mer- 


tallow  only 


Mixed  cargoes  of<  tallow       -  -    0    6  > 

(.ashes  -        -    0    6i 

Blue  gum  wood,    or  lar^e  timber, 

additional  for  every  load  delivered     0     6 
No  charge  upon  excess  landed  beyond  a  ship's 

register  tonnage. 
Oil,  additional  for  every  tun  delivered 
into  craft        -  -  -  -    0    6 


Vessels  Outwards, 
entering  the  Docks  without  Cargoes 


my-) 
nc-  I 
theV 
blel 
i    -J 


Loading  for  any 
port  enumc 
rated 

Import  Table 
in  hrs-t  class 

Do.  do.  2d  do. 

Vessels  loading' 
in  part,  on 
quantity  taken 
on  board  ac- 
cording to 
their  port  of 
destination,  as 
above  classi- 
fied 


Privilege. 


Use  of  dock  to 
load  4  weeks 
from  date  of 
entrance  -    - 


Use  of  dock  to 
load  1  week 
from  en- 
trance     -    - 


Per  Ton 
Register. 


1     9 
1     3 


Per  ton  of 
goods,  charge 
in  no  case  to 
exceed  the  re- 


Rent  after  ex- 
piration of  the 
privilege.  Id. 
per  ton  register 
per  week. 


Pabi.e  oJ" special  Regulations,  Remissions,  and  Exemptions,  and 
Miscellaneous  Charges  applicable  to  Vessels  inwa  ds,  not  being 
fully  laden,  or  laden  with  the  Articles  enumerated,  ur  entering 
tlie  Docks  light,  S,-c. 

No  tonnage  rate  will  be  charged  on  vessels  wholly  Cdm  laden  , 
whose  cargoes  shall  be  landed  in  the  ducks  ;  but  a  charge  will 
in  such  case  be  made  for  docking  and  uiidocking,  as  under  : 

L.  s.  d. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards  -  -  "  -  1  1  0 
Vessels  under  100  tons   -  -  -  -    0  10    6 

with  liberty  to  remain  in  dock  witliout  further  charge  for  24 
hours  after  final  landing'.  Rent,  after  expiration  otthat  pe- 
riod, id.  per  ton  register  i>et  week.  Should  the  vessel  load 
outwards,  the  usual  tonnage  rates,  acccrdiiig  to  the  port  of 
destination,  will  be  charged,  instead  ot  the  rate  for  docking 
and  undocking.  The  Dock  Company  resewe  the  power  of 
refusing  the  admission  of  ships  laden  entitel/  with  com. 

Other  vessels,  not  being  fully  l.iden  at  the  lime  of  entering  the 
docks,  will  be  charged  tonnage  rate  only,  on  the  proportion  of 
cargo  brought  in  ;  the  amount  of  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  has  arrived;  and  if  discharged 
by  the  Comi>any,  rates  for  unloading  in  addition,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  cargo  and  quanliiy  so  discharged. 
Rent,  after  1  week.  Id.  per  ton  register  per  week. 

Vessels  laden  with  cork  or  wool  from  Spain  or  Portugal  will  be 
charged  only  Cd.  |)er  ton  register.  Rent,  after  3  weeks  from 
date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  ton  register  ptv  week. 

L.s.d, 

Light  vessels  entering  the  dock  to  lie  ap,  will  be 
charged,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  4  weeks,  per 
ton  register        -  .  -  -  -     0  0  6 

Rent  per  week,  after  the  expiration  of  the  4  weeks, 
on  the  register  tonnage,  per  ton  -  -  -    0  0  1 

Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  com  will  be  charged  tonnage  rate 
only  on  the  jiioportion  which  the  other  part  of  the  cargo 
bears  to  the  register  tonnage. 

Vessels  chiefly  laden  with  wood  goods,  pilch,  tar,  hay,  straw, 
or  intending  to  di^charge  the  whole  of  their  cargoes  into 
lighters,  will  only  be  permitted  to  enter  or  depart  the  docks, 
subject  to  such  terms  as  shall  he  first  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  owners  and  the  Dock  Company. 

Miscellaneous  Chargn.  s.  i. 

For  labourers  hired  of  the  Company,  to  work  on  board, 
and  who  shall  be  under  the  directions  and  responsi- 
bility of  captains  or  owners  of  vessels,  both  or  either 
(which  rule  applies  to  all  over-boaid  deliveries),  a 
charge  will  be  made  for  each  man  per  day,  of  -  -  3  6 
Thames  water  supplied  to  vessels  by  the  Company,  per 

tun         -  -  -  -  .  -    1     0 

For  an  abstract  of  a  ship's  cargo  inwards,  and  weights  thereof, 
for  the  puiposeof  making  up  freight  ac:o<mts,  the  following 
charge  will  be  made  ;— 

t.  d. 
If  the  goods  have  10  marks,  or  under        -    2    0 
1 1  marks  to  20  marks   -    3    6 
21  marks  and  upwards  -    0    2  each  mark  or 
parcel. 

N.  B.  —  The  dock-dues,  rent,  &c.  of  most  articles  landed, 
warehoused, or  shipped  at  the  different  docks,  being,  in  general, 

ly  identical,  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the 

same  to  the  Table  under  the  head  London  Cocks. 


3.  Commercial  Docks.  —  Exclusive  of  the  previously  mentioned  docks,  which  are  all 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  there  are  on  the  south  side  the  Commercial  Docks,  opposite 
to  the  west  end  of  the  West  India  Docks.  These  docks  are  of  large  extent ;  the  space 
included  within  the  outer  wall  being  about  49  acres,  of  which  nearly  38  acres  are  water. 
They  are  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  vessels  with  timber,  «,'orn,  and  other 
bulky  commodities.  They  have  but  little  accommodation  for  warehoiLsing  ;  and  their 
establishments  are  not  constructed  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  bond  all  goods.  The  Surrey 
Canal  Company  also  admit  vessels  to  be  docked  in  the  basin  of  their  caral. 


6.   London    Port   Dues 


Charges   on   Account  of  Lights,   Pilotage,   §"c. 
Shipping,  §*c.  of  London. 


in  the  Thames, 


It  is  highly  desirable  that  expert  pilots,  brilliant  lights,  and  every  oth?r  means  that  it 
is  possible  to  devise,  should  be  afforded  to  render  navigation  safe  and  e5peditious.  But 
to  secure  these  advantages,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  charges  on  their  account  should  be 
moderate.      If  they  be  otherwise,  navigators  are  not  unfretiuently  tempted  to  resort  to  what 
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are  less  expensive,  though  less  secure,  channels.  This  principle  has  not,  however  obvious, 
been  always  kept  sufficiently  in  view  either  in  this  or  in  other  countries.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  and  down  to  1825,  the  charges  on  account  of  docks,  lights,  pilot- 
age, &c.  on  ships  in  the  Thames,  and  naost  other  British  ports,  were  exceedingly  heavy ; 
and  would,  no  doubt,  had  they  been  maintained,  have  materially  injured  our  commerce. 
Instead,  also,  of  encouraging  the  resort  of  foreign  ships  to  our  ports,  a  contrary  policy 
was  adopted ;  the  charges  laid  on  them  being  usually  about  double  those  laid  on  British 
ships.  This  regulation  was  intended  to  promote  the  employment  of  the  latter  ;  but,  as  it 
led  to  reprisals  in  other  countries,  its  real  influence  is  believed  to  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent;  while  by  driving  away  foreigners,  it  injured  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  prevented 
our  ports  from  becoming,  what  they  are  so  well  fitted  to  be,  the  emporiums  of  the 
world.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
have  been  materially  changed  within  the  last  dozen  years.  In  1 825,  the  various  dock 
monopolies  expired  ;  and  a  very  great  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  charges  on  account 
Of  the  docks,  which,  as  already  seen,  are  now  very  moderate  indeed.  Exclusive  of  the 
dock  dues,  the  port  charges  on  ships  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from 
Xondon,  are  as  follow :  — 

Ton  Burden. 
£  S.  d. 

Antwerp  —  Brabant  —  Bremen — Denmark — Flanders,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Netherlands  — 
France,  within  Ushant —  Germany,  any  part  of,  bordering  on  or  near  the  Germanic  Ocean  — 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark  —  Hamburgh  —  Holland,  or  any  other  of  the  United 
Provinces  —  Holstein,  Ireland,  Lapland,  on  this  side  of  the  North  Cape  —  Man,  Isle  of — 
Norway  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  -    0    0    2J 

Baltic  Sea,  any  country  or  places  within  —  Courland  —  Finland —  Lapland,  beyond  the  North 

Cape  —  Livonia  —  Poland  —  Prussia  —  Russia,  without  or  within  the  Baltic  Sea  —  Sweden      0    0    4 

America,  North,  any  of  the  British  colonies  or  provinces  in  —  America,  any  of  the  United 
States  of — Azores,  any  of — Canary  Islands,  any  of — Florida — France,  between  Ushant 
and  Spain — Madeira  Islands,  any  of — Portugal  —  Spain,  without  the  Mediterranean  — 
Louisiana  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -005* 

Africa — America,  South  —  China — East  Indies  —  France,  within  the  Mediterranean — Gib- 
raltar—  Greenland  —  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Sea,  any  country,  island,  port,  or  place 
within,  or  bordering  on,  or  near — Mexico  —  Pacific  Ocean,  any  country,  island,  port,  or 
place  within,  or  bordering  on,  or  near  —  Spain,  within  the  Mediterranean  —  West  Indies, 
and  any  other  country,  island,  port,  or  place,  to  the  southward  of  25  degrees  of  north 
latitude  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    0    0    7 

Vessels  trading  coastwise  between  the  port  of  London  and  any  port  or  places  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  or  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  for  every  voyage  in  and  out       -    0    0    2 

Exemptions.  —  Any  vessel  coming  to  or  going  coastwise  from  the  port  of  London,  or  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  unless  such  vessel  shall  exceed  45  tons. 

Any  vessel  bringing  corn  coastwise,  the  principal  part  of  whose  cargo  shall  consist  of  corn. 

Any  fishing  smacks,  lobster  and  oyster  boats,  or  vessels  for  passengers. 
'    Any  vessel  or  craft,  navigating  the  river  Thames  above  and  below  London  Bridge,  as  far  as  Gravesend 
only. 

Any  vessel  entering  inwards  or  outwards  in  ballast. 

These  rates  were  imposed  by  the  acts  39  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,  43  Geo.  3.  c.  124.,  &c.,  for 
improving  the  port  of  London,  and  particularly  for  making  a  navigable  canal  across  the 
Isle  of  Dogs.  This  canal  has,  however,  been  sold,  as  already  mentioned,  under  authority 
of  the  10  Geo.  4.  c.  130.,  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  for  120,000/.  ;  and  this 
sum,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  rates  above  mentioned,  amounting  to  from  35,OOOZ. 
to  40,000Z.  a  year,  will,  it  is  believed,  pay  off  all  the  sums,  to  provide  for  which  the  rates 
were  imposed,  previously  to  1840.  Whenever  this  is  done,  the  rates  in  question  will 
cease,  and  the  shipping  frequenting  the  river  will  be  relieved  from  this  charge. 

Owing  to  the  distance  of  London  from  the  sea,  and  the  rather  intricate  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  charges  on  account  of  lights  and  pilotage  must  necessarily 
be  pretty  heavy.  They  have,  however,  been  very  materially  reduced  of  late  years.  The 
charges  on  account  of  the  lights  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  House  have  been 
diminished,  in  almost  every  instance,  at  least  one  third  ;  and  in  many  instances  as  much  as 
a  half,  and  sometimes  even  more,  since  1823.  —  (See  Light-houses.)  The  illiberal  and 
impolitic  practice  of  imposing  discriminating  light  and  pilotage  dues  on  foreign  vessels  is 
still  kept  up  ;  but  owing  to  the  general  establishment  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  the  grievance  thence  arising  has  become  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  at  present 
affects  very  few  of  the  foreign  vessels  coming  to  our  ports. 

The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1 25.  made  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  charges  authorised 
to  be  demanded  by  the  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House  for  the  port  of  London  ;  and 
foreign  vessels,  privileged  as  British  vessels,  have  been  relieved  from  the  additional  or 
surplus  rate  of  25  per  cent,  payable  to  the  Trinity  pilots,  as  well  as  to  those  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  —  ( See  Pilotage.  ) 

The  oppressive  and  troublesome  charges  in  the  port  of  London,  imposed  on  alien  goods 
under  the  names  of  package,  scavage,  &c.  —  (see  Package)  —  were  put  an  end  to  during 
last  session  (1833).  At  present,  therefore,  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  tha^ 
considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  the  public  charges  on  shipping  in  the  port  of 
London   are  quite  as  reasonable  as  in  any  other  port  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world. 
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But  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  further  reductions  may  still  be  effected,  particularly  in 
the  article  pilotage. 

The  following  accounts  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  various  charges  that  are  at 
present  incurred  by  vessels  in  the  port  of  London  :  — 

Pro  forma.  Account  of  Charges  on  a  Ship  of  about  480  Tons,  entering  and  departing  the  Port  of  London, 
laden  both  Ways,  supposing  every  thing  to  be  conducted  with  strict  Economy,  and  excluding  any 
Charge  on  account  of  extraordinary  Despatch  or  superior  Accommodation. 

Reporting  the  ship  and  appointment       -.---. 
Pilotage  from  the  Downs     .  -  .  . 

Boarding  the  pilot  at  sea  -  -  -  . 

Waterman,  boat,  and  kedge,  from  Gravesend 
^  London  port  dues  inwards,  5d.  per  ton  .  -  - 

Do.         do.         outwards,        do.     - 

N.  B. — This  duty  is  of  a  temporary  character,  and  will  cease  in  about  5  years 
Trinity  dues  and  lights  inwards  -  -  .    , 

Dock  dues  in  and  out,  9rf.  per  ton       ■  .  -  -  - 

Trinity  dues  and  lights  outwards         .  -  -  . 

Dungeness  light  in  and  out        -        - 

Clearing  outwards,  and  victualling  bill  -  - 

Steam-boat  to  Blackwall,  optional^      .  -  .  - 

Pilotage  to  the  Downs        -  '  -  -  -  - 

Putting  the  pilot  on  shore,  unless  landed  in  the  ship's  boat 


£   s. 

d. 

.    1  1 

0 

-  14  0 

4 

-  2  0 

0 

-  1  11 

6 

-  10  0 

0 

-  10  0 

0 

-11  0 

0 

-  12*  0 

0 

-  8  18 

6 

-  2  5 

0 

-  2  12 

6 

-  10  0 

0 

-  12  8 

6 

-  0  10 

0 

^98    7    4 


Charges  on  a  British  Vessel  of  285  Tons,  ejitering  and  departing  the  Port  of  London,  laden  both  Way*. 

Reporting,  appointing,  &c.  .... 

Tonnage  duty  inwards  (with  cargo)  -  .  -  - 

Do.  outwards       (do.)  -  - 

Putting  pilot  on  board  at  Deal  -  _  .  -  - 

Pilotage,  Downs  to  London,  draft  15  feet  6  inches 

Do.    outwards,  draft  about  14  feet  -  - 

Boat  and  men  up  and  down,  3  guineas  each         -  -  . 

Trinity  lights,  inwards  .  -  -  -  - 

Do.  outwards        -  -  _  -  . 

Private^do.  in  and  out  »  ..... 

Dungeness  do.  .  -  .  _ 

Dock  duty,  9d.  per  ton         .  -  -  - 

Clearing  outwards         .  -  .  - 


S  s. 

d. 

2  10 

a 

5  18 

6 

5  18 

ti 

2  10 

0 

16  8 

7 

9  15 

0 

6  6 

0 

6   1,3 

2 

5  6 

6 

9  10 

0 

1  9 

0 

10  13 

9 

2  7 

0 

^85    6    6 


Charges  actually  paid  on  the  President,  American  Packet  Ship  of  from  470  to  480  Tons,  in  the  River 
Thames,  in  October,  1833. 

Reporting  and  appointing  .... 

Tonnage  duty  inwards,  and  entry  -  -  -  . 

Do.         outwards     _  -  . 

Trinity  lights  and  pilotage  inwards  -  .  .  - 

Do.  do.  outwards  -  .  - 

Private  and  Foreland,  in  and  out        _  .  -  . 

Pilot  from  Dungeness         -  -  .  » 

Boat  and  men  up  and  down  -  -  ... 

Dock  charges    ------ 

Clearing  and  victualling  bill  ... 

Printing  bills  and  cards      .  -  ... 

Advertisements  in  bills  of  entry  -  -  -  -  . 


£  s. 

d. 

.  2  10 

6 

-  10  6 

6 

-  10  10 

6 

-  15  12 

0 

-  28  10 

0 

-  5  18 

0 

-  15  12 

0 

.  6  0 

0 

-21  2 

0 

-  2  12 

6 

-  3  13 

6 

'  0  10 

6 

£122  18    0 


In  this  case,  the  pilotage  inwards  and  outwards,  lights,  &c.  are  charged  from  Cowes,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  items  cannot  be  considered  as  an  expense  peculiar  to  the  Thames.  A  part 
of  the  dock  charges  might  also  have  been  avoided,  by  employing  the  crew ;  the  last  two  items  are  not 
properly  port  charges. 

Amount  of  Shipping,  §-c.  belonging  to  the  Port  of  London.  —  According  to  the  official 
accounts,  there  belonged  to  this  port,  in  1832,  besides  boats  and  other  vessels  not  regis- 
tered, 2,669  ships,  of  the  burden  of  565,174  tons,  manned  by  32,786  men  and  boys-  In 
1819,  the  gro.ss  customs' duty  collected  in  the  port  of  London  amounted  to  7,749,463/., 
the  expenses  of  collection  benig  277,913/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  3/.  lis.  S^d.  per  cent.  In 
1832,  the  gross  duty  had  risen  to  9,434,854/.,  while  the  expenses  of  collection  had  sunk 

to  243,678/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  only  2/.  lis.  7fc/.  per  cent {Pari.  Paper,   No.  414. 

Sess.  1833.)  So  vast  an  amount  of  shipping  and  commerce  was  never  previously  con- 
centrated in  any  single  port.  London  may  be  truly  said  to  be  universi  orhis  terrarum 
emporium.     May  her  prosperity  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  great ! 


•  If  discharged  by  the  Dock  Company,  there  would  be  an  additional  charge  of  12i.  on  that  account 
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The  following  tabular  statement  will  serve   to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  navigation  of  London  :  — 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entering  the  Port  of  London  from  Foreign  Parts,  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Foreign  Ships. 


Years. 

British 

Foreign 

Years. 

British 

Foreign               | 

Ships. 

T07U. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 
3,354 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1700 

839 

80,040 

496 

76,995 

1820 

655,239 

856 

122,619 

1750 

1,498 

198,023 

184 

36,346 

1821 

3,000 

585,994 

571 

89,073 

1790 

2,254 

431,890 

1,116 

149,205 

1822 

3,230 

603,167 

597 

106,099 

1791 

2,184 

419,374 

1,256 

149,053 

1823 

3,031 

611,451 

865 

161,705 

1792 

2,489 

451,188 

1,186 

152,243 

1824 

3.132 

607,106 

1,643 

264,098 

1793 

2,348 

478,105 

1,193 

177,019 

1825 

3,989 

785,565 

1,743 

302,122 

War. 

1826 

3,495 

675,026 

1,586 

215,254 

1814 

269,834 

1827 

4,012 

769,162 

1,534 

221,008 

1815 

275,375 

1828 

4,084 

767,212 

1,303 

195,929 

1816 

115,463 

1829 

4,108 

784,070 

1,300 

215,605 

1817 

131,647 

1830 

3,910 

744,229 

1,268 

207,500 

1818 

272,656 

1831 

4,140 

780,988 

1,557 

269,159 

1819 

158,882 

1832 

3,268 

639,840 

884 

154,142 

N.  B.  —  The  temporary  falling  ofF  in  1832  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  with  Holland. 

Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  that  have  entered  the  Port  of  London,  with  Cargoes, 
from  Foreign  Parts,  distinguishing  the  Countries  whence  they  came,  during  the  Years  1830,  1831,  and 
1832.  —  {.Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  part  ii.  p.  112.) 


' 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Countries. 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign       | 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships.    Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Ships. 

Tonn, 

Russia 

479 

105,260 

26 

10,359 

642 

133,202 

51 

14,050 

.'^Sl 

.  81,582 

34 

11,276 

19 

3,865 

62 

14,056 

20 

3,118 

21,864 

3 

513 

Norway 

2 

377 

89 

30,116 

4 

445 

134 

40,065 

J 

78 

81 

26,427 

Denmark 

56 

6,144 

147 

11,722 

44 

4,498 

178 

16,992 

23 

2,806 

80 

8,726 

237 

33,309 

293 

61,471 

122 

21,258 

280 

61,633 

113 

16,445 

117 

'^^•?9J 

German  States 

2S6 

46,648 

185 

16,776 

234 

37,124 

146 

16,525 

210 

37,074 

72 

9,18C 

442 

49,902 

283 

27,653 

433 

50,563 

253 

24,907 

318 

35,790 

184 

16,314 

193 

20,966 

66 

7,265 

205 

19,991 

198 

19,241 

159- 

18,104 

146 

11,86( 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

276 

26,477 

5 

522 

338 

31,518 

15 

1,774 

248 

24,820 

8 

90 

241 

27,075 

29 

3,025 

332 

38,223 

50 

5,658 

180 

19,296 

2,66! 

Italian  States 

127 

18,089 

5 

842 

163 

25,659 

30 

7,28G 

101 

13,811 

4 

614 

Ionian  Islands 

18 

2,535 

. 

31 

4,645 

.    . 

26 

3,575 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

47 

6,781 

•    . 

72 

10,105 

.    , 

67 

9,33S 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

4 

562 

.    , 

.    . 

. 

13 

1,985 

6 

1,509 

.    . 

. 

15 

3,341 

. 

5 

862 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco 

10 

960 

.    - 

12 

1,178 

.    . 

. 

9 

957 

Foreign  possessions  in  Asia 

11 

4,106 

1 

370 

9 

. 

6 

1,831 

1 

37C 

Chma              ... 

.    . 

- 

27,889 

.    . 

. 

20 

25,237 

United  States  of  America 

10 

2,911 

56 

19,574 

21 

5,776 

93 

32  981 

23 

7,362 

50 

19,79'f 

Foreign  West  Indies 

32 

6,033 

9 

2,308 

39 

7,676 

9 

2,226 

43 

8,934 

14 

4,124 

Foreign  Continental  colonies  in 

America         -              -          - 
Totals       - 

83 

15,545 

1 

270 

105 

20,778 

1 

162 

76 

14,916 

2 

500 

2,600 

406,836 

1,257 

206,265 

2,872    451,5331,524 

265,358 

2,025 

325,299 

851 

150,425 

II.   Liverpool  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

The  first  wet  dock  in  the  British  empire  was  constructed  at  Liverpool,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1708.  At  this  period  Liverpool  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  town ;  and  the  accommodation  she  has  derived  from  her  docks  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  that  has  done  most  to  promote  her  extraordinary  increase  in  com- 
merce, population,  and  wealth.  A  second  wet  dock  was  opened  about  the  middle  oi 
last  century ;  and  since  that  period  many  more  have  been  constructed,  some  of  them 
on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  and  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  conveniences.  When  those 
now  in  progress  are  completed,  the  total  area  of  water  in  the  docks  will  exceed  90  acres. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  a  good  deal  incommoded  with  sand  banks ; 
through  which,  however,  there  are  several  channels  which,  when  the  proper  precautions 
are  observed,  afford  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  port.  Being  anxious  to  contribute 
all  the  information  in  our  power  as  to  this  great  and  growing  emporium,  we  have 
annexed  to  this  edition,  a  chart  of  the  entrance  to  the  Mersey,  and  of  part  of  that  river, 
■with  a  map  of  the  country  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  exhibiting  all  the  great  lines 
of  communication  between  these  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The  recently  opened,  or  at  least 
recently  discovered,  channel  (now  called  the  South  Channel),  leading  through  the  banks 
to  Liverpool,  is  laid  down  in  the  chart.  In  compiling  it,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of 
Lieutenant  Evans's  large  and  valuable  chart  of  the  Mersey  and  contiguous  coasts-  In 
spring  tides,  the  water  rises  in  the  Mersey  about  30  feet,  and  in  neap  tides  about  15: 
but  the  height  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  winds,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  annual  amount  of  the  Liverpool  dock  duties  since  1757, 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  docks  since  that  period,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  same 
since  1800.      It  exhibits  an  increase  of  commerce  unequalled  in  any  other  port. 
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Amount  of  Dock  Duties  at  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  from  the  Year  1757,  ending  the  24th  of  June 

each  Year. 

Year. 

No.  of  VesscU. 

£        s.      d. 

Year. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

£        8.       d. 

1757 

1,371 

2,336     15      0 

1779 

2,374 

4,957     17     10 

1758 

],45^ 

5 

2,403      6      3 

1780 

2,2fil 

3,528      7      9 

1759 

1,281 

2,372     12      2 

1781 

2,512 

3,915      4    11 

1760 

l,24i 

> 

2,330      6      7 

1782 

2,496 

4,249      6      3 

1761 

l,3ic 

) 

2,382      0      2 

1783 

2,816 

4,840      8      3 

1762 

1,30" 

2,526    19      6 

1784 

3,098 

6,597     11       1 

1763 

1,75S 

3,141       1      5 

1785 

3,429 

8,411      5      3 

1764 

l,62i 

2,780      3      4 

1786 

3,228 

7,508      0      1 

1765 

1,930 

3,455      8      4 

1787 

3,567 

9,199    18      8 

1766 

1,908 

3,653     19      2 

1788 

3,677 

9,206     13    10 

1767 

1,704 

3,615      9      2 

1789 

3,619 

8,901     10    10 

1768 

1,808 

'6,5m    14      9 

1790 

4,223 

10,037      6      U 

1769 

2,054 

4,004      5      0 

1791 

4,045 

11,645      6      6 

1770 

2,073 

1,142    17      2 

1792 

4,483 

13,243    17      8i 

1771 

2,087 

4,203    19    10 

1793 

4,129 

12,480      5      5 

1772 

2,259 

4,552      5      4 

1794 

4,265 

10,678      7      0 

1773 

2,214 

4,725      1     11 

1795 

3,948 

9,368     16      4 

1774 

2,258 

4,580      5      5 

1796 

4,738 

12,377      7      7 

1775 

2,291 

5,384      4      9 

1797 

4,528 

13,319    12      8 

1776 

2,216 

5,064     10    10 

1798 

4,478 

12,057     18      3 

1777 

2,361 

4,610      4      9 

1799 

4,518 

14,049     15      1 

1778 

2,292 

1 

4,649      7      7 

'                        1 

Year. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Tuiwage. 

£       s.   d. 

Year. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Toniia/^e. 

£        T.    d. 

1800 

4,746 

450,060 

23,379  13    6 

1806 

4,676 

507,825 

44,560    7    3 

1801 

5,060 

4.'')9,719 

28,365    8    ^ 

1807 

5,791 

6i32,3C9 

62,831    5  10 

1802 

4,781 

510,691 

28,192    9  10 

1808 

5,225 

516,836 

40,6."8  10     4 

1803 

4,791 

494,521 

28,027  13    7 

1809 

6,023 

594,601 

47,580  19    3 

1804 

4,291 

448,761 

26^157    0  11 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

&5,782    1    0 

1805 

4,618 

463,482 

33,364  13     1 

1811 

5,616              611,190 

54,752  18    5 

Yenr.     \  No.  of  resseh. 

Turmage. 

£       s.  d. 

£       s.   d. 

1812 

4,599 

446,788   - 

Duties  on  goods 

■ 

20,260    3    51 
24,143    4     6i 

44,  If '3    7  11 

1813 

5,341 

547,426  - 

. 

24,134  18     8 
26,042  14     6  3 

50,177  13    2 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

1814 

5,706 

548,957  - 

. 

28,630  11     3 
31,110  11     1  j 

59,741     2    4 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

1815 

6,440 

709,849  - 

Duties  on  goods 

" 

36,310    1     9> 
40,605    6  llj 

76,915    8    8 

1816 

6,888 

774,243  - 

Duties  on  go:  ds 

" 

43,765    6    3 
4),881    4    6i 

t;2,646  10    9 

1817 

6,079 

653,425  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

35,186    8    0) 
40,703    8    4  3 

75,889  16    4 

"1818 

6,779 

754,690  - 

Duties  on  goods 

'   . 

43,842  16    6  > 
54,695  11     9  3 

m,53S    8    3 

1819 

7,849 

867,318  - 

Duties  on  goods 

: 

.10,042    7     8 
60,084  14    0  3 

110,127     1    8 

1820 

7,276 

805,033  - 

Duties  on  goods 

. 

44,717  17  10^ 
49,694  14    OS 

£4,412  11  10 

1821 

7,810 

839,848  - 

Duties  on  goods 

" 

43,;  31     6    2 
51,425    2  113 

£4,556    9    1 

1822 

8,136 

892,902  -                - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

47,229  10    4 
55,174    7    OJ 

102,403  17    4 

1823 

8,916 

1,010,819  - 

Duties  on  goods 

•  . 

52,837    5    5 
62,945  16     13 

115,783    1    6 

1824 

10,001 

1,180,914  - 

Duties  on  goods 

I 

60,878    9    7 
70,(  .33     1  113 

130,911  11     6 

1825 

10,837 

1,223,820  - 

Duties  on  goods 

■ 

59,446    7    8? 
69,245  12    03 

128,691  19    8 

1826 

9,601 

1,228,318  - 

Duties  on  goods 

: 

60,4)  1     9  11  > 
70,589    9     IJ 

131,000  19    0 

1827 

9,592 

1,225,313  - 

Duties  on  goods 

I 

61,601     0    67 
72,871  13    93 

134,472  14    3 

1828 

10,703 

1,311,111  -                   -     , 
Duties  on  gooos 

- 

62,969    7  10  7 
78,400    7     95 

141,369  15    7 

1829 

11,383 

1,387,957  -       . 

Duties  on  goods 

: 

66,128  18  10  > 
81,198     6     IS 

147,327    4  11 

1850 

11,214 

1,411,964  - 

Duties  on  goods 

- 

68,322    9  in 
83,007    7  llj 

151,329  17  10 

1831 

12,537 

1.592,436  -                - 

Duties  on  goods 

■   . 

81,039  11  11  7 
102,415  12    43 

183,455    4    3 

1832 

12,928 

1,540,057  - 

Duties  on  goods 

'   _     I 

74,5SX)    4  11  > 
95,517    2    03 

170,047    6  11 

1833 

12,964 

1,590,461  - 

Duties  on  goods 

■- 

79,558    3  11  7 
103,422  12    5S 

182,980  16    4 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  24th  of.June,  1833. 

Dock  Dues.  —  The  following  dues  are  payable  upon  all  vessels  entering  inwards,  or 
clearing  outwards  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for  dock  rates  and  harbour  lights  :  — 

-S.    d. 
From  between  the    Mull  of  Galloway  and  St.  David's  Head,  Isles  of   Man  and  Anglesea, 

the  ton  .  -  -  -  -  -  ,     "      J  .  ,    ',  ,  ■        0    3| 

From  between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  Orkney  Isles,  and  islands  on  tnc 

western  coast  of  Scotland  ;  between  St.  David's  Head  and  the  Land's  End,  the  SciUy  Islands, 

and  the  cast  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  He;  d,  the  to  ".  0    6J 
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From  the  east  and  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the  Land's  "^ 

End,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Head, 

including  the  islands  on  that  coast,  the  ton  -  -  -  .  .        0    8j 

From  Europe,  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  westward  of  the  North  Cape,  and  without  the 

Cattegat  and  Baltic  Sea,  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  the  Faro  Isles, 

and  Iceland,  the  ton        -.  -  -  -  -  .  --13 

From  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  the  whole  of  Sweden,  the  White  Sea,  eastward  of  the  , 

North  Cape,  Europe,  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  the  Mediterranean,  Newfoundland,  i 

Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Azores,  the  ton  -        17 

From  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  east  coast  of  South  America,  north 

of  Rio  Plata,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  islands  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  parts 

within  the  Mediterranean,  including  the    Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Archipelago,  the 

islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  ton  -  -  -23 

From  South  America,  south  of  Rio  Plata,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Africa  and  Asia,  eastward  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  ton  -  -  -  -  -  .  -34 

Note.  —  Vessels  remaining  longer  than  six  months  in  dock,  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  above  rates, 

per  month  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -02 

All  vessels  arriving  at  or  clearing  from  the  said  port,  are  to  pay  the  said  rates  from  or  for  the  most  distant 

port  or  place  from  or  for  which  they  shall  trader  but  vessels  arriving  from  any  parts  in  ballast  do  not 

pay  dockage  on  entering  inwards ;  and  should  such  vessels  proceed  to  sea  again  in  ballast,  then  only 

one  half  of  the  dock  rates  are  due,  with  the  whole  of  the  lights  ;  but  taking  a  cargo  outwards  subjects 

such  vessels  to  full  dock  dues. 
N.  B.  —  New  vessels  built  in  Liverpool  are  subject  only  to  half  the  above  rates  on  the  first  outward 

clearance. 

Floating  Light,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  River  Mersey.  —  Towards  this  light,  the  following  rates  are 
payable :  — 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the 
Land's  End,  on  the  west  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  Mailing  Head  and  Cape  Clear  on  the  east 
side  of  Ireland,  \d.  per  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the 
Land's  End,  on  the  east  and  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  Mailing  Head  and  Cape  Clear 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  ^d.  per  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  not  being  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
northward  of  Cape  Horn,  Irf.  per  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  M.  per  ton. 

g^  In  the  day  time,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  a  blue  flag,  with  the  letters  N.W.  in  white,  will  be 
hoisted  at  the  main-mast  head,  and  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  either  by  night  or  day,  a  bell  will  be 
kept  constantly  ringing,  to  prevent  vessels  from  running  foul  of  the  light-vesseL 

^  Dock  Regulations.  Extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament.  —  Any  owner,-  or  master,  or  any  person  having 
the  command,  agency,  or  consignment  of  any  vessel  chargeable  with  dock  duties,  refusing  to  pay  the 
same,  is  liable  to  have  such  vessel  or  goods  seized. 

Any  person  throwing  any  ballast  or  rubbish  from  out  of  any  vessel  upon  any  of  the  quays,  &c.,  shall 
immediately  cart  or  carry  away  the  same:  penalty  40*. 

Every  ship  shall,  before  she  comes  within  any  of  the  piers,  take  down  all  her  sails  :  penalty  51. 

Any  person  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  docks,  refusing  to  remove  the  same,  after 
24  hours'  notice  in  writing,  shall  forfeit  20/.,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  removal  by  the  water  bailiff. 

Any  person  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  moored  in  the  river,  refusing  to  remove  the  same, 
when  ordered  by  the  water  bailiff,  shall  forfeit  20/. 

The  master,  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  from  which  any  cannon  or  gun  shall 
be  fired  whilst  in  the  port,  shall  forfeit  10/. 

Any  person  making  payment  of  dock  duties,  who  refuses  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  put  to 
him  by  the  collector,  or  give  a  false  or  untrue  answer,  shall  forfeit  10/. 

Any  master,  &c.  evading  payment  of  the  duties,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  double  the  duties  evaded ;  and 
by  53  Geo.  3.  a  sum  of  20/.  in  addition  thereto. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  repairing  the  docks,  to  remove  the 
vessels  lying  therein,  the  master,  mate,  or  other  person  taking  the  command  of  such  vessel,  shall,  within 
3  days  after  notice  given,  remove  such  ship  from  such  dock,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Any  master,  &c.  refusing  to  moor  and  remove  the  same  in  docks,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
dock  master,  will  forfeit  51.,  together  with  the  costs  of  removal  by  the  dock  master. 

Any  master,  &c.  acting  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  dock  master,  will  forfeit  20/. 

Any  master,  &c.  entering  and  giving  false  information  of  the  draught  of  water  of  any  ship  to  any  of 
the  dock  masters,  will  forfeit  20/. 

Any  master,  &c.  bringing  the  same  into  the  entrance  basins,  when  a  signal  is  hoisted  on  the  pier,  at 
the  entrance  of  such  basin,  signifying  that  such  dock  is  full  of  vessels,  will  forfeit  20/. 

Any  master,  &c.  bringing  his  vessel  into  any  of  the  docks,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  dock  master, 
will  forfeit  20/. 

Every  master,  or  other  person,  damaging  any  of  the  dock  gates,  bridges,  piers,  quays,  &c.  is  liable  to 
have  the  ship  seized,  and  sold  to  compensate  for  damage  done. 

Any  person  opening  or  shutting  any  of  the  dock  gates,  sluices,  or  clews,  is  liable  to  forfeit  100/. ;  or 
opening  or  shutting  any  drawbridge,  20/. 

Any  owner,  &c.  leaving  gunpowder,  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  or  combustible  matter  of  any  kind,  on  the  quays  of 
the  docks,  &c.,  or  upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel  lying  in  any  of  the  docks,  for  above  48  hours  after  passing 
the  Custom-house  officers,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5s.  an  hour ;  on  neglecting  to  watch  such  goods  in  the 
night  time,  to  a  penalty  of  5/. 

Any  master,  or  other  person,  having  the  command  of  any  ship,  suffering  any  fire,  candles,  or  lamp  to 
be  lighted  and  burning  on  board :  penalty  10/. 

Any  owner,  &c.,  landing,  or  causing  to  be  landed  and  laid,  any  pumps,  boats,  anchors,  cables,  lime- 
stones, &c.,  or  other  things  whatsoever,  upon  any  of  the  dock  quays,  shall  within  48  hours  wholly  remove 
the  same  from  off  such  quay,  or  shall  forfeit  5s.  per  hour  above  the  48. 

Any  person  wilfully  cutting,  damaging,  or  destroying  any  cables,  &c.  by  which  any  vessel  in  the  river 
or  in  any  of  the  docks  shall  be  fastened  :  penalty,  50/. 

Any  person  damaging  or  breaking  any  lamp,  '&c.  set  up  near  the  docks :  penalty  for  each  lamp,  51. 

Any  master,  or  other  person,  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  about  which  any  oflTence  shall  have 
been  committed,  in  relation  to  any  of  the  docks,  &c.,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  for  such  offence. 

ATiy  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  giving  or  offering  a  bribe  to  any  officer  employed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  dock  acts  :  penalty  20/. 

Any  owner,  consignee,  or  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast  without  payment  of 
dock  duties,  is  liable  to  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  dock  duty  which  should  have  been  paid,  and 
the  master  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20/.  in  addition. 
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Every  master,  &c.  wilfully  throwing,  casting,  or  putting  any  earth,  stones,  rubbish,  &c,  out  of  any 
ship,  &c.  into  any  part  of  the  port :  penalty  50/. 

Any  owner,  &c.  of  any  vessel  laid  up  for  sale,  or  which  shall  not  be  actually  employed  for  two  months, 
not  removing  the  same  within  24  hours'  notice  in  writing  from  the  harbour  master,  or  left  on  board  : 
ixjnalty  51.,  and  costs  of  removal. 

Any  person  discharging  timber  in  any  dock  without  having  obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
chairman  or  deputy  chairman  of  the  dock  committee,  or  of  some  justice  of  the  peace  :  penalty  10/. 

Any  person  having  consent,  not  removing  the  same  therefrom  within  24  hours,  liable  to  a  fine  of  55. 
an  hour. 

Any  person  damaging  any  ship,  &c.  in  any  of  the  docks,  &c.,  or  in  the  river,  and  refusing  to  make  com- 
pensation, liable  to  have  his  goods,  or  the  tackle  of  the  ship,  &c.  doing  the  damage,  seized. 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Chester  or  borough  of  Liverpool,  upon  complaint  made  to 
them,  may  summon  persons  to  appear  before  him,  and  may  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  boatmen,  and 
persons  finding  and  taking  possession  of  anchors,  &c.  in  any  part  of  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

Any  person  throwing,  casting,  or  emptying  any  ballast,  ashes,  &c.  out  of  any  ship,  &c.  into  the  river 
Mersey,  the  Rock  or  Horse  Channel,  or  Formby  Channel,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Floating  Light,  or  from 
any  of  the  piers  into  the  docks  or  basins,  or  into  the  river  Mersey  ;  penalty  10/. 

That  every  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  consisting  solely  of  limestones,  paving-stones,  flintstones,  grave, 
and  chalk,  shall  be  charged  tonnage  rates,  as  if  coming  in  ballast. 

Every  owner  or  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  said  port,  shall  produce  to 
the  collector,  upon  demand,  at  the  time  of  making  entry,  all  books,  accounts,  &c.  in  relation  to  such 
vessel,  or  which  show  the  weights  and  quantities  of  the  goods,  &c.  In  case  of  dispute,  such  owner,  &c. 
shall  produce  a  statement  in  writing,  to  be  verified  by  oath,  and  showing  the  actual  weights  and  quantities 
of  such  goods,  &c.,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  said  books,  &c. 

In  case  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  from  which  rubbish,  ballast,  dirt,  or  other  refuse  of  any  kind  shall 
be  landed,  shall  permit  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  so  landed,  or  laid  within  3  yards  from  the  margin  of  any 
such  dock  or  basin,  or  of  the  river  Mersey,  and  shall  not  cause  such  rubbish,  &c.  to  be  wholly  removed 
from  off  such  quays,  &c.  within  24  hours  after  the  same  shall  be  so  landed  or  laid  :  penalty  5/. 

Any  owner,  &c.  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  permitting  gunpowder,  exceeding  10  pounds  in  weight,  to  be 
brought  into  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  or  any  vessel  or  boat  lying  therein,  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool :  penalty  100/. 

That  upon  due  proof,  on  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool, or  county  of  Lancaster,  that  any  dealer  in  marine  stores,  within  the  said  borough,  or  Toxteth  Park, 
shall  have  been  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  purchasing  or  receiving,  &c.,  every  such  person  shall 
forfeit  20/.  for  the  first  offence,  30/.  for  the  second  offence;  and  after  conviction  for  such  second  offence, 
shall  not  carry  on  business  as  such  dealer  in  marine  stores  within  200  yards  from  the  margin  or  side  of 
any  dock  or  basin  (exclusive  of  40  yards  prohibited  by  a  former  act)  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  10/. 
for  every  day  he,  she,  or  they  shall  carry  on  such  trade  or  business. 

In  case  any  person  or  persons  giving  or  accepting  any  bribe  to  or  from  any  water  bailiff,  harbour 
master,  Sic.  give  information  thereof,  he  or  they  shall  be  excused  from  the  penalty  of  20/.  imposed  by  the 
51  Geo.  3.  for  such  offence,  provided  such  information  be  given  before  any  proceeding  for  punishing  the 
said  offence  shall  have  commenced,  or  any  information  laid  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  against  such 
person  in  respect  of  the  same. 

Justices  of  the  peace  may,  upon  complaint  made,  summon  parties  and  ascertain  and  award  the  amount 
of  recompence,  for  any  services  rendered  by  boatmen,  &c.  to  vessels  in.  the  said  docks  or  basins,  and,  in 
case  of  non-payment,  may  levy  the  sum  so  awarded  by  distress. 

By-laws.  — 1.  That  the  master,  &c.  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  pitch  or  tar,  or  any  other  combus- 
tible matter,  to  be  boiled  or  heated  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  either  on  board  of  such  vessel,  or 
within  5  yards  of  the  same,  shall  forfeit  405.  for  every  offence. 

2.  That  the  master,  &c.  discharging  or  loading  any  cotton  or  other  combustible  goods  on  or  from  any 
of  the  quays,  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  to  smoke  or  burn  tobacco,  shall  for  each 
offence  forfeit  20*. ;  and  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  burn  or  smoke  tobacco,  or  any  other  thing, 
amongst  cotton  or  any  other  combustible  goods,  lying;  and  being  on  the  quays,  shall  for  each  offence 
forfeit  the  like  penalty  of  205. 

3.  That  if  the  master,  &c.  shall  bring  the  same  into  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  or  entrances,  with  loaded 
cannon  or  guns,  with  gunpowder  on  board,  or,  when  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  shall  neglect  imme- 
diately to  discharge  the  same,  or  who  shall  take  gunpowder  on  board,  until  clear  of  the  docks  and  pier- 
heads, shall  forfeit  51. 

4.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  who  shall  permit  or 
suffer  any  rope  from  such  vessel  to  be  made  fast  to  any  chain-post  or  quay-fender,  or  any  rope,  chain,  or 
tackle  of  any  description,  to  be  made  fast  to  any  of  the  pillars  of  any  iron  or  other  shed  on  any  of  the 
quays,  or  to  the  roof  or  any  other  part  of  such  shed,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  4O5. 

5.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  lying  within  or  up  to  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  &c.,.v/ho  shall 
suffer  any  ballast,  &c.  to  be  taken  on  board  such  vessel,  or  thrown,  discharged,  or  carried  out  of  the  same, 
without  having  a  canvass  nailed  to  the  ship's  side,  or  some  other  safeguard  from  falling  into  any  such 
docks  or  basins,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  405. 

6.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  of  the  said  docks  or  basins,  or  the  entrances 
to  the  same,  who  shall  suffer  any  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  outsides  of  such  vessels,  without  having  a 
canvass  or  some  other  safeguard  secured  from  the  side  of  such  vessel,  and  placed  or  fixed  so  as  to  prevent 
any  chips  or  pieces  of  wood  from  falling  into  the  said  docks  or  basins  during  the  whole  of  such  work  or 
repairs,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  40s. 

7.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel  lying  or  being  within  any  of  the  docks,  &c.  who  shall  not  cause 
all  ballast,  &c.  discharged  from  or  to  be  laden  on  board  of  any  vessel,  to  be  thrown  at  least  5  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  quay,  or  on  the  outsides  of  the  cart  or  chain-posts  of  the  said  quay,  and  taken  away  imme- 
diately, shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  4O5. 

8.  That  the  master,  &c.  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  every  vessel  lying  within 
any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  shall  have  a  ship-keeper  on  deck  to  attend  the  vessel  every  tide,  at  least  2 
hours  before  the  time  of  high  water,  and  1  hour  after  high  water,  under  the  penalty  of  IO5. 

9.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel,  when  hauling  into  or  out  of  the  docks  or  basins,  &c.,  shall  (except 
when  any  such  vessel  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather)  have  the  yards  a-peak,  and  the  sprit-sail  yard  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  jib-boom  run  in,  within  3  feet  from  the  cap,  if  practicable ;  and,  after  any  such  vessel 
shall  be  brought  into  any  dock  or  basin,  shall  have  the  anchors  got  in  on  the  forecastle  or  deck,  and  shall 
have  the  steering-sail  booms  and  irons  taken  off  from  the  yards,  and  shall  have  the  main  or  mizen 
booms,  and  the  stern  or  quarter  davits  rigged  in,  within  24  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  405. 

10.  That  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  any  vessel,  who  shall,  by  negligence  or 
Oiherwise,  leave  an  anchor  in  the  entrance  to  any  of  the  docks,  or  upon  the  strand  of  the  river,  without 
a  buoy,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  tide,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  51. 

11.  That  the  owner,  &c.  of  any  vessel  who  shall  refuse  to  strike  the  top-gallant  masts  and  yards  of  every 
such  vessel  entering  any  of  the  repairing  or  graving  docks,  shall  forfeit  5/. 

12.  That  the  owner  or  driver  of  any  cart,  &c.,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  draw,  or  cause, 
or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  drawn  upon  or  over  any  of  the  dock  bridges,  any  anchors,  balks,  &c.  shall  for 
every  offence  forfeit  405. 
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'   Every  day,  2  hours  before  high  water,  a  bell  will  be  rung  for  1  minute  at  each  dock,  when  every  ship- 
keeper  is  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  40»\ 

All  merchants  and  other  owners  or  agents  of  ships  and  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will 
be  required  to  enter  the  names  of  such  vessels,  their  draught  of  water,  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  at 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  together  with  the  name  of  the  dock  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  brought, 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  theotfice  of  the  harbour  master,  in  Trentham  Street.  And  all  vessels 
will  thereafter  be  admitted  into  the  said  docks  or  basins  in  the  order  only  in  which  they  shall  be  so 
entered  ;  except  when  vessels  are  prevented  entering  the  docks  in  their  regular  turn  by  want  of  sufficient 
water ;  in  which  cases  lighter  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  docks  out  of  their  regular  turn,  pro- 
vided space  be  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  such  heavier  vessels  when  the  tides  will  admit  of  their 
entrance. 

Liverpool  Dock  Rates.  —The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  dock  duties  on  goods  imported,  exported, 
or  brought  coastwise  into  the  port  of  Liverpool :  — - 

i^g°  The  Duties  Outwards  are  for  Foreign,  British,  or  Irish  Goods,  except  those  marked  thus  (*)  which 
are  for  British  or  Irish  Goods  only. 


Acorns 

Alabaster 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter 


ton  (40  bus.) 

-     ton 

100  gallons 

hogshead 

bottled,  the  punch,  or  cask 

tierce 

barrel 

hamper 

Alkanet  root,  amber,  and  aloes     -     cwt- 

Almonds  -  -  -        ton 

Alum,  roche  -  -  -         — 

Anchor  palms  -  -  •         — 

Anchovies,  angelica,  and  annotto       cwt. 

Aniseeds,  antimony 

Apples 

Aquafortis,  and  arsenic 
Argol 

Arrow  root  and  powder 
Ashes  — barilla 

pearl  and  pot  -        -  — 

*Ashes  —  black,  soda  weed  and  wood  — 

bleaching  -         -  — 

common  Irish  -  — 

Bacon  ...  -  — 

Bagging  -  -  -      piece 

Ballast  of  paving  and  other  stones  that 

may  be  used  for  making  or  repairing 

roads  -  -  -  -        ton 

Bark,    angustura,    eleutheriae,  Jesuits', 

cascarilla,  or  Winteranus  -      cwt. 

oak,  cork  tree,  birch,  and  larch,  ton 

quercitron 

sassafras 


bushel 
cwt. 

ton 
cwt. 

ton 


Basket  rods 

Bass  mats 
Bast  rope 
Beef  or  pork 


cwt. 

bimdle 

1,000 

120 

ton 


hogshead 

puncheon 

tierce 

barrel 

J  barrel  and  smaller  package 

Beer,  spruce  -  -       32  gallons 

Bees'  wax,  or  bell  metal        -        -      cwt. 

Bellows,  smiths'  -  -         each 

Berries,  bay,  juniper,  yellow         -        ton 

Blacking  -  -  -    hogshead 

puncheon  or  cask 

tierce 

barrel 

smaller  package 

Bladders  containing  lard,  &c.        -    each 

Blocks,  heel  -  -  gross 

last        -  -  -        1,000 

ship  -  -  -        100 

Blubber  -  .  -       ton 

Blue  -  -  -       package 

Boats  ~  •  -        each 

Bobbins  -  -  -        cask 

Bone  dust  and  bones  of  cattle,  and  bran, 

ton 

Books  -  -  -     package 

Borax  or  tincal  -  -        -      cwt. 

*Bottles  -  -  -        crate 

of  green  or  common  glass,  not 


less  than  pmts 
Boulder  stones 
Bowls  of  wood 
Bows  for  cattle 
Brass  .  .  . 

old 
Bread 


gross 


cwt. 


cwt. 

bag  or  sack 

-        l.'iOO 

cwt. 

bundle 

1,000 

dozen 

load  (48  bundles) 

Brown  powder         -  -  -        ton 

Brush  heads  and  stocks         -         -      bag 

1,000 

Brushes  -  -  bundle  or  box 


Bricks,  bearers,  and  tiles 

Bristles 

Broom  and  brush  handles 

Brooms 


Buckets  of  wood 

Bugle 

Bullion 


dozen 

ton 

package 


Fo-     Coast 

reign. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1.^0 
■  0 
0 


0    2i 
0    ll 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  1 

0  6 

0  6 

0  9 

0  1] 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 
0  2 
0    1] 


1    0  :  0  6 

0    6     0  3:0 

-  I  0  0]  0 

-  10  9 

0    0}  0  Oh  0 

1  "  ' 

1 


2    0 
0    10 


0 

ovo 

6'l 
3     0 
•       " 
ovo 

0'   0 
3  ,  0 


Bullrushes 
Burr  stones 
Butter 


load  (63  bundles) 

cask  or  firkin 
^  firkin  or  keg 
ton 


Cables  or  cordage 

Cakes,  linseed  or  rape  -         -         — 

Calamine,  calaminaris  lapis  -         — 

Cambric  ...        piece 

Camphor,  canella  alba  -         -     cwt. 

*Candles,  and  candlewick  -       — 

package 

Cane  reeds  -  -  -    1,200 

Cantharides,caoutchuc,  and  capers,  cwt. 

Carpets.     See  WooUeru. 

Carriages,  cars,  and  carts  -       each 

for  guns  -  -  — 

handcarts  -        -  — 

Cassia  buds  ...      cwt. 

fistula  and  lignea        -        -         — 

Cattle,  asses  and  mules,  bulls,  cows,  and 

oxen  ....    each 

calves         -  -  -        — 

horses  -  -        -         — 

lambs,  sheep,  and  swine     -       — 

Caviare        -  -  -  -       ton 

Cement  -  -  -         -        — 

Chalk  -  -  .  .        _ 

Charcoal  -  -  -        — 

*Cheese  -  .  .  .        _ 

hamper 

box  or  other  package,  not  described 

if  loose,  cwt. 

Cheese  boards  -  -        -     dozen 

Chesnuts  ...        bushel 

China.    See  Earllientvare. 

Chirt  stones  -  -  ton 

British  or  Irish  -        — 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  paste  -     cwt. 

Cider  -  -         tun  (252  gallons) 

Cinnabar  ...     cwt. 

Cinnamon  -  -  -        — 

Citron,  preserved        -  -        -        — 

Clay,  Cambria  and  pipe        -         -       ton 

China,  stone,  and  firebrick  — 

*CIocks  ....     case 

Cloves,  cobalt,  cochineal 


*  Coals 


(Winchester  meas.)  chal. 


Cocoa,  coffee,  cork 

(;ocoa  nuts 

Colouring  for  porter,  &c. 

*Combs 

Copper,  British  or  Irish 


ton 

100 

100  gallons 

package 

*box  or  tub 

*case 

*cask 

*tierce 

*  barrel 

*bag  or  keg 


old  .  .  .        _ 

ore  -  -  -        — 

dross  and  slag  ...        — 

Copperas  -  -  -        — 

Coral  -  ...      cwt. 

Cork  ...        ton 

Corks        -  ...       bag 

Corn —  Barley,  here,  and  big  beans,  In- 
dian, peas,  or  rye  -        -     quarter 
Meal,  barley  meal  or  oat  meal,  ton 


quarter  0 
0 
0 

bushel 

-         cwt.  j  0 

100  lbs.    0 

package    1 


Fo-     Coast- 
reign. 


Malt,  also  wheat 

Oats 

Wheat  flour 
Cotton  seed 

twist,  thread,  and  yam 

waste,  also  cotton  wool 
Cottons,  manufactured 
Cream  of  tartar,  also  currants      -        ton  [  2 
Crystal  -  .  .        package  ;  0 

Culm  -  •  -        ton    0 

Curiosities,  natural  or  artificial,  package  '  0 
Drapery,  linen  or  woollen  -        piece  1 

Earth,  black,  brown,  red,  or  yellow,  ton  1  2 

fullers'  -  -  .        _  I  1 

Earthenware     -    crate  or  other  package  I  0 

load  i  3 

(E/gs  -  .  -        1,200,0 


Emery  f  tones 


8! 


0     10    OV  0    Oi 
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British  cured 


Empty  bags,  baskets,  crates,  hamiiers, 
aml,>ai-ks  -  -  -     score 

barrels  .  .  .  _ 

i    barrels     and    smaller    pack- 
ages -  •        "         ~; 
boxes        -             -  -      each 
load 
crates            -             -  -      each 
cases,  chests,  half  quarter  crates, 
tierces,  and  trunks        -      each 
Feathers        .           .           -         -       cwt. 
ostrich             -           -      100  lbs. 
Felt               -               -               •     package 
Figs        -            -               -  -        ton 
Filtering  stones       -            -         -     each 
Fibh,  dry  salted            -         -  -        ton 
herrings,  fresh            -  -    1,M0 
pickled  and  salted  of  all  descrip- 
tions       -            -               -       barrel 
firkin,  J  baiTtl,  or  kit 
pipe,  puncheon,  cask 
hogshead 
tierce 
♦hogshead 
*puncheon 
*ti(rce 
*barrel 
*J  brl.  and  smaller  package 
Flagstones,  also  freestone              -        ton 
Flax,  rough        -           .         .        -         — 
Flint,  ground  or  diied          -         -        ton 
stonei          -            -               -         — 
Floor-cloth  (containinjj  1  roll},  box,  bag, 
or  mat 
Furniture,  household         -          -        load 
♦package 
box,  bundle,  mat,  or  *  truss 
case,  chest,  or  trunk 
Galangal,  galbanum, galls,  gamboge, cwt. 
Gentian  root,  granella  (cochmeal  refuse) 
cwt. 
Gigs           -           -              -        -       each 
Ginger,  Glauber  salts,  or  glue      -       ton 
preserved           ...     cwt. 
Ginseng           ....        ton 
Glass       -           -              -             -      cwt. 
broken            -             .            .         _ 
crown            -           -         -    package 
flmt        -           -                -  — 
Grapes       ....             — 
Grease  or  greaves             -               -        ton 
*  Groats           -             -             -       barrel 
cask 
jar  or  jug 
tierce 
Grinding  stones        -            -        -        each 
Gum.    Ammoniac,   animi,  Arabic,  ca- 
shew, copal, elemi,  guaiacum,  Senegal 


ton 

Gunpowder  ...       cwt. 

♦barrel 

*i  barrel 

*  \  barrel  and  keg 

Haberdashery  -  -        package 

Hair,  bull,  cow,  and  ox,  goat,'  and  horse 

cwt. 

package 

dozen 


Hairpowder 

Hammocks 

Hams 

Handcoops 

Hardens 

(loose) 
Hardware 


Fo-   [coast- 
reign.|  wise. 


Harrows,  also  hats 

Hay  -  .  - 

rakes        -  .        .        . 

Hemp,  rough 
Hides,  dry        -  -        - 

wet 

pieces  of,  or  glue  pieces 
Honey 
Hoops,  mast,  and  truss 

wood  - 
Hoofs  of  cattle 
Hops 


100 

package 

-     piece 

bundle 

keg 

all  other  packages 


each 
ton 


ton 

cwt. 

120 

set 

1,'200 


Horns  and  horn  t'ps 


cwt. 

bag  or  pocket 

-        1,210 

hogshead 

tierce 

shavings, -also  slugs  -        ton 

Hurdles  (containmg  1  dozen)      -        mat 
Jackscrews        -  -  -        pair 

*Jars  and  jugs  containing  barley,  oat- 
meal,   groats,  peas,  or  other  articles 
of  British  or  Irish  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture,  not  otherwise  rated,  each 
Iceland  moss,  or  lichen  Islandicus,  cwt. 
Indigo  .  -  .         —   I 

Ipecacuanha  root        -  -  — 

Iron,  viz.  bar,  bolt,  or  rod  -         ton  j 

broken  or  old        -  .        _   . 

cast,  or  pig  -  .        _    | 

hoops  and  sheet       -  .        _ 

♦plate  and  sheet        -  -      box 

nails        .  .  .        package  ' 


0  0. 

0  3' 

1  0     0 

0  2 

1  0 
0  01 

0  c 

0  1 


0     1 
0     Oi 


0  0' 

0  3 

0  8 

0  4 

0  2 

0  1 

1  0* 
0  1^^ 

0  2 


0  1* 

0  3* 

0  o\ 

0  4" 

0  11 

0  4 

0  O'i 

0  3 

0  Oi 


0     ?^ 


0    O.I 


11  0  li 
Oj  0  oi 
0     0    8 


0  01 
li  0  1 
6     0    4 

H\o   1 

6  0    8 

4,i  0 

3  0 

9  0 


|0    Oi 


ton    0    4     0    2     0    2 


Iron  —  conlitiued. 

wire,  or  wrought        •        .        ton 
,  .     ,  *cask 

ismglass        -  .  .        cwt. 

Juice,  lemon,  lime,  and  orange    -      tun 
Junk  .  .  -        ton 

Ivory  .  .  .        cwt. 

Kelp  -  .  .ton 

I-ac,  gum,  stick,  seed,  and  shell    -    cwt 
T    "^^^  , ,     ,"  -  ■        package 

Lampblack,  latton  black,  and  lard,     ton 
Laths        -  .  .        bundle 

Lead,  and  lead  ore        .  -        ton 

black,  red. 

Leather  (tanned) 

wrought 

Leeches        -  _ 

Lemons  -  .        case  or  chest 

box  or  other  package 

Lime        -  .  .      hogshead 

*keg 

♦puncheon  or  cask 

*tierce 


fhite,  and  powder    _ 

-  -        -        cwt. 

-    package 


Limes 
Limestones 
Linen  cloth 


-  package 
ton 

-  package 
piece 

♦rags  .  .        crate  , 

thread  yam        .  .        cwt.  I 

*manutactured  -    package 

Liquorice  paste,  also  litharge       -        ton 

Maccaroni        ...        cwt. 

Mace  .  .  .  

*Machines,  bark  mills,  binnacles,  brew, 
ing,   coHee  fanners,  and  cooking  ap- 
paratus -  .  .        each 
coi>ying        -              .  _ 
com,  also  filtering      -        _ 
fire  engines        -            -      — 
gins,   linsicd   cribbles,  malt 
mills,     mangles,    packing 
presses,  iiaper  moulds,  saw- 
ing,   sedans,    and   shower 
balhs        .              -        each 
soap  cutters             .  — 
straw  cutters,  also  tin         — 
turning  lathes          .           — 

turning  drills  -  

all  other   packages    of   ma- 
chinery       ... 
Machinery  (loose)        .  .        ton 

Madder        -  .  -         _ 

roots        -  .  .         — 

iManganese,  also  marble  .         

IManure  -  -  .         

Marble,  sculptured,  loose  pieces  — 

package 

Marmalade        -  -  -        cwt. 

Masticli,  and  mother-of-pearl  shell      — 

Matrhets  -  -    package 

Millboards  -  -  -        120 

stones  .  -        each 

IMineral  waters  -  .    package 

Molasses        ...         ton 

cask  or  puncheon 

Mum  -  -  -        tun 

Muriate  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda 


Fo-  I  (oast- 
reign.!  wise. 


Musical  instruments 

Muskets 
Mustard 


package 

!  or  chest 

cwt. 

package 

Natron,  also  nixon  sal        -  -       ton 

Nests  of  trunks  -  -     each 

Nutmegs  -  -  -        cwt. 

Nuis  -  -  -    bushel 

Oakum  -  -  -         ton 

Oatmeal  shudes,  or  dust  .  — 

Ochre,  or  oker  -  -  — 

Oil,  castor  -  -  -        cwt. 

cod  ...         tun 

dubbing,  linseed,  also  olive    -         — 
in  flasks  -  -        chest 

box  or  4  chest 
palm,  seal,  train,  or -whale  -  tun 
rape,  also  spermaceti  -  -  — 
of  vitriol  -  .  .      _ 

*Oils  of  all  kinds  boiled  or  manufactured 
their  importation  -  butt  or  pipe 
puncheon  or  cask 
hogshead 
barrel 
bottle,  jar,  jug,  or  can 
Onions  -  -  -    package 

loose  -  -        bushel 

Opium,  also  orange  peel  -  -       cwt. 

Oranges        .  -         case  or  chest 

box  or  other  package 
Orchella  wec^        -  -  .ton 

Orriceroot  -  -  -      cwt. 

Packing  boards        -  -        dozen 

Paint  and  painters'  colours  and    mate- 
rials -  -  ,■     ^ '°" 
case,  chest,  or  hogshead 
tiercp 
cask  or  punch«)n 
barrel 
box  or  bundle 

jar  or  jMg 


d.  I  I.  d. 

0  !o   8* 
-     !0 
I^  0 

2  0 
6  ;o 

3  0 

6  :o 

li   0 

6  (0 
0  |0 
Oi  0    Oi 

■0 
0 
0 


0    6 

0    2 

6 

0    9 


0    6 

0    3 

0    6 

3 

2 

6 
0 
0 
9 
6 
1 
3 
6 
6 
li 

6 
6 
3 
9 


0  6 

0  3 

0  6 

0  3 

0  2 


0  2* 
0  8 
0  5 
0    4 


Di   0 

ii!o 


0 
6 
6 

4  0 
2  0 
2     0 

^? 


^ 
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I     Inwards. 

J, 

"2 

Inwards. 

\i  i 

Articles. 

Fo- 

Coast 

-     -3 

Articles. 

Fo- 

lc„.J   1    1 

reign 

wise 

0 

reign.!  wise 

•  <g 

Paper       -                -       bale,  case,  chest 

J  bale,  bundle,  box 

ream 

Paving  stones       -          -              -       ton 

Pearl  and  shelled  barley,  pepper,  white 

or  black,  pewter,  or  pimento     -        ton 

s.    d. 
0    8 
0    4 

s.    d. 
0    4 
0     2 

«.   d. 

^Stationery               -                   .   package    o'    4 

.    a.   d 

0     i. 

«.  d. 

U    3 

0    0 
0    2 

^^ 

0    Oi 
0    1 

Steel,  also  sulphur  vivura              -        ton     1     6 

0    9 

0    6 

Straw  and  straw  plait            -        package    0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Sturgeon      .                   .               .           _ 
Succades  and  sweetmeats           -        cwt 

0  1 

1  0 

0    Oil  0    Oil 
0    6^0    4^ 

Pears,  pistachio  nuts  -            -         bushel 
Pickles               .            -              -        gallon 

0     1 
0    Oj 

0  a 

0    O2 

0    0^ 

Sugar         .                   .                   .          ton    5J    0 
refined        -                  .    hogshead 

10" 

0    8 
0    5 

*box,  case,  or  chest 

. 

'  0    3 

tierce 

. 

0    3 

*barrel 

*keg,jar,or.jug 

Jrmk  root        ...        cwt. 

0    3 

0  1. 

0    0^ 
0    0^^ 
0     1 

barrel 

puncheoE 

candy              .                  -       cwt 

0    2 

o'l 

0    li 
0    4' 

Pitch       .                .       last  of  12  barrels 

1     6 

0  9 

0    6 

Talc,  tamarmds,  or  tapioca        -          — 

0    3 

0    lAlO    11 

Plaster  of  Paris       -           -          -       ton 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

Tallow,  also  tin  of  all  kinds         -         ton 
Tanners'  waste               -               .           — 
Tapes,  British              -               -    package 
Tar               .               .        last  (12  barrels 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Plate  and  plated  ware          -        package 
Ploughs           -                .          loose,  each 
Potatoes           -               -                -        ton 

1    0 
0*6 

0    6 
0    4 
0    3 

0    3 
0    2* 
0    3 

0    4 
0    6 
2    0 

0    2 

0  3 

1  0 

0     1 

exported  in  packages    .    barrel 

hamper 

Preserved  ginger       .                  .       cwt. 

Preserves        -               .                -           

0    3 

o"i.i 

0    2 

0    1* 

water                 -                  -        barre 
Tarras           -              .               -      bushe 

0    2     0    1     Oil 

0    Oi  0    Qi 

0    6     0    3     0    2 

0    4 

Thread,  Imen,  twist,  cotton,  or  yarn,  cwt 

0    4 

0     2 

Printers'  liquor        -             .    100  gallons 

0    7 

0    3^ 

0    51 

Thrums             ...        bag 
Tin  plates                   -                     -        box 
Tobacco  and  stalks,  also  turmeric      cwt. 

0    3 

0    1. 

0     1 

Prints  or  pictures           -           case  or  box 
Prunelloes        ...       cwt. 

0    6 
0    2 

0    3 
0     1 

0   3' 

0     1 

o"i 

o'o^ 

0    Oi 
0    Ok 

Prunes            -               .                .ton 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

Tobacco  pipes               -                  .        box 

0    2 

Pumice  stone        ...           

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

'I'ongues               .        (           .        package 

o'l 

o'OjlO    Oil 

Quern  stones            ...        each 

0    9 

0    4.J 

0    3 

Tortoise-shell               -        ^         -        cwt. 
Tow           .                   .                   .ton 

Treenails           *      -                   -        1,200 
Trucks           -              .              .        each 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Quicksilver        ...    package 

Quills        -                .                  .        1,200 

package 

Rags           ...       ton 

0    6 
0     1 

i"o 

0    3 
0    Oi 

0    6 

0    2 

0    3* 
0    4 

1     0 
0    6 
0    6 
0    4 

0    6 
0    3 
0    3 
0    2 

0    4 
0    3 
0    2 
0    2 

Raisins,  also  rock  moss       .         .        — 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

Truffles                  .                       -       cwt. 
Turnips           -               -               .ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

Rhubarb           ...      cwt. 

0    5 

0     1^ 

0     1 

0    3 

0    3* 

Rice           -               ...        ton 

1     6 

0    9^ 

0    6 

Turpentine                   -                     -        — 
Twine           -                  .              .        cwt. 

I'e 

0    9 

0    6 

Riddles           .              .           •       bundle 

- 

rr 

0    2 

0     1 

Rosin         ...        ton 

1    6 

0  '9 

Types                      -                        -          box 

0    4 

0    2 

0    2 

barrel 

0  lA* 

Valerian           .               -               .        cwt. 

0    2 

0     1 

0    1 

Rushes       -            -       load  (63  bundles) 

1    0 

o'e 

0    I 

Valonia,  also  varnish        -           -          ton 
Vanelloes                   .                     -        cwt. 
Venice  turpentine           .             -           _ 

1     6 

0    9 

0    6 

SafHower,  sal  ammoniac,  or  gem    -    ton 

2    0 

1  0 

0    8 

I    0 

0    6 

0    4 

Saffron            -           -             -        packasje 
Sago,  sanguis  draconis,  salep,  also  San- 
ders wood,  white  and  yellow       -    cwt. 
Sailcloth       .            .            .       package 

0    6 

0  3 

0    2 

0    3 

0     li 

0    1 

0    3 

0  ij 

0     1 

Verdigris                    -                       .          ton 
Vermicelli,  also  vermilion                    cwt. 

2    0 
0    6 

1     0' 
0    3 

0    8 
0    2 

1     0 

0     6^ 

0    3 

Vinegar  and  verjuice        .                      ton 

2    4 

1    2 

0    9 

Sails           -                -                   ."^    ea?h 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

•                                                 pipe 

0   6* 

Saltpetre       .              -              -          ton 

1     6 

0     9 

0    6 

cask 

. 

. 

0   4* 

firkin 

. 

. 

0    Oi 
0    3 

hogshead 

, 

. 

0    2* 

Salt,  rock        -              -               .ton 

1    6 

0    9 

J  hogshead 

. 

0    1* 

white           -              .           .         _ 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

Vitriol,  white                .                -          tim 

2'o 

1    0 

0    8 

Sand  for  ironfounders  and  glassblowers, 

0    1 

oil  of               -                   -           - 
Whalebone  fins             .               -        cwt. 

2    6 
0    2 

1     3 
0    1 

0  10 
0     1 

silversmiths      -            -        casks 

0    6 

Wheelbarrows           -                   -        each 

0    4 

0    2 

0    2 

Sarsaparilla,  also  sausages         .         cwt. 
Sassafras           -              .              -       ton 

0    2 

0     1 

0     1 

Whetstones                  •                  .        cask 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

1     6 

0    9 

0    6 

Whip-sticks           -                   -        bundle 

0    1 

0    Oi 

0    Oi 

Scammony        .               •            .        cwt. 

I     0 

0     6 

0    4 

Whiting                       -                  .          ton 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4* 

Scythe  stones             -                 .        dozen 

0    0^ 

0    0^ 

0    OA 
OOi* 

Wme       -                  -                   .        tun 

2    4 

1    2 

0    9 

Scythes        -                   .            .        bundle 

- 

- 

bottled          -                  .       barrel 

0    li 

Seeds,  viz.    aniseeds,   caraway,   clover. 

box 

. 

0    2 

or  trefoil        -               .             -         cwt. 

0    3 

0    l.i 

0    1 

case 

. 

. 

0    2 

Canary        -            -           .ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

cask 

. 

. 

0    4 

coriander  and  garden       -      cwt. 
flax  or  linseed,  hemp  and  rape,  qr. 

0    3 

0   H 

0    1 

hogshead 

. 

0    5 

0    3 

9   l^ 

0     1 

puncheon 

. 

. 

0    4 

furze       .              .        100  bushels 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

tierce 

. 

0    3 

mustard               -                -        ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Wood,  viz.  anchor  stocks            -       each 

0    3 

0"lA 

0  li 

0    1 

rye  grass        •           .   100  bushels 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

axe  handles             -            -        120 

0    3 

0    1 

Senna              .               .              .ton 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

battens,  viz.  6  ft.  to  21  ft.  long  — 

1    0 

0    6* 

0    4 

Shaddocks              .              .        package 

0    3 

0  n 

0    1 

above  21  ft.  long           — 

1    6 

0    9 

0    4i 

Shakes  -    hogshead,  puncheon,  or  tierce 

0    1 

0  1 

0    1* 

batten  ends           -               .        - 

0    3 

0    2i 

0  2' 

barrel,  J  barrel,  or  i  cask 

0    0^ 

0  0^ 

OOi* 

beech  poles          .              .       load 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4 

Sheathing        .               .               .         ton 

1     0 

0    6 

boards,  *iz.   beech,  birch,   pine. 

Shovels  or  spades       -            -       bundle 

- 

0    1 

0    OJ 

and  poplar        .        120 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

Shumac        -               .                  .ton 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6 

clap            -           .         _ 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

Sieves        -                .                  .        dozen 

0    1 

0    Oi 

0    Oi 

oak,  above  1.5  ft.          _ 

3    0 

1     6 

1    0 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown        .             -        cwt. 

1    6 

0    9 

0    6^ 

under    do.     -        — 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

waste         -           .                 .          — 

0    9 

0    4J 

0    3 

wainscot,  above  do.      — 

3    0 

1     6 

1    0 

manufactured         .         -    package 

1    0 

0    6 

0    3 

under  do.     _ 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

Skins,  kip  and  calf,  drv       .        .        cwt. 

0    3 

0    lA 

0   o\ 

0     1 

coal  pit  props         .           .       load 

0    6 

wet    .          .           _ 

0    li 

0    OA 
0  0^* 

crate  and  crop  wood         -          — 

. 

0    3 

] 

deals,  viz.  under  21  ft.      .       120 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

badger,  bear,   beaver,   deer,  elk, 

exceeding    do.         -        — 

3    0 

1     6 

1    0 

ermine,  fisher,  fox,  leopard,  lion. 

deal  ends              -               .         120 

1     0 

0    6 

0    4 

marten,  otter,  panther,  seal  (fur), 

fir  quarters  or  balks,  viz. 

tiger        -               -           -     score 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

under  8  in.  square        -         — 

2    0 

1     0 

0    8 

cat,  chinchilli,  husse,   mink,  ra- 

8 inches  and  above        -      load 

0    9 

0    4i 

0   2' 

0    3      1 

coon,  seal  (hair)        .           -    120 
goat,  fitch,  kid,  lamb,  musquash. 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

fire  wood       .              .       fathom 

0    4 

lath  wood           .                 .        _ 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2      1 

nutria,  sheep,  swan          .        120 

0    3 

0   o| 

0    1 

masts,    viz.   6  in.  and    under  8 

coney,  hare,  mole        .        .         _ 

0    1 

0    Oi 

in.         -           .       each 

0    3 

0    li 

0    1      1 

Skates,  also  slate  pencils               package 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

8  in.  and  under  12  in.    — 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

Slate  and  slate  slabs        -               .        ton 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2 

oak  knees,  viz.  under  8  in.  sq.  120 

2    6 

1    3 

0  10      ! 

Slates       -              -       puncheon  or  cask 

- 

0    4* 

8  in.  square  and  upwards,  load 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4      , 

writing          .                .        package 

- 

- 

0    3* 

oar  rafters  and  oars            -        ]  20 

1    0 

0    6 

0    4      1 

Shme           -               .                  -        ton 

- 

0    2 

old  wood               .               -      load 

0    6 

0    3 

a  2    ! 

Smalts           .               .               .       cwt. 

0    2 

0     1 

0     1 

planks,  viz.  beech,  birch,  oak. 

Smart  sticks       -              .           .     1,200 

1     6 

0    9 

0    6 

and  poplar    .          •       load 

1    3 

8    7i 

3    5 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

pine               -                .        120 

2    0 

1    0 

3    8 

Soap        .       '      .         ■     .          :       *r 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

spars,  viz.  under  22  ft.  long        — 

1    0 

0    6 

3    4 

„    .             ,,                ,                  package 

- 

rr 

22  ft.  long  and  upwards   — 

2    0 

1     0 

)    8      j 

Soder  or  solder,  or  spelter            -        ton 

2    0 

1    0 

2    0 

1     0 

3    8       ' 

Spermaceti         .            .            .       cwt. 

0    3 

0    H 

0    l| 

0 1 

8  in.  and  upwards          load 

0    9 

3    4i  ( 

)    3 

Spinnel           -               .               .      bales 

0    3 

0 1 

staves,  above  li  in.  thick,  not  ex- 

Spirits          .           .            .    100  gallons 

0  10 

0    5 

ceeding  36  in.  long           120 

3    3     ( 

)     li  ( 

)    1 

pipe 

- 

0    6 

exceed.  36  in.  and  under  60  — 

)    6     ( 

)    3     ( 

)    2 

puncheon 

- 

0    4 

exceeding  60  in.  long     -        _ 

)    9     ( 

)    4i  C 

)  3    ; 

hogshead 

0    2 

not    above  li   in.    thick,    not 

Spmu  of  salts           -                .       bottle 
Sponge           .               -               .         cwt. 
Sprats        .               .                .           1.000 
Spn.cebeer       -               .       32  gallons 
hquills           .                 ,               .        cwt. 
Starch           .       ,   .              .              ton 

0    2 

0     I 

"    ^ 

exceeding  36  in.  lone         120    C 

)    1     0 

Oi  0 

Oi  ; 

0    6 

0    3 

0    2                       exceed.  .36  in.  and  under  60—     C 

2     0 

1      fl 

1 

0    OA 

exceeding  60  in.  long    .        _     C 
0    2                 timber,  viz.  fir        -          .        load    (] 

3     0 

Ml 

1 

o'e 

0     3 

9     0 

3 

0    3 

0     li 

0     1                          teak  or  oak              -             _      1 

0     0 

*  0 

4l 

2    0 

1    0 

0    8 

pine,  and  all  other  timber  —  1  0 

9     0 

4.il0 

3 
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Articles. 

Inwards. 

1 

Artieles. 

Inwards. 

1 

1 

Fo- 
reign. 

Coast, 
wise. 

Fo-     Coast- 
reign,    wise. 

Wood  —  ccmtinued. 

ufers,  viz.  under  24  ft.  long      120 
24  feet  long  or  upwards    — 
■wainscot  logs          -           -        load 
wedges               -               -        1,200 
British  or  Irish        -        - 
wheel  spokes  and  fellies      -       — 

British  or  Irish 
barwood  or  boxwood          -        ton 
Brazil    and  Braziletto,   or    cam- 
wood              -               -        ton 
pipe  boards.     See  Slaves. 
masts,  12  in.  and  upwards.    See 

FirTirrJ^er.              ^ 
cedar  wood,  ebony,  fustic,  Guinea 
wood,    lignum   vitje,    logwood, 
mahogany,  or  red  sanders       ton 
Nicaragua  wood,  sapan,  or  rose- 
wood              -                   -        ton 
Woollens              -                  -       package 
Yams                -                      -       package 
Yam,  bay               -                     -       cwt. 
cotton  or  twist       -             -       — 
erogram,  also  worsted        -       — 
linen                   -                    -        — 

».  d. 

2  0 

3  0 
1    6 
1    6 

1*6 

1  6 

2  0 

1  6 

2  0 
1    0 
0    3 
0    2 
0    4 
0    2 
0    4 

t.  d. 

1    0 
1    6 
0    9 
0    9 

0'9 

0  9 

1  0 

0    9 

0    2 
0     1 
0    2 

0  8 

1  0 
0    6 
0    6 
0    3 
0    C 
0    3 
0    6 

0    8 

0    G 

0    8 

0    1 
0     1 

Yeast         -              -              .       package 
Zattre  (a  species  of  cobalt)           -       cwt. 

s.  d. 
1     0 
0    4 

..  d.   1  s.  d. 
0    6     0    2 
0    2     0    2 

Articles  not  raUd,  but  to  pay  as  follows. 

Inwards,  viz.  Carpets  as  woollens,  china  as  earthenware ;  cider, 
bottled,  as  ale  ;  cordials  as  spirits,  dammon  as  rosin  ;  com, 
foreign,  as  bullion  ;  hosiery  as  haberdashery,  iron  liquor  as 
jirintt-rs'  liquor,  iron  in  packages  as  hardware,  millinery  as 
haberdasherv,  salad  oil  as  olive  in  flasks,  pomegranates  as 
oranges  ;  saddlery,  wrought  leather  slops,  see  Haberdasheru; 
straw  bonnets  and  wearing  apparel  as  haberdashery. 

Outwards,  viz.  Bacon,  hams,  lard,  and  tripe,  as  beef  and  pork  ; 
iron,  in  packages;  as  hardware ;  linen  as  cotton,  machinery 
as  wrought  iron,  paper  as  stationery,  pewter  and  tin  as  cop- 
per, preservfsas  pickles;  soda  water  aspickles,tapesor  linen, 
and  twine,  thread,  twist,  as  cottons. 

Painters' colours,  in  packages,  outwards,  includes  ashes,  brown 
powder,  cement,  chalk,  charcoal,  chromate  of  lead,  or  iron, 
copperas,  cudbear,  earths,  blue,  grease  or  greaves,  lamp 
black,  lead,  litharge,  manganese,  ochre,  starch,  and  whit- 
ing. 

Liverpool  Town  Dues.  —  Besides  the  dock  rates,  town  dues  are  levied  on  goods  inwards  and  out- 
wards, at  a  certain  rate  per  package.  The  annual  amount  of  these  duties,  since  1812,  is  shown  in  a  pre- 
vious Table,  and  we  now  subjoin  an  account  of  the  rate  at  which  they  are  charged. 


Articles. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Articles. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

4. 

rf. 

s.   d. 

Alabaster,  the  ton 

Ashes  of  ffern,  the  100  bushels 

0    2 

0 

2 

Nuts,  the  barrel           -           - 

6 

2 

0    1 

1    4 

0 

8 

the  bag               -               -           - 

0 

1 

0    1 

Bacon,  the  ton        - 

1    0 

(■) 

6 

Oak  bark,  the  ton        -            - 

0 

6 

0    6 

Bricks,  the  1,000 

0 

1 

timber,  the  ton        - 

0 

6 

0    6 

.   Butter,  the  ton                -               -        - 

i    6 

0 

6 

planks,  the  120    - 

1 

0 

0    6 

■  Calamine,  the  ton    - 

0    3 

0 

3 

Oil,  viz.  fish  or  train,  the  ton    - 

0 

8 

()    S 

Candles,  the  box            .             .            - 

0    1 

0 

O.J 

Paper,  the  pack 

Perry  or  cider,  tire  hogshead 

0 

2 

0    2 

Cheese,  the  ton       - 

0    6 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0    2 

Clay  for  potters,  the  ton 

0    3 

0 

3 

Potatoes,  the  100  bushels 

1 

0 

1    0 

Copper,  the  ton        -               -               - 

0    6 

0 

3 

Pots  of  iron,  the  ton        -         - 

0 

6 

0    .T 

Cotton,  the  bag               ... 

0    2 

0 

1 

Raisins,  the  100  baskets 

1 

0 

0    6 

Coals,  the  chaldron  (Winchester  mea- 

Salt, white,  the  100  bushels 

2    0 

sure)           .... 

0    'ii 

0 

2J 

coastwise 

. 

. 

1    0 

the  ton        - 

0    2^ 

0 

r 

rock,  the  100  bushels       - 

. 

1    4 

Cow  shanks,  the  1,000   -           .           - 

0    2 

0 

1 

coastwise,  do. 

. 

0    8 

horns,  the  100        - 

0    1 

0 

oi 

Seeds,  garden,  the  sack 

0 

1 

0    Ok 

Cork  wood,  the  ton        -             .           - 

1    0 

0 

6 

Slates,  the  ton         -             • 

0 

2 

0    2 

Corn,  of  all  sorts,  the  100  bushels        - 

1    4 

0 

8 

Soap,  the  box               -               -            - 

0 

1 

0    Oh 

Currants,  the  butt           ... 

0    8 

0 

4 

Spirits,  the  puncheon 

0 

8 

0    4 

Deals,  the  120 

1    0 

0 

6 

the  hogshead 

0 

6 

0    3 

Deerskins,  loose,  the  100 

0    3 

0 

n 

drawn  from  com,  the  puncheon 

0 

2 

0    2 

dressed,  the  hogshead 

0    4 

0 

2 

Staves,  heading,  and  handspikes,  the 

Dyeing  wood,  of  every  kind,  the  ton   . 

0    6 

0 

3 

1,000       .'      .             .      '      - 

0 

6 

0    3 

Earthenware,  the  crate 

0    2 

Starch,  the  chest 

0 

2 

0    2 

the^  crate 

0 

1 

Sugar,  the  hogshead 

0 

4 

0    2 

loose,  theload  (60  pieces) 

. 

0 

4 

the  tierce          -               -            - 

0 

3 

0    1* 

Ebony,  the  ton 

0    6 

0 

3 

the  barrel  -           -           -          . 

0 

2 

Elephants'  teeth,  the  ton 

1    0 

0 

6 

Tallow,  the  cwt. 

0 

1 

0    1 

Feathers,  the  bed  or  bag 

Fish,  salted,  or  stockfish,  the  ton 

0    3 

0 

3 

Tar  and  pitch,  the  barrel 
Timber  (fir,  &c.),  the  load     - 

0 

2 

0    1 

1     0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0    3 

Ginger,  the  bag 

0    1 

0 

Oh 

Tobacco,  the  hogshead        ... 

0 

4 

0    2 

Glass  bottles,  the  100  dozen 

1     0 

0 

6 

Turpentine,  the  barrel 

1 

2 

0    1 

Groceries,  coastwise,  the  hogshead     - 
the  firkin 

0    2 

0 

2, 

Wainscot  boards,  the  120 

1 

0 

0    6 

0    Oj 

0 

oJ 

Wine,  the  pipe             -               .            - 
the  hogshead 

1 

0 

0    6 

Gum  Senegal,  the  ton 

1     0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0    3 

Gunpowder,  the  barrel     - 

0     1 

0 

Ci 

coastwise,  the  pipe 
Window  glass,  the  side 

1 

0 

0    6 

Hemp  or  flax,  the  ton 

1    0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

0    1 

Herrings,  the  barrel        ... 

0    1 

0 

1 

the  box    .          .            - 

0 

Ch 

0    Oi 

Hides  of  cows  and  oxen,  each     . 

0    1 

0 

Oh 

Wool,  the  bag 

0 

4 

0  4r 

imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  dozen     - 

Yarns,  linen,  the  truss 

0 

6 

0    3 

0    1 

0 

t 

the  l^ck 

foreign,  the  fatt    - 

0 

4 

0    2 

of  horses,  each 

0    Oi 

0 

0 

8 

0    4 

Hops,  the  pocket           .             .            . 

0  2' 

0 

2 

bay,  the  pack     - 

0 

4 

0    2 

Iron,  in  bars,,  the  ton 

1     0 

0 

6 

Dry  goods,  not   before    described,  the 

in  pigs,  or  cast,  the  ton    - 

0    6 

0 

3 

package,  viz. 

ore,  the  ton           -           - 

0    3 

0 

bale        - 

0 

4 

0    2 

Kelp,  the  ton 

Lead,  lead  ore,  or  copper  ore,  the  ton 

0    6 

0 

barrel 

0 

2 

0    ] 

0    6 

0 

box        - 

0 

2 

0     1 

Lathwood,  the  fathom 

0    2 

0 

bundle 

0 

1 

0    Oh 

Linen,  of  all  sorts,  the  pack 

0     4 

0 

ca.se        - 

0 

4 

0    7 

a  box  or  bundle 

0    2 

0 

cask    - 

0 

4 

0    2 

Lemons  or  oranges,  the  chest 

0    2 

0 

chest 

0 

4 

0    2 

the  box    - 

0     1 

0 

f 

crate       .              .              - 

0 

2 

0    2 

Lignum  vitae,  the  ton 

0    6 

0 

h  crate 
hamper    - 
hogshead 

0 

1 

0    1 

Mahogany,  the  ton        -             .            - 

0    6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0    OJ 
0    ? 

Masts,  above  12  inches  diameter 

0    3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

8  inches  and  under  12  inches 

puncheon        -           , 

0 

6 

0    3 

diameter        -              -           - 

0    2 

0 

2 

tierce        ... 

0 

3 

0    IJ 

6  inches    and  under  8  inches 

trunk 

0 

2 

0    2 

diameter        -               -            . 

0    ] 

0 

1 

tmss        ... 

0 

2 

0    1 

Meal  of  oats,  &c.    the  ton      - 

0    6 

0 

6 

keg             .                .            . 

0 

1 

0    Ok 

1   Molasses,  the  hogshead 

0    2 

0 

2 

^^  The  above  duties  are  not  due  on  goods,  the  property  of,  and  to  be  sold  solely  on  account  of,  per- 
sons free  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London,  Waterford,  or  Wexford ;  nor  on  the  exportation  of  goods, 
which  may  have  been  imported,  or  brought  coastwise,  provided  they  are,  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the 
same  property  as  when  so  imported,  or  brought  coastwise. 

The  Liverpool  Docks  are  all  constructed  upon  the  estate  of  the  corporation,  and  are 
managed    by  commissioners    appointed    by  parliament.       The  warehouses    belong   to 
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individuals,  and  are  private  property.  None  of  them  belong  to  the  Dock  estate.  Most 
of  them  are,  of  course,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks.  The  discharging 
and  loading  of  vessels  in  Liverpool  is  effected  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumpers.  Indi- 
viduals vi^ho  follow  this  business  engage  to  discharge  a  ship  for  a  specific,  or  lump  sum, 
from  2  guineas,  perhaps,  up  to  20,  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  cargo,  having 
the  requisite  number  of  common  labourers  (chiefly  Irishmen)  to  do  the  vv^ork ;  the 
lumper  being  master  and  superintendent :  these  labourers  are  generally  paid  day  wages, 
but  sometimes  the  job  is  a  joint  concern  among  the  whole. 

A  West  India  ship  of  500  tons  would  be  discharged  by  lumpers  for  from  \5l.  to  20Z.  : 
a  cotton  ship  of  the  same  burden  for  4/.  to  6l.  By  discharging  is  merely  meant  putting 
out  the  cargo  on  the  quay ;  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  employ  their  own  porters  to 
weigh,  load,  and  warehouse  the  property :  they  likewise  employ  their  own  coopers,  where 
cooperage  is  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  managing  business  of  this  sort  in  Liverpool  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  plan  followed  in  London,  at  least  in  the  East  India  Docks,  where 
all  these  operations  are  performed  by  the  Dock  Company. 

The  expense  of  loading  a  West  India  ship  of  500  tons  outwards  would  not  be  half  as 
much  as  that  of  discharging  inwards,  because  they  very  seldom  take  a  full  cargo  outwards. 
The  average  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  a  third.  Hence  the  total  expense  of  a  West 
India  ship  of  500  tons,  coming  into  and  going  out  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  :  — 


£  s.  d. 
.380 
-    0    10    6 

£~6      0    0 


Pilotage  inwards     -       -       --  -8110      Pilotage  outwards 

Boat  hire,  warping,  &c.        -       -  -    0    10    6      Boat  hire  assisting  out 

Lumpers  discharging     -        -         -  -  17    10    0 

Labourers'  hire  for  loading        -  -    5    10    0 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  charge  for  the  various  light-houses  in   St.  George's  Channel, 
■which  cannot  be  called  an  expense  peculiar  to  Liverpool. 

In  1832,  there  belonged  to  Liverpool  853  registered  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  166,028 
tons,  manned  by  9,329  men  and  boys.  The  gross  customs'  duty  collected  in  the  port 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  3,925,062/,  ! 

Imports  of  the  principal  Articles  of  East  and  West  Indian,  American,  &c.  Produce  into  Liverpool,  during 
each  of  the  Five  Years  ending  with  183i.',  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  31st  of  December  each  Year. 
—  (From  the  Circular  Statetnent  of  Messrs.  Jee,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Slst  of  December,  1832.) 


Articles. 

Packages  and 
Quantities. 

Imports. 

Stocks  on  Hand,  3 1  st  of  December. 

1S28. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ashes,  American    - 

barrels 

18,430 

13,700 

22.300 

23,200 

19,400 

fpot.  6,300 
Lprl.  4,200 

6,800 
1,200 

8,200 
1,800 

9,000 
5,500 

9,300 
6,900 

Brimstone 

tons 

4,400 

3,200 

3,800 

4,880 

6,300 

900 

2,400 

400 

40 

140 

Cocoa 

brls.  and  bags 

2,500 

400 

870 

1,380 

900 

3,630 

2,000 

2,500 

1,930 

1,800 

Coffee,  West  India 

casks 

6,200 

7,900 

7,800 

8,360 

9,780 

? 

ditto 

brls.  and  bags 

3,700 

4,000 

6,100 

4,540 

10,560 

Mons  1,600 

2,500 

1,900 

2,000 

1,860 

East  India,  &c. 

do. 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

940 

2,000 

i 

Cotton 

bags,  &c. 

631,400 

642,680 

794,039 

796,440 

779,240 

295,500 

:203,250 

258,000 

212,330 

197,960 

Dje  wood,  fustic      - 

tons 

4,700 

5,100 

3,900 

4,200 

3,300 

1,200 

1,900 

1,300 

1,300 

420 

logwood 

do. 

7,330 

4,500 

6,200 

5,900 

8,300 

3,000 

1,660 

2,000 

950 

1,900 

Nicaragua  wood 

do. 

1,000 

500 

850 

1,000 

1,500 

2,200 

1,600 

1,400 

860 

840 

camwood 

do. 

130 

5(J 

120 

260 

800 

100 

55 

30 

12 

30 

barwood     - 

do. 

100 

250 

660 

1,360 

400 

50 

60 

100 

1,200 

600 

Flour,  American    - 

barrels 

25,200 

160,000 

300,500 

647,000 

48,200 

8,000 

24,650 

130,000 

288,000 

241,000 

Ginger,  West  India 

brls.  and  bags 

1,400 

430 

500 

600 

750 

2,500 

1,050 

1,000 

700 

130 

East  India,  &c. 

pockets 

1,370 

2,000 

400 

1,130 

4,650 

bags,  none 

1,800 

950 

150 

2,200 

Hides,  foreign,  cow 

and  ox 

number 

280,000 

426,200 

380,900 

362,000 

231,000 

24,000 

90,000 

75,000 

107,800 

■     5,000 

East  India    - 

do. 

8,500 

16,800 

30,300 

17,000 

51,990 

uncerUin 

uncert. 

6,000 

3,400 

10,500 

horse            -        - 

do. 

30,000 

88,700 

92,000 

182,500 

67,900 

13,000 

33,000 

10,000 

85,000 

20,400 

Indigo 

bxs.  &  serons 

370 

500 

960 

420 

200 

130 

140 

75 

40 

40 

East  India    - 

chests 

2,220 

2,050 

1,450 

1,720 

2,140 

900 

600 

520 

550 

400 

Molasses 

puncheons 

13,800 

13,800 

9,500 

15,000 

17,800 

3,000 

5,700 

1,140 

1,500 

900 

Olive  oil 

casks 

9,000 

5,340 

10,400 

16,350 

52 

tuns    1,700 

600 

820 

3,900 

530 

Palm  oil 

tons 

5,580 

8,330 

9,880 

7,050 

10,500 

tons       600 

2,150 

1,700 

1,500 

2,530 

Pepper 

bags  &  pckts. 
bris.  and  bags 

9,700 

840 

4,400 

6,400 

12,300 

5,800 

4,000 

4,300 

500 

4,300 

Pimento 

2,500 

3,900 

3,300 

1,800 

2,900 

2,200 

2,500 

4,600 

4,850 

4)000 

Quercitron  bark 
Rice,  American      . 

hogsheads 

2,100 

1,600 

2,300 

1,400 

800 

240 

120 

930 

1,030 

440 

casks 

4, .-500 

4,700 

1,100 

3,800 

1,100 

500 

2,000 

600 

. 

none 

Brazil,  African 

bushels 

82,000 

82,400 

78,350 

73,800 

87,000 

. 

uncert. 

bags 

none 

350 

- 

none 

none 

none 

• 

■ 

. 

none 

East  India       - 

do 

20,000 

r,OfiOO 

32,000 

46,350 

43,300 

12,000 

14,000 

10.000 

7,000 

10,000 

Rum 

puncheons 

10,500 

1 1)700 

12,^00 

16,000 

9,500 

7,300 

9,060 

10,800 

14,800 

11,000 

Saltpetre 
Sted,  flax 

bans,  &c. 

33,200 

28,000 

31,000 

38,000 

63,100 

3,530 

2,300 

5,700 

9,000 

16,700 

quarters 

3,000 

20,000 

17,20u 

25,000 

24,000 

none 

550 

. 

700 

4,000 

Shumac 

bags 

23,000 

26,000 

35,000 

41,200 

44,000 

.6,000 

5,600 

4.900 

7,80o 

8,200 

Sugar,  Brit,  plant. 

hhds.  and  tcs. 

46,000 

43,700 

42,000 

48,400 

45,400 

10,000 

11,000 

10,500 

11,100 

10.500 

Havannah   - 

boxes 

1,S60 

none 

8,200 

1,900 

none 

none 

. 

4,000 

4,500 

Brazil 

cases 

330 

750 

960 

10,500 

2,600 

90 

80 

50 

4,600 

3,600 

East  India 

bags  and  bxs. 

19,000 

29,900 

46,300 

40,100 

64,500 

2,000 

8,060 

23,200 

20,500 

29,000 

other  parts 

hhds.  and  tcs. 

. 

100 

30 

none 

none 

. 

. 

. 

none 

none 

Tar,  American 

barrels 

28,000 

16,700 

16,000 

17,100 

13,000 

6,000 

4,500 

3,750 

none 

1,000 

Stockholm,  &c. 

do. 

.•51,300 

13,300 

26,000 

17,500 

33,000 

18,500 

6.500 

8,250 

8,500 

7,500 

Tallow       -           -  1^ 

casks 

14,300 

17,400 

15,000 

12,000 

20,200 

2,800 

5,508 

2,500 

3,500 

5,500 

serons 

none 

none 

. 

none 

. 

none 

. 

none 

Tobacco 

hogsheads 

5,960       4,900 

8,100 

9,530 

5,100 

9,200 

6,400 

7,000 

9,700 

7,600 

Turpentine      . 

barrels 

58,600     39,000 

51,400 

73,200 

74,000 

18,500 

13,000 

8,000 

14,000 

10,500 

V'alonia 

tons 

3,300l      l,500l      1,9001 

1,430 

2,400 

2,000 

1,700 

1,400 

700        -  850| 

I 
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Arrivals  at  LiverpooL  —  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  and  their  Tonnage,  that  have  entered  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  from  Foreign  Ports,  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign,  since  1820. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign.               | 

Ships. 
1,146 

Tons. 

Hhips. 

Toris. 

Ships. 

r<i7is. 

Ships. 

Turn. 

1820 

228,233 

633 

166,821 

1827 

1,422 

306,369 

810 

231,863 

1821 

1,188 

242,322 

582 

149,151 

1828 

1,652 

344,644 

660 

179,514 

1822 

1,263 

261,137 

699 

174,007 

1829 

1,487 

326,311 

811 

210,713 

1823 

1,459 

296,710 

798 

199,866 

1830 

1,655 

368,268 

1,055 

272,463 

1824 

1.554 

327.198 

702 

174,593 

1831 

1,862 

413,928 

978 

265,037 

1825 

1,531 

315.115 

863 

222,187 

1832 

1,719 

397,933 

828 

227,087 

1826 

1,387 

299,037 

680 

181,907 

The  falling  off  in  1832  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  cholera  then  prevailing;  but  more  to  the  rupture 
with  the  Dutch  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Irish  Trade.  —  Tlie  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland  has  always  been  of  con- 
siderable value  and  importance  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  regular  steam-packets  to 
Dublin,  Belfast,  &c.,  it  has  increased  prodigiously.  The  imports  from  Ireland  into 
Liverpool  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  about  4.500,000/.  a  year.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  articles  of  provision,  which  meet  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  in  Man- 
chester, and  the  surrounding  manufacturing  towns.  The  benefits  resulting  to  Ireland 
from  this  intercourse  are  quite  equal  to  those  it  confers  on  England ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  wealth  arising  from  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  improved^  aspect  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  country.  We  subjoin  an  account,  which,  though  not  official,  may 
be  depended  upon  as  being  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  of 


The  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  Irish  raw  Produce  imported  into  Liverpool  in  1831. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Av.|Price. 

Amount. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Av.  Price. 

Amount. 

je  s 

£         s. 

£     S. 

j;       s. 

Cows 

90,715 

no  0 

907,150    0 

Butter     - 

258,087  firks. 

2  10 

645,217  10 

Horses     - 

296 

20    0 

5,920    0 

Do.    .      . 

19,217  i  firks. 

1      5 

24,021     5 

Sheep 

134,702 

1    5 

235.833  10 

Wheat     I 

2,596  crates 

20    0 

50,120    0 

Mules       - 

243 

15    0 

3,645    0 

277,060  qrs. 

3    0 

8.il,183    0 

Pigs 

156,001 

3  15 

585.003  15 

Oats 

380,679    — 

1  12 

532,9.10  12  1 

Calves      - 

1,196 

2  10 

2.990    0 

Barley      - 

21,328    _ 

1  15 

37,324     0  1 

Lambs      - 

25,725 

1    0 

25,725    0 

Rye    .      - 

613   — 

1  10, 

919  10 

Bacon 

13,099  bales 

5    0 

65,491    0 

Beans 

8,452    — 

2    0 

16,904    0 

Pork 

14,554  brls. 

3    0 

.43,662    0 

Peas 

■   1.724   — 

2    4 

3,448    0 

Do. 

936  i  brls. 

1  15 

1,638    0 

Malt 

6,8.'30    — 

2  10 

17,125    0 

Hams  and 

Meal 

149.816  loads 

1     5 

187,270    6 

tongues 

590  hhds. 

20    0 

11,800    0 

Flour        . 

23,154  sacks 

2    5 

209,596  10 

Beef 

6,391  tcs. 
1,189  brls. 

4    5 

27,171  15 
3,567    4 

Do.    .       - 

3    0 

Thus  making  the  gross  value  of  ^ 

Lard 

465  tcs. 

8    0 

3,720    0 

Irish  produce  imported  into  S- 

4,497,708    0 

Do.    -      - 

4,.542  firks. 

1  10 

6,813    0 

Liverpool  in  1831        -           -3 

Butter      - 

5,754  cools 

2    0 

11,508    0 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Salted  Beef,  Pork,  and  Butter,   imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland 
during  the  Twelve  Years  ending  with  1832. 


Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Butter. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Half  Barrels. 

Firkitis.               Half  Firkins. 

1821 

6,283 

2,444 

25,263 

3,096 

232,0-18                  13,585 

1822 

5,387 

2,713 

13,222 

1,423 

166,365    -              14,629 

1823 

9,936 

2,137 

17,408 

1,498 

270,.'521                  19,265 

1824 

7,114 

1,743 

16,389 

1,650 

296,564 

15,684 

1825 

7,371 

1,696 

14,434 

1,606 

327,143 

13,711 

1826 

5,358 

773 

11,351 

844 

236,647 

12,257 

1827 

6,201 

997 

15,540 

2,427 

302,945 

20,249 

1828 

6,852 

1,538 

9,978 

1,169 

536,603 

21,402 

1829 

5,170 

1,536 

14,453 

1,494 

286,740 

15,808 

1830 

7,105 

828 

19,360 

2,458 

256,385 

17,670 

1831 

6,391 

1,189 

14,554 

936 

258,087 

19,217 

1832 

6,887 

1,173 

11,919 

1,297 

292,292 

15,866 

III.    Bristol  Docks,   Shipping,  etc. 

The  Bristol  Docks  were  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  142.,  by 
changing  the  course  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  and  placing  gates  or  locks  at 
each  extremity  of  the  old  channel.  The  accommodation  thus  obtained  is  very  extensive. 
The  warehouses  at  Bristol,  as  at  Liverpool,  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  docks  : 
they  all  belong  to  private  individuals. 

Bristol,  as  a  port,  used  to  be  inferior  only  to  London  ;  but  now  she  ranks  far  below 
Liverpool,  and  probably  is  second  to  Hull.  However,  she  still  enjoys  a  very  extensive 
trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies  and  Ireland.  The  custom  duties  collected  in 
Bristol  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,161,976/.  In  1832,  there  belonged  to  the  port  296 
registered  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  46,567  tons. 
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The  produce   of  the  dock   duties  on  tonnage  and    goods,  since  1820,  has  been  as 
follows :  — 


Years. 

Tonnage  Rates. 

Rates  on  Goods. 

Years. 

Tonnage  Rates. 

Rates  on  Goods. 

£        s.       d. 

£        s.       d. 

£        s.      d. 

£         S.       d. 

1821 

10,469     19      6 

7,237      7      6 

1826 

14,863    10      0 

9,438    14      3 

1822 

10,530     11       2 

8,062      5      3 

1827 

13,934      1      8 

7,773    12      0 

1823 

10,747     19      2 

7,746      7      7 

1828 

15,292      0      2 

8,396    16      2 

1824 

12,395       6      4 

7,990      7      2 

1829 

15,833      4      6 

8,871     13      0 

1825 

13,424      4     10 

9,409    11      0 

1830 

15,998     12      8 

8,087      1      0 

Per  ' 
£  S. 


3    0 


The  charges  on  ships  entering  Bristol  are  very  heavy.  They  are  as  follow  :  — 
For  every  vessel  on  entering  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  except  barges  or  other  vessels  passing  or  going  to 
or  from  the  Bath  River  Navigation,  or  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  or  re-shipping  or  discharging  their 
cargoes  to  be  again  laden,  and  pass  or  go  up  the  said  navigation  or  canal,  but  not  discharging  any  part  of 
their  cargoes  at  the  quays  of  Bristol  for  sale,  the  several  rates  or  duties,  according  to  the  register  tonnage 
bf  such  vessels  following,  viz. : —  .... 

First  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Africa,  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  ports  in 
South  America,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  ports  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  -  -  .  .  .    Q 

Second  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  the  British  Colonies,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Spain  without  the  Straits,  and  Sweden  -  -  -  -  -  -020 

Third  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Flanders,  France  without  the  Straits,  Germany, 
Guernsey,  Holland,  Jersey,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Zealand  -  -  -  -  -    0     1     0 

Fourth  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  trading  from  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland        »       -    0    0    8 
Fifth  Class.  —  For  every  vessel  employed  as  a  coaster,  except  as  aforesaid,  not  including  vessels 
from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes,  at  each  entering  into 
the  said  port  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -006 

For  vessels  from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes  (except  as 
aforesaid),  being  market  boats  or  vessels,  having  one  third  part  at  least  of  the  lading  consist- 
ing of  coal,  scrufF,  tin,  iron,  tin  plates,  grain,  copper,  bricks,  stones,  coal,  tar,  slate,  bark, 
timber,  or  wood,  and  not  exceeding  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -        ~  .  .  -    0    5    0 

-  if  exceeding  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  -  -  -076 

For  all  other  vessels  from  Cardiff",  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes 
(except  as  aforesaid),  if  under  40  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  -  -    0    7    6 

if  of  40  tons  and  under  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  .  -    0  12    6 

-^ if  75  tons  and  under  100  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  .  .  -0160 

^  if  100  tons  burden  or  upwards,  each  voyage  -  -  .  -  -110 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  various  expenses  incurred  by  a  West  India  ship 
of  500  tons,  entering  and  discharging  at  Bristol :  — 

Inwards.  —  Anchorage,  moorage,  and  lights,  about  Qd.  per  ton.  —  Dock  dues,  3s.  per  do. Pilotage, 

15/.  to  25/.  —  Warner,  1/.  \s.  —  Mayor  and  quay  wardens'  fees,  2/.  5s.  —  Cranage  about  30/.  —  Labour  dis- 
charging, 30/.  to  40/.  —  Coopers'  charges,  from  50/.  to  100/.  The  two  last  items  depend  greatly  on  the 
condition  the  cargo  is  in. 

Outwards.  —  Lights,  about  4i/.  per  ton,  —  Pilotage,  15/.  to  20/. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  and  their  Tonnage,  distinguishing  between  British  and  Foreign, 
which  have  entered  inwards  at  Bristol  since  1820. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign.               j 

Ships. 

Tons. 

^T 

Tans. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

su^.. 

1820 

311 

53,919 

6,6.52 

1827 

412 

75,916 

8,368 

1821 

266 

46,811 

52 

7,350 

1828 

357 

66,558 

61 

8,508 

1822 

29i 

53,808 

bQ 

8,165 

1829 

371 

73,129 

63 

8,561 

1823 

305 

57,186 

39 

7,121 

1830 

357 

66,479 

50 

7,818 

1824 

338 

65,878 

64 

10,177 

1831 

404 

76,807 

97 

12,387 

1825 

359 

73,709 

68 

11,323 

1832 

240 

46,871 

29 

4,352 

1826 

334 

65,087 

60 

6,931 

IV.   Hull  Docks,  Shipping,  etc. 

There  are  three  considerable  docks  in  Hull ;  occupying,  inclusive  of  their  basins,  an 
area  of  26  acres.  They  are  capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  about  312  ships 
of  the  average  size  of  those  that  frequent  the  port.  Hull  is  the  next  port  in  the  empire, 
after  Bristol,  or  perhaps  Liverpool ;  for,  although  the  customs,  duty  collected  in  Hull  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Bristol,  it  having  amounted,  in  1831,  to  only  689,116/.,  she  has  a 
larger  amount  of  shipping.  In  1832,  there  belonged  to  this  port  557  registered  vessel^, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  68,892  tons. 


^ 

' 

Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount. 

1824 
1825 
1826 

£        s. 

18,776      6 
25,861     15 
19,089     16 

d. 

3 
0 
0 

1827 
1828 
1829 

£        s. 

22,381      9 
18,546    18 
19,609      5 

d. 
9 
5 
4 

18.30 
1831 
1832 

£       s.      d. 

18,544    19      4 
22,386     18      5 
16,797      9      2 

The  decline  in  the  last  year  was  owing  to  the  temporary  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  the 
port,  occasioned  by  tlie  cholera,  and  the  interruption  of  the  intercourse  with  Holland. 

The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  ships  using  the  Hull  Docks  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  Thames ;  but  the  dues  on  moKt  cU-ticles  are  higher. 
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The  dock  and  harbour  dues  on  ships  are  as  follow  :  — 

Per  Ton. 
S.  d. 

From  within  the  Baltic     -  -  --  -  -  -  -  -13 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  below  Elsinorc,  or  any  place  in  (irermany,  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 

to  the  eastward  of  Ushant,  Ireland,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  .  .  -  -    0  10 

Westward  of  Ushant,  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  -  -  -  -  -    1    3 

West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  Greenland,  eastward  of  the  north  cape  of  Norway, 

within  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  -  ~  -  -  -  -  -19 

Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  entering  inwards  from  Foreign  Parts,  at  the  Port 
of  Hull,  each  Year  from  1820,  separating  British  from  Foreign.  —  (Prtr/.  Paper,  No.  656.  Sess.  1833.) 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign.              | 

Shi,,s. 

runs. 

Ships. 

T<ms. 

Ships. 

Tims. 

Ships. 

T(nis. 

1820 

(i27 

117,434 

117 

15,111 

1827 

982 

191,364 

800 

72,338 

1821 

578 

113,133 

106 

13,820 

1828 

881 

156,925 

674 

60,082 

1822 

672 

134,999 

103 

14,011 

1829 

883 

165,791 

603 

58,854 

18'i3 

778 

153,313 

203 

26,103 

1830 

897 

163,657 

556 

51,015 

18'24 

776 

142,615 

510 

58,603 

1831 

974 

187,361 

725 

73,547 

1825 

1,171 

227,363 

1,000 

100,773 

1832 

762 

140,788 

454 

43,481 

182(; 

717 

130,674 

854 

70,137 

The  port  of  Goole  has  latterly  drawn  off  some  portion  of  the  trade  of  Hull.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  vessels  frequenting  the  port  are  of  small  burden,  and  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  bones, 
rags,  rapeseed,  &c. 

V.    Goole  Docks,   Shipping,  etc. 

The  port  of  Goole,  situated  on  the  Ouse,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Humber, 
about  22  miles  more  inland  than  Hull,  promises  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
latter.  Ten  or  12  years  ago,  Goole  was  but  an  insignificant  hamlet.  It  communicates 
by  means  of  canals  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  &c.  Though  so 
remote  from  the  sea,  vessels  drawing  15  or  16  feet  of  water  reach  Goole  in  safety.  It 
has  2  wet  docks  and  a  basin.  The  first,  or  skip  dock,  is  800  feet  long  by  200  in 
breadth.  The  second,  or  barge  dock,  is  900  feet  long  by  150  vvide,  and  is  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  craft  which  ply  upon  the  canals  and  rivers.  The 
warehouses  at  Goole  are  extensive  and  convenient ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  bonding  port.  There  belonged  to  it,  in  1832,  119  registered  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  8,545  tons.        ^   . 


VI.    Leitii  Docks,   Shipping,  etc. 

Leith  has  2  wet  docks,  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner,  containing  more  than  10 
acres  of  water  room,  and  capable  of  accommodating  150  such  ships  as  frequent  the  port. 
There  are  also  3  dry  docks  contiguovis  to  the  wet  docks. 

The  total  expense  of  these  docks  seems  to  have  amovmted  to  285,108/.  sterling.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  at  present  going  foward  at  the  harbour  of  Leith ;  but  the 
money  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  furnished  by  individuals,  but  by  government,  and 
tliere  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  expenditvue  will  be  profitable. 

The  customs,  duty  collected  at  Leith  in  1831  amounted  to  431,821/.  ;  the  number  of 
registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  246,  and  their  burden  25,629  tons. 

Dock  Bates  at  Leith  are  as  follow :  —  J'er  Ton. 

A-.   rf. 
For  every  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  port  between  Buchanness  and  Eyemouth,  including  the  great 

canal  and  the  river  Clyde,  as  far  down  as  Greenock,  coming  by  the  canal  -  - 

.^— from  any  other  port  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland         .  .  »  -  - 

. from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 

that  is,  without  the  Baltic,  and  no  further  south  than  Dunkirk         -  -  _  - 

.1  from  the  Baltic,  all  above  the  Sound,  Onega,  Archangel,  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  Portugal, 

France,  and  Spain,  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Newfoundland,  Madeira,  or  Western  Islands 

.  from  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  from  America  ...  - 

from  the  West  Indies,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  -  -  - 

■  from  Greenland,  or  Davis's  Straits  -  -  -  - 

But  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  make  a  second  voyage,  she  shajl  be  credited  in  the  charge 

for  such  second  voyage  -  ...  -  -  . 

For  all  ships  and  vessels  (excepting  those  from  Greenland  or  Davis's  Straits)  remaining  in  the 

dock  above  3  calendar  months,  for  each  after-month,  or  any  part  thereof  -  -  -  _ 

For  all  foreign  vessels  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  ports  or  places,  the  aforesaid  respective 

rates,  and  one  half  more. 
For  all  loaded  vessels  not  breaking  bulk,  and  for  all  vessels  in  ballast  which  do  not  take  in  goods, 
coming  into  the  present  harbour,  provided  they  do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  docks,  nor 
remain  in  the  harbour  above  4  weeks,  one  half  of  the  aforesaid  rates  or  duties. 
For  every  ship  or  vessel  going  from  the  port  of  Leith  to  any  other  port  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to 
take  in  a  part  of  a  cargo,  and  return  to  Leith,  upon  her  return  -  -  .  -    0    2 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  subjected  in  payment  of  the  aforesaid  rates  and  duties  for  more  than  8 
voyages  in  any  1  year. 

s.  d. 
Flag,  or  Light  Dues.  —  Every  vessel,  of  whatever  burden,  from  foreign  ports  -  -  -    2    6 

of  40  tons  burden  and  upwards,  to  pay  for  each  coasting  voyage       -    2    6 

Beacon  and  anchorage,  per  ton  -  -  -  -  -  -  --01| 

This  duty  is  only  charged  upon  four  fifths  of  the  register  tonnage. 

2  L   2 
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DOG.  — DRAWBACK. 


DOG  (Fr.  Chien  ;  Gor.  Jlund ;  It.  Cane;  Lat.  Cam's  ftnniUar  is).  Of  this  quadru- 
ped, emphatically  styled  "  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,"  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  species.  But  to  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  an  animal  so  well  known,  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  we  mention  it  for  the  purpose 
principally  of  laying  the  following  account  before  our  readers,  with  a  remark  or  two 
with  respect  to  Asiatic  dogs. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Number  of  Dogs  entered,  and  for  which  Duty  was  paid  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  Year 
1830  ;  distinguishing  the  Number  of  Packs  of  Hounds,  and  the  Number  of  each  Description  of  Dog, 
the  Rate  of  Duty  on  each,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  paid. 


'          Description  of  Dogs. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Total  Number. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

£    S.    d. 

je     s.  d. 

Greyhounds       ...             .            -           - 

1     0     0 

18,192 

18,192    0    0 

Pointers,    hounds,    setting    dogs,    spaniels,    terriers, 

lurchers,  or  any  other  dogs,  where  persons  keep  two 

0  14    0 

113,307 

79,314  18    0 

or  more  dogs          -             -               -               -           - 

Other  dogs ;  persons  keeping  one  only 

Total,  exclusive  of  packs  of  hounds 
Packs  of  hounds              .... 

0    8    0 
36    0    0 

219,013 

87,605    4    0 

350,512 

18.5,112    2    0 

68 

2,418    0    0 

"  Many  dogs  are  exempted,  either  as  belonging  to  poor  persons,  or  as  sheep  dogs  on  small  farms. 
"  P'rom  the  number  of  persons  compounding  for  their  taxes,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  dogs  kept;  the  account  is,  therefore,  made  out  of  the  number  assessed." 

Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  says,  "  The  dog  is  the  most  complete,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man  :  every  species  has  become 
our  property ;  each  individual  is  altogether  devoted  to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners, 
knows  and  defends  his  goods,  and  remains  attached  to  him  until  death  ;  and  all  this 
proceeds  neither  from  want  nor  constraint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude  and  real 
friendship.  The  swiftness,  the  strength,  and  the  scent  of  the  dog  have  created  for  man 
a  powerful  ally  against  other  animals,  and  were,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
society.    He  is  the  only  animal  which  has  followed  man  through  every  region  of  the  earth." 

It  is  singular,  hov/ever,  that  neither  Cuvier,  nor  any  one  of  those  by  whom  his  statements 
have  been  copied,  should  have  mentioned  that  this  account  is  applicable  only  to  Europe. 
All  Mohammedan  nations  regard  the  dog  as  impure,  and  will  not  touch  it  without  an 
ablution.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Cochin- China,  dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no  master.  They  prowl 
about  the  towns  and  villages  ;  and  though  they  are  naturally  more  familiar,  they  are  in 
no  respect  more  domesticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites,  vultures,  &c.  which  assist 
them  in  performing  the  functions  of  scavengers.  In  China  and  Cochin-China,  the  dog 
is  eaten  as  food ;  its  flesh  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  hog,  the  most  common 
in  their  markets. 

The  unnecessary  multiplication  of  dogs,  particularly  in  large  cities,  is  a  very  great 
nuisance :  coming,  as  they  often  do,  into  the  possession  of  those  who  are  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  them,  they  are  frequently  left  to  wander  about  in  the  streets ; 
and  from  ill  usage,  want  of  food  and  of  proper  attention,  are  apt,  during  hot  weather, 
to  become  rabid.  In  several  districts  of  the  metropolis  the  nuisance  has  attained  to  a 
formidable  height ;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  numerous  fatal  occurrences  that 
have  taken  place,  that  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to  have  it  abated.  It  has  grown 
to  its  present  excess,  partly  from  too  many  exemptions  being  granted  from  the  duty» 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  care  in  its  collection  ;  but  besides  lessening  the  number  of 
the  former,  and  more  rigidly  enforcing  the  latter,  it  would  be  proper  to  enact  that  all 
dogs  found  wandering  in  the  streets  without  masters  should  be  destroyed. 

DOWN  (Ger.  JDuncn,  Flaumfedern ;  Du.  Dons ;  Fr.  Duvet;  It.  Penna  matta, 
Piumini  ;  Sp.  Flojcl,  Plumazo ;  Rus.  Puch  ;  Lat.  Plumes),  the  fine  feathers  from  the 
breasts  of  several  birds,  particularly  those  of  the  duck  kind.  That  of  the  eider  duck  is 
the  most  valuable.  These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts  and  line  their  nests  with  it. 
Mr.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  so  very  elastic,  that  a  quantity  of  it  weighing  only  ^  of  an 
ounce,  fills  a  larger  space  than  the  crown  of  the  greatest  hat.  That  found  in  the  nest 
is  most  valued,  and  termed  live  down ;  it  is  much  more  elastic  than  that  plucked  from 
the  dead  bird,  which  is  comparatively  little  esteemed.  The  eider  duck  is  found  on  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  but  the  doivn  is  principally  imported  from  Norway  and 
Iceland. 

DRAGONS'  BLOOD.     See  Balsam. 

DRAWBACK,  a  term  used  in  commerce  to  signify  the  remitting  or  paying  back  of 
the  duties  previously  paid  on  a  commodity  on  its  being  exported. 

A  drawback  is  a  device  resorted  to  for  enabling  a  commodity  aflPected  by  taxes  to  be 
exported  and  sold  in  the  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at 
all.      It  differs  in  this  from  a  bounty,  —  that  the  latter  enables  a  commodity  to  be  sold 
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abroad  for  less  tlmn  its  natural  cost,  whereas  a  drawback  enables  it  to  be  sold  exactly  at 
its  natural  cost.  Drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed,  "  do  not  occasion  the  export- 
ation of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been 
imposed.  They  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater 
share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own 
accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share  to  other 
employments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself 
among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  society ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  over- 
turned by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases 
advantageous  to  preserve  —  the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour  in  the  society." 
—  (Vol.  ii.   p.  352.) 

Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  drawbacks,  it  would  be  impossible,  unless  when  a 
country  enjoyed  some  very  peculiar  facilities  of  production,  to  export  any  commodity 
that  was  heavier  taxed  at  home  than  abroad.  But  the  drawback  obviates  this  difficulty, 
and  enables  merchants  to  export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with  heavy  duties,  and  to 
sell  them  in  the  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  countries  where 
they  are  not  taxed. 

Most  foreign  articles  imported  into  this  country  may  be  warehoused  for  subsequent 
exportation.  In  this  case  they  i)ay  no  duties  on  being  imported  :  and,  of  course,  get  no 
drawback  on  their  subsequent  exportation. 

Sometimes  a  drawback  exceeds  the  duty  or  duties  laid  on  th.e  article  ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  excess  forms  a  real  bounty  of  that  amount,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  no  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  shall  have  been  entered  in  the  name 
of  the  person  who  was  the  real  owner  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry  and  shipping,  or  of  the  person  who 
had  actually  purchased  and  shipped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and  risk,  on  com- 
mission, according  to  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  who  was  and  shall  have  continued  to  be  entitled  in 
his  own  right  to  such  drawback  or  bounty,  except  in  the  cases  herein-after  provided  for. §  86. 

No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  be  shipped  within 
3  years  after  the  payment  of  the  duties  inwards  thereon.  And  no  debenture  for  any  drawback  or  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  shall  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  ^2  years  from  the  shipment  of 
such  goods  ;  and  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  which,  by  reason  of  damage  or  decay, 
shall  have  become  of  less  value  for  home  use  than  the  amount  of  such  drawback  ;  and  all  goods  so  damaged 
which  shall  be  cleared  for  drawback  shall  be  forfeited;  and  the  person  who  caused  such  goods  to  be  so 
cleared  shall  forfeit  200/.,  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  drawback,  at  the  option  of  the  conunissioners  of 
customs.  —  ^  90. 

No  drawback  or  bounty  .shall  be  allowed  ujion  goods  exported  and  cleared  as  being  press-packed,  unless 
the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  same  be  verified  by  outh  of  the  master  packer  thereof,  or,  in  case  of 
his  unavoidable  absence,  by  oath  of  his  foreman.  —  ^  93. 

No  goods  cleared  for  drawback  or  bounty,  or  from  any  warehouses,  shall  be  carried  to  be  put  on  board 
ship  for  exportation,  except  by  a  person  authorised  for  that  purpose  by  licence  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs. —  §  94.  —  [See  Iwi'ortatign  and  Exportation.) 

DUBBER,  a  leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or  jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  &c. 
Barrels,  as  already  observed  —  (see  Barrels),  —  are  entirely  a  European  invention. 
Liquids,  in  Eastern  countries,  are  for  the  most  part  packed  for  exportation  in  leathern 
vessels.  Dubbers  are  made  of  thin  untanned  goat  skins;  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
quart  up  to  nearly  a  barrel. 

DUNNAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  loo.se  wood,  consisting  of  pieces  of  timber, 
boughs  of  trees,  faggots,  &c.,  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of  the  ship's  hold, 
either,  1st,  by  raising  the  cargo  when  she  is  loaded  with  heavy  goods,  to  prevent  her 
from  becoming  too  stiff —  (see  Balla.st)  ;  or,  2d,  to  prevent  the  cargo,  should  it  be 
susceptible  of  damage  by  water,  from  being  injured  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 
A  ship  is  not  reckoned  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with  proper  and  sufficient 
dunnage.  —  (^Falconer^s  Marine  Dictionary ;  Abbott  (^Lord  Tentertlen)  oti  the  Law  of  Ship- 
ping, part  iii.  c.  3. ) 


EARNEST,  in  commercial  law,  is  the  sum  advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods  in  order 
to  bind  the  seller  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is  enacted  by  the  17th  section  of 
the  famous  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Cha.  II.  c.  3.,  that  "  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  prices  of  lOZ.  sterling  or  upwards,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment, 
or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  .said  bargain  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  au- 
thorised." 

As  to  what  amounts  to  sufficient  earnest,  Blackstone  lays  it  down,  that  "  if  any  part 
of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  is  but  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  is  delivered 
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by  way  of  earnest,  it  is  binding."  To  constitute  earnest,  the  thing  must  be  given  as  a 
token  of  ratification  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  expressly  stated  so  by  the  giver.  — 
(Chitti/s  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.   p.  289.) 

EARTHENWARE  (Ger.  Irdene  Waaren  ;  Du.  Aardegoed ;  Fr.  Vaisselle  de  terre, 
Poterie ;  It.  Stoviglie,  Terraglia  ;  Sp.  Loza  de  harro ;  Rus.  Gorschetschniie  possodli  ; 
Pol.  GUniance.  naczynia),  or  crockery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  comprises  every  sort  of 
household  vitensil  made  of  clay  hardened  in  the  fire.  Its  manufacture  is,  in  England, 
of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  since 
the  middle  of  last  century  have  contributed  powerfully  to  its  extension,  and  have  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  classes. 

"  There  is  scarcely,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  any  manufacture  which  is  so  inter- 
esting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement  and  extension  as  that  of  earthenware, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful  a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
comforts  and  ornaments  of  civilised  life.  Chemistry  administers  her  part,  by  investi- 
gating the  several  species  of  earths,  and  ascertaining  as  well  their  most  appropriate  com- 
binations, as  the  respective  degrees  of  heat  which  the  several  compositions  require.  Art 
has  studied  the  designs  of  antiquity,  and  produced  from  them  vessels  even  more  exquisite 
in  form  than  the  models  by  which  they  have  been  suggested.  The  ware  has  been  pro- 
vided in  such  gradations  of  quality  as  to  suit  every  station  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  country,  and  almost  in  every  house,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  America,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  At  home 
it  has  superseded  the  less  cleanly  vessels  of  pewter  and  of  wood,  and,  by  its  cheapness, 
has  been  brought  v/ithin  the  means  of  our  poorest  housekeepers.  Formed  from  sub- 
stances originally  of  no  value,  the  fcibrication  has  induced  labour  of  such  various  classes, 
and  created  skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  annual 
produce  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national  wealth.  The 
abundance  of  the  ware  exhibited  in  every  dwelling-house  is  suflScient  evidence  of  the  vast 
augmentation  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  districts  where  the  potteries  have  been  established." — (  Quarterly 
Renieic.) 

For  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the  manufacture  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood ;  whose  original  and  inventive  genius  enabled  him  to  make 
many  most  important  discoveries  in  the  art ;  and  who  was  equally  successful  in  bringing 
his  inventions  into  use.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  Staffordshire,  where 
there  is  a  district  denominated  the  Potteries,  comprising  a  number  of  villages,  and  a 
population  which  is  supposed  to  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  above  60,000,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  There  are  no  authentic 
accounts  of  the  population  of  this  district  in  1760,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  began  his 
discoveries ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  20,000.  The 
village  of  Etruria,  in  the  Potteries,  was  built  by  Mr.  Wedgwood.  The  manufacture 
has  been  carried  on  at  Burslem,  in  the  same  district,  for  several  centuries. 

The  canals  by  which  Staffordshire  is  intersected,  have  done  much  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture.  Pipe-clay  from  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  flints 
from  Kent,  are  conveyed  by  water  carriage  to  the  places  where  the  clay  and  coal  abound ; 
and  the  finished  goods  are  conveyed  by  the  same  means  to  the  great  shipping  ports, 
whence  they  are  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  various  sorts  of  earthenware  produced  at  the 
Potteries  may  amount  to  about  1,500,000/.  a  year;  and  that  the  earthenware  produced 
at  Worcester,  Derby,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to  about  750,000/. 
more  ;  making  the  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  2,250,000/.  a  year.  The  consumption 
of  gold  at  the  Potteries  is  about  650/.  a  week,  and  of  coal  about  8,000  tons  a  week. 

The  earthenwai-e  manufacture  has  increased  considerably  since  1814,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  the  exact  ratio.  It  has  been  estimated  at  |  for  the  porcelain,  |  for  the 
best  earthenware,  and  at  ^  or  i  for  the  common  or  cream-coloured  ware.  The  prices  of 
the  different  sorts  of  earthenware  are  said  to  have  fallen  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  15 
years.  Wages  have  not  fallen  in  the  same  pi-oportion  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  a  workman 
can,  at  the  present  day,  produce  about  four  tiines  the  quantity  he  did  in  1790.  -r-(This 
article  has  been  prepared  from  information  obtained  at  the  Potteries,  obligingly  com- 
municated by  James  Loch,  Esq.  M.  P. ) 

The  real  value  of  the  earthenware  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries, 
during  the  6  years  ending  with  1832,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  exporters,  was 
as  follows :  — 

£        s.   d. 

1827  -   ■"      -  437,812  17  8 

1828  -      -       -  499,743   6  6 

1829  -        -  401,710   5  7 

The  foreign  demand  for  earthenware  has  increased  considerably  since  1815.     The     ,  [m 
exports  to  South  America,  Cuba,  and  other  ci-devant  Spanish  colonies,  have  been  largely  •  |  h 
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£  s.  d. 

1830  -      -      -  439,566  19  2  -  ^ 

1831  -        -  458,965  11  11  '  ^ 

1832  -      -      -  489,980  17  7  i\ 
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increased.  But,  notwitlistanding  this  increase,  the  United  States  continues  to  be  by  far 
the  best  market  for  British  earthenware.  Of  the  entire  value  exported  in  1831,  amount- 
ing to  458,965/.,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  no  less  than  255,159/. 
The  markets  next  in  importance  are  Brazil,  the  British  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies,  Cuba,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  We  have  been  assured  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  ^  to  the  declared  value  of  the  exports,  to  get  their  true  value. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  a  famous  association,  originally  established  for  pro- 
secuting the  trade  beween  England  and  India,  which  they  acquired  a  right  to  carry  on 
exclusively.  Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  however,  the  Company's  political  have 
become  of  more  importance  than  their  commercial  concerns. 

East  Indies,  a  popular  geographical  term  not  very  well  defined,  but  generally 
understood  to  signify  the  continents  and  islands  to  the  cast  and  south  of  the  river 
Indus,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China,  including  Timor  and  the  Moluccas,  but  excluding 
the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Holland.  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  were,  however,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  peculiar 
privileges. 

I.   East  India  Company  (Historical  Sketch  of). 
II.    East  India  Company  (Constitution  of). 

III.  East  Indies  (State  of  Society  in,  growing  Demand  for   English  Goods, 

Trade,  Colonisation,  etc.). 

IV.  East    Indies   (Extent,   Population,    Military    Force,    Revenue,    etc.    of 

British). 


I.   East  India  Company  (Historical  Sketch  of). 

The  persevering  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  discover  a  route  to  India,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  were  crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  may  appear  singular,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  had  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  from  tlie 
remotest  antiquity,  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the  importance  to  which 
the  commerce  with  it  had  raised  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  in  antiquity,  the  Ve- 
netians in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  it  was  then  seen  to  confer  on  the  Portuguese,  the 
latter  should  have  been  allowed  to  monopolise  it  for  nearly  a  century  after  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  channel  accessible  to  every  nation.  But  the  pi-ejudices  by  which 
the  people  of  most  European  states  were  actuated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed,  hindered  them  from  embarking 
with  that  alacrity  and  ardour  that  might  have  been  expected  in  this  new  commercial 
career.  Soon  after  the  Portuguese  began  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  they  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  bull,  securing  to  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
and  possession  of  all  countries  occupied  by  infidels,  they  either  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Non,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  27°  54' 
north  latitude  :  and  the  pontiff,  desirous  to  display,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend, 
his  power,  immediately  issued  a  bull  to  this  effect.  Nor,  preposterous  as  a  proceeding 
of  this  sort  would  now  appear,  did  any  one  then  doubt  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  issue 
such  a  bull,  and  that  all  states  and  empires  were  bound  to  obey  it.  In  consequence, 
the  Portuguese  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  allowed  to  prosecute  their  conquests  in 
India  without  the  interference  of  any  other  European  power.  And  it  was  not  till 
a  considerable  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry 
of  Philip  II.  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  Dutch  navigators  began  to  display 
their  flag  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Indian  empire. 

The  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the  pope's  bull,  and  to  avoid  coming 
into  collision,  first  with  the  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  conquered  Portugal  in  1580,  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  that  led  the 
English  to  make  repeated  attempts,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lo  discover  a  route  to  India  by  a  north-west 
,or  north-east  passage ;  channels  from  which  the  Portuguese  would  have  had  no  pretence 
for  excluding  them.  But  these  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  pope's 
bull  having  ceased  to  be  of  any  effect  in  this  country,  the  English  merchants  and  navi- 
gators resolved  to  be  no  longer  deterred  by  the  imaginary  rights  of  the  Portuguese  from 
directly  entering  upon  what  was  then  reckoned  by  far  the  most  lucrative  and  advan- 
tageous branch  of  commerce.  Captain  Stephens,  who  performed  the  voyage  in  1582, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voyage 
of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake  contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  naval  enter- 
prise, and  to  render  the  English  better  acquainted  with  the  newly  opened  route  to  India. 
But  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish  was,  in  the  latter  respect,  the 
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most  important.  Cavendish  sailed  from  England  in  a  little  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  in  July,  1586  ;  and  having  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  carefully  observed  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  people  and  countries  which  he  visited,  returned  to  England, 
after  a  prosperous  navigation,  in  September,  1588.  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  con- 
tributed so  much  to  inspire  the  English  with  a  desire  to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade,  as 
the  captures  that  were  made,  about  this  period,  from  the  Spaniards.  A  Portuguese 
East  India  ship,  or  carrack,  captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  merchants  by  the  richness  of  her  cargo, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  found  on  board  gave  specific  information  respecting 
the  traflic  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.  A  still  more  important  capture,  of  the  same 
sort,  was  made  in  1593.  An  armament,  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borroughs,  fell  in,  near  the  Azores,  with  the 
largest  of  all  the  Portuguese  carracks,  a  ship  of  1,600  tons  burden,  carrying  700  men 
and  36  brass  cannon  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  her  into  Dartmouth.  She 
was  the»  largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  England ;  and  her  cargo,  consisting  of 
gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain,  ivory,  &c.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the 
English  to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  an  association  was  formed  in 
London,  in  1599,  for  prosecuting  the  trade  to  India.  The  adventurers  applied  to  the 
queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  also  for  power  to  exclude  all  other  English 
subjects,  who  had  not  obtained  a  licence  from  them,  from  carrying  on  any  species  of 
traffic  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  As  exclusive 
companies  were  then  very  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  instruments  for  prosecuting 
most  branches  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  charter,  which  was  dated  the  31st  of  December,  1600.  The  cor- 
poration was  entitled,  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
into  the  East  Indies:"  the  first  governor  (Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.)  and  24  directors 
were  nominated  in  the  charter ;  but  power  was  given  to  the  Company  to  elect  a  deputy 
governor,  and,  in  future,  to  elect  their  governor  and  directors,  and  such  other  office- 
bearers as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  They  were  empowered  to  make  by-laws ; 
to  inflict  punishments,  either  corporal  or  pecuniary,  provided  such  punishments  were  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  England ;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods  free  of  duty  for  4 
years ;  and  to  export  foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  to  the  amount  of  30,000Z.  a  year,  6,000/.  of 
the  same  being  previously  coined  at  the  mint ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  import,  within 
6  months  after  the  completion  of  every  voyage,  except  the  first,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  exported.  The  duration  of  the  charter  was 
limited  to  a  period  of  15  years ;  but  with  and  under  the  condition  that,  if  it  were  not 
found  for  the  public  advantage,  it  might  be  cancelled  at  any  time  upon  2  years'  notice 
"being  given.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  —  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  association  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  which  has  now 
extended  its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  charter  was  obtained,  considerable  eager- 
ness would  have  been  manifested  to  engage  in  the  trade.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  calls  and  threats  of  the  directors,  many  of  the  adventurers 
could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  charges  incident 
to  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  expedition.  And  as  the  directors  seem  either  to  have 
wanted  power  to  enforce  their  resolutions,  or  thought  it  better  not  to  exercise  it,  they 
formed  a  subordinate  association,  consisting  of  such  members  of  the  Company  as  were 
really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage,  and  to  bear  all  the  risks  and  losses  at- 
tending it,  on  condition  of  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to  whatever  profits  might 
arise  from  it.  And  it  was  by  such  subordinate  associations  that  the  trade  was  conducted 
during  the  first  13  years  of  the  Company's  existence. 

The  first  expedition  to  India,  the  cost  of  which  amounted,  ships  and  cargoes  included, 
to  69,09 IZ.,  consisted  of  5  ships,  the  largest  being  600  and  the  smaller  130  tons  burden. 
The  goods  put  on  board  were  principally  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broad  cloths,  cutlery,  glass, 
&c.  The  chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  already 
been  in  India.  They  set  sail  from  Torbay  on  the  13th  of  February,  1601.  Being 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  seas  and  countries  they  were  to  visit,  they  did  not 
arrive  at  their  destination,  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June,  1602.  But  though 
tedious,  the  voyage  was,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Lancaster  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bantam ;  and  having  taken  on 
board  a  valuable  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  he  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his 
way  home,  to  fall  in  with  and  capture,  in  concert  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  a  Portuguese 
carrack  of  900  tons  burden,  richly  laden.  Lancaster  returned  to  the  Downs  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1603. — (^Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  x.  p.  16.  j  MacphersorCs 
Commerce  of  the  European  Powers  with  India,  p.  81.) 
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But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  result  of  this  voyage,  the  expeditions  fitted  out 
in  the  years  immediately  following,  though  sometimes  consisting  of  larger  ships,  were 
not,  at  an  average,  materially  increased.  In  1612,  Captain  Best  obtained  from  the 
court  at  Delhi  several  considerable  privileges ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  establishing 
a  factory  at  Surat  j  which  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  princij^al  British 
station  in  the  west  of  India,  till  the  acquisition  of  Bombay .r 

In  establishing  factories  in  India,  the  English  only  followed  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  necessary  to  serve  as  depots 
for  the  goods  collected  in  the  country  for  exportation  to  Europe,  as  well  as  for  those 
imported  into  India,  in  the  event  of  their  not  meeting  with  a  ready  market  on  the  arrival 
of  the  ships.  Such  establishments,  it  was  admitted,  are  not  required  in  civilised  countries ; 
but  the  peculiar  and  unsettled  state  of  India  was  said  to  render  them  indispensable  there. 
Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  factories  formed 
for  such  purposes  could  hardly  fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  species  of  forts.  The 
security  of  the  valuable  property  deposited  in  them,  furnished  a  specious  pretext  for  put- 
ting them  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  attack,  while  the  agents,  clerks,  warehousemen, 
&c.  formed  a  sort  of  garrison.  Possessing  such  strong  holds,  the  Europeans  were  early 
emboldened  to  act  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  their  character  as  merchants ;  and 
but  a  very  short  time  elapsed  before  they  began  to  form  schemes  for  monopolising  the 
commerce  of  particular  districts,  and  acquiring  territorial  dominion. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  heavy  losses  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
traffic  with  India,  from  shipwrecks  and  other  unforeseen  accidents,  and  still  more  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  was  decidedly  profitable.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  their  gains,  at  this  early  period,  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  During  the  first  13  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  132  per  cent. 
But  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Mr.  Grant  has  justly  stated,  that  the  voyages 
were  seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  30  months,  and  sometimes  extended  to  3  or  4 
years :  and  it  should  further  be  remarked,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  home,  the 
cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  long  credits  of  18  months  or  2  years ;  and  that  it  was  fre- 
quently even  6  or  7  years  before  the  concerns  of  a  single  voyage  were  finally  adjusted.  — 
{Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Compamj,  p.  13.)  When  these  circimistances  are  taken  into 
view,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  Company's  profits  were  not,  really,  by  any 
means  so  great  as  has  been  represented.  It  may  not,  however,  be  uninstructive  to  remark, 
that  the  principal  complaint  that  was  then  made  against  the  Company  did  not  proceed 
so  much  on  the  circumstance  of  its  charter  excluding  the  public  from  any  share  in  an 
advantageous  traffic,  as  in  its  authorising  the  Company  to  export  gold  and  silver  of  the 
value  of  30,000/.  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the  charter  stipulated  that  the  Company  should 
import  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  6  months  of  the  termination  of  every 
voyage  :  but  the  enemies  of  the  Company  contended  that  this  condition  was  not  complied 
with  ;  and  that  it  was,  besides,  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  contrary  to  all 
principle,  to  allow  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  merchants  and 
others  interested  in  the  support  of  the  Company  could  not  controvert  the  reasoning  of 
their  opponents,  without  openly  impugning  the  ancient  policy  of  absolutely  preventing 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  They  did  not,  however,  venture  to  contend,  if  the 
idea  really  occurred  to  them,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was  advantageous, 
on  the  broad  ground  of  the  commodities  purchased  by  it  being  of  greater  value  in  Eng- 
land. But  they  contended  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  India  was  advantageous, 
because  the  commodities  thence  imported  were  chiefly  re-exported  to  other  countries  from 
which  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bullion  was  obtained  than  had  been  required  to  pay 
for  them  in  India.  Mr.  Thomas  Mun,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
ablest  of  its  early  advocates,  ingeniously  compares  the  operations  of  the  merchant  in  con- 
ducting a  trade  carried  on  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed  time  and 
harvest  of  agriculture.  <'  If  we  only  behold,"  says  he,  "  the  actions  of  the  husbandman 
in  the  seed  time,  when  he  casteth  away  much  good  corn  into  the  groxind,  we  shall  account 
him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the 
harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of 
his  actions."  —  (  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  p.  50.  ed.  1664.) 

»  We  may  here  remark,  that  what  has  been  called  the  mercantile  system  of  political 
economy,  or  that  system  which  measures  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of 
teealth  by  the  supposed  balance  of  payments  in  its  favour,  or  by  the  estimated  excess  of 
the  value  of  its  exports  over  that  of  its  imports,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  excuses 
now  set  up  for  the  exportation  of  bullion.  Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  bullion  had  been  universally  admitted ;  but  it  now  began  to 
be  pretty  generally  allowed,  that  its  exportation  might  be  productive  of  advantage, 
provided  it  occasioned  the  subseqvient  exportation  of  a  greater  amount  of  raw  or  manu- 
factured products  to  countries  whence  bullion  was  obtained  for  them.  This,  when 
compared  with  the  previously  existing  prejudice  —  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
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system  —  which  wholly  interdicted  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opinions.  The  maxim,  ce  u'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,  was  strikingly  verified  on  this  occasion.  The  advocates  of  the 
East  India  Company  began  gradually  to  assume  a  higher  tone,  and,  at  length,  boldly 
contended  that  bullion  was  nothing  but  a  commodity,  and  that  its  exportation  ought  to 
be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  any  thing  else.  Nor  were  these  opinions  confined  to  the 
partners  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were  gradually  communicated  to  others ; 
and  many  eminent  merchants  were  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on  several  of  the 
previoasly  received  dogmas  with  respect  to  commerce,  and  were,  in  consequence,  led  to 
acquire  more  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  The  new  ideas  ultimately  made  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  in  1663,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  repealed,  and  full  liberty  given  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  to  private  traders  to  export  them  in  unlimited  quantities. 

But  the  objection  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  rather  the  East  India  trade,  on  the 
ground  of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  a  more  direct  and 
conclusive,  if  not  a  more  ingenious  reply.  How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  unavoidably  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  brought  to 
Ceylon,  or  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  there  put  on  board  the 
ships  which  arrived  from  the  Arabic  gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were  landed,  and  carried 
by  camels  250  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  there  again  embarked,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  despatched  to  different  markets. 
The  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  operations  must  have  been 
considerable ;  more  especially  as  the  price  charged  on  each  operation  was  fixed  by  mo- 
nopolists, subject  to  no  competition  or  control.  Pliny  says,  that  the  cost  of  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  products  brought  to  Rome  when  he  flourished  ( A.  D.  70. ),  was  ii'icreased  a 
hundred  fold  by  the  expenses  of  transit — (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.)  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. — (See  ante, 
p.  18.)  There  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  less  bulky  sorts  of  Eastern  pro- 
ducts, such  as  silk,  spices,  balsams,  precious  stones,  &c.,  which  were  those  principally 
made  use  of  at  Rome,  might,  supposing  there  were  no  political  obstacles  in  the  way,  be 
conveyed  from  most  parts  of  India  to  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Egypt, 
at  a  decidedly  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

But  at  the  period  when  the  latter  route  to  India  began  to  be  frequented,  Syria, 
Egypt,  &c.  were  occupied  by  Turks  and  Mamelukes ;  barbarians  who  despised  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  jealous  of  strangers,  especially  of 
Christians  or  infidels.  The  price  of  the  commodities  obtained  through  the  intervention 
of  such  persons  was  necessarily  very  much  enhanced ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  consequently,  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  it  introduce,  for  the  first 
time,  something  like  competition  into  the  Indian  trade,  and  enabled  the  western  parts  of 
Europe  to  obtain  supplies  of  Indian  products  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they  had 
previously  cost.  Mr.  Mun,  in  a  tract  published  in  1621,  estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian 
commodities  imported  into  Europe,  and  their  cost  when  bought  in  Aleppo  and  in  India, 
as  follows :  — 

Cost  of  Indian  commodities  consumed  in  Europe  when  bought  in  Aleppo  (or  Alexandria). 

£  3.  d. 

6,000,000  lbs.  pepper  cost,  with  charges,  &c.  at  Aleppo,  2$.  per  lb.             ...       600,000  0  0 

450,000  lbs.  cloves,  at  4^.  9rf.                    ......       106,875  10  0 

150,000  lbs.  mace,  at  45.  9rf.     -                  -                  -                  -                  -                  -         35,626  0  0 

400,000  lbs.  nutmegs,  at  2s.  4^                -               -               -               -                  -           -         46,6!;6  2  4 

350,000  lbs.  indigo,  at  4s.  4^/.                     .....         75,833  6  8 

1,000,000  lbs.  Persian  raw  silk,  at  12s.        .             .              .              .              _              -       600,000  0  0 

^1,465,000    19    0 


But  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  commodities  cost,  when  bought  in  the  East  Indies,  according  to 

Mr.  Mun,  as  follows :  —                                                                                                                         £  s.    d. 

6,000,000  lbs.  pepper,  at  2id  per  lb.                .                  -                  .               -                  -         62,500  0    0 

450,&00  lbs.  cloves,  at  9rf.           -               -               .               -               -                -             -         16,875  0    0 

150,000  lbs.  mace,  at  8^/.         -                   -                  -                  -                   .        ■           -           5,000  0    0 

400,000  lbs.  nutmegs,  at  4<?.       .               -               .               -                -                 -           -           6,666  13    4 

350,000  lbs.  indigo,  at  Is.  M.                     .....         20,416  12    4 

1,000,000  lbs.  raw  silk,  at  8s.        -              -              -              -              -              -              -       400,000  0    0 

^511,458  5~8 


Which  being  deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  a  balance  of  953,542/.  13s.  Ad.  And 
supposing  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mun  are  correct,  and  that  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  between  the  freight  from  Aleppo  and  India,  the  result  would  indicate 
the  saving  which  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occasioned  in 
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the  purchase  of  tlic  above-mentioned  articles.  —  {A  Discourse  of  Trade  from  Enyland  to 
the  East  Indies,  by  T.  M.,  original  ed.  p.  10.  This  tract,  which  is  very  scarce,  is  rc- 
])rinted  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims.) 

In  the  same  pubh'cation  (p.  37.),  Mr.  Mun  informs  us  that,  from  the  beginning  of  tl»c 
Company's  trade  to  July,  1G20,  they  had  sent  79  ships  to  India;  of  which  34  had  come 
home  safely  and  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  by  long  service  in  India,  2  had  been 
lost  in  careening,  6  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  by 
tlic  Dutch.  Mr.  Mun  further  states,  that  the  exports  to  India,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company,  had  amounted  to  840,37G/.  ;  that  the  produce  brought  from  India  had 
cost  356,288/.,  and  had  produced  here  the  enormous  sum  of  1,914,G00/.  ;  that  the  quarrels 
with  the  Dutch  had  occasioned  a  loss  of  84,088Z.  ;  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Company, 
in  ships,  goods  in  India,  &c.,  amounted  to  400,000?. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Mr.  Mun  has  hero  alluded,  was  long  a  very  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  Company's  success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  and  were  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  the  means 
by  which  they  attempted  to  bring  about  this  their  favourite  object.  The  English,  on 
their  part,  naturally  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  share  of  so  valuable  a  commerce  ;  and 
as  neither  party  was  disposed  to  abandon  its  views  and  pretensions,  the  most  violent 
animosities  grew  up  between  them.  In  this  state  o?  things,  it  would  be  ridicidous  to 
suppose  that  unjustifiable  acts  were  not  committed  by  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other ; 
though  the  worst  act  of  the  English  appears  venial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  in  1G22.  While,  however,  the  Dutch  Company 
was  vigorously  supported  by  the  government  at  home,  the  English  Company  met  with 
no  efficient  assistance  from  the  feeble  and  vacillating  policy  of  James  and  Charles.  The 
Dutch  either  despised  their  remonstrances,  or  defeated  them  by  an  apparent  compliance  ; 
so  that  no  real  reparation  was  obtained  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  During 
the  civil  war,  Indian  affairs  were  necessarily  lost  sight  of;  and  the  Dutch  continued, 
until  the  ascendancy  of  the  republican  party  had  been  established,  to  reign  triumphant 
in  the  East,  where  the  English  cpmmcrce  was  nearly  annihilated. 

But  notwithstanding  their  depressed  condition,  the  Company's  servants  in  India  laid 
the  foundation,  during  the  period  in  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras  and  in  Bengal. 
Permission  to  build  Fort  St.  George  was  obtained  from  the  native  authorities  in  1G40. 
In  1G58,  Madras  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  presidency.  In  1G45,  the  Company 
began  to  establish  factories  in  Bengal ;  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Hooghly.  These 
were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subordinate  to  the  })residency  at  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  civil  wars  terminated,  than  the  arms  and  councils  of 
Cromwell  retrieved  the  situation  of  our  affairs  in  India.  The  war  which  broke  out 
between  the  long  parliament  and  the  Dutch,  in  1652,  was  eminently  injurious  to  the 
latter.  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1654,  it  was  stipulated  that  indemnification 
should  be  made  by  the  Dutch  for  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  English  mer- 
chants and  factors  in  India.  The  27th  article  l^ears,  "  that  the  Lords,  the  states-general 
of  the  United  Provinces,  shall  take  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those  who  were  par- 
takers or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  as  the  republic  of 
England  is  pleased  to  term  that  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be  living."  A  commission 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed,  conformably  to  another  article  of  the  treaty,  to  inquire 
into  the  reciprocal  claims  which  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  had  upon  each 
other  for  losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  &c.  ;  and,  upon  their  decision,  the  Dutch  paid 
the  sum  of  85,000/.  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  3,615/.  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of 
the  sufferers  at  Amboyna.  —  (Bruce's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  489.) 

^  The  charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company  prosecuted  their  exclusive  trade  to 
India,  being  merely  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
was  understood  by  the  merchants  to  be  at  an  end  when  Charles  I.  was  deposed.  They 
were  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  him- 
self granted,  in  1635,  a  charter  to  Sir  William  Courten  and  others,  authorising  them  to 
trade  with  those  parts  of  India  with  which  the  Company  had  not  established  any  regular 
intercourse.  The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  measure,  by  the  Crown,  were, 
that  "  the  East  India  Company  had  neglected  to  establish  fortified  factories,  or  seats  of 
trade,  to  which  the  king's  subjects  could  resort  with  safety ;  that  they  had  consulted 
their  own  interests  only,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  revenue ;  and,  in  general,  that 
they  had  broken  the  condition  on  which  their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  them."  —  (Ri/m.  Fcedera,  vol.  xx.  p.  146.) 

Covirten's  association,  for  the  foundation  of  which  such  satisfactory  reasons  had  been 
assigned,  continued  to  trade  with  India  during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  forced  the  Dutch  to  desist  from  their  de- 
predations, and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the  English  in 
India,  than  private  adventurers  engaged  in  great  numbers  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  carried 
it  on  with  a  zeal,  economy,  and  success,  that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival.      It  is 
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stated  in  a  little  work,  entitled  Britannia  Languens,  published  in  1680,  the  author  of 
which  has  evidently  been  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  person,  that  during  the  years 
1653,  1654,  1655,  and  1656,  when  the  trade  to  India  was  open,  the  private  traders  im- 
ported East  India  commodities  in  such  large  quantities,  and  sold  them  at  such  reduced 
prices,  that  they  not  only  fully  supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  even  come  into 
successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  market  of  Amsterdam,  "  and  very  much 
sunk  the  actions  (shares)  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company."  —  (p.  132.)  This  cir- 
cumstance naturally  excited  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany ;  for,  besides  the  danger  that  they  now  ran  of  being  deprived,  by  the  active 
competition  of  the  English  merchants,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  which  they 
'had  previously  enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  expect  that,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  in 
England,  the  monopoly  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland.  A  striking  proof 
of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  in  the  third  volume  of  Thurlow's  State 
Papers,  dated  at  the  Hague,  the  15  th  of  January,  1654,  where  it  is  said,  that  "the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  have  advice  that  the  Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  the  East 
India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  free  and  open ;  which  doth  cause  great  jealousy  at  Amsterdam,  as  a  thing  that 
will  very  much  prejudice  the  East  India  Company  in  Holland.''^ 

Feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the  private  adventurers  under  a  system 
of  fair  competition,  the  moment  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  had  been  concluded,  the 
Company  began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  charter ;  but  in  this  they  were  not  only 
opposed  by  the  free  traders,  but  by  a  part  of  themselves.  To  understand  how  this  hap- 
pened, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Courten's  association,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  had  begun,  in  1648,  to  found  a  colony  at  Assuda,  an  island  near 
Madagascar.  The  Company,  alarmed  at  this  project,  applied  to  the  council  of  state  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect';  and  the  council,  without  entering  on  the  question 
of  either  party's  rights,  recommended  to  them  to  form  a  union  ;  which  was  accordingly 
effected  in  1649.  But  the  union  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  rather  nominal  than  real ; 
and  when  the  Dutch  war  had  been  put  an  end  to,  most  of  those  holders  of  the  Company's 
stock  who  had  belonged  to  Courten's  association  joined  in  petitioning  the  council  of  state 
that  the  trade  might  in  future  be  carried  on,  not  by  a  joint  stock,  but  by  a  regulated 
company ;  so  that  each  individual  engaging  in  it  might  be  allowed  to  employ  his  own 
stock,  servants,  and  shipping,  in  whatever  way  he  might  conceive  most  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage.—  (^Petition  of  Adventurers,  17th  of  Nov.  1656;  Bruce's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  518.) 

This  proposal  was  obviously  most  reasonable.  The  Company  had  always  founded 
their  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to 
maintain  forts,  factories,  and  ships  of  war  in  India ;  and  that  as  this  was  not  done  by 
government,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  Company.  But,  by  forming  the  traders  with 
India  into  a  regulated  company,  they  hiight  have  been  subjected  to  whatever  rules  were 
considered  most  advisable ;  and  such  special  duties  might  have  been  laid  on  the  commo- 
dities they  exported  and  imported,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  public  expenses 
required  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
free  competition  would  have  been  secured ;  each  individual  trader  being  left  at  liberty  to 
conduct  his  enterprises,  subject  only  to  a  few  general  regulations,  in  his  own  way  and 
for  his  own  advantage.  — (See  Companies.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  success  that  was  clearly 
proved  to  have  attended  the  operations  of  the  private  traders,  the  Company  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  renewal  of  their  charter  from  Cromwell  in  1657.  Charles  II.  confirmed 
this  charter  in  1661  ;  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war  with  any  power  or  people  not  of  the  Christian  religion;  of  establishing  fortifica- 
tions, garrisons,  and  colonies ;  of  exporting  ammunition  and  stores  to  their  settlements 
duty  free ;  of  seizing  and  sending  to  England  such  British  subjects  as  should  be  found 
trading  to  India  without  their  leave ;  and  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
their  settlements,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  Still,  however,  as  this  charter  was 
not  fully  confirmed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  it  did  not  prevent  traders,  or  interlopers 
as  they  were  termed,  from  appearing  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories.  The 
energy  of  private  commerce,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Orme,  "  sees  its  drift  with 
eagles'  eyes,"  formed  associations  at  the  risk  of  trying  the  consequence  at  law,  being  safe 
at  the  outset,  and  during  the  voyage,  since  the  Company  were  not  authorised  to  stop  or 
seize  the  ships  of  those  who  thus  attempted  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  Hence 
their  monopoly  was  by  no  means  complete ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution, 
-and  when  a  free  system  of  government  had  been  established  at  home,  that,  by  a  singular 
contradiction,  the  authority  of  parliament  was  interposed  to  enable  the  Company  wholly 
to  engross  the  trade  with  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  source,  the  Company's  trade  suffered 
severely,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  hostilities  that  wore  then  waged  with 
the  Dutch,  and  from  the  confusion  and  disorders  caused  l)y  contests  among  the  native 
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princes;  but  in  16()8,  the  Company  obtained  a  very  valuable  acquisition  in  the  island  of 
Bombay.  Cliarles  II.  acquired  this  island  as  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Portugal ;  and  it  was  now  made  over  to  the  Company,  on  condition 
of  their  not  selling  or  alienating  it  to  any  persons  whatever,  except  such  as  were  subjects 
of  the  British  crown.  They  were  allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  possession ;  but  it 
was  enjoined  that  their  laws  should  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  *'  as  near  as  might  be  " 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  England.  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  their  dominion 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  the  natives  of  Bombay  were  declared  to  have  the  same  liberties  as 
natural  born  subjects.  The  Company's  western  presidency  was  soon  after  transferred 
from  Surat  to  Bombay. 

In  1664,  the  French  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and  10  years  afterwards  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  settlement  at  Pondicherry. 

But  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  Company's  annals,  from  its 
being  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  tea  trade.  The  first  notice  of  tea  in  the 
Company's  records  is  found  in  a  despatch,  addressed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam,  dated 
24th  of  January,  1667-8,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  send  home  100  lbs.  of  tea,  "  the  best  he 
can  get." —  {Bruce" s  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  Such  was  the  late  and  feeble  beginning  of 
the  tea  trade ;  a  branch  of  commerce  that  has  long  been  of  vast  importance  to  the 
British  nation  ;  and  without  which,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  East  India 
Company  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  body. 

In  1677,  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  renewal  of  their  charter;  receiving  at  the  same 
time  an  indemnity  for  all  past  misuse  of  their  privileges,  and  authority  to  establish  a 
mint  at  Bombay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  Company's 
affairs  at  home  were  principally  managed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  ablest 
commercial  writer  of  the  time;  and  in  India,  by  his  brother  Sir  John  Child.  In  1681, 
Sir  Josiah  published  an  apology  for  the  Company,  under  the  signature  oi'^iXoiraTpis —  "  A 
Treatise  wherein  is  demonstrated  that  tiie  East  India  Trade  is  the  most  National  of  all 
Foreign  Trades  :  "  in  which,  besides  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  Company  from  the 
objections  that  had  been  made  against  it,  he  gives  an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time. 
From  this  account  it  appears  ihat  the  Company  consisted  of  556  partners ;  that  they  had 
from  35  to  36  ships,  of  from  775  to  100  tons,  employed  in  the  trade  between  England 
and  India,  and  from  port  to  port  in  India — (p.  23.);  that  the  custom  duties  upon  the 
trade  amounted  to  about  60,000Z.  a  year ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports,  "  in  lead,  tin, 
cloth,  and  stuffs,  and  other  commodities  of  the  production  and  manufacture  of  England," 
amounted  to  about  60,000Z.  or  70,000/.  a  year.  Sir  Josiah  seems  to  have  been  struck, 
as  he  well  might,  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade ;  and  he  therefore  dwells 
on  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  indirectly  productive,  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  supplies 
of  raw  silk,  pepper,  &c.  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  would  otherwise  have  fetched. 
But  this,  though  true,  proved  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Company  ;  it  being  an  admitted 
fact,  that  those  articles  were  furnished  at  a  still  lower  price  by  the  interlopers  or  private 
traders. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected  the  formation  of  a  territorial  empire 
in  India.      But  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1686,  in  the  view  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose, proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Company  were  glad  to  accept  peace  on  the   terms 
offered  by  the    Mogul.       Sir    John    Child,    having    died    during    the  course  of  these 
transactions,  was   succeeded  in  the  principal   management  of  the  Company's  affairs  in 
I    India  by  Mr.  Vaux.      On  the  appointment  of  the  latter,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  to  whom  he 
1   owed  his  advancement,  exhorted  him  to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  carry  whatever  instruc- 
I   tions  he  might  receive  from  home  into  immediate  effect.      Mr.  Vaux  returned  for  answer 
1   that  he  should  endeavour  to  acquit  himself  with  integrity  and  justice,  and  that  he  would 
i   make  the  laws  of  his  country  the  rule  of  his  conduct.      Sir  Josiah  Child's  answer  to  this 
I   letter  is  curious :  —  "  He  told  Mr.  Vaux  roundly  that  he  expected  his  orders  were  to 
be  his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled 
by  a  few  ignorant    country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew  how  to  make  laws  for  the 
good  government  of  their  own  private  families,  much  less  for  the  regulating  of  com- 
panies and   foreign  commerce."  —  {Hamiltoii's   New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i. 
p.  232.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,,  and  that  of  his  successor,  the  num- 
ber of  private  adventurers,  or  interlopers,  in  the  Indian  trade,  increased  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  Company  vigorously  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  rights ;  and  the  question  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  powers  conferred 
>on  them  by  their  charter  was  at  length  brought  to  issue,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  at 
their  instance  against  Mr.  Thomas  Sandys,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies  without  their 
licence.  Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Company  in  1685.  But  this  decision 
was  ascribed  to  corrupt  influence ;  and  instead  of  allaying,  only  served  to  increase  the 
clamour  against  tliem.      The  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament  gave  the  Company's 
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opponents  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  their  efforts  ;  and  had  they  been  united,  they 
might  probably  have  succeeded.  Their  opinions  were,  however,  divided  —  part  being 
for  throwing  the  trade  open,  and  part  for  the  forination  of  a  new  company  on  a  more 
liberal  footing.  The  latter  being  formed  into  a  body,  and  acting  in  unison,  the  struggle 
against  the  Company  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  them.  The  proceedings  that  took  place 
on  this  occasion  are  amongst  the  most  disgraceful  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
most  open  and  unblushing  corruption  was  practised  by  all  parties.  —  "  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
trial  which  side  should  bribe  the  highest ;  public  authority  inclining  to  one  or  other  as  the 
irresistible  force  of  gold  directed." — {Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  x.  p.  127.)  Govern- 
ment appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  Company  ;  and  they  obtained 
a  fresh  charter  from  the  Crown  in  1693.  But  in  the  following  year  the  trade  was  vir- 
tually laid  open  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  all  the  subjects  of  England 
had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament." 
Matters  continued  on  this  footing  till  1698.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  govern- 
ment was  then  involved,  induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  2,000, OOOZ. 
for  which  they  offered  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  Company  offered  to  advance  700,000/. 
at  4  per  cent.  ;  but  the  credit  of  government  was  at  the  time  so  low,  that  they  preferred 
accepting  an  offer  from  the  associated  merchants,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  Com- 
pany, of  the  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  their  being  formed  into  a  new  and 
exclusive  company.  While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
not  idle,  but  exerted  themselves  to  show  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  new  Company,  the 
old  one  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  however  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  their  argu- 
ments, having  no  adventitious  recommendations  in  their  favour,  failed  of  making  any 
impression.  The  new  Company  was  established  by  authority  of  the  legislature  ;  and  as 
the  charter  of  the  old  Company  was  not  yet  expired,  the  novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
two  legally  constituted  bodies,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  same 
possessions ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those  who  had  obtained  the  new  charter 
during  their  struggle  with  the  old  Company,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  they  were 
as  anxious  as  the  latter  to  suppress  every  thing  like  free  trade.  They  had  not,  it  was 
obvious,  been  actuated  by  any  enlarged  views,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to  grasp  at  the 
monopoly,  which  they  believed  would  redound  to  their  own  individual  interest.  The 
public,  in  consequence,  became  equally  disgusted  with  both  parties ;  or  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Company  was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
aversion,  inasmuch  as  we  are  naturally  more  exasperated  by  what  we  conceive  to  be 
duplicity  and  bad  faith,  than  by  fair  undisguised  hostility. 

At  first  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  rival  associations  knew  no  bounds.  But  they  were 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  such  conduct  would  infallibly  end  in  their  ruin ;  and  that, 
while  one  was  labouring  to  destroy  the  other,  the  friends  of  free  trade  might  step  in  and 
procure  the  dissolution  of  both.  In  consequence,  they  became  gradually  reconciled ;  and 
in  1702,  having  adjusted  their  differences,  they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  one 
company,  entitled.  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  authority  of  parliament  was  soon  after  interposed  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement. 

The  United  Company  engaged  to  advance  1,200,000/.  to  government  without  interest, 
which,  as  a  previous  advance  had  been  made  of  2,000,000/.  at  8  per  cent.,  made  the  total 
sum  due  to  them  by  the  public  3,200,000/.,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  ;  and  govern- 
ment agreed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  to  extend  the  charter  to  the 
25th  of  March,  1726,  with  3  years'  notice. 

While  those  important  matters  were  transacting  at  home,  the  Company  had  acquired 
some  additional  possessions  in  India.  In  1692,  the  Bengal  agency  was  transferred  from 
Hooghly  to  Calcutta.  In  1698,  the  Company  acquired  a  grant  from  one  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Aurengzebe,  of  Calcutta  and  2  adjoining  villages  ;  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
ciary powers  over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  fortifications.  These  were  soon  after 
constructed,  and  received,  in  compliment  to  William  III.,  then  king  of  England,  the 
name  of  Fort  William.  The  agency  at  Bengal,  which  had  hitherto  been  subsidiary 
only,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presidency. 

The  vigorous  competition  that  had  been  carried  on  for  some  years  before  the  coalition 
of  the  old  and  new  Companies,  between  them  and  the  private  traders,  had  occasioned  a 
great  additional  importation  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products,  and  a  great 
reduction  of  their  price.  These  circuinstances  occasioned  the  most  vehement  complaints 
amongst  the  home  manufacturers,  who  resorted  to  the  arguments  invariably  made  use  of 
on  such  occasions  by  those  who  wish  to  exclude  foreign  competition ;  affirming  that 
manufactured  India  goods  had  been  largely  substituted  for  those  of  England ;  that 
the  English  manufacturers  had  been  reduced  to  tlie  cruel  necessity  cither  of  selling 
nothing,  or  of  selling  their  commodities  at  such  a  price  as  left  them  no  profit ;  that  great 
immbers  of  their  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of  employmcnl  ;  and  last  of  all,  that 
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Indian  goods  were  not  bought  hy  British  goods,  but  by  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of 
wliich  had  caused  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom  !  The  merchants  and  others 
interested  in  the  India  trade  could  not,  as  had  previously  happened  to  them  in  the  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  bullion,  meet  these  statements  without  attack- 
ing the  principles  on  which  they  rested,  and  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  tlicm,  that  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  every  people  to  buy  the  products  they  wanted  in  the  cheapest 
market.  This  just  and  sound  principle  was,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  several  petitions 
presented  to  parliament  by  the  importers  of  Indian  goods ;  and  it  was  also  enforced  in 
several  able  publications  that  appeared  at  the  time.  But  these  arguments,  how  un- 
answerable soever  they  may  now  appear,  had  then  but  little  influence;  and  in  1701, 
an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Indian  manufactured  goods  for  home 
consumption. 

For  some  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company,  it  continued  to  prosecute 
its  efforts  to  consolidate  and  extend  its  commerce.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  coupled  with  the  determination  of  the  Company  to  establish  factories  in  every 
convenient  situation,  exposed  their  affairs  to  perpetual  vicissitudes.  In  1715,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Furucksur,  an  unworthy  descendant 
of  Aurengzcbe,  an  extension  and  confirmation  of  the  Company's  territory  and  privileges. 
Address,  accident,  and  the  proper  application  of  presetits,  conspired  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  embassy.  The  grants  or  patents  solicited  by  the  Company  were  issued  in  171 7. 
They  were  in  all  34.  The  substance  of  the  privileges  they  conferred  was,  tliat  English 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  empire  should  be  exempt  from  plunder ;  that 
the  annual  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  government  of  Surat  should  free  the 
English  trade  at  that  port  from  all  duties  and  exactions ;  that  those  villages  contiguous 
to  Madras  formerly  granted  and  afterwards  refused  by  tlie  government  of  Arcot, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Company ;  that  the  island  of  Diu,  near  the  port  of  Masuli- 
patam,  should  belong  to  the  Company,  paying  for  it  a  fixed  rent ;  that  in  Bengal,  all 
persons,  whether  European  or  native,  indebted  or  accountable  to  the  Company,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  presidency  on  demand ;  that  goods  of  export  or  import,  belonging 
to  tlie  English,  might,  under  a  dustuck  or  passport  from  the  president  of  Calcutta,  be 
conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  that  the  Englisli  should  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  37  towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta,  and  in  fact  com- 
manding both  banks  of  the  river  for  10  miles  south  of  that  city.  —  (  GrayiVs  Sketch  of 
the  Hist,  of  the  East  India  Compamj,   p.  128.) 

The  important  privileges  thus  granted,  were  long  regarded  as  constituting  the  great 
charter  of  the  English  in  India.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  fully  conceded;  but 
were  withheld  or  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  or  soubahdars. 

In  1717,  the  Company  found  themselves  in  danger  from  a  new  competitor.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  some  ships  appeared  in  India,  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers  from 
Ostend.  Their  success  encouraged  others  to  engage  in  the  same  line;  and  in  1722,  the 
adventurers  were  fornfied  into  a  company  under  a  charter  from  his  Imjjerial  Majesty. 
The  Dutch  and  English  Companies,  who  had  so  long  been  hostile  to  each  other,  at 
once  laid  aside  their  animosities,  and  joined  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  crush  their  new 
competitors.  Remonstrances  being  found  ineffectual,  force  was  resorted  to ;  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Ostend  Company  were  captured,  imder  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  in 
the  open  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil.  The  British  and  Dutch  governments  abetted 
the  selfish  spirit  of  hostility  displayed  by  their  respective  Companies.  And  the  emperor 
was,  in  the  end,  glad  to  purchase  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Company  at  Ostend. 

Though  the  Company's  trade  had  increased,  it  was  still  inconsiderable ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult,  indeed,  when  one  examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  of  the  Company's  mercantile  affairs,  to  imagine  how  the  idea  ever  came  to 
be  entertained  that  their  commci-ce  was  of  any  considerable,  much  less  paramount, 
importance.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total  value  of  the 
British  manufactures  and  other  products  annually  exported  to  India  amounted  to  only 
92,410/.  12s.  6d.  The  average  value  of  the  bullion  annually  exported  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  518,102/.  lis.  Od.  ;  making  the  total  annual  average  exports 
617,513/.  3s.  lOd.  ;  — a  truly  pitiful  sum,  when  we  consider  the  wealth,  population,  and 
industry  of  the  countries  between  which  the  Company's  commerce  was  carried  on ;  and 
affording  by  its  smallness  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  in 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

In  1730,  though  there  were  3  years  still  unexpired  of  the  Company's  charter,  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  to  pre- 
vent its  renewal.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gains  of  the  Company,  had  they  been  exactly 
known,  would  not  have  excited  any  very  envious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  merchants ; 
but  being  concealed,  they  were  exaggerated  ;  and  the  boasts  of  the  Company  as  to  the 
importance  of  their  trade  contributed  to  spread  the  belief  that  their  profits  were  enormous, 
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and  consequently  stimulated  the  exertions  of  their  opponents.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  real  state  of  the  case  had  been  known,  there  was  still  enough  to  justify  the  utmost 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  inerchants :  for  the  limited  profits  made  by  the  Company, 
notwithstanding  their  monopoly,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  their  agents, 
which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain ;  and  to  the  waste  inseparable  from  such 
unwieldy  establishments. 

The  merchants,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the 
petitioners  for  free  trade  in  1656.  They  offered,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  the 
3,200,000/.  lent  by  the  Company  to  the  public,  on  more  favourable  terms.  And  in  the 
second  place,  they  proposed  that  the  subscribers  to  this  loan  should  be  formed  into  a 
regulated  company,  for  opening  the  trade,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  all 
classes  of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Company  should  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  and  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  but  that  every  individual  who  pleased  should  trade  in  the  way  of 
private  adventure.  The  Company  were  to  have  the  charge  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
the  forts  and  establishments  abroad ;  and  for  this,  and  for  other  expenses  attending  what 
was  called  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the  trade,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  receive  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  upon  all  exports  to  India,  and  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
all  imports  from  it.  For  ensuring  obedience  to  this  and  other  regulations,  it  was  to  be 
enacted,  that  no  one  should  trade  to  India  without  licence  from  the  Company.  And  it 
was  proposed  that  31  years,  with  3  years'  notice,  should  be  granted  as  the  duration  of 
their  peculiar  privilege. 

*'  It  appears  from  this,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  the  end  which  was  proposed  to  be 
answered,  by  incorporating  such  a  company,  was  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the 
forts,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  establishments,  required  for  the  trade  of  India.  This 
Company  promised  to  supply  that  demand  which  has  always  been  held  forth  as  peculiar 
to  the  India  trade,  as  the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing  the  traffic  with  India 
from  all  other  branches  of  trade,  rendered  monopoly  advantageous  in  that  peculiar  case, 
how  much  soever  it  might  be  injurious  in  others.  While  it  provided  for  this  real  or 
pretended  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to  all  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise,  private 
vigilance,  private  skill,  and  private  economy,  —  the  virtues  by  which  individuals  thrive 
and  nations  prosper.  And  it  gave  the  proposed  company  an  interest  in  the  careful 
discharge  of  its  duty,  by  making  its  profits  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the  increase 
of  the  trade,  and,  of  course,  with  the  facilities  and  accommodation  by  which  the  trade 
was  promoted. 

"  Three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed company,  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  It  was  urged, 
that  the  proposed  company  would,  through  the  competition  of  which  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive, cause  a  great  extension  of  the  trade ;  that  it  would  produce  a  larger  exportation 
of  our  own  produce  and  manufactures  to  India,  and  reduce  the  price  of  all  Indian 
commodities  to  the  people  at  home ;  that  new  channels  of  traffit  would  be  opened  in 
Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  would 
be  increased ;  and  that  the  waste  and  extravagance  caused  by  the  monopoly  would  be 
entirely  avoided."  —  (  Mills  India,  vol.  iii.   p.  37.) 

But  these  arguments  did  not  prevail.  The  Company  magnified  the  importance  of 
their  trade  ;  and  contended,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  advantages  already  realised, 
for  the  sake  of  those  tliat  were  prospective  and  contingent.  They  alleged  that,  if 
the  trade  to  India  were  thrown  open,  the  price  of  goods  in  India  would  be  so  much 
enhanced  by  the  competition  of  different  traders,  and  their  price  in  England  so  much 
diminished,  that  the  freedom  of  the  trade  would  certainly  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  who 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  adventure  in  it.  To  enlarge  on  the  fallacy  of  these  state- 
ments would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  whatever  could 
have  been  risked,  and  that  a  great  deal  would  have  been  gained,  by  opening  the  trade 
in  the  way  that  was  proposed.  And  if  it  were  really  true  that  the  trade  to  India 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  lest  the  traders  by  their  competition  should  ruin 
each  other,  it  would  follow  that  the  trade  to  America  —  and  not  that  only,  but  every 
branch  both  of  the  foreign  and  home  trade  of  the  empire  -r~  should  be  surrendered  to 
exclusive  companies.  But  such  as  the  Company's  arguments  were,  they  seemed  satis- 
factory to  parliament.  They,  however,  consented  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt  due 
to  them  by  the  public  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  contributed  a  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the 
public  service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  agreed  to  extend  their  exclusive  privileges 
to  Lady-day,  1766,  with  the  customary  addition  of  3  years'  notice. 

For  about  15  years  from  this  period,  the  Company's  affairs  went  on  without  any  very 
prominent  changes.  But  notwithstanding  the  increased  importation  of  tea,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  now  began  rapidly  to  extend,  their  trade  continued  to  be  compara- 
tively insignificant.  At  an  average  of  the  8  years  ending  with  1741,  the  value  of  the 
Bfitish  goods  and  products  of  all  sorts,  exported  by  the  Company  to  India  and  China, 
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amounted  to  only  157,944/.  4s.  Id.  a  year!  And  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1748, 
they  amounted  to  only  188,176Z.  16s.  4/i.  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these 
exports  included  the  military  stores  of  all  sorts,  forwarded  to  the  Company's  settlements 
in  India  and  at  St.  Helena,  the  amount  of  which  was,  at  all  times,  very  considerable, 
it  does  appear  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  Company  really  exported,  during  the 
entire  period  from  1730  to  1748,  150,000/.  worth  of  British  produce  as  a  legitimate 
mercantile  adventure  !  Their  trade,  such  as  it  was,  was  entirely  carried  on  by  shipments 
of  bullion  ;  and  even  its  annual  average  export,  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1748, 
only  amounted  to  548,711/.  19s.  2c/.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Company  had 
derived  no  perceptible  advantage  from  the  important  concessions  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  emperor,  in  1717.  But  the  true  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  concessions  were  of 
little  value,  but  that  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly  had  so  paralysed  the  Company, 
that  they  were  unable  to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  that,  though  without  competitoi-s, 
and  with  opulent  kingdoms  for  their  customers,  their  commerce  was  hardly  greater  than 
that  carried  on  by  some  single  merchants. 

In  1732,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  from  8  to  7  per  cent., 
at  which  rate  it  continued  till  1744. 

The  opposition  the  Company  l;ad  experienced  from  the  merchants,  when  the  question 
as  to  the  renewal  of  their  charter  was  agitated,  in  1730,  made  them  very  desirous  to 
obtain  the  next  renewal  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible.  They  therefore  proposed,  in 
1743,  when  23  years  of  their  charter  were  yet  unexpired,  to  lend  1,000,000/.  to  govern- 
ment, at  3  per  cent.,  provided  their  exclusive  privileges  were  extended  to  1780,  with  the 
usual  notice.  And  as  none  were  expecting  such  an  application,  or  prepared  to  oppose 
it,  the  consent  of  government  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  the  mercantile  character  of  the  East  India  Com- 

I  pany,  —  if,  indeed,  it  could  with  propriety,  be,  at  any  time,  said  to  belong  to  them,  —  was 

I  to  be  eclipsed  by  their  achievements  as  a  military  power,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  con- 

I  quests.     For  about  two  centuries  after  the  European  powers  began  their  intercourse  with 

India,  the  Mogul  princes  were  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of 

monarchs.     Though  of  a  foreign  lineage  —  being  descended  from  the  famous  Tamerlane, 

or  Timur  Bee,  who  overran  India  in  1400  —  and  of  a  different  religion  from  the  great 

body  of  their   subjects,  their  dominion    was   firmly  established  in  every  part  of  their 

extensive   empire.       The  administration  of   the   different  provinces  was  committed   to 

officers,  denominated  soubahdars,  or   nabobs,  intrusted  with  powers,  in  their  respective 

!  governments,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the   Roman  praetors.      So  long  as  the  em- 

i  perors  retained    any  considerable    portion  of   the  vigour  and  bravery  of   their  hardy 

j  ancestors,  the  different  parts  of  the  government  were  held  in  due  subordination,  and 

the  soubahdars  yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  the  orders  from  Delhi.      But  the  empe- 

i  rors  were  gradually  debauched  by  the  apparently  prosperous  condition  of  their  affairs. 

I  Instead  of  being  educated  in  the  council  or   the  camp,  the  heirs  of  almost  unbounded 

i  power  were  brought  up  in  the  slothful  luxury  of   the  seraglio ;    ignorant   of   public 

j  affairs ;  benumbed  by  indolence ;  depraved  by  the  flattery  of  women,  of  eunuchs,  and 

of  slaves  ;  their  minds  contracted  with  their  enjoyments ;  their  inclinations  were  vilified 

by  their  habits ;  and  their  government  grew  as  vicious,  as  corrupt,  and  as  worthless  as 

themselves.     When  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  the  usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  invaded 

;  India,  the  effeminate  successor  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurengzebe  was  too  unprepared  to 

oppose,  and  too  dastardly  to  think  of  avenging  the  attack.     This  was  the  signal  for 

i  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.       No  sooner  had  the  invader  withdrawn,  than 

the  soubahdars  either  openly  threw  oflP  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  or  paid  only 

a  species  of  nominal  or  mock    deference  to  his  orders.       The    independence    of   the 

soubahdars  was  very  soon  followed  by  wars  amongst  themselves ;  and,  being  well  aware 

of  the  superiority  of  European  troops  and  tactics,  they  anxiously  courted  the  alliance 

and  support  of  the  French  and  English  East  India  Companies.      These  bodies,  having 

espoused   different  sides,  according  as  their  interests  or  prejudices  dictated,  began  very 

soon  to  turn  the  quarrels  of  the  soubahdars  to  their  own  account.      Instead  of  being 

contented,  as  hitherto,  with  the  possession  of  factories  and  trading  towns,  they  aspired 

to  the  dominion  of  provinces  ;    and  the  struggle  soon  came  to  be,  not  which  of  the 

native  princes  should  prevail,  but  whether  the  English  or  the  French  should  become 

the  umpires  of  India. 

But  these  transactions  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work  ;  nor  could 
any  intelligible  account  of  them  be  given  without  entering  into  lengthened  statements. 
We  shall  only,  therefore,  observe  that  the  affairs  of  the  French  were  ably  conducted  by 
La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally,  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  and  not  less  cele- 
brated for  their  great  actions  than  for  the  base  ingratitude  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
jBut  though  victory  seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  English 
, affairs  were  effectually  retrieved  by  the  extraordinary  talents  and  address  of  a  single  indi- 
Ividual  J  —  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive  was  equally  brave,  cautious,  and  enterprising ; 
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n6t  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  means;  fertile  in  expedients;  endowed  with  wonderful  sa- 
gacity and  resolution  ;  and  capable  of  turning  even  the  most  apparently  adverse  circum- 
stances to  advantage.  Having  succeeded  in  humbling  the  French  power  in  the  vicinity 
of  Madras,  Clive  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1757,  in  order  to  chastise  the  soubahdar,  Sura- 
jah  ul  Dowlah,  who  had  a  short  while  before  attacked  the  English  factory  at  that  place, 
and  inhumanly  shut  up  146  Englishmen  in  a  prison,  where,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat 
and  want  of  water,  1 23  perished  in  a  single  night.  Clive  had  only  700  European  troops 
and  1,400  Sepoys  with  him  when  he  landed ;  but  with  these,  and  570  sailors  furnished  by 
the  fleet,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  immense  army  commanded  by  the  soubahdar, 
and  totally  defeated  him  in  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey.  This  victory  threw  the  whole 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  into  our  hands ;  and  they  were  finally  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1765. 

Opinion  has  been  long  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  our  military  operations  in  India ; 
and  it  has  been  strenuously  contended,  that  we  ought  never  to  have  extended  our  con- 
quests beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal.  Tlie  legislature  seems  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
the  matter;  the  House  of  Commons  having  resolved,  in  1782,  "that  to  pursue 
<jchemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation."  But  others  have  argued,  and  appa- 
rently on  pretty  good  grounds,  that,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  were  compelled  to  advance. 
The  native  powers,  trembling  at  the  increase  of  British  dominion,  endeavoured,  when 
too  late,  to  make  head  against  the  growing  evil.  In  this  view  they  entered  into  com- 
binations and  wars  against  the  English  ;  and  the  latter  having  been  uniformly  victo- 
rious, their  empire  necessarily  went  on  increasing,  till  all  the  native  powers  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  its  vast  extent. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Lord  Clive  powerfully  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  public.  Their  value  was  prodigiously  exaggerated ;  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  Company  had  no  legal  claim  to  enjoy,  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  charter,  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  conquests,  to  which  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  state  had  largely  contributed.  In  1767,  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  calculate  the  entire  expenditure  incurred  by  the  public 
on  the  Company's  account.  During  the  agitation  of  this  matter,  the  right  of  the  Com- 
pany to  the  new  conquests  was  totally  denied  by  several  members.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  question  was  compromised  by  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay  400,000Z.  a  year  for  2 
years;  and  in  1769,  this  agreement,  including  the  yearly  payment,  was  further  extended 
for  5  years  more.  The  Company,  at  the  same  time,  increased  their  dividend,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  former  agreement  at  10,  to  12^  per  cent. 

But  the  Company's  anticipations  of  increased  revenue  proved  entirely  visionary.  The 
rapidity  of  their  conquests  in  India,  the  distance  of  the  controlling  authority  at  home, 
and  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  native  princes,  to  whom  the  Company  had  suc- 
ceeded, conspired  to  foster  a  strong  spirit  of  peculation  among  their  servants.  Abuses 
of  every  sort  were  multiplied  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  English,  having  obtained,  or 
rather  enforced,  an  exemption  from  those  heavy  transit  duties  to  which  the  native  traders 
were  subject,  engrossed  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  decide  what  quantity  of  goods  each  manufacturer  should  deliver,  and  what  he 
should  receive  for  them.  It  is  due  to  the  directors  to  say,  that  they  exerted  themselves 
to  repress  these  abuses.  But  their  resolutions  were  neither  carried  into  eflfect  by  their 
servants  in  India,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  proprietors  at  home  ;  so  that  the  abuses,  instead 
of  being  repressed,  went  on  acquiring  fresh  strength  and  virulence.  The  resources 
of  the  country  were  rapidly  impaired;  and  while  many  of  the  Company's  servants 
returned  to  Europe  with  immense  fortunes,  the  Company  itself  was  involved  in  debt 
and  difficulties ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  of  400,000/.  a 
year  to  government,  was  compelled  to  apply,  in  1772,  to  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  ! 

In  this  crisis  of  their  affairs,  government  interposed,  and  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  The  dividend  was  restricted  to  6  per  cent., 
till  the  sum  of  1,400,000Z.,  advanced  to  them  by  the  public,  should  be  paid.  It  was 
further  enacted,  that  the  court  of  directors  should  be  elected  for  4  years,  6  members 
annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  seats  for  more  than  4  years  at  a  time  ;  that  no  person 
was  to  vote  at  the  courts  of  proprietors  who  had  not  possessed  his  stock  for  12 
months ;  and  that  the  amount  of  stock  required  to  qualify  for  a  vote  should  be  increased 
from  500Z.  to  1,000/.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor's  Court  at  Calcutta  was  in  future 
confined  to  small  mercantile  cases ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  new  court  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  3  principal  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  supe- 
riority was  also  given  to  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  being 
named  in  the  act  as  governor-general  of  India.  The  governor-general,  councillors,  and 
judges,  were  prohibited  from  having  any  concern  whatever  in  trade ;  and  no  person 
residing  in  the  Company's  settlements  was  allowed  to  take  more  than  1 2  per  cent,  per 
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annum  for  money.      Though  strenuously  opposed,  these  measures  were  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

At  this  period  (1773)  the  total  number  of  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  with  their 
qualifications  as  they  stood  in  the  Company's  book,  were  as  follows :  — 

Proprietors.  Stocks. 

Englishmen,  possessing  1,000?.  stock  and  upwards 
Foreigners,  possessing  1,000Z.  stock  and  upwards 
Englishmen,  possessing  500/.  stock  and  upwards 
Foreigners,  possessing  500/.  stock  and  upwards 

Total 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  the  Company's  territories,  their  trade  continued 
to  be  apparently  insignificant.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  1773,  the  value  of  the 
entire  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  including  military  stores  exported 
by  the  Company  to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  1,469,41 1/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
489,803Z.  a  year ;  the  annual  exports  of  bullion  during  the  same  period  being  only 
84,933/.  !  During  the  same  3  years,  23  ships  sailed  annually  for  India.  The  truth, 
indeed,  seems  to  be,  that,  but  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Company  would  have  entirely  ceased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East ; 
and  the  monopoly  would  have  excluded  us  as  effectually  from  the  markets  of  India  and 
China  as  if  the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient  channels,  and  the  route  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  been  relinquished. 

In  1781,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  3  years' 
notice ;  the  dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent. ;  three  fourths  of 
their  surplus  revenues,  after  paying  the  dividend,  and  the  sum  of  400,000/.  payable  to 
government,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the 
Company's  own  use. 

In  1780,  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  by  the  Company  to 
India  and  China  amounted  to  only  386,152/.  ;  the  bullion  exported  during  the  same 
year  was  ]  5,014/.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  12,648,616/. ; 
showing  that  the  East  India  trade  formed  only  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire  ! 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  continued  scene  of  war,  negotiation,  and 
intrigue.  The  state  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  improved,  became  worse  ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  a  council  minute  by  Marquis  Cornwallis,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  1789, 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  "  that  one  third  of  the  Company's  territory  is  now  a  jungle  for  wild 
beasts."  Some  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  their  servants  were,  indeed,  rectified  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  nett  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which,  in  1772,  had 
amounted  to  2,126,766/.,  declined,  in  1785,  to  2,072,963/.  This  exhaustion  of  the 
country,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally  and  France,  involved 
the  Company  in  fresh  diflSculties.  And  being  unable  to  meet  them,  they  were  obliged, 
in  1783,  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament,  setting  forth  their  inability  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  400,000/.  a  year  to  the  public,  and  praying  to  be  excused  from  that  payment, 
and  to  be  supported  by  a  loan  of  900,000/. 

All  parties  seemed  now  to  be  convinced  that  some  further  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  had  become  indispensable.  In  this  crisis,  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his 
famous  India  Bill ;  the  grand  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  courts  of  directors  and 
proprietors,  and  to  vest  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  7  commissioners 
appointed  by  parliament.  The  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  ren- 
dered the  ministry  exceedingly  unpopular ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance to  raise  an  extraordinary  clamour  against  the  bill.  The  East  India  Company 
stigmatised  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  chartered  rights ;  though  it  is  obvious,  that,  from 
their  inability  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  under  which  those  rights  were  con- 
ceded to  them,  they  necessarily  reverted  to  the  public ;  and  it  was  as  open  to  parliament 
to  legislate  upon  them  as  upon  any  other  question.  The  political  opponents  of  the 
government  represented  the  proposal  for  vesting  the  nomination  of  commissioners  in 
the  legislature,  as  a  daring  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  an  insidious 
attempt  of  the  minister  to  render  himself  all-powerful,  by  adding  the  patronage  of 
India  to  that  already  in  his  possession.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  it  had  excited,  and  the 
avowed  opposition  of  his  Majesty,  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
j  e\ent  proved  fatal  to  the  coalition  ministry.  A  new  one  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
its  head ;  and  parliament  being  soon  after  dissolved,  the  new  minister  acquired  a  decisive 
j  majority  in  both  Houses.  When  thus  secure  of  parliamentary  support,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
I  forward  his  India  Bill,  which  was  successfully  carried  through  all  its  stages.  By  this 
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bill  a  Board  of  Control  was  erected,  consisting  of  6  members  of  the  privy  council 
who  were  "  to  cheek,  superintend,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which 
in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company."  All  communications  to  or  from  India, 
touching  any  of  the  above  matters,  were  to  be  submitted  to  this  Board ;  the  directors 
being  ordered  to  yield  obedience  to  its  commands,  and  to  alter  or  amend  all  instructions 
sent  to  India  as  directed  by  it.  A  secret  committee  of  3  directors  was  formed,  with 
which  the  Board  of  Control  might  transact  any  business  it  did  not  choose  to  submit  to 
the  court  of  directors.  Persons  returning  from  India  were  to  be  obliged,  under  very 
severe  penalties,  to  declare  the  amount  of  their  fortunes ;  and  a  tribunal  was  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  all  individuals  accused  of  misconduct  in  India,  consisting  of  a  judge 
from  each  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  5  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  7  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  last  being  chosen 
by  lot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  The  superintendence  of  all  commercial 
matters  continued,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

During  'the  administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings, 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions ;  the 
Company's  territorial  revenue  was,  in  consequence,  greatly  increased ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  permanent  settlement  was  carried  into  effect  in  Bengal,  and  other  important 
changes  accomplished.  Opinion  has  been  long  divided  as  to  the  influence  of  these 
changes.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  been  decidedly 
advantageous.  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  people 
.of  India ;  and  laboured  earnestly,  if  not  always  successfully,  to  promote  their  interests, 
which  he  well  knew  were  identified  with  those  of  the  British  nation. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  1793,  the  value  of  the  Company's  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  fluctuated  from  928,783/.  to  1,031, 262Z.  But  this  increase  is 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  in  1784,  and  the  vast  increase 
that,  consequently,  took  place  in  its  consumption.  — (See  article  Tea.)  Had  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  continued  stationary,  there  appear  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
Company's  exports  in  1793  would  have  been  greater  than  in  1780;  unless  an  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  military  stores  exported. 

In  1793,  the  Company's  charter  was  prolonged  till  the  1st  of  March,  1814.  In  the 
act  for  this  purpose,  a  species  of  provision  was  made  for  opening  the  trade  to  India  to 
private  individuals.  All  his  Majesty's  subjects,  residing  in  any  part  of  his  European 
dominions,  were  allowed  to  export  to  India  any  article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  British  dominions,  except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage, 
pitch,  tar,  and  copper  ;  and  the  Company's  civil  servants  in  India,  and  the  free  merchants 
resident  there,  were  allowed  to  ship,  on  their  ovi^n  account  and  risk,  all  kinds  of  Indian 
goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  and  other  piece  goods.  But  neither  the  mer- 
chants in  England,  nor  the  Company's  servants  or  merchants  in  India,  were  allowed  to 
export  or  import  except  in  Company's  ships.  And  in  order  to  insure  such  conveyance, 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  Company  should  annually  appropriate  3,000  tons  of  shipping  for 
the  use  of  private  traders ;  it  being  stipulated  that  they  were  to  pay,  in  time  of  peace, 
51  outwards,  and  151.  homewards,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the  Company's 
ships ;  and  that  this  freight  might  be  raised  in  time  of  war,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

It  might  have  been,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  was,  foreseen  that  very  few  British 
merchants  or  manufacturers  would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
sending  out  goods  in  Company's  ships ;  or  of  engaging  in  a  trade  fettered  on  all  sides 
by  the  jealousy  of  powerful  monopolists,  and  where,  consequently,  their  superior  judg- 
ment and  economy  would  have  availed  almost  nothing.  As  fai*,  therefore,  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  relaxation  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  did  not  produce  any  useful 
results.*  It  was,  however,  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private  merchants 
in  India;  and  also  by  the  Company's  servants  returning  from  India,  many  of  whom 
invested  a  part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  their  fortune,  in  produce  fit  for  the  European 
markets. 

The  financial  diflSculties  of  the  East  India  Company  led  to  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  its  government  in  1784.  But,  notwithstanding  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  its  finances  have  continued  nearly  in  the  same  unprosperous  state  as 
before.  We  have  been  favoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  most  dazzling  accounts  of 
revenue  that  was  to  be  immediately  derived  from  India  ;  and  numberless  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  passed  for  the  appropriation  of  surpluses  that  never  had  any  existence 

*  In  his  letter  to  the  East  India  Company,  dated  the  21st  of  March,  1812,  Lord  Melville  says  :  "  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  facilities  granted  by  that  act  (the  act  of  1793)  have  not  been  satisfactory,  at  least  to 
the  merchants  either  of  this  country  or  of  India;    They  have  been  the  source  of  constant  dispute,  and  i 
they  have  even  entailed  a  heavy  expense  upon  the  Company    without  affording  to  the  public  any  ade-  | 
quate  i^enefit  from  such  a  sacrifice."  —  (Pfl/)*??*  published  by  E.  I.  Comp.  1813,  p.  84.) 
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except  In  the  Imagination  of  their  framers.  The  proceedings  that  took  place  at  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  in  1793,  afford  a  striking  example  of  this.  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  then  concluded  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  had  stripped  him  of  half  his 
dominions :  the  perpetual  settlement,  from  which  so  many  benefits  were  expected  to  be 
derived,  had  been  adopted  in  Bengal ;  and  the  Company's  receipts  had  been  increased, 
in  consequence  of  accessions  to  their  territory,  and  subsidies  from  native  princes,  &c.,  to 
upwards  of  eight  millions  sterling  a  year,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  afford  a  future 
annual  surplus,  after  every  description  of  charge  had  been  deducted,  of  1,240,000/. 
Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
availed  himself  of  these  favourable  appearances,  to  give  the  most  flattering  representation 
of  the  Company's  affairs.  There  could,  he  said,  Lc  no  question  as  to  the  permanent  and 
regular  increase  of  the  Company's  surplus  revenue;  he  assured  the  House  that  the 
estimates  had  all  been  framed  v/ith  the  greatest  care ;  that  the  Company's  possessions 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  till  then  unknown  in  India ;  that  the  abuses,  which  had 
formerly  insinuated  themselves  into  some  departments  of  the  government,  had  been 
rooted  out ;  and  that  the  period  was  at  length  arrived,  when  India  was  to  pour  her 
golden  treasures  into  the  lap  of  England  !  Parliament  participated  in  these  brilliant  an- 
ticipations, and  in  the  act  prolonging  the  charter  it  was  enacted,  1st,  That  500,000/.  a  year 
of  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  set  aside  for  reducing  the  Company's  debt  in  India  to 
2,000,000/.  ;  2dly,  That  500,000/.  a  year  should  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  public  service  as  parliament  should  think  fit  to  order ;  3dJy,  When  the 
India  debt  was  reduced  to  2,000,000/.,  and  the  bond  debt  to  1,500,000/.,  one  sixth  part 
of  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  augment  the  dividends,  and  the  other  ^ue  szxMs  were 
:  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt,  to  be 
accumulated  as  a  guarantee  fund,  until  it  amounted  to  1  2,000,000/.  ;  and  when  it  reached 
I  that  sum,  the  dividends  upon  it  were  to  be  applied  to  make  up  the  dividends  on  the 
1  capital  stock  of  the  Company  to  10  per  cent.,  if,  at  any  time,  the  funds  appropriated  to 
1  that  purpose  should  prove  deficient,  &c. 

Not  one  of  these  anticipations  has  been  realised  !      Instead  of  being  diminished,  the 

!  Company's  debts  began  immediately  to  increase.      In   1795,  they  were  authorised  to  add 

''  to  the  amount  of  their  floating  debt.      In  1796,  a  new  device  to  obtain  money  was  fallen 

upon.    Mr.  Dundas  represented  that  as  all  competition  had  been  destroyed  in  consequence 

of  the  war,  the  Company's  commerce  had   been  greatly  increased,  and  that  their  mer- 

I  cantile  capital  had  become  insufficient  for  the  extent  of  their   transactions.      In  conse- 

I  quence  of  this  representation,  leave  was  given  to  the  Company  to  add  two  millions  to 

i  their  capital  stock  by  creating   20,000  new  shares  ;  but  as  these  shares  sold  at  the  rate 

i  of  173/.  each,  they  produced  3,460,000/.     In  1797,  the  Company  issued  additional  bonds 

I  to  the  extent  of  1,417,000/.;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1799,  that  there  had  been  a  deficit  in  the 

t  previous  year  of  1,319,000/. 

:  During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  which  began  in  1797-8  and 
terminated  in  1805-6,  the  British  empire  in  India  was  augmented  by  the  conquest  of 
}  Seringapatam  and  the  whole  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  cession  of  large  tracts  by 
I  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
i  various  other  important  acquisitions ;  so  that  that  the  revenue,  which  had  amovmted  to 
[8,059,000/.  in  1797,  was  increased  to  15,403,000/.  in  1805.  But  the  expenses  of 
i  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  the 
irevenue;  having  amounted,  in  1805,  to  17,672,000/,,  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,269,000/.  In 
the  following  year  the  revenue  fell  off*  nearly  1,000,000/.,  while  the  expenses  continued 
[nearly  the  same.  And  there  was,  at  an  average,  a  continued  excess  of  expenditure, 
lincluding  commercial  charges,  and  a  contraction  of  fresh  debt,  down  to  1811-12. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  additions  made  to  their  territories,  the  Company's  commerce 
with  them  continued  to  be  very  inconsiderable.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1811, 
the  exports  to  India  by  the  Company,  exclusive  of  those  made  on  account  of  individuals 
in  their  ships,  were  as  under :  — 

1807 


"  £ 

£ 

952,416 

1810 

-    1,010,815 

919,544 

1811 

-  1,033,816 

866,153 

I  The  exports  by  the  private  trade,  and  the  privilege  trade,  that  is,  the  commanders  and 
[ofl!icers  of  the  Company's  ships,  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  were  about  as  large. 
iDuring  the  5  years  ending  with  1807-8,  the  annual  average  imports  into  India  by  British 
private  traders,  only,  amounted  to  305,496/.  —  {Papers published  by  the  East  India  Com" 
\pany  in  1813,  4to.  p.  56.) 

I     The  Company's  exports  include  the  value  of  the  military  stores  sent  from  Great  Britain 
ilo  India.     The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  during  the  same  5  years, 
Ivarietl  jfi-om  44  to  53,  and  their  burden  from  36,671  to  45,342  tons. 
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For  some  years  previously  to  the  termination  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1813,  the 
conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  among  all  classes,  that  the  trade  to  the  East  was 
capable  of  being  very  greatly  extended ;  and  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  want  of 
enterprise  and  competition,  occasioned  by  its  being  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  that  it  was 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits.  Very  great  efforts  were,  consequently,  made  by 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  have  the  monopoly  set  aside,  and  the 
trade  to  the  East  thrown  open.  The  Company  vigorously  resisted  these  pretensions  ; 
and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  prolongation  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  an  ex- 
clusive trade  to  China  to  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  with  3  years'  notice ;  the  government 
of  India  being  continued  in  their  hands  for  the  same  period.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  trade  to  India  was  opened,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  public.  The  principal 
of  these  conditions  were,  that  private  individuals  should  trade,  directly  only,  with 
the  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  the  port  of  Penang ;  that  the 
vessels  fitted  out  by  them  should  not  be  under  350  tons  burden  ;  and  that  they  should 
abstain,  unless  permitted  by  the  Company,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  from  engaging 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  India,  or  in  the  trade  between  India  and  China.  And  yet, 
in  despite  of  these  disadvantages,  such  is  the  energy  of  individual  enterprise  as 
compared  with  monopoly,  that  the  private  traders  gained  an  almost  immediate  ascen- 
dancy over  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  a  very  short  time  more  than  trebled  our 
trade  with  India ! 

In  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  printed  in  May,  1821,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
British  goods  in  the  East,  since  the  commencement  of  the  free  trade,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  demand  of  European  residents,  the  number  of  whom  does  not  materially  vary ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  much  the  greatest  in  articles  calculated  for  the  general  use 
of  the  natives.  That  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this  country  alone  is  stated,  since 
the  first  opening  of  the  trade,  to  have  been  augmented  from  four  to  five  fold  (it  is  now 
augmented  from  fifty  to  sixty  fold).  The  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  India,  which  amounted,  in  1814,  to  870,177Z.,  amounted*,  in  1819,  to 
3,052,741  Z.  ;  and  although  the  market  appears  then  to  have  been  so  far  overstocked 
as  to  occasion  a  diminution  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  exports  of  the  following  year, 
that  diminution  appears  to  have  taken  place  more  in  the  articles  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Europeans  than  of  natives ;  and  the  trade  is  now  stated  to  the  committee, 
by  the  best  informed  persons,  to  be  reviving.  When  the  amount  of  population,  and  the 
extent  of  the  country  over  which  the  consumption  of  these  articles  is  spread,  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  obvious  that  any  facility  which  can,  consistently  with  the  political 
interests  and  security  of  the  Company's  dominions,  be  given  to  the  private  trader,  for 
the  distribution  of  his  exports,  by  increasing  the  number  of  ports  at  which  he  may  have 
the  option  of  touching  in  pursuit  of  a  market,  cannot  fail  to  promote  a  more  ready  and 
extensive  demand." 

Besides  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  act  of  1813  on  the  proceedings  of  the  free  traders  f, 
they  frequently  experienced  very  great  loss  and  inconvenience  from  the  commercial  spe- 
culations of  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  have  had  commercial  residents,  with 
large  establishments  of  servants,  some  of  them  intended  for  coercive  purposes,  stationed 
in  all  the  considerable  towns ;  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley  has  stated,  "  that  the  inti- 
mation of  a  wish  from  the  Company's  resident  is  always  received  as  a  command  by  the 
native  manufacturers  and  producers."  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  a  private  trader  to 
come  fairly  into  competition  with  persons  possessing  such  authority,  and  who  were  often 
instructed  to  make  their  purchases  on  any  terms.  Mr.  Tucker,  now  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Company,  states,  in  his  useful  work  on  Indian  finance,  that  the  Company's  invest- 
ments (purchases)  in  India  during  the  last  10  years  may  in  some  instances  be  said  to  have 
been  forced ;  meaning  by  this,  that  the  goods  exported  by  them  from  India  have  sometimes 
been  compulsorily  obtained  from  the  natives,  and  sometimes  bought  at  a  higher  price  than 
they  would  have  brought  in  a  market  frequented  only  by  regular  merchants.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Company's  purchases  could  be 
fairly  made ;  the  natives  could  not  deal  with  their  servants  as  they  would  have  dealt 
with  private  individuals ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  agents  authorised  to 
buy  on  account  of  government,  and  to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  for  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, should  generally  evince  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  individuals  directly  respon- 
sible in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  their  transactions.  The  interference  of  such  persons 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  rendered  the  East  India  trade  peculiarly  hazardous. 
But  their  influence  in  this  respect  was  materially  aggravated  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
appearances.  No  individual,  not  belonging  to  the  court  of  directors,  could  foresee  whe- 
ther the  Company's  agents  would  be  in  the  market  at  all  j  or,  if  there,  to  what  extent 

•  This  is  the  amount  of  the  Company's  exports  only,  and  the  sum  is  not  quite  accurate,  see  post. 
t  These  restraints  vyere  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  3  Geo.  4.  c.  80.,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  quoted  above. 
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they  would  either  purcnase  or  sell.  So  capricious  were  their  proceedings,  that  in  some 
years  they  have  laid  out  700,000Z.  on  indigo,  while  in  others  they  have  not  laid  out  a  single 
shilling ;  and  so  with  other  things.  A  fluctuating  demand  of  this  sort  necessarily  occa- 
sioned great  and  sudden  variations  of  price,  and  was  injurious  alike  to  the  producers  and 
the  private  merchants.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  late  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  set 
the  mischievous  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view,  in  his  masterly  evidence  hefore  the  select  committee  of  1832  on  the  affairs  of 
India ;  and  he  further  showed,  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  complained  of,  and  that  they  would  unavoidably  continue  till 
the  Company  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  commerce. 

But  besides  being  injurious  to  the  private  trader,  and  to  the  public  generally,  both  in 
India  and  England,  this  trade  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  East  India  Company.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  company  that  maintained  armies  and  retailed  tea, 
that  carried  a  sword  in  the  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the  other,  was  a  contradiction  ;  and, 
had  she  traded  with  success,  would  have  been  a  prodigy.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
to  pay  that  attention  to  details  that  is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  with 
advantage.  She  may  have  gained  something  by  her  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  though 
even  that  is  very  questionable ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  she  has  lost  heavily 
by  her  trade  to  India.  *  When,  therefore,  the  question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
came  to  be  discussed  in  1832  and  1833,  the  Company  had  no  reasonable  objection  to 
urge  against  their  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  trading.  And  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  85.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854,  has  terminated  the  Company's  cotrh- 
merclal  character ;  by  enacting,  that  the  Company's  trade  to  China  is  to  cease  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1834-t-,  and  that  the  Company  is,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to  dispose 
of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  close  their  commercial  business. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  this  consummation.  The  trade  to  India,  China,  and 
the  East  generally,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  free  and  unfettered  mercantile 
enterprise.  What  has  been  effected  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  in  1814,  not- 
withstanding the  many  drawbacks  under  which  it  has  laboured,  is  an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  new  arrangements.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy ;  and  that  it  is  destined,  now  that  the  incubus  of  monopoly  is  wholly  removed, 
to  attain  to  a  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  we  can  form  no  definite  idea. 

II.   East  India  Company  (Constitution  of). 

Under  the  new  act,  the  functions  of  the  East  India  Company  are  wholly  political.  She 
is  to  continue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Pitt's  act,  till  the  30th  of  April,  1854. 
All  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Company  on  the  22d  of  April,  1834, 
is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  to  be  held  or  managed  by  the  Company  in  trust  for  the 
same,  subject  of  course  to  all  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &c.  already  in  existence,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  authority.  The  Company's  debts  and 
liabilities  are  all  charged  on  India.  The  dividend,  which  is  to  continue  at  10|^  per  cent., 
is  to  be  paid  in  England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  security  fund  for  its  discharge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  by 
parliament,  on  payment  of  200Z.  for  100/.  stock,  any  time  after  April,  1874;  but  it  is 
provided,  in  the  event  of  the  Company  being  deprived  of  the  government  of  India  in 
1854,  that  they  may  claim  redemption  of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter  upon  3  years' 
notice.  —(3  &  4   Will  4.  c.  85.) 

Company's  Stock  —  forms  a  capital  of  6,000,000/.,  into  which  all  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  males  or 
females,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  (the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  only  excepted), 
are  at  liberty  to  purchase,  without  limitation  of  amount.  Since  1793,  the  dividends  have  been  lOJ  per 
cent,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  the  late  act. 

General  Courts.  —  The  proprietors  in  general  court  assembled  are  empowered  to  enact  by-laws,  and  in 
other  respects  are  competent  to  the  complete  investigation,  regulation,  and  control  of  every  branch  of  the 
Company's  concerns  ;  but,  for  the  more  prompt  despatch  of  business,  the  executive  detail  is  vested  in  a 
court  of  directors.  A  general  court  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  December,  in  each  year.  No  one  can  be  present  at  a  general  court  unless  possessed  of  50()/. 
stock  ;  nor  can  any  person  vote  upon  the  determination  of  any  question,  who  has  not  been  in  possession 
of  1,000/.  stock  for  the  preceding  12  months,  unless  such  stock  have  been  obtained  by  bequest  or  mar- 
riage. Persons  possessed  of  1,000/.  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  single  vote;  3,000/.  are  a  qualification 
for  two  votes  ;  6,000/.  for  three  votes  ;  and  10,000/.  and  upwards  for  four  votes.  Ihere  were  2,003  pro- 
prietors on  the  Company's  books  in  1825;  of  these,  1,494  were  qualified  to  give  single  votes;  392,  two 
votes;  69,  three  votes;  "and  48,  four  votes.     Upon  any  special  occasion,  9  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by 

*  It  is  needless  now  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  to  theoriginof  the  Company's  debt.  —  (See  former 
edition  of  this  work,  p.  507.)  It  is  probable  that  those  who  contend  that  this  debt  is  wholly  attributable  to 
the  Company's  commercial  operations,  may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  their  injurious  influence.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  room  for  doubting,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  prices  charged  on 
tea,  that,  for  these  many  /ears  past,  the  Company's  trade  has  been,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  nothing 
but  loss. 

t  For  the  new  regulations  as  to  the  China  trade,  see  Canton. 
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the  possession  of  1,000/.  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing  to  the  court  of  directors,  call  a  eenerar 
court;  which  the  directors  are  required  to  summon  within  10  days,  or,  in  default,  the  proprietors  mav 
call  such  court  by  notice  affixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  all  such  courts  the  questions  are  decided 
by  a  majority  of  voices  ;  m  case  of  an  equahty,  the  determination  must  be  by  the  treasurer  drawine  a  lot 
Nme  proprietors  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing,  demand  a  ballot  upon  any  question  which  shall  not  h^ 
taken  within  24  hours  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  court. 

Court  of  Directors.  —  The  court  of  directors  is  composed  oif  24  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  possessed  of  2,000/f.  stock  ;  nor  can  any  director,  after  being  chosen 
act  longer  than  while  he  continues  to  hold  stock.  Of  these,  6  are  chosen  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
April  in  each  year,  to  serve  for  4  years,  in  the  room  of  6  who  have  completed  such  service.  After  an  in- 
terval  of  12  months,  those  who  had  gone  out  by  rotation  are  eligible  to  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
4  years,  formerly,  no  person  who  had  been  in  the  Company's  civil  or  military  service  in  India  was 
eligible  to  be  elected  a  director  until  he  had  been  a  resident  in  England  2  years  after  quitting  the 
service  :  but  this  condition  no  longer  exists  ;  and  all  civil  or  military  servants  of  the  Company  in  India 
supposing  they  are  otherwise  eligible,  may  be  chosen  directors  immediately  on  their  return  to  England' 
provided  they  have  no  unsettled  accounts  with  the  Company  ;  if  so,  they  are  inelio-ible  for  2  years  after 
their  return,  unless  their  accounts  be  sooner  settled.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  85.  ^28.)  "  The  directors  choose 
annually,  from  amongst  themselves,  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  I'hev  are  required  by  bv-laws 
to  meet  once  in  every  week  at  least;  but  they  frequently  meet  oftener,  as  occasion  requires.  Not  less 
than  13  can  form  a  court.  Their  determinations  are  guided  by  a  majority  :  in  case  of  an  equality 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot  by  the  treasurer;  upon  all  questions  of  importance 
the  sense  of  the  court  is  taken  by  ballot.  The  Company's  officers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  receive  their 
appointments  immediately  from  the  court ;  to  whom  they  are  responsible  for  the  due  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  patronage  is,  nevertheless,  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member  of  the 
court  separately  participates  therein. 

Secret  Committee. —  The  principal  powers  of  the  court  of  directors  are  vested  in  a  secret  committee 
forming  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  council.  All  communications  of  a  confidential  or  delicate  nature 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Company  are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  the  coti- 
sideration  of  this  committee  ;  and  the  directions  of  the  Board,  as  to  political  affairs,  may  be  transmitted 
direct  to  India,  through  the  committee,  without  being  seen  by  the  other  directors.  The  secret  committee 
is  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  its  members  are  sworn  to  secresy. 

III.   East    Indies  (State  of  Society  in,  growing  Demand    for  English  Goods, 
Trade,   Colonisation,  etc.). 

1 .  Distinction  of  Castes  in  India.      Inaccuracy  of  the  Representations  as  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants being  unalterably  attached  to  ancient  Customs  and  Practices.  —  We  have  taken  occa- 
sion, in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  repeatedly  to 
notice  the  small  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  its  agency.      It  has  been  contended, 
however,  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  but  to 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  people  of  India.      A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  race  unsusceptible  of  change  or  improve- 
ment of  any  sort ;  that  every  man  is  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  can 
engage  in  none  else ;    and   that,  owing  to  the  simplicity   and   unalterableness  of  their 
habits,  they  never  can  be  consumers,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  foreign  com- 
modities.     "  What  is  now  in  India,  has  always  been  there,  and  is  likely  still  to  continue." 
— (Robertson's  Disquisition,  p.  202.)     The  Hindoos  of  this  day  are  said  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Hindoos  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.      The  description  of  them  given  by 
Arrian  has  been  quoted  as  applying  to  their  actual  situation.      It  is  affirmed  that  they 
have  neither  improved  nor  retrograded ;  and  we  are  referred  to  India  as  to  a  country 
in  which   the  institutions   and  manners  that  prevailed   3,000  years   ago   may  still  be 
found  in  their  pristine  purity !      The  President  de  Goguet  lays  it  down  distinctly,  in  his 
learned  and  invaluable  work  on  the  origin  of  laws,  arts,   and  sciences,   that  in  India 
"  every  trade  is  confined  to  a  particular  caste,  and  can  be  exercised  only  by  those  whose 
parents  professed  it."  —  (  Origin  of  Laws,  8fc.    Eng.  trans,  vol.  iii.   p.  24.)     Dr.  Robert- 
son says,  that  "Me  station  of  every  Hindoo  is  unalterably  fixed ;   his  destiny  is  irrevocable; 
a?id  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  must  never  deviate."  —  (Disquisition  on 
India,  p.  199.)     The  same  opinions  are  maintained  by  later  authorities.      Dr.  Tennant 
says,    that    "  the  whole  Indian  community  is  divided   into  4  great  classes ;    and  each 
class  is  stationed  between  certain  walls  of  separation,  which  are  impassable  by  the  purest 
virtue,  and  most  conspicuous  merit." — (Quoted  by  Mr.   Richards,  p.  6.)     This  unal- 
terable destiny  of  individuals  has  been  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  despatches  and  ofl!icial 
papers  put  forth  by  the  East  India  Company;  and  has  been  referred  to  on  all  occasions 
by  them  and  their  servants,  as  a  proof  that  the  depressed  and  miserable  condition  of  the 
natives  is  not  owing  to  misgovernment,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  them ; 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  materially  improving  their  condition,  or  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  new  arts,  or  giving  thein  new  habits,  so  long  as  the  institution  of  castes, 
and  the  prejudices  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  preserve  their  ascendancy  unimpaired. 

But  notwithstanding  the  universal  currency  which  the  opinions  now  referred  to  have 
obtained,  and  the  high  authority  by  which  they  are  supported,  they  are,  in  all  the  most 
essential  respects,  entirely  without  foundation !  The  books  and  codes  of  the  Hindoos 
themselves,  and  the  minute  and  careful  observations  that  have  recently  been  made  on 
Indian  .society,  have  shown  that  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  institution  of  castes  by  the 
ancients,  and  by  the  more  early  modern  travellers,  has  been  prodigiously  exaggerated. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  excellent  work  on  India,  Mr.  llickards  has  established,  partly  by 
references  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  partly  by  his  own  obscrvationsi 
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ana  those  of  Mr.  Colebrook,  Dr.  Heber,  ana  other  high  authorities,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Hindoo  population  may,  and,  in  fact,  does  engage  in  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ments. Mr.  llickards  has  further  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of 
Indian  society  to  oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  new  arts,  or  the 
spread  of  improvement ;  and  that  the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people 
must  be  sought  for  in  other  circumstances  than  the  institution  of  castes,  and  the  nature 
of  Hindoo  superstition. 

The  early  division  of  the  population  into  the  4  great  classes  of  priests  (Brahmins), 
soldiers  (Cshatryas),  husbandmen  and  artificers  (Vaisyas),  and  slaves  (Sudras),  was 
mail, i'ined  only  for  a  very  short  period.  The  Hindoo  traditions  record  that  a  partial 
intermixture  of  these  classes  took  place  at  a  very  remote  epoch ;  and  the  mixed  brood 
thence  arising  were  divided  into  a  vast  variety  of  new  tribes,  or  castes,  to  whom,  speaking 
generally,  no  employments  are  forbidden. 

"  The  employments,"  says  Mr.  Rickards,  "  allowed  to  these  mixed  and  impure  castes,  maybe  said  to  be 
every  description  of  handicraft,  and  occupation,  for  which  the  wants  of  human  society  have  created  a 
demand.  Though  many  seem  to  take  their  names  from  their  ordinary  trade  or  profession,  and  some  have 
duties  assigned  them  too  low,  and  disgusting,  for  any  others  to  perform,  but  from  the  direst  necessity  ; 
yet  no  employment,  generally  speaking,  is  forbidden  to  the  mixed  and  impure  tribes,  excepting  three  of 
the  prescribed  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  class;  viz.  teaching  the  Vedas,  otficiating  at  a  sacrifice,  and  receiv- 
ing presents  from  a  pure-handed  giver;  which  three  are  exclusively  Brahminical." 

Mr.  Colebrook,  who  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest 
authorities,  as  to  all  that  respects  Indian  affairs,  has  a  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  on  the  subject  of  castes.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Colebrook  states  that 
the  Jatimala,  a  Hindoo  work,  enumerates  forty-two  mixed  classes  springing  from  the 
intercourse  of  a  man  of  inferior  class  with  a  woman  of  a  superior  class,  or  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  classes.  Now,  if  we  add  to  these  the  number  that  must  have  sprung  from 
intermixture  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes,  and  the  hosts  further  arising  from  the 
continued  intermixture  of  the  mixed  tribes  amongst  themselves,  we  shall  not  certainly 
be  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Colebrook's  conclusion,  "  that  the  subdivisions  of  these 
classes  have  further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an  endless  variety." 

Mr.  Colebrook  has  given  the  following  distinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  employments  of  the  several  classes  at  the  present  day.  It  forms  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  "  irrevocable  destiny"  of  Dr.  Robertson,  and  the  "  impassable  walls" 
of  Dr.  Tennant. 

"  A  Brahman,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier  ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  sub- 
sistence  by  either  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  tillage  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  com- 
petence by  tratfic,  avoiding  certain  commodities.  A  Cshatrya  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means  ; 
but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  given. 
The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned  professions,  painting,  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial 
service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  of  subsistence  allowed  both  to  the  Braluyian  and  Cshatrya. 
A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may  descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra  :  and  a  Sitdra, 
not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts ;  principally 
following  those  mechanical  operations,  as  joinery  and  masonry,  and  practical  arts,  as  i)aiiiting  and  writing, 
by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes;  and  although  a  man  of  a  lo,>  t  cinss  is  in  general  re- 
stricted from  the  acts  vi  a  higher  class,  the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  bti.>.me  a  trader,  or  a 
husbandman. 

"  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  classes,  they  h:  re  the  alternative  of 
following  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on 
the  mother's  side  ;  those  at  least  have  such  an  option,  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes. 
The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra,  that  is,  by  menial  service, 
by  handicrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.      Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occi'PAtion, 

THOUGH    REGULARLY   IT  BE   THE   PROFESSION    OF   A    PARTICULAR    CLASS,    IS   OPEN   TO    MOST   OTHER   CLASSES; 

and  that  the  limitations,  far  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  peculiar  profession  of  the 
Brahman,  which  consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies." 

"  We  have  thus,"'  says  Mr.  Rickards,  by  whom  this  passage  has  been  quoted,  "  the  highest  existing 
authority  for  utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Hindoo  community  '  being  divided  into  four 
castes  ; '  and  of  their  peculiar  prerogatives  being  guarded  inviolate  by  "  impassable  walls  of  separation.' 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  intermixture  of  castes  had  taken  place,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  at  the  time  when 
the  Dherma  Sastra  was  composed,  which  Sir  William  Jones  computes  to  be  about  880  years  B.  C. ;  for  the 
mixed  classes  are  specified  in  this  work,  and  it  also  refers,  in  many  places,  to  past  times,  and  to  events 
which  a  course  of  time  only  could  have  brought  about.  The  origin  of  the  intermixture  is  therefore  lost 
in  the  remotest  and  obscurest  antiquity;  and  having  been  carried  on  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  a  he- 
terogeneous mass  is  every  where  presented  to  us,  in  these  latter  times,  without  a  single  example  in  any 
particular  state,  or  kingdom,  or  separate  portion  of  the  Hindoo  community,  of  that  quadruple  division  of 
castes,  which  has  been  so  confidently  insisted  upon. 

"  I  have  myself  seen  carpenters  of  five  or  six  different  castes,  and  as  many  different  bricklayers,  em- 
ployed on  the  same  building.  The  same  diversity  of  castes  may  be  observed  among  the  craftsmen  in  dock- 
yards, and  all  other  great  works  ;  and  those,  who  have  resided  for  any  time  in  the  principal  commercial 
cities  of  India,  must  be  sensible,  that  every  increasing  demand  for  labour,  in  all  its  different  branches  and 
varieties  of  old  and  new  arts,  has  been  speedily  and  effectually  supplied,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  insti- 
tution of  castes  ;  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  forms  so  impassable  an  obstruction  to  the  advancement 
of  Indian  industry." 

2.  Growing  Demand  for  English  Goods.  —  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  should  not  have  been  early  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions 
as  to  the  fixedness  of  Indian  habits.  So  far,  however,  as  we  know,  they  have  not, 
in  this  instance,  evinced  any  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  their  servants.  On 
the  contrary,  in  all  the  discussions  that  took  place  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade  in  18H,    the  Company  invariably  contended  that  no  increase  of  trade  to  India 
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could  be  expected.  In  a  letter  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Dundas,  dated  1 3th  of  January,  1 809,  it  is  stated,  that  the  small 
demand  for  foreign  commodities  in  India  <'  results  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people, 
their  climate,  and  their  usages.  The  articles  of  first  necessity  their  own  country  fur- 
nishes more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for  Europe  to  supply  them. 
The  labour  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  only  enables  them  to  subsist  on  rice, 
and  to  wear  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth ;  they,  therefore,  can  purchase  none  of  the 
superfluities  we  offer  them.  The  comparatively  few  in  better  circumstances,  restricted, 
like  the  rest,  by  numerous  religious  and  civil  customs,  of  which  all  are  remarkably  tena- 
cious, find  few  of  our  commodities  to  their  taste  ;  and  their  climate,  so  dissimilar  to  ours, 
renders  many  of  them  unsuitable  to  their  use ;  so  that  a  commerce  between  them  and  us 
cannot  proceed  far  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  mutual  wants.  Hence,  except 
woollens,  in  a  very  limited  degree,  for  mantles  in  the  cold  season,  and  metals,  on  a  scale 
also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  their  own  artisans  for  the  few  utensils  they  need, 
hardly  any  of  our  staple  commodities  find  a  vent  among  the  Indians  ;  the  other  exports 
which  Europe  sends  to  India  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European  population  there, 
and  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  all  of  whom,  taken  col- 
lectively, form  but  a  small  body,  in  view  to  any  question  of  national  commerce." — 
(^Papers  published  by  authority  of  the  East  India  Company,  1813,  p.  21.) 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  contains  a  variety  of  passages  to 
the  same  effect.  So  confident,  indeed,  were  the  Company  that  they  had  carried  the  trade 
to  India  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capable,  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  in 
resolutions  passed  in  a  general  court  held  at  the  India  House,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1813,  "  that  no  large  or  sudden  addition  can  be  made  to  the  amount  of  British  exports 
to  India  or  China  ;"  that  the  Company  had  suffered  a  loss  in  attempting  to  extend  this 
branch  of  their  trade ;  that  the  warehouses  at  home  were  glutted  with  Indian  com- 
modities for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  and  that  to  open  the  outports  to  the  trade 
would  be  no  other  than  "  a  ruinous  transfer  of  it  into  new  channels,  to  the  destruction 
of  immense  and  costly  establishments,  and  the  beggary  of  many  thousands  of  industrious 
individuals." 

Luckily,  however,  these  representations  were  unable  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  and  the  result  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  fallacy.  The  enterprise  and 
exertion  of  individuals  has  vastly  increased  our  exports  to  India  —  to  that  very  country 
which  the  Company  had  so  confidently  pronounced  was,  and  would  necessarily  continue 
to  be,  incapable  of  affording  any  additional  outlet  for  our  peculiar  products ! 

The  commercial  accounts  for  1812  and  1813  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  fire 
at  the  Custom-house.  The  trade  to  India  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814 ;  and 
in  that  year  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  excepting  China,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  was  826,558Z.,  and  by  the  private  traders,  1,048,132Z.  In  1817,  the  Com- 
pany's exports  had  declined  to  638,382/.,  while  those  of  the  private  traders  had  increased 
to  2,750,333/.  ;  and  in  1828,  the  former  had  sunk  to  only  488,601/.,  while  the  latter  had 
increased  to  3,979,072/.,  being  more  than  double  the  total  exports  to  India,  as  well  by 
the  Company  as  by  private  traders,  in  1814! 

The  Company  have  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  they  have  lost  a  very  large  sum 
in  attempting  to  extend  the  deinand  for  British  woollens  in  India  and  China,  which, 
notwithstanding,  continues  very  limited.  But  in  their  efforts  to  force  the  sale  of 
woollens,  they  seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  we  had  attained  to  great  excellency 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  the  article  principally  made  use  of  as  clothing  in 
Hindostan ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  India,  the  advantage 
we  derived  from  our  superior  machinery  might  enable  us  to  offer  cotton  stuffs  to  the 
natives  at  a  lower  price  than  they  could  afford  to  manufacture  them  for.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  trade  been  opened  to  private  adventurers,  than  this  channel  of  enter- 
prise was  explored  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that,  instead  of  bringing  cottons  from  India 
to  England,  the  former  has  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  markets  for  the 
cottons  of  the  latter.  We  question,  indeed,  whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce, 
another  equally  striking  example  can  be  produced  of  the  powerful  influence  of  com- 
petition in  opening  new  and  almost  boundless  fields  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

In  1814,  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  to  India,  the  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to 
817,000  yards,  of  which  only  about  170,000  yards,  valued  at  17,778/.,  were  exported  by 
the  Company !     The  progress  of  the  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement :  — ' 
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Account  specifying  the  Quantities  of  the  printed  and  plain  Cotton  Stuffs,  the  declared  Value  of  all  Sorts 
of  manufactured  Cotton  Goods,  the  Quantity  of  Cotton  Twist  or  Yarn,  and  the  declared  Value  of  the 
same,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  all  Parts  of  the  East,  except  China,  each  Year  from  1814. 


Years. 

Cotton  Manufactures. 

Cotton  Twist. 

Printed. 

Plain. 

Declared  Value.* 

Twist. 

Declared  Value. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

£ 

Lbs. 

.£ 

1814 

604,800 

213,408 

109,480 

8 

7 

1815 

866,077 

489,399 

142,410 

1816 

991,147 

714,611 

160,534 

624 

190 

1817 

2,848,705 

2,468,024 

422,814 

2,704 

505 

1818 

2,2-^7,665 

4,614,381 

700,892 

1,861 

455 

1819 

3,713,601 

3,414,060 

461,268 

971 

138 

1S20 

7,.0O9,()OO 

6,484.256 

834,118 

224 

24 

1821 

9,715,374 

9,423,3.';2 

1,084,440 

5,865 

805          I 

1822 

9,029,204 

11,712,639 

1,145,0.57 

22,200 

2,335          ! 

1823 

9,431,700 

13,047,717 

1,128,468 

121, .500 

16,993 

1824 

9,611,880 

14,8.08,515 

1,113,477 

105,350 

13,041 

1825 

8,H26,715 

14,201,496. 

1,036,871 

233,360 

35,iU5 

1826 

9,750,076 

15,248,781 

994,019 

918,587 

100,804 

1827 

14,264,794 

27,295,286 

1,614,517 

3,063,668 

274,002 

1828 

12,410,220 

30,411,8.57 

1,621, .560 

4,.5.58,185 

388,888 

1829 

11,215,743 

32,893,931 

1,453,404 

2,927,476 

2(X).5.52 

18:i0 

13,595,074 

43,481,156 

1,760,,552 

4,689,570 

324,955 

1831 

14,569,583 

35,012,9.53 

1,419,995 

6,541,8.53 

483,762 

1832 

18,291,650 

39,276,511 

1,. 53 1,393 

4,295,4i;7 

309.719 

The  East  India  Company  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  this  extraordinary  increase  of  the  cotton 
trade ;  their  exports  not  having  been  so  large  in  any  one  year  as  in  1814,  when  they  only  amounted  to  the 
inconsiderable  sum  already  mentioned. 

The  demand  for  several  other  articles  of  British  manufacture  has  recently  increased, 
though  not  in  the  same  unprecedented  manner  as  cotton,  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  immutability  of  Hindoo  habits,  the  fact 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  taste  for  European  products  and  customs  is  rapidly  spreading 
itself  over  India.  And  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  it  will  continue  to  gain  ground 
according  as  education  is  more  dilFused,  and  as  the  natives  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  language,  arts,  and  habits.  The  authenticity  of  Dr.  Heber's  statements  cannot 
be  called  in  question ;  and  there  are  many  passages  in  different  parts  of  his  Journal  that 
might  be  quoted  in  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Our  limits,  however, 
will  only  permit  us  to  make  a  very  few  extracts. 

*'  Nor  have  the  religious  prejudices,  and  the  unchangeablenessof  the  Hindoo  habits,  been  less  exagge- 
rated. Some  of  the  best  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  assure  me,  that  half  their 
most  remarkable  customs  of  civil  and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mohammedan  conquerors; 
and  at  present  there  is  an  obvious  and  increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the  English  in  every  thing,  which 
has  already  led  to  very  remarkable  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  important.  The  wealthy 
natives  now  all  affect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  filled  with  English  fur- 
niture ;  they  drive  theiiest  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta;  many  of  them  speak 
English  fluently,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature  ;  and  the  children  of  one  of  our  friends  1  saw 
one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  round  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings.  In  the  Bengalee  news- 
papers, of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  canvassed  with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclined  to 
Whiggism;  and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a  great  dinner,  not  long  since,  in  honour  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  :  among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling  shows  itself  more  beneficially  in  a  growing  neglect 
of  caste."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

"  To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature  of  a  civilised  people,  is 
an  assertion  which  I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived  with  them  ;  their  manners 
are  at  least  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in  the  corresponding  stations  of  life  among  ourselves  ;  their 
houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  full  as  convenient  as  ours ;  their  ar- 
chitecture is  at  least  as  elegant;  nor  is  it  true  that  in  the  mechanic  arts  they  are  inferior  to  the  genera, 
run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  fall  short  of  us,  (which  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  mechanics  of  common  life,)  they  are  not,  so  far  as  1  have  understood  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
surpassed  in  any  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries.  Their  goldsmiths  and  weavers  produce  a.s 
beautiful  fabrics  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  pat- 
terns, that  they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  successfully.  The  ships 
built  by  native  artists  at  Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any  which  sail  from  London  or  Liverpool. 
The  carriages  and  gigs  which  they  supply  at  Calcutta  are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as  those 
of  Long  Acre.  In  the  little  town  of  Monghyr,  300  miles  from  Calcutta,  1  had  pistols,  double-barrelled 
guns,  and  diflTerent  pieces  of  cabinet  work,  brought  down  to  my  boat  for  sale,  which  in  outward  form  (for 

I  know  no  further)  nobody  but  perhaps  Mr. could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  ;  and  at  Delhi, 

in  the  shop  of  a  wealthy  native  jeweller,  I  found  brooches,  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  of  the  latest  models 
(so  far  as  I  am  a  judge),  and  ornamented  with  French  devices  and  mottos." —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 

As  Bishop  Heber  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  India,  he  found  the  same  taste  as  in 
Calcutta,  for  European  articles  and  for  luxuries,  to  prevail  every  where  among  the  natives. 
Of  Benares,  he  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  But  what  surprised  me  still  more,  as  I  penetrated  further  into  it,  were  the  large,  lofty,  and  handsome 
dwelling-houses,  the  beauty  and  apparent  richness  of  the  goods  exposed  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  evident 
hum  of  business.  Benares  is  in  fact  a  very  industrious  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  a  very  holy  city.  It  is  the 
great  mart  where  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the 
eastern  provinces  centre ;  and  it  has  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  fine  woollen  manufactories  of  its 
own  ;  while  English  hardware,  swords,  shields,  and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and  Monghyr,  and  those  Euf 
ropean  luxuries  and  elegancies  which  are  daily  beco?ning  more  popular  in  India,  circulate  from  hence 
through  Bundlecund,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepaul,  and  other  tracts  which  are  removed  fiom  the  main  artery  of 
the  Ganges."  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  289.) 


*  Including  lace,  hosiery,  and  small  wares. 
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Proceeding  still  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  when  at  Nusseerabad, 
distant  above  1,000  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  bishop  continues  his  Journal  in  the  same 
strain ;  viz. 

"  European  articles  are,  at  Nusseerabad  *,  as  might  be  expected,  very  dear ;  the  shops  are  kept  by  a 
Greek  and  two  Parsees  from  Bombay :  they  had  in  their  list  all  the  usual  items  of  a  Calcutta  warehouse. 
English  cotton  cloths,  both  white  and  printed,  are  to  be  met  with  commonly  in  wear  among  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  may,  I  learned  to  my  surprise,  be  bought  best  and  cheapest,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, crockery,  writing-desks,  &c.,  at  Pallee,  a  large  town  and  celebrated  mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  several  days'  journey  west  of  Joudpoor,  where,  till  very  lately,  no  European  was  known  to 
have  penetrated."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  their  capacity,  and  even  anxious  desire  for  im- 
provement, the  bishop's  testimony  is  equally  clear  and  decided ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  the  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  statements :  — 

"  In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  9  established  by  the  Church  Missionary,  and  11  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Societies,  some 
very  unexpected  facts  have  occurred.  As  all  direct  attempts  to  convert  the  children  are  disclaimed,  the 
parents  send  them  without  scruple.  But  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  there  is  no  objection  made 
to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a  class-book;  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  do  not  urge  them 
to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste,  or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse  their  country's  gods,  they  readily 
consent  to  every  thing  else ;  and  not  only  Mussulmans,  but  Brahmins,  stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and 
listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest  and  pleasure,  while  the  scholars,  by  the  road  side,  are  reading  the 
stories  of  the  creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

"  Hearing  all  I  had  heard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  I  certainly  did  not  at  all 
expect  to  find  that  the  common  people  would,  not  only  without  objection,  but  with  the  greatest  thankful- 
ness, send  their  children  to  schools  on  Bell's  system  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages 
conferred  by  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  above  all,  by  a  knowledge  of  English.  There  are  now  in  Calcutta, 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  20  boys'  schools,  containing  60  to  120  each  ;  and  23  girls',  each  of  25  or  30." 
—  (Vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

"  In  the  same  holy  city  (Benares)  I  visited  another  p oUege,  founded  lately  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo  banker, 
and  intrusted  by  him  to  the  management  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  which,  besides  a  gramma- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  senior  boys  could  pass 
a  good  examination  in  English  grammar,  in  Hume"s  History  of  England,  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  the  principal  facts  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  most  of  them  writing  beauti- 
fully in  the  Persian,  and  very  tolerably  in  the  English  character,  and  excelling  most  boys  I  have  met  with 
in  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  their  arithmetic." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  388.) 

"  The  different  nations  which  I  have  seen  in  India,  (for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  India 
is  peopled  by  a  single  race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Guzerat, 
Bengal,  the  Dooab,  and  the  Deccan,  both  in  language,  manners,  and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  four 
nations  in  Europe,)  have,  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  vices  which  must  be  expected  to  at- 
tend on  arbitrary  government,  a  demoralising  and  absurd  religion,  and  (in  all  the  independent  states,  and 
in  some  of  the  districts  which  are  partially  subject  to  the  British)  a  laxity  of  law,  and  an  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  intestine  feuds  and  habits  of  plunder.  The  general  character,  however,  has  much  which 
is  extremely  pleasing  to  me  ;  they  are  brave,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  most  eager  after  knowledge  and 
improvement,  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  sciences  of  geometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  these  points  they  have  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  both 
from  the  want  of  models,  instruments,  and  elementary  instruction ;  the  indisposition,  or  rather  the  horror, 
entertained,  till  lately,  by  many  among  their  European  masters,  for  giving  them  instruction  of  any  kind ; 
and  now  from  the  real  difficulty  which  exists  of  translating  works  of  science  into  languages  which  have 
no  corresponding  terms."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  409.) 

Even  if  our  space  permitted,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  these  extracts.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  now  mentioned,  must,  we  think,  satisfy  every  one  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  Indian  society,  in  the  institution  of  castes  as  at  present  existing, 
or  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives,  to  hinder  them  from  advancing  in  the  career 
of  civilisation,  commerce,  and  wealth.  "  It  may  safely  be  asserted,"  says  Mr.  Ilamilton, 
"  that  with  so  vast  an  extent  of  fertile  soil,  peopled  by  so  many  millions  of  tractable  and 
industrious  inhabitants,  Hindostan  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with  any 
species  of  tropical  merchandise;  the  production,  in  fact,  being  only  limited  by  the 
demand." 

3.  Trade  with  India.  —  The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  commerce 
with  India  does  not  consist  in  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  purchase  our 
commodities,  but  in  the  difficulty  under  which  they  are  placed  of  furnishing  equivalents  for 
them.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  factitious  than  a  real  difficulty.  It  results  more  from 
the  discriminating  duties  laid  on  several  articles  of  Indian  produce,  than  from  their  being, 
in  any  respect,  unsuitable  for  our  markets.  Instead  of  admitting  all  the  articles  raised 
in  the  different  dependencies  of  the  empire  for  home  consumption  on  the  same  terms,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  those  raised  in  the  West  Indies.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  on  which  to  vin- 
dicate such  preference.  The  protection  which  every  just  government  is  bound  to  afford 
to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  cannot  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude under  which  they  happen  to  live.  And  as  no  one  denies  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal  are,  as  well  as  those  of  Demerara  or  Jamaica,  liege  subjects  of  the  British 
crown,  it  does  seem  quite  at  variance  with  every  fair  principle,  to  treat  them  worse  than 
the  West  Indians,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  their  produce  when  brought  to  our 
markets. 

The  following  Tables  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  with  India  since  the 
relaxation  of  the  monopoly  in  1814,  and  particularly  during  the  3  years  ending  with 
1832:  — 

*  Nusseerabad,  near  Ajmcrc,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rajcpoot  country. 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  between  Great  Britain  and  all  Places  Eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (excepting  China);  distinguishing  the  Private  Trade  from  that  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  each  Year,  i'lora  1814  to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  same  can  be  made  up. 


Years. 

Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  from  all  I'lares 
Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China), 
according  to  the  Prices  at  the  Ea!,t  India  Com- 
pany's Sales  in  the  respective  Years. 

Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  all  Places 
Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China), 
according  to  the  Ueclarations  of  the  Exporters. 

By  the  East 
India  Company. 

Private  Trade. 

Total  Imports. 

By  the  East 
India  Company. 

Private  Trade. 

Total  Exports. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
,1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18:J0 
1831 
1833" 

£ 

4,208,079 
3,016,556 
2,027,703 
2,323,630 
2,305,003 
1,932,401 
1,757,137 
1,743,733 
1,092,329 
1,587,078 
1,194,753 
1,462,692 
1,520,060 
1,612,480 
1,930,107 
1,593,442 
1,593,566 
1,434,372 
1,107,787 

£ 

4,435,196 
5,119,611 

4,402,082  ~ 

4,541,956 

6,901,144 

4,683,367 

4,201,389 

3,031,413 

2,621,334 

4,344,973 

4,410,347 

4,716,083 

5,210,866 

4,068,5:37 

5,135,073 

4,624,842 

4,085,505 

4,295,438 

5,229,311 

£ 

8,643,275 
8,136,167 
6,429,785 
6,865,586 
9,206,147 
6,615,768 
5,958,526 
4,775,146 
3,713,663 
5,932,051 
5,605,100 
6,178,775 
6,730,926 
5,681,017 
7,065,180 
6,218,284 
5,679,071 
5,729,810 
6,337,098 

£ 

826,558 
996,248 

638,382 
553,385 
760,508 
971,096 
887,619 
606,089 
458,550 
654,783 
598,553 
990,964 
805,610 
488,601 
434,586 
195,394 
146,480 
149,193 

£ 

1,048,132 
1,569,513 
1,955,909 
2,750,333 
3,018,779 
1,586,575 
2,066,815 
2,656,776 
2,838,354 
2,957,705 
2,841,795 
2,574,6b0 
2,480,588 
3,8:30,580 
3,979,072 
3,665,678 
3,891,917 
3.488,571 
3,601,093 

£ 

1,874,690 
2,565,761 
2,589,455 
3,388,715 
3,572,164 
2,347,083 
3,037,911 
3,544,395 
3,444,443 
3,416,255 
3,496,578 
3,173,213 
3,471,552 
4,636,190 
4,467,673 
4,100,264 
4,087.311 
3,635,051 
3,750,286 

An  Account  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(excepting  China),  distinguishing  between  those  made  by  the  East  India  Company  and  those  made  by 
private  Traders  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832. —  (From  Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess.  1833.) 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                     1 

East 

India 

Company. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 

India 

Company. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 

India 

Company. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

Aloes              -              -  lbs. 

51,065 

51,065 

. 

20,306 

20,305 

. 

31,684 

31,684 

Asafoctida           -          -    — 

. 

8,722 

8,722 

. 

892 

892 

. 

1.3,731 

13,731 

Benjamin         -              -    — 

. 

27,428 

27,428 

. 

83,879 

8.1,879 

. 

92,493 

92,493 

Borax           -            -      .    _ 

. 

172,642 

172,642 

. 

188,241 

188,241 

. 

150,<495 

160,295 

Cainphire,  unrefined    -    — 

. 

273,082 

273,682 

. 

106,979 

106,979 

. 

203,734 

203,734 

Canes,     viz.    rattans     (not 

ground)         -         -  numb. 

. 

2,414,.'562 

2,414,562 

. 

3,908,423 

3,908,423 

. 

3,922„3.65 

3,922.355 

CoHee      -           -            -  lbs. 

. 

7,025,799 

7,025,799 

. 

7,650,386 

7,666,386 

. 

10,407,837 

10,407,837 

Cotton    piece    goods,   white 

calicoes  and  muslins,   pes. 

171,223 

. 

171,223 

1,467 

15,900 

17,367 

. 

79,090 

79,090 

Cotton    piece     goods,    dyed 

cotton  &  grass  cloths,  pes. 

47,538 

205,025 

252,563 

32,107 

136,7.^1 

168,838 

11,126 

216,100 

227,226 

Nanquin  cloths             -    — 

675,581 

573,581 

, 

854,671 

864,671 

. 

196,807 

195,807 

Cardamoms           -        -  lbs. 

41,035 

41,0,15 

. 

72,800 

72,800 

. 

67,218 

67,218 

Cassia  buds         -            -    — 

86,758 

86,758 

. 

171,720 

171,720 

. 

75,173 

76,173 

Cassia  lignea            -      -    — 

831,296 

831,296 

. 

392,789 

392,789 

. 

996,368 

996,568 

Cinnamon         -             -    — 

449,056 

449,656 

. 

222,991 

222,991 

. 

25,738 

26,758 

Cloves            -           .      -    _ 

. 

3,198 

3,198 

. 

124,607 

124,607 

224,644 

224,644 

Cotton  wool          -          -    — 

620,.^33 

11,892,556 

12,512,889 

446,930 

25,366,643 

25,813,573 

2,586,4"l5 

32,633,089 

36,219,501 

Dye  &  hard!  ebony,      tons 
woods,  viz.  J  red  sanders. 

. 

l,3t)l 

1,301 

. 

111 

111 

70 

70 

14 

14 

. 

65 

65 

149 

149 

Elephants'  teeth         -    cwt. 
Galls        -           .         .      _ 

. 

1,602 

1,602 

. 

2,173 

2,173 

1,010 

1,010 

. 

^.'-ei 

1,561 

, 

1,031 

1,031 

. 

867 

807 

(iinger           -              -      — 

33 

1,234 

1,269 

. 

850 

850 

. 

2,509 

2,509 

Gum,  animi  and  copal,   lbs. 

55,051 

55,651 

190,274 

190,274 

> 

156,290 

155,290 

Arabic            -            -  cwt. 

. 

1,962 

1,962 

2,489 

2,489 

2,693 

2,093 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  and  cake 

. 

lac           -                -  lbs. 

485,269 

485,269 

, 

763,252 

755,262 

. 

469,379 

459,379 

Shell  lac  and  seed  lac    _ 

649,636 

649,636 

. 

1,146,128 

1,146,128 

. 

1,070,261 

1,070,201 

Stick  lac          -          -    _ 

37,595 

37,595 

. 

149,144 

149,144 

. 

319,373 

319,373 

Hemp            -              .  cwt. 

. 

14,130 

14,130 

. 

11,735 

11,736 

• 

64,940 

64,940 

Nutmegs             -            -  lbs. 

. 

45,059 

45,059 

. 

110,039 

110,039 

• 

223,426 

223,426 

Oil,  castor        -               -    — 

. 

441,276 

441,275 

, 

343,373 

343,373 

. 

257,387 

267,387 

Cocoa  nut           -       -  cwt. 

. 

6,484 

6,484 

. 

3,536 

3,335 

. 

10,060 

10,660 

of  mace  &  nutmegs,  Ibs.oz. 

. 

466,15 

466,15 

. 

651,14 

651,14 

. 

204,10 

264,10 

Olibanum            -         -    cwt. 

. 

4,181 

4,181 

. 

761 

761 

3,306 

3,300 

Pepper,  of  all  sorts        -   lbs. 

2,742,224 

2,742,224 

1,070,464 

5,067,776 

6,128,240 

. 

4,630,476 

4,030,475 

Hides,  untanned           -  cwt. 

. 

5,104 

6,104 

3,376 

3,376 

10,739 

10,739 

Indigo              -               -  lbs. 

2,154,341 

5,772,516 

7,926,857 

1,781,9"78 

5,223,268 

7,005,246 

1,731,898 

4,479.997 

6,211,895 

Mace           .            .       -    _ 

12,962 

12,962 

40,921 

40,921 

. 

72,022 

72,022 

Madder  root        -          -  cwt. 

. 

992 

992 

2,571 

2,571 

. 

334 

334 

Mother  o'pearl  shells,  rh.lbs. 

465,591 

465,691 

. 

510,492 

,  510,492 

721,527 

721,527 

Musk            -             -        -oz. 

3,320 

3,320 

. 

3,447 

3,447 

8,129 

8,129 

Rhubarb           -             -  lbs. 

. 

157,211 

157,211 

1 53,462 

133,462 

116,237 

115,2.37 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk,    cwt. 

• 

125,487 

125,487 

. 

133,887 

133,887 

. 

171,5';0 

171,560 

in  the  husk        -       -  bush. 

. 

21,948 

21,948 

. 

33,553 

33,553 

. 

19,744 

19,744 

Safflower           -          -  cwt. 

. 

2,170 

2,170 

2,456 

2,436 

. 

5,560 

5,566 

Sago           .            .       .     _ 

2,661 

2,661 

2,253 

2,253 

. 

3,377 

.3,577 

Saltpetre         -             -    — 

'44,928 

98,774 

143,702 

'28,8"l8 

141,904 

170,722 

-49,512 

180,026 

229,638 

Senna        -            -         .  lbs. 

176,593 

176,593 

200,990 

200,990 

464,917 

464,917 

Silk,  raw,  waste,  &  floss,  — 

1,020,963 

715,268 

1,736,231 

1,088,973 

636,677 

1,726,650 

.  727,r75 

1,087,644 

1,814,819 

Manufactured,  viz. 

Bandana  handkerchiefs 

and  romals       -  pieces 

68,524 

55,752 

124,276 

62,997 

121,401 

18438 

63,547 

148,340 

211,887 

Crape,  in  pieces        _ 

.513 

513 

932 

932 

Crape  shawls,  scarf,  and 

gown-pieces  and  hand- 
(           kerchieft         -  numb. 

. 

23,711 

23,711 

- 

17.740 

17,740 

- 

11,469 

11,469 

Taffaties,and  other  silks. 

in  pieces           -  pieces 
Soap               .             -     cwt. 

6,173 

2,356 

8,529 

4,282 

3,086 

7,368 

2,206 

2,319 

4,525 

11 

11 

1 

1 

Spirits,  viz.  arrack,  imp.gall. 

41,419 

41,419 

. 

7,911 

7,911 

. 

20,691 

20,591 

1  Sugar,  unrefined        -    cwt. 

118,358 

660,729 

779,087 

102,476 

647,972 

750,448 

56,060 

647,077 

703,137 

1^'"            -            -        -      - 

, 

14,574 

14,574 

. 

6,472 

5,472 

26,642 

26,642 

Tortoiseshell,  rough     -  lbs. 

. 

32,189 

.■52,189 

. 

30,902 

30,902 

39,004 

39,004 

Turmeric            -           -  _ 

. 

1,867,764 

1,867,764 

1,292,028 

1,292,028 

1,004,045 

1,004,045 

Vermilion                -      -   _ 

. 

10,923 

10,923 

1,926 

1,926 

jOther  articles         -  value  L. 

2,815 

206,020 

'208,836 

'   2,181 

201,279 

203,460 

208,719 

208,719 

Total  Value  of  Imports,    L. 

1,69.1,566 

4,ow..'in.'i 

.^,679,071' 1,434,.'572 

4,295,4381  5,729,810 

1,107,7871  6,229,311 

6,,3.'57,09^ 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Values  of  the  various  Articles  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China),  distinguishing  between  those  made 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  those  made  by  private  Traders,  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with 
1832.  —  (From  the  Pari,  taper.  No.  425.  Sess.  iSs3.) 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

Apothecary  wares 

Declared  value  L. 

10,588 

9,642 

20,230 

6,582 

6,169 

12,751 

6,967 

9,778 

16,745 

Apparel 

4,3.52 

28,224 

32,676 

1,895 

27,362 

29,257 

9,271 

23,477 

52,748 

Beer  and  ale               -    tuns 

. 

3,473 

3,473 

26 

3,144 

3,170 

4,737 

4,737 

Declared  value  /-. 

. 

71,364 

71,364 

390 

60,405 

60,795 

. 

87,606 

87,(;06 

Books,  printed             -    cwt. 

40 

"   703 

743 

6 

823 

829 

13 

1,032 

1,045 

Declared  value  L. 

1,143 

19,504 

20,617 

259 

23,016 

23,275 

237 

27,189 

27,426 

Brass            -              -    cwt. 

10 

232 

242 

5 

164 

169 

45 

124 

169 

Declared  value  L. 

90 

2,145 

2,235 

40 

1,244 

1,284 

393 

1,005 

1,398 

Cabinet  and  upholster j  wares 

Declared  value  L. 

• 

3,525 

•3,525 

2,019 

2,019 

47 

3,098 

3,145 

Carriages               -    number 

- 

133 

133 

137 

137 

- 

80 

SO 

Declared  value  L. 

. 

11,835 

11,835 

. 

9,.3S2 

9,382 

5,430 

5,430 

Coals            -                -    tons 

1,877 

2,166 

4,043 

2,013 

3,043 

5,056 

1,926' 

4,547 

6;473 

Declared  value  L. 

2,538 

1,053 

3,591 

2,314 

2,553 

4,869 

1,870 

3,898 

5,768 

Cochineal          -           -    lbs. 

. 

44,329 

44,329 

. 

34,676 

34,676 

29,588 

29,588 

Declared  value  L. 

- 

21,056 

21,056 

- 

13,870 

13,870 

- 

11,095 

11,095 

Colours  for  painters 

Declared  value  L. 

679 

14,434 

15,113 

891 

8,573 

9,464 

1,130 

11,951 

13,101 

Copper ,un wrought,  in  bricks 

and  pigs                 -    cwt. 

Declared  value  L. 

Wrought,    of      all 

sorts           -          -    cwt. 

. 

46,807 

46,807 

. 

49,359 

49,359 

2,639 

43,710 

'16,349 

- 

200,050 

200,050 

- 

204,936 

204,936 

11,180 

178,036 

189,216 

1,028 

43,1  S6 

44,214 

714 

35,216 

35,930 

243 

40,548 

40,791 

Declared  value  L. 

5,058 

195,098 

200,156 

.3,500 

153,554 

157,034 

1,232 

173,876 

175,108 

Cordage           -           -    cwt. 

441 

911 

1,.352 

1,405 

1,595 

3,000 

285 

5,751 

6,036 

Declared  value  L. 

1,101 

2,187 

3,288 

3,270 

3,645 

6,915 

602 

10,324 

11,126 

Cotton  manufactures  (Brit.) 

Calicoes,    &c.,    white  or 

plain            -         -    yards 

7,500 

37,555,687 

37,563,187 

10,410 

28,639,567 

28,649,977 

6,414 

34,077,810 

34,084,224 

Declared  value  L. 

240 

1,008,865 

1,009,105 

320 

726,386 

726,706 

268 

818,921 

819,189 

Ditto,   printed,    checked. 

stained,  or  dyed   -  yards 

2,600 

13,426,203 

13,428,803 

890 

13,971,220 

13,972,110 

. 

17,907,088 

17,907,088 

Declared  value  L. 

160 

535,951 

536,111 

71 

471,617 

471,688 

531,654 

531,654 

Muslins, ,  &c.,     white    or 

plain        -            -    yards 

5,917,969 

5,917,969 

- 

6,362,976 

6,362,976 

3,192,287 

5,192,287 

Declared  value  L. 

185,910 

185,940 

. 

179,652 

179,652 

- 

143,140 

14.-5,140 

Ditto,    printed,    checked. 

stained,  or  dyed   -  yards 

- 

166,271 

166,271 

597,473 

597,473 

384,562 

384,562 

Declared  value  L. 

7,562 

7,562 

22,579 

22,579 

- 

14,168 

14,168 

Hosiery,  and  small  wares 

Declared  value  L. 

149 

21,685 

21,835 

90 

19,280 

19,370 

23,242 

23,242 

Aggregate  value  of  British 

cotton  manufactures 

Declared  value  L. 

519 

1,760,003 

1,760,552 

481 

1,419,514 

1,419,995 

268 

1,531,125 

1,531,393 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn    -  lbs. 

38 

4,689,532 

4,689,570 

6,541,853 

6,541,853 

169 

4,295,258 

4,295,427 

Declared  value  L. 

1 

324,954 

524,955 

483,762 

483,762 

12 

309,719 

309,731 

Cotton  manufac  ures  (f^n.) 

square  yards- 

- 

.2,885 

2,885 

. 

7,806 

7,806 

value  L.. 

114 

114 

. 

1 

1 

991 

991 

Declared  value  L.. 

. 

258 

258 

. 

327 

327 

. 

991 

991 

Earthenware     of    all     sorts 

pieces 

42,000 

1,245,800 

1,287,800 

27,000 

1,253,525 

1,280,525 

6,900 

2,087,339 

2,094,259 

Declared  value  L 

429 

20,072 

20,501 

312 

17,209 

17,521 

82 

27,004 

27,086 

Glass     -    Declared  value  L. 

1,746 

102,870 

104,616 

2,354 

100,069 

102,423 

1,060 

100,087 

101,147 

Guns  and  pistols    -  number 

2,300 

1,400 

3,700 

1,420 

478 

1,898 

820 

8,219 

9,039 

Declared  value  L. 

4,284 

5,100 

9,384 

1,583 

3,640 

5,2  ii3 

1,416 

11,257 

12,673 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Declared  value  L. 

112 

25,367 

25,479 

20 

20,862 

20,882 

16 

29,343 

29,559 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

Declared  value  L. 

9,030 

72,013 

81,043 

10,352 

50,690 

61,042 

11,264 

71,025 

82,289 

Hats  of  all  sorts       -    dozens 

1,222 

2,232 

3,454 

980 

2,014 

2,994 

1,001 

2,791 

5,792 

Declared  value  L. 

1,847 

13,540 

15,387 

1,471 

9,376 

10,847 

1,604 

12,760 

14,364 

Iron,  bar  and  bolt       -    tons 

43 

12,290 

12,333 

93 

11,755 

11,848 

30 

17,400 

17,430 

Declared  value  L. 

376 

86,938 

87,314 

980 

79,258 

80,238 

272 

103,765 

104,037 

cast  and  wrought  cwt. 

5,980 

69,616 

75,596 

10,402 

75,987 

86,389 

2,495 

58,854 

"'•■'*^ 

Declared  value  L. 

7,311 

50,231 

57,572 

12,624 

50,628 

63,252 

2,740 

37,916 

40,656 

Lace  and  thread  of  gold  and 

silver           -            -    lbs. 

163 

557 

720 

96 

212 

308 

187 

474 

661 

Declared  value  L. 

1,455 

4,661 

6,116 

786 

1,677 

2,463 

1,465 

2,944 

4,409 

Lead  and  shot             -    tons 

31 

1,226 

1,260 

62 

1,280 

1,332 

61 

1,565 

1,626 

Declared  value  L. 

487 

16,507 

16,994 

719 

16,432 

17,151 

827 

18,986 

19,813 

Leather  and  saddlery 

Declared  value  L. 

1,345 

29,051 

30,396 

3,671 

18,367 

22,038 

1,505 

22,709 

24,214 

Linen  manufactures 

Declared  value  L. 

2,077 

21,211 

23,288 

1,611 

23,724 

25,335 

5,341 

43,715 

49,056 

Machinery    and    mill -work 
Declared  value  L. 

7,384 

21,10fi 

28,489 

3,092 

10,340 

13,432 

3,651 

11,523 

15,174 

Military    stores   not    other- 

wise described 

Declared  value  L. 

5,983 

494 

6,387 

1,081 

221 

1,302 

128 

115 

243 

Musical  instruments 

Declared  value  L. 

294 

12,060 

1^,354 

240 

8,954 

9,194 

252 

7,083 

7,337 

Opium          -               -    lbs. 

21,890 

21,890 

5,483 

5,483 

Declared  value  L. 

16,418 

16,418 

4,524 

4,524 

Ordnance,  of  brass  and  iron 

tons 

223 

116 

339 

224 

5 

229 

34 

23 

57 

Declared  value  L. 

8,140 

730 

8,870 

3,286 

140 

3,426 

816 

130 

946 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery 
and  watches 

Declared  value  L. 

10,025 

44,370 

54,395 

2,333 

38,208 

40,541 

. 

33,778 

33.778 

Provisions,  declared  value  L. 

7,889 

21,347 

29,236 

7,931 

16,151 

24,082 

10,992 

21,454 

32,446 

Quicksilver                    -    lbs. 

153,948 

153,948 

- 

95,702 

95,702 

36,743 

36,743 

Declared  value  L. 

14,112 

14,112 

- 

8,972 

8,972 

- 

3,521 

3,521 

Silk  manufactures 

Declared  value  L. 

9,873 

9,S73 

1,083 

8,015 

9,098 

^5 

25,159 

25,204 

Soap  and  candles        -    cwt. 

619 

866 

1,485 

405 

830 

1,235 

2 

1,344 

1,346 

Declared  value  L. 

1,815 

3,889 

5,734 

1,318 

3,657 

4,975 

4 

5,207 

5,211 

Spelter,  foreign           -    cwt. 

62,376 

62,376 

49,964 

49,964 

37,499 

37,499 

Declared  value  L. 

32,747 

32,747 

27,480 

27,480 

H'^ll 

21,093 
6,289 
2,362 

Spirits,  British        -    gallons 

3,632 

3,632 

6,001 

6,001 

- 

6,289 

Declared  value  L. 

1,780 

1 .780 

2,121 

2,121 

. 

2,362 

Spirits,  foreign       -    gallons 

99,453 

99,453 

128,174 

128,174 

298.58' 

208,581 
32.032 

Declared  value  L. 

12,072 

12,072 

19,310 

19.,310 

32,032 
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Exports  —  continued. 


ArUcles. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                     1 

East 
India 
Com  p. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

East 
India 
Comp. 

Private 
Urade. 

Total. 

Stationery,  declared  value  i. 

13,175 

33,064 

4fi,239 

20,663 

27,298 

47,961 

23,924 

26,252 

50,176 

Steel,  unwrought        -    cwt. 

10,881 

10,H81 

21,651 

21,651 

20 

14,446 

14,466 

Declared  -value  L. 

- 

11,153 

11,1.53 

- 

24,439 

24,439 

40 

15,106 

15,146 

Sugar,  refined             -    cwt. 

44 

853 

897 

763 

763 

31 

778 

809 

Declared  value  L. 

89 

1,890 

1,979 

. 

1,792 

1,792 

67 

1,951 

2,008 

Swords                   -    number 

1,700 

90 

1,790 

750 

161 

911 

1,150 

90 

1*240 

Declared  value  L. 

1,635 

140 

1,775 

484 

139 

623 

1,052 

101 

l,l.'x-5 

Tin,  unwrought         -    cwt. 

5 

5 

. 

41 

41 

6 

129 

1.55 

Dtclared  value  L. 

. 

15 

15 

. 

166 

165 

20 

495 

515 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,  and 

tin  plates   -  Dec.  val.  L. 

731 

10,1.-18 

10,869 

704 

8,.558 

9,262 

573 

6,822 

7,.'595 

Wines            -    Imp.  gallons 

1,332 

239,259 

240,,591 

116 

205,777 

206,893 

900 

338,535 

339,435 

Declared  value  /.. 

459 

104,945 

105,404 

51 

92,530 

92,581 

308 

149,949 

150,257 

Woollen  manufactures  (Br.) 

1 

Cloths  of  all  sorts   -  pieces 

0,029 

47,719 

53,748 

2,959 

51,712^ 

54.67  l.i 

3,507 

30,186 

33,693 

Declared  value  L. 

GO,,0G3 

211,171 

271,734 

31,470 

193,136 

226,606 

34,108 

141,365 

175,473 

Stuffs,  viz.  camlets, serges. 

&c.      -            -    ))ieces 

94 

20,118 

20,242 

251 

14,767 

15,018 

56 

18,909i 

]S,9G5i 

Declared  value  L. 

302 

49,1.^9 

49,431 

352 

40,7.07 

41,109 

84 

42,801 

42,885 

Otherwoollens.dec.val.i. 

4,127 

19,106 

23,233 

2,226 

11,497 

13,723 

3,609 

15,542 

19,161 

Aggregate  value  of  British 

woollens     -  Dec.  val.  L. 

64,992 

279,406 

344,398 

34,048 

247,390 

281,438 

37,801 

199,708 

237,509 

Woollen  manufactures   (fo- 

reign)                 -    pieces 

. 

2 

2 

. 

372 

372 

. 

483 

483 

value  L. 

40 

40 

. 

404 

404 

400 

400 

Declared  value  L. 

58 

58 

. 

3,.566 

3,566 

4,505 

4,505 

All  other  articles       - 
Total  value  of  exports  -  L. 

■  16,215 

147,218 

163,433 

14,661 

122,656 

137,317 

"■  8,709 

162,236 

170,945 
3,750,286 

195,394 

3,891,917  1  4,087,311 

146,480 

3,488,571 

3,635,051 

149,193 

3,661,093 

The  preference  in  favour  of  West  Indian  commodities  was  within  these  5  years  much 
greater  than  at  present ;  but  the  following  statement  shows  that  it  is  still  very  con- 
siderable :  — 

An  Account  of  Articles  imported  from  British  Possessions  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  which  a 
higher  Customs  Duty  is  charged  on  Import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  than  is  charged  on  the  same 
Articles  imported  from  British  Possessions  in  any  other  Parts  of  the  World:  showing,  in  Three 
parallel  Columns,  the  Different  Rates  and  the  Excess  of  Duty  on  each  Article ;  also,  the  Amount  of 
Duty  levied  on  each  of  these  Articles  in  the  Year  1832,  and  the  Quantity  on  which  the  same  was  ledcd. 


Articles. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged. 

Quantity  charged  with  Duty 
•'       in  the  Year  1832. 

Amount  of  Duty  received 
in  the  Vear"lS.-2.           | 

On  Import- 
ations from 
Brit.  Posses- 
sions within 
the  Limits  of 
the  E.  I.Co.'s 
Charter,  ex- 
cept the 
Mauritius. 

On  Importations 

from  other 

British  Possessions. 

Excess  of 
Duty  charged 
on  Import- 
ations within 
the  Limits 
of  the  E.  I. 
Co.'s  Charter. 

Imported 
from  British 

Possessions 

within  the 
Limits  of  the 

E.  I.Co.'s 
Charter. 

Imported 
from  other 
British  Pos- 
sessions, and 
charged  with 
a  lower  Kate 
of  Duty. 

On  Import- 
ations from 
British  Pos- 
sessions 
within  the 
Limits  of  the 
Company's 
Charter. 

On  Import- 
ations from 
other  British 
Possessions, 
and  charged 
with  a  lower 
Bate  of 
Duty. 

Coffee  - 

Sugar      - 
Spirits 
1  Tobacco  * 

M.  per  lb.  - ' 

32».  per  cwt. 
\bs.  per  gal. 
3«.  per  lb. 

6(/.  per  lb.,  if  the  pro- 
duce of  and  imported 
from  the  Mauritius 
or  any   British  pos- 
session in  America - 
24*.  per  cwt.,  if  do. 
9«.  per  gal. 
2«.  9,/.  per  lb. 

|-3</.  perlb. 

%s.  per  cwt. 
6s.  per  gal. 
3</.perrb. 

Lhs. 
1,953,744 

Cn-t.    qr.lb. 
79,608   2   5 

Lbs. 
20,996,837 

Cn-t.   qr.lb. 
4,.355,814  2  21 
3,513,250  gal. 

£.      *.  d. 

73,227  18  0 

127,373  13  6 

L.          s.  d. 
624,920  18  6 

5,226,977  12  6 
1,580,962  lo  0 

Under  the  new  regulations  as  to  residence  in  India  (see  post),  Englishmen  will 
be  allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  the  raising  of  sugar,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  employ  themselves  in  the  raising  of  indigo ;  but,  unless  the  duty  be  equal- 
ised, this  concession  will  be  of  little  importance,  at  least  in  so  far  as  respects  sugar. 
An  equalisation  i.s,  however,  imperiously  required,  as  well  in  justice  to  India  as 
in  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  British  public  ;  and  should  it  take  place, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of  sugar  in  India  will  be  very  greatly  extended,  and 
that  it  will  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  value. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  importation  of  coffee  from  India  are  as  objectionable  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Why  should  the  coffee  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  pay  3d.  per  lb.  more 
duty  than  that  of  the  Mauritius  ?  A  distinction  of  this  sort  is  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon sen.se,  and  an  insult  to  India.  Foreign  coffee  may  be  imported  from-  any  port  of 
British  India  at  9c?.  per  lb.  ;  but  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  port  it  pays  Is. 
Hence,  if  a  British  ship  take  on  board  coffee  at  Mocha,  Manilla,  or  Java,  she  is  obliged 
to  call  in  her  way  home  at  Bombay  or  Singapore ;  and  must  there  unload  and  then 
Reload  her  cargo  !  Such  a  regulation  requires  no  lengthened  commentary  ;  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  its  existence  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  nation. 

Besides  being  unfairly  assessed,  the  duties  on  several  most  important  articles  of  East 
India  produce  are  signally  oppressive  in  their  amount.  Arrack,  for  example,  which 
may  be  bought  in  bond  here  for  about  3s.  a  gallon,  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  15s.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  duty  is  perfectly  unproductive ;  its  only  effect  is  to 
exclude  a  valuable  article  from  the  market ;  to  deprive  the  public  of  a  gratification  they 

*  Quantity  of  tobacco  brought  from  tlie  East  too  trifling  to  deserve  mention. 
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might  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  government  of  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue.  The 
duty  on  pepper  is  also  most  extravagantly  high;  being  no  less  than  Is.  on  an  article  that 
sells  from  about  3c?.  to  4^d.  Considering  the  degree  in  which  the  demand  for  pepper  is 
checked  by  this  anti-consumption  impost,  we  believe  we  may  safely  affirm  that  its  reduc- 
tion to  3d.  or  4d.  would  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  revenue. 

However,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  a  very  material  deduction  has  been  made  from  the 
duties  charged  on  several  articles  of  East  India  produce  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  effects  of  which  these 
•reductions  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  may  speedily  lead  to  others.  The  following  ac- 
count will  no  doubt  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  reader  :  — 


Account  showing  the  Prices  in  Bond  in  London  of  the  difFerent  Articles  of  East  India  Produce,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1833 ;  the  present  Duty  on  such  Articles,  and  the  Rate  per  Cent,  of  the  Duty  on 
the  Price.     A  Column  is  added,  showing  the  Duties  in  1831  that  have  since  been  modified. 


Prices,  1st  of  November, 

Duties,  1st  of 

November, 

1833. 

Duty. 

Goods. 

1833. 

Per 

Rate  per  Cent. 

Duties,  1st  of 
January,  1831. 

From 

1            To 

From 

To 

L.     3.     d. 

i.    s.    d. 

s.    d.    'per 

L.  *.    d.     per 

Aloes 

2    0    0 

12    0    0 

cwt. 

0    2  lb. 

7 

46 

0     1     3  lb. 

Asafcetida 

1  10    0 

3    0    0 

6    0  cwt. 

10 

20 

4  13    4  cwt. 

Benjamin,  1st  sort 

"lO    0    o" 

40    0    0 
20    0    0 

— 

{.4    0    — 

1 

0-57 
2-7  V 

11    4    0    — 

3d    — 

4  10    0 

7  10    0 



J  - 

2-7 

45 

Barilla          -                   -                   " 

. 

5    0    0 

ton 

40    0  ton 

40 

Borax,  refined           .            .            - 

4    0    0 

4    5    0 

cwt. 

10    0  cwt. 

12 

12-5 

2  16    0    - 

unrefined 

4    0    0 

4    9    0 

— 

4    0- 

4-5 

5 

18    0    — 

Camphor 

Cardamons,  Ceylon 
Malabar 

'  0   1   e' 

0    3    6 

7    5    0 
0    1    8 
0    3    9 

lb. 

10    — 
1     0    lb. 
1     0    — 

e'o 

26 

0-7 
66 
30 

0    9    4    — 
0    2    0    lb. 
0    2    0- 

Cassia  buds        -               •                ■ 

- 

4    0    0 

cwt. 

10    — 

- 

140 

lignea 
Cinnamon 
Cloves,  Bourbon 

Amboyna 
Cocculus  Indicus 

3    6    0 

4    5    0 

0    6    — 

65 

86 

0    4    6 
0    1    0 
0     1     3 

0    9     6 
0     1     2 
0    1    6 

lb. 

0    6    — 
2    0- 
2    0- 

5 
170 
133 

200 
160 

0  15    0 

. 

cwt. 

2    6- 

1860 

Cochineal 

0     X     0 

0     1    3 

lb. 

0    2    — 

13 

16 

0    0    4    — 

Coffee,  Mocha 

3  10    0 

6    6    0 

cwt.j 

0    9    lb. 

66 

120 

other  sorts 

2  10    0 

3    0    0 

from  Brit,  ports 

140 

168 

Cotton,  Bengal 

Madras 

0    0    6 
0    0    6i 
0    0    6J 

0    0    7 
0    0    8 

lb. 

0    4  cwt. 

0-5 
0-4 

0-6 

0-7 

Sural        -           •            " 

0    0    7 

-   i 

0-5 

0-6 

Cubebs            -                 ■                   ■ 

2  15    0 

?    5    0 

cwt. 

0    6   lb. 

80 

100 

0    2    0    — 

Dragon's  blood 
Ebony  wood 

Galls        -                   -                -        - 

5  10    0 

25    0    0 

4    0  cwt. 

0-8 

3-7 

9    6    8  cwt. 

6  10    U 

7  10    0 

ton 

3    0  ton 

2 

2-3 

0  15   0  ton 

3  1(1    0 

4    5     0 

C-vt 

2    0  cwt. 

2 

3 

0    5    0  cwt. 

Gamboge 

Ginger,  Bengal        -                -         • 

Gum  ammoniac 

9    0    0 

IS    0    0 

4    0- 

1-1 

2-2 

9    6    8    — 

1  15    0 

2  10    0 
6    0    0 

1  18    0 
5    0    0 

10    0    0 

5 

U    0    — 
6    0- 
6    0    — 

29 
6 
3 

31 
12 

5 

0  11     6    - 
7    0    0- 
2  16    0    - 

Arabic            -               -          " 

2  10    0 

2  15    0 



6    0- 

11 

12 

Gum  lac,  lac  dye  fine  DI.       - 
other  sorts 

0    1     6 
0    0    9 

0    2    3 
0     1    3 

lb. 

6    0- 
6    0- 

2-2 
4 

...J 

5  per  cent. 

shell  lac 

6    5    0 

7  15    0 

cwt. 

6    0    — 

3-7 

4-7 

20       _ 

Hemp           -                  - 

Hides,  bufTalo  and  ox  |  ^"^^          I 

Indigo,  3ne       - 

good  and  middling 

ordinary 
Mace 

- 

23    0    0 

ton 

1    8  ton 

0-3 

.  free 

0    0    5 
0    0    5 

0    0    9^ 
0    0    5 

lb. 

2    4  cwt. 
1     2    _ 

2.5 
2-5 

5 
4 

0    6    9 

0    8    6 



?- 

3 

3-7 

0    4    3 

0    6    6 



J.    0    3   lb. 

4 

6 

0    3    6 

0    4    0 



S- 

6-2 

7 

0    4    0 

0    6    6 



3    6- 

53 

87 

Mother-o'.pearl  shells,  Bombay     - 
Manilla 

1    5    0 
3  15    0 

2    0    0 
4    0    0 

cwt. 

_ 

\    5  per  cent. 

5 

Musk 

0  15    0 

18    0 

oz. 

0    6  oz. 

1-7 

3-3 

0    5    0  oz. 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nux  vomica          -             - 

4    0    0 

14    0    0 

cwt. 

6    0  cwt. 

2 

7;5 

9    6    8  cwt. 

0    3    6 

0    6    6 

11). 

2    6    lb. 

38 

0  15    0 

- 

cwt. 

2    6    — 

. 

1860 

Oil  of  aniseed 

0    0    64 

oz. 

1     4    - 

- 

15 

0    4    0   lb. 

0    0    Ci 

0    0    7 



1     4    - 

14 

15 

0  16    0    — 

cinnamon 

0    5    6 

- 



1     4    — 

- 

1-3 

0  16    0    — 

0    0    9 

0    0  10 



14    0    - 

105 

116 

1  12    0    - 

mace        -               -                - 

0    0    2 

0    0    4 



1     4    - 

25 

50 

2    0    0- 

nutmegs 
Olibanum        -                - 

0    0  10 

0    1     3 



1     4    — 

6-7 

10 

2    0    0    — 

2    0    0 

3  15    0 

cwt. 

6    0  cwt. 

8 

15 

2    0    0  cwt. 

Pepper,  black 
white 

0    0    3| 

0    0    4.^ 

lb. 

1     0    lb. 

266 

320 

0    0    4 

0    0    9 

— 

1     0    - 

133 

300 

Khubarb,  common 

0    1   10' 

0    2    41 

— 

1     0    _ 

43 

54-1 
28) 

0    2    6  lb. 

fine  Dutch,  trimmed    - 

0    3    6 

0    5    0 

— 

1     0    - 

20 

Rice  from  British  possessions 

0  12    0 

1    0    0 

cwt. 

1     0  cwt. 

5 

8 

Spirits,  arrack 
Safflower 

0    3    0 

gal. 

15    0  gal. 

500 

5    5    0 

'  8  10    o" 

cwt. 

1     oSwt. 

0-6 

1 

0    2    6  cwt. 

Sago,  common       -    .. 

pearl            ... 
Sal  ammoniac          -              -        • 

0  10    0 

10    — 

- 

10 

0  15    0 

2    0    0 



10    — 

2-5 

6-7 

0  10   0  cwt. 

3    0    0 

- 



10    — 

1-7 

18    0    — 

Saltpetre 
Sapan  wood 
Saunders'  wood,  red 

1  15    0 

2    0    0 



0    6- 

l"2 

1-4 

8    0    0 

17    0    0 

ton 

1    0  ton 

0-3 

0-6 

0  15    0  ton 

13    0    0 

16    0    0 

— 

1    0    _ 

0-3 

0-4 

0  12    0    _ 

Seeds,  aniseed,  star 

3    5    0 

. 

cwt. 

5    0  cwt. 

. 

7-5 

1  10    0  cwt. 

Silk,  Bengal  and  China 

0  16    0 

13    0 

lb. 

0    1    lb. 

0-35 

0-45 

Sugar,  Bengal,  white 

1    4    0 

1  11    0 

cwt. 

32    0  cwt. 

103 

133 

yellow    - 

1    1    0 

1     3     0 



32    0    _     ^ 

139 

152 

Mauritius,  yellow    . 
brown 

1    6    0 

1   M    0 



24    0    _ 

70 

92 

1    2    0 

1     6    0 



24    0    _ 

92 

109 

Teeth,  elephants' 

Teirajaponica 

Tortoise  shell        ... 

19    0    0 

28    0    0 



20    0    — 

3-5 

6-2 

3  15    0 

4    0    0 



10     — 

1-2 

1-3 

0    3    Ocwt. 

1  10    0 

2  15    0 

lb. 

0    1   lb. 

0-1 

0-3 

0    0    6   lb. 

Turmeric,  Bengal 

0  16    0 

0  18    0 

cwt.  7 

- 

13 

15 

Java 

1    0    0 

1     3    0 

-   *> 

2    4  cwt. 

10 

11-4 

China 

1     0    0 

1     5    0 

-  S 

from  Brit,  ports 

9 

11-4 

Vormilion         -                   -              - 

0    2  10 

lb. 

0    6    lb. 

- 

17-2 

0    1    0  — 

N.  B.  —  We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  Table  to  Mr.  Begbie,  secretary  to  the  East  India  Asso 
ciatioii. 
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There  is  another  grievance  affecting  the  East  India  trade,  which  calls  loudly  for 
redress.  Goods  from  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  where  except  the  East  Indies, 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  warehousing  port  to  another  without  payment  of  the  duties. 
But  with  East  India  goods  a  different  rule  has  been  established.  There  are  only  about 
a  dozen  ports  in  the  empire  in  which  East  India  goods  may  be  received  and  warehoused; 
and  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  these  goods  to  any  other  place,  not  privi- 
leged to  receive  India  goods,  the  whole  duties  have  to  be  paid ;  so  that  if  a  merchant 
found  it  expedient  to  ship  1,000Z.  worth  of  pepper  from  I^ondon,  Hull,  or  any  other 
privileged  port,  to  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Aberdeen,  or  any  non-privileged  port,  he  would, 
before  he  could  make  such  shipment,  have  to  advance  about  4,000Z.  of  duty  !  This  is  a 
most  oppressive  regulation.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  any  good  rejison  for  pro- 
hibiting East  India  goods  from  being  removed,  under  bond,  from  one  port  to  another 
where  other  goods  are  allowed  to  be  bonded.  Many  considerable  advantages  would 
result  from  permitting  this  to  be  done.  It  would  distribute  East  India  goods  more 
equally  over  the  country  ;  and  country  dealers  would  be  able  to  lay  in  and  keep  up  suffi- 
cient stocks  with  a  far  less  outlay  of  capital  than  at  present.  Such  a  measure,  coupled, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  duties,  would  materially  extend  the 
comforts  of  all  classes  at  home. 

4.    Colonisation  of  India.  —  Hitherto  very  considerable  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Europeans  establishing  themselves  in  India,  and  particularly  of  their  acquir- 
ing Or  holding  land.      This  policy  was  dictated  by  various  considerations ;  partly  by  a 
wish  to  prevent  the  extrusion  of  the  natives  from  the  soil,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
be  eagerly  bought  up  by  Europeans,  and  partly  by  the  fear  lest  the  latter,  when  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  released  from  any  effectual  control,  should  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  get  embroiled  with  them.      Now,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  India  that  but  little  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  these  circumstances  ;  that  the  few  Europeans  established   in  it  as  indigo 
planters,  &c.  have  contributed  very  materially  to  its  improvement ;  and  that  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  the  English  population,  and  their  permanent  settlement  in  the  country, 
are  at  once  the  most  likely  means  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  and 
of  widening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  our  ascendancy.     If  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  the  duration  of  our  power  in  India  must  depend  on  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  unless 
we  take  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  soil,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  be 
attached  to  us  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  common  interests  and  sympathies.      In  this 
respect  we  ought  to  imitate  the  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Lacedemonian  or  Athenian 
policy.      Quid  aliud  exitio  LacedcBmoniis  Atheniensibus  fuit,   quanquam  aitnis  pollerent, 
nisi  quod  victis  pro  alienigenis  arcebant?     Looking,   however,  at  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  India,  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the  nature  of  the   climate,  and  other  similar 
circumstances,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  become  the  resort  of  any 
considerable  number  of  English  settlers ;  at  least  of  such  a  number  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient, within  any  reasonable  period,  to  form  any  thing  like  a  powerful  native  English 
interest.      But  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  it  promises  to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous.     "  We  need  not,   I  imagine,"  says  the   present   Governor- General   of  India, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  "  use  any  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
advantageous  for  India  to  borrow  largely  in  arts  and  knowledge  from  England.      The 
legislature  has  expressly  declared  the- truth  ;  its  acknowledgment  has  been  implied  in  the 
daily  acts  and  professions  of  government,  and  in  all  the  efforts  of  humane  individuals  and 
societies  for  the  education  of  the  people.      Nor  will  it,  I  conceive,  be  doubted,  that  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  its  application  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life,  must  be 
comparatively   tardy,  unless  we  add  to  precept   the   example  of  Europeans,   mingling 
familiarly  with   the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  profession,  and  practically  demon- 
strating, by  daily  recurring  evidence,  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  principles  we  desire 
i   to  inculcate,  and  of  the  plans  we  seek  to  have  adopted.      It  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
j  plain,  that  independently  of  their  influencing  the  native  community  in  this  way,  various 
'   and  important  national  advantages  will  result  from  there  being  a  considerable  body  of 
our  countrymen,  and  their  descendants,  settled  in  the  country.      To  question  it,  is  to 
deny  the  superiority  which  has  gained  us  the  dominion  of  India :   it  is  to  doubt  whether 
!  national  character  has  any  effect  on  national  wealth,  strength,  and  good  government :   it 
I  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  all  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  our  situation :   it  is  to  hold  as 
j  nothing  community  of  language,  sentiment  and  interest,  between  the  government  and 
the  governed :   it  is  to  disregard  the  evidence  afforded  by  every  corner  of  the  globe  in 
I  which  the  British  flag  is  hoisted :   it  is  to  tell  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers,  that 
I  the  habits  of  a  people  go  for  nothing  in  creating  a  market,  and  that  enterprise,  skill,  and 
j  capital,  and  the  credit  which  creates  capital,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  production  of  com- 
I  modities." 

I      The  existing  regulations  as  to  the  residence  of  Englishmen  in  India  are  embodied  in 
j  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.   c.  85.,  and  are  as  follows :  — 
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Authority  for  his  Majesty's  Subjects  to  reside  in  certain  Parts  of  India.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
natural-born  subjects  of  his  Majesty  to  proceed  by  sea  to  any  port  or  place  having  a  Custom-house  estab. 
lishment  within  the  same,  and  to  reside  thereat,  or  to  proceed  to  reside  in  or  pass  through  any  part  of 
such  of  the  said  territories  as  were  under  the  government  of  the  said  Company  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1800,  and  in  any  part  of  the  countries  ceded  by  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  of  the  province  of  Cuttack' 
and  of  the  settlements  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  without  any  hcence  whatever ;  provided  that  all  subl 
jects  of  his  Majesty  not  natives  of  the  said  territories  shall,  on  their  arrival  in  any  part  of  the  same  from 
any  port  or  place  not  within  said  territories,  make  known  in  writing  their  names,  places  of  destination 
and  objects  of  pursuit  in  India,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  or  other  officer  authorised  for  that  pur- 
pose at  such  port  or  place  as  aforesaid.  —  §  81. 

Subjects  of  his  Majesty  not  to  reside  in  certain  Parts  of  India  without  Licence.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  subject  of  his  Majesty,  except  the  servants  of  the  said  Company  and  others  now  lawfully  autho- 
rised to  reside  in  the  said  territories,  to  enter  the  same  by  land,  or  to  proceed  to  or  reside  in  such  parts  of 
the  said  territories  as  are  not  herein-before  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  without  licence  first  obtained  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  control,  or  the  court  of  directors,  or  the  governor-general,  or  a 
governor  of  any  of  the  said  presidencies  :  provided,  that  no  licence  given  to  any  natural-born  subject  of 
his  Majesty  to  reside  in  parts  of  the  territories  not  open  to  all  such  subjects  shall  be  determined  or  revoked 
unless  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  some  express  clause  of  revocation  or  determination  in  such  hcence 
contained.  —  §  82. 

The  Governor-General  with  previous  Consent  of  Directors,  may  declare  other  Places  open.  —  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor-general  in  council,  with  the  previous  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  court 
of  directors,  to  declare  any  place  or  places  whatever  within  the  said  territories  open  to  all  his  Majesty's 
natural-born  subjects,  and  it  shall  be  thenceforth  lawful  for  any  of  his  Majesty  s  natural-born  subjects  to 
proceed  to,  or  reside  In,  or  pass  through  any  place  or  places  declared  open  without  any  licence  whatever. 
—  j  83. 

Laws  against  illicit  Residence  to  be  made.  —  The  governor-general  shall  and  is  required  to  make  laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  the  illicit  entrance  into  or  residence  in  the 
said  territories  of  persons  not  authorised  to  enter  or  reside  therein. —  \  84. 

Laws  and  Regulations  to  be  made  for  Protection  of  Natives.  —  And  whereas  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  said  territories  will  render  it  necessary  to  provide  against  any 
mischiefs  or  dangers  that  may  arise  therefrom,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  governor-general  shall  and  is  re- 
quired, by  laws  or  regulations,  to  provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  of 
the  said  territories  from  insult  and  outrage  in  their  persons,  religions,  or  opinions.  —  ^  85. 

Lands  within  the  Indian  Territories  may  be  purchased.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  natural-born  sub- 
ject of  his  Majesty  authorised  to  reside  in  the  said  territories  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  or  any  right, 
interest,  or  profit  in  or  out  of  lands,  for  any  term  of  years,  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the  said  territories  as 
he  shall  be  so  authorised  to  reside  in  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  governor-general  in  council  from  enabling,  by  any  laws  or  regulations,  or  otherwise,  any  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty  to  acquire  or  hold  any  lands,  or  rights,  interests,  or  profits  in  or  out  of  lands,  in  any 
part  of  the  said  territories,  and  for  any  estates  or  terms  whatever.  —  ^  86. 

No  Disabilities  in  respect  of  Religion,  Colour,  or  Place  of  Birth.  —  No  native  of  the  said  territories, 
nor  any  natural-born  subject  of  his  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place 
of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment  under 
the  said  company.  —  \  87. 

IV.  East  Indies,  (Extent,  Population,  Military  Force,  Revenue,  etc.  or  British). 

I.  Extent,  Population,  §*c.  of  British  Dominions  in  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Tributary  and 
Independent  States.  —  We  copy  the  follow^ing  Table  from  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's Gazetteer.  It  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  only,  inasmuch 
as  no  means  exist  of  coming  at  correct  conclusions ;  but  the  talents  of  the  writer,  and 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it 
can  be  made  with  the  present  imperfect  means  of  information. 

Table  of  ths  iTelative  Area  and  Population  of  the  Modern  States  of  Hindostan. 


I 


■ 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares             -                               .               .               - 
Additions  in  Hindostan  since  A.  D.  1765           -              -               «•           - 
Gurwal,  Kuraoon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna 

Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency           .           -           -           . 

Under  the  Madras  Presidency        -           -           -       '     ■• 

Under  the  Bombay  Presidency         ..... 

Territories  in  the  Deccan,  &c.   acquired  sjnce  181.5,  consisting  of  the 

Peishwa's  dominions,  &c.,  and  since  mostly  attached  to  the  Bombay 

Presidency       ..----- 

Total  under  the  British  government         >           .           -           . 
British  Allies  and  Tributaries. 
The  Nizam           .-..--- 

The  Nagpoor  Raja           .               .               .               -                - 

The  KingofOude                ...                 .               .           - 

The  Guicowar            -               -               -               -               -               -        - 

Kotah,  6,500;  Boondee,  2,500;  Bopaul,  5,000      -           -            ,             . 

The  Mysore  Raja 

The  Satara  Raja               -               .               »               .                 -               - 
Travancore,  6,000;  Cochin,  2,000       .               .               -               .            - 
Under  the  Rajas  of  Joudi)Our,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bicancere,  Jesselmere, 
and  other  Rajpoot  chiefs,  Holcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch, 
Bhurtpoor,  Macherry,  and  numerous  other  petty  chiefs,  Seiks,  Gonds, 
Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  all  comprehended   within  the  line  of 
British  protection               ..__-. 

Total  under  the  British  government  and  its  allies 

British 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

162,000 

148,000 

18,000 

39,000,000 

18,000,000 

500,000 

328,000 
154,000 
11,000 

60.000 

57,-500,000 
15,000,000 
2,500,000 

8,000,000 

553,000 

96,000 
70,000 
20,000 
18,000 
14,000 
27,000 
14,000 
8,000 

283,000 

^83,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,103,003 

123,000,000 
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Table  of  the  relative  Area  and  Population  —  continued. 


Brought  up 
Independent  States. 
The  Nepaul  Raja    ....... 

The  Lahore  Raja  (Rwnjeet  Singh)       .              .              _              .           . 
The  Ameers  of  Sinde                -               -               -               -               -        - 

The  dominions  of  Sindia                   ..... 

The  Cabul  sovereign  east  of  the  Indus                  .              -              -       - 

Grand  total  of  Hi ndostan                  .... 

British 
Square  Miles. 

Population. 

1,103,000 

53,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 

123,000,000 

^    2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
],0<i0,000 

1,280,000 

134,000,000 

India  beyond  the  Ganges.  —  British  Acquisitions  in  1824  and  1825. 


Countries  south  of  Rangoon,  consisting  of  half  the  province  of  Martaban, 

and  the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Mergui  Isles 
The  province  of  Arracan        .                   .                   .                   _                - 
Countries  from  which  the  Burmese  have  been  expelled,  consisting  of 
Assam  and  the  adjacent  petty  states,  occupying  a  space  of  about 

Total           -■' 

British 
Square  Miles. 

Poi)ulalion. 

12,000 
11,000 

54,000 

51,000 
100,000 

150,000 

77,000 

301,000 

In  1805,  according  to  official  returns  transmitted,  the  total  number  of  British-born 
subjects  in  Hindostan  was  31,000.  Of  these,  22,000  were  in  the  army  as  officers  and 
privates ;  the  civil  officers  of  government  of  all  descriptions  were  about  2,000 ;  the  free 
merchants  and  mariners  who  resided  in  India  under  covenant,  about  5,000 ;  the  officers 
and  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  justice,  300;  the  remaining  1,700  consisted  of  adven- 
turers who  had  smuggled  themselves  out  in  various  capacities.  Since  the  date  above 
mentioned,  no  detailed  reports  have  been  published  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
even  now  the  total  number  of  British  subjects  in  Hindostan  does  not  exceed  40,000 ; 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  commercial  intercourse  having,  contrary  to  expect- 
ation, added  very  few  to  the  previous  number. 

The  army  required  for  the  protection  of  these  extensive  provinces,  and  for  the  retaining 
them  under  due  subordination,  althougli  it  presents  a  formidable  grand  total,  probably 
does  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  maintained  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns  and 
their  functionaries,  when  their  empire  was  in  its  zenith  ;  yet,  even  under  the  ablest  of  the 
emperors,  commotions  in  some  quarter  of  their  ill-subdued  territories  were  unceasing. 
The  British  system  in  India  has  always  been  to  keep  the  troops  in  a  constant  state 
of  preparation  for  war ;  but  never  to  enter  into  unprovoked  hostilities,  or  engage  in  any 
contests  except  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  principle  of  self-defence.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Russian,  the  British  military  force  is  probably  the  largest 
standing  army  in  the  world.  In  1796,  it  amounted  to  55,000.  In  1830,  the  latest 
period  for  which  we  have  a  detailed  statement,  it  consisted  of  infantry  170,062,  cavalry 
19,539,  artillery  17,385,  engineers  1,084,  with  pioneers,  invalids,  &c.,  making  a  grand 
I  total  of  223,476  men.  Of  these,  187,068  were  natives,  and  37,376  Europeans;  the 
I  latter  being  divided  between  the  King's  and  the  Company's  services  in  the  proportion  ot 
20,292  to  the  former,  and  17,084  to  the  latter.  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of 
j  the  Indian  army  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  9,461,953/.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  remarking,  that  the  war  department  in  Prussia,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
efficient  armies  in  Europe,  cost,  in  1829,  22,165,000  rix-dollars,  or  3,324,000/.,  being 
little  more  than  the  third  of  the  cost  of  the  British  Indian  army  !  Recently,  however, 
very  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  economise  in  this  department.  The  army  has 
been  reduced  to  about  190,000  men,  and  some  of.  the  former  allowances  have  been 
discontinued. 

A  good  deal  of  rather  conflicting  evidence  was  given  before  the  late  select  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Indian  army.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  superior,  in 
respect  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  to  any  native  army  ever  organised  in  India.  But 
many  very  intelligent  officers  doubt  whether  it  could  make  any  effectual  opposition  to 
i  European  troops,  to  whom,  generally  speaking,  the  sepoys  are  inferior  both  in  physical 
strength  and  moral  energy.  Some  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think  that  the  Indian  army 
has  recently  been  a  good  deal  deteriorated. 

The  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostan  under  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
government,  promulgated  through  its  political  agents.  Commencing  from  the  great 
stations  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmeer  is  one  corps ;  another  at  Neemutch ; 
a  third  at  Mow;  all  supplied  from  the  Bengal  army.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
Gujerat  subsidiary  forces,  the  field  corps  at  Mulligaum,  and  the  Poonah  division,  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  the  Bombay  army.  The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  force 
in  the  southern  Mahratta'  country  ;  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  subsidiariesj  composed 
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of  Madras  troops ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  Bengal  establishment,  forming  the 
Nerbudda  and  Saugur  divisions,  from  whence  the  cordon  terminates  in  Bundelcund. 
Such  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of  course,  to  temporary  modifications,  and  occasional 
change  in  the  selection  of  stations.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  35  miles 
broad  on  each  side  of  Aseerghur,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  communication  through 
the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 

In  direct  and  authoritative  control,  the  dominion  of  the  British  government  extends 
much  further  than  that  possessed  by  any  prior  dynasty,  whether  Patan  or  Mogul ;  yet 
the  latter,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  persecution,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  history  proves  that  the  commotions  which  agitated  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies  chiefly  arose  from  their  own  internal  dissensions  and  national 
disputes.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  prior  conquerors  ever  employed  disciplined 
corps  of  their  own  countrymen  in  defence  of  their  own  sovereignty,  although  they  had 
to  contend  with  one  very  numerous  tribe —  the  Hindoo ;  while  the  British,  more  advan- 
tageously situated,  have  two  to  put  in  motion  against  each  other,  and  in  process  of  time 
may  raise  up  a  third.  Each  foreign  invader  certainly  favoured  his  own  countrymen ; 
but  it  was  by  bestowing  on  them  places  and  high  appointments,  which  excited  envy, 
without  essentially  strengthening  his  domination.  Besides,  therefore,  total  abstinence 
from  persecution,  the  British  government,  in  a  powerful  corps  entirely  European,  and 
totally  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  colour,  language,  and  manners,  possesses  a 
solidity  and  consistence  much  beyond  any  of  the  prior  Mohammedan  dynasties.  — 
(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  656 — 659.) 

2.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  East  India  Company.  —  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  of  India  is  at  present,  and  has  always  been,  derived  from  the  soil.  The  land 
has  been  held  by  its  immediate  cultivators  generally  in  small  portions,  with  a  perpetual 
and  transferable  title ;  but  they  have  been  under  the  obligation  of  making  an  annual 
payment  to  government  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  farms,  which  might 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  which  has,  in  almost 
all  cases,  been  so  large,  as  seldom  to  leave  the  cultivators  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 
Under  the  Mohammedan  government,  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  was  divided  into 
equal  or  nearly  equal  shares,  between  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  and  the  government. 
We  regret  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  British  government  has  made  any  material 
deductions  from  this  enormous  assessment.  Its  oppressiveness,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  has  prevented  our  ascendancy  in  India ;  and  the  comparative  tranquillity  and  good 
order  we  have  introduced,  from  having  the  beneficial  effects  that  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  cultivators  throughout  Hindostan  are  proverbially  poor ;  and  till  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  they  are  at  present  subject  to  be  effectually  reduced,  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  wretched.  They  are  commonly  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  buy  their 
seed  and  carry  on  their  operations,  at  a  high  interest,  on  a  species  of  mortgage  over  the 
ensuing  crop.  Their  only  object  is  to  get  subsistence  —  to  be  able  to  exist  in  the  same 
obscure  poverty  as  their  forefathers.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  they  are  satisfied.  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  whose  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  India  is  so  deservedly  high,  mentions 
that  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each  ryot,  or  cultivator,  in  Bengal  is  commonly 
about  6  acres,  and  rarely  amounts  to  24 ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  abstraction  of 
half  the  produce  raised  on  such  patches  can  leave  their  occupiers  nothing  inore  than 
the  barest  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Indeed,  Mr.  Colebrooke  tells 
us  that  the  condition  of  ryots  subject  to  this  tax  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  a  hired 
labourer,  who  receives  the  miserable  pittance  of  2  annas,  or  about  3  pence,  a  day  of 
wages. 

Besides  the  land  revenue  *,  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  In  India  from  the  mono- 
polies of  salt  and  opium,  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  land  and  sea  customs,  post-office, 
&c.  Of  these  monopolies,  the  first  is,  in  all  respects,  decidedly  the  most  objectionable. 
Few  things,  indeed,  would  do  more  to  promote  the  improvement  of  India,  than  the  total 
abolition  of  this  monopoly.  An  open  trade  in  salt,  with  moderate  duties,  would,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public,  and  of  a  large 
increase  of  revenue  to  government.  The  opium  monopoly,  though  less  objectionable 
than  the  last,  is,  notwithstanding,  very  oppressive.  It  interferes  with  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  opium  being  obliged  to  sell 
their  produce  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Company's  agents.  It  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  waste  the  reader's  time,  by  pointing  out  in  detail  the  mischievous  effects 
of  such  a  system ;  they  are  too  obvious  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one.  The 
produce  of  these  and  the  other  branches  of  Indian  taxation  is  specified  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  official  accounts. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  land  revenue  of  India,  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  is  assessed,  and  its 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  we  beg  to  refer -to  Mr.  Rickards's  work  on  India.  The 
various  important  and  difficult  questions  with  respect  to  Indian  taxation  are  there  treated  with  great 
learning  and  sagacity,  and  placed  in  the  most  luminous  point  of  view.  jl 
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Account  of  the  Territorial  Revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  1827-28. 


Description. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Penang 

Ma- 
lacca. 

Singa- 

Saint 
Helena. 

London 

Total. 

"Land  rent 

Liquors  (nett) 

Opium  (monopoly) 

Tobacco  (do.) 

Salt  (partial  monopoly)    - 

Farms  and  licences  (nett) 

Mint 

Post-office 

Stamps 

Bank,  Madras  (nett) 

Customs  — sea 

inland      - 
do.  unspecified 
Sundries 

Revenue 
General    board,    (repay- 

ment  by) 
Marine  (pilotage) 
Judicial   (fines  and  fees) 

Total  civil  revenue    - 
Military  (repayments)      - 
Buildings  (do.) 

Total  receipts 
Interest 

Gross  revenue  and  re- 
ceipts 
Nett  surplus  revenue  over 
expenditure 

£ 

485,422 
2,051,620 

2,389,600 

38,139 
91,833 
327,709 

'  831,734 
308,355 

3,519,745 
257,638 

85,482 

346,192 

56,252 

4,3J2 

32,043 

56,*261 

9,162 

126,859 

439,870 

"  392,355 

£ 

1,965,093 

19,936 
225,(^0 

5,440 
12,581 

5,161 

65,698 
109,209 
219,784 

£ 

21,893 

■      - 

£ 

4,881 

£ 

18,559 

£ 

1,064 

-      - 

2,216 

\      '_ 

£ 
I      I 

£ 

13,784,032 

743,060 

2,051,620 

85,482 

%lh5,rB  1 

281,968 

47,911 

136,460 

389,131 

9,162 

194,773 

549,079 

1,051,518 

700,7  lO 

14,777,209 

38,486 
106,287 

5,326,191 

7,802 
13,845 

2,628,555 

18,383 
17,890 

21,893 

3,617 

367 

5,039 

4,881 

18,559 

3,346 

-  -  22,780,6341 

-  -           3,617 

-  -         65,038 

-  -        143,113 

14,921,982 

5,347,8.j8 

2,664,828 

30,916 
373 
49 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398 

-      - 

22,99.',402 
373 
49 

14,921,982 

5,347,838 

2,664,828 

31,338 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398 

-      -  ^22,992,821  1 

14,921,982 
1,479,273 

5,347,838 

2,664,828 

31,338 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398 

-      -  22,992,821 

Account  of  the  Territorial  Charges  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  1827-28. 


Description. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Penang. 

Ma- 
lacca. 

Singa- 
pore. 

Saint 
Helena. 

London. 

Total. 

Land  rent  (collection, 

pensions,  &c.) 
Liquors  (charges  of  coll 
Opium      (cost     and 

charges) 
Tobacco        (do.) 
Salt                (do.)      - 
Farms  and  licences  (c 
Mint  (charges  on) 
Post-office  (do.) 
Stamps         (do.) 
Bank  (charges  not  spe 
Customs— sea  (charges 

of  collection) 
inland         (do.)   - 
general  unspecified 
Sundries 

Charge  under  revenue 
board      ... 

Charges  under  gene- 
ral do.     - 

Charges  under  marine 
do. 

Charges  under  judicial 
do. 

Gross  amount  of  civil 

charges 
Do.  military  do. 
Buildings  both   civil 

and  military  do. 

Charge  in  India 
Interest  on  debt 
Unspecified 
Gross  charge     - 
Nett  charge,  or  excess 

of  expenditure  over 

revenue 

£ 

1,608,480 
ectionnots 

658,254 

'803,322 

harges  of  cc 

51,786 

89,075 

81,690 

cified.) 

'l26,808 
140,849 

£ 

pecified.) 

31,843 
74,419 
)llection  n 
20,406 
29,339 
9,437 

23,445 

28,587 

363,854 

£ 

642,551 

ot  specifie 
3,637 
18,848 

14,867 

3,037 

25,605 

136.944 

£ 

3,000 

d")    " 

£ 

500 

£ 
1,500 

£ 

£ 

£ 
2,958,708 

658,254 

31,843 

882,741 

75,829 
137,262 
91,127 

38,312 
31,624 
152,413 
641,647 

3,565,264 

1,102,824 

117;745 

1,150,394 

1,284,007 

353,659 

18,781 

371,751 

845,489 
474,781 
212,862 
305,446 

3,000 

100,014 

6,000 

12,000 

500 
12,825 
1,000 
2,000 

1,500 
36,637 

3,000 
,6,000 

46,808 

•      - 

5,699,760 

2,127,548 

359,388 

1,847,591 

5,936,227 
5,245,737 

:548,492 

2,028,198 
3,897,520 

81,877 

1,838,578 
2,051,810 

163,088 

121,014 
49,255 

4,833 

16,325 
8,030 

1,186 

47,137 
11,341 

4,606 

46,808 
75,172 

1,989 

-      - 

10,034,287 
11,338,865 

786,071 

11,730,456 
1,712,253 

6,007,595  4,033,476 
179,025        27,230 

175,102 
2,024 

25,541 

63,084 

123,969 

2,060,141 

22,159,223: 
1,920,532 
2,060,141 

13,442,709 

6,186,620 
838,782 

4,060,706 
1,395,881 

177,126 
145,788 

25,541 
20,660 

63,084 
44,525 

123,96t 
120,571 

2,060,141 
2,060,141 

26,139,896 
3,147.975 

I  The  territorial  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  East  India  Company  have,  for  a  length- 
I  ened  period,  equalled  those  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.  At  present  they  are 
I  greater  than  those  of  either  Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior  only  to  those  of  Great 
1  Britain  and  France !  Still,  however,  the  Company's  financial  situation  is  the  very 
I  reverse  of  prosperous.  Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  expenditure  appears,  in 
I  most  instances,  to  have  been  still  larger ;  and  at  this  moment  their  debts  exceed 
'  60,000,000^,  I     The  Cpmpeny  have  given  the  following  statement  of  their  affairs,  which 
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is  applicable,  as  respects  India,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1831 ;  and  as  respects  England,  to  th 
1st  of  May,  1832:  — 


Total  territorial  and  political  debts  abroad  and  at  home 
Ditto,  credits,  ditto  .  -  .  - 

Balance  deficient  in  the  territorial  and  political  branch 
Total  commercial  debts  abroad  and  at  home 
Ditto,  credits,  ditto  .  -  -  - 

Balance  in  favour  in  the  commercial  branch 

Balance  deficient       -  -        ,      *   ,,      .  -."ui. 

Add  the  amount  of  the  Company's  home  bond  debt    - 


-  £  1,928,494 

-  21,647,149 


£ 

61,197,782 
29,579,523 


31,618,259 


19,718,655 


11,899,604 
3,.>42,854 


15,442,458 


Total  balance  deficient,  including  the  home  bond  debt  .  -  - 

Of  the  credits  placed  to  account  of  the  Company,  arrears  of  revenue,  &c.  form  an  im-  ^ 
portant  item ;  but  of  these  it  is  most  probable  a  considerable  portion  will  never  be  real- ' 
ised.  In  a  statement  laid  by  the  East  India  Company  before  parliament,  and  printed 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  (p.  511.)>  intended  to  represent  the  situation  of  the 
Company's  affairs  on  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  their  assets  were  said  to  exceed  their  debts 
and  liabilities  by  about  3,000,000Z.  The  wide  difference  between  that  account  and  the 
one  o-iven  above,  is  principally  owing  to  the  Company  having  struck  out  of  the  latter  a 
sum 'of  10,870,000/.  expended  by  them  on  account  of  fortifications,  buildings,  &c.  erected 
in  India,  which  they  took  credit  for  in  the  former. 

The  statement  now  given  renders  it  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  recent  arrangements 
with  the  Company  have  been  quite  as  beneficial  to  it  as,  we  doubt  not,  they  will  prove 
to  the  public.  All  the  territorial  and  other  property  made  over  to  the  Crown  will  cer- 
tainly be  far  short  of  meeting  the  claims  upon  it. 

The  following  account  shows  the  balance  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  our 
Indian  dominions,  from  1809-10  to  1830-31  :  — 

An  Arfountof  the  Total  annual  Revenues  and  Charges  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  under  the 
E^st  IndL  Compan^^^  from  1809-10  to  1830-31 :  showing  also  the  Nett  Charge  of  Bencoolen  Prince  of 
Spris land  and  St  Helena;  the  Interest  paid  on  account  of  Debts  in  India;  and  the  Amount  of 
yerrttoriafcharges  paid  in  England.  -  (Abstracted  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  No.  22.  Sess.  1830,  and  No. 
306.  Sess.  1833.) 


1809-10 
1810-11 
1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
Estimate 
1830-31 


Total  Gross 

Revenues  of 

India.    . 


£ 

16,464,391 
16,679,198 
16,605,6.16 
16,459,774 
17,228,711 
17,231,191 
17,168,195 
18,010,135 
18,305,265 
19,392,002 
19,172,506 
21,292,036 


Total 

Charges  in 

India. 


£ 

13,775,577 
13,909,983 
13,220,967 
13,659,429 
13,617,725 
14,182,454 
15,081,587 
15,129,839 
15,844,9&t 
17,558,615 
17,040,848 
17,520,612 
2i;753;27l!l7,555,668 
23,120,93418,083,482 
21,2.38,623,18,902,511 
20,705,152  20,410,929 
21,096,960  22,346,365 
23,327,753  21,424,894 
22,818,184  21,778,431 


22,692,711 
21,662,310 


■  22,366,g 


19,298,622 
18,300,715 

18,075,428 


Nett 
Charge  of 
Bencoolen, 
Prince  of 

Wales 
Island,  and 
St.  Helena. 


203,361 
199,663 
168,288 
201,349 
209,957 
204,250 
225,558 
205,372 
219,793 
210,224 
142,049 
220,043 
207,816 
154,761 
257,276 
279,277 
214,285 
207,973 
272,014 
250,794 
213,304 

86,014 


£ 

2,159,019 
2,196,691 
1,457,077 
1,491,870 
1,537,434 
1,-502,217 
1,584,157 
1,719,470 
1,753,018 
1,665,928 
1,940,327 
1,902,58.5 
1,932,835 
1,694,731 
1,652,449 
1,460,433 
1,575,941 
1,749,068 
1,958,313 
2,121,165 
2,007,693 

2,211,869 


Territorial  Charges  paid  in  England. 


Cost  of 
Political 
Stores. 


Other  Terri 
torial  Pay- 
ments 
chargeable 

on  the 

Revenue. 

( Pensions, 

&c.) 


£ 

190,128 
217,703 
154, 
193,784 

64,257 
129,873 

81,903 
194,374 

81,941 
130,162 
265,055 
228,058 
202,735 
204,147 
395,276 
414,181 
740,728 
1,111,792 
805,016 
449,603 
293,873 

138,430 


£ 

867,097 
901,688 

1,184,976 
1,148,156 
1,064,223 
1,199,952 
1,071,176 
1,094,701 
1,150,378 
1,150,391 
1,072,106 
1,175,149 
1,354,960 
758,590 
1,166,078 
1,076,504 
1,318,102 
1,255,125 
1,517,802 
1,454,867 
1,335,135 


1,057,225 
1,119,391 
1,077,768 
1,378,768 
1,212,413 
1,194,596 
1,281,885 
1,265,550 
1,176,642 
1,280,540 
l,415,4'i6 
1,.S00,164 
1,377,884 
1,,559,107 
1,153,866 
1,580,259 
1,817,232 
2,429,894 
2,060,141 
1,967,405 
1,748,740 
1,473,565 


General  Result. 


Surplus 
Revenue. 


681,516 


651,182 
147,677 


348,632 

679,068 

1,528,853 


520,020 


Surplus 
Charge. 


£ 

730,791 
736,530 

271,634 


1,004,992 

310,096 

689,152 

1,323,.3()5 

1,466,164 


727,479 
3,025,746 
4,8.56,8.)7 
2.484,076 
3,'250,715 
945,275 
608,142 


However  much  this  account  of  the  financial  concerns  of  our  Eastern  empire  may  be  at| 
variance  with  the  exaggerated  ideas  entertained  respecting  it,  as  well  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  as  by  foreigners,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of, 
any  one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the  subject.  It  is  due,  indeed  to  the  directors,  to 
state  that  though  they  have  occasionally  acted  on  erroneous  principles,  they  have  always 
exerted  themselves  to  enforce  economy  in  every  branch  of  their  expenditure,  and  to  im- 
pose and  collect  their  revenues  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner.  But  though  they  have 
succeeded  in  repressing  many  abuses,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  should  ever  | 
rtSy  succeed  in  roSting  them  out.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  strange-  sent  o 
India,  conscious  that  they  are  armed  with  all  the  strength  of  government,  placed  under 
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no  real  responsibility,  exempted  from  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion,  feaiing  no 
exposure  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  anxious  only  to  accumulate  a  fortune, 
should  not  occasionally  abuse  their  authority?  or  that  they  should  manage  the  compli- 
cated and  difficult  affairs  of  a  vast  empire,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  of  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  habits,  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant,  with  that  prudence,  economy, 
and  vigilance,  without  which  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  any  great  surplus  revenue  could 
ever  be  realised? 

EBONY  (Ger.  Ebenholz ;  Du.  Ehhenhout ;  Fr.  Ehene ;  It.  Ebano ;  Rus.  Eheno- 
woederewo ;  Lat.  Ebenus),  a  species  of  wood  brought  principally  from  the  East,  It  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  of  great  durability,  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  on 
tliat  account  used  in  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  work.  There  are  many  species  of  ebony. 
The  best  is  that  which  is  jet  black,  free  from  veins  and  rind,  very  compact,  astringent, 
and  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  This  species,  (denominated  by  botanists  Diosjiyrus 
Ebenus),  is  found  principally  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon.  The  centre 
only  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  valuable.  In  1826,  2,002,783  lbs.  of  ebony,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  9,01 7  A  7s.  6-rfd.  were  exported  from  the  Mauritius.  Besides  the  black, 
there  are  red,  green,  and  yellow  ebonies ;  but  the  latter  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the 
former.  Cabinet-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  pear-tree  and  other  woods 
dyed  black,  in  the  place  of  genuine  ebony ;  these,  however,  want  its  polish  and  lustre, 
though  they  hold  glue  better.  The  price  of  ebony  varies,  in  the  London  market,  from 
51.  to  20/.  a  ton.      The  quantities  imported  are  but  inconsiderable. 

EEL  {Anguilla  muratna  of  Linnaeus),  a  fish,  the  appearance  of  which  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of  Europe, 
frequenting  not  only  rivers  but  stagnant  pools.  Eels  are,  in  many  places,  extremely 
abundant,  particularly  in  Holland  and  Jutland.  Several  ponds  are  appropriated  in 
England  to  the  raising  of  eels;  and  considerable  numbers  are  taken  in  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  eels  used  in  England  are  furnished 
by  Holland.  Indeed,  very  few  except  Dutch  eels  are  ever  seen  in  London  ;  and  even 
Hampton  and  Richmond  are  principally  supplied  by  them.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
two  Dutch  companies,  who  employ  in  it  several  small  vessels,  by  means  of  which  the 
market  is  regularly  and  amply  provided  for.  A  cargo  of  eels  is  supposed  to  average 
from  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  weight,  and  is  charged  with  a  duty  on  importation  of 
13Z.  Is.  3(i.  In  1832,  this  duty  produced  940/.  10s.,  showing  that  72  cargoes  had  been 
imported  that  year.  — (^Report  on  Channel  Fisheries,  p.  93.  &c.) 

EGGS  (Fr.  CEufs ;  Lat.  Ova),  are  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  described.  They 
differ  in  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.  according  to  the  different  species  of  birds  that  lay  them. 
The  eggs  of  hens  are  those  most  commonly  used  as  food ;  and  form  an  article  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Vast  quantities  are  brought 
from  the  country  to  London  and  other  great  towns.  Since  the  peace  they  have  also 
been  very  largely  imported  from  the  Continent.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  trade  in 
eggs  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  our  commerce  with  France,  and  affords  constant 
employment  for  a  number  of  small  vessels ! 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Eggs  imported  since  182fi,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought, 
and  the  Revenue  accruing  thereon. 


Countries  from  which  imported. 

1826. 

1827.      i       1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Germany                  -            - 

United  Netherlands 

France 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,! 

and  Ulan,  produce  (duty  free)      -  ' 
Isles  of  Guenvsev,  Jersey,  Aldemey,' 

and  Man,  produce  (foreign) 
All  other  places 

Total  of  the  importations  into  the") 
United  Kingdom           .               -J 

Amount  of  duty  receired 

Rate  of  duty  charged 

number. 

7,200 

2,524,110 

59,507,899 

718,086 

493,985 

9,047 

Number.    \    Number. 

9,020     - 

3,088,698:     5,447,280 

63,109,618|  60,043,026 

456,8021        609,930 

220,674         348,447 

1,220             5,090 

Number. 

80 

6,749,759 

56,370,479 

671,435 

373,419 
500 

Number. 

.■5,600 

4,626,748 

.  48,026,006 

705,760 

281,654 

400 

Number. 

7,557,146 

50,401,506 

732,998 

505,798 

240 

Number. 

3,120 

5,7.-4,960 

55,651,243 

655,229 

546,065 
1,200 

63,260,627 

66,886,132J   66,453,773 

64,165,472 

53,644,168^   59,197,688'  62,591,817 

L.      s.  dJ       L.     s.  dJ       L.     s.  d. 
21,726  10  2  23,071    4  1  i22,920  8   5 

L.     J.    d. 

22,189  2  10 

L.      *.  d.       L.      t.  d.       L.      s.  d. 
18,505  14  8  20,372  15  9  21,537    2  0 

lOd.  per  120  during  the  whole  period.                                               | 

It  appears  from  this  official  statement,  that  the  eggs  imported  from  France  amount  to 
about  55,000,000  a  year ;  and  supposing  them  to  cost,  at  an  average,  Ad.  a  dozen,  it 
follows  that  the  people  of  the  metropolis  and  Brighton  (for  it  is  into  them  that  they  are 
almost  all  imported)  pay  the  French  about  76,388Z.  a  year  for  eggs;  and  supposing 
that  the  freight,  importers'  and  retailers'  profit,  duty,  &c.  raise  their  price  to  the  con- 
sumer to  10c?.  a  dozen,  their  total  cost  will  be  190,972/. 

EJOO.     See  Gomuti. 

ELEMI,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Amyris  elemifera,  a  tree  growing  in  different  parts 
of  America,  Turkey,  &c.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  dry  weather,  the  juice 
being  left  to  thicken  in  the  sun.      It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  semi-transparent ;  at 
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552  ELEPHANTS'  TEETH.— ELSINEUR. 

first  softish,  but  it  hardens  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  warm.  Its  smell, 
which  is,  at  first,  strong  and  fragrant,  gradually  diminishes.  It  used  to  be  imported  in 
long  roundish  cakes,  wrapped  in  flag  leaves,  but  it  is  now  usually  imported  in  mats  and 
chests.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH.     See  Ivory. 

ELM  (  Ulmus),  a  forest  tree  common  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  It  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  lives  to  a  great  age  :  its  trunk  is  often  rugged 
and  crooked,  and  it  is  of  slow  growth.  The  colour  of  the  heart- wood  of  elm  is  generally 
darker  than  that  of  oak,  and  of  a  redder  brown.  The  sap-wood  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  white,  with  pores  inclined  to  red.  It  is  in  general  porous,  and  cross-grained, 
sometimes  coarse-grained,  and  has  no  larger  septa.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour.  It  twists 
and  warps  much  in  drying,  and  shrinks  very  much  both  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is 
difficult  to  work,  but  is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of  bolts  and  nails  better 
than  any  other  timber.  In  Scotland,  chairs  and  other  articles  of  household  furniture 
are  frequently  made  of  elm  wood ;  but  in  England,  where  the  wood  is  inferior,  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coffins,  casks,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.  It  is  appropriated 
to  these  purposes  because  of  its  great  durability  in  water,  which  also  occasions  its  ex- 
tensive use  as  piles  and  planking  for  wet  foundations.  The  naves  of  wheels  are  fre- 
quently made  of  elm  ;  those  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  drays  of  London  are  made  of  oak, 
which  supports  a  heavier  weight,  but  does  not  hold  the  spokes  so  firmly.  Elm  is  said  to 
bear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large  tree.  —  (  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentri/y 
pp.  201—203.  &c.) 

ELSINEUR,  OR  HELSINGOR,  a  town  in  Zealand,  about  22  miles  north  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  lat.  56"^  2'  17"  N.,  Ion.  12^  38'  2''E.  Population  about  7,000.  Adjacent 
to  Elsineur  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the 
Sound.  All  merchant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  are  obliged,  under  the  reserv- 
ations mentioned  below,  to  salute  Cronborg  Castle  by  lowering  their  sails  when  abreast 
of  the  same ;  and  no  ship,  imless  she  belong  to  Sweden,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound 
without  clearing  out  at  Elsineur,  and  paying  toll,  according  to  the  provisions  in  the 
treaties  to  that  effect  negotiated  with  Denmark  by  the  different  European  powers.  The 
first  treaty  with  England  having  reference  to  this  subject  is  dated  in  1450.  The  Sound 
duties  had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Hanse  Towns  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  construct  light- 
houses, landmarks,  &c.  along  the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The 
duties  have  since  been  varied  at  different  periods.  Ships  of  war  are  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  duties.  Most  maritime  nations  have  consuls  resident  at  Elsineur.  The 
following  plan  of  the  Sound  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  Chart,  compiled  from  Danish 
authorities.  —  (  See  opposite  page. ) 

0)-dinance  respecting  lowering  in  the  Sound.  —  This  ceremony  being  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
in  unfavourable  weather,  his  Danish  Majesty  issued,  in  1829,  the  following  ordinance  :  — 

1.  All  ships  sailing  through  the  Sound,  whether  they  come  from  the  north  or  south,  must  salute 
Cronborg  Castle,  by  lowering  their  sails  so  soon  as  the  northernmost  church  in  Elsineur  begins  to  be  con- 
cealed behind  the  castle.  The  lowering  must  not  commence  before  the  church  goes  in  behind  the  castle, 
and  must  continue  till  the  church  opens  itself  without  the  castle  again,  or  for  the  full  space  of  5  minutes. 
Every  person  neglecting  this  duty  must  expect  to  be  compelled,  by  cannon-shot,  to  the  same,  and  to  be 
fined  for  contumacy. 

N.  B.  —  When  a  ship  lowers  her  sails  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  marks,  and  keeps  them  lowered  5 
minutes,  tkough  not  come  out  of  the  marks,  it  is  considered  sufficient. 

2.  The  sails  to  be  lowered  are  as  follow:  —  Ships  carrying  top-gallant  sails,  standing  or  flying,  must 
lower  the  toivgallant  sails  entirely  down  on  the  cap:  ships  having  only  one  top-gallant  sail,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fore-to}>sail,  they  must  be  lowered  half-mast  down  :  ships  having  no  top-gallant  sails  must 
lower  both  the  tojj-sails  on  half-mast:  all  other  ships,  be  they  galliots,  smacks,  ketches,  brigantines,  or  of 
what  denomination  soever,  carrying  only  flying  top-sails,  must  lower  the  top-sails  entirely  down  ;  but 
those  having  no  standing  or  flying  top-sails,  or  which  have  all  their  reefs  in  their  toi)-sails,  are  exempt 
from  lowering. 

3.  When  ships  cruize  through  the  Sound  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  when  (with  a  scant  wind  or  small 
breeze)  the  current  is  so  strong  against  them  that  it  would  set  them  astern,  if  they  lowered  their  sails, 
then  it  shall  be  made  known  to  them,  by  hoisting  the  colours  at  the  castle^  that  no  salute  is  required,  and 
that  they  may  make  the  best  of  their  ivay  without  striking  their  sails. 

4.  When  any  vessel  has  been  fired  at,  then  the  master  or  mate,  with  two  of  the  ship's  crew,  must  go  on 
shore,  and  make  declaration,  on  oath,  before  the  Court  of  Inquest,  why  they  have  not  lowered  in  the  time 
or  in  the  manner  prescribed.  If  it  be  deposed  that  lowering  was  performed  in  due  time  and  manner,  then 
the  master  will  be  free  from  paying  for  the  shot  fired  at  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  then  pay  for  each 
shot  fired  at  him  from  the  castle,  SrixdoUars  20  stivers  current ;  and  1  ducat  for  each  shot  from  the  guard- 
ship's  boat  when  in  pursuit  of  the  ship.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  should  sail  away  without  acquitting  him- 
self, when  it  is  proved  who  the  master  or  ship  was,  the  fine  will  be  demanded  of  the  person  who  clears 
him  at  the  Custom-house. 

In  stormy  weather,  when  a  ship  cannot  come  to  anchor  in  Elsineur  roads  without  danger,  or  if  she  be 
leaky,  or  going  to  repair  or  deliver ;  in  such  cases,  going  to  Copenhagen  is  not  considered  a  fraud.  But  it 
is  in  all  cases  indispensable  that  the  ship's  papers  should  be  sent  to  Elsineur  as  soon  as  possible,  that  she 
may  be  cleared. 

References  to  Plan.  —  A,  Castle  and  light  of  Cronborg ;  B,  Elsineur ;  C,  Helsingborg  in  Sweden  i 
P,  the  bank  called  the  Lappen  ;  E,  the  bank  called  the  Disken.    The  soundings  are  in  fathoms. 


ELSINEUR. 
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Pilotage,  i^c  — When  ships  come  into  Elsineur  roads,  or  lie  wind-bound  near  the  Lappen,  watermen 
come  on  board  to  inquire  if  the  master  will  be  carried  ashore  to  clear  ;  and  m  rough  weather  it  is  always 
best  to  make  use  of  their  services,  their  boats  being  generally  very  safe.  The  Danish  authorities  nave 
published  a  Table  of  rates,  being  the  highest  charge  that  can  be  made  by  the  boatmen  upon  such  occasions ; 
but  captains  may  bargain  with  them  for  as  much  less  as  they  please.  Most  ships  passing  the  Sound  take 
on  board  pilots,  the  signal  for  one  being  a  flag  at  the  fore- topmast-head.  Those  bound  for  the  liaitic 
take  a  pilot  at  Elsineur,  who  either  carries  the  ship  to  Copenhagen,  or  Dragoe,  a  small  town  on  the  soutn- 
east  extremity  of  the  island  of  Amack,  where  she  is  clear  of  the  grounds.  Those  leaving  the  Baltic  take 
a  pilot  from  Dragoe,  who  carries  the  ship  to  Elsineur.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  is  tresh  from  then., 
and  S.E  ,  it  is  impossible  for  a  ship  bound  for  Copenhagen  or  the  Baltic  to  double  the  point  <  f  tronborg; 
and  in  that  case  an  Elsineur  pilot  is  sometimes  employed  to  moor  the  ship  in  the  channel  towards  Kuu 
Point  on  the  Swedish  shore,  in  lat.  56°  18'  3"  N.,  Ion.  12^  26'  E.  This  contingency  is,  however,  less  likely 
to  happen  in  future,  as  we  understand  the  Danish  government  have  recently  hired  a  steam  tug  tor  tne 
special  purpose  of  bringing  ships,  in  adverse  weather,  round  Cronborg  Point.  1  he  pilots  are  regularly 
licensed,  so  that,  by  employing  them,  the  captain's  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  Iheir  charges  are  nxea 
by  authority,  and  depend  on  the  ship's  draught  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  tantt  applicable  to 
pilots  taken  on  board  at  Elsineur  to  carry  ships  to  Dragoe,  Copenhagen,  or  Kull  Point,  with  the  sums 
I  both  in  silver  and  in  Rigsbank  paper  dollars. 
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Pilotage  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  Septerr.ber. 


Ships  drawing  Water. 

Dragoe. 

Copen 

tiagen. 

Kull  Point.        1 

Silver. 

Paper. 

Silver. 

Paper. 

SUver. 

Paper.    | 

Feet. 

R.b.  dr. 

ach. 

R.b.  dr.     sell. 

R.b.  dr 

seh. 

R.b.  dr.     seh. 

R.b.  dr. 

sch. 

R.h.  dr. 

seh. 

Under   -   -       « 
Between   -    8  and  9 

11 

78 

12     18 

9 

10 

5 

Tl 

5 

89 

13 

16 

13     56 

10 

6 

10     36 

6 

63 

6 

83 

11 

50 

14     94 

11 

2 

11     35 

7 

53 

7 

76 

10   11 

15 

81 

16     36 

11 

94 

12     34 

8 

44 

8 

69 

17 

22 

17     74 

12 

91 

13     55 

9 

9 

63 

12    13 

18 

56 

19     16 

13 

87 

14     32 

10 

25 

10 

56 

13    14 

19 

9(J 

20     54 

14 

83 

15     31 

11 

16 

11 

50 

21 

28 

21     92 

15 

78 

16    30 

12 

7 

12 

43 

15    16 

22 

62 

23     34 

16 

75 

17    29 

12 

93 

13 

36 

16    17 

24 

65 

25     43 

18 

56 

19    16 

13 

84 

14 

30 

17    18 

26 

68 

27     52 

20 

37 

21     2 

15 

44 

15 

90 

18    19 

28 

71 

29     61 

22 

19 

22    86 

17 

3 

17 

54 

19   20 

30 

74 

31     72 

24 

0 

24    72 

18 

69 

19 

19 

20   21 

32 

77 

33     80 

25 

77 

26    58 

20 

19 

20 

80 

34 

80 

35    89 

27 

59 

28    46 

74 

22 

43 

22  -  23 

36 

83  1   38     1 

29 

40 

30    32 

23 

34 

24 

28 

Pilotage  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  March. 

Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull  Point.        1 

Silver. 

Paper.' 

Silver. 

Paper. 

Silver. 

Paper.   | 

Fcei. 

RM.  dr.     sch. 

R.b.  dr.     sch. 

R.b.dr.     sch. 

R.b.  dr.     seh. 

R.b.  dr. 

seh. 

R.b.  dr. 

sch. 

Ur.der   -    •       8 

14     92 

15     40 

11    35 

11     70 

7 

53 

7 

76 

Between   -    8  and  9 

16     75 

17     30 

12    61 

13      2 

8 

73 

9 

3 

9-10 

18    56 

19    16 

13    88 

14     64 

9 

92 

10 

26 

10  —  11 

20    37 

21      2 

15     19 

15     64 

11 

16 

n 

50 

11  _  12 

22     19 

22    86 

16     47 

17 

12 

36 

12 

75 

12-  13 

24 

24     72 

17    73 

18    30 

13 

55 

14 

13  —  14 

25    77 

26     58 

19     4 

10    62 

14 

75 

15 

24 

14  —  15 

27    59 

28     46 

20    29 

20     90 

15 

95 

16 

48 

15-  16 

29    40 

30     32 

21     57 

22     26 

17 

17 

17 

68 

16  -  17 

32     12 

33     12 

24 

24     72 

18 

37 

IS 

92 

17  —  18 

34     80 

35     88 

26    39 

27     22 

20 

48 

21 

14 

18  -  19 

37     52 

38    68 

28    79 

29     70 

22 

57 

23 

28 

19  —  20 

40     24 

41    48 

31     21 

32    19 

24 

68 

25 

46 

20  —  21 

42     92 

44     28 

33    60 

34    €5 

26 

79 

27 

64 

21  -  22 

45     64 

47      9 

36     4 

37    16 

28 

88 

29 

78 

22  —  23 

48     36 

49     85 

38     43 

39     62 

31 

3 

32 

0 

N.  B.  —  When  a  pilot  is  taken  on  board  at  Dragoe  to  carry  a  ship  to  Elsineur,  the  charge  is  the  same 
as  that  given  under  the  first  head  of  the  above  cdhxraxi. -~  {Archives  du  Commerce,  tome  iii.  p.  J45.) 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Elsineur  are  the  same  as  those  of  Copenhagen  (which  see),  ex. 
cept  that  the  rixdoUar  is  divided  into  4  orts  instead  of  6  marcs  :  thus,  24  skillings  make  1  ort ;  and  4  orts 
1  rixdollar. 

In  paying  toll,  however,  at  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  the  monies  are  distinguished  into  three  different 
values  ;  namely,  specie,  crown,  and  current. 

Specie  money  is  that  in  which  the  duties  of  the  Sound  were  fixed  in  1701. 

Crown  money  was  the  ancient  currency  of  Denmark,  in  which  the  toll  is  sometimes  reckoned. 

Current  money  is  the  actual  currency  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  between  these  denominations  is  as  follows  :  — 

Eight  specie  rixdollars  =  9  crown  rixdollars  ;  16  crown  rixdollars  =:  17  current  rixdoUars  :  therefore 
to  reduce  specie  money  into  crown  money,  add  one  eighth  ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract  one 
ninth. 

To  reduce  crown  money  into  current  money,  add  one  sixteenth  ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract 
one  seventeenth. 

Hence, also,  128  specie  rixdollars  are  worth  144 crown  rixdollars,  or  153 current  rixdollars;  and  there- 
fore specie  money  is  12^  per  cent,  better  than  crown  money,  and  1917  per  cent,  better  than  current 
money.  *     ^^ 

Houses  in  the  Baltic  charge  the  Sound  duties  in  the  invoices,  and  have  their  own  agents  at  Elsineur, 
to  clear  all  the  merchandise  shipped  by  them.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  merchants  at  Elsineur  then 
draw  upon  the  owners  or  agents  where  the  goods  are  directed  or  addressed. 

Weights.  —  A  shippound  from  the  Baltic,  of  10  stone,  is  calculated  as  300  lbs.  Danish  ;  a  Russian  ber. 
kowitz,  as  300 lbs. J  a  pud,  as  30 lbs.  Danish;  a  centner  from  the  Baltic,  as  110 lbs. j  and  a  cwt.  English, 
as  112  lbs.  Danish. 


Corn  Measure  of  different  Places  reduced  to  Danish  Lasts,  for  paying  the  Sound  Dues. 


Barth 
Colberg 
Demmin 
Rugenwalde 
Stolpe 
Treptow    - 
Stralsund    - 
Wolgast 


3  lasts  will  be  reck- 
oned In  the  Sound 
as  4  lasts. 


;}^ 


Grypswalde 

Wismar 

Anclam 

Rostock,  5  lasts  for  6. 

Stettin  -  -7 

Warnemunde     -        -  >6  lasts  for  7. 

Winemunde      -  -J 

Lubeck,  7  lasts  for  8. 


Riga 

Konigsberg 

Dantzic 

Elbing 

Memel 

Revel 

Petersburgh 

Oesel 


Thes 
the] 


16  Russian  chetwerts 

1  cent,  of  28  muids  French  salt,  from  Rochelle    - 

1  cent,  from  Bordeaux 

13  raziers  from  Dunkirk  -  - 


Lasts. 

1 
■  13 
.    12 

1 


10  muids  from  Havre 

7  moyos  from  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  &c. 

400  Dutch  marts  (measures) 

1  English  chaldron,  2  weighs,  2  tons,  or  80  bushels 


Laslt. 

12 

•    12 

7 

.      1 


I 


Liquid  Measure A  tonneau  of  French  wine  is  considered  as  4  oxhofts,  or  24  ankers. 

A  pipe  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  wine,  as  2  oxhofts. 
30  Spanish  arrobas,  or  25  Portuguese  almudes,  as  a  regular  pipe. 

30  Spanish  arrobas,  or  48  pots  of  oil,  as  a  regular  both  (pipe) ;  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  as  6  ankers 
tierce,  as  4  ankers  ;  an  anker,  5  velts,  or  40  Danish  pots. 
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Duties  payable  at  the  Sound  on  the  principal  Articles  commonly  passing  through. 


12 


Rixd.  St. 

Ale  or  beer,  the  8  hogsheads,  at  4J        -  -  -  0    36 

Almonds,  the  100  lbs.  -  -  -  0       9 

Alum,  the  shippound  -  -  .        .  0 

Aniseed,  the  100  lbs.  -  -  -  0 

Antimony,  the  shippound  -  -       -  0 

Anchor  and  locks,  the  schock  of  60       -  .  -  1      0 

Apples,  the  last  of  22  barrels  -  -        -  0    12 

Apothecaries'  drugs,  the  Uspound  valued  at  36  rix- 

dollars  -  -  -  -  0     18 

Argol,  the  shippound  -  -  .-06 

Arsenic,  do.  -  -  -  0     12 

Ashas,  weed,  the  last  of  12  burrels,  or  12  do.       .       -  0      6 

pot,  the  last  of  12  do.,  or  12  do.         -  •  1      0 

Bacon,  the  shippound  -  ••09 

Baize,  the  single  piece  •  •  -  0      3 

the  double  do.  -  •  ~        •  0      6 

Balks,  great,  of  oak,  the  piece  •  -  -  0      3 

fir,         4  do.  .  -.06 

small,    do.         20  do.        .  -  -  0     13 

Bay,  berries,  the  200  lbs.  -  .  .09 

Beef,  salted,  the  last  of  12  barrels  -  -  -  0    36 

Biscuit,  or  bread  of  wheat,  4  barrels  •  -  0      6 

rye,  4  do.  -  -  -  0      4 

Books,  printed,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rixdoUars     -  0     18 

Brass,  or  braiSs  wire,  the  shippound  -  -  0    24 

wrought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rixdollais  0    IS 

Biimstone,  the  last  of  12  shippound  -  -  1       0 

Brandy,  French  or  .Spanish,  the  hogshead        -  -  0    24 

corn,  the  barrel  -  -  -  0 

Khenish,  the  ahm  .  .        .  0 

Brazil  wood,  the  500  lbs.  -  -  -  0 

Bristles.,  the  shippound,  valued  at  36  rixdoUars  -  0 

Butter,  the  barrel  -  -  -  .  0 

Cables,  cordage,  or  cable  yam,  the  shippound  -  0 

Calicoes,  the  8  pieces  -  -  -  0 

Capers,  the  pipe,  or  2  hogsheads  -  -        .  0 

Cards,  for  playing  or  for  wool,  the  10  dozen        -  -  0 

Cardamoms,  cinnamon,  cloves,  or  cochineal,  the  100  lbs.  0 


Camlets,  the  4  pieces  .  -  -  0 

Canvass,  or  cambrics,  4  do.  -  .  -  0 

Calamancoes,  the  8  do.  .  -  .  0 

Cami)eachy  wood,  the  500  lbs.        -  •  -  0 

Caraway  seeds,  the  100  do.  -  .  -  o 

Caviare,  the  shippound,  valued  at  36  rixdoUars  .  0 

Cheese,  the  shippound        -               -               -               -  0  4 

Chesnuts,  the  3«  sacks                           -                   -        -  0  36 

Cider,  the  hogshead           -               -               -               -  0  12 

Clock-work,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rixdoUars           -  0  18 

Cloth  of  silk,  the  piece               -               -               -        -  0  9 

fine  or  short  cloths,  or  double  do-^ens,  the  2  pieces  0  9 

coarse,  or  long  cloths,  or  dozens,  the  4  do.          -  0  9 

Coffee,  the  200  lbs.                   -                   -                   -  0  24 

Copper,  the  shippound        -                      -               -        -  0  24 

wrought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  32  rixdoUars  0  6 

Cork,  the  30  bundles                   -                  -                   -  0  36 
ir  cream  of  tartar,  the  shippoui 

-  0  _ 

Corn,  barley,  the  last  of  20  barrels                  -               -  0  22 

beans,  peas,  oats,  or  buckwheat,  the  last  of  12  do.  0  18 

malt,  the  last  of  12  do,          -                -                 -  0  12 

rye,  the  last  of  20  do.        -                  -                  -  0  10 
■wheat,  the  last  of  20  do.                  -              .-12 

Coriander  and  curranU,  the  200  lbs.           -                  -  0  6 

Bainask,  of  silk,  the  piece          -                          •           -  0  12 

linen,  the  4  pieces               -                .        .  0  10 

woollen,  the  8  do.          -           -                  -  0  10 

Deals  of  oak  or  fir,  above  20  feet,  the  schock       -       -  1  0 

Carlsham,  under  20  feet       -         -  0  24 

Prussian        -                  -                   -  0  36 

common,  10  to  14  feet,  the  1,000  -  0  36 

Diaper  or  drilling,  the  20  pieces                   -                  -  0  30 

Down,  the  shippound          -               -               -               -  0  36 

DmggrtS,  the  y  pieces                 -                  -                  -  0  9 

Eels,  the  last  of  12  barrels                -                   -           •  0  30 

Elephants'  teeth,  each                 .                  -                  -  0  36 
Feathers,  the  shippound                  -                       -.06 

Fernambuco  wood,  1,000  lbs.                    •                      .  0  30 

Figs,  the  18  baskets,  800  do.                 -               -           -  0  48 

Fish,  cod,  the  last,  1 2  barrels        -                 -                 -  0  12 

stock,  the  last,  12  shippound,  or  1,000  fish          -  0  30 

salmon,  the  barrel                      -                    -            -  0  5 

salted  herrmgs,  do.          -                  -                    -  0  2 

red  herrings,  the  last  of  20  straes,  or  20,000      -  0  12 

Flannels,  the  8  pieces  of  25  ells  each               -               -  0  10 

Flax,  dressed,  the  shippound         -               -                  -  0  36 
undressed,    as  Petersburgh,    Narva,  12  hogs- 
heads ;     Marienburg,   all  fine  sorts  podilla, 

racketzer,  and  paternoster,  the  4  do.        -        -  1  0 
coarse,  half  clean,   Farken,   Hassets,  Memels, 

and  Marienburg,  the  6  do.               -                  -  1  0 

tow,  the  5  do.        -               -                  -                -  0  18 

Flounders,  dry,  the  20,000                -                  -           .  0  12 

Flour  of  wheat,  the  200  lbs.               -               -               -  0  9 

barlev  or  rye,  the  last  of  12  barrels           -      -  0  12 

Frieze,  the  piece        -                 -                 -                 -  0  6 

Galls,  or  gum,  the  200  lbs.                -                      -        -  0  9 
Glass  for  windows,   English,   French,   Lubeck,  and 

Dantzic,  the  8  chests  -                     -                  -  0  30 
Venice,  drinking  do.,  the  chest                  -          -  0  9 
bottles,  the  ton,  4  hogsheads  and  30  schocks      -  0  30 
the  2  pipes            -                   -                  -  0  10 
quart  bottles,  100  dozen,  50  rixdoUars        -        -  0  24 
Gloves,  Russia,  or  Courland,  the  250  i)air         -           -  0  9 
leather,  the  dozen,  value  2  rixdoUars               -  1  0 
Gunpowder,  the  100  lbs.             -                          -           -  0  6 
Haberdashery  ware,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  36  rix- 
doUars              -               -                -                -               .  0  18 
Hair,  camels'  or  coneys',  the  50  lbs.                    -           -  0  60 
Handspikes,  the  500           -               -               -               -  0  8 
Hats,  felt,  the  cask                    -                      .                   .  0  12 
beaver,  the  dozen,  value  48  rixdoUars        -         -  0  24 
castor,  the  dozen,                 do.               -               -  0  12 
Hemp,  the  shippound                        -                 •           .08 
tow,  the  10  do.              -                                     .  0  36 


Hides,  elks',  harts',  bucks',  or  Russia,  the  decker 
salted,  elks',  harts',  bucks',  or  Russia,  do. 
dry,  elks',  harts',  bucks',  or  Russia,  the  5  do. 
Russia,  the  shippound 
Honey,  the  hogshead 
Hops,  the  shippound  -  . 

Horses,  the  pair         ... 
Indigo,  the  100  lbs. 
Iron  wire,  or  pans,  do. 

stoves,  plates  or  pots,  the  shippound 
bars,  bats,  bolts,  hoops,  anchors,  and  guns,  do. 
wrought,  the  100  lbs.  valued  at  24  rixdoUars 
old,  the  shippound 
Ostermunds,  do. 
Isinglass,  the  100  lbs.  ... 

Juniper  berries,  the  200  do. 
Kerseys,  the  8  pieces         ... 
Lace,  silk,  or  ferret,  the  4  lbs. 

thread,  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  the  10  do. 
gold  and  silver,  the  lb. 
Lemons,  the  12  chests,  or  36,000 

pickled,  the  pipe  or  hogshead 
Lead,  fodder,  the  ton,  or  6  shippound 
shot,  the  100  lbs. 
red  or  white,  do. 
Leather,  Russia  or  Scotch,  the  decker 

Spanish,  Cordovan,  Turkey,  and  bulT,  do. 
Sems,  the  10  do. 
Basanes,  the  10  do. 
tanned  oi  sole,  the  100  lbs. 
alumed  or  white,  the  500  pieces 
Lignum  vita;,  the  100  lbs. 
Linseed,  the  last  of  24  barrels 
Linen,  caUcoes,  the  16  pieces 
flax,  the  20  do. 

Holland,  Silesia,  and  WestphaUa,  the  4  do. 
hemp,  black  tow,  the  80  do. 
canvass,  the  8  do. 
damask,  the  12  do. 
drilling,  the  20  do.,  or  500  arsheens 
from  Petersburgh,  all  sorts,  the  40  do.,  or  2,000 
do.  .... 

Logwood,  the  800  lbs. 
Mace,  the  50  lbs.  .  - 

Masts,  15  palms  and  upwards,  the  piece 

small  ... 

for  boats,  the  schock 
Mats  from  Petersburgh,  the  1,000 
Mohair,  the  50  lbs. 
Mustard  seed,  the  last  of  12  barrels 
Nails,  Holland  or  Lubeck,  the  centner 

tree  nails  for  ships,  the  40,000 
Nutmegs,  do.       - 
Nuts,  the  last  of  20  barrels  or  sacks 
Oars,  great,  the  schock         -  - 

small,  do.         - 
Oil,  olive,  of  Seville  or  Portugal,  the  pipe 
rape,  linseed,  hemp,  the  last  of  8  ahms 
train,  the  last  of  8  hogsheads,  or  12  barrels 
OlibanUKi,  the  100  lbs. 
Olives,  the  pipe,  oi  2  hogsheads 
Oranges,  the  12  chests,  or  3,600 
Paper,  the  8  bales,  or  80  reams 
Pepper,  the  100  lbs. 
Pewter,  the  shippound 
Pitch,  great  band  ... 

small  -  . 

Plates  of  tin,  the  4  casks,  or  shippound 
Plaiding,  the  1 ,000  ells,  or  40  pieces 
Pi-unes,  the  400  lbs. 
Prunelloes,  the  100  do. 

Quicksilver,  the  50  do.        -  .  . 

Rapeseed,  the  last  of  24  barrels 
Raisins,  the  400  lbs.,  or  36  baskets 
Resin,  the  shippound 
Ribands  of  silk,  or  ferrets,  the  4  lbs. 
gold  or  silver,  the  2  do. 
Rice,  the  200  do.  ... 

Saffron,  the  2  do.         .  - 

Salt,  Spanish,  French,  and  Scotch,  the  last  of  18  bar- 
rels, or  8  bushels  ... 
Lunenburg,  the  last  of  12  bushels 
Saltpetre,  the  shippound 
Says,  double,  the  2  pieces 

single,  or  English,  the  4  do. 
Sailcloth,  the  8  do. 
Sarsaparilla,  do. 
Shumac,  the  400  lbs. 

Silk,  sewing,  ferret,  wrought  lace,  the  4  do. 
raw,  the  100  do.  ... 
stuffs,  do.  -  -  - 

with  gold  and  silver,  the  piece 
Skins,  beaver,  the  5  deckers 

otter,  the  piece  -  .  - 

Russia,  dry,  wolf  and  fox,  the  5  deckers 
goat,  the  20  do. 
calf,  the  10  do. 
cat  and  sheep,  the  500  pieces 
hlack  rabbit,  or  lamb,  the  1,000  do. 
grey  rabbit,  or  kid,  the  2,000 
marten,  the  40 

hare,  the  bale,  valutd  at  72  rixdoUars 
Soap,  white,  the  100  lbs. 

green,  the  last  (if  12  barrels 
Spars,  great,  the  25  pieces 
small,  the  1,000  do. 
Starch,  the  SOUlbs. 
Staves,  pipe,  hogshead,  and  barrel,  the  great  hundred 

of  48  schocks 
Steel,  the  100  lbs. 

Stones,  Poland,  the  1 ,000  feet  of  500  ells 
Stockings  of  silk,  the  dozen,  or  1 2  lbs. 

kersey,  woollen,  or  worsted,  for  children, 
the  I UO  pair  -  .  . 


ixd.  St. 
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Stockings  —  caniiiiueil. 

worsted,  floret,  and  sayet,  the  50  do. 
woollen,  for  children,  the  200  do. 
Sturgeon,  the  last  of  1 2  barrels 
Stuffs,  woollen,  the  8  pieces 
Succade,  the  50  lbs. 
Sugar  candy,  or  confectionary,  the  100  do. 

loaves,  powder,  or  Muscovado,  the  200  lbs. 
Sword  blades,  the  50  - 

hilts,  do.  -  -  . 

Sweetwood,  the  100  lbs. 
Tallow,  the  shippound 
Tarras,  the  last,  6  shippound,  or  12  barrels 
Tar,  great  band,  the  last  of  1 2  barrels 

small  band,  the  last  of  do. 
Thread,  white  and  coloured,  the  50  lbs. 

gold  and  silver,  the  lb. 
Tin,  the  shippound  -  . 

Tobacco,  the  100  lbs. 
Treacle,  the  pipe,  or  2  hogsheads 
Turpentine,  the  shippound 
Verdigris,  the  100  lbs. 

Vermilion,  do  -  -  - 

Velvet,  line,  the  piece 

with  thread,  the  2  pieces 
Vinegar  of  wine,  the  hogshead 

beer,  ale,  or  cider,  the  2  do. 
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Wax,  the  shippound        -  -  .  . 

Wainscot  boards,  the  schock  .  .  . 

Wine,  Bordeaux,  the  ton,  or  4  hogsheads,  at  52  rix- 

dollars        -  -  .  . 

Picardin,  Hoogland,  Muscat,  and  Frontignac, 

the  2  hogsheads  -  .  . 

Spanish  or  Portuguese,  the  pipe 

Italian  and  Levant  -  -        . 

llhenish,  the  ahm  -  -  . 

Wire,  iron,  or  brass,  the  shippound       •  .       . 

steel,  the  100  lbs. 

gold  and  silver,  the  lb.  -  -  . 

Wool,  beaver,  the  50  lbs. 

Spanish,  or  fine,  the  4  shippound 
coarse,  or  Scotch,  the  (i  do.  - 
flock,  or  cutting  wool,  the  2  do.  -         . 

Scotch  shirts,  the  40  pieces 
shifts,  the  8  do.  -  -  .        . 

Wood  shovels,  the  10  schocks 
dishes  or  trays,  the  5  do. 
plates,  the  5  do.        - 

nails,  the  20,000  -  ..        . 

Yam,  cotton,  the  50  lbs.        ... 
linen,  the  shippound,  or  40  schocks 
tow,  the  4  do.  -  .  . 

sail,  the  shippound  •  .        . 

all  sorts  of  woollen,  the  50  lbs. 
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Memorandum  respecting  the  Mode  of  preventing  certain  Overcharges  of  Sound  Duties  on  Goods  shipped 

for  the  Baltic. 

There  have  lieen  many  complaints  of  the  Sound  duty  being  overrated  on  goods  which,  as  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  tariff,  are  chargeable  ad  valorem,  (1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes ; 
li  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  other  nations  ;)  this  charge  being  solely  regulated  by  the  value  expressed  in 
the  cockets,  the  only  documents  by  which  the  Custom-house  officers  at  the  Sound  are  governed.  This 
originates  in  the  shippers  of  goods  finding  it  expedient  occasionally  to  give  a  nominal  value  to  merchan. 
dise  not  liable  to  an  export  duty  in  England,  far  exceeding  the  real  value,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  further 
shipment  of  the  same  species  of  goods  in  the  same  vessel  (which  entry  can  alone  be  considered  as  expressive 
of  the  intention  to  ship  goods  to  that  extent).  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  to  the  shippers  of  merchandise 
for  the  Baltic,  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  nominal  value,  they  should  cause  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  actually  shipped  to  be  inserted  on  the  reverse  of  the  cocket,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  real  value  will  then  become  the  criterion  by  which  the  Sound  duty  will  be  calculated.  For  instance, 
supposing  a  cocket  to  run  thus  — 

"  Know  ye  that  Parkinson  and  Co.  have  entered  British  cottons,  value  10,000/.  sterling,  to  be  shipped 
per  the  Newland,  Francis  Hunter,  master,  for  St.  Petersburgh  : " 

The  indorsement  should  be  — 

"  P.  1.  a.  10.  Ten  bales  cambrics,  value  4,794/.  5s.  sterling,  shipped  on  board  the  Newland,  Francis 
Hunter,  for  Petersburgh." 

(Signed  by)  Parkinson  and  Co. 

(Or  by  the  signing  Custom-house  officer)    N.  N 

The  Sound  duty  will  then  probably  be  charged  not  on  10,000/.,  but  on  4,794/.  5s.  Should,  however,  the 
latter  entry  be  wanting,  the  first  sum  will  be  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  calculate  the  Sound  duty; 
and  in  case  of  overcharge,  no  restitution  need  be  hoped  for.  —  {Rordanz,  European  Commerce.) 


Navigation  of  the  Baltic. 

This  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that  have  passed  (going  and  return- 
ing) the  Sound  at  different  Periods,  from  the  Year  1777  to  the  present  Time,  specifying  the  Coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged. 


Countries. 

1777. 

1780. 

1783. 

1785. 

1787. 

1789. 

1790. 

1792. 

1814. 

1816. 

1820. 

1825. 

1827. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

British  islands       - 

9,559 

1,701 

2,862 

2,537 

2,959 

3,501 

3,771 

4,349 

2,319 

1,848 

3,597 

5,186 

5,099 

4,805 

4.274 

4,772 

3,330 

Holland      -            (- 

2,567 

2,058 

510 

1,436 

1,924 

2,009 

2,181 

551 

876 

853 

630 

814 

1,105 

1,227 

1 ,0'23 

1,495 

Sweden   - 

1,7731,880 

2,474 

2,136 

2,395 

53 

430 

2,134 

2,759 

2,042 

1,519 

1,319 

1,389 

1,117 

1,188 

1,347 

1,005 

Denmark      - 

1,1101.341 

1,796 

1,787 

1,337 

1,343 

1,586 

1,362 

476 

787 

792 

803 

85(, 

865 

744 

695 

835 

Prussia 

472 

671 

2,086 

1,358 

743 

943 

599 

737 

1 ,033 

1,014 

1,554 

2,391 

3,038 

2,186 

2,253 

1,810 

1,763 

Russia 

47 

43 

137 

114 

96 

- 

6 

65 

495 

399 

242 

335 

384 

367 

405 

421 

2483 

United  States 

- 

3 

20 

.3(1 

42 

44 

68 

168 

169 

230 

191 

180 

152 

18S 

France        - 

91 

8 

20 

35 

111 

123 

25 

12 

16 

63 

72 

103 

ISO 

19fl 

72 

231 

Spain    - 
Hanover      - 

in 

7 

U 

1(1 

23 

32 

4C 

22 

!j 

10 

8 

4 

4 

. 

. 

55 

263 

458 

413 

457 

602 

645 

451 

542 

Imperial  (Austria) 

•5 

30 

533 

66 

61 

107 

6 

40 

231 

174 

202 

161 

20(1 

186 

248 

20£ 

. 

. 

- 

386 

647 

602 

555 

627 

661 

535 

•59-1 

Oldenburgh  - 

. 

. 

2 

- 

24 

35 

18 

29 

47 

34 

35 

44 

56 

53 

78 

Lubeck        - 

78 

82 

125 

79 

66 

83 

89 

86 

28 

45 

64 

121 

9£ 

101 

80 

77 

77 

89 

146 

263 

176 

142 

181 

177 

188 

248 

59 

34 

55 

85 

7<1 

92 

8C 

Hamburgh    - 

22 

31 

61 

77 

62 

104 

83 

36 

36 

15 

31 

.35 

46 

25 

41 

21 

Rostock        - 

104 

57 

101 

224 

339 

33S 

Papenburgh 

. 

61 

99 

142 

Portugal     - 

12 

21 

29 

28 

16 

33 

28 

11 

42 

48 

2 

9 

11 

, 

. 

2 

Courland 

9 

7 

10 

25 

It 

5 

22 

21 

Naples 

1 

Venice 

2 

2 

4 

. 

2 

(It.)b 

. 

9 

. 

2 

6 

12 

S 

Norway 

. 

. 

■ 

83 

794 

946 

951 

879 

1,161 

1 ,202 

1,357 

1,535 

Greece     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Totals 

9,053  8,291 

11,233 

10,268 

9,746 

8,823 

9,742 

12,114 

8,186 

8,871 

10,926 

13,160 

13,000  13,486 

13,212 

12,946 

12,202 

The  statements  in  this  Table  for  the  years  1777,  1780,  1783,  and  1789,  are  taken  from  the  valuable 
work  entitled  Voyage  de  Deux  Franqois  au  Nord  de  VEitrope  (tom.  i.  p.  SCO.)  ;  the  other  years  are 
taken  from  the  returns  sent  by  the  Briti>h  consul  at  Elsincur,  printed  in  various  parliamentary  papers. 
We  have  seen  no  two  returns  of  the  shipping  that  pass  the  Sound  that  quite  agree,  though  the  differ- 
ences are  not  very  material.  The  above  account,  though  in  many  respects  most  interesting,  is  defective, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  the  tonnage  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  ships.  Since  1831,  however,  the 
British  consul  has  sent  returns  of  the  shipping;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Danish  authorities 
may  be  able  to  supply  this  desideratum  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
British  shipping  in  1832  was  wholly  owing  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  other 
evanescent  causes-— "We  subjoin  an 
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Accountof  the  British  Shipping  employed  in  the  Baltic  Trade  through  the  Sound  in  1832;  exhibiting 
the  Number  of  Vessels  sent  out,  the  Number  of  Voyages  performed  by  them,  and  their  Tonnage  as 
ascertained  by  the  Consul  at  Elsineur.  —  {Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.) 


To  what  Ports  belonging. 

Number  of  Ships  sent  out.      Tonnage. 

Number  of  Voyages  performed. 

Aggregate  Tonnage. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland     -           -           - 

Ireland 

(jiiernsey  and  Jersey 

The  Colonies 

Total 

679 
395 
16 
22 
3 

140,469 

60,694 

2,193 

•  3,556 

699 

1,891 
6 

403,997 

175,'J92 

5,232 

6,914 

1,398 

1,115 

197,611 

3,330 

693,533 

There  were  lost  in  the  Baltic,  in  1832,  14  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,897  tons ;  and  8  British 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  1,823  tons,  were  detained  in  it  by  the  frost  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  obliged 
to  winter  in  its  various  ports. 

EMBARGO,  an  order  issued  by  the  government  of  a  country  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  ships. 

EMERALD  (Fr.  Emeraude ;  Ger.  Smaragd;  It.  Smeraldo ;  Lat.  Smaragdus ;  Sp. 
Esmeralda'),  a  precious  stone  in  high  estimation.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  gems 
by  its  peculiar  emerald  green  lustre,  varying  in  intensity  from  the  palest  possible  tinge  to 
a  full  and  deep  colour,  than  which,  as  Pliny  has  truly  stated,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing  ;  nullius  coloris  aspectus  jucundior  est.  It  emulates,  he  continues, 
if  it  do  not  surpass,  the  verdure  of  the  spring ;  and  the  eye,  satiated  by  the  dazzling  glare 
of  the  more  brilliant  gems,  or  wearied  by  intense  application,  is  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  quiet  enlivening  green  of  the  emerald.  In  Pliny's  time,  the  best  came  from 
Scythia.  Those  met  with  in  modern  times  do  not  often  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Some  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  perfect,  have  been  found,  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 
Nero  used  one  as  an  eye-glass  in  surveying  the  combats  of  the  gladiators.  Hitherto  it 
has  always  been  found  crystallised.  Specific  gravity  from  2-6  to  2*77.  —  {Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  5.  ;    Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

"  For  the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  the  only  country  known  to  yield  emeralds  is  Peru,  where  they 
occur  in  Santa  F^,  and  in  the  valley  of  Tunca.  Several  large  stones  have  appeared  in  Europe  :  about  2 
years  ago  I  cut  one,  exceeding  2  ounces  in  weight,  for  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  but  it  was  full  of  imper, 
fections.  The  largest  specimen  known  is  an  hexagonal  crystal,  nearly  6  inches  long,  and  above  2  in 
diameter.  This  gem,  however  small,  is  so  rarely  seen  perfect,  that '  an  emerald  without  a  flaw  '  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  A  fine  stone  of  4  carats  may  be  valued  at  40Z.  or  50/.,  or  even  more  if  very  pure.  Inferior 
stones  of  1  or  2  carats  are  sold  at  from  40*.  to  705.  per  carat ;  and  if  smaller  and  defective,  at  10*.  or  15s. 
per  carat.     Fine  emeralds  are  rare,  and  in  such  demand,  that  a  particular  suit  has  been  "known  to  have 

Eassed  into  the  possession  of  a  series  of  purchasers,  and  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  course  of 
alf  a  century."  —  [Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.  p.  104  ) 

EMERY  (Yr.  Emeril,  Emeri;  Ger.  Smirgel ;  It.  Smerglio,  Smeregio ;  Sp.  Esnieril ; 
Rus.  Nashdak;  Lat.  Smiris),  a  mineral  brought  to  Britain  from  the  isle  of  Naxos, 
where  it  exists  in  large  quantities.  It  occurs  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It 
is  always  in  shapeless  masses,  and  mixed  with  other  minerals.  Colour  intermediate 
between  greyish  black  and  bluish  grey.  Specific  gravity  about  4.  Lustre  glistening  and 
adamantine.  Emery  is  extensively  used  in  the  polishing  of  hard  bodies.  Its  fine  powder 
is  obtained  by  trituration.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

ENGROSSING,  is  "  the  buying  up  of  corn  and  other  dead  victuals,  with  intent  to 
sell  them  again."  —  (Blackstone,  book  iv.  cap.  12.)  We  have  shown  in  another  article, 
how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  this  practice  should  have  any  injurious  influence  — 
(ante,  p.  410.).  But,  for  a  long  time,  most  scarcities  that  occurred  were  either  entirely 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  engrossers  and  forestallers —  (see  Forestalling)  —  or,  at 
least,  were  supposed  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  their  proceedings.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prevalence  of  more  just  and  enlarged  views  upon  such  subjects,  the 
statutes  that  had  been  made  fgr  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  engrossing,  fore- 
stalling, &c.  were  repealed  in  1772. — (See  ante,  p.  403.)  But  notwithstanding  this 
repeal,  engrossing  continues  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  at  common  law  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  though  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  were  an  attempt  made,  that  any 
jury  would  now  be  found  ignorant  or  prejudiced  enough  to  convict  any  one  on  such 
a  charge. 

ENTRY,  BILL  OF.     See  Importation. 

ERMINE  (Ger.  Hermelin ;  Fr.  Hermine,  Ermine;  Rus.  Gornostai),  a  species  of 
weasel  (Mustela  Candida  Lin.),  abundant  in  all  cold  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
Norway,  Lapland,  &c.,  and  producing  a  most  valuable  species  of  fur.  In  summer,  the 
ermine  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  called  the  stoat.  It  is  in  winter  only  that  the  fur 
has  that  beautiful  snowy  whiteness  and  consistence  so  much  admired.  —  (See  Furs.) 

ESPARTO,  a  species  of  rush,  the  Stipa  tenacissima  of  botanists.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  is  particularly  abundant  on  all  the  sterile,  uncultivated, 
and  mountainous  districts  of  Valencia. —  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
Eng.  ed. )  supposes,  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the  stipa  tenacissima  is  the  plant 
described  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  who  ascribes  its  application  to  useful  pur- 
poses to  the  Carthaginians  —  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  c.  2.).     It  is  still  used  for  the  same 
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purposes  as  in  antiquity,  being  manufactured  into  cordage,  shoes,  matting,  baskets,  nets, 
mattresses,  sacks,  &c.  Cables  made  of  esparto  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  being  light,  they 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  liable  as  hempen  cables  to 
be  cut  or  injured  by  a  foul  bottom.  They  are  exclusively  made  use  of  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  Esparto  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  alpergates.  These  are  light 
shoes  worn  by  the  Valencian  peasantry,  having  platted  soles  made  either  of  esparto  or 
hemp,  but  principally  of  the  former.  They  are  extremely  cheap  and  commodious  in  hot 
climates ;  and  besides  being  in  extensive  demand  at  home,  used  to  be  exported  in  im- 
mense quantities  to  both  Indies ;  but  since  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  this 
trade  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  Spanish  peasantry  have  attained  to  wonderful  dexterity 
in  the  manufacture  of  esparto.  *'  After  having  soaked  the  rush  in  water,  the  women  and 
children,  without  either  wheel  or  spindle,  contrive  to  twist  two  threads  at  the  same  time. 
This  they  do  by  rubbing  them  between  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  shoemaker  forms  a  thread  upon  his  knees,  with  this  difference,  that  one  motion  gives 
the  twist  to  each  thread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unites  them.  To  keep  the  threads  asunder, 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  interposed  between  them ;  and  when  that  is  wanted 
for  other  purposes,  the  left  thumb  supplies  its  place.  Two  threads  being  thus  twisted 
into  one  of  the  bigness  of  a  large  crow-quill,  46  yards  are  sold  for  little  more  than  \d., 
the  materials  being  worth  about  ith  part  of  the  price."  —  (  Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain, 
vol.  iii.  p.  177.,  see  also  p.  129.  ;  Fischer's  Picture  of  Valencia,  Eng.  ed.  p.  92.  and 
p.  57.   &c.) 

ESTRICH  OR  ESTRIDGE  (Fr.  Duvet  d'autruche ;  It.  Penna  matta  di  strozzo ; 
Sp.  Plumazo  de  avestrux ;  Lat.  Struthionum  plumce  molliores),  is  the  fine  soft  down  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finest  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  beaver  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  coarser  or  stronger  sort  is  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  stuff  which  resembles  fine  woollen  cloth.  Estridge  is  brought  from 
the  Levant,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBIUM  (Ger.  Euphorbiengtimmi ;  Lat.  Euphorhium ;  Fr.  Euphorhe ; 
Arab.  Akal-nafzah),  the  produce  of  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  of  many 
parts  of  India,  &c.  It  is  a  concrete  gum  resin  ;  is  inodorous ;  when  first  chewed  has 
little  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid  burning  impression  to  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
throat,  which  is  very  permanent,  and  almost  insupportable.  It  is  imported  in  serous 
containing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  It  is  in  small,  hollow,  forked  pieces,  often  mixed  with 
seeds  and  other  impurities.  —  (  TJiomsori's  Dispensatory. ) 

EXCHANGE.  In  commerce,  this  term  is  generally  used  to  designate  that  species 
of  mercantile  transactions,  by  which  the  debts  of  individuals  residing  at  a  distance  from 
their  creditors  are  cancelled  without  the  transmission  of  money. 

Among  cities  or  countries  having  any  considerable  intercourse  together,  the  debts 
mutually  due  by  each  other  approach,  for  the  most  part,  near  to  an  equality.  There 
are  at  all  times,  for  example,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  London  indebted  to 
Hamburgh  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  are  about  an  equal  number  of  persons  in 
London  to  whom  Hamburgh  is  indebted.  And  hence,  when  A.  of  London  has  a  pay- 
ment to  make  to  B.  of  Hamburgh,  he  does  not  remit  an  equivalent  sum  of  nioney  to  the 
latter ;  but  he  goes  into  the  market  and  buys  a  6^7/  upon  Hamburgh,  that  is,  he  buys  an 
order  from  C.  of  London  addressed  to  his  debtor  D.  of  Hamburgh,  requesting  him  to 
pay  the  amount  to  A.  or  his  order.  A.,  having  indorsed  this  bill  or  order,  sends  it  to 
B.,  who  receives  payment  from  his  neighbour  D.  The  convenience  of  all  parties  is 
consulted  by  a  transaction  of  this  sort.  The  debts  due  by  A.  to  B.,  and  by  D.  to  C, 
are  extinguished  without  the  intervention  of  any  money.  A.  of  London  pays  C.  of  ditto, 
and  D.  of  Hamburgh  pays  B.  of  ditto.  The  debtor  in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the 
debtor  in  another ;  and  a  postage  or  two,  and  the  stamp  for  the  bill,  form  the  whole 
expenses.     All  risk  of  loss  is  obviated.. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  an  order  addressed  to  some  person 
residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  his  order.  In  mercantile  phraseology,  the  person  who  draws 
a  bill  is  termed  the  drawer ;  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn,  the  remitter ;  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drawee  ;  and  after  he  has  accepted,  the  acceptor.  Those 
persons  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  have  passed  previously  to  its  being  paid,  are, 
from  their  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  indorsers  ;  and  the  person  in  whose 
possession  the  bill  is  at  any  given  period,  is  termed  the  holder  or  possessor. 

The  negotiation  of  inland  bills  of  exchange,  or  of  those  drawn  in  one  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  another,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted 
in  the  manner  already  explained.  —  (See  ante,  p.  65.)  Bills  drawn  by  the  merchants 
of  one  country  upon  another  are  termed  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  is  to  their 
negotiation  that  the  following  remarks  principally  apply. 

I.  Par  of  Exchange.  —  The  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two  countries  means,  among 
merchants,  the  equivalency  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one  in  the  currency 
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of  the  other,  supposing  the  currencies  of  both  to  he  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  hy 
their  respective  mints.  Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  1/.  sterling  is  equal  to  25  fr.  20  cent.,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  And  the  exchange  between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  at  par  when 
bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing ;  that  is,  for  example,  when  a  bill  for  100/.  drawn  in 
London  is  worth  2,520  fr.  in  Paris,  and  conversely.  When  IZ.  in  London  buys  a  bill 
on  Paris  for  more  than  25  fr.  20  cent.,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  London 
and  against  Paris;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  1/.  in  London  will  not  buy  a  bill  on 
Paris  for  25  fr.  20  cent.,  the  exchange  is  against  London  and  in  favour  of  Paris.  —  (See 
Table  of  the  par  of  exchange  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

II.  Circumstances  which  determine  the  Course  of  Exchange.  —  The  exchange  is  affected, 
or  made  to  diverge  from  par,  by  two  classes  of  circumstances :  first,  by  any  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins,  or  of  the  bullion  for  which  the  sub- 
stitutes used  in  their  place  will  exchange,  and  their  weight  or  fineness  as  fixed  by  the 
mint  regulations  ;  and,  secondly,  by  any  sudden  increase  or  diminution  of  the  bills  drawn 
in  one  country  upon  another. 

1.   It  is  but  seldom  that  the  coins  of  any  coimtry  correspond  exactly  with  their  mint 
standard ;  and  when  they  diverge  from  it,  an  allowance  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  value  of  the  coins,  and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  determining 
the  real  par.      Thus,  if,  while  the  coins  of  Great   Britain  corresponded  with  the  mint 
standard  in  weight  and  purity,  those  of  France  were  either  10  per  cent,  worse  or  debased 
below  the  standard  of  her  mint,  the  exchange,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  at  real  par  when  it 
was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Paris,  or  when  a  bill  payable  in  London  for  lOOZ.  was 
worth  in  Paris  2,772  fr.  instead  of  2,520  fr.      In  estimating  the  real  course  of  exchange 
betv/een  any  2  or  more  places,  it  is  always  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  that  is,  to  examine  whether  their  currencies  be  all  of  the  standard  weight  and 
I  purity,  and  if  not,  how  much  they  differ  from  it.    When  the  coins  circulating  in  a  country 
1  are  either  so  Avorn  or  rubbed  as  to  have  sunk  considerably  below  their  mint  standard,  or 
when  paper  money  is  depreciated  from  excess  or  want  of  credit,  the  exchange  is  at  real 
i  par  only  when  it  is  against  such  country  to  the  extent  to  which  its  coins  are  worn  or  its 
i  paper  depreciated.      When  this  circumstance  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
i  the  exchange  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  though  apparently  very  much  against 
this  country,  was  really  in  our  favour.      The  depression  was  nominal  only ;  being  occa- 
i  sioned  by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  in  which  bills  were  paid. 
,       2.   Variations  in  the  actual  course  of  exchange,  or  in  the  price  of  bills,  arising  from 
circumstances  affecting  the  currency  of  either  of  two  countries  trading  together,  are 
j  nominal  only  :   such  as  are  real  grow  out  of  circumstances  affecting  their  trade. 
j       When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys  of  the  other  commodities  of  pre- 
I  cisely   the  same  value,  their  debts   and  credits  will  be  equal,    and,   of  course,   the  real 
\  exchange  will  be  at  par.      The  hills  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  those 
drawn  by  the  other,  and  their  respective  claims  will  be  adjusted  without  requiring   the 
transfer  of  bullion  or  any  other  valuable  produce.      But  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
debts  reciprocally  due  by  any  two  countries  are  equal.     There  is  almost  always  a  balance 
owing  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  this  balance  must  affect  the  exchange.     If  the 
i  debts  due  by  London  to  Paris  exceeded  those  due  by  Paris  to  London,  the  competition 
in  the  London  market  for  bills  on   Paris  would,  because  of   the  comparatively  great 
i  amount  of  payments  our  merchants  had  to  make  in  Paris,  be  greater  than  the  competition 
in  Paris  for  bills  on  London  ;  and,  consequently,  the  real  exchange  would  be  in  favour 
of  Paris  and  against  London. 

The  cost  of  conveying  bullion  from  one  country  to  another  forms  the  limit  within 

which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  must  be  confined.      If  1  per 

,  cent,  sufficed  to  cover  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of  money  from 

i  London  to  Paris,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  a  London  merchant  whether  he  paid  1  per 

I  cent,  premium  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris,  or  remitted  money  direct  to  that  city.   If 

the  premium  were  less  than  1  per  cent.,  it  would  clearly  be  his  interest  to  make  his  pay- 

i  ments  by  bills  in  preference  to  remittances :   and  that  it  could  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  is 

j  obvious ;  for  every  one  would  prefer  remitting  money,  to  buying  a  bill  at  a  greater  pre- 

I  mium  than  sufficed  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  money  remittance.   If,  owing  to  the  breaking 

j  out  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  cost  of  remitting 

I  money  from  London  to  Paris  were  increased,  the  fluctuations  of  the  real  exchange 

:  between  them  might  also  be  increased.     For  the  limits  within  which  such  fluctuations 

may  range,  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the  cost  of  making  remittances  in  cash. 

Fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange,  that  is,  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of 
I  countries  trading  together,  have  no  effect  on  foreign  trade.  When  the  currency  is 
I  depreciated,  the  premium  which  the  exporter  of  commodities  derives  from  the  sale  of 
j  the  bill  drawn  on  his  correspondent  abroad,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the 
.  price  of  the  goods  exported,  occasioned  by  this  depreciation,     But  when  the  premium 
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on  a  foreign  bill  is  a  consequence,  not  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  bills,  there  is  no  rise  of  prices ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  unfa- 
vourable exchange  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  exportation.  As  soon  as  the  real  ex- 
change diverges  from  par,  the  mere  inspection  of  a  price  current  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  merchant.  If  it  be  unfavourable,  the  premium  which 
the  exporter  will  receive  on  the  sale  of  his  bill  must  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
profit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction.  The  greater  that  premium,  the  less 
will  be  the  difference  of  prices  necessary  to  induce  him  to  export.  And  hence  an  unfa- 
vourable real  exchange  has  an  effect  exactly  the  same  witfi  what  would  be  produced  by 
granting  a  bounty  on  exportation  equal  to  the  premium  on  foreign  bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  increases  exportation,  it 
proportionally  diminishes  importation.  When  the  exchange  is  really  unfavourable,  the 
price  of  commodities  imported  from  abroad  must  be  so  much  lower  than  their  price  at 
home,  as  not  merely  to  afford,  exclusive  of  expenses,  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  on  their 
sale,  but  also  to  compensate  for  the  premium  which  the  importer  must  pay  for  a  foreign 
bill,  if  he  remit  one  to  his  correspondent,  or  for  the  discount,  added  to  the  invoice  price, 
if  his  correspondent  draw  upon  him.  A  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  will,  there- 
fore, suit  our  market  when  the  real  exchange  is  unfavourable ;  and  fewer  payments 
having  to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  foreign  bills  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
real  exchange  rendered  proportionally  favourable.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  favourable  real  exchange  must  operate  as  a  duty  on  exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  on 
importation. 

It  is  thus  that  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct 
themselves.  They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed  the  expense  of  trans- 
mitting bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  But  the  exchange  cannot 
continue  either  permanently  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this  extent.  When  favourable, 
it  corrects  itself  by  restricting  exportation  and  facilitating  importation ;  and  when  unfa- 
vourable, it  produces  the  same  effect  by  giving  an  unusual  stimulus  to  exportation,  and 
by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  importation.  The  true  par  forms  the  centre  of 
these  oscillations  ;  and  although  the  thousand  circumstances  which  are  daily  and  hourly 
aflfecting  the  state  of  debt  and  credit,  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from  being 
almost  ever  precisely  at  par,  its  fluctuations,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are 
confined  within  certain  limits,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to  disappear. 

This  natural  tendency  which  the  exchange  has  to  correct  itself,  is  powerfully  assisted 
by  the  operations  of  the  bill-merchants. 

England,  for  example,  might  owe  a  large  excess  of  debt  to  Amsterdam,  yet,  as  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  debts  due  by  a  commercial  country  is  generally  balanced  by 
the  amount  of  those  which  it  has  to  receive,  the  deficiency  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
London  would  most  probably  be  compensated  by  a  proportional  redundancy  of  those 
on  some  other  place.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the  merchants  who  deal  in  bills,  in  the 
same  way  as  of  those  who  deal  in  bullion  or  any  other  commodity,  to  buy  them  where 
they  are  cheapest,  and  to  sell  them  where  they  are  dearest.  They  would,  therefore,  buy 
up  the  bills  drawn  by  other  countries  on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose  of  them  in  London ; 
and  by  so  doing,  would  prevent  any  great  fall  in  the  price  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and  any  great  rise  in  Great 
Britain  and  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  happened  to  be  deficient.  In  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  this  country,  the  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain  amount  almost  inva- 
riably to  a  greater  sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy.  The  bill-merchants,  however,  by 
buying  up  the  excess  of  the  Italian  bills  on  London,  and  selling  them  in  Holland,  and 
other  countries  indebted  to  England,  prevent  the  real  exchange  from  ever  becoming  very 
much  depressed. 

III.  Negotiation  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  — Bills  of  exchange  are  either  made  payable 
at  sight,  at  a  certain  specified  time  after  sight  or  after  date,  or  at  usance,  which  is  the 
usual  term  allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  payable.  Gene- 
rally, however,  a  few  days  are  allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  term  when  the  bill 
becomes  due,  which  are  denominated  days  of  grace,  and  which  vary  in  different  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  three  days'  grace  are  allowed  for  all  bills  except  those 
payable  at  sight,  which  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  presented.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  usance  and  days  of  grace  for  bills  drawn  upon  some  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities :  -r- 

[m\d.  m\s.  did.  d\s.  d\a.  respectively  denote  months  after  date,  months  after  sight,  days 
xfter  date,  days  after  sight,  days  after  acceptance.! 
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London  on 

Usance. 

Days  of 
Grace. 

London  on 

Usance. 

Days  of 
Grace. 

London  on 

Usance. 

Days  of  , 
Grace. 

Amsterdam 

1  m|d. 

6 

Geneva 

30    d 

d. 

5 

Viennat 

14    d 

a. 

3 

Rotterdam 

1  m 

d. 

6 

Madrid 

2  m 

s. 

14 

Malta 

30    d 

d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1  ni 

d. 

6 

Cadiz 

60    c 

d. 

6 

Naples 

3  m 

d. 

3 

Hamburgh 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Bilboa 

2  m 

d. 

11 

Palermo 

3  m 

d. 

0 

Altona 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Gibraltar 

2  m 

s. 

14 

Lisbon 

30    d 

s. 

6 

Dantzic 

14    d 

a. 

10 

Leghorn 

3  m 

d. 

0 

Oporto 

30    d 

s. 

6 

Paris* 

30    cl 

d. 

10 

Leipsic 

U    d 

a. 

0 

Rio  Janeiro 

30    d 

d. 

6 

Bordeaux 

30    d 

d. 

10 

Genoa 

3  in 

d. 

30 

Dublin 

21    d 

s. 

3 

Bremen 

1  m 

d. 

8 

Venice 

3  m 

d. 

6 

Cork 

21    d 

s. 

3 

Barcelona 

60    d 

d. 

U 

In  the  dating  of  bills,  the  new  style  is  now  used  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the 
principal  merchants  and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of 
the  brokers  of  most  influence,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  relative  supply  and 
demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day 
are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  particular  bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high  or  low 
credit,  may  be  subject  to.  The  price  fixed  by  the  brokers  is  that  which  is  published  in 
Wettenhall's  List ;  but  the  first  houses  generally  negotiate  their  bills  on  ^,  1,  1^,  and  2 
per  cent,  better  terms  than  those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
a  class  of  middlemen  speculate  largely  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange ;  buying  bills 
when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling  them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. 

It  is  usual,  in  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  to  draw  them  in  sets,  or  duplicates, 
lest  the  first  should  be  lost  or  miscarry.  When  bills  are  drawn  in  sets,  each  must  con- 
tain a  condition  that  it  shall  be  payable  only  while  the  others  remain  unpaid  :  thus,  the 
first  is  payable  only,  "  second  and  third  unpaid ; "  the  second,  "  first  and  third  being  un- 
paid," and  the  third,  "  first  and  second  unpaid." 

All  bills  of  exchange  must  be  drawn  upon  stamps  as  under :  — 
Inland  Bills  and  Notes.  —  Not  exceeding  Two  Months  after  Date, 
Sixty  Days  after  Sight. 


£     s. 

£"     s. 

.      2    0  and  not  above    5    5 

5    3 



20    0 

20    0 



,   30    0 

sa  0 

_ 

50    0 

50    0 

_ 

100    0 

100    0 



200    0 

200    0 

__ 

300    0 

300    0 



500    0 

500    0 



1,000    0 

1,000    0 

_. 

2,000    0 

2,000    0 



3,000    0 

3,000    0 

- 

- 

Fter  Date,  or 

Exceeding  Two 

Months,  &c. 

£  s.    d. 

£    s.  a. 

0    1    0 

0     1     6 

0    1    6 

0    2    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    3    6 

0    3    6 

0    4    6 

0    4    6 

0    5    0 

0    5    0 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    8    6 

0    8    6 

0  12    6 

0  12    6 

0  15    0 

0  13    6 

1    3    0 

1    5    0 

1  10    0 

Promissory  notes  from  11.  to  100^.  inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  (except- 
ing bankers'  re-issuahle  notes,  which  require  a  different  stamp).  —  But  notes  for  any  sum  exceeding  100/. 
may  be  drawn  either  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  otherwise.  —  (See  anti,  p.  69.) 

Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange.  —  Foreign  bill,  drawn  in  but  payable  out  of  Great  Britain,  if  drawn  singly 
the  same  duty  as  an  inland  bill. 


Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in  sets,     s.  d. 
for  every  bill  of  each  set,  if  the  sum  does 
not  exceed  100/.        -  -  -         -    1    6 

Exceeding  100/.  and  not  exceeding  200/.    -30 
—        200/:  —  500/.    -    4    0 


*.  d. 
Exceeding  500/.  and  not  exceeding  1,000/.    -    3    0 

—  1,000/.  —  2,000/.    -    7    6 

—  2,000/.  —  3,000/.    -  10    0 

—  3,000/.  —  -  .  15    0 


No  one  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  can  have  any  difliculty 
whatever  in  estimating  how  much  a  sum  of  money  in  one  country  is  worth  in  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  exchange  at  the  time.  The  common  arithmetical  books  abound 
in  examples  of  such  computations.  But  in  conducting  the  business  of  exchange,  a  direct 
remittance  is  not  always  preferred.  When  ^merchant  in  London,  for  example,  means 
to  discharge  a  debt  due  by  him  in  Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  ascertain  not  only  the  state 
of  the  direct  exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  and,  consequently,  the  sum  which  he 
must  pay  in  London  for  a  bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  his  debt,  but  also  the  state  of  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  Hamburgh  and  Paris,  &c.  j  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  it  may  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on  Hamburgh,  Am- 
sterdam, or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his  agent  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Paris, 
rather  than  remit  directly  to  the  latter.  This  is  termed  the  Arbitration  of  exchange. 
An  example  or  two  will  suflSce  to  show  the  principle  on  which  it  is  conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amsterdam  be  35*.  Flemish  (old  coinage)  per  pound  sterling, 
and  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  &d.  Flemish  per  franc,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
c  r  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  most  advantageous,  we  must  calculate  what  would  be  the  value 

•  In  France,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  bills  payable  d.  vue. 

t  In  Austria,  bills  payable  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  7  days  after  sight  or  date,  are  not 
allowed  any  days  of  grace. 

2  O 
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of  the  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remittance  were  made  through  Holland ;  for  if  it  be  less  than  that 
resulting  from  the  direct  exchange,  it  will  obviously  be  the  preferable  mode  of  remitting.  This  is  deter- 
mined by  stating,  as  35s.  Flem.  (the  Amsterdam  currency  in  a  pound  sterling) :  Is.  6d.  Flem.  (Amsterdam 
currency  in  a  franc)  :  :  1/.  :  \0d.  the  proportional,  or  arbitrated  value  of  the  franc.  —  Hence,  if  the  English 
money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to  pay  a  det)t  in  Paris,  were  remitted  by  Amsterdam,  it  would  require  iOd.  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  a  franc,  or  1/.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  24  francs  :  and,  therefore,  if  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  were  at  24,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  English  merchant  whether  he  remitted 
directly  to  Paris,  or  indirectly  via  Amsterdam ;  but  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  were 
above  24,  then  a  direct  remittance  would  be  preferable ;  while,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  exchange 
were  lesss  than  24,  the  indirect  remittance  ought  as  plainly  to  be  preferred. 

"  Suppose,"  to  borrow  an  example  from  Dr.  Kelly  ( Universal  Cambist,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.),  "  the  exchange 
of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  68d.  per  milree,  and  that  of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per  dollar,  the 
arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Madrid  is  34rf.  sterling  per  dollar ;  for  as  1,000  rees :  68d.  :  :  500 
rees  :  34rf.  But  if  the  direct  exchange  of  London  on  Madrid  be  35d.  sterling  per  dollar,  then  London, 
by  remitting  directly  to  Madrid,  must  pay  35d.  for  every  dollar ;  whereas,  by  remitting  through  Lisbon, 
he  will  pay  only  34rf. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  remit  indirectly  to  Madrid  through 
Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London  draws  directly  on  Madrid,  he  will  receive  35d.  sterling  per  dollar; 
whereas,  by  drawing  indirectly  through  Lisbon,  he  would  receive  only  3M.  j  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest 
of-  London  to  draw  directly  on  Madrid.     Hence  the  following  rules  :  — 

"  1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through  the  place  which  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated 
price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

"  2.  Where  the  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw  through  that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbitrated 
price,  and. remit  through  that  which  produces  the  lowest." 

In  compound  arbitration,  or  when  more  than  3  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find  how  much 
a  remittance  passing  through  them  all  will  amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the  first  and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  different  statements  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  examples. 

Tims,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amsterdam  be  35s.  Flem.  for  11.  sterling;  between  Amster. 
dam  and  Lisbon  42rf.  Flem.  for  1  old  crusade ;  and  between  Lisbon  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs :  what 
is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Paris  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  35s.  Flem.  :  1^.  :  :  42d.  Flem.  :  2s.  sterling  =  1  old  crusade. 

Second,  as  1  old  crusade,  or  400  rees  :  2s.  sterling  :  :  480  rees  :  2s.  4'8d.  sterling  =  3  francs. 

Third,  as  2s.  4'8(/.  sterling  :  3  francs  :  :  1/.  sterUng  :  25  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound  sterling 
between  London  and  Paris.  v_     -  ^  -, 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  follows :  — 

11.  stierling. 
II.  sterling  =  35s.  Flemish. 

3|  shillings  Flem.    =  1  old  crusade. 

1  old  crusade  =  400  rees. 

480  rees  =  3  francs. 

Hence  35  x  m  X  3  _  ^J00_     ^  ^^^^^^ 
480  X  3i         ~    168 
■    This  abridged  operation  evidently  consists  in  arranging  the  terms  so  that  those  which  would  form  the 
divisors  in  continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of  Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor,  and 
the  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.    The  ordinary  arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples  of  such 
operations. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted  by 
indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 

In  1804,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large  subsidy ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct 
methods  presented  themselves  :  — 

1.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land, 

2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 

3.  To  authorise  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  too  slow  and  expensive  ;  and  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  exchange  against  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the 
indirect,  or  circular  exchange,  was,  therefore,  adopted. 

A  merchant,  or  banquier,  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conducted  :  — 
He  chose  London,  Amsterdamv Hamburgh,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  which 
the  operation  was  to  turn  ;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in  each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  circulation. 
Madrid  and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  remittances  were  to  be  made  ;  and  dollars  were, 
of  course,  to  be  sent  to  where  they  bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be  procured  on  Paris, 
or  on  any  other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation,  so  as  not 
to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to  give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from  real 
business.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly  directed, 
as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  England ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  proportional  ex- 
change advantageous  to  Spain. 

The  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the  negotiation  of  drafts  issued  on  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  the  state;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these 
places  to  draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  exchange 
was  most  favourable.  The  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with  complete 
success.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  course  of  exchange  of  Cadiz  on  London  was  3^d. ; 
but,  by  the  plan  adopted,  Spain  got  39^^.,  or  above  8  per  cent,  by  the  remittance  of  dollars  to  London, 
and  considerable  advantages  were  also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills  through  the  several  places  on  the 
Continent.  —  {Kelli/s  Cambist^  vol  ii.  p.  168. ;  Dubost's  Elements  of  Commerce^  2d  ed.  p.  218.) 

Law  of  Bili,s  of  Exchange. 

'  The  chief  legal  privileges  appertaining  to  bills  are,  first,  that  though  only  a  simple  contract,  yet  they 
are  always  presumed  to  have  been  originally  given  for  a  good  and  valuable  consideration  ;  and,  secondly 
they  are  assignable  to  a  third  person  not  named  in  the  bill  or  party  to  the  contract,  so  as  to  vest  in  the 
assignee  a  right  of  action,  in  his  own  name;  which  right  of  action,  no  release  by  the  drawer  to  the  ac- 
ceptor, nor  set-off  or  cross  demand  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  can  affect. 

All  persons,  whether  merchants  or  not,  being  legally  qualified  to  contract,  may  be  parties  to  a  bill.  But 
no  action  can  be  supported  against  a  person  incapable  of  binding  himself,  on  a  bill  drawn,  indorsed,  or 
accepted  by  such  incapacitated  person;  at  the  same  time  the  bill  is  good  against  all  other  competent 
parties  thereto. 

Bills  may  be  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed  by  the  party's  agent  or  attorney  verbally  authorised  for  the 
purpose.  When  a  person  has  such  authority,  he  must  either  write  the  name  of  his  principal,  or  state  in 
writing  that  he  draws,  &c.  as  agent :  thus,  "  per  procuration,  for  A.  B."^ 

Where  one  of  several  partners  accepts  a  bill  drawn  on  the  firm,  for  himself  and  partners,  or  in  his  own 
name  only,  such  acceptance  binds  the  partnership  if  it  concern  the  trader  But  the  acceptance  of  one  of 
several  partners  on  behalf  of  himself  and  partners,  will  not  bind  the  others,  if  it  concern  the  acceptor 
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only  in  a  separate  and  distinct  interest ;  and  the  holder  of  the  bill,  at  the  time  he  becomes  so,  was  aware  of 
that  circumstance.  It,  however,  he  be  a  bond  fide  holder  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  and  had  no  such 
knowledge  at  the  time  he  first  became  possessed  of  the  bill,  no  subsequently  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  partner  in  giving  such  security  will  prevent  him  from  recovering  on  such  bills  against 
all  the  i)artners.  ° 

Although  no  precise  form  of  words  is  required  to  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  yet 
it  IS  necessary  that  it  should  Repayable  at  all  events,  and  not  depend  on  any  contingency  ;  and  that  it  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  payment  of  money  and  performance  of  some  other  act. 
as  the  dehvery  of  a  horse,  or  the  like.  * 

If,  however,  the  event  on  which  the  payment  is  to  depend  must  inevitably  happen,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance how  long  the  payment  may  be  in  suspense ;  so  a  bill  is  negotiable  and  valid  if  drawn  payable  6 
weeks  after  the  death  of  the  drawer's  father,  or  payable  to  an  infant  when  he  shall  become  of  age 

Any  material  alteration  of  a  bill  after  it  has  been  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed,  such  as  the  date  sum 
or  tune  of  payment,  will  invalidate  it :  but  the  mere  correction  of  a  mistake,  as  by  inserting  the  words 
"  or  order,"  will  have  no  such  effect.  *         "uiuo 

The  negotiability  of  a  bill  depends  on  the  insertion  of  sufficient  operative  words  of  transfer  •  such  as  bv 
making  it  payable  to  A,  or  order,  or  to  A.  or  bearer,  or  to  bearer  generally.  ' 

Although  a  bill  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  drawn  upon  a  good  a'nd'valuable  consideration,  yet 
in  certain  cases  a  want  of  sufficient  consideration  may  be  insisted  on  in  defence  to  an  action  on  a  bill 
Certain  considerations  have  been  made  illegal  by  statute ;  as  for  signing  a  bankrupt's  certificate,  for  money 
won  at  gaming,  or  for  money  lent  on  a  usurious  contract.  But  with  respect  to  gaming,  it  is  held  that  a 
bill  founded  on  a  gambling  transaction  is  good  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  holder  :  and  by  58  Geo  3  c  93 
not  inv"^!??^  '"  °^  ^"  innocent  holder,  although  originally  founded  on  a  usurious  contract,  is 

In  general,  if  a  bill  is  fair  and  legal  in  its  origin,  a  subsequent  illegal  contract  or  consideration  on  the 
indorsement  thereof  will  not  invalidate  it  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder. 

A  bill  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  it  be  duly  stamped,  not  only  with  a  stamn 
of  the  proper  value,  but  also  of  the  proper  denomination.  i  v    ^  3  a  siauip 

Acceptance  of  a  Bill.  —  An  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance, which  may  be  either  absolute  or  qualified.  An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a 
bill  according  to  its  request,  which  is  done  by  the  drawee  writing  "  Accepted  "  on  the  bill,  and  subscribing 
ms  name ,  or  wntmg  "  Accepted  "  only ;  or  merely  subscribing  his  name  at  the  bottom  or  across  the  bill 
A  qualified  acceptance  is  when  a  bill  is  accepted  conditionally  5  as  when  goods  conveyed  to  the  drawee 
are  sold,  or  when  a  navy  bill  is  paid,  or  other  future  event  which  does  not  bind  the  acceptor  till  the  con. 
tingency  has  happened.  *^ 

An  acceptance  may  be  also  partial ;  as  to  pay  100/.  instead  of  150A,  or  to  pay  at  a  diflferent  time  or  place 
I  trom  that  required  by  the  bill.  But  in  all  cases  of  a  conditional  or  partial  acceptance,  the  holder  should 
I  11  he  mean  to  resort  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  in  default  of  payment,  give  notice  to  them  of  such 
I  partial  or  conditional  acceptance. 

,  In  all  cases  of  presenting  a  bill  for  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  bill  at  the  house  where  the 
;  drawee  lives,  or  where  it  is  made  payable.  By  1  &2  Geo.  4.  c.  78.,  all  bills  accepted  payable  at  a  banker's 
j  or  other  place  are  to  be  deemed  a  general  acceptance ;  but  if  they  are  accepted  payable  at  a  banker's  "  only 
:  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,"  it  is  a  qualified  acceptance,  and  the  acceptor  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  bill! 
I  except  in  default  of  payment  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  demanded  at  the  banker's  The 
I  drawee  is  entitled  to  keep  the  bill  24  hours  when  presented  for  acceptance.  The  acceptance  of  an  inland 
mil  niust  be  in  writing  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  or,  if  there  be  more  parts  than  one,  on  one  of  such  parts  : 
,  nothing  short  of  this  constitutes  a  valid  acceptance.  f        > 

I      If  a  bill  is  made  payable  a  certain  time  after  sight,  it  must,  in  order  to  fix  the  time  when  it  is  to  be 
!  S  1831  ""^^^  acceptance,  and  the  date  ot  the  acceptance  should  appear  thus  :  "  Accepted,  July 

j      Due  diligence  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  presenting  any  description  of  bill  for  acceptance  • 

t  and  such  diligence  is  a  question  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  parties,  the  distance  at  which  they  live. 

I  and  the  facility  of  communication  between  them.  * 

'      When  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept,  any  third  party,  after  protesting,  may  accept  for  the  honour  of  the 

bill  generally,  or  for  the  drawee,  or  for  the  indorser ;  in  which  case  the  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance 

supra  protest.  *^ 

!      The  drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged  from  liability,  unless  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  when  pre- 

:  sented  for  acceptance,  or  non-payment  at  the  time  the  bill  becomes  due,  is  given.     These  notices  must  be 

given  with  all  due  diligence  to  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  means  to  resort  for  payment.  Generally, 

j  in  both  foreign  and  inland  bills,  notice  is  given  next  day  to  the  immediate  indorser,  and  such  indorser  is 

I  allowed  a  day,  when  he  should  give  fresh  notice  to  the  parties  who  are  liable  to  him. 

1      Notice  may  be  sent  by  the  post,  however  near  the  residence  of  the  parties  may  be  to  each  other  :  and 

though  the  letter  containing  such  notice  should  miscarry,  yet  it  will  be  sufficient;  but  the  letter  contain- 

iiig  the  notice  should  be  delivered  at  the  General  Post-office,  or  at  a  receiving-house  appointed  by  that 

i  otftce,  not  to  the  bellman  in  the  street.     In  all  cases  of  notice,  notice  to  one  of  several  parties  is  held  to 

I  be  notice  to  all ;  and  if  one  of  several  drawers  be  also  the  acceptor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  notice  to 

the  other  drawers. 

Upon  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  a  bill,  the  holder,  or  a  public  notary  for  him,  should  pro- 
test it  ;  that  IS,  draw  up  a  notice  of  the  refusal  to  accept  or  pay  the  bill,  and  the  declaration  of  the  holder 
against  sustaining  loss  thereby.  Inland  bills  need  not  be  protested  ;  in  practice  they  are  usually  only  noted 
tor  non-acceptance ;  but  this,  without  the  protest,  is  wholly  futile,  and  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the 
;  evidence  of  the  holder,  while  it  entails  a  useless  expense  on  those  liable  to  pay. 

I  Indorsement  of  Bills.  —  An  indorsement  is  the  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument 
(transfers  his  right  to  another  person,  termed  the  indorsee.  It  is  usually  made  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  and 
jmust  be  in  writing ;  but  the  law  has  not  prescribed  any  set  form  of  words  as  necessary  to  the  ceremony, 
and  in  general  the  mere  signature  of  the  indorser  is  sufficient. 

I  All  bills  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer  for  \l.  and  upwards  are  negotiable  by  indorsement;  and  the 
iranster  of  them  for  a  good  consideration,  before  they  are  payable,  gives  a  right  of  action  against  all  the 
precedent  parties  on  the  bill,  if  the  bills  in  themselves  are  valid ;  but  a  transfer  after  they  are  due  will 
I  only  place  the  holder  in  the  situation  of  the  person  from  whom  he  takes  them. 

Bills  may  be  transferred  either  by  delivery  only,  or  by  indorsement  and  delivery :  bills  payable  to  order 
are  transferred  by  the  latter  mode  only  ;  but  bills  payable  to  bearer  may  be  transferred  by  either  mode 
un  a  transfer  by  delivery,  the  person  making  it  ceases  to  be  a  party  to  the  bill ;  but  on  a  transfer  by  in- 
jaorsernent,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  chargeable  as  a  new  drawer. 

\y,  ^''^  °^ig'"^lly  transferable  may  be  restrained  by  restrictive  words ;  for  the  payee  or  indorsee,  having 
.ine  absolute  property  in  the  bill,  may,  by  express  words,  restrict  its  currency,  by  indorsing  it "  Payable  to 
A.  B.  only,"  or  "  to  A.  B.  for  his  use,"  or  any  other  words  clearly  demonstrating  his  intention  to  make  a 
restrictive  and  limited  indorsement.  Such  special  indorsement  precludes  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is 
made  from  making  a  transfer,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  against  the  special  indorser,  or  any  of  the  ore, 
jcedent  parties  to  the  bill.  ^  ' 

,  In  taking  bills  to  account  or  discount,  it  is  important  well  to  examine  all  special  indorsements  Lord 
iienterden  decided  that  a  person  who  discounts  a  bill  indorsed  "  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order  for  my  use  " 
discounts  It  subject  to  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  money  to  the  special  indorser,  who  so  limited  the  ap, 
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plication /oy  my  use  ;  thus  a  party  may  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  twice  over,  unless  he  pre- 
viously ascertains  that  the  payment  has  been  made  conformably  to  the  import  of  the  indorsement. 

After  the  payment  of  part,  a  bill  may  be  indorsed  over  for  the  residue. 

Presentment  for  Payment.  — The  holder  of  a  bill  must  be  careful  to  present  it  for  payment  at  the  time 
when  duCj  or  the  drawer  and  indorsers  will  be  exonerated  from  their  liability ;  even  the  bankruptcy,  in- 
solvency, or  death  of  the  acceptor  will  not  excuse  a  neglect  to  make  presentment  to  the  assignees  or 
executor  j  nor  will  the  insufficiency  of  a  bill  in  any  respect  constitute  an  excuse  for  non.presentment : 
the  presentment  should  be  made  at  a  reasonable  time  of  the  day  when  the  bill  is  due  ;  and  if  by  the  known 
custom  of  any  trade  or  place  bills  are  payable  only  within  particular  hours,  a  presentment  must  be  within 
those  hours.  If  a  bill  has  a  qualified  acceptance,  the  presentment  should  be  at  the  place  mentioned  in 
such  qualified  acceptance,  or  all  the  parties  will  be  discharged  from  their  obligations. 

If  a  bill  fall  due  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  or  any  public  fast  or  thanksgiving  day,  the 
presentment  must  be  on  the  day  preceding  these  holidays.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  15.,  if  a  bill  or  note  be  pay- 
able on  the  day  preceding  these  holidays,  notice  of  the  dishonour  may  be  given  the  day  following  the 
holiday  ;  and  if  Christmas  Day  fall  on  Monday,  notice  may  be  given  on  Tuesday. 

Bills,  however,  payable  at  usance,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  sight,  or  after  demand,  ought  not  to 
be  presented  for  payment  precisely  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  bills,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  what  are  termed  days  of  grace.      The  days  of  grace  allowed  vary  in  different  countries,  and 

ought  always  to  be  computed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  due (See  ante,  p.  561.) 

At  Hamburgh,  and  in  France,  the  day  on  which  the  bill  falls  due  makes  one  of  the  days  of  grace;  but  no 
where  else. 

On  bills  payable  on  demand,  or  when  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  ; 
but  they  are  payable  instantly  on  presentment.  On  bank  post  bills  no  days  of  grace  are  claimed ;  but  on 
a  bill  payable  at  sight  the  usual  days  of  grace  are  allowed  from  the  sight  or  demand. 

Payment  of  a  bill  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder;  and  it  may  be  refused  unless  the  bill  be  produced 
and  delivered  up.  On  payment,  a  receipt  should  be  written  on  the  back  ;  and  when  a  part  is  paid,  the 
same  should  be  acknowledged  upon  the  bill,  or  the  party  paying  may  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  a  second 
time  to  a  bond  fide  indorser. 

Promissory  Notes  and  Checks.  —  The  chief  distinction  between  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
is,  that  the  former  are  a  direct  engagement  by  the  drawer  to  pay  them  according  to  their  tenor,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party  as  a  drawee  or  acceptor.  Promissory  notes  may  be  drawn  payable  on  de- 
mand  to  a  person  named  therein,  or  to  order,  or  to  bearer  generally.  They  are  assignable  and  indorsable; 
and  in  all  respects  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills  by  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  9.,  that  the  laws  which  have  been  stated 
as  bearing  upon  the  latter,  may  be  generally  understood  as  applicable  to  the  former.  In  Edis  v.  Bm-y  it 
has  been  decided,  in  case  an  instrument  is  drawn  so  equivocally  as  to  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  the  holder  may  treat  it  as  either  against  the  drawer. 

Promissory  notes,  bills,  drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  being  made  negotiable  or  transferable,  for  a 
less  sum  than  20s.,  ar«  void,  and  persons  uttering  such  are  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.,  recover- 
able before  a  justice  of  peace. 

The  issue  of  any  promissory  note  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  for  a  less  sum  than  51.  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  licensed  English  banker,  is  prohibited ;  and  by  9  Geo.  4.  c.  65.  it  is  provided,  that  no  cor- 
poration or  person  shall  utter  or  negotiate,  in  England,  any  such  note  which  has  been  made  or  issued  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than  51.  But  this  does  not 
extend  to  any  draft  or  order  on  bankers  for  the  use  of  the  drawer. 

Promissory  notes  for  any  sum  exceeding  100/.  may  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  or  otherwise ; 
but  notes  from  21.  to  100/.  inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  except  bankers'  re- 
issuable  notes,  which  require  a  different  stamp. 

A  check  or  draft  is  as  negotiable  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  vests  in  the  assignee  the  same  right  of  action 
against  the  assignor.     As  to  the  presentation  of  checks,  &c.,  see  Check. 

Any  person  making,  accepting,  or  paying  any  bill,  draft,  order,  or  promissory  note,  not  duly  stamped, 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/. ;  for  post-dating  them,  100/.  ;  and  for  not  truly  specifying  the  place  where  un- 
stamped drafts  are  issued,  100/. :  .and  any  person  knowingly  receiving  such  unstamped  draft,  20/.  ;  and  the 
banker  knowingly  paying  it,  100/.  ;  besides  not  being  allowed  such  sum  in  account. 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  mercantile  paper,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  one  or  two 
cautions  with  regard  to  acceptances,  and  accommodation  paper,  and  proceedings  in  case  of  the  loss  of 
bills. 

First,  A  man  should  not  put  his  name  as  acceptor  to  a  bill  of  exchange  without  well  considering  whether 
he  has  the  means  of  paying  the  same  when  due,  as  otherwise  he  may  be  liable  not  only  to  the  costs  of  the 
action  against  himself,  but  also  to  the  costs  of  the  actions  against  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  :  the  shrewd 
tradesman  is  generally  anxious  to  get  the  acceptance  of  his  debtor  at  a  short  date,  well  knowing  that  it 
not  only  fixes  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  it  is  more  speedily  recoverable  by  legal  procedure  than  a  book 
debt. 

Secondly,  Traders  who  wish  to  support  their  respectability,  and  desire  to  succeed  in  business,  should  be 
cautious  in  resorting  to  the  destructive  system  of  cross-accommodation  acceptances  :  it  seldom  ends  well, 
and  usually  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  parties ;  it  being  an  expedient  often  adopted  by 
swindlers  to  defraud  the  public.  Independent  of  the  expense  in  stamps  and  discounts,  and  frequently  in 
•noting,  interest,  and  law  expenses,  the  danger  attending  such  accommodation  is  sufficient  to  deter  from 
the  practice.  Suppose,  for  instance,  A.  and  B.  mutually  accommodate  each  other  to  the  amount  of  1,000/., 
the  acceptances  being  in  the  hands  of  third  persons  :  both  A.  and  B.  are  liable  to  such  third  persons  to  the 
extent  of  2,000/.  each  ;  and  should  A.  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence  be  suddenly  rendered  unable  to  meet 
his  acceptances,  the  holders  of  the  whole,  as  well  the  acceptances  of  A.  as  the  acceptances  of  B.,  will  resort 
to  B.  for  payment ;  and  it  may  so  happen,  that  although  B.  could  have  provided  for  his  own  share  of  the 
accommodation  paper,  he  may  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  whole,  and  may  thus  become  insolvent. 

Thirdly,  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  bill,  the  9  &  10  Will.  3.  c.  17.  provides,  that  if  any  inland  bill  be  lost  or 
missing  within  the  time  limited  for  its  payment,  the  drawer  shall,  on  sufficient  security  given  to  indemnify 
him  if  such  bill  be  found  again,  give  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  first. 

Lastly,  It  is  of  great  importance  to  bankers  and  others  taking  bills  and  notes,  that  they  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  receive  them  ;  otherwise,  if  the  instrument  turn  out  to 
have  been  lost  or  fraudulently  obtained,  they  may,  without  equivalent,  be  deprived  of  their  security,  on 
an  action  by  the  owner  to  recover  possession.  Lord  Tenterden  decided,  "  if  a  person  take  a  bill,  note, 
or  any  other  kind  of  security,  under  circumstances  which  ought  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  his  guard  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  he  do  not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  in*  I 
etrument  against  the  rightful  owner."  —  {Guildhall,  Oct.  25.  1826.) 
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1.  Table  containing  the  Value  of  the  Monies  of  Account  of  different  Places  (expressed  in  Pence  and 
Decimals  of  Pence),  according  to  the  Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  England;  that  is, 
31.  lis.  lO^d.  per  oz.  for  Gold,  and  5s.  2d.  per  oz.  for  Silver {Kelly's  Cambist^  vol  ii.  p.  149.) 


Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rixdollar  current 
Amsterdam,  Rixdollar  banco  (agio 
at  4  per  cent.)    - 
Florin  banco 
Florin  current 
Pound  Flemish  current  - 
Antwerp,Pound  Flemish  (money  of 
exchange) 
Florin    (money     of    ex- 
change) 
Pound  Flemish  current  - 
Florin  current 
Barcelona,  Libra  Catalan    - 
Basil    -  Rixdollar,  or  ecu  of  ex- 
change 
Rixdollar  current 
Berlin  -  Pound  banco 

Rixdollar  current 
Berne  -  Ecu  of  3  livrcs    - 

Crown  of  25  hatzen 
Bremen,  Rixdollar  current 

Rixdollar  in  Carls  d'or     - 
Cassel  -  Rixdollar  current 
Cologne,  Rixdollar  specie  of  80  al- 
buses    ... 
Rixdollar  current  of  78 
albuses 
Constantinople,  Piastre,  or  dollar .. 
Dantzic,  Gulden  or  florin 
Denmark,  Rixdollar  specie 

Rixdollar  crown  money  - 
Rixdollar  Danish  currency 
England,  Pound  sterling     - 
Florence,  Lira       .  -  . 

Ducat,  or  crown  current 
Scudo  d'or,  or  gold  crown 
France    liivre  Tournois 

Franc  (new  system) 
Francfort,   Rixdollar    convention 
m.oney        .  .        - 

Rixdollar  Muntze,  or  in 
small  coins 
Germany,  Rixdollar  current 
Rixdollar  specie     - 
Florin  of  the  Empire 
Rixdollar  Muntze 
Florin  Muntze 
Geneva,  Livre  current    . 

Florin        .  _  . 

Genoa  -  Lira  fuori  banco 

Pezza,    or    dollar  of   ex- 
change 
Scudo  di  cambio,  or  crown 
of  exchange 
Hamburgh,  Mark  banco  (at  med.) 
Pound  Flemish  banco 


Value  in 

Value  in 

Silver. 

Gold. 

d. 

d. 

31-40 

31-43 

52-54 

variable 

21- 

ditto 

20-72 

ditto 

124-32 

ditto 

123-25. 

123-87 

20-54 

20-64' 

105-65 

106  18 

17-60 

17-70 

28-14 

2670 

47-27 

47- 

42-45 

42-20 

47-25 

variable 

36- 

ditto 

42-64 

42-90 

35-53 

35-75 

37-80 

variable 

39-68 

37-80 

variable 

31-38 

ditto 

30-60 

ditto 

9  45 

uncert. 

9- 

9- 

54-72 

48-37 

44  27 

44-88 

240- 

240- 

8-12 

8-53 

56-84 

5971 

63-97 

9-58 

9-38 

9-70 

9-52 

37-80 

37-65 

31-50 

37-80 

variable 

50-40 

ditto 

25-20 

ditto 

31-50 

ditto 

21- 

ditto 

16-13 

16-13 

4-60  1       4-84 

8- 

7-83 

45-92 

45-50 

36-75 

3602 

18-22 

variable 

136-65 

ditto 

Value  in!  Value  ii 
Silver.  |     Cold. 


Hamburgh,  Mark  current 

Pound  Flemish  current  - 
Hanover,  Rixdollar  (in  cash) 

Rixdollar  (gold  value) 
Konigsberg,  Gulden  or  florin 
Leghorn,  Pezza  of  8  reals    - 

Lira  moneta  buona 

Lira  moneta  lunga 
Leipsic,  Rixdollar  convention  mo- 
ney ... 

Rixdollar  in  Louis  d'ors 
or  Fredericks     - 
Malta  -  Scudo  or  crown 
Milan  -  Lira  Imperiale 

Lira  corrente 

Scudo  Imperiale  •  . 

Studo  corrente 
Modena,  Lira        -  - 

Munich,  Gulden  or  florin 
Naples  -  Ducat  of  1818 
Parma  -Lira 

Persia  -  Toman  of  100  mamoodis  . 
Poland  -  Gulden  or  florin    - 
Portugal,  Milree 

Old  crusade 
Riga     -  Rixdollar  Alberts 

Rixdollar  currency  (agio 
at  40  per  cent.) 
Rome  -  Scudo  or  crown    - 

Scudo  di  stanipa  d'oro 
Russia,   Rouble      .  .  - 

Sardinia,  Lira  ... 

Sicily    -  Ounce        -        - 

Scudo  or  crown     - 
Spain    -  Real  of  old  plate  - 

Real  of  new  plate 

Real  of  Mexican  plate     - 

Real  vellon 

Dollar  of  old  plate,  or  of 
exchange 
Sweden,  Rixdollar 
Switzerland,  Franc  (new  system) 
Trieste,  Florin,  Austrian  currency 

Lira,  Trieste  currency     - 

Lira  di  piazza 
Turin  .  Lira  .  .  - 

Valencia,  Libra    .  . 

Venice,  Lira  piccola   (in   the  old 
coins) 

Lira  piccola  (in  the  coins 

introduced  by  the  Aus- 

trians)        -  -        - 

Vienna,  Florin         ... 

Zante  -  Real 

Zurich,  Florin  (money  of  exchange) 

Florin  current 


14-82 
11115 

42- 

39- 

12- 

46-25 
8-13 
7-79 

37-80 


21-32 
10-41 

7-45 
60-90 
42-32 

3-72 
21- 
41-20 

2-35 
287-60 

6-03 


37-53 
52-05 
79-37 

18-21 
123-54 
49-02 
4-88 
5-18 
6-48 
2-59 

39- 
55-41 
S:'2-14 
25-20 
476 
4-65 
11-28 
39-45 


5-07 


4-25 
25-20 

4  06 
25-85 
23-50 


variable 

ditto 

42-26 

39-24 

variable 

49-16 

8-55 

8-19 

variable 

39-68 
23-34 
1053 
7-44 
61-60 
42  78 

21-28 

41-22 

2-40 

6-27 

67-34 

26-94 

variable 

ditto 
51-63 

7873 

variable 

1882 

124-80 

49-92 

4-57 

4-86 

6-07 

2-43 

36-59 
56-45 

25-05 
4-73 
4-63 
11-23 
39-59 

variable 


ditto 
25-05 
variable 
ditto 
ditto 


II.  An  Account  of  the  Course  of  Exchange,  London,  17th  of  December,  1833,  with  some  Explanatory 

Statements. 


Course  of  Exchange. 

Amsterdam,  3  ms. 

12      2f 

Antwerp 

12      4| 

Hamburgh,  mcs.  bco.      . 

\3   lei 

Paris,  3  ms. 

25    40 

Francfort 

iSOf 

Petersburgh,  p.  rou.  3  us. 

10* 

Vienna,  eff.  Flo.  2  ms.     . 

9    54 

Madrid,  3  ms. 

361 

Leghorn 

48| 

Genoa 

25    55 

Venice,  p.  6  Aust.  livr,  . 

47J 

Naples 

4()| 

Lisbon,  30  days'  sight     - 

52' 

Rio  Janeiro,  ditto 

36 

Explanatory  Statements. 


that  is,  London  receives  12  florins  2f  stivers  for  \l. 

—  receives  12  ditto  4*  ditto  for  1/. 

—  receives  13  marcs  lOf  schillings  banco  for  \l. 

—  receives  25  francs  40  cent,  for  1/. 

—  receives  150f  batzen  for  1/. 

—  gives  10  pence  sterl.  for  1  roublebank  money. 

—  receives  9  florins  54  creutzers  for  1/, 

—  gives 

—  gives  48_ 

—  receives  25'lire  Italiane  55  cent,  for  \L 
—-  receives  47g  lire  piccoli  for  1/. 

—  gives  40|  pence  sterl.  for  1  ducato  di  regno, 

—  gives  52  ditto  for  1  milree. 

—  gives 36  ditto  for  1  ditto^ 


S6|  pence  sterling  for  1  dollar. 
48i  ditto  for  1  pezza  of  8  reals. 
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III.  Par  of  Exchange  between  England  and  the  following  Places,  viz.  Amsterdam^  Hamburgh,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice ;  the  same  being  computed  from  the  intrinsic 
Value  of  their  principal  Coins,  by  comparing  Gold  with  Gold,  and  Silver  with  Silver,  according  to  their 
Mint  Regulations,  and  to  Assays  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints.  —  (Presented  by  Dr.  Kelly  to 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  Payments.) 


Gold. 

Silver.                             j                    Explanations.                    1 

Mint 
Regula- 

Assays. 

Old  Coinage. 

New  Coinage. 

Monies  of  Exchange. 

Mint     1 

Mint 

tions. 

Regula- 

Assays. 

Regula- 

Assays. 

tions. 

tions. 

r  Schillings  and  pence  Flemish 

Amsterdam,  banco 

36     8 

56  6-8 

37    3 

37  10-5 

35     0 

35    6-5 

■<  per  pound  sterling.  Agio 
C.     2  per  cent. 

Do.        current 

11    4-5 

11  3-8 

11    85 

11  11-8 

10  14-6 

10  17-6 

r  Florins  and  stivers  per 
t     pound  sterling. 

Hamburgh 

34    3-5 

35  1-5 

34    1 

35    1-3 

32  11 

32  11-5 

5"  Schillings  and  penceFlemish 
1     banco  per  pound  sterling. 

Paris 

25  20 

25  26 

24  73 

24  91 

23  23 

23  40 

f  Francs  and  cents,  per  pound 
I     sterling. 

f  Pence  sterhng  for  the  piastre 
^     or  dollar  of  exchange. 

Madrid       - 

37-3 

37-2 

39-2 

39-0 

41-7 

41-5 

Lisbon 

67-4 

67-5 

60-41 

58-33 

64-30 

62-69 

Pence  sterling  per  milree. 

Leghorn 

49-1 

490 

46-46 

46-5 

49-60 

49-5 

■  Pence  sterling  per  pezza  of 
exchange, 

Genoa 

45-5 

45-5 

46-46 

48-9 

49-4 

52-0 

f  Pence  sterling  per  pezza 
I     fuori  banco.* 

Naples 

41-22 

-        - 

41-42 

-       - 

43-9 

-        - 

f  Pence  sterling  per  ducat 
I     (new  coinage  of  1818.) 

Venice       . 

46-3 

46-0 

47-5 

49-9 

44-6 

46-1 

Lire  piccole  per  pound  sterl. 

For  further  and  more  ample  elucidations,  see  the  articles  on  the  great  trading  towns,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.     See  Funds. 

EXPECTATION,  of  life.      See  Insurance. 

EXPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  act  of  sending  or  carrying  commodities  from 
one  country  to  another.  —  (See  Importation  and  Exportation.) 

EXCISE,  the  name  given  to  the  duties  or  taxes  laid  on  such  articles  as  are  produced 
and  consumed  at  home.  Customs  duties  are  those  laid  on  commodities  when  imported 
into  or  exported  from  a  country. 

Excise  duties  -were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1 643  ;  being 
then  laid  on  the  makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon 
after  followed  the  example  of  the  republicans  ;  both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should 
be  continued  no  longer  than  the  termination  of  the  war.  But  it  was  found  too  pro- 
ductive a  source  of  revenue  to  be  again  relinquished ;  and  when  the  nation  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  parliament  declared,  in  1649,  that  the  "  impost  of 
excise  was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the  people."  It 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the  Restoration ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says,  that  "  fi-om  its  first  original  to  the  present  time  its  very  name  has  been 
odious  to  the  people  of  England  " —  (  Com.  book  i.  c.  3. ),  —  it  has  continued  progressively 
to  gain  ground ;  and  is  at  this  moment  imposed  on  a  variety  of  most  important  articles, 
and  furnishes  nearly  half  the  entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

— » 

The  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  to  which  Blackstone  has  alluded,  against  the  excise  duties,  seems  to 
depend  more  on  the  regulations  connected  with  their  imposition,  than  on  the  oppressive  extent  to  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  carried.  The  facilities  of  smuggling,  and  the  frauds  that  might  be  committed 
upon  the  revenue,  unless  a  very  strict  watch  were  kept,  have  led  totheenactmentof  several  rather  severe 
regulations.  The  officers  have  been  empowered  to  enter  and  search  the  houses  of  such  individuals  as 
deal  in  exciseable  commodities  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  most  instances  also  of  the  night.  And  the 
proceedings  in  cases  of  transgression  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  persons  may  be  convicted  in  heavy  pe- 
nalties,  by  the  summary  judgment  of  2  commissioners  of  excise,  or  2  justices  of  the  peace,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury. 

For  the  more  easily  levying  the  revenue  of  excise,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  about  56 
collections,  some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names  of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great 
towns  ;  where  one  county  is  divided  into  several  collections,  or  where  a  collection  comprehends  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  several  counties.  Every  such  collection  is  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within  which 
there  is  a  supervisor  ;  and  each  district  is  again.subdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within  each  of 
which  there  is  a  ganger  or  surveying  officer. 

Accounts  are  given  of  the  different  duties  and  regulations  affecting  the  articles  subject 
to  the  excise  laws,  under  these  articles.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  giving,  from  the  parliamentary  returns, 

*  The  currency  of  Genoa  has  consisted,  since  1826,  of  Lire  Italiane  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  francs  j  so  that  the  par  of  exchange  with  Genoa  is  now  the  same  as  with  Paris, 
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An  Account  of  the  Gross  and  Neil  Produce  of  the  Excise  Revenue  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year 
ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 


Drawbacks,  and 

Repayments  on 

Articles. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Bounties  ot  the 
Nature  of 

Allowances. 

Over-Entries, 
damapted  Goods, 

Nett  Produce. 

Drawbacks. 

L.        a.    d. 

L.       s.    d. 

L. 

s.   d. 

L.       t.    d. 

L.        s.    d. 

Auctions 

225,633    3  11| 

8,007  13    6 

217,025  10    54 

Beer*        - 

55  12  10 

. 

51     6    o' 

Bricks  and  tUes 

^5!'?.^'?  ,1    2f 

4.834  10    7^ 

. 

3,528  18    2^ 

325,256  18    2A 

Candles 

45,088  J  8    7^ 

1,931     7    3A 

- 

. 

43,157  11     4 

Glass 

729,082    4    9 

185,099  10    9| 

874 

13    9 

914  19  lOi 

542,193    0    4 

Hides* 

2     10 

2     1     0 

Hops           -                -        - 

300,279    5     1 

5,931    0    8 

» 

. 

19    6  10 

294,325  17    7 

Licences 

780,264  16  U 

- 

- 

. 

1,017  12    9 

785,247     4     2 

Malt 

4,815,420     7    6', 

17,807  14    OA 

226,471  13    6 

983    5  10 

4,570,163  14     11 

Paper       - 

778,345  12    5, 

3,575    3    6^ 

1,550,344  15    4i 

31,841     9    64 

15,492 

6    5i 

70  19    0 

730,910  17    6* 

Printed  goods* 

199  18    7| 

. 

3,375    4  lOj 

Soap            ... 

263,794  16    71 

100,330 

6    8| 

. 

1,186.219  11   111 

Spirits 

3,409,340    9    3 

56    1    4^ 

3,409,284    7  10,^ 

Starch 

112,324    2    8i 

3,859    7    9 

20,586 

5    5 

87,878    9    6* 

Stone  bottles 

4,007  10    4 

449    6  10| 

. 

3,558    3    54 

Sweets           -               .        - 

3,852     1     7 

. 

. 

. 

.-5,852     1     V 

Tea 

3,509,834  13    7 

. 

. 

. 

. 

3,509,834  13    7 

Vinegar       - 

22,577     1    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,577     1     8 

16,629,705  14    2i 

515,809  10    8i 

363,755 

5  10 

15,198  17    4|^ 

15,734,941   14    3i 

Payment  exceeding  the  re- 

ceipt, on   the   following 

article : 

Hides 

Law  costs  recovered 

2,287    9    2i 
18,743  10    ij 

113  17    6 

; 

; 

■        ■ 

Deduct,!  13  17    6 

15,7.34,827  16    9A 
2,287    9    2} 

Fines  and  forfeitures  I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,743  10     1^ 

16,650,756  13    5^ 

515,923  14    2i 

363,755 

5  10    1 

15,198  17    il  . 

15,755,858  16     1 

The  total  charges  of  collection  on  the  excise  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  1832,  were 
946,5451.  lis.  Id. 

Account  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce  of  the  Excise  Revenue  of  Ireland,  during  the  Year  ended  5th  of 

January,  1833. 


Articles. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties  in  the  Na- 
ture of  Drawback*. 

Allowances  and 
Repayments  on 
Overcharges. 

Nett  Produce. 

Auctions 

Glass 

Licences 

Malt 

Paper 

Spirits  (home-made) 

Sweets  and  mead 

Vinegar            •      . 

Late  collector's  balances 
Law  costs  recovered 
Fines  and  seizures 

Total        -    L. 

L.         s.     d. 

10,428     11       8 

22,366      7      2 

112,184    15      0 

260,989      9     lOJ 

25,637     18      l| 

1,754,032      3      6 

137     17      6 

411       1      2 

L.        's.      d. 

4,125   "l7      9\ 

'  506  "l4    10* 
383      1      4i 

L.          3.       d. 

2181     7      7 

73  'll      9' 

5,146      8      44 

55    15      9 

137    14      4 

L.        t.     d. 

10,210      4      1 

18,240      9      44 

112,111       3      3 

254,966      6      8i 

25,199      0     111 

1,753,894      9      2 

137    17      6 

411       1      2 

2,186,188      4      0 
2,493     16      4i 
1,364    16      6i 
8,712     15      5 

5,016    14      0 

6,001     17    91 

2,173,170    12      2i 
2,403    16      4,. 
1,364     16      6| 
8,7 12    15      5 

2,198,759    12      4 

6,015    14      0 

6,001     17    9.J 

2,187,742      0      61 

The  total  charges  for  collecting  the  excise  revenue  in  Ireland  during  the  year  1832 
amounted  to  189,338^.  16s.  3^d. 

The  laws  with  respect  to  the  general  management  of  the  excise  were  consolidated  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  53.,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  selected  :  — 

Cmnmissioners.  —  Four  commissioners  constitute  a  Board.  They  are  to  be  subject,  in  all  things  relating 
to  their  peculiar  duty,  to  the  orders  of  the  Treasury.  They  may  appoint  collectors  and  other  subordinate 
officers,  and  give  them  such  salaries  and  allowances  as  the  Treasury  shall  direct :  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  increase  the  number  of  inferior  officers  without  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  Treasury.  No 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  a  commissioner  of  excise. 

Officers  of  Excise.  —  No  officer  of  excise  is  to  vote  or  interfere  at  any  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament, under  j)ain  of  forfeiting  500/.,  and  being  rendered  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  under  his  Majesty. 

No  person  holding  any  office  of  excise  is  to  deal  in  any  sort  of  goods  subject  to  the  excise  laws. 

Any  person  bribing  or  offering  to  bribe  any  officer  of  excise  shall  forfeit  5(J0Z. ;  and  every  officer  accept- 
ing such  bribe,  or  doing,  conniving  at,  or  permitting  any  act  or  thing  whereby  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  excise  laws  may  be  evaded  or  broken,  shall  forfeit  .'JOO/.,  and  be  declared  incapable  of  ever  after  serving 
his  Majesty  in  any  capacity  whatever.  But  if  any  of  the  parties  to  such  illegal  transactions  shall  inform 
against  the  other,  before  any  proceedings  thereupon  shall  have  been  instituted,  he  shall  be  indemnified 
against  the  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  for  such  offences. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  Officers.  —  It  is  lawful  for  any  officer  to  enter  any  building  or  other  place,  used 
for  carrying  on  any  trade  subject  to  the  excise,  either  by  night  or  by  day  (but  if  by  night,  in  the  presence 
of  a  constable  or  peace  oflficer),  to  inspect  the  same,  &c.  And  upon  an  officer  making  oath  that  he  has 
cause  to  suspect  that  goods  forfeited  under  the  excise  acts  are  deposited  in  any  private  house  or  place, 
2  commissioners  of  excise,  or  1  justice  of  the  peace,  may  grant  warrant  to  the  officer  to  enter  such  house 
or  place,  (if  in  the  night,  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,)  to  search  for  and  seize  such  forfeited  goods. 

Specimen  Books  may  be  left  by  the  officers  on  the  premises  of  persons  subject  to  the  excise  lawsj  and 
any  one  who  shall  remove  or  deface  such  books  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  200/. 

Removing  Goods  to  avoid  Duty.  —  Goods  fraudulently  removed  or  secreted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  duty, 
to  be  forfeited  j  and  every  person  assisting  in  such  removal  shall  forfeit  and  lose  treble  the  value  of  such 
0oods,  or  100/.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 


*  Arrears  only ;  the  duty  having  been  repealed, 
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ObstructinfT  Officers.  —  All  persons  who  shall  oppose,  molest,  &c,  any  officer  of  excise  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  shall  respectively,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  200/. 

Offioers  violently  resisted  in  making  any  seizure  may  oppose  force  to  force ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  any  person,  when  so  opposed,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  may  plead 
the  general  issue. 

Justices,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  &c.  are  required  to  assist  excise  officers ;  and  any  constable,  or 
peace  officer,  who,  on  notice  and  request,  declines  going  with  an  excise  officer,  is  to  forfeit  201.  for  every 
such  offence. 

Claimants  of  Goods  seized.  —  No  claim  shall  be  entered  for  goods  seized,  except  in  the  real  names  of  the 
proprietors  of  such  goods.  Claimants  are  bound  with  2  sureties  in  a  penalty  of  100/.  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  claim  ;  and  in  default  thereof  the  goods  are  to  be  condemned. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Law.  —  All  penalties  under  the  excise  laws  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
the  Courts  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  respectively,  according  as  the  offence 
may  have  taken  place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland ;  provided  that  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
commence  within  3  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

Informations  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  against  the  excise  laws  in  London  may  be  heard  and  adjudged 
by  any  3  or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  excise ;  and  in  other  places  such  informations  may  be  ex- 
hibited before  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  may  be  heard  and  adjudged  by  any  2  or  more  such 
justices. 

Mitigation  of  Penalties.  —  Justices  are  authorised,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  except  when  there  is  a  special 
provision  to  the  contrary,  to  mitigate  any  penalty  incurred  for  any  offence  committed  against  the  excise 
laws  to  one  fourth  part  thereof;  but  it  is  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  excise,  when  they  see  cause, 
further  to  mitigate,  or  entirely  remit,  such  penalty. 

Distribution  of  Penalties.  —  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  excise  acts  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, half  to  his  Majesty,  and  half  to  the  officer  or  person  who  shall  discover,  inform,  or  sue  for  the 
penalty.  On  proof  being  made  of  any  officer  acting  collusively  in  making  a  seizure,  the  commissioners 
may  direct  his  share  to  be  forfeited. 

Oaths  and  Affirmations.  —  Persons  wilfully  taking  or  making  any  false  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  any 
matter  connected  with  the  excise  laws  shall,  upon  being  convicted  of  such  offence,  suffer  the  pains  and 
penalties  incident  to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury ;  and  those  procuring  or  suborning  such  persons  to  swear 
or  affirm  falsely  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  incident  to  subornation  of 
perjury. 

Actions  against  Excise  Officers.  —  No  writ,  summons,  or  process,  shall  be  sued  out  or  served  upon,  nor 
shall  any  action  be  brought,  raised,  or  prosecuted,  against  any  officer  of  excise  for  any  thing  done  under 
any  of  the  excise  laws,  until  after  the  expiration  of  1  calendar  month  next  af\er  notice  in  writing  has 
been  delivered  to  such  officer,  specifying  the  cause  of  such  action,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  is  to  be  brought.  No  action  shall  lie  against  any  excise  officer  for  any  thing  done 
under  the  excise  laws,  unless  it  be  brought  within  3  months  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  arisen. 
If  judgment  be  given  against  the  plaintiff,  and  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the  latter  shall,  in  every  such 
action,  have  treble  costs  awarded  to  him. 

Forging  Certificates,  8;c.  —  By  the  41  G(*o.  3.  c.  91.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  one  shall  forge,  counterfeit, 
or  knowingly  give  any  forged  certificate  required  to  be  granted  by  any  officer  of  excise,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted,  shall  be  transported  for  7  years. 

All  individuals  carrying  on  any  business  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  excise,  must  take 'out  licences 
renewable  annually  on  the  5th  of  July.  —  (See  Licences.) 

All  such  individuals  are  also  obliged  to  make  entries  of  every  building,  place,  vessel,  or  utensil,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner,  with  the  officer  of  excise  in  whose  survey  such  building, 
place,  &c.  shall  be  situated.  Individuals  found  employed  in  unentered  excise  manufactories  are  severally 
liable  in  a  penalty  of  30/.  for  the  first  offence ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  offender  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  pay  such  penalty,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  or  other  prison  for  3  calendar 
months,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  not  to  be  liberated  until  the  fine  of  30/.  has  been  paid,  or  the  term 
of  3  months  has  expired ;  and  if  found  guilty  of  a  second  offence,  the  fine  is  to  be  60/. ;  and  in  the  event 
of  its  not  being  paid,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  for  6  months.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  53.  h  ^^^ 

Pennits  are  usually  necessary  for  the  removal  of  exciseable  commodities.  —  (See  Permits.) 

EXPORTS,  the  articles  exported,  or  sent  beyond  seas. — (See  Imports  and  Exports.) 


FACTOR,  an  agent  employed  by  some  one  individual  or  individuals,  to  transact 
business  on  his  or  their  account.  He  is  not  generally  resident  in  the  same  place  as  his 
principal,  but,  usually,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  is  authorised,  either  by  letter  of 
attorney  or  otherwise,  to  receive,  buy,  and  sell  goods  and  merchandise ;  and,  generally, 
to  transact  all  sorts  of  business  on  account  of  his  employers,  under  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  the  latter  may  choose  to  impose.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  and  most  other  countries  is  now  carried  on  by  means  of  factors  or  agents. 

Factors  and  brokers  are,  in  some  respects,  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  they  are 
radically  different.  <'  A  factor,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  in  a  late  case,  "  differs  ma- 
terially from  a  broker.  The  former  is  a  person  to  whom  goods  are  sent  or  consigned ; 
and  he  has  not  only  the  possession,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  usual  to  advance 
money  upon  them,  has  also  a  special  property  in  them,  and  a  general  lien  upon  them. 
When,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his  own  name,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and 
it  may  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  principal  should  be  bound  by  the  consequences  of  such 
sale.  But  the  case  of  a  broker  is  different :  he  has  not  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and 
so  the  vendor  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  circumstance  ;  and,  besides,  the  employing  a 
person  to  sell  goods  as  a  broker  does  not  authorise  him  to  sell  in  his  own  name.  If, 
therefore,  he  sells  in  his  own  name,  he  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and  his 
principal  is  not  bound." 

A  factor  is  usually  paid  by  a  percentage  or  commission  on  the  goods  he  sells  or  buys. 
If  he  act  under  what  is  called  a  del  credere  commission,  that  is,  if  he  guarantee  the  price 
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of  the  goods  sold  on  account  of  his  principal,  he  receives  an  additional  percentage  to  in- 
demnify him  for  this  additional  responsibility.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  factor  stands  in 
tJie  vendee's  place,  and  must  answ^er  to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
But  where  the  factor  undertakes  no  responsibility,  and  intimates  that  he  acts  only  on 
account  of  another,  it  is  clearly  established  that  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  the 
vendee's  failing. 

The  sound  maxim,  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  prevails 
universally  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In  order  to  bind  the  principal,  it  is  necessary 
only  that  third  parties  should  deal  bond  fide  with  the  agent,  and  that  the  conduct  of  tho 
latter  should  he  conformable  to  the.  common  usage  and  mode  of  dealing.  Thus,  a  factor 
may  sell  goods  upon  credit,  that  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conducting  mercantile 
affairs  :  but  a  stock  broker,  though  acting  bond  fide,  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his 
principal,  cannot  sell  stock  upon  credit,  unless  he  have  special  instructions  to  that  effect ; 
that  being  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  business. 

A  sale  by  a  factor  creates  a  contract  between  the  owner  and  buyer  ;  and  this  rule  holds 
even  in  cases  where  the  factor  acts  upon  a  del  credere  commission.  Hence,  if  a  factor 
sell  goods,  and  the  owner  give  notice  to  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
factor,  the  buyer  will  not  be  justified  in  afterwards  paying  the  factor,  and  the  owner  may 
bring  his  action  against  the  buyer  for  the  price,  unless  the  factor  has  a  lien  thereon.  But 
if  no  such  notice  be  given,  a  payment  to  the  individual  selling  is  quite  sufficient. 

If  a  factor  buy  goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he  is  accustomed  so  to  Ao, 
the  contract  of  the  factor  binds  the  principal  to  a  performance  of  the  bargain ;  and  the 
principal  is  the  person  to  be  sued  for  non-performance.  But  it  is  ruled,  that  if  a  factor 
enter  into  a  charterparty  of  affreightment  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  obliges 
Mm  only,  unless  he  lade  the  vessel  with  his  principal's  goods,  in  which  case  the  principal 
and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor.  Where  a  factor,  who  is  authorised  to  sell 
goods  in  his  own  name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself;  then,  though  he  be  not 
answerable  to  the  principal  for  the  debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  sufficient  discharge  ;  the  factor  may,  in  such 
a  case,  enforce  the  payment  by  action,  and  the  buyer  cannot  defend  himself  by  alleging 
that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him  in  more  than  the  amount. 

"  Where  a  factor,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  dealing  for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that 
principal,  delivers  goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person  contracting  with  him  has  a  right 
to  consider  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  principal ;  and  though  the  real  prin- 
cipal may  appear,  and  bring  an  action  on  that  contract  against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods, 
yet  that  purchaser  may  set  off  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  principal." 

Merchants  employing  the  same  factor  run  the  joint  risk  of  his  actions,  although  they 
are  strangers  to  each  other :  thus,  if  different  merchants  remit  to  a  factor  different  bales 
of  goods,  and  the  factor  sell  them  as  a  single  lot  to  an  individual  who  is  to  pay  one 
moiety  of  the  price  down  and  the  other  at  6  months'  end ;  if  the  buyer  fail  before  the 
second  payment,  each  merchant  must  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  loss,  and  be  con- 
tent to  accept  his  dividend  of  the  money  advanced.  —  (Beawes,  Lex  Merc.) 

A  factor  employed,  without  his  knowledge,  in  negotiating  an  illegal  or  fraudulent 
transaction,  has  an  action  against  his  principal.  On  this  ground  it  was  decided,  that  a 
merchant  who  had  consigned  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  factor,  representing  them  to  be 
genuine,  should  make  full  compensation  to  the  factor  for  the  injury  done  to  him  by 
being  concerned  in  such  a  transaction,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  jewels  had 
been  sold. 

The  office  of  a  factor  or  agent  being  one  of  very  great  trust  and  responsibility,  those 
who  undertake  it  are  bound,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  circumspection.  A  factor  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  prin- 
cipal's goods  in  his  hands  :  he  should  be  punctual  in  advising  him  as  to  his  transactions 
on  his  behalf,  in  sales,  purchases,  freights,  and,  more  particularly,  bills  of  exchange : 
he  should  deviate  as  seldom  as  possible  from  the  terms,  and  never  from  the  spirit  and 
tenor,  of  the  orders  he  receives  as  to  the  sale  of  commodities  :  in  the  execution  of  a 
commission  for  purchasing  goods,  he  should  endeavour  to  conform  as  closely  as  prac- 
ticable to  his  instructions  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  goods :  if  he  give  more  for  them 
than  he  is  authorised,  they  may  be  thrown  on  his  hands  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  buy  them 
for  as  much  less  as  he  possibly  can.  After  the  goods  are  bought,  he  must  dispose  of  them 
according  to  order.  If  he  send  them  to  a  different  place  from  that  to  which  he  was 
directed,  they  will  be  at  his  risk,  unless  the  principal,  on  getting  advice  of  the  transaction, 
consent  to  acknowledge  it.* 

*  "  Whoever, "  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  undertakes  another  man's  business,  makes  it  his  own ;  that  is,  pro. 
raises  to  employ  upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  diligence,  that  he  would  do  if  it  were  actually  his 
own  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  business  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And  he  promises 
nothing  more  than  this.   Therefore,  an  agent  is  not  obliged  to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  ride  about  the  country. 
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A  factor  who  sells  a  commodity  under  the  price  he  is  ordered,  may  be  obliged  to  make 
good  the  difference,  unless  the  commodity  he  of  a  perishable  nature  and  not  in  a  condition 
longer  to  he  kept.  And  if  he  purchase  goods  for  another  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  their  price 
having  afterwards  risen,  he  fraudulently  takes  them  to  himself,  and  sends  them  some- 
where else,  in  order  to  secure  an  advantage,  he  will  be  found,  by  the  custom  of  merchants, 
liable  in  damages  to  his  principal. 

If  a  factor,  in  conformity  with  a  merchant's  orders,  buy  with  his  money,  or  on  his 
credit,  a  commodity  he  is  directed  to  purchase,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the  trans- 
action, sells  it  again  at  a  profit,  appropriating  that  profit  to  himself,  the  merchant  may 
recover  it  from  him,  and  have  him  amerced  for  fraud. 

If  a  factor  buy,  conformably  to  his  instructions,  goods  of  which  he  is  rohhed,  or  which 
suffer  some  unavoidable  injury,  he  is  discharged,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the  principal.  But 
if  the  goods  be  stolen  from  the  factor,  he  will  not  be  so  easily  discharged  ;  for  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  abstracted  by  stealth,  and  not  by  violence,  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  had  not  taken  that  reasonable  care  of  them  which  was  incumbent  upon  him.  If, 
however,  he  can  prove  that  the  goods  were  lodged  in  a  place  of  security,  and  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  positive  negligence,  nor  exercised  less  care  towards  them  than 
towards  his  own  property,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible  even  for  a  theft  committed 
by  his  servants.  —  (Jones  on  Bailments,  2d  ed.  p.  76.  j  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii. 
p.  368.) 

If  a  factor,  having  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to  his  principal,  neglect  to  insure  a 
ship  and  goods,  according  to  order,  he  must,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  miscarrying,  make 
good  the  damage ;  and  if  he  make  any  composition  with  the  insurers  after  insurance, 
without  orders  to  that  effect,  he  is  answerable  for  the  whole  insurance.  A  principal, 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  letter,  directed  his  agent  thus :  "  Observe  the  premium  on  this 
value  is  also  to  be  insured."  But  the  agent,  not  noticing  this  sentence,  neglected  to 
insure  the  premium ;  and,  being  sued,  was  held  liable  for  the  omission. 

If  goods  are  remitted  to  a  factor,  and  he  make  a  false  entry  of  them  at  the  Custom- 
house, or  land  them  without  entry,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  seized  or  forfeited,  he 
is  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  to  his  principal :  but  if  the  factor  make  his  entry 
according  to  invoice  or  letters  of  advice,  and  these  proving  erroneous,  the  goods  are  seized, 
he  is  discharged. 

It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only 
for  incidental  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account  for  the  balance  due  to  him  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  possession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a  bond  for  his  principal,  he  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  sold  by  him  on  account  of  such  principal,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  he 
is  bound  for. 

It  being  the  general  rule  of  law  "  that  property  does  not  change  while  in  transitu,"  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  carrier,  a  consignment  made  hefore  the  bankruptcy  of  a  consignor,  but 
not  arriving  till  aftej;  remains  the  property  of  the  consignor,  except,  indeed,  where  the 
delivery  is  made  hy  the  order  and  upon  the  account  of  the  consignee,  and  is  a  complete 
alienation  from  the  consignor.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  consignment  to  a  factor,  the 
property  remains  the  consignor's,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  assignees.  When  a 
factor  has  a  lien  on  goods,  he  has  a  right  to  the  price,  though  received  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Where  general  or  unlimited  orders  are  given  to  a  factor,  he  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  oo. 
the  best  conditions  he  can.  And  if  detriment  arise  to  a  principal  from  the  proceedings 
of  a  factor  acting  under  such  authority,  he  has  no  redress,  unless  he  can  show  that  he 
acted  fraudulently  or  with  gross  negligence. 

A  factor  or  broker  acting  against  the  interest  of  his  principal  cannot  even  receive  his: 

toil,  or  study,  whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of  benefiting  his  employer.  If  he  exert  as  much  activity, 
and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of  the  business  in  his  judgment  deserves  ;  that  is,  as  he  would  have 
thought  sufficient  if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake ;  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  although 
it  should  afterwards  turn  out,  that  by  more  activity,  and  longer  perseverance,  he  might  have  concluded 
the  business  with  greater  advantage." —  {Moral  and  Pol.  Phil.  c.  12.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  this  statement.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  those 
who,  in  executing  a  commission,  render  their  services  for  the  particular  occasion  only,  without  hire,  and 
those  who  undertake  it  in  the  course  of  business,  making  a  regular  charge  for  their  trouble.  If  the  former 
bestow  on  it  that  ordinary  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  the  generality  of  mankind  bestow  on  similar 
affairs  of  their  own,  it  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  expected  :  but  the  latter  will  be  justly  censurable,  if  they 
do  not  execute  their  engagements  on  account  of  others  with  that  care  and  diligence  which  a  ^^ provident  arid 
attentive  father  of  a  family  "  uses  in  his  own  private  concerns.  It  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  pro- 
portionally to  the  exigency  of  the  affair  in  hand ;  and  neither  to  do  any  thing,  how  minute  soever,  by  which 
their  employers  may  sustain  damage,  nor  omit  any  thing,  however  inconsiderable,  which  the  nature  of 
the  act  requires.  Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  on  the  subject  is,  to  suppose  a  factor  or  agent  bound  to 
exert  that  degree  of  care  and  vigilance  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  htm  by  others.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear  he  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  notions  of  the  "  value  of  the  business."  A  man  may  ne- 
glect business  of  his  own,  or  not  think  it  worth  attending  to ;  but  he  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  excused  for 
neglecting  any  similar  business  he  has  undertaken  to  transact  for  others.  —  (There  are  some  very  good 
observations  on  this  subject  in  Sir  William  Jones's  Essay  on  Bailments,  2d  ed.  p.  53.  and  passim.) 
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comiiiisslon.  If  he  pay  money  on  account  of  his  principal,  without  being  authorised, 
he  cannot  recover  it  back. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  principal,  unless  ex- 
pressly authorised  to  nominate  a  sub-ag»,'nt. 

(  For  further  information  as  to  the  general  powers  and  liabilities  of  factors  and  agents, 
see  Beawes's  Lex  Mercatoria,  art.  Factors,  Supercargoes,  Sfc.  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Laiv, 
vol.  iii.  c.  3.;  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  pp.  317 — 329.  &c.  See  also  the  article 
Brokers.) 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  transactions  of  factors  or  agents  on  third 
parties  was  placed  on  its  present  footing  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.  Under  the  law  that 
previously  obtained,  it  was  held,  that  a  factor,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  pledge,  but 
only  to  sell  the  goods  of  his  principal ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  decided  that  a  principal 
might  recover  back  goods  on  which  a  bond  fide  advance  of  money  had  been  made  by  a 
third  party,  without  his  being  bound  to  repay  such  advance ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
third  party  was  wholly  ignorant  that  the  individual  pledging  the  goods  held  them  as  a 
mere  factor  or  agent.  It  used  also  to  be  held,  that  hona  fide  purchasers  of  goods  from 
factors  or  agents  not  vested  with  the  power  of  sale,  might  be  made  liable  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  goods  a  second  time  to  the  real  owner. 

The  extreme  hardship  and  injurious  influence  of  such  regulations  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  principal  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  factor  or 
agent  he  employs ;  and  if  he  make  a  false  estimate  of  them,  it  is  more  equitable,  surely, 
that  he  should  be  the  sufferer,  than  those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  matter.  The  injustice  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  injury  it  did  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  had  frequently  excited  attention  ;  and  was  very  ably  set  forth  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  new  bill. 

'  *'  Those  of  their  Lordships  who  were  acquainted  with  commercial  transactions,  would  know  that  money 
was  frequently  advanced  on  goods,  without  its  being  possible  for  the  person  advancing  the  money  to  have 
any  further  acquaintance  with  the  transactions,  than  that  the  factor  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  goods. 
It  then  became  a  question,  putting  fraud  out  of  view,  if  the  factor  became  a  bankrupt,  or  in  any  other 
way  failed  to  execute  his  engagements,  v/hether  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  principal  who  had  consigned 
these  goods,  or  on  the  pledgee  who  had  advanced  money  on  them.  It  had  been  of  late  ruled,  that  if  the 
factor  were  intrusted  only  to  dispose  of  the  property,  the  loss  must  fall  on  the  pledgee.  He  meant  to  con- 
tend, that  this  was  contrary  to  equity,  and  contrary  to  analogy;  that  it  was  disapproved  of  by  high  autho- 
rity, and  was  contrary  to  the  law  in  every  country  of  the  world,  except  this,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  had  drawn  their  law  from  this  country.  It  was  contrary  to  equity,  he  thought,  that  the 
pledgee,  who  had  advanced  his  money  without  any  fraud,  but  on  the  bona  fide  possession  of  the  goods, 
should  suffer.  He  had  placed  no  confidence,  but  the  principal  who  had  appointed  the  factor  had  placed 
confidence.  He  could  limit  him  in  his  operations  as  he  pleased  —  he  could  give  him  any  kind  of  instruc- 
tions—  he  might  qualify  his  power  —  he  was  bound  to  take  precautions  before  placing  confidence;  and 
he  was  in  all  respects  more  liable  to  suffer  from  his  faults  than  the  pledgee.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of 
the  power  of  the  factor,  he  saw  only  the  goods,  and  advanced  his  money  on  what  was  a  sufficient  security 
for  repayment.  On  every  principle  of  natural  equity,  therefore,  the  loss  ought  to  fall,  not  on  the  pledgee^ 
but  on  the  principal.  He  knew  that  this  view  was  connected  with  one  very  important  question  —  that  of 
possession  and  title;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  transactions  to  go  on,  unless  the  possession  was  admitted 
as  the  title  to  the  goods.  If  this  were  an  indifferent  question,  or  a  question  involving  only  a  few  cases,  he 
would  not  have  called  on  their  Lordships  to  legislate  on  this  subject ;  but  all  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  were  connected  with  it.  And  he  might  say  he  believed  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  consigning  goods  to  a  factor,  and  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  to 
dispose  of  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  sending  them  to  market  when  he  pleased,  and  raising  money 
on  them  when  he  could  not  send  them  to  market.  Bills  of  exchange.  Exchequer  bills,  and  money  bills  of 
every  description,  were  subject  to  this  rule.  If  a  person  consigned  Exchequer  bills  to  a  second  person, 
and  he  parted  with  them,  the  third  party  who  obtained  them  was  held  to  have  a  right  to  them.  Com- 
mercial proceedings  were  of  as  much  importance  as  money  proceedings,  and  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  not  receive  the  same  security.  It  might  be  asked,  perhaps,  when  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great  an 
evil,  why  it  was  not  altered  before ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  things  which  had  grown  up  gradually, 
and  which  did  much  mischief  before  they  became  extensively  known.  The  first  decision,  he  believed, 
which  established  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was  delivered  in  1742;  and  he  knew  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Gibbs  had  said,  he  could  not  explain  the  origin  of  that  decision.  He  supposed  it  might  have  been  dictated 
by  some  fraud.  That  decision,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  maintained,  was  at  variance  with  the  best  interests 
of  commerce,  and  had  grown  out  of  circumstances  he  could  not  explain.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
decision,  the  decisions  had  not  been  numerous,  till  of  late  years.  He  did  not  doubt  but  the  judges  had 
decided  according  to  the  law  as  it  was  established  by  these  precedents ;  but  in  doing  that,  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  these  precedents  had  been  established.  [Here  his  Lordsliip  read  an  extract  from 
opinions  delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  and  a  late  judge,  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  expressing 
their  regret,  in  deciding  cases  according  to  these  precedents,  that  they  had  been  established.]  He  inferred 
from  these  opinions,  that  these  judges,  though  they  had  felt  themselves  obliged  to  decide  in  this  way,  sup- 
posed that  the  law  was  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  principles  of  justice.  He 
then  came  to  ,the  last  consideration,  the  law  of  this  country  being  in  this  respect  different  £rom  the  law  of 
all  other  countries,  except  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  all  other  countries,  the  law  was 
recognised  to  be  what  he  wished  to  establish  it  by  the  bill  before  their  Lordships.  When  there  was  no 
evidence  of  fraud,  it  was  held,  that  the  man,  advancing  money  on  goods  held  by  a  factor,  should  not 
suffer  for  his  faults,  but  that  the  person  who  confided  in  the  factor  must  be  the  sufferer.  This  was  also 
the  law  in  Scotland.  He  had  understood,  too,  that  the  evils  of  the  law  were  felt  in  America,  and  that 
ineans  had  been  taken  for  bringing  it  before  the  congress,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  law  of  America  to 
the  law  of  other  countries.  If  the  question  were  examined  by  the  principles  of  equity,  by  analogy  with 
other  cases,  by  the  authority  of  those  who  decided  in  our  courts,  or  by  the  practice  of  other  countries,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  reasons  were  strong  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  that  our  law  should  be  hke  the  laws  of  other  countries.  It  was  not  the  same  with 
the  laws  relative  to  real  property  —  to  our  local  law,  if  he  might  so  call  it ;  but  when  the  bill  was  founded 
on  equity  and  analogy,  he  thought  it  was  an  additional  reason  in  its  favour,  that  it  assimilated  our  com- 
mercial law  to  the  commercial  law  of  other  countries.    He  did  not  know  if  he  had  made  himself  under- 
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stood,  or  if  he  had  sufficiently  explained  the  object  of  the  bill ;  but  the  measure  was  founded  in  justice 
and  he  hoped  to  have  their  Lordships'  consent  to  it."  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

By  the  new  law,  all  persons  intrusted  with  and  in  possession  of  goods  are  supposed, 
unless  the  contrary  be  made  distinctly  to  appear,  to  be  their  owners,  so  far,  at  least,  that 
they  may  pledge  them  or  sell  them  to  third  parties.  The  following  are  the  principal 
clauses  of  this  important  act,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.         -    .  \ 

Factors  or  Agents  having  Goods  or  Merchandise  in  their  Possession,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true 
Owners.  —  Any  person  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  consignment  or  of  sale,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  and  who  shall  have  shipped  such  in  his  own  name,  and  any  person  in  whose  name  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped  by  any  other  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner, 
so  far  as  to  entitle  the  consignee  to  a  lien  thereon  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  security  advanced 
by  such  consignee  for  the  use  of  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be 
shipped,  or  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  security  received  by  him  to  the  use  of  such  consignee, 
in  like  manner  as  if  such  person  was  the  true  owner ;  provided  such  consignee  shall  not  have  notice  by 
the  bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise,  before  the  time  of  any  advance  of  such  money  or  negotiable  security,  or 
of  such  receipt  of  money  or  negotiable  security,  in  respect  of  which  such  lien  is  claimed,  that  such  person 
so  shipping  in  his  own  name,  or  in  whose  name  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped  by  any 
person,  is  not  the  actual  and  bond  fide  owner,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwith- 
standing :  provided  also,  that  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  so  shipped 
shall  be  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  have  been  intrusted  therewith  for  the  purpose  of  consign. 
ment  or  of  sale,  unless  the  contrary  thereof  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  bill  of  discovery,  or  be  made  to 
appear  in  evidence  by  any  person  disputing  such  fact.  —  ^1. 

Persons  in  Possession  of  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  the  Owners,  so  far  as  to  make  valid  Contracts.  —  From 
and  after  the  1st  of  October,  1826,  any  person  intrusted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  India  warrant,  dock  war- 
rant,  warehouse  keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  certificate,  warrant  or  order  for  delivery  of  goods,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any  contract  or  agreement  thereafter  to  be 
entered  into  by  such  person  so  intrusted,  with  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  for  the  sale  of  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  for  the  deposit  or  pledge  thereof  as  a  security  for  any  money  or 
negotiable  instrument  advanced  or  given  by  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  upon  the  faith  of  such 
documents ;  provided  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  not  have  notice,  by  such  documents  or 
otherwise,  that  such  person  so  intrusted  is  not  the  actual  and  bond  fide  owner.  —  §  2. 

No  Person  to  acquire  a  Security  upon  Goods  in  the  Hands  of  an  Agent  for  an  antecedent  Debt,  beycmd 
the  Amount  of  the  AgenVs  Interest  in  the  Goods.  —  In  case  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall, 
after  this  act,  accept  any  such  goods,  in  deposit  or  pledge,  from  any  such  person  so  intrusted,  without 
notice  as  aforesaid,  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  demand  due  from  such  person  so  intrusted,  to  such  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  before  the  time  of  such  deposit,  then  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  so 
accepting  such  goods  in  deposit  or  pledge,  shall  acquire  no  further  interest  in  the  said  goods,  or  any  such 
document,  than  was  possessed,  or  might  havebeen  enforced,  by  the  said  person  so  intrusted,  at  the  time  of 
such  deposit  or  pledge ;  but  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  so  accepting  such  goods  in  deposit  or 
pledge,  shall  acquire,  possess,  and  enforce  such  right,  title,  or  interest  as  might  have  been  enforced  by  such 
person  so  intrusted.  —  ^3. 

Persons  may  contract  with  known  Agents  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  Business,  or  out  of  that  Course,  if 
within  the  Agent's  Authority.  —  From  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  1826,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  to  contract  v/ith  any  agent,  intrusted  with  any  goods,  or  to  whom  the  same  may 
l)e  consigned,  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods,  and  to  receive  the  same  of  and  pay  for  the  same  to  such 
agent ;  and  such  contract  and  payment  shall  be  binding  upon  the  owner,  notwithstanding  such  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  and  entering  into  such  contract,  or  on 
whose  behalf  such  contract  is  made,  is  an  agent ;  provided  such  contract  and  payment  be  made  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  and  that  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  not  have  notice  that  such 
agent  is  not  authorised  to  sell  the  said  goods,  or  to  receive  the  said  purchase  money. —  %  4. 

Persons  m,ay  accept  and  take  Goods  in  Pledge  from  known  Agents.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  to  accept  any  such  goods,  or  any  such 
document  as  aforesaid,  in  deposit  or  pledge  from  any  factor  or  agent,  notwithstanding  such  person,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  such  deposit  or  pledge  is  a  factor  or  agent ; 
but  then  and  in  that  case  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  acquire  no  further  interest  in  the 
said  goods,  or  any  such  document,  than  was  possessed  or  might  have  been  enforced  by  the  said  factor  or 
agent,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge  ;  but  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  acquire, 
possess,  and  enforce  such  right,  title,  or  interest  as  was  possessed  and  might  have  been  enforced  by  such 
factor  or  agent.  —  ^5. 

Right  of  the  true  Owner  to  follow  his  Goods  while  in  the  Hands  of  his  Agent  or  of  his  Assignee  in  case 
of  Bankruptcy.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  true  owner  or  proprietor  of 
such  goods  from  demanding  and  recovering  the  same  from  his  factor  or  agent,  before  the  same  shall  have 
been  so  sold,  deposited,  or  pledged,  or  from  the  assignees  of  such  factor  or  agent,  in  the  event  of  his,  her, 
or  their  bankruptcy ;  nor  to  prevent  such  owner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  recovering  of  and  from 
any  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods,  subject 
to  any  right  of  set-off  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  against  such  factor  or  agent; 
not  [nor]  to  prevent  such  owner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  recovering  of  and  from  such  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  such  goods,  so  deposited  or  pledged,  upon  repayment  of  the  money,  or  on 
restoration  of  the  negotiable  instrument  so  advanced  or  given  on  the  security  of  such  goods,  by  such  per- 
sons, bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  such  factor  or  agent ;  and  upon  payment  of  such  further  sum,  or  on 
restoration  of  such  other  negotiable  instrument  (if  any)  as  may  have  been  advanced  or  given  by  such 
factor  or  agent,  to  such  owner  or  proprietor,  or  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  instru- 
ment ;  nor  to  prevent  the  said  owner  or  proprietor  from  recovering  of  and  from  such  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  any  balance  remaining  in  their  hands,  as  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  such  goods,  after 
deducting  thereout  the  amount  of  the  money  or  negotiable  instrument  so  advanced  or  given  upon  the 
security  thereof:  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any  such  factor  or  agent,  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  the  goods  so  pledged  and  redeemed  shall  be  held  to  have  discharged  pro  tanto  the  debt  due 
by  them  to  the  estate  of  such  bankrupt—  §  6. 

Agents  fraudulently  pledging  the  Goods  of  their  Principals.  — The  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  §  51.  enacts, 
"  That  if  any  factor  or  agent  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  with  any  goods  or  merchandise,  or  in- 
trusted with  any  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  keeper's  or  wharfinger's  certificate,  or  warrant  or  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  or  merchandise,  shall,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  deposit  or 
pledge  any  such  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  of  the  said  documents,  as  a  security  for  any  money  or  ne- 
gotiable instrument  borrowed  or  received  by  such  factor  or  agent,  at  or  before  the  time  of  making  such 
deposit  or  pledge,  or  intended  to  be  thereafter  borrowed  or  received,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  14  years,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  to  suffer  such  other 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award  ;  but  no  such  factor  or  agent 
shall  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  for  depo-iting  or  pledging  any  such  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  of  the 
said  documents,  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  made  a.  security  for,  or  subject  to  the  payment  of,  any  greater 
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sum  of  money  than  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge,  was  justly  due  and  owing  to 
such  factor  or  agent  from  his  principal,  together  with  the  amount  of  any  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
by  cr  on  account  of  such  principal,  and  accepted  by  such  factor  or  agent." 

Tiiis  provision  does  not  extend  to  partners  not  being  privy  to  the  offence;  nor  does  it  take  away  any 
remedy  at  law  or  equity  which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  offence  might  have  been  entitled  to  against 
such  offender.  And  no  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  by  any  evidence  whatever  as  an  offender  against 
this  act,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  he  shall,  at  any  time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for 
such  offence,  have  disclosed  such  acts,  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of 
law  or  equity,  in  any  action,  suit,  &c.  which  shall  have  been  bona  fide  instituted  by  any  party  aggrieved, 
or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  deposition  before  any  commissioners  of 
bankrupt.  —  \  52. 

FACTORAGE,  or  COMMISSION,  the  allowance  given  to  factors  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  &c.  who  employ  them :  it  is  a  percentage  on  the  goods  they 
purchase  or  sell  on  account  of  their  principals ;  and  varies  in  different  countries,  and  as 
it  refers  to  different  articles.  It  is  customary  for  factors,  as  observed  in  the  previous 
article,  to  insure  the  debts  due  to  those  for  whom  they  sell  for  an  additional,  or  ddcredercy 
commission,  generally  averaging  from  li  to  2  per  cent.  Factorage  or  commission  is 
also  frequently  charged  at  a  certain  rate  per  cask,  or  other  package,  measure,  or  weight, 
especially  when  the  factor  is  only  employed  to  receive  or  deliver :  this  commission  is 
usually  fixed  by  special  agreement  between  the  merchant  and  factor. 
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FACTORY,  a  place  where  merchants  and  factors  reside,  to  negotiate  business  for 
themselves  and  their  correspondents  on  commission.  We  have  factories  in  China, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  Russia,  &c. 
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FAIRS  AND  MARKETS.     These  institutions  are  very  closely  allied.     A  fair, 
the  term  is  now  generally  understood,  is  only  a  greater  species  of  market  recurring  at  . 
more  distant  intervals.      Both  are  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  1  or  more  species  of  goods, 
the  hiring  of  servants,  or  labourers,  &c.  :   but  fairs  are,    in  most  cases,  attended  by  a 
greater  concourse  of  people,  for  whose  amusement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 

1.  Origin  of  Fairs.  —  Institutions  of  this  sort  are  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  and  in  rude  and  inland  countries.  The  number  of  shops,  and  the 
commodities  in  them,  are  thexi  either  comparatively  limited,  or  they  are  but  little  fre- 
quented, by  dealers;  so  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that  fairs  should  be  established, 
and  merchants  induced  to  attend  them.  For  this  purpose  various  privileges  have  been 
annexed  to  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  afforded  to  the  disposal  of  property  in  them. 
To  give  them  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity,  they  were  originally,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  associated  with  religious  festivals.  In  most  places,  indeed,  they  are 
still  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  wake  or  feast  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated ;  and  till  the  practice  was  prohibited,  it  was  customary,  in  England,  to  hold 
them  in  churchyards  !  —  (Jacob's  Laio  Diet.  art.  Faii:  )  But  since  the  growth  of  towns, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  produce  at 
the  weekly  or  monthly  markets  held  in  them,  the  utility  of  fairs,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
has  very  much  diminished;  they  have,  also,  lost  much  of  their  ancient  splendour;  and, 
though  some  of  them  are  still  well  attended,  and  of  real  use,  a  good  number  might  be 
advantageously  suppressed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  inland  countries,  where  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  com- 
mercial transactions  are  comparatively  circumscribed.  There  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  certain  convenient  places  and  specified  periods  should  be  appointed  for 
the  bringing  together  of  commodities  and  dealers.  This  is  not  only  the  readiest  and 
best  means  of  promoting  commerce,  but  also  of  softening  national  antipathies,  and  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  products,  arts,  and  customs  of  other  countries. 

2.  Establishment  of  English  Fairs.  —  No  fair  can  be  holden  without  grant  from  the 
Crown,  or  a  prescription  which  supposes  such  grant.  And  before  a  patent  is  granted, 
it  is,  usual  to  have  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  it  may  not  be 
issued  to  the  prejudice  of  a  similar  establishment  already  existing.  The  grant  usually 
contains  a  clause  that  it  shall  not  be  to  the  hurt  of  another  fair  or  market;  but  this 
clause,  if  omitted,  will  be  implied  in  law ;  for  if  the  franchise  occasion  damage  either  to 
the  king  or  a  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  respect,  it  will  be  revoked ;  and  a  person, 
whose  ancient  title  is  prejudiced,  is  entitled  to  have  a  scire  facias  in  the  king's  name  to 
repeal  the  letters  patent.  If  his  Majesty  grant  power  to  hold  a  fair  or  market  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  the  lieges  can  resort  to  no  other,  even  though  it  be  inconvenient.  But  if 
no  place  be  appointed,  the  grantees  may  keep  the  fair  or  market  where  they  please,  or 
rather,  where  they  can  most  conveniently. 

3.  Times  of  holding  Fairs  and  Markets.  — These  are  either  determined  by  the  letters 
patent  appointing  the  fair  or  market,  or  by  usage.  The  statute  2  Edw.  3.  c.  1 5.  enacts, 
that  the  duration  of  the  fair  shall  be  declared  at  its  commencement,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  continued  beyond  the  specified  time.  By  statute  5  Edw.  3.  c.  5.,  any  merchant 
selling  goods  after  the  stipulated  time  is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 

4.  Effect  of  Sales  in  Fairs  and  Markets.  —  A  bond  fide  sale  made  in  a  fair  or  open 
market,  in  general,  transfers  the  complete  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  vendee ;  so 
that,  however  vicious  or  illegal  the  title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  the  vendee's  is  good 
against  every  one  except  the  king.  But  the  sale,  in  order  to  come  within  this  rule,  must 
take  place  on  the  market  day,  and  at  the  place  assigned  for  the  market.  The  city  of 
London  is  said  to  be  a  market  overt  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday ;  every  shop 
being  a  market  overt  for  such  things  as  the  shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in.  The  pro- 
perty of  goods  may,  however,  be  changed,  and  effectually  transferred  to  the  buyer,  by  a 
ho7id  fide  sale  in  a  shop  out  of  London,  whether  the  shopkeeper  be  the  vendor  or  vendee, 
if  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  in  which  he  trades.  A  wharf  in  London  is  not  within  the 
pustom,  and  is  not  a  market  overt  for  articles  brought  there.  But  a  sale  in  a  market 
will  not  be  binding,  if  it  be  such  as  carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  fraud  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  it  take  place  in  a  back  room,  or  seci-et  place  ;  if  the  sale  be  covinous,  and 
intended  to  defraud  the  real  owner  ;  or  if  the  buyer  know  that  the  vendor  is  not  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods,  &c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  transfer  the  property  of  horses, 
even  when  they  are  sold  in  an  open  market,  without  the  consent  of  the  real  owner.  — 
(See  Horses.) 

5.  Court  of  Pie  Poudre.  —  To  every  fair  or  market  there  is  incident,  even  without 
any  express  words  in  the  grant,  a  court  of  pie  poudre,  in  allusion  to  the  dusty  feet  of 
the  suitors.  The  steward  or  mayor  may  preside.  It  has  cognizance  of  all  questions 
HS  to  contracts  made  in  the  market,  respecting  goods  bought  and  delivered  there,  &c. 
Formerly  pie  poudre  courts  were  held  at  every  considerable  fair  j  but  they  are  now 
entirely  laid  aside. 
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6.  Clerk  of  the  Market.  —  Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that  every- 
thing be  sold  according  to  just  weights  and  measures.  And  for  that  and  otJier  purposes 
they  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  the  fair  or  market,  who  is  to  mark  and  allow  all  such 
weights,  &c.  ;  charging  \d.  for  sealing  and  marking  a  bushel,  hd-  for  marking  a  half 
bushel  or  peck,  and  \d.  for  marking  a  gallon,  pottle,  quart,  pint^  &c.,  under  penalty  of 
5i.  —  (22  Cha.  2.  c.  8.) 

7.  Tolls.  —  Being  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owners  of  fairs  or  markets,  and 
not  incident  to  them,  tolls  are  not  exigible  unless  specially  granted  in  the  patent :  but 
the  king  may  by  a  new  grant  authorise  a  reasonable  toll  to  be  taken.  If  the  toll  granted 
be  excessive,  the  patent  will  be  void.  It  is  a  general  rule,  unless  changed  by  a  contrary- 
custom  obtaining  time  out  of  mind,  that  no  toll  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  a  fair 
or  market,  before  the  same  is  sold,  and  that  it  shall  then  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

The  owner  of  a  house  next  to  a  fair  or  market  is  not  allowed  to  open  his  shop  during 
such  fair  or  market,  without  paying  stallage  (toll  for  having  a  stall)  ;  on  the  ground  that 
if  he  take  the  benefit  of  the  market,  he  ought  to  pay  the  duties  thereon.  This  regulation 
has  been  a  good  deal  complained  of. 

The  owners  of  fairs  and  markets  are  reqtiired  by  statute  (2&  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  7.)  to 
appoint  a  person  in  a  special  open  place  to  take  the  toll.  The  most  important  part  of 
this  person's  duty  has  reference  to  his  entering  the  horses  sold  with  three  distinguishing 
marks,  and  the  names,  &c.  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  them.  —  (See  Houses.) 

An  action  lies  against  any  one  who  refuses  to  pay  the  customary  toll. 

(  For  further  information  as  to  British  fairs  and  markets,  see  Chitty  on  Commercial  LaWf 
vol.  ii.  c.  9.) 

The  3  Geo.  4.  c.  55.  enacts,  that  at  all  fairs  held  within  10  miles  of  Temple  Bar,  business  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds  shall  cease  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  re-commence  before  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  under  a  penalty  of  405.  to  be  paid  by  any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  having  the  care  or 
management  of  any  house,  shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  tent,  caravan  or  wagon,  where  any  breach  of 
this  enactment'  shall  have  been  committed.  Power  is  also  given  by  the  same  act  to  any  2  justices  of 
the  peace,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  fair  which  is  held  without  charter, 
prescription,  or  lawful  authority. 

8.  Principal  British  Fairs.  —  Among  these  may  be  specified  Stourbridge,  in  Worcester- 
shire. Bristol  has  two  considerable  fairs,  one  in  March,  and  one  in  September.  Exeter 
December  fair,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  most  sorts  of  commodities.  Weyhill  fair,  in 
Hampshire  (October  10.),  has,  probably,  the  greatest  display  of  sheep  of  any  fair  in  the 
kingdom.  IBartholomew  fair,  in  London,  used  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  is 
now  appropriated  only  to  shows  of  wild  beasts,  and  such  like  exhibitions,  and  might  be 
suppressed  with  advantage.  St.  Faith's,  near  Norwich  (October  17.),  is  the  principal 
English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle.  They  are  sold  to  the  graziers  and  feeders  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  &c.,  by  whom  they  are  fattened  for  the  London  markets,  where  they  are 
met  with  in  great  abundance.  But  besides  those  sold  at  St.  Faith's,  large  numbers  or 
Scotch  cattle  are  disposed  of  at  Market  Harborough,  Carlisle,  Ormskirk,  and  other 
places.  Ipswich  has  two  considerable  fairs :  one  in  August,  for  lambs ;  and  one  in  Sep- 
tember, for  butter  and  cheese :  it  is  reckoned  that  above  100,000  lambs  are  annually- 
sold  at  the  former.  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorset,  for  west  country  manufactures,  as 
kerseys,  druggets,  &c.  Woodstock  October  fair,  for  cheese.  Northampton  and  Not- 
tingham have  each  several  large  fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  &c.  The  August  fair 
of  Horncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  largest  horse  fair  in  the  kingdom,  many  thousand 
horses  being  exhibited  for  sale  during  its  continuance :  it  is  resorted  to  by  crowds  of 
dealers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  several  from  the  Continent,  and  sometimes 
even  from  North  America.  Howden,  in  Yorkshire,  has,  also,  a  very  large  horse  fair, 
particularly  for  Yorkshire  hunters.  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  has  several  large  fairs  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  There  is  usually  a  large  display  of  cheese  at  the  Gloucester  April 
fair.  A  guild,  or  jubilee,  commencing  the  last  week  of  August,  is  held  every  twentieth 
year  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire  ;  the  last  was  held  in  1822,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
October  fair  of  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire,  lasts •  9 'days,' and  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  usually  done  in  cattle,  cheese,  &c.  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair  is  celebrated 
for  the  show  of  Suflfolk  horses.  Falkirk  fair,  or  tryst,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Scotland,.for  the  sale,  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  October  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county 
Galway,  is  famous  for  the  display  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
these  animals  raised  for  sale  in  Connaught  being  disposed  of  at  it.  The  sheep  are  gene- 
rally from  3  to  4,  the  heifers  from  3  to  4,  and  the  bullocks  from  4  to  5  years  of  age.  They 
are  mostly  lean ;  and  are  kept  for  a  year  in  Leinster  before  they  are  fit  for  the  Dublin 
or  Liverpool  markets.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  disposed  of 
at  Ballinasloe  is  rather  declining;  a  result  ascribable  to  the  increase  of  cultivation  caused 
by  the  great  augmentation  of  population,  and  the  continued  subdivision  of  the  land. 

We  subjoin  an    ,, 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Sheep  and  Cattle,  sold  and  unsold,  at  the  October  Fairs  of  Ballinasloe   from 
the  Year  1820  to  the  Year  1832,  both  inclusive.  ~  {Agricultural  Report  of  1832,  p.  349.)     ' 


Years. 

Sheep  sold. 

Sheep  unsold. 

Total. 

Cattle  sold.  ' 

Cattle  unsold. 

Total. 

1820 

59.943 

?°'«55 

80,776 

4,504 

4,001 

8,505 
7,284 

1821 

-      72,834 

10,566 

83,400 

6,062 

1,222 

1822 

74,718 

15,459 

90,177 

5,322 

3,695 

9,017 

1823 

75,684 

20,315 

95,999 

6,588 

4.321 

10,909 

1824 

77,448 

6,786 

84,234 

9,058 

1,447 

10,505 

1825 

72,577 

17,688 

90,265 

8,012 

2,254 

10,266 

1826 

57,808 

?^'297 

94,405 

4,393 

3,844 

8,240 

1827 

77,075 

14,300 

91,375 

6,638 

l!711 

8,349 

1828 

86,374 

11,010 

97,384 

7.707 

3,806 

11,513 

1829 

71,434 

14,979 

86,413 

5,677 

s!666 

9,347 

1850 

66,874 

14,611 

81,485 

5,894 

1,563 

7,457 

1831 

?I'°f9 

3,399 

61,339 

6,192 

1321 

7,513 

1832 

68,055 

4,793 

62,948 

6,101 

556 

6;657 

9.  Principal  French  Fairs.  —  Among  these  may  be  specified  the  fairs  of  St.  Germains, 
Lyons,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troyes,  and  Bayonne  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  much  fallen  off.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  the  fair  held  at  Beaucaire,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  July.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  from  70,000  to  80,000  persons  at  the  fair  of  1833,  and  that  the  business  done 
exceeded  160,000,000  fr.,  or  6,4O0,OO0Z.  !  These  statements  are  not,  however,  official, 
and  are,  most  probably,  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  the  last  was  the  greatest 
fair  that  has  been  held  for  these  many  years  ^a&X,.  ^^  {^Archives  du  Commerce,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  236—245.) 

10.  German  Fairs.  —  The  principal  German,  or  rather  European,  fairs,  are  those  ot 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Leipsic.  The  concourse  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  business  done  at  these  fairs,  is  generally  very  great.  They  are  copiously 
supplied  with  the  cotton  stuffs,  twist,  cloths,  and  hardware  of  England ;  the  silks 
and  jewellery  of  France ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland  and  Austria ;  the  raw, 
manufactured,  and  literary  products  of  Germany ;  the  furs  of  the  North ;  Turkey 
carpets ;  Cachemere  shawls,  &c. ;  and  there,  also,  are  to  be  found  merchants  of  all 
countries,  those  of  Ispahan  negotiating  with  those  of  Montreal  for  the  purchase  of 
furs ;  and  Georgians  and  Servians  supplying  themselves  with  the  cottons  of  Manchester 
and  the  jewellery  of  Paris.  There,  in  fact,  are  met  the  representatives,  as  it  were,  of 
every  people  in  the  world,  labouring,  though  without  intending  it,  to  promote  each 
other's  interest,  and  to  extend  and  strengthen  those  ties  that  bind  together  the  great 
family  of  the  human  race. 

The  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  should  begin,  the  first  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  second  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  the  8th  of  September.  Their  duration  is  limited 
to  3  weeks,  but  they  usually  begin  from  8  to  15  days  before  their  legal  commence- 
ment. Accounts  are  kept  in  rixdoUars  :  1  rixdollar  of  account  =  1  ^  florin,  or  4^  cop- 
;ticks,  or  22^  batzen.  The  rixdollar  =3s.  I'Sd. ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange  is  141  bat- 
zen  per  \l.  sterling.  100  lbs.  common  Frankfort  weight  =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
oot  =  II  -27  English  inches. 

The  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  are  3  in  number :  viz.  Reminiscere,  in  February 
or  March  ;  <S^.  Margaret,  in  July  ;  and  St.  Martin,  in  November.  They  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  terminate  in  8  days,  but  they  usually  extend  to  15.  The  Prussian  go- 
vernment gives  every  facility  to  those  who  attend  these  fairs.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Prussian  money,  that  is,  in  rixdollars  of  2s.  1  l^d.  100  lbs.  Prussian  =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  foot  =  12-356  English  inches. 

The  fairs  of  Leipsic  are  still  more  celebrated  than  those  of  either  Frankfort.  They 
are  held  thrice  a  year,  —  on  the  1st  of  January,  at  Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.  The 
first  is  the  least  important.  Above  20,000  dealers  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Easter  fair  in  1832,  and  above  13,000  at  that  of  Michaelmas.  The  Easter  and  Mi- 
chaelmas fairs  are  famous,  particularly  the  former,  for  the  vast  number  of  new  public- 
ations usually  offered  for  sale.  They  are  attended  by  all  the  principal  booksellers  of 
Germany,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries,  who  adjust  their  accounts,  learn 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  endeavour  to  form  new  connections. 
Most  German  publishers  have  agents  in  Leipsic ;  which  is  to  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, what  London  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  many  as  4,000  new  publications 
have  been  in  a  single  Leipsic  catalogue !  The  fairs  ought  to  close  in  8  days,  but 
they  usually  continue  for  about  3  weeks.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed.  The  holder 
of  a  bill  must  demand  payment  on  the  day  it  becomes  due ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he 
must  have  it  protested  on  that  very  day,  and  returned  by  the  first  opportunity.  If  he 
aeglect  any  of  these  regulations,  he  loses  all  right  of  recourse  upon  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorsers.  Money  of  account  at  Leipsic  same  as  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  100  lbs. 
Leipsic  =103  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  foot  =  11*11  English  inches.  —  (^Kelli/'s  Cambist; 
Manuel  de  Nelkenhrecher ;   Archives  du  Commerce,  tom.  ii.   p.  27.,  §*c.) 

Dr.  Bright  gives,  in  his  Travels  in  Hungary  (pp.  201 — 223.),  an  interesting  account 
of  the  fairs  held  at  Debretzin  and  Pcsth.  The  latter  has  become  the  grand  centre  of 
Hungarian  commerce;  most  part  of  which  is  conducted  at  its  fairs. 
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11.  Italian  Fairs. — Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Sinigaglia,  a  small  but  hand- 
some town  of  the  Papal  dominions,  on  the  Misa,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Adriatic. 
The  fair  commences  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month,  but  it  usually  continues  5  or  6  days  longer.  The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the 
fair  are  extremely  moderate,  and  every  thing  is  done  to  promote  the  convenience  of 
those  frequenting  it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lace,  iron  and  steel,  hard- 
ware, jewellery,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dried  fish,  cacao,  coffee, 
spices,  &c.  are  brought  here  by  the  English,  French,  Austrians,  Americans,  Swiss,  &c. 
These  are  exchanged  for  the  various  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant ;  consisting,  among  others,  of  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought  silks ;  oil,  fruits, 
cheese,  alum,  soda,  sumach,  sulphur,  &c.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  fair  of  1832 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000,000Z.  Accounts  are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi ;  the 
scudo  =  4s.  4c?.  very  nearly.  100  lbs.  Sinigaglia  =  73f  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ell  or 
braccio  measures  25*33  English  inches. — (Manuel  de  Nelkenhrecher ;  Archives  du 
Commerce,  tom.  ii.  p.  38.) 

12.  Russian  Fairs. — These  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  well  attended.  The  most 
important  is  held  at  Nishnei-Novogorod.  This  city  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Wolga,  in  lat.  56°  16'  N.,  Ion.  44"  18'  E.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of 
the  internal  trade  of  Russia ;  communicating  by  an  inland  navigation  with  the  Baltic, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  The  fair  was  formerly  held  at  Makarief,  84  versts 
distant.  It  generally  lasts  from  6  weeks  to  2  months,  and  is  well  known  all  over  the 
east  of  Europe.  The  bazaars  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  attend  this 
fair,  form,  according  to  Dr.  Lyall,  the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
sale  of  iron  and  iron  articles  is  said  usually  to  amount  to  above  10,000,000  roubles;  the 
furs  to  36,000,000;  the  images  to  1,300,000.  Captain  Cochrane  is  of  opinion,  that 
"  the  fair,  in  point  of  value,  is  second  to  none  in  Europe  ;  the  business  done  being  esti- 
mated at  nearly  200,000,000  roubles."  The  stationary  population  of  the  place  amounts 
to  from  1 5,000  to  ]  6,000 :  but  during  the  fair  it  is  said  to  amount  to  1 20,000  or 
150,000;  among  whom  may  be  seen  Chinese,  Persians,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Tatars, 
Bucharians,  Jews,  "  and  a  specimen  of  almost  every  European  nation." —  (See  Modern 
Traveller,  art.  Eussia,  p.  305. )     We  suspect,  however,  that  these  statements  are  very 

far  beyond  the  mark.  It  is  stated  in  the  Archives  du  Commerce  (tom.  i.  p.  173.),  that 
the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  disposed  of  at  the  fair  of  Nishnei-Novogorod,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  123,200,000  roubles.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  Bartholomew  fair  amusements,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene. 

Another  celebrated  Russian  fair  is  held,  in  the  month  of  December,  at  Kiachta,  in 
Mongolia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  lat.  50°  20'  N.,  Ion.  uncertain,  but  about  105°  E. 
The  town  is  small,  the  population  not  exceeding  4,000  or  5,000 ;  but  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  commerce  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  is  transacted  at  its  fair, 
and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  political  intercourse  between  them.  The  commodi- 
ties brought  by  the  Russians  consist  principally  of  furs,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  Rus- 
sian and  German  broad  cloths,  Russia  leather,  coarse  linens,  worsted  stuffs,  cattle,  &c., 
with,  for  the  most  part,  bullion.  These  they  exchange  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  raw 
and  manufactured  silk,  nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  tea,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  here,  purchased 
at  the  Kiachta  fairs  by  the  Russians,  amoimts,  at  an  average,  to  about  60,000  boxes 
a  year,  that  is,  to  about  4,200,000  lbs.  ;  the  greater  part  being  the  fine  species  of  black 
tea  called  pekoe.  But,  exclusive  of  this,  the  Russians  buy  large  quantities  of  a  coarser 
species  of  tea,  called  break  or  Tartar  tea,  which,  though  not  thought  worth  the  trouble 
of  putting  into  packages,  is  largely  consumed  by  the  nomadic  Tartars  and  Siberians. 
According  to  the  official  accounts  published  by  the  Russian  Custom-house,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  by  way  of  Kiachta,  in  1831,  amounted  to  4,655,536  roubles,  and 
that  of  the  imports  to  6,775,858  ditto.  The  Russian  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  merchants,  some  of  whom  are  very  rich  ;  that  of  the  Chinese 
is  much  more  diffused.  Commodities  may  be  conveyed  from  Kiachta  to  European 
Russia  either  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  journey  takes  a  year ;  in 
the  latter,  it  takes  3  years,  or  rather  3  very  short  summers ;  the  rivers  being  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  frozen  over.  —  (  Schnitzler,  Statistique  Generale  de  V Empire  de  la 
Russie,  p.  143.  ;  private  communications  from  Captain  Gordon,  who  visited  Kiachta  in 
1819;    Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1831,  Sj-c.  ) 

13.  Eastern  Fairs.  —  The  most  important  fair  in  the  Eastern  world  is  that  held  at 
Mecca,  during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  month  of  Dhalhajja.  It  used  to  be  frequented 
by  many  thousands  of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  brought  together  from  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  though  the  numbers  attending  it  have 
declined  of  late  years,  the  concourse  is  still  very  great.  —  (See  Caravan.) 

Hurdwar,  in  Hindostan,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  Ion.  78°  2'  E.,  1 17  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi, 
IS  famous  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  greatest 
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fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but  inconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the 
point  where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  mountains.  The  pilgrimage  and  fair  are 
held  together  at  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration, 
who  have  been  repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate  that  from  200,000  to 
300,000  strangers  are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  But  every  twelfth 
year  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy  ;  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000,  and  even  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  dealers  are  congregated  together  from  all 
parts  of  India  and  the  countries  to  the  north.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a  twelfth 
year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the  im- 
patient devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous  that  no  fewer  than  430  persons  were  either 
tmmpled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned  in  the  river !  The  foreigners  resorting  to 
Hurdwar  fair  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally  of  natives  of  Nepaul,  the 
Punjab,  and  Peshwaur,  with  Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  &c.  They  import  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels ;  Persian  dried  fruits,  shawls,  drugs,  &c.  :  the  returns 
are  made  in  cotton  piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  tropical  productions. 
The  merchants  never  mention  the  price  of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain  by 
touching  the  different  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  the  bystanders  gaining  any 
information.  During  the  Mahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were 
levied  ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or  molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  precautions  adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect  order  is  preserved ; 
much  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  natives  ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  occupation  of 
the  country,  the  fairs  usually  ended  in  disorder  and  bloodshed.  — (^Private  information, 
and  the  excellent  account  of  Hurdwar  in  Hamilton's  Gazetteer. ) 

The  fairs  of  Portobello,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  once  so  famous,  are  now  totally 
deserted  ;  that  of  the  Havannah  is  also  much  fallen  off. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  length,  6  feet,  chiefly  used  for  measuring  the  length  of 
cordage,  and  the  depth  of  water  and  mines. 

FEATHERS,  BED-FEATHERS  (Fr.  Plumes,  Plumes  d  lit;  Ger.  Federn,  Bett- 
federn ;  Du.  Bedveern,  Pluimen ;  It.  Piume ;  Sp.  Plumas),  make  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce ;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock,  goose,  and  other 
poultry ;  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,  filling  of  beds,  quilts,  &c.  The  coarsest 
part  of  the  ostrich  plumage  is  generally  denominated  hair,  to  which  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Many  parts  of  Great  Britain  supply 
feathers  for  beds,  and  an  inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Ireland.  Eider  down  is  imported 
from  the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  ducks  that  supply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Norway.  The  eider  duck  breeds  in  the  islands  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hudson's  Bay  furnishes  very  fine  feathers.  The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from 
Dantzic,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  superior  feathers. 

The  bed-feathers  imported  in  1828  amounted  to  3,103  cwt.,  yielding  6,826/.  12s.  of 
duty.     The  duty  on  ostrich  feathers  during  the  same  year  produced  962Z.  8s.  9d. 

FIDDLES,  OR  VIOLINS  (Ger.  Violinen,  Geigen ;  Du.  Vioolen ;  Fr.  Violons;  It.  VI- 
olini;  Sp.  Violines ;  Rus.  Skripizii),  musical  instruments,  too  well  known  to  need 
any  particular  description.  The  finest-toned  violins  are  those  made  in  Italy ;  they  are 
usually  called  Cremonas,  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  the  highest  perfection :  50  or  60  guineas  have  not  unfrequently  been  given  for 
a  Cremona  violin.  <■ 

FIGS  (Ger.  Feigen ;  Du.  Vygen ;  Fr.  Figues ;  It.  Fichi ;  Sp.  Higos ;  Lat.  Fid,  Caricce ; 
Arab.  Teen),  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  (Ficus  carica),  a  native  of  Asia,  but  early  introduced 
into  Europe.  It  flourishes  in  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  even  sometimes  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  Figs,  when  ripe,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dried  in  ovens  to  preserve  them  ;  and  then  packed  very  closely  in  the 
small  chests  and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them.  The  best  come  from  Turkey  ;  those 
of  Kalamata,  in  the  Morea,  are  said  to  be  the  most  luscious. —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Dried  figs  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
besides  affording,  as  in  the  East,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  population.  In 
Spain,  figs  are  chiefly  exported  from  Andalusia  and  Valencia ;  but  they  are  more  or 
less  abundant  in  every  province.  In  the  northern  parts  of  France  there  are  many  fig 
gardens,  particularly  at  Argenteuil. 

Figs  belong  to  that  class  of  articles,  the  duties  on  which  might  be  reduced,  not  only 
without  any  loss,  but  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  revenue.  They  are  extensively 
used  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent ;  and  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  much  used  by  the 
middle  classes,  were  their  price  lower.  The  importation,  even  with  the  present  duty  of 
21s.  6d.,  is  about  20,000  cwt.  ;  and  as  this  duty  is  full  100  per  cent,  upon  their  price  in 
bond,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  were  it  reduced  to  8s.  or  10s.  a  cwt.,  the  quantity 
imported  would  very  soon  be  trebled,  or  more. 

No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  figs. 
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FILE,  FILES  (Da.  File :  Bn.  Vj/len ;  Fr.  Limes ,-  Ger.  Feilen  ;  It.  Lime),  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  forged  steel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  used  to  polish  or  smooth  metals, 
timber,  and  other  hard  bodies. 

FIR.     See  Pine. 

FIRE-ARMS.  Under  this  designation  is  comprised  all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling- 
pieces,  blunderbusses,  pistols,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  of  considerable 
importance ;  employing  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  war,  a  large  number  of 
persons. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  bursting  of  insufficient  barrels,  the 
legislature  has  most  properly  interfered,  not  to  regulate  their  manufacture,  but  to  prevent  all  persons  from 
using  or  selling  barrels  that  have  not  been  Tcguiarly  proved  in  a  public  proof-house.  The  tirst  act  for  this 
purpose  was  passed  in  1813;  but  it  was  soon  after  superseded  by  a  fuller  and  more  complete  one,  the 
55  Geo.  3.  c.  59.  This  statute  imposes  a  fine  of  20/.  on  any  person  using,  in  any  of  the  progressive  stages 
of  its  manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved ;  on  any  person  delivering  the  same,  except  through  a  proof- 
house  ;  and  on  any  person  receiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns,  &c.  any  barrels  which  have  not  passed 
through  a  proof-house.  These  penalties  to  be  levied  on  conviction  before  2  justices  ;  with  like  penalties, 
to  be  similarly  levied,  on  persons  counterfeiting  the  proof-marks. 

FIRE-WORKS.  By  9  &  10  Will.  3.,  all  sorts  of  fire-works  are  declared  to  be  a 
common  nuisance  ;  and  the  making,  causing  to  he  made,  giving,  selling,  or  offeritig  for 
sale,  any  squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  or  other  fire-works,  or  any  cases  or  implements  for 
making  the  same,  is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5/.,  to  be  recovered  on  conviction  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Casting  or  firing  any  such  fire-works,  or  permitting  the  same 
to  be  cast  or  fired,  from  any  house  or  place,  and  casting  or  firing  the  same  into  any 
house,  shop,  street,  highway,  or  river,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  20s.,  to  be  recovered  in 
like  manner ;  and  if  not  immediately  paid,  the  party  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  month.  But  the  statute  provides,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  master,  lieutenant,  or  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  ordnance,  or  those 
authorised  by  them,  to  give  orders  for  making  any  fire-works,  to  be  used  according  to 
such  orders. 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  9  ale  gallons,  or  7^  Imperial  gallons,  or 
2,538  cubic  inches.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The  Linlithgow  wheat  firlot  is  to  the 
Imperial  bushel  as  -998  to  1 ;  and  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  Imperial  bushel  as 
1.456  is  to  1.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

FISH  (Ger.  Fische;  Du.  Visschen ;  Da.  and  Sw.  Fish;  Fr.  Poissons ;  It.  Pesci  ;  Sp. 
Pescados ;  Port.  Peixes ;  Rus.  Riih ;  Pol.  Ryhi ;  Lat.  Pisces),  a  term  used  in  natural 
history  to  denote  every  variety  of  animal  inhabiting  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  &c.  that 
cannot  exist  for  any  considerable  time  out  of  the  water.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  those  fishes  only  are  referred  to,  that  are  caught  by  man,  and  used  either  as  food 
or  for  some  other  useful  purpose.      Of  these,  herring,  salmon,  cod,  pilchard,  mackarel, 

turbot,  lobster,  oyster,  whale,  &c.  are  among  the  most  important ( See  the  different 

articles  under  these  titles.) 

The  supply  of  fish  in  the  seas  round  Britain  is  most  abundant,  or  rather  quite  inex- 
haustible. "  The  coasts  of  Great  Britain,"  says  Sir  John  Boroughs,  "  doe  yield  such 
a  continued  sea  harvest  of  gain  and  benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence  doe  labour 
in  the  same,  that  no  time  or  season  of  the  yeare  passeth  away  without  some  apparent 
meanes  of  profitable  employment,  especially  to  such  as  apply  themselves  to  fishing ;  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  unto  the  latter  end,  continueth  upon  some  part  or  other 
upon  our  coastes ;  and  these  in  such  infinite  shoales  and  multitudes  of  fishes  are  offered 
to  the  takers,  as  may  justly  move  admiration,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  those  that 
daily  are  employed  amongst  them." — "  That  this  harvest,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  ripe  for 
gathering  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  —  without  the  labour  of  tillage,  without  expense  of 
seed  or  manure,  without  the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes  —  is  inexhaustible,  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish  would  alone  afford  abundant  proof. 
To  enumerate  the  thousands,  and  even  millions  of  eggs,  which  are  impregnated  in  the 
herring,  the  cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  esculent  fish,  would  give 
'  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  multitudes  in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores; 
the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  notion  of 
their  aggregate  mass."  —  (For  an  account  of  the  shoals  of  herrings,  see  Herring.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  statements,  there  has  been,  for  these  some  years  past,  a 
growing  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  such  fish  as  breed  in  the  Channel ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
in  the  report  of  the  Commons'  committee  of  1833,  on  the  Channel  fislieries,  that  the 
fact  of  such  scarcity  existing  has  been  completely  established.  The  committee  ascribe 
!  it  to  various  causes,  but  principally  to  the  destruction  of  the  spawn  or  brood  of  fish,  by 
I  fishing  with  trawl  or  drag  nets  with  small  meshes,  near  the  shore,  during  the  breeding 
season  ;  a  practice  prohibited  by  several  statutes,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  fallen 
\  into  disuse.  The  committee  represent  the  fishermen  as  being  generally  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  and  that  the  business  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  unprofitable.  We  believe 
Ithat  this  is  the  fact  j  but  we  do  not  know  any  period  when  the  same  might  not  have 
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been  said  with  quite  as  much  truth  as  at  present.  Smith  has  remarked,  that  from  the 
age  of  Theocritus  downwards,  fishermen  have  been  proverbially  poor — (  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  167.);  and  a  library  might  be  filled  with  the  acts,  reports,  plans,  tracts, 
&c.  that  have  been  printed  in  this  country  during  the  last  2  centuries,  containing  regu- 
lations, schemes,  suggestions,  &c.  for  the  improvement  of  fisheries  and  fishermen.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  well  meant  endeavours,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  carrying  some  of  them  into  effect,  has  been  productive 
of  any  material  advantage  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  suggestions  of  the  late 
committee,  supposing  they  were  to  be  acted  upon,  would  have  any  better  success. 

The  injury  done  to  the  breeding  grounds  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated ;  but  besides 
this,  the  committee  lay  much  stress  on  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  other 
foreign  fishermen,  and  on  the  licence  given  to  import  foreign-caught  turbot,  &c.  duty 
free !  We  confess,  it  appears  to  us  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  these  circumstances 
can  have  much  influence.  Our  fishermen,  living  upon  the  very  shores  of  the  bays  to 
which  the  French  are  said  to  resort,  have  advantages  on  their  side  suflScient,  surely,  to 
insure  them  a  superiority,  without  the  forcible  expulsion,  supposing  that  could  be  ac- 
complished, of  their  foreign  competitors.  A  man  who  does  not  succeed  in  a  business 
carried  on  at  his  own  door  so  well  as  one  who  resides  100  miles  off,  must  look  for 
the  cause  in  his  want  of  skill  or  industry ;  and  should  seek  rather  to  improve  himself 
than  to  discard  his  rival.  The  proposition  for  excluding  turbot,  &c.  of  foreign  catch, 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  single  moment.  Such  exclusion  could  not 
be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  British  fishermen,  unless  it  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  fish ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  if  the  legislature  be  to  interfere  at  all  in 
the  matter,  its  interference  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  lowering,  not  the  raising  of 
prices. 

All  that  it  is  possible  to  do  for  the  fishery,  by  relieving  it  from  tithes  and  other  bur- 
dens, and  facilitating  the  disposal  of  the  fish  in  the  markets  of  this  and  other  countries, 
ought  to  be  done  ;  but  except  in  so  far  as  its  interests  may  be  promoted  in  this  way,  and, 
perhaps,  by  some  new  regulations  for  preserving  the  brood,  we  do  not  see  what  more 
is  to  be  done  by  legislative  interference.  It  will  be  seen,  in  our  articles  on  the  herring 
and  whale  fisheries,  that  the  bounty  system  was  attended  with  vast  expense,  without 
leading  to  any  useful  result. 

Except  in  London  and  a  few  sea-port  towns,  the  consumption  of  fish  in  England  is 
not  great.  The  price  in  the  metropolis,  though  it  has  been  a  good  deal  reduced  of  late 
years,  is  still  very  high.  This  has  been  pretty  generally  believed  to  be  in  no  small  de- 
gree owing  to  the  salesmen  of  Billingsgate  market  being  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
regulate  both  the  supply  of  the  article  and  its  price.  The  late  committee,  however, 
declare,  that  though  they  have  not  minutely  examined  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  improper  monopoly  or  injurious  regulations  subsist  either  in  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  market,  or  in  the  sale  of  the  fish.  Had  any  such  existed,  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Hungerford  market  would  have  tended  materially  to  counteract 
their  influence. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  a  valuable  article  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  produce  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic fisheries  of  Great  Britain  at  8,300,000/.  But  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  that  this  estimate  is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
doubt  much,  whether  the  entire  value  of  the  fisheries  can  be  reckoned  so  high  as 
3,500,000. 

Regulations  as  to  Importation.  —  Fresh  fish,  British  taken,  and  impoi-ted  in  British  ships;  and  fresh 
turbots  and  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported  j  may  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  report, 
entry,  or  warrant.  —  (3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.   §  2.) 

Fresh  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships ;  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbots, 
however  taken,  or  in  whatever  ships  imported  ;  and  cured  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking  and  curing, 
imported  in  British  ships  ;  shall  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
any  charge  of  duty  imposed  by  any  act  hereafter  to  he  made  on  the  importation  of  goods  generally  ;  pro- 
vided  that  before  any  cured  fish  shall  be  entered  free  of  duty,  as  being  of  such  taking  and  curing,  the 
master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, that  such  fish  was  actually  caught,  taken  in  British  ships,  and  cured,  wholly  by  bis  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. —  kj  44. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stockfish,  live  eels, 
anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare,  prohibited  to  be  imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  —  ^  58. 

FLAX  (Ger.  Flachs ;  Du.  Vlasch ,-  Fr.  Lin;  It.  and  Sp.  Lino;  Rus.  Len,  Lon ; 
Pol.  Len  ;  Lat.  Linum),  an  important  plant  (Linum  usitatissimum)  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries ;  its  fibres  being 
manufactured  into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  for  oil.  Generally,  however,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  importing  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplies.  The  premiums  given 
by  the  legislature  to  force  the  cultivation  of  flax,  have  had  very  little  effect ;  the  fact 
being,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has  stated,  that  its  culture  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  profit- 
able than  that  of  corn.    When  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  crops. 

The  principal  sorts  of  flax  imported  into  this  country  are,  Peter.sburgh,  Narva,  Riga, 
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Revel,  Pernau,  Liebau,  Memel,  Oberland,  and  Dutch  flax.  The  Petersburgh  and  Narva 
flax  are  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  the  latter  behig  but  little  inferior  to  the  former.  Both 
sorts  come  to  us  in  bundles  of  12,  9,  and  6  heads.  The  Riga  flax  seems  to  deserve  the 
preference  of  any  imported  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  provinces  of  Marien- 
burg,  Druania,  Thiesenhausen,  and  Lithuania. 

The  best  Marienburg  is  called  simply  Marienburg  (M),  or  Marienburg  clean  ;  the  second  quality,  cut 
(GM) ;  and  the  third,  rt'sten  dreyband  (RD)  :  of  the  three  other  provinces,  the  first  quality  bears  the  name 
of  rakitxer  ;  —  as  Druania  rakitxer  (DR),  Thiesenhausen  rakitxer  (TR),  and  Lithuania  rakitxer  (LR). 
The  cut  flax  of  these  three  provinces  is  the  second  quality  :  and  to  the  third  quality  belong  the  badstub 
and  badstub  cut  (B  and  BG)  ;  the  paternoster  (PN) ;  andhafs  three  band  (HD).  Badstub  and  paternoster 
are  the  refuse  of  t\ie  takitxer  f\a\,  and  the  three  band  again  thercfuseof  the  former  sorts,  and  consequently 
very  ordinary.  The  Revel  and  Pernau  consists  of  Marienburg,  cut,  risten,  hafs  three  band,  and  three 
hand.  The  Liebau  and  Memel  growths  are  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  four  and  three  band. 
These  two  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Oberland  flax,  come  from  Konigsberg,  Elbiog,  &c.,  and  are  little  esteemed 
in  the  British  markets. 

Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is  well  dressed,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Of  late  years,  some  of  the  Italian  ports 
which  used  to  be  supplied  from  Russia,  have  been  fully  supplied  on  lower  terms  from 
Alexandria. 

The  Pkormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  i%  said  to  exceed  every  other  species  in 
strength  of  fibre  and  whiteness ;  qualities  which  (if  it  really  possess  them  in  the  degree 
stated)  must  make  it  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  being  made  into  canvass  and  cordage.  It  has 
been  obtained  within  these  few  years  at  second  hand  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  the  imports  from  them  having  amounted,  in  1831,  to  15,725  cvvt.  Attempts  are 
now  making,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen,  to  raise  it  in  this  country. 

When  flax  is  brought  to  the  principal  Russian  ports  whence  it  is  shipped,  it  is  classified 
according  to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  in  bundles  by  sworn  inspectors  (trackers)  ap- 
pointed by  government  for  the  assortment  of  that  and  all  other  merchandise.  These 
functionaries  are  said  to  perform  their  task  with  laudable  impartiality  and  exactness.  A 
ticket  is  attached  to  every  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the  names  of  the  inspector 
and  owner,  the  sort  of  flax,  and  the  period  when  it  was  selected  or  inspected.  — (See 
Hemp.)  Good  flax  should  be  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  well  separated  from  the  tow, 
codilla,  or  coarser  portion  of  the  plant ;  and  of  a  long,  fine,  and  strong  fibre.  In  pur- 
chasing flax,  it  is  usual  to  employ  agents  wholly  devoted  to  this  peculiar  business. 

Of  936,411  cwt.  of  flax  and  tow  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  623,256  cwt. 
were  brought  from  Russia;  128,231  cwt.  from  the  Netherlands;  101,729  cwt.  from 
Prussia;  55,324  cwt.  from  France;  1,415  cwt.  from  Italy;  15,275  cwt.  from  New 
South  Wales,  &c.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  retained  for  home  consumption. 
The  duty  was  recently  reduced,  and  is  now  only  Id.  a  cwt. 

Flax,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  not  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  m 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported, on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  UW.  4.  c.  54.) 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  charges  on  the  importation  of  the  different  sorts  of  flax  from  Petersburgh 
and  Riga. 


Charges  at  Petersburgh  on  12  Head  Flax,  per  ton. 
Circa,  16  bobbins  =  63  poods  ==  1  ton. 

Rou.  cop. 

Duty,  .540  cop.  per  bercovitz              •              -               -    34  2 

Quarantine  duty,  1  per  cent.                •               •           •      0  34 

Additional  duty,  10  per  cent.      -              -           ^       .      3  40 

«.37  76 

Custom-house  charges,  4  per  cent.                  -               -      1  .51 

Receiving  and  weighing,  40  cop.  per  bobbin                •      6  40 

Bracking,  1  roub.  per  bercovitz               -               -        .      6  30 

Binding,  75  cop.  per  ditto               -                 -               -      4  72 
Lighterage  and  attendance  to  Cronstadt,  Sroub.  per 

60  poods            -               -               -               -            -      8  40 
Mats              -              -              -              .             ..80 

Brokerage,  60  cop.  per  ton              •               -              -      0  60 

Fixed  charges                         R.  73  69 


Brokerage,  J  per  cent. 
Commission  and  extra  charges,  3  per  cent. 
Stamps,  i  per  cent.  1   , 

BrokeragI  on  bills,  J  per  cent,    j  ^  P^  '=«"*' 
are  charges  varying  according  to  the  price  paid. 

Riga  flax  is  bought  at  so  much  per  shippound.  6i  shippound 
=  1  ton. 

The  charges  of  importation  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  on 
"eiersburgh  tlax. 


Charges  here,  per  ton,  taking  the  price  at  45/. 

L.     «.    d. 
Insurance,  12j.  6rf.  per  cent,  and  policy,  during 

the  summer,  for  best  risks  -  .  -069 

Sound  dues  -  -  -  .  .056 

Freight,  say  52*.  6J.  per  ton  in  full  .  -    2    12    6 

Customs  -  -  -  .  -018 

Landing  charges  -  -  --1110 

Discount,  3|  per  cent,    (being  sold  at  9  months' 

credit)  -  -  .  .  -     1     13    9 

Brokerage,  J  per  cent.  -  .  ..046 


Loss  by  tare,  2  per  cent. 


/-.  6    13 


9  Head  Flax. 
26  bobbins  =  63  poods  =  1  ton.  Rou.  cojo. 

Fixed  charges  at  Petersburgh  amount  to         -  -    80    35 

The  oilier  charges  same  as  on  12  head  ;  the  charges 
of  import  may  be  called  the  same  as  on  12  head 
also,  tne  difference  being  only  on  the  value ;  which 
makes  the  insurance,  discount,  and  brokerage,  of 
less  amount.  The  increase  of  fixed  charges  at 
Petersburgh  is  owing  to  the  larger  number  of 
bobbins  to  the  ton. 

6  Head  Flax. 
47  bobbins  =  63  poods  =  1  ton.  Rxm.  coir. 

Fixed  charges,  per  ton  -  .  .  -    91    62 

Other  chMgfS,  vide  suprd. 

FLAX-SEED,  OR  LINSEED  (Fr.  Lin,  Graine  de  Lin;  Ger.  Leinsaat ;  Du.  Lyn- 
\zaad ;  It.  Linseme ;  Sp.  Linaza ;  Port.  Linhaca ;  Pol.  Siemie,  Iniane ;  Rus.  Semja 
lenjanoe ;  Lat.  Lini  semen),  the  .seed  of  flax.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  it 
yields  by  expression;  and  is  cultivated  either  that  it  may  be  used  in  sowing,  or  sent  to 
ithe  crushing  mills  to  be  converted  into  oil. 

As  the  quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed  employed,  a  good  deal  of  care  is 
requisite  in  selecting  the  best.  Generally  speaking,  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright, 
brownish  colour,  oily  to  the  feel,  heavy,  and  quite  fresh.     Dutch  seed  is  in  the  highest 
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estimation  for  sowing  ;  it  not  only  ripens  sooner  than  any  other  that  is  imported,  but 
produces  larger  crops,  and  of  the  quality  that  best  suits  our  principal  manufactures. 
American  seed  produces  fine  flax,  but  the  produce  is  not  so  large  as  from  Dutch  seed. 
British  flax-seed  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch  ;  but  the  risk  of  the  crop  misgiving 
is  so  much  greater,  "  that  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  who  are 
compelled  from  necessity,  are  chargeable  with  this  act  of  ill-judged  parsimony."— (I-om- 
don's  Ency.  of  Agriculture.)  Crushing  seed  is  principally  imported  from  Russia,  but 
considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  from  Italy  and  Egypt.  Of  2,759,103  bushels  of 
linseed  imported  in  1831,  2,210,702  were  brought  from  Russia,  172,099  from  Prussia, 
106,294  from  the  United  States,  105,448  from  Italy,  98,847  from  Egypt,  53,738  from 
the  Netherlands,  &c.  The  duty  is  Is.  a  quarter;  and  the  price,  in  December,  1833, 
varied  from  45s.  to  54s.  a  quarter. 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LAGAN.  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the 
goods  must  come  to  land.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them  by  the 
foregoing  uncouth  and  barbarous  appellations:  flotsam  is  when  the  goods  continue 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  waves ;  jetsam  is  when  they  are  sunk  under  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  lagan  is  when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  to  be  found 
again.— {Blackstone,  book  i.  c.  8.)  Foreign  liquors,  brought  or  coming  mto  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  as  derelict,  flotsam,  &c.,  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  and  receive  the 
same  drawbacks  as  similar  liquors  regularly  imported. 

FLOUR  (Ger.  Feines  mehl,  Semmelmehl ;  Du.  Bloem ;  Fr.  Fleur  de  farine  ;  It.  Fiore  ; 
Sp.  Flor),  the  meal  of  wheat  corn,  finely  ground  and  sifted.  There  are  three  qualities 
of  flour,  denominated  flrst,  seconds,  and  thirds,  of  which  the  first  is  the  purest.  —(See 
Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.) 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches. —(See  Weights  and 
Measures.)  ,  . 

FORESTALLING,  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  provision,  or  mer- 
chandise, on  its  way  to  the  market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  buying  their  goods 
there,  or  persuading  them  to  raise  the  price,  or  spreading  any  false  rumour  with  intent 
to  enhance  the  value  of  any  article.  Several  statutes  had  from  time  to  time  been 
passed,  prohibiting  forestalling  under  severe  penalties.  But  as  more  enlarged  views 
upon  such  subjects  began  to  prevail,  the  impolicy  of  these  statutes  became  obvious. 
They  were  consequently  repealed  in  1772.  But  forestalling  is  still  punishable  at 
common  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  jury  would 
now  convict  an  individual  accused  of  such  practices,  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.) 
FRANKINCENSE.     See  Rosin.  . 

FREIGHT,  the  sum  paid  by  the  merchant  or  other  person  hiring  a  ship,  or  part  ot 
a  ship,  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  part,  during  a  specified  voyage  or  for  a  specified  time. 
The  freight  is  most  commonly  fixed  by  the  charterparty  —  (see  Charterparty)  —  or 
bill  of  lading  — (see  Bill  of  Lading);  but  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  stipulations  on 
the  subject,  it  would  be  due  according  to  the  custom  or  usage  of  trade. 

In  the  case  of  a  charterparty,  if  the  stipulated  payment  be  a  gross  sum  for  an  entire 
ship,  or  an  entire  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the  gross  sum  will  be  payable 
although  the  merchant  has  not  fully  laden  the  ship.  And  if  a  certain  sum  be  stipulated 
for  every  ton,  or  other  portion  of  the  ship's  capacity,  foV  the  whole  voyage,  the  payment 
must  be  according  to  the  number  of  tons,  &c.  which  the  ship  is  proved  capable  of  con- 
taining, without  regard  to  the  quantity  actually  put  on  board  by  the  merchant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  merchant  have  stipulated  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  cask  or  bale  ot 
goods,  the  payment  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  number  of  casks  and 
bales  shipped  and  delivered ;  and  if  he  have  further  covenanted  to  ftirnish  a  complete 
lading,  or  a  specific  number  of  casks  or  bales,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  make  good 
the  loss  which  the  owners  have  sustained  by  his  failure. 

If  an  entire  ship  be  hired,  and  the  burden  thereof  be  expressed  in  the  charterparty, 
and  the  merchant  bind  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  &c.  of  goods  which 
he  shall  lade  on  board,  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  furnish  a  complete  lading,  the 
owners  can  only  demand  payment  for  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  shipped.  But  it 
the  merchant  agree  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  though  the  ship  be  described  as 
of  less  burden  than  she  really  is,  the  merchant  must  load  a  full  cargo,  according  to  the 
real  burden  of  the  ship,  and  he  will  be  liable  for  freight  according  to  what  ought  to  be 
loaded.  '  •  i    <.i 

The  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of  destination  is  in  general  necessary  to  entitle  tne 
owner  to  freight ;  but  with  respect  to  living  animals,  whether  men  or  cattle,  which  may 
frequently  die  during  the  voyage,  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  ship,  it  is  ruled,  that  if  there  be  no  express  agreement  whether  the  freight  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  lading,  or  for  the  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be  paid  as  well  tor  tne 
dead  as  for  the  living :  if  the  agreement  be  to  pay  freight  for  the  lading,  then  death  cer- 
tainly cannot  deprive  the  owners  of  the  freight ;  but  if  the  agreement  be  to  pay  treigiu 
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for  transporting  them,  then  no  freight  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  tlie  voyage,  because 
as  to  them  the  contract  is  not  performed.  These  distinctions  have  been  made  in  the 
civil  law,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the  modern  systems  of  maritime  law. 

Freight  is  most  frequently  contracted  to  be  paid  either  by  the  whole  voyage,  or  by 
the  month,  or  other  time.  In  the  former  case  the  owners  take  upon  themselves  the 
chance  of  the  voyage  being  long  or  short :  but  in  the  latter  the  risk  of  the  duration  falls 
upon  the  merchant;  and  if  no  time  be  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  computation, 
it  will  begin  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  breaks  ground  and  commences  her  voyage, 
and  will  continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  and  during  all  unavoidable 
delays  not  occasioned  hy  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  owners  or  master,  or  by  such  circumstances 
as  occasion  a  suspension  of  the  contract  for  a  particular  period.  Thus,  the  freight  will 
be  payable  for  the  time  consumed  in  necessary  repairs  during  a  voyage,  provided  it  do 
not  appear  that  the  ship  was  insufficient  at  the  outset,  or  that  there  was  any  improper 
delay  in  repairing  her. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  entire  freight  is  not  earned 
until  the  whole  cargo  be  ready  for  delivery,  or  has  been  delivered  to  the  consignee 
according  to  the  contract  for  its  conveyance. 

If  a  consignee  receive  goods  in  pursuance  of  the  usual  bill  of  lading,  by  which  it  is 
expressed  that  he  is  to  pay  the  freight,  he,  by  such  receipt,  makes  himself  debtor  for 
the  freight,  and  may  be  sued  for  it.  But  a  person  who  is  only  an  agent  for  the  con- 
signor, and  who  is  known  to  the  master  to  be  acting  in  that  character,  does  not  make 
himself  personally  answerable  for  the  freight  by  receiving  the  goods,  although  he  also 
enters  them  in  his  own  name  at  the  Custom-house. 

In  some  cases  freight  is  to  be  paid,  or  rather  an  equivalent  recompence  made  to  the 
owners,  although  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  at  the  place  of  destination,  and 
though  the  contract  for  conveyance  be  not  strictly  performed.  Thus,  if  part  of  the 
cargo  be  thrown  overboard  for  the  necessary  preservation  of  the  ship  and  the  remainder 
of  the  goods,  and  the  ship  afterwards  reach  the  place  of  destination,  the  value  of  this 
part  is  to  be  answered  to  the  merchant  by  way  of  general  average,  and  the  value  of  the 
freight  thereof  allowed  to  the  owner.  So,  if  the  master  be  compelled  by  necessity  to 
sell  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  victuals  or  repairs,  the  owners  must  pay  to  the  merchant  the 
price  which  the  goods  would  have  fetched  at  the  place  of  destimition ;  and,  therefore, 
are  allowed  to  charge  the  merchant  with  the  money  that  would  have  been  due  if  they 
had  been  conveyed  thither. 

When  goods  are  deteriorated  during  a  voyage,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  a  compen- 
sation, provided  the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  master 
or  mariners ;  and  of  course  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  freight,  unless  he  accept  the 
goods,  except  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  compensation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  decay  naturally  inherent  in 
the  commodity  itself,  whether  active  in  every  situation,  or  in  the  confinement  and  close- 
ness of  a  ship,  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  the  act  of  God,  the  merchant  must  beai 
the  loss  and  pay  the  freight ;  for  the  master  and  owners  are  in  no  fault,  nor  does  their 
contract  contain  any  insurance  or  warranty  against  such  an  event.  In  our  West  India 
trade,  the  freight  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  usually  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  casks 
at  the  port  of  delivery  here,  which,  in  fact,  is  in  every  instance  less  than  the  weight  at 
the  time  of  the  shipment ;  and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  freight  occasioned  by  the  leakage 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  by  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  Valin,  Pothier,  and  ether  great  authorities 
as  to  maritime  law,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  merchant  to  abandon 
his  goods  for  freight  in  the  event  of  their  being  damaged.  This  question  has  not  been 
judicially  decided  in  tliis  country.  "  The  only  point,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  as  doubtful,  is  the  right  to  abandon  for  freight  alone  at  the  port 
of  destination :  and  in  point  of  practice,  I  have  been  informed  that  this  right  is  never 
claimed  in  this  country."  —  (Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  7.) 

Freight  being  the  return  made  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers  to  a  particular 
destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its  payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  it  is  laid 
down  by  Loi'd  Mansfield,  that  "  in  case  of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant  may 
either  take  the  part  saved,  or  abandon."  —  (Abbott,  part  iii.  c.  7.)  But  after  the  merchant 
has  made  his  election,  he  must  abide  by  it. 

It  often  happens  that  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charterparty  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  thence  back  to  the  first — as,  for  example,  from  London  to  Leghorn,  and  from  Leg- 
horn back  to  London — at  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  for  every  month  or  other  period  of 
the  duration  of  the  employment.  Upon  such  a  contract,  if  the  whole  be  one  entire  voyage, 
and  the  ship  sail  in  safety  to  Leghorn,  and  there  deliver  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  and 
take  others  on  board  to  be  brought  to  London,  but  happen  to  be  lost  in  her  return 
thither,  nothing  is  due  for  freight,  although  the  merchant  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
voyage  to  Leghorn  ;  but,  if  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  be  distinct,  freight  will  be 
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due  for  the  proportion  of  the  time  employed  in  the  outward  voyage.  «  If,"  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  "  there  be  one  entire  voyage  out  and  in,  and  the  ship  be 
cast  away  on  the  homeward  voyage,  no  freight  is  due ;  no  wages  are  due,  because  the 
whole  profit  is  lost ;  and  by  express  agreement  the  parties  may  make  the  outward  and 
liomeward  voyage  one.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  two  voyages  :  wherever  there  are 
two  voyages,  and  one  is  performed,  and  the  ship  is  lost  on  the  homeward  voyage,  freight 
is  due  for  the  first."  — (^.  B.   Trin.  Term,  16  Geo.  3.) 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  master  or  owner  fails  to  complete  his  contract,  either 
by  not  delivering  the  whole  goods  to  the  consignee  or  owner,  or  by  delivering  them  at  a 
place  short  of  their  original  destination  ;  in  these  cases,  if  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the 
goods  derive  any  benefit  from  their  conveyance,  he  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  freight  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  voyage  performed,  or  pro  rata  itineris  peracti  :  and  though 
contracts  of  this  nature  be  frequently  entire  and  indivisible,  and  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  ship  cannot,  from  their  nature,  sue  thereon,  and  recover  a  rateable  freight,  or  pro 
rata  itineris ;  yet  he  may  do  so  upon  a  fresh  implied  contract,  for  as  much  as  he  deserves 
to  have,  unless  there  be  an  express  clause  in  the  original  charterparty  or  contract  to  the 
contrary.  A  fresh  implied  contract  is  inferred  from  the  owner's  or  consignee's  acceptance 
of  the  goods.  Many  difficulties  have,  indeed,  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall  amount 
to  an  acceptance  :  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  actually  to  receive  the  goods ;  acceptance 
may  be  made  by  the  express  or  implied  directions,  and  with  the  consent,  of  the  owner  or 
consignee  of  the  goods,  but  not  otherwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  ship,  who  is  originally  entitled  to  the 
freight,  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  ship ;  where  a  chartered  ship  is 
sold  before  the  voyage,  the  vendee,  and  not  the  vendor  or  party  to  whom  he  afterwards 
assigns  the  charterparty,  is  entitled  to  the  freight.  But  where  a  ship  has  been  sold  during 
the  voyage,  the  owner,  with  whom  a  covenant  to  pay  freight  has  been  made,  is  entitled 
to  the  freight,  and  not  the  vendee.  A  mortgagee  who  does  not  take  possession,  is  not 
entitled  to  the  freight. 

The  time  and  manner  of  paying  freight  are  frequently  regulated  by  express  stipulations 
in  a  charterparty,  or  other  written  contract ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  must  be  re- 
spected ;  but  if  there  be  no  express  stipulation  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  right 
of  lien,  the  goods  remain  as  a  security  till  the  freight  is  paid  ;  for  the  master  is  not  bound 
to  deliver  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  without  payment  of  the  freight  and  other  charges 
in  respect  thereof.  But  the  master  cannot  detain  the  cargo  on  board  the  vessel  till 
these  payments  be  made,  as  the  merchant  would,  in  that  case,  have  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  condition  of  the  goods.  In  England,  the  practice  is,  when  the  master  is 
doubtful  of  payment,  to  send  such  goods  as  are  not  required  to  be  landed  at  any  par- 
ticular wharf,  to  a  public  wharf,  ordering  the  wharfinger  not  to  part  with  them  till  the 
freight  and  other  charges  are  paid.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  can  exist,  unless  the 
freight  be  earned  ;  if  the  freighter  or  a  stranger  prevent  the  freight  from  becoming  due, 
the  ship  owner  or  master's  remedy  is  by  action  of  damages. 

(For  further  information  and  details  with  respect  to  this  subject,  see  the  art.  Charter- 
party,  in  this  Dictionary;  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii. 
c.7.  ;  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  c.  9.  ;  Molloy  de  Jure  Maritimo,  book  ii.  c.  4.,  Sfc.) 

FRUIT  (Ger.  Obst,  Friichte;  Du.  Ooft ;  Fr.  Fruit ;  It.  Frutta,  Frutte ;  Sp.  Fruta,- 
Rus.  Owoschtsch ;  Lat.  Fructum).  This  appellation  is  bestowed  by  commercial  men 
upon  those  species  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  currants,  apples, 
&c.,  which  constitute  articles  of  importation  from  foreign  countries. 

FULLERS'  EARTH  (Ger.  Walkererde;  Du.  Vuldarde ;  Fr.  Terre  a  foidon;  It. 
Terra  da  purgatori ;  Sp.  Tierra  de  batan ;  Rus.  Schiffernaia ;  Lat.  Terra  fullonum),  a 
species  of  clay,  of  a  greenish  white,  greenish  grey,  olive  and  oil  green,  and  sometimes 
spotted  colour.  It  is  usually  opaque,  very  soft,  and  feels  greasy.  It  is  used  by  fullers 
to  take  grease  out  of  cloth  before  they  apply  the  soap.  The  best  is  found  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Surrey.  When  good,  it  has  a  greenish  white,  or  greenish  grey  colour, 
falls  into  powder  in  water,  appears  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  butter,  communicates  a 
milky  hue  to  water,  and  deposits  very  little  sand  when  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The 
remarkable  detersive  property  on  woollen  cloth  depends  on  the  alumina,  which  should 
be  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  but  not  much  more  than  one  fourth,  lest  it  become  too 
tenacious. — (^Thomson's  Chemistry ,-  Jameson's  Mineralogy.^  Malcolm,  in  his  Survey  of 
Surrey,  published  in  1809,  says  that  he  took  considerable  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  consumption  of  fullers'  earth,  and  that  he  found  it  to  be  about  6,300  tons 
a  year  for  the  entire  kingdom,  of  which  about  4,000  tons  were  furnished  by  Surrey. 

FUNDS  (Public),  the  name  given  to  the  public  funded  debt  due  by  government. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
began,  in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  it 
was  customary  to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a  tax,  set  apart  as 
a  fund  for  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sura  borrowed.     This  discharge 
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was,  however,  very  rarely  effected.  The  public  exigencies  still  continuing,  the  loans 
were,  in  most  cases,  either  continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones. 
At  length  the  practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
upon  terminable  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most  loans  were  made 
upon  interminable  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for  government 
to  pay  off  the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term  fund  meant  the  taxes  or  funds 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans ;  those  who  held 
government  securities,  and  sold  them  to  others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding  claim 
upon  some  fund.  But  after  the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice  of  borrow- 
ing upon  interminable  annuities  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
fund  was  gradually  changed ;  and  instead  of  signifying  the  security  upon  which  loans 
were  advanced,  it  has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the  principal  of  the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable  capital  at  the  time,  but  far  more 
to  the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  Revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  government  in  the  early  part  of  the  funding  system  was,  comparatively,  high.  But 
as  the  country  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment was  increased,  ministers  were  enabled  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the  interest, 
first  in  1716,  and  again  in  1749. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  the  interest  stipulated  for  loans  was 
very  various.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different  practice  was  adopted.  In- 
stead of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market 
at  the  time,  the  rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
the  necessary  variation  being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus,  suppose  government 
were  anxious  to  borrow,  that  they  preferred  borrowing  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  that 
they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than  A^  per  cent.  ;  they  eflfected  their  object  by 
giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  every  lOOZ.  advanced,  150/.  3  per  cent,  stock;  that  is, 
they  bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  4/.  10s.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come, 
or,  otherwise,  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment  of  150?.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  practice,  the  principal  of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two 
fifths  more  than  the  sum  actually  advanced  by  the  lenders. 

Some  advantages  are,  however,  derivable,  or  supposed  to  be  derivable,  from  this 
system.  It  renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer,  more  simple  and 
commodious  than  it  would  have  been,  had  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  funds  bear- 
ing different  rates  of  interest :  and  it  is  contended,  that  the  greater  field  for  speculation 
afforded  to  the  dealers  in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled  government 
to  borrow,  by  funding  additional  capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  account  of 
interest  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  no  such  increase  of  capital  been  made. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  discussions,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  advantages  now  referred  to  are  really  of  very  trifling  importance ;  and  that  the 
method  of  funding  by  an  increase  of  capital  has  been  a  most  improvident  one,  and  most 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  would  be  quite  foreign  from  the  objects  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  such  questions ;  our  readers  will,  however,  find 
them  fully  investigated  in  an  article  in  the  93d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Here 
we  have  merely  to  consider  funded  property,  or  government  securities,  as  transferable 
or  marketable  commodities.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time :  — 


Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1689              -                  -                  -            .. 
Excess  of  debt  contracted  during  the  reign  of  "William  IIT.  above  debt 
paid  off                 ----.. 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702              -              .            - 
Debt  contracted  during  Queen  Anne's  reign       -              ... 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714                  -            - 
Debt  paid  off  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  above  debt  contracted 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  11.  in  1727           -                 .                - 
Debt  contracted  from  the  accession  of  George  11.  till  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  3  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 

Debt  in  1763                  --...- 
Paid  during  peace                .                 _                 .                     -           . 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  in  1775 

Debt  contracted  during  the  American  war               >              .              - 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in  1784       -          -          - 
Paid  during  peace,  from  1784  to  1793                    -                      " 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1793 

Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war                 -                -               - 

Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  5th  of  January,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated                -                -                - 

Principal. 

Interest. 

664,263 
15,730,439 

£ 
39,855 

1,271,087 

16,394,702 
37,750,661 

1,310,942 
2,040,416 

54,145,363 
2,053.125 

3,351,358 
1,133,807 

52,092,238 
86,773,192 

2,217,551 
2,634,500 

138,865,430 
10,281,795 

4,852,051 
380,480 

128,583,635 
121,267,993 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

249,851,628 
10,501, S80 

9,451,772 

243,277 

239,350,148 
608,932,329 

9,208,495 
24,645,971 

848,282,477 

3,3,854,466 
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Since  1817,  a  deduction  has  been  made  of  about  sixty  millions  from  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  and  about  five  millions  from  the  annual  charge  on  its  account.  This  diminu- 
tion has  been  principally  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 
since  the  peace,  and  offering  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  different  stocks,  unless  they  con- 
sented  to  accept  a  reduced  payment ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  highly  objectionable 
practice,  already  adverted  to,  of  funding  large  capitals  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  saving 
in  this  way  might  have  been  incomparably  larger.  —  (See  Table  on  opposite  page.) 

We  shall  now  subjoin  some  account  of  the  different  funds  or  stocks  forming  the 
public  debt. 

I.   Funds  bearing  Interest  at  Three  per  Cent. 

1.  South  Sea  Debt  and  Annuities.  —  This  portion  of  the  debt,  amounting,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1833,  to  10,144,584^.,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  capital  of  the  once  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  South  Sea  Company.  The  Company  has,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  trade  :  so  that  the  functions  of  the  directors 
are  wholly  restricted  to  the  transfer  of  the  Company's  stock,  and  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  it ;  both  of  which  operations  are  performed  at  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
not  at  the  Bank.  The  dividends  on  the  old  South  Sea  annuities  are  payable  on  the  5th 
of  April  and  10th  of  October;  the  dividends  on  the  rest  of  the  Company's  stock  are 
payable  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

2.  Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England.  —  This  consists  of  the  sum  of  14,686,800/.  lent 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public  at  3  per  cent.  ;  dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and 
10th  of  October.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bank  capital  of  14,553,000/., 
on  which  the  stockholders  divide.  The  dividend  on  the  latter  has  been  8  per  cent,  since 
1823.  —  (See  ante,  p.  81.) 

3.  Bank  Annuities  created  in  1 726.  —  The  civil  list  settled  upon  George  I.  was 
700,000/.  a  year ;  but  having  fallen  into  arrear,  this  stock  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  cancelling  Exchequer  bills  that  had  been  issued  to  defray  the  arrear.  "  The  capital  is 
irredeemable  ;  and  being  small,  in  comparison  with  the  other  public  funds,  and  a  stock  in 
which  little  is  done  on  speculation,  the  price  is  generally  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  3  per  cent,  consols." — (  Cohen's  edit,  of  Fairman  on  the  Funds,  p.  40.) 

4.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  or  Consolidated  Annuities.  —  This  stock  forms  by  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  public  debt.  It  had  its  origin  in  1751,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
consolidating  (hence  the  name)  several  separate  stocks  bearing  an  interest  of  3  per  cent, 
into  one  general  stock.  At  the  period  when  the  consolidation  took  place,  the  principal 
of  the  funds  blended  together  amounted  to  9,137,821/.  ;  but  by  the  funding  of  additional 
loans,  and  parts  of  loans,  in  this  stock,  it  amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  to  the 
immense  sum  of  347,458,931/.  ! 

The  consolidated  annuities  are  distinguished  from  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  interest  upon  them  never  having  been  varied,  and  by  the  di- 
vidends becoming  due  at  different  periods.  This  stock  is,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the 
proportionally  great  number  of  its  holders,  the  soonest  affected  by  all  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the  price  of  funded  property.  And,  on  this  account,  it 
is  the  stock  which  speculators  and  jobbers  most  commonly  select  for  their  operations. 
Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

5.  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities.  —  This  fund  was  established  in  1 757.  It  con- 
sisted,  as  the  name  implies,  of  several  funds  which  had  previously  been  borrowed  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  j  but,  by  an  act  passed  in  1 749,  it  was  declared  that  such  holders 
of  the  funds  in  question  as  did  not  choose  to  accept  in  future  of  a  reduced  interest  of  3 
per  cent,  should  be  paid  off,  —  an  alternative  which  comparatively  few  embraced.  The 
debts  that  were  thus  reduced  and  consolidated,  amounted,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
fund,  to  17,571,574/.  By  the  addition  of  new  loans,  they  now  amount  to  123,029,913/. 
Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October. 

II.   Funds  bearing  more  than  Three  per  Cent.  Interest. 

1.  Annuities  at  3|  per  Cent.,  1818.  —  This  stock  was  formed  in  1818,  partly  by  a  sub- 
scription of  3  per  cent,  consolidated  and  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  and  partly  by  a 
subscription  of  Exchequer  bills.  It  was  made  redeemable  at  par  any  time  after  the  5th 
of  April,  1829,  upon  6  months'  notice  being  given.  Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of 
April  and  10th  of  October.      The  capital  of  this  stock  amounts  to  12,350,802/. 

2.  Reduced  3|-  per  Cent.  Annuities. —  This  stock  was  created  in  1824,  by  the  transfer 
of  a  stock  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.  (  Old  4  per  cents. )  It  is  redeemable  at  plea- 
sure. Dividends  payable  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  Amount,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1833,  63,453,824/. 

3.  New  3|-  per  Cent.  Annuities.  —  This  stock  was  formed  by  the  act  11  Geo.  4.  c.  1?/., 
out  of  the  stock  known  by  the  name  of  "  New  4  per  cents.,"  amounting  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1830,  to  144,331,212/.     The  holders  of  this  4  per  cent,  stock  had  their  option, 
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either  to  subscribe  it  into  the  new  3^  per  cent,  annuities,  or  into  a  new  5  per  cent,  stock, 
at  the  rate  of  100/.  4  per  cents,  for  70Z.  5  per  cents.  Dissentients  to  be  paid  ofF.  Only 
467,713/.  new  5  per  cent,  stock  was  created  under  this  arrangement.  The  sum  required 
to  pay  dissentients  was  2,610,000/.  The  new  3h  per  cent,  stock  that  was  thus  created, 
amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  to  137,613,820/.  Dividends  payable  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary and  5th  of  July. 

4.  Four  per  Cent.  Annuities,  created  1826. —  By  virtue  of  the  act  7  Geo.  4.  c.  39. 
3,000,000  of  Exchequer  bills  were  funded,  at  the  rate  of  107/.  4  per  cent,  annuities  for 
every  100/.  bills.  In  1829  (10  Geo.  4.  c.  31.),  3  additional  miUions  of  Exchequer  bills 
were  funded  in  this  stock,  at  the  rate  of  101/.  10*.  stock  for  every  100/.  bills.  Dividends 
payable  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  Amount,  5th  of  January,  1833,  10,796,340/. 
A  considerable  sum  has  been  transferred  from  this  stock  for  the  purchase  of  annuities 
under  the  10  Geo.  4.   c.  24. 

5.  New  5  per  Cent.  —  Amount,  5th  of  January,  1833,  462,737/.  —  (See  above,  3.  New 
3^  per  Cent.  Annuities.') 

III.   Annuities. 

1.  Long  Annuities.  —  These  annuities  were  created  at  different  periods,  but  they  all 
expire  together  in  1860.  They  were  chiefly  granted  by  way  of  premiums  or  douceurs  to 
the  subscribers  to  loans.      Payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October. 

2.  Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4.  c.  22.  —  This  annuity  is  payable  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Dead  weight "  annuity  —  (see  ante,  p.  80.). 
It  expires  in  1867.      It  is  equivalent  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  470,319/.  10s. 

3.  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  3.  and  10  Geo.  4.  c.  24.  —  These  acts  authorised  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  to  grant  annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
and  life  annuities ;  accepting  in  payment  either  money  or  stock  according  to  rates  spe- 
cified in  Tables  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  No  annuities  are  granted 
on  the  life  of  any  nominee  under  15  years  of  age,  nor  in  any  case  not  approved  by  the 
commissioners.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years  not  granted  for  any  period  less  than  ten 
years.  These  annuities  are  transferable,  but  not  in  parts  or  shares.  Those  for  terms  of 
years,  payable  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July ;  and  those  for  lives,  5th  of  April  and 
10th  of  October. 

The  annuities  for  terms  of  years  granted  under  the  above  acts,  amounted,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1830,  to  772,758/.,  being  equal  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  491,058/.  The  life 
annuities  amounted,  at  the  same  period,  to  666,411/.,  being  equal  to  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  2')6,071/.  —  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  174.  Sess.  1831.) 

Irish  Debt.  —  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the 
public  debt  of  Ireland.  The  various  descriptions  of  stock  of  which  it  consists,  and  their 
amount,  are  specified  above.  The  dividends  on  the  Irish  debt  are  paid  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  ;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  public,  stock  may  be  transferred,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holders,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Exchequer  Bills,  are  bills  of  credit  issued  by  authority  of  parliament.  They  are  for 
various  sums,  and  bear  interest  (at  present  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  diem,  per  100/.) 
according  to  the  usual  rate  at  the  time.  The  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  are 
made  upon  Exchequer  bills ;  and  the  daily  transactions  between  the  Bank  and  govern- 
ment are  principally  carried  on  through  their  intervention.  Notice  of  the  time  at  which 
outstanding  Exchequer  bills  are  to  be  paid  off  is  given  by  public  advertisement.  Bankers 
prefer  vesting  in  Exchequer  bills  to  any  other  species  of  stock,  even  though  the  interest 
be  for  the  most  part  comparatively  low ;  because  the  capital  may  be  received  at  the 
Treasury  at  the  rate  originally  paid  for  it,  the  holders  being  exempted  from  any  risk  of 
fluctuation.  Exchequer  bills  were  first  issued  in  1696,  and  have  been  annually  issued 
ever  since.  The  amount  outstanding,  and  unprovided  for,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1 833, 
was  27,278,000/. 

India  Stock  and  India  Bonds,  are  always  quoted  in  the  lists  of  the  prices  of  the  public 
funds.  The  stock  on  which  the  East  India  Company  divide  is  6,000,000/.  ;  the  dividend 
on  which  has  been,  since  1793,  10^^  per  cent.  ;  and  is  to  remain  at  that  rate  during  the 
continuance  of  the  charter.  India  bonds  are  generally  for  100/.  each  ;  and  bear  at  pre- 
sent 2^  per  cent,  interest,  payable  31st  of  March  and  30th  of  September.  In  selling 
them,  the  interest  due  down  to  the  day  of  sale  is,  with  the  premium,  added  to  the  amount 
of  the  bills  ;  the  total  being  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  The  premium,  which 
is,  consequently,  the  only  variable  part  of  the  price,  is  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  price  of  stocks  generally,  —  the  number  of  bonds  in  circulation,  &c. 

The  price  of  stocks  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Whatever  tends  to 
shake  or  to  increase  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  government,  tends,  at  the 
same  time,  to  lower  or  increase  the  price  of  stocks.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  revenue  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  disposable 
capital,    and  the  interest  which   may  be  realised    upon  loans  to  responsible  persons. 
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From  1730  till  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  3  per  cents,  were  never  under  89,  and  were 
once,  in  June,  1737,  as  high  as  107.  During  the  rebellion  they  sunk  to  76;  but  in 
1749  rose  again  to  100.  In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  they  averaged  from  80  to  90 ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  they  sunk  to  54.  In  1792,  they  were,  at  one  time,  as  high  as  96.  In  1797, 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  successes  of  the  French,  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet,  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  were  by  no  means  favourable  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  price  of  3  per  cents,  sunk,  on  the  20th  of  September,  on  the  intelligence  transpiring 
of  an  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  French  republic  having  failed,  to  47|,  being  the 
lowest  price  to  which  they  have  ever  fallen. 


Prices  of  3  per  Cent  Consols,  in  February  and  August,  each  Year  since  1820. 

mittee.) 

—  {Report  of  Bank  Com. 

Years. 

Price  of  Consols. 

Years. 

Price  of  Consols.     | 

1820.  February 

68i  per  cent. 

671       - 

1826.  February 

. 

77g  per  cent. 
■  79^       - 

August          .           -      - 

August 

, 

1821.  February             -       ,    . 

73i        - 

1827.  February 

_ 

82,       — 
865       — 

August          -           -      - 

76|        - 

78|        - 

August 

_ 

1822.  February 

1828.   February 

- 

83         — 

August          -            -      - 

80f        - 

August 

. 

875        — 
86-        _ 

1823.  February 

73          — 

1829.  February 

. 

August          -           -      - 

82: :         — 

August 

_ 

88          — 
91          — 

1824.  February 

92^        _ 

1830.  February 

August          -           -      . 

93,        — 
93-        — 

August 

90          — 

1825.  February 

1831.  r'ebruary 

. 

77          — 
81-        - 

August          -           -      - 

87-        — 

August 

-      - 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  British  funds 
during  the  6  days  commencing  with  Saturday,  the  14th  of  December,  1833. 


Description  of  Stock. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday.!   Thursday. 

Friday. 

Bank  stock,  dividend  8  per  cent. 

210   11 

210   11 

210i    lU 

210|  Hi 

21I5  11 

211-    11 

3  per  cent,  reduced     -       .       _       . 

871  1 

87^  1 

87i  1  ■  - 

87| 

87^  1 

87^  8 

3  per  cent,  consols  for  account 

88|| 

883  § 

88| 

88| 

885 

88-  891 

3i  per  cent,  annuities,  1818 

- 

31  per  cent,  reduced    .       .        -       - 
New  3|  per  cent,  annuities    -       -      - 

96f  i 

yen 

96ii 

96Af 

96i  1 

96f  7 

New  4  per  cent,  annuities,  1826 

10311 

10311 

103| 

103^1 

1031  f 

103i  i 

New  5  per  cent.    -        -        -        .        . 

Long  annuities,  expire  5  Jan.  1860     - 

'l6l  15-16 

. 

16| 

I65  15-16 

161 15-16 

16  15-16  17 

New  annuities,  Jan.  and  July         -    - 

South  Sea  stock,  dividend  3|  per  cent. 

Do.  old  annuity,  dividend  3  per  cent. 

Do.  new  annuity,  dividend  3  per  cent. 

3  per  cent,  annuities,  1751  -       »       - 

India  bonds,  2^  per  cent.       -        -      - 

225. 24*.  pm  22s.  24s.  pm 

29s.2ls.  pm 

20s.22s.  pm 

20s.2U.pm 

21s.— s.  pm 

Exchequer  bills,  l^d.  lOOA 

43a-.  44*.  pm  43s.44s.pm 

42s.  —  pm 

41s.42i.pm 

41s.  42s.  pm 

41s.42s.  pm 

Bank  stock  for  account 

210  11        |210  11 

■Jll 

India  stock,  dividend  10|  per  cent.     - 

! 

Agreements  for  the  sale  of  stock  are  generally  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is 
frequented  by  a  set  of  middlemen  called  jobbers,  whose  business  is  to  accommodate  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  with  the  exact  sums  they  want.  A  jobber  is  generally  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property  in  the  funds ;  and  he  declares  a  price  at  which  he  will 
either  sell  or  buy.  Thus,  he  declares  he  is  ready  to  buy  3  per  cent,  consols  at  85^,  or 
to  sell  at  8,7 1 ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  a  person  willing  to  buy  or  sell  any  sum,  however 
small,  has  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  an  individual  with  whom  to  deal.  The  jobber's 
profit  is  generally  |-  per  cent.,  for  which  he  transacts  both  a  sale  and  a  purchase.  He 
frequently  confines  himself  entirely  to  this  sort  of  business,  and  engages  in  no  other 
description  of  stock  speculation. 

We  borrow  the  following  details  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  valuable  work  on  the  National 
Debt :  — 

"  A  bargain  for  the  sale  of  stock,  being  agreed  on,  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  Transfer  Office,  at 
the  Bank,  or  the  South  Sea  House.  For  this  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  in  writing,  which  con- 
tains  the  name  and  designation  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  sum  and  description  of  the  stock  to 
be  transferred.  He  delivers  this  to  the  proper  clerk  *  ;  and  then  fills  up  a  receipt,  a  printed  form  of  which, 
with  blanks,  is  obtained  at  the  office.  The  clerk  in  the  mean  time  examines  the  seller's  accounts,  and  if 
he  find  hira  possessed  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be  sold,  he  makes  out  the  transfer.  This  is  signed  in  the 
books  by  the  seller,  who  delivers  the  receipt  to  the  clerk ;  and  upon  the  purchaser's  signing  his  acceptance 
in  the  book,  the  clerk  signs  the  receipt  as  witness.  It  is  then  delivered  to  the  purchaser  upon  payment  of 
the  money,  and  thus  the  business  is  completed. 

"  This  business  is  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  derive  their  authority  from  their  employers  by 
powers  of  attorney.    Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  respective  offices.    Some  authorise  the  broker  to 


•  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  placed  round  the  room,  and  the  seller  must  apply  to  the  clerk  who  has 
his  station  under  the  initial  of  his  name.  In  all  the  offices,  there  are  supervising  clerks  who  join  in  wit- 
nessing the  transfer. 
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sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the  dividends.  Some  comprehend  all  these  objects, 
and  the  two  last  are  generally  united.  Powers  of  attorney  authorising  to  sell  must  be  deposited  in  the 
proper  office  for  examination  one  day  before  selling  :  a  stockholder  acting  personally,  after  granting  a  letter 
of  attorney,  revokes  it  by  implication. 

"  The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  is  invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  previous  to  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half  year  preceding  ;  and,  therefore,  a  purchaser  during  the 
currency  of  the  half  year  has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  stock  he  buys,  from  the  last  term  of  payment 
to  the  day  of  transfer.  The  price  of  stock,  therefore,  rises  gradually,  cceteris  paribus,  from  term  to  term ; 
and  when  the  dividend  is  paid,  it  undergoes  a  fall  equal  thereto.  Thus,  the  3  per  cent,  consols  should  be 
higher  than  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  by  f  per  cent,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  July,  and  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  January  ;  and  should  be  as  much  lower  from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  5th 
of  March,  and  from  the  5th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  October ;  and  this  is  nearly  the  case.  Accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  occasion  a  slight  deviation. 

"  The  dividends  on  the  different  stocks  being  payable  at  different  terms,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  stock- 
liolders  to  invest  their  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  their  income  quarterly. 

"  The  business  of  speculating  in  the  stocks  is  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  stock,  which  it 
probably  tends  in  some  measure  to  support.  It  consists  in  buying  or  selling  stock  according  to  the  views 
entertained,  by  those  who  engage  in  this  business,  of  the  probability  of  the  value  rising  or  falling. 

"  This  business  is  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  funds  But  a  practice  also  pre- 
vails among  those  who  have  no  such  property,  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  a  future  day  at  a 
price  agreed  on.  For  example,  A.  may  agree  to  sell  B.  10,000/.  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  transferred  in 
iJO  days,  for  6,000/.  A.  has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock  ;  but  if  the  price  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer 
be  only  58,  he  may  purchase  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  5,800/.,  and  thus  gain  200/. 
by  the  transaction  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  that  stock  should  rise  to  62,  he  will  lose  200/.  The 
business  is  generally  settled  without  any  actual  purchase  of  stock,  or  transfer ;  A.  paying  to  B.  or  receiving 
from  him  the  difference  between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement,  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

"  This  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  a  wager  concerning  the  price  of  stock,  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  law ;  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent :  and  as  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by  law  to 
implement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour,  and  the  disgrace  attending  a  breach  of  contract,  are  the 
principles  by  which  the  business  is  supported.  In  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  buyer  is  called 
a  Bull,  and  the  seller  a  Bear,  and  the  person  who  refuses  to  pay  his  loss  is  called  a  Lame  Duck  ;  and  the 
names  of  these  defaulters  are  exhibited  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  dare  not  appear  afterwards. 

"  These  bargains  are  usually  made  for  certain  days  fixed  by  a  comlmttee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  called 
settling  days,  of  which  there  are  about  8  in  the  year ;  viz.  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January,  February, 
April,  May,  July,  August,  October,  and  November ;  and  they  are  always  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, or  Friday,  being  the  days  on  which  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  make 
purchases.  The  settling  days  in  January  and  July  are  always  the  first  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Bank 
books  for  public  transfer  ;  and  these  days  are  notified  at  the  Bank  when  the  consols  are  shut  to  prepare 
for  the  dividend.  The  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  transferred  on  the  next  settling  day,  is  called  the 
]mce  on  account.  Sometimes,  instead  of  closing  the  account  on  the  settling  day,  the  stock  is  carried  on 
to  a  future  day,  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  agree  on.    This  is  called  a  continuation. 

"  All  the  business,  however,  which  is  done  in  the  stocks /or  time,  is  not  of  a  gambhng  nature.  In  a 
place  of  so  extensive  commerce  as  London,  opulent  merchants,  who  possess  property  in  the  funds,  and  are 
unwiUing  to  part  with  it,  have  frequently  occasion  to  raise  money  for  a  short  time.  Their  resource  in 
this  case  is  to  sell  for  money,  and  buy  for  account ;  and  although  the  money  raised  in  this  manner  costs 
more  than  the  legal  interest,  it  affords  an  important  accommodation,  and  it  maybe  rendered  strictly  legal 
and  recoverable." — (Third  ed  pp.  314 — 317.) 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  funding  system.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  latter  preponderate ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  former  are  very  consider- 
able. The  purchase  of  funded  property  affords  a  ready  method  of  investment ;  and  as 
neither  the  I3ank  of  England,  nor  any  of  the  London  private  banks,  allows  interest  upon 
deposits,  it  is  plain  that,  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  given  by  the  funds,  individuals  un- 
able to  employ  their  savings  in  some  branch  of  business,  would  derive  no  advantage  from 
them,  unless  they  resorted  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  lending  upon  private  credit.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  public  and  private  banks  are  universally  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
interest  upon  deposits,  the  advantages  of  funded  investments  are  not  quite  so  obvious, 
though  probably  as  great ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  banks  could  afford  interest, 
or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  be  conducted  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  the  funds. 

The  subjoined  account  of  the  number  of  dividend  warrants  issued  in  the  half  year 
ending  with  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  is  a  very  important  document.  The  large  num- 
ber (87,176)  of  holders  of  sums  not  producing  above  5l.  of  half-yearly  dividend,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  banking 
system  of  the  metropolis ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  number  would  be  ma- 
terially diminished,  were  the  Scotch  system  adopted  in  its  stead.  It  is  evident  from  this 
account,  that  the  number  of  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  funds  is  much  greater 
than  it  represents.  The  dividends  upon  the  funded  property  belonging  to  the  Equitable 
and  other  insurance  companies,  the  different  banking  companies,  &c.  are  paid  upon  single 
warrants,  as  if  they  were  due  to  so  many  private  individuals ;  whereas  they  are,  really, 
paid  to  these  individuals  only  because  they  act  as  factors  or  trustees  for  a  vast  number 
more.  It  is  consequently  quite  absurd  to  pretend,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  any  inter- 
ference with  funded  property  would  affect  only  280,000  individuals  out  of  a  population 
of  25,000,000.  Any  attack  upon  the  dividends  would  really  be  destructive,  not  merely 
of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend  warrants  are  issued,  but  of  all  who  depend 
upon  them  :  it  would  destroy  our  whole  system  of  insurance  and  banking,  and  overspread 
the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  every  proposal  for  an 
invasion  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders  bottomed  on  injustice  and  robbery,  but  it 
would,  were  it  acted  upon,  be  little  less  ruinous  to  the  community  than  to  the  peculiar 
class  intended  to  be  plundered. 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last  Half- 
yearly  Pajonent  thereof,  on  each  Description  of  Public  Stock,  and  on  each  Description  of  Terminable 
Annuities;  distinguishing  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did 
not  exceed  51,  10/.,  50/.,  100/.,  200/.,  300/.,  500/.,  1,000/.,  2,000/.,  3,000/., 4,000/., 5,000/.,  and  the  Number 
of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  5,000/. ;  distinguishing  also,  in  those  above  1,000/.,  the  Dividends  due 
to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  more  than  a  single  Name.— (Par/.  Paper,  No.  202.  Sess  1833 ) 


Number  to  whom  divi- 
dends were  payable 
On  51.  per  cent,  re-1 

duced  annuities    -J 
On  3/.  10.S.  per  cent.  1 

reduced  annuities   J 
On  3/.  Ws.  per  cent,  f 

annuities,  1818      -  \ 
On  il.  per  cent,  an-i 

nuities,  1826  -^ 

On  long  annuities    -    . 
On       annuities      for  1 

terms  of  years  -    -J 
On  51.  per  cent.  con-~ 

solidated  annuities 
On  3/.  per  cent,  an- 
nuities, 1726     -    - 
On  new  51.  lOs.  per 

cent,  annuities 
On  new  5/.  per  cent. 

annuities 
On      annuities      for 

terms  of  years  -     -, 
Totals      - 


Not  exceeding 

o  ^ 

Total. 

51. 

m. 

50/. 

100/. 
3,473 

200/. 

300/. 

500/. 

1 

1 

oS 

li 

■*" 

.So 

5| 

10,347 

4,745 

11,681 

2,175 

742 

453 

231 

53 

24 

9 

5 

5 

3 

12 

33,958 

7,019 

4,362 

10,173 

2,909 

1,501 

411 

251 

112 

15 

21 

5 

4 

nil 

1 

5 

26,849 

*    198 

162 

399 

211 

127 

67 

38 

30 

3 

3 

nU 

nil 

nil 

1 

3 

1,232 

1,601 

993 

2,044 

I  512 

312 

92 

59 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

nil 

nil 

nU 

5,636 

9,078 

4,212 

8,361 

1,516 

725 

187 

99 

.34 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nil 

24,221 

1,.519 

787 

1,632 

351 

178 

56 

32 

20 

4 

nil 

2 

nil 

nU 

nil 

2 

4,583 

28,722 

13,749 

32,601 

9,612 

6,286 

2,141 

1,424 

709 

153 

18 

16 

20 

7 

13 

21 

95,555 

120 
26,881 

74 

180 

40 

.27 

4 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nU 

nil 

ml 

nil 

447 

14,698 

29,370 

6,648 

3.129 

765 

431 

204 

28 

20 

4 

1 

2 

4 

9 

82,194 

35 

31 

107 

36 

.20 

3 

4 

nil 

' 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

237 

1,656 
87,176 

833 

1,757 
98^5 

533 
25,641 

161 

,37 
4,495 

34 

2-8-27 

12       1 

nil 

1 

3 
35 

nill     1 

8 
60 

4,839 
(279,751 

44,648 

14,701 

1,367 

266 

151 

40 

15 

24 

*  Dividends  payable  10th  of  October. 


t  Dividends'payable  on  5th  of  January. 


The  following  Table  has  been  calculated,  in  order  to  show  in  which  of  the  public  funds 
money  may  be  invested,  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  interest.  It  gives  the  prices,  differing 
by  1  per  cent,  from  50  to  93  for  3  per  cents.  &c.,  at  which  they  all  must  be,  to  yield  the 
same  interest ;  so  that,  supposing  the  3  per  cents,  to  be  at  80,  a  sum  invested  in  them,  or 
in  the  3^  per  cents.,  will  yield  the  same  interest,  provided  the  latter  be  at  QS^-:  if  the 
3^^  per  cents,  be  helow  this  sum,  it  will  of  course  be  more  advantageous,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  interest  is  concerned,  to  invest  in  them  than  in  the  3  per  cents.  ;  while,  if  they  be 
above  93g-,  it  will  be  less  advantageous. 

To  get  the  true  value  of  the  different  funds  at  any  particular  period,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  accurately  together,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  each  the  amount  of  interest 
accruing  upon  it  from  the  payment  of  the  last  dividend.  —  (For  further  details,  seeawi^, 
p.  82.  and  p.  188.) 

Table  showing  the  Prices  the  different  Funds  must  be  at  to  produce  an  equal  Interest ;  and  also  the  annual 
Interest  produced  by  100/.  Sterling  invested  at  any  of  those  Prices. 


3  percent. 
Price. 

3^  per  Cent. 
Price. 

4  per  Cent.  ;  5  per  Cent. 
Price.       !       Price. 

Interest. 

3  percent. 
Price. 

3.J  per  Cent 
trice. 

4  per  Cent. 
Price. 

5  per  Cent. 

Interest. 

£ 

£    S. 

d. 

£    S. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

£    S. 

d. 

£    S. 

d. 

£    S.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

50 

58    6 

8 

66  13 

4 

83    6 

8 

6    0 

0 

72 

84    0 

0 

96     0 

0 

120    0    0 

4    3    3 

51 

59  10 

0 

68    0 

0 

85    0 

0 

5  17 

7 

73 

85    3 

4 

97    6 

8 

121  13    4 

4    2    2 

52 

60  13 

4 

69    6 

8 

86  13 

4 

5  15 

4 

74 

86    6 

8 

98  13 

4 

123    6    8 

4    1    0 

53 

61  16 

8 

70  13 

4 

88    6 

8 

5  13 

2 

75 

87  10 

0 

100    0 

0 

125    0    0 

4    0    0 

54 

63    0 

0 

72    0 

0 

90    0 

0 

5  11 

1 

76 

88  13 

4 

101    6 

8 

126  13    4 

3  18  11 

55 

64    3 

4 

73    6 

8 

91  13 

4 

5    9 

0 

77 

89  16 

8 

102  13 

4 

128    6    8 

3  17  11 

56 

65    6 

8 

74  13 

4 

93    6 

8 

5    7 

1 

78 

91    0 

0 

104    0 

0 

130    0    0 

3  16  11 

57 

66  10 

0 

76    0 

0 

95    0 

0 

5    5 

3 

79 

92    3 

4 

105    6 

8 

131  13    4 

3  15  11 

58 

67  13 

4 

77    6 

8 

96  13 

4 

5    3 

5 

80 

93    6 

8 

106  13 

4 

133    6    8 

3  15    0 

59 

68  16 

8 

78  13 

4 

98    6 

8 

5    1 

8 

81 

94  10 

0 

108    0 

0 

135    0    0 

3  14    0 

60 

70    0 

0 

80    0 

0 

100    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

82 

95  13 

4 

109    6 

8 

136  13    4 

3  13    2 

61 

71    3 

4 

81    6 

8 

101  13 

4 

4  18 

4 

83 

96  16 

8 

110  13 

4 

138    6    8 

3  12    3 

62 

72    6 

8 

82  13 

4 

103    6 

8 

4  16 

9 

84 

98    0 

0 

112    0 

0 

140    0    0 

3  11    5 

63 

73  10 

0 

84    0 

0 

105    0 

0 

4  15 

2 

85 

99    3 

4 

113    6 

8 

141  13    4 

3  10    7 

64 

74  13 

4 

85    6 

8 

106  13 

4 

4  13 

8 

86 

100    6 

8 

114  13 

4 

143    6    8 

3    9    9 

65 

75  16 

8 

86  13 

4 

108    6 

8 

4  12 

3 

87 

101  10 

0 

116    0 

0 

145    0    0 

3    8  11 

66 

77    0 

0 

88    0 

0 

110    0 

0 

4  10  10 

88 

102  13 

4 

117    6 

8 

146  13    4 

3    8    2 

67 

78    3 

4 

89    6 

9 

111  13 

4 

4    9 

6 

89 

103  16 

8 

118  13 

4 

148    6    8 

3    7    4 

68 

79    6 

8 

90  13 

4 

113    6 

8 

4    8 

2 

90 

105    0 

0 

120    0 

0 

150    0    0 

3    6    8 

69 

80  10 

0 

92    0 

0 

115    0 

0 

4    6  11 

91 

106    3 

4 

121    6 

8 

151  13    4 

3    5  11 

70 

81  13 

4 

93    6 

8 

116  13 

4 

4    5 

8 

92 

107    6 

8 

122  13 

4 

153    6    8 

3    5    2 

71 

82  16 

8 

&i  13 

4 

118    6 

8 

4    4 

6 

93 

108  10 

0 

124    0 

0 

155    0    0 

3    4    6 

I      FURS,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  different  animals,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
I  thick  fine  hair,  the  inner  side  being  converted  by  a  peculiar  process  into  a  sort  of  leather. 

Furs,  previously  to  their  undergoing  this  process,  are  denominated  peltry. 
\      Beaver  fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hat  manufacture,  is  a  very  important  com- 
mercial article.     That  made  use  of  in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  brought  from  North 
America.     It  is  gradually  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer,  being  now  obtainable  only  in 
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considerable  quantities  from  the  most  northerly  and  inaccessible  districts.  The  fur  of  the 
middle-aged  or  young  animal,  called  cub  beaver,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  the  finest,  most 
glossy,  and  takes  the  best  dye.  Fitch,  or  the  fur  of  the  fitchet  or  polecat,  is  principally 
imported  from  Germany :  it  is  soft  and  warm,  but  the  unpleasant  smell  which  adheres 
to  it  depresses  its  value.  Marten  and  mink  (a  diminutive  species  of  otter)  are  prin- 
cipally imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fur  of  the  musquash  or  musk 
rat  (a  diminutive  species  of  beaver)  is  imported  in  vast  quantities  from  our  possessions  in 
North  America  ;  which  also  supply  us  with  considerable  quantities  of  otter  skins.  Nutria 
skins  are  principally  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  more  valuable  furs,  as  ermine, 
sable,  &c.,  come  principally  from  Russia. 

FUR  TRADE.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  fur 
trade  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  fur  merchants  of  London. 

"  Though  practically  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  I  fear  I  shall  be  able  to  say  little  with  regard  to  it  not 
already  known  to  you  ;  but  were  I  to  write  on  the  subject,  I  should  divide  the  trade  into  2,  or  rather  3 
classes. 

"  1.  The  1st  class  would  comprise  articles  of  necessity  ;  among  which  I  should  principally  number  an 
immense  variety  of  lamb  skins,  varying  so  widely  from  each  other  in  size,  quality,  colour,  and  value,  that, 
to  most  persons,  they  would  appear  as  the  produce  of  so  many  different  species  of  animals.  These  lamb 
skins  are  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  every  where  consumed  ;  but  they  form,  in  particular, 
an  essential  part  of  the  dress  of  thousands  among  the  lower  classes  in  Russia,  Poland,  East  Prussia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  Saxony.  In  Russia  and  other  cold  climates,  the  skins  of  various  other  animals  may 
be  considered  as  articles  of  actual  necessity. 

"  2.  The  2d  class  would  in  a  measure  form  part  of  the  first,  as  it  also  comprises  furs  which  through 
habit  and  fashion  have  now  become  articles  of  necessity.  I  should  here  enumerate  all  those  different 
skins  commonly  called  hatting  furs.  Few  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  fur  trade  can 
form  an  idea  of  its  extent.  It  spreads,  of  course,  over  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  hats  are  worn,  and  re- 
quires very  superior  judgment  and  considerable  capital  to  conduct  it  successfully.  The  furs  now  used  for 
hat  making  are  beaver,  musquash,  otter,  nutria,  hare,  and  rabbit ;  but  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  20  different  sorts  or  classes. 

"  Neutria,  or  nutria,  is  comparatively  a  new  article.  It  began  first  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities 
about  1810,  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America.  —  (See  Nutria.)  The  skin  is  used  for 
different  purposes,  being  either  dressed  as  a  peltry,  or  cut  (s'horn)  as  a  hatting  fur;  and  if  well  manu- 
factured and  prepared,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  beaver  fur,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

"  3.  Under  the  3d  and  last  class  I  should  bring  all  those  furs,  which,  though  continually  sold,  and 
used  in  immense  quantities,  must  Still  be  considered  mere  articles  of  fashion,  as  their  value  varies 
according  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  different  nations.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  among  these; 
and  m.any  furs  may  be  considered  as  standard  articles,  since  they  are  always  used,  though  their  price  is 
much  influenced  by  changes  of  fashion. 

"  This  class  comprises  an  endless  variety  of  furs,  as  under  it  may  be  brought  the  skins  of  most 
animals  in  existence  ;  almost  all  of  them  appearing  occasionally  in  the  trade. 

"  Furs  being  entirely  the  produce  of  nature,  which  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  increased,  their  value 
is  not  influenced  by  fashion  alone,  but  depends  materially  on  the  larger  or  smaller  supplies  received. 
The  weather  has  great  influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  furs  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  fur  trade  more  difficult,  perhaps,  and  precarious  than  any  other. 
The  quality,  and  consequently  the  price,  of  many  furs  will  differ  every  year.  It  would  be  completely  im- 
possible to  state  the  value  of  the  different  articles  of  furs,  the  trade  being  the  most  fluctuating  imaginable. 
I  have  often  seen  the  same  article  rise  and  fall  100,  200,  and  300  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  ; 
nay,  in  several  instances,  in  the  space  of  1  month  only. 

"  Among  the  furs  which  always  rank  very  high  (though,  like  all  the  rest,  they  change  in  value),  may  be 
specified  the  Siberian  sable,  and  the  black  and  silver  fox.  These  articles  are  at  all  times  comparatively 
very  scarce,  and  command  high  prices. 

"  The  chief  supplies  of  peltries  are  received  from  Russia  (particularly  the  Asiatic  part  of  that  empire), 
and  from  North  America.  But  many  other  countries  produce  very  beautiful  and  useful  furs ;  and  though 
we  are  most  indebted  to  Asia  and  America,  Europe  furnishes  a  very  considerable  quantity.  Africa  and 
Australia  are  of  little  importance  to  the  fur  trade,  as,  from  their  situation,  they  furnish  but  few  articles, 
and  consume  still  less.  From  the  former  we  draw  leopard  and  tiger  skins  (the  most  beautiful  of  that 
species),  while  the  only  production  of  the  latter  is  the  kangaroo  ;  this,  however,  is  never  used  as  a  fur 
being  chiefly  consumed  by  leather  dressers  and  tanners  for  the  sake  of  its  pelt. 

"  Besides  numerous  private  traders,  there  are  several  fur  companies  of  very  old  standing,  who  in  various 
countries  do  a  great  amount  of  business.  Among  these,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (in  London)  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  first,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their  business,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Chartered  companies  in  England. 

"  The  American  Fur  Company  (in  New  York)  stands  next.  They  chiefly  trade  to  London,  whither 
they  send  the  produce  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

"  The  3d  company  is  the  Russian  American  (in  Moscow).  They  trade  to  the  Russian  possessions  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  whence  they  draw  their  supplies,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  in 
Russia. 

"  The  4th  and  last  company  of  any  consequence  is  the  Danish  Greenland  Company  (in  Copenhagen). 
They  do  but  a  very  limited  business ;  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  once  a  year  in  Copenhagen. 

"  The  principal  consumption  of  the  furs  which  I  should  bring  under  the  head  of  the  3d  class,  is  in 
China,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  among  the  more  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  England. 
Germany  consumes  a  considerable  quantity.  The  consumption  of  America  is  comparatively  little.  In 
Africa,  none  but  the  Egyptians  wear  fur.     In  Australia,  none  is  consumed. 

"  Hatting  furs  are  used  throughout  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Turkey  and  Greece),  and  in 
America  ;  but  by  far  the  principal  trade  in  these  articles  is  carried  on  in  London  and  New  York. 

"  Most  of  the  companies  sell  their  goods  by  public  sale,  and  the  principal  fur  fairs  are  held  at  Kiachta  \ 
(on  the  borders  of  China)  ;  Nishnei  Novogorod,  between  Moscow  and  Casan,  in  Russia  ;  and  twice  a  year  j 
at  Leipsic.  —  (See  P'airs.) 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  fur  trade,  that  almost  every  country  or  town  which  produces  and 
exports  furs,  imports  and  consumes  the  fur  of  some  other  place,  frequently  the  most  distant.     It  is  but 
seldom  that  an  article  is  consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  though  that  country  may  con-  I 
sume  furs  to  a  very  great  extent." 

The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  North  American  fur  trade  may  not  be  I 
uninteresting :  —  ' 

This  trade  was  first  practised  by  the  early  French  settlers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and 
consisted  then,  as  now,  in  bartering  fire-arms,  ammunition,  cloth,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
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lu  demand  among  the  Indians,  for  beaver  and  other  skins.  In  1670,  Charles  II.  established 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  which  he  assigned  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  in  and  about  the  vast  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
Company  founded  establishments  at  Forts  Churchill  and  Albany,  Nelson  River,  and 
other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  the  bay.  But  the  trade  they  carried  on,  though  said 
to  be  a  profitable  one,  was  of  very  limited  extent ;  and  their  conduct  on  various  occasions 
shows  how  thoroughly  they  were  '*  possessed  with  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  prevails 
in  some  degree  in  all  knots  and  societies  of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges."  — 
{European  Settlements,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  Mr.  Burke  has,  in  the  same  place,  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  the  trade  has  not  been  thrown  open.  But  as  the  Company's 
charter  was  never  confirmed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  all  British  subjects  are  lawfully 
entitled  to  trade  with  those  regions  ;  though,  from  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  trade, 
the  protection  required  in  carrying  it  on,  and  the  undisguised  hostility  which  private 
traders  have  experienced  from  the  agents  of  the  Company,  the  latter  have  been  allowed 
to  monopolise  it  with  but  little  opposition.  In  1783-4,  the  principal  traders  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  formed  themselves  into  an  association  known  by  the  name 
of  the  North-West  Company,  having  their  chief  establishment  at  Montreal.  This  new 
company  prosecuted  the  trade  with  great  enterprise  and  very  considerable  success. 
The  course  of  their  proceedings  in  their  adventurous  undertakings  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  in  his  Voyage  from 
Montreal,  through  the  Continent  of  America.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  some 
of  those  engaged  in  this  trade  are  employed  at  the  astonishing  distance  of  upwards  of 
4,000  miles  north-west  of  Montreal  !  A  very  numerous  caravan,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
sets  out  every  year  for  Le  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  they  meet  those 
who  have  wintered  in  the  remoter  establishments,  from  whom  they  receive  the  fiirs  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  whom  they,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  with  fresh 
supplies  of  the  various  articles  required  in  the  trade.  Fort  Chepeywan,  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  Ion.  110°26' W.,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  distant  stations  of  the  servants 
of  the  North- West  Company ;  but  many  of  the  Indians  who  traded  with  the  fort  came 
from  districts  contiguous  to,  and  sometimes  even  beyond,  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  competition  and  success  of  the  North- West  Company  seem  to  have  roused  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  conflicting  interests  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  two  associations  were  naturally  productive  of  much  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  at  the 
head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  colony  was  projected  and  founded  on  the  Red 
River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Winnipec.  The  North- West  Company  regarded  this 
establishment  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  peculiar  rights ;  and  the  animosities  thence 
arising  led  to  the  most  violent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  both  companies. 
At  length,  however,  the  more  moderate  individuals  of  each  party  began  to  perceive  that 
their  interests  were  not  materially  different ;  and  the  rival  companies,  wearied  and  im- 
poverished by  their  dissensions,  ultimately  united  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Fur  Company,  which  at  present  engrosses  most  of  the  fur  trade  of  British  America.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  from  Montreal  in  the  way  described 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

The  North  American  Fur  Company,  the  leading  directors  of  which  reside  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  long  enjoyed  the  principal  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  great 
I  lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  musk  rat,  most  of  the 
fur-clad  animals  are  exterminated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  skins  of  racoons 
are  of  little  value ;  and  the  beaver  is  now  scarce  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
further  north  the  furs  are  taken,  the  better  is  their  quality. 

According  to  Mr,  Bliss,  the  number  and  value  of  the  furs  and  peltries  exported  from  British  America 
to  all  parts,  in  1831,  were  — 

No.        £  s.  d.  £      s.  d.  '                           No.       £  s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

Beaver      -  126,944  at  1    5    0    -    -  158,680    0  0  I   Racoon      -         325  at  0  1  6  -    -            24    7    6 

Bear          -      3,850  —  1    0    0.-  3,850    3  0  Tails          -      2,290  —  0  1  0  -    -           11410    0 

Deei-          -         645  —  0    3    0    -    -  96  15  0  Weasel      -           34  —  0  0  6  -    -               0  17    0 

Fox           .      8,765  —  0  10    0    -    -  4,382  1€  0  Wolverine       1,744  —  030--  261  12    0 

Lvnx         -    58,010  —  0    8    0    -    -  23,204    0  0  I  Wolf         -      5,947  _  0  8  0  »    -        2,378  16    0 

Minx         .      9,298  —  020--  929  16  0                                                                     

I  Musk  rat  -  375,731  —  006.-  9,393    5  6  J  £  203,316    9    0 

I  Undescribed  from  Halifax  and  St,  John's  estimated  at  the  average  annual  value  of 
I  Exported  to  the  United  States  by  inland  trade  -  -  -  -  - 

!  234,462     9    0 

Sterling  -  -  -    ^211£16_4_2 

{Statistics  of  Trade  and  Industry  of  British  America,  p,  29.) 

According  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,the  value  of  the  furs  annually  exported  from  British  America,  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1832,  to  about  2l0,0u0/.  sterling  a  year.  —  {Brih'ih  North  America, 
2d  edit,  vol.ii.  p.  594.) 
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Account  of  the  principal  Furs  imported  in  1831,  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought    and  th» 
Quantity  furnished  by  each  Country.  * 


Countries. 

Bear. 

Beaver. 

Fitch. 

Marten. 

Minx. 

Miuquash. 

Nutria. 

Otter. 

Prussia 

. 

. 

2,168 

Germany     .      - 

_ 

115 

186,499 

21,139 

688 

7,028 

Netherlands 

. 

53 

24,418 

817 

44 

France 

. 

' 

30,620 

27,676 

. 

762 

2,000 

British  N.  Ame- 

rican colonies 

^fot 

93,199 

- 

112,038 

30,742 

737,746 

21,636 
1,401 

United  States    - 

13,480 

7,459 

- 

50,083 

70,120 

27,000 

52,130 

Buenos  Ayres   - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

429,966 

All  other  places 
Total      - 

128 

118 

- 

2,354 

2,011 

157 

9,971 

117 
23,198  1 

17,602 

100,944 

243,705 

214,107 

103,561 

772,693 

494,067 

Of  these  imports,  the  beaver,  fitch,  and  marten  were  mostly  retained  for  home  consumption.  A  large 
number  of  bear  and  otter  skins  were  re-exported  to  Germany ;  and  no  fewer  than  592,117  musquash  skins 
were  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  United  States.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

The  imports  of  ermine  are  inconsiderable,  having  only  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  18S2,  to 
2,197  skins  a  year. 

The  duty  on  furs  produced,  in  1832,  34,079/.  ;  and  that  on  skins,  not  being  furs,  18,093/.  13s.  6d. 

China  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  furs.  The  Americans  began,  with  their  characteristic  activity,  to 
send  furs  to  Canton  very  soon  after  their  flag  had  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas  in  1784 ;  and  they  still 
prosecute  the  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  has  rapidly  declined  within  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  The  Americans  procure  the  furs  intended  for  the  China  markets,  partly  from  the  American  Fur 
Company  already  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  Canada  ;  but  they  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
out  ships  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which,  having  purchased  large  quantities  of  skins  from  the 
natives,  carry  them  direct  to  Canton.  Recently,  however,  this  trade  has  been  materially  diminished,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  regulations  of  the  Russian  government,  who  do  not  permit  the  American 
traders  to  cruise  so  far  north  as  they  did  formerly. 

FUSTIAN  (Ger.  Barchent;  Du.  Fustein ;  Fr.  Futaine ;  It.  Fustagno,  Frusta gno ; 
Sp.  Fustan ;  Rus.  Bumasea ;  Pol.  Barchan),  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff,  wealed  or  ribbed 
on  one  side. 

FUSTIC  (Ger.  Gelbholz,  Fustick  ;  Du.  Geelhout ;  Fr.  Boisjaune  de  Bresil ;  It.  Legno 
giallo  de  Brasilio ;  Sp.  Palo  del  Brasilamarillo),  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mulberry 
(Morus  tinctoria),  growing  in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  West  India  islands.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree ;  and  the  timber,  though,  like 
most  other  dye  woods,  brittle,  or  at  least  easily  splintered,  is  hard  and  strong.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  and  is  largely  imported  for 
that  purpose.  Of  6,335  tons  of  fustic  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  1,683  tons 
were  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies,  1,354  ditto  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign 
West  Indies,  1,013  ditto  from  the  United  States,  990  ditto  from  Mexico,  510  ditto  from 
Colombia,  705  ditto  from  Brazil.  Fustic  from  Ctiba  fetches  full  35  per  cent,  more  in 
the  London  market  than  that  of  Jamaica  or  Colombia.  At  present,  the  price  of  the 
former  varies  from  lOZ.  to  121.  a  ton,  while  the  latter  varies  from  8/.  to  91.  a  ton.  The 
consumption  amounts  to  about  6,000  tons  a  year. 

Zante,  or  young  fustic,  is  really  a  species  of  sumach  (Rhus  cotinus  Lin.),  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  morus  tinctoria,  or  old  fustic  ;  the  latter  being  a  large  American  tree, 
while  the  former  is  a  small  European  shrub.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
but  is  principally  exported  from  Patras  in  the  Morea.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow  dye  to  cottons,  &c.,  which,  when  proper  mordants  are  used,  is  very  permanent. 
It  is  conveniently  stowed  amongst  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  as  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of 
any  length  without  injury.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  tliis  species  of  sumach  is  imported. 
Its  price  fluctuates  considerably.  In  August,  1833,  it  was  worth,  in  the  London  market, 
from  9/.  to  11 Z.  a  ton. 


GALANGAL  (Ger.  Galgant ;  Du.  and  Fr.  Galanga ;  Rus.  Kalgan ;  Lat.  Gnlanga; 
Arab.  Kusttulk  ;  Chin.  Laundon),  the  root  of  the  galanga,  brought  from  China  and  the 
East  Indies  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  hardly  ^  an  inch  thick.  A  larger  root  of 
the  same  kind  (  Greater  Galangal),  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  is  to  be  rejected.  It 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful ;  and  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  extremely  hot, 
biting  taste.  It  should  be  chosen  full  and  plump,  of  a  bright  colour,  very  firm  and 
sound  :  12  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  —  (Lewis's  Mat.  Med. ;   Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

GALBANUM  (Fr.  GaTbanum ;  Ger.  Mutterharz ;  It.  Galbano ;  Lat.  Gallanum ; 
Arab.  Barzud),  a  species  of  gum  resin  obtained  from  a  perennial  plant  (  Galbanum 
officinale)  growing  in  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Syria  and  Persia.  It 
is  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  in  cases  or  chests  containing  from  100  to 
300  lbs.  each.  The  best  is  in  ductile  masses,  composed  of  distinct  whitish  tears  agglu- 
tinated together  by  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  substance.     It  is  generally  much  mixed 
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jvith  stalks,  seeds,  and  other  impurities.  The  separate  tears  are  considered  as  the  best. 
When  the  colour  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  warm,  acrid  taste.  —  (  Thomson^s  Dispensatory.') 

GALLON,  a  measure  of  capacity,  both  for  dry  and  liquid  articles,  containing  4  quarts. 
By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  "the  Imperial  gallon  shall  be  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  and 
shall  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  or 
277 -274  cubic  inches  ;  and  all  other  measures  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for  wine, 
beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained  from  such  gallon  ;  and  all  measures 
shall  be  taken  in  parts,  or  multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard 
gallon."  The  old  English  gallon,  wine  measure,  contained  231  cubic  inches;  and  the 
old  English  gallon,  ale  measure,  contained  282  cubic  inches.  Hence  the  Imperial  gallon 
is  about  i  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  about  ^  less  than  the  old  ale  gallon.  By 
the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  §  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  5th  of  January,  1826, 
whenever  any  gallon  measure  is  mentioned  in  any  act  of  parliament  relative  to  the  excise, 
it  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  gallon  Imperial  standard  measure. — (See  Weights 
AND  Measures.) 

GALLS,  OR  GALL-NUTS  (Fr.  Galles,  Noix  de  galle ;  Ger.  GaUapfel,  G alius ; 
It.  Guile,  Galluze ;  Lat.  Galce ;  Arab.  AJis ;  Hind.  Majouphal ;  Pers.  Mazu),  are  ex- 
crescences produced  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender 
shoots  of  a  species  of  oak  (  Quercus  infectoria  Lin.),  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Persia,  &c.  Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  nauseously  bitter  and  astringent  taste. 
They  are  nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
hazel  nut.  When  good,  they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive  colour  ;  their  surface  is  tuber- 
cular, and  almost  prickly  ;  they  are  heavy,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture. 
They  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  white,  green,  and  blue.  The  white  galls 
are  those  which  have  not  been  gathered  till  after  the  insect  has  eaten  its  way  out  of  the 
nidus  and  made  its  escape.  They  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  others,  are  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  do  not  fetch  so  high  a  price.  The  green  and  blue  galls  are  gathered  before  the 
insect  has  escaped  ;  they  are  heavier  and  darker  than  the  former,  and  are  said  to  afford 
about  one  third  more  of  colouring  matter. 

Galls  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  very  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink,  of  which  they  form  one  of  the  principal  ingredients.  They  are  the  meet  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents  ;  and  are  frequently  used  with  great  effect  in  medicine. 

'Ihe  ancients  reckoned  the  gall-nuts  of  Syria  superior  to  every  other,  and  they  still  retain  their  pre- 
eminence. They  are  principally  exported  from  Alci)po,  Tripoli,  Smyrna,  and  Said  ;  those  brought  from 
the  first  come  chiefly  from  Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  ten  days' journey  from  Aleppo. 
The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any ;  but  all  that  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding 
country  are  sold  under  this  name,  'ihose  from  Caramania  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  galls  met 
with  in  India  are  carried  thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  dye  the  whitish  gall-nuts  blue,  in  order  to  increase  their  value.  The  fraud  is, 
however,  detected  by  the  deeper  blue  tinge  that  is  thus  imparted  to  them  ;  and  by  their  being  perforated, 
and  lighter  than  the  genuine  blue  galls. 

The  price  of  galls  in  bond  varies  in  the  London  market  from  65s.  to  85«.  a  cwt.  The  duty  is  5s.  a  cwt. 
—  [Bees' s  Cyclopcedia  ;  Bancroft  on  Colours  i  Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica,  ^c.) 

GAMBOGE  (Fr.  Gomme  gutte ;   Ger.  Gummigutt ;   It.  Gomma  gutta  ;   Lat.  Gummi 

guttcB,    Camhogia ;    Arab.   Ossararewund ;    Siamese  and   Cambojan,    Bong),   a  concrete 

vegetable  juice,  or  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Garcinia  Camhogia,  a  forest  tree  of  the 

genus  which  affords  the  mangostein,  the  most  exquisite  fruit  of  the  East.      The  districts 

which  yield  gamboge  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  between  the  latitudes  of 

10°   and    12°    north,   comprising   a    portion   of    Siam  and  the  kingdom  of  Camboja, 

whence  its  English  name.      It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 

from  which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.      In  these  it  assumes 

i  a  firm  consistence  ;  and  being  formed  into  orbicular  masses,  or  more  frequently  cylindrical 

j  rolls,  it  is  at  once  fit  for  the  market.      It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  opaque,  brittle, 

i  breaks  vitreous,  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste.      Specific  gravity  1  "22.     When  taken 

I  internally,  it  operates  as  a  most  violent  cathartic.     It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  pigment ; 

■  for  which  purpose   it  is  principally  used.      The  Dutch   began  to  import  it  about  the 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.      The  greater  part  of  the  gamboge  of  commerce  first 

j  finds  its  way  to  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  or  to  Saigon,  the  capital  of  lower  Cochin 

j  China ;  firom  these  it  is  carried  by  junks  to  Singapore,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe. 

j  Its  price  at  Singapore  varies,  according   to  quality,   from  30  to  80  dollars  per  picul. 

;  Dark   coloured   pieces   should   be   rejected.  —  (  Crawford's  Embassy  to   Siam,  p.  425. ; 

j  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

GARNET,  GARNETS  (Fr.  Grenats ;  Ger.  Granaten,  Granatstein ;  It.  Granati ; 
Lat.  Granati;  Rus.  Granatnoi  kamen ,-  Sp.  Granadas).  There  are  two  species  of 
garnet,  the  precious  and  the  common.  The  colour  of  the  first  is  red  ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  mineral,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate : 
passes  from  Columbine  red,  to  cherry  and  brov/n  red ;  commonly  crystallised.    External 
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lustre  glistening,  internal  shining,  vitreous;  transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent; 
specific  gravity  4*08  to  4-35.  The  colour  of  the  common  garnet  is  of  various  shades  of 
brown  and  green.  Different  colours  often  appear  in  the  same  mass  :  translucent ;  black 
varieties  nearly  opaque:  specific  gravity  from  3 -66  to  3 '75.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
The  finest  varieties  come  from  India,  and  some  good  specimens  have  been  received  from 
Greenland.  When  large  and  free  from  flaws,  garnets  are  worth  from  21.  to  51.  or  61., 
and  even  more  ;  but  stones  of  this  value  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  always  in  demand. 
—  ( Mawe  on  Diamonds,  8fc.  2d  ed.  p.  113.) 

GAS  COMPANIES,  the  term  usually  applied  to  designate  the  companies  or  asso- 
ciations established  in  most  large  towns  for  lighting  the  streets  and  houses  with  gas. 

Every  one  must  have  remarked  that  most  species  of  coal,  when  ignited,  give  out  large 
quantities  of  gas,  which  burns  with  much  brilliancy,  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  light 
as  well  as  of  heat.  Dr.  Clayton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted,  about  1736, 
to  apply  this  gas  to  the  purposes  of  artificial  illumination ;  but  his  experiments  were 
upon  a  very  limited  scale,  and  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  till  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards.  At  length,  however,  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  instituted  a 
series  of  judicious  experiments  on  the  extrication  of  gas  from  coal ;  and,  by  his  ingenuity 
and  sagacity,  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  most  capital  improvements  ever  made 
in  the  arts.  Mr.  Murdoch  found  that  the  gas  might  be  collected  in  reservoirs,  purified, 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  a  great  distance  from  the  furnace  where  it  was  generated  ;  and  that 
it  affords,  by  its  slow  combustion,  when  allowed  to  escape  through  small  orifices,  a 
beautiful  and  steady  light.  This  great  discovery,  which  places  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was  first  brought  into  practice  at  Redruth, 
in  Cornwall.  In  1802,  it  was  applied  to  light  Mr.  Murdoch's  manufactory  at  Soho  ;  in 
1805,  it  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  the  lighting  of  their 
great  cotton  mill ;  and  is  now  employed  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings,  factories,  &c.  of  all  the  considerable  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  also  in 
most  considerable  towns  of  the  Continent  and  America. 

Gas  light  is  indebted,  for  its  rapid  diffusion,  not  more  to  its  peculiar  softness,  clearness, 
and  unvarying  intensity,  than  to  its  comparative  cheapness.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson 
(  Supp.  to  Ency.  Brit.  art.  Gas  Lights'),  if  we  value  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  1  lb. 
of  tallow  in  candles  at  Is.,  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  coal  gas  will  not  cost  more 
than  2|c?,,  being  less  than  a.  fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  former. 

Oil  and  other  substances  have  been  used  in  furnishing  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumin- 
ation, but  none  of  them  has  answered  so  well  as  coal.  Most  of  the  oil  gas  establishments 
have  been  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  gas  works  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  carrying  of  pipes  through  the 
streets  and  into  houses,  &c.,  is  very  expensive,  and  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 
Hence  most  of  the  gas  lights  in  the  different  towns  are  supplied  by  joint  stock  companies. 
Many  of  them  have  turned  out  to  be  very  profitable  concerns. 

The  subjoined  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  most  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  principal  gas  companies ;  viz.  the  number  of  shares  in  each,  the  nominal  amount 
of  each  share,  the  sums  actually  paid  up,  the  market  price  of  shares,  the  dividend  payable 
on  them,  &c. —  (From  the  Share  List  of  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  Broker,  of  Change  Alley, 
Cornhill,  12th  of  October,  1833.) 


Number 

Amount 

Price 

Dividend 

Dividends   11 

of  Shares. 

Names  of  Companies. 

of 
Shares. 

Paid 

up. 

per  Share. 

per  Annum. 

payable. 

m 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£    s. 

H 

12,000 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Chart.  Company 

50 

50 

0 

50    0 

6  per  cent. 

May,  Nov. 

■ 

5,000 

Ditto,  New  (London) 

50 

10 

0 

10    0 

6  per  cent. 

May,  Nov. 

H 

1,000 

City  (London)               .           -           . 

100 

100 

0 

195    0 

10  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept. 

jfl 

1,000 

Ditto,  New  (London) 

100 

60 

0 

120    0 

10  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept 

M 

10,000 

Imperial  (London) 

50 

50 

0 

48  15 

5  per  cent. 

April,  Oct 

H 

76,500/. 

Ditto  debentures           .           -           - 

100 

100 

0 

100    0 

4  per  cent. 

Jan.  July. 

H 

9,000 

Phoenix,  or  South  London 

50 

39 

0 

43    0 

6  per  cent. 

Feb.  Aug. 

H 

5,000 

British  (London) 

40 

16 

0 

21  12 

1/.  per  share. 

April,  Oct 

'■ 

5,000 

Ditto  (Country) 

20 

19 

0 

22    0 

I/,  per  share. 

April,  Oct. 

Ditto  debentures 

100 

. 

_ 

103    0 

5  percent. 

Jan.  July. 

2,000 

Independent 

30 

30 

0 

45    0 

6  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept 

4,000 

Equitable 

50 

25 

0 

24    0 

4  per  cent. 

April,  Oct 

8,200 

General  United  Gas  Light  Company 

50 

44 

0 

44    0 

5  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept 

4,000 

Imperial  Continental 

100 

51 

5 

36    0 

l/.165.per8h. 

Feb.  Aug. 

600 

Bradford 

25 

20 

0 

45    0 

10  per  cent. 

May. 

600 

Brentford           -           .           .           - 

50 

50 

0 

25    0 

2,500 

Bath        .                -               -               - 

20 

16 

0 

33  15 

10  per  cent. 

Feb.  Aug. 

600 

Barnsley           .                  -                 - 

10 

10 

0 

10    0 

Mar.  Sept 

704 

Birmingham               -               - 

50 

50 

0 

no   0 

10  per  cent. 

Mar   Sept 

2,400 

Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 

50 

50 

0 

100    0 

4/.  per  sh. 

April,  Oct 

1 

I^.^OO 

Brighton 

20 

20 

0 

1+    0 

750 

Brighton  New               -               -        - 

20 

18 

0 

12    0 

Brighton  General 

20 

. 

18    0 

3^  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

1,.'312 

Blackburn               ... 

10 

'lO 

0 

12    0 

4,250 

Bristol                .... 

20 

41  10 

10  percent. 

Feb  Aug. 
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Number 
of  Shares 

Names  of  Companies. 

Amoun 
<       of 
Shares. 

I-    ■ 
Paid 

up. 

Price 
per  Share. 

Dividend 
per  Annum. 

Dividends 
payable. 

240 

Canterbury               -               -            - 

50 

60    0 

5  per  cent. 

Jan.  July.  | 

300 

Cheltenham          .... 

50 

"50 

6 

75    0 

7|  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

■'    ! 

800 

Coventry                 ... 

25 

- 

- 

20    0 

200 

Derby                 -               .           .        - 

50 

50 

0 

55    0 

5  per  cent. 

180 

Dover      -               -               .               . 

50 

- 

. 

51    0 

5  per  cent. 

600 

Dudley              .               ... 

20 

" 

. 

22    0 

6  per  cent. 

240 

Exeter        -            -               -               . 

50 

. 

. 

70    0 

51. 

780 

Great  Yarmouth               .           -        - 
Guilford 

20 

25 

18 

25 

0 
0 

13    0 
23    0 

S|  per  cent. 

July,  Jan. 

loo 

Halifax              -               -           .        - 

25 

21 

0 

36    0 

■ 

1,200 

Ipswich        -              - 

10 

. 

. 

12    0 

125. 

Mar.  Sept. 

800 

IsleofThanet      -           -           -       - 

25 

20 

0 

22    0 

5  percent. 

Jan.  July. 

160 

Kidderminster           .           - 

50 

. 

- 

53    0 

5  per  cent. 

201 

Leeds         ..... 

100 

100 

0 

195    0 

10/. 

Leicester          -         .           - 

50 

50 

0 

65    0 

31.  10s. 

January. 

220 

Lewes        .           .           .           -       . 

25 

25 

0 

23    0 

4  per  cent. 

January. 

500 

Liverpool        ... 

100 

100 

0 

450    0 

22/. 

Feb.  Aug. 

200 

Maidstone           -            -              -        . 

50 

50 

0 

100    0 

9  percent. 

Mar.  Sept. 

200 

Newcastle-under-Line 

25 

. 

_ 

320 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight               .        - 

50 

. 

• 

18    0 

11. 

542 

Northampton 

20 

19 

0 

26  10 

320 

Nottingham          .            -           -        . 

50 

50 

0 

96    0 

8  per  cent. 

120 

Oxford        -               ... 

150 

130 

0 

3,200 

Paisley               .               ... 

50 

. 

. 

600 

Poplar         ... 

50 

. 

. 

27    0 

600 

Portsea  Island      .... 

50 

53 

0 

47    0 

5  per  cent 

Jan.  July. 

2,500 

Portable 

100 

20 

0 

18  lOdis. 

10,000 

Plymouth           -               -           - 

50 

. 

70    P 

5/. 

July. 

1,000 

RatclifF   .... 

100 

60 

0 

46    0 

4  per  cent. 

Mar.  Sept. 

480 

Rochdale           .               ... 

25 

15 

0 

sH 

240 

Rochester               -               -               . 

50 

50 

0 

31. 

1,600 

Sheffield             -               -           -        . 

25 

18 

5 

58    0 

10  per  cent. 

1,000 

Shrewsbury                -           - 

10 

- 

12  10 

12.. 

January. 

144 

Stockton               -             ... 

55 

. 

294 

Warwick 

50 

. 

50    0 

5  per  cent. 

March. 

400 

Wakefield          -              >           .       . 

25 

. 

%  10s. 

100 

Warrington 

20 

- 

29    0 

10  per  cent. 

1,000 

Wigan              -            -              .       - 

10 

. 

240 

Woolwich 

50 

SO 

0 

10  per  cent. 

550 

Wolverhampton           -              -       . 

20 

20 

0 

20    0 

600 

Worcester             ... 

20 

- 

- 

16    0 

4  per  cent. 

GENEVA   (Du.    Genever ;    Fr.    Genievre ;    Ger.    Gaud,    Genever ;    It.   Acqua  di 

Ginepro ;  Lat.  Juniperi  aqua ;  Sp.  Agua  de  Enebro),  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation 
from  grain,  rectified,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  berries.  The  latter  give  to  the 
spirit  that  peculiar  flavour  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  are  also  said  to  render 
it  diuretic.  Geneva  is  a  corruption  of  genievre,  the  French  term  for  the  juniper  berry. 
By  far  the  best  geneva  is  made  in  Holland,  where  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  distilleries  of  Schiedam  have  long  been  famous,  and  are  at  present 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Schiedam  geneva  is  made  solely  of  spirit  obtained  from 
rye  and  barley,  flavoured  with  jimiper  berries.  It  becomes  milder,  and  acquires,  as  it 
gets  old,  an  oily  flavour  disliked  by  the  Hollanders ;  hence  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
"  Schiedam  "  is  exported,  principally  to  the  East  Indies.  There  are  no  fewer  than  300 
distilleries  in  Schiedam,  100  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  not  more  than  40  in  Belgium. 
The  entire  annual  produce  of  the  distillery  in  Holland  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  ankers, 
or  20,500,000  wine  gallons,  of  which  about  two  thirds  are  exported.  —  (^Cloet,  Description 
Geographique  des  Pays  Bas,  p.  92.) 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  destructive  effect  of  heavy  taxation  been  so  strongly  exhibited,  as  in  the> 
trade  of  geneva.  It  appears  from  the  Parl.Paper,  No.  248.  Sess.  1826,  that  during  the  10  years  ending 
with  1786,  when  the  duty  on  geneva  was  about  10s.  the  wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  about  80,362  gallons.  But  in  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  reduced  the  duties  to  5s.  a  gallon ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  wise  and  politic  measure  was  such,  that  in  the  next  decennial  period  the  average 
imports  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  444,891  gallons !  From  1796  to  1806,  the  duties  fluctuated 
from  7s.  M.  to  14s.  j  but  as  the  taste  for  geneva  had  been  formed,  and  as  the  duties  on  other  spirits  had 
been  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the  consumption  went  on  increasing,  having  been,  at  an 
average  of  the  10  years,  as  high  as  724,351  gallons  a  year.  This  was  the  maximum  of  consumption..  Mr. 
Vansittart  soon  after  began  his  inauspicious  career,  and  immediately  raised  the  duty  from  14s.  to  20s.  M. ; 
the  consequence  of  this  increase  being,  that  in  the  10  years  ending  with  1816,  the  average  consumption 
amounted  to  only  272,898  gallons.  Since  then  the  duties  have  continued  stationary,  being  at  this  moment 
22s.  6d.  the  Imperial  gallon,  on  an  article  which  may  be  bought  in  bond  for  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6d. !  The  duties 
on  rum  and  British  spirits  having  been  materially  reduced  during  the  last  10  years,  the  consumption  of 
geneva  has  gone  on  progressively  diminishing,  till  it  now  amounts,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  official 
statement,  to  no  more  than  22,300  gallons ;  being  only  one  thirty-fourth  i^art  of  what  it  amounted  to  during 
the  10  years  ending  with  1806! 

In  Ireland,  the  effiects  of  this/f/o  de  se  system  have  been  more  injurious  than  appears  from  this  Table. 
During  the  4  years  ending  with  1803,  the  books  of  the  Irish  Custom-house  show  that  there  were,  at  an 
average,  82,828  gallons  of  geneva  entered  for  home  consumption,  producing,  at  the  then  duty  of  7s.  3frf., 
39,923/.  a  year ;  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population,  the  consumption  of  geneva  in 
Ireland,  in  1832,  was  only  1,402  gallons,  and  the  revenue  only  1,577/. 

To  make  any  lengthened  commentary  on  such  statements  would  be  useless.  Our  policy,  if  we  may 
apply  this  term  to  so  revolting  a  display  of  short-sighted  rapacity,  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  lessen 
the  public  revenue  and  enjoyments  of  the  people,  to  injure  our  trade  with  Holland,  and  to  foster  and  pro- 
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mote  the  ruinous  and  destructive  practice  of  smuggling.  The  exorbitant  duties  on  geneva,  brandy,  and 
tobacco,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  preventive  water  guard,  costing  together 
between  400,000/.  and  500,000/.  a  year ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  outlay,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  innumerable  penalties  and  punishments  to  which  he  is  exposed,  the  trade  of  the  smuggler  is  not 
put  down,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  peculiarly  flourishing  condition  ;  and  so  it  will  continue,  in  despite 
of  every  thing  that  can  be  done  for  its  suppression,  till  these  duties  be  adequately  reduced. 

We  believe  our  jrin  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  geneva 
to  10*.  a  gallon.  The  lower  classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers,  prefer  English  gin  to  every  other  sti- 
mulant ;  and  now  that  the  duties  on  juniper  berries  —  (see  Berries)  —  are  reduced,  its  quality  may  be 
materially  improved.  But  nothing  would  have  so  much  influence  in  this  respect  as  the  admission  of 
geneva  at  a  moderate  duty.  It  would  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  spurious  compounds  sold  under  its  name. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  importation,  &c.  of  geneva  are  similar  to  those  affecting  Brandy;  which  see. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  (Imperial  Measure)  of  Geneva  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  the  same,  and  the  entire  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty, 
each  Year  since  1814. 


Quantit 

es  retained  for  Home 

Rates  of  Duty  per 

Years. 

Consumption 

Nett  Produce  of  Duty  (Customs  and  Excise). 

Imperial  Gallon  (Customs 
and  Excise). 

Great 
Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Gt.  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Imp.  Gall. 

Imp.  Gall. 
6,072 

Imp.  Gall. 

:      £        S.    d. 

^e     S.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£    S.   d. 

£   S.    d. 

1814 

149,302 

155,374 

168,559  13    3 

5,.581   18     5 

174,141  11    8 

1    2    6f 

0  17    Sf 

1815 

124,508 

4,446 

128,954 

139,768  13    3 

-4,029    8  11 

143,798    2    2 

1816 

103,973 

1,305 

105,278 

116,967  12  11 

1,359  15    8 

118,327    8    7 

1817 

105,483 

2,174 

107,6.57 

118,837  19  10 

2,012  16    0 

120,850  15  10 

1818 

113,255 

3,032 

116,287 

127,503  18  11 

2,772    3    3 

130,275    2    2 

1819 

102,523 

3,124 

105,647 

114,799  13    7 

2,795    2    9 

117,594  16    4 

1    2    7| 

18^0 

105,067 

3,383 

108,450 

114,903  15    2 

2,943  17  11 

117,847  13     1 

1821 

89,443 

3,324 

92,767 

100,965  15    9 

2,940    2  10 

103,905  18    7 

1822 

88,670 

2,917 

91,587 

99,981  16    2 

2,523  14    3 

102,505  10    5 

1823 

82,784 

8,164 

90,948 

93,442    0    0 

7,020  14    5 

100,462  14    5 

. 

1    2    8 

1824 

19,605 

412 

90,017 

101,089  12    3 

472    7  11 

101,562    0    2 

1821 

83,709 

1,000 

84,709 

94,463    2     1 

1,145  17  U 

95,609    0    0 

1826 

67,079 

2,081 

69,160 

75,553    5  10 

2,337  10  11 

77,890  16    9 

I    2    6 

1    2    6 

1827 

50,760 

1,908 

52,668 

57,204  11  11 

2,147  12    6 

59,352    4    5 

1828 

43,037 

2,223 

45,260 

48,433    9     1 

2,500  11  10 

50,934    0  11 

1829 

35,301 

1,815 

37,146 

39,647  17    2 

2,075  12    6 

41,723    9    8 

1830 

29,006 

1,793 

30,799 

32,650    0    0 

2,018    0    0 

34,668    0    0 

1831 

22,510 

1,388 

23,898 

25,332    0    0 

1,562    0    0 

26,894    0    0 

1832 

20,899 

1,4<J2 

22,301 

23,514    0    0 

1,577    0    C 

25,091     0    0 

GENOA,  a  maritime  city  of  Italy,  once  the  capital  of  the  famous  republic  of  that 
name,  now  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
extensive  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  the  light-house  being  in  lat.  44°  24'  40"  N., 
Ion.  8°  52'  55"  E.  Population  80,000.  Genoa  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
In  general,  the  .streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ;  but  some  of  the  principal  ones  are 
moderately  wide,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  public  buildings,  and  private  palaces 
erected  during  the  period  of  her  prosperity.  Being  built  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  most  magnificent, 
and  justifies  the  epithet  given  to  her  of  "  la  superha" 

Port. — The  harbour  is  semicircular,  the  diameter  being  about  1,000  fathoms.  It  is  artificial,  being 
formed  by  two  gigantic  moles  having  opposite  directions.  That  on  the  east  side,  called  the  old  mole  Imolo 
vecc/iio),  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  city  W.  by  S.  It  is  about  260  fathoms  in  length,  and  has  a  battery 
near  its  middle.  The  new  mole  (molo  nuovo),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  suburb  of  S.  Pietro  d' Arena,  projecting  about  210  fathoms  from  shore  in  an  E.  S.  E, 
direction.  The  mole  heads  bear  from  each  other  N.  E.  by  E.  and  S.  W.  by  W.,  the  distance  between 
them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  about  350  fathoms.  The  light-house  is  without  the 
port,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land,  and  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
mole.  It  is  a  lofty  square  tower ;  and  as  it  stands  on  a  high  rock,  and  is  painted  white,  it  is  visible  in 
clear  weather  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  also  a  harbour  light  at  the  extremity  of  the  new  mole. 
There  is  no  difliculty  in  entering  the  harbour ;  the  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  par- 
ticularly on  the  side  next  the  new  mole ;  -care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from  the  west,  to  give 
the  light-house  point  a  good  offing.  Moderate  sized  merchantmen  commonly  anchor  inside  the  old  mole, 
contiguous  to  the  porta  franco,  or  bonded  warehouses,  having  a  hawser  made  fast  to  the  mole,  and  an 
anchor  ahead.  Men  of  war  and  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  may  anchor  inside  the  new  mole,  j 
but  they  must  not  come  too  near  the  shore.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  without  the  harbour  in  from  10  to 
25  fathoms,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  a  W.,  distant  2  or  3  miles.  The  S.W.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell 
but  the  bottom  is  clay  and  holds  well.  Within  the  town  are  two  rather  shallow  basins  designed  for  j 
gallies  and  small  trading  vessels.     There  is  also  an  arsenal. 

Money  —  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Genoa  in  hre  of  20  soldi,  each  soldo  containing  12  denari; 
and  money  Vf as  divided  into  banco  and  fuori  di  banco.  But  since  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  the  ancient 
method  of  reckoning  has  ceased,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  lire  Italiane,  divided  into  cents.  The 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  new  coins  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  France  :  so  that  the  par  of  ex. 
change  =:  2478  lire  per  pound  sterling,  if  estimated  in  silver ;  and  25-20,  if  estimated  in  gold.  6  old  lire 
di  banco  are  equal  to  5  new  lire  very  nearly.—  {Manuel  de  Nelkenhrecher.)  Sales  of  merchandise  con- 
tinue,  however,  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  old  currency.  The  prices  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article  are  in  it. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa,  or  of  St.  George,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  banks  of  circulation 
and  deposit  in  Europe.  Until  1746,  when  the  bank  was  pillaged  by  the  Austrians,  it  was  customary  to 
make  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Genoa  payable  in  banco  ;  but  since  then  they  have  generally  been 


made  payable  in  money  fuori  di  banco.  In  1800,  when  the  French  were  besieged  in  Genoa  by  the  Austrians, 
they  took  the  treasure  of  the  bank  to  pay  their  troops.  The  establishment  has  never  recovered  from  this 
blow  ;  some  warehouses,  and  a  part  of  the  town's  revenue,  were  assigned  to  it,  but  they  yield  a  very  poor 
dividend.     It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  pound  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  prso  sottile  =■  4,891^  English  grains,  and  the 
peso  grosso.  The  latter  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  former :  hence  the  cantaro  of  lOOlbs  jeso  sottile 
=  6989 lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  the  cantaro  of  100  lbs.  peso  grosso  =  76 875  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  latter  it 
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used  for  weighing  bulky  commodities ;  the  former  is  used  in  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  all 
commodities  of  small  bulk. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the  mina  of  8  quarte  or  96  gombette  j  I  mina  =  3|  Winchester  bushels  nearly. 
Salt  is  sold  by  the  mondino  of  8  mine. 

Of  liquid  measure,  100  pinte    =     1  barilla. 

2  barilli    =     1  mezzarola  =  39^  English  wine  gallons.     The  barilla  of  oil  =  17 
English  gallons. 

Of  long  measures,  the  palmo  =  9725  English  inches.  The  canna  is  of  3  sorts  :  the  canna  piccola,  used 
by  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  =  9  palme,  or  875  English  inches;  the  canna  grossa,  used  by  mer- 
chants, -  12  palmi  =  1167  English  inches  ;  and  the  canna  used  at  the  Custom-house  =:  10  pahni  —  97"25 
English  inches.    The  braccio  =  2^  palmi. 

Trade,  8j-c.  —  Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  her  commerce, 
though  inferior  to  what  it  once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  been  increasing. 
She  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  where  goods  may  be  warehoused  and  exported  free  of 
duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as 
olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and  importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  argol, 
&c.  ;  partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  such  as  silks,  damasks,  and 
velvets  (for  the  production  of  which  she  has  been  long  famous),  thrown  silk,  paper,  soap, 
works  in  marble,  alabaster,  coral,  &c.  ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  other 
products  of  that  country  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  the  various  foreign  products  brought  by  sea, 
and  placed  in  porto  franco.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs; 
cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Egypt ;  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Barbary ;  sugar, 
salted  fish,  spices,  coffee,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic ; 
hardware  and  tin  plates  from  England  ;  wool,  tobacco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain), 
wax,  &c.  Corn,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  and  other  products 
of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  &c.,  may  in  general  be  had 
here,  though  not  in  so  great  abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and  Custom- 
house fees  formerly  charged  on  the  transit  of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Sardinian 
territories  have  recently  been  abolished.  This  will  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland 
and  Milan,  as  well  as  of  the  different  descriptions  of  colonial  produce. 

Statement  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Raw  Troduce  exported  from  Genoa,  with  their  Prices  there  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1833,  in  Porto  franco  (Bond),  in  Italian  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  free  on 
Board  in  English  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. —  (PYom  the  Circular  of  Grants,  Balfour,  and  Co.) 


Exports. 

Genoa  Rates 

in 
Porto  franco. 

Price  inEnglish 

Money,  and 

Weights.free  on 

board. 

Exports. 

Genoa  Rates 

in 
Port*  franco. 

Price  in  English 

Money,  and 
Weights,  free  on 

Lbs. 

L.s.  d. 

L.  s.    d. 

Almonds,  sweet,  Sicily,  liv. 

64     to     0 

100 

3    8  10 

cwt. 

Oil,  Genoa,  superfine     liv. 

104    to  106 

brl. 

55   19    2 

tun  of 

Argol,  white 

46    -   48 

150 

1   15    2 

fine             -           -  - 

88    -   90 

45  16    3 

256 

red  garbled             

42    —   44 

I   12    3 



middling       -        -  - 

76   —   80 



40  14    5 

O.  gal. 

Barilla,  Sicilian            -  — 

14—0 



0  10    4 

__ 

Gallipoli,  Sicily,  and 

Brimstone,  rough         -  — 

n-  8 



5    7    7 

tou 

Levant        -        -  — 

61    —   62 



29     7    9 



roll               -           -  - 

n^-    14 



9    8    3 

Opium            -                -  - 

15    -    16 

lb. 

0  14    3 

lb. 

Cantharides           -        -  — 

1    -     Ih 

1 

0    6  10 

lb. 

Paper,  Floretta,  14  lbs.  — 

7-7^ 
5    -     3| 

p.rm. 

0    4  11 

rm.  of 

Cheese,  Parmesan        -  — 

130   —160 

150 

0    0  11-8 

Media,  14  lbs.        -  — 

of  475 

0    3    6 

475 

Cotton,  Mal<6       -        -  — 

105    —  109 

0    0    7-9 



Almasso,  16  lbs.    -  — 

8J-     9| 

sheets 

0    6    3 

sheets 

Cream  of  tartar            -  sols 

10    -    11 

1 

2  19    7 

cwt. 

Quicksilver             -         sols 
Rice,  Lombardy           -  liv. 

42    -      0 

lb. 

0    2    0 

lb. 

Essence  of  bergnmot       liv. 

8^-9 

0    8    9 

lb. 

20    —   21 

1501b. 

0  15  11 

cwt. 

lemon          -           -  — 

7-0 



0    6  10 

Safllower,  new            •  sols 

.^    -     0 

lb. 

0     1     2 

lb. 

1        orange             -        -  — 
'Ualls,  Turkey, blue         sols 

45  -     .5 



0    4)1 

Saffron             .             -  liv. 

35    -   36 



1   12    4 



25   -   26 



6  13    1 

CVft. 

Soap,  white          -         -  — 

46   —    48 

1501b. 

1  15    0 

cwt. 

1        in  sorts           -         -  — 

11   -    12 



3    1     5 

marbled          -        -  — 

44    —   46 

1   13    7 

— 

iGum  Arabic,  picked    -  — 

34  —   44 



11     3    8 



Shumac,  Sicily             -  — 

22   —      0 

2251b, 

0  10    9 

_ 

1        in  sorts           -        -  — 

16  -   20 



5    1     8 



Sponges,  fine  and  super.  — 

4-6 

lb. 

0    5     1 

ib. 

(Hemp,  Bologna,  dressed, 

1st           -            -  Uv. 

Steei;  Milan,  No.      00.- 

29    -  31 

1501b. 

1     2    6 

cwt. 

75  _    76 

150 

54    1     7 

ton 

No.        0.  - 

29   -    31 

1     2    6 



2d        -            -    .  — 

70  -   71 

50  10    5 

No.  1  and  2 — 

27-0 



0  19    7 



garden          -        -  _ 

48    -     0 



34    3     1 



Tallow              -            -  — 

60    —   62 

_ 

1  15    7 



cordage,  1st            -  — 

38    -  40 



28    9    3 

__ 

Valonia           -             -  - 

10    —    18 



0  12    9 



2d        -        .        -  - 

.^6    -  37 



26    6    7 



Piedmont,  1st         -  — 

36   -   37 



26    6    7 



Grain,    wheat.   Black 

Liquorice  paste,  Calabria— 

56   —  67 

100 

2  18  10 

cwt. 

Sea,  soft      -       -  — 

20    _  23 

mina 

2    1     7 

quart 
Imp. 

SicUian          -       -  — 

44    —  45 

2    3    5 

ditto,  hard             -  — 

221—   23 

2    1     7 

Linseed             -             .  — 

14-0 

150 

1   19    2 

qr. 

Beans,  Alexandria, 

Maddei  roots,  Cyprus, 

new            -■       -  — 

13-0 



1    3    6 



and  Smyrna   -     sols 

74-     8 
71-     8 

1 

2    1     2 

cwt. 

old       -               -  - 

11-0 



0  19  10 

— 

Tripoli           -       -  _ 



2    1     2 

Com,  Indian       -       -  — 

14   —    18 



U  12    6 



Manna  in  flakes            -  — " 

60   -   80 



0    3    8 

IbT 

1        in  sorts,  Geraci       -  — " 

29    -   30 

— 

0    1     4 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  some  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Colonial  and  other  Raw  Produce  im- 
ported into  Genoa  in  1830, 1831,  183g,  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  Lst  of  January,  1832  and  1833. 


Stock, 

Stock, 

Stock, 

Stock, 

Articles  imported. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1st  Jan. 

1 832. 

1st  Jan. 
1833. 

Articles  imported. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1st  Jan. 
1832. 

1st  Jan. 
18r)3. 

Cocoa,  all  quals.  bgs. 

13,500 

8,500    5,200 

3,400 

1,550 

Spices,  Pepper     lbs. 

2,050,000 

900,000 

1,500,000 

. 

35,000 

Coffee,  ditto        tons 

1,996 

1,330    2,930 

110 

680 

Pimento    -     — 

132,000 

145,000 

150,000 

.    . 

95,O0C 

8,370 

13,700  10,600 

4,150 

1,650 

Cassia  lignea,  ca. 

790 

650 

82C 

4C 

15,200 

29,000  75,000 

35,000 

64,000 

ditto     -     mats 

1,100 

Fish,  Codfish,  quint. 
Stockfish        — 

36,900 

31,800;54,000 

750 

Sugars,  loaves,  casks 

310 

175 

85 

30 

45 

20,800 

15,900 

22,000 

1,80C 

2.780 

2,080 

2,850 

150 

31( 

Pilchards,  hhds. 

2,550 

3,050 

5,200 

Havannah,  bxs. 

8,200 

13,500 

15,600 

2,1.50 

4,50( 

Hen-ings    barls. 
Hides,  dried  and  dry 

5,100 

4.50 

69ij 

Brazil          cases 

6,410 

6,100 

4,800 

880 

1,04( 

ditto    -     bags 

4,900 

6,400 

11,300 

2,100 

2^00 

118,400 

62,500  86,40r 

5,000!     3,200 

E.  India 

2,500 

12,200 

24,000 

Indigo,  Bengal,  case 

Spanish    serons 

.Lead            -       pip 

570 

660       640 

390 1         ISO 

Porto  Rico,  csks. 

4,570 

2,400 

4,50C 

490 

470 

545 

275       762 

1.070      1,120 

Tin  plates         boxes 

4,960 

2,800 

6,600 

850 

1,700 

24,600l23,50o;21,500l  16,200    17,000 

2  Q  4 
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Tares.  —  Those  of  usage  are,  —  on  cotton,  fish,  tallow,  and 
•valonea,  4  per  cent. ;  hemp,  1  per  cent. ;  wood,  1 1 6  for  100  lbs.; 
almonds,  wax,  and  galls,  104  for  100  lbs. ;  ginger,  112  for 
100  lbs.;  sugar  in  loaves,  2  percent.;  raw  silk,  1  ounce  per  lb. 
Alum,  argol,  anchovies,  barilla,  brandy,  flour,  iron,  lead,  salt- 
>petre,  figs,  hides,  pepper,  juniper  berries,  pumice  stone,  rags, 
raisins,  rice,  cream  of  tartar,  essences,  quicksilver,  shumac, 
steel,  and  soap,  have  no  tare ;  for  all  other  articles  sold  by 
■weight,  loG  lbs.  are  given  for  every  100  lbs. 

The  loss  of  weight  on  importations  from  the  place  of  growth, 
partly  arising  from  difference  of  tare,  varies  as  follows  :  — 


Per  cent. 


Sugar  in  chests  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  loses    I   to    3  7  taking  3J 
bags,  ditto  -  -  -3—4  ( arrobas  as 

chests  from  Pernambuco         -         -4—6  (equal  to  1 
chests  from  Bahia  -  .    6  —  10  )  cwt.  Eng. 

boxes  from  Havannah  and  Cuba      -    4—    01  ^.u-       ,i 
muscovado  in  casks  from  Cuba  and  Porto  '  !i -7.'"^    * 

Rico  -  -  -  I2_15j'''"^- 

Importations  from  other  quarters  where  the  tares  allowed  are 
on  a  par  with  those  of  Genoa,  generally  render  full  weight; 
Havannah  box  sugars  from  the  United  States  render  1  to  2  per 
cent,  more  than  full  weight. 

Navigation,  Sfc.  —  In  1831,  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  the  Sardinian  states,  3,704  ships ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  must  have  been  small  coasting  vessels,  as  their  aggregate  burden  did  not  exceed 
331,217  tons.  If  we  deduct  about  a  third  for  Sardinia,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  remainder 
must  have  entered  and  cleared  out  at  Genoa.  —  {Archwes  du  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.  39.)  —  In  1832,  84  Bri- 
tish ships,  of  the  burden  of  13,478  tons,  arrived  at  Genoa.*—  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  756.  Sess.  1833.) 

GENTIAN  (Ger.  Enzian ;  Fr.  Gentiane ;  It.  Genziana ;  Sp.  Jenciana ;  Rus. 
EnzLiv, ;  I^at.  Gentiana),  the  roots  of  two  alpine  plants,  Gentiana  lutea  and  Gentiana 
purpurea,  found  growing  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  North  America.  Those  brought  to  this  country  come  from  Germany.  They  are  in 
pieces  of  various  lengths  and  thickness,  twisted,  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  covered  with 
a  brownish  grey  cuticle.  They  have  no  particular  odour ;  and  the  taste  is  intensely 
bitter,  without  being  nauseous.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

GHEE.      See  Butter. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  fortress  near  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Spain,  and 
contiguous  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  joining  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  36°  6'  30"  N.,  Ion.  5°  21'  12''  W.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a  rocky  mountain  or  promontory,  the  Mans  Calpe  of  the  ancients, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  in  a  southerly  direction,  about  3  miles,  being  from  §  to  f  of  a 
mile  in  width.  The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point.  Its 
northern  side,  fronting  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  Spain,  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular, and  wholly  inaccessible ;  the  east  and  south  sides  are  so  rugged  and  precipitous, 
as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible  j 
so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the 
sea  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked  with  the  least  chance  of  success. 
Here,  however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  batteries,  are 
such,  that  the  fortress  seems  to  be  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an  enemy  having 
the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1704,  but  the  fortifications 
were  then  very  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Towards  the  end  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  attacked  by  a  most  formidable  armament  fitted  out  jointly  by  Spain  and 
France ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  combined  powers.  Population  about  17,000,  exclusive  of  the  troops, 
which  usually  amount,  in  time  of  peace,  to  from  3,000  to  4,000. 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar  is  spacious ;  and,  being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds,  affords  a  convenient  station  for  ships.  Two  moles  have  been  constructed  at  a 
vast  expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  old  mole  projects  from  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  N.  W.  by  N.,  1,100  feet  into  the  sea  :  the  new  mole  is  1^  mile  more  to 
the  south,  extending  outwards  about  700  feet ;  it  has  an  elbow  formed  by  the  shore,  and 
in  winter  large  vessels  anchor  inside ;  the  farthest  out  in  from  5  to  6  fathoms.  The  plan 
oil  the  opposite  page  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  position  of  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  of  the 
ir.Taits,  than  could  be  derived  from  any  description.  It  is  taken  from  Captain  Smyth's 
beautiful  chart  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Trade,  Political  Importance,  ^c.  —  Gibraltar  is  of  considerable  consequence  as  a  com- 
mercial station.  Being  a  free  port,  subject  to  no  duties  and  few  restrictions,  it  is  a  con- 
venient entrepot  for  the  English  and  other  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
contiguous  Spanish  and  African  provinces.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  has  greatly  fallen 
off.  This  has  been  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  partly,  and  principally  perhaps,  to  the 
insecurity  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  pestilential  diseases,  the  place 
never  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  contagion  by  which  it  was  visited 
in  1804  ;  partly  to  large  quantities  of  those  goods  being  now  kept  at  Malta  and  Genoa, 
that  were  formerly  kept  at  Gibraltar  ;  and,  more  recently,  to  the  making  of  Cadiz  a  free 
port.  This  measure  has,  however,  been  revoked ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  Gibraltar  will  ever  again  be  of  much  importance  as  a  trading  station.  In 
1831,  the  declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Gibraltar,  was  367,285Z.;  the  official  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
ducts exported  to  it  during  the  same  year  being  121,342/.  The  trade  with  Gibraltar,  or 
any  British  dependency  in  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  regulated  by  an  order  in  council ; 
and  any  goods  imported  or  exported  contrary  to  such  order  shall  be  forfeited,  together 
with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same.  —  (6  Geo.  4.   c.  1 14.   §  73.) 

*  We  arc  not  sine  that  this  is  the  correct  reading,  the  title  to  the  account  being  drawn  up  in  so  slovenly 
a  way,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  means  that  84  ships  arrived  and  84  departed,  or  that  42  arrived 
iud  42  departed 
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Beferences  to  Plan.  —  A,  point  and  light-house  of  Taiiffa,  in  lat.  36"  0'  SO"  N.,  Ion.  5°  35'  15"  W. 
The  light-house  was  erected  in  1813,  and  the  light  revolves.  B,  Cabrita  Point.  C,  Europa  Point,  the 
extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  D,  town  and  fortress  of  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast.  E,  Little 
Ceuta  Bay.  F,  Point  Leona.  G,  Point  Cires.  The  soundings  and  the  direction  of  the  currents  are 
marked  in  the  chart.    Variation  in  the  Straits,  22°  31'. 


The  real  value  of  Gibraltar  to  Great  Britain  consists  in  its  importance  in  a  military 
and  naval  point  of  view  ;  in  its  being,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  its 
affording  a  convenient  and  secure  station  for  the  outfit,  refreshment,  repair,  and  ac- 
commodation of  our  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  revenue  collected  in  the  town 
amounts  to  from  80,000?.  to  40,000Z.,  which  is  about  sufficient  to  defray  the  public  civil 
expenditure  of  the  place.  The  expense  annually  incurred  in  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  the  garrison,  in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  about  200,000/.  —  a  small  sum  compared 
with  the  important  political  and  commercial  advantages  it  is  the  means  of  securing. 

Money.  —The  effective  or  hard  dollar  =  4s.  4^. ;  the  current  dollar  being  estimated  at  §  hard  dollars 
=  2s.  lOfrf.  Reals  and  quartos  of  both  hard  and  current  dollars  are  the  same,  being,  the  former  -  4^rf., 
and  the  latter  =  \-^d. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  current  dollars  (pesos),  divided  into  8  reals  of  16  quartos  each  ;  12  reals  currency 
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make  a  cob  or  hard  dollar,  by  which  goods  are  bought  and  sold ;  and  3  of  these  reals  are  considered  equal 
to  5  Spanish  reals  vellon. 

Gibraltar  draws  on  London  in  effective  dollars  of  12  reals,  and  London  on  Gibraltar  in  current  dollars 
of  8  reals. 

The  exchange  of  Gibraltar  on  Cadiz,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  is  in  hard  dollars  at  a  percentage,  which 
varies  considerably,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  Gibraltar. 

Weights  and  Measures  are  those  of  England,  excepting  the  arroba  =  25  lbs.  English  :  grain  is  sold  by 
the  fanega,  5  of  which  make  1  Winchester  quarter;  wine  is  sold  by  the  gallon,  100  of  which  are  equal  to 
1094  English  wine  gallons.—  (See  Papers  laid  be/ore  Finance  Committee  :  Edinburgh  Gazetteer ;  Inslis's 
Spain  in  1830,  voL  ii.  p.  169.  &c.)  ^ 

GILD,  OR.  GUILD,  a  company  of  merchants  or  manufacturers,  whence  the  halls  of 
such  companies  are  denominated  Gild  or  Guild  Halls. 

GILL,  a  measure  of  capacity.      See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GIN.  English  geneva,  or  gin,  is  made  of  spirit  obtained  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt, 
rectified,  or  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  berries,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  All 
spirits  manufactured  in  England,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  imported  into 
England,  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  rectification.  English  gin  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  spirits.  — (See  Spirits.) 

GINGER  (Ger.  Ingioer ;  Du.  Gemher ;  Fr.  Gingembre ;  It.  Zenzero ;  Sp.  Jenjibre, 
Agengihre ;  Rus.  Inhir ;  Lat.  Zingiber ;  Pers.  Zungebeel ;  Arab.  Zingebeel),  the  roots  of 
a  plant  (Amomum  Zingiber),  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  but  which  was  early 
carried  to  and  succeeds  very  well  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  roots  are  dug,  the  best 
are  selected,  scraped,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  with  great  care.  This  is  called  white 
ginger ;  while  the  inferior  roots,  which  are  scalded  in  boiling  water  before  being  dried, 
are  denominated  black  ginger.  Preserved  ginger  is  made  by  scalding  the  green  roots,  or 
the  roots  taken  up  when  they  are  young  and  full  of  sap,  till  they  are  tender ;  then  peel- 
ing them  in  cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  thin  syrup,  from  which  they  are  shifted 
into  the  jars  in  which  they  come  to  us,  and  a  rich  syrup  poured  over  them.  Dried 
ginger  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  biting  taste.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each 
containing  about  a  cwt.  The  white  brings  the  highest  price,  being  more  pungent  and 
better  flavoured.  The  external  characters  of  goodness  in  both  sorts  of  dried  ginger  are, 
soundness,  or  the  being  free  from  worm  holes,  heaviness,  and  firmness ;  the  pieces  that  are 
small,  light,  and  soft,  or  very  friable  and  fibrous,  should  be  rejected.  The  best  preserved 
ginger  is  nearly  translucent ;  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  rejecting 
that  which  is  dark-coloured,  fibrous,  or  stringy.  —  (^Milburn's  Orient.  Commerce  ,-  Thom- 
son's Dispensatory.') 

r  The  consumption  of  ginger  is  but  trifling,  not  exceeding  5,000  cwt.  a  year.  This  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  it  is  burdened,  they  being  no  less  than  2/.  13s.  a  cwt.  on 
foreign  ginger,  and  11*.  on  that  brought  from  a  British  possession.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
about  3,250/.  a  year;  a  sum  which  might  be  doubled  by  reducing  the  duties  on  all  descriptions  of  ginger 
to  Is.  a  cwt.  Of  5,315  cwt.  of  ginger  imported  in  1831,  3,551  came  from  the  British  West  Indies,  8+9  from 
the  East  India  Company's  possessions  and  Ceylon,  807  from  the  Netherlands,  and  106  from  Western 
Africa. 

GINSENG  (Du.  Ginseng,  Ginsemj  Fr.  Ginseng;  Ger.  Krafttverzel,  Ginseng;  It. 
Ginseng  ;  Sp.  Jinseng  ;  Chin.  Yansam  ;  Tart.  Orhota),  the  root  of  a  small  plant  {Panax 
quinquefolium  Lin.),  growing  in  China,  Tartary,  and  .several  parts  of  North  America. 
The  latter  is  what  we  generally  see  in  England,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  to  China, 
which  is  its  only  market.  Large  quantities  were  formerly  exported  from  this  country  ; 
but  it  is  now  carried  direct  to  China  by  the  Americans.  It  is  sometimes  exported  crude, 
and  sometimes  cured  or  clarified.  Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  small  quantities  have  been  thence  sent  to  Canton ;  but  the 
speculation  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  only  about  30  years  since  it  began  to  be  sent  from 
America  to  China.  Previously  to  the  present  century,  the  Chinese  drew  their  supplies 
from  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  and  the  root  brought  an  exorbitant  price.  Crude  ginseng 
now  sells  in  the  Canton  market  at  from  60  to  70  dollars  per  picul,  and  prepared  at  from 
70  to  80  dollars.  In  1832,  there  were  sent  from  the  United  States  to  China,  407,067  lbs. 
of  ginseng,  valued  at  99,303  dollars.  — (^Private  information.) 

GLASS  (Ger.  and  Du.  Glas ;  Fr.  Vitre,  Verre ;  It.  Vetro ;  Sp.  Vidrio ;  Rus.  Steklo'y 
Lat.  Vitrum),  a  transparent,  brittle,  factitious  body.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  together 
some  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  as  fine  sand,  or  pounded  flint,  with  an  alkali,  such  as  soda, 
potash,  or  pearlash,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  strong  heat.  By  this  means  they  are 
melted  into  a  transparent,  soft,  tenacious  mass,  that  may,  when  hot,  be  formed  into  thin 
plates,  bent  and  shaped  in  every  possible  way.  When  cool,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is 
denominated  glass.  Litharge,  minium,  borax,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  &c.  are 
sometimes  used^  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied. 

The  kinds  of  glass,  and  their  ingredients,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Ure  as  follows :  —  I 

"  There  are  5  distinct  tinds  of  glass  at  present  manufac-  I  "  1.  Flint  Glass,  so  named  because  the  siliceous  ingredient 

tured:  —  1.  Flint  glass,  or  glass  of  lead  ;  2.  Plate  glass,  or  glass  I  was  originally  employed  in  the  form  of  groimd  flints.    It  k 

of  pure  soda ;  3.  Crown  glass,  the  best  window  glass ;  4.  Broad  I  now  made  of  the  following  composition  :  — 

glass,  a  coarse  window  glass;  5.  Bottle,  or  coarse  green  glass.  I  I 
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Purified  Lynn  sand       -  -       100  parts. 

Litharge,  or  red  lead       -  -         60    — 

Purified  pearlash  -  .  30    — 

"  To  correct  the  green  colour  derived  from  combustible 
matter,  or  oxide  of  iron,  a  little  blaclc  oxide  of  manganese  is 
added,  and  sometimes  nitre  and  arsenic.  The  fusion  is  ac- 
complished usually  in  about  30  hours. 

"  2.  Plate  Glass Good  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by  de- 
composing common  salt  with  pearlash,  is  employed  as  the 
flux.    The  proportion  of  the  materials  is  — 

Pure  sand  -  -       43-0 

Dry  subcarbonate  of  soda  •       25*5 

Pure  quicklime        -  -         4*0 

Nitre       -  -  -         15 

Broken  plate  glass        -  -        25-0 100-0. 

About  70  parts  of  good  plate  glass  may  be  run  off  from  these 
materials. 

"  3.  Crown,  or  fine  Windorv  Glass —  This  is  made  of  sand 
vitrified  by  the  impure  barilla  manufactured  by  incineration 


of  sea  weed  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  shores.  'l"he  most  ap 

proved  composition  is  — 

By  Measure.  By  Weight. 
Fine  sand  purified  -                .     5            -  200 

Best  kelp  ground        -  -11  •  330 

"  4.  Broad  Glass.  —  This  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  soap- 
boilers' waste,  kelp,  and  sand.  The  first  ingredient  consists  of 
lime  used  for  renderinfj  the  alkali  of  the  soap-boiler  caustic, 
the  insoluble  matter  ot  his  kelp  or  barilla,  and  a  quantity  of 
salt  and  water,  all  in  a  pasty  state.  The  proportions  neces- 
sarily vary.  2  of  the  waste,  1  of  kelp,  and  1  of  sand,  form  a 
pretty  good  broad  glass.  They  are  mixed  together,  dried,  and 
fritted. 

"  5.  Bottle  Glass  is  the  coarsest  kind.  It  is  made  of  soapers' 
•waste  and  river  sand,  in  proportions  which  practice  must  deter- 
mine according  to  the  quantity  of  the  waste  ;  some  soap- 
boilers extracting  more  saline  matter,  and  others  less,  from 
their  kelps.  Common  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little  common 
clay  and  sea  salt,  form  a  cheap  mixture  for  bottle  glass." 


1 .  Historical  Notices  with  respect  to  Glass.  —  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  won- 
derful art,  as  we  are  for  tlie  gift  of  letters,  to  the  Phoenicians.  According  to  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  26. ),  glass  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  of  sand  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Belus  in  Phoenicia.  "  The  report,"  says  he,  "  is,  that  the  crew 
of  a  merchant  ship  laden  with  nitre  (fossil  alkali)  having  used  some  pieces  of  it  to  sup- 
port the  kettles  placed  on  the  fires  they  had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see 
pieces  formed  of  a  translucent  substance,  or  glass.  This  was  a  sufficient  hint  for  the 
manufacture.  Ingenuity  (astuta  et  ingeniosa  solertia)  was  immediately  at  work,  to  im- 
prove the  process  thus  happily  suggested.  Hence  the  magnetical  stone  came  to  be  added, 
from  an  idea  that  it  contained  not  only  iron,  but  glass.  They  also  used  clear  pebbles, 
shells,  and  fossil  sand.  Indian  glass  is  said  to  be  formed  of  native  crystal,  and 
is  on  that  account  superior  to  every  other.*  Phoenician  glass  is  prepared  with  light  dry 
wood,  to  which  copper  and  nitre  are  added,  the  last  being  principally  brought  from  Ophir. 
It  is  occasionally  tinged  with  different  colours.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  the  desired 
shape  by  being  blown,  sometimes  by  being  ground  on  a  lathe,  and  sometimes  it  is  embossed 
like  silver."  Sidon,  he  adds,  is  famous  for  this  manufacture.  It  was  there  that  mirrors 
were  first  invented.  In  Pliny's  time,  glass  was  made  in  Italy,  of  fine  sand  on  the  shore 
between  Cumse  and  the  Lucrine  bay. 

Glass  was  manufactured  at  Rome  into  various  articles  of  convenience  and  ornament. 
Pliny  mentions  that  Nero  gave  6,000  sesterces  (50,000/.  according  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  reckoning)  for  two  glass  cups,  each  having  two  handles!  These,  however,  must  have' 
been  of  an  immense  size  and  of  exquisite  workmanship  ;  for  glass  was  then  in  common 
use  for  drinking  vessels,  and  was  used  even  in  the  form  of  bottles  in  which  to  keep  wine. 

—  (Mart.  Epiy.  lib.  ii.  22.  40.,  and  lib.  iv.  86.) 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  glass  being  used  in  windows  previously  to  the  thira 
or  fourth  century ;  and  then,  and  for  long  after,  it  was  used  only  in  churches  and  other 
public  buildings.  In  this  country,  even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  glass  was  very  rarely  met  with.  In  a  survey  of  Alnwick  Castle,  made  in 
1573,  it  is  stated —  "  And,  because  throwe  extreme  winds,  the  glasse  of  the  windowes 
of  this  and  other  my  lord's  castles  and  houses  here  in  the  country  dooth  decay  and 
waste,  yt  were  good  the  whole  leights  of  everie  windowe,  at  the  departure  of  his 
lordshippe  from  lyinge  at  any  of  his  said  castels,  and  houses,  and  dowring  the  tyme  of 
his  lordship's  absence,  or  others  lyinge  in  them,  were  taken  doune  and  lade  up  in  safety  : 
And  at  sooche  time  as  ather  his  lordshippe  or  anie  other  sholde  lye  at  anie  of  the  said 
places,  the  same  might  then  be  set  uppe  of  newe,  with  smale  charges,  whereas  now  the 
decaye  thereof  shall  be  verie  costlie  and  chargeable  to  be  repayred."  —  (North.  Housh. 
Book,  xvii.)  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  thinks  it  probable  that  glass  windows  were  not  introduced 
into  farmhouses  in  England  much  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  They  are  mentioned 
in  a  lease  in  1615,  in  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661,  the 
windows  of  ordinary  country  houses  were  not  glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  of 
even  those  in  the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having  two  wooden  shutters, 
to  open  at  pleasure,  and  admit  the  fresh  air.  From  a  passage  in  Harrison's  Description 
of  England,  it  may  be  inferred  that  glass  was  introduced  into  country  houses  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  says,  —  "  Of  old  time,"  (meaning,  probably,  the  beginning  of  the 
century,)  "our  countrie  houses  instead  of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that  made 
either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oke  in  checkerwise.  I  read  also  that  some  of  the  better 
sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  home  instead  of  glasse, 
and  fix  them  in  wooden  calmes  (casements)  ;  but  as  home  in  windowes  is  now  (1584)  quite 
i  laid  downe  in  everie  place,  so  our  lattises  are  also  growne  into  disuse,  because  glasse  is 

*  If  this  be  a  correct  description  of  the  glass  of  India  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  it  has  since  fallen  off"  very 
inuch  ;  Indian  glass  being  now  about  the  very  worst  that  is  made.  At  present,  the  Hindoos  manufacture 
it  of  fragments  of  broken  glass,  quartz  sand,  and  impure  soda, — an  article  found  native  in  m.nny  parts  of 
India,  particularly  in  the  south.    The  furnaces  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  melt  our  common  bottle  glas5, 

—  [Hajnilton's  Mysore,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.)     The  glass  of  China  is  much  better  than  than  that  of  India, 
though  still  very  inferior  to  that  of  Europe. 
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come  to  be  so  plentiful,  and  within  verie  little  so  good,  cheape,  if  not  better  than  the  other." 
Glass  is  now  introduced  into  the  windows  of  almost  every  cottage  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  this  cold,  damp  climate,  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life,  than  as 
the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  conveniences.  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  as  to  glass 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  —  "  By  some  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  which  might  extend  the  sight  of 
the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  un- 
bounded extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordination 
of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed, 
though  without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating  and  prolonging 
the  enjoyment  of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and 
most  lasting  pleasures;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself."  —  {Rambler,  No.  9.) 

Venice,  for  a  long  time,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rivalled  by  France.  The  manufacture  was  early  introduced  into  England ; 
but  it  was  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  previously  to  the  16th  century.  The  first  plates 
for  looking-glasses  and  coach  windows  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian 
artists  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  British  Plate  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1773,  when  it  erected  its  extensive  works  at  Ravenhead,  near  St. 
Helen's,  in  Lancashire.  The  manufacture  was  at  first  conducted  by  workmen  from 
France,  whence  we  had  previously  brought  all  our  plate  glass.  But  that  which  is  now 
made  at  Ravenhead,  at  Liverpool,  and  London,  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  imported  from 
the  Continent. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  glass  annually  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
2,000,000Z.  ;  and  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  thp  manu- 
facture exceed  50,000. 

2.  Duties  on  Glass. — The  glass  manufacture  is  subjectedto  the  excise  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  wnether 
the  regulations  under  which  the  duty  is  charged,  or  the  duty  itself,  be  most  oppressive.  The  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country  have  more  than  doubled  since  1790 ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that,  had  the 
glass  manufacture  not  been  interfered  with,  it  would  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  But  instead 
of  advancing,  it  has  positively  declined ;  and  is  actually  less  at  this  moment  than  it  was  40  years  ago !  So 
extraordinary  a  result  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exorbitant  excess  to  which  the  duties  have  been 
carried.  Instead,  however,  of  submitting  any  remarks  of  our  own  in  vindication  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  26th  of  March,  1830,  —  a  speech  which  combines,  in 
a  degree  rarely  exhibited,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  practical  details  and  of  sound  scientific  principles. 
That  the  administration  of  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  is  a  distinguished  member,  has  not  yet  pro. 
posed  the  repeal  of  this  oppressive  tax,  is  not,  we  are  sure,  owing  to  his  colleagues  difFering  in  opinion 

with  him  as  to  its  impolicy,  but  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  —  to  the  res  dura  et  reeni  novitas 

the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  the  urgency  of  the  claims  for  relief  advanced  by  others. 

"  The  gross  duty  on  glass  for  the  year  1828  amounted,  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Ireland),  to 
950,103/.,  and  the  nett  duty  to  586,770Z.  ;  the  difference  being;,  either  returned,  or  sacrificed  in  the  collec- 
tion. And  here  I  would  entreat  the  House  to  remark,  that  for  the  sake  of  such  a  sum  as  500,000/.,  a 
charge  of  collection  on  nearly  1,000,000/.  is  incurred.  The  duty  is  Gd.  per  pound  on  flint,  but  equal  to  Id. 
from  the  mode  of  its  collection  ;  in  other  words,  upwards  of  100  per  cent.  ;  the  glass,  when  made,  selling 
for  Is.  to  \s.  2d.  This  duty,  too,  is  very  much  reduced  from  what  it  was ;  and  here  the  House  will  observe 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heavy  duties  on  consumption,  and  consequently  on  revenue.  In 
1794,  the  last  year  in  which  the  duty  was  1/.  \s.  5d.  per  cwt.  for  plate  and  flint,  and  other  kinds  in  pro- 
portion, the  quantities  paying  duty  were  as  follow :  — 

Flint  and  Plate.  Broad.  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt.  67,615  20,607  S3,9-10  227,476 

The  duties  were  successively  raised  to  21.  9s. ;  and  at  last,  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
theory,  in  1813,  to^il.  18s. !  and  let  us  see  the  result.     In  1816,  the  consumption  had  declined  to 

Plate.  Broad.  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt.  29,60C  6,140  55,502  155,595 

In  182.5,  government  saw  a  part  of  their  error,  and  reduced  the  duty  by  one  half,  still  leaving  it  too  high  ; 
but  mark  the  effect.     In  1828,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  returns,  the  consumption  rose  to 

Plate.  Broad.  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt.  68,134  6,956  90,603  224,864 

Still,  however,  only  about  the  same  as  in  1794.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population  and  general  luxury,  the  consumption  has  been  kept  down  by  your  improvident  system,  and 
is  actually  now  less  than  it  was  35  years  ago.  But  here,  again,  the  duty  is  far  from  being  the  greatest  evil 
Let  any  one  turn  to  the  act :  he  will  find  32  clauses  of  regulations,  penalties,  and  prohibitions  ;  aU  vex- 
atious to  the  manufacturer,  and  all  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public.  I  have  said  that  the  duty  on  flint  glass 
is  6d.  per  pound ;  the  glass,  when  made,  selling  for  \s.  But  the  excise  officer  has  the  power  of  imposing 
the  duty,  either  when  the  glass  is  in  the  pot,  3d.  per  pound,  or  after  it  has  been  turned  out,  at  6d. ;  the 
glass,  %vhen  turned  out,  gaining  100  per  cent.  It  is  found  more  advantageous  to  the  revenue  to  exact  the 
duty  on  glass  in  the  pot,  at  3d. ;  and  in  this  way  the  duty  is  raised  to  Id.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  manu- 
facturer is  driven  by  this  method  into  the  necessity  of  producing  frequently  an  article  which  he  does  not 
want.  He  makes  the  fine  glass  from  the  middle;  the  coarser  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot.  He 
frequently  wants  only  fine  glass,  and  he  would  re-melt  the  flux  of  the  coarser  parts  if  he  had  not  paid  duty 
upon  it ;  but  of  course  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  All  the  glass  manufacturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  excise  to  the  consumer,  besides  the  duty,  which  is  100  per  cent,  is  25  per  cent ; 
and  besides,  there  is  great  inconvenience  and  oppression  from  the  frauds  that  are  daily  taking  place.  And 
observe  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  your  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  A  manufacturer  who  has  lately  travelled  through  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  has 
assured  me  that  our  manufacturers  could  advantageously  cope  with  foreigners,  were  it  not  for  the  duties 
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imposed  by  the  government.  Labour  is  as  cheap  in  this  country,  our  ingenuity  is  greater,  and  the  mate- 
rials are  also  as  cheap;  it  is,  tlien,  the  vexatious  onerous  duty  alone  that  gives  the  foreign  manufacturer 
the  advantage  over  the  English.  But  the  cttect  of  the  duty  goes  further  :  it  operates  to  prevent  all  im- 
provement in  the  article ;  because,  to  imjjrove,  expcrimeots  must  be  made  ;  but  a  man  with  a  duty  of  125 
per  cent,  over  his  head  is  not  very  likely  to  mal^e  many  experimeiits.  This  argument  applies  especially 
with  respect  to  colours.  A  manufacturer  has  assured  me  that  he  has  never'  been  able  to  produce  a  beau- 
tiful red,  because  the  duties  have  prevented  his  trying  the  necessary  experiments,  without  his  incurring 
a  great,  risk  or  loss.  Thus  a  miserable  duty,  amounting  to  only;lGO,000/.,  and  upon  which  a  charge  of 
10  per  cent,  is  made  for  collecting,  is  allowed  to  impede  our  native  industry,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provement, and  be  a  source  of  endless  oppression  and  fraud.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  legislature 
will  resist  such  an  appeal  as  the  manufacturers  of  this  article  could  make  to  them,  or  refuse  to  relieve  them 
from  the  gratuitous  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  them." 

The  following  accounts  show,  better  than  any  reasoning,  the  injurious  influence  of  the  existing  duties. 
—  Instead  of  increasing,  as  it  certainly  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  exorbitant  duties, 
the  glass  manufacture  has  gone  on  progressively  declining  from  the  period  when  Mr.  Thomson  made  the 
excellent  speech  now  quoted,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  falling  oft'  in  the  bottle  glass  departirent  is 
particularly  striking.  The  duties  being  so  very  high,  the  necessity  of  giving  drawbacks  on  the  glass 
exported  opens  a  wide  door  to  every  species  of  fraud.  If  the  duty  must  be  kept  up,  it  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  be  reduced  a  half,  and  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  materially  relieve  the  manufacture; 
and  would  not,  we  feel  confident,  occasion  the  smallest  loss  of  revenue.  It  is  monstrous,  indeed,  to  see 
destructive  duties  tenaciously  defended  on  the  stale  and  stupid  pretence  of  their  being  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  revenue,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  been 
reduced,  that  the  revenue  has  not  increased. 

I.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Glass-houses  respectively  employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Broad,  Crown, 
Flint,  Plate,  and  common  Bottle  Glass,  in  each  Year,  from  1829  to  1832  inclusive,  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Years. 

Broad 
Glass. 

Crown. 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Common  Bottle 
Glass. 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

2 
2 
2 
2 

28 
25 
24 
28 

54 

g 

59 

3 

2 

2 

42            i 

39 

36 

39 

II.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Flint,  Plate,  Broad,  Crown,  and  Bottle  Glass,  charged  with  the  Duty  in 
each  Year,  from  1829  to  1832,  respectively,  with  the  Rates  of  Excise  Duty  and  Revenue  accruing 
thereon. 


Years. 

Flint 
Glass. 

Rate 

of 
Duty 

Plate. 

Rate 

of 
Duty 

Broad. 

Rate 

of 
Duty 

Crown. 

Rate 

of 
Duty 

Bottle 
Glass. 

Rate 
of 
Duty 

Gross  Duty. 

Drawback. 

L.        s.   d. 
224,794  17  2 
182,678    4  8 
204,152    2  0 
189,565    7  8 

Reventre. 

L.       s.  d. 

607,015    1  8 
542,918  16  7 
532,359  18  1 
558,531  16  3 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1822 

Cwt. 
79,250 
72,942 
75,619 
75,771 

56 

Cwt. 

14,484 
13,301 
15,067 
12,270 

5. 

Cwt. 
6,864 
4,845 
5,915 
5,304 

s. 
30 

Cwt. 
114,862 
96,565 
100,086 
103,902 

*.    d. 
13  6 

Cwt. 

382,894 
340,793 
293,868 
316,365 

s. 
7 

L.        s.    d. 

831,809  18  10 
725,597    1    3 
736,512    0    1 
748,097    3  11 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British. made  Glass  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Imports 
of  Foreign  Glass  entered  for  Home  Consumption  ;  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  on  the  latter,  and  the 
Nett  Revenue  arising  from  British  Glass,  in  each  Year,  from  1829  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Broad. 

Crown. 

Bottle. 

Plate. 

Crown. 

Bottle, 

Revenue  on 
Foreign 
Glass. 

Nett  Revenue 

on  British 

Glass. 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Cwt. 

49,004 
48,063 
48,887 
49,552 

Cwt. 
14,299 
13,057 
14,796 
11,990 

Crvt. 

6,864 
4,845 
5,915 
5,304 

Cwt. 
97,134 
84,178 
83,527 
90,253 

Cwt. 
209,86-2 
lfi5,.';49 
143,f'89 
151,705 

So.  Feet.         Cnt. 

1,763         152 

1,436         104 

863         104 

717          25 

Quarts. 

764,778 
743,768 
693,454 
645,526 

L. 

16,708 
16,411 
15,841 
14,532 

L.             s.  d. 

610,307    1  8 
526,507  16  7 
516,518  18  1 
543,999  16  3 

(Compiled  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  Nos.  364.  and  747.  Sess.  1833.) 


3.  Regulations  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Glass.  —  The  excise 
regulations  with  respect  to  glass  are  numerous,  complex,  :ind 
enforced  under  heavy  penalties.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of 
the  leading  regulations.  All  glass  makers  must  take  out  a 
licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  201.  for  each  glass- 
house ;  and  they  must  make  entry  at  the  next  excise  office  of 
all  workhouses,"fumaces,  pots,  pot-chamhers,  annealing  arches, 
warehouses,  &c.,  under  a  penalty  of  2001.  No  pot  is  to  be 
charged  without  giving  twelve  hours'  previous  notice,  in 
writing,  of  the  tipne  of  beginning,  the  weight  of  metal,  and 
species  of  glass,  on  pain  of  501.  If,  after  notice  given  and  a 
gauge  taken  by  the  officer,  any  material  or  preparation  be  put 
mto  any  pot,  a  penalty  of  50/.  is  incurred ;  but  if  the  manu- 
facture be  of  flint  glass,  the  penaltyis  200/.  Manufacturers  of 
flint  glass  are  allowed  3  hours  for  beginning  to  charge  their 
pots  after  the  time  specified  in  their  notices.  Entries  of  the 
quantities  made  are  to  be  made  in  writing,  upon  oath,  and  the 
duties  paid  monthly  in  London,  and  every  6  weeks  in  the 
country.  Duty  upon  materials  lost  or  spoiled  is  allowed  for, 
tipon  due  proof  being  made  of  the  fact.  Officers  at  all  times, 
by  day  and  night,  are  to  have  access  to  workhouses,  &c.,  to 
gauge  the  materials,  and  mark  the  pots  as  they  think  fit ;  any 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  officers  so  employed  incurs  a  penalty  of 
200/. :  the  counterfeiting,  altering,  or  effacing  any  marks  made 
by  the  officers  is  visited  with  a  penalty  of  hOOl.  ;  a  penalty  of 
2(10/.  being  also  imposed  upon  any  one  procuring  or  conniving 
at  its  being  done.  Officers  are  entitled  to  take  samples,  not 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  all,  out  of  each  pot ;  paying  for  them,  if 
demanded,  ^d.  an  ounce.  The  whole  of  the  metal  inlended  to 
be  manufactured  into  common  glass  bottles  is  to  be  worked 
•within  16  hours  next  after  the  same  shall  be  begun  ;  and  when 


the  bottles  are  deposited  in  the  annealing  arches,  manufac- 
turers are  again,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  to  charge  each 
I)ot  with  fresh  materials,  other  than  broken  glass,  not  less  than 
60  lbs.  weight ;  and  declarations  are  to  be  delivered,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  number  of  such  bottles,  on  penalty  of  100/. 

Manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  are  to  affix  proper  hooks  or 
staples,  with  scales  and  weights,  to  be  approved  ot,  in  writing, 
by  the  surveyor  or  supervisor,  under  a  penalty  of  5t7. ;  the 
using  any  false  or  insufficient  scales  or  weights  in  the  weighing 
of  bottles,  incurs  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Notices  are  not  to  be  given  for  drawing  out  bottles,  but  only 
between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  afternoon. 

No  crown  glass,  or  German  sheet  glass,  or  broad  or  spread 
window  glass,  shall  be  made  of  greater  thickness,  excluding 
the  centre  or  bullion  and  the  selvage  or  rim  thereof,  than  one 
ninth  part  of  an  inch,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  that 
it  was  intended  to  manufacture  the  metal  into  plate  glass,  and 
the  duty  on  plate  glass  be  paid  thereon.—  (See  the  Statutes  in 
Burn's  Justice,  Marriott's  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-228.) 

For  an  account  of  the  duties  on  foreign  glass  imported  info 
Great  Britain,  and  the  drawback,  &c.  allowed  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  British-made  glass,  see  Takikf. 

4.  Eorriortatim  of  Glass.  — It  is  enacted  by  staf.  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  117-,  that  no  flint  glass  shall  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  on 
exportation,  if  it  be  not  of  the  specific  gravity  of  3,000,  that  of 
water  being  1,000;  and  if  it  be  not  worth  at  least  llrf.  a  pound 
forborne  consumption  at  the  time  when  it  is  entered  for  ex- 
portation. All  fluit  glass  entered  for  exportation,  of  less  spe- 
cific p-avity  than  3,000,  or  of  less  value  than  lid.  per  pound, 
is  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise.  —Sects. 
24,  25. 
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The  exporter  of  glass  is  to  make  oath  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
entirely  of  British  manufacture,  and  that  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  law  have  been  paid.  Persons  wilfully  taking  a  false 
oath  in  this  matter  are  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  per- 
jury. —  (55  Geo.  3.  c  15.  sect.  3.) 

Security  by  bond  is  to  be  given  (usually  for  a  larger  sum  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  are  intended  to  be  exported), 
that  glass,  on  the  exportation  of  which  a  drawback  is  allowed, 
shall  be  shipped  within  1  month  after  the  date  of  such  security  ; 
but  if  the  commissioners  be  satisfied  that  the  shipment  of  the 
glass  within  the  specified  time  has  been  prevented  by  some 
unavoidable  accident,  they  may  grant  further  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  months,  for  the  shipment  thereof.  —  Sect.  7. 

No  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  used, 
old,  or  second  hand  glass.  —  Sect.  9. 

By  Stat.  54  Geo.  3.  c.  97.  sect.  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  draw- 
back shall  be  allowed  for  any  regular  panes,  squares,  or  rectan- 
gular figures  of  spread  glass  or  other  window  glass,  any  part  of 
which  shall  consist  of  or  include  the  bullion  or  thick  centre 
part  of  the  table  from  which  such  panes,  squares,  or  rectan- 
gular figures  shall  have  been  cut  or  taken,  or  any  part  of  the 
said  bullion,  unless  no  side  of  any  such  panes,  &c.  shall 
measure  less  than  8  inches ;  nor  shall  any  drawback  be  allowed 
for  any  lozenges,  any  part  whereof  shall  consist  of  or  include 
the  bullion  or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from  which  such 
lozenges  shall  have  been  taken,  or  any  part  of  the  bullion, 
unless  no  side  of  any  such  lozenge  shall  measure  less  than  8 
inches ;  nor  unless  the  distance  between  the  two  obtuse  angles 
of  each  such  lozenge  shall  measures  inches  at  the  least ;  nor 
shall  any  drawback  be  allowed  for  any  lozenges  not  containing 
the  bullion  or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from  which  such 
lozenges  shall  have  been  cut  or  taken,  or  any  part  of  the  bul- 
lion, unless  the  distance  between  the  two  obtuse  angles  of  every 
such  lozenge  shall  measure  3^  inches  at  least;  and  all  window 
glass,  any  part  whereof  shall  include  or  consist  of  the  bullion 
or  thick  centre  part  of  the  table  from -which  the  same  shall 
have  been  cut  or  taken,  and  which  shall  be  of  any  other  shape 
or  of  less  dimensions  than  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
rvaste  glass  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  enter  or  ship 
for  exportation,  in  order  to  obtain  any  drawback,  any  panes, 
squares,  or  rectangular  figures  or  lozenges  of  spread  window 
glass,  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi  broad  glass,  or  other 
window  glass,  not  being  spread  glass  as  aforesaid,  containing 
or  including  the  bullion  or  thick  part  of  the  table  from  which 
such  panes,  squares,  rectangular  figures,  or  lozenges  of  spread 
glass  or  other  window  glass  respectively,  which  shall  not  be  of 
the  dimensions  in  that  behalf  aforesaid,  such  person  shall,  for 
every  package  containing  any  such  glass  so  entered  or  sliipped 
contrary  to  this  act,forfeit  100/. 

By  52  Geo.  3.  c.  77.  sect.  6.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  glass  what- 
soever made  in  Great  Britain,  or  made  in  Ireland  and  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  packed  for  exportation  on  draw- 
hack,  in  any  package  made  with  any  void  space  in  or  between 
the  component  parts  thereof,  but  all  such  glass  shall  be  packed 
■fur  exportation  in  Ceisks,  boxes,  or  chests  only,  and  in  which 
the  exporter  shall,  previous  to  the  packing  of  such  glass, 
therein,  have  cut  or  sunk  a  sufficient  number  of  circular 
cavities,  each  thereof  not  less  than  J^  of  an  inch,  nor  more  than 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  to  receive  the  seal  directed  to  be  put  on 
such  package,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  seal  from 
being  destroyed,  defaced,  broken,  or  damaged ;  and  where  any 
such  glass  shall  be  packed  for  exportation  in  any  cask,  box,  or 
chest,  each  such  cavity  shall  be  cut  and  sunk,  one  part  thereof 
on  the  edge  of  the  lid  or  cover,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  such 
box  or  chest,  so  that  each  such  seal  may  be  conveniently  placed 
by  the  proper  officer  of  excise,  part  on  the  wood  of  such  lid  or 
cover,  and  the  residue  on  the  wood  of  the  side  of  each  such  box 
or  chest ;  and  no  drawback  shall  be  paid  for  any  glass  not 
packed  in  a  cask,  box,  or  chest  as  aforesaid,  nor  for  any  glass 
packed  in  any  box  or  chest  not  having  a  suificient  number  of 
such  cavities :  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the 
packing  of  whole  or  half  tables  of  spread  glass,  or  of  crown 
glass,  or  any  common  bottles  made  of  common  bottle  metal, 
in  any  crate  or  other  package  whatsoever. 

Fraudulent  Packing.  —  If  any  person  shall  place  any  brick, 
stone,  or  any  other  heavy  substance,  other  than  flint  glass,  or 
phial  glass,  or  broad  glass,  or  crown  glass,  in  any  cask,  box,  or 
chest  containing  flint  glass,  &c.  packing  or  packed  for  export- 
ation on  drawback,  the  person  so  offending  shall  for  each  such 
offence  forfeit  '200/.,  and  all  such  glass,  brick,  stone,  or  other 
heavy  substance  contained  therein  shall  be  forfeited.  —  (52 
Geo.  3.  c.  77.  sect.  7.) 

Any  person  altering  or  defacing  any  marks  on  any  cask,  box, 
&c.  containing  glass  for  exportation,  expressing  the  weight 
and  tare  of  such  cask,  &c.,  or  the  weight  of  the  glass  therein, 
or  the  time  or  place  of  packing,  or  the  number  of  the  cask,  &c., 


t  packmg: 
I  forfeit  2( 


The  officers  of  excise  are  to  brand  or  mark  every  cask,  box, 
&c.  of  glass  for  exportation  with  the  letters  E.  G. ;  and  if  any 
cask,  &c.  of  glass  so  branded  be  not  put  on  board  within  12 
hours  after  the  branding  thereof,  or  if  any  cask,  &c.  so  branded 
be  found  on  land  after  12  months  from  the  time  when  such  glass 
was  packed  for  exportation,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.  Any 
person  obliterating,  defacing,  altering,  &c.  the  aforesaid  let- 
ters, to  forfeit  200/ —  Sect.  9. 

By  56  Geo.  3.  c.  108.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  drawback  shall 
be  paid  for  the  exportation  of  any  ground  or  polished  plate 
glass  made  in  Great  Britain,  unless  such  glass  be  exported  in 
rectangular  plates  of  the  size  of  6  inches  in  length  by  4  inches 
in  breadth  at  the  least,  and  unless  each  plate  of  such  glass  be 
free  from  stains  and  blisters,and  be  perfect  and  fit  for  immediate 
use,  as  and  for  ground  and  polished  plate  glass ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  pack  or  ship  for  exportation  on  drawback,  any 
plate  of  plate  glass  as  ground  and  polished  plate  glass  made 
in  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  plate  ^lass,  or  has  not  been 
ground  and  polished,  or  which  shall  be  foreign  glass,  or  of  less 
dimension  or  thickness  throughout  than  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
stained,  or  blistered,  or  imperfect,  or  not  immediately  fit  for 
use  as  ground  and  polished  plate  glass,  or  any  other  sort  of 
glass  with  any  ground  and  polished  plate  glass,  the  same,  and 
all  the  glass  therewith,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  so 
offending  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  package  1 00/. 

Any  person  packing  for  exportation  on  drawback  any  un- 
ground  or  unpolished  plate  glass  of  less  or  greater  dimensions 
xn  thickness  and  size  than  as  last  aforesaid,  or  any  foul,  im- 
perfect, or  unmerchantable  unground  or  unpolished  plate 
glass,  in  any  package,  with  or  amongst  any  other  kind  of 
glass,  the  same,  and  all  the  glass  therewith,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  package 
100/.--(56  Geo.  3.  c.  108.  sect.  4.) 

By  17  Geo.  3.  c.  39.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  glass  shipped  for 
drawback  be  fraudulently  unshipped  or  relanded,  every  person 
in  anywise  concerned  or  assisting  in  the  same  shall,  over  and 
above  all  other  penalties,  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  100/. ; 
and  every  person  knowingly  entering  any  broken  or  rvaste  glass 
for  exportation  upon  a  drawback  shall,  exclusive  of  all  other 
pains  and  penalties,  forfeit  100/.  —  Sect.  37. 

By  6  Geo.  4.  c.  117-  it  is  enacted,  that  every  person  shipping 
or  intending  to  ship,  or  being  about  to  ship,  in  Ireland,  any 
plate  glass,  broad  glass,  or  crown  glass,  for  exportation  on 
drawback,  or  for  the  removal  thereof  to  Great  Britain,  shall 
give  24  hours'  notice  of  such  intention,  and  of  the  place  of 
shipping,  to  the  nearest  collector  or  officer  of  excise ;  and  such 
collector  and  officer  are  required  thereupon  to  attend,  and  to 
cause  all  such  glass  to  be  weighed  and  measured  ;  and  in  case 
such  glass  has  not  been  charged  with  the  respective  duties 
under  the  provisions  of-this  act,  and  is  about  to  be  removed  to 
Great  Britain,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  collector  or  officer, 
and  he  is  required  to  charge  all  such  glass  with  duty  at  the 
respective  rates  of  duty  made  payable  by  this  act  on  such  sort 

0 

grant  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  payment  of  such  duty,  to  accompany  such 
glass  upon  such  removal,  and  to  be  produced  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  case  any  such  glass  which  shall 
have  been  duly  charged  with  the  respective  duties  payable  by 
this  act  shall  be  entered  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts  upon 
drawback,  or  be  sent  and  removed  to  Great  Britain,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  collector  or  officer,  upon  proof  that  such 
duties  have  been  paid,  or  have  been  charged  and  duly  secured 
to  be  paid,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  such  duty, 
or  a  certificate  that  such  duty  has  been  charged  and  is  duly 
secured  to  be  paid,  to  accompany  such  glass  upon  such  ex- 
portation to  foreign  parts  or  such  removal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  to  be  there  produced  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  at  any  time  any 
person  shall  export  or  enter  for  exportation  from  Ireland,  upon 
drawback,  or  shall  remove  or  send  from  Ireland  to  be  brought 
into  Great  Britain,  or  shall  bring  into  Great  Britain,  any  plate 
glass,  broad  glass,  or  crown  glass,  unaccompanied  by  such 
certificate,  containing  such  particulars  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  produce  such  certificate  at  the  port  of 
entry  in  Great  Britain,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any  cer- 
tificate required  in  this  act,  or  shall  make  use  of  or  deliver  any 
false  or  untrue  certificate  as  and  for  a  certificate  required  by 
this  act ;  all  such  glass  respectively  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and  the  person  so  offendinff 
shall  forfeit  500/. :  provided  always,  that  if  any  plate  glass, 
broad  glass,  crown  glass,  which  shall  have  been  previously 
sent  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  on  drawback,  shall  at  any 
time  afterwards  he  sent  or  removed  to  Great  Britain,  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  charged  thereon  as  aforesaid  shall  be  equal  and 
according  to  the  rate  of  drawback  now  payable  thereon 
respectively  when  exported  to  foreign  parts.  —  Sect.  7. 


shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  200/.,  with  the  glass.  —  Sect. 

GLOVES  (Ger.  Handschuhe ;  Fr.  Gants ;  It.  Guanti ;  Sp.  Guantes ;  Rus.  Ru- 
kawizli,  Pertschatki,  Golizii),  well  known  articles  of  dress  used  for  covering  the  hands, 
usually  made  of  leather,  but  frequently  also  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  &c.  The  leather  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  is  not,  properly  speaking,  tanned,  but  prepared  by  a  peculiar 
process  that  renders  it  soft  and  pliable.  Some  sorts  of  leather  gloves  admit  of  being 
washed,  and  others  not.  Woodstock  and  Worcester,  but  particularly  the  former,  are 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves  of  a  superior  quality ;  in  which  a  great 
number  of  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed.  The  produce  of  the  Wor- 
cester manufacture  has  been  estimated  at  about  42,000  dozen  pairs  of  oil  leather,  or  beaver 
gloves  ;  and  470,000  dozen  pairs  of  kid  and  lamb-skin  gloves ;  the  value  of  the  whole, 
when  finished,  being  about  375,000?.  Besides  Worcester  and  Woodstock,  London,  Yeovil, 
Ludlow,  and  Leominster  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture.  Gloves 
are  sometimes  sewed  by  machinery ;  but  this  is  done  only  to  improve  the  work  by  ren- 
dering the  stitches  more  correctly  equidistant,  as  it  is  not  cheaper  than  manual  labour. 
Limerick  used  to  be  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  ladies'  gloves,  called  chicken 
gloves.     Large  quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester, 
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competition  and  emulation  with  the  foreigner  to  check  imp^^^^^^^^^  rSder  ^^t'T",""^  ^^ 


Lt"'^i]"7^'*''''?'^'^'**«.^«  imported  on  payment  of  duties,  which,  though 

Bd  ;  and  many  predictions  were  made  of 

the  trade  had  not  been  really  be7;eftted7buVtK;i7m";hr/I'™ll''r.  I'l'^i^.l".^  'r^'P'^'':^^  ^^  sh«"n  that 


high  are  not  prohibitory.     This  measure  was  vehemently  opposed  :  and 

the  total  ruin  of  the  manufacture;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  inst; 

the  trade  had  not  been  really  beneftted;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  iniured'iw  th7,3",'';-"''' 

'Ihe  wholesome  competition  to  which  the  manufacturers  now  felt  themselves  Ct^.flt^ff    I'^°'^'^^'tion. 

made  them  exert  all  their  energies;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  Lnds     S  thS^has  be^^^^ 

improvement  in  the  manufacture  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  than  in  the  Sous  ha^frpnf  .^r^^"^^'** 

IS  still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  complaining  of  a  decay  of  trade  amnnl  th^  IZil^^f J       century.   Ihere 

but  we  are  assured  that,  if  there  be  any  rial  foundK  for  therco^laii^f  i^  i?^^^^^ 

to  the  growing  use  of  home-made  cotton  gloves  than  to  the  imuortation  nrfnrPi<^nLnfh^^^   .  ^^'^  '""^^ 

it  not  been  for  the  imi)roved  fabric  and  greater  cheannp;,  nf^r^tifh  ?    "H^^^^'Sn  leather  gloves  ;  and  had 

the  new  system,  it  is  Ibundantly  ceVtainScottorRV^Sti^^^^^^  Ja'^i^r "  T  °' 

been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  o" skins  brought  S  Sd  to  U  usodTn^^h''  '^"""".^^ 

or^s^:£z  r^^ssrofiiriaitrotSitri-f^^^^^^^^  ^*  ^-^^  -^ 


1828 

1829 

18^0 

1831 

1832 
Rates    of  duty 
throughout  the 
whole  period  - 


Habit  Gloves. 


Dozen.  Pain 

6.4,504  7 

45,67!)  5 

62,925  10 


'is.  per  doz.  pair. 


Men's  Gloves. 


Dozen,  Pairs, 

27,668  10 
23,635  6 
25,013        3 


Bs.  per  doz.  pair 


Women's  Gloves 
and  Mitts. 


Doxen.  Pairs, 

3,025  8 

2,781  6 

3,187  8 


7*.  per  doz.  pair. 


Total  Quantity 

of  Lemher  Gloves 

and  Mitts  imported. 


Dozen. 

100,259 
72,096 
91,126 
99,705 

126.386 


Pairs. 

1 

5 
9 
5 
0 


Total  Receipt 
of  Duty  on  Leather 
Gloves  and  Mitts. 


L,  s,  d, 

21,653  3  8 

15,510  15  8 

19,488  1  7 

21,848  0  0 

27,106  0  0 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Lamb  and  Kid  Skins  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  TwpIvp  v^.^c  ^  a 
mg  with  1831 ,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Quantity  of  Gloves  which  sucS  ns  won!,  nr^^.r^^^  %^J^  ^"* 
position  that  from  each  120  Skins  there  would  be  manufactured  18  Dozen  Pairs  of^Gbves'  ^^ 


Years. 


Number  of    Number  of 
Lamb  Skins.   Kid  Skins. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


932,817 
1,202,029 
1,908,651 
1,974,143 
2,201,295 
2,098,553 


Total  Lamb 
and  Kid. 


■  286,443 
242,996 
408,523 
497,444 
631,995 
771,522 


I  Doz.  Gloves 


1,219,260 
1,445,025 
2,317,174 
2,471,587 
2  833,290 
2,870.075 


each  Vt 


182,889 
216,756 
347,562 
370,728 
424,980 
430,506 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Number  of 
Lamb  Skins 


1,743,778 
2,749,397 
2,917,476 
1,930,390 
1,859,8.50 
2,892,934 


Number  of 
Kid  Skins. 


Total  Lamb  ^,°^P'°^?* 
and  Kid.        produced 
each  Year. 


5'15,533 
640,863 
904,639 
698,604 
1,086,209 
1,008,307 


2,319,311 
3,390,260 
3,822,115 
2,628,994 
2,946,059 
3,901,241 


347,886 
508,536 
573,300 
394,344 
441,900 
58.0,180 


GOLp(Ger.  Gold;  Du.  Goud ;  Da.  and  Sw.  Guld;  Fr.  Or,-  It.  and  Sn  Oro  - 
Port.  Otro,  Ouro;Rus  Soloto,  Pol.  Zloto-  Lat.  Jurum ;  Arab.  Tihr  audZeheb] 
Sans.  Swarna;  Ma  ay,  Mas),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals,  seems  to  have  beeA 
known  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  is  of  an  orange  red,  or  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  smell.      Its  lustre  is  con.siderable,  yielding  only  to  that  of 

k  i?r'  T'  .1  '''  T^  "''''"'^-  ?'  ''  '^*^"'  ^^^*^^  *^^^"  ^"^^'•-  Its  spedfic  gravity 
IS  19-3.  No  other  substance  is  equal  to  it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It  may  be 
beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin,  that  one  grain  of  gold  will  cover  56}  square  inches! 
These  leaves  are  only  ^  of  an  nch  thick.  But  the  gold  leaf  with  which  silver  W 
IS  covered  has  only  ^L  of  that  thickness.  An  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  is  capabllof 
being  extended  more  than  1,300  miles  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is  considerab leTthough 
m  this  respect  it  yields  to  iron  copper,  platinum,  and  silver.  From  the  experiments  of 
Seckingen  It  appears  that  a  gold  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  sunnortin^ 
a  weight  of  150.07  lbs  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  nidts  at  32°  of  Wedg'wooS? 
pyrometer.  When  melted,  it  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green  colour.  It  expandflnthe 
act  of  fusion,  and  consequently  contracts  while  becoming  .solid  more  than  mo^t  me^als^ 

GOMUTI,  OR  EJOO,  a  species  of  palm  (Borassus  Gomutus),  growing  in  tlie 
Indian  islands.  A  valuable  product  is  obtained  from  this  palm,  resembfing  "L  /.or^ 
ZJa^'  ^''""^  between  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  at  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  in  a 
matted  form  interspersed  with  long,  hard,  woody  twigs  of  the  same  colour  When 
treed  from  the  latter,  it  is  manufactured  by  the  natives  into  cordage.  Its  fibre.;  ar*> 
stronger  and  more  durable,  but  less  pliant,' than    those  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  coir- 
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(see  Coir)  ;  and  is,  therefore,  fitter  for  cables  and  standing  rigging,  but  less  fit  for  running 
rigging.  The  native  shipping  of  the  Eastern  islands  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  equipped  with 
cordage  of  the  gomuti ;  and  the  largest  European  shipping  in  the  Indies  use  cables  of  it. 
It  undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and  twisting ;  no  material  similar  to 
our  tar  or  pitch,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  hempen  cordage,  being  necessary 
with  a  substance  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  moisture.  The  gomuti  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Spice  islands,  is 
the  best.  That  of  Java  has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre.  Gomuti  is  generally  sold  in  twisted 
shreds  or  yarns,  often  as  low  as  1  dollar  a  picul,  and  seldom  more  than  2.  Were 
European  ingenuity  applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  it  might  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful.  —  (  Crawfurd's  East.  Archip.  vol.  iii. 
p.  425.) 

GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OF.     See  Cape  Town. 

GOTTENBURGH,  or,  more  properly,  GOTHABORG,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Sweden,  bordering  the  Cattegat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gotha,  lat.  57°  42'  4"  N., 
Ion.  ll'^57'45"  E.  Population  21,000  *,  and  increasing.  Vessels  do  not  come  close  to 
the  city,  but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  goods  being 
conveyed  from  and  to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  by  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  intersected.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no 
tide,  bar,  or  shallow.  A  vessel  entering  the  Gotha  must  take  a  pilot  on  board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  meet  her  ^  a  league  west  of  Wingo  beacon.  After  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh 
has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of  any  town  in  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former 
excellent,  but  the  latter  inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  They  are  brought  from  the  rich  mines  of  Wermeland,  distant  about  200  miles ; 
being  conveyed  partly  by  the  lake  Wener,  partly  by  the  Trbllhaetta  canal  —  (see  Canals), 
—  and  partly  by  the  river  Gotha.  The  exports  of  iron,  in  1831,  amounted  in  all  to  21,639 
tons,  of  which  15,400  tons  were  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  4,511  tons  by  England, 
The  original  cost  of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  increased  about  5  per  cent,  by  the  expense  of  its 
conveyance  to  Gottenburgh ;  and  the  shipping  charges,  inclusive  of  the  export  duty,  are 
about  10  per  cent,  additional.  The  next  great  article  of  export  is  timber,  particularly 
deals,  which  are  also  furnished  by  Wermeland.  Of  these,  the  exports,  in  1831,  were 
52,866  dozen,  of  which  40,600  dozen  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  residue  to 
France,  Holland,  &c.  The  other  articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sail-cloth,  tar,  copper, 
alum,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed,  oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cranberries, 
rock  moss  for  dyeing,  &c.  Grain  is  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  salt,  indigo, 
and  dye  woods,  South  Sea  oil,  rice,  herrings,  wine,  spices,  &c.  In  1831,  529  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  63,075  tons,  entered  Gottenburgh.  Of  these,  68  ships,  carrying  16,770  tons, 
were  American  ;  and  41  ships,  carrying  5,131  tons,  British.  The  rest  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  About  80  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
14,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port ;  but  the  native  shipping  is  decreasing. 

Herring  Fishery. — Gottenburgh  used,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
herring  fishery;  but  at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is  quite  extinct,  and  it  has  always  been  very 
capricious.  From  1556  to  1588,  great  quantities  of  herrings  were  taken ;  from  1588  to  1660,  they  left  the 
coast ;  during  the  next  15  years  they  were  again  abundant';  but  from  1675  to  1747,  they  entirely  disap- 
peared. From  1747  to  1770,  they  were  abundant,  186,614  barrels  being  taken  in  1763,  and  151,483  in 
1768.  From  1786  to  1799,  the  fishery  was  very  good,  from  110,000  to  190,000  barrels  being  annually 
exported.  In  1804,  the  export  was  79,512  barrels.  In  1808  and  1809,  fish  were  very  scarce  ;  and  in  1812 
they  entirely  disappeared,  and  have  not  hitherto  returned ;  so  that  Gottenburgh,  instead  of  exporting, 
at  present  imports  considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

The  customs  duties  produced,  in  1831,  749,732  dollars  banco,  or  53,552^.  Both  iron  and  timber  pay 
duties  on  exportation,  but  they  are  not  very  heavy. 


port,  no  person  is  allowed  to  board  or  to  leave  a  vessel  till  she  be 
in  custody  of  the  officers ;  who,  having  inspected  the  manifest 
and  papers,  send  them  to  the  Custom-house.   An  officer  is  ap- 


!  Resuln 

,  is  allow 

he  oifici 
,  id  them 
pointed  to  superintend  the  unloading  and  also  the  loading. 
The  public  charges  of  all  sorts  on  a  Swedish  ship  and  on  a 
foreign  snip  not  privileged,  each  of  300  tons  burden,  unload- 
ing and  loading  mixed  cargoes  at  Gottenburgh,  would  be, 
on  the  former  2 1/.  bs.  Td.,  on  the  latter  49/.  bs.  Id.  On  a  pri- 
vileged  foreign  ship  the  charges  are  the  same  as  on  a  Swedish 
ship. 

Warehousing  System.  —  Goods  may  be  bonded  for  any  length 
of  time,  on  paying  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tor  the  iirst  2  years, 
and  ^  per  cent,  annually  thereafter. 

Commission,  Credit,  Src.  —  The  usual  rate  of  commission  is 
2  per  cent.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  on  credit.  Raw  sugar 
at  9  months,  with  3  months'  interest  to  the  seller.  Other  goods 
at  3,  4,  and  6  months. 


Banking,  S^c —  There  are  no  public  or  private  banking  esta- 
blishments at  Gottenburgh  for  the  issue  of  notes;  but  the 
national  bank  has  two  offices  here  which  advance  limited 
sums  of  money,  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  goods,  and  in 
discount  of  bills.  Some  of  the  English  insurance  companies 
have  agents  here,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  business. 

Sea  Stores,  Water,  (Sj-c.  —  These  may  be  had  here  of  excellent 
quality  and  cheap.  Beef  l^d.  per  lb.,  best  rye  bread  2^d.  per 
lb.,  and  butter  6d.  per  lb. 

Freight  to  London,  in  18.32,  iron,  lOs.  a  ton;  deals,  per 
Petersburgh  standard  hundred,  21.  lOs. 

Monei/,  Weights,  Measures,  <^c.,  same  as  at  Stockholm, 
which  see. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  use  of  the  Consul's 
Answers,  dated  19th  of  January,  18.^3;  Coxe's  Travels  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  267—275. ;  Oddy's  European  Com- 
merce, p.  314. ;  and  some  valuable  private  communications. 


Commercial  Policy.  —  But  for  the  perverse  policy  of  its  government,  the  trade  of  Gottenburgh,  and 
of  Sweden  in  general,  would  be  far  greater  than  it  i.s.  Its  rich  and  exhaustless  mines  and  forests  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  of  equivalents  for  whatever  might  be  imported  into  the  country ;  but  instead  of 
allowing  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  be  employed  in  this  safe  and  natural  channel,  government  has 
attempted,  by  a  system  of  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties,  to  raise,  coute  qui  coute,  a  manufacturing  inter- 

*  This  is  the  po  ulation  as  given  in  the  Weimar  Almanac  for  1832 ;  according  to  the  Consul's  report 
it  19  under  18,000. 
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est,  and  to  make  Sweden  independent  of  foreigners !  In  consequence,  a  good  many  cotton  and  woollen 
mills  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  imagine 
that  they  should  ever  be  able  to  furnish  products  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  imported  for  from 
this  and  other  countries,  enjoying  superior  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Tnis  forced  system  is,  therefore,  doubly  injurious  to  Sweden  ;  first,  by  lessening  the  foreign  demand  for 
her  peculiar  products,  and  secondly,  by  diverting  capital  and  industry  into  the  least  productive  channels, 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  pay  an  artificially  enhanced  price  for  some  highly  necessary  articles,  and  encou- 
raging smuggling.  But,  pernicious  as  the  system  is,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  scanty  capital  of  Sweden 
is  now  embarked  under  its  asgis,  that  the  return  to  a  better  order  of  things  will  be  a  work  of  much  diffi- 
culty. It  need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  imposition  in  this  country  of  oppressive  discriminating 
duties  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  had  a  material  influence  in  stimulating  the  Swedes  to  endeavour 
to  dispense  with  foreign,  that  is,  with  British,  manufactured  articles  ! 

GRACE,  DAYS  OF.     See  Exchange. 

GRAPES  (Ger.  Trauhen ;  Fr.  Raisins  j  It.  Grappoli,  Grapjn  ;  Sp.  Uhas,  Bacimos  ; 
Lat.  Uvcb),  a  well  known  fruit,  produced  from  the  vine.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as,some  parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  produce  grapes  which  yield  wines 
of  various  qualities  and  flavour,  many  of  them  excellent.  We  import  green  grapes  from 
Malaga  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain ;  they  are  brought  packed  in  jars,  and  secured  from 
damage  by  means  of  saw-dust,  plentifully  strewed  between  the  layers  of  fruit.  The  grapes 
grown  in  Great  Britain  in  the  open  air  are  much  smaller,  and  by  no  means  so  luscious,  as 
those  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  those  raised  in  hot-houses  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  former.  Grapes  are  imported  not  only  in  their  natural  state,  but  dried  and  pre- 
served, in  which  latter  state  they  are  denominated  Raisins  ;  which  see. 

GRINDSTONES,  flat  circular  stones  of  different  diameters  and  thickness,  mounted 
on  spindles  or  axles,  and  made  to  revolve  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  employed  to 
polish  steel  articles,  to  give  an  edge  to  cutting  instruments,  &c.  Grindstones  not  in  constant 
use  are  commonly  turned  by  winch  handles ;  but  at  Shefllield  and  other  places,  where 
polished  articles  and  cutlery  are  extensively  manufactured,  large  numbers  of  grindstones, 
being  mounted  in  buildings  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  called  grind  or  blade  mills, 
are  turned  by  straps,  acting  on  their  axles,  the  moving  power  being  either  water  or 
steam.  The  stone  best  suited  to  form  grindstones  is  what  is  called  a  sharp-grit ;  it 
being  chosen  finer  or  coarser  grained  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
destined.  Tlie  principal  grindstone  quarry  in  England  is  at  Gateshead  Fell,  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  where  they  are  produced  in  vast  numbers,  not  only  for  home  use, 
but  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  those  principally  in  use  at  Shefllield 
are  mostly  quarried  at  Wickersley,  in  Yorkshire. 

They  are  classed  in  eight  different  sizes,  called  foots,  according  to  their  dimensions,  as  m  the  fol- 
lowing Table :  — 


A  grindstone  foot  is  8  inches  :  the  size  is  found  by  adding  the  diameter  and  thickness  together. 
Thus,  a  stone  56  inches  diameter  by  8  thick,  making  together  64  inches,  is  an  8-foot  stone,  of  8  inches 
each  foot. 

Besides  the  above  sizes,  grindstones  are  made,  when  ordered,  of  any  intermediate  dimensions  :  many 
are  made  much  hirger  than  any  of  the  above  sizes;  some  as  large  as  76  inches  diameter,  and  14  or  15 
inches  thick,  which  are  a  great  weight,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  1  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  —  (Rees's  Cyclopcedia  ; 
Bailey's  Survey  of  Durham,  p.  43.) 

Grinding  is  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  employment.  For  some  purposes,  the  stones  are  made  to 
revolve  with  an  extreme  degree  of  velocity ;  which  makes  them  occasionally  fly  in  pieces.  But  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  which  the  grinder  is  exposed,  is  from  his  inhaling  the  minute  particles  of  stone, 
and  of  iron  and  steel,  that  are  always  flying  about,  particularly  in  the  process  termed  dry  grinding. 
Contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  obviating  this  serious  inconvenience ;  but  whether  it  be  owing  to 
their  unsuitableness,  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  none  of  them  has  succeeded  in  practice. — 
{Treatise  on  Iron  and  Steel,  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia,  p.  293.) 

GUAIACUM,  OR  LIGNUM  VIT^  (Fr.  Gat/ac,  Bois  saint,-  Ger.  Pockhahi;  It. 
Guajaco ;  Lat.  Guaiacum,  Lignum  vitcB ;  Sp.  Guagaco),  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  dark-looking  evergreen, 
growing  to  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  14  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  hard,  smooth,  and  brittle  ;  the  wood  is  externally  yellowish,  and  internally  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour.  Lignum  vitae  is  the  weightiest  timber  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, its  specific  gravity  being  1  -SSS.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  diflficult  to  work. 
It  can  hardly  be  split,  but  breaks  into  pieces  like  a  stone,  or  crystallised  metal.  It  is 
full  of  a  resinous  juice  (guaiac),  which  prevents  oil  or  water  from  working  into  it,  and 
renders  it  proof  against  decay.  Its  weight  and  hardness  make  it  the  very  best  timber 
for  stampers  and  mallets  ;  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  blocks^ 
and  for  friction  rollers  or  castors.      It  is  extensively  used  by  turners. 

The  guaiac,  or  gum,  spontaneously  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  concretes  in  very  pure 
tears.  It  is  imported  in  casks  or  mats  ;  the  former  containing  from  1  to  4  cwt.,  the  latter 
generally  less  than  1  cwt.  each.  Its  colour  differs  considerably,  being  partly  brownish, 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  greenish  ;  and  it  always  becomes  green  when  left  exposed  to 
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the  light  in  the  open  air.  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  breaks  with  a  vi- 
treous fracture.  When  pounded,  it  emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  although  when  swallowed  it  excites  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  When  heated, 
it  melts,  diffusing,  at  the  same  time,  a  pretty  strong  fragrant  odour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1*229.  —  (See  Veget.   Sub.,  Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge;    TliomsorCs  Chemistry,  ^c.) 

GUERNSEY.  For  the  peculiar  regulations  to  be  observed  in  trading  with  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  &c.,  see  Importation  and  Exportation. 

GUMS,  RESINS,  GUM-RESINS.  In  commerce,  the  term  gum  is  not  only 
applied  to  gums  properly  so  called,  but  also  to  resins  and  gum-resins.  But  though 
these  substances  have  many  properties  in  common,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct. 

I.  Gum  is  a  thick  transparent  fluid  that  issues  spontaneously  from  certain  species  of 
plants,  particularly  such  as  produce  stone  fruit,  as  plum  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  very 
adhesive,  and  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usually  obtained 
in  small  pieces,  like  tears,  moderately  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  while  cold ;  so  that  it 
can  be  reduced  by  pounding  to  a  fine  powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless  :  but  it  has 
commonly  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  it  is  not  destitute  of  lustre  ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its  taste  is 
insipid  ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*3161  to  1*4317  ;  it  readily  dissolves  in  watei*, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Gum  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  calico 
px-inting,  to  give  consistence  to  the  colours,  and  to  hinder  them  from  spreading.  It  is 
also  used  in  painting,  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  medicine,  &c. 

The  only  important  gums,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  gum  Arabic  and  gum 
Senegal. 

1.  Gum  Arabic  (Yr.  Gomme  Arabique  ;  It.  Gomma  Arabica ;  Ger.  Arabische  gummi ; 
Arab.  Tolh),  the  produce  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  The  gum  exudes  naturally  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  "  The  more  sickly  the  tree  appears,  the  more  gum  it  yields ; 
and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more  jirolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or  mild 
summer  are  unfavourable  to  gum."  —  {Jackson'' s  Morocco,  p.  84.)  It  is  in  irregularly 
shaped  pieces,  hard,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent.  When  pure  it  is  almost  colourless, 
or  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue  ;  being  insipid,  inodorous,  and  dissolving  completely  in  the 
mouth.  Specific  gravity  1*31  to  1*43.  It  is  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  East 
India  gum  Arabic  is,  though  a  useful,  a  spurious  article,  not  being  the  produce  of  the 
acacia  vera,  but  of  other  species  of  plants.  The  best  gum  is  either  imported  direct 
from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Mogadore,  Tangiers,  &c.,  or  at  second  hand  from 
them  through  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Italian  ports.  The  price  depends  principally 
on  its  whiteness  and  solubility,  increasing  and  diminishing,  according  as  the  article  has 
more  or  less  of  these  qualities.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  and  private  information. ) 

At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  gum  Arabic  entered  for  consumption  amounted 
to  13,574  cwt.  a  year.  Previously  to  last  year  (1832),  the  duty  on  gum  Arabic  from  a  British  possession 
was  &s.  a  cwt,  and  from  other'.parts  125.";  but  the  duty  on  it  and  all  other  gums  is  now  fixed  at  6.9. 
a  cwt.  without  regard  to  origin.  Of  7,784  cwt.  of  gum  Arabic  imported  in  1830,  Tripoli,  Barbary,  and 
Morocco  furnished  2,063 ;  Egypt,  579;  Gibraltar,  1,587  ;  Italy,  1,007;  Malta,  Sfi"/ ;  the  East  Indies,  1,962, 
&c.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  gum  will  most  probably  occasion  an  increase  of  the  imports 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  Mogadore.  The  price  of  gum  Arabic  in  bond  in  the  London  market 
was,  in  December,  1833,  — East  India,  from  34s.  to  655.  per  cwt. ;  Turkey,  from  1005.  to  2115.  per  do. ; 
and  Barbary,  from  50s.  to  lOOs.  per  do. 

2.  Gum  Senegal,  principally  brought  from  the  island  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
is  obtained  from  various  trees,  but  chiefly  from  two  :  one  called  Vereck,  which  yields  a 
white  gum ;  the  other  called  Nebuel,  which  yields  a  red  gum  ;  varieties  of  the  acacia 
gummifera.  Gum  Arabic  is  very  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  The  latter  is  nearly 
as  pure  as  the  former,  but  it  is  usually  in  larger  masses,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more 
clammy  and  tenacious.  It  is  the  sort  of  gum  principally  employed  by  calico  printers. 
It  was  worth,  in  December,  1833,  duty  (6s.)  paid,  from  75s.  to  78s.  a  cwt.  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  Ainslie's  Materia  Indica,  8j-c.) 

II.  Resins,  for  the  most  part,  exude  spontaneously  from  trees,  though  they  are  often 
obtained  by  artificial  wounds,  and  are  not  uncommonly,  at  first,  combined  with  volatile 
oil,  from  which  they  are  .separated  by  distillation.  They  are  solid  substances,  naturally 
brittle  ;  have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a  colour  most  commonly  inclining  to  | 
yellow.  Their  taste  is  more  or  less  acrid,  and  not  \xnlike  that  of  volatile  oils ;  but  they 
have  no  smell,  uiiless  they  happen  to  contain  some  foreign  body.  They  are  all  heavier 
than  watei-,  their  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*0182  to  1*1862.  They  differ  from 
gums  in  being  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot ;  while  they  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.  When  heated,  they 
melt ;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased,  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a  strong  yellow  flame, 
and  emitting  a  vast  quantity  of  smoke.  Common  rosin  furnishes  a  very  perfect  example 
of  a  resin,  and  it  is  from  this  substance  that  the  whole  genus  have  derived  their  name. 
Rosin  is,  indeed,  frequently  denominated  resin.  The  principal  resins  are  Animi,  Elemi, 
Copal,  Lac,  Labdanum,  Mastic,  Rosin,  Sandarach,  Tacamahac,  &c.  ;  which  see,  under 
their  res^x;ctive  names,  —  (Thomso?i's  Chemistry.) 
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III.  Gum-resins,  a  class  of  vegetable  substances  consisting  of  gum  and  resin.  They 
differ  from  resins  in  this — that  they  never  exude  spontaneously  from  the  plant,  being 
obtained  either  by  bruising  the  parts  containing  them,  and  expressing  the  juice,  which 
is  always  in  a  state  of  emulsion,  generally  white,  but  sometimes  of  a  different  colour,  or 
by  making  incisions  in  the  plant,  from  which  the  juice  flows.  The  juice,  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  is  condensed  and  inspissated,  till  it  forms  the  gum-resin  of 
commerce.  Gum-resins  are  usually  opaque,  or,  at  least,  tlieir  transparency  is  inferior  to 
that  of  resins.  They  are  always  solid,  and  most  commonly  brittle,  and  have,  sometimes, 
a  fatty  appearance.  When  heated,  they  do  not  melt  as  resins  do ;  neither  are  they  so 
combustible.  Heat,  however,  commonly  softens  them,  and  causes  them  to  swell.  They 
burn  with  a  flame.  They  have  almost  always  a  strong  smell,  which,  in  several  instances, 
is  alliaceous.  Their  taste,  also,  is  often  acrid,  and  always  much  stronger  than  that 
of  resins.  They  are  usually  heavier  than  resins.  They  are  partially  soluble  in  water, 
but  the  solution  is  always  opaque,  and  usually  milky.  Alcohol  partially  dissolves  them, 
the  -solution  being  transparent. 

The  most  common  gum-resins  are  Aloes,  Ammonia,  Euphorhium,  Galbanum,  Gamboge, 
Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Sagapenum,  Scammony,  &c.  ;  which  see,  under  their  respective  names. 
■ — (^Loudon'' s  Ency.  of  Agricult.  ;    Thomson^ s  Chemistry.^ 

GUNPOWDER  (Ger.  Pulver,  Scliiesspulver ;  Du.  Bushruid ;  Da.  Krudt,  Pulver ; 
Sw.  Krut ;  Fr.  Poudre ;  It.  Polvere ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Polvora ;  Rus.  Poroch  ;  Pol.  Proch  ; 
Lat.  Pulvis  pyrius).  This  well  known  inflammable  powder  is  composed  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  intimately  with  each  other.  The 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  varies  very  considerably ;  but  good  gunpowder  may  be 
coiuposed  of  the  following  proportions;  viz.  76  parts  of  nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  9  of 
sulphur.  These  ingredients  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  then  mixed 
intimately,  and  formed  into  a  thick  paste  with  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  holes,  through  which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it 
is  divided  into  grains,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  holes  through  which 
they  have  been  squeezed.  The  powder,  when  dry,  is  put  into  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  turn  round  on  their  axis.  By  this  motion  the  grains  of  gunpowder  rub  against  each 
other,  their  asperities  are  worn  off,  and  their  surfaces  are  made  smooth.  The  powder  is 
then  said  to  be  glazed.  —  (  Thomsoti's  Chemistry. ) 

Dr.  Thomson,  whose  learning  is  equal  to  his  science,  has  the  following  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  warlike  operations  :  —  "  The  discoverer  of 
this  compound,  and  the  person  who  first  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  war, 
are  unknown.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
certain  archives  quoted  by  Wiegleb,  it  appears  that  cannons  were  employed  in  Germany 
before  the  year  1372.  No  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  European  author  previously 
to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  long  before 
that  period.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cannons  were  used  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
which  was  fought  in  1346.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  used  three  years  earlier,  at 
the  siege  of  Algesiras ;  but  before  this  time  they  must  have  been  known  in  Germany,  as 
there  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  Amberg,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  Roger 
Bacon,  who  died  in  1 292,  knew  the  properties  of  gunpowder ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  application  to  fire-arms."  —  (  Thomsoti^s  Chemistry.)  For 
further  particulars  as  to  the  introduction  of  cannon,  see  that  article. 

j       The  manufacture  and  sale  of  gunpowder  is  regulated  by  several  statutes.     By  the  12  Geo.  3.  c.  61.  it  is 
I    enacted,  that  no  person  shall  use  mills  or  other  engines  for  making  gunpowder,  or  manufacture  the  same 
in  any  way,  except  in  mills  and  other  places  which  were  actually  m  existence  at  the  time  of  })assing  the 
j    act,  or  which,  if  erected  afterwards,  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  licence,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  gun- 
powder, and  2*.  a  pound.     It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  mill  worked  by  a  pestle,  and  usually  termed  a 
pestle  mill,  shall  be  used  in  making  gunpowder,  under  the  above-mentioned  penalty  ;  and  that  no  more 
1    than  40  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  or  materials  to  be  made  into  gunpowder,  shall  be  made  at  any  one  time  under 
1    a  single  pair  of  mill-stones,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  above  40  lbs.,  and  2s.  for  every  pound ;  nor  shall  more 
I    than  40  cwt.  be  dried  in  any  one  stove  or  place  at  any  one  time,  under  forfeiture  of  all  above  that  quantity, 
I   and  9s.  for  every  pound  thereof     The  powder  mills  erected  at  Battle,  Crowhurst,  Saddlescombe,  and 
j   Brede,  in  Sussex,  previously  to  1772,  are  exempted  from  the  above  regulations  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
I   making  of  fine  fowling  powder. 

i  No  dealer  is  to  keep  more  than  200  lbs.  of  powder,  nor  any  person  not  a  dealer,  more  than  50  lbs.,  in  the 
cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  .3  miles  thereof,  or  within  any  other  city,  borough,  or  market 
town,  or  1  mile  thereof,  or  within  2  miles  of  the  king's  palaces  or  magazines,  or  |  a  mile  of  any  parish 
church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2s.  per  lb. ;  except  in  licensed  miUs,  or  to  the  amount  of  SOOlbs.  for  the 
use  of  collieries,  within  200  yards  of  them. 

Not  more  than  25  barrels  are  to  be  carried  by  any  land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels  by  water, 
unless  going  by  sea  or  coastwise,  each  barrel  not  to  contain  more  than  lOO  lbs. 

All  vessels,  except  his  Majesty's,  coming  into  the  Thames,  are  to  put  on  shore,  at  or  below  Blackwall, 

all  the  gunpowder  they  have  on  board  exceeding  25  lbs.     Vessels  outward  bound  are  not  to  receive  on 

board  more  than  25  lbs.  of  gunpowder  previously  to  their  arrival  at  Blackwall.     The  Trinity  House  have 

[   authority  to  appoint  searchers  to  inspect  ships,  and  search  for  gunpowder.     All  the  gunpowder  found 

above  25  lbs.,  and  the  barrels  containing  it,  and  2s.  for  every  lb.  above  that  ■quantity,  are  forfeited.     Any 

j  person  obstructing  an  officer  searching  for  concealed  gunpowder  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.    The  places 

of  deposit  for  gunpowder  are  regulated  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  c.  159. 
I      The  exportation  of  gunpowder  may  be  prohibited  by  order  in  council.     Its  importation  is  prohibited  on 
I  pain  of  forfeiture,  except  by  licence  from  his  Majesty ;  such  licence  to  be  granted  for  furnishing  his  Ma^ 
I  jesty's  gtores  only.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.) 
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The  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  44.  proliibits  the  manufaoture  and  keeping  of  gunpowder  in  Ireland  by  any  person 
who  has  not  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  such  licences  may  be  suspended  on  notice  from 
the  chief  secretary,  and  any  one  selling  gunpowder  during  the  suspension  of  such  licence  shall  forfeit 
500/.  Gunpowder  makers  under  this  act  are  to  return  monthly  accounts  of  their  stock,  &c.  to  the  chief 
secretary.  This  act,  which  contains  a  variety  of  restrictive  clauses,  was  limited  to  one  year's  duration, 
but  has  been  prolonged. 

GUNNY  (Hind.  Tat;  Ben.  Guni),  a  strong  coarse  sackcloth  manufactured  in 
Bengal  for  making  into  bags,  sacks,  and  packing  generally,  answering  at  once  the  two 
purposes  for  which  canvass  and  hast  are  used  in  Europe.  The  material  from  which  this 
article  is  manufactured,  is  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Corchorus ;  viz.  Corchorus 
oUtorius,  and  Corchorus  capsularis  ( Bengali,  pa.t) ;  both,  but  particularly  the  first, 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Lower  Bengal.  Besides  a  large  domestic  consumption 
of  gunny,  the  whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  pulses,  sugar,  and  saltpetre  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  foreign  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  are  packed 
in  bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  article.  There  is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  manu- 
factured bags,  each  commonly  capable  of  containing  two  maunds,  or  about  160  lbs. 
weight,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Java,  and  Bombay.  In  1828-29, 
the  number  exported  from  Calcutta  was  2,205,206,  of  the  value  of  166,109  sicca  rupees, 
or  about  16,000Z.  sterling,  showing  the  price  of  each  sack  to  be  less  than  2d.  —  (  Wallich  ; 
Boxburgh  ;   BelVs  Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal. ) 

GYPSUM,  OR  SULPHATE  OF  LIME,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  it  is  termed  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  much  used  for  form- 
ing casts,  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  laying  floors  j  and  has  been  advantageously  employed 
as  a  manure, 

H. 

HAIR,  Human  (Ger.  Haare,  Menschen-haar ;  Du.  Hair}  Fr.  Cheveux ;  It.  CapelU 
umani ;  Sp.  Cabellos ;  Lat.  Capilli).  "  Human  hair  makes  a  very  considerable  article 
in  commerce,  especially  since  the  mode  of  perruques  has  obtained.  Hair  of  the  growth  of 
the  northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.,  is  valued  much  beyond  that  of  the  more  southern 
ones,  as  Italy,  Spain,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  &c.  Good  hair  is  well  fed,  and 
neither  too  coarse  nor  too  slender ;  the  bigness  rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  arti- 
ficial curl,  and  disposing  it  rather  to  frizzle ;  and  the  small ness  making  its  curl  of  too 
short  duration.  Its  length  should  be  about  25  inches ;  the  more  it  falls  short  of  this, 
the  less  value  it  bears."  —  {Ency.  Brit.) 

Hair  ov  Beasts  (Ger.  Haare,  Huhaare ;  Du.  Hair;  Fr.  Foil;  It.  and  Sp.  Pelo ; 
Lat.  Pelles).  The  hair  of  horses  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  sofas,, 
saddles,  &c.  ;  while  the  hair  or  wool  of  beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  is  much  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  &c. 

HAIR-POWDER  (Ger.  Puder ;  Fr.  Poudre  a  poudrer ;  It.  Polvere  di  cipri ;  Sp. 
Polvos  de  peluca),  is  used  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair,  and  generally  made  from  starch 
pulverised,  and  sometimes  perfumed.  A  tax  of  \l.  3s.  6d.  a  year  is  laid  upon  all  persons 
who  wear  hair-powder.  Different  statutes  prohibit  the  mixing  of  hair-powder  with  starch 
or  alabaster.     And  hair-powder  makers  are  prohibited  having  alabaster  in  their  custody. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  that  province, 
lat.  44°  36'  N.,  Ion.  63°  28'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Che- 
bucto  Bay,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  Population,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  about  18,000.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood.  The  government-house  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  North  America. 
Halifax  was  founded  in  1749. 

Port.  —  The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  Halifax  is  Sambro  light-house,  on  a  small  island  off  the  cape  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  lat.  44°  30',  Ion.  63"^  32'.  The  light,  which 
is  fixed,  is  210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  with  two  24-pounders,  is  upon 
duty  at  the  light-house,  firing  at  regular  intervals  during  the  continuance  of  the  dense  fogs  with  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  much  infested. —  {Coulter,  Tables  des  Principales  Positions  Geographiques, 
p.  78.)  The  course  into  the  harbour  for  large  shipps,  after  assing  Sambro  light,  is  between  the  main  land 
on  the  west  and  Macnab's  Island  on  the  east.  On  a  spit  projecting  from  the  latter,  a  light-house  has  re- 
cently been  constructed ;  and  when  this  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without  fear.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  several  pretty  strong  forts.  Ships  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  town,  where  the  harbour  is  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  After  gradually  narrowing  to  about  \  of  that  width,  it  suddenly  expands  into  a 
noble  sheet  of  water,  called  Bedford  Basin,  completely  land-locked,  with  deep  water  throughout,  and  car 
pable  of  accommodating  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is 
rarely  impeded  by  ice.  There  is  an  extensive  royal  dock-yard  at  Halifax  ;  which  during  war  is  an  im' 
portant  naval  station,  being  particularly  well  calculated  for  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit  of  the  fleets 
cruising  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  M'Gregor  has  severely,  and,  we  believe, 
justly,  censured  the  project  for  the  removal  of  the  dock-yard  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda. 

Trade,  Sfc.  of  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia.  —  Halifax  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery;  but  the  British 
colonists  seem  "to  be,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  both  less  enterprising  and  less  successful  fishers  than 
the  New  Englanders.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  and  province  is  with  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.    To  the  former  they  export  dried  and  pickled  fish,  lumber,  coals,  grindstone* 
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cattle,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.  They  export  the  saine  articles  to  the  southern  ports  of  th  ' 
United  States,  and  gypsum  to  the  eastern  ports  of  New  England.  To  Great  Britain  they  send  timber 
deals ;  whale,  cod,  and  seal  oil ;  furs,  &c.  The  principal  exports  of  timber  are  from  Pictou  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies ;  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  Great  Britain ;  and  of  flour,  lumbei",  &c.  from  the  United  States,  principally  for  ex- 
portation to  the  West  Indies. 

The  government  packets  sail  regularly  once  a  month  from  Halifax  to  Falmouth  ;  but  packet  ships  to 
Liverpool  have  recently  been  established,  which  are,  in  all  respects,  superior  to  the  former.  'I'here  are 
also  regular  packets  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  steam-boat  plies  con- 
stantly between  Halifax  and  the  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 

In  1826  a  company  was  formed  for  making  a  canal  across  the  country  from  Halifax  to  the  basin  of  Minas, 
which  unites  with  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  I'he  navigation  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  Shu- 
benacadie  lake  and  river.  The  legislature  gave  15,000/.  to  this  undertaking;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
completed.  'J'he  excavated  part  of  the  canal  is  CO  feet  wide  at  top,  36  feet  at  bottom,  and  is  intencied  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  this  canal  will  be  i)rofitable  to  the 
shareholders  J  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would,  if  finished,  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  trade 
of  Halifax. 

There  are  2  private  banking  companies  at  Halifax.  Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  jence, 
the  same  as  in  England,  and  the  weights  and  measures  are  also  the  same. 

About  100  large  square-rigged  vessels,  and  about  the  same  number  of  large  schooners,  with  several 
smaller  craft,  belong  to  Halifax. 

The  total  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1831,  including  balances  and  arrears,  was  85,018/. ;  the 
expenditure  during  the  same  year,  exclusive  of  that  incurred  on  account  of  the  garrison,  being  94,876/. 

We  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  M'Gregor  the  following  statements  as  to  the  trade  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1832 :  — 


Produce  of  the  Fisheries  exported  in  the  Year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1833. 


160,640  cwt.  dry  fish,  at  10«. 
37,154  barrels  pickkd  fish,  at  15«. 
8,64 1  boxes  smoked  herrings,  at  3s. 
704  tuns  oil,  at  201. 
51,918  seal  skins,  at  Is.  6d. 


Total        127,456  10    0 


Produce  of  Agriculture. 


Barley  and  oats,  3,478  bushels,  at  2j. 

Potatoes  and  turnips,  64,712,  at  \s.  tid.    - 

Oatmeal,  7  barrels,  at  20s. 

Flax-seed,  10  bushels 

Homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine, 

926,  value        -  - 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  85,724  lbs.,  value 
Cranberries,  496  gallons 
Apples,  260  barrels  -  -        - 

Beef  and  pork,  4.34  barrels       -       -       - 

Total 


L. 

s. 

d. 

347 

16 

0 

4,853 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4,630 

0 

0 

4,286 

4 

0 

24 

6 

0 

130 

0 

0 

1,302 

0 

0 

15,583 

8 

0 

Produce  of  the  Mines,  exported. 


Coals,  12,020  chaldrons,  at  25«. 

Ditto,  from  Cape  Breton,  50,677  chaldrons 

Gypsum,  45,508  tons,  at  10*. 

Ditto,  from  Cape  Breton,  628^  tons 

Grindstones,  19,240,  at  50s. 


L.        s.  d. 

15,025    0  0 

38,371  15  0 

22,754     0  0 

318    5  0 

28,860    0  0 


Total       105,329    0    0 


Produce  of  the  Forests. 


Square  timber,  38,191  tons,  at  15s. 

Deals  and  inch  boards,  9,984,000      - 

Lathwood,  228  loads  .  .  . 

Staves,  2,714,000  -  .  -      - 

Shingles,  .3,042,000 

Handspikes,  2,300  -  »  -      - 

Oars,  poles,  &c.,  3,894 

Masts  and  spars,  642 

Hoops,  228,150 

Value  of  timber  shipped  from  Cape  Breton 

Total 


L.  t.  d. 

29,643  5  0 

24,280  0  0 

228  0  0 

3,569  0  0 

2,281  10  0 

115  0  0 

45  0  0 

200  0  0 

114  1  3 

1,972  0  0 


62,447  16    3 


The  balance  of  exports  consists  of  various  articles,  transhipped,  principally  Weet  India  produce,  tea 
from  China,  &c. 

Account  of  Vessels  entered  inwards  in  tlie  Port  of  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  generally,  in  the  Year  end- 
ing 5th  of  January,  1833  ;  and  of  those  cleared  outwards  from  the  same. 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Countries. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

United  Kingdom 

110 

17,454 

2,317 

104 

25,429 

1,174 

Bordeaux        .           -          - 

2 

254 

16 

Oporto 

1 

160 

9 

1 

112 

6      ( 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

379 

22 

Cadiz 

. 

. 

1 

90 

6 

Smyrna 

2 

251 

15 

Memel             -             .         - 

4 

992 

41 

British  West  Indies 

289 

27,023 

1,563 

292 

27,430 

1,724 

Petersburgh 

1 

227 

12 

British  N.  A.  colonies 

1,046 

63,945 

3,784 

1,104 

69,166 

4,048 

Azores  and  Madeira 

2 

187 

12 

4 

350 

19 

Malaga  and  Gibraltar 

7 

834 

46 

2 

237 

13 

Foreign  vessels  from  India 

or  Europe 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

150 

13 

United  States,  British  vessels 

397 

31,443 

1,559 

398 

31,666 

1,598 

Ditto,       foreign  vessels 

77 

7,921 

413 

75 

9,549 

461 

Brazil 

6 

1,381 

98 

10 

1,584 

82 

Mauritius 

1 

187 

10 

Canton             .             .         - 

1 

594 

48 

Africa 

1 

90 

7 

Rio  Janeiro         -          .        - 

1 

151 

8 

Havannah 

Totals 

2 

191 

11 

1,950 

163,385 

9,973 

1,995 

166,047 

9,162 

(See  M'Gregor's  British  America,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  481.  483.  &c. ;  Moorsorn's  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia, 
passim  ;  Papers  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  ^c.) 

HAMS  (Ger.  Schinken  ;  Du.  Hammen ;  Vr.  Jamhons  ;  \i.  Prosciutti  ;  Sp.  Jamones  ; 
Rus.  Okorokii),  the  thighs  of  the  hog  salted  and  dried.  York,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Cum- 
berland, in  England,  and  Dumfries  and  Galloway  in  Scotland,  are  the  counties  most 
famous  for  producing  fine  hams.  Those  of  Ireland  are  comparatively  coarse  and  without 
flavour.  —  (See  Bacon.)  The  hams  of  Portugal,  Westphalia,  and  Virginia,  are  ex- 
quisitely flavoured,  and  are  in  high  estimation.      The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams,  prin 
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cipally  the  latter,  amount  to  about  1,350  cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  is  very  heavy,  being 
no  less  than  28s.  a  cwt. 

HAMBURGH,  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  about  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  32'  51"  N.,  Ion.  9°  58'  37"  E.  Population,  125,000. 
Hamburgh  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation.  The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navi- 
gated by  lighters  as  far  as  Prague,  renders  her  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Advantage,  too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities  that  extend  still  further  her  internal 
navigation  ;  a  water  communication  having  been  established,  by  means  of  the  Spree  and 
of  artificial  cuts  and  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  Vistula ;  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign 

markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed  to  Hamburgh (See  Canals.) 

There  is,  also,  a  communication  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Trave,  and,  consequently, 
with  Lubeck  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet  water  come  up 
to  the  town  at  all  times ;  and  vessels  drawing  1 8  feet  may  come  safely  up  with  the  spring 
tides.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load  from  and  unload  into  lighters  at  Cuxhaven. 
The  trade  of  Hamburgh  embraces  every  article  that  Germany  either  sells  to  or  buys 
from  foreigners.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool  and 
woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks  and  toys, 
Rhenish  wines,  spelter,  &c.  Most  sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  flax,  iron,  pitch  and 
tar,  wax,  &c.,  may  generally  be  bought  as  cheap  at  Hamburgh,  allowing  for  difference  of 
freight,  as  in  the  ports  whence  they  were  originally  brought.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  sugar  ;  coffee,  which  is  the  favourite  article  for  speculative  purchases ;  cotton  wool, 
stuffs,  and  yarn ;  tobacco,  liides,  indigo,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  dye  woods,  tea,  pepper,  &c. 
Being  brought  from  many  different  places,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  quality  in  the  grain 
found  at  Hamburgh  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  inferior.  Some  of  the  barley 
is  very  good,  and  fit  for  malting.  The  oats  are  feed  of  various  qualities.  The  customs 
revenue  is  found  to  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to  from  30,000/.  to  35,000Z.  The 
rate  may,  perhaps  —  (see  post),  be  taken,  on  imports  and  exports,  at  a  rough  average,  at 
5s.  3d.  per  cent.,  which  would  give,  at  a  medium,  12,380,000/.  a  year  for  the  value  of 
the  trade  in  articles  subjected  to  duties ;  and  adding  2,000,000/.  for  the  trade  in  articles 
exempted  from  duties,  we  have  14,380,000/.  as  the  total  annual  value  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  port !  And,  as  the  largest  portion  of  this  immense  trade  is  in  our 
hands,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  a  little  fuller  than  ordinary  in  our  details 
as  to  this  great  emporium. 

Money. —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Hamburgh  in  marcs,  divided  into  16  sols  or  schillings  lubs,  and  the 
schilling  into  12  pfenings  lubs. 

Accounts  are  also  kept,  particularly  in  exchanges,  in  pounds,  schillings,  and  pence  Flemish.  The  pound 
consisting  of  2|  crowns,  3f  thalers,  7|  marcs,  20  schillings  Flemish,  and  240  grotes  Flemish. 

The  monies  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh  are  divided  into  banco  and  current  money.  The  former  con- 
sists of  the  sums  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank  opposite  to  the  names  of  those  who  have  deposited 
specie  or  bullion  in  the  bank.  Banco  is  intrinsically  worth  about  23  per  cent,  more  than  currency,  but 
the  agio  is  constantly  varying.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  see  Banks  (Foreign).) 

Of  the  coins  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh,  the  rixdoUar  banco  and  the  rixdollar  current  are  the  most 
common.  The  weight  of  the  former  is  not  uniform  ;  but  Dr.  Kelly  estimates  it,  at  a  medium,  at  ,S91'6 
Eng.  grains  pure  silver  =  4*.  6§a?.  The  current  rixdoUar  =  3183  grains  =  3s.  8|rf.  very  nearly.  The  Ham- 
burgh gold  ducat  =  9s.  M. 

Taking  themean  value  of  the  rixdollar  banco  at  54§rf.  sterling,  it  follows,  that  II.  sterling  —  13  marcs 
27  schillings  banco,  or  \l.  sterling  =  35s.  \d.  Flemish  banco.  No  fixed  par  of  exchange  can,  however,  be 
established  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  banco.  1/.  sterl.  =  16  marcs 
S  schillings  Hamburgh  currency,  or  1  marc  current  —  WBd.  sterl.  —  {Kelly's  Cambist,  Hamburgh.) 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are, 

2  Loths     =  1  Ounce.    I   14  Pounds       =  1  Lispound.  I  2|  Centners  =  1  Shippound. 
16  Ounces  =  1  Pound.    |     8  Lispounds  =  1  Centner.     | 

100  Hamburgh  pounds  =  1068  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  129'8  lbs.  Troy  =  48-43  kilogrammes  =  98  lbs.  of  Am" 
sterdam.     A  stone  of  flax  Is  20  lbs.     A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  is  10  lbs. 

In  estimating  the  carriage  of  goods,  the  shippound  is  reckoned  at  380  lbs.  i. 

The  measures  for  liquids  are,  * 

2  Oessels      =  1  Quartier.    I    2  Stubgens  -  1  Viertel.  I    6  Ahms  or ")  .„  ,  vii<lpr 

2  Quartiers  -  1  Kanen.        J    4  Viertels    =  1  Eimer.  24  Ankers   J  ~  ^  i'mier. 

2  Kanens     =  1  Stubgen.     |    5  Eimers      =  1  Ahm  or4  Ankers.  | 

The  ahm  is  equal  to  S8j,  and  the  fuder  to  229g,. English  wine  gallons. 

A  fass  of  wine  =  4  oxhoft  =  6  tierces.  The  oxhoft  or  hogshead  is  of  various  dimensions.  1  oxhoft 
French  wine  =  62  to  64  stubgens  ;  an  oxhoft  of  brandy  —  60  stubgens.  A  pipe  of  Spanish  wine  =  96  to 
100  stubgens.  A  tun  of  beer  is  48  stubgens.  A  pipe  of  oil  is  820  lbs.  nett.  Whale  oil  is  sold  per  barrel 
of  6  steckan  =  32  Eng.  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are, 

4  Spints        =  1  Himtems.    I     3  Fass  =  1  Scheffel.  I  2    Wisps  =  1  Last. 

2  Himtems  =  1  Fass  |    10  Scheffels  -  1  Wisp.      |   U  Last      =  1  Stock. 

The  last  =  112  Winchester  quarters.     A  keel  of  coals  yields  from  8  to  9  lasts. 

The  Hamburgh  foot  =  11-289  English  inches.  The  Khineland  foot,  used  by  engineers  and  land 
surveyors,  =  12-36  inches.  The  Brabant  ell,  most  commonly  used  in  the  measurement  of  piece  goods, 
=;  27-.')8.')  inches. 

A  ton  in  the  lading  of  a  ship  is  generally  reckoned  at  40  cubic  feet.  Of  things  that  are  sold  by  number, 
a  gross  thousand  —  1,200 ;  a  gross  hundred  =  120 ;  a  ring  =  240  ;  a  common  or  small  thousand  =  1,000  j 
a  shock  —  60;  a  steigs  =;  20 ;  a  gross  =  12  dozen. 

Imports. — We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  imports,  consumption,  exports,  stocks,  and  prices,  of  someof  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  Hamburgh,  during  each  of  the  10  years  ending  with  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1333. 
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Exports.  —  We  regret  that  no  materials  exist  by  which  it  is  possible  to  give  any  account  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  different  articles  exported  from  Hamburgh.  —  (For  some  particulars  as  to  the  corn  trade 
see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.)  Linens  are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export.  They  are 
generally  sold  by  the  piece  ;  but  there  are  great  differences  in  the  dimensions  of  pieces  of  different  deno- 
minations. The  following  Table  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  the  various  descriptions  of  linen 
usually  met  with  at  Hamburgh,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  different  pieces.  It  also  gives  their 
cost  on  board  in  sterling,  on  1st  of  March,  1833. 


Descriptions. 

Length. 

Width. 

Sold. 

Cost 

on  Board,  in  Sterling. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

£  s.    d. 

Platillas  royales     ... 

35 

1^ 

per  piece. 

0  16    8 

to  1  10  11 

to  2    0    5 

Brown  Silesias 

35 

li 

_ 

0  13    6 

—  0  18    0 

-110 

Britannias 

7 

li 

_ 

0    3  11 

-0    7    7 

—  0    9    5 

Ditto 

7 

^ 

— 

0    8    2 

—  0  12    0 

—  0  15    8 

Dowlas        -            .           .           - 

67i 

ii 

— 

1  12  10 

—  220 

—  2  17  11 

Creas  k  la  Morlaix 

671 

_ 

115    2 

—  2  14    0 

—  3  15    0 

Listados      .... 

43 

1 

— 

1     1    0 

—  17    0 

—  1  16    0 

White  sheetings 

50 

I 

— 

2    3    5 

—  2  14    0 

—  3    2  11 

Plain  lawns       -                -           - 

H 

^ 

— 

0    6    0 

—  0  15    0 

—  110 

Clear,  figured,  and  worked  lawns 

8| 

4 

— 

0    7    7 

—  090 

—  0  12    0 

Arabias            .               -               . 

21| 

— 

0    9    0 

—  0  12    0 

—  0  16    5 

Checks,  No.  2. 

m 

f 

— 

0    5    3 

—  060 

—  067 

Striped  and  checked  books 

43 

-i 

per  3  pieces. 

0  13    6 

—  0  18    0 

—  0  19    6 

Hessia  rolls     - 

55 

f 

per  piece. 

0    8    7 

—  0  12    0 

—  0  16    5 

Linen  for  coarse  bags 

35 

ii 

— 

0    9    0 

—  0  12    0 

-0  13    6 

Osnaburghs     -              -              _ 

■         - 

(■    per  100    1 
(double  ells i 

1  12  10 

—  374 

—  426 

Terklenhurehs         -         - 

- 

-    - 

— 

2  18    5 

—  360 

—  3  12    0 

The  Platillas  and  Britannias  come  principally  from  Silesia;  the  Creas  from  Lusatia,  &c.     Osnaburghs 
are  made  of  flaxen,  and  Tecklenburghs  of  hempen,  yarn.     Linens  are  sold  with  a  discount  of  1  per  cent. 

Shipping.  —  The  ships  arriving  at  Hamburgh  in  the  undermentioned  years  (ending  30th  of  September), 
have  been  as  under  :  — 


From  the 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

East  Indies 

9 

12 

8 

13 

8 

8 

Brazil 

83 

71 

85 

82 

94 

93 

West  Indies      - 

90 

115 

84 

102 

129 

113 

United  States       - 

40 

42 

40 

23 

42 

44 

Mediterranean 

46 

62 

63 

61 

61 

54 

Spain         ... 

21 

15 

20 

20 

24 

20 

Portugal 

30 

18 

16 

28 

16 

13 

France 

62 

86 

61 

65 

47 

107 

Great  Britain 

570 

529 

587 

710 

652 

672 

Netherlands 

346 

342 

395 

375 

290 

387 

Baltic 

Totals        -        - 

281 

292 

338 

443 

385 

385 

1,578 

1,584 

1,697 

1,922 

1,748 

1,896 

Navigation  of  the  Elbe,  Pilotage,  8[C. — The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  encumbered  with  sand  banks  The 
channel  leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vogel  Sands  and  North  Grounds,  and  on  the 
south  by  theSchaarhorn  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island.  On  the  latter  there  are  2  light-houses  and  2  beacons, 
and  on  the  Schaarhorn  is  another  beacon.  The  light-houses  on  Neuwerk  Island  are  about  700  yards 
apart ;  the  most  southerly,  which  is  also  the  most  elevated,  being  in  lat  53°  54  57"  N.,  Ion.  8°  29  40"  E. 
It  is  128  feet  high,  being  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The  channel  is,  in  some  places,  hardly  f  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  outer  red  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  at  its  mouth,  bears  from  Heligoland  S.E. 
by  S.,  distant  nearly  20  miles.  But  the  best  mark  in  entering  the  Elbe  is  the  floating  light,  or  signal  ship, 
moored  2  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  red  buoy,  in  11  fathoms  at  low  water  This  vessel  never  leaves 
her  station,  unless  compelled  by  ice  in  the  winter  season.  By  night  she  exhibits  a  lantern  light,  38  feet 
above  deck,  and  in  foggy  weather  rings  a  bell  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  second  signal  ship  is  .sta- 
tioned 5i  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  first,  at  the  westernmost  point  of  a  sandbank  dividing  tbe  fair  way  of 
the  river.  She  is  rigged  like  a  galliot,  to  distinguish  her  by  day  from  the  first  signal  ship  ;  and  during 
night  she  exhibits  two  lights,  one  18  feet  above  the  other.  I'he  distance  from  the  outer  red  buoy  to 
Cuxhaven  is  about  16  miles  ;  thence  to  Gliickstadt  the  course  is  east,  28  miles  ;  from  the  latter  to  Stade 
the  course  is  south-easterly,  9  miles;  and  then  easterly  to  Hamburgh,  18  miles.  The  channel  through- 
out is  marked  with  black  and  white  buoys,  which  are  numbered  and  specified  in  the  charts.  The  black 
ones  are  to  be  left,  in  passing  up  the  river,  on  the  starboard  or  right  hand  side,  and  the  white  on  the 
larboard  side. 

Every  vessel  coming  from  sea  into  the  Elbe,  and  drawing  4  feet  water,  is  directed  to  take  a  pilot  on  board, 
and  must  pay  pilotage,  though  she  do  not  take  one.  However  well  the  signals,  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys 
may  be  arranged,  an  experienced  pilot  is  very  necessary,  in  case  of  a  fog  in  the  night,  or  of  a  storm.  I'o  take 
in  a  pilot,  a  vessel  must  heave  to  by  the  pilot  galliot,which  lies,  in  good  weather,  near  the  red  buoy,  and  in. 
bad  weather,  N.N.E.  from  Neuwerk,  and  is  known  by  having  at  the  flagstaff"  an  admiral's  flag,  and  a  long 
streamer  flying  at  the  top.  If  the  pilot  boat  have  no  pilot  on  board,  or  if  the  weather  be  so  bad  that  the 
pilot  cannot  leave  her,  she  lowers  her  flag,  and  then  the  vessel  coming  in  must  sail,  with  the  signal  for  a 
pilot  hoisted,  to  Cuxhaven,  and  heave  to  there,  where  she  is  certain  of  getting  one. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port, 
that  none  have  been  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the  river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  shore;  and  in  this  situation  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles  give  way, 
which  rarely  happens.  There  is  a  sort  of  inner  harbour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  runs  into 
the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  Larger  vessels  load  and  unload  from  their 
moorings,  by  means  of  lighters.  These  carry  the  goods  from  and  to  the  warehouses  which  front  the  various 
small  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  carried  from  it  into  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  charges  on  account  of  lighterage  are  extremely  moderate. 
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Port  Cliarges.  —  The  charges  of  a  public  nature  payable  l)y 
Tcssels  entering  the  i>ortof  Hamburgh,  unloading  and  loading, 
are  pilotage  and  lastage.  The  separate  items  of  which  arc 
given  in  the  following  Table. 

Pilotage  a7ul   Lastage — The   Hamburgh   pilots,  generally 


speaking,  take  charge  of  vessels  only  from  the  lied  liuoy  to 
Freyburt^h  or  Glilckstadt,  the  pilotage'for  which  is  regulated  by 
law  of  the  18th  of  February,  1760,  as  follows  :  — 


Vessels  coming  northwards, 
and  colliers 

All  vessels,  smacks,  and  kaven 
drawing  more  than  4  feet 
water,  and  in  ballast 

Vessels  laden  with  salt  or  com, 
wheresoever  they  may  come 
from 

Vessels  which,  besides  salt, 
corn,  or  ballast,  have  one 
third  of  the  cargo  consisting 
of  piece  goods 

Vessels  laden  with  herrings    - 

All  vessels  laden  with  wine, 
oil,  vinegar,  train  oil,  iron, 
lead,  packages,  or  bags,  and 
all  vessels  coming  from  fo- 
reign parts,  whether  laden 
or  not        - 

All  smacks  going  between 
Holland,  Friesland,  and 
Hamburgh  with  piece  goods 

For  each  Foot  Hamburgh 

Measure  which  a  Vessel 

draws.  * 

m 

|I5 

Marks  Currency. 

English 
Money. 

2    0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 
2    0 

4    0 
4    0 

3    0 

3  0 

4  8 

6    0 
3    0 

6    0 
6    0 

t.    d. 
2    4 

2    4 
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4    8 

2    4 

4    8 
4    8 

3.     d. 

3    6 
3    6 
5    3 

7    0 
3    6 

7    0 
7    0 

Half  Pilotage  nnli/.  —  N.B.  In  case  the  Hamburgh  pilots 
enter  a  vessel  only  within  the  first  buoy  beyond  the  Kosshacken, 
Strangfly,  or  Cuxhaven,  half  the  above  mentioned  pilotage  is 
paid.  Also  half  pilotage  must  be  paid  at  all  events,  whether 
the  vessel  has  taken  a  pilot  from  the  pilot  galliot  or  not. 

Pilotage  earned.  —  'I  he  above  pilotage  is  earned  if  vessels  are 


brought  as  far  a&  Fretjhurgh  or  Glilckstadt,  and  when  froin 
stress  of  wind  or  weather,  which  seldom  happens,  the  Ham- 
burgh pilots  take  vessels  to  Wiltenbergh  or  NeumUhlen,  thej 
are  to  pay,  without  distinction  — 

Marcs  currency,     d.   stg. 
To  Wittenbergh  -  1    0       '        14    0 

—  NeumUhlen  -  18  21     0 

Pilotage  all  the  Way.  —For  pilotage  the  whole  way  from  Cux- 
ha>^en  to  Hamburgh,  there  is  no  table  of  rates,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  Hamburgh  pilots  do  not  take  vessels  up  beyond 
Boesc/t. 

From  Boesch  In  Hamburgh Vessels  are  generally  piloted 

from  Boesch  to  Hamburgh  b>  Danish  or  Hanoverian  pilots,  to 
whom  it  is  customary  to  pay  3  marcs. 

Harbour-master's  Charges By  a  Custom  -house  order  of  the 

16th  of  December,  18 IG,  the  Hamburgh  harbour-master  is  not 
entitled  to  fees. 

Lastage  atul  Custom-house  Charges.  —  British  and  other  foreign 
vessels  pay  the  same  as  Hamburgh  vessels.  For  clearing  in  and 
clearing  out,  no  separate  charges  are  made ;  visiting  the  port  is 
considered  as  one  voyage,  and  the  charges  on  vessels  are  paid  as 
follows ;  — 

For  vessels  arrived  with  cargoes  from  the  undermentioned 
places :  viz.  — 


Places, 

For  every 
Commer- 
cial Last. 

Sterling. 

The  East  Indies 

West  Indies,  North  and  South  America 
Portugal,  Spain,and  the  Mediterranean 
The  rest  of  the  Kuropean  ports 
Holland,  East  Friesland,  the  VVeser, 

Eyder,  and  Jutland 
For  vessels  under  20  commercial  lasts  • 

without  distinction 
Vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  bal- 
last, of  upwards  of  20   commercial 
lasts 

Marcs. 
3     0 
2     8 
2     0 
1     8 

0   12 

0     4 

0     8 

L.   t.    d. 
0    3    C 
0    3    5 
0    2    4 
0    19 

0    0  lOi 

0    0    3A 

0    0    7 

For  all  vessels  laden  with  coals,  wood,  or  turf,  no  lastage  is 
paid,  provided  they  do  not  take  return  cargoes. 

Half  Lastage — Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  departing 
with  a  cargo  pay  half  the  above  lastage,  according  to  their 
destination. 

N.B.  —  Exclusive  of  the  above  dues,  which  are  all  remark- 
ably moderate,  vessels  coining  to  the  port  of  Hamburgh  are 
obliged  to  pay  certain  dues  to  Hanover,  called  Stade  or  Bruns- 
hausen  dues.  These  are  rated  according  to  the  number  of  the 
vessel's  masts,  and  are  over  and  above  the  Stade  duties  on  the 
cargo.  —  (For  the  items,  see  Stadb.) 

*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ratio  of  a  last  to  a  ton, 
but  it  may  be  taken  at  about  3  or  2J  to  1.  But  in  Hamburgh 
all  vessels  are  measured  by  the  harbour-master ;  and  it  is  upon 
his  report  that  the  lastage  is  calculated. 


*  Sixteen  feet  English  are  equal  to  17  feet  Hamburgh. 

Tariff.  —  The  customs  duties  at  Hamburgh  are  as  moderate  as  possible,  being  only  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  exports,  and  |  per  cent,  on  imports  ;  but  in  truth  they  are  not  quite  so  much,  being  calculated  in  money 
of  one  value  and  paid  in  money  of  less  value.  The  duty  is,  in  fact,  estimated  in  banco  marcs,  while  it  is 
paid  in  current  marcs,  which  are  more  than  20  per  cent,  under  the  former  ;  so  that  in  reality  the  import 
duty  is  only  about  2-5ths  per  cent.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  li  per  cent.*,  but  the  competition  of  the  Altona 
merchants,  where  there  are  no  duties,  obliged  the  authorities  at  Hamburgh  to  reduce  tliese  duties  to  the 
present  level.  There  is  no  inspection  of  goods  at  the  Custom-house.  1  he  merchant  makes  oath  to  the 
nett  weight  of  the  article,  and  to  its  value  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day,  and  on  this  the  duty  is  assessed. 

The  following  articles  are  free  from  both  import  and  export  duties,  viz.  — 

1.  Linen,  rags,  flax  yarn,  hemp  yarn,  cotton  yarn,  raw  sheep  and  lamb's  wool. 

2.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  malt. 

3.  Unwrought  copper  and  brass,  plates  of  copper,  raw  zinc,  tinned  and  untinned  iron  plates. 

4.  Cash  and  coin,  unwrought  gold  and  silver,  and  scrapings  of  the  precious  metals. 

5.  Pamphlets  and  printed  works. 

Articles  free  from  Import  Duty. 

1.  Timber,  staves,  and  fire  wood  brought  down  the  Elbe  or  in  carriages  into  the  city,  the  latter  with  the 
exception  of  that  coming  from  the  sea. 

2.  Merchandise  coming  by  post,  if  the  goods  for  the  same  individual  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  50  marcs 
banco. 

Articles  free  from  Export  Duty. 

1.  All  articles  manufactured  in  Hamburgh,  and  all  foreign  manufactures  worked  up  in  the  city. 

2.  Small  packages  of  100  lbs.  weight  and  under,  provided  their  value  do  not  exceed  100  marcs  banco. 
N.B. —  An  import  duty  of  4  schillings  current  is  payable  upon  lemons  and  oranges,  for  the  whole  chest 

to  1,000 ;  2  schillings  current  for  the  ^  chest  to  500 ;  and  for  casks  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  duties  are  the  same  whether  the  importation  be  effected  by  Hamburgh  or  by  foreign  ships.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  above  or  customs  duties,  most  articles  of  provision  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  are  subject  to  an  excise  duty. 

Stade  Duties.  — Be&iAes  the  duties  levied  at  Hamburgh,  all  articles  passing  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh, 
whether  for  transit  or  not,  pay  duties  to  Hanover  at  Brunshausen,  near  Stade.  These  duties  are  rated 
according  to  a  tariff,  and  are  computed  from  the  ship's  manifest,  bills  of  lading,  and  cockets,  which  have 
all  to  be  sent  on  shore  for  that  purpose.  On  some  articles,  particularly  those  of  British  manufacture, 
these  duties  are  very  heavy,  being  frequently  much  larger  than  the  Hamburgh  duties!  They  are  par- 
ticularly grievous,  too,  from  heavy  penalties  being  attached  even  to  the  slightest  unintentional  mistakes. 
It  is  really  surprising,  considering  the  source  of  this  nuisance,  that  it  should  not  have  been  abated  long 
ago.  It  might,  at  all  events,  have  been  expected  that  British  ships  and  goods  would  have  been  exempted 
from  such  a  tax.  We  do  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  public  attention  will  be  directed  to  this  crying 
evil.  With  what  face  can  we  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  other  German  states  in  throwin*? 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  when  we  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  similar 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Hanover  ?  —  (For  further  particulars,  see  Stade.) 


♦  It  was  so  stated  by  mistake  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work. 
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Transit  Goods  are  totally  exempted  from  duty.  They  are  such  only  as  arrive  at  Hamburgh  direct,  and 
which  are  neither  sold  nor  exchanged  while  in  the  city.  The  Hberty  of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term  of  3 
months  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  transit  ticket ;  but,  upon  appUcation  being  made  for  a  prolongation 
of  the  term  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  3  months,  it  is  granted  on  payment  of  a  per  cent,  on 
the  banco  value  of  the  goods ;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  term  extended  beyond  6  months.  If  the 
goods  be  not  then  exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinary  duties. 

Warehousing  System.  —This  has  not  been  introduced  at  Hamburgh  ;  nor,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
duties,  is  it  necessary,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  time  during  which  goods  are  allowed  to  be  in  transitu 
might  be  advantageously  extended.  The  warehouse  rent  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  be  about  \^d.  sterling 
per  month,  and  of  a  ton  of  sugar,  about  M. ;  but  there  are  no  fixed  rates. 

Custom-house  Regulations.  — On  passing  Stade,  the  masters  of  vessels  must  send  their  papers,  including 
the  manifest,  bills  of  lading,  and  cockets,  on  shore,  that  the  amount  of  the  Stade  duties  may  be  calculated. 
On  the  vessel's  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  the  broker  reports  her  to  the  Custom-house,  and  gives  his  guarantee 
for  payment  of  the  duties  ;  he  either  delivers  her  papers,  or  undertakes  to  deliver  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  got  from  Stade,  and,  upon  a  receipt  being  produced  for  the  Stade  duties  by  the  Hanoverian  au. 
thorities  at  Hamburgh,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload.  On  clearing,  a  manifest  of  the  outward  cargo, 
together  with  the  consul's  certificate  of  the  regularity  of  the  ship's  papers,  must  be  produced  at  the 
Custom-house  by  the  broker,  who  obtains  in  return  a  clearance  certificate,  authorising  the  vessel  to  go 
to  sea. 

Quarantine  is  enforced,  when  occasion  requires,  at  Hamburgh,  and  is  performed  near  Cuxhaven. 

Credit,  Brokerage,  %c.  —  Almost  all  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money,  with  an  allowance  of  1  per  cent,  for 
discount.  Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  sales  are  made  at  2  or  3  months'  credit,  and  in  such  cases  a 
higher  price  is  obtained  than  for  cash.    Sometimes  sugar  is  sold  to  the  sugar  baker  at  this  credit. 

Brokers  are  positively  forbidden  to  act  as  merchants  or  factors.  They  are  licensed  by  the  Senate,  and 
must  conform  to  the  established  regulations. 

duty,  the  nett  weight  of  all  dye  woods  should  be  stated  in  the 
bills  of  lading. 

Pepper  is  sold  per  lb.  inschill.  banco;  discount,!  percent.; 
good  weight,  .J  per  cent. ;  tare,  if  in  single  bales  of  500  lbs., 
3  lbs.  ;  in  double  bales,  6  lbs. 

Quercitron  bark  is  sold  per  100 lbs.  in  marcs  currency  ;  agio, 
20  per  cent. ;  discount,  2  per  cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per  cent. 
To  determine  the  tare,  the  American  tare  is  reduced  to  Ham- 
burgh weight. 

Rice  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  marcs  banco;  discount,  1  per 
cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per  cent. ;  tare,  real ;  and  super-tare 
for  tierces,  4  lbs. ;  for  J  tierces,  i  lbs. 

Rum  is  sold  per  30  quarts  in  rixdoll.  currency,  agio  un 
certain. 

Sugar,  raw  and  clayed,  is  sold  per  lb.  in  banco  groats,  with 
a  rebate  of  8  2-3ds  per  cent. ;  discount,  1  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times H  per  cent.;  Brazil  or  Havannah  chest,  good  weight, 
I  per  cent. ;  real  tare ;  super-tare,  10  lbs.  for  Brazil,  and  5  lbs. 
for  Havannah  sugar,  per  chest.  Muscovados  in  casks,  good 
weight,  1  per  cent.  ;  tare,  if  the  casks  weigh  upwards  of 
1,000 lbs.,  18  per  cent.;  if  less,  20  per  cent.  Clayed  sugars, 
good  weight,  1  per  cent. ;  tare,  IG  percent.  East  India  sugars, 
in  bags,  good  weight,  ^  per  cent. ;  tare  for  white,  4  to  5  lbs. ; 
for  brown,  6  to  7  lbs. 

Tea,  per  lb.  in  schill.  currency,  agio  uncertain;  discount,  1 
per  cent. ;  good  weight,  J  per  cent.  Tare  of  bohea,  in  chests 
of  400  lbs.,  70  lbs. ;  of  150  to  180  lbs.,  45  lbs.  All  black  tea, 
28  lbs.  tare;  green,  24 lbs.  For  the  regulation  of  the  Stade 
duty,  the  nett  weight  should  likewise  be  mentioned  in  the  bill 
of  lading. 

Tobacco.  —  Leaf  tobacco  is  sold  per  lb.  in  schill.  banco, 
agio  uncertain ;  discount,  \\  per  cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per 
cent. ;  tare  per  cask,  80  lbs.  Brazil  leaf  in  serons ;  tare  5  per 
cent.  In  rolls ;  canister,  in  baskets  of  about  100  lbs. ;  good 
weight,  1  lb.  per  basket ;  tare,  1 4  lbs.  if  the  basket  is  packed  up 
in  linen,  and  121bs.  if  without  linen.  Porto  Rico  rolls,  good 
weight,  1  per  cent. ;  no  tare,  as  the  rolls  are  weighed  by  them- 
selves. Brazil  rolls,  in  serons  of  400  to  600  lbs.,  are  sold  per 
lb.,  in  schillings  banco;  good  weight,  f  per  cent. ;  tare,  8  lbs. 
per  seron.  Tobacco  stems  per  100  lbs.,  in  marcs  currency,  agio 
uncertain;  discount,  I5  per  cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per  cent.; 
tare,  if  in  casks,  real  weight;  if  packed  up  with  cords,  2  to  4 
per  cent,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  rope.  As  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  Stade  duty  for  the  different  sorts  of 
tobacco,  it  is  necessary  that,  on  shipping  leaf  tobacco,  there 
should  be  inserted  in  the  bUl  of  lading,  Lmf  Tobacco,  omitting 
the  weight.  With  tobacco  in  rolls,  only  the  number  of  pack- 
ages containing  roll  tobacco,  and  the  nett  weight,without  men- 
tioning the  nvimber  of  rolls,  should  appear  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Glass  (window)  is  sold  per  chest,  in  marcs  currency,  agio 
uncertain  ;  other  glass  ware  per  piece,  dozen,  or  hundred,  in 
schillings  or  marcs  currency,  with  uncertain  agio ;  discount, 
1  per  cent. 

Hares'  wool  is  sold  per  2  lbs.,  in  marcs  currency  agio  un- 
certain ;  discoimt,  1  per  cent. 

Hare  skins  (German,  grey)  are  sold  per  100  pieces,  in  rixdoll. 
banco.  Russian,  grey,  per  104  pieces,  m  rixdoll.  banco.  White, 
in  marcs  currency,  agio  uncertain;    discount,  1  per  cent. 

Iron  is  sold  per  100  lbs.,  in  schill.  currency,  agio  uncertain 
discount,  1  per  cent. 

Copper  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  schill.  banco ;  discount,  1  per 
cent. 

The  exchange  business  done  at  Hamburgh  is  very  great ;  for 
besides  the  business  of  the  place,  most  of  the  merchants  in  the 
inland  towns  have  their  bills  negotiated  there. 

The  usual  charge  for  commission  is,  on  sales  2  percent,  and  Ipercent.  ior  del  credere,  if  such  guarantee 
be  required ;  on  purchases,  2  per  cent.  Under  particular  agreements,  the  rates  sometimes  vary  considerably 
from  the  above 

Citizenship.  —  Foreigners  cannot  establish  themselves  as  merchants,  or  carry  on  any  business  in  their 
own  names,  at  Hamburgh,  without  becoming  burghers ;  and  to  be  manufacturers,  they  must  also  enter  the 
guild  or  corporation  peculiar  to  the  trade  they  mean  to  follow.  But  to  become  a  burgher  one  has  only  to 
comply  with  certain  forms  and  pay  certain  fees,  which  do  not,  in  all,  exceed  10/.  He  then  becomes,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Hamburgh  subject;  and  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native. 

Banking,  Insurance,  ^c.  —  For  an  account  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  see  Banks  (Foreign).  All  sorts 
of  insurances  are  effected  at  Hamburgh.  A  municipal  regulation  compels  the  insurance  of  all  houses 
within  the  city,  the  rate  varying  according  to  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  amount  of  loss.  Marine  in- 
surance is  principally  effected  by  joint  stock  companies,  of  which  there  are  several ;  their  competition  has 
reduced  the  premiums  to  the  lowest  level,  and  the  business  is  not  understood  to  be  profitable.  The  high 
duties  on  policies  of  insurance  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  insuring  of  a  good  many  English  ships  at  Ham- 


Brokerage  is  paid  wholly  by  the  seller,  and  amounts  to  — 

"  Five  sixths  per  cent,  on  cotton,  cotton  twist,  cocoa,  co- 
chineal, copper,  hides,  indigo,  munufactured  goods,  nankeens, 
sugar,  and  tea*. 

"  One  per  cent,  on  annotto,  camphire,  cinnamon,  carda- 
mons*,  cassia*,  cloves*,  drugs  not  denominated*,  deer  skins, 
dye  woods,  ginger*.  Jalap*,  mace*,  nutmegs*,  pepper,  pi- 
mento, potashes,  Peruvian  bark,  quercitron  bark,  rice*,  salt- 
petre, sarsaparilla*,  shellac*,  tamarinds*,  tobacco  in  leaves* 
and  tobacco  stems*  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whale  oil*,  vanelloes*. 

"  N.B.  —  Tobacco  stems*  of  all  other  origin,  segars,  and 
other  manufactured  tobacco,  pay  2  per  cent. ;  all  other  leaf 
and  roll  tobacco*,  1^  per  cent. 

"  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  wine,  brandy,  rum,  and  arrack, 
if  sold  in  parcels  amounting  to  3,000  marcs  banco  and  upwards. 

"  Two  per  cent,  on  ditto,  for  sales  of  and  under  3,000  marcs 
banco. 

"  In  auction  the  selling  broker  is  entitled  to  1.^  per  cent,  and 
the  purchasing  broker  to  2  per  cent.,  without  regard  to  the 
amount." 

All  articles  marked  (*)  pay  the  brokerage  before-mentioned, 
if  the  quantity  sold  amounts  to  600  marcs  banco,  or  higher  ; 
for  smaller  lots  of  less  than  COO  marcs  banco,  and  down  to  150 
marcs  banco,  the  brokerage  is  paid,  with  the  addition  of  one 
half,  and  under  150  marcs  banco,  the  double  is  allowed.  All 
other  merchandise  pays  1^  per  cent,  at  least  for  sales  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  marcs  banco. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  all  augmentations,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  sold,  are  only  to  be  understood  for  sale 
Ijy  private  contract,  and  not  for  those  by  auction ;  and  even  not 
for  such  private  sales,  where  a  broker  has  made  the  purchase  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods  above  the  said  amount  of  600  marcs 
banco,  and  has  afterwards  divided  it  into  smaller  lots. 

Conditions  of  Sale Imports Coffee  is  sold  per  pound  in 

schill.  banco  ;  discount,  1  per  cent. ;  good  weight  is  i  per  cent. 
Tare  is  as  follows :  viz.  on  casks,  real  weight ;  on  bags  of  130  lbs. 
or  less,  21bs. ;  above  130  lbs.  and  not'above  180  lbs.,  31bs. ; 
above  180  lbs.  and  not  exceeding  200  lbs.,  4  lbs.  On  Mocha 
bales  of  about  300  lbs.,  14  lbs. ;  if  600  lbs.,  30  lbs.  On  Bourbon 
single  bales,  2  lbs. ;  on  double,  4  lbs. 

Cotton  is  sold  per  lb.  in  schill.  banco  ;  discount,  1  per  cent. ; 
good  weight,  1  per  cent. ;  tare  on  bales,West  Indian  and  North 
American,  4  per  cent. ;  on  square  bales,  6  per  cent. ;  on  Bom- 
bay and  Surat  bales,  8  percent. ;  on  Bourbon  bales  and  Ma- 
nilla serons,  6  per  cent.;  on  Caraccas  and  Guiana  small  serons, 
10  per  cent.  For  the  regulation  of  the  Stade  duty,  all  packages 
should  be  called  bags,  and  not  bales,  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

East  India  piece  goods  are  sold  per  piece,  in  marcs  banco  ; 
discount,  1  per  cent.  For  saving  in  the  Stade  duty,  if  more 
than  30  pieces  are  in  a  hale,  the  number  of  pieces  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  but  only  the  number  of 
bales. 

Flour  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  marcs  currency,  uncertain  agio  ; 
discount  1  per  cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per  cent.  ;  tare,  20  lbs. 
per  barrel. 

Fustic  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  marcs  currency  ;  agio,  20  per 
cent. ;  discount,  1  per  cent. ;  good  weight,  1  per  cent. ;  and 
frequently  an  allowance  in  weight  is  made,  if  the  wood  is  not 
very  solid. 

Indigo  is:  sold  per  lb.  in  schill. banco;  discount,  I  percent.  ; 
good  weight,  |  per  cent.  ;  tare,  if  in  serons  upwards  of  120  lbs., 
22  lbs.;  in  ^serons  less  than  120  lbs.,  20  lbs. ;  in  chests,  real 
tare. 

Logwood  is  sold  like  fustic.  —  N.B.    To  avoid  a  high  Stade 
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Bankruptcy.  —  Considering  the  vast  number  of  merchants 
and  trades'ijeople  at  Hamburgh,  bankruptcy  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence.  During  the  3  years  endin;;  with 
1.S51,  the  number  of  declared  bankrupts  and  the  amount  of 
their  debts  were  as  under  :  — 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Number 
of  Bank- 
rupts. 

Amount 
of  Debts. 

Number 
of  Bank- 
rupts. 

Amount 
of  Debts. 

''rupS'-°fI>'--'^ts. 

fi'J 

L. 

109,948 

93 

lis,2r,i 

117       277.615 

burgh.    Life  insurance  is  not  prosecuted  in  Germany  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  some  of  the  English 
companies  have  agents  here,  who  are  said  not  to  be  very  scrupulous. 

consists  of  those  whose  books  show  that  misfortune  alone  has 
occasioned  the  bankruptcy  ;  that  the  party  has  all  along  lived 
within  his  probable  income,  and  can  account  to  his  assignees 
completely  for  all  his  losses.  Whoever  is  adjudged  by  the  court 
to  belong  to  this  class  (which  contains  but  few  in  number),  is 
considered  entirely  free  from  his  debts,  and  is  not  subject  to  be 
called  upon  hereafter.  The  second  and  most  numerous  class, 
contains  those  termed  "  careless  "  bankrupts.  These  are  per- 
sons  who  have  entered  into  speculations  exceeding  their  means, 
who  have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  found  their 
affairs  in  arrear,  who  have  lived  beyond  their  income,  have  not 
kept  their  books  in  good  order,  and  so  forth.  They  are  liable  to 
be  confined  in  prison  for  a  period  of  3  or  6  months ;  and,  provided 
they  have  not  paid  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  may  be  called 
upon  for  payment  of  their  debt  after  6  years  from  their  dis- 
charge. If  a  claim  be  made  by  any  creditor  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  the  bankrupt  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  sum  he  is  able 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  must  swear  that  he  cannot 
pay  any  thing,  or  not  above  a  certain  sum,  without  depriving 
himself  and  liis  family  of  necessaries.  K very  5  years  the  claim 
may  be  repeated.  All  careless  bankrupts  are  disabled  from 
holding  offices  of  honour.  The  third  class  contains  the  "  fraud- 
ulent" bankrujpts,  who  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  frauds,  for  a  limited  period  or  even  for 
life,  besides  being  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  what- 
ever. Should  a  bankrupt  abscond,  he  is  called  upon  by  public 
advertisement  to  appear  by  a  certain  day,  in  default  of  which 
he  is  adjudged  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  his  name  is  posted 
up  on  a  black  board  on  the  Exchange. 

Repair  of  Ships,  Sea  Stores,  S^c.  —  Materials  and  labour  being  clieap,  Hamburgh  may  be  regarded,  in  so 
far  as  respects  expense,  as  a  favourable  place  lor  careening  and  repairing  ships  ;  but,  having  no  docks,  these 
operations  are  inconveniently  performed.  All  articles  of  provision  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

An  Account  of  the  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Ships'  Provision  at  Hamburgh  in  1831,  stated  in 
Imperial  Weights  and  Measures,  and  in  Sterling  Money. 


But  this  account  does  not  include  the  failures  settled  by  pri- 
vate compromise,  and  of  which  no  public  notice  is  taken.  The 
increase  in  1831  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  failure, 
f(r  111,000^,  of  a  company  which  had  lent  their  money  im- 
I'rovidently  on  houses,  &c.  Much  of  the  business  transacted 
at  Hamburgh  being  on  commission  and  for  account  of  houses 
abroad,  the  failure  of  foreign  merchants  is  a  prevalent  source 
(jt  bankruptcy.  Another  source  of  bankruptcy  is  losses  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  on  s])eculation,  and  occasionally 
losses  inthe  funds,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  gambling  goes  on 
liere.  Kxpensive  living  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  a  source  of 
bankruptcy  here  as  in  London  and  other  places- 

The  law  of  Hamburgh  makes  3  classes  of  bankrupts  ;  —  the 
unfortunate,  the  careless,  and  the  fraudulent.    The  first  class 


January 

AprU 

July 

October 

December 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Butter 

(equal  to 

CorkThirds) 

Ship  Bread. 

Seconds 
Flour. 

C^t^ 

Peas. 

Jamaica 
Rum. 

Per  Barrel 

of  200  lbs. 

Nett. 

Per  Barrel 

of  220  lbs. 

Nett. 

Per  Cwt. 

Per  Bag  of 

112  lbs. 
Nett. 

Per  Barrel 

of  196  lbs. 
Nett. 

Per  lb. 

Per 

Imperial 
Quarter. 

Per 
Imperial 
Gallon. 

3.    d.         S.  d. 

48  OtoSO  0 

56  0  —  58  0 

57  0—64  0 
none. 

59  0  _  60  0 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
45  0  to    0  0 
48  0  —  50  0 
45  0  —  48  0 
42  0-45  6 
42  0-45  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

61  0  to  70  0 

62  0  —  69  0 
45  0  —  56  0 
50  0—74  0 
54  0-68  0 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
13  6  to  14  (i 
15  0—  17  0 
13  0-  14  0 
12  0—    0  0 
11  6—12  0 

s.  d.      s.  d. 
27  0to28  0 
30  0  —  32  0 
24  0  —  27  0 
23  0—    0  0 
^3  0  -    0  0 

4    to  4i 

S.  d.      S.  d.  s.    d.      s.  d. 
34  0  to  37  0  3     1  to  3    7 
31  0—33  6  3    2  —  4     1 
27  0  —  29  0  2     9  —  3  10 
29  0-33  6  2    6-3    41 
29  0-34  0  2    3-3    3; 

Fuel.-Coals.    19 

Do.            23 

Fresh  beef,  25*.  6rf 

Fresh  pork,  is.  2d. 

marcs  current,  or  about  22j.  &d.  per  ton,  British  weight,  in  large  quantities.                                                 ' 
marcs  current,  or  about  27*.  6c/.  per  ton,  British  weight,  in  small  quantities,  free  on  board. 
.  to  30*.  per  cwt. 
to  5*.  Irf.  per  14  lbs. 

N.B.  — The  prices  include  the  cost  of  the  packages  of  all  the  articles,  excepting  cheese  and  peas.  In 
September  and  October  no  pork  was  to  be  had  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Freights.— The  different  ship  agents  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  have  published  a  Table  of 
freights ;  but  as  they  are,  notwithstanding,  materially  influenced  by  the  demand  at  the  time,  the  season,  &c., 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  it. 

General  Remarks.  —  The  trade  of  Hamburgh  is,  in  a  great  measure,  passive ;  that  is, 
it  depends  more  on  the  varying  wants  and  policy  of  others  than  on  its  own.  There  is 
nothing  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  to  the  prosperity  of 
Hamburgh,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  countries  through  which  it  flows.  This,  too,  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  consequence  as  respects  our  interests ;  for  the  Elbe  is  the  grand 
inlet  by  which  British  manufactures  find  their  way  into  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  European  countries.  The  principle  that  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
the  Weser,  &c.  should  be  quite  free  along  their  whole  course,  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  But  no  general  tariff  of  duties  being  then  established, 
this  declaration  has  hitherto  had  no  practical  effect.  Prussia,  who  is  endeavouring 
to  bolster  up  a  system  of  home  manufactures,  has  laid  heavy  transit  duties  on  articles 
passing  by  the  Elbe,  and  has  prevailed  on  Anhalt,  and  some  of  the  smaller  states,  to  follow 
her  example.  These  duties  amount,  on  some  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  British  woollen  goods, 
to  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  are,  even  when  lightest,  a  great  obstacle  to 
trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  just  sense  of  their  own  real  interests  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  open  the  eyes  of  the  German  governments  to  the  impolicy  of  such  proceedings. 
It  is  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  interest  of  Saxony,  Austria,  and  England,  that  these 
duties  should  be  abolished ;  and  their  influence  in  the  diet,  if  properly  exerted,  might 
countervail  that  of  Prussia.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Stade  duties  are  kept  up,  it  would 
be  folly  to  imagine  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  our  remonstrances  against  the 
Prussian  duties.  If  we  cannot  prevail  on  Planover  to  emancipate  our  commerce  from 
oppressive  restrictions  and  burdens,  we  need  hardly  expect  to  succeed  with  any  other 
power.  Were  the  Stade  duties  and  those  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Elbe  wholly  abolished, 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  a  dozen  years,  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  would  be  nearly 
doubled ;  an  increase  which,  however  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  far  more  advan 
tageous  to  the  extensive  countries  of  which  she  is  the  grand  emporium. 
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In  compiling  this  article  we  have  made  use  of  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  pp.  412 — 439. ;  Rordansz's 
European  Commerce,  pp  302 — 320. ;  the Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  {Ency.  Methodique),  tome  i.  pp.  44—53. ; 
and  of  the  Circulars  of  Berenberg,  Gossler  and  Co.,  Anderson,  Hober,  and  Co.,  and  other  eminent  mer- 
chants. We  have  also  been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Consul  Canning's  Answers  to  the  Circular  Queries. 
That  functionary  has  replied  to  the  various  questions  submitted  to  him  in  a  way  that  does  equal  credit  to 
his  industry  and  intelligence.  From  the  circumstance  of  no  official  returns  being  published  or  obtainable 
at  Hamburgh,  the  returns  of  imports  given  above  must  not  be  regarded  as  quite  accurate,  though  the 
errors  they  involve  connot  be  material     They  are  principally  taken  from  Berenberg  and  Co.'s  Circular. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE,  an  association  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  &c.,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  for  their  mutual 
safety  and  defence.  This  confederacy,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  modern 
Europe,  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and 
good  government  into  the  North.  The  extension  and  protection  of  commerce  was,  how- 
ever, its  main  object ;  and  hence  a  short  account  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  misplaced  in  a 
work  of  this  description. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  —  Hamburgh,  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth,  and  Lubeck,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  the  earliest 
members  of  the  League.  The  distance  between  them  not  being  very  considerable,  and 
being  alike  interested  in  the  repression  of  those  disorders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  they  early  formed  an  intimate  political  union,  partly  in  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  safe  intercourse  by  land  with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  navigation 
from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates,  with  which  every  sea  was  at  that  time  infested.  There 
is  no  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period  when  this  alliance  was  consummated ;  some 
ascribe  its  origin  to  the  year  1169,  others  to  the  year  1200,  and  others  to  the  year  1241. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  would  grow  up  by  slow  degrees,  and  be 
perfected  according  as  the  advantage  derivable  from  it  became  more  obvious.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  hansa,  signi- 
fying an  association  or  confederacy. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  the  earliest  writer  who 
has  given  any  information  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries  lying  round 
the  Baltic.  And  from  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  describing  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  it  is  evident  they  had  been  very  little  frequented  and  not 
at  all  known  in  his  time.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  North  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  countries  which 
stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  Russia,  and  which  had  been 
occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  of  Sclavonic  origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
being  exterminated,  their  place  was  filled  by  German  colonists,  who  founded  the  towns 
of  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  &c.  Prussia  and  Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated 
by  the  Christian  princes  and  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  So  that,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  foundations  of  civilisation  and  the  arts  were  laid  in  countries 
whose  barbarism  had  ever  remained  impervious  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  cities  that  were  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  interior 
of  the  countries  bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  joined  the  Hanseatic  confederation.  They 
were  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities  produced  in 
more  civilised  countries,  and  they  looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  progress  of  the  League  was  in  conse- 
quence singularly  rapid.  Previously  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  embraced 
every  considerable  city  in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from  Livonia  to  Holland, 
and  was  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 

The  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power  and  splendour  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  then  comprised  from  60  to  80  cities, 
which  were  distributed  into  4  classes  or  circles.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  the  first 
circle,  and  had  under  it  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Wismar,  &c.  Cologne  was  at 
the  head  of  the  second  circle,  with  29  towns  under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the 
head  of  the  third  circle,  consisting  of  13  towns.  Dantzic  was  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  in  its  vicinity,  besides  several  that  were  more 
remote.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  League  was  vested  in  the  deputies  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  assembled  in  congress.  In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures ;  decided 
upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to  the  common  fund  ;  and  upon  the 
questions  that  arose  between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as  those  that 
frequently  arose  between  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  place  for  the 
meeting  of  congress  was  not  fixed,  but  it  was  most  frequently  held  at  Lubeck,  which 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  League,  and  there  its  archives  were  kept.  Some- 
times, however,  congresses  were  held  at  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  and  other  towns.  They 
met  once  every  3  years,  or  oftener  if  occasion  required.  The  letters  of  convocation 
specified  the  principal  subjects  which  would  most  probably  be  brought  under  discussion. 
Any  one  might  be  chosen  for  a  deputy ;  and  the  congress  consisted  not  of  merchant 
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only,  but  also  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  &c.  When  the  deliberations  were  con- 
cluded, the  decrees  were  formally  communicated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the 
head  of  each  circle,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  communicated  to  those  below 
them  ;  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 
One  of  the  burgomasters  of  Lubeck  presided  at  the  meetings  of  congress;  and  during 
the  recess  the  magistrates  of  that  city  had  the  sole,  or  at  all  events  the  principal,  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  that  were  denominated  con- 
federated cities,  or  allies.  The  latter  neither  contributed  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
League,  nor  sent  deputies  to  congress ;  even  the  members  were  not  all  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  privileges :  and  the  internal  commotions  by  which  it  was  frequently 
agitated,  partly  originating  in  this  cause,  and  partly  in  the  discordant  interests  and  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  the  dififerent  cities,  materially  impaired  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy. But  in  despite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  League  succeeded  for  a  lengthened 
period,  not  only  in  controlling  its  own  refractory  members,  but  in  making  itself  respected 
and  dreaded  by  others.  It  produced  able  generals  and  admirals,  skilful  politicians,  and 
some  of  the  most  enterprising,  successful,  and  wealthy  merchants  of  modern  times. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  was  increased  and  consolidated,  they  became 
more  ambitious.  Instead  of  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  mere  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  their  own  protection,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  the  North,  and  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  dominion  over  the  Baltic  that  the  Vene- 
tians exercised  over  the  Adriatic.  For  this  purpose  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly 
in  return  for  loans  of  money,  and  partly  by  force,  various  privileges  and  immunities 
from  the  northern  sovereigns,  which  secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Poland,  Russia,  &c.  They  exclusively 
carried  on  the  herring  fishery  of  the  Sound,  at  the  same  time  that  they  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  Baltic.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  immunities  they  enjoyed  were  mostly  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  their  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarism  that  then  pievailcd ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  attempts  at  monopoly,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  North  was  prodigiously  accelerated  by  the  influence  and 
ascendancy  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  They  repressed  piracy  by  sea  and  robbery  by  land, 
which  must  have  broken  out  again  had  their  power  been  overthrown  before  civilisation 
was  fully  established ;  they  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  the  princi])les,  and  set  before 
them  the  example,  of  good  government  and  subordination ;  they  introduced  amongst 
them  conveniences  and  enjoyments  unknown  by  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  ;  they  did  for  the  people  round  the 
Baltic,  what  the  Phoenicians  had  done  in  remoter  ages  for  those  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  deserve,  equally  with  them,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

"  In  order,"  as  has  been  justly  observed,  "  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  rendering 
the  Baltic  a  large  field  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  it 
was  necessary  to  instruct  men,  still  barbarous,  in  the  rudiments  of  industry,  and  to 
familiarise  them  in  the  principles  of  civilisation.  These  great  principles  were  laid  by 
the  confederation,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Baltic  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  had,  by  its  means,  become  frequented  routes  of  communication  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  The  people  of  the  former  were  enabled  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  industry.  The  foi-ests  of  Sweden,  Poland,  &c. 
gave  place  to  corn,  hemp,  and  flax ;  the  mines  were  wrought,  and  in  return  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  South  were  imported.  Towns  and  villages  were  erected  in 
Scandinavia,  where  huts  only  were  before  seen  :  the  skins  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were 
exchanged  for  woollens,  linens,  and  silks :  learning  was  introduced ;  and  printing  was 
hardly  invented  before  it  was  practised  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c."  —  (Catteau,  Tableau 
de  la  Mej-  Baltique,  torn.  ii.   p.  175.) 

The  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Hanse  towns.  They  regarded,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  pretty 
good  reason,  the  privileges  acquired  by  the  League,  in  their  kingdoms,  as  so  many 
usurpations.  But  their  efforts  to  abolish  these  privileges  served,  for  more  than  2 
centuries,  only  to  augment  and  extend  them. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  League  there  was  union,  subordination,  and  money ;  whereas 
the  half-savage  Scandinavian  monarchies  were  full  of  divisions,  factions,  and  troubles ; 
revolution  was  immediately  followed  by  revolution,  and  feudal  anarchy  was  at  its  height. 
There  was  another  circumstance,  not  less  important,  in  favour  of  the  Hanseatic  cities. 
The  popular  governments  established  amongst  them  possessed  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  able  to  direct  the  public  energies  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
The  astonishing  prosperity  of  the  confederated  cities  was  not  wholly  the  effect  of  com- 
merce.     To  the  undisciplined  armies  of  the  princes  of  the  North  —  armies  composed  of 
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vassals  without  attachment  to  their  lords  —  the  cities  opposed,  besides  the  inferior  nobles, 
whose  services  they  liberally  rewarded,  citizens  accustomed  to  danger,  and  resolved  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  property.  Their  military  operations  were  combined  and 
directed  by  a  council  composed  of  men  of  tried  talents  and  experience,  devoted  to  their 
country,  responsible  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  enjoying  their  confidence.  It  was 
chiefly,  however,  on  their  marine  forces  that  the  cities  depended.  They  employed  their 
ships  indifferently  in  war  or  commerce,  so  that  their  naval  armaments  were  fitted  out 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Exclusive,  too,  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  looked  upon  as  impregnable  ;  and  as  their 
commerce  supplied  them  abundantly  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  it  need  not  excite  our 
astonishment  that  Lubeck  alone  was  able  to  carry  on  wars  with  the  surrounding 
monarchs,  and  to  terminate  them  with  honour  and  advantage ;  and  still  less  that  the 
League  should  long  have  enjoyed  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  North."  —  (^VArt  de 
verifier  les  Dates,  3™^  partie,  tom.  viii.   p.  204. ) 

The  extirpation  of  piracy  was  one  of  the  objects  which  had  originally  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  League,  and  which  it  never  ceased  to  prosecute.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  barbarism  then  so  universally  prevalent,  and  the  countenance  openly  given  by  many 
princes  and  nobles  to  those  engaged  in  this  infamous  profession,  it  was  not  possible 
wholly  to  root  it  out.  But  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  League  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
though  not  entirely  successful,  served  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  comparatively  secure,  and  were  of  signal  advantage  to  commerce.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  mode  in  v/hich  the  power  of  the  confederacy  was  directly  employed  to  promote 
the  common  interests  of  mankind.  Their  exertions  to  protect  shipwrecked  mariners 
from  the  atrocities  to  which  they  had  been  subject,  and  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
shipwrecked  property  to  its  legitimate  owners*,  though,  most  probably,  like  their 
exertions  to  repress  piracy,  a  consequence  of  selfish  considerations,  were  in  no  ordinary 
degree  meritorious ;  and  contributed  not  less  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  than  to 
tlie  security  of  navigation. 

Factories  belonging  to  the  League.  —  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial 
transactions,  the  League  established  various  factories  in  foreign  countries ;  the  principal 
of  which  were  at  Novogorod  in  Russia,  London,  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Bergen  in  Norway. 

Novogorod,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volkof  with  the  Imler  Lake,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned  emporium  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  obtained  considerable  privi- 
leges that  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperity.  Their  sovereigns  were  at 
first  subordinate  to  the  grand  dukes  or  czars  of  Russia ;  but  as  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory  increased  in  population  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an  almost 
absolute  independency.  The  power  of  these  sovereigns  over  their  subjects  seems,  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  been  exceedingly  limited ;  and,  in  effect,  Novogorod  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  as  a  republic  under  the  jutisdiction  of  an  elective  magistrate,  than  as  a 
state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary  monarchs,  possessed  of  extensive  prerogatives. 
During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Novogorod  formed  the  grand 
entrepot  between  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  Its  fairs 
were  frequented  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  countries, 
as  well  as  by  numbers  of  merchants  from  the  Hanse  towns,  who  engrossed  the  greater 
part  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  who  furnished  its  markets  with  the  manufactures  and 
products  of  distant  countries.  Novogorod  is  said  to  have  contained,  during  its  most 
flourishing  period,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upwards  of  400,000 
souls.  This,  however,  is  most  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  its  dominions  were  then 
very  extensive ;  and  its  wealth  and  power  seemed  so  great  and  well  established,  and  the 
city  itself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and 
great  Novogorod?  Quis  contra  Decs  et  magnam  Novogordiam? — (Coxe's  Travels  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. ) 

But  its  power  and  prosperity  were  far  from  being  so  firmly  established  as  its  eulogists, 
and  those  who  had  only  visited  its  fairs,  appear  to  have  supposed.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  czar  of  Russia,  having  secured  his  dominions 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  extended  his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  principalities,  asserted  his  right  to  the  principality  of  Novogorod,  and 
supported  his  pretensions  by  a  formidable  army.  Had  the  inhabitants  been  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  unanimity  and  patriotism,  they  might  have  defied  his  efforts ;  but  their 
dissensions  facilitated  their  conquest,  and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey.  Having  entered 
the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  Ivan  received  from  the  citizens  the  charter  of  their 

*  A  series  of  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  frequenting  the  port  of  Wisbj^ 
one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  League,  in  1287,  providing  for  the  restoration  of  shipwrecked 
property  to  its  original  owners,  and  threatening  to  eject  from  the  "  consodalitate  mercatorum,"  any  city 
that  did  not  act  conformably  to  the  regulations  laid  down. 
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liberties,  which  tliey  either  wanted  courage  or  inclination  to  defend,  and  carried  off  an 
enormous  bell  to  Moscow,  that  has  been  long  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
veneration  as  the  palladium  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  the  despotism  to  which 
Novogorod  was  subject,  during  the  reigns  of  Ivan  and  his  successors,  it  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  to  be  the  largest  as  well  as  most  commercial  city  in  the  Russian 
empire.  The  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  passed  through  Novogorod  in  1554, 
in  his  way  from  the  court  of  t)ie  czar,  says,  that  "  next  unto  Moscow,  the  city  of 
Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  of  Russia ;  for  although  it  be  in  majestic  inferior  to 
it,  yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart  town  of  all 
Muscovy;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is  not  there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  com- 
modiousness  of  the  river  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  whereby  it  is  well  frequented 
by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself." 

But  the  scourge  of  the  destroyer  soon  after  fell  on  this  celebrated  city.  Ivan  IV., 
having  discovered,  in  1570,  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  relative  to  a  surrender  of  the  city  into  his  hands,  punished 
them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  The  slaughter  by  which  the  bloodthirsty  bar- 
barian sought  to  satisfy  his  revenge  was  alike  extensive  and  undiscriminating.  The 
crime  of  a  few  citizens  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  massacre  of  25,000  or  30,000. 
Novogorod  never  recovered  from  this  dreadful  blow.  It  still,  however,  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  until  the  foundation  of  Petersburgh,  which  immediately 
became  the  seat  of  that  commerce  that  had  formerly  centred  at  Novogorod.  The  de- 
gradation of  this  ill-fated  city  is  now  complete.  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
witli  a  population  of  about  7,000  or  8,000 ;  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  history  and 
antiquities. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or  Plansards,  as  they  were  then  commonly 
termed,  were  established  in  London  at  a  very  early  period,  and  their  factory  here  was 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various  privileges  and  im- 
munities ;  they  were  permitted  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations  ; 
tlie  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their  care; 
and  the  duties  on  various  sorts  of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  reduced 
in  their  favour.  These  privileges  necessarily  excited  the  ill-will  and  animosity  of  the 
English  merchants.  The  Hansards  were  every  now  and  then  accused  of  acting  with 
bad  faith ;  of  introducing  commodities  as  their  own  that  were  really  the  produce  of 
others,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  evade  the  duties  with  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
charged;  of  capriciously  extending  the  list  of  towns  belonging  to  the  association;  and 
obstructing  the  commerce  of  the  English  in  the  Baltic.  Efforts  were  continually 
making  to  bring  these  disputes  to  a  termination  ;  but  as  they  really  grew  out  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  and  claimed  by  the  Hansards,  this  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  latter  were  exposed  to  many  indignities ;  and  their  factory,  which  was  situated  in 
Thames  Street,  was  not  unfrequently  attacked.  The  League  exerted  themselves  vigor- 
ously in  defence  of  their  privileges ;  and  having  declared  war  against  England,  they 
succeeded  in  excluding  our  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  and  acted  with  such  energy,  that 
Edward  IV.  was  glad  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  on  terms  which  were 
any  thing  but  honourable  to  the  English.  In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  negotiated  in 
1474,  the  privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king 
assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  property,  a  large  space  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon 
it,  in  Thames  Sti-eet,  denominated  the  Steel  Yard,  whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have 
been  commonly  denominated  the  Association  of  the  Steel  Yard ;  the  property  of  their 
establishments  at  Boston  and  Lynn  was  also  secured  to  them  ;  the  king  engaged  to  allow 
no  stranger  to  participate  in  their  privileges ;  one  of  the  articles  bore  that  the  Hanse 
merchants  should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  judges  of  the  English  Admiralty  Court, 
but  that  a  particular  tribunal  should  be  formed  for  the  easy  and  speedy  settlement  of  all 
disputes  that  might  arise  between  them  and  the  English ;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  the  particular  privileges  awarded  to  the  Hanse  merchants  should  be  published  as 
often  as  the  latter  judged  proper,  in  all  the  sea-port  towns  of  England,  and  such 
Englishmen  as  infringed  upon  them  should  be  punished.  In  return  for  these  con- 
cessions, the  English  acquired  the  liberty  of  freely  trading  in  the  Baltic,  and  especially 
in  the  port  of  Dantzic  and  in  Prussia.  In  1498,  all  direct  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands being  suspended,  the  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose 
commerce  was  in  consequence  very  greatly  extended.  But,  according  as  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise  awakened  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade  came  to  be  better  known,  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse 
merchants  became  more  and  more  obnoxious.  They  were  in  consequence  considerably 
modified  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
abolished  in  1597.  — {Anderson^s  Hist.   Com.    Anno  1474,  8fc.) 

The  different  individuals  belonging  to  the  factory  in  I^ondon,  as  well  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  factories  of  the  League,  lived  together  at  a  common  table,  and 
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were  enjoined  to  observe  the  strictest  celibacy.  The  direction  of  the  factory  in  London 
was  intrusted  to  an  alderman,  2  assessors,  and  9  councillors.  The  latter  were  sent 
by  the  cities  forming  the  different  classes  into  which  the  League  was  divided.  The 
business  of  these  functionaries  was  to  devise  means  for  extending  and  securing  the 
privileges  and  commerce  of  the  association;  to  watch  over  the  operations  of  the 
merchants  ;  and  to  adjust  any  disputes  that  might  arise  amongst  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  or  between  them  and  the  English.  The  league  endeavoured  at  all  times 
to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  employment  of  their  own  ships.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  they  went  so  far,  in  1447,  as  to  forbid  the  importation  of  English  merchan- 
dise into  the  confederated  cities,  except  by  their  own  vessels.  But  a  regulation  of  this 
sort  could  not  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  was  enforced  or  modified  according  as 
circumstances  were  favourable  or  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  League.  Its  very 
existence  was,  however,  an  insult  to  the  English  nation ;  and  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  occasional  attempts  to  act  upon  it,  contributed  materially  to  the  subversion  of  the 
privileges  the  Hanseatic  merchants  had  acquired  amongst  us. 

By  means  of  their  factory  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  either 
granted  to  or  usurped  by  them,  the  League  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  the  mono- 
poly of  the  commerce  of  Norway. 

But  the  principal  factory  of  the  League  was  at  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges 
became,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  the 
centre  of  the  most  extensive  trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Italy.  The  art  of  navi- 
gation In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage  from 
Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again  could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  season ;  and 
hence,  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  convenience,  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic  merchants 
determined  on  establishing  a  magazine  or  store-house  of  their  respective  products  in 
some  intermediate  situation.  Bruges  was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose ;  a  distinction 
which  it  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  to  the  conveniency  of  its 
situation.  In  consequence  of  this  preference,  Bruges  speedily  rose  to  the  very  highest 
rank  among  commercial  cities,  and  became  a  place  of  vast  wealth.  It  was  at  once  a 
staple  for  English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  timber,  hemp,  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  corn,  fish,  ashes,  &c.  of  the  North ;  and 
for  the  spices  and  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  their  domestic  manufactures  imported 
by  the  Italian  merchants.  The  fairs  of  Bruges  were  the  best  frequented  of  any  in 
Europe.  Ludovico  Guicciardini  mentions,  in  his  Description  of  the  Low  Countries, 
that,  in  the  year  1318,  no  fewer  than  5  Venetian  galleases,  vessels  of  very  considerable 
burden,  arrived  in  Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  The  Han- 
seatic merchants  were  the  principal  purchasers  of  Indian  commodities ;  they  disposed  of 
them  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  vivifying  effects  of  this  commerce  were  every  where  felt ;  the  regular 
intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them 
sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  industry. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  Manufactures  of  wool 
and  flax  had  been  established  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  markets,  and  the  great  additional  vent  that  was  thus 
opened  for  their  manufactures,  made  them  be  carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  success  that 
had  been  hitherto  unknown.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  free  spirit  of 
their  institutions,  and  the  moderation  of  the  government,  so  greatly  promoted  every 
elegant  and  useful  art,  that  the  Netherlands  early  became  the  most  civilised,  best  cul- 
tivated, richest,  and  most  populous  country  of  Europe. 

Decline  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  —  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
power  of  the  confederacy,  though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  decline.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to  the  progress  of  that 
improvement  it  had  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  League 
resulted  as  much  from  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  barbarism  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  as  from  the  good  government  and  order  that  distinguished 
the  towns.  But  a  distinction  of  this  sort  could  not  be  permanent.  The  civilisation 
which  had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities,  gradually  spread  from  them,  as  from  so 
many  centres,  over  the  contiguous  country.  Feudal  anarchy  was  every  where  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  subordination ;  arts  and  industry  were  diffused  and  cultivated ; 
and  the  authority  of  government  was  at  length  firmly  established.  This  change  not 
only  rendered  the  princes,  over  whom  the  League  had  so  frequently  triumphed,  superior 
to  it  in  power  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  amongst  which  the  confederated 
cities  were  scattered,  having  learned  to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  advantages  derivable 
from  commerce  and  navigation,  could  not  brook  the  superiority  of  the  association,  or 
bear  to  see  its  members  in  possession  of  immunities  of  which  they  were  deprived  :  and 
in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  which  must  speedily  have  occasioned  the  dissolution 
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of  the  League,  the  Interests  of  the  different  cities  of  which  it  consisted  became  daily 
•nore  and  more  opposed  to  each  other.  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  towns  in 
their  vicinity,  were  latterly  the  only  ones  that  had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.  The 
cities  in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it,  chiefly  because  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia 
did  the  same,  because,  had  they  not  belonged  to  it,  they  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
all  intercourse  with  strangers.  When,  however,  the  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  became 
suflficiently  powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  by  force  of  arms,  they  immediately  seceded  from  the  League ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  ships  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  &c.  begun  to  trade  directly  with  the  Polish 
and  Prussian  Hanse  towns,  than  these  nations  also  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  it.  The  fall  of  this  great  confederacy  v/as  really,  therefore,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  improved  state  of  society,  and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  most  serviceable  so  long  as  those  for 
whom  its  merchants  acted  as  factors  and  carriers  were  too  barbarous,  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  matters,  or  destitute  of  the  necessary  capital  and  skill,  to  act  in  these 
capacities  for  themselves.  When  they  were  in  a  situation  to  do  this,  the  functions  of 
the  Hanseatic  merchants  ceased  as  a  matter  of  course ;  their  confederacy  fell  to  pieces ; 
and  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen 
were  all  that  continued  +o  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  League.  Even  to  this  day 
they  preserve  the  shadow  of  its  power ;  being  acknowledged  in  the  act  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Germanic  confederation,  signed  at  Vienna,  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  as 
free  Hanseatic  cities.  —  ( From  an  article  in  No.  1 3.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviewt 
contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.) 

HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  or  PORT,  a  piece  of  water  communicating  with  the  sea, 
or  with  a  navigable  river  or  lake,  having  depth  sufficient  to  float  ships  of  considerable 
burden,  where  there  is  convenient  anchorage,  and  where  ships  may  lie,  load,  and  unload, 
screened  from  the  winds,  and  without  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

Qualities  of  a  good  Harbour.  —  There  is  every  variety  in  the  form  and  quality  of 
harbours.  They  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  but,  however  formed,  a  good  harbour 
should  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the  largest  ships  at  all  times  of  the  tide ; 
it  should  be  easy  of  access,  without  having  too  wide  an  entrance ;  the  bottom  should  be 
clean  and  good  ;  and  ships  should  be  able  to  lie  close  alongside  quays  or  piers,  that  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters  may  be 
avoided.  Ships  lying  in  a  harbour  that  is  land-locked,  and  surrounded  by  high  grounds 
or  buildings,  are,  at  once,  without  the  reach  of  storms,  tides,  and  currents ;  and  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  easily  protected  from  hostile  attacks.  Bar  harbours  are  those  that  have 
bars  or  banks  at  their  entrances,  and  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
large  ships  except  at  high  water.  These  are  most  commonly  river  harbours ;  the  sand 
and  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  driven  back  by  the  waves,  naturally  forming 
a  bar  or  bank  at  their  mouths. 

Best  British  Harbours.  —  Good  harbours  are  of  essential  importance  to  a  maritime 

nation ;  and  immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  all  countries  ambitious  of  naval  or 

;   commercial  greatness  in  their  improvement  and  formation.    Portsmouth,  Milford  Haven, 

and  the  Cove  of  Cork  are  the  finest  harbours  in  the  British  islands,  being  surpassed  by 

i  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.      Of  these,  Portsmouth  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence. 

i  This  admirable  harbour  is  about  as  wide   at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster 

I  Bridge,  expanding  within  into  a  noble  basin,  almost  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  navy 

{  of  Great  Britain.      Its  entrance  is  unobstructed  by  any  bar   or   shallow ;    and  it  has, 

I  throughout,  water  adequate  to  float  the  largest  men  of  war  at  the  lowest  tides.      The 

;  anchorage  ground  is  excellent,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand  banks,  or 

,  any  similar  obstructions.      The  western  side  of  the  harbour  is  formed  by  the  island  of 

;  Portsea  ;  and  on  its  south-western  extremity,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  is  situated 

the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  and   important  suburb  Portsea.      Here  are  docks 

and  other  establishments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  outfit  of  ships  of  war,  constructed 

upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  furnished  with  every  conveniency.      The  fortifications  that 

protect  this  great  naval  depot,  are  superior,  both  as  respects  strength  and  extent,  to  any 

other  in  the  kingdom.      "  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  "  it  appears  that 

Portsmouth  derives  from  nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wits   and  most 

i    j  intelligent  judges  could  devise  or  desire  ;  and  that  these  have  been  well  seconded  by  art, 

*    1  without   consideration   of  expense,   which,   in   national   improvements,   is    little  to   be 

J'    j  regarded.      Add  to  all  this  the  striking  excellence  of  its  situation,  wliich  is  such  as  if 

»    j  Providence  had  expressly  determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  it  applied,  —  the 

bridling  the  power  of  France,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Neptune." 

—  {Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Portsmouth  harbour  has  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of  opening  into  th^ 
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celebrated  road  of  Spithead,  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forming 
a  safe  and  convenient  retreat  for  the  largest  fleets. 

Milford  Haven  deeply  indents  the  southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  of  great 
extent,  and  has  many  subordinate  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the 
anchorage  ground  excellent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lie  as  safely  as  if 
they  were  in  dock. 

Cork  harbour  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  of  larger 
extent ;  it  has,  like  it,  a  narrow  entrance,  leading  into  a  capacious  basin,  affording  a 
secure  asylum  for  any  number  of  ships. 

Plymouth,  which,  after  Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval  depot  of  England,  has  an 
admirable  double  harbour.  The  roadstead  in  Plymouth  Sound  has  recently  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a  stupendous  breakwater  more  than 
1,700  yards  in  length.  This  artificial  bulwark  protects  the  ships  lying  inside  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  the  Sound  by  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Considering  the 
limited  course  of  the  Thames,  there  is,  probably,  no  river  that  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  sea,  or  whose  mouth  is  less  obstructed  by  banks.  London  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  unrivalled  magnitude  of  her  commerce  to  her  favourable 
situation  on  this  noble  river ;  which  not  only  gives  her  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent 
port,  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  largest  ships,  but  renders  her  the  emporium  of  the  ex- 
tensive, rich,  and  populous  country  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 

The  Mersey,  now  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  empire,  is  more  incommoded 
by  banks  than  the  Thames ;  and  is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  navigation, 
to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liverpool  very  great  advantages ;  and  the  new 
channel  that  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  banks  promises  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  facilitating  the  access  to  and  from  the  port.  This  channel  will  be  found  laid  down 
in  the  map  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs,  attached  to  the  article  Docks  in  this  work. 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  both  river  ports.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  tide 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  former  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  The  Humber 
is  a  good  deal  impeded  by  banks ;  but  it  also  is  navigable  as  far  as  Hull,  by  very  large 
vessels.  The  Tyne  admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Newcastle,  which, 
next  to  London,  is  the  most  important  port,  for  the  extent  of  the  shipping  belonging  to 
it,  of  any  in  the  empire. 

The  shallowness  of  the  Clyde  from  Greenock  up  to  Glasgow  has  been  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  commercial  progress  of  the  latter.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
attempts  to  contract  the  course  and  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  and  they  have  been  \ 
so  far  successful,  that  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  may  now,  generally  speaking,  ascend  to 
the  city,  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  But  there  seems  little  probability  of  its  ever  becoming^ 
suitable  for  the  navigation  of  ships  of  pretty  large  burden. 

Generally  speaking,  the  harbours  on  the  east  coasts,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  very  inferior  to  those  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts.  Several  harbours  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  &c.,  that  once  admitted 
pretty  large  ships,  are  now  completely  choked  up  by  sand.  Large  sums  have  been 
expended  upon  the  ports  of  Yarmouth,  Boston,  Sunderland,  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
&c.  Dublin  harbour  being  naturally  bad,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  a  new  harbour  has 
been  formed,  at  a  great  expense,  at  Kingstown,  without  the  bar,  in  deep  water.  There 
has  also  been  a  large  outlay  upon  the  harbours  of  Donaghadee,  Portpatrick,  &c. 

For  an  account  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ships  in  this  work.  The  charges  on 
account  of  Docks,  Pilotage,  &c.  are  specified  under  these  articles. 

Foreign  Harbours  and  Ports.  —  The  reader  will  find  the  principal  foreign  commercial 
harbours  described  in  this  work  at  considerable  length  under  their  respective  titles. 
The  principal  French  ports  for  the  accommodation  of  men  of  war  are  Brest,  Toulon, 
and  Cherbourg.  The  latter  has  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  a 
gigantic  breakwater,  and  the  excavation  of  immense  basins.  Besides  Cadiz,  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  the  Spanish  navy  are  Ferrol  and  Carthagena.  Cronstadt  is  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  Russian  navy ;  Landscrona  of  that  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  Helder  of  that 
of  Holland. 

Law  of  England  as  to  Harbours.  —  The  anchorage,  &c.  of  ships  was  regulated  by 
several  statutes.  But  most  of  these  regulations  have  been  repealed,  modified,  or  re- 
enacted,  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  c  149. 

This  act  authorises  the  Admiralty  to  provide  for  the  moorings  of  his  Majesty's  ships  ;  and  prohibits  any 
private  ship  from  fastening  thereto.  It  further  authorises  the  Admiralty  to  prohibit  the  breaming  of  any 
.ship  or  vessel  at  any  place  or  places  on  shore  they  may  think  fit;  and  to  point  out  the  places  where 
private  ships  shall  deposit  the  gunpowder  they  may  have  on  Iroard  exceeding  5  lbs.  —  {\  6.)  It  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  fire  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  that  i£  being  breamed  in  any  port,  harbour,  or  haven,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  in  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  31st  of  March 
inclusive ;  and  between  the  hours  of  11  in  the  evening  and  4  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
SOth  of  September  inclusive  :  and  it  prohibits  the  melting  or  boiling  of  any  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  &c.  within 
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250  yards  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  or  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards.  By  another  sectkm,  the  keeping  of 
guns  shotted,  and  the  firing  of  the  same  in  any  port,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  5s.  for  every  gun 
kept  shotted,  and  10s.  for  every  gun  discharged.  — (§  9.)  The  sweeping  or  creeping  for  anchors,  &c. 
within  the  distaivce  of  150  yards  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  of  his  Majesty's  moorings,  is  pro- 
hibited under  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  oflfence.  — (§  10.)  The  loading  and  unloading  of  ballast  is  also 
regulated  by  this  statute;  but  for  the  provisions  with  respect  to  it,  see  Ballast. 

HARDWARE  (Ger.  Kurze  waaren ;  Du.  Yzerkramery ;  Da.  Isenkramvarer ;  Sw. 
J'drnkram ;  Fr.  Clinquaillerie,  Quincaillerie ;  It.  Chinoaglio ;  Sp.  Quinquilleria  ,•  Port. 
Quincalharia  ;  Rus.  ^elotzchnue  towarii),  includes  every  kind  of  goods  manufactured 
from  metals,  comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles  of  all  descriptions. 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  British  hardware  manufactures ; 
and  from  these,  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors,  scissars,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  fire- 
arms, &c.  are  supplied,  as  well  for  exportation  to  most  parts  of  the  world,  as  for  home 
consumption. 

The  hardware  manufecture  is  one  of  the  most  important  carried  on  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  from  the  abundance  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  ores  in  this  country,  and  our  inex- 
haustible coal  mines,  it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  established  on  a  very  secure  foundation. 
The  late  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  the  statistics  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopoBdia,  published  in  1815,  estimated  the  value  of  all  the 
articles  made  of  iron  at  10,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  trade  at  200,000. 
Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  value  of  all  the  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper  at 
3,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  at  50,000  :  and  he  further  estimated  the  value  of 
steel,  plated,  and  hardware  articles,  including  toys,  at  4,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed at  70,000.  So  that,  assuming  these  estimates  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  produced  from  different  sorts  of  metals  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  1815,  must  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  17,000,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed 
to  320,000. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  value  of 
the  manufacture,  was  at  the  time  rather  too  high  ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  most  probably 
within  the  mark.  There  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  bar 
and  pig  iron  produced  within  the  last  1 5  years ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheflield,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  .seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  shows  that  it  has 
been  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  We  have  been  assured,  by  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  most  departments  of  the  trade,  that  if  to  the  iron  and  other  hardware 
manufactures  of  England  be  added  those  of  Scotland,  their  total  aggregate  value  cannot 
now  be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,000/.  a  year,  affording  direct  employment,  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  trade,  for  at  least  360,000  persons. 

Fall  of  Prices.  —  Owing  partly  to  the  reduced  cost  of  iron,  but  incomparably  more  to 
improvements  in  manufacturing,  a  very  extraordinary  fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
most  hardware  articles  during  the  last  12  or  15  years.  In  some  articles  the  fall  exceeds 
80  per  cent.  ;  and  there  are  few  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  In  conse- 
quence, the  poorest  individuals  are  now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  commodious  and  useful  articles,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  either  wholly  unknown, 
or  were  too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  any  but  the  richer  classes.  And  those  who  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  will  readily  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  the  substitution  of  the  convenient  and  beautiful  hardware  and 
earthenware  household  articles,  that  are  now  every  where  to  be  met  with,  for  the  wooden 
and  horn  articles  used  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only  that  the  cheapness  and  improvement  of  hardware  is 
essential.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  and  indispensable  tools  and  instruments  used  by 
the  labourer  come  under  this  description ;  and  every  one  is  aware  how  important  it  is 
that  they  should  be  at  once  cheap  and  eflScient. 

Account  of  the  real  or  declared  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  Hardware  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 

£       s.  d. 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures  •  -  - 

Hardware  and  cutlery         -  -  . .  -  - 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought       -  ■•    - 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments        -  -  -       - 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches       -  .  . 

Tin  and  newter  wares  (exclusive  of  unwrought  tin) 

Total     y    • 

The  exports  of  the  same  articles  during  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1820.  were  as  follows  :  — 

£      s>   d. 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures  -        "      »  -  -  ,  -  653,859  13    5 

Hardware  and  cutlery  .  .  -  -  -        1,459,510  19    7 

Iron  andsteel,  wrought  and  unwrought. (mathematical  instruments  not  specified)       924,448    8    1 
Tin  and  pewter  wares  ^exclusive --f  unwrought  tin)  -  -  -  187,811  10    7 

Total  .    ^2,915,630  \l~% 


916,226  4  9 

1,433,297  17  5 

1,189,250  10  2 

16,430  18  5 

173,617  13  1 

243,191  5  10 

^3,972,014  9 

8 

Increase  of  th«  exports  of  1832  over  those  of  1819  ...  .    ^1,056,383  18    0 
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628  HARPOONER.  — HATS. 

The  East  Indies  and  China  are  by  far  the  most  important  markets  for  our  brass  and  copper  manufac- 
tures.  The  total  exports  of  these  articles,  in  1831,  amounted  to  803,124/. ;  of  which  they  took  348,045/.,  the 
United  States  169,563/.,  and  Prance  91,580/.  Of  the  total  exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  in  1831, 
amounting  to  1,622,429/.  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  998,469/. !  The  British  possessions  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  were  the  next  most  important  customers  ;  but  the  exports  to  them  both 
did  not  amount  to  190,000/.  The  United  States,  and  the  possessions  now  referred  to,  take  the  greatest 
quantity  of  our  iron  and  steel ;  the  exports  to  the  former,  in  1831,  being  248,707/.,  and  those  to  the  latter 
245,223/.     The  United  States  take  nearly  a  half  of  our  exports  of  plate  and  plated  ware,  &c. 

HARPOONER,  the  man  that  throws  the  harpoon  in  fi.shing  for  whales.  By 
35  Geo.  3.  c.  92.  §  34.,  no  harpooner,  line  manager,  or  boat  steerer,  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel  titted  out  for  the  Greenland  or  Southern  whale  fisheries,  shall  be  impressed 
from  the  said  service  ;  but  shall  be  privileged  from  being  impressed  so  long  as  he  shall 
belong  to,  and  be  employed  on  board,  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  in  the  fisheries 
aforesaid. 

HATS  (Ger.  H'dte ;  Du.  Hoeden ;  Fr.  Chapeaux ;  It.  Cappelli ;  Sp.  Sombreros; 
Rus.  Schlopii),  coverings  for  the  head  in  very  general  use  in  Great  Britain  and  many 
other  countries,  and  known  to  every  body.  They  are  made  of  very  various  forms  and 
sorts  of  material.  They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  those 
made  of  fur,  wool,  silk,  &c.,  and  those  made  of  straw  j  the  former  being  principally  worn 
by  men,  and  the  latter  by  women. 

Hats  (Fur,  Wool,  etc.).  — The  manufacture  of  this  description  of  hats,  which  is  one 
of  very  considerable  importance  and  value,  was  first  noticed  as  belonging  to  England  in 
the  1 4th  century,  in  reference  to  the  exportation  of  rabbit  or  coney  skins  from  the 
Netherlands.  About  a  century  afterwards  (1463),  the  importation  of  hats  was  pro- 
hibited. A  duty  of  10s.  6d.  a  hat  was  substituted  for  this  absolute  prohibition  in  1816, 
and  is  still  continued.  The  following  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  species  of 
hats  manufactured,  their  value,  &c.,  have  been  obtained  from  the  highest  practical  au- 
thority ;  and  may,  we  believe,  be  safely  relied  on :  — 

1.  Stuff  Hals.  —  This  term  is  applied  by  the  trade  only  to  the  best  description  of  hats,  or  to  those 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  London.  Since  the  introduction  of  "  waterproofing,"  it  is  found 
unnecessary  to  use  so  valuable  a  material  as  beaver  in  the  foundation  or  frame-work  of  the  best  hats. 
Instead  of  it,  fine  seasoned  backs  of  English  coney  wool,  red  Vigonia  wool,  Dutch  carroted  coney  wool, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  Saxony  lamb's  wool,  are  employed  with  equal  advantage. 

The  covering,  i.e.  the  "napping,"  of  the  best  qualities  is  a  mixture  of  c//ee/c  beaver,  with  white  and 
brown  stage  beaver,  or  seasoned  beaver,  commonly  called  "wooms."  Inferior  stuffs  are  napped  with 
mixtures  of  stage  beaver,  nutria,  hares'  wool,  and  musquash. 

Of  late  years,  hats  have  been  much  reduced  in  weight.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  new  method  of 
"  waterproofing,"  which  is  effected  in  the  bodies  of  the  hats  prior  to  their  being  napped.  The  elastic 
properties  of  the  gums  employed  for  this  purpose,  when  dissolved  in  pure  spirits  of  wine,  give  a  body  to 
the  stuffs  which  allows  a  good  deal  of  their  weight  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Not  20  years  ago,  96  ounces  of  stuff  were  worked  up  into  1  dozen  ordinary  sized  hats  for  gentlemen; 
at  present,  from  33  to  34  ounces  only  are  required  to  complete  the  same  quantity.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  heavy  duty  on  English  spirits  of  wine  is  very  injurious  to  the  manufacture,  as  it  causes  the  em- 
ployment of  inferior  dissolvents,  as  naphtha  and  gas  spirit,  which  injure  the  gums. 

The  manufacture  of  the  best  hats  employs  in  London  nearly  1,000  makers  and  finishers,  besides  giving 
employment  to  nearly  3,000  men  in  Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire,  in  body-making  and  ruffing.  The 
gross  returns  amount  to  about  640,000/. 

2.  I'lated  Hats.  —  Next  to  fine  hats  are  those  designated  "  plated,"  so  called  from  the  plate,  or  napping, 
being  of  a  distinct  and  superior  nature  to  the  foundation  or  body.  The  latter  is  generally  formed  of  Kent, 
Spanish,  or  Shropshire  wool;  while  the  former  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  beaver,  hares'  wool,  mus- 
quash, nutria,  and  English  back  wool.  From  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  the  purity  of  the  water  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire,  the  whole  of  the  plating  trade  is  engrossed  by  them.  The  men 
employed  in  the  3  counties,  including  apprentices,  do  not  exceed  3,000.  The  total  amount  of  returns 
amount  to  about  1,080,000/.,  inclusive  of  bonnets,  and  children's  fancy  beaver  hats. 

3.  Felt  Hats  and  Cordies  are  the  coarsest  species,  being  made  wholly  of  Kent,  Shropshire,  and  Italian 
wools.  Cordies  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  covering  of  camel  or  goat  hair.  A  very  large  trade  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  in  these  articles ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  caps,  and  the  manufacture  of  inferior 
plates,  the  returns  have  sunk  from  1,000,000/.  to  scarcely  150,000/. !  Atherstone,  Rudgeley,  Bristol,  and 
Newcastle-under-Line,  are  the  principal  places  where  they  are  manufactured. 

4.  Silk  Hats,  made  from  silk,  plush,  or  shag,  manufactured  in  Coventry,  Banbury,  and  Spitalfields,  form, 
at  present,  a  very  important  branch  of  the  hat  trade.  Many  thousand  dozen  are  exported  to  Italy,  Gib- 
raltar, the  Cape,  Sydney,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Little  progress  was  made  in  this  article  for  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  its  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  appearance  which  the  cane  and  wil- 
low frame-work  necessarily  gave  the  hats ;  but  now  that  beaver  hat  bodies  have  been  used,  as  well  as 
those  of  lawn  and  muslin,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  silk  hats  have  as  soft  an  outline  and  as 
great  a  variety  of  shapes  as  beaver  hats.  London  alone  produces  nearly  150,000 dozen  silk  hats  annually ; 
and  the  quantity  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  100,000  dozen  more,  making  a  total  of  above  250,000  dozen.  Large  quantities  of  the  wool 
shells,  used  as  the  foundations  or  frame-work,  are  made  in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  work- 
men are  distinct  from  beaver  hatters ;  and,  owing  to  the  competition  of  labourers,  the  trade  has  advanced 
in  a  greater  ratio.     This  branch  gives  employment  to  about  3,(X)0  men. 

5.  Machineri/,  as  applied  to  Hats.  —  Mr.  Williams,  an  American,  introduced,  a  few  years  since,  ma- 
chinery  for  the  bowing,  breaking  up,  and  felting  wools  for  hats.  The  opposition  of  the  journeymen 
body-makers,  who  refused  to  assist  in  the  necessary  process  termed  basining,  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside: 
it  is  now  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  shells  required  for  silk  hats,  which,  as  already  observed,  are 
principally  made  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Edward  Ollerenshaw,  of  Manchester,  began,  in  1824,  the  finishing  of  hats  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
but  the  pertinacious  opposition  of  the  men  prevented  his  accomplishing  this  desirable  object.  Lately, 
Mr.  Jolinson  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a  patent  for  machinery  calculated  to  effect  very  important  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  ruffing  or  covering  the  bodies  of  hats.  But  we  understand  that  the  opposition  of  the 
workmen  has,  also,  made  him  lay  aside  his  invention. 
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Plated            .....  1,080,000  o  0 

Stuffs 610,000  0  0 

Wools*        ....             .  160,000  0  0 

Silk 540,000  0  0 


6.  Summary  of  Results. 

Declared  Vatut  of  Halt  ixporied,  1832. 
/.. 
All  sorts,  62,851  dozen  -  -        170,188 

Official  Value. 


Value. 
L.        t.   d. 


L.  2,420,000     0     0 


Total  miml)cr  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 

beaver  fiats         .  .  .  -  .  17,000 

*  Including  f.-lted  caps  for  soldiers.  Ditto,  silk  hats  ....  3,000 

Hats  (Straw). —  It  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  of  plaiting  straws  was  first  suggested 
by  the  making  of  baskets  of  osiers  and  willow,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  Pastorals,  as 
one  of  the  pursuits  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Italy.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
period  when  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  first  became  of  importance  in  that  country  ; 
but  it  appears  from  Coryat's  Crudities,  published  in  1611,  that  "the  most  delicate 
strawen  hats"  were  worn  by  both  men  and  women  in  many  places  of  Piedmont,  "  many 
of  them  having  at  least  an  hundred  seames."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tiiat  the  art  of 
straw  plaiting  must  have  arrived  at  great  perfection  upwards  of  two  centuries  since;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  in  England  for  more  than  GO  or  70  years,  as  it 
is  within  the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  straw  districts,  now 
Jilive,  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  used  to  plait  straw  for  making  their 
own  bonnets,  before  straw  plaiting  became  established  as  a  manufacture.  In  fact,  the 
custom,  among  the  women  in  England,  of  wearing  l)onnets  at  all,  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern :  it  is  not  yet  100  years  since  ^^  hoods  and  pinners'''  were  generally  worn,  and  it  was 
only  the  ladies  of  quality  who  wore  small  silk  hats.  —  (See  Mukohns  Manners  and 
( 'iistoms. ) 

British  Plan. ■^The  strato plait  district  rompriscs  the  rounfics  of  Rodford,  Hertford,  and  Buckiiig- 
tiain,  being  the  most  tavonrable  for  the  j)roducti<)n  of  the  wheat  straw,  which  is  the  material  chieflv  used 
111  hrigland.  The  manufacture  is  also  followed  in  some  places  in  Kssex  and  Suttblk,  but  very  i)artially  in 
other  counties.  During  the  late  war,  the  importation  of  straw  hats  from  Leghorn  having  in  a  great 
measure  ceased,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  encouragement  was  given  to  our  domestic  manufacture,  and 
a  proportional  degree  of  comtort  was  derived  by  the  agricultural  labourers  in  these  places,  by  the  wives 
;md  children  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  followed.  This  produced  competition,  and  led  to  an  improvement  of 
the  plait  by  sjthtttnp,  the  straw,  which  had  formerly  been  used  entire  — to  a  more  careful  selection  of  the 
straw  ifselt— and  also  to  improvements  in  finishing  and  bleaching.  So  successful  was  straw  plaiting  at 
tins  i)eriod,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  women  have  earned  as  much  as  225.  a  week  for  their  labour. 
(See  Evidence  on  tlie  Poor  Lavs,  p.  277.)  I5ut  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Leghorn  hats  again  came 
into  the  market ;  and  from  their  superiority  in  fineness,  colour,  and  durability,  they  speedily  acquired  a 
preference  over  our  home  manufacture,  which  consequently  liegan  to  decline.  Still  the  wages  continued 
g()od,  as  the  fashion  ol  wearing  Dunstable  straw  hats  had  gradually  cstabli..ilicd  itself  over  the  countrv, 
which  kept  up  the  demand  for  them  ;  and  many  individuals  abandoned  the  working  oi pillow  lace  (another 
domestic  manufacture  peculiar  to  Bedford  and  Bucks,  which  in  1820  had  fallen  into  decay,  owing  to  the 
application  of  machinery\  and  betook  themselves  to  straw  plaiting,  as  a  more  profitable'  emnlovment. 
With  the  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  straw  plaiters,  who  from  their  increased  numbers  were 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  enabling  them  to  meet  the  foreign  comjietition,  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
years  1822  to  1827,  held  out  premiums  for  the  successful  api.lication  of  some  of  our  native  grasses  or 
straw,  other  than  the  wheat  straw  in  general  use,  and  for  iminovenients  in  plaiting,  finishing,  and  bleach- 
ing. Many  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Society  ;  and,  amoiif^st  other  candidates,  Mr.  Parry,  of  London,  m 
1822,  received  the  large  silver  medal  for  an  imitation  and  descriiition  of  the  mode  of  plaiting  the  Leghorn 
hats.  Mr.  Cobbett,  also,  who  had  contributed  samples  of  plaiting,  made  from  15  different  sorts  of  grass  in- 
digenous to  England,  received  a  similar  reward.  The  publication  of  these  contributions  in  the  Society's 
Transactions  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  ]5ritish  manufacture.  Our  native  grasses 
were  not  found  to  promise  much  success,  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  their  stems  and  the  unevenness  of 
their  colour ;  but  Mr.  Parry's  communication  was  of  especial  importance,  as  the  straw  of  Tu.scany  speedily 
became  an  article  of  import.  He  immediately  set  the  example,  by  teaching  and  employing  above  70 
women  and  children  to  plait  the  straw  by  the  Italian  method  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe  as 
an  evidence  of  its  success,  that  while  the  importation  of  Leghorn  hats  has,  during  the  last  few  years 
been  on  the  decline,  ttic  unmanvfactured  material  has  been  progressivchj  on  the  increase  This  straw' 
which  is  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Id.  a  cwt.,  is  chiefly  plaited  in  our  straw  districts ;  and  the 
Tuscan  plait,  which  pays  a  duty  of  Ms.  per  lb.,  has  likewise  been  largely  imported,  and  made  up  into 
bonnets  in  this  country,  of  equal  fineness  and  beauty  to  the  genuine  Leghorn  hat. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  manutacture  more  deserving  of  encouragement  and  sympathv  than  that  of  straw 
plait,  as  It  is  quite  independent  of  machinery,  and  is  a  domestic  and  healthful  employment,  affording 
subsistence  to  great  numbers  of  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  without  this"  resource  would 
be  reduced  to  parish  relief     By  the  estimate  of  an  intelligent  individual,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
.    manufacture,  it  is  considered  that  every  score  (or  20  yards)  of  plait  consumes  a  pound  of  straw  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  bought  of  the  farmer;  that,  at  an  average,  every  plaiter  makes  15  yards  per  diem  • 
I    that  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks,  there  are,  at  an  average,  10,000  scores  brought  to 
market  every  day,  to  make  which  13,300  persons  (women  and  children)  must  be  employed.     In  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  it  IS  estimated  that  2,000  scores  are  the  daily  produce,  to  make  which  about  3,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  about  4,0(10  persons  more  must  be  employed  to  convert  these  quantities  into  bonnets      In. 
chiding  other  places  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  England,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  all  about  30  000 
persons  engaged  in  it.     The  earnings  of  the  women  and  children  vary  from  3d.  to  3s  fir/,  per  score,  or  from 
Is.  fid.  folds  per  week.     There  are  7  descriptions  of  plait  in  general  use;  viz.  whole  Dvnstahle  (the 
first  introduced),  plaited  with  7  entire  straws  ;  split  straw,  introduced  about  SO  vears  since:  patent  Dun- 
stable, or  double  7,  formed  of  14  split  straws,  every  2  wetted  and  laid  together,"  invented  about  25  years 
since ;  Devonshire,  formed  of  7  sj)lit  straws,  invented  about  Ifi  years  since  ;  Luton  plait  (an  imitation 
of  whole  Dunstable),  formed  of  double  7,  and  coarser  than  patent  Dunstable,  invented  about  10  vears 
j    since ;  Bedford  Leghorn,  formed  of  22  or  double  1 1  straws,  and  plaited  similarly  to  the  Tuscan  ;  and  Italian, 
I    formed  of  11  split  straws.     But  there  are  other  varieties  in  fancy  straw  plait,  not  generally  in  demand  for 
I    the  home  trade,  but  chiefly  required  for  exportation  ;  such  as  the  backbone,  of  7  straws  ;  the  lustre,  of 
17  straws  ;  the  wave,  of  22  straws  ;  and  diamond,  of  23  straws.     There  were  other  plaits,  called  rustic  of 
4  coarse  straws  split ;  and  pearl,  of  4  small  straws  entire  ;  but  these  are  now  superseded.     The  principal 
markets  arc  Luton,  Dunstiiblo,  and  St.  Alban's,  wliere  the  plait  is  usually  brought  every  raornine  bv  the 
plaiters,  and  bought  by  the  dealers.  *     ^ 
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But  the  advantages  which  followed  the  publication,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  various  attempts  (9 
improve  the  trade,  were  not  confined  to  England.  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  JVluir,  of  Greenock,  (who  subsequently 
sent  specimens  to  the  Society,  and  received  2  different  medals),  were  in  consequence  attracted  to  the 
manufacture,  and  in  1823  established  straw  plaiting,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  with 
singular  success,  adopting  rye  straw,  dwarfed  by  being  grown  on  poor  land,  as  the  material  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  estimation  of  persons  largely  employed  in  the  trade  in  London,  hats  manufactured 
in  Orkney  are  quite  equal,  both  in  colour  and  quality,  to  those  of  Leghorn ;  indeed,  some  of  the  plait  sent 
to  the  Society  was  so  fine,  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  hat  of  80  rows  in  the  brim,  being  equal  to  10  or  11 
rows  in  an  inch  ;  but  we  learn  with  regret  that  the  prevalence  of  mildew  in  that  humid  climate  is  so  in- 
auspicious to  the  bleaching  of  the  straw,  that  it  is  equal  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop.  To  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  low  prices  of  Leghorn  hats  of  late  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  difficulty  they  have 
had,  even  with  the  protecting  duty  of  3(.  Ss.  per  dozen,  in  withstanding  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  In  their  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  10th  of  February,  1826,  Messrs.  Muir  stated,— 
"  We  had  last  year  about  5  acres  of  straw,  which  will  produce  about  12,000  score  of  plait,  — suppose  on 
the  average  of  3  score  to  the  hat,  will  be  4,000  hats,  not  more.  We  think  them  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  4,000  hats  may  give  to  the  manufacturer,  including  his  profit, 
5,0O0Z.  "i.  For  seed  and  straw  7  acres  of  land  would  be  required,  and  in  manufacturing  600  persons  would  be 
constantly  employed  all  the  year.  We  suppose  the  consumption  of  Leghorn  hats  to  be  not  less  than 
500,000/.  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  now,  were  these  all  made  by  our  own  industrious  population,  700  acres 
of  poor  land  would  be  required,  and  50,000  persons  would  be  employed  in  the  manufacture."  —  {Trans,  oj 
Soc.  Arts.)  The  plaiters  in  Orkney  were  earning,  in  1827,  only  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  since  that 
period  the  trade,  it  is  understood,  has  declined. 

Italian  Plait. —  In  Italy,  the  manufacture  is  principally  followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
Sienna,  and  the  Val  d'Arno,  in  the  Duchy  of  Tuscany;  and  it  is  also  established  at  Venice  and  other 
places.  There,  as  in  England,  it  is  purely  a  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  produce  is  collected  by  dealers 
who  go  round  the  country.  There  is  no  means  of  estimating,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  ot 
individuals  employed,  as  the  government  is  entirely  unprovided  with  statistical  data,  and  is  even  opposed 
to  any  being  collected.  But  supposing  that  England  took  about  a  third  of  the  Italian  manufacture  (and  it 
is  believed  that  we  have  taken  nearer  a  half),  it  would  not  appear  that,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
more  than  30,000  persons  could  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

The  description  of  straw  used,  which  is  cultivated  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture,  and  not 
for  the  grain,  is  the  triticum  turgidmn,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  which  seems  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  spring  wheat  grown  in  the  vale  of  Evesham  and  other  parts  of  England.  —  [Trans,  of  Soc.  Arts.) 
After  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process,  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems  (being  first  sorted  as  to  colour 
and  thickness)  are  formed  into  a  plait  of  generally  13  straws,  which  is  afterwards  knitted  together  at  the 
edges  into  a  circular  shape  called  a  "flat,"  or  hat.  The  fineness  of  the  flats  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  rows  of  plait  which  compose  them  (counting  from  the  bottom  of  the  crown  to  the  edge  of  the 
brim),  and  their  relative  fineness  ranges  from  about  No,  20.  to  60.,  being  the  rows  contained  in  the  breadth 
of  the  brim,  which  is  generally  8  inches.  They  are  afterwards  assorted  into  1st,  2d,  and  3d  qualities, 
wiiich  are  determined  by  the  colour  and  texture;  the  most  faultless  being  denominated  the  1st,  while  tne 
most  defective  is  described  as  the  3d  quality.  These  qualities  are  much  influenced  by  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  the  straw  is  plaited.  Spring  is  the  most  favourable,  not  only  for  plaiting,  but  for  bleaching 
and  finishing.  The  dust  and  perspiration  in  summer,  and  the  benumbed  fingers  of  the  workwomen  in 
winter,  when  they  are  compelled  to  keep  within  their  smoky  huts,  plaiting  the  cold  and  wet  straw,  are 
equally  injurious  to  the  colour  of  the  hats,  which  no  bleaching  can  improve.  The  flats  are  afterwards 
made  up  in  cases  of  10  or  20  dozen,  assorted  in  progressive  numbers  or  qualities,  and  the  price  of  the 
middle  or  average  number  governs  the  whole.  The  Brozzi  make  bears  the  highest  repute,  and  the  Signa 
is  considered  secondary  ;  which  names  are  given  to  the  flats,  from  the  districts  where  they  are  plaited. 
Florence  is  the  principal  market,  and  the  demand  is  chiefly  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  kinds  mostly  required  are  the  lower  numbers  ;  the  very  finest  hats,  and  particularly  of  late, 
being  considered  too  expensive  by  the  buyers. 

The  importation  of  Leghorn  straw  hats  has  very  sensibly  decreased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  change 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  silk  bonnets,  and  also  the  prevailing  and  increasing  practice  of  English  dealers,  from 
the  high  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  importing  the  straw  plait,  and  the  straw  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  being  knitted,  plaited,  and  finished  in  this  country.  This  has  been  attended  with  serious  consequences 
to  the  poor  straw  plaiters  of  Tuscany,  many  of  whom  have  abandoned  the  trade  and  betaken  themselves 
to  other  occupations,  particularly  to  the  working  of  red  woollen  caps  for  Greece  and  Turkey;  immense 
quantities  of  which  have  been  exported  from  Leghorn  since  the  peace.  With  the  view  of  counteracting 
the  ruinous  effects  which  our  high  duty  entailed  on  their  trade,  the  merchants  and  dealers  in  Tuscany, 
interested  in  the  straw  hat  manufacture,  petitioned  their  government,  in  1830,  to  remonstrate  with  ours  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  remonstrance,  if  ever  made,  was  not  likely,  from  the  condition  of  our  own  popu- 
lation, to  be  very  favourably  received. 

The  following  prices  of  different  numbers  and  qualities  of  Leghorn  hats  are  considered  such  as  would 
encourage  the  work-people  in  Tuscany  to  produce  good  work :  — 


First  Quality. 

Second  Quality. 

Tuscan. 

£    \     d. 

Tuscan. 

EnglUh. 

£    s.    d. 

No.  50. 

11  lire 

=       074 

10  lire 

=      068 

40. 

21    — 

=      0    14    0 

20    — 

=      0    13    4 

4.5. 

26    — 

rz      0    17    4 

25    — 

=      0    16    8 

Third  Quality. 


TtDcan.  English. 

£     S.      d. 

8  lire  =054 
18  —  s  0  12  0 
23    —        =      0    15    4 


The  straw  for  plaiting  a  No.  30.  at  8  lire,  costs  2  lire,  about  Is.  id.  English  ;  for  bleaching  and  finishing, 
1  lira  =  Sd. ;  the  estimated  loss  of  rows  in  a  mass,  that  either  go  up  into  the  crown  in  the  process  of 
finishing  and  pressing,  or  that  must  be  taken  from  the  brim  to  reduce  it  to  London  measure  (22  inches),  | 
may  be  calculated  at  1  lira  more,  or  8d.  As  it  requires  not  less  than  6  days  for  plaiting  and  knitting  the 
hat,  there  therefore  remains  only  4  lire,  or  2s.  8d.  English,  for  a  week's  work !  Cheap  as  subsistence  may 
be  on  the  Continent,  surely  this  miserable  pittance  is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  poorest  I 
labourer  in  England.  But  the  earnings  of  the  straw  plaiters  solely  depend  on  their  abilities  and  in- 
dustry. The  straw  is  furnished  to  them  to  be  plaited  and  knitted,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  or  fineness  of  the  hat.  Some  of  the  Brozzi  women  have  earned  as  much  as  4  lire,  or  about  25. 9d. 
to  3s.  per  day,  when  hats  were  at  the  highest,  (calculating  the  time  in  which  they  can  plait  and  knit  a  hat, 
at  8  days  for  a  No.  30.,  and  a  fortnight  for  a  No.  40.) ;  and  these  chosen  few  still  earn  about  Is.  6d.  per  dayj 
but  taking  the  whole  plaiters,  the  following,  in  the  opinion  of  a  house  largely  interested  in  the  trade  iQ 
Italy,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  calculation  of  the  average  wages  which  have  been  paid  during  the  1?"* 
15  years :  — 

Women  earned  per  diem,  in  the  year  1817,  Is.  Cd. ;  1819-20,  Srf, ;  1823-5,  Is.  6d. ;  1826-7,  6d. ;  1828- 
5d.     Men,  for  ironing  the  hats,  4s.  a  day ;  ditto,  for  pressing  and  washing.  Is.  6d.  to  2#. ;  women, 
picking  ytraw,  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 
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be  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  England  of  Italian  straw  hats,  straw  plait,  and  un- 
ufactured  straw,  during  the  last  13  years  :  — 


V'€ars. 

Hats  or  Bonnets  of  Straw. 

Plaiting  of  Straw, 

Unmanufact.  Straw.  1 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Nett  Re- 
venue. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Nett  Re- 
venue. 

Imported. 

Nett  Re- 
vtiiue. 

Nu. 

No. 

No. 

L. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

L. 

Uit. 

L. 

1820 

62,510 

2,652 

71,929 

20,468 

2 

2 

2 

1821 

141,412 

2,633 

120,068 

34,365 

44 

. 

50 

26 

1822 

143,223 

12,595 

117,020 

34,537 

518 

. 

525 

447 

1823 

129,902 

19,950 

121,651 

35,360 

4,254 

- 

3,034 

2,579 

1824 

199,432 

5,075 

195,668 

55,771 

4,253 

. 

4,906 

4,170 

182.'-> 

327,040 

9,281 

247,447 

69,047 

14,a'57 

. 

11,850 

10,073 

629 

82 

182'i 

231,607 

13,433 

204,974 

58,145 

8,836 

955 

6,916 

5,8S4 

435 

36 

1827 

253,853 

12,334 

255,640 

72,468 

.3,928 

901 

3,947 

3^150 

787 

79 

1828 

384,072 

8,377 

274,906 

77,784 

5,502 

283 

5,100 

4,335 

4,199 

420 

1829 

160,195 

27,030 

234,254 

66,393 

6,282 

487 

3,340 

2,834 

6,050 

€05 

1830 

162,660 

34,132 

168,525 

47,760 

6,183 

756 

7,884 

6,669 

18,586 

1 ,859 

1831 

84,066 

21,980 

93,947 

26,644 

23,354 

2,102 

16,450 

13,287 

22,344 

2,232 

1832 

169,433 

35,271 

60,830 

17,280 

19,109 

1,605 

17,911 

15,174 

48,1  i54 

811     1 

The  duty,  from 

!820  to  1825,  was 

The  duty 
meter  was. 

on  hats  of  le 
during  the 

ss  than  22  in< 
ibove  period 

:hes  In  dia- 
31.  as.  per 

The  rate  of  duty,  during  the  above  period. 

20  per  cent. ;  from 
1825    to   1832,    10 

dozen;  abo 

ve  22  inches. 

61. 16s. 

■was  17 J.  per  lb. 

i 

percent.    It  is  now 
If/,  per  cwt. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  very  excellent  article  on  straw  hats  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore  Street* 
London. 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  noble  island  of 
Cuba,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  the  Morro  castle  being,  according  to  Humboldt,  in  lat. 
L\']°  8'  15"  N.,  Ion.  82°  22' 45"  W.  The  population,  exclusive  of  troops  and  strangers 
(which  may  amount  to  25,000),  is  probably  not  far  short  of  115,000.  In  1817,  the 
resident  population  amounted  to  83,598;  viz.  37,885  whites,  9,010  free  coloured,  12,361 
free  blacks,  2,543  coloured  slaves,  and  21,799  black  slaves.  The  port  of  Havannah  is 
the  finest  in  the  West  Indies,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but 
the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstruction  of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a 
magnificent  bay,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  large  ships;  vessels  of  the  greatest 
draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the  quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to,  and  on 
the  west  side  of,  the  bay.  The  suburb  llegla  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Morro  and 
Punta  castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  are  strongly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city  ;  the  citadel  is  also  a  place  of 
great  strength  ;  and  fortifications  have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  neighbouring  heights 
as  command  the  city  or  port.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  lie  toward  the  western  angle 
of  the  bay,  to  the  south  of  the  city.  In  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow,  inconvciiient, 
and  filthy ;  but  in  the  suburbs,  now  as  extensive  as  the  city,  they  are  wider  and  better 
laid  out.  Latterly,  too,  the  police  and  cleanliness  of  all  parts  of  the  town  have  been 
materially  improved. 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great 
strength,  and  excellent  harbour,  Havannah  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
most  important  maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies.  As  a  commercial  citj  it  also 
ranks  in  the  first  class ;  being,  in  this  respect,  second  to  none  in  the  New  World,  New 
York  only  excepted.  For  a  long  period,  Havannah  engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Cuba ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  system,  various  ports,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Matanzas*,  that  were  hardly  known  30  years  ago,  have  become  places 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  commerce  of  Havannah  is, 
therefore,  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  the  great  increase 
of  w^ealth  and  population  in  the  city,  and  generally  throughout  the  island. 

The  advance  of  Cuba,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  very  great ;  though  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  its  natural  advantages,  at  least 
since  its  ports  were  freely  opened  to  foreigners,  in  1809.  It  is  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  best  situated  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  about  605  miles  in  length ;  but  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  no  where  exceeds  117  miles,  and  is  in  many  places  much 
less.  Its  total  area,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  numerous  keys  and  islands  attached  to  it, 
is  about  31,500  square  miles.  The  climate  is,  generally  speaking,  delightful ;  the 
refreshing  sea  breezes  preventing  the  heat  from  ever  becoming  excessive,  and  fitting  it 
for  the  growth  of  a  vast  variety  of  products.  Hurricanes,  which  are  so  destructive  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee  Islands,  are  here  comparatively  rare  ;  and,  when  they  do  occur, 
far  less  violent.  The  soil  is  of  very  various  qualities ;  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
swampy  marshes  and  rocks  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  much  soil  that 
is  very  superior,  and  capable  of  affording  the   most   luxuriant  crops  of  sugar,   coffee. 


*  In  1R27,  Matanzas  had  a  population  of  15.r00  souls.  During  the  same  year,  its  imports  were  valued 
at  1 , "ST ,5(X)  dollars,  and  its  exports  at  1,717,347  dollars ;  and  231  vessels  entered,  and  251  cleared  from 
its  jiort.  We  have  looked  into  our  latest  Gazetteers,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  any  notice  of  this  place. 
Those,  indeed,  who  know  that  the  best  of  these  publications  sets  down  the  population  of  Havannah  at 
25,000,  will  probably  think  that  this  was  very  unnecessary  labour. 
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maize,  &c.  The  ancient  policy,  now  fortunately  abandoned,  of  restricting  the  trade 
of  the  island  to  2  or  3  ports,  caused  all  the  population  to  congregate  in  their  vici- 
nity, neglecting  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  allowing  some  of  the  finest  land  and  best 
situations  for  planting  to  remain  unoccupied.  But  since  a  different  and  more  liberal 
policy  has  been  followed,  population  has  begun  to  extend  itself  over  all  the  most  fertile 
districts,  wherever  they  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  regular  census  of  Cuba  was  taken 
in  1775,  when  the  whole  resident  population  amounted  to  170,370  souls.  Since  this 
period  the  increase  has  been  as  follows:  —  1791,  272,140;  1817,  551,998;  and  1827. 
704,867  ;  exclusive  of  strangers.      We  subjoin  a  ; 

Classification  of  the  Population  of  Cuba  according  to  the  Censuses  of  1775  and  3827. 


! 

1775. 

1827. 

Whites           .... 

Free  mulattoes       .           .             - 

*  Free  blacks       -          -           -        . 

,  Slaves       ... 

Male. 
54,5r;5 
10,021 

5,959 

28,774 

Female. 

40.864 
9,006 
5,629 

15,562 

Toi,a. 
95,419 
19,027 
11,558 
44,336 

Male. 
168,6a3 

28,058 
23,904 
18  5,290 

Female. 

1+2,398 
29,456 
25,079 

103,652 

Total. 

311,051 
57,514 
48,980 

286,942 

Total      . 

99,309 

71,061 

170,370 

403,-^05 

300,582 

704,487 

We  readily  discover,  from  this  Table,  that,  in  the  term  of  52  years,  from  1775  to  1827,  tlie  increase  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  :  — 

The  white   male   population  increased  from  54,555  to  168,653,  or  209  per  cent. 


The  white  female 
The  free  mulatto  male  — 
The  free  mulatto  female  — 
The  free  black  male  — 
The  free  black  female  — 
The  slave,  (black  and  1  _ 

mulatto)  male  J" 

The  slave,  (black  and7_ 

mulatto)  female         j 


40,864  —  142,398,   —  248 

10,021  —  28,058,  —  180 

9,006  —  29,456,   —  227 

5,959  —  23,904,   —  301 

5,629  —  25,076,  —  345 

28,774  —  183,290,  —  537 

15,562  —  103,652,  —  556 


A  very  large  part  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  black  population  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
flie  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  ;  Avhich,  unfortunately  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
island,  has  been  prosecuted  of  late  years  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  vigour,  imknown- 
at  any  former  period.  From  1811  to  1825,  there  were  imported  into  Cuba  185,000 
African  slaves;  of  which  number  116,000  are  said  to  have  been  entered  at  the 
Havannah  Custom-house,  between  1811  and  1820!  Since  1825,  the  imports  of  slaves 
are  understood  to  have  increased ;  and  were  believed,  indeed,  to  be  about  as  great  in 
1832  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  trade  was  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  1820.  — {Report 
0/1832  on  West  India  Colonies,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  64.)  It  is,  besides,  supposed 
that  the  slaves  were  under-rated  in  the  census  of  1827  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  the  entire  po- 
pulation of  the  island  is,  at  present,  little,  if  at  all,  under  900,000.  The  planters  of 
Cuba  derive  considerable  assistance  from  free  labourers,  mostly  of  an  Indian  mixed 
breed,  who  work  for  moderate  wages.  They  are  not  much  employed  in  the  fields,  but 
in  other  branches  of  labour ;  and  particularly  in  bringing  the  sugar  from  the  interior 
to  the  shipping  ports. 

The  articles  principally  exported  from  Cuba  are,  sugar  of  the  finest  quality,  coffee,  tobacco,  bees'  wax, 
noney,  molasses,  &c.  Of  these,  the  first  is  decidedly  the  most  important.  The  following  statements  show 
the  astonishing  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  exportation  of  this  staple  article  :  — 

Account  of  the  Exiwrtation  of  Sugar  from  Havannah,  from  1760  to  1832, 


From  1760  to  1767 

13,000        boxes,  at  400  lbs. 

=            5,200,000  lbs. 

1786  —  1790 

68,150            —                  — 

27,260,000  — 

1790—1800 

110,091            —                  — 

44,036,400  — 

1800  —  1810 

177,998            —                  — 

71,199,200  — 

1810  —  1820 

207,696           —                   — 

85,078,400  — 

1820-1825 

250,384           —                  — 

100,153,600  — 

In  1826 

271,0132          —                   — 

108,405,500  — 

1827 

264,954i          —                  — 

105,981,800  — 

1828 

268,586           —                  — 

107,434,400  — 

1829 

260,857           —                   — 

104,-342,800  — 

1830 

292,732           _                   — 

117,092,800  — 

1831 

265,471           —                   — 

106,188,400  — 

1832 

279,947           —                  — 

111,978,800  —  * 

But  Havannah  having  ceased  to 

be  the  only  port  for  the  exportation  of  sugar,  as  it  was  in  former  times. 

we  must  advert  to  the  trade  of  the 

other  ports,  to  obtain  a  correct  account  of  the  whole  exports  of  sugar. 

The  following  are  the  Custom-house  returns  for  1827  :  — 

Exports  of  sugar  from  Havannah 

99,354,137  lbs. 

But  as  the  Custom-house  reports 

—                    Santiago    - 

6,032,673  — 

are  founded  upon  the  assumption 

_                   Nuevilas    . 

375,275  — 

that  a  box  of 

sugar  weighs  but  13 

—                   Matanzas  - 

30,364,844  — 

arrobas  (375 

lbs.),  while  its  true 

—                    Trinidad   - 

10,361,337  — 

weight  is,  after  deducting  the  tare. 

—                   Holguin     - 

351,450  - 

at  least  16  arrobas  (400  lbs.),  they 

—                  Jagua 

12,500  — 

add  to  their  amount  one  sixteenth 

—                  Manzanilla 

120,800  — 

(it  should  be 

ane  fifteenth),  viz.  —       9,135,818  lbs. 

Total    . 

149,973,106  lbs. 

Making  a  total  of   -    156,158,924  lbs. 

•  This  last  year  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  Mariategui,  Knight,  Sc  Co.,  dated  Havannah,  lOth  of 
December,  ai\d  may,  therefore,  not  be  quite  accui-ate.    The  other  years  arc  all  from  official  documents. 
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This  is,  however,  only  the  Custom-house  report.  Much  sugar  is  said  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country, 
—  how  much,  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  calculate ;  we  have  seen  it  estimated  at  a  fourth  part  more ; 
making  the  whole  exports,  in  1827,  nearly  200,000,000  lbs. 

In  1B31,  the  exports  from  Matanzas  had  increased  to  about  50,000,000  lbs. ;  and  there  has  also  been  a 
great  increase  in  some  of  the  other  ports.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  exports  from  Santiago  in  1827,  a,s 
given  above,  are  much  under  their  real  amount ;  for  at  that  period,  and  for  2  or  3  years  after,  the  customs 
oiticers  connived  with  the  planters  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  duties  became  nominal  merely,  and  the  official  returns  are  in  no  degree  to  be  depended 
upon.  Recently,  however,  these  officers  have  been  dismissed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  hence- 
forth the  returns  will  be  more  accurate.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  we  may  safely  estimate  the  entire 
exj)orts  of  sugar  from  Cuba  as  amounting  at  present  to  about  2j0,000,0001bs.,  or  rather  more  than  110,000 
tons! 

Next  to  sugar,  cofTee  is  the  most  valuable  production  of  Cuba.  Its  cultivation  has  increased  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  In  1800,  there  were  but  80  plantations  in  the  island  ;  in  1817,  there  were  779;  and 
in  1827,  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each!  In  1804,  the  exjjortation 'from 
Havannah  was  1,250,000  lbs.  ;  in  1809,  it  amounted  to  8,000,000  Ib.s.  ;  from  1815  to  1820,  it  averaged 
annually  18,186,200  lbs. ;  and,  in  1827,  it  amounted  to  35,837,175  lbs.  !  The  exports  from  the  other  ports 
have  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  They  amounted,  in  1827,  to  14,202,406  lbs. ;  making  the  total  export- 
ation for  that  year  50,039,581  lbs.  This,  however,  is  only  the  Custom-house  account ;  and  to  it,  as  in  the 
caseof  sugar,  considerable  additions  must  be  made,  toget  the  true  export.  In  the  Custom-house  estimates, 
coffee  bags  are  suppo,sed  uniformly  to  weigii  WOlbs.,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  frequently  exceed 
that  limit.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  low  j)rices  that  have  been  obtained  for  coflfee  during 
the  last  few  years  have  caused  a  diminution  of  its  growth  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  mo.st  places  where  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  ;  and  the  exports  have  in  consequence  fallen  off  considerably  since  1827 ;  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  this  check  will  be  permanent. 

Tobacco  differs  much  in  quality  ;  but  the  cigars  of  Cuba  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world.  —  (See 
Tobacco.)  Formerly,  the  culture  and  sale  of  this  important  plant  were  monopolixod  by  Govcrnmont ; 
but  since  1821  this  monopoly  has  been  wholly  relinquished*,  there  being  no  longer  any  restrictions  either 
on  the  growth  or  sale  of  the  article.  The  cultivator  pays  a  duty,  which,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent 
evaded,  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  his  crop.  In  consequence  of  the  freedom  thus  given  to  the  busi- 
ness, the  culture  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  both  rapidly  increasing.  In  1828,  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  amounted  to  664,000  dollars ;  and  in  1828,  to  868,000  do. ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  their  real 
value  was  much  more  considerable. 

Of  74,000  hhds.  of  molasses  exported  in  1827,  38,000  were  from  Havannah,  and  23,000  from  Matanzas. 

"Wax  and  honey  of  excellent  quality  are  largely  produced  in  Cuba,  and  form  considerable  articles  of 
trade. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Spain  ; 
cotton,  hardware,  and  earthenware  goods,  from  England  ;  linens  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  the  Nether- 
lands, Ireland,  &c. ;  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  and  South  America  ;  indigo  and  (;ochineal  from  ditto ; 
wines  and  spirits  from  France  and  Spain;  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  provisions,  from  the  United  States, 
&c. ;  with  every  article,  in  short,  that  an  opulent  community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  without  manufactures^ 
requires. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Cuba  and  other  Countries  in  1828,  as  ascertained  by  the 

Customs'  Returns. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

E.\ports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

DoWirs. 

Dollars. 

Dollar.-:. 

Dollars. 

Spain 

1  fnited  States 

6,.55G,S10 

3,026,215 

Russia         ... 

85,013 

719,582 

6,.'-)99,096 

.■?,176,961 

Portugal          -            -        - 

159,444 

11,.5-18 

Hanseatic  Towns  - 

1,747,398 

1,927,561 

Denmark     - 

69,.-x-5 

27,953 

England        ... 

1,770,085 

1,611,820 

Sweden 

21,079 

France       - 

1,63.5,8.'35 

754,812 

Foreign  commerce  in  ships 
ofcW        -          -          - 

Netherlands 

335,507 

881,727 

AZ\,r>bZ 

711,479 

Italy 

123,140 

225,740 

The  articles  of  all  sorts,  and  their  value,  imported  into  Cuba  in  1827,  were  as  follow  :  — 


Liquors  and  wines        ...... 

Smoked  and  dried  meat 

Spices           ...... 

Fruit  ...---.. 

Corn,  and  grain  of  all  kinds       .              .              .              .              - 

Fat,  tallow,  grease,  &c.                  ..... 

Salt  fish                  .              .              -              .              - 
Livestock,  vegetables,  tea,  &c.             ... 

Cotton  goods      ....... 

Woollens         .....                   -               . 

Linens          ...               -               .                   -               -         - 
Furs                 ...... 

Silk  goods           ...... 

Sarsaparilla    ..---- 

Lumber               ....... 

Indigo  and  cochineal                    ..... 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  and  bullion                 -               -               -           - 

Dye  woods       ...... 

Iron,  and  iron  manufactures          -           -               ... 
Linseed  oil,  white  lead,  glassware,  earthenware,  soap,  drugs,  paper, 

stationery,  paints,  perfumery,  gunpowder,  ready  made  clothing, 

bags,  bagging,  ropes,  tobacco,  jewellery,  &c.  &c. 

Totals 

Imported. 

Re-exported,      j       Remained. 

Dol.       ets. 
1,219,580    0 

957,377     1 
94,626     1 

171,048    0 
2,921,939    2 
1,043,223    3?j 

.308,817    4 

342,748     Oi 
1,387,686    3'i 

402,080    0 
2,508,625    7i 

451,948    6 

666,860    6.^ 
19,296    3 

543,919    6 

588,778    2 

1,158,452    2 

62,977    4 

605,334    7i 

1,907,534    5 

Dol.      cts. 
54,986    5i 

17li018    6 
81,330    4.i 

239",148    4^ 
.35,536     1 

420,185    2J 
36,494    3| 
91,315    4 
11,332    OJ 

836>56    7 

1,203,211     2 

99,369     2.4 

67,486    2| 

224,086    31 

Dol.        as. 

l,l(;4,.'-)93    2.^ 

957,;i77     1 

94,Gi:6     1 

2,840.608    5) 

1,043,223  3.t 
508,817  4' 
.^42,748    Oi 

1,148,537  7 
366,543    7 

2,088,440    5 

415,4.';4     U 

575,545    2J 

7,9G4    2i 

543,919    6 

547,848    5 
1,683,448    IJ 

17,352,855    0 

3,561,587    H 

14,129,697    0 

The  total  value  of  all  sorts  of  produce  imported  into  Cuba,  in  1828,  is  stated  at  19,554,P?2  dollars  ;  and 
that  of  the  exports,  13,114,365  do.  Of  this  trade  Havannah  participated  to  the  extent  of  15,807,o9o  doUars 
of  imports,  and  of  9,202,485  do.  of  exports.  .      ,       ,         r 

In  1828,  1,889  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  277,066  tons,  entered ;  and  1,686,  of  the  burden  of 
229,830  tons,  cleared  from  the  difTerent  ports  of  Cuba.  Of  these,  1,100  entered  and  987  cleared  from 
Havannah. 


•  In  the  former  edition  of  this  worlc,  the  tobacco  monopoly  was  inadvertenUy  represented  as  stiU  sub- 
vsting. 
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An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  that  entered  from  and  cleared  at  Havannah  for  Foreign  Countries 
in  1831,  specifying  the  Countries  to  which  such  Vessels  belonged,  and  their  Tonnage, 


Flags. 

Entered. 

Cleared.                        j 

United  States             .... 

ll!Zo    -■     -■     -■     -■     : 

Hanseatic  Towns          .... 

!u"bt"'  -.----•.: 

France         .               .               .               .               • 

Other  countries            .... 

Total 

154 
50 
38 
35 

tt 
104 

T,ms. 

S2,fi99 

22,798 
9,666 
8,057 
7,G86 
5,542 
4,910 

15,988 

133 

73 
35 
59 
15 
99 

Tons. 

86,420 

17,432 

15,305 
7,156 
6,746 
2,716 

24,874 

990 

157,146            1           1,002 

.       150,679 

Duties.  —  A  customs  duty  is  charged  on  most  articles  ex- 
ported and  imported.  In  1828,  the  duties  on  imports  produced 
4,194,495  dollars,  being  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  !8g  per 
cent,  on  the  imports  of  that  year.  The  duties  on  exports  during 
the  same  year  produced  1,114,641  dollars,  equal  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  18i  per  cent,  on  their  amount.  According  to 
the  tariff,  the  duties  on  most  imported  articles  are  fixed  at 
either  24  or  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ,  but  all  Spanish  products 
imported  from  the  peninsula  in  Spanish  bottoms  (except  flour, 
which  pays  l.J  dollar  per  barrel),  pay  only  6  per  cent,  duty  ;  and 
when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  they  pay  1 2  per  cent,  less 
than  the  duties  on  corresponding  foreign  articles.  These  pro- 
ducts make  about  a  third  part  of  the  imports.  Until  lately,  the 
export  duty  on  sugar  was  much  complained  of,  being  so  high 
as  2|  dollars  a  box  ;  but  in  the  course  of  last  year  it  has  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  1  dollar,  —  a  reduction  which  will 
be  of  material  consequence  to  the  planters.  Merchandise  that 
has  once  paid  the  duties  on  importation,  pays  nothing  on  ex- 
portation. 

Custom-house  Regitlations.  —  Every  master  of  a  vessel  is  bound 
to  have,  on  his  arrival,  ready  for  delivery  to  the  boarding  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue,  two  manifests,  containing  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  act  of  handing  them  over,  is  to 
write  thereon  the  hour  when  he  so  delivers  them,  taking  care 
that  they  be  countersigned  by  the  boarding  officers.  Within  12 
hours  from  that  time  he  may  make  any  alteration  he  pleases  in 
the  said  manifests,  or  deliver  in  new  ones  corrected.  After  the 
expiration  of  these  12  hours,  no  alteration  will  be  permitted. 
Goods  not  manifested  will  be  confiscated  without  remedy;  and, 
if  their  value  should  not  exceed  1,000  dollars,  masters  of  ves- 
sels  will  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  such 
non-manifested  gooas:  if  they  do  exceed  that  sum,  and  belong 
to  the  master,  or  come  consigned  to  him,  his  vessel,  freight, 
and  other  emoluments,  will  be  forfeited  to  the  revenue,  (ioods 
over-manifested  will  pay  duties  as  if  they  were  on  board.  Goods 
not  manifested,  but  claimed  in  time  by  a  consignee,  will  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  latter;  but  the  master,  in  this  case,  will  be 
subject  to  a  fine  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  such  goods.  Gold 
and  silver,  not  manifested  by  either  captain  or  consignee,  are 
liable  to  a  duty  of  4  per  cent.  Goods  falling  short  of  the  quan- 
tity manifested,  when  landed,  and  not  being  included  in  any 
invoice  of  a  consignee,  will  render  the  master  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  200  dollars  for  each  package  so  falling  short.  Every 
consignee  is  obliged  to  present  his  invoice  or  note  of  goods, 
■within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel ;  if  not,  such 
goods  are  liable  to  2  per  cent,  extra  duty.  The  same  is  the 
case,  if  such  note  do  not  contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of 


pieces,  contents,  quantity,  weight,  and  measure.  All  goods 
imported  in  vesbels  exceeding  80  tons  burden,  except  perish- 
able provisions,  bulky  articles,  and  liquors,  may  be  put  in  de- 
posit for  Em  indefinite  term,  paying  1  per  cent,  inward  and  1 
per  cent,  outward  duty  on  the  value,  each  year.  When  en- 
tered for  home  consumjjtion,  they  are  liable  to  the  correspond- 
ing duty ,  If  sold  in  deposit,  the  exporter  pays  the  outward 
duty. 

Tonnage  Dudes —  Spanish  vessels,  5  reals  per  ton.  Other 
nations,  20  reals  per  ton :  in  case  of  arrival  and  departure  in 
ballast,  none ;  arriving  in  distress,  4  reals  per  ton,  but  full  du- 
ties if  the  cargo  be  landed  or  taken  in. 

Wharf  Duties —  Spanish  vessels,  6  reals  per  day.  Other  na- 
tions, 19  reals  per  day  for  each  100  ions  of  their'register  mea- 
surement. 

Monies —  One  dollar  =  8  reals  plate  =  20  reals  vellon.  One 
doubloon  =  17  dollars.  The  merchants  reckon  444  dollars 
=  100/.,  or  1  dollar  =  4*.  6d.  very  nearly.  There  is  an  exjjort 
duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  gold,  and  2  per  cent,  on  silver. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  One  quintal  =  100  lbs.,  or  4  arro- 
bas  of  25  lbs. ;  100  lbs.  Spanish  =  101^  lbs.  English,  or  46 
kilogrammes.  108  varas  =  100  yards;  140  varas  =  100 
French  ells  or  aunes  ;  81  varas  =  100  Brabant  ells ;  108  varas 
=  160  Hamburgh  ells.  1  fanega=  3  bushels  nearly,  or  ICO 
lbs.  Spanish.  An  arroba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  4'1  English  wine 
gallons  nearly. 

The  Spanish  authorities  disgraced  themselves  by  the  counte- 
nance which  they  gave  to  jiiratical  banditti  that  infested  many 
of  the  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  late  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  revolted  colonies,  and,  on  pretence  of  cruising  against  the 
Mexicans  and  Colombians,  committed  all  sorts  of  enormities. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  suffered  so  much  from 
their  attacks,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  a  considerable 
squadron  to  attack  the  banditti  in  their  strongholds,  and  to 
obtain  that  redress  they  had  in  vain  sought  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  nuisance  is 
as  yet  entirely  abated. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Humboldt's 
standard  work,  the  Essai  Politii/ue  sur  I'Isle  de  Cuba,  Paris, 
1826  ;  and  the  Supplement  (Tableau  Statistique)  thereto,  Paris, 
1831 ;  the  excellent  abstract  of  the  Cuadro  Estadistico  de  Cuba, 
published  at  Havannah  in  1829,  in  the  American  Quaiierly 
Reiierv  for  June,  1831) ;  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Giographiques, 
torn.  xxii.  p.  333. ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  pp.  279—298. 
(Eng.  ed.);  and  private  communications  from  intelligent  Bri- 
tish merchants  established  at  Havannah. 


HAVRE,  OR  HAVRE  DE  GRACE,  a  commercial  and  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  on  the  English  channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  its 
norihern  bank,  in  lat.  49°  29'  14"  N.,  Ion.  0°  6'  38"  E.      Population  23,000. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Havre  consists  of  2  basins,  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  afFording 
accommodation  for  about  450  ships.  Cape  de  la  Heve,  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Seine, 
lies  N.N.W.  from  Havre,  distant  about  2|  miles.  It  is  elevated  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  surmounted  by  2  light-houses  50  feet  high.  These,  which  are  325  feet  apart,  exhibit  powerful  fixed 
lights.  There  is  also  a  brilliant  harbour-light  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
western  jetty.  Havre  has  2  roadsteads.  The  great  or  outer  road  is  about  a  league  from  the  port,  and 
rather  more  than  ^  league  W^.S.W.  from  Cape  de  la  Heve;  the  little  or  inner  road  is  about  §  league 
from  the  port,  and  about  f  of  a  mile  S.S.E.  from  Cai)e  de  la  Heve.  They  are  separated  by  the  sand  bank 
called  Leclat ;  between  which  and  the  bank  called  Les  Hants  de  la  Bade  is  the  west  passage  to  the  port. 
The  Hoc,  or  southern  passage,  lies  between  the  last-mentioned  bank  and  that  of  Amfar.  In  the  great 
road  there  is  from  6  to  7^  fathoms  water  at  ebb;  and  in  the  little,  from  3  to  3§.  Large  ships  always 
lie  in  the  former.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  22  to  27  feet ;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  largest 
class  of  merchantmen  enter  the  port.  The  water  in  the  harbour  does  not  begin  perceptibly  to  subside 
till  about  3  hours  after  high  water,  —  a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  current  down  the  Seine,  across  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in  the  latter.  Large 
fleets,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide,  and  get  to 
sea,  even  though  the  wind  should  be  unfavourable. — (See  Plan  of  Havre,  published  hy  Mr.  Laurie ; 
Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritiyne  for  1833,  p.  211. ;  Coulter  sur  les  Phares,  p.  59.  &c.) 

Trade,  ^c.  —  Havre  being,  in  fact,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of  the  colonial 
and  other  foreign  products  destined  for  the  consumption  of  that  city  are  imported  into 
it.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  of  its  own.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk 
and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery.  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other 
wines,  brandy,  books,  &c.  Besides  colonial  products  and  spices,  the  imports  principally 
consist  of  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hides,  dye  woods,  iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  &c.  Grain  and 
flour  are  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France.  —  ( See 
Bordeaux,  and  Weights  and  Measures.) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  value  of  the  different  articles  imported  into  Havre,  in  1829,  amounted  to 
2.^0,000,000  francs,  or  about  10,000,000/.  sterling.  Of  this  .<ium,  the  cotton  imported  was  estimated  at 
260,00,000  fr. ;  the  sugars  of  the  French  colonies  at  44,000,000  fr.,  and  those  of  foreign  countries  at 
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8,000,000  fr. ;  coffee  14,000,000  fr.  ;  indigo  2,000,000  fr. ;  tobacco  4,000,000  fir.,  &c.  The  customs  duties  at 
Havre  during  tiie  same  year  amounted  to  25,876,536  fr.,  being  nearly  11  percent,  upon  the  estimated  value 
of  the  imports.  There  entered  the  port,  in  the  same  year,  1,481  French  and  other  ships,  coming  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  colonies  of  France,  and  2j995  coasting  vessels,  including  those  navigating  the 
river  :  62  ships  entered  en  reldche  and  in  ballast. — {Bulletin  des  Sciences  GeographiqueSy  torn.  xvi.  p.  390., 
and  tom.  xxiii.  p.  370.) 

In  1831,  the  customs  duties  at  Havre  amounted  to  22,410,689  fr. ;  but,  in  1832,  they  were  considerably 
more. 

In  1832,  there  entered  the  port,  47  ships  from  Martin-ique,  75  from  Guadaloupe,  19  from  Brazil,  17  fVom 
Hayti,  8  from  Mexico,  11  from  Monte-Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  1  from  Colombia,  4  from  the  Havannah, 
1  from  Porto  Rico,  3  from  Cayenne,  4  from  Senegal,  4  from  the  Isle  de  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  5  from 
the  I'^st  Indies,  10  from  the  whale  fishery,  61  from  New  York,  64  from  New  Orleans,  30  from  Charles- 
ton, 28  from  Savannah,  13  from  Mobile,  and  31  from  other  ports  of  the  United  States.  —  [Archives  du 
Co7nmerce,  torn.  i.  p.  184.)     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Destination  of  the  French  Ships  clearing  out  from  Havre  in  the  Six 
Years  ending  with  1829 ;  and  of  the  Number  of  the  French  Ships  entering  Havre  during  the  same 
Period,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  came. 


French  Ships  despatched  from  Havre  during  the 

French  Ships  entered  Havre  durins  the                     | 

following  Years. 

following  y 

ears. 

. 

Years. 

Years. 

.  1 

^ 

00 

fS 

c» 

c>« 

'ii 

i; 

'H 

^ 

^ 

S 

lii 

Martinique 

42 

49 

49 

48 

52 

48 

Martinique 

66 

66 

53 

53 

51 

55 

Guadaloupe     - 

78 

64 

55 

62 

54 

65 

Guadaloupe 

86 

82 

78 

77 

58 

82 

Bourbon 

8 

6 

b 

11 

b 

4 

Bourbon 

7 

5 

4 

6 

6 

8 

Senegal 

7 

5 

5 

7 

9 

9 

Senegal 

. 

S 

11 

9 

6 

6 

9 

Cayenne 

i 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cayenne 

. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Hayti 

21 

18 

39 

19 

34 

38 

Hayti 

. 

22 

38 

43 

45 

32 

52 

Brazil 

3/ 

21 

26 

19 

28 

Brazil 

34 

33 

30 

32 

38 

34 

United  States 

4 

15 

14 

19 

19 

13 

United  States 

183 

161 

215 

'm 

160 

191 

Mexico 

8 

b 

11 

13 

12 

3 

Mexico 

. 

5 

6 

8 

4 

6 

2 

Colombia 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Colombia 

1 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

Peru  and  Chili 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Peru  and  Chili 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Havannah  &  St.  Jago 

8 

7 

15 

10 

13 

5 

Havannah  &  St.  Jago 

11 

11 

13 

9 

18 

13 

St.  Thomas   and   Fo. 

St.  Thomas   and 

l-o. 

reign  Antilles 

5 

iJ 

5 

4 

7 

4 

reign  Antilles 

7 

10 

7 

3 

4 

8 

River  de  la  Plata      - 

7 

6 

7 

12 

18 

6 

River  de  la  Plata 

^ 

14 

6 

1 

9 

H 

9 

Indian  seas 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Indian  seas 

. 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

China 

1 

2 

1 

2 

China 

. 

2 

. 

1 

Whale  fishery 

7 

5 

4 

6 

5 

2 

Whale  fishery 

- 

6 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

233 

213 

242 

238 

263 

229 

456 

445 

475 

534  J405 

473 

Comparative  Table  of  the 

Navigation  of  the  Port  of  Havre  during  the  Years  1829,  1828,  1827,  1826,  1825. 

Entered. 

1829. 

1828. 

1827 

1826. 

1825. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

.Ships.     T(  nnage. 

Foreign  navi- "J  Foreign 
gfltioii  out  off 
Europe  and  in  r 
Europe          -  J  French 

French    navi- .. 
gation    coast- y 
ing  trade  com.  >  French 
prising  that  of  V 
the  river       --' 

Ships  en  reldche  or  in  ^ 
ballast       -       -      -j 

982 
499 

186,600 
105,200 

617 

457 

120,900 
92,800 

457 
376 

98,500 
82,700 

607 
404 

126,000 

82,300 

441 
399 

79,620 
79,5f;0 

1,481 
2,995 

291,800 
161,200 

1,074 
2,252 

213,700 
123,100 

833 
1,997 

181,200 
106,900 

1,011 
2,371 

208,300 
114,700 

840 
2,514 

159,180 
114,820 

4,476 
602 

453,000 

3,326 
610 

336,800 

2,830 
820 

288,100 

3,832 
881 

323,000 

3,354 
866 

274,000 

Total  ships      - 

5,078 

. 

3,966 

_ 

3,650 

. 

4,263 

- 

4,220 

Sailed. 

1829. 

1828. 

1827. 

182& 

1825.          1 

Ships.    Tonnage, 

Ships.    Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign  navi-  '\  Foreign 
gation  out  off 
Europe and  in f 
Europe          -J  French 

French    navi-  ^ 
gation  coast-  / 
ing  trade  com-)- French 
prisingthatofV 
the  river       .•' 

Ships  en  reldche  or  in  7 
ballast       -       -       -j 

970    216,600 
344      75,500 

309 
296 

60,000 
66,000 

175 
371 

26,000 
68,000 

196 
281 

32,000 

62,300 

228 
213 

33,600 
66,300 

1,314 
3,217 

292,100 
168,900 

605 
2,146 

126,000 
104,000 

546 
1,542 

94,000 
77,000 

577 
2,048 

94,300 
110,700 

541 

1,982 

99,900 
99,200 

4,531  1  461,000 
503  j  - 

2,751 
1,020 

230,000 

2,088 
1,320 

171,000 

2,525 
1,683 

205,000 

2,523 
1,634 

199,100 

1              Total  ships     - 

5,034  i  - 

3,771 

3,408 

- 

4,208  1  . 

4,157 

6*36 
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S3        ^ 


5    f^ 


8 

I 


Is 

■  i 


^1 
.5  a 


ft,    01 


0~ 


-a  g 


•3S 
.2  5 


H 

i 

_"1 

^1 

Francs. 

.56,272 

130,415 

3,944 

717 

721 

73,082 

73,271 

3,022 

21,375 

1,188 

21,769 

879 

7,073 

64,107 

62,800 

49,203 

8,251 

37,142 

1,496 

3,182 

15,819 

278,530 

79,080 

505 

36,213 

22,670 

107,892 

10,212 

1 

Francs. 
6,458,831 
11,792,637 

68,148 

5,734,399 

9,928,290 

2,527,145 

8,691,478 

710,733 

2,123,033 

85,879 

2,933,891 

6,654,524 

1,598,211 

3,493,137 

3,518,844 

5,119,888 

264,773 

866,892 

21,175,006 

45,424,468 

8,401,544 

3,206,207 

235,145,684 

8,317.056 

59,915,463 

1 

o 
fa 

1 

fa 

1 

Francs. 

6,641,515 

64,571,030 

2.336.619 

255.245 

307,874 

9,176,091 

12,840,523 

24,054,440 

16.044,086 

3,053,940 

3,645,219 

874,719 

11,87*2,358 

7,315,612 

l,4^8,020 

5,705,542 

7,040,020 

6,558,447 

9,242,297 

910,410 

21,292,656 

46,199,094 

8,781,094 

3,662,564 

275,150,647 

8,569,098 

65.022,971 

IS 

0 

J 

Francs. 

6,094,264 

4,594,457 

420,947 

162,458 

56,958 

313,627 

3,936,408 

8,025,329 

1,916,382 

994,128 

982,374 

184,151 

6,195,421 

2,890,582 

841,983 

1,670,143 

5,256,414 

1,888,775 

6,118,216 

409,775 

8, '206,3 14 

4,531,843 

1,602,874 

2,608,619 

75,692,909 

2,267,837 

19.198,815 

1 

° 

.0 

"to 

3^ 

» 

Fra,tcs. 

314,044 
11,405,875 

594,171 
31,298 

220,354 
2,782,242 
6,952,895 
10,126,847 
6,926,943 
1,255,838 
1,756,727 

417,738 
4,469,107 
3,531,402 

298,477 
1,050,618 
1,728,802 
3,255,462 
1,280,600 

156,590 
5,918,315 
7,444,9fi9 
3,562,152 

556,908 

142,122,407 

2,313,068 

23,799,866 

8g 

t='= 

P- 

It 

Francs. 

1,253,207 

48,572,700 

1,521,501 

61,509 

60,582 

6,080,222 

2,951,220 

6,902,264 

7.'200.76l 

783,974 

906,118 

272,850 

1,207,810 

893,628 

347,560 

1,002,781 

2,054,804 

1,236,212 

1,845,481 

544,245 

7,168,027 

1 1,222,282 

3,616,088 

496,837 

55,415,331 

5,788,193 

22.024,290 

II 
3'" 

'X 

H 

O 

II 

^1 

il 

Francs. 

2,896,175 

4,146,548 

174,284 

87,287 

104,242 

2,519,025 

1,109,796 

49,078,658 

10,798,587 

299,150 

365,89G 

640,799 

6,276,252 

292,500 

521,457 

2,274,047 

2,522,104 

1,951,685 

1,159,801 

48,805 

15,521 

100,594 

182,221 

239,001 

2,147,739 

54,141 

1,761,453 

46,620 

m 

01  CM 

X 
1 

1 

Fra,u:s. 
16,282,032 
56,740,317 

9,261,279 

1,453,897 

1,892,616 
27,553,622 

7,053,960 
65,195,852 
29,915,408 

2,570,050 
14,799,737 

2,419,869 
51,484,710 

1,701,825 

1,975,230 
10,682,978 
19,827,3-^9 

3,994,067 
20,450,079 
309,757 
51,742 
687,705 
606,19!) 

4,025,96(i 

13,761,090 

605,379 

9.184,844 

X 

1 

1 

Francs. 
16,485,962 
99,479,647 

9,988,169 

1,425,349 

2,246,212 
44,476,109 

8,020,666 
82,880,660 
31,855,727 

3,156,066 
16,7S1,,S.-,1 

5,4.-)7,57ll 
51,24  l,(,!l 

2,7'2(i, (;,-.-, 

10,591,57(1 

22,195,7'27 

4,557,926 

21,866,688 

553,276 

517,662 

1,178,479 

846,766 

4,5  0,992 

51,053,790 

1,032,735 

18,102,631 

si 

i 

=3 

i 

Francs. 

16,273,352 

71,039,071 

325,794 

1,075,728 

195,545 

7,070,478 

933,314 

53,151 

572,138 

388,277 

5,571,044 

2,554 

1,360,975 

615,437 

1,692,569 

8,855,101 

3,572,021 

103,929 

32,229 

'256,181 

11,036 

113,159 

668,435 

3,991,356 

42,261,223 

452,929 

11,437,894 

ll 

to 

i 

2" 

i 
I? 

1^ 

Francs. 

166,640 

9,797,491 

2,484,890 

96,859 

483,320 

29,530,669 

4,584,262 

8,485,702 

4,461,217 

-      218,535 

10,870,148 

505,927 

39,355.584 

767,489 

288,504 

1,145,080 

6,648,964 

1,614,463 

438,910 

5.3,268 

313,848 

330,574 

97,337 

35  761 

3.771,483 

314,705 

3.434,859 

- 

is 

J2R 

1 

t-^ 

Francs. 

45,'.)90 

18,643,085 

7,177,485 

252,762 

1,567,317 

7,874,962 

2,505,090 

74,541,507 

26,800,572 

2,529,254 

340,642 

2,948,889 

10,528,082 

1,357,707 

.39,191 

6 11, .389 

11,974,7'42 

2,839,534 

21,395,549 

23,827 

192,778 

754,766 

80,996 

323,875 

5,021,084 

265,101 

3,'229,878 

1 

5 

1 

1 

I,ive  animals               -                      ..... 

Products  and  parts  of  animals            ... 

Fish 

Animal  substances  belonging  to  medicine  and  perfumery 

Hard  substances  fit  for  cutting,  &c.  (ivory,  &c.) 

Farinaceous  articles                  -                      .... 

Fruits           ....                  .... 

1     Colonial  products                  .                      .... 

Vegetablejuices(gums,  &c.)             -                  -                      ... 

Veyetable  matters  suitable  for  medicine 

Common  wood                     .                   .                   .                   ... 

Fine  wood                    ...... 

Fruits,  stalks,  and  filaments,  as  cotton,  flax,  raw  silk,  &c. 

Stiifts  for  tanning                      .                     .                .                     - 

Various  leguminous  products               -                  .... 

Stones  and  minerals                      .                  •                   -               - 

Metals                      .                         .                       .... 

Chemical  products                  .                      .                 •                      -               - 
Prepared  dye  stuffs  (indigo,  cochineal,  &c.)      -                    -                   -        - 

Colours               -                      ...                      .               . 

DiOercnt  compo\inds  (perfumery,  soap,  compound  medicines,  &c.) 
Li.pii.ls(wb,es,  brandy,  &c.)                .                .                  .               -           . 
(jiass  and  pottery                      .                  .                      ... 

'j  bread            •               .                  . 

Wove  goods  and  felt              -                 .                 -                        -             - 

Varmiis  i)repared  substances                  .                •                 ... 
Duty  received  on  goods  not  included  in  the  general  statement  of  1831 

Value  of  goods              -                .                        ... 
Totals        -                   -                -               F. 
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Note.  —  General  commerce,  as  applied  to  imports,  means  all  articles  imported  by  sea  or  land,  without 
inquiring  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  consumed,  re  exported,  or  warehoused.  Sjitcinl  co7/i7/terce,ai 
ai)plied  to  imports,  means  such  imported  articles  as  have  been  admitted  for  home  consumption,  unde? 
payment  of  the  customs  duties. 

The  same  distinction  obtains  in  relation  to  exports.  General  commerce,  in  this  case,  means  all  ex. 
ported  articles,  without  regard  to  their  origin  j  while  special  commerce  means  such  only  as  are  produced 
by  the  soil  or  manufactures  of  France. 

IV.  —  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Coffee,  imported  into  Havre, 
in  each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1832,  and  of  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  31st  of  December 
each  Year. 


Countries  whence 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

they  came. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

Imports. 

Stocks, 
Dec.  31. 

CoUon. 
U.S.  of  America 

147,186  bales 

16,664  bales 

152,995  bales 

39,050  bales 

121,116  bales  15,697  bales 

165,885  bales  16,270  balesi 

Brazil 

23,G2G    _ 

828    -- 

34,729    _ 

5,800    _ 

14,006    — 

2,216    — 

16,926    — 

549    _ 

Other  sorts 

Stigar. 
MartiniQue   and 

5,118    — 

8   - 

3,462    _ 

150    _ 

2,379    - 

86    _ 

2>417    — 

181     _ 

175,930    - 

17,500   _ 

191,186    — 

45,000    — 

137,501    _ 

18,000    — 

184,228    _ 

17,000    - 

Guailaloupe    - 

60,560  hhds. 

7,000  hhd. 

49,820  hhds. 

12,000  hhd. 

58,450  hhds. 

14,000  hhd. 

46,000  hhds. 

4,000  hhd. 

Bourbon 
Havannah      and 

27,769  bags 

3,000  bags 

47,634  bags 

3,000  bags 

26,270  bags 

1,300  bags 

29,696  bags 

1,800  bags 

St.  Jago 

1,560  boxes 

200  bis. 

774  boxes 

150  bxs. 

8rS  boxes 

191  bxs. 

77  boxes 

Brazil        - 

1,425    - 

130    _ 

372    _ 

75  — 

90    — 

17    - 

90    _ 

Do.          -        - 

25  bags 

42  bags 

Other  sorts 

8,680    _ 

. 

388  casks 

. 

3,643    _ 

100  bags 

4,996  bags 

Do.        - 

894  casks 

- 

8,066  bags 

1,300  bags 

827  casks 

Coffee. 

Martinique    and 

Giiadaloupe    - 

45  hhds. 

5  hhd. 

167  hhds. 

18  hhd. 

54  hhds. 

16  hhd. 

130  hhds. 

86  hhd. 

Do.      do. 

2,791  tcs. 

164  tcs. 

2,290  tcs. 

95  tcs. 

1,032  tcs. 

58  tcs. 

2,148  tcs. 

250  tcs. 

Do.      do. 

5,752  i  cks. 

138  ^ck. 

4,4 10  J  cks. 

191  i  ck. 

3,028  i  cks. 

180^  ck. 

4,390  i  cks. 

1,391  i  ck. 

Do.      do. 

143  bags 

. 

160  bags 
1,557  bales 

. 

26  bags 

. 

94  bags 

Bourbon      - 

3,674  bales 

98  bales 

126  bales 

824  bales 

2,261  bales 

Hajti,  direct      - 

53,080  bags 
642  casks 

14,638  bags 

62,089  bags 
429  i  cks. 

23,414  bags 
183  ick. 

'"'YAf^L 

8,500  bags 

'"''r^^.. 

11.076  bags 

Various     other 

sorts     - 

."50,192  bags 
1,055  hhls. 

6,901    _ 

33,510  bags 

1,615  bags 

29,565  bags 

5,500  - 

73.161  bags 

22,661  bags  * 

Do.           .       - 

180  hhd. 

452  hhds. 

. 

136  hhds. 

90  hhd. 

492  hhds. 

130  hhd.; 

Do. 

50  tcs. 

. 

. 

80  tcs.   I 

Do.           -       - 

1,587^  cks. 

400  i  ck. 

*154  I  cks. 

"483  i  cks. 

"  34  i  ck. 

647icks.i      509ick.| 

Prices  of  Commodities  Duty  paid  and  in  Bond,  Tares,  Commercial  Allowances,  8(C.  — These  important 
particulars  may  be  learned  by  the  inspection  of  the  subjoined  Price  Current  for  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, 1833.  The  duties  on  the  articles  mentioned  are  also  given ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  some 
of  these  will  be  speedily  varied.  But  the  other  particulars  embodied  in  it  will  always  render  it  an 
important  document. 

Havre  Price  Current,  31st  of  December,  1833. 


Ashes,  per  50  kil. 

Vot,  American,  1833     - 

do.  1832 

Russia 

Tuscany  -  • 

Pearl,  American,  1833 

do.  1832 


In  Bond. 
Fr,  ct.    Fr.  ct. 


39  0  to  39  50       0    0  to   0    0 
00-00       00-00 

40  0  .    0    0  nominal 
00-00       00-00 

41  50   -     0    0       0    0-00 
0    0-00  none 

Duty  on  nett  weight :   by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  9  fr.  90  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  8  fr.  25  ct.     By  foreign 
vessels,  11  fr.  55  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 
Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare,  12  per  cent. 
Bark  ( Jesuits'),  per  i  kil. 

I.ochsa  •  .    0    0  to   0    0       1  50  to   3  25 

Callyssaya,  curled  .00-00       3  30   -00 

do.  flat  -  -    0    0   -     0    0       2  85   -    2  90 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what 

.Tra^    <^JT1  ^*       Xiv  fv^roiiTTi  ««M:c<alc.  /i/i  r*^      From  coiintripn  we<il 


Cocoa,  Caraccas,  per  J  kil. 
Guayaquil 
Brazil 
Trinidad 


From  coim tries  west 
on  serons,  2  per 


ever,  "-lli  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  55  ct. 
ofCapeHom,  13tct. 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  12  per  cent. 
cent. 

Commercial  tare:  on  cases,  real;  on  serons  of  70  kil.  and 
upwards,  8  kil. ;  of  40  kil.  and  upwards,  6  kil.;  and  of  20  kil. 
and  upwards,  4  kil. 
Bees'  wax,  per  ^  kil. 

North  American  yellow  - 

New  Orleans,  do.     - 

Russia 

Havannjih 

Senegal 


0  to   0    0 

none 

0    0-00 

0    0-00 

0    0-00 


1  45  to  1  65 
1  40  -  1  45 
1  60  -  1  65 
1  20  -  1  30 
1  32  -  1  35 
Duty  on  gross  weight  :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  54  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  4  2/5  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever,  8J  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  rsote  A.) 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Cassia  lignea,  per  J  kil. 

in  mats  -  -    0    0  to   0    0       0  85  to   0    0 

inchest*  -  -00-00        10-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 36  2/3  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  1  fr.  10  ct.  By  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  1  fr.  55  5/6  ct — (See  exceptions  at 
Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  12  percent. ;  on  mats,  2  per 
cent. 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Cochineal,  per  J  kil. 

silvery,  from  ord.  to  fine         none  11  50  to  12    0 

foxy,  do.  do.       -  -         none  10    0  -   10  75 

black,  do.  do.        -  -         none  10  50   -    11   75 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 82i  ct.  By  foreign  vessels,  do.  88  ct.  —(See  exceptions  at 
N.-jte  A.) 

Custom-house  tare :  on  casks,  1 2  per  cent. ;  on  serons,  2  per 
cent. 
Commercial  tare.  real. 


Duty  paid.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  ct.     Fr.  ct.    Fr.  ct.     Fr.  ct. 
•    nominal  1    5  to    1  15 

none  0    0-00 

.    by  a  Frenrh  vessel    0  36   -    0  38 
-    nominal  0  50   -     0  5.'> 

Duty  on  nett  weight  :  by  Frenrh  vessels  from  the  French 
colonies,  22  ct. ;  from  countries  west  of  Cape  Horn,  30^  ct.; 
from  European  ports,  52J  ct.;  from  elsewhere,  36  17/20  ct. 
By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  58  17/20  ct — (Se« 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare :  on  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  on  bags,  3  pe» 
cent. 

Commercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent , 
Coffee,  per  J  kU. 

St.  Domingo,  from  ordi-lp    0  to   0    0       0  68  to   0  72 

nary  to  nne        -  -J 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  -  0  0  -  0  0  0  67  -  0  82 
Saguira  and  Porto  Cabello  0  0-00  0  70  -  0  72 
Brlzil  -  -        nominal  0  67  -     0  70 

Java  .  -  -  none  0    0-00 

Mocha  -  -    1  42   -     1  45       0    0  -     0    O 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 42  9/10  ct.;  from  European  ports,  55  ct.;  from  elsewhere, 
52^  ct.    By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever  57|  ct.— 
(See  exceptions  at  Note  A). 
Custom-house  tare :  on  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  on  bags,  3  per 

Commercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. ;  on 
Mocha  coffee  the  tare  runs  from  4J  to  12i  kiU  upon  bales  of 
75  to  200  kil. 

er,  Peruvian,  per  A  kil.  -    0  90  to   0  95  none 

ussian        -  -    1   18   -     1  19       0    0  to  0    O 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  Frenrh  vessels  from  European 
poits,  1  1/10  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  11/20  ct.  By  foreign  ves- 
sels from  any  port  whatever,  2  1/5  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 
Ncte  A.) 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Cotton,  per  k  kil. 

Upland  -  -    0  95  to    1  16 

Mobile,    Alabama,  andl  q  g.^   .     j  20 
Tenessee  -  "J      „,         ,   „, 

New  Orleans         -         .    0  95   -     1  35 
Sea  Island         -  .    1  90   -     3  20 

Pemambuco  -         -    1  20   -     1  35 

Bahia  -  •    1  10   -     1  30 

Maranham  -  "    9     9   "     9  ,R 

St.  Domingo      -  '    I    ?,   '     n    n 

Caraccas         -  -    0    0  -     0    0 

Martinique  andOuada-lj  10    -   1  30        0     0    -   0    Q 

Caye^e  "    -         '-00-00  none 

Duty  on  nett  weight:  on  long  or  short  staple,  by  French  ves- 
sels from  French  colonies  2|  ct. ;  frci.i  European  ports  (Turkey 
excepted),  16i  ct.;  from  the  East  Indies,  6i  ct.j  from  other 


Copper 


0  84  to    1 
0  81    ■    1 


0  99   - 
none 

0  94  -     0 
none 

0    0 


5 
1  9 
1  24 
3  9 
I  24 
I  19 


640 


HAVRE. 


Duty  p:ii(l.  In  Bond. 

Fi:  ct.  Fr.  ct.  Fr.  cl.  Fr.  ci. 
countriK.ll  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  (except  from  Turkey),  19^ 
ct.  Bv  French  vessels  from  Turkey  S^  ct. ;  by  foveisu  vessels 
from  Turkey,  133  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare:  6  per  cent,  on  bales  of  50  kil.  and  above; 
and  a  per  cent,  on  bales  under  60  kil. 

Commercial  lare  :  on  United  States  •ottons,  G  per  cent., 
cords  off";  on  Brazil  cottons,  4  per  cent. ;  on  St.  Domingo,  in 
bales,  6  per  cent. ;  on  Cumana  and  Caraccas,  7  kil.  per  seron 
above  40  kil.  ;  and  6  kil.  per  seron  of  40  kil.  and  under. 

Draft ;  2  kil.  on  Sea  Is'and  and  Bengal ;  3  kil.  on  all  other 
descriptions  in  bales  exceedmg  50  kil.;  and  1^  kil.  upon  bales 
under  50  kil. 

Elephants'  teeth,  per  .J  kil.  -    2  60  to    6    0         0    0  to   0    0 
Duty  on  nett  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  Indies, 
44  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  77  ct. ;  from  Sen.'gal,  27ict. ; 
fi-ojn  elsewhere,  55  ct.     By  foreign  vessels  froui  any  port  what- 
ever, 934  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 
Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare  :  real. 
Gum,  Senegal,  per  i  kil.      -    0  83  to   0  87       0  78  to   0  82 
Duty  on   gross  weight  :  by   French  vessels  from   Senegal, 
5A  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  13|  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  11  ct. 
By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whiitever,  16^  ct.  —  (See  ex- 
ceptions at  Note  A.) 

Commeicial  tare  :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Hops,  American,  first  sort    -  220    0  to    0    0        0    0  to    0    0 
Kent,  do.  -  -00-00        00-00 

Duty  on  gross  weitrht :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, .33  .  r.  per  50  kil.  By  foreign  vessels,  36  fr.  2^  ct.  —(See 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Comnierci?!  tare:  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Hides,  per  i  kil. 

Buenos  Ayresi        -        -      0  90  to    1     5        0    0  to   0    0 
Pemambuco^andBahla,l   n  67-0  76       00-00 

salted  -J 

Kio  Janeiro       -  .    0  90  -     1     0       0    0-00 

Carthagena  and  Caraccas    0  72   -     0  75        0    0-00 
South  American  horse!  gg    0   -  65    0       0    0-00 
hides,  per 50  -J 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  5^  ct.  ;  from  elsewhere,  2|  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever,  8i  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Five  bull  hides  are  admitted  among  100  hides  without  allow- 
ance, and  1  kil.  is  allowed  for  every  bull  hide  above  that  num- 
ber to  the  extent  of  12  ;  when  more  than  12,  the  allowance  is 
Eonditional. 

Horns,  ox  and  cow,  per  104  -  25    0  to  95    0        0    0  to    0    0 
Duty  on  gross  weight  per  50  kil. :  by  French  vessels  from  any 

port  whatever,  5^  ct.     By  foreign  vessels,  5\  ct (See  excep"- 

tions  at  Note  A.) 
Horse  hair,  per  f,  kil. 

Buenos  Ayres,  short        -    0  70  to    0  75        0    0  to    0    0 

from  mixed  to  long      -    0  85   •     1  .30        0    0-00 

Dut^  on  gross  weight :   by  French  vessels  from  any  port 

whatever,  2?  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  3  ct —  (See  exceptions  at 

Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare|:  real. 
Indigo,  per  ^  kil. 

exira  fine  blue  .      00  to   00        00  to    00 

^""SdWur*^"!''"'^-}^'  0-00  00-00 
fine  violet  and  purple  12  0  -  12  50  0  0-00 
do.  mid.  violet  and  do.  11  0  -  II  50  0  0-00 
good  and  middl.  violet  9  0  -  10  50  0  0-00 
do.  red  do.        -  -  10    0   -   10  50        0    0-00 

fine  coppery  do.  -  10  50   -  11     0        0    0-00 

food  coppery  do.  -    4  50   -   10    0        0    0-00 

o.  to  fine  copper         -80-90        00-00 
ordinarv  and  low         -60-80        00-00 
Oude,  ordinary  to  fine   -00-     00  none 

Madras,  do.  do.  -    0    0   -     0     0  none 

Manilla,  do.  do.  -     0    0   -     0    0  none 

Guatemala,  flores  -     9  25  -    9  75       0    0-00 

sobre  saliente  -8  50-     90       00-00 

cortes  •  -70-80       00-00 

Caraccas  -  -    4  75   -     9  50       0    0-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 41i  ct. ;  from  European  ports,  1  fr.  65  ct. ;  from  else- 
where, 55  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever, 
2  fr.  20  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  casks,  and  serons,  real,  or  at 
the  option  of  the  importer,  12  per  cent,  on  chests  or  casks,  and 
9  par  cent,  on  serons. 

Commercial  tare  :  on  casks  or  chests,  real ;  on  serons  of  100 
to  110  kil.,  11  kil.  ;  on  do.  of  85  to  99  kil.,  10  kil.;  on  do.  of 
70  to  84  kil.,  9  kil. ;  on  do.  of  50  to  69  kil.,  7  kil. 

Allowance :  1  kil.  per  chest- 
Jalap,  per  J  kil.  -    0    0  to   0    0        1  90  to   2    0 
Duty  on  nett  weight ;  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 55  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  59  3/25  ct.  —  (See  exceptions 
at  Note  A.) 
Custom-house  tare-  2  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare:  on  serons  of  60  kil.  and  above,  7  kil.;  on 
do.  of  40  kil.  and  above,  5  kil. ;  on  do.  of  30  kil.  and  above, 
4  kil. 

Lac  dye,  per  J  kil.  -        -    1  50  to    5    0        0    0  to    0    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 55  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  1  fr.  10  ct.  By  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  1  fr.  37i  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at 
Note  A.) 

Commercial  and  Custom-house  tare :  real, 
Lead,  per  50  kil. 

German        •        '.  -    20    0  to    0    0  none 

Spanish  -  -    20    0    -  20  12        0    0  to   0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever, 2  fr.  75  ct.  By  foreign  vessels,  3  fr.  85  ct.  —  (See  excep- 
tions at  Note  A.) 

Pepper,  light,  per  J  kil.       -    0    75  to   0  80       0  3-5  to   0  37 
Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 33  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  66  ct.    By  foreign  vessels  from 
anv  port  whatever,  82.^  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 
Custom-house  tare  :  on  baps,  3 


Duty  pnid.  In  Bond. 

Fr-  ct.    Fr.  ct.   Fr,  ct.     Fr.  d. 

■    0    0  to   0    0       0  62  to   0  65 
Tobago  -  .  none  0  55    -    0  40 

Duty  and  tares :  the  same  as  for  pepper. 
Quercitron,  per  50  kil. 

Philadelphia        -  -    16  50  to  16  75        0    0  to   0    0 

New  York        -  -    13  50    -     0    0        0    0-00 

Duty  on  gross  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  4  fr.  95  ct. ;  from  other  countries,  3  fr.  30  ct.  By  fo- 
reign vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  6  fr.  60  ct.  —(See  excep- 
tions at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  t.ire .  12  per  cent. 
Quicksilver,  peri  kil.  -    2  85  to   3    0        0    0  to   0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight  :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  1 1  ct.  By  foreign  vessels,  12  1/10  ct.  —  (See  excep- 
tions at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Rice,  Carolina,  per  50  kil.  -    22    0  to  24  2.5       0    0  to   0    0 

Permanent  duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from 
places  of  growth  out  of  Europe,  1  fr.  37^  ct. ;  by  do.  from 
places  of  growth  in  Europe,  2fr.  20  ct. ;  from  European  ports, 
or  from  Piedmont  by  land,  3fr.  30  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever,  or  by  land  from  any  country  whatever.  Pied- 
mont excepted,  4  fr.  95  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare :  12  per  cent. 
Saltpetre,  crude,  per  50  kil.  64    0  nominal        56    0  to  37    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  countries  out  of 
Europe,  28  fr.  87^  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  35  fr.  75  ct.  By  foreign 
vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  44  fr. ;  west  of  Cape  Horn  per 
French  vessels,  19  fr.  25  ct.;  per  foreign  vessels,  29  fr.  35  1/3  ct. 

Custom-house  tare  :  2  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  6  kil.  per  double  bale  of  the  customary 
form. 
Sarsaparilla,  per  J  kil. 

Honduras  -  -  none  1  50  to   0    0 

Mexico       -  -         -    0    0  to   0    0       1  25   -     0    0 

Para       •  -  -  none  2    0-00 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  68 J  ct.<  from  elsewhere,  55  ct.  By  foreign  vessels  trom 
any  port  whatever,  S2J  ct (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare :  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare:  on  bales,  according  to  broker's  estimation  ; 
on  naked  bundles,  the  cords  are  deducted. 
Skins,  de.r,  each        -  -    2  50  to   4    0        0    0  to    0    0 

Duty  per  50  kil.  on  gross  weight :   by  French  vessels  from 

any  ])ort  whatever,  5.5  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  60.^-  ct (See 

exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

-    16  75  to    17    0        nominal 
5i  ct.  per  50  kil.,  without  distinction 


Spelter,  per  50  kil. 

Duty  on  gross  weight : 
of  flag  or  derivation. 
Sugar,  per  50  kil. 
Havannah,  white 

yellow 
St.  .Tago,  white 

brown  to  yellow 
Brazil,  white 

lirown  to  yellow 
Benares 
Manilla 


37 

0  to  42 

0 

30 

0  -  52 

0 

27 

0  -  31 

0 

24 

0  -  30 

0 

30 

0  -  32 

0 

23 

0  -  26 

0 

27 

0  -  50 

0 

27 

0  -  .50 

0 

_— 3  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare  ;  on  single  bng^,  2  per  cent 


none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

0    0  to   0    0 

none 

none 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  raw  sugars,  not  white,   by  French 

vessels  from   the  East  Indies,  44  fr. ;  from  European   ports, 

52  fr.  25  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  46  fr.  75  ct.    By  foreign  vessels, 

55  fr (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.)    Raw  sugars,  white  or 

clayed,  without  distinction  of  quality  or  mode  of  fabrication, 
by  French  vessels  from  the  East  Indies,  49.fr.  50  ct. ;  from 
European  ports,  57  fr.  75  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  52  fr.  25  ct. 
By  foreign  vessels,  66  fr —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Custom-house  tare  :  on  chests,  12  per  cent. ;  on  single  bags, 
2  per  cent. ;  on  double  do.,  4  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :  Havannah  and  St.  Jago,  chests,  13  per 
cent. ;  Brazil,  17  per  cent. ;  on  bags  under  75  kil.,  5  kil.  per 
bag;  of  75  kil.  and  upwards,  6  kil. 

Tallow,  Russia,  per  50  kil.        -    65    0  to   0        0    0  to   0    0 
Duty  on  gross  weight :   by  French  vessels  from   any  port 
whatever,  8  fr.  25  ct.    By  foreign  vessels,  9  fr.  90  ct.  —  (See 
exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tares :  12  per  cent. 
Teas,  per  ^  kil. 
Imperial 
Gunpowder 
Hyson 

Young  hyson 
Hyson  skin 
Pekoe 
Souchong 
Pouchong 
Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 82^  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  2  fr.  75  ct.    By  foreign  vessels 
from    any   port  whatever,  3  fr.   30  ct,  —  (See  exceptions   at 
Note  A.) 
Custom  house  tare  :  12  per  cent. 

Commercial  tare :    on  imperial,  gunpowder,  young  hyson, 
andpekoe,  10  kil.  per  chest;  on  hyson  and  hyson  skin,  9  kil.; 
on  souchong,  13  kil. ;  on  i  chests  and  boxes,  conventional. 
Tin,  Banca,  per  i  kil.  -    0  88  to   0  89       0    0  to   0    0 

British        -  -  -    0  85   -     0  87  none 

Peruvian  •  -    0  75   -     0  80  none 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 11/40  ct. ;  from  elsewhere,  1  1/10  ct.  By  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  2  1/5  ct.  per  50  kil.  _  (See  exceptions 
at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  tare :  on  casks,  real. 
Tortoise-shell,  peri  kil.     -      <5j    0  to  58    0        0    0  to    0    0 
Dutv  on  nett  weight:  by  trench  vessels  from  the  East  In- 
dies, 55  ct.  ;   from  European  ports,   1  fr.    10  ct. ;  from  else- 
where, 821  ct.   Bv  foreign  vessels,  1  fr.  65  ct.  —  (See  < 
at  Note  A.) 
Custom-house  tare  :  on  casks  or  cases,  12  per  cent. 
Commercial  tare:  on  casks  or  cases,  real. 
V\Tialebone,  per  A  kil 

northern  2  40  to    2  50  non« 

southern  -  -     1  42    -     1  45        0    0  to    C 


6  25  to 

6  40 

4  25  to 

4  40 

6  25  - 

6  50 

4  40  - 

4  50 

5  15  - 

5  80 

3  50  - 

3  70 

4  0  - 

5  0 

2  0  - 

2  10 

4  35  - 

4  40 

1  80  - 

1  90 

4  0  - 

7  .'-0 

3  75  - 

4  75 

3  30  - 

4  50 

1  50  - 

1  60 

4  0  - 

4  25 

2  30  - 

2  50 

exceptions 


HAVRE. 


6^1 


Duty  paid.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  ct.      Fi:  ci.    Fr.  ct.      Fr.  ct. 
Duty  on  gross  weight :    by  French   vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  16J  ct.     By  foreign  vessels,  19^  ct. 
Commercial  tare :  real. 
Allowance  :  2  per  cent,  on  southern  bone. 
Woods,  per  50  kil. 

11  r,0  to  12    0 


Logwood,  Campeachy 

Honduras 

St.  IJomingo 
Fustic,  Cuba 

Canhagena 

Santa  Martha 


8  oi) 


9    0 


0    0  to   0    0 

none 

0    0-00 

0    0-00 


8  '2.3    -     8  75 
11  50   .     0    0 

9  50   -   10    0  none 
26     0   -   ^7    0        0    0-00 
60     0   -  yo    0        0    0-00 

Duty  on  gross  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  European 
ports,  2fr.  '20  ct. ;  from  ehewhsre,  1  fr.  10  ct.  By  foreign 
vessels,  3  fr.  85  ct.  —  (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

Allowance :  1  to  '2  per  cent. 

Explanatory  Remarks. 

The  above  duties  include  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent.:  the 
Custom-house  admits  the  real  tare  whenever  the  importer 
desires  it. 

Note  A.  —  The  treaties  of  reciprocity  entered  into  with  the 


countries  hereafter  mentioned,  Introduce  the  following  devi- 
ations from  the  above  rates  of  duty. 

Vnited  Stales.  — 'ihe  produce  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  of  the  fisheries,  dirt  ct  from  the  United  .Slates  m  United 
States  vessels,  jiays  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  by  French 
vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Brazils  and  Meiico.  —  The  produce  of  the  Brazils  and 
JWexico,  miported  direct  in  national  vessels,  enjoys  also  the 
aliove  utivilege. 

Eii^lund.  —  The  produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  im- 
ported  from  any  country  whatever  in  British  vessels,  or  from 
anv  port  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  either  by  French 
or  foreign  vessels,  can  only  be  admitted  in  bond  for  re-export- 
ation. "^ 

The  same  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  European  produce 
(except  that  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  lis  possessions  in  Lurope), 
when  imported  by  British  vessels  from  other  ports  than  those 
of  Oreat  Britain  or  its  possessions  in  Eurojie. 

The  weight  of  50  kil.  is  equal  to  1 10^  lbs.  English,  or  1 00  lbs. 
i^V,f  in ',  m"^^  *1"^^  '°  ^^  SSyiOO  kil. ;  and  the  cwt.  equal  to  50 

4\Jf  lUU  klJ. 

CVc(/i7._4j  months,  except  on  cofTee,  cocoa,  pimento,  pep- 
per,  quicksilver,  and  clayed  sugars,  which  are  sold  at  3* 
months,  and  wheat  at  2.^  months.  ' 


Navigation  of  France,  1831. 

,  Account  showing  the  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  that  entered  the  difTerent  Ports  of  France 

in  I8.'31,  specifying  those  that  entered  each,  and  distinguishing  between  French  and  Foreign  Ships. 

Administration  des  Douanesfur  1831,  p.  o42.) 


Navigation  carried  on  jointly  with  the  Foreigner. 

Navigation  reserved  to  French  Ships.                             ] 

French  Ships. 

Foreign  Ships. 

Colonial  Trade. 

Fishery. 

Coasting  Trade. 

Ports. 

Carrying  the 
Flag  of  the 

Countries 

Other  Flags 

whence  they 

1 

came. 

Shivs. 

Tonn. 

Creri'. 

SInj;s. 

Tom,. 

Skips. 

Twm. 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Crew 

Ships. 

Tonn. 

Crew. 

"t. 

Tonnage. 

Crem. 

Bayonne 

12 

379 

68 

47 

1,538 

g 

263 

. 

. 

6 

755 

11 

19,522 

1,954 

Bordeaux    - 

146 

27,226 

1,782 

88 

1'2,113 

26 

4,340 

103 

24,722 

1,484 

234 

9,1(5 

1,.342 

2,,341 

108,370 

10,850 

Other  ports 

2 

154 

13 

-       1      - 

28 

30'^ 

ISO 

3,3'.  0 

80,102 
318,340 

10,597 

Rochelle      - 

4 

306 

24 

57 

10,865 

5 

54/ 

627 

7,9."4 

3,'i99 

10,916 

38,829 

Nan;e, 

6S 

8,sy9 

671 

4  2 

8,399 

24 

4,411 

88 

22",035 

1,.3'24 

865 

7,>S21 

2,K37 

2,'251 

94,6<I3 

8,237 

Other  ports 

5 

451 

32 

3 

396 

25( 

617 

10,497 

3,399 

9,111 

191,463 

29,v36 

L'Orient      - 

29 

2,181 

179 

25 

2,430 

1 

116 

• 

• 

2,894 

11,614 

15,670 

8,195 

169,4",  6 

30,1  96 

Brest   - 

.36 

1,SS4 

194 

49 

11,217 

6 

2,027 

. 

. 

. 

1 

77 

12 

7,634 

l.'-9,267 

27,182 

Saint  Malo  - 

W'i 

4,137 

593 

62 

G,()69 

2 

212 

1 

157 

10 

76 

7,1 '28 

3,2'23 

2,958 

87,459 

12,024 

Chetbourg  - 

2'2() 

6,(>^  1 

1,011 

120 

12,0)6 

11 

1,8(4 

- 

41 

4,573 

1,101 

'2)116 

<)4,(l.'i4 

10,898 

Kouen 

53 

4,113 

338 

42 

3,142 

1 

25 

"  1 

ino 

6 

- 

. 

1,892 

105,'^31 

9,359 

Havre 

195 

33,0'^9 

1,918 

322 

76,133 

16 

'2,891 

149 

38,036 

1,935 

"l7 

4,603 

459 

1,961 

11S,'289 

6,6.3.5 

Other  ports 

19 

2,350 

152 

56 

7,838 

164 

9.579 

.",437 

2,102 

57,116 

7,070 

Abbeville    - 

20 

1,0,S9 

102 

126 

14,675 

"s 

666 

. 

'286 

18,.V21 

7,'204 

1,314 

51.769 

6,448 

Boulogne     - 

357 

15,827 

2,332 

891 

55,727 

10 

1,6^0 

. 

. 

300 

8,1.32 

3,694 

269 

13,158 

1,314 

Uunkirk      - 

107 

8,658 

745 

1'2S 

13,188 

20 

2,.W3 

12 

2.357 

1<27 

406 

7,25.-, 

3,261 

723 

47,V35 

4,138 

Toulon 

197 

8,294 

991 

75 

3,931 

20 

.3,178 

2,720 

116,403 

13,945 

JM;-r>eil!es  - 

866    82,612 

6,628 

1,019 

117,977 

388 

67674 

86 

20479 

1,149 

4^ 

6>51 

575 

3,329 

176,353 

17,464 

Other  ports 

14 

719 

76 

1 1 

212 

4 

158 

. 

. 

. 

1,664 

4,652 

6,050 

2,740 

111,546 

9,7'.i0 

Vlontpellier 

137 

8,357 

8'22 

117 

6,297 

14 

1,265 

. 

. 

2 

214 

20 

993 

55,699 

5,518 

PerpiKnan  - 

79 

2,3.36 

.386 

25 

548 

1 

30 

. 

9 

25 

41 

861 

'^9,(178 

4, '24  7 

Bastia 

257 

6,705 

1,7'20 

77 

2,084 

11 

151 

94,359 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,4'22 

41,377 

15,504 
278,063 

Totals 

2,9.^5  2'25,330 

20,777l  3,382 

366,835l~569" 

440 

107,8861  6,0.35 

8,283  119,476 

53,92917(1,710 

2,226,000 

Totals. 

PC 

rls. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 
22,457 

Ports. 

Ships.        Tonnof;e.     \ 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Bavonn 

e 

430 

Saint  Malo       - 

3,-2 11 

105,162 

Dunkirk 

1,396 

81,0'24 

Bordea 

ax 

2,938 

185,936 

Cherbourg 
Kouen 

2,811 

119,171 

Toulon 

3,012 

131,806 

Othei 

ports 

3,350 

80,558 

1,899 

112,611 

Marseilles 

5,731 

47'2,'246 

Rochel 

e 

11,609 

337,990 

Havre 

2,660 

272,981 

Other  ports  - 

4,433 

117,'287 

Nantes 

3,338 

146,'258 

Other  ports - 

Abbeville 

3,.341 

79,883 

Montpellier     - 

1,263 

71,832 

Other 

ports 

9,737 

203,057 

1,751 

86,520 

Ferpignan 

975 

,32,017 

L'Orien 
Brest 

t           - 

11,144 

W'All 

Boulogne 

1,827 

94,484 

Bastia 

_2,767 

49,317 

7,7 

_ 



54,47'.i 

_ 

1 

s 

Ge 

leral  tot. 

ll_ 

8 

[i,349 

3,159,886 

(For  Table  II.  see  next  page.) 

Trade  between  France  and  England.  —  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
miserable  effects  of  commercial  restrictions,  than  the  present  state  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Here  we  have  two  countries  of  vast  wealth  and  population, 
near  neighbours,  and  each  possessing  many  important  articles  that  the  other  vi'ants,  and 
yet  the  intercourse  between  them  is  inconsiderable.  At  a  distant  period  this  was  not 
the  case.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  import  of  wine  only  from 
France  amounted  to  about  13,500  tuns  a  year,  our  imports  of  brandy  and  other  articles 
being  proportionally  large.  But  Louis  XIV.  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart,  the  British  government,  not  recollecting  that  the  blow  they  aimed  at 
the  French  would  also  smite  their  own  subjects,  imposed,  in  1693,  a  discriminating  dMiy 
of  8/.  a  tun  on  French  wine,  and  in  1 697  raised  it  to  no  less  than  33/.  a  tun  !  It  is 
probable  that  this  excess  of  duty  would  have  been  repealed  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  originated  had  disappeared,  had  not  the  stipulations  in  the  famous 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen,  in  1703,  given  it  per- 
manence. But,  according  to  this  treaty,  we  bound  ourselves  for  the  future  to  charge 
one  third  higher  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  imported  into  England,  than  on  those  of 
Portugal ;  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of  compensation,  binding  themselves  to  admit  our 
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II.  Account  showing  the  total  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  entering  inwards  in 
the  different  Ports  of  France  in  1831,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  came,  and  distinguishing 
between  French  and  Foreign  Ships.  —  {Administration  des  Douanes  for  1831,  p.  344.) 


Ships  entered. 

Foreign. 

Countries, 

French. 

Carrying  the  Flags  of 

the  Country  whence 

Other  Flags.          I 

they  came. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Ships,   Tonnage. 
34  1      9,303 

Cren: 

Ships. 
Hi 

Tonnage. 

Cretv. 

Russia                           •                 .            .       - 

27 

3,894 

228 

477 

21,974 

1,186 

Sweden               .... 

2 

l.">3 

12 

75  j    14,315 

760 

13 

2,937 

152 

Norway        ... 

6 

353 

32 

380     64,120 

3,261 

13 

1,753 

95 

Denmark           -                  •                      -           - 

. 

. 

. 

9        1,041 

74 

8 

1,240 

64 

Prussia                      -                  -                   •        - 

6 

605 

51 

22        5,123 

221 

27 

5,0U6 

240 

Hanseatic  Towns 

38 

4,466 

284 

22  I      2,486 

1,39 

18 

2,293 

143 

Holland        ... 

.-57 

2,573 

233 

87  1      8,573 

782 

13 

1,551 

89 

Belpum               -                  ... 

23 

2,072 

149 

- 

6 

439 

27 

England  ((Gibraltar,  Malta,  &c.J 

883 

38,824 

5,117 

1,288  i  90,768 

10,504 

8 

1,760 

107 

Portugal  (Madeira,  Azores) 

38 

4,220 

307 

16  1      4,.37S 

260 

3 

331 

19 

Spain  (the  Canaries) 

407 

30,528 

2,577 

430  j    12,6.37 

3,309 

58 

8,550 

586 

Austria               .                  .                   -               - 

5 

764 

49 

40  1    11,263 

510 

9 

1,710 

110 

Sardinia                          -                  ... 

7G.5 

3S,75.-5 

4,319 

426  1    16,037 

2,742 

43 

3,466 

450 

Two  Sicilies 

81 

10,616 

968 

217 

50,284     1 

3,114 

57 

10,829 

714 

Tuscany,  Homan  States,  Lucca 

228 

8,351 

1,590 

92 

4,832 

652 

102 

7,784 

858 

Greece,  and  its  islands  in  the  Archipelago 

4 

472 

35 

11 

1,910 

167 

1 

290 

29 

Turkey,  and  its  islands  in  the  Archipelago 

3fi 

5.225 

352 

24 

5,027 

351 

Egypt        ... 

4.5 

8,840 

505 

. 

. 

. 

1 

250 

12 

Algiers           .... 

65 

7,282 

565 

. 

. 

. 

37 

8,717 

466 

Other  states  of  Barbary 

14 

1,283 

113 

. 

. 

12 

1,677 

121 

Eni^lish  possessions  in  Africa 

15 

4,740 

265 

"3 

775 

43 

Other  teiritories  in  Africa 

2 

372 

30 

India,  English  possessions 

20 

6,342 

369 

. 

. 

1 

240 

12 

Spanish  do.        -        - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

172 

19 

Dutch  do.        .               -               -            - 

1 

"412 

18 

French  do.        -       - 

5 

1,241 

84 

China                        -                   ... 

1 

427 

25 

Cochin  China,  Philippines 

1 

3u9 

24 

United  States           .              .              .              - 

31 

8,305 

385 

223 

67,944 

2,987 

4 

654 

38 

Hayti          .                     ... 

35 

6,818 

390 

Spanish  possessions  in  America 
Danish  do.                    -                   - 

29 

7 

6,329 
997 

397 
74 

2 

2 

247 
318 

31 

22 

8 

1,871 

90 

Dutch  do.            ... 

1 

128 

18 

Brazil        ...                   .            - 

25 

6,188 

365 

2 

390 

37 

10 

2,627 

150 

Mexico           .                  .                  .                  - 

29 

7,095 

459 

294 

14 

Colombia                            -                 ... 

6 

1,797 

89 

'1 

99 

8 

Chili               .                   .                   .                  - 

5 

1,538 

101 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres  - 

12 

2,838 

168 

. 

4 

887 

49 

Martinique           .... 

136 

35,037 

1,892 

Guada'.oupe                      .               .           .          . 

194 

47,772 

2,611 

Cayenne        .... 

23 

4,056 

268 

Senegal                                >                     .         .        . 

25 

2,706 

220 

Bourbon        .                  .                  .                    . 
Total  of  French  ships 

62 

18,315 

1,044 

3,375 

333,216 

26,812 

C  cod         -                  -             . 

306 

35,033 

7,052 

Fishery^  whale           -             .               -           . 

12 

4,682 

491 

I  small  fish            . 

7,965 

79,761 

46,386 

p„,...   _  I  in  the  same  sea 

t™  Ip M  '"'■°'"  °"^  *^^  '°  ^'^^  other 
traae    ^  interior  navigation 

Tot.-ils        - 

55,691 

1,767,858 

225,561 

822 

120,905 

7,312 

16,227 

337,237 

45,189 

1 

"si?^ 

12,678,692 

358,806  3,382  1  366,8.35  1  30,100  !   569 

94.359 

6,191 

woollens  into  their  markets  in  preference  to  those  of  other  countries,  at  a  fixed  and 
invariable  rate  of  duty. 

Though  very  generally  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  highest  effort  of  diplomatic  skill 
and  address,  the  Methuen  treaty  was,  undoubtedly,  founded  on  the  narrowest  and  most 
contracted  views  of  national  interest ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  proved,  in  no  common 
degree,  injurious  to  both  parties,  but  especially  to  England.  By  binding  ourselves  to 
receive  Portuguese  wines  for  two  thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  France,  we,  in 
effect,  gave  the  Portuguese  growers  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market ;  at  the  same 
time  that  we  excluded  one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  o 
commodities,  and  provoked  them  to  retaliate.  This,  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task. 
Unhappily,  they  were  but  too  ready  to  embark  in  that  course  of  vindictive  policy 
which  we  set  them  the  example ;  so  that  prohibitions  on  the  one  side  being  immediately 
followed  by  counter-prohibitions  on  the  other,  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was* 
nearly  annihilated !  But  the  indirect  were  still  more  injurious  than  the  direct  conse-. 
quences  of  this  wretched  policy.  It  inspired  both  parties  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
dislike,  and  kept  them  in  the  frowning  attitude  of  mutual  defiance.  Each  envied  the 
other's  prosperity ;  and  being  disposed  to  take  fire  at  even  fancied  encroachments,  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts  were  sufficient  to  engage  them  in  contests  that  have  filled  the  whole'' 
world  with  bloodshed  and  confusion.  But  had  things  been  left  to  their  natural  course,— 
had  an  unfettered  commercial  intercourse  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  the  two 
countries,  —  the  one  would  have  formed  so  near,  so  vast,  and  so  profitable  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  other,  that  they  could  not  have  remained  long  at  war  without  oc- 
casioning the  most  extensively  ruinous  distress,  —  distress  which  no  government  would 
be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects,  and  to  which,  though  the  government  were  willing. 
It  is  most  probable  no  people  would  be  dispo.sed  to  submit.  A  free  trade  between  England 
and  France  would  give  these  two  great  nations  one  common  interest.  It  would  occasion 
not  only  a  vast  increase  of  the  industry,   and  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  the 
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people  of  both  countries,  but  would  be  the  best  attainable  security  against  future 
hostih'ties.  "  We  know,"  said  Mr.  Villiers,  in  his  very  able  and  instructive  speech  (15th 
of  June,  1830),  «  that  Britisli  enterprise  will  fetch  the  extremest  points  on  earth  in  the 
business  of  exchange ;  but  here  are  the  shores  of  France  nearer  to  England  than  those 
of  Ireland  itself — nay,  Bordeaux  is  commercially  nearer  to  London  than  it  is  to  Paris; 
and,  but  for  the  lamentable  perversion  of  the  gifts  and  dispositions  of  nature,  and  of 
the  ingenuity  of  man  —  the  highways  of  commerce  between  these  countries  —  the  seas 
which  surround  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wash  the  shores  of  France,  should 
literally  swarm  with  vessels,  engaged,  not  only  in  tlie  interchange  of  material  products, 
but  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  stimulating  improvement;  in  creating  every  where  new 
neighbourhoods;  in  consolidating  international  dependence;  in  short,  in  drawing  daily 
more  close  the  bonds  of  international  peace  and  confidence,  and  thus  advancing^  while 
they  also  served  to  confirm  and  secure,  the  peace,  the  civilisation,  and  the  happuiess  of 
Europe."  * 

Tiie  commercial  treaty  which  Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  with  France  in  1786,  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  a  better  system  into  the  trade  between  the  two  countries;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  treaties  of  this  description  that  have  been  bottomed  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles.  But  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  lengthened  and  bloody  wars  by 
which  it  was  followed,  totally  suppressed  that  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  which  had 
begun  to  grow  up  under  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  ;  and  when  peace  was  again  restored,  in  1815, 
the  French  government  unwisely  resolved  to  continue  the  system  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
exclude  most  sorts  of  foreign  products  for  which  a  substitute  could  be  found  at  home ! 
But  the  wide-spread  distress  that  has  resulted  from  this  absurd  policy,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  sounder  notions  as  to  the  real  sources  of  public  wealth,  will,  it  may 
be  confidently  predicted,  at  no  distant  period,  induce  the  government  of  France  to  adopt 
a  less  illiberal  and  irrational  system.  —(See  Bordeaux.)  The  equalisation  of  the  wine 
duties  in  this  country  will  accelerate  tliis  desiral)le  result.  It  shows  the  French  that  we 
are  no  longer  influenced  by  the  prejudices  in  v/liich  the  discriminating  system  originated ; 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  them  on  the  same  fair  and  equal  terms  as  with  any 
one  else.  In  this  respect  the  measure  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  the  harbinger  of  others  of  the  same  kind  — of  a  reduction  of  the 
exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  for  example  —  both  here  and  in  France.  The  statesman 
who  shall  succeed  in  abolishing  the  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries,  will 
render  the  most  essential  service  to  them  both  ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  the 
world,  the  furthest  parts  of  which  have  been  harassed  by  their  wars.  It  admits  of  de- 
monstration, tliat,  under  a  free  system,  the  trade  with  France  would  be  incomparably 
more  important  and  valuable  than  that  with  Russia,  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
country.  And  we  trust,  should  another  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  that  we  shall 
have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  opening  of  this  "  broad  and  deep  "  channel  of 
employment. 

The  following  Tables,  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  give  a  pretty  complete  view  of 
the  trade  with  France.  Brandy,  madder,  silk  manufactures,  flax,  wine,  gloves,  &c.  are 
the  principal  articles  of  import ;  for  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  comes,  as  already  mentioned, 
almost  wholly  from  Italy.  Brass  and  copper  manufactures  are  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  articles  we  send  to  France,  at  least  through  the  regular  channels.  It  will,  pro- 
bably, surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that,  in  1832,  the  real  or  declared  value  of 
the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  and  exported  to  France  amounted  to  no  less 
than  75,187Z.  !  This  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  sinister  auguries  of  those 
who  predicted  the  ruin  of  our  manufacture  by  French  competition,  in  consequence  of 
the  subversion  of  the  old  monopoly  system  in  1825.  The  most  important  of  the  other 
articles  of  export  are  cottons,  woollens,  sheep's  wool,  hardware  and  cutlery,  horses, 
tin,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  first  of  the  following  Tables  will  sufficiently  explain  the  real  causes  of 
he  depressed  state  of  the  French  trade.  The  duty  of  22s.  6fl.  a  gallon  on  brandy  is, 
irobably,  about  the  ne  plus  wZ/fra  of  fiscal  rapacity.  The  duties  on  wine,  verdigris,  gloves, 
?cc.  are  all  very  much  beyond  the  mark.  Till  they  be  adequately  reduced,  the  trade 
vith  France  can  never  be  any  thing  but  inconsiderable,  compared,  at  least,  with  what  it 
)ught  to  be. 


•  We  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  last  public  appearances  made  by  Mr.  Villiers.  HTe 
led  in  Decern!  er,  1832,  at  the  early  age  of  31.  His  death  was  a  national  loss  that  will  not  easily  be  re- 
•aired.  Few  have  ever  entered  upon  public  life  with  better  dispositions,  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
lews,  or  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  species. 
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,  Account  of  the  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France,  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of 
each  Article,  and  tht  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  paid  thereon,  during  the  Year  1832 ;  with  the  Customs 
Duty  received  on  each  Article. 


Amount  of  Cus- 

Species of  Imports. 

Denotninatioris. 

Quantities 
imported. 

Official  Value 
of  the 
Imports. 

toms  Duties 
received  on 

each  Article 
imported. 

Annotto               -               .               .                .           - 

lbs. 

9,441 

L. 

944 

L. 

12 

Books           -      ,      ,- 

cwt. 

1,,3S1 

11,073 

5,042 

Bouts,  shoes,  and  galoshes              -              •           - 

pairs 

4.5,.5yi 

9,459 

3,634 

China  and  earthenware           -               - 

declared  value 

L.  8,S5!3 

8,823 

2,376 

Clocks               -                  .... 



L.  w,r,oz 

20,593 

5,028 

Cotton  manufactures  of  Europe 



L.  6,.lti5 

6,365 

775       , 

Ksgs              -                 .... 

number 

55,6.01,215 

17,.391 

19,.34] 

Flax                   .... 

cwt. 

.-51,512 

55,558 

131 

Flowers,  artificial           .... 

decUwed  value 

L.  2,1G0 

2,160 

524 

Glass  bottles,  common           -              ... 

quarts 

667,749 

12,1.37 

7,649 

Hats,  straw               .... 

number 

9,904 

516 

1,361 

Leather  gloves               .                   •                  •         - 

pairs 

1,51.3,106 

37,827 

27,195 

Linen,  cambrics 

44,.'i.'52 

21,719 

12,193 

Madder               ...                  .            . 

cwt. 

39,(;90 

84.685 

8,006 

Madder  root            .... 

.'5.3,,'594 

246,059 

2,321 

Needlework  and  embroidery 

declared  value 

L.  1.5,619 

15,649 

4,676 

Oysters               .               -                               -              - 

bushels 

77,9.50 

28,256 

5,S46 

Prunes                  .                   .                   .                  - 

cwt. 

.■5,82.5 

3,0CH 

6,121 

Silk,  raw                  .... 

lbs. 

743,417 

424,669 

3,064 

thrown           -               •               ... 

— 

145,2,S5 

175,322 

48,589 

waste 

257,016 

25,701 

115 

Silk  manufactures,  Tiz. : 

Silk  or  satin               .... 



74,723 

118,4.58 

40,909 

Gauze               ..... 

_ 

48,171 

184,'i54 

6,3,757 

Crape           .... 



15, .5 10 

33,346 

12,2(n 

Velvet               ..... 



7,790 

20,824 

■      8,635 

Lace,  milliner}-,  &c.  &c.        -                  -               - 

declared  value 

L.  .5.-5,702 

53,702 

16,322 

Skins,  S'>at,  undressed           -               ... 

number 

'<!0,298 

l!691 

240 

kid,  dressed           -               -                -           - 

664,019 

11,961 

3,319 

lamb,  tanned  or  dressed 



5,069 

51 

25 

Spirits,  brandy               ... 

Toys           -               .               -               ... 

proof  gallons 
declared  value 

2,647,372 
L.  1 ,2.70 

360,428 
1,2.30 

1,799,947 
243 

Verdigris        ..... 

lbs. 

44,089 

2,798 

2,454 

Wine,  French           ...              -           . 

gallons 

297,157 

33,232 

65,287 

Wool,  sheep's               .... 

lbs. 

1,973 

49 

53 

Woollen  manufactures           -              ... 

declared  value 

£,.61,749 

61,749 

9,54  t 

All  other  articles               .... 

value 

Total       -  L. 

331,211 

84,57  t 

2,452,894 

2,271,219 

II.    Account  of  the  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  France,  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  each  Article,  during  the  Year  l!i32. 


Species  of  Exports. 


Denominations. 


Quantities 
exported. 


Official  Value 
of  British  and 
Irish  Produce 
and  Manufac- 
tures exported. 


Declared  Value 
of  British  and 
Irish  Produce 
and  Manufac- 
tures exported, 


Apothecary  wares 

Apparel  ... 

B.-er  and  ale 

Books,  printed 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

Cheese 

Coals  .... 

Cotton  manufactures  .  .  - 

Ditto  .... 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

Glass  of  all  sorts 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Horses  .... 

Iron,  pig  -  -  - 

bar  and  bolt  ... 

cast  and  wrought 
Lead  and  shot 
Leather  and  saddlery 
Linens  -  - 

Litharge  of  lead 
Machinery  and  mill-work 
Musical  instruments 
Painters'  colours  and  materials 
Plate  of  silver 

Silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  ICingdo 
Spermaceti  ... 

Stationery  ... 

Steel,  unwrought 
Tin,  unwrought 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 
Whalebone  ... 

Wool,  sheep's  -  -  - 

Woollen  manufactures 
All  other  articles  - 


cwt. 
value 
tuns 
cwt. 

value 

cwt. 

tons 
yards 

value 
pieces 
value 

cwt. 
number 

tons 


value 
yards 
cwt. 
value 


ounces 
value 
cwt. 
value 


65^ 
243 
36,267 

160 

41,006 

,567,067 

96,376 

3,673 
529 
2,759 
1,656 
1,063 
65i 


4,026 

1,008 

1,851 
8,508 

701 
736,482 


h. 

2,046 

4,441 

277 

973 

191,822 

2,217 

192 

40,867 

186,.398 

3,542 

241 

74 

10,101 

5.290 

2,759 

16,.567 

32,916 

686 

1,166 

14,626 

9 

4,.' 28 

1,742 

2,295 

1,S12 

87,803 

7,562 

3,046 

2,638 

31,055 

7,599 

3,505 

26,303 

45,.520 

106,062 


L. 

8,225 

4,441 

975 

5,518 

147,193 

2,217 

.558 

11,119 

61, .324 

3,670 

1,7.38 

238 

28,260 

25,995 
9,.54S 
8,119 

11,831 

804 

1,946 

14,780 
19 
4, ,528 
1,742 
2,295 
1,528 

75,187 
5,177 
3,046 
3,263 

29,472 
7„399 
6,048 

38,541 

4,3,187 
105,860 


848,ii70 


674,791 


It  would  seem,  from  the  subjoined  account,  as  if  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
France  very  much  exceeded  the  exports,  the  official  value  of  which  amount  to  only 
848,270/.  a  year.  But  though  the  fact  were  so,  it  would  not,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  I 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  statements  of  those  who  contend  that  the 
trade  with  France  is  a  losing  one.  A  man  carries  nothing  but  money  to  the  baker's 
shop,  or  the  butcher's ;  and  yet  it  is  not  said  that  he  is  injured  by  dealing  with  them,  or 
that  he  should  become  baker  or  butcher  for  himself  We  buy  certain  articles  from 
France,  because  we  find  we  can  procure  them  from  her  on  more  reasonable  terms  than 
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from  any  other  counff-y ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  does  any  one  suppose  we  should  send  a 
single  ship  to  her  ports?  Whether  we  carry  on  our  intercourse  with  the  French  by 
sending  tliem  returns  in  bullion  or  ordinary  products,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
We  may  be  assured  that  bullion  is  not  sent  to  another  country,  unless  it  be  more  valuable 
there  than  here;  that  is,  unless  its  exportation  be  for  our  advantage.  —  (See  Balance 
OF  Trade.)  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  very  rarely  send  any  bullion  to  France; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that,  since  the  peace,  the  exchange  with  Paris  has  been  oftener  in 
our  favour  than  against  us.  When  the  bills  drawn  by  the  French  on  us  exceed  those 
we  draw  on  them,  the  balance  is  usually  paid  by  bills  on  Holland  and  Hamburgh, 
where  there  is,  at  all  times,  an  excess  of  British  produce.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  revive  the  ridiculous  cry  as  to  the  disadvantageousness  of  the  French  trade 
because  the  imports  from  France  exceed  the  exports  !  The  imports  into  all  commercial 
countries  uniformly  exceed  the  exports ;  and  the  fact  brought  forward  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  French  trade,  is  the  strongest  recommendation  in  its  favour. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  consolatory  to  those  who  are  so  alarmed  at  the  excess  of 
imports  fiom  France,  to  be  told  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  apparent  only.  As  already 
observed,  large  quantities  of  silk  and  other  produce  from  Italy  come  to  us  through 
France,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  imports  from  that  country,  when  they  are  in  reality 
imports  from  Italy.  Taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
discrepancy  between  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  France  is  immaterial. 

Account  of  the  Amount  in  Official  and  Real  Value  of  all  British  Exports  to  France,  in  each  Year  since 
i^J"'  ,*l'*t'"g"'s'""g  those  of  British  from  Colonial  Produce;  also,  an  Abstract  of  the  Amount  in 
Otticial  Value  ot  all  imports  from  France  in  each  Year,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  up  during  that 
rime.  '■  ^ 


Years. 

Official  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Official  Value  of  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Declared  Value  of 
British  and  Irish 
Produce  and  Manu- 
factures exporied 
from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

British  and  Irish 
Produce  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Merchandise. 

Total  Exports. 

£       s.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£         s.    d. 

£          S. 

d. 

£          S.      d.\ 

1814 

7W,22f)  10    0 

377,799    9    7 

1,867,913  19    4 

2,245,713    8 

11 

hm,l'^1  15    0  i 

181.5 

754,372    8  11 

214,823  15    9 

1,228,856    5    3 

1,443.680    1 

0 

298,'.91  10     1  ! 

1816 

417,782  17    2 

321,070    4  11 

1,313,151  17    8 

1,634,222    2 

7 

407,699  1 1     4 

1817 

527,865  13    6 

596,753    7    0 

1,054,261     9    9 

1,651,014  16 

9 

1,003,486  12    7 

1818 

l,lti2,423  15    7 

318,8,-0  19    1 

877,912  13    0 

1,196,763  12 

1 

369,503  14    9 

1819 

612,011  14    2 

248,078    0    9 

734,779    9  10 

982,857  10 

7 

299,493    6    8 

1^20 

775,132    5    6 

334,086  13    2 

829,814    9    6 

l,163,t'01     2 

8 

390,744  10    3 

IWl 

865,616  12    9 

S82,4(;4    2    4 

1,037,100  15    5 

1.419,504  17 

9 

438,26.5  18    5 

18'J2 

878,272  15    0 

346,S10  15     1 

839,150  11     4 

1,185,961     6 

5 

437,(.09    2    5 

1823 

1,115,800    7    0 

241,837  12  n 

743,574  16    4 

985,412    9 

3 

f49,636    4     1 

1824 

1,556,733  17    5 

260,498    9    9 

864,500  \^    4 

1,124,999    6 

1 

338,635    8  11 

1825 

1,8  5,984  12    0 

279,212    3    7 

892,402  18    1 

1,171,615    1 

8 

360,7(,9  10     1 

1826 

1,247,426    0    6 

426,819  13    9 

656,124  10    9 

1,082,944    4 

6 

4S8,438    6    7 

1827 

2,6--'5,747  11  10 

416,726    0    8 

133,503  12    6 

.550,^29  \S 

2 

446,951     0    9 

1828 

3,17^825    3    9 

448,945    2    7 

195,497    9    2 

644.442  11 

9 

498,937  12    0 

1829 

2,086,!  193  10  10 

509,921     1     3 

337,896  11     6 

847,817  12 

9 

491,388    3  11 

1830 

i,3'-'8,483  14  11 

486,284    0     1 

181,065    1     5 

667,349    1 

6 

475,1-84    3    2 

]8;i 

3,0:.6,I54  12    4 

635,927  13    5 

256,081  19    7 

592,009  13 

0 

602,6^8    0    0 

1832 

2,452,894    0    0 

848,270    0    0 

- 

- 

674,791    0    0 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  hawkers 
and  pedlars.  Both  are  a  sort  of  itinerant  retail  dealers,  who  carry  about  their  wares 
from  place' to  place-;  but  the  former  are  suppo.sed  to  carry  on  business  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  latter.      They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

Regulations  as  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars.  —  The  legislature  has  always  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  itinerant  dealers ;  and  has  attempted,  by  obliging  them  to  take  out  licences, 
and  placing  them  under  a  sort  of  surveillance,  to  lessen  their  ninnbers,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  engaging  in  dishonest  practices.  But  the  resident  dealer  has  so  many  advan- 
tages on  his  side,  that  these  precautions  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  superfluous.  It 
should  also  be  recollected,  that  before  shops  were  generally  established  in  villages  and 
remote  districts,  hawkers  and  pedlars  rendered  material  services  to  country  people  ;  and 
even  now  the  competition  which  they  excite  is  certainly  advantageous. 

By  the  50  Geo.  3.  c.  41.,  hawkers  and  pedlars  are  to  pay  an  annual  licence  duty  of  4/. ;  and  if  they  travel 

with  a  hor.se,  ass,  or  other  beast,  bearing  or  drawing  burden,  they  are  subject   to  an  additional  duty. of  4/. 

for  each  beast  so  employed.     The  granting  of  licences,  and  management  of  the  duties,  are,  by  a  late  act, 

placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps. 

j      Hawkers  and  jiedlars,  unless  householders  or  residents  in  the  place,  are  not  allowed  to  sell  by  auction 

j  to  the  highest  bidder  :  penalty  50/  —  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  king    But  nothing  in  the 

I  act  extends  to  liinder  any  person  from  selling,  or  exposing  to  sale,  any  sort  of  goods,  in  any  public  market 

j  or  fair ;  or  to  hinder  a  hawker  or  pedlar  from  selling  in  a  hired  room,  where  he  is  not  a  resident,  provided 

I  such  sale  is  not  by  auction. 

I      Every  hawker,  betbre  he  is  licensed,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  reputation,  signed 
I  by  the  clergyman  and  two  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  usually  resides. 

Every  hawker  must  have  inscribed,  in  Roman  capitals,  on  the  most  cons])icuous  part  of  every  pack,  box, 
trunk,  case,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  in  which  he  shall  carry  his  wares,  and  on  every  room  and  sliop  in 
which  he  shall  trade,  and  likewise  on  every  hand-bill  which  he  shall  distribute,  the  words  "  Licensed 
Hawker."    Penalty,  in  default,  10/.    Unlicensed  persons  wrongfully  using  this  designation  forfeit  10/. 
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Hawkers  dealing  in  smuggled  goods,  or  in  ^oods  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  procured,  are  punishable 
by  forfeiture  of  licence,  and  incapacity  to  obtain  one  in  future,  besides  being  liable  to  all  the  other  penal- 
ties, forfeitures,  &c.  applicable  to  such  illegal  dealing. 

By  Stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons  hawking,  selling,  or  exposing  to  sale, 
any  spirits  on  the  streets,  highways,  &c.,  or  in  any  boat  or  other  vessel  on  the  water,  or  in  any  place 
other  than  those  allowed  in  this  act,  shall  forfeit  such  spirits  and  iOOl.  for  every  such  offence.  Any  per- 
son may  detain  a  hawker  of  spirits,  and  give  notice  to  a  peace  officer  to  carry  the  offender  before  a 
justice. 

Hawkers  trading  without  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  So  also,  if  they  refuse  to  show  their 
licence  on  the  demand  of  any  person  to  whom  they  offer  goods  for  sale,  or  on  the  demand  of  any  justice, 
mayor,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  or  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise.  By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  83., 
hawkers  trading  without  a  licence  are  punishable  as  vagrants. 

To  forge  or  counterfeit  a  hawker's  licence  incurs  a  penalty  of  300/.  To  lend  or  hire  a  hawker's  licence 
subjects  lender  and  borrower  to  401.  each,  and  the  licence  becomes  forfeited.  But  the  servant  of  a 
licensed  hawker  may  travel  with  the  licence  of  his  master. 

Hawkers  trading  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained  by  any  person  who  may  give 
notice  to  a  constable,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  before  a  justice  of  peace.  Constables  refusing  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  act  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/. 

Nothing  in  the  act  extends  to  prohibit  persons  from  selling  fish,  fruit,  or  victuals;  nor  to  hinder  the 
maker  of  any  home  manufacture  from  exposing  his  goods  to  sale  in  any  market  or  fair,  in  every  city, 
borough,  town  corporate,  and  market  town :  nor  any  tinker,  cooper,  glazier,  plumber,  harness-mender, 
or  other  person,  from  going  about  and  carrying  the  materials  necessary  to  their  business. 

A  s/rig/e  act  of  selling,  as  a  parcel  of  handkerchiefs  to  a  particular  person,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  hawker  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  —  {Rex  v.  Little,  11  613.) 

By  the  52  Geo.  3.  c.  108.,  no  person,  being  a  trader  in  any  goods,  wares,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
and'selling  the  same  by  wholesaley  shall  be  deemed  a  hawker;  and  all  such  persons,  or  their  agents, 
selling  by  wholesale  only,  shall  go  from  house  to  house,  to  any  of  their  customers  who  sell  again  by  whole- 
sale or  retail,  v/ithout  being  subject  to  any  of  the  penalties  contained  in  any  act  touching  hawkers,  ped- 
lars, and  petty  chapmen. 

No  person  committed  under  these  acts  for  non-payment  of  penalties  can  be  detained  in  custody  for  a 
longer  period  than  3  months. 

Hawkers  exposing  their  goods  to  sale  in  a  market  town,  must  do  it  in  the  market-place. 

Persons  hawking  tea  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalty,  under  50  Geo.  3.  c.  41.  ;  and  even  though 
they  had  a  licence,  they  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  selling  tea  in  an  unentered  place.  —  {Chittifs  edit. 
oi  Burn's  Justice,  vol.  ii.  p.  1113.) 

Any  person  duly  licensed  to  trade  as  a  hawker  and  pedlar  may  set  up  any  lawful  trade  in  any  place 
where  he  is  resident,  though  he  have  not  served  any  apprenticeship  to  the  same,  and,  if  prosecuted,  he 
may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  have  double  costs.  —  (See  Chitty's  edit,  of  Burn's  Justice,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  1102—1124.) 

The  hawkers' and  pedlars'  duty  producei  in  183-2, 28,542?.  gross  revenue  ;  the  charges  of  collection  are 
very  heavy,  amounting  to  bL'tween  5,000/.  and  6,0(10/,  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  other  advantages 
of  this  tax,  it  cannot,  certainly,  be  said  to  be  very  productive. 

HAY  (Ger.  Heio ;  Du.  Hovl ;  Fr.  Fain,-  It.  Fieno ;  Sp.  Heno  ;  Lat.  Fcenum),  any 
kind  of  grass,  cut  and  dried  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  business  of  hay-making  is  said 
to  be  better  understood  in  Middlesex  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  green  colour  of  the  grass  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  have  it 
juicy,  fresh,  and  free  from  all  sort  of  mustiness. 

The  sale  of  hay  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  30  miles  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  is 
regulated  by  the  act  oQ  Geo.  3.  c.  88,  It  enacts,  that  all  hay  shall  be  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  each 
tru^s  weighing  56  lbs.,  except  new  hay,  which  is  to  weigh  60  lbs.  till  the  4th  of  September,  and  afterwards 
56  Ib.s.  only ;  so  that  tdl  the  4th  of  September  a  load  of  hay  weighs  exactly  a  ton,  but  thereafter  only  18cwt. 
The  clerk  of  the  market  is  bound  to  keep  a  regular  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  specifying  the 
names  of  the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  sales.nan,  and  the  price  of  each  load.  Salesmen  and  factors  are  pro. 
hibited  from  dealing  on  their  own  account. 

1'here  are  three  public  markets  in  the  metropolis  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw;  Whitechapel,  Smith  field, 
and  the  Haymarket.  An  act  (11  Geo.  4.  c.  14)  has  been  obtained,  for  the  removal  of  the  market  from  the 
Haymarket  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park :  but  the  removal  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Straw  is  sold  by  the  load  of  06  trusses,  of  SQ  lbs.  each,  making  in  all  11  cwt.  64 lbs. 

It  is  affirmed,  we  know  not  with  what  foundation,  that  considerable  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  the  sale 
of  hay  and  straw. 

HEMP  (Ger.  Hanf ;  Du.  Hennip,  Kennip ;  Da.  Hamp ;  Sw.  Hampa ;  Fr.  Chanvret 
It.  Canape;  Sp.  Canamo ;  Rus.  Konapli,  Konopel ;  Pol.  Konope)  a  valuable  plant  (the 
Cannabis  sutiva  of  Linneeus),  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  long  since  naturalised 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Russia 
and  Poland,  where  it  forms  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  America,  though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supersede 
its  importation.  It  is  stronger  and  coarser  in  the  fibre  than  flax ;  but  its  uses,  culture, 
and  management,  are  pretty  much  the  same.  When  grown  for  seed,  it  is  a  very  ex- 
hausting crop  ;  but  when  pulled  green,  it  is  considered  as  a  cleaner  of  the  ground.  In 
this  coimtry  its  cultivation  is  not  deemed  profitable  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragement it  has  received  from  government,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  English 
hemp,  it  is  but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts  of  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire.  ■ 
The  quantity  raised  in  Ireland  is  also  inconsiderable.  — (Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agricult.) 

Exceedingly  good  huckaback  is  made  from  hemp,   for  towels  and  common  tablecloths.     Low-t>riced  , 
hempen  cloths  are  a  general  wear  for  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labouring  manufacturers;  the  better   \ 
sorts  for  working  farmers  and  tradesmen  in  the  country  ;  and  the  finer  ones,  |  wide,  are  preferred  by   j 
some  gentlemen  for  strength  and  warmth.  They  possess  this  advantage  over  Irish  and  other  linens,  —  that   I 
their  colour  iniprove.5  in  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  deteriorates.  But  the  great  consumption  of  hemp  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  sailclotlt and  cordage,  for  which  i)Uiposcs  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  the  strength  of 
its  fibre.     English  hemp,  when  properly  prei)ared,  is  said  to  bo  stronger  than  that  of  every  other  country, 
Russia  not  excepted  ;  and  would,  therefore,  make  the  best  cordage.   It  is,  however,  but  little  used  in  that 
way,  or  in  the  making  of  sailcloth  ;  being  principally  made  into  cloth  for  the  uses  already  stated. 

Hemp  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  not,  as  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  manufactured  into  cloth  and  cordage.   In  the  Hindoo  economy  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt; 
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a  favourite  Intoxicating  liquor,  called  banga,  being  produced  from  it !  This,  also,  is  the  use  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  Egypt.  —  {Mtlfmrn's  Orient.  Comtnerce,  S(c.) 

The  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war.  In  consequence  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  importation,  it  stood  at  a  very  high  level  from  1808  to  1814.  This  was  the  principal  circumstance  that 
originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  introduced,  has  contributed 
materially  to  diminish  the  consumption  and  importation  of  hemp.  —  {Tooke  on  High  and  Low  Prices^  2d 
ed.  p.  345.) 

Of  530,820  cwt.  of  undressed  hemp  imported  in  1831,  500,803  were  brought  from  Russia,  9,472  from  the 
East  Indies,  7,4ii5  from  Italy,  2,26'2  from  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  2,248  from  the  United  htates,  and  some 
small  quantities  from  a  few  other  places.  The  (iuty  on  hemp  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  4*.  8rf.  to  Id.  per 
cwt.  ;  a  reduction  which,  considering  the  importance  of  cordage,  and  other  articles  made  of  hemp,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

We  borrow  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  hemp  trade  of  Petersburgh,  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Borrisow  on  the  commerce  of  that  city  :  — 

Hemp  forms  a  very  important  article  of  export  from  Petersburgh,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  assorted,  according  to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or  firsts;  out  shot  hemp,  or  seconds;  ha/f-clean  hemp, 
or  thirds;  ami  hemp  cedilla. 

Of  the  first  3  sorts,  there  are  annually  exported  about  2,000,fJ00  poods,  the  greatest  part  in  English  and 
American  bottoms.  It  is  brought  to  Petersburgh,  from  the  interior  bi  yond  Moscow,  by  water;  and  its 
quality  depends  very  much  on  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought  from  Kamtshev  is  the 
best ;  next  to  this,  that  produced  in  Belev ;  hemp  from  Gshatsk  is  considered  inferior  to  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  the  hemp  is  brought  down  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  is  selected  and 
made  up  in  bundles;  both  operations  being  performed  by  sworn  selectors  [brnckers  and  binders  appointed 
by  government  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  this  is  done  with  great  impartiality  and 
exactness. 

A  bundle  of  clean  hemp  weighs  from  55  to  65  poods ;  ditto  out-shot,  48  to  55  ditto;  ditto  half-clean, 
40  to  45  ditto. — (1  pood  =  oQ  lbs.  avoirdupois.) 

Binding  of  hemp  is  paid  lor  at  therateof  2  roubles  50  copecks  for  c/f aw,  2  roubles  for  o«^.";/;o/,  and  1  rouble 
60  copecks  for  half-clean,  per  bundle  ;  one  half  is  paid  by  the  seller,  and  the  other  half  by  the  purchaser, 
and  is  charged  accordingly  by  their  agents. 

The  expense  of  selecting  hemp  is  50  copecks  per  bercovitz  (or  10  poods),  and  is  the  same  for  every  sort. 
To  every  bundle  of  assorted  hemp  is  attached  a  ticket  with  the  names  of  the  selector,  binder,  and  owner, 
and  the'date  and  year.  Every  bundle  has  also  affixed  to  it  a  piece  of  lead,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the 
name  of  the  selector,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sort  of  hemp  and  the  time  wlien  it  was  selected.  The 
external  marks  of  good  hemp  are,  its  being  of  an  equal  green  colour  and  free  from  sjjiils;  but  its  good 
quality  is  proved  by  the  strength  of  the  fibre,  which  should  be  fine,  thin,  and  long.  The  first  sort  should 
be  quite  clean  and  free  from  spills  ;  the  out-shut  is  less  so ;  and  the  half-clean  contains  a  still  greater  por- 
tion  of  spills,  and  is  moreover  of  mixed  qualities  and  colours. 

As  a  i)erfect  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp  and  flax  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience  and 
attention,  agents  usually  employ  men  constantly  occupied  in  this  business;  by  which  means  they  are  sure 
of  getting  goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  have  the  be.^t  chance  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  principals; 
because,  although  the  hemp  is  selected  l)y  sworn  selectors,  yet,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  business  and  the 
sneed  with  which  it  must  be  executed,  &c.,  there  are  otten  great  ditterences  in  the  same  soits.  'Ihe 
cnarges  are  in  this  way  somewhat  increased  ;  but  this  is  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  advantage  gained. 
The  part  separated,  or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp,  is  called  heinp  codilla -,  it  is  generally  made  up  in 
small  bundles  of  1  j  ood,  which  are  again,  when  shipped,  bound  together  in  large  bundles,  each  consisting 
of  about  30  small  ones. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  ship  hemp  and  flax  in  fine  dry  weather;  if  it  get  wet,  it  heats  and  is 
totally  spoiled.  For  this  reason  every  vessel  taking  in  hemp  or  flax  is  furnished  willi  mats  to  prevent  its 
getting  damp.  Hemp,  being  light  and  bulky,  is,  when  stowed,  foiced  into  the  hold  ijy  means  of  winches, 
which  renders  the  operation  of  loading  rather  slow. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  prices  of  hemp  are  highest  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  the  demand  for  this  article  being  then  greatest,  and  the  exj)ortation 
to  Noiih  America  l)eing  principally  effected  at  this  season.  Again,  the  prices  of  bemp  are  lowest  in  the 
month  of  September  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  less  opulent  hemp  merchants  return  at  the  end  of 
this  month  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  make  new  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  rather  than 
be  detained,  sell  the  remainder  of  their  stock  some  roubles  below  the  market  price.  'Ihis  causes  a  general 
decline;  although  an  unusual  demand  for  the  article  happening  at  the  same  time,  or  political  events  or 
rumours,  occasionally  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Two  large  warehouses,  called  atnhares,  are  built  in 
Petersburgh  for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  hemp,  where  the  greatest  order  is  observed. 


Account  of  the  Total  Export  of  Hemp  from  Petersburgh  during  the  last  Eight  Years,  specifying  the 
Quantities  exported  in  British,  American,  and  other  Foreign  Ships. 


Years. 

In  British  Ships. 

American. 

Other  Foreign  Ships. 

Grand 
Total. 

Clean. 

Out-shot. 

Half- 
clean. 

Total  in  Bri- 
tish Ships. 

Total. 

Clean. 

Out-shot. 

Half- 
clean. 

Total  in 
Foreign 
.Vhips. 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18.  SO 
1831 
W2 

PlWilS. 

l,09S,i'52 
911,934 

l,01l,f'31 
859,753 
324,719 
4S],(i00 
682,976 
617,237 

Pooits. 
101,133 
73,750 
36,959 
106,(,98 
2I3,4.'".2 
282,6fi4 
202,611 
1H7,155 

Poods. 
154,637 
111,975 
166,304 
103,744 

187,355 
210,919 
27.-^.638 

Poods. 
1,355,232 
l,127,6.v9 
1,215,194 
1,069,601 
633,734 
952,943 
l,0i'6,506 
1,058,030 

Poods, 
336,152 
216,963 
288,700 
292,652 
139,567 

74,221 
277,881 
334,482 

Poods. 
104,144 
185,643 
16(i,J'63 
192,.'02 
38,947 
43,481 
21,481 
O2..'"80 

Poods. 

146,941 
]86,1(;5 
114,155 
150,130 

94,937 
157,6V9 

81,4!'8 
120,703 

Poods. 

99,045 
125,130 
128,f9y 
128,822 
1(8,311 
1(,4  950 

57,109 
229.96 1 

Poods. 

350,130 
496,878 
4(9,817 
471,254- 
242,185 
,'06,150 
ltJO,0f8 
443  044 

Poods. 
2,041,514 
1,.'~41,£(X) 
],9].s,711 
1,833,501 
1,01.0,496 
1,323,424 
!,•  34,475 

Sixty  poods  of  hemp  and  40  poods  of  codilla  make  a  last  at  Petersburgh  ;  63  poods  make  an  English  ton. 

—  (pp.  47—52.) 

Riga  hemp  fetches  a  higher  price  that  than  of  Petersburgh.  It  is  divided  into  3  sorts :  viz.  rein,  rhine, 
or  clean,  out-shot,  and  pass  hemp.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  hemp,  duty  paid,  as  quoted  in  th«j 
London  markets,  December,  1833  :  — 

Hemp,  East  India,  d.  p. 

Petersburgh,  clean 

out-shot 
half-clean 
Riga  rhine 

2  r  4 


£  s. 

d.     £   s. 

d. 

0    0 

0  to    0    0 

0  per  ton. 

'25  10 

0-26    0 

0      — 

24    0 

0—24  10 

0      — 

21     0 

0—21  10 

0      — 

29    0 

0-0    0 

0      ^ 
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We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  various  charges  on  the  exportation  of  hemp  from  Peiersburgh,  and  on 
Its  importation  into  this  country. 


Clean  Hemp.  —  1  bundle  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 

Rait 
Daty,  3  rou.  CO  cop.  per  bercovitz 
Additional  duty,  lu  )>er  cent. 
Quaraniine  duty,  1  per  cent. 


Custom-house  charges,  4  per  cent. 

Receivinff,    weighing,   and   shippmg,    3^  rou.  per 

bundle                 .                   .                   .  . 

Bracking,  /iO  cop.  per  bercoTitz          -               -  - 

Binding,  40  cou.  per  ditto             .                  .  . 

Lighterage  and  attendance  to  Cronstadt,  8  rou.  per 

bundle                .                  .                  .  . 
Rebinding,  2^  rou.  per  bundle,  J  charged 

Brokerage,  60  cop.  per  ton              .              .  . 


'22 

(5s 

2 

'27 

0 

22 

.  '25 

I7 

1 

1 

3 

75 

3 

15 

2 

5'2 

8 

0 

1 

1'2 

0 

60 

."45" 

I2 

Charges  of  importation  per  ton,  taking  the  price  at  40/.  per  ton. 


L. 

t. 

«/. 

Insurance,  say  1/.,  and  policy 

. 

-    0 

10 

6 

Freight,  52*.  fid.  per  ton 

-    2 

1'2 

6 

Customs  and  Russia  dues 

. 

-    4 

13 

8 

Landing  charges 

-    0 

10 

0 

Sound  dues 

. 

-    0 

5 

0 

Discouryt,  3|  per  cent. 

. 

-    1 

10 

0 

Brokerage 

Per  ton. 

.    0 

4 

0 

i,."To~ 

1 

In  the  above  calculation,  no  allowance  is  made  for  damage; 
which,  if  care  be  taken  to  select  a  good  vessel  and  an  early 
season,  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  estimates  are  nearly 
the  lowest  rates  of  charge.  'J'he  insurance,  indeed,  is  some- 
times as  low  as  I'2«.  6('.  per  cent.,  and  policy.  That,  however, 
is  only  in  the  very  earliest  part  of  the  season ;  it  rises  to  61. 
per  cent,  in  the  autumn. 

Out-aluit  Hemp.  —  1  btmdle  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 

Brokerage,  J  per  cent.  Fixed  charges  ....  "46  Tl 

Commission  and  extra  charges,  3  per  cent.  Other  charges  same. 

Stamps  on  drafts,  I  per  cent.  ">  ■,  „„  ^^„.  Half-dean  Hemp.  - 1^  bundle  =  63  poods  =  1  ton. 

Brokerage,  i  per  cent.  jt  percent.  U..     ,    ,  ,  A 'T,' 

'^  '  *  "^  ■*  '  Fixed  charges  •  •  -  -    48    71 

•  Other  charges  same. 

Hemp  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Europe  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home 
consumption,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from 
which  It  is  imported,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  — 
(3  &  4  H'/n.  4.  c.  54.  ^  ^  2.  and  22.) 

Hemp  (Mamixa),  commonly  called  Manilla  white  rope.  Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  article  :  —  "  Of  the  wild  banana,  one  kind  {Musa  textilis)  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  some  of  the 
most  nortlierly  of  the  spice  islands.  In  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines,  it  tills  extensive 
forests.  Frt>m  the  fibrous  bark  or  epidermis  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth,  in  frequent  use  among  the 
natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valuable  cordage  which  the  indigenous  products  of  the 
Archipelago  yield.  This  is  known  to  our  traders  and  navigators  under  the  name  of  Manilla  rope,  and  is 
equally  iipplicable  to  cables,  and  to  standing  or  running  rigging."  —  (Hist,  of  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  412.) 

Hemp  U^niAN),  or  Sunn.  This  consists  of  the  fibre  of  the  crotolnriajiincea,  a  totally  different  plant 
from  the  cannah/s  sntiua,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  never  used  by  the  Hindoos  tor  cloth  or  cordage. 
Sunn  is  grown  in  various  places  of  Hindostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable  sj>ecies  is  pro- 
duced at  Comercolly.  During  those  periods  of  the  late  war  when  the  intercourse  with  the  Baltic  was 
interrupted,  and  hemp  bore  an  enormous  price,  large  quantities  of  sunn  were  imported  ;  but  the  fibre  being 
compiratively  weak,  the  article  was  not  found  to  answer,  and  the  importation  has  since  been  discontinued. 
—  {Milburn's  Orient.  Cominerce ;  jn-'ivate  information.) 

HEMP-SEED  (Fr.  Chenevis,  Chenevi ;  Ger.  Hanfsaat ;  It.  Cannapuccia ;  Lat.  Semen 
cannabinum ;  Rus.  Kojiopljanoe  Semja),  the  seed  of  hemp.  The  best  hemp-seed  is  that 
which  is  brightest,  and  will  not  break  when  rubbed.  It  is  used  either  as  seed,  or  for 
crushing  for  oil,  or  as  food  for  fowls.  Being  loaded  with  a  duty  of  21.  per  quarter,  it  is 
but  little  imported  into  this  country. 

HERRINGS,  AND  HERRING  FISHERY.  The  herring  (  Clupea  harengus  of 
Linnajus)  is  a  fish  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  is  every  where  in  high 
esteem,  both  when  fresh  and  when  salted. 

"  Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the 
northern  coasts  of  France.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast  of  America 
as  low  as  Carolina.  In  Chesapeake  Bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of  those  fish,  which 
cover  the  .shore  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  a  nui.sance.  We  find  them  again  in  the 
seas  of  Kamtschatka ;  and  probably  they  reach  Japan.  The  great  winter  rendezvous  of 
the  herring  is  within  the  Arctic  circle :  there  they  continue  for  many  months,  in  order  to 
recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning ;  the  seas  within  that  space  swarming 
with  insect  food  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  latitudes.  This  mighty 
army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  spring.  They  begin  to  appear  oflp  the  Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal,  which 
comes  in  June ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by  certain  signs,  such  as  the  numbers 
of  birds,  like  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  :  but  when  the  main 
body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very 
ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in 
breadth;  and  they  drive  the  water  before  them,  with  a  kind  of  rippling.  Sometimes  they 
sink  for  the  space  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the  surface;  and  in  fine 
weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems. 

"  The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  divide  it  into  two  parts  :  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  western  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers:  the  former  proceed 
towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings ;  they  then  pass  through  the 
British  Channel,  and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Those  which  take  towards  the 
west,  after  offering  themselves  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fi.shery  is, 
proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interruption,  and  are 
obliged  to  make  a  second  division  :  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  scarcely 
perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  that  passes 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts  that  border  on 
it.      These  brigades,  as  we  may  call  them,  which  are  thus  separated  from  the  greater 
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columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable  attachment 
to  their  haunts. 

"  This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the  herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly  than  those  of  the 
frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almost  universally  observed  to  be  lean  and 
miserable.  What  their  food  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  informed  ;  but  in  our  seas 
they  feed  much  on  the  oniscus  marinus,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on  their  own 
fry. 

*'  They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  herrings  begin  to  ai)proach  the 
shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then  from  ^  an  inch  to  2  inches  long.  Though  we 
have  no  particular  authority  for  it,  yet,  as  very  few  young  herrings  are  found  in  our  seas 
during  winter,  it  seems  most  certain  tha^  they  must  return  to  their  parental  haunts 
beneath  the  ice.  Some  of  the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coast  the  whole  year." — 
(^PennanVs  British  Zoology.^ 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Dutch  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1164.  The  invention 
of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  ascribed  to  one  Beukels,  or  Beukelson,  of  Biervliet, 
near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered 
a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  this  early  period,  the  Dutch 
have  uniformly  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the  herring  fishery  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  Catholic  countries,  the  demand  for 
herrings  upon  the  Continent  is  now  far  less  than  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Importance  of  the  Herring  Fishery.  Progress  of  it  in  Great  Britain.  — There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of 
industry,  tlie  importance  of  which  has  been  so  much  over-rated  as  that  of  the  herring  fishery.  I'or  more 
than  2  centuries,  company  after  company  has  been  foimed  for  its  prosecution,  fi>hii)}j  villages  have  been 
built,  ])iers  constructed,  Hoards  and  regulations  established,  and  vast  sums  expended  in  bounties,  and  yet 
the  (i>hery  remains  in  a  very  feeble  and  unhealiiiy  state.  The  false  estimates  that  have  been  long  current 
with  respect  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Dutch  herring  fishery,  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
thing  else,  to  the  formation  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of  this  business.  That  the  Hollanders 
prosecuted  it  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  far  greater  success,  than  any  other  people,  is,  indeed,  most 
true.  There  is  not,  however,  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  believing  that  they  ever  employed,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  about  i.'JOjOOO  inciividuals  in  the  fishery  and  the  employments  immediately  subservient  to  it. 
We  question  whether  they  ever  employed  so  many  as  .00,000.  At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  carried  on 
the  fishery  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  entire  population  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  did  not  certa  nly 
exceed  2,-ioO,()00;  and  deducting  a  half  for  women,  and  from  a  half  to  two  thirdsof  the  remaining  1,2  0,(Ji  0 
for  boys  and  old  men,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the  statement  in  question,  tl  at  every  able-bodied  man 
in  Holland  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery!  It  is  astonishing  how  such  ridiculously 
exaggerated  accounts  ever  obtained  any  circulation  ;  and  still  more  so,  that  they  should  have  been  referred 
to  and  quoted,  without,  apparently,  any  doubt  being  ever  entertained  of  their  authenticity,  down  to  our 
own  times!  *  Had  they  been  sifted  ever  so  little,  their  falsehi.oii  would  have  been  obvious  ;  and  we  shmild 
have  saved  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  that  have  been  thrown  away  in  attempting  to  rival 
that  which  never  existed. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  confined,  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to  encourage  and  bolster  np  the 
herring  fishery.  In  1749,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  in  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  and  of  a  report  ofa  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  500,000/.  was  subscribed  for  carrying 
on  the  fisheries,  under  a  corporation  called  "  The  Society  of  the  Free  15riti>h  Fishery."  'the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Society,  which  was  patronised  by  men  of  the  first  rank  arid  fortune  in 
the  state.  But  this  Society  did  not  trust  entirely  to  its  own  eftiirts  for  success.  The  duties  were  remitted 
upon  the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries;  and  besides  this  reasonable  encouragement,  a  high  tonnage  boinify 
was  granted  upon  every  buss  fitted  out  for  the  deep  sea  fishery.  In  conseijuence,  many  vessels  were  sent 
out,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  truly  stated,  not  to  catch  herrings,  but  toca/ch  the  Iwvnly  ;  and  to  snch  an  extent 
Was  this  abuse  carried,  that  in  17.')!',  when  the  tonnage  bounty  was  ^,0s.,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
159/.  Is.  6d.  was  paid  as  bounty  upon  every  barrel  of  tnerchantahle  herrings  that  ivas  pi-odvced !  —  (  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  386.  M^Culloch's  c6.^  But,  notwithstanding  this  enr ourapement,  such  was  the  waste 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Company's  affairs,  that  it  was  speedily  destroyed.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  in  1794 
hardly  a  vestige  remained  of  its  having  ever  been  in  existence. 

But,  notwith.-tanding  this  ill  success,  a  new  company  was  formed,  for  nearly  the  same  objects,  in  1786, 
of  which  George  111.  was  ])atron.  It  has  had  nearly  the  same  fate.  "  For  a  season  or  two,  busses  were 
fitted  out  by  the  society  ;  but  if  every  herring  cauglit  had  carried  a  ducat  in  its  mouth,  the  expense  of  its 
capture  would  scarcely  have  been  repaid.  The  bubble  ended  by  the  so.ciety  lor  fishing  in  the  deep  sea 
becoming  a  kind  of  building  society,  for  purchasing  ground  in  situations  where  curers  and  fishermen  find 
it  convenient  to  settle,  and  selling  or  letting  it  in  sm;'ll  lots  to  them,  at  such  advance  of  price  as  yields 
something  better  than  fishing  profits."— (See  an  excellent  article  on  the  Herring  Fishery  in  the  11th 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

In  1808,  a  fresli  attempt  was  made  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  fishery.  The  act  48  Geo.  .3. 
established  a  distinct  set  of  commissioners  for  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
-fishery,  and  authorised  them  to  ai)point  a  sufficient  number  of  fishery  oflii-ers,  to  be  stationed  at  the  dif- 
ferent port.s,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  various  regulations  with  respect  to  the  gutting,  packing,  &c  of 
the  herrings,  and  the  branding  of  ihebaneN,  are  duly  carried  into  effect.  In  18(9,  a  bounty  of.?/,  per  ton 
was  granted  on  all  vessels  employed  in  tlie  deep  sea  herring  fishery,  of  above  60  tons  burdeii,  but  payable 
only  on  100  tons  ;  and  in  18-20,  a  bounty  of  L'O.v  per  ton,  which,  under  cer'ain  specified  circumstances, 
might  be  increased  to  50s.,  was  granted  on  all  vessels  of  from  15  to  60  tons,  fitted  out  for  the  shore  lierring 
fishery;  and,  exclusively  of  these  bounties  on  the  tonnage,  a  bounty  of  25.  a  barrel  was  allowed  on  all 
herrings  cured  gutted  during  the  6  years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1815,  and  a  bounty  of  '■2s.  Sd.  a  barrel 

_  *  They  seem  to  have  been  first  set  forth  in  a  treatise  a-cribed  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  ;  and,  what  is  very 
singular,  they  wore  admitted  by  De  Wilt  into  his  excellent  work,  the  True  Interest  of  HoV.nnd.  They 
have  been  implicitly  adopted  by  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  article  Fisheries  in  the  Supplenunt  to  Xhe  Encyclo- 
p<Bdia  Britannica. 
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on  their  exportation,  whether  cured  gutted  or  ungutted.     During  the  11  years  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1826,  the  bounty  on  herrings  cured  gutted  was  4s.  a  barrel. 

It  is  stated  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  co«t  of  a  barrel  of  cured  herrings  is  about  16a-.  ; 
the  half  going  to  the  fisherman  for  the  green  fish,  tlie  other  half  to  the  curer  for  barrel,  salt,  and  labour. 
The  bounty  of  4s.  a  barrel  was,  therefore,  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  herrings  as  sold  by  the  fisherman, 
and  to  one  fourth  of  their  value  as  sold  by  the  curer!  In  consequence  of  this  forced  system,  the  fishery 
was  rapidly  increased.  The  following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  dated  1st  of  October,  18j(),  shows  the  progress  it  has  made  since  lfc09  :  — 

Abstract  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  White  Herrings  cured,  branded  for  Bounty,  and  exported,  in  so  far 
as  the  same  have  been  brought  under  the  CognisaiMie  of  the  Olticers  of  the  Fishery,  from  the  1st 
of  June,  1809,  when  the  System  hitherto  in  force  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  Herring 
Fishery  took  place,  to  the  5th  of  April,  18j0;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  the  Herrings  cured  Gutted, 
from  those  cured  Ungutted.  —  (^Parl.  Paper,  No.  51.  Sess.  18S0;  and  Papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Fart  I.) 


Total  Quantity  of  Herrings 

Total 
Quantity  of 

Total  Quantity  of  Herrings 

Periods. 

cured. 

Herrings 

exported. 

Gutted. 

Unf:utted.l     Total. 

uranaea  lor 
Bounty. 

Gutted.     Ungutted. 

Total. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Harrels. 

Period   extending   from  1st  of) 

June,    1809,  to  5th   o 
1810 
Year  ended  5th  of  April 

f  April,  ^ 

42,548 

47,6371 

90,1851 

34,701 

11,063* 

24,784* 

35,848 

,1811      - 

65,430 

26,397* 

91,827^ 

55,6621 

18,880 

19,253 

38,133 

1812     - 

72,5 15i 

39,004 

111,519 

58,430 

27,564 

35,256 

62,820 

1813     - 

89,900| 

63,587^ 

153,488 

70,0271 

40,100* 

69,625 

l(-9,725* 

____ 

1814     - 

52,93  li 

57,611 

1I0,.5425 

S8,184i 

34,929 

83,474i 

118,403* 

1815     - 

105,372i 

54,767 

160,139? 

83,376 

68,938 

72,367i 

141,305i 

1816     - 

135,981 

26,670f 

162,651f 

116,436 

81, .544* 

26,143* 

107,688 

1817     - 

1.55,776 

36,567i 

192,3431 

I40,018i 

11.5,480* 

23,148 

138,628  J 

1818     - 

2()+,27()5 

23,4201 

227,691 

183,0895 

148,147* 

14,192 

162,3.>9* 

1819     - 

503,777 

37,116i 

340,894 

270,022^ 

212,301* 

14,860* 

227,162 



1820      - 

347,1901 

35,301 

3S2,49]| 

309,700:7 

24-^,096 

9,420 

253,516 

1821      - 

413,308 

28,887f 

442,)9.5f 
316,542i 

363,872" 

289,445* 

5,360 

294.805* 

1822     - 

291,6J6i 

24,897f 

263,2051 

212,890* 

2,065* 

214,956 

___ 

1823     - 

225,037" 

23,832 

248,869 

203,110 

169,459* 

985* 

170,445 

18J4     - 

335,4.50 

56,74()f 

392,ly0f 

299,631 

238,505i 

1,125 

2.39,630* 

1825     - 

303,397 

4i.2;8A 

347,665A 

270,844i 

201,882* 

134 

202,016* 

1826      - 

340,118 

39, 115  J 

379,233} 

294,422* 

217,053i 

20 

217,073i 



1827      - 

259,171i 

29,324 

288,495i 

223,606 

165,741 

695 

166,406 

1828      - 

339,360 

60,418 

399,778 

279,317* 

210.766 

893 

211,659 

1829     - 

3()0,242i 

55,737 

355,979* 

234,827 

202,8131 

3,062 

205,8751 

1830     . 

280,933i 

48,623|    S'l^a^r 

218,418* 

177,776 

3,878* 

181,65+i 

18  U     - 

371,0M6 

68,274      439,370 

237,085 

260,976    '    3,927 

264,903 

On  looking  at  this  Table,  it  is  seen  that  the  fishery  made  no  progress  under  the  new  system  till  1815, 
when  the  bounty  was  raised  to  4.';.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  factitious  and  unnatural  state  of  the 
business.  Its  extension,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  instead  of  affording  any  proof  of  its  being 
in  a  rt^ally  flourishing  condition,  was  distinctly  the  reverse.  Individuals  without  capital,  but  who  obtained 
loans  suificient  to  enable  them  to  acquire  boats,  barrels,  salt,  &c.  on  the  credit  of  the  bounty,  entered  in 
vast  numbers  into  the  trade.  The  market  was  most  commonly  glutted  with  fish  ;  and  yet  the  temptation 
held  out  by  the  bounty  caused  it  to  be  still  further  overloaded.  Great  injury  was  consequently  done  to 
tho-;e  fish  curers  v/ho  possessed  capital ;  and  even  the  fishermen  were  injured  by  the  system.  "  Most  of 
the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery  never  touch  the  water  but  during  6  weeks,  from  the  middle  or  end  of 
July  to  the  miiidle  of  September.  They  are  owned  and  sailed,  not  by  regular  fishermen  following  that 
vocation  only,  but  by  tradesmen,  small  farmers,  farm-servants,  and  other  landsmen,  who  may  have  suffi- 
cient skill  to  manage  a  boat  at  that  season,  but  who  do  not  follow  the  sea  except  for  the  6  weeks  of  the 
herring  fishery,  when  they  go  upon  a  kind  of  gambling  speculation,  of  earning  a  twelvemonth's  income 
by  6  weeks'  work."  —  {(Inarterhi  Journal.  No.  11.  p.  653.) 

It  has  been  often  said,  in  vindication  of  the  bounty  system,  that  by  extending  the  fishery  it  extended  an 
important  nursery  for  seamen  ;  but  the  preceding  statement  shows  that  such  has  not  been  its  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  tended  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  genuine  fisherman,  by  bringing  a  host  of  interlopers 
into  the  field  ;  and  it  has  also  been  prejudicial  to  the  little  farmers  and  tradesmen,  by  withdrawing  their 
attention  from  their  peculiar  business,  that  they  may  embark  in  what  has  hitherto  been  little  less  than  a 
sort  of  lottery  adventure. 

These  consequences,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  the  sum  paid  for  bounties,  at  length  induced  the 
government  to  adopt  a  different  system  ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  bounty  of  2s.  8rf.  on  exjjorted 
herrings  was  made  to  cease  in  ]82t),  and  Is.  was  annually  deducted  from  the  bounty  of  4.v.  a  barrel  paid  on 
gutted  herrings,  till  it  ceased  in  1830.  Time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  to  learn  the  full  effect  of  this 
measure.  We,  however,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  advantageous.  The  fore- 
go-ng  Table  shows,  that  though  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  and  exported  in  1829  and  1830  fell  off, 
there  was  a  material  increase  in  1831.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  supply  will  henceforth  be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand  ;  while  the  genuine  fishermen,  and  those 
curers  who  have  capital  of  their  own,  will  no  longer  be  injured  by  the  competition  of  landsmen,  and  of 
persons  trading  on  capital  furnished  by  government. 

The  repeal  of  the  salt  laws,  and  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  must  be 
of  signal  service  to  the  fishery.  It  is  true  that  salt  u.sed  in  the  fisheries  was  exempted  from  the  duty  ;  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  defrauded,  so  many  regulations  were  enacted,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  penalties  to  which  the  fishermen  were  in  consequence  subjected  were  so  very  great,  that  some 
of  them  cho.se  ratfier  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the  salt  they  made  use  of,  than  to  undertake  compliance  with 
the  regulations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  when  government  repealed  the  bounty,  it  did  not  also  abolish  the 
"  Fishery  Board,"  and  the  officers  and  regulations  it  had  appointed  and  enacted.  So  long  as  the  bounty 
existed,  it  was  quite  proper  tiiat  those  who  claimed  it  should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations  as  govern- 
ment chose  to  enforce;  but  now  that  it  has  been  repealed,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  fishery 
should  not  be  made  perfec^tly  free,  and  every  one  allowed  to  prepare  his  herrings  as  he  thinks  best.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  were  there  no  inspection  of  the  fish,  frauds  of  all  sorts  \i  ould  be  practised  :  that  the 
barrels  would  be  ill  made,  and  of  a  deficient  size;  that  the  fish  would  not  be  properly  packed  ;  that  the 
bottom  and  middle  of  the  barrels  would  be  filled  with  bad  ones,  and  a  few  good  ones  only  placed  at  the 
top;  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  pickle,  &c.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  reasons  alleged  in 
vindication  of  the  official  inspection  kept  up  in  the  herring  fishery,  might  be  alleged  in  vindication  of  a 
similar  inspection  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  utterly  useless.  It  is 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  do  that  for  their  subjects,  which  they  can  do  far  better  for  them- 
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selves.  Supposing  the  official  inspection  were  put  an  end  to,  the  merchants  and  others  who  buy  herrings 
of  the  curers  would  themselves  iii.-pect  the  barrels  :  anti  while  any  attempt  at  fraud  by  the  curers  would 
thus  be  effectually  obviated,  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  prejiare  their  herrinjis  in  any  way  that  they 
pleased,  without  being  (:<)Tn])elled,  as  at  present,  to  follow  only  one  system,  or  to  prei)are  fish  in  the  same 
way  for  the  tal)les  of  the  poor  as  for  those  of  the  rich.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  Irom  being  true  that 
the  inspection  system  tends  to  put  down  tri  kcry,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  its  effect  is 
directly  the  reverse.  The  surveillance  exercised  by  the  otliccrs  is  any  thing  but  strict ;  and  the  olljcial 
brand  is  often  atiJxed  to  barrels  which,  were  it  not  tor  the  unoeserved  confidence  that  is  too  frKjUiutly 
placed  in  it  by  the  unwary,  would  lie  on  the  curer's  hands.  It  is  rather  a  security  against  the  detection 
of  fr.iud,  than  against  its  existence. 

The  grand  object  of  the  herring  fishery  "  Board'  has  been  to  enforce  such  a  system  of  curing  as  would 
bring  British  herrings  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  Duich.  In  this,  however,  they  have  com])letf|y 
failed;  Dutch  herrings  generally  fetching  double,  and  soiac times  even  three  times  the  price  ot  liritish 
herrings  in  every  market  of  Euioiie.  N'jitlier  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  'J'he  consumers  of  Dutch  her- 
rings are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  German  towns,  who  use  them  rather  as  a  luxury 
than  as  an  article  of  food,  and  who  do  not  gruilge  the  price  tliat  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  the  finest 
order.  The  consumers  of  British  herrings,  on  the  other  lianti,  are  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Cheapness  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the  estimation  of  such  persons  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  entirely  absurd,  than  that  a  public  Board  should  endeavour  to  force  the  fish 
curers  to  adopt  such  a  system  in  the  preparation  of  herrings  as  must  infallibly  raise  their  price  beyond 
the  means  of  those  by  whom  they  are  bought.  Why  should  not  the  taste  of  the  consumers  be  consulted 
as  much  in  this  a>  in  any  thing  else  ':*  It  would  not  be  more  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  I  ave  all  cheese  made 
of  the  s:ime  richness  and  flavour  as  Stilton,  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  bring  up  all  herrings  to  the  standard 
of  the  Dutch. 

We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  put  to  this  system  ;  and  that  our  legislators  and 
patriots  will  cease  to  torment  themselves  with  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  'I'he  very 
best  thing  they  can  do  for  them  is  to  let  them  alone.  It  is  not  a  business  that  requires  any  sort  of  ariven- 
titious  encouragement.  Every  obstacle  to  the  easy  introduction  of  fish  into  Loiuion  and  other  places 
ought  certainly  to  be  removed  j  but  all  direct  interierences  with  the  fishery  are  sure  to  be  in  the  last 
degree  pernicious. 

Of  the  181,6'J4  barrels  of  herrings  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1830,89,680  went  to  Ireland,  67,672  to  places  out  of  Europe  (chiefly  the  West  Indies),  and  24,602  to  places 
in  Europe  other  than  Ireland. 

HIDES  (Ger.  Haute;  Du.  Hidden;  Fr.  Peaux ;  It.  Cuoju;  Sp.  Pdlejos,  Pielcs;  Rus. 
Koshi),  signify,  generally,  tlie  skins  of  beasts;  but  the  terra  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  those  of  large  cattle,  .such  as  bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c.  Hides  are  raw  or  green; 
that  is,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  off  the  carcase,  or  dressed  with  salt,  alum, 
and  saltpetre,  to  prevent  them  frotn  putrefying ;  or  they  are  cured  or  tanned.  I'he  iiides 
of  South  America  are  in  the  highest  repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported  ft-om  various  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  and  from  Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 


An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Seven  Years 
ending  with  18j'2,  and  the  Revenue  annually  derived  from  the  same;  specifying  the  Countries  whence 
the  Hides  were  imported,  with  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Vntanned  Hides. 

Cnt.    ./rs.lbs. 

Cnt.  <i 

rs.lbs. 

Crt't.  ijrs.llis. 

Cnt.  t/rs.lbs 

Crvt.  nr.i.ll}S 

Crrt.  qrs.lbs 

Cnt.  ijislbs. 

Russia 

5,426     1     7 

14,792 

3     2 

14,481 

2  21 

17,189 

0     ( 

22,:  45     1      C 

10,262     2  2'.^ 

8,771     0  16 

S«  eden  and  Norway 

7 

0  15 

3 

0     5 

1 

0    ( 

101     0  2( 

58     1   2( 

78    0  26 

Denmark 

9,2.^2    3'   3 

12,919 

0  14 

12,338 

3     t 

4,994 

0  n 

2,476     1     6 

9,142     1      C 

7,256    0  20 

Prussia 

1)50    0     9 

2,074 

3  27 

6,775 

3  15 

2,'J45 

2  2f 

3,098     2  16 

6.55     1   18 

1 97    0  24 

Germany 

14,21,0    2  23 

33,.'3S6 

2  22 

38  ,,-5.35 

1  25 

23,,553 

3  2.- 

3., 9-14     1   1( 

23,554    2     9 

18,804     0  27 

LTnited  Netherlands    - 

12,747    3  24 

21,51 8 

0  27 

27,289 

3     2 

19,102 

2  2(j 

25,960     1     4 

19,468    3  15 

U,845    3  U 

France 

422    0     8 

182 

0  16 

Portugal,       Madeira, 

and  the  Azores 

283    1     7 

. 

. 

13 

1  19 

. 

. 

. 

119    0  15 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

1     2  22 

- 

. 

■ 

. 

30    2     9 

0    0     6 

Gibraltar 

2,90.1    2    0 

1,259 

2  22 

1,232 

1     7 

1,808 

1     4 

1,352    0  27 

1,781     0  17 

1,051     0  16 

Italy          -           -        - 

5    1     9 

Turkey 

l.Of.S    2  13 

. 

. 

. 

342 

0     0 

2,250    0  12 

4,784     1     0 

4    2  22 

Africa,  viz.  Morocco 

10,806    1     6 

668 

0  17 

3 

2    4 

64 

0  15 

. 

60    0     0 

Sierra    I.eone     and 

coast    to  Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

1,228    2    9 

3,111 

1  27 

2,875 

2  17 

3,696 

2  25 

3,334     2  18 

3,502     1     6 

3,575    2  27 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

and  Eastern  coast 

7,520    3  27 

12,207 

1     3 

12,963 

1  20 

15,844 

0  22 

19,9.57     1  21 

16,900    1     4 

13,193    3  14 

East  Indies  (including 

the  Mauritius)         - 

2,375    0    8 

1,111 

1  25 

3,322 

3  12 

3,605 

1   19 

5,104    0  19 

3,376    0    5 

10,739    0  26 

New     South     Wales 

and   Van    Diemen's 

Land 

518    2  16 

1,167 

1     7 

1,112 

3     1 

3,161 

1   10 

3,945    0  13 

5,662    0  11 

6,719    2     1 

South  Sea  Islands  and 

Southern  Fishery    - 

3    3  18 

4 

0    0 

15 

3  12 

5 

2  15 

. 

. 

28    2  12 

British  North  Ameri- 

can colonies 

2,492    0     1 

1,092 

2  20 

1,548 

1  22 

973 

3  24 

1,052    2    6 

51.5    2  25 

399    3  11 

British  West  Indies  - 

3,775    2  27 

4,238 

1  13 

4,537 

0  24 

2,922 

2  25 

2,622    3    2 

2,498    3    6 

1,807    2  16 

Foreign  do- 

173    1  11 

62 

1   15 

201 

3  23 

13 

2  15 

86    2     8 

.50    3    9 

U.S.  of  America 

12,162    3  26 

11,-549 

0     7 

19,627 

3  11 

20,162 

3     7 

16,030    0  26 

4,206    1  13 

12,316    0  15 

Mexico 

. 

2,474 

0  24 

73 

0  26 

67 

2    2 

3,9  i6    2  17 

153    1     2 

1,428    1     2 

Guatemala 

. 

1,.326 

2     4 

446 

0     8 

49 

0     8 

239    0    3 

Colombia 

651     3  12 

1,054 

1  20 

1,454 

2  21 

1,197 

2  24 

1,242    0  IS 

259    0     3 

289     1  20 

Brazil 

16,124    1  22 

12,942 

2  11 

23,647 

3  17 

3,207 

0     1 

11,258    2  19 

13,204     1     9 

17,767    1    3 

States  of  the  Rio  de 

la  I'lata 

79,027    0  11 

5,.598 

3  18 

40,605 

3    9156,049 

3  18 

174,422    0  10 

146,008    2  11 

65,643    0    4 

Chili 

7,949    1  19 

6,566 

2  15 

11,266 

1     3 

3,4.54 

3  15 

5,417    3  261 

4,096     1   17 

1,253    2     2 

Peru 

2,011    3  13 

9l4 

3     7 

1,726 

1   17 

2,532 

3  22 

3,817    2     8 

553    4     8 

2,938    1  27 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 

derney,    and    Man, 

foreign 

1.30    1     9 

2S4 

1  15 

134 

2     7 

10 

1  22 

. 

504     I     6 

452     1      2 

Do.     do.     produce  of 

36  No. 

ll.S 

2  14 

.-7 

3  27 

. 

8     1     0 

302    0    0 

Total       -       - 

and  98  No. 

and  182  No. 

121  No. 

and  163  No. 

194,243    3  24 

152,4,-4 

0  15 

225,975 

5  15  286,416 

'3  15  3597773^24 

277,477    3     2 

186,982    3    3 

and  36  No. 

and  98  No. 

and  182  No.  j 

1  and  121  No.  1 

and  163  No. 

652 


HOGSHEAD.  —  HONEY. 

An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported  —  continued. 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 

1S26. 

1827. 

182S. 

iS29. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Tanned-Hides. 

Russia 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

East  Ii.diLS  (including 
the  Mauritius) 

British   Virth  Ameri- 
can colonies 

Br.tish  W  e,t  Indies   - 

U.  S.  of  Amirica 

Brazil 

Chili 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
derney,    and     I\Ian, 
foreign 

Do.     do.     produce  of 

Total 

No.  of 
Rus. 

HuJes. 
i.54id 

40,S 

Li.s.  of 
ofier 
Hidas. 

305 
62,008 

Hiles. 
1,506 

- 

* 

- 
■ 

Lb,,  of 
other 
Hids. 

- 

3,408 

7',559 
'l72 

92',669 

No.  of 
Rus. 

Hides. 
7,620 

Lbs.  of 
otUer 
Hides. 

970 

266 
6,858 

9,030 

31 

53 
86,668 

Hii.es. 
8,095 

104 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Hides. 

825 
3,76< 

218 
1,740 

84,971 

Hides. 
1,096 

Lbs.  of 
other 
Hides. 

'  50 

36,222 
27,914 
1,119 

50,440 

No.  of 
Rut. 

Hhies. 
3,219 

Lbs.  cf 
other 
Hides. 

'  20 

15,033 
35,519 

12,067 

77,848 

Hides. 
1,680 

Llis.  <f 

othtr 

Hides. 
216 

13,142 

33,752 

V4 

3,719 

12 

69,173 

1,'J60' 62,515   1,506;  103,808 

7,621 1 103,876   8,199 

91,515 

1,096 

115,745 

.3,219 

140,487 

1,686 

120,038| 

The  rnles  of  duty  on  the  hides  imported  during  th'e  above  years  were  the  same  as  those  now  charged 
for  which,  see  Tariff. 


His  Majesty  is  authorised  to  prohibit,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council  published  in  the  London 
Gaxette,  the  importation  of  any  hides  or  skins,  horns  or  iioofs,  or  any  other  part  of  any  cattle  or  beast,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  contagious  distemper  from  being  brought  into  the  kingdom.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52 
\  58.) 

Hides  and  skins  paying  duty  by  weight,  may  be  delivered  from  the  bonded  warehouses,  on  the  parties 
entering  an  average  weight,  due  care  being  taken  that  the  lockers  actually  retaliy  and  reweigh  the 
hides  and  skins  on  delivery;  and  in  the  case  of  delivery  for  exportation,  to  express  in  cart  notes  the 
exact  number  delivered  from  the  warehousPj  in  order  to  enable  the  export  officer  on  the  quay  to  check 
the  quantity  ;  and  the  merchant  is  to  indorse  on  the  cocketand  bill  the  total  number  and  weight  shipped, 
before  the  vessel  is  suffered  to  clear.  —  {Customs  Order,  4th  Dec.  1824.) 

HOGSHEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity,  containing  52^  Imperial  gallons.  A  hogshead 
is  equal  to  :V  a  pipe.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

HOLIDAYS,  are  understood  to  be  those  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  on  which  no 
regular  public  business  is  transacted  at  particular  public  offices.  They  are  either  fixed 
or  varial)le.  They  are  not  the  same  for  all  public  offices.  Those  kept  at  the  Bank  of 
England  have  recently  been  reduced  a  full  half. 

The  variable  holidays  are,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Holy  Thursday,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

It  is  enacted  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  106.  ^  13.,  that  no  holidays  shall  be  kept  by  the  customs  except  Christ- 
mis-day  and  Goo;i  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  by  proclamation  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  last. 

The  7  &  8  Goo.  4.  c.  53.  ^  16.  enacts  that  no  holidays  shall  be  kept  at  the  Excise,  except  Christmas-day 
and  (iond  Friday,  the  birthdays  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Restor- 
ation of  Chailes  II.,  and  of  his  Majesty's  coronation,  and  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  by  procIaniati(m 
for  the  celebration  of  a  general  fast,  or  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  as  holidays  by  any  warrant  issued 
for  that  pur|)Ose  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

HONEY  (Du.  Honig,  Honing;  Fr.  Miel;  Ger.  Honig ;  It.  Mele ;  Lat.  Mel;  Rus. 
Med;  Sp.  Miel),  a  vegetable  juice  collected  by  bees.  "  Its  flavour  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  Thus,  the  honeys  of  Minorca, 
Narbonne,  and  England,  are  known  by  their  flavours ;  and  the  honey  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent parts  even  of  the  same  country  differs.  It  is  separated  from  the  comb  by  dripping, 
and  by  expression :  the  first  method  affords  the  purest  sort ;  the  second  separates  a  less 
pure  honey  ;  and  a  still  inferior  kind  is  obtained  by  heating  the  comb  before  it  is  pressed. 
When  obtained  from  young  hives,  which  have  not  swarmed,  it  is  denominated  virgin 
honey.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  flour,  which  is  detected  by  mixing  it  with  tepid 
water:  the  honey  dissolves,  while  the  flour  remains  nearly  unaltered."  —  (Thomson's 
Dispensatory. ) 

By  Stat.  '23  Eliz.  c.  8.  §  4.,  all  vessels  of  honey  are  to  be  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  the  owner,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  6s.  8d.  ;  and  contain,  the  barrel 
S2  gallons,  the  kilderkin  16  gadons,  and  the  firkin  8  gallons,  or  forfeit  5s.  for  every  gallon 
wanting ;  and  if  any  honey  sold,  be  corrupted  with  any  deceitful  mixture,  the  seller  shall 
forfeit  the  honey,  &c. 
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HOPS  {Ger.  Hopftn-y  Du.  Hoppe ;  Fr.  Houhlon ;  It.  Luppoli,  Bruscandoli ;  Sp. 
Obion;  Rus.  Chmel;  Lat.  Humulus  Lupulus).  The  hop  is  a  perennial  rooted  plant, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  has  an  annual  twining  stem,  wliich  when  sup- 
ported on  poles,  or  trees,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet  or  more.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  When  the  hop  was  first  used  for  preserving 
and  improving  beer,  or  cultivated  for  that  purpose,  is  not  known  —  (see  Ale);  but  its 
culture  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Hops  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Book  in  1552,  in  an  act  5  &  6  Edward  6.  c.  5. ; 
and  it  would  appear  from  an  act  passed  in  1603  (1  Jac.  1.  c.  18.),  that  hops  were  at  that 
time  extensively  cultivated  in  England.  Walter  Blithe,  in  his  Improver  Improved,  pub- 
lished in  1649  (3d  ed.  1653,  p.  240.),  has  a  chapter  upon  improvement  by  plantations 
of  hops,  in  which  there  is  this  striking  passage.  He  observes  that  '<  hops  were  then 
grown  to  be  a  national  commodity :  but  that  it  was  not  many  years  since  the  famous 
city  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  of  England  against  two  nuisances ;  and  these 
were,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  to  their  stench,  &c.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would 
spoi/l  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people :  and  had  the  parliament  been  no  wiser 
than  they,  we  had  been  in  a  measure  pined,  and  in  a  great  measure  starved ;  which  is 
just  answerable  to  the  principles  of  those  men  who  cry  down  all  devices,  or  ingenious 
discoveries,  as  projects,  and  thereby  stifle  and  choak  improvement." 

After  the  hops  have  been  picked  and  dried,  the  briglitest  and  finest  are  put  into  pockets  or  fine  bagging, 
and  the  brown  into  coarse  or  heavy  bagging.  The  tbrmer  are  chiefly  used  in  the  brewing  of  fine  ales, 
and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.  A  pocket  of  hops,  if  they  be  good  in  quality,  wtll  cured,  and  tight 
trodden,  will  weigh  about  U  cwt. ;  and  a  bag  of  hops  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  weigh  about  v^  cwt. 
If  the  weight  of  either  exceeds  or  falls  much  short  of  this  medium,  there  is  reason  to  .suspect  that  the  hops 
are  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  badly  manufactured.  I'he  brightertiie  colour  of  hops,  the  greater 
is  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Farnham  hops  are  reckoned  best.  'Ihe  expense  of  forming  hop 
plantations  is  very  great,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  from  70/.  to  lUO/.  an  acre;  and  tiie  produce  is 
very  uncertain,  the  crop  being  frequently  insulticient  to  defray  tiie  expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  hop  growers  are  placed  under  the  siirvtillance  of  the  excise,  a  duty  of  2rf.  per  lb.  being  laid  on  all 
hops  produced  in  this  country.  A  hop  jjlanter  is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  excise,  on  or  belbre  the  1st 
of  August  each  year,  of  the  number  of  acres  he  has  in  cultivation  ;  the  situation  ar.d  number  of  his  oasts 
or  kilns  for  drying  ;  the  place  or  places  of  bagging,  which,  with  the  storerooms  or  wartroc  ms  in  which  the 
packages  are  intended  to  be  lodged,  are  entered  by  the  otticer.  No  hops  can  be  removed  tiom  the  rooms 
thus  entered,  before  they  have  been  weighed  and  marked  by  a  revenue  efficer;  who  marks,  or  ought  to 
mark,  its  weight,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  grower,  upon  each  bag,  jxicket,  or  package.  (  ounter- 
feiting  the  otticcr's  mark  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  lUU/.,  and  defacing  it  under  a  penalty  of  20/. 
A  planter  or  grower  knowingly  putting  hops  of  different  qualities  or  values  into  the  same  bag  or  jjackage, 
forfeits  20/.  And  any  jierson  mixing  witii  hops  any  drug,  or  other  thiiif,  to  change  or  alter  the  colour  or 
scent,  shall  forfeit  5/.  a  cwt.  on  all  the  hops  so  changed  or  altered.  The  malicious  cutting  or  destroying 
of  hop  }>lantations  may  be  punished  by  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  any  term  not  less  than  7 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  a  common  gaol,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  7  years.  — 
{Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture  ;  Stevenson's  Surrey-,  Buju's  Justice,  ^c.) 

The  duty  on  hopsof  thegrowth  of  Great  Britain  produced,  in  18^2,241,771/.;  of  which  sum  the  Rochester 
district  paid  75,861/.  \0s.  IGd.,  the  Sussex  8n,406/  Yos.  8d.,  and  the  Canterbury  48,681'/  18*-.  2d.  The  number 
of  acres  occupied  by  hop  plantations  in  that  year  were  47,101;  of  which  there  were  in  the  Rochester 
district  12,330,  in  Sussex  8,514,  in  Hereford  11,9:9, and  in  Canterbury  7,802.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  703,153  lbs.  of  British  hops  exported.  Of  foreign  hops  11,167  lbs.  were  imported,  and  50,113  lbs. 
exported.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  Nos.  96.  196.  and  217.  Sess.  1833.) 

Hops  exported  from  Great  Britain  are,  on  being  again  imported,  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  whether 
originally  so  or  not. 

HORN  (Du.  Hoorn;  Fr.  Come;  Ger.  Horn;  Lat.  Cornu),  a  substance  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  Horns  are  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  They  are  very  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives,  and  in  that  of  spoons,  combs,  lanterns,  snufF- 
horns,  &c.  When  divided  into  thin  plates,  horns  are  tolerably  transparent,  and  were 
formerly  used  instead  of  glass  in  windows.  Glue  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the  refuse  of 
horn.  We  annually  import  considerable  quantities.  At  an  average  of  1831  and  1832, 
the  entries  of  foreign  horn  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  15,766  cwt. 

HORSE  (Ger.  Pferd ;  Du.  Paard ;  Da.  Hest ;  Sw.  Bast;  Fr.  Cheval ;  It.  Ca- 
vallo ;  Sp.  Cahallo ;  Rus.  Loschad ;  Pol.  Kon ;  Lat.  Equips;  Gr.  'Ittttos),  a  domestic 
quadruped  of  the  highest  utility,  being  by  far  the  most  valuable  acquisition  made  by  man 
among  the  lower  animals. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  horses  in  Britain.  The  frequent  introduction  of  foreign 
breeds,  and  their  judicious  mixture,  having  greatly  improved  the  native  stocks.  Our 
race  horses  are  the  fleetest  in  the  world ;  our  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  are  amongst  the 
handsomest  and  most  active  of  those  employed  for  these  purposes ;  and  our  heavy  draught 
horses  are  the  most  powerful,  beautiful,  and  docile  of  any  of  the  large  breeds. 

Number  and  Value  of  Horses  in  Great  Britain.  —  The  number  of  horses  used  in  Great 
Britain  for  different  purposes  is  very  great,  although  less  so,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  Mr.  Middleton  (  Survey  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  639.)  estimated  the 
total  number  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  in  husbandry,  at  1,200,000, 
and  those  employed  for  other  purposes  at  600,000.  Dr.  Colquhoun,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice,  reduces  this  estimate  to  1,500,000  for  Great  Britain;  and  in  this  in.stance  we 
are  inclined  to  think  his  guess  is  pretty  near  the  mark.  The  subjoined  official  state- 
ments give  the  numbers  of  the  various  descriptions  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
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HORSE. 


paid  duty  in  1814,  when  those  used  in  husbandry  were  taxed;  and  the  numbers,  when 
summed  up,  amount  to  1,204,307.  But  this  account  does  not  include  stage  coach, 
mail  coach,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  nor  does  it  include  those  used  in  posting.  Poor 
persons  keeping  only  one  horse  were  also  exempted  from  the  duty ;  as  were  all  horses 
employed  in  the  regular  regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the  volunteer  cavalry. 
In  Mr.  Middleton's  estimate,  already  referred  to,  he  calculated  the  number  of  post  chaise, 
mail,  stage,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  at  100,000  ;  and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made, 
we  are  satisfied  that  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  such  horses  in  Great  Britain,  at  this 
moment,  at  125,000,  we  shall  be  decidedly  beyond  the  mark. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
from  1,400,000  to  1,500,000  horses  employed  for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 
They  may,  probably,  be  worth  at  an  average  from  12Z.  to  15/.,  making  their  total  value 
from  18,000,000/.  to  22,500,000/.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 

The  duties  begin  to  be  charged  as  soon  as  horses  are  used  for  drawing  or  riding,  and 
not  previously. 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Horses  charged  with  Duty  in  the  Years  ending  t\ 

e  5th  of  April.  1815. 

1826,  and  1833,  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duties. 

1814. 

1825. 

1832. 

Rates  of 

Rates  of 

Rates  of  i 

No.  of 

Duty  for 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

Duty  for 

Amount  of 

No.  of 

Duty  for      Amount  of 

Horses  used  for  riding  or 

Horses. 

each 

Duty. 

Horses. 

each 

Duty. 

IHorses. 

each              Duty. 

drawing  carriages,  and 
charged  at  progressive 
rates  : 

Horse, 

Horse. 

Horse. 

L.s.    d. 

/,.        s.   d. 

L.s.    d. 

L.        s.  d. 

\  Same7  1       L.        s.  d. 

Persons  keeping  1 

161,123 

2  17     6 

463,228  12    6 

116,529 

1    8     9|  167,510    8    9 

123,668 

4     as     >.  177,772  15    0 

_              2 

31,842 

4  14    6 

150,453    9    0 

27,418 

2    7     3 

64,775    0    fi 

31,073 

(.18i5.J 
do. 

73,409  19    3 

—              3 

12,774 

5     4     6 

66,714    3    0 

10,281 

2  12    3 

26,859    2    5 

10,740 

do. 

28,058     5    0 

—               4 

7,612 

5  10    0 

41,866    9    0 

5,748 

2  15     0 

15,807    0    0 

5,845 

do. 

16,073  15    0 

_               5 

3,670 

5  11     6 

20,460    5    0 

3,190 

2  15     9 

8,892    2    6 

3,2 1( 

do. 

8,947  17    6 

_              6 

3,060 

5  16    0 

17,748    0    0 

2,17^ 

2  IS    0 

6,298  16    0 

5^,1.-58 

do. 

6,'iOO    4   Ol 

_              7  &  8  - 

3,372 

5  19    6 

20,117  14    0 

2,279 

2  19     9 

6,808  10    3 

2,204 

do. 

61584    9    0! 

—              9 

'720 

6     1     6 

4,374    0    0 

585 

3     0    9 

1,776  18    9 

532 

do. 

1,615  19    0 

_             10  to  12 

2,079 

6    7    0 

13,201   13    0 

1,486 

3     3     6 

4,718    1    0 

1,354 

do. 

4,298  19    0 

13-16 

746 

6    7     6 

4,7^5  15    0 

520 

3     3     9 

1,657  10    0 

719 

do. 

2,291   16    3 

—             17 

51 

6    8    0 

3:^6    8    0 

34 

3     4     0 

108  16    0 

51 

do. 

163    4    0 

_            18 

114  6     9    0 

928  16    0 

51 

3     4     6 

174    3    0 

126 

do. 

406    7    0 

-             19 

3S'6  10    0 

217    0    0 

1.33 

5     5     0 

432    5    0 

76 

do. 

247    0   0 

1              —  20  &  upwards 

1,318 

6  12    0 

8,896  16   0 

1,018 

3     6    0 

3,359    8    0 

1,142 

do. 

3,768  12   0 

Total    - 
Horses  let  to  hire     -      - 

228,579 

-         - 

813,378  11    6 

171,447 

-          - 

309,178    2    0 

182,878 

-      .      -^329,839    2    o| 

l,45l'2  17     6 

4,180    5    0 

1,702 

18     9 

2,446  12    6 

2,073 

do. 

2,979  18    9 

Racehorses    - 

560  2  17    6 

1,610    0    0 

711 

1    8     9 

1,022     1    3 

997 

do. 

1,433    3    9 

Other  horses  and  mules : 

Not  wholly  used  in  hus- 

1 

bandry 

177,025,1     1     0 

185,876    5    0 

t 

Horses  used  6on/«  fde  in 

husbandry,    13    hands 

1 

1 

hii;h  and  above     - 

722,863  0  17    6 

632,505    2    6 

1 

Do.  for  husbandry  or  other 
purpost  s  of  labour,  un- 
der  13  hands      - 

Horses  belonging  to  small 

35,816  0    3    0 

5,372    8    0 

farmers,     under     '^0/. 

1 

1 

rent,  keeping  not  more 

1 

1 

than  2  horses 

38,010  0    3    0 

5,-01  10   0 

Horses  used  for  riding  or 

j 

drawing  carriages,  and 
not  exceeding  1 3  hands 

. 

19,121 

1     1     0 

20,077    1    0    24,639 

do. 

25,870  19   0 

Horses  rode  by  farming 

1 

bailiffs 

. 

. 

... 

1,251 

1    5     0 

1,563  15   0,     1,438 

do. 

1,797  10   0 

Do.   by  butchers,  where 

1 

1  only  is  kept        -      - 

. 

. 

2,089 

1    8     9 

4,296  13    9,     3,364 

do. 

4,835  15   0 

Do.    where   2    are    kept 
solely  for  trade     - 

1 

. 

... 

1,0S5 

0  10    6 

569  12    6;      1,213 

do. 

636  16    6 

Horses  not  chargeable  to 
any    of    the   foregoing 

for  the 

1 

2d  horse 

duties,     and    not    ex- 
empted        ... 

112,989 

0  10    6 

59,319    4    6  123,728 

do. 

64,957    4    0 

410 

0  10    6 

215    5   0^         348 

do. 

182  14   0 

Totals    - 

" 

" 

1,204,307 

3io,sn.-> 

1 

340,678 

Exemptions.  —  Bes'xdes  the  above  account  of  the  horses  charged  with  duty,  we  have  been  favoured,  by 
the  Stamp  Office,  with  an  account  of  the  numbers  exempted  from  duty  in  1832.  This  account  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  relied  on  ;  inasmuch  as  very  many  of  those  whose  horses  are  not  liable  to  the  duties  never 
think  of  making  any  returns.  By  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  we  inadvertently,  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  under-rated  the  number  of  horses  engaged  in  certain  departments  of  industry. 

Influence  of  Railroads  on  Horses. —  The  statements  now  made,  show  the  dependence  that  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  estimates  occasionally  put  forth  by  some  of  the  promoters  of  railroads  and  steam  carriages. 
These  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  that,  by  superseding  the  employment  of  horses  in  public  convey, 
ances,  and  in  the  regular  carriage  of  goods,  the  adoption  of  their  projects  will  enable  1,000,000  horses  to 
be  dispensed  with  ;  and  that,  as  each  horse  consumes  as  much  food  as  8  men,  it  will  at  once  provide  sub- 
sistence for  8,000,000  human  beings !  To  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  would  be 
worse  than  useless  ;  nor  should  we  have  thought  of  noticing  it,  but  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  though  all  the  stage  and  mail 
coaches,  and  all  the  public  wagons,  vans,  &c.  employed  in  the  empire,  were  superseded  by  steam  car- 
riages, 100,000  horses  would  not  certainly  be  rendered  superfluous.  The  notion  that  1  horse  consumes 
as  much  as  8  men,  at  least  if  we  suppose  the  men  to  be  reasonably  well  fed,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
notice. 

'I'he  rates  of  duty  payable  at  present  (1834)  on  horses,  are  the  same  as  those  specified  in  the  above 
Table  for  1825  and  1832.  A  horse  bom'ifide  kept  and  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  husbandry,  on  a 
farm  of  less  value  than  2001.  a  year,  though  occasionally  used  as  a  riding  horse,  is  exempt  from  the  duty. 
And  husbandry  horses,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  may  be  rode, 
free  of  duty,  to  and  from  any  place  to  which  a  burden  shall  have  been  carried  or  brought  back ;  to  procure 
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medical  assistance,  and  to  or  fronm  marl^ets,  places  of  public  worship,  elections  of  members  of  parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  or  meetings  of  commissioners  of  taxes. 

Brood  mares,  while  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breeding,  are  exempted  from  all  duty. 

Horses  may  be  let  or  lent  (or  agricultural  purposes,  without  any  increase  of  duty. 

Mules  employed  in  carrying  ore  and  cotd  are  exempted  from  any  duty.  —  {See  the  Statutes  in  C/iitfi/'s 
edition  of  Burn's  Justice,  vol.  v.  tit.  visscsscd  Taxes.) 

'I'he  facility  with  which  horses  may  be  stolen  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  their  sale,  &c.  The  property  ot  a  horse  cannot  be  conveyed  away  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  owner.  Hence,  a  bona  fide  purchaser  gains  no  property  in  a  horse  that  has  been  stolen,  unless  it  be 
bought  in  a.fair,  or  an  open  market.  It  is  tlirecttd  that  the  keeper  of  every  lair  or  market  shall  appoint 
a  certain  open  place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and  one  or  more  persons  to  take  toll  there,  and  keep  the  place 
from  10  in  the  forenoon  till  sunset.  'J'he  owner's  property- in  the  horse  stolen  is  not  altered  \<y  sale  in  a 
legal  fair,  unless  it  be  openly  ridden,  led,  walked,  or  kept  standing  for  one  hour  at  least,  and  has  been  re- 
gistered, for  which  the  buyer  is  to  pay  \d.  Sellers  of  horses  in  fairs  or  markets  must  be  known  to  the  toll- 
takers,  or  to  some  other  creditable  person  known  to  them,  who  declares  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  enters 
the  same  in  a  book  kept  by  the  toll-taker  for  the  purpose.  Without  these  formalities,  the  sale  is  void.  The 
owner  of  a  horse  stolen  may,  notwithstanding  its  legal  sale,  redeem  it  on  payment  or  tender  of  the  price 
any  time  within  6  months  of  the  time  of  lhtiX.heH.  — {Burn's  Justice  oj  the  Be  ace,  Chitty's  ed.  vol.  iii. 

p.  s^ei.) 

In  order  to  obviate  the  facility  afTbrded  by  means  of  slaughtering  houses  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  horses, 
it  was  enacted  in  1786  CiS  Geo.  o.  c.  71.),  that  all  i)ersons  keeping  places  for  slaughtering  horses,  geldings, 
sheep,  hogs,  or  other  cattle  not  killed  for  butcher's  meat,  shall  obtain  a  licence  from  the  quarter  sessions, 
first  producing  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  from  the  minister  and  2  substantial  house- 
holders, a  certificate  of  their  fitness  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  and  carrying  on  of  such  business. 
Persons  slaughtering  horses  or  cattle  without  licence  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  whipped  and  im- 
prisoned, or  transported.  Persons  licensed,  are  bound  to  affix  over  the  cioor  or  gate  of  the  place  \i  here 
their  business  is  carried  on,  in  legible  cliaracters,  the  words  "  Licensed  for  slau^hter/ng  Horses,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  passed  in  the  26th  Year  of  his  Majesfi/  King  Geo.  III."  The  parishioners  entitled  to  meet  in  vestry 
are  authorised  to  choose  annually,  or  oftener,  inspectors,  wliose  duty  it  is  to  take  an  account  anddescrif)- 
tion,  ^c.  of  every  living  horse,  &c.  that  may  be  brought  to  such  slaughtering  houses  to  be  killed,  and  of  every 
dead  horse  that  may  be  brought  to  be  flayed.  Persons  bringing  cattle  are  to  be  asked  an  account  of  them- 
selves, and  if  it  be  not  deemed  satisfactory,  they  may  be  carried  before  a  justice,  i'his  act  does  not  extend 
to  curriers,  fellmongers,  tanners,  or  persons  killing  aged  or  distempered  cattle,  for  the  purpose  ol  using  or 
curing  their  hides  in  their  respective  businesses  ;  but  these,  or  any  other  persons,  who  siiall  knowingly  or 
wilfully  kill  any  sound  or  useful  horse,  &c.,  shall  for  every  such  ofi'ence  forfeit  not  more  than  iiO/.,  and  not 
less  than  10^. 

The  stealing  of  horses  and  other  cattle  is  a  capital  crime,  punishable  by  death.  The  maliciously 
wounding,  maiming,  killing,  &c.  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  is  to  be  punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
by  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life,  lor  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  4  years;  and  if  a  male,  he  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately 
whipped,  should  the  court  so  direct.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  'J9.  ^  L'.3. ;  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.  ^  16.) 

French  Trade  in  Horses.  —  The  horses  of  France  are  not,  speaking  generally,  nearly  so  handsome,  fleet, 
or  powerful,  as  those  of  England.  Latterly,  however,  the  French  have  been  making  great  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses,  and  have,  in  this  view,  been  making  large  importations  from  England  and 
other  countries.  At  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1827,  the  excess  of  horses  imported  into 
France,  above  those  exported,  amounted  to  about  13,000  a  year.  —  {Bulletin  des  Sciences  Geographiques, 
torn.  xix.  p.  3.)    The  imports  from  England  have,  in  some  late  years,  amounted  to  nearly  2,0uU  horses. 

HORSE  DEALERS,  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  horses. 

Every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  horse  dealer  is  required  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  an  account  of  the  number  of  the  horses  kept  by  him  for  sale  and  for  use,  specifying  the  duties  to 
which  the  same  are  respectively  liable;  this  book  is  to  be  open,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  the  inspe<'tion 
of  the  ofticers  ;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  same  is  to  be  delivered  quarterly  to  the  assessor  or  assessors  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  party  resides.  Penalty  for  non-compliance,  50/.  —  (43G^o.  3.  c.  161.)  Horse  dealers 
are  assessed,  if  they  carry  on  their  business  in  the  metropolis,  25/. ;  and  if  elsewhere,  12/.  10^. 

Account  specifying  the  Number  of  Horse  Dealers  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831 ;  distinguishing  between  those 
in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country ;  with  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  each  Class,  and  the  Produce  of  the 
Duties.  —  {Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 


Within    the  Cities    of   London   and    West-  , 
minster,  St.  M  arvlebone,  St.  Pancras,  and  1           In  any  other  Part  of  Great  Britain. 
Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality.                                 j 

Total  Number  of  Horse 
Dealers. 

Number 
assessed. 

Rate  of 
Charge. 

Amount  of            Number 
Duty.                  assessed. 

Rate  of 
Charge. 

Amount  of 
Duty. 

Number 
assessed. 

Amount  of 
Duly. 

74 

/..    s.   d. 
25    0    0 

L.        s.    d. 
1,850    0    0 

963 

L.     s.    d. 
12     10    0 

L.         s.     d. 
12,057    10    0 

1,037 

L.         s.    d.  1 

13,887    10    0 

HUNDRED  WEIGHT,  a  weight  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  generally  written  cwt. 


I.    AND    J. 


JALAP,  OR  JALOP  (Ger.  Jalapp;  Fr.  Jalap;  It.  Sciarappa;  Sp.  Jalapa),  the  root 
of  a  sort  of  convolvulus,  so  named  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  we  chiefly  import 
it.  The  root,  when  brought  to  this  country,  is  in  thin  transverse  slices,  solid,  hard, 
weighty,  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  internally  of  a  dark  grey,  with  black 
circular  striae.  The  hardest  and  darkest  coloured  is  the  best;  that  which  is  light, 
spongy,  and  pale  coloured,  should  be  rejected.  The  odour  of  jalap,  especially  when  in 
powder,  is  very  characteristic.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  nauseous,  accompanied  by  a 
sweetish  bitterness.  —  (Lewis's  Mat.  Med.;  Brande's  Pharmacy.)  The  entries  of  jalap 
for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  to  47,816  lbs.  a  year. 

JAMAICA   PEPPER.      See  Pimento. 
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JAPANNED  WARES  (Ger.  Japanische  luare ;  Du.  Japansch  lakwerk;  Ft. 
Marchandises  de  Japon),  articles  of  every  description,  such  as  tea-trays,  clock-dials,  can- 
dlesticks, snufF-boxes,  &c.  covered  with  coats  of  japan,  whether  plain,  or  embellished  with 
painting  or  gilding.  Birmingham  is  the  grand  staple  of  this  manufacture,  which  is  there 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  was  formerly  famous  for 
japanning  ;  but  it  is  at  present  continued  there  on  a  very  small  scale  only.  It  is  pro- 
secuted with  spirit  and  success  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton. 

JASPER  (Ger.  Jaspi&s ;  Du.  Jaspis ,-  Fr.  Jaspe ;  It.  Diaspro ;  Sp.  Jaspe ;  Rus. 
Jaschma).  This  stone  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  many  mountains.  It  oc- 
curs usually  in  large  amorphous  masses,  sometimes  in  round  or  angular  pieces ;  its  frac- 
ture is  conchoidal  ;  specific  gravity  from  2  to  2*7.  Its  colours  are  various  :  when  heated 
it  ioes  not  decrepitate:  it  is  usually  divided  into  4  species,  denominated  Egyptian  jasper, 
striped  jasper,  porcelain  jasper,  and  common  jasper.  It  is  sometimes  employed  by 
jewellers  in  the  formation  of  seals. 

JERSEY.      See  Guernsey. 

JET,  OR  PITCH  COAL  (Du.  Git,  Zwarte  harnsteen ;  Fr.  Jais,Jayet;  Ger.Gagat; 
It.  Gagata,  Lustrino ;  Lat.  Gapus,  Gagates),  of  a  black  velvet  colour,  occurs  massive, 
in  plates ;  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  branches  of  trees,  but  without  a  regular  woody 
texture.  Internal  lustre  shining,  resinous,  soft ;  rather  brittle  ;  easily  frangible  ;  specific 
gravity  1  '3.  It  is  used  for  fuel,  and  for  making  vessels  and  snuff-boxes.  In  Prussia  it 
is  called  black  amber,  and  is  cut  into  rosaries  and  necklaces.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
brilliancy,  and  conchoidal  fracture. — (^Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

JETSAM.      See  Flotsam. 

IMPORTATION  and  EXPORTATION,  the  bringing  of  commodities  from 
and  sending  them  to  other  countries.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  being  derived  from  customs  duties,  or  from  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
abroad ;  and  drawbacks  being  given  on  many,  and  bounties  on  a  few  articles  exported ; 
the  business  of  importation  and  exportation  is  subjected  to  various  regulations,  which 
must  be  carefully  observed  by  those  who  would  avoid  incurring  penalties,  and  subjecting 
their  property  to  confiscation.  The  regulations  referred  to,  have  been  embodied  in  the 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  which  is  subjoined. 

General  Regulations. 

No  Goods  to  be  landed  nor  Bulk  broken  before  Report  and  Entry.  —  No  goods  shall  be  unladen  from  any 
ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  ui  tlie  Isle  of 
Man,  nor  shall  bulk  be  broken  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  within  4  leagues  of  the  coasts  thereof,  before 
due  report  of  such  ship  and  due  entry  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  made,  and  warrant  granted,  in 
manner  herein-after  directed  ;  .and  no  goods  shall  be  so  unladen  except  at  such  times  and  places,  and  in 
such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  is  and  are  herein-after  di. 
rected  ;  and  all  goods  not  duly  reported,  or  which  shall  be  unladen  contr:iry  hereto,  shall  be  forfeited ; 
and  if  bulk  be  broken  contrary  hereto,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  if,  after 
the  arrival  of  any  ship  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  stowage  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  unlading  of  any  part  of 
such  cargo,  or  if  any  pnrt  be  staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard,  or  any  package  be  opened,  such  ship 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  broken  bulk  :  provided  always,  that  the  several  articles  hereiii-after  enumerated 
may  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant ;  Uhat  is  to  say,;  diamonds  and 
bullion,  fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported.  —  \2. 

Manifest. 

All  British  Ships,  and  all  Ships  with  Tobacco,  to  have  Manifests.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  sea.«,  in  any  British  ship,  nor  any  tobacco 
in  any  ship,  unless  the  master  shall  have  on  board  a  manifest  of  such  goods  or  of  such  tobacco,  made  out, 
dated,  and  signed  l)y  him  at  the  place  or  respective  places  where  the  same  or  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  was  or  were  taken  on  board,  and  authenticated  in  the  manner  herein-after  provided ;  and  every 
such  manifest  shall  set  forth  the  name  and  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  master  and  of  the 
pldce  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  and  of  the  place  or  places  where  the  goods  were  taken  on  board  re- 
spectively, and  of  the  place  or  places  for  which  they  are  destined  respectively,  and  shall  contain  a  particular 
account  and  description  of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  the  sorts 
of  goods  and  different  kinds  of  each  sort  contained  therein,  to  the  best  of  the  master's  knowledge,  and  of 
the  particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose,  and  the  namesof  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees, 
as  far  as  the  same  can  be  known  to  the  master  ;  and  to  such  particular  account  sh.ill  be  subjoined  a  general 
account  or  recapitulation  of  the  total  number  of  the  packages  of  each  sort,  describing  the  same  by  their 
usual  names,  or  by  such  descriptions  as  the  same  can  bi'St  be  known  by,  and  the  different  goods  therein, 
and  also  the  total  quantities  of  the  diftiereiit  goods  stowed  loose:  provided  always,  that  every  manifest 
for  tobacco  shall  be  a  separate  manifest  distinct  from  any  manifest  for  any  other  goods,  and  shall,  without 
fail,  contain  the  particular  weight  of  tobacco  in  each  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the  tare  of  the 
same ;  and  if  such  tobacco  be  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  then  the  number  of  the 
parcels  or  bundles  within  any  such  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  shall  be  stated  in  such  manifest  —  \  3. 

To  he  produced  to  Officers  in  Colonies,  ^c.  —  Before  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  out  or  depart  from  any 
place  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  or  from  any  place  in  (  hina,  with  any  goods  for  the  United 
Kingdom  or  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce  the  manifest  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  or  other  proper  officer,  who  shall  certify  upon  the  same  the  date  of  tlie  pro- 
duction thereof  to  him:  provided  always,  that  in  all  places  within  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Ccmipany  the  servant  of  the  said  Company  by  whom  the  last  dispatches  of  such  ship  shall  be 
delivered  shall  be  the  i)roper  officer  to  authenticate  the  manifest  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  all  places  in  China 
the  chief  supercargo  of  the  said  Company  shall  he  the  proper  officer  for  such  purpose.  —  §  4. 

To  be  produced  to  Consuls.  — Before  the  departure  of  any  ship  from  any  place  beyond  the  seas  not  under 
the  British  dominions,  where  any  tobacco  has  been  taken  on  board  such  snip  for  the  United  Kingdom  or 
for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce  the  manifest  of  such  tobacco  to  the  British 
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consul  or  other  chief  British  officer,  if  there  be  any  such  resident  at  or  near  such  place;  and  luch  consul 
or  other  otticer  shall  certify  upon  the  same  the  date  of  the  production  thereof  to  hiui.  —  ^5. 

If  juantiug.  Master  to  forfeit  lUU/.  —  If  any  goods  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  into  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  any  British  siiip,  or  any  tobacco  in  any  ship,  without  such  niatiilest,  or  if  any  goods  con- 
tained in  such  manifest  be  not  on  board,  the  master  of  sucli  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  5  fi. 

Manifest  to  he  produced  within  \  Leagues.  —  'I'he  master  of  every  ship  required  to  have  a  manifest  on 
board  shall  produce  such  tnanife.->t  to  any  officer  of  the  customs  who  shall  come  on  board  his  ship  after  her 
arr'val  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  who 
shall  demand  the  same,  for  his  inspection  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  deliver  to  any  such  olhcer  who  shall 
be  the  first  to  demand  it,  a  true  copy  of  such  manifest  signed  by  the  master;  and  shall  also  deliver  another 
copy  io  any  other  officer  of  the  customs  who  shall  be  the  first  to  demand  the  same  within  the  limits  of 
the  port  to  which  such  ship  is  bound  ;  and  thereupon  such  officers  respectively  shall  notify  on  such  mani- 
fest and  OP-  such  copies  the  date  of  the  production  of  such  manifest  and  of  tde  receipt  of  such  copies,  and 
sliall  transmit  such  copies  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  vessel  is  first  bound, 
and  shall  return  such  manifest  to  the  maoter ;  and  if  such  master  shall  not  in  any  case  produce  such 
manifest,  or  deliver  such  copy,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^7. 

Report. 

'aster,  within  24  Hours,  and  before  bt-eaking  Bulk,  shall  report.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  arriving 
froh  parts  beyond  the  seas  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whether  laiien  or 
in  ballast,  shall,  within  24  hours  after  such  arrival,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  make  due  report  of  such 
sli  p,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  of  the  same,  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller of  such  port;  and  such  report  shall  contain  an  account  of  the  particular  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents  of  all  the  different  packages  or  parcels  of  the  goods  on  board  such  ship,  and  the  partic  ulars  of 
such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  the  place  or  places  where  such  goods 
were  respectively  taken  on  board,  and  of  the  burden  of  such  ship,  and  of  the  country  where  such  ship 
was  built,  or,  if  British,  of  the  port  of  registry,  and  of  the  country  of  the  people  to  whom  such  ship  be- 
longs, and  of  the  name  and  country  of  the  person  who  was  master  during  the  voyage,  and  of  the  number 
of  the  peojile  by  whom  such  ship  was  navigated,  stating  how  many  are  subjects  of  the  country  to  which 
such  ship  belongs,  and  how  many  are  of  some  other  country  ;  and  in  such  report  it  shall  be  turiher  de- 
clared, whether  and  in  what  cases  such  ship  has  broken  bulk  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and  what  part 
of  the  cargo,  if  any,  is  intended  for  importation  at  such  port,  and  what  [lart,  if  any,  is  intended  for  im- 
portation at  another  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  another  port  in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively, 
and  what  part,  if  any,  is  prohil)ited  to  be  imported,  exce|)t  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only,  and 
what  part,  if  any,  is  intended  for  exportation  in  such  ship  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  what  surplus 
stores  or  stock  remain  on  board  such  ship,  and,  if  a  British  ship;  what  forei.gn.made  sails  01  cordage,  not 
being  standing  or  running  rigging,  are  in  use  on  board  such  ship;  and  the  master  of  any  ship,  who  shall 
fail  to  make  such  report,  or  who  shall  make  a  false  report,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  \  H. 

Masters  of  fcssels  coming fro7H  Africa  to  report  hoiv  many  Natives  they  have  on  board.  —  The  master 
of  every  vessel  coining  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  taken  011  board  at  any  place  in  Africa  any 
person  or  persons  being  or  appearing  to  be  natives  of  Africa,  shall,  in  aduition  to  all  other  matters,  state, 
in  the  report  of  his  vessel,  how  many  such  persons  have  been  taken  on  board  by  him  in  Africa  ;  and  aiiysuch 
master  failing  herein  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  :  provided  also,  tliat  the  master  or  owner  or  owners  of 
such  vessel,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  at  the  time  of  niaking  such  report,  be  required  to  enter  into  bond  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  sum  of  100/.,  conditioned  to  keep  harmless  any  parish,  or  any  extra. parochial  or  other 
place  maintaining  its  own  poor,  against  any  expense  which  such  parish  or  other  place  may  be  put  to  in 
supporting  any  such  person  during  their  stay  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  any  such  master,  owner  or 
owners  refusing  or  neglecting  to  eiiter  into  such  bond  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  i^OO/.  —  ^9. 

Packages  reported  *' Conte?its  unknown,"  may  be  opened  and  examined. —  If  the  contents  of  any 
package  so  intended  as  aforesaid  for  exportation' in  the  same  ship  to  parts  beyond  the  seas  sliall  be  re- 
ported by  the  master  as  being  unknown  to  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  open 
and  examine  such  package  on  board,  or  to  bring  the  same  to  the  king's  warehouse  lor  that  purpose;  and 
if  there  be  found  in  such  package  any  goods  which  may  not  be  entered  for  home  use,  such  gooits  shall  lie 
forfeited ;  or  if  the  goods  be  such  as  may  be  entered  for  home  use,  the  same  shall  be  cliargeable  wiih  the 
duties  of  importation  ;  unless  in  either  case  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  in  consideration 
of  the  sort  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  the  small  rate  of  duty  payable  thereon,  shall  see  fit  to  deliver  the 
same  for  exportation. —  \  10. 

Master  to  deliver  Manifest,  S(C.  — The  master  of  every  ship  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  such  report, 
dehver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship,  where  a  manifest  is  requirtd, 
and,  if  required  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  shall  produce  to  him  any  bill  or  bills  of  lading,  or  a  true 
copy  thereof,  for  any  and  every  part  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board  ;  and  shall  answer  all  such  questions 
relating  to  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  crew  and  voyage,  as  shall  be  put  to  him  by  such  collector  or  comp- 
troller ;  and  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  produce  such  manifest,  or  to  answer  such  questions,  or  to 
answer  them  truly,  or  to  produce  such  bill  of  lading^  or  copy,  or  if  such  manifest,  or  bill  of  laiiing,  or  copy, 
shall  be  false,  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  by'^any  master,  and  the  goods  expressed  therein  shall  not 
have  been  bond  fide  shipped  on  board  such  ship,  or  if  any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  produced  by  any  master 
shall  not  have  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  such  copy  shall  not  have  been  received  or  made  by  him  pre- 
viously to  his  leaving  the  place  where  the  goods  expressed  in  such  bill  of  lading  or  copy  were  shipped, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  such  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  K  0/.  —  §  11. 

Fart  of  Cargo  reported  for  another  Port.  —  If  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  any  ship  for  which  a  manifest 
is  required  be  reported  for  importation  at  some  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  some  other 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  which  some  part  of  the  cargo  has 
been  delivered  shall  notify  such  delivery  on  the  manifest,  and  return  the  same  to  the  master  of  such 
ship  —  §  12. 

Ship  to  come  quickly  to  Place  of  unlading,  S^c.  —  Every  ship  shall  come  as  quickly  up  to  the  proper  place 
of  mooring  or  unlading  as  the  nature  of  the  port  will  admit,  and  without  touching  at  any  other  place; 
and  in  proceeding  to  such  place  shall  bring  to  at  stations  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  for 
the  boarding  of  ships  by  the  officers  of  the  customs ;  and  after  arrival  at  such  place  of  mooring  or  un- 
lading such  ship  shall  not  remove  from  such  place  except  directly  to  some  other  proper  place,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  on  penalty  of  loO/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  such 
ship :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  appoint  places  to  be 
the  proper  places  for  the  mooring  or  unlading  of  ships  importing  tobacco,  and  where  such  ships  only  shall 
be  moored  or  unladen  ;  and  in  case  the  place  so  appointed  for  the  unlading  of  such  ships  shall  not  be 
within  some  dock  surrounded  with  walls,  if  any  such  ship  after  having  been  oischarged  shall  remain  at 
such  place,  or  if  any  ship  not  importing  tobacco  shall  be  moored  at  such  place,  the  master  shall  in  either 
case  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  20/.  —  ^  13. 

Officers  to  board  Ships.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs  to  board  any  ship 
arriving  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  freely  to  stay  on  board  until  all 
the  goods  laden  therein  shall  have  been" duly  delivered  from  the  same ;  and  such  officers  shall  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  ship,  with  power  to  fasten  down  hatchways,  and  to  mark  any  goods  before 
landing,  and  to  lock  up,  seal,  mark,  or  otherwise  secure  any  goods  on  board  such  ship;  and  if  any  place, 
or  any  box  or  chest,  be  locked,  and  the  keys  be  withheld,  such  officers,  if  they  be  of  a  degree  superior  to 
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tidesmen  or  watermen,  may  open  any  such  place,  box,  or  chest  in  the  best  manner  in  their  power;  and 
if  they  be  tidesmen  or  watermen,  or  only  of  that  degree,  they  shall  send  for  their  superior  officer,  who 
may  open  or  cause  to  be  opened  any  such  place,  box,  or  chest  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power;  and  if  any 
goods  be  found  concealed  on  board  any  such  ship,  they  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  the  officers  shall  place 
any  lock,  mark,  or  seal  upon  any  goods  on  board,  and  such  lock,  mark,  or  seal  be  wilfully  opened,  altered, 
or  broken  before  due  delivery  of  such  goods,  or  if  any  of  such  goods  be  secretly  conveyed  away,  or  if  the 
hatchways,  after  having  been  fastened  down  by  the  otficer,  be  opened,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  for- 
feit the  sum  of  IQVl.  —  §  14. 

National  Skips,  British  or  Foreign,  having  Goods  on  board.  Person  in  charge  to  deliver  an  Account,  or 
forfeit  100/.  —  If  any  ship  (having  commisbion  from  his  Majesty,  or  from  any  foreign  prince  or  state)  ar- 
riving as  aforesaid  at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  tlie  Isle  of  Man  shall  have  on  board  any 
goods  laden  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  captain,  master,  purser,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of 
such  ship  or  of  such  goods  for  that  voyage  shall,  before  any  part  of  such  goods  be  taken  out  of  such  ship, 
or  when  called  upon  so  to  do  by  any  officer  of  the  customs,  deliver  an  account  in  writing  under  Ijis  hand, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  every  package  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  and  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  thereon,  and  of  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  same, 
and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  at  the  foot  of  such  account,  declaring  to  the  truth  thereof, 
and  shall  also  truly  answer  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  such  questions  concerning  such  goods  as  shall 
be  required  of  him  ;  and  on  failure  thereof  such  captain,  master,  purser,  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  100/. ;  and  all  such  ships  shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  merchant  ships  are  liable  to  ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  customs  may  freely  enter  and  go  on  board  all  such  ships,  and  bring  from  thence  on  shore 
into  the  king's  warehouse  any  goods  found  on  board  any  such  ship  as  aforesaid;  subject  nevertheless  to 
such  regulations  in  respect  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  his  Majesty  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  directed 
in  that  respect  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  —  \  15. 

Master  to  deliver  List  of  Crew  of  Ships  from  West  Indies.  —  The  master  of  every  British  ship  arriving 
at  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  her  return  from  any  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  shall, 
within  10  days  of  such  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  list,  containing  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  crew  which  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  clearing  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  any  of  the  said  possessions,  and  of  every  seaman  who  has  de- 
serted or  died  during  the  voyage,  and  also  the  amount  of  wages  due  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  each  sea- 
man so  dying,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  at  the  foot  of  such  list,  declaring  to  the  truth 
thereof;  and  every  master  omitting  so  to  do  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50/.  j  and  such  hst  shall  be  kept  by 
the  collector  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  therein.  —  ^  16. 

Entry. 

After  14  Days,  Officer  may  land  Goods  not  entered,  ^c.  —  Every  importer  of  any  goods  shall,  within  14 
divs  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  importing  the  same,  make  perfect  entry  inwards  of  such  goods,  or  entry 
by  bill  of  sight,  in  manner  herein-after  provided,  and  shall  within  such  time  land  the  same  ;  and  in  default 
of  such  entry  and  landing  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  convey  such  goods  to  the 
king's  warehouse;  and  whenever  the  cargo  of  any  ship  shall  have  been  discharged,  with  the  exception 
only  of  a  small  quantity  of  goods,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  theofficers  of  the  customs  to  convey  such  remaining 
goods,  and  at  any  time  to  convey  any  small  packages  or  parcels  of  goods,  to  the  king's  warehouse,  although 
such  14  days  shall  not  have  expired,  there  to  be  kept  waiting  the  due  entry  thereof  during  the  remainder 
of  such  14  days ;  and  if  the  duties  due  upon  any  goods  so  conveyed  to  the  king's  warehouse  shall  not  be 
paid  within  3  months  after  such  14  days  shall  have  expired,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and 
warehouse  rent,  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  the  produce  thereof  shall  be  applied,  first  to  the  payment  of 
freight  and  charges,  next  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 

Bi/l  of  Entry  to  be  delivered.  —  The  person  entering  any  goods  inwards  (whether  for  payment  of  duty, 
or  to  be  warehoused  upon  the  first  perfect  entry  thereof,  or  for  payment  of  duty  upon  the  taking  out  of 
the  warehouse,  or  whether  such  goods  be  free  of  duty,)  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  bill 
of  the  entry  of  such  goods,  fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of  the 
master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  were  imported,  and  of  the  place  from  whence  they  were  brought, 
and  the  description  and  situation  of  the  warehouse,  if  they  are  to  be  warehoused,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  goods  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  goods,  and  the 
number  and  denomination  or  description  of  the  respective  packages  containing  the  goods,  and  in  the 
margin  of  such  bill  shall  delineate  the  respective  marks  and  numbers  of  such  packages,  and  shall  pay 
down  any  duties  which  maybe  payable  upon  the  goods  mentioned  in  such  entry  ;  and  such  person  shall 
also  deliver  at  the  same  time  2  or  more  duplicates,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  such  bill,  in  which  all  sums 
and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  bill  shall  be  written 
and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  the  number  of  such  duplicates  shall  be  such  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  require ;  and  such  bill  being  duly  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  and 
transmitted  to  the  landing  waiter,  shall  be  the  warrant  to  him  for  the  landing  or  delivering  of  such  goods. 
—  ^  18. 

Unauthorised  Persons  not  pertnitted  to  make  Entries.  —  Every  person  who  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  such  entry  inwards  of  any  goods,  not  being  duly  authorised  thereto  by  the  proprietor  or  con- 
signee of  such  goods,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  :  provided  always,  that  no  such 
penalty  shall  extend  or  be  deemed  to  extend  to  any  person  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  several  dock 
companies  or  other  corporate  bodies  authorised  by  law  to  pass  entries.  —  ^  19. 

Not  valid  unless  agreeing  with  Manifest,  Report,  and  other  Docurnents.  —  No  entry  nor  any  warrant 
for  the  landing  of  any  goods,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  goods  out  of  any  warehouse,  shall  be  deemed  valid, 
unless  the  particulars  of  the  goods  and  packages  in  such  entry  shall  correspond  with  the  particulars  of 
the  goods  and  packages,  purporting  to  be  the  same,  in  the  report  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  manifest,  wnere 
a  manifest  is  required,  and  in  the  certificate  or  other  document,  where  any  is  required,  by  which  the  im- 
portation or  entry  of  such  goods  is  authorised,  nor  unless  the  goods  shall  have  been  properly  described  in 
such  entry  by  the  denominations  and  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  according  to  which  such 
goods  are  charged  with  duty  or  may  be  imported,  either  to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  be 
warehoused  for  exportation  only  ;  and  any  goods  taken  or  delivered  out  of  any  ship,  or  out  of  any  ware- 
house, or  for  the  delivery  of  which,  or  for  any  order  for  the  delivery  of  which,  from  any  warehouse, 
demand  shall  have  been  made,  not  having  been  duly  entered,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  20. 

Goods  by  Number,  Measure,  or  Weight,  8fc.  —  If  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  charged  to  pay  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight  thereof,  such  number,  measure,  or  weight  shall  be  stated  in 
the  entry  ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof,  suc!< 
value  shall  be  stated  in  the  entry,  and  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  importer  or  his  known 
agent,  written  upon  the  entry,  and  attested  by  his  signature ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  be  chargeable 
at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  customs,  cither  according  to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight  thereof,  or 
according  to  the  value  thereof,  then  as  well  such  number,  measure,  or  weight,  as  also  such  value,  shall 
be  in  like  manner  stated  in  the  entry,  and  attested;  and  if  any  jjcrson  make  such  declaration,  not  being 
the  importer  or  proprietor  of  such  goods,  nor  his  ajjcnt  duly  authorised  by  him,  such  person  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  100/,  ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  made  in  manner  and  form  following,  and  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  person  by  or  in  behalf  of  whom  the  same  shall  be  made;  (that  is  to  say,) 
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"  I  A.  B.  of  [place  qfnhodej  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  am  [the  Importer,  or  authorised  by  the  importerl 
of  thegoods  contamed  in  this  entry,  and  that  I  enter  the  same  [statmg  which,  if  part  only'\  atthesumof 
. .     Witness  my  hand  the — — day  of — 

'  Goods  undervalued.  Officers  may  detain.  —  If  upon  examination  it  shall  appear  to  the  officers  of  the 
customs  that  such  goods  are  not  valued  according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
officers  to  detain  and  secure  such  goods,  and  (within  5  days  from  the  landing  thereof  if  it  be  in  the  ports 
of  London,  Leith,  or  Dublin,  or  within  7  days  if  in  any  other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  if  in  any 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Man,)  to  take  such  goods  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  ;  and  if  a  different  rate  of  duty  shall 
be  charged  upon  any  goods  according  as  the  value  of  the  same  shall  be  described  in  the  entry  to  be  above 
or  to  be  below  any  particular  price  or  sum,  and  such  goods  shall  be  valued  in  the  entry  so  as  to  be  liable 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  that  such  goods,  by  reason  of 
their  real  value,  are  properly  liable  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  officers  in  like 
manner  to  take  such  goods  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs 
shall  thereupon  in  any  of  such  cases  cause  the  amount  of  such  valuation,  together  with  an  addition  of  10/. 
per  cent,  thereon,  and  also  the  duties  paid  upon  such  entry,  to  he  paid  to  the  importer  or  proprietor  of 
such  goods  in  full  satisfaction  for  the  same,  and  shall  dispose  of  such  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  • 
and  if  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  exceed  the  sums  so  paid  and  all  charges  incurred  by  the  Crown  one 
moiety  of  the  overplus  shall  be  given  to  the  officer  or  officers  who  had  detained  and  taken  the  goods ;'  and 
the  money  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, with  the  knowledge  of  the  comptroller,  and  carried  to  account  as  duties  of  customs.  —  §  22. 

East  India  Company  to  sell  Goods.  —The  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  East  India  Company  shall  be 
ascertained  by  the  gross  price  at  which  the  same  shall  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  the  public  sales  of  the 
said  Company;  and  that  the  said  Company  shall  fairly  and  openly  expose  to  sale  and  cause  to  be  sold  all 
such  goods  so  charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof  by  way  of  public  auction  in  the  city  of 
London,  within  3  years  from  the  importation  thereof,  and  shall  give  due  notice  at  the  Custom-house  in 
London  to  the  officers  appointed  to  attend  such  sales  of  the  time  and  place  thereof.  —  §  23. 

Bill  of  Sight  if  Goods  be  not  known.  —  If  the  importer  of  any  goocfs,  or  his  agent  after  full  conference 
with  him,  shall  declare  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  that  he  cannot  for  want  of  full  information  make 
a  full  or  perfect  entry  of  such  goods,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  thereof,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  sight  for  the  packages  or  par- 
cels of  such  goods  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and  to  grant  a  warrant  thereupon,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  provisionally  landed,  and  may  be  seen  and  examined  by  such  importer,  in  presence 
of  the  proper  officers;  and  within  3  days  after  any  goods  shall  have  been  so  landed,  the  importer  shall 
make  a  full  or  perfect  entry  thereof,  and  shall  either  pay  down  all  duties  which  shall  be  due  and  payable 
upon  such  goods,  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same,  according  to  the  purport  of  the  full  or  perfect  entry 
or  entries  so  made  for  such  goods,  or  for  the  several  parts  or  sorts  thereof:  provided  always,  that  if,  when 
full  or  perfect  entry  be  at  any  time  made  for  any  goods  provisionally  landed  as  aforesaid  by  bill  of  sight, 
such  entry  shall  not  be  made  in  manner  herein-bcfore  required  for  the  due  landing  of  goods,  such  goods 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods  landed  without  due  entry  thereof,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  forfeiture 
accordingly :  provided  also,  that  if  any  sum  of  money  shall  have  been  deposited  upon  anv  entry  by  bill  of 
sight,  on  account  of  the  duties  which  may  be  found  to  be  payable  on  the  goods  intended  therein,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  deliver,  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  for  landing  the  same,  any 
quantity  of  goods  the  duty  on  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  so  deposited.  —  ^  24. 

Goods  to  be  taken  to  King's  Warehouse.  —  In  default  of  perfect  entry  within  such  3  days,  such  goods  shall 
be  taken  to  the  king's  warehouse  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  ;  and  if  the  importer  shall  not,  within  1 
month  after  such  landing,  make  perfect  entry  or  entries  of  such  goods,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on 
such  parts  as  can  be  entered  for  home  use,  together  with  charges  of  removal  and  of  warehouse  rent,  such 
goods  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  such  duties  (or  for  exportation,  if  they  be  such  as  cannot  be  entered 
for  home  use,  or  shall  not  be  worth  the  duties  and  charges,)  and  for  the  payment  of  such  charges;  and 
the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  importer  or  proprietor  thereof  —  ^  25. 

East  India  Company  may  enter  by  Bill  of  Sight.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  East  India  Company,  with, 
out  making  the  proof  nerein. before  required,  to  enter  by  bill  of  sight,  to  be  landed  and  secured  in  such 
manner  as  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  shall  require,  any  goods  imported  by  them,  and 
also  any  goods  imported  by  any  other  person  from  places  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  saici  Com- 
pany^ with  the  consent  of  such  person,  upon  condition  to  cause  perfect  entry  to  be  made  of  such  goods 
withm  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  importation  thereof,  either  to  warehouse  the  same  or  to  pay  the 
duties  thereon  within  the  times  and  in  the  manner  herein-after  mentioned  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  if  such  goods 
be  charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value,  then  to  pay  such  duty  within  4  months  from  th^  sale  of 
the  goods ;  and  if  such  goods  be  charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight  thereof, 
then  to  pay  one  moiety  of  such  duties  within  6  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  the  importation  of 
such  goods,  and  the  other  moiety  within  12  calendar  months  from  such  time  ;  and  such  goods  shall  be 
secured  in  such  places  and  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  shall  require, 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  entered,  and  the  duties  thereon  shall  have  been  duly  paid,  or  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  duly  exported :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  other  person  who 
shall  have  imported  any  goods  from  places  within  the  said  limits  into  the  port  of  London  in  like  manner 
to  enter  such  goods  by  bill  of  sight  in  his  own  name,  upon  giving  sufficient  security  by  bond,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  with  the  like  conditions  as  are  required  of  the  said 
Company  for  making  perfect  entries,  and  for  the  securing  and  the  paying  of  duties,  provided  such  goods  be 
entered  by  such  bill  of  sight  to  be  warehoused  in  some  warehouse  under  the  superintendence  of  the  said 
Company,  and  in  which  goods  imported  by  the  said  Company  may  be  secured  in  manner  before  men- 
tioned. —  ^  26, 

In  default  qf  Payment  of  Duties,  Goods  to  be  sold.  —  In  default  of  perfect  entry  within  3  months  as  afore- 
said,  or  of  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty  within  the  times  and  in  tne  manner  herein-before  respectively 
required,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  cause  any  such  goods  in 
respect  of  which  such  default  shall  have  been  made  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  such  duties,  (or  for 
exportation,  if  they  be  such  as  cannot  be  entered  for  home  use,)  and  for  the  payment  of  all  charges  in- 
curred by  the  Crown  in  respect  of  such  goods  ;  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor 
thereof.  —  \  27. 

Goods  landed  by  Bill  of  Sight  fraudtilently  concealed,  forfeited.— VChere  any  package  or  parcel  shall  have 
been  landed  by  bill  of  sight,  and  any  goods  or  other  things  shall  be  found  in  such  package  or  parcel  con- 
cealed in  any  way,  or  packed  with  intent  to  deceive  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  as  well  all  such 
goods  and  other  things  as  the  package  or  parcel  in  which  they  are  found,  and  all  other  things  contained 
m  such  package  or  parcel,  shall  be  forfeited.  — ^  28. 

East  Indui,Company  to  pay  Duties  to  Receiver  -general.  —  The'Easi  India  Company  shall  pay  into  the 
hands  of  the  receiver.general  of  the  customs  every  sum  of  money  due  from  the  .said  Company  on  account 
of  the  duties  of  customs  at  the  respective  times  wnen  the  same  shall  become  due  ;  and  the  said  receiver* 
general  shall  give  to  the  said  Company  a  receipt  for  the  monies  so  paid,  on  the  account  of  the  collector 
of  the  customs,  which  receipt,  when  delivered  to  such  collector,  shall  be  received  bv  him  as  cash.  —  \  29. 

Goods  damaged  (m  Voyage.  —  Any  goods  which  are  rated  to  pay  duty  accordirig  to  the  number,  mea- 
sure, or  weight  thereof  (except  certain  goods  herein-after  mentioned)  shall  receive  damage  during  the 
voyage,  an  abatement  of  such  duties  shall  be  allowed  in  proportion  to  the  damage  so  received ;  provided 
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Com,  grain,  meal,  flour,  and  malt,  hops,  tobacco,  tea. 

Goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  any  drawback  of  excise  had 
been  received  on  exportation,  unless  by  special  permission  of 
the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  and  on  repay- 
'idrawt 
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proof  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  or  of  any  officers  of  cu». 
toms  acting  therein  under  their  directions,  that  such  damage  was  received  after  the  goods  were  shipped 
abroad  in  the  ship  importing  the  same,  and  before  they  were  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  pro- 
vided claim  to  such  abatement  of  duties  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  tirst  examination  of  such  goods. 

Officers  to  examine  Damage,  and  state  Proportion,  or  choose  two  Merchants.  — The  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms shall  thereupon  examine  such  goods  with  reference  to  such  damage,  and  may  state  the  proportion 
of  damage  which,  in  their  opinion,  such  goods  have  so  received,  and  may  make  a  proportionate  abate- 
ment of  duties;  but  if  the  officers  of  customs  be  incompetent  to  estimate  such  damage,  or  if  the  importer 
be  not  satisfied  with  the  abatement  made  by  them,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  choose  two  inditlerent 
merchants  experienced  in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  goods,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration,  stating  in  what  proportion,  according  to  their  judgment,  such  goods 
are  lessened  in  their  value  by  reason  of  such  damage,  and  thereupon  the  officers  of  customs  may  make  an 
abatement  of  the  duties  according  to  the  proportion  of  damage  so  declared  by  such  merchants.  —  ^  31. 

No  Abatement  for  certain  Goods.  —  No  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  damage 
received  by  any  of  the  sorts  of  goods  herein-after  enumerated;  (that  is  to  say,)  cocoa,  coffee,  oranges, 
pepper,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  wine.  —  §  32. 

Returned  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  re-import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  anyplace,  in  a  ship 
of  any  country,  any  goods  (except  as  herein-after  excepted)  which  shall  have  been  legally  exported  tiom 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  enter  the  same  by  bill  of  store,  referring  to  the  entry  outwards,  and  export- 
ation thereof,  provided  the  property  in  such  goods  continue  in  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  account 
the  same  have  been  exported,  and  that  such  re-importation  take  place  within  6  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exportation;  and  if  the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign  goods,  which  had  before  been  legally  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duties  shall  be  payable  thereon  as  would,  at  the  time  of  such  re-im- 
portation, be  payable  on  the  like  goods  under  the  same  circumstances  of  importation  as  those  under  which 
such  goods  had  been  originally  imported,  or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  as  the  like  goods  might  be 
warehoused  upon  a  first  importation  thereof:  provided  always,  that  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated 
or  described  in  the  Table  following  shall  not  be  re-imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  upon 
the  ground  that  the  same  had  been  legally  exported  from  thence,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  foreign  goods,  whether  originally  such  or  not,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  imported  for  the  first 
time  into  the  United  Kingdom;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Goods  exported  which  may  not  be  re-imported  Jbr  Home  Use. 

All  goods  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be  issued  in  manner 

herein-after  directed,  except  small  remnants  of  British  noods 

by  special  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 

customs,  upon  proof  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  same  are 

ment  of  such  bounty  or  such  drawback.  '    "  British,  and  had  not  been  sold — beet.  33. 

Bill  of  Store,  by  whom  may  be  taken  out.  —  The  person  in  whose  name  any  goods  so  re-imported  were 
entered  for  exportation  shall  deliver  to  the  searcher  at  the  port  of  exportation  an  exact  account,  signed 
by  him,  of  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  referring  to  the  entry  and  clearance  outwards  and  to  the  return 
inwards  of  the  same,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages,  both  inwards  and  outwards  ;  and 
thereupon  the  searcher,  finding  that  such  goods  had  been  legally  exported,  shall  grant  a  bill  of  store  for 
the  same;  and  if  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods  were  entered  for  exportation  was  not  the  pro- 
prietor thereof,  but  his  agent,  he  shall  declare  upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  employed  as  such  agent;  and  if  the  person  to  whom  such  returned  goods  are  consigned 
shall  not  be  such  proprietor  and  exporter,  he  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  on  such  bill  of  store 
of  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  such  goods  have  been  consigned  to  him  ;  and  the  real  proprietor, 
ascertained  to  be  such,  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  upon  such  bill  of  store,  to  the  identity  of 
the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re-importation 
the  proprietor  of  such  goods,  and  that  the  same  had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed  of  to  any 
other  person  ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  made  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at  the  ports  of  ex- 
portation and  of  importation  respectively  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  admit  such 
goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store,  and  grant  their  warrant  accordingly.  —  §  34. 

Surplus  Stores  subject  as  Goods.  —  The  surplus  stores  of  every  ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  sliall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  the  same  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  regulations,  as  the  like  sorts  of  goods  shall  be  subject  to  when  imported  by  way  of 
merchandise  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  or  description  of  such 
stores  is  not  excessive  or  unsuitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  thtm 
to  permit  such  surplus  stores  to  be  entered  for  the  private  use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner  of  such 
ship,  or  of  any  passenger  of  such  ship  to  whom  any  such  surplus  stores  may  belong,  on  payment  of  the 
proper  duties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  the  future  u^e  of  such  ship,  although  the  same  could  not  be  legally 
Hjiported  by  way  of  merchandise.  —  \  o5. 

Goods  from  Plantations,  ^c  —  No  goods  shall  be  entered  as  being  of  or  from  any  British  possession  in 
America  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  distinction)  unless  the  master  of  the  shif)  importing  the  same  shall 
have  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
piace  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  of  the  due  clearance  of  such  ship  from  thence,  containing  an 
account  of  such  goods  —  §  5>Q. 

Certificate  of  Growth  of  Sugar,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Spirits,  from  Plantations. -^Before  any  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  spirits  shall  be  entered  as  being  of  the  produce  of  some  British  possession  in  America,  or  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board, 
testifying  that  proof  had  been  made  in  manner  required  by  law  that  such  goods  are  of  the  produce  of  some 
British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  stating  the  name  of  the  place  where  such 
goods  were  produced,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the 
packages  containing  the  same,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  laden,  and  of  the  master 
thereof;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller, 
that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  and  that  the 
goods  so  imported  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  therein.  —  ^  37. 

Certificate  of  Sugar  from  Limits  of  Charter.  —  Before  any  sugar  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  the  master  of  the  ship  im- 
porting the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collect  ir  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
proper  officer  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board,  testifying  that  oath  had  been  made 
Ucfore  him,  by  the  shipper  of  such  sugar,  that  the  same  was  really  and'  bona  fide  the  produce  of  such 
British  possession  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board, 
and  that  the  sugar  so  imported  is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein.  —  ^  38. 

Certificate  of  JVine,  Produce  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Before  any  wine  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  testifying  that 
proof  had  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such  wine  is  of  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  stating  the  quantity  and  sort  of  such  wine,  and  the  number  and  deno- 
mniation  of  the  psckage*  containing  the  same;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declar- 
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*tion  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
.Hope,  and  that  the  wine  so  imported  is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein.  —  §  a9. 

Goods  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &;c.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  any  goods  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,-Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  from  the  said  islands 
respectively,  without  payment  of  any  duty  (except  in  tiie  cases  horein-after  mentioned);  and  such 
goods  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  any  charge  of  duties  impased  by  any  act  hereafter  to  be  made 
on  the  importation  of  goods  generally  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  :  provided  always,  that  such  goods  may 
nevertheless  be  charged  with  any  proportion  of  such  duties  as  shall  fairly  countervail  any  duties  of  excise, 
or  any  coast  duty,  payable  on  the  like  goods  the  produce  of  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  which 
they  shall  be  imported :  provided  also,  that  such  exemption  from  duty  shall  not  extend  to  any  manufac- 
tures of  the  said  islands  made  from  materials  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  except  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton  made  in  and  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man. §  40. 

Master  to  deliver  Certificate  of  Produce,  and  declare  to  Certificate.  —  Before  any  goods  shall  be  entered 
as  being  the  produce  o(  the  said  islands  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  distinction),  the  master  of  the  ship 
or  vessel  importing  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  island  from  whence  such  goods  wore  imported,  that 
proof  had  been  made,  in  manner  required  by  law,  that  such  goods  were  of  the  produce  of  such  island, 
stating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the  packages  con- 
taining the  same ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  by  him  at  the  place  where  such  gooas  were  taken  on  board, 
and  that  the  goods  so  imported  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  therein.  —  ^  41. 

Treasury  may  permit  Produce  oj colonial  Fisheries  to  be  imported  froin  Guernsey,  ^c.  —  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  when  and  so  long  as  they  shall  .«iee  fit,  to  permit 
any  goods  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  or  fisheries  in  North  America,  which  shall  have  been 
legally  imported  into  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey  direct  from  such  possessions,  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  direct  from  those  islands,  under  such  regulations  as  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  direct,  any  thing  in  the  law  of  navigation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. —  ^  42. 

Vessels  witfi  Stone  from  Guernsey,  8(C.  not  to  be  piloted.  —  No  vessel  arriving  on  the  coast  of  England 
from  (Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  wholly  laden  with  stone  tl)e  production  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  conducted  or  piloted  by  pilots  appointed  and  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the  I'rinity  House 
of  Deptford  Strond,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. —  ^  43. 

Fish,  British  taking  and  curing,  and  Lobsters  and  Turbots,  free  of  Duty  on  Importation.  —  Fresh  fish 
of  every  kind  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbots,  however 
taken  or  in  whatever  ship  imported,  and  cured  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking  and  curing,  imported  in 
British  ships,  shall  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  any  charge  of 
duty  imposed  by  any  act  hereafter  to  be  made  on  the  importation  of  goods  generally  :  provided  always, 
that  before  any  cured  fish  shall  be  entered  free  of  duty,  as  being  of  such  taking  and  curing,  the  master  of 
the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that 
such  fish  was  actually  caught  and  taken  in  British  ships,  and  cured  by  the  crews  of  such  ships,  or  by  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  —  ^44. 

Cert/ficate  of  Blubber,  Train  Oil,  ^c.  British  colonial  taking.  —  Before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti 
oil,  head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea 
taken  and  caught  wholly  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  usually  residing  in  some  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  imported  from  some  British  possession,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall' deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  ^uch  Briti.^h  possession  where 
such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  (or  if  no  such  officer  be  residing  there,  then  a  certificate  under  the  hands 
of  twoprincipiil  inhabitants  at  the  place  of  shipment,)  notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  before  him  or 
them,  by  the  shipper  of  such  goods,  that  the  same  were  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea 
taken  wholly  by  British  vessels  owned  and  navigated  according  to  law  ;  and  such  master  shall  also  make 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  orcomj)troller,  that  such  certificate  was  received  liy  him  at 
the  place  where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  goods  so  imported  are  the  saine  as  men- 
tioned therein  ;  and  the  importer  of  such  goods  shall  also  make  and  sub.-^cribe  a  declaration  before  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  at  the  time  of  entry,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  same  were 
the  produce  offish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  wholly  by  British  vessels  in  manner  afbiesaid.  — ^  45. 

Before  entry  oj  Blu()ber,  Sfc.  of  British  fishing.  Master  and  Importer  to  make  Declwation  of  the  same.  — 
Before  any  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  imported  direct  from  the  fishery, 
shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  and  caught  wholly  by  the 
crews  of  ships  cleared  out  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  the  master  of  the  ship  im()orting  such  goods  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declar- 
ation, and  the  importer  of  such  good-  .to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief)  >hall  make  and  subscribe  a 
declaration,  that  the  same  are  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea  taken  and  c.iut;ht  wholly 
by  the  crew  of  such  ship,  or  by  the  crew  of  some  other  ship  (naming  the  ship)  cleared  out  from  the  United 
Kingilom,  or  from  one  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  (stating  which).  —  \  4G. 

Blubber  from  Greenland  may  be  boiled,  and  entered  as  Oil  imported,  aiid  be  exported  as  such.  —  It  shall 
be  lawful  upon  the  return  of  any  ship  from  the  Greenland  seas  or  Davis's  Straits  to  the  United  Kingdom 
with  any  blubber,  behig  the  produce  of  whales  or  other  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  for  the  importirs 
thereof  to  cause  the  same  to  be  boileci  into  oil  at  the  port  of  imjiortation,  under  the  care  and  ins})ection  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs;  and  the  oil  so  produced  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  and  the  duties  be 
paid  thereon,  as  if  imported  in  that  state,  and  such  oil  shall  not  afterwards,  if  the  same  come  to  be  ex- 
ported, be  subject  to  duty  of  exportation  as  a  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  —  \  47. 

Importation  direct.  —  No  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  imported  from  any  particular  place  unless  they 
be  imported  direct  from  such  place,  and  shall  have  been  there  laden  on  board  the  importing  ship,  either 
as  the  tirst  shipment  of  such  goods,  or  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  landed  at  such  place. —  \  +8. 

Salvor  may  sell  Goods  sufficient  to  defray  Salvage.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  salvor  of  any 
property  liable  to  the  payment  of  duty  saved  from  sea,  and  in  respect  of  which  any  sum  shall  have  been 
awarded  under  any  law  at  the  time  in  force,  or  in  respect  of  which  any  sum  shall  have  been  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent,  to  the  salvors,  to  defray  the  salvage  of  the  same,  to  sell  so 
much  of  the  property  so  saved  as  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  salvage  so  awarded,  or  such  other  sum  so 
paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  ;  and  upon  the  production  of  an  award  made  in  execution  of  any  such  law  to 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioners  that  such 
sum  of  money  has  been  paid,  or  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid,  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  allow.he  sale  of  such  property  aforesaid,  free  from  the  payment  of  all  duties,  to  the  amount 
of  such  sum  so  awarded,  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  or  to  the  amount  of  such  other  sum  as  to  the  said 
commissioners  shall  seem  just  and  reasonable :  provided  always,  that  if  such  owner  or  salvor  shall  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  determination  of  the  said  commissioners  as  to  the  amount  of  such  property  to  be  sold 
duty  free,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  owner  or  salvor  to  refer  any  such  determination  of  the  said  com- 
missioners to  the  judgment  and  revision  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and  in  that  case  such  sale  shall 
be  suspended  until  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  have  been  had  thereon.  —  ^49. 

Foreign  Goods  derelict,  S(C.  to  be  subject  to  same  Duties  as  on  Importation.  —  Ail  foreign  goods,  derelict, 
jetsam,  flotsam,  and  wreck,  brought  or  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  into  the  Isle  oi  Man,  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  goods  of  the  like  khid  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
respectively  are  subject  to :  provided  always,  that  if,  for  ascertaining  the  proper  amount  of  duty  so  payable, 
any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  origin  of  any  such  goods,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth, 

2  i;  3 
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E  reduce,  or  manufacture  of  such  country  or  place  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  upon  investigation 
y  them  determine  :  provided  also,  that  if  any  such  goods  be  of  such  sorts  as  are  entitled  to  allowance  for 
damage,  such  allowance  shall  be  made  under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct :  provided  also,  that  all  such  goods  as  cannot  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  duty 
due  thereon  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  other  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unenumerated  goods,  and  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly. —  ^  50. 

Persons  having  such  Goods  in  Possession,  without  Notice,  liable  to  a  Penalty  of  lOO/.  —  If  any  person 
shall  have  possession  of  any  such  goods,  either  on  land  or  within  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
shall  not  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  within  9.'^  hours  after  such  possession,  or 
shall  not  on  demand  pay  the  duties  due  thereon,  or  deliver  the  same  into  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of 
the  customs,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  j  and  if  any  person  shall  remove  or  alter  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  any  such  goods,  or  shall  open  or  alter  any  package  containing  any  such  goods,  or  shall  cause 
any  such  act  to  be  done,  or  assist  therein,  before  such  goods  shall  be  deposited  in  a  warehouse  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  the  duties  on  such  goods  within  18  months  from  the  time  when  the  same  were  so  deposited,  the 
same  maybe  sold  in  like  manner  and  for  the  like  purj^oses  as  goods  imported  may  in  such  default  be  sold  : 
provided  always,  that  any  lord  of  the  manor  having  by  law  just  claim  to  such  goods,  or  if  there  be  no  such 
lord  of  the  manor,  then  the  person  having  possession  of  the  same,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain  the  same  in 
his  own  custody,  giving  bond,  with  2  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms,  in  treble  the  value  of  such  goods,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  at  the  end  of  1  year  and  1 
day,  or  to  dehver  such  goods  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  same  state  and  condition  as  the 
same  were  in  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  thereof  —  §  51. 

Goods  under  Excise  Permit  Regulations.  —  No  goods  which  are  subject  to  any  regulations  of  excise 
shall  be  taken  or  delivered  out  of  the  diarge  of  the  officers  of  customs,  (although  the  same  may  have  been 
duly  entered  with  them,  and  the  full  duties  due  thereon  may  have  been  paid,)  until  such  goods  shall  also 
have  been  duly  entered  with  the  officers  of  excise,  and  permit  granted  by  them  for  delivery  of  the  same, 
nor  unless  such  permit  shall  correspond  in  all  particulars  with  the  warrant  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  : 
provided  always,  that  such  entry  shall  not  be  received  by  the  officers  of  the  excise,  nor  such  permit  granted 
by  them,  until  a  certificate  shall  have  been  produced  to  them  of  the  particulars  of  the  goods,  and  of  the 
warrant  for  the  same,  under  the  hand  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  who  shall  have  the  charge  of  the 
goods  :  provided  also,  that  if  upon  any  occasion  it  shall  appear  necessary,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  proper 
officers  of  excise  to  attend  the  delivery  of  such  goods  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  to  require  that 
such  goods  shall  be  delivered  only  in  their  presence;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  officers  of  excise  to 
count,  measure,  gauge,  or  weigh  any  such  goods,  and  fully  to  examine  the  same,  and  to  proceed  in  all 
respects  relating  to  such  goods  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  be  authorised  or  required  by  any  act  for  the 
time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  excise.  —  §  52. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  may  direct  certain  Goods  to  be  stamped.  —  The  commissioners  of  customs 
are  hereby  authorised,  after  any  goods  have  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  and  before  the  same  shall 
be  discharged  by  the  officers,  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  importer  or  his  agent,  to  mark  or  stamp 
such  goods  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and 
by  such  officer  as  they  shall  direct  and  appoint  for  that  purpose.  —  ^  53. 

Orders  for  stamping  Goods  to  be  published.  —  Every  order  made  by  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs  in  respect  of  marking  or  stamping  any  goods  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and 
Dublin  Gazette. —  ^  54. 

Penalty  200/.  on  forging  such  Stamps.  —  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  forge  or  counterfeit 
any  mark  or  stamp  to  resemble  any  mark  or  stamp  which  shall  be  provided  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  impression  of  any  such  mark  or  stamp,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  to 
sale,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  any  goods  with  a  counterfeit  mark  or  stamp, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  or  shall  use  or  affix  any  such  mark  or  stamp  to  any  other  goods  re- 
quired to  be  stamped  as  aforesaid  other  than  that  to  which  the  same  was  originally  affixed,  all  and  every 
such  offender  or  offenders,  and  his,  her,  or  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  assistants,  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200/.  — J  55. 

Times  and  Places  for  landing  Goods.  —  No  goods  whatever  (except  diamonds,  bullion,  fresh  fish  of 
British  taking  and  imported  in  British  ships,  and  turbots  and  lobsters,)  shall  be  unshipped  from  any  ship 
arriving  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  landed  or  i)ut  on  shore,  but  only  on  days  not  being  Sundays  or 
holidays,  and  in  the  day-time,  (that  is  to  say,)  from  the  first  day  of  September  until  the  last  day  of  March 
between  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  September  between 
the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  shall  any  goods,  except  as  afore- 
said, be  so  unshipped  or  landed  unless  in  the  presence  '^r  with  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
customs  ;  and  such  goods,  except  as  aforesaid,  sliall  be  landed  at  one  of  the  legal  quays  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  for  the  landing  of  goods,  or  at  some  wharf,  quay,  or  place  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  for  the  landing  of  goods  by  sufferance;  and  no  goods,  except  as  aforesaid,  after  having  been 
unshipped  shall  be  transhipped,  or  after  having  been  put  into  any  boat  or  craft  to  be  landed  shall  be 
removed  into  any  other  boat  or  craft  previously  to  their  being  duly  landed,  without  the  permission  or 
authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs. —  §  56. 

Goods  to  be  unshipped,  S^c.  at  the  Expense  of  Importer.  —  The  unshipping,  carrying,  and  landing  of 
all  goods,  and  the  bringing  of  the  same  to  the  proper  place  after  landing,  for  examination  or  for  weighing, 
and  the  putting  of  the  same  into  the  scales,  and  the  taking  of  the  same  out  of  and  from  the  scales  after 
weighing,  shall  be  performed  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  importer. —  §  57. 

Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  absolute  or  modified.  —  The  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described 
in  the  Table  following,  denominated  "  A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  inwards,"  shall  either  be 
absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  imported  only  under  the 
restrictions  mentioned  in  such  Table,  according  as  the  several  sorts  of  such  goods  are  respectively  set  forth 
therein  j  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  Inwards. 
A  List  of  Goods  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

Coin  ;  viz.  false  money,  or  counterfeit  sterling. 

silver,  of  the  realm,  or  any  money  purportinR  to  be  such, 
not  being  of  the  established  standard  in  weight  or  fine- 
Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels  ;  except 
turbots  and  lobsters,  stock -fish,  live  eel?,  anchovies,  stur- 
geon, botargo,  and  caviare. 

Gunpowder;  e.xcevt  by  licence  from  his  Majesty,  such  licence 
to  be  granted  for  the  furnishing  liis  Majesty's  store* 
only. 

Lamb,  malt,  mutton,  pork  (fresh  or  corned  or  slightly  salted), 
sheep. 

Snuff-work. 

Spirits  from  the  Isle  of  Mnn. 

Swine. 

Tobacco  stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf,  whether  manufactured 
or  not. 

Tobacco  stalk  flour. 


Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by  way  of  merchan- 
dise, except  by  licence  from  his  Majesty,  for  furnishing 
his  Majesty's  public  stores  only. 

Beef,  fresh  or  corned  or  slishtly  salted. 

Books  ;  viz.  first  composed  or  written  or  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  country, 
impovted  for  sale,  except  books  not  reprinted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  '20  years ;  or  being  parts  of  collections, 
the  greater  parts  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written 
abroad. 

Cattle,  great. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  any  metal,  impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  appearing  to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal  British 
assay  mark  or  stariip,  or  purporting  by  any  mark  or  ap- 
pearance to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  not  having  the  name  and  placeof  abode  of  some 
fore  gn  maker  abroad  visible  on  the  frame  and  also  on 
the  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the 
ptrts  properly  fixed  in  the  case. 
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List  of  Goods  subject  to  certain  Restrictions  on  Importation. 

xls  trom,  unless  dv  the  East  India  Company,  and  into 
port  of  London,  during  the  continuance  of  their  ex  • 
ive  privileges  of  trade. 
East  India  ;  goods  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 


Tobacco  and  snuff— coii/JFiufrf. 

Segars,  imless  in  packages  containing  100  lbs.  weight  of 
segars. 

all  otlier  tobacco  and  snuff,  unless  in  hogsheads,  casks, 
chests,  or  cases,  e.ich  of  whicli  shall  contain  of  nett  to- 
bacco or  snurt"  at  least  100  lbs.  weight  if  from  the  East 
Indies,  or  450  lbs.  weight  if  from  anv  other  place,  and 
not  jiacked  in  bags  or  packages  within  any  such  hogs- 
head, cask,  chest,  or  case,  nor  S' parated  nor  divided  in 
any  manner  whatever,  except  tobacco  of  the  dominion* 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  may  be  packed  in  inward 
bags  or  packages,  or  separated  or  ilivided  in  any  manner 
within  the  outward  package,  provided  such  outward 
pat  kage  be  a  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  and  contain 
4,00  lbs.  nett  at  least. 

and  unless  the  particular  weight  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  each 
hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  milh  the  tare  of  the  same, 
be  marked  thereon. 

and  unless  into  the  porU  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Lancaster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull,  Port 
Glasgow,  Crecnock,  Leith,  NewcaNtle-upon-Tvne, 
Plymouth,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  (Jalway, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  M'aterford,  and 
Wexford. 

or  into  some  other  port  or  ports  which  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  for  such  purpose  by  the  lA>rds  (.omniissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  ;  such  appomtments  in  Great 
Britain  being  published  in  the  iMuUm  Gazette,  and  siich 
appointments  in  Ireland  being  published  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette. 

but  an,-  ship  wholly  laden  with  tobacco  raav  come  into 
the  ports  of  Cowes  or  Falmouth  to  wait  for  "orders,  and 
there  remain  14  days,  provided  due  report  of  such  ship 
be  m<ide  by  the  master  with  the  collector  or  comptroUet 
of  such  port. 
And  all  goods  from  the  Isle  of  .Alan,  except  such  as  be  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  thereof. 


Cliina,  goods  from,  unless  bv  the  East  India  Company,  and  into 

the  port  of  London,  during  ■■  ■-   .    . 

elusive  privileges  of  trade, 
goods  of  pla 

Company's  charter,  tmiess  into  sucn  ports  as  snail  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  emd  declared  by 

order  in  council  to  be  fit  and  proper  for  such  importation. 
Gloves  of  leather,  unless  in  ships  of  70  tons  or  upwards,  and  in 

packages  containing  100  dozen  pairs  of  such  gloves. 
Hides,  skins,  horns,  or  hoofs,  or  any  other  ])art  of  cattle  or 

beast,  his  Majesty  may  by  order  in  council  prohibit,  in 

order  to  prevent  any  contagious  distemper. 
Farts  of  articles;  viz.  any  distinct  or  separate  part  of  any  ar- 
ticle not  accompanied  by  the  other  part  or  all  the  other 

parts  of  such  article,  so  as  to  be  complete  and  perfect,  if 

such  article  be  subject  to  duty  according  to  the  value 

thereof. 
Silk  ;  manufactures  of  silk,  being  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 

unless  into  the  port  of  London,  or  into  the  port  of  Dublin 

direct  from  Bordeaux,  or  into  the  port  of^  Dover  direct 

from  Calais,  and  unless  in  a  ship  or  vessel  of  70  tons  or 

upwards,  or  into  the  port  of  Dover  in  a  vessel  of  the 

burden  of  60  tons  at  least,  with   licence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs. 
Spirits,  not  being  perfumed  or  medicinal  spirits ;  viz.  all  spirits, 

unless  in  slnps  of  70  tons  or  upwards, 
rum  of  and  from  the  British  plantations,  if  in  casks,  unless 

in  casks  containing  not  less  than  '10  gallons, 
all  other  spirits,  if  in  casks,  unless  in  casks  containing  not 

less  than  40  gallons. 
Tea ;  unless  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the  East  India 

Company,  and  mto  the  port  of  London,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade. 
Tobacco  and  snuff;  viz.  unless  in  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  120 

tons  or  upwards, 
tobr.cco  of  and  imported  from  the  state  of  Colombia,  and 

made  up  in  rolls,  unless  in  packages  containing  at  least 

520  lbs.  weight  of  such  rolls. 

Forfeiture.  —  And  if  any  goods  sliall  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  to  any  of  the 
prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  Table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited. 

Btit  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  Ezfortalion  only,  although  prohibited,  —  Any  goods,  of  whatsoever 
sort,  maybe  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  warehoused  under  the  regulations  of  any  act  in  force 
for  the  time  being  for  the  warehousing  of  goods,  without  payment  of  duty  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry 
thereof,  or  notwithstanding  that  such  goods  may  be  prohibited  to  be  imjjorted  into  tlic  United  Kingdom 
to  be  used  therein,  except  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  described  in  manner  following  ;  (^tliat 
is  to  say,)  goods  prohibited  on  account  of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  the  toimageof  the 
.ship  in  which  they  are  laden  ;  tea  and  goods  from  China  in  other  thrn  British  ships,  or  by  other  persons 
than  the  East  India  Company  during  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade;  gunpowder, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  utensils  of  war ;  dried  or  salted  fish,  not  being  stock-fi.>.h  ;  infected  hides,  skins, 
horns,  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  any  cattle  or  beast ;  counterfeit  coin  or  tokens  ;  books  first  composed 
or  written  or  printed  and  i)ublished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted  in  any  otlier  country  or  place  j 
copies  of  prints  first  engraved,  etched,  drawn,  or  designed  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  copies  of  casts  of 
sculptures  or  models  first  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  clocks  or  watches,  being  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  use. —  ^  59. 

Goods  to  be  entered  to  be  ivarehouscd  for  Exportation  only.  —  If  by  reason  of  the  sort  of  any  goods,  or 
of  the  place  from  whence,  or  the  country,  or  navigation  of  the  ship  in  which  any  goods  have  been  im- 
ported, they  be  such  or  be  so  imported  as  that  they  may  not  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  shall 
not  be  entered  except  to  be  warehoused,  and  it  shall  be  declared  upon  the  entry  of  such  goods  that  they 
are  entered  to  be  warehoused  for  exportation  only.  —  \  (30. 

E^^'RY  Outwards. 

Goods  not  to  be  shipped  till  Entry  of  Ship  and  Entry  of  Goods,  and  Cocket  granted  ;  nor  till  cleared.  — 
No  goods  shall  be  shipped,  or  waterborne  to  be  shipped,  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  carried  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  before  due  entry  outwards 
of  such  ship  and  due  entry  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  made,  and  cocket  granted,  nor  before  such  goods 
shall  have  been  duly  cleared  for  shipment  in  manner  herein-afier  directed  ;  and  no  stores  shall  be 
shipped  for  the  use  of  any  such  ship  bound  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  nor  shall  any  goods  be  deemed  or 
admitted  to  be  such  stores,  except  such  as  shall  be  borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  duly  granted  for  such 
ship;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  shipped,  or  waterborne  to  be  so  shipped,  except  at  such  times  and  places, 
and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers,  as  is  and  are  herein-after 
directed  ;  and  all  goods  and  stores  which  shall  be  shipped,  or  be  waterborne  to  be  shipped  contrary  hereto 
shall  be  forfeited.—  \  61. 

Ships  to  be  cleared,  or  Master  to  forfeit  100/.  —  No  ship  on  Iwardof  which  any  goods  or  stores  shall  have 
been  shipped  in  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  shall 
depart  from  such  port  until  such  ship  shall  have  been  duly  cleart>d  outwards  for  her  intended  voyage,  in 
manner  herein-after  directed,  under  forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  100/.  by  the  master  of  such  ship.  —  \  62. 

Victualling  Bill  for  Stores.  —  The  master  of  every  ship  which  is  to  depart  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  shall,  upon  due  application  made  by  him,  receive 
from  the  searcher  a  victualling  bill  for  the  shipment  of  such  stores  as  he  shall  require,  and  as  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  fortheuseof  such  ship,  according  to  the  voyage  upon  which  she  is  about 
to  depart;  and  no  articles  taken  on  board  any  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  stores  except  such  as  shall  be 
borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  for  the  same.—  §  63. 

Master  to  deliver  Certificate  of  Clearance  of  last  Voyage,  and  to  make  Entry  Outwards. —  The  master 
of  every  ship  in  which  any  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  tlie  United  Kingdom  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
parts  beyond  the  seas  shall,  before  any  goods  be  taken  on  board,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a 
certificate  from  the  proper  officer  of  the  clearance  inwards  or  coastwise  of  such  ship  of  her  last  voyage, 
specifying  what  goods,  if  any,  have  been  reported  inwards  for  exportation,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  an  account,  signed  by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards  of  such  ship 
for  her  intended  voyage,  setting  forth  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
she  belongs  if  a  British  ship,  or  of  the  country  if  a  foreign  ship,  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  place  or  places  for  which  she  is  bound,  if  any  goods  are  to  be  shipped  for  the  same,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  in  such  port  at  which  she  is  to  take  in  her  lading  for  such  voyage ;  and  if  such  ship 
shall  have  commenced  her  lading  at  some  other  port,  the  master  shall  state  the  name  of  any  port  at  which 
any  goods  have  been  laden,  and  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  searcher  that  the  cockets  for  such 
goods  have  beerv  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  particulars  of  such  account  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  require  ;  and  such  account  shall  be  the  entry 
outwards  of  such  ship,  and  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  collector,  for  the  information  of 
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all  parties  interested ;  and  if  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any  ship  before  she  shall  have  been  entered 
outwards,  the  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  1(H)/.  :  provided  always,  that  where  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  lade  any  heavy  goods  on  board  any  ship  before  the  whole  of  the  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  coilector  and  comptroller  to  issue  a  stifiening  order  for  that  purpose,  previous  to  the  entry 
outwards  of  the  ship. —  ^  64. 
~  Bill  of  the  Entry  to  he  delivered.  —  The  person  entering  outwards  any  goods  to  be  exported  to  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  deliver  to  the  collector 
orcomptroUer  abillof  the  entry  thereof,  fairly  written  in  words  at  length,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship 
and  of  the  master,  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  and  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  goods  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantities  and  proper  denominations  or  descriptions  of  the 
several  sorts  of  goods,  and  shall  pay  down  any  duties  which  may  be  due  upon  the  exportation  of  any  such 
goods;  and  such  person  shall  also  deliver  at  the  same  time  1  or  more  duplicates  of  such  bill,  in  whicli  all 
sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures ;  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  bill  shall  be 
written  and  arranged  in  the  form  and  manner,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  shall  be  such  as  the  col. 
lector  and  comptroller  shall  require;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  cause  a  cocket  to 
be  written  for  such  goods,  making  it  known  that  such  goods  have  been  so  entered  ;  and  every  cocket  shall 
be  signed  by  such  collector  and  comptroller,  and  be  delivered  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  such  entry, 
and  such  person  shall  keep  and  be  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  the  same.  —  \  65. 

Goods  for  Drawback  or  Bounty.  —  If  any  drawback  or  bounty  be  allowable  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
such  goods,  or  any  duty  be  payable  thereon,  or  any  exemption  from  duty  claimed,  or  if  any  such  goods  be 
exportable  only  according  to  some  particular  rule  or  regulation,  or  under  some  restriction  or  condition, 
or  for  some  j)articular  purpose  or  destination,  sucli  goods  shall  be  entered  and  cleared  for  shipment  l)y 
such  denominations  or  descriptions  as  are  used,  mentioned,  or  referred  to  in  the  granting  of  such  draw- 
back or  bounty,  or  in  the  levying  of  such  duty,  or  granting  such  exemption,  or  in  the  directing  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  conditions,  purpose,  or  destination ;  and  if  the  goods  in  such  entry  are 
charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  stated  in  the  entry,  and  shall  be 
affirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  exporter  or  his  known  agent,  to  be  made  upon  the  entry,  and  attested 
by  his  signature  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  make  such  declaration,  not  being  the  exporter  of  such  goods, 
nor  his  agent  duly  authorised  by  him,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. ;  and  such  declaration 
shall  be  made  in  manner  and  form  following,  and  shall  be  buiding  upon  the  person  making  the  same  ; 
(that  is  to  say), 

"  T,  A.  B.  of  ^place  of  abode'}  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  thig 

entry,  \^or,  that  1  am  duly  authorised  by  him,]  and  I  do  enter  the  same  at  the  value  of , 

Witness  my  hand  the day  of .  A.  B."—  \  66. 

Goods  undervalued  detained.  —  If  upon  examination  it  shall  appear  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  that 
such  goods  are  not  valued  according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  the  same  may  be  detained,  and  (within  'i 
days)  taken  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  in  like  manner  as  is  herein-before  provided  in 
respect  of  goods  imported,  except  that  no  sum  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  valuation  and  the  duties 
paid  shall  be  paid  to  the  exporter  or  proprietor  of  the  goods.  —  §  67. 

For  Drawback,  or  from  Warehouse,  or  Duties  to  be  first  paid.  — The  person  intending  to  enter  out- 
wards any  foreign  goods  for  drawback,  at  any  other  port  than  that  at  which  the  duties  inwards  on  such 
goods  had  been  paid,  shall  first  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comfitroller  of  the  port  where  the  duties  on  such 
goods  were  paid,  2  or  more  bills,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  and  of  the  entry  outwards  intended  to  be  made  ;  and  thereupon  such  collector  and  comptroller,  find- 
ing  such  bills  to  agree  with  the  entry  inwards,  shall  write  off  such  goods  from  the  same,  and  shall  issue  a 
certificate  of  such  entry,  with  such  particulars  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  computation  of  the 
drawback  allowable  on  such  goods,  and  setting  forth  in  such  certificate  the  destination  of  the  goods,  and 
the  person  in  whose  name  they  are  to  be  entered  for  exportation,  and  also  the  name  of  such  other  port; 
and  such  certificate,  together  with  2  or  more  bills  of  the  same,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  which  all 
sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures,  being  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port 
from  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  shall  be  the  entry  outwards  of  such  goods ;  and  such  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  thereupon  cause  a  cocket  to  be  written  and  delivered  for  such  goods,  in  manner 
herein-before  directed. —  ^  68. 

Coals  Export  Bond  to  Isle  of  Man  and  British  Possessions.  —  No  cocket  shall  be  granted  for  the  ex, 
portation  of  any  coals  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  to  any  British  possession,  until  the  exporter  thereof  shall  have 
given  security  by  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of  40s.  the  chaldron,  with  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  landed 
at  the  place  for  which  they  shall  be  exported,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs;  and  also  with  condition  to  produce  (within  such  time  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  require,  to  be  expressed  in  such  bond,)  a  certificate  of  the  landing  of  such  coals  at  such  place,  under 
the  hand  of  the  collector  or  comptroller  or  other  proper  officer  at  such  place:  providea  always,  that  tlie 
bond  so  to  be  given  in  respect  of  coals  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  duty  of  stamps.  —  §  69. 

Clearance  of  Goods. 

Packages  to  he  indorsed  on  CacAr?.  —  Before  any  part  of  the  goods  for  which  any  cocket  shall  have  been 
granted  shall  be  shipped  or  waterborne  to  be  shipped,  the  same  shall  be  duly  cleared  for  shipment  with 
the  searcher;  and  before  any  goods  be  cleared  for  shipment,  the  particulars  of  the  goods  for  each  clear- 
ance shall  be  indorsed  on  such  cocket,  together  with  the  number  and  denomination  or  description  of  the 
respective  packages  containing  the  same ;  and  in  the  margin  of  each  such  indorsement  shall  be  delineated 
the  respective  marks  and  numbers  of  such  packages;  and  to  each  such  indorsement  shall  be  subjoined,  in 
words  at  length,  an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  goods  intended  in  such  indorsement,  and 
the  total  number  of  each  sort  of  package  in  which  such  goods  are  contained,  distinguishing  such  goods,  if 
any,  as  are  to  be  cleared  for  any  bounty  or  drawback  of  excise  or  customs,  and  also  such  goods,  if  any,  as 
are  subject  to  any  duty  on  exportation,  or  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  such  duty,  and  also  such  goods, 
if  any,  as  can  only  be  exported  by  virtue  of  some  particular  order  or  authority,  or  under  some  particular 
restriction  or  condition,  or  for  soine  particular  purpose  or  destination;  and  all  goods  shipped  or  water- 
borne  to  be  shipped,  not  being  duly  cleared  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^  70. 

Cocket  indorsed,  S^c The  person  clearing  such  goods  for  shipment  shall  upon  each  occasion  produce 

the  cocket  so  indorsed  to  the  searcher,  and  shall  also  deliver  a  shipping  bill  or  copy  of  such  indorsement, 
referring  by  names  and  date  to  the  cocket  upon  which  such  indorsement  is  made,  and  shall  obtain  the 
order  of  the  searcher  for  the  shipment  of  such  goods  ;  and  the  particulars  to  be  contained  in  such  indorse- 
ment and  in  such  shipping  bill  shah  \y^  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  require.  —  ^71. 

Conls  brought  coastwise  may  be  exported  tvithout  landing If  any  coals  shall  have  been  brought  coast- 
wise from  one  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  and  the  master  shall  be  minded  to  proceed  with 
such  coals,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  master  to  enter  such 
ship  and  such  coals  outwards  for  the  intended  voyage,  without  first  landing  the  coals  intended  for  ex- 
portation, provided  the  officers  of  the  customs  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  quantity  of  coals  left  on  board 
does  not  exceed  the  quantity  so  entered  outwards.  —  ^  72. 

Account  of  Value  to  be  delivered  t<)  the  Searcher. — -Upon  the  clearance  for  shipment  of  any  goods,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kmgciom,  not  liable  to  any  export  duty,  an  account,  containing  an 
accurate  specification  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  value  of  such  goods,  together  with  a  dccl.iration  to  1  be 
truth  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  exporter  or  his  known  agent,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  searcher  by  the 
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person  clearing  such  goods ;  and  if  such  declaration  be  false,  the  person  signing  the  same  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  20/. ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  searcher  to  call  for  the  invoice,  bills  of  parcels,  and 
Buch  other  documents  relating  to  the  goods,  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  true  value 
of  the  same:  provided  always,  that  if  su(ii  exporter  or  agent  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  value  ot  the  goods  cannot  be  ascertained  in  time  for  the  shipment  of 
the  same,  and  such  declaration  shall  be  delivered  to  the  searcher,  at  the  time  of  clearance,  a  further  time 
of  3  months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  such  separate  shipping  bill,  on  failure  whereof  such  ex- 
porter or  agent  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  20/.  —  ^  73. 

Goods  for  Excise  Drawback.  —  No  drawback  of  excise  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  so  cleared, 
unless  the  person  intending  to  claim  such  drawback  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  the  officer  of  excise,  in 
form  and  manner  required  by  any  law  in  force  relating  to  the  excise,  and  shall  have  obtained,  and  have 
produced  to  the  searcher,  at  the  time  of  clearing  such  goods,  a  proper  document,  under  the  hand  of  the 
officer  of  excise,  containing  the  necessary  description  of  the  goods  for  which  such  drawback  is  to  be 
claimed  ;  and  if  the  goods  to  be  cleared  and  shipped  under  the  care  of  the  searchers  shall,  upon  examin- 
ation, be  found  to  couespond  in  aK  respects  with  the  particulars  of  the  goods  contained  in  such  document, 
and  such  goods  shall  be  duly  shipped  and  exported,  the  searcher  shall,  if  required,  certify  such  shipment 
upon  such  document,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  officer  of  excise.  —  ^  74. 

Officer  of  Excise  may  attend  Examination.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  of  excise,  if  he  see  fit,  to 
attend  and  assist  at  such  examination,  and  to  mark  or  seal  the  packages,  and  to  keep  joint  charge  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  searcher,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  finally  delivered  by  him  into  the  sole 
charge  ot  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  and  exported  under  his  care.  —  \  7!). 

Goods  for  Duty,  Bounty,  or  Drawback,  S(c.  brouf^/d  for  Shipment.  —  If  any  goods  which  are  subject  to 
any  duty  or  restriction,  in  respect  of  exportation,  or  if  any  goods,  which  are  to  be  shipped  for  any  draw- 
back or  bounty,  shall  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place,  to  be  shipped  for  exportation, 
and  such  goods  shall  not  agree  with  the  indorsement  on  the  cocktt,  or  with  the  shipping  bill,  the  same 
shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  be  found  in  any  package  brought  as  afore. 
said,  such  package  and  every  thing  contained  therein  shall  be  forfeited. —  §  76. 

Searcher  viay  oycn  any  Package  i  but  if  correct,  7)iust  repack.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  searcher  to 
open  all  packages,  and  fully  to  examine  all  goods  ^hipped  or  brought  for  shipment  at  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  if  the  goods  so  examined  shall  be  found  to  correspond  in  all 
respects  with  the  cocket  and  clearance  purporting  to  be  for  the  same,  such  goods  shall  be  repacked  at  the 
charge  of  such  searcher,  who  may  be  allowed  such  charge  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  if  they 
shall  see  fit  so  to  do.  —  \  11. 

Clearance  of  Ship. 

Content  to  be  delivered  to  Searcher,  %c.  —  Before  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  outwards  at  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  with  any  goods  shipped  on  board  the 
same  in  such  port,  the  master  shall  deliver  a  content  of  such  ship  to  the  searcher,  setting  forth  the  name 
and  tonnage  of  such  ship,  and  the  place  or  places  other  destination,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  and  also 
an  account  of  the  goods  shipped  on  board,  and  of  the  packages  containing  such  goods,  and  of  the  marks 
and  numbers  upon  such  packages,  and  a  like  account  of  the  goods  on  board,  if  any,  which  had  been  re- 
ported inwards  for  exportation  in  such  ship,  so  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  by  him  ,  and 
also,  before  the  clearance  of  such  ship,  the  cockels,  with  the  indorsements  and  clearances  thereon  for  the 
goods  shipped,  shall  be  finally  delivered  by  the  respective  shippers  of  such  goods  to  the  seaicher,  who^liall 
file  the  same  together,  and  shall  attach  with  a  seal  a  label  to  the  file,  showing  the  number  of  lockets  con. 
tained  in  the  file,  and  shall  compare  the  particulars  of  the  goods  in  the  cockets  with  the  particulars  of 
the  goods  in  such  content,  and  shall  attest  the  correctness  thereof  by  his  signature  on  the  labt  1,  and  on 
the  content ;  and  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration  betbre  the  collector  or  comp« 
troller  to  the  truth  of  such  content,  and  shall  also  answer  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  such  questions 
concerning  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  intended  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  ;  and  tliereui)on 
the  collector  or  comptroller  shall  dear  such  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  and  shall  notify  such  clearance, 
and  the  date  thereof,  upon  the  content,  and  upon  the  label  to  the  file  of  cockets,  and  upon  the  victuallmg 
bill,  and  also  in  the  book  of  ships'  entries  outwards,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested,  and  shall 
transmit  the  content,  and  the  cockets,  and  the  victualling  bill  to  the  searcher ;  and  the  particulars  to  be 
contained  in  such  content  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  collector  and 
comptroller  shall  require.  —  §  78. 

File  of  Cockets,  8(c.  delivered  to  Master.  —  The  file  of  cockets  and  the  victualling  bill  shall  thereupon  be 
delivered  by  the  searcher  to  the  master  of  such  ship,  at  such  station  within  the  port  and  in  such  luaiiiicr 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  that  purjiose;  and  such  file  of 
cockets  and  victualling  bill,  so  delivered,  shall  be  kept  by  the  master  of  such  ship  as  th«  authority  for  de- 
parting from  the  port  with  the  several  parcels  and  packages  of  goods  and  of  stores  on  board,  so  tar  as  they 
shall  agree  with  the  particulars  in  the  indorsements  on  such  cockets  or  with  such  victualling  bill. —  ^  79. 
In  Ballast.  —  If  any  ship  is  to  depart  in  ballast  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  the  l^le  of  Man  for 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  having  no  goods  on  board  except  the  stores  of  such  ship  borne  upon  the  victualling 
bill,  or  any  goods  reported  inwards  for  exportation  in  such  ship,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  beloie  her 
departure,  answer  to  the  collector  or  ccmiptroller  such  questions  touching  her  departure  and  destination 
as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  or  comptroller  shall  clear  such  ship  in  ballast, 
and  shall  notify  such  clearance  and  the  date  thereof  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  also  in  the  book  of  ships' 
entries  outwards,  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested;  and  such  victualling  bill  shall  be  kept  by 
i    the  master  of  such  ship  as  the  clearance  of  the  same.  —  ^  80. 

j  Part  of  former  Cargo  reported  for  Exportation.  —  If  there  be  on  board  any  ship  any  goods  of  the  in. 
1  ward  cargo  which  were  reported  for  exportation  in  the  same,  the  master  shall,  before  clearance  outwards 
!  of  such  ship  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  ot  Man,  deliver  to  the  searcher  a  copy 
;  of  the  report  inwards  of  such  goods,  certified  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  ;  and  such  copy,  being  iound 
j  to  correspond  with  the  goods  so  remaining  on  board,  shall  be  the  authority  to  the  searcher  to  pass  such 
I  ship  with  such  goods  on  board ;  and  being  signed  by  the  searcher,  and  filed  with  the  cockets,  shall  be  the 
i    clearance  of  the  ship  for  those  goods.  —  \  81. 

I       If  any  Passengers,  Master  may  enter  Baggage  in  his  Name.  —  If  any  passengers  are  to  depart  in  any 

'    ship  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  from  the  Isle  of  Man  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

master  of  such  ship  to  pass  an  entry  and  to  receive  a  cocket  in  his  name  for  the  necessary  personal  bag. 

I    gage  of  all  such  passengers,  and  duly  to  clear  such  baggnge  for  shipment  in  their  behalf,  stating  in  such 

clearances  the  particulars  of  the  packages  and  the  nan.esof  the  respective  passengers;  and  if  such  ship  is 

to  take  no  other  goods  than  the  necessary  personal  baggage  of  passengers  actually  going  the  voyage,  it 

shall  be  lawful  for  such  master  to  enter  such  ship  outwards  in  ballast  for  passengers  only  ;  and  if  no  other 

goods  than  such  baggage  duly  entered  and  cleared  be  taken  on  board  such  ship,  the  same  shall  be  deenied 

to  be  a  ship  in  ballast,  notwithstanding  such  baggage,  and  shall  be  described  in  the  clearance,  on  the  con. 

tent,  and  on  the  Idbel  to  the  cocket  or  cockets,  and  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  in  the  book  of  ships'  entries, 

I  as  a  ship  cleared  in  ballast,  except  as  to  the  necessary  personal  baggage  of  passengers  going  the  voyage.  — 

^82. 

Master  may  enter  Goods  for  private  Use  nf  Self  and  Crew.  —  If  the  master  and  crew  of  any  foreign  ship 
which  is  to  depart  in  ballast  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  parts  beyond  the  seas,  shall  be  desirous  to  take 
on  board  chalk  rubbish  by  way  of  ballast,  ct  to  take  with  them  for  their  private  use  any  small  quantities  of 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  it  shall  be  lawful  or  such  master,  without  entering  such  ship  outward?,  to  pa«« 
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an  entry  In  his  name,  and  receive  a  cocket  free  of  any  export  duty  for  all  such  goods,  under  the  general  de- 
nomiration  of  British  manufactures  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  being  for  the  use  and  privilege  of  the 
master  and  crew,  and  not  being  of  greater  value  than  in  the  proportion  of  20Z.  for  the  master,  and  10/.  for 
the  mate,  and  51.  for  each  of  the  crew,  and  stating  that  the  ship  is  in  ballast ;  and  the  master  shall  duly 
clear  such  goods  for  shipment  in  behalf  of  himself  and  crew,  stating  in  such  clearances  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  and  packages,  and  the  names  of  the  crew  who  shall  jointly  or  severally  take  any  of  such  goods 
under  this  privilege ;  and  such  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ship  in  ballast,  and  be  cleared  as  such,  and 
without  a  content,  notwithstanding  such  goods  or  such  cocket  or  cockets  ;  and  such  clearance  shall  he 
notified  by  the  collector  or  comptroller  on  the  label  to  the  cocket  or  cockets,  and  on  the  victualling  bill, 
and  in  the  book  of  ships*  entries,  as  a  clearance  in  ballast,  except  as  to  the  privilege  of  the  master  and 
crew.  —  §  83. 

Officers  may  board  any  Ship  after  Clearance.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  go 
on  board  any  ship  after  clearance  outwards,  within  the  hmits  of  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  within  4  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  and  to  demand  the  file  of  cockets  and  the  victual- 
ling bill,  and  if  there  be  any  goods  or  stores  on  board  not  contained  in  the  indorsements  on  the  cockets, 
nor  in  the  victualhng  bill,  such  goods  or  stores  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  goods  contained  in  such  in- 
dorsements be  not  on  board,  the  master  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  20/.  for  every  package  or  parcel  of  goods 
contained  in  such  indorsements  and  not  on  board  ;  and  if  any  cocket  be  at  any  time  falsified,  the  person 
who  shall  have  falsified  the  same,  or  who  shall  have  wilfully  used  the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sura  of  100/ 
—  §  84. 

Ships  to  bring  to  at  Stations. -~  Every  ship  departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  shall  bring  to  at  such  stations  within  the  port  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  for  the  landing  of  officers  from  such  ships,  or  for  further  examination  previous  to 
such  departure.  —  ^  85. 

Debenture  Goods. 

Entry  in  Name  of  real  Owner,  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  shall  have  been  entered  in  the  name  of  the  person 
who  was  the  real  owner  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry  and  shipping,  or  of  the  person  who  had  actually  pur- 
chased and  shi()ped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and  risk,  on  commission,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  who  was  and  shall  have  continued  to  be  entitled  in  his  own  right  to 
6uch  drawback  or  bounty,  except  in  the  cases  herein-after  provided  for.  —  §  86. 

Declaration  to  Exportation,  and  to  Property,  and  to  Right  to  Draivback  or  Bounty.  —  Such  owner  or 
commission  merchant  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  upon  the  debenture  that  the  goods  men. 
tioned  therein  have  been  actually  exported,  and  have  not  been  relanded,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unless  entered  for  the  Isle  of  Man), 
nor  in  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  and  that  he  was  the  real  owner  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry  and  ship- 
ping, or  that  he  had  purchased  and  shipped  the  said  goods  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability  and 
risk,  on  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  was  and  continued  to  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  or 
bounty  thereon  in  his  own  right :  provided  always,  that  if  such  owner  or  merchant  shall  not  have  pur- 
chased the  right  to  such  drawback  or  bounty,  he  shall  declare  under  his  hand  upon  the  entry  and  upon  the 
debenture  the  person  who  is  entitled  thereto,  and  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  stated  in  the  cocket 
and  in  the  debenture ;  and  the  receipt  of  such  person  on  the  debenture  shall  be  the  discharge  for  such 
drawback  or  bounty.  —  \  87. 

Agent  may  pass  Entry,  and  receive  Drawback,  and  make  the  Declaration,  8fC.  —  If  such  owner  or  mer- 
chant shall  be  resident  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  more  than  20  miles  from  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  of  shipment,  he  may  appoint  any  person  to  be  his  agent  to  make  and  pass  his  entry,  and  to 
clear  and  ship  his  goods,  and  to  receive  for  him  the  drawback  or  bounty  payable  on  his  debenture,  if  pay- 
able to  him,  provided  the  name  of  such  agent  and  the  residence  of  such  owner  or  merchant  be  subjoined 
to  the  name  of  such  owner  or  merchant  in  the  entry  and  in  the  cocket  for  such  goods  ;  and  such  agent, 
being  duly  informed,  shall  make  declaration  upon  the  entry,  if  any  be  necessary,  and  also  upon  the  de- 
benture, in  behalf  of  such  owner  or  merchant,  to  the  efFect' before  required  of  such  owner  or  merchant, 
and  shall  answer  such  questions  touching  his  knowledge  of  the  exportation  of  such  goods  and  the  property 
therein,  and  of  the  right  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  the  collector  or 
comptroller;  and  if  any  such  goods  be  exported  by  any  corporation  or  company  trading  by  a  joint  stock, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  appoint  any  person  to  be  their  agent  for  the  like  purposes  and  with  the  like 
powers  to  act  in  their  behalf.  —  ^88. 

Property  of  Persons  abroad.  —  If  any  goods  which  are  to  be  exported  for  drawback  be  the  property  of 
any  person  residing  abroad,  having  been  consigned  by  the  owner  thereof  to  some  person  as  his  agent  re- 
siding in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  exported  through  the  same  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  by  such  agent, 
ui)on  account  of  such  owner,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  such  person  (being  the  consignee  by  whom  and  in 
whose  name  the  duties  inwards  on  such  goods  had  been  paid,  or  his  legal  representative),  in  likemaiiirer, 
as  agent  for  such  owner,  to  enter,  clear,  and  ship  such  goods  for  him,  and  upon  like  conditions  to  receive 
for  him  the  drawback  payable  tJiereon.  -—  ^  89. 

Shipment  within  3  Years,  and  Payment  loithin  2  Years.  —  No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  any  goods  unless  such  goods  be  shipped  within  3  years  after  the  payment  of  the  duties 
inwards  thereon,  and  no  debenture  for  any  drawback  or  bounty  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  any 
goods  shall  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  shipment  of  such  goods,  and 
no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  which  by  reason  of  damage  or  decay  shall  have  become  of 
less  value  for  home  use  than  the  amount  of  such  drawback  ;  and  all  goods  so  damaged  which  shall  be 
cleared  for  any  drawback  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  who  caused  such  goods  to  be  so  cleared  shall 
forfeit  the  sura  of  200/.,  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  drawback  in  such  case,  at  the  election  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs.  —  §  90. 

Issning  and  passing  Debenture.  — For  the  purpose  of  computing  and  paying  any  drawback  or  bounty 
payable  upon  any  goods  duly  entered,  shipped,  and  exported,  a  debenture  shall,  in  due  time  after  such 
entry,  be  prepared  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  certifying  in  the  first  instance  the  entry  outwards  of  i 
such  goods ;  and  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  exported,  and  a  notice  containing  the  parti-  \ 
culars  of  the  goods  shall  have  been  delivered  by  the  exporter  to  the  searcher,  the  shipment  and  export- 
ation thereof  shall  be  certified  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  upon  such  debenture,  by  the  searcher, 
and  the  debenture  shall  thereupon  be  computed  and  passed  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  be  delivered 
to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  —  §  91.  \ 

Certificate  of  landing  in  Isle  of  Man.  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  for  any  goods  exported  I 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  until  a  certificate  shall  be  produced  from  the  collector  and  | 
comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  of  the  due  landing  of  such  goods.  —  ^92. 

Press-packing,  and  Declaration  of  Packer.  —  No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  for  any  goods 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  bales  cleared  as  being  press  packed,  unless  the  quantities  and  qua-    ^ 
Jities  of  the  goods  in  each  of  such  bales  shall  be  verified  by  the  master  packer  thereof,  or,  in  case  of  un- 
avoidable absence,  by  the  foreman  of  such  j)acker,  having  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  bales,  by    ; 
declaration  made  and  subscribed  upon  the  cocket  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  ;  or  if  such  packer 
reside  more  than  10  miles  from  the  port,  then  by  declaration  made  and  subscribed  upon  an  account  of 
such  goods,  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  place  wher?  such  packer  shall    ' 
reside  :  and  if  such  bales  be  not  cleared  as  being  press-packed,  then  the  searcher,  having  opened  any  guch 
bale,  snail  not  be  required  to  repack  the  same  at  his  charge.  —  ^  93. 
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Licensed  Lightermen,  Sfc.  —  No  goods  cleared  for  drawback  or  bounty,  or  from  the  warehouse,  shall  be 
carried  waterborne,  to  be  put  on  board  any  ship  for  exportation  from  the  United  Kingdom,  by  any  per- 
son, unless  such  persons  shall  be  authorised  for  that  purj^ose  by  licence  under  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
1  sioners  of  the  customs ;   and  before  granting  such  licence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to 
require  such  security  by  bond  for  the  faithful  and  incorrupt  conduct  of  such  person  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary;  and  after  granting  such  licence  it  shall   be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  revoke 
j  the  same,  if  the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  granted  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence 
1  against  the  laws  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise  :  prorided  always,  that  all  such  licences  which  shall  be 
i  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  as  if  the  same  had  been 
I  afterwards  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  —  ^94. 

Warehouse  or  Debenture  Goods  not  exported. —  If  any  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  the  ware- 

I  house  to  be  exported  from  the  same,  or  any  goods  which  have  been  cleared  to  be  exported  for  any  draw- 

1  back  or  bounty,  shall  not  be  duly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  shall  be  relandcd  in  any  part  of 

I  tile  United  Kingdom  (such  goods  not  having  been  duly  relanded  or  discharged  as  short-shipped  under 

I  the  care  of  the  proper  olticers),  or  shall  be  landed  in  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  or  shall  be  carried  to 

any  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man  (not  having  been  duly  entered,  cleared, 

and  shipped  to  be  exported  directly  to  such  island),  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  shio 

from  or  by  which  the  same  had  been  so  relanded,  landed,  or  carried,  and  any  other  ship,  vessel,  boat,  or 

craft  which  may  have  been  used  in  so  relanding,  landing,  or  carrying  such  goods;  and  any  person  by 

whom  or  by  whose  orders  or  means  such  goods  shall  have  been  so  taken  or  cleared,  or  so  relanded. 

,  landed,  or  carried,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  treble  the  value  of  such  goods.  —  ^95. 

Drawback  of  Duties  on  Wine  allowed  for  Officers  in  the  Navy.  —  Drawback  of  the  whole  of  the  duties 
;  of  customs  shall  be  allowed  for  wine  intendea  for  the  consumption  of  officers  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  on 
board  such  of  his  Majesty's  ships  in  actual  service  as  they  shall  serve  in,  not  exceeding  the  quantities  of 
wine,  in  any  1  year,  for  the  use  of  such  officers,  herein-after  respectively  mentioned;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Gallims. 
For  every  admiral  ....        1,2(10 

—         vice-admiral  -  -        1,050 

rear-admiral  -  -  -  840 


captain  of  the  first  and  second  rate       -  630 


Galloiit. 
For  ever>-  captain  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  rate      420 

—  captain  of  an  inferior  rate  -  -  210 

—  lieutenant,  and  other  commanding  officer, 

and  for  every  marine  officer        -       -  105 


provided  always,  that  such  wine  be  shipped  only  at  one  of  the  ports  herein-after  mentioned;  (that  is  to 
I  say,)  London,  Rochester,  Deal,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Yarmouth,  Falmouth,  Belfast,  Dublin, 

•  Cork,  Leith,  or  Glasgow.  —  ^  96. 

j  Persons  entering  Wine  for  Drawback  to  declare  the  Name  and  Bank  of  Officer  claiming  same.  —The 
'person  entering  such  wine,  and  claiming  the  drawback  for  the  same,  shall  st^lte  in  the  entry  and  declare 
,on  the  debenture  the  name  of  the  officer  for  whose  use  such  wine  is  intended,  and  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  serves ;  and  such  wine  shall  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  to  be  secured  in  the  king's  warehouse  until  the  same  shall  be  shipped  under  their  care  ;  and 
such  officers  having  certified  upon  the  debenture  the  receipt  of  the  wine  into  their  charge,  the  debenture 
shall  be  computed  and  passed,  and  be  delivered  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  —  ^  97. 

Officers  leaving  the  Service,  Sfc.  such  Wine  permitted  to  be  transferred  to  others.  —  If  any  such  officer 
shall  leave  the  service  or  be  removed  to  another  ship,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  of 
any  of  the  ports  before  mentioned  to  permit  the  transfer  of  any  such  wine  from  one  officer  to  another,  as 
part  of  his  proportion,  whether  on  board  the  same  ship  or  another,  or  the  transhipment  from  one  ship  to 
another  for  the  same  officer,  or  the  relanding  and  warehousing  for  future  rethipment;  and  it  shall  also 
be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  customs  at  any  port  to  receive  back  the  duties  for  any  of  such  wine,  and  de- 
liver the  same  for  home  use  :  provided  always,  that  if  any  of  such  wine  be  not  laden  on  board  the  ship 
for  which  the  same  was  intended,  or  be  unladen  from  such  ship  without  permission  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  —  ^  98. 

Pursers  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  of  War  may  ship  Tobacco  for  Use  of  Crete  free  of  Duty,  on  giving  Bond. 
—  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  purser  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  in  actual  s^ervice  to  enter  and  ship 
at  the  ports  of  Rochester,  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  in  the  proportions  herein-after  mentioned,  any 
tobacco  there  warehoused  in  his  name  or  transferred  into' his  name,  for  the  use  of  the  ship  in  which  he 
shall  serve;  provided  such  purser  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  such  port  a  certificate 
from  the  captain  of  such  ship,  stating  the  name  of  the  purser  and  the  number  of  men  belonging  to  the 
ship,  and  shall  also  give  bond,  with  one  sufficient  surety,  in  treble  the  duties  payable  on  the  tobacco,  that 
no  part  thereof  shall  be  relanded  in  the  United  Kingdom  with(jut  leave  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or 
be  landed  in  either  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man.  —  §  99. 

Purser  removed  from  one  Ship  to  another  may  tranship  Tobacco  ivith  Permission  of  Collector.  —  If  any 
purser  shall  be  removed  from  one  ship  to  another,  it  shall  be  lawful  tor  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  port  where  such  ship  shall  be  to  permit  the  transhipment  of  the  remains  of  any  such  tobacco  for  the 
use  of  such  other  ship,  upon  due  entry  of  such  tobacco  by  such  purser,  setting  forth  the  time  when  and 
the  port  at  which  such  tobacco  was  first  shipped;  and  if  any  su(;h  ship  shall  be  paid  off",  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  port  where  such  ship  shall  be  paid  off  to  permit  the  remains  of  any 
such  tobacco  to  be  landed,  and  to  be  entered  by  the  purser  of  such  ship,  either  tor  payment  of  duties,  or 
to  be  warehoused  for  the  term  of  6  months,  for  the  supply  of  some  other  such  ship,  in  like  manner  as  any 
tobacco  may  be  warehoused  and  supplied  at  either  of  the  ports  before  mentioned,  or  for  payment  of  all  du- 
ties within  such  6  months  :  provided  always,  that  all  tobacco  warehoused  for  the  purpose  of  so  supplying 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  made  for  the  warehousing  of  tobacco 
generally,  as  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  are  nut  expressly  altered  by  any  of  the  provisions  herein 
particularly  made.  —  §  100. 

Quantity  of  Tobacco  not  to  exceed,  8^c.  —  No  greater  quantity  of  such  tobacco  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
ship  of  war  than  2  lbs.  by  the  lunar  month  for  each  of  the  crew  of  such  ship,  nor  shall  any  greater  quantity 
be  shipped  at  any  one  time  than  sufficient  to  serve  the  crew  of  such  ship  tor  6  months,  after  such  rate  of 
allowance;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  or  from  which  any  such  tobacco  shall  be  su))- 
plied  to  any  such  ship,  or  landed  from  any  such  ship,  or  transferred  from  one  such  ship  to  another,  shall 
transmit  a  particular  account  thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  his  iMajesty's  customs,  in  order  that  a  genera} 
account  may  be  kept  of  all  the  quantities  supplied  to  and  consumed  on  board  each  of  such  ships  under  the 
allowances  before  granted.  —  ^  101. 

Ti7nes  and  Places  for  shipping  Goods.  —  No  goods  shall  be  put  off  from  any  wharf,  quay,  or  other  place, 
or  shall  be  waterborne  in  order  to  be  exported,  but  pnly  on  days  not  being  Sundays  or  holida}s,  and  in 
the  day-time;  (that  is  to  say,)  from  the  first  day  of  September  until  the  last  day  of  March,  betwixt  sun- 
irising  and  sun-setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  until  the  first  day  of  September,  between  the  hours 
of?  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  •!  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  shall  any  such  goods  be  then  put 
off  or  waterborne  tor  exportation  unless  in  the  presence  or  witl>  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 

•  customs,  nor  except  from  a  legal  quay  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  or  at  some  wharf,  quay,  or  place 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  the  shipping  of  such  goods  by  sufferance. 
—  U02. 

Penalty  for  exporting  prohibited  Goods.  —  If  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  for  beii.g  shipped  for  ex. 
portation  shall  be  shipped  and  exported  without  discovery  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  the  person  or 
persons  who  shall  have  caused  such  goods  to  be  exi>oitcd  shall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  such  goods,  ~ 
\  103. 
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Prohibitions  Outwards. 

Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  absolute  or  modified.— The  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or  de. 
scribed  in  the  Table  following  (denominated  "  A  lable  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  Outwards")  shall 
be  either  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shall  be  exported  only  under 
tJ^.e  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  Table,  according  as  the  several  sorts  of  such  goods  are  respectively  set 
forth  therein  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

A  Table  of  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  Outwards. 


Clocks  and  watches ;  viz.  any  outwaid  or  inward  box,  case,  or 
dial  plate,  of  any  metal,  without  the  movement  in  or 
with  every  such  box,  case,  or  dial  jilate,  made  up  fit  for 
use,  with  the  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  engraven 
thereon. 

L*ce;  vi/.  any  metal  inferior  to  silver  which  shall  he  spun, 
mixed,  wrought,  or  set  uiion  silk,  or  which  shall  be  gilt, 
or  drawn  into  wire,  or  natte<l  into  j)late,  and  spun  or 
woven,  or  wrought  into  or  upon,  or  mixed  with  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroider\ ,  tambour  work,  or  buttons,  made 
in  the  gold  or  silver  lace  manufactory,  or  set  upon  silk,  I 
or  made  into  bullion  ■spangles,  or  pearl  or  any  other  ma- 
terials made  in  the  gold  or  silver  lace  manufactory,  or 
which  shall  imitate  or  be  meant  to  imitate  such  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroidery,  tambour  work,  or  buttons; 
nor  shall  any  person  export  any  copper,  brass,  or  other 
metal  which  shall  be  silvered  or  drawn  into  wire,  or 
flatted  into  plate,  or  made  into  bullion  spangles,  or  pearl 
or  any  other  materials  used  in  the  gold  or  silver  lace  ma- 
nufactory, or  in  imitation  of  such  lace,  fringe,  cord,  em- 
broidery, tambour  work,  or  buttons,  or  of  any  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  the  same,  and  which  shall 
hold  more  or  bear  a  greater  proportion  than  3  penny- 
weights of  line  silver  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  such 
copper,  brass,  or  other  metals, 
any  metal  inferior  to  silver,  whether  gilt,  silvered,  stained, 
or  coloured,  or  otherwise,  which  shall  be  worked  up  or 
mixed  with  gold  or  silver  in  any  manufacture  of  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroidery,  tambour  work,  or  buttons. 

Tools  and  utensils ;  viz.  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press,  jiaper, 
uensil,  or  instrument  used  in  or  proper  for  the  prepar- 
ing, working,  pressing,  or  finishing  of  the  woollen,  cot- 
ton, linen,  or  silk  manufactures  of  thi>  kingdom,  or  any 
other  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  is  used, 
or  any  part  of  such  machines,  engines,  tools,  presses, 
paper,  utensils,  or  instruments,  or  any  model  or  plan 
thereof,  or  any  part  thereof;  except  wool  cards  or  stock 
cards  not  worth  above  1*.  per  pair,  and  spinners'  cards 
not  worth  above  1*.  6(/.  per  pair,  used  in  the  woollen 
manufaciures.  I 

blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or  utensils  commonly  used  in    I 


or  proper  for  the  i)reparing,  working  tip,  or  finishing  ( 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufacture 
cr  any  part  of  such  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or  uten 
sils. 

rollers,  either  plain,  grooved,  or  of  any  other  form  ordeno- 
mination,  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  for  the 
rolling  of  iron  or  any  sort  of  metals,  and  frames,  beds, 
pillars,  screws,  pinions,  and  each  and  every  implement, 
tool    or  utensil  thereunto    belonging;    rollers,  slitttrs, 
frames,  beds,  pillars,  and    screws    for    slitting  mills; 
presses  of  all  sorts,  in  iron  and  steel,  or  other  metals, 
which  are  used  with  a  screw  exceeding  li  mch  in  dia-  _ 
meter,  or  any  parts  of  these  several  articles,  or  any  model  m 
of  the  before-mentioned  utensils,  or  any  part  thereof;  all  n 
sorts  of  utensils,  engines,:or  machines  used  in  the  casting  B 
or  boring  of  cannon  or  any  sort  of  artillery,  or  any  parts  ~ 
thereof ;  or  any  models  of  tools,  utensils,  engines,  or  ma- 
chine>  used  in  such  casting  or  bormg,  or  any  parts  thereof; 
hand  stamps,  dog-head  stamps,  pulley  stamps,  hammers, 
and  anvils  for  stamps  ;  presses  of  all  sorts  called  cutting-  i.  , 
out  presses  ;  beds  or  punches  to  be  used  therewith,  either  U  ' 
in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted  together  ;  scouring  or  shading  i ! 
engines ;  presses  for  horn  buttons ;   dies  for  horn  but-  Jl  I 
tons;  rolled  metal,  with  silver  thereon;   parts  of  but-  .f 
tons  not  fitted  up  into  buttons,  or  in  an  unfinished  state;  iii . 
engines  for  chasnig,  stocks  for  casting  buckles,  buttons,  j    ' 
and  rings ;   die-sinking  tools  of  all  sorts ;   engines  for     " 
making  button -shanks;  laps  of  all  sorts;  tools  tor  pinch- I  H 
ing  of  glass  ;  engines  for  covering  of  whips ;  bars  of  metal  i 
covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and"  burnishing  stones,  com-  \  j 
monly  called  blood-stones,  either  in  the  rough  st.ite  Of  I '  , 
finished  for  use  ;  wire  moulds  for  making  paper  ;  wheeli  I  ' 
of  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  for  cutting,  roughing,  smooth-  j  ki 
ing,  polishing,  or  engraving  glass ;   purcellas,  pincers, ) ,  U 
she-rs,  and  pipes  used  in  blowing  glass  ;  potters'  wheels  I; 
and  lathes,  for  plain,  round,  and  engine  turning;  tools  I ', 
used  by  saddlers,  harness-makers,  and  br'dle-makers,  1 1 " 
viz.  candle  strainers,  side  strainers,  point  strainers,  creas- 1   tt 
ing  irons,  screw  creasers,  wheel  irons,  seat  irons,  prick- 1  j 
ing  irons,  bolstering  irons,  clams,  and  head  knives.  ;   , 

frames  for  making  wearing  apparel.  i    . 

Ill' 


A  List  of  Goods  iv/iich  may  be  prohibited  to  be  exported  by  Proclamation  or  Order  in  Council. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder.  I  verted  into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of| 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl.  I  military  or  naval  stores.  t 

Military  stores  and  naval  stores,  and  any  articles  (except  cop-   j   Provisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  as  food  bj|  iti 
per)  which  his  Majesty  shall. judge  capable  of  being  con-    I  man.  i   ^ 

And  if  any  goods  sliall  be  exported,  or  be  waterborne  to  be  exported,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  contraryl  i  m 
to  any  of  tl;e  prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  table  in  respect  of  such  goods,  the  same  shall|(  J 
be  forfeited.  —  ^  104.  I  Jl 

The  sections  from  105.  to  118.,  both  inclusive,  relate  to  the  Coasting  Trade,  and  are  given  under  that|i|ii 
head.  i  ft 


Construction  in  General.  | 

Terms  used  in  Acts.  —  Whenever  the  several  terms  or  expressions  following  shall  occur  in  this  act,  or 
in  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  or  to  trade  and  navigation,  the  same  shall  be  construed  respect- 
ively in  the  manner  herein-after  directed  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  term  "  ship"  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
ship  or  vessel  generally,  unless  such  term  shall  be  used  to  distinguish  a  ship  from  sloops,  brigantinesJi 
and  other  classes  of  vessels  ;  and  the  term  "  master"  of  any  ship  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  person' 
having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship;  the  term  "  owners"  and  the  term  "  owner" 
of  any  ship  shall  be  construed  alike  to  mean  1  owner,  if  there  be  only  1,  and  any  or  all  the  owners  if 
there  be  more  than  1  ;  the  term  "  mate  "  of  any  ship  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  per.son  next  in  com- 
mand of  such  ship  to  the  master  thereof;  the  term  "  seaman  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  alike  seamanJ 
mariner,  sailor,  or  landsman,  being  one  of  the  crew  of  any  ship;  the  term"  British  possession"  shall  bel 
construed  to  mean  colony,  plantation,  island,  territory,  or  settlement  belonging  to  his  Majesty ;  thel 
term  "his  Majesty"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors;  the  term 
'•East  India  Company  "shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading! 
to  the  East  Indies;  the  term  "  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter"  shall  be  construed  to, 
moan  all  places  and  seas  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  the  term  '•  col- 
lector and  comptroller  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  the 
ix»rt  intended  in  the  sentence  ;  whenever  mention  is  made  of  any  public  olticer,  the  officer  mentioned 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  officer  for  the  time  being ;  the  term  "  warehouse  "  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  place,  whether  house,  shed,  yard,  timber  pond,  or  other  place  in  which  goods  entered  to  be 
warehoused  upon  importation  may  be  lodged,  kept,  and  secured  without  payment  of  duty,  or  althoughl  jj 
prohibited  to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  term  "  king's  warehouse  "shall  be  construed  to  mean|  'j"' 
any  place  provided  l)y  the  Crown  for  lodging  goods  therein  for  security  of  the  customs.  —  §  119.  '  .J 

Mal/a  in  Europe.  —  The  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  Europe.  — 
^  120. 

General  Regulations. 

Weights,  Measures,  Currency,  and  Management.  —  All  duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  of  customs 
shall  be  paid  and  received  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  British  currency, 
and  according  to  Imperial  weights  and  measures ;  and  in  all  cases  where  such  duties,  bounties,  and 
drawbacks  are  imposed  and  allowed  according  to  any  specific  quantity,  or  any  specific  value,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value ;  and  all  such  duties, 
bounties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs. — ^  121. 

Collector  to  take  Bonds  in  respect  of  Goods  relating  to  the  Customs.  —  All  bonds  relating  to  the  customs 
required  to  be  given  in  respect  of  goods  or  ships  shall  be  taken  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  for  the 
use  of  his  Majesty  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  thereof,  or  from  the  time,  if  any, 
limited  therein  for  the  performance  of  the  condition  thereof,  every  such  bond  upon  which  no  prosecution 
or  suit  shall  have  been  commenced  shall  be  void,  and  may  be  cancelled  anii  destroyed.  —  §  122. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  Strength  of  Foreign  Spirits.  —  The  mode  of  :  -(vm  f'ining  the  strengths  and  quan- 
tities of  foreign  spirits  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  should  at  all  times  be  exactly  similar  to  the 
mode  in  practice  for  ascertaining  the  strengths  and  quantities  of  spirits  made  within  the  United  Kingdom ; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  same  histrumeiits,  and  the  same  Tables  and  scales  of  graduation,  and  the 
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lame  rules  and  methods,  as  the  officers  of  tlie  excise  shall  by  any  law  in  force  for  tlie  time  being  he 
directed  to  use,  adopt,  and  employ  in  trying  and  ascertaining  the  strengths  and  quantities  of  spirits  n.ade 
withm  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purjiose  of  computnig  and  collecting  the  duties  of  excise  payable 
thereon,  shall  be  used,  adopted,  and  employed  by  the  otticers  of  the  customs  in  trying  and  ascertaining 
the  strengths  and  quantities  of  spirits  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
and  collecting  the  duties  of  customs  payable  thereon.  —  ^  VIS. 

Officers  oj  Cvstotns  to  take  Sample  of  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  take 
such  samples  of  any  goods  as  shall  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  any  duties  payable  on  the 
same  ;  and  all  such  samples  shall  be  disposed  of  and  accounted  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  customs  shall  direct.  —  §  lii4 

Time  of  an  Importation  and  of  an  Exportation  defined —  If,  upon  the  first  levying  or  repealing  of  any 
duty,  or  upon  the  first  granting  or  repealing  of  any  drawback  or  bounty,  or  upon  the  first  permitting  or 
prohibiting  of  any  importation  or  exportation,  whether  inwards,  (outwards,  or  coastwise,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  determine  the  precise  time  at  which  an 
importation  or  exportation  of  any  M'xnU  matie  and  completed  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  effect,  such 
tune,  in  resi  ect  of  imijortation,  shall  be  iieemed  to  be  the  time  at  which  the  ship  importing  such  goods 
had  actually  come  within  the  Hmits  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  shall  in  due  course  be  re]  oited,  and 
such  goods  be  discharged ;  and  such  time,  in  respect  of  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time  at 
which  the  goods  had  been  shipped  on  board  the  ship  in  which  they  had  been  exported ;  and  if  such 
question  shall  arise  upon  the  arrival  or  departure  of  any  ship,  in  respect  of  any  charge  or  allowance  ujon 
such  ship,  exclusive  of  any  cargo,  the  time  of  such  arrival  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  time  at  which  the 
report  of  such  ship  shall  have  been  or  ought  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  time  of  such  departure  shall  be 
deemed  to  1  e  the  time  of  the  last  clearance  of  such  ship  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  for  the  voyage 
ujion  which  she  had  dejiarted. —  §  125. 

Return  of  Duty  overpaid. —  Although  any  duty  of  customs  shall  have  been  overpaid,  or  althoufjh,  after 
any  duty  of  customs  shall  have  been  charged  and  paid,  it  shall  appear  or  be  judicially  established  that  the 
same  haii  been  charged  under  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  law,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  return  any 
such  ovei  charge  after  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  such  payment.  —  ^  K'6. 

Tonnage  or  Burden  of  Ships  declared.  —  Ihe  tonnage  or  burden  of  every  British  ship  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  the  tonnage  set  forth  in  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship,  and  the 
tonnage  or  burden  of  every  other  ship  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this>  act,  be  ascertained  in  the  san.e  man- 
ner  as  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  is  ascertained.  —  ^  VH. 

(Wicers  7nay  refuse  Master  of  British  Ship,  unless  indorsed  on  Register.  — \t  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
officers  of  customs  at  any  port  under  British  dominion  where  there  shall  be  a  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  customs  to  refuse  to  admit  any  person  to  do  any  act  at  such  port  as  master  of  any  British  ship,  unless 
his  name  shall  be  inserted  in  or  have  been  indorsed  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship  as  being 
the  master  thereof,  or  until  his  name  shall  have  been  so  indorsed  by  such  collector  and  comjjfroller.  — ^  12«. 

Falsifying  Documents.  —  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  falsify,  or  wilfully  use  when  counterfeited  or 
falsified,  any  entry,  warrant,  cocket,  or  transire,  or  other  document  for  the  unlading,  lading,  entering, 
reporting,  or  clearing  of  any  sh.p  or  vessel,  or  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of  any  goods,  stores,  baggage,  or 
article  whatever,  or  shall  by  any  false  statement  procure  any  writing  or  document  to  be  m;  de  for  any  of 
such  purposes,  every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  oHence  forft  it  the  sum  of  2(0/. :  provided 
always,  that  this  penalty  shall  not  attach  to  any  particular  ofience  for  which  any  other  penalty  shall  be 
expressly  imposeu  by  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being.  —  §  Vz9. 

Authority  of  an  Agent  may  be  required.  —  Whenever  any  person  shall  make  any  application  to  any 
officer  of  the  customs  to  transact  any  business  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
otticer  to  require  of  the  person  so  applying  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  application  shall  be  made,  and  in  default  of  the  production  of  such  authority,  to  refuse  to  transact 
such  business.  —  §  130. 

Persons  falsifying  Declaration  liable  to  Penalty.  —  If  any  declaration  required  to  be  made  by  this  act 
or  by  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  except  declarations  to  the  value  of  goods)  be  untrue  in  any 
particular,  or  if  any  person  required  by  this  act  or  by  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  to  answer 
[juestions  put  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  toui  hing  certain  matters,  shall  not  truly  answer  such 
[juestions,  the  person  making  such  declaration  or  answering  such  questions  shall,  over  and  above  any 
3ther  penalty  to  which  he  may  become  subject,  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/. —  ^  131. 

Seizures.  —  All  goods,  and  all  ships,  vessels,  and  boats,  which  by  this  act  or  any  act  at  any  time  in  force 
relating  to  the  customs  shall  be  declared  to  be  forfeited,  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms ;  and  such  forfeiture  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  guns,  tackle,  ajiparel, 
ind  furniture  of  the  same ;  and  such  forfeiture  of  any  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  proper  package 
n  which  the  same  are  contained.  —  \  la2. 

Restoration  qf  seized  Goods,  Ships,  J^c.  —  In  case  any  goods,  ships,  vessels,  or  boats  shall  be  seized  as 
brfeited,  or  detained  as  under-valued,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  customs,  it  shall 
5e  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  oruer  the  same  to  be  restored  in  such  manner 
md  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  direct ;  and  if  the  proprietor  of  the  same  shall 
iccept  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  said  commissioners,  he  shall  not  have  or  maintain  any 
iction  for  recompence  or  damage  on  account  of  such  seizure  or  detention  ;  and  the  person  making  such 
seizure  shall  not  proceed  in  any  manner  for  condemnation.  —  §  133. 

Rejuission  of  Forfeitures,  8jc. —  If  any  ship  shall  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any 
;oous  laden  therein,  or  unladen  therefrom,  or  if  the  master  of  any  ship  shall  have  become  liable  to  any 
)enalty  on  account  of  any  goods  laden  in  such  ship  or  unladen  therefrom,  and  such  goods  shall  be  small  in 
(uantity  or  of  trifling  value,  and  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Vlajesty's  customs  that  such  goods  had  been  laden  or  unladen  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  owners  of 
uch  ship,  or  without  the  privity  of  the  master  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
ominissioners  to  remit  such  forfeiture,  and  also  to  remit  or  mitigate  such  penalty,  as  they  shall  see  reason 
0  acquit  such  master  of  all  blame  in  respect  of  such  oflience,  or  more  or  less  to  attribute  the  commission 
f  such  offence  to  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part  as  master  of  such  ship ;  and  every  forfeiture  and  every 
enalty,  or  part  thereof,  so  remitted,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  no  suit  or  action  shall  be  brought  or 
iiainiained  by  any  person  whatever  on  account  thereof. — \  134. 

Ships  not  bringing  to  at  Stations,  Masters  to  forfeit.  —  If  any  ship  coming  up  or  departing  out  of  any 
ort  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  not  bring  to  at  the  proper  stations  in  such  port 
ppointed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  the  boarding  or  landing  of  officers  of  the 
ustoms,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  for  every  such  oflience  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  §  135. 

Officers  may  be  stationed  in  Ships  in  the  Limits  of  any  Port.  —  It  shall  be  lau  ful  for  the  commissioners 
jfhis  Majesty's  customs,  and  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  port  under  their  directions,  to 
tation  officers  on  board  any  ship  while  within  the  limits  of  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
sle  of  Man  ;  and  the  master  of  every  ship  on  board  of  which  any  officer  is  so  stationed  shall  provide  every 
uch  officer  sufficient  room  under  the  deck,  in  some  part  of  the  forecastle  or  steerage,  for  his  bed  or 

ammock,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  10(J/.  —  §  1  j6. 

Power  to  charge  Rent  in  King's  Warehouse.  —  Whenever  any  goods  shall  be  taken  to  and  secured  in 

ny  of  the  king's  warehouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  security  of  the  duties 
fiereon,  or  to  prevent  the  same  from  coming  into  home  use,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
:oners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  charge  and  demand  and  receive  warehouse  rent  for  such  goods  for  all 
uch  time  as  the  same  shall  remain  in  such  warehouse,  at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  payable  for  the  like 
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goods  when  warchoiisetl  In  any  warehouse  in  which  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  without  payment  of 
duty:  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  by  warrant  or  order  under  their  hands  respectively,  from  time  to 
time  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent  which  shall  be  payable  for  any  goods  secured  in  any  of  the  king's  ware- 
houses  as  aforesaid.  —  §  137. 

Power  to  sell  Goods  not  cleared  from  King's  Warehouse.  —  In  case  such  goods  shall  not  be  duly  cleared 
from  the  king's  warehouse  within  3  calendar  months,  (or  sooner,  if  they  be  of  a  perishable  nature,)  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  cause  such  goods  to  be  publicly  sold  by 
auction,  for  home  use  or  for  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  duties,  if  sold  for  home  use,  and  of  the  warehouse  rent  and  all  other  charges  ; 
and  tlie  overplus  (if  any)  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  authorised  to  receive  the  same  :  provided  always,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  cause  any  of  such  goods  to  be  destroyed  as  cannot  be  sold 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  such  duties  and  charges,  if  sold  for  home  use,  or  sufficient'to  pay  such  charges, 
if  sold  for  exportation  :  provided  also,  that  if  such  goods  shall  have  been  landed  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  the  freight  of  the  same  shall  not  have  been  paid,  the  produce  of  such  sale  shall  be  first  applied 
to  the  payment  of  such  freight.  —  \  138. 

Power  for  his  Mnjcsty  to  appoint  Ports  and  legal  Quaffs.  — It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  his 
commission  out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  any  port,  haven,  or  creek  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  to  set  out  the  limits  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  proper  places 
within  the  same  to  be  legal  quays  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods,  and  to  declare  that  any  place 
■which  had  been  set  out  as  a  legal  quay  by  such  authority  shall  be  no  longer  a  legal  quay,  and  to  appoint 
any  new  place  within  any  port  to  be  a  legal  quay  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods  :  provided  always, 
that  all  ports,  havens,  and  creeks,  and  the  respective  limits  thereof,  and  all  legal  quays,  appointed  and  set 
out  and  existing  as  such  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  under  any  law  till  then  in  force,  shall  continue 
to  be  such  ports,  havens,  creeks,  limits,  and  legal  quays  respectively  as  if  the  same  had  been  appointed 
and  set  out  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  —  \  139. 

Averment  of  Offence.  —  In  any  information  or  other  proceeding  for  any  offence  against  anv  act  made 
or  to  be  made  relating  to  the  customs,  the  averment  that  such  offence  was  committed  within  the  limits 
of  any  port  shall  be  sufficient,  without  proof  of  such  limits,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved. \  140. 

Commissioners  may  appoint  Sufferance  Wharfs.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs  from  time  to  time,  by  any  order  under  their  liands,  to  appoint  places  to  be  sufferance 
wharfs,  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods  by  sufferance,  to  be  duly  issued  by  them,  or  by  the  proper 
officers  under  their  directions,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  cases  as  they  shall  see  fit.  —  §  141. 

No  Ships  engaged  in  the  Carriage  of  Letters  to  import  or  export  Goods.  — No  ship  or  boat  appointed 
and  employed  ordinarily  for  the  carriage  of  letters  shall  import  or  export  any  goods  without  permission 
of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  100/.,  to  be  paid  by 
the  master  of  such  ship  or  boat.  —  §  142. 

No  Person  deemed  an  Apprentice  until  Indenture  enrolled  with  Collector.  —  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  apprentice  for  the  purposes  of  an  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  in- 
tituled "  An  Act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  25  )  for  regulating  the  Number  of  Apprentices  to  be  taken  on  board  British 
Merchant  Vessels,  and  for  preventing  Desertion  of  Seamen,"  unless  the  indenture  of  such  apprentice 
snail  have  been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  which  any  such  apprentice  *" 
shall  first  go  to  sea  after  the  date  of  such  indenture,  or  in  default  of  such  enrolment,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  enrolled  at  some  port  from  which  the  ship  in  which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea 
shall  be  cleared  —  §  143. 

Licensed  /Igents.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  an  agent  for  transacting  any  business  tilt 
at  the  Custom-house  in  the  port  of  London  which  shall  relate  to  the  entry  or  clearance  of  any  ship,  or  of  - 
any  goods,  or  of  any  baggage,  unless  authorised  so  to  do  by  hcence  of  the' commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  | 
customs,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  require  bond  to  he  given  by  every  person  to  whom  such  licence 
shall  be  granted,  with  1  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  for  the  faithful  and  incorrupt  conduct  of 
such  person  and  of  his  clerks  acting  for  him:  provided  always,  that  such  bond  shall  not  be  required  of  any 
person  who  shall  be  one  of  the  sworn  brokers  of  the  city  of  London ;  and  if  any  person  shall  act  as  such  ; 
agent,  not  being  so  licensed,  or  if  any  i)erson  shall  be  in  partnership  in  such  agency  with  any  person  not  : 
so  licensed,  such  person  shall,  in  either  case,  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^  144.  ^ 

Treasury  may  revoke  Licence.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury,    ' 
by  any  order  under  their  hands,  to  revoke  any  such  licence ;  and  after  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  have 
been  delivered  to  such  person  or  to  his  clerk,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode  or  business,  such  licence 
shall  be  void.  —  \  145. 

Not  to  extend  to  Clerks  or  Servants  of  Individuals,  nor  to  Clerks  in  Long  Room.  — Nothing  herein  con- 
tained  shall  extend  to  prevent  the  clerk  or  servant  of  any  person,  or  of  any  persons  in  co-partnershij), 
from  transacting  any  business  at  the  Custom-house  on  account  of  such  person  or  persons,  without  such 
licence;  provided  such  clerk  or  servant  shall  not  transact  any  such  business  as  clerk,  servant,  or  agent 
to  any  other  person.  —  §  116. 

Agent  may  appoint  Clerks  to  act  for  him  only.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  agent  or  agents  In  co. 
partnership  to  appoint  any  person  without  licence  to  be  his  or  their  clerk  in  transacting  such  agency: 
provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  be  such  clerk  to  more  than  1  agent  or  co-partnership 
of  agents,  nor  until  his  name  and  residence,  and  the  date  of  his  appointment,  shall  have  been  indorsed  on 
the  licence  of  every  such  agent,  and  signed  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  the  signature  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  unless  such  person  shall  have  been  appointed  with  consent  of  the  com-  ^ 
missioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  before  the  commencement  of  this  act.  —  ^  147. 

Treasury  may  extend  Regulations  to  other  Ports.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  of  Iiis 
Majesty's  treasury,  by  their  warrant,  to  be  published  in  the  Londo7i  or  Dublin  Gazette,  to  extend  the 
regulations  herein-before  made  relating  to  agents  in  the  port  of  London  to  agents  at  any  other  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  at  any  port  in  Ireland.  —  \  148. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  the  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  a  country. 

We  have  explained  in  another  article  (Balance  of  Trahe),  the  mode  in  which  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  is  officially  determined  by  the  Custom-house,  and  have; 
shown  the  fallacy  of  the  common  notions  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  exports  exceeding' 
the  imports.      The  scale  of  prices  according   to  which  the  official  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  is  determined  having  been  fixed  so  far  back  as  1G98,  the  account  is  of  no 
use  as  showing  their  true  value ;  but  it  is  of  material  importance  as  showing  the  fluctu-. 
ations  in  their   quantity.      We  were   anxious,   had   the  means  existed,   to   have  g.'veni  ^' . 
accounts  of  the  various  articles  imported  and  exported  at  diffi^rent  periods  during  the  last     «m 
century,  that  the  comparative  increase  or  diminution  of  the  trade  in  each  might  have     >i^ 
been  exhibited  in  one  general  view.     Unluckily,  however,  no  means  exist  for  completingi     f 
such  an  account.      The  Tables  pul  lished  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  Mr.  Macpherson,     * 
and  others,  specify  only  the  aggregate  value  of  tlie  innports  from  and  exports  to  particular     ^ 
countries,  without  specifying    tlie    articles  or  their  value  of    which  sucli  imports  and     ^ 
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exports  consisted.  And  on  applying  at  the  Custom-house,  we  found  that  the  fire  in 
1814  had  destroyed  the  records;  so  that  there  were  no  means  of  compiling  any  complete 
account  of  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  or  exported  previously  to  that  period.  We, 
therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves,  except  as  respects  the  period  since  1815, 
to  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  the  trade  with  each  country  for  such  periods  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  show  its  real  progress.  Those  selected  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  first  of  the  following  Tables,  are  periods  of  peace ;  for,  during  war,  the  commerce 
with  particular  countries  is  liable  to  be  extended  or  depressed  so  far  beyond  its  natural 
limits,  as  to  afford  no  means  of  judging  of  its  ordinary  amount.  The  averages  given  in 
the  Table  (with  the  exception  of  1802),  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  neutralise  the  in- 
fluence of  such  extraordinary  circumstances  (whether  arising  from  bad  harvests,  the 
repeal  or  imposition  of  duties,  or  any  other  cause,)  as  might  materially  affect  an  average 
for  2  or  3  years  only;  and  as  they  extend  from  1G98  to  1822,  they  afford  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain.  This  Table  was 
compiled  from  official  documents  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Cesar  Moreau,  and  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  The  Tables  which  follow,  and  which  show  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
trade  of  the  empire  at  the  present  time,  are  all  official,  or  compiled  from  official  sources. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  and  previously,  woollen  goods  formed  the  principal 
article  of  native  produce  exported  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  next  to  it  were  hardware 
and  cutlery,  leather  manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper  and  brass  manufactures, 
coal,  earthenware,  provisions,  slops,  &c.  Corn  formed  a  considerable  article  in  the  list 
of  exports  down  to  1770;  since  which  period  the  balance  of  the  corn  trade  has  been, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  very  decidedly  du  the  side  of  importation.  Cotton  did  not  begin 
to  be  of  any  importance  as  an  article  of  export  till  after  1770  ;  but  since  then  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  so  astonishingly  great,  that  the 
exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures!  —  (See  mite,  p.  445.)  The  export  of 
woollen  goods  has  been  comparatively  stationary. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  during  the  last  half  century  have  consisted  of  sugar, 
tea,  corn,  timber  and  naval  stores,  cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  drugs  for  dyeing, 
wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk,  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bullion,  &c.  Of 
the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  imported  into  England,  considerable  quantities 
have  always  been  re-exported. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain. 

I.  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  Parts  of  the 
World,  at  an  Annual  Medium  of  the  undermentioned  Periods ;  specifying  the  separate  Amount  of  the 
Trade  with  each  Country  for  such  Periods. 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Parts,  of  all  Sorts 
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181,186 

280,653 

595,544 

1,057,603 

65S,08(t 

152,209 

171,091 

117,247 

818,269 

1,002,881 

-rmany 

681,169 

6S7,S05 

5.52,291 

1,192,0.-0 

684,741 

757,621 

1,. 34  5,2 12 

1,566,511 

8,0(.5,257 

8,772,871 

.nherlands     - 

624,410 

407,240 

717,057 

1,000,768 

961,269 

2,014,228 

2,442,947 

2,317,986 

4,392,61? 

4,537,316 

urope.  South. 

■ance    . 

86,025 

60,062 

452,734 

424,431 

737,360 

166,115 

437,4,83 

921,492 

2,.390,103 

1,514,079 

I'rtugal 

202,909 

288,549 

645,186 

961,711 

492,193 

343,445 

1,121,529 

675,.548 

1,284,344 

1,955,1.54 

Uin        -       . 

566,527 

457,869 

724,287 

8.-0,957 

877,436 

580,422 

1,198„337 

709,179 

1,421,294 

615,923 

tike     ' 

358,537 

578,445 

853,862 

723,501 

891,835 

143,249 

2.38,476 

759,243 

1,9.50,410 

3,699,715 

Tierica.North. 
'.ited  States    - 

276,906 

168,071 

184,545 

182,424 

306,678 

218,002 

133,674 

121,877 

163,134 

764,116 

296.402 

891,169 

986,409 

1,923,.504 

3,267,488 

387,546 

1,238,161 

2,839.484 

5,529,490 

6,393,956 

itish  colonics 

18,617 

48,760 

221,413 

567,935 

716,.572 

18,491 

72,984 

864,489 

1,550,896 

1,715,220 

'lerica, South. 

Ui.-.h       West 

nd.es        -     - 

714,761 

1,588,183 

3,860,674 

8,531,175 

7,926,215 

331,839 

064,067 

1,862,522 

.3,925,613 

5,030,367 

reign       ditto 

from      1808, 

irazils      and 

•pan.colonies 

- 

1,896 

183,8.53 

l,6.-..'?,956 

9,1.32,674 

. 

26,478 

.39,131 

284,831 

4,555,792 

i 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


II.  Official  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture ;  and  Official 
Value  of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  Official  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  same,  for  the  following  Years.  —  iParl.  Paper,  No.  243.  Sess.  1830,  and  Finance  Accounts.) 


Years  ending  the  5th 
of  January. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
from  Great  Britain. 

Forei(^  and  Colonial 

Merchandise  from 

Great  Britain. 

Into  Great  Britain. 

Official  Value. 

Declared  Value. 

qgicial  Value. 

Official  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1799 

18,556,891 

31,252,836 

8,760,196 

25,122,203 

1800 

22,284,941 

35,905,850 

7,271,696 

24,066,700 

1801 

22,8:51,936 

36,929,007 

11,549,681 

28,237,781 

1802 

24,501,608 

39,730,659 

10,3,36,966 

30,4,35,268 

1803 

25,195,893 

45,102,230 

12,677,431 

28,308,373 

1804 

20,042,596 

36,127,787 

8,032,643 

25,104,541 

1805 

22,132,367 

37,135,746 

8,938,741 

26,454,281 

1806 

22,907,371 

37,234,396 

7,643,120 

27,334,020 

1807 

25,266,546 

39,746,581 

7,717,555 

25,554,478 

1808 

22,963,772 

36,394,443 

7,624,312 

25,326,845 

1809 

24,179,854 

36,306,385 

5,776,775 

25,660,953 

1810 

32,916,858 

46,049,777 

12,750,358 

30,170,292 

1811 

33,299,408 

47,000,926 

9,357,435 

37,613,294 

1812 

21,723,532 

30,850,618 

6,117,720 

25,240,904 

1813 
1814 
1815 

28,447,912 

39,334,526 

9,533,065 

* 

24,923,922 

32,200,580 

43,447,373 

19,157,818 

32,620,771 

1816 

41,712,092 

49,653,245 

15,708,435 

31,822,053 

1817 

34,774,521 

40,328,940 

13,441,665 

26,374,921 

1818 

39,233,467 

40,349,235 

10,269,271 

29,910,502 

1819 

41,960,555 

45,180,150 

10,835,800 

35,845,340 

1820 

32,983,689 

34,252,251 

9,87P,236 

29,681,640 

1821 

37,820,293 

35,569,077 

10,525,026 

31,515,222 

1822 

40,194,681 

35,823,127 

10,602,090 

29,769,122 

182? 

43.558,488 

36,176,897 

9,211,928 

29,432,376 

1824 

43,166,039 

34,589,410 

8,588,996 

34,591,264 

1825 

48,024,952 

37,600,021 

10,188,596 

36,056,551 

1826 

46,453,022 

38,077,330 

9,155,305 

42,660,954 

1827 

40,332,854 

30,847,528 

10,066,503 

36,174,350 

1828 

51,279,102 

56,394,817 

9,806,343 

43,489,346 

1829 

52,019,728 

36,150,379 

9,928,655 

43,536,187 

1830 

55,465  723 

35,212,873 

10,606,441 

42,311,649 

1831 

60,492,637 

37,691,302 

8,535,786 

44,815,397 

1832 

60,090,123 

36,652,694 

10,729,943 

48,161,661 

1833 

64,582  037 

36,046,027 

11,036.759 

43,237,417 

*  Records  destroyed  by  fire.  —  From  the  year  ending  the 5th  of  January,  1815,  inclusive,  British  produce 
and  manufactures  have  been  included  in  the  returns  of  Irish  produce,  &c.  from  Ireland,  and  consequently 
omitted  in  the  column  headed  Exports,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  British,  under  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously returned. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  Value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  o 
Valuation;  specifying  those  imported  into  each.  —  {Finance  Accounts  for  1832.) 
•  (This  and  the  three  following  Tables  are  taken  from  the  Finance  Accounts  for  1832.) 


Species  of  Imports. 

Years  ending  the  5th  of  January.                                           1 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Great  Britain. 

£          s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

J.     d. 

Almonds  of  all  sorts 

20,909      0 

5 

34,616 

1 

1 

30,549 

14      7 

Annotto            -           ... 

5,666      8 

0 

17,945 

11 

6 

8,645 

6      6 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

286,122      9 

5 

279,838 

7 

7 

228,193 

3      7 

Barilla  and  alkali 

107,472      6 

3 

7(»,377 

7 

6 

27,984 

16    10 

Bark  for  tanning  and  dyeing 

206,008    13 

4 

195,980 

9 

11 

149,604 

14      0 

Borax          .           .           .           - 

35,823      2 

0 

33,030 

19 

6 

32,819 

17      0 

Brimstone 

125,333      5 

10 

138,286 

10 

9 

166,014 

7     11 

Bristles       -           .           .           - 

37,206      2 

6 

38,741 

17 

4 

28,138 

4      3 

Butter 

149,646    13 

10 

171,644 

7 

0 

181,974 

18      6 

Camphire                .           .           - 

10,263      1 

6 

4,913 

1 

0 

10,340 

17      2 

Cassia  lignea 

62,819      3 

6 

2<),881 

10 

0 

78,548 

12    10 

Cheese 

157.708      1 

9 

192,64! 

10 

7 

193,712 

6      5 

Cinnamon               ... 

92,854    19 

0 

45,173 

18 

0 

7,352 

8      3 

Cloves     -                               .        - 

39,501     12 

6 

32,197 

2 

6 

62,905 

11      3 

Cochineal  and  granilla     - 

255,380    19 

0 

180,747 

7 

0 

311,343 

13      2 

Cocoa,   cocoa  nut   husks,  shells, 

and  chocolate            ... 

46,583      8 

1 

76,860 

7 

2 

65,852 

2      0 

Coffee         .           .           .            - 

2,543,852    12 

1 

2,649,008 

6 

0 

3,116,830 

15      3 

Copper,    unwrought,   in    bricks 

and  pigs          -            ... 

6,088    13 

7 

2,644 

3 

7 

2,727 

7    10 

Cork           - 

29,486      6 

11 

39,354 

14 

5 

33,069 

5     9 

Corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour 

3,270,744    13 

7 

4,671,353 

13 

2 

898,055 

8    11 

Cortex  Peruvianus 

69,161      5 

0 

28,209 

15 

0 

44,624 

15      0 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India     - 

410,576    10 

9 

318,775 

6 

6 

236,543 

0      6 

of  Europe,&c 

24,447    14 

7 

31,549 

13 

11 

18,464 

18      7 

Currants       .... 

119,585    19 

10 

223,538 

13 

7 

173,875 

0    10 

Dye  and  hard  woods,  fustic 

45,713      7 

0 

56,.S89 

5 

0 

39,013 

9      2 

logwood    - 

201,544      4 

10 

165,800 

6 

0 

217,161 

4      9 

mahogany 

147,720    10 

11 

113,973 

12 

10 

149,819 

5      7 

rosewood  - 

31,806      9 

8 

28,296 

1 

9 

25,679 

15      5 

Elephants'  teeth 

32,829    11 

10 

31,603 

12 

2 

17,956 

JO      6 

Fig.               

12,4.39      3 

10 

17,595 

4 

6 

15.13© 

6    10 
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Speciss  of  Imports.                      j 

Vears  ending  the  5th  of  January. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1 

je       s. 

dT 

£ 

*.     d. 

£ 

s.     d.     I 

Fish,  cod,  &c.  of  Newfoundland    j 

and  British  America        -        -    \ 

55,877      5 

8 

28,538 

9      1 

34,124 

4      6 

Flax  and  tow,  or  codiila  of  hemp 

and  flax               -           -           - 

1,892,748      4 

8 

1,879.043 

7      9 

2,010,518 

8      9 

Furs      ------ 

156,148     1.5 

4 

186,302 

10      6 

163,3.57 

2      9 

Gum,  animi  and  copal     - 

8,518      3 

8 

5^6,109 

18      8 

25,606 

8    10 

Arabic        -        -        .        - 

\1,T22     14 

5 

17,316 

7      0 

19,628 

13      7 

lac  of  all  sorts 

44,8,0      5 

3 

15,653 

14      3 

72,495 

2      9 

Senegal      -       -       -       - 

'^0,780      2 

n 

25,127 

8      6 

40,424 

13      3 

Hemp,  undressed             -           r 

378,.>25    \0 

0 

434,398 

11      2 

484,579 

16      6 

Hides  raw  and  tanned                  -^ 

983,496    16 

10 

792,6(i5 

4      0 

547,203 

12    10 

Jalap 

Indigo           ...-,. 

1U,084    17 

6 

6,.559 

1      6 

2,866 

5      0 

1,121,061      0 

11 

983,343 

6      3 

864,971 

4      7 

Iron,  in  bars           -           -           - 

148,154      8 

4 

170,162 

9      4 

185,090 

7      8    ! 

Isingliiss              -           - 

13,490      5 

8 

24,464 

8      4 

22,868 

16      9 

Lead,  pig       -        -        -        -        - 

9,912      9 

JO 

18,3!)9 

11      3 

16,344 

6      5 

Lemons  and  oranges 

56,'2.'53    19 

10 

66,186 

7      7 

52,353 

19      5 

Linens,  foreign     -        -        -        - 

67,289    12 

10 

67,837 

10      3 

104,005 

17      8 

Liquorice  juice      -           -           - 

21,5rj2      8 

9 

40,3-5 

11      0 

26,220 

14      2 

Mace                - 

9,867    19 

4 

^5,004 

13      0 

45,.336 

1     10 

Madder  and  madder  roots 

375,153      2 

10 

542,200 

7    11 

610,626 

0      8    ' 

Molasses      .        -        -          -        - 

1.58,373    12 

218,439 

14    11 

380,.553 

1.3      3 

Nutmegs     -           -           -           - 

49,5S2      7 

0 

41,558 

5      0 

44,*i85 

9      0 

Oil,  castor    -        ...        - 

48.779      0 

5 

37,675 

19      6 

30,152 

3      9    1 

of  olives          -        .        .      . 

365,045     12 

1 

551,092 

10      6 

13,651 

5      1     1 

palm          .          -         -         - 

213,458    13 

3 

164,760 

2      8 

222,:335 

15      9 

train,  spermaceti  and  blubber 

368,404    12 

5 

480,164 

6    11 

578,410 

14      4 

Pepper         -         -        .        -        - 

46,895      8 

1 

104,548 

10      5 

78,1.34 

4      8 

Pimento         -         .        -        -     . 

91,338      2 

6 

45,471 

4      0 

43,520 

0      6 

Quicksilver         .        .        .         - 

401,414      0 

0 

62,857 

4      0 

156,325 

12      0     1 

§,ags  for  paper           .           -       - 

41,158      7 

5 

30,135 

15      0 

30,014 

6    11     1 

Raisins         -        .        .        -         - 

81,322      1 

7 

147,688 

5      5 

127,144 

13      8    1 

Rhubarb        .          .          .           - 

100,796    19 

1 

87,746 

17      6 

77,216 

5      0     i 

Rice,  and  rice  in  the  husk     .     - 

132,661     18 

4 

165,449 

9      3 

184,453 

10      0    1 

Salt 

9,991      1 

0 

17,886 

7      6 

16,952 

2       2     ; 

Saltpetre           .... 
Seeds,  clover           .... 

88,.595      8 

3 

107,864 

7      3 

155,797 

7      4 

77,745      2 

11 

63,194 

5     7 

41,-2M 

15    11 

flax  and  linseed 

205,999    14 

2 

315,798 

9    10 

223,1.55 

19      0 

rape        -       -         . 

68,426    19 

11 

52,060 

9   ii 

75,193 

0      3 

Shumac    -        -             .        .        - 

39,362      9 

2 

42,021 

7      1 

43,711 

4      3 

$nk,  raw  and  waste 

1,647,194    13 

4 

1,.557,018 

1^  t 

1,617,1.34 

14      8 

thrown        .... 

496,977     15 

2 

757,712 

221,050 

11      6 

manufactures  of  India 

124,5i*9      7 

1 

159,421 

17      5 

I47',721 

16      2 

of  Europe,  &c. 

409,724    11 

0 

446,402 

2      1 

464,250 

2      2 

Skins,  not  being  furs 

186,828      7 

11 

238,103 

5      4 

225,80.') 

0      2 

Smalts 

10,862      1 

2 

8,363 

8      7 

8,391 

0      0 

Spelter       .         .        -       -       . 

221,379    16 

0 

191,032 

5    11 

171,908 

19      0 

Spirits,  brandy           .        .          - 

224,827      0 

1 

198,581 

17      6 

358,700 

2    10 

geneva        .... 

14,192    13 

0 

15,189 

6      9 

19,085 

3      4 

rum       .           .        .       - 

593,101       9 

5 

675,599 

7      6 

409,912 

12    11 

Sugar        -           .            -           - 

6,382,129      9 

0 

6,935,985 

13      6 

6,366,583 

13      9 

Tallow            .           ... 

1,076,967       8 

11 

1,062,234 

18      1 

1,191,141 

1      6 

Tar        .        .           .         . 

122,084       1 

8 

108,180 

17      ] 

96,986 

2      8 

Tea 

3,189,774    10 

6 

3,164,892 

12      0 

3,170,570 

8      0 

Timber,  battens  and  batten  ends 

13,892      3 

10 

19,023 

12      0 

14,675 

19      3 

deals  and  deal  ends 

56,y97      9 

8 

64,161 

5      4 

56,206 

5      2 

masts  and  spars 

49,621      5 

7 

84,537 

8     10 

93,816 

5      2 

staves 

46,ii77     11 

7 

47,511 

12      9 

40,376 

5    11 

timber,  fir,  8  in.  square 

320,513    19 

1 

357,213 

15      4 

332,633 

15      7 

oak    -        . 

26,i.'42    14 

1 

3.S,219 

18      0 

42,540 

10    11 

other  sorts 

21,363     17 

0 

19,662 

12      3 

30,082 

17    10 

balks,    handspikes,    oak 

plank,  &c.  &c. 

43,264     17 

6 

49,421 

1      1 

42,742 

12      5 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

278,186    14 

0 

305,247 

14    10 

189,706 

3      1 

Turpentine,  common 

119,744     18 

0 

158,,539 

10      4 

163,855 

10      3 

Valonia                 ... 

29,429      2 

1 

26,449 

6      3 

33,284 

15      7 

Wax,  bees' 

35,036      6 

7 

34,254 

2      8 

Q.0,648 

12      0 

Whaletins        ... 

.S3,P09      8 

2 

56,147 

12      2 

130,579 

8    10 

Wines        ...           -       y 

719,421      8 

6 

752,283 

10      4 

624,140 

18      8 

Wool,  cotton        .... 

8,720,270    15 

9 

9,516,087 

9      5 

9,469,857 

18      9 

sheep's            -          .          - 

881,.S54      1 

11 

929,855 

12      1 

803,371 

1    10 

Woollen  manuf  (includg.  carpets) 

68,589      0 

4 

89,172 

9      0 

82,605 

2      0 

Yarn,  linen,  raw        .           -       . 

100,247      0 

0 

95,046 

9      2 

74,151 

8      8 

All  other  articles 
Total    ofliGial    value    of  imports 

1,975,545      8 

5 

1,937,286 

2      4 

2,098,274 

16      9 

into  Great  Britain  from  foreign 

parts           -           .           .        . 

44,8 15,397    11 

11 

48,161,661 

5      7 

43,237,416 

17      3 

Ireland* 

Value  of  imports  into  Ireland  at 
the  official  rates  of  valuation   - 

UmTKn  Kingdom. 

l,429,--43    14 

7 

1,552,228 

5    11 

1,348,824 

17      9 

Total  official    value  of  imports 

into  the  U.K.     .       -        .    £ 

45,245,241       6 

6 

49,713,889 

11      6 

44,586,241 

15      0 

•^  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  imports  into  Ireland :  sugar  is  by  far  the  largest. 
BiaKuig  about  one  third  of  the  whole. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


II.  Value  of  the  Produce  and   Manufactures  of  the  United   Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Kates  of  Valuation;  specifying  the  exports 


Species  of  Exports. 


Great  Britain. 

Alum  -  -         -  -       . 

Apparel,  slops  and  negro  clothing 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork  salted         -         -       . 

Beer  and  ale  ... 

Books,  printed  -  - 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

Bread  and  biscuit  -  -        . 

Butter  and  cheese  .         .  . 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

Coals  and  culm  -  .  . 

Cordage      -  -  -  - 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

Cotton  manufactures 

yarn         .  -  .         - 

Cows  and  oxen        .  -  _ 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Glass  of  all  sorts  .  .         . 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardwares  and  cutlery 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt        .         .         . 
of  all  other  sorts 

Hops         -  .  .  . 

Horses  .  .  .  . 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  -  - 

Lard         -  ... 

Lead  and  shot        .  -  . 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought     - 
saddlery  and  harness 

Linen  manufactures        -         -         - 

Machinery  and  mill- work 

Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 

Mules      .  ..  -  . 

Musical  instruments    ... 
Oil,  train,  of  Greenland  fishery 
Painters'  colours  -  -        - 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery  and 
watches  -         -  -  . 

Potatoes  _  .  -  - 

Salt  .... 

Saltpetre,  British  refined 
Seeds  of  all  sorts        -  - 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap  and  candles         ... 
Spirits        .  -  .  -        . 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 
Sugar,  refined  -  -  . 

Tin,  unwrought         -  -  - 

and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 
Tobacco  (manufactured)  and  snuff  - 
Tongues        .  -  - 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 
Whalebone  ... 

Wool,  sheep's  .  -        - 

of  other  sorts 
Woollen  manufactures 
All  other  articles        .  .  - 

Total  official  value  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  foreign  parts 

Ireland. 

Total  official  value  of  the  produce 

and  manufactures  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  exported  from  Ireland 

to  foreign  parts        .  -       - 

United  Kingdom. 
Total  official  value  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,    exported    from    the 


Years  ending  the  5th  of  January. 


1831. 


384,213 

245,497 

34,312 

62,377 

54,447 

15,690 

997,379 

6,980 

50,107 

55,567 

435,590 

37,656 

12,855 

35,395,400 

5,655,569 

1,411 

93,188 

276,958 

125,179 

46,449 

802,021 

171,869 

13,879 

8,944 

12,910 


15  U 
13      6 

16  2 

4  8 
18      1 

5  4 
15    11 

3  9 
1  6 
8  4 
2 
3 
6 
8 
2 
7 
0 
2 
4 


19 
14 

9 

0 
18 
14 
10 

9 

3 

18  11 
4      1 

19  7 
12  11 
15  2 
17  10 
12      3 


1,867,062  7 

4,114  2 

78,126  19 

96,570  18 
78,071 

3,101,031 


1 
6 
9 
1 

18  10 
1  10 
208,736  17  2 
21,446  12  11 
6,000  0  0 
51,784  11  4 
34,841  2  0 
99,985      3      0 


194,401 

7,190 

545,414 

15,184 

5,364 

435,045 

237,522 

2,455 

167,679 

1,652,210 

111,052 

247,617 

2,375 

797 

32,508 

24,644 

105,346 

20,642 

5,551,644 

683,614 


2 
0 
8 
3 
8 
3 
0 
11 
11 
6      6 

8  6 
11      2 

11  3 
5      0 

15      9 

9  3 
0      2 

12  0 
0    10 

12    11 


60,492,637      7 


?,227      8      b 


same  to  foreign  parts 


£\  61,140,864    15    10 


£ 

12,213 

368,545 

459,579 

21,482 

55,m3 

47,212 

17,395 

959,971 

6,640 

46,634 

41,316 

435,008 

38,684 

12,786 

33,682,475 

5,674,600 

792 

97,409 

190,685 

116,726 

44,487 

967,793 

135,910 

14,645 

17,596 

6,932 


9  0 

3  9 

7  6 

10  2 

16  10 

5  1 


19    11 


1,979,415  15  5 

2,653  19  0 

71,783  19  10 

94,619  14  6 

60,950  8  9 

3,662,945  18  6 

105,505  15  3 

17,103  7  8 

2,260  0  0 

38,372  5  9 

15,290  14  6 

101,986  12  6 


188,245 

8,724 

328,048 

32,488 

6,197 

469,076 

229,618 

2,468 

177,698 

1,638,677 

79,457 

228,115 

1,785 

817 

47,512 

4,520 

124,788 

28,941 

6,187,979 

678,552 


0  1 
4  8 

11  0 

1  6 

2  8 
15  6 


13  11 

10  0 

9  5 

7  4 


60,090,123    11      9 


593,809    16      7 


1833. 


£  s.     d. 

10,990    16      6 
376,091     16      5 


17,904 

38,962 

60,381 

17,627 

1,125,912 

10,151 

72,073 

43,907 

536,939 

53,764 

10,024 

37,060,750 

6,725,505 

425 

111,629 

198,827 

117,254 

33,991 

877,228 

114,963 

14,376 

55,117 

14,315 


19    11 


0 

1 

0 
3 
1 
0 
9 
7 

9  4 
17  4 
15  0 
0      0 


2,406,461  16 

4,428  3 

128,679  19 

108,178  2 

54,229  6 

2,649,343  12 


92,714 

11 

1 

16,430 

18 

5 

970 

0 

0 

36,601 

13 

10 

30,895 

14 

5 

115,910 

8 

0 

177,172 

19 

3 

12,922 

0 

2 

348,490 

9 

10 

43,868 

3 

1 

5,460 

5 

6 

474,509 

17 

8 

331,067 

14 

10 

3,393 

2 

6 

176,497 

9 

7 

1,292,125 

18 

5 

116,243 

11 

6 

241,948 

3 

1 

1,683 

10 

0 

964 

11 

0 

40,493 

8 

2 

12,732 

1 

0 

149,991 

12 

4 

10,502 

6 

6 

6,666,700 

18 

11 

802,007 

7 

7 

64,582,037      9      7 


444,665      1      5 


60,683,933      8      4      65.026,702    11      0    | ; 
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[II  Value  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  Foreign  Parts,  according  to  the  Meal  or  Declared  Value  thereof,  specifying  the  Amount 
sent  from  each. 


Species  of  Exports. 


Years  ending  the  5th  of  January. 


1831. 


1832. 


Great  Britain. 

Alum  -  .  .  - 

Apparel,  slops  and  negro  clothing      - 

Arms  and  atnmunition 

Bacon  and  hams  ... 

Beef  and  pork,  salted 

Beer  and  ale  -  -  - 

Books,  printed  -  -  - 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures 

Bread  and  biscuit  -  -        - 

Butter  and  cheese 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

Coals  and  culm  -  -  - 

Cordage  _  .  -  - 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

Cotton  manufactures 

yarn  -  -  - 

Cows  and  oxen  -  -        - 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 
Fish  of  all  sorts  -  - 

Glass  of  all  sorts  -  -        - 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 
Hardwares  and  cutlery 
Hats,  beaver  and  felt 

of  all  other  sorts 
Hops  -  -  -  - 

Horses  -  - 

Iron   and   steel,    wrought    and    un- 

wrought  -  -  -        - 

Lard  -  ... 

Lead  and  shot  -  -  - 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought     - 

saddlery  and  harness 
Linen  manufactures 
Machinery  and  mill-work 
Mathematical  and  optical  instruments 
Mules  -  ... 

Musical  instruments 
Oil,  train,  of  Greenland  fishery 
Painters'  colours        -  -  - 

Plate,  plated   ware,   jewellery,    and 

watches  -  -  -         - 

Potatoes        -  .  -  - 

Salt        -  -  .  .        - 

Saltpetre,  British  refined 
Seeds  of  all  sorts  -  -        - 

Silk  manufactures       -  -  - 

Soap  and  candles 

Spirits  _  .  .  - 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 
Sugar,  refined  -  -        - 

Tin,  unwrought 

and  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates 
Tobacco  (manufactured)  and  snufF  - 
Tongues  -  -  - 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 
Whalebone  -  -  -       - 

Wool,  sheep's  ... 

of  other  sorts 
Woollen  manufactures 
All  other  articles  ... 


3,008 

384,213 

241,623 

31,833 

85,859 

206,876 

93,851 

863,313 

9,654 

123,792 

55,567 

182,862 

78,441 

35,842 

l.'5,203,713 

4,132,258 

2,348 

439,566 

245,750 

396,662 

384,701 

1,410,936 

208,497 

15,672 

6,614 

49,243 


s.  d. 

7  6 

13  6 

0  10 

18  1 

15  9 


190,207 

5,451 

181,209 

8,682 

4,510 

519,919 

220,315 

5,841 

167,679 

1,287,887 

106,134 

249,619 

21,734 

1,345 

32,508 

41,893 

144,712 

33,460 

4,847,398 

859,063 


19  2 
10  9 
10    10 


10      0 
19      2 


4      8 

10      0 


1,076,186  11  3 

4,326  15  0 

106,768  15  5 

243,142  16  6 

78,071  18  10 

1,926,256  15  1 

208,736  17  2 

21,446  12  11 

7,248  0  0 

51,784  11  4 

45,063  3  8 

99,985  3  0 


9  2 

13  6 
15  n 

14  10 

7  2 


19      0 


5,855 

368,545 

562,729 

20,834 

83,428 

157,350 

100,770 

802,879 

10,072 

130,603 

41,316 

198,242 

75,821 

37,026 

13,207,947 

3,974,989 

1,726 

458,965 

184,031 

42.3,838 

414,716 

1,620.236 

169,076 

15,148 

11,284 

29,212 


1,119,967  3 

3,390  15 

96,215  17 

234,491  6 

60,950  8 

2,301,803  7 

105,505  15 

17,103  7 

2,715  10 

38,372  5 

21,170  11 

101,986  12 


187,930 

6,106 

162,706 

20,683 

5,257 

578,260 

210,170 

5,218 

177,698 

1,237,774 

77,718 

230,0t)4 

16,258 

1,500 

47,512 

8,287 

173,103 

66,835 

5,385,811 

843,542 


11     11 
18      0 


10  10 
9 
0 
0 
0 


4,771 

376,091 

274,950 

17,970 

66,180 

198,715 

92,809 

916,226 

12,877 

185,346 

43,907 

226,772 

95,030 

27,407 

12,622,880 

4,721,796 

510 

489,980 

213,607 

396,407 

332,4i'9 

1,433,297 

144,111 

15,189 

71,067 

57,886 


235,505  1 

54,229  6 

1,655,478  16 

92,714  11 

16,4v50  18 

1,056  0 


33,394      4 
115,910      8 


173,617 

7,707 

147,176 

24,482 

4,996 

529,808 

288,674 

7,193 

176,497 

1,038,519 

111,797 

243,191 

15,133 

1,550 

40,490 

16,975 

219,650 

24,088 

5,475,298 

880,255 


Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  parts       -     37,694,S 

Ireland. 
Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  parts 


United  Kingdom. 

Total  real  or  declared  value  of  the 

produce  and  manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  exported  from 

the  same  to  foreign  parts  £ 


I 
36,652,694    17      9    136,046,027    U 


560,200      4    11 


510,952    16      1 


38,251,502    10      3 


17  0 
1  6 
5  6 
7  0 
3  8 
4 
2 

17 

10 

15 
2 
9 
2 
3 


17 
10 

5 

9 
17 

3 
14 
19 

0     0 


1,189,250    10      2 
5,529      3      0 
144,598    10    10 


36,601     13    10 


13  1 
10  0 
12      0 


,497      7      2 


37,163,647     13    10      36,444,524    18 7 
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IMPvORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


V.  Imports  into  Ireland. 


Trade  of  Ireland. 
(From  Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  Part  I.) 


IV.    Value  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

exported  from 

Great  Britain  and  I 

reland  to 

Foreign  Parts,  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  spec 

fying  those  sent  from  each. 

1 

Years  ending  the 

5th  of  January. 

i 

Specie.' of  Exports. 

1831.               1 

1832. 

1833. 

Great  Britain. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s.      d. 

Annotto 

1,901 

10 

5 

505 

3 

4 

231 

0      0 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 

10,523 

3 

9 

38,333 

1 

7 

31,615 

11      9 

Barilla  and  alkali 

2,823 

0 

7 

3,256 

14 

0 

4,716 

6      8 

Cassia  lignea 

79,764 

4 

0 

71,877 

4 

0 

76,406 

0      0 

Cinnamon           -           - 

ia3,805 

13 

0 

126,160 

15 

0 

131,069 

5      0 

Cloves           -               -            - 

14,841 

0 

0 

30,717 

0 

0 

31.407 

0      0 

Cochineal  and  granilla 

Cocoa           -               - 

113,743 
49,544 

4 

8 

0 
10 

189.561 

54,687 

7 
17 

6 
6 

155,553 
&1,257 

15      0 

13    5  ; 

Coffee 

1,255,475 

6 

4 

1,404,905 

17 

3 

1,607,113 

3      3 

Copper,  unwrought,  in  bricks  and  pigs  1 

5,924 

6 

10 

10,074 

0 

3 

.i'?^? 

5      6 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour 

_ 

135,774 

3 

4 

176,643 

2 

2 

666,594 

12      3 

Cortex  Peruvianas 

55,fi89 

3 

0 

20,636 

14 

0 

44,227 

7      0 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India 

590,377 

1 

9 

549,299 

10 

6 

656,599 

8      8 

of  Europe 

13,049 

1 

4 

18,029 

6 

4 

8,901 

7      8 

Currants 

10,'238 

2 

7 

45,007 

3 

11 

21,703 

0      8 

Dye-woods,  fustic 

9,0fi<5 

9 

8 

3,366 

8 

7 

9,563 

11      2 

logwood 

83,125 

14 

9 

l^'f^ 

5 

4 

61,870 

3      1 

Fish,  cod,  &c.  of  Newfoundland 

39,344 

0 

4 

33,'^63 

16 

6 

16,138 

7      6 

Flax 

7,720 

4 

9 

22,286 

15 

5 

32,678 

12      5 

Heinp 

11,983 

13 

10 

36,118 

10 

0 

26,188 

3      2 

Hide.s,  raw  and  tanned 

162,815 

17 

3 

168,519 

11 

11 

132,234 

11     10 

Indigo 

1  ron  in  bars 

898,293 

7 

4 

838,499 

5 

10 

1,024,807 

4      6 

38,590 

7 

5 

56,182 

IS 

4 

45,511 

19      3 

Lead,  pig 

12,882 

8 

7 

18,513 

12 

7 

14,351 

18      9 

Linens,  foreign 

34,914 

14 

3 

40,244 

2 

7 

35,377 

16      6 

Mace 

13,866 

4 

0 

60,605 

5 

0 

57,724 

17      0 
10      0 

Nutmegs                • 

52,989 

12 

6 

28,714 

8 

0 

47,703 

Oil  of  olives 

45,784 

7 

5 

139,364 

1 

2 

169,752 

0      0 

train           -               -           - 

11,959 

19 

7 

6.728 

19 

8 

14,824 

19      7 

Pepper       -              -               - 

80,612 

17 

10 

370,674 

12 

8 

198,035 

1      9 

Pimento 

66,002 

14 

9 

59,707 

3 

3 

49,7«2 

I    n 

Raisins           -               -               - 

24,793 

1 

7 

15,321 

1 

8 

26,442 

1      3 

Rice 

50,809 

0 

11 

88,612 

0 

0 

81,889 

13      9 

Saltpetre,  rough 

33.224 

1 

1 

65,546 

2 

10 

54,149 

8      9 

Silk,  raw,  thrown,  and  waste 

51,726 

10 

0 

58,372 

12 

0 

93,842 

14      0 

manufactures  of  India 

153,750 

8 

11 

203,295 

5 

8 

173,198 

4      8 

of  Europe 

18,708 

9 

8 

28,097 

0 

5 

24,879 

18      8 

Skins  and  furs 

62,558 

16 

3 

64,218 

11 

10 

68,288 

0      5 

Spelter 

1.58,961 

4 

7 

156,709 

3 

6 

124,349 

11      5 

Spirits,  brandy        ^ 

130,110 

10 

11 

144,296 

14 

0 

194,395 

2      0 

geneva 

56,462 

14 

11 

55,345 

16 

5 

54,711 

5      1 

rum 

488,015 

11 

7 

733,291 

10 

3 

717,801 

16      6 

Sugar              .              ,              . 

778,641 

18 

5 

1,050,156 

10 

9 

907,296 

7    10 

Tallow 

86,008 

6 

8 

111,925 

5 

5 

45,946 

0    11 

Tea           - 

36,443 

2 

0 

35,453 

17 

0 

39,959 

17      0 

Tobacco 

184,996 

15 

1 

176,351 

18 

10 

130,637 

8      5 

Wines 

194,389 

0 

7 

181,210 

18 

8 

229,692 

17      3 

Wool,  cotton 

718,455 

1 

4 

1,626,075 

2 

11 

1,390,358 

5      9 

!              sheep's 

45,329 

9 

10 

70,805 

4 

6 

38,157 

"4      3 

Woollen     manufactures     (including 

j      carpets) 

_ 

3,656 

0 

0 

,^Mi? 

15 

0 

5,506 

10      0 

!  All  other  articles 

Total  official  value  of  foreign 

and 

1,216,019 

17 

7 

1,143,851 

7 

11 

1,194,336 

15    10 

colonial    merchandi.«e    exported 

from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  parts 

8,535,786 

7 

11 

10,729,942 

13 

9 

11,036,758 

19      0 

Ireland. 

Total  official  value  of  foreign  and 

colonial     merchandise    exported 

from  Ireland  to  foreign  parts 
Umtfd  Kingdom. 

- 

14,651 

7 

10 

1.5,128 

17 

6 

8,110 

IS      0 

Total  official  value  of  foreign, 

&c. 

1          merchandise  exported   from 

the 

1          U.  K.  to  foreign  parts      - 

-    £ 

8,550,437 

15 

9 

10,845,071 

11 

3 

11,044,869 

17      0 

From  all  Parts. 


1801. 


1809. 


1813. 


1817. 


Ashes,  pearl    and    pot,   barilla 

cwt.  75,914 

Flaxseed       -           -        bushels  376,985 
Timber,  deal  and  deal  ends 

gt.  hund.  14^461 

staves      .               —  31,213 
eight  inches  square  and 

upwards         -    loads  13,483 

Iron,  unwrought        -           tons  7,454 

wrought,    hardware   and 

cutlery        -           value  £  144,812 

Haberdashery    .         .           —    \£  57,626, 

Woollen  manufactures,  entered  i  | 

by  the  yard      -        -      yards  |      2,09.5,2.18 

oi' other  descriptions      value  J?  41,144, 


122,41& 
234,101 


22,169 
41,979 


21,973 
15,140 


195,348 
83,255 


',489,516 
85,504 


214,293 

262,748 

3,976 
56,327 

18,662 
14,149 

266,447 
130,939 

3,426,859 


87.712 
292,313 

12,672 
20,.581 

29,473 
23,231 

357,735 
155,119 

4,498,431 


100,976 
237,366 


4,592 
43,041 


19,845 
12,457 


175,35.5 
77,497 


132,.516 
375,346 


4,1.'55 
24,611 


30,928 
16,016 


231,012 
93,.550 


2,315,5581  2,670,770 
'2,032;     118.460       49,218)     130,910 


112,836, 
535,3311 

9,389j 

43,457j 

76,049 
17,902 

264,94t 
337,218 

,384,918 
43,733 
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Imports  into  Ireland  —  continued. 


From  all  Parts. 

1801. 

1805. 

1809 

1813. 

1817.     1    1821.      1    1825. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  lbs. 

17,181 

48,638 

533,995 

1,342,933 

653,248     777,7171     579,051 

Cotton    manufactures,   entered 

i                 1                 ' 

by  the  yard            -          yard 

44,314 

59,904 

20.5,110 

214,78.3 

541,900      968,369'  4,996,^851 

of  other  descriptions      value 

€    ir)2,406 

211,782!      2:38,101 

254,709 

176,072      234,4821       30,933 

Cotton  yarn             »               lbs. 

37.0,597 

1,4.>9,9U5;  1,114,879 

1,684,828 

813.875  2,336,206'  2,702,.'->2.3l 

wool         -              "           — 

l,m),VM 

1,874,23hI  5,576,088 

3,378,1441  2,472.5';4  3,967,363;  4,065,9301 

1  Silk,  raw  and  thrown        -    — 

60,OJ4 

88,4571       82,415 

104,186.       6(t,069        58,729'       62,1281 

1  Cortt'e             -            -           — 

283,780 

203,357 

589,316 

991,144 

739,508      243,425 

335,921] 

1  Spirits,  brandy  and  geneva 

1 

1 

*                                    Imp.  gals. 

379,438 

26,093 

184,238 

34,670 

4,134        21,749 

9,166! 

rum       -              — 

1,152,828 

1.38,783 

1,196,044 

487,.-  47 

124,158        33,005 

53,2951 

Sugar,  raw        -           -        cwt. 

296,258 

2,53,4^2 

369,049 

318,15:3 

245,012      307,945 

280,6,14! 

refined        .        -        — 

4,209 

23,231 

18,510 

20,106!       28,204        42,139 

66  '3921 

Tea        -           -      ■     -          lbs. 

3,499,801 

3,267,712 

3,391,663 

3,.'322,y42;  3,141,035  3,493,960 

3,889,6581 

'J'obacco        -            -          -     — 

6,941,946 

5,480,022  8,047,0.'">2 

2,5J0,555'  4,4tw,790  2,714,-594  3,904,(i34l 

Wines  of  all  softs       Imp.  gals. 

1,172,166 

962,984  1,316,104 

941.4.31;      386,458;     548,279 

968,940 

Tallow        -           -         -     cwt. 

21,188 

30,4€0          5,391 

19,514;        1 '3,397'       59,242 

186,147 

Coals        -        -           -          tons 

315,345 

412,515      402,040 

517,047 

712,9881     651,9W9 

738,45.-3' 

Other  articles         -            value 
Aggregate    official    value  of 

£  1,099,767 

1,182,866,  1,709,099 

1,903,441 

1,690,072  1,-571,925 

2,021,973 

imports   into  Ireland  from 

all  parts 

£  4,621,344 

5,294,967 

6,896,821 

7,797,286 

5,646,563  6,407,427 

8,596,785 

Aggregate    official    value  ot 

• 

imports   into  Ireland  from 

foreign  parts 
Aggregate    official    value  of 

£  1,350,994 

1,227,250 

1,580,264 

1,050,932 

923,797  1,068,589 

1,. 547,849 

1 

1 

imi)orts   into  Ireland   irom 

1 

Great  Britain        -        -     - 

£  3,270,.350 

4,067,717 

5,316,557 

6,746,354 

4,722,766  5,338,838 

7,q-48,f?36! 

VI.    Exports  ftrom  Ireland 

I  Articles  beinK  the  Produce  or  Mann- 
1      factures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

1801. 

1805. 

1809. 

1813. 

1817. 

1821. 

1825. 

To  AfX  Parts. 

Corn  and  meal,  viz.— 

Barley          -        .        -        qrs. 

- 

17.223 

26,-588 

194,193 

39,114 

78,228 

1.54,822 

Oats        -          .   •       -            — 

129 

223,234 

828,458 

808,329 

646,036 

1,1-59,824 

1,.503,204 

W^heat                             -       — 

. 

82,815 

85,599 

201,273 

57,280 

4,76,940 

283,.-.4() 

Other  grain           -        -       — 

1 

5,302 

3,023 

5,934 

2,011 

7,897 

23,8.:;2 

Wheat  flour    -             -      cwt. 

203 

22,774 

18,087 

267,894 

34,517 

295,035 

394,507 

■Oatmeal,  &c.         -        -        _ 

2,524 

34,297 

90,948 

108,547 

34,86£ 

66,063 

204,617 

Cattle  and  live  stock- 

Cows  and  oxen      -        -      No. 

51,664 

21,941 

18,335 

49,592 

45,322 

26,759 

63,524 

Sheep        -        -           -       — 

2,891 

10,988 

7,596 

7,690 

29,478 

£5,354 

72,191 

Swine            ...        — 

1,968 

6,383 

4,712 

14.521 

24,418 

104,556 

65,919 

Horses                .            -        — 

818 

4,186 

3,451 

4,001 

879 

2,503 

3,140 

Bacon  and  hams             -       cwt. 

21,161 

95,073 

167,122 

234,606 

191,025 

366,209 

262,278 

Beef  and  pork        -       -    barrels 

160,840 

222,098 

262,744 

281,503 

262,605 

219,165 

181,276 

Butter         -        -           -      cwt. 

304,666 

294,415 

385,953 

461,514 

397,965 

472,944 

474,161 

Lard              .           .        .        _ 

2,049 

6,36-3 

16,282 

20,1,'36 

17,181 

28,4*^9 

35,261 

Soap  and  candles             -       — 

15,-557 

17,713 

3(1,810 

46,615 

2-5,383 

18,4-54 

14,791 

Flax,  undressed               -        — 

1,639 

278 

6,-507 

69,191 

44,239 

68,791 

54,898 

Spirits,  Irish        -          \nt[).  gals. 

178,602 

819,970 

60,437 

113,316 

37,884 

326,491 

029,529 

Cotton  manufactures, — entered 

by  the  yard           -            yards 

1,256 

8,956 

34,998 

99,141 

549,26] 

921,971 

10,567,458 

of  other  descriptions  -    value 

£        4,824 

3,281 

31,923 

58,074 

26,2.5( 

6,564 

301 

Linen  manufactures      -    yards 

37,911,602 

43,683,533 

37,166,.'599 

i,9fiSL%mi 

56,2.30,575 

49,-531.139 

5-5,114,515 

yarn            -           -       lbs. 

2,631,1. '32 

792,400 

1,534,512 

2,141,776 

1,571,444 

1,150,464 

391,489 

Other  articles  of  the  produce  or 

manufactures   of  the  United 

Kingdom        -             -    value 
Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

£     192,259 

211,184 

302,843 

280,999 

434,125 

334,323 

466,390 

produce  and  manufactures  of 

theUnitedKingdom,  export- 

ed from  Ireland  to  all  parts 

£  3,778,145 

4,670,647 

4,992,840 

6,297,264 

6,447,424 

7,705,070 

9,101,956 

Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

produce  and  manuftictures  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  export- 

ed  from   Ireland  to  Joreign 

parts        -               -        - 
Aggregate  official  value  of  the 

£    426,076 

469,569 

625,415 

1,132,781 

877,9-59 

637,818 

697,607 

produce  and  manufactures  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  export- 

ed from  Ireland  to  Grea<  .ffri- 

!        tain 

<£"  3,3;',2,06S 

4,201,078 

'  4,367,425 

5,164,483 

5,569,465 

7,067,25'- 

8,404,289] 

The  above  Tables  shew  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  all  countries,  except 
Gi eat  Britain.  In  1825,  the  trade  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire  w.-u;  placed  on  the  footing  of 
a  coasting  trade,  and  no  account  has  since  been  kei)t  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  commodities  passing 
between  thenl,  with  the  exception  of  corn.  The  amount  of  the  official,  and  of  the  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  foreign  countries,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  is  given  in  the 
preceding  Tables. 

2  .^  r. 
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VII.  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Exports  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures,  and  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  in  the  Year 
1831,  specifying  the  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  each  Country.  — [Pari.  Paper,  No,  S6Q.  Sess.  1833.)  ■ 


Countries. 

United  Kingdom.                                                            | 

Official  Value  of  Exports.                                | 

Official  Value  of 
Imports. 

British  and  Irish 
Produce 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 

Total 

and  Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Exports. 

£          S.    d. 

£          S. 

d. 

£          S.    d. 

£          S.    d. 

Europe  — Russia     - 

4,696,368  17  11 

1,746,972  12 

5 

856,856  14    8 

2,603,829    7    1 

Sweden               -                -        - 

212,639  13    1 

94,587    5 

1 

67,788  12    8 

162,375  17    9 

Norway           -             .              - 

91,678  10    1 

92,599    1 

1 

58,225    5    6 

150,824    6    7 

Denmark           -              -          - 

410,981    7    2 

173,280    1 

11 

83,423    8    3 

256,703  10    2 

Prussia        -                         -        - 

1,200,102    7    5 

264,618    2 

1 

564,684  12  10 

829,302  14  11 

Germany       -       -           -          ■• 

1,684,165    8    3 

7,667,147    0 

3 

1,806,480    8    9 

9,473,627    9    a 

Netherlands       -             -           . 

1,276,081  12    3 

3,179,298  13 

6 

3,270,927    0  11 

6,450,225  14    5 

France       -             ... 

5,056,154  12    4 

635,927  13 

5 

256,081  19    7 

892,009  13    0 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira  - 

520,616  18    8 

2,251,584    3 

0 

68,197  17    1 

2,319,782    0    1 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

1,293,924    0    4 

1,036,623  17 

8 

318,038    7    8 

1,354,662    5    4 

Gibraltar              .           -           - 

19,668    7    0 

879,382    3 

7 

121,340  18    3 

1,000,723    1  10 

Italy 

1,475,304    6  10 

4,528,154  10 

4 

820,651    1    0 

5,348,805  11    4 

Malta           .... 

63,550    2  10 

257,537    8 

8 

20,485    2    6 

278,022  11    2 

Ionian  Islands     ... 

187,185  11    4 

71,592  13 

2 

13,383    8    7 

84,976    1    9 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

759,797  19    1 

2,113,928    9 

2 

95,777    3    2 

2,209,705  12    4 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

29,273    6    9 

28,563  12 

0 

1,743  11  10 

30,307     3  10 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney 

and  Man           .           .           - 

202,940  14    7 

445,410    2 

4 

126,435    1    2 

571,845    3    6 

17,180,433  15  11 

25,467,207    9 

T 

8,550,520  14    5 

34,017,728    4    1 

Africa  —  Egypt,    ports    on    the 

Mediterranean 

275,547  19    7 

236,189  15 

3 

2,068    9    9 

238,258    5    0 

Tripoli,  Barbary  and  Morocco   - 

45,986    5    9 

759  10 

0 

4,950  16  11 

5,710    6  11 

Western  coast  of  Africa 

299,105    0    5 

352,182  17 

9 

155,275  19    7 

507,458  17    4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

183,481  14    2 

351,107  13 

3 

28,940    6    1 

380,047  19    4 

Eastern  coast  of  Africa 

2,328  17    0 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

. 

123  17 

6 

75    3    8 

199    1    2 

St.  Helena            -              -        - 

44,512    3    8 

28,439    6 

3 

3,030    9  10 

31,469  16    1 

Mauritius 

724,285    8    2 

268,963  16 

4 

11,984  17    9 

280,y48  14    1 

Asia  —  East  Indies  and  China 

7,920,182    3    9 

6,521,532  10 

7 

426,068    0    7 

6,947,600  11    2 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 

Land  and  Swan  River 

191,841    3    2 

427,378  18 

8 

149,735  11    9 

577,114  10    5 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is- 

lands        -             - 

6,442  10    0 

4,056  12 

6 

815    8    3 

4,872    0    9 

America—  British  Northern  colo- 

nies      -            -             -        - 

1,532,582  19    0 

2,858,514  19 

9 

271,975    9    3 

3,130,490    9    0 

British  West  Indies 

8,448,839    8    7 

3,729,521  14 

3 

258,764    6    4 

3,988,286    0    7 

Foreign  West  Indies 

615,594    7    2 

2,186,482    5 

7 

48,762  14  11 

2,235,245    0    fi 

United  States 

8,970,342    8    3 

12,007,208    8  11 

588,965    9    0 

12,596,173  17  H 

Mexico           -           -           -      - 

160,751  12    3 

1,112,916  12  11 

138,852    4  10 

1,251,768  17    9 

Guatemala           ... 

8,065    4    6 

Columbia 

25,243  14     1 

476,768    0 

0 

22,964  17    4 

499,732  17    4 

States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 

476,272  14  10 

582,086    6 

4 

8,224    8  10 

590,310  15    2 

Chili           .... 

21,030  16  11 

1,057,621  17 

2 

10,842    2    8 

1,068,463  19  10 

Peru 

42,377    9    3 

624,639  11 

10 

21,392    9    3 

646,032     1     1 

Brazil        .... 

2,278,059  18    4 

2,392,662    8 

4 

39,002    8    7 

2,431,664  16  11 

The  Whale  Fisheries            -       - 
Total       .    £ 

273,800  19    9 

" 

1,914    0    0 

1,914    0    0 

49,727,108  14    6 

60,686,364  12  10 

10,745,126    9    7 

71,431,491    2    5  ' 

VIII.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  imported 
and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Quantity  exported  in  1831 ;  Fractional  Quantities 
omitted.  — (Par/.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess,  1833.) 


Retained 

Retained 

i 

Articles. 

Quantities 
imported. 

for  Home 
Consump- 
tion. 

Quantities 
exported. 

Articles, 

Quantities 
imported. 

for  Home 
Consump- 
tion. 

Quantities 
expor;ed. 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot.cwt. 

228,756 

192,046 

23,469 

Cotton    piece   goods     of 

Barilli        -            -    - 

184,649 

252,483 

India,     not      prmted 

value 

Bark,  oak,  and  cork  tree. 

pieces 

1,064,416 

/,.12,88S 

784,317 

cwt. 

931,075 

926,050 

Cottons,  printed,  sq.  yds. 

149,806 

19,636 

133,0(;S 

Brimstone,  rough,      — 

289,421 

296,072 

Currants    -            -    cwt. 

212,899 

149,018 

Bristles       -           -    lbs. 

2,070,,-^06 

1,819,798 

Dye  and  hard  woods  :  — 

Butter        -           -    cwt. 

12.3,169 

121,193 

Fustic     -            -    tons 

6,334 

5,776 

Cassia  lignea          -    lbs. 

398,490 

61,162 

718,772 

Logwood               -    — 

14,852 

10,405 

6,811 

Cheese       -           -    cwt. 

134,459 

130,039 

Mahogany            -    — 

11,541 

12,174 

225,869 

23,172 

504,643 

Elephants'  teeth  -    cwt. 

5,267 

3,568 

Cloves           -           -    — 

128,223 

83,885 

9,1,'ni 

Figs           -              -    - 

28,722 

20,578 

Cochineal        -         -    — 

224,371 

134,222 

168,329 

Flax  and  tow,  or  codilla 

3,483,118 

502,806 

1,531,131 

of  hemp  and  flax,  cwt. 
Furs:  — Bear          -  No. 

936,411 

918,88; 

Coffee            -           .    — 

43,007,828 

22,715,807 

22,485,474 

17,602 

1,614 

6,969 

Copper,  unwrought,  cwt. 
Cork,    unmanufactured. 

661 

6 

1,550 

Beaver       •         -    — 

100,944 

65,69J 

Fitch           -        .    _ 

243,706 

258,127 

cwt. 

46,962 

43,274 

Marten         -        -    — 

214,107 

145,85c 

7,26<; 

Corn: —Wheal     -    qrs. 

1,858,696 

1,201,585 

43,455 

Mink        -            -    _ 

103,561 

56,066 

Barley        -           -    — 

376,538 

622,696 

642 

Musquash            .    — 

772,693 

274,214 

602,662 

Oats       -              -    — 

619,913 

354,484 

5,571 

Nutria       -          -    _ 

494,067 

426,012 

Bye           -           -    - 

91,565 

56,867 

36,735 

Otter       -            .    — 

25,198 

3.484 

6,668 

Peas  and  beans    -    — 

83,904 

77,226 

667 

Ginger        -           -    cwt. 

5,315 

4,827 

6,092 

Wheat  meal  and  flour. 

Gum:— Arabic    -    cwt. 

7,285 

9,470 

2SC 

cwt. 

1,636,059 

1,015,142 

68,661 

I-ac-dye                -    lbs. 

782,599 

454,779 

143,611 

Cortex    Peruvianus,     or 

Shellac       -          -    — 

1,183,058 

552,38!) 

687.281 

Jesuits'  bark        -    lbs. 

225,678 

112,773 

137,578 

iHats  or  bonnets,5f  raw,No. 

84,066 

93,917 
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Retained 

1   Retained 

Articles. 

Quantities 
imported. 

for  Home 
Consump- 

Quantities 
exported. 

Articles. 

Quantities 
imported. 

[  for  Home 
Consump- 

Quantities 
exported. 

tion. 

tion. 

1 

Hemp,  undressed,     cwt. 

530,820 

504,307 

Crape        -           -    lbs. 

1,307 

/  3 

t             818 

Hides,  untanned     -    — 

271,469 

236,099 

Crape    scarfs,    shawls. 

{.•51.10,485 

J 

Indigo       .             -    lbs. 

7,299,605 

2,490,1.34 

4,374,241 

&c.         -            -  No, 

27,233 

J> 

X       27,819 

Iron  in  bars            -    tons 

17,872 

L3,656 

4,255 

Tatfeties,  damasks,&c. 

Lead,  pig        -         -    — 

1,2.12 

14 

1,234 

pieces 
Skins:  — Calf  and:   kid. 

10,631 

5,516 

6,383 

Leather  gloves     -    pairs 

1,196,465 

1,181,338 

Lemons  and  oranges :  — 

untanned        .    cwt. 

42,637 

40,194 

Packages  not  exceeding 

Deer,  undressed  -  No. 

125,.357 

31,079 

112,948 

5,000  cubic  inches    - 

71,120 

59,517 

(Joat,         —          .    _ 

354,584 

212,422 

97,4691 

Ditto  above  5,0C0,  and 

Kid,          _           -    — 

595,57.3 

486,527 

not  exceeding  7,300 

177,308 

168,073 

dressed           -    — 

621,780 

621,780 

Ditto  above  7,300,  and 

Lamb,  undressed 

2,S2<),092 

2,819,706 

not  exceeding  14,000 

74,526 

71,649 

Si-al,           —        -    _ 

.'.41,692 

528,206 

( 

Linens,    cambrics,    &c. 

Smalts          -            -    ll,s. 

391,523 

348,115 

pieces 

55,092 

53,971 

Spelter        -            .    cwt. 

76,412 

20,526 

62,684 

Ditto,  plain  and  diaper :  — 

Spirits :  — Rum,  prf.  gals. 

7,892,722 

3,624,597 

2,375,527 

Entered     by    the     ell 

Brandy                  .    _ 

1,161,897 

1,23,5,101 

504,172 

ells 

425,824 

. 

454,431 

(ieneva        -         -     _ 

213,926 

23,898 

207,072 

Entered  by  the  piece 

Sugar,  unrefined  -    cwt. 

5,3fi6,262 

3,781,011 

420,721 

pieces 

17,102 

. 

18,956 

Tallow           -         .    - 

1,010,691 

918,733 

Entered  by  the  square 

Tar             .            -    lasts 

10,572 

10,075 

yard           -    sq.  yds. 

28,190 

UO 

78,700 

;{;^\     -„      -  "'^• 

31,648,926 

29,997,055 

236,359 

Entered  at  value  -    L. 

11,0.39 

12,823 

915 

Timber  :-Battens  &  bat- 

Liquorice juice     ^    cwt. 

8.873 

6,002 

ten  ends,    gt.  hunds. 

14,596 

11,6,37 

Mace           -           -    lbs. 

41,287 

18,894 

63,795 

Deals  &  deal  ends    — 

54,915 

49,489 

Madder      -           -    cwt. 

4.1,935 

48,756 

Lathwood    -           .    — 

11,373 

11,269 

Madder  root            -    — 

.52,449 

53,862 

Masts,  yards,  &c.,  under 

Molasses        -          -    — 

332,875 

348,626 

12  inches  diameter. 

Nutmegs        -         -    lbs. 
Oil  :  -  Castor          -     — 

210,363 

152,369 

88,352 

No. 

13,438 

12,027 

39.3,191 

327,940 

Ditto,  12  inches  diame- 

} 

Olive       -         -    galls. 

4,158,917 

1,928,892 

ter  and  above,   loads 

4,703 

4,125 

1 

I'alm      -            -    cwt. 

164,760 

175,452 

Oak    plank,    2   inches 

1 

Blubber  -           -    tuns 

1,969 

1,969 

thick    or     upwards. 

I 

Spermaceti           -    — 

6,816 

6,774 

loads 

2,525 

2,279 

j 

Not   blubber  or   sper- 

Staves      -    gt.  hunds. 

76,431 

70,307 

i 

maceti            -    tuns 

15,884 

14,283 

Teak        -         -    loads 

23,839 

24,891 

Opium          -           -    lbs. 

9,967 

2,%937 

25,045 

Timber  8  inches  sfiuare 

1 

Pepper         -           -    — 

6,273,480 

2,0.50,082 

6,844,416 

or  upwards    -    loads 

562,199 

546,078 

i 

Pimento        -          -    — 

1,810,616 

304,400 

1,815,537 

Wainscot  logs      -    — 

2,571 

2,701 

I 

Prunes       -            -     cwt. 

9,370 

8,044 

Tins               .        -    cwt. 

8,099 

. 

12,226 

Quicksilver             -    lbs. 
Raisins        -            -  cwt. 

314,286 

192,310 

848,108 

Tobacco,       unmanufac- 

216,282 

162,204 

tured             -        lbs. 

33,107,679 

19,418,940 

9,358,356 

Rhubarb        -        -    lbs. 

140,395 

40,124 

104,849 

Tobacco,  mannfactured. 

• 

Rice           -           -cwt. 

168,744 

140,100 

88,886 

and  snuff         -    lbs. 

220,106 

114,900 

80,061; 

Rice  in  the  husks,  bush. 

225,556 

189,.388 

TuH'entine,    not    worth 

Safflower      -       -    cwt. 

2,772 

2,300 

more  than  Vis.    per 

i 

Sago           -              -    _ 

2,549 

3,423 

cwt.     -            .    cwt. 

317,895 

301,199 

! 

Saltpetre      -           -    — 

175,938 

155,499 

20,168 

Valonia          -          .     _ 

134,307 

137,193 

! 

SarsapariUa             -    lbs. 

176,854 

107,410 

Wax,  bees'        -       -    _ 

7,20.3 

10,095 

i 

Seeds:  — Clover    -    cwt. 

110,255 

114,663 

Whale  (ins   -            -    _ 

7,191 

6,723 

Flax  and  linseed,  bush. 

2,759,103 

2,476,')!W 

Wool,  cotton          .    lbs. 

288,674,853 

273,249,653 

22,308,,555 

Rapeseed            -    - 

407,275 

396,.502 

sheep's           -    _ 
Wine: -Cape      -    gals. 

31,652,029 

29,669,908 

1,025,962 

88,939 

81,480 

428,1.^ 

5.39,884 

30,942 

Senna           -           -    lbs. 

250,296 

1.30,222 

French      .           .    _ 

351,102 

254,366 

76,152 

Shumac         -        -    cwt. 

133,799 

127,85>1 

Portugal      -         .    _ 

2,763,211 

2,707,7.34 

235,129 

Silk  :  —  Raw  and  waste. 

Sp.-»nifh        -        .    _ 

2,605,328 

2,089,532 

377,1.38 

lbs. 

3,992,593 

3,778,791 

29,975 

IMadeira    -           .    _ 

3.56,514 

209,127 

128,828 

Thrown        -        -    — 

629,281 

514,240 

25,311 

Canary        -         .    _ 

191,916 

94,117 

104,.-02 

Manufactures  of  Eu- 

Rheni>h    -         .    — 

71,.352 

57,888 

8,152 

rope       -          -    lbs. 

158,831 

148,478 

9,202 

Other  sorts            -    — 

349,293 

259.916 

54,262 

India,  viz. :  _ 

Of  all  sorts   -       -    _ 

7,116,870 

6,212,264 

1,014,925 

Bandanas,  romals,  &c. 

Yarn,  linen,  raw.      cwt. 

17,352 

17,552 

pieces 

185,117 

101,023 

100,337     Zafti-e          -       '   .    lbs. 

227,512 

227,982 

IX.  Quantities  and  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  in  1831.  — 
{Pari.  Paper,  No,  550.  Sess.  1833.) 


Quantities.  Decl. Value. 


Quantities.  Decl.Value 


Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery 
Arms  and  ammunition 
Bacon  and  hams  -  -    cwt. 

Betf  and  pork  -  -    bar. 

Beer  and  ale  -  -        -    ttms 

Books,  printed  -  -    cwt. 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures      — 
Butter  and  cheese  -  -    — 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders  -    tons 

Cordage  -  -  -    cwt. 

Cotton  manufactures :  —  entered   by 

the  yard  ...  yartb 
Cotton  hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares 
Cotton  twist  and  yam  -    lbs. 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 
Fish 
Glass,  entered  by  weight 

entered  at  value 
Hardwares  and  cutlery 
Hats,  heaver  and  felt         -        -    aoz. 
Iron  and    steel,    wrought    and    un- 

wrought  -  -    tons 

Lend  and  shot        -  -  -    — 


7,562 
41,243 
8,844 
4,112 
181,951 
63,260 
510,831 
36,276 


L. 

790,293 
562,765 

22,689 
117,922 
161,768 
101,110 
803,124 
254,024 
199,760 

81,986 


421,385,303  12,16.3,513 
1,118,672 
63,821,440 


-  pieces 

-  barrels 

-  cwt. 

-  cwt. 


37,028,«97 
96,712 
177,915 

336,194 
62,856 


3,975,019 

461,090 

109,656 

420,044 

9,580 

1,622,429 
170,188 

1,1 23  ,,372 
96,333 


Leather,wrought  and  imwrought,  lbs. 
Saddlery  and  harness 
Linen  manufactures  -        yards 

Linen  threads,  tapes,  &c. 
Machinery  and  mill  work 
Painters'  colours        -  - 

Plate,    plated  ware,  jewellery,   and 
watches  .  .  . 

Salt  -  -  -    bush. 

Silk  manufactures  -  -        - 

Soap  and  candles  -  -    lbs. 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 
Sugar,  refined  -  -    cwt- 

Tin,  unwrought  -  -    — 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  and  tin  plates 
Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs'  -    lbs. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  -    — 

Woollen  manufactures  -    pieces 

Do.  Do.  -    yards 

Woollen,  hosiery,  and  small  wares     - 
All  other  articles       .  -  . 


1,314,931 

69,233,892 


9,9,32,214 


L. 

246,410 
61,312 
2,400,043 
48,643 
105,491 
102,065 

188,144 
165,437 
578,874 
236,499 
179,216 

1,238,919 

77,718 

230,143 

173,105 

158,111 

4,580,902 
500,546 
.500,155 

1,362,874 


Total  L.    37,164,372 


581,836 
27,763 

3,494,275 
1 ,592,455 
1 ,997,348 
5,797,546 


Causes  of  the  Magnitude  of  British  Commerce.  —  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  and  vast  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  improvements,  and  consequent  extension,  of  our  manufactures  since 
1770.  The  cotton  manufacture  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  during  the  intervening 
period.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  effect  of  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  article  in  considerable  demand  is  not  confined  to  that  particular  article, 
but  extends  itself  to  others.  Those  who  produce  it  according  to  the  old  plan,  arc  under- 
sold unless  they  adopt  the  same  or  similar  improvements;  and  the  improved  article,  by 
coming  into  competition  with  others  for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  infuses  new  energy 
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into  their  producers,  and  impels  every  one  to  put  forth  all  his  powers,  that  he  may  citlicr 
preserve  his  old,  or  acquire  new  advantages.  The  cotton  manufacture  may  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  the  stupendous  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Hargraves,  Arkwrio-lit, 
Crompton,  and  a  few  others ;  but  we  should  greatly  under-rate  the  importance  of  their 
inventions,  if  we  supposed  that  their  influence  was  limited  to  this  single  department. 
They  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Their  success,  and 
that  of  Watt  and  Wedgwood,  gave  that  confidence  to  genius  so  essential  in  all  great 
undertakings.  After  machines  had  been  invented  for  spinning  and  weaving  cottons, 
whose  fineness  emulates  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  steam-engines  had  been  made  "  to 
engrave  seals,  and  to  lift  a  ship  like  a  bauble  in  the  air,"  every  thing  seemed  possible  —  nil 
arduum  visum  est.  And  the  unceasing  efforts  of  new  aspirants  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  the  intimate  connection  of  the  various  arts  and  science?,  have  extended  and  perpetuated 
the  impulse  given  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning-frame  and  the  steam-engine. 

The  immense  accumulation  of  capital  that  has  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war  has  been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  our  increased  trade  and 
inailufactiires.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  advantages  which  an  increase  of  capital 
confei-s  on  its  possessors  can  have  no  difl^culty  in  perceiving  how  it  operates  to  extend 
trade.  It  enables  them  to  buy  cheaper,  because  they  buy  larger  quantities  of  goods,  and 
pay  ready  money ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  in  foreign 
markets  whei-e  capital  is  scarce,  and  credit  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the 
native  dealers.  To  the  manufacturer,  an  increase  of  capital  is  of  equal  importance,  by 
giving  him  the  means  of  constructing  his  works  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  carrying  on 
the  business  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  the  most  proper  distribution  of  whatever  has 
to  be  done  among  different  individuals.  These  effects  have  been  strikingly  evinced  in 
the  commercial  history  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half  century ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  capital,  originally  accumulated  by  means  of  trade,  gives,  in  its  turn,  nourishment, 
vigour,  and  enlarged  growth  to  it. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  living  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the  cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we  been  contented  with  the  same  accom- 
modations as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  ingenuity  would  long  since  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  invention.  Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  exten- 
sion of  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  till,  in  highly  civilised  countries,  they  appear 
almost  illimitable.  This  endless  craving  of  the  human  mind,  its  inability  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  previous  acquisitions,  combined  with  the  constant  increase  of  population,  renders 
the  demand  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries  as  intense  at  one  period  as  at  another, 
and  provides  for  the  continued  advancement  of  society.  What  is  a  luxury  in  one  age, 
becomes  a  necessary  in  the  next.  The  fact  of  Queen  Elizabeth  having  worn  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  was  reckoned  deserving  of  notice  by  contemporary  historians ;  while,  at 
present,  no  individual,  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  can  go  to  dinner  without  them.  The 
lower  classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the  middle  ;  and  these,  again,  upon  the 
higher;  so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to  vary  the  mddes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  competition  should  be,  m  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  riot  to  be  supposed.  Emulation  in  show,  though  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  industry,  ntay  be  carried  to  excess ;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous  to  many  indivi-. 
duals,  obliged  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by  example,  to  incur. 
expenses  beyond  their  means.  But  the  abuse,  even  when  most  extended,  as  it  probably 
is  in  England,  is,  after  all,  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  while  the  bene- 
ficial influence  resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  improved  accommodations 
adds  to  the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoyments  of  the  whole  community. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  increase  of  taxation,  during  the  late  war,  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  trade.  I'he  gradually 
increasing  pressure  of  the  public  burdens  stimulated  the  industrious  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  make  corresponding  efforts  to  preserve  their  place  in  society  ;  and  produced 
a  spirit  of  invention  and  economy  that  we  should  have  in  vain  attempted  to  excite  b^ 
any  less  powerful  means.  Had  taxation  been  very  oppressive,  it  would  not  have  had 
this  effect;  but  it  was  not  so  high  as  to  produce  either  dejection  or  despair,  though  it 
v/as,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  heavy  to  render  a  considerable  increase  of  exertion 
:ind  par«iinony  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  encroaching  on  the  fortunes  of  individuals^ 
or,  at  all  events,  from  diminishing  the  rate  at  which  they  were  previously  accumulatingi 
To  the  excitement  afforded  by  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  fear  of  falling  super- 
added an  additional  and  powerful  stimulus;  and  the  two  together  produced  results  that 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  unassisted  operation  of  either.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  evidence  has  been,  or  can  be,  produced  to  show,  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
wr.uld  have  been  materially  greater  than  it  is,  had  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  been  main- 
:  lined  uninterrupted  from  17<J;5  to  the  present  moment. 
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We  do  not  state  these  circumstances  in  order  to  extenuate  the  evils  of  war,  or  of  op- 
pressive taxation ;  but  merely  to  show  the  real  influence  of  taxation  on  industry,  wheh 
gradually  augmented  and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
has  the  same  influence  on  a  nation  that  an  increase  of  his  family,  or  of  his  unavoidable 
expenses,  has  on  a  private  individual. 

But  after  every  fair  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  influence  of  the  causes  above 
stated,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  description,  still  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  a  liberal 
system  of  government,  affording  full  scope  for  the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  every 
mental  and  bodily  power,  and  securing  all  the  advantages  of  superior  talent  and  address 
to  their  possessors,  is  the  grand  sine  qua  non  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
Where  oppression  and  tyranny  prevail,  the  inhabitants,  though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  civilisation  and  wealth,  are  invariably  poor  and  miserable.  In  respect  of  soil, 
climate,  and  situation,  Spain  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain  :  and  yet,  what 
a  miserable  contrast  does  the  former  present,  when  compared  with  the  latter !  The 
despotism  and  intolerance  of  her  rulers,  and  the  want  of  good  order  and  tranquillity, 
have  extinguished  every  germ  of  improvement  in  the  Peninsula,  and  sunk  the  inhabitants 
to  the  level  of  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Had  a  similar  political  system  been  established  in 
England,  we  should  have  been  equally  depressed.  Our  superiority  in  science,  arts,  and 
arms,  though  promoted  by  subsidiary  means,  is,  at  bottom,  the  result  of  freedom  and 
security  —  freedom  to  engage  in  every  employment,  and  to  pursue  our  own  interest  in 
our  own  way,  coupled  with  an  intimate  conviction,  derived  from  the  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  their  opposition  to  every  thing  like  arbitrary  power,  that  acquisitions,  when 
made,  may  be  securely  enjoyed  or  disposed  of.  These  form  the  grand  sources  of  our 
wealth  and  power.  There  have  only  been  two  countries,  —  Holland  and  the  United 
States,  —  which  have,  in  these  respects,  been  placed  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
as  England ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  inhabit  a  morass,  defended  only  by  artificial 
mounds  from  being  deluged  by  the  ocean,  the  Dutch  have  long  been,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  the  most  prosperous  and  opulent  people  of  the  Continent;  while  the  Americans, 
whose  situation  is  more  favourable,  are  advancing  in  the  career  of  improvement  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  been  exempted,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  from  foreign  aggression  and  intestine  commotion  ;  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
feudal  system  has  long  been  at  an  end ;  the  same  equal  burdens  have  been  laid  on  all 
classes ;  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  liberal  institutions,  without  any  material  alloy 
of  popular  licentiousness  or  violence ;  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  though  sub- 
jected to  many  vexatious  restraints,  has  been  comparatively  free ;  full  scope  has  been 
given  to  the  competition  of  the  home  producers ;  the  highest  offices  have  been  open  to 
deserving  individuals ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  natural  order  of  things  has  been  less  dis- 
turbed amongst  us  by  artificial  restraints  than  in  most  other  countries.  But  without 
security,  no  degree  of  freedom  would  have  been  of  material  importance.  Happily, 
however,  every  man  has  felt  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  temporary,  but  of  the  pernianent 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  institutions.  The  plans  and  com- 
binations of  capitalists  have  not  been  affected  by  misgivings  as  to  what  might  take 
place  in  future.  Monied  fortunes  have  not  been  amassed  in  preference  to  others,  be- 
cause they  might  be  more  easily  sent  abroad  in  periods  of  confusion  and  disorder  ;  but 
all  individuals  have  unhesitatingly  engaged,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  in  under- 
takings of  which  a  remote  posterity  was  alone  to  reap  the  benefit.  No  one  can  look  at 
the  immense  sums  expended  upon  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  on  docks, 
warehouses,  canals,  &c.,  or  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  settlements  of  property  in  the 
funds,  and  on  the  extent  of  our  system  of  life  insurance,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
,  with  the  vast  importance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  have  placed  in  the  security 
of  property,  and  tlie  good  faith  of  government.  Had  this  confidence  been  imperfect, 
industry  and  invention  woidd  have  been  paralysed  ;  and  much  of  that  capital  which  feeds 
and  clothes  the  industrious  classes  would  never  have  existed.  The  preservation  of  this 
security  entire,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  If  it  l-e 
anywise  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  our  prosjierity  will  crumble  into  dust ;  and  the 
commerce  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  like  that  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Pal- 
myra, will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  be  famous  only  in  history.  —  (From  the  Treatise 
on  Commerce,  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  the  Society  for  the  Difliusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.) 

IMPRESSMENT,  the  forcible  taking  away  of  seamen  from  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment^ and  compelling  them  to  serve,  against  their  will,  in  his  Majesty's  ships. 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Impressment. This  practice  is  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  any  act  of  parliament ; 

but  it  is  so  indirectly  by  the  numerous  statutes  that  have  been  passed,  granting  exemptions  from  it. 
According  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  "  a  power  founded  upon  immemorial  usage,"  and  is  understood  to 
make  a  part  of  the  common  law.  All  sea-faring  men  are  liable  to  impressment,  unlrss  specially  protected 
by  custom  or  statute.  Seamen  executing  particular  services  for  government,  not  unfrcquently  get  pro. 
Cectioiis  from  the  Admiralty,  Navy  Board,  &c.  Some  are  exempted  by  local  custom  :  an^.iJerrymcH  arc 
cvel)  uiicre  privileged  from  impressment.     The  statutory  exeir.iitions  arc  numerous. 
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tected,  viz.  2  able  seamen  (such  as  the  master  shall  nominate) 
for  every  ship  of  100  tons ;  and  1  for  every  50  tons  for  every 
ship  of  100  tons  and  upwards ;  and  any  officer  who  presumes 
to  impress  any  of  the  above,  shall  forfeit,  to  the  master  or 
owner  of  such  vessel,  10/.  for  every  man  so  impressed ;  and  such 
officer  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  place,  office,  or  em- 
ployment, in  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war.  —  (6  &  7  Will.  3. 
c.  18.  sect.  19.)* 

:.  No  parish  apprentice  shall  be  compelled  or  permitted  to 


burden  ;  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  till  the 
age  of  20  years ;  they  continuing,  tor  the  time,  in  the  business 
of  fishing  only. 

3dly,  Oiie  mariner,  besides  the  master  and  apprentices,  to 
every  fishing  vessel  of  10  tons  or  upwards,  emplojed  on  the 
sea-coast,  during  his  continuance  in  such  service. 

4thly,  Any  landsman  above  the  age  of  18,  entering  and  em- 
ployed on  board  such  vessel,  for  2  years  from  his  first  going  to 
sea;  and  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  then  engaged  in,  if  he  so 
long  continue  in  such  service. 

An  affidavit  sworn  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  containing 
the  tonnage  of  such  fishing  vessel  or  boat,  the  port  or  place  to 
which  she  belongs,  the  name  and  description  of  the  master, 
the  age  of  every  apprentice,  the  term  for  which  he  is  bound, 
and  the  date  of  his  indenture,  and  the  name,  age,  and  descrip- 
tion of  every  such  mariner  and  landsman  respectively,  and  the 
time  of  such  landsman's  first  going  to  sea,  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Admiralty;  who,  upon  finding  the  facts  correctly  stated, 
grant  a  separate  protection  to  every  individual.  In  case,  how- 
ever, "  of  an  actual  invasion  of  these  kingdoms,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,"  such  protected  persons  may  be  impressed; 
but  except  upon  such  an  emergency,  any  officer  or  officers 
impressing  such  protected  persons  shall  respectively  forfeit  20/. 
to  the  j)arty  impressed,  if  not  an  apprentice,  or  to  his  master 
if  he  be  an  apprentice.  —  Sects.  2,  5, 4. 

6.  Ge?ieral  Exemptiotis.— All  persons  55  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  under  18  years.  Every  person  being  a  foreigner, 
who  shall  serve  in  any  merchant  ship,  or  other  trading  vessel,  or 
privateer,  belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  all  persons,  of  what  age  soever,  who  shall  use  the  sea ;  shall 
be  protected  for  2  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  their 
first  using  it.  — (13  G€o.  2.  c.  17.) 

7.  Harponeers,  line  managers,  or  boat  steerers,  engaged  in 

the  southern  whale  fishery,  are  also  protected (2b  Geo.  3. 

c.  50.) 

8.  Mariners  employed  in  the  herring  fishery  are  exempted 
while  actually  employed.  —  (48  Geo.  3.  c.  110.) 


enter  into  his  Majesty's  sea  service  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
18  years (2  &  3  Anne,  c.  6.  sect.  4.) 

3.  Persons  rolunlarily  binding  themselves  apprentices  to  sea 
service,  shall  not  be  impressed  for  3  years  from  the  date  of  their 
indentures.  But  no  persons  above  1 8  years  of  age  shall  have 
any  exemption  or  protection  from  his  Majesty's  service,  if  they 
have  been  at  sea  before  they  became  apprentices —  (2  &  3 
Anne,  c.  6.  sect.  15.;  4  Anne,  c.  19.  sect.  17.;  and  13  Geo.  2. 
c.  17.  sect.  2.) 

4.  Apprentices.  — The  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  25.  enacts  some  new 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  number  of  apprentices  that  ships 
must  have  on  board  according  to  their  tonnage ;  and  grants 
protection  to  such  apprentices  till  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  21  years — (For  the   regulations    of   this    act,   see   Ap- 

PKENTICES.) 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  Fisheries.  —  The  act  50  Geo.  3. 
c.  108.  grants  the  following  exemptions  from  impressment, 
viz. :  — 

1st,  Masters  of  fishing  vessels  or  boats,  who,  either  themselves 
or  their  owners,' have,  or  within  6  months  before  applying  for 
a  protection  shall  have  had,  1  apprentice  or  more  under  16 
years  of  age,  bound  for  5  years,  and  employed  in  the  business 
of  fishing. 

2dly,  AH  such  apprentiees,  not  exceeding  eight  to  every  mas- 
ter or  owner  of  any  fishing  vessel  of  50  tons  or  upwards  ;  not 
exceeding  sei'en  to  every  vessel  or  boat  of  35  tons  and  under  50 ; 
not  exceeding  sij:  to  every  vessel  of  30  tons  and  under  35  tons ; 
and  not  exceeding  four  to  every  vessel  or  boat  under  30  tons 

2.  Policy  of  Impressment.  This  practice,  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice,  is  vindicated  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  its  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  this  position,  not- 
withstanding  the  confidence  with  which  is  has  been  taken  up,  is  not  quite  so  tenable  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. The  difficulties  experienced  in  procuring  sailors  for  the  fleet  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  are  not 
natural  but  artificial,  and  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  very  simple  arrangement.  During  peace,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  seamen  are  retained  in  his  Majesty's  service  that  are  commonly  re- 
quired  during  war;  and  if  peace  continue  for  a  few  years,  the  total  number  of  sailors  in  the  king's  and 
the  merchant  service  is  limited  to  that  which  is  merely  adequate  to  supply  the  reduced  demand  of  the 
former,  and  the  ordinary  demand  of  the  latter.  When,  therefore,  war  is  declared,  and  30,000  or  40,(X)0 
additional  seamen  are  wanted  for  the  fleet,  they  cannot  be  obtained,  unless  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  merchant  service,  which  has  not  more  than  its  proper  complement  of  hands.  But  to  do  this  by  otter- 
ing the  seamen  higher  wages  would  be  next  to  impossible;  and  would,  supposing  it  were  practicable, 
impose  such  a  sacrifice  upon  the  public  as  could  hardly  be  borne.  And  hence,  it  is  said,  the  necessity  of 
impressment ;  a  practice  which  every  one  admits  can  be  justified  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  its 
being  absolutely  essential  to  the  public  safety. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  necessity  of  this  sort  may  be  easily  obviated.  All,  in  fact,  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  merely  to  keep  such  a  number  of  "sailors  in  his  Majesty's  service  during  peace  as  may 
suffice,  with  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys,  to  man  the  fleet  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war. 
Were  this  done,  there  would  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  resorting  to  impressment;  and  the 
practice,  with  the  cruelty  and  injustice  inseparable  from  it,  might  be  entirely  abolished. 

But  it  is  said  that,  though  desirable  in  many  respects,  the  expense  of  such  a  plan  will  always  prevent  it 
from  being  adopted.  It  admits,  however,  of  demonstration,  that  instead  of  being  dearer,  this  plan  would 
be  actually  cheaper  than  that  which  is  now  followed.  Not  more  than  1,000,000/.  or  l,'iOO,000/.  a  year 
would  be  required  to  be  added  to  the  navy  estimates,  and  that  would  not  be  a  real,  but  merely  a  nominal 
advance.  The  violence  and  injustice  to  which  the  practice  of  impressment  exposes  sailors,  operates  at  all 
times  to  raise  their  wages,  by  creating  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  young  men  to  enter  the  sea 
service;  and  this  disinclination  is  vastly  increased  during  war,  when  wages  usually  rise  to  four  or  five 
times  their  previous  amount,  imposing  a  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  other 
equally  mischievous  consequences,  many  times  greater  than  the  tax  that  would  be  required  to  keep  up 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  to  its  proper  level.  It  is  really,  therefore,  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  impressment  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness  in  its  favour;  and,  though  it  had,  no  reasonable 
man  would  contend  that  that  is  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  circumstance  to  be  attended  to.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  as  costly  as  it  is  oppressive  and  unjust.  —  (The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  question,  to  the  note  on  Impressment  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.) 

INDEMNITY,  is  where  one  person  secures  another  from  responsibility  against  any 
particular  event ;  thus,  a  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  against  any  par- 
ticular loss.  Where  one  person  also  becomes  bail  for  another,  a  bond  of  indemnity  is 
frequently  executed ;  and  where  a  bond  or  bill  of  exchange  has  been  lost  or  mislaid,  the 
acceptor  or  obligee  would  not  act  prudently  in  paying  it,  without  being  secured  by  a 
bond  of  indemnity. 

INDIAN   RUBBER.      See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIGO  (Fr.  Indigo ;  Ger.  Indigo ;  Sans.  Nili ;  Arab.  Neel ;  Malay,  Taroom), 
the  drug  which  yields  the  beautiful  blue  dye  known  by  that  name.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  maceration  in  water  of  certain  tropical  plants ;  but  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
almost  entirely  obtained  from  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Indigofera  :  that  cultivated 
in  India  being  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  ;  and  that  in  America  the  Indigofera  anil.  The 
Indian  plant  has  pinnate  leaves  and  a  slender  ligneous  stem;  and  when  successfully  cul- 
tivated, rises  to  the  height  of  3,  5,  and  even  6  feet. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  preparation  of 


*  In  order  that  these  men  shall  be  thus  protected,  it  is  necessary  for  the  master  to  name  Ihcm,  before 
they  are  impressed :  tliis  is  to  be  done  by  going  before  the  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate  of  the  i)lace, 
who  h  to  give  the  master  a  certificate,  iii  which  is  contained  the  names  of  the  particular  men  whom  he 
thus  nominates ;  and  this  certificate  will  be  their  protection. 
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the  drug,  have  been  practised  in  India  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  the  indicum  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  6.) 
was  indigo,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  good  reason.  Pliny  states  that  it  was 
brought  from  India ;  that  when  diluted  it  produced  an  admirable  mixture  of  blue  and 
purple  colours  {in  diluendo  misturam  purpurce  cceruleique  mirabilem  reddit) ;  and  he  gives 
tests  by  which  the  genuine  drug  might  be  discriminated  with  sufficient  precision.  It  is 
true  that  Pliny  is  egregiously  mistaken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  drug  was  pro- 
duced ;  but  there  are  many  examples  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times,  to  prove  that 
the  possession  of  an  article  brought  from  a  distance  implies  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
its  nature,  or  of  the  processes  followed  in  its  manufacture.  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iv.  art.  Indigo)  and  Dr.  Bancroft  {Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i.  pp.  241 — 252.) 
have  each  investigated  this  subject  with  great  learning  and  sagacity ;  and  agree  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  indicum  of  Pliny  was  real  indigo,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
drug  prepared  from  the  isatis  or  woad.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in- 
digo was  imported  into  modern  Europe,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  previously  to  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  first  introduced,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mix  a  little  of  it  with  woad  to  heighten  and  improve  the  colour  of  the  latter ; 
but,  by  degrees,  the  quantity  of  indigo  was  increased ;  and  woad  was,  at  last,  entirely 
superseded.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  remark,  that  indigo  did  not  make  its  way 
into  general  use  without  encountering  much  opposition.  The  growers  of  woad  prevailed 
on  several  governments  to  prohibit  the  use  of  indigo !  In  Germany,  an  Imperial  edict 
was  published  in  1654,  prohibiting  the  use  of  indigo,  or  *'  deviVs  dye,'"  and  directing  great 
care  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  clandestine  importation,  "  because,"  says  the  edict,  "  the 
trade  in  woad  is  lessened,  dyed  articles  injured,  and  money  carried  out  of  the  country  !  " 
The  magistrates  of  Nuremburg  went  further,  and  compelled  the  dyers  of  that  city  to  take 
an  oath  once  a  year  not  to  use  indigo ;  which  practice  was  continued  down  to  a  late 
period.  In  1598,  upon  an  urgent  representation  of  the  states  of  Languedoc,  at  the  solicit- 
ation of  the  woad  growers,  the  use  of  indigo  was  prohibited  in  that  province  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1737,  that  the  dyers  of  France  were  left  at  liberty  to  dye  with  such  articles,  and 
in  such  a  way,  as  they  pleased.  — (Beckmann,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.)  Let  not  those  who  may 
happen  to  throw  their  eyes  over  this  paragraph,  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestors 
—  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fahida  narratur.  How  much  opposition  is  made  at  this  moment 
to  the  importation  of  many  important  articles,  for  no  better  reasons  than  were  alleged,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  against  the  importation  of  indigo ! 

Indigo  is  at  present  produced  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  provinces  subject  to  the  presidency  of  that 
name,  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelly,  under  the  Madras 
government;  in  Java;  in  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  in  Guaten  ala,  and  the 
Caraccas,  in  Central  America.  Bengal  is,  however,  the  great  mart  for  indigo  ;  and  the  quantity  produced 
in  the  other  places  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Raynal  was  of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  indigo  had  been  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spaniards; 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  Several  species  of  indigofera  belong  to  the  New  World  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  ink  very  soon  after  the  conquest.  —  {Humboldt,  Essai Politique  sur  la 
Nouvclle  Espagne,  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  ^d  ed.') 

For  the  first  iO  years  after  the  English  became  masters  of  Bengal,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
indigo,  now  of  such  importance,  was  unknown  as  a  branch  of  British  industry ;  and  the  exports  were 
but  trifling.  The  European  markets  were,  at  this  period,  principally  supplied  from  America.  In  1783, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  English  began  to  be  directed  to  this  business;  and  though  the  processes 
pursued  by  them  be  nearly  the  same  with  those  followed  by  the  natives,  their  greater  skill,  intelligence, 
and  capital,  give  them  immense  advantages.  In  their  hands,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  indigo  has 
become  the  most  important  employment,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  carried  on  in  the  country. 
The  indigo  made  by  the  natives  supplies  the  internal  demand  ;  so  that  all  that  is  raised  by  Europeans  is 
exported. 

In  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largest  quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  the  plant  lasts 
only  for  a  single  season,  being  destroyed  by  the  periodical  inundation ;  but  in  the  dry  central  and  western 
provinces,  one  or  two  rattoon  crops  are  obtained  :  and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  latter  are  enabled 
to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  seed  to  the  former. 

The  fixed  capital  required  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  consists  of  a  few  vats  of  common  masonry  for 
steeping  the  plant,  and  precipitating  the  colouring  matter;  a  boiling  and  drying  house;  and  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  planter.  These,  for  a  factory  of  10  pair  of  vats,  capable  of  producing,  at  an  average, 
12,500  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth  on  the  spot  about  2,500/.,  will  not  cost  above  1,500A  sterling.  The  buildings 
and  machinery  necessary  to  produce  an  equal  value  in  sugar  and  rum,  would  probably  cost  about  4,000/. 
This  fact,  therefore,  without  any  reference  to  municipal  regulations,  affords  a  ready  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  frequently  put,  why  the  British  planters  in  India  have  never  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar. 

During  the  9  years  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India,  in  1814,  the  annual  average 
produce  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  for  exportation,  was  nearly  5,600,000  lbs. ;  but  the  average  produce  of  the 
4  last  years  of  this  period  scarcely  equalled  that  of  the  preceding  5.  But  since  the  ports  were  opened,  the 
indigo  produced  for  exportation  has  increased  fully  a  third ;  the  exports  during  the  Ifi  years  ending  with 
1829-30,  being  above  7,400,000  lbs.  a  year.  The  following  brief  statement  shows  the  rate  of  this  increase, 
taking  the  average  produce  of  each  4  years  :  — 

1814^  Lbs.      11818^  Lbs.      n822^  Lbs.      11836^  tbs 

1816  C  -  -  7,040,000  jgg[-  -  -  6,000,000  J 824  [  -  -  8,000,000  Ngg  f  '  "9,000,000 
18173  I  1821 3  I  18253  |  18293 

and  it  has  continued  about  the  same  since. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  Indian  capitalists  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  indigo  on  the  Eurojjcan  method,  and  that  at  present  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  is  prepared  by  them. 

The  culture  of  indigo  is  very  precarious,  not  only  in  so  far  as  respects  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  year 
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to  year,  but  also  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  drug  which  the  same  amount  of  plant  will 
afford  even  in  the  same  season.  Thus,  the  produce  of  I8'25-26  was  •11,000  chests,  while  the  produce  of 
the  following  year  was  but  25,000  chests;  the  produce  of  1827-28  was  about  4''2,0}0  chests,  and  that  of 
1828-2y  only  26,500  chests!  The  average  of  these  years,  that  is,  about  9,000,000  lbs.,  may  be  considered 
as  the  present  annual  produce  of  Bengal.  The  price  of  indigo  in  India  increased,  for  a  while,  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  the  quantity.  In  1813-14,  the  real  value  of  that  exported  from  Calcutta  was  1,461,000/. ; 
but  in  1827-28,  although  the  quantity  had  increased  but  20  per  cent,  the  value  rose  to  2,920,000/.,  or  was 
about  doubled.  There  was  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  in  Europe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decline ; 
and  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  restraints  placed  on  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
production  of  colonial  articles  suited  to  the  European  market,  the  consequent  difficulty  of  making  remit- 
tances from  India,  and  an  unnatural  flow  of  capital  to  the  only  great  article  of  Indian  produce  and  export 
that  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  its  application. 

But  the  effects  of  the  profuse  advances  made  by  the  Calcutta  capitalists  to  those  engaged  in  the  indigo 
culture,  coupled  with  the  increasing  imports  from  Madras,  and  the  stationary  demand  for  the  drug  in  this 
country,  have  at  length  manifested  themselves  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  Prices  have  been  so 
much  reduced  that  a  ruinous  reaction  has  taken  place;  most  of  the  Calcutta  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade  having  been  obliged  to  stop  payment,  involving  in  their  fall  several  opulent  houses  in  this  country. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  occasion  any  diminution  in  the  supplies  of  indigo,  or  whether  the 
supply  may  not  be  maintained  even  at  the  reduced  prices  by  increased  economy.  The  subjoined  Table 
shows  that  prices  advanced  considerably  in  1833;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  advance  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  consumption  of  indigo  has  varied  but  little  in  this  country  during  the  last  dozen  years,  having  been, 
at  an  average  of  that  period,  about  2,300,000  lbs.  a  year.  This  stationary  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  drug  and  the  increase  of  population,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decreasing 
use  of  blue  cloth,  in  the  dyeing  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  Its  consumption  in  France  is  about 
as  great  as  in  Britain.  Besides  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  a  good  deal 
of  Bengal  indigo  is  exported  to  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  southern  Russia. 
It  is  singular  that  it  is  not  used  by  the  Chinese,  with  whom  blue  is  a  favourite  colour. 

The  indigo  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  two  classes,  called,  in  commercial  language,  Bengal  and  Oude  ;  the 
first  being  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  the  last  that  of  the  northern 
provincos.  The  first  is,  in  point  of  quality,  much  superior  to  the  other.  This  arose  at  tone  time,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  European  planter 
purchasing  the  wet  fecula  from  the  native  manufacturer,  and  completing  the  processes  of  curing  and  drying 
the  drug.  This  is  at  present  in  a  great  measure  discontinued  ;  and  the  Oude  indigo  has,  in  consequence, 
considerably  impro  ed  in  quality.  Its  inferiority  is  probably  more  the  result  of  soil  and  climate,  than  of 
any  difference  in  the  skill  with  which  the  manufacture  is  conducted. 

In  1827-28,  and  we  are  possessed  of  no  later  data,  the  export  of  indigo  from  the  port  of  Madras  amounted 
to  880,880  lbs.  weight;  having  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  5  years.  Besides  the 
export  from  Madras,  there  is  also  a  considerable  one  from  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry ;  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  detailed  statement.  In  1827,'  the  export  of  indigo  from  Manilla  amounted 
to  about  290,000  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  but  it  is  understood  to  have  materially  increased  since.  The  export 
from  Batavia,  in  1829,  amounted  to  152,000  lbs.  weight,  and  the  production  is  rapidly  increasing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  now  given,  the  annual  exports  of  Asiatic  indigo  are  as  follow  : — Bengal,  9,000,000  lbs.; 
Madras,  900,000  lbs.  ;  Manilla,  300,000  lbs. ;  Batavia,  1.50,000  lbs.  Hence  the  annual  average  produce 
for  foreign  markets,  making  allowance  for  a  trifling  augmentation  in  the  exports  from  Madras,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines,  is  certainly  not  less  than  10,500,000  lbs. 

According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  exportation  of  indigo  from  Guatemala,  in  1825,  amounted  to  1,800,000  lbs. 
Indigo  is  also  produced  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Good  indigo  is  known  by  its  lightness  or  small  specific  gravity,  indicating  the  absence  of  earthy  impuri- 
ties; by  the  mass  not  readily  parting  with  its  colouring  matter  when  tested  by  drawing  a  streak  with  it 
over  a  white  surface;  but,  above  all,  by  the  purity  of  the  colour  itself.  The  first  quality,  estimated  by 
tiiis  last  test,  is  called,  in  commercial  language,  ^we  blue  ;  then  follow  ordinary  blue,  fine  purple,  purple 
and  violet,  ordinary  purple  and  violet,  dull  blue,  inferior  purple  and  violet,  strong  copper,  and  ordinary 
copper.  These  distinctions  refer  to  the  Bengal  indigo  only,  the  Oude  being  distinguished  only  into  fine 
and  ordinary.  The  qualities  of  Madras  and  Manilla  indigo  are  nearly  the  same,  and  equal  to  ordinary 
Bengal  indigo.    The  indigo  of  Java  is  superior  to  these. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cook  for  the  following  Table,  which  gives  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  and  the  imports,  consumption,  and  prices  of  Bengal  indigo,  since 
1811-12:  — 
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Of  7,299,605  lbs.  of  indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831, 6,996,0(i3  lbs  were  from  India,  149,349  lbs. 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  81,991  lbs.  from  Guatemala,  16,014  lbs.  from  Colombia,  &c.  Of  the  total 
quantity  imported,  2,490,000  lbs.  were  retained  for  consumption. 

The  imports  of  indigo,  in  1832,  were  6,35.'3,()65  lbs. ;  of  which  2,395,6.53  lbs.  were  retained. 

Indigo  of  British  possessions,  not  deemed  their  produce  unless  imported  from  thence. —(7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.) 

For  further  information  as  to  indigo,  see  Colebrooke's  Husbandry  of  Bengal,  p.  154.  ;  MUburn's  Orient. 
Com.  ;  Bell's  Review  of  Commerce  of  Bengal  i  Wilson's  Review  ofdo.;  evidence  of  Gillian  Maclaine,  Esq., 
East  India  Committee,  1830-31,  &c. 

INK  (Du.  Inky  Inkt ;  Fr.  Encre ;  Ger.  Dinte;  It.  Inchiostro;  Lat.  Atramentum ; 
Rus.   Tschernilo;   Sp.  Tinta,-   Sw.  Blak.) 

"  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for  writing  or  printing  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ink.  Common 
practice  knows  only  black  and  red.  Of  black  ink  there  are  three  principal  kinds  :  1.  Indian  ink ;  2.  Printer's 
ink  J  and,  3.  Writing  ink.  The  Indian  ink  is  used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  brush,  and  for  painting  upon 
the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese  manufacture.  It  is  ascertained,  as  well  from  experiment  as  from  inform- 
ation, that  the  cakes  of  this  ink  are  made  of  lampblack  and  size,  or  animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of 
perfumes  or  other  substances  not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  The  fine  soot  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
or  candle  received  by  holding  a  plate  over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  shreds  of  parchment  or  glove- 
leather  not  dyed,  will  make  an  ink  equal  to  that  imported.  Good  printer's  ink  is  a  black  paint,  smooth, 
and  uniform  in  its  composition,  of  a  firm  black  colour,  and  possesses  a  singular  aptitude  to  adhere  to  paper 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  moisture. 

"Common  ink  for  writing  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  nut-gall  to  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water.  A  very  fine  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  speedy  subsidence  of  which  is  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  Arabic.  Lampblack  is  the  common  material  to  give  the 
black  colour,  of  which  2|  ounces  are  sufficient  for  16  ounces  of  the  varnish.  Vermilion  is  a  good  red.  They 
are  ground  together  on  a  stone  with  a  muUer,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  paints.  Among  the  amusing  ex- 
periments of  the  art  of  chemistry,  the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a  distinguished  place.  With 
these  the  writing  is  invisible,  until  some  reagent  gives  it  opacity.  These  inks  have  been  proposed  as  the 
instruments  of  secret  correspondence.  But  they  are  of  little  use  in  this  respect,  because  the  properties 
change  by  a  few  days'  remaining  on  the  paper;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  of  a  tinge  when  thoroughly 
dry  ;  and  none  of  them  resist  the  test  of  heating  the  paper  till  it  begins  to  be  scorched." —  {lire's  Dic- 
tionary.) 

INKLE,  a  sort  of  broad  linen  tape,  principally  manufactured  at  Manchester  and  .some 
other  towns  in  Lancashire. 

INSOLVENCY  and  BANRUPTCY.  Insolvency  is  a  term  in  mercantile  lav/, 
applied  to  designate  the  condition  of  all  persons  unable  to  pay  their  debts  according  to 
the  ordinary  usage  of  trade.  A  bankrupt  is  an  insolvent ;  but  persons  may  be  in  a  state 
of  insolvency  without  having  committed  any  of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them  liable 
to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

We  have,  under  the  article  Bankruptcy,  explained  the  most  important  differences  in 
the  law  as  to  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  ;  and  have  also  briefly  stated  in  that  article,  and 
in  the  article  Credit,  some  of  the  alterations  which  seem  to  be  imperatively  required 
to  make  these  laws  more  in  harmony,  than  they  are  at  present,  with  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  public  advantage.  In 
the  present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  summary  statement  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  existing  laws. 

Under  the  bankrupt  laws,  the  creditors  have  a  compulsory  authority  to  sequestrate  the 
entire  possessions  of  their  debtor ;  under  the  insolvent  laws,  the  debtor  himself  may 
make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  From 
this  diversity  in  the  initiative  process  results  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ultimate  oper- 
ation of  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  acts.  The  proceedings  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy being  instituted  by  the  creditors,  they  lose  all  future  power  over  the  property  and 
person  of  the  insolvent  after  he  has  obtained  his  certificate ;  but  the  proceedings  under 
the  insolvent  act  having  been  commenced  by  the  debtor  himself,  he  only,  by  the  sur- 
render of  his  effects,  protects  his  person  in  future  from  arrest  —  not  the  property  he  may 
subsequently  acquire,  from  liability  to  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  in  full. 


Proceedings  under  the  existing  Insolvent  Act —  In  ISl."?,  a  spe- 
cial tribunal,  called  the  "  Court  for  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors," was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surrender 
of  property  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  in- 
solvents. It  consists  of  a  chief  and  two  other  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  a  court  of  record,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster ;  but  it 
cannot  award  costs,  unless  in  particular  cases.  The  court  sits 
twice  a  week  in  Portugal -street ;  and  no  fees  are  taken,  except 
those  established  by  the  court.  The  commissioners  also  seve- 
rally make  circuits,  and  attend  at  the  towns  and  places  ap- 
pointed for  insolvents  in  the  country  to  appear :  their  judicial 
powers  in  the  provincial  towns  are  the  same  as  those  exercised 
vn  the  metropolis. 

I.  The  first  step  In  the  insolvent's  proceeding  is  the  Petition- 
Any  person  in  actual  custody  for  any  debt,  damages,  costs,  or 
money  due  for  contempt  of  any  court,  may,  within  14  days 
from  his  first  detention,  petition  the  court  for  his  discharge; 
stating  in  such  petition  the  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  and  praying  to  be  discharged  not  only 
against  the  demands  of  the  persons  detaining  him,  but  against 
all  other  creditors  having  claims  at  the  time  of  presenting  the 
petition.  Persons  not  actually  in  custody  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  during  the  proceedings  thereon,  are  not  entitk d  to 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  In  case  of  sickness,  however,  and  after 
an  order  for  hearing  the  petition  has  been  obtained,  this  con- 
dition is  not  required. 

Notice  of  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  petition  must 
be  given  to  all  creditors  whose  debts  amount  to  5/.,  and  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  London  Gazette. 

At  the  time  of  subscribing  the  petition,  the  insolvent  exe- 
cutes an  assignment  to  the  provisional  assignee  of  the  court, 
reJioimcing  (ill  title  to  his  property,  except  wearing  apparel, 


working  tools,  bedding,  and  such  neces.=aries  of  himself  and 
family  as  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  Wl.  During  confine- 
ment, the  court  may  order  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  the 
petitioner. 

The  filing  of  a  petition  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  if  a 
commission  be  issued  within  2  calendar  months,  vacates  the 
assignment :  but  this  does  not  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  court ; 
and  any  property  remaining  to  the  petitioner  after  obtaining 
his  certificate  continues  liable  as  if  no  commission  had  been 
issued. 

The  voluntary  preference  of  a  creditor,  by  conveyance  of 
money,  goods,  bills,  or  other  property,  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  or  within  3  months  prior  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
petitioner,  being  then  in  insolvent  circumstances,  is  fraudulent 
and  void. 

Within  14  days  after  the  filing  of  his  petition,  the  insolvent 
must  prepare  a  schedule  of  his  debts  ;  also  of  his  property  and 
income  from  every  source  whence  he  derives  benefit  or  emo- 
lument, together  with  an  account  of  all  debts  owing  to  him, 
the  names  of  the  debtors,  and  their  places  of  abode.  Lastly, 
the  sthedule  must  describe  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  ar- 
ticles not  exceeding  IHl.  which  the  petitioner  is  allowed  to 
retain. 

Insolvents  guilty  of  omissions  in  the  schedule,  with  intent  to 
defraud  creditors,  or  excepting  in  it  necessaries  to  an  am<  nnt 
exceeding  20/.,  or  persons  assisting  therein,  are  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour, subjecting  to  an  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
3  years. 

II.  The  Assignees.  —  Any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
the  court  appoints  assignees  from  among  the  creditors,  to 
whom,  on  their  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  an  assignment 
is  made  of  the  effects  of  the  prisoner.  In  case  of  any  rfal 
estate,  the  same,  within  the  space  of  6  months,  must  be  sold 
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by  public  auction,  in  such  manner  and  place  as  the  major  part 
in  value  of  the  creditors  approve:  but  when  any  part  of  the 
property  is  so  circumstanced  that  the  immediate  saJe  of  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  the  court  may 
direct  the  management  of  such  jiroperty  till  it  can  be  properly 
sold ;  and  if  the  debts  can  be  paid  by  mortgage  in  lieu  of  sale, 
the  court  may  give  directions  for  that  purpose. 

Goods  in  possession  and  disposal  ot  the  insolvent,  whereof 
he  is  reputed  owner,  are  deemed  his  property  ;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  assiRnment  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  duly  registered 
according  to  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  110. 

An  account  upon  oath  before  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  Justice 
of  peace,  must  be  made  up  by  the  assignees  within  every  3 
months  at  the  furthest ;  and  in  case  of  a  balance  in  hand,  a 
dividend  must  be  forthwith  made,  of  which  dividend  30  days' 
previous  notice  must  be  given  ;  and  every  creditor  is  allowed 
to  share  in  the  dividend,  unless  objected  to  by  the  prisoner, 
assignees,  or  other  creditors,  in  which  case  the  court  decides. 

The  assignees  may  execute  powers  which  the  insolvent  might 
have  executed,  as  the  granting  of  leases,  taking  fines,  trans- 
ferring public  stock  or  annuities ;  but  they  cannot  nominate  to 
a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

The  assignees,  with  the  consent  of  one  commissioner,  and 
the  major  part  of  the  creditors  in  value,  may  compound  for 
any  debt  due  to  the  prisoner ;  or  may  submit  differences  con- 
nected with  the  estate  of  the  insolvent  to  arbitration. 

Dividends  payable  to  creditors,  unclaimed  for  1'2  months,  are 
to  be  paid  into  court  to  the  credit  of  the  estate  of  the  insolvent : 
in  dei^ult  of  payment  of  the  dividends  by  the  assignees,  their 
goods  may  be  distrained  ;  or,  if  no  distress,  they  may  be  im- 
prisoned. 

The  assignees,  in  case  the  insolvent  is  a  beneficed  clergyman 
or  curate,  are  not  entitled  to  the  income  of  the  tenetice  or 
curacy  ;  but  they  may  obtain  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors.  Neither  are  the  assignees  entitled  to 
the  pay,  half-pay,  pension,  or  other  emolument,  of  any  person 
who  is  or  has  been  in  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  service  of  the 
government  or  East  India  Company  ;  but  the  court  may  order, 
subject  to  the  apiiroval  of  the  heads  of  public  offices,  a  portion 
of  such  pay,  half-pay,  pension,  or  emoluments,  to  be  set  aside 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  insolvent. 

The  court  may  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  assignees,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  insolvent  or  any  of  his  creditors  ;  and,  in 
case  of  malversation,  award  costs  against  them. 

Assignees  who  wilfully  employ  or  retain  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  insolvent's  estate,  may  be  charged  with  interest, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  20Z.  uer  cent,  per  annum. 

III.  D)scltari(e  of  i/ie  Insolrenl.  —  On  the  day  appointed  for 
hearing  the  petition,  any  creditor  may  oppose  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  put  such  questions  and 
examine  such  witnesses,  as  the  court  shall  admit,  touching  the 
matters  contained  in  the  petition  and  schedule ;  or  a  creditor 
may  require,  and  the  court  direct,  that  an  officer  of  the  court 
shall  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  prisoner,  and  report 
thereon.  In  case  the  prisoner  is  not  opposed,  and  the  court  is 
satisfied  with  his  schedule,  it  may  order  his  immediate  dis- 
charge from  custody  ;  or  it  may  direct  him  to  be  detained  in 
custody  for  any  term  not  exceeding  G  months,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  filing  the  petition. 

But  if  the  prisoner  has  destroyed  his  books,  or  falsified  en- 
tries therein,  or  otherwise  acted  fraudulently  towards  his  cre- 
ditors, or  wilftilly  omitted  any  thing  in  his  schedule,  he  may  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years  :  or  where  a 


prisoner  has  contracted  debts  fraudulently,  by  meansof  a  breach 
of  trust ;  or  put  creditors  to  unnecessary  expense;  or  incurred 
debts  by  means  of  any  false  pretence,  or  without  probable  ex- 
pectation, at  the  time  when  contracted,  of  ever  paying  them  ; 
or  shall  be  indebted  for  damages  for  criminal  conversation  with 
the:  wife,  or  for  seducing  the  d.iughter  or  servant  of  the  plam- 
tiff ;  or  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ;  or  for  damages  in 
any  action  for  malicious  jjvosecution,  libel,  slander,  or  trespass ; 
the  court  may  imprison  for  2  years. 

The  discharge  extends  to  sums  payable  by  annuity  ;  the  an- 
nuitants being  admitted  as  creditors  to  the  estate  of  the  in- 
solvent, at  a  fair  valuation  of  their  interest. 

But  the  discharge  does  not  extend  to  any  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  nor  for  any  offence  against  tlie  revenue  laws  ;  nor  at 
suit  of  any  sheriff  or  other  public  officer,  upon  any  bail-bond 
entered  into  for  any  person  prosecuted  for  such  offence  ;  unless 
the  Treasury  certify  consent  to  the  discharge. 

Insolvents  under  writ  of  capias  or  extent,  must  apply  to  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  discharged. 

When  the  prisoner  is  not  discharged,  the  court  may,  on  ap- 
plication for  that  purpose,  order  the  creditor  at  whose  suit  he 
is  detained  to  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  is.  weekly  ;  and  in 
default  of  payment,  the  prisoner  to  be  liberated. 

I V.  Future  Liabilities  of  the  Insolvent.  —  Prior  to  adjudication 
on  the  petition,  the  insolvent  is  required  to  execute  a  warrant 
of  attorney,  empowering  the  court  to  enter  up  judgment  against 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  assignees,  for  the  amount  of  the  debts 
unpaid  ;  and  when  the  insolvent  is  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay 
such  debts,  or  is  dead,  leaving  assets  for  the  purpose,  the  court 
may  permit  execution  to  be  taken  out  against  the  property  of 
the  insolvent  acquired  after  his  discharge ;  and  this  proceeding 
may  be  repeated  till  the  7vhole  of  Die  debt,  rvith  costs,  is  paid  and 
satisfied. 

But  no  person,  after  judgment  entered  up,  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  debt  to  which  the  adjudication  of  the  court 
extended. 

When  an  insolvent  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  no 
execution,  except  under  the  judgment  before  mentioned,  can 
issue  against  him  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  his  confine- 
ment ;  but  he  may  be  proceeded  against  for  a  debt  which  could 
not  be  enforced  at  the  period  of  his  discharge. 

An  insolvent,  after  his  discharge,  may,  on  the  application  of 
an  Eissignee  to  the  court,  be  again  examined  touching  the  effects 
set  forth  in  the  schedule  ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  appear  or  answer 
questions,  he  may  be  recommitted. 

No  uncertificated  bankrupt,  nor  any  person  having  had  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  act,  can  have  it  a  second  time  within 
Jive  years,  unless  3-4ths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors 
consent  thereto,  oi*  unless  it  appear  to  the  court  that  the  insol- 
vent, since  his  bankruptcy  or  discharge,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  pay  all  just  demands ;  and  that  the  debts  subsequently  in- 
curred have  been  unavoidable,  from  inability  otherwise  to 
acquire  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

Married  women  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent 
act,  and  may  petition  the  court  on  executing  a  special  assign- 
ment. 

The  Insolvent  Act,  of  which  the  above  is  a  digest,  was  con- 
tinued, by  an  act  of  the  session  of  1S30,  the  1  Will.  4.  c.  3H., 
for  '2  years,  and  "  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament."  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  a;  t  of 
Will  4.  prohibits,  while  the  insolvent  acts  are  in  force,  any 
debtor  from  being  discharged  on  his  petition  under  the  32 
Geo.  2.  c.  28.,  commonly  called  the  "  Lords'  Act." 


Our  next  object  will  be  to  present  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Bankruptcy.  —  Blackstone  defines  a  bankrupt  —  "  A  trader  who  secretes  him.se]f,  or 
does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors."  But  an  intention  to  defraud  is 
not  now  held  to  be  essential  to  constitute  a  bankrupt ;  who  may  be  either  simply  an  in- 
solvent, or  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

There  are,  as  already  observed,  some  important  distinctions  between  the  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  laws,  not  only  in  their  application  to  different  descriptions  of  individuals,  but 
also  in  the  powers  they  exercise  over  the  estates  of  persons  subsequently  to  their  being 
brought  under  their  adjudication.  The  benefits  of  the  Insolvent  Act  extend  without 
distinction  to  every  class  of  persons  actually  in  prison  for  debt ;  the  benefits  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Act  extend  to  traders  only.  But  persons  relieved  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
for  the  first  time  are  for  ever  discharged  from  all  debts  proveable  against  them,  and  tlieir 
property  from  any  future  liability ;  whereas,  if  relieved  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  their 
persons  only  are  protected  from  arrest,  while  any  property  they  may  subsequently  acquire 
continues  liable  to  their  creditors  till  the  whole  amount  of  their  debts  is  paid  in  full.  It 
follows  that  the  Insolvent  Act  affords  merely  a  personal  relief;  while  the  Bankrupt  Act 
discharges  both  person  and  property,  and  even  returns  the  bankrupt  a  certain  allowance 
out  of  the  produce  of  his  assets,  proportioned  to  good  behaviour,  and  the  amount  of  his 
dividend. 

Having  already  treated  of  insolvency,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  proceedings 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  as  regulated  by  the  act  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  1  &  2 
Will.  4.  c.  56.,  and  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  16.,  which  are  the  last  general  acts  on  the  subject, 
and  by  which  former  statutes  have  been  consolidated,  and  several  important  improvements 
introduced ;  leaving,  however,  untouched,  many  of  the  radical  defects  inherent  in  this 
branch  of  the  law.  The  chief  points  to  be  cciisidered,  are  —  1.  The  persons  who  may 
become  bankrupt ;  2.  Acts  constituting  bankruptcy ;  3.  Proceedings  of  petitioning 
creditor  ;  4.  New  Court  of  BaiJcruptcy ;  5.  Debts  proveable  under  the  commission ; 
6.  Official  assignees ;  7.  Assignees  chosen  by  creditors ;  8.  Property  liable  under 
bankruptcy;  9.  Examination  and  liabilities  of  bankrupt ;  10.  Payment  of  a  dividend j 
11.    Certificate  and  allowance  to  bankrupt. 
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1 .  Who  mny  become  Bankrupt —  Generally  all  persons  in 
trade,  cajiable  of  making  binding  contracts,  whether  natural- 
born  subjects,  aliens,  or  denizens,  are  within  the. jurisdiction 
of  the  bankrupt  laws;  but  the  statute  expressly  includes 
builders,  bankers,  brokers,  packers,  carpenters,  scriveners, 
ship  insurers,  warehousemen,  wharfingers,  shipwrights,  vic- 
tuallers ;  keepers  of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  and  coffi  e-houses ; 
d\ers>  printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers,  cattle  or  sheep 
salesmen,  factors,  agents,  and  all  persons  who  use  the  trade  of 
merchandise  by  bargaining,  bartering,  commission,  consign- 
ment, and  otherwise,  and  also  all  persons  who  seek  their  livmg 
by  buying  and  selling,  letting  for  hire,  or  by  the  manufacturing 
of  goods  and  commodities.  Persons  who  cannot  become  bank- 
rupt, are,  graziers,  farmers,  workmen  for  hire,  labourers,  re- 
ceivers general  of  taxes,  and  subscribers  to  any  commercial  or 
trading  company  established  by  charter  or  act  of  parliament. 

A  clergyman,  unless  a  trader,  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt  ; 
nor  an  attorney,  in  the  common  course  of  his  profession  ;  nor 
an  infant,  nor  a  lunatic,  nor  a  married  woman,  except  in  those 
cases  where  she  may  be  sued  and  taken  in  execution  for  her 
debts — (8  T.  ft.  545.) 

A  single  act  of  buying  or  selling  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
trader ;  as  a  schoolmaster  selling  books  to  his  scholars  only,  or 
a  keeper  of  hounds  buying  dead  norses  and  selling  the  skin'and 
bones.  —  (C  Moure,  hd.)     But  the  quantity  of  dealing  is  imma- 
terial, where  an  intention  to  deal  generally  may  be  inferred.— 
11  Rose,  81.)    A  buyer  or  seller  of  land,  or  any  interest  in  land, 
is  not  a  trader  within  the  act ;  and  on  this  princijile  it  has 
been  decided,  that  a  brick-maker  selling  bricks  made  in  his    I 
own  field,  or  the  owner  of  a  mine  selling  minerals  from  his  own    i 
quarry,  is  not  liable,  because  such  business  is  carried  on  only    I 
as  a  mode  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  real  estate.  —  (2  Wils.    I 
169.) 

Traders  having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  subject  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  as  other  traders; 
but  such  persons  cannot  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  except  in 
cases  made  felony  by  the  statute. 

a.  Acts  constituting  Bankruptcy —  In  general,  any  act  which 
is  intended  to  delay  or  defraud  creditors,  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  such  as  a  trader  concealing  himself  from  his  creditors, 
leaving  the  country,  causing  himself  to  be  arrested  or  his  goods 
taken  in  execution,  or  making  any  fraudulent  conveyance,  gift, 
or  delivery  of  his  property.  A  trader  keei)ing  house  commits 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  he  give  a  general  order  to  be  denied. 
So  is  closing  the  door,  and  not  admitting  |)ersons  till  ascer- 
tained who  they  are  from  window,  though  no  actual  denial.— 
(1  Bar.  S(  Cres.  54.)  But  it  is  no  act  of  bankruptcy  if  the  de- 
nial be  on  Sunday,  or  at  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night,  or 
to  prevent  interruption  at  dinner  time. 

Traders  held  in  prison  for  any  really  subsisting  debt  for  the 
period  of  '^l  days,  or  who,  being  arrested,  make  their  escape 
out  of  prison  or  custody,  commit  acts  of  bankruptcy.  A  pe- 
nalty due  to  the  Crown  is  a  sufficient  debt,  and  the  time  is 
computed  from  the  first  arrest,  where  the  party  lies  in  prison 
immediately,  and  the  day  of  arrest  is  included,  and  the  whole 
of  the  last  day. 

Filing  a  petition,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  fiat  may  be  issued  any  time 
before  the  petition  is  heard  by  the  Insolvent  Court,  or  within 
2  calendar  months. 

A  trader  may  make  a  declaration  of  his  insolvency,  signed 
and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor,  and  afterwards  to  be 
filed  in  the  Bankrupt  Office  ;  and  the  secretary  signing  a  me- 
morandum thereof,  is  authority  for  advertising  it  in  the  Ga- 
»ette.  Upon  this  act  of  bankruptcy  no  commission  can  issue, 
if  not  within  2  calendar  months  after  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  be  within  8  days  after  filing  de- 
claration ;  and  no  docket  can  be  struck  till  4  days  after  adver- 
tisement, if  the  commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London,  and 
8  if  in  the  country.  Such  declaration  of  insolvency  being  con- 
certed between  bankrupt  and  creditor,  does  not  invalidate  the 
commission. 

The  execution  by  a  trader  of  any  conveyance  by  deed,  of  all 
his  estate  and  effects  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  is  not 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  commission  be  sued  out  within 
6  months  after,  provided  the  deed  be  attested  by  an  attorney 
or  solicitor,  and  executed  within  15  days  after,  and  notice 
thereof  within  2  months  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  2  daily 
newspapers ;  or,  if  the  trader  reside  more  than  50  miles  from 
London,  notice  may  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  nearest 
country  newspaper. 

3.  Proceedings  of  Petitioning  Creditors.  —  A  person  being  a 
trader,  and  having  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  next 
step  in  the  proceeding  is  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
issue  his  fiat.  No  fiat  is  issued,  unless  the  petitioning  creditor's 
debt,  if  1  person  or  1  firm,  amounts  to  \Wl. ;  if  2  creditors,  to 
150/. ;  if  3  or  more  creditors,  to  200/.  or  upwards.  The  pe- 
titioning creditor  must  make  an  affidavit  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  of  the  truth  of  his  debt,  and  give  bond  in  200/.  to 
prove  it,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  If  the  debt  prove  in- 
sufficient to  support  a  fiat,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  the 
application  of  another  creditor  who  has  proved  a  sufficient 
debt,  contracted  posterior  to  that  of  the  petitioning  creditor, 
may  order  the  bankruptcy  to  be  proceeded  in. 

The  petitioning  creditor  proceeds  at  his  own  cost  until 
the  choice  of  assignees,  when  his  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the 
first  money  received  under  the  bankruptcy. 

Creditors  entitled  to  sue  out  a  fiat  against  all  the  partners  in 
a  firm,  may  elect  to  petition  only  against  1  or  more  of  such 
partners ;  and  the  commission  may  be  superseded  as  to  1  or 
more  partners,  without  affecting  its  validity  as  to  the  other 
partners. 

Creditors  who  have  sued  out  a  fiat  compounding  with  the 
bankrupt,  or  receiving  more  in  the  pound  than  other  creditors, 
forfeit  the  whole  of  their  debt,  and  whatever  giatuity  they 
received,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  creditors,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  may  either  order  the  commission  to  be  proceeded 
in  or  superseded. 

4.  Ne?v  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  —  Formerly  the  bankrupt 
business  of  the  metropolis  was  transacted  by  70  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  received  no  regular 
commission,  but  derived  their  authority  from  a  letter  written 
to  them  by  the  Chancellor,  informing  them  of  their  appoint- 
inent.  The  whole  proceedings  under  a  town  commission, 
trom  its  issuing  to  the  winding  up  of  the  bankrupt's  affairs, 
were  managed  by  these  commissioners,  who  acted  by  rotation, 
in  lists  of  5  each.  In  place  of  these  an  entire  new  court  has 
Deer,  substituted,  consisting  of  a  chief  judge,  with  3  puisne 


judges,  and  6  commissioners.  There  are  also  2  principal  re- 
gistrars, and  8  deputy  registrars.  The  secretary  of  bankrupts 
is  also  continued  as  one  of  the  officers  under  the  new  system. 

The  judges,  or  any  3  of  them,  sit  as  a  Court  of  Review,  to 
ad.judicate  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy  brought  before  them, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  6  com- 
missioners sit  occasionally  in  2  subdivision  courts  of  3  com- 
missioners each.  The  powers  of  the  single  commissioner  are 
nearly  the  same  as  the  old  commissioners.  The  examination 
of  any  bankrupt  or  other  person,  or  of  a  proof  of  debt,  may  be 
adjourned  by  a  single  commissioner  to  a  subdivision  court ;  and 
disjjuted  debts,  if  all  parties  consent,  may  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
An  appeal  lies  from  a  single  commissioner,  or  a  subdivision 
court,  to  the  Court  of  Review  ;  and  a  decree  of  this  Court  is 
final,  unless  appealed  against  within  1  month. 

The  London  commissioners  under  the  old  law  had  a  juris- 
diction for  40  miles  round  London,  which  is  continued  to  their 
successors.  Commissions  in  the  country  bevond  this  distance 
were  directed  to  barristers,  or,  if  these  could  not  be  had,  to 
solicitors,  resident  near  the  spot  where  the  commission  was  to 
be  executed.  Under  the  new  act,  the  judges  of  assize  name 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  such  barristers  and  solicitors  in  the 
county  as  they  think  fit  for  the  office  ;  and  if  he  approve,  they 
are  to  appoint  them  permanent  commissioners  for  the  exe- 
cution of  all  bankruptcy  business  in  the  county  ;  and  fiats,  not 
directed  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  London,  are  directed 
to  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Commissioners  are  ernpowered  to  summon  persons,  examine 
them  on  oath,  and  call  for  any  deeds  or  documents  necessary 
to  establish  the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  and  upon  full 
proof  thereof,  to  adjudge  the  debtor  a  bankrupt.  Notice  of 
such  adjudication  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  and  3  public 
meetings  appointed  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  ;  the  last  of 
which  meetings  to  be  the  42d  day  after.  A  bankrupt  refusing 
to  attend  at  the  appointed  time  may  be  ai)prehended ;  and  on 
refusing  to  answer  any  question  touching  his  business  or  pro- 
perty, may  be  committed  to  prison. 

By  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  persons  may  break  open 
any  house,  premises,  door,  chest,  or  trunk  of  any  bankrupt, 
and  seize  on  his  body  or  property  ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  be  in 
prison  or  custody,  they  may  seize  any  property  (necessary 
wearing  apparel  excepted)  in  the  possession  of  such  bankrupt, 
or  any  other  person.  Authorised  by  a  justice's  warrant,  pre 
mises  may  be  searched  not  belonging  to  the  bankrupt,  on  sus- 
picion of  jjroperty  being  concealed  there ;  and  persons  sus- 
pected to  have  any  of  the  bankrupt's  property  in  their  possession, 
refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  commissioners,  or  refiising  to 
answer  interrogatories,  or  to  surrender  documents,  without 
lawful  excuse,  may  be  imprisoned.  The  wife  of  the  bankrupt 
may  he  examined,  or,  on  refusal,  committed. 

Persons  summoned  are  entitled  to  their  expenses;  and  those 
attending,  whether  summoned  or  not,  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  inquiries,  are  protected  from  arrest  on  any 
civil  suit. 

5.  Debts  proveable  under  Commission —  At  the  3  meetings 
appointed  by  the  commissioners,  and  at  every  other  meeting 
appointed  by  them  for  proof  of  debts,  every  creditor  may  prove 
his  debt  by  affidavit  or  by  his  own  oath  ;  incorporated"  bodies 
by  an  agent  authorised  for  the  imrjjose ;  and  one  partner  may 
prove  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  Persons  living  at  a  distance  may 
prove  by  affidavit  before  a  Master  in  Chancery,  or,  if  resident 
abroad,  before  a  magistrate  where  residing,  attested  by  a  public 
notary,  or  British  minister  or  consul. 

Clerks  and  servants,  to  whom  the  bankrupt  is  indebted  for 
wages,  are  entitled  to  be  paid  6  months'  wages  in  full,  and  for 
the  residue  they  may  prove  under  the  commission. 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  discharged  by  bankruptcy ; 
but  in  case  a  premium  has  been  received,  the  commissioners 
may  direct  a  portion  of  it  to  be  repaid  for  the  use  of  the  ap- 
prentice, proportioned  to  the  term  of  Bi)prenticeship  unex- 
pired. 

Debts  upon  bill,  bond,  note,  or  other  negotiable  security,  or 
where  credit  has  been  given  upon  valuable  consideration, 
though  not  due  at  the  time  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  com- 
mitted, are  proveable  under  the  commission.  Sureties,  per- 
sons liable  for  the  debts  of,  or  bail  for  the  bankrupt,  may  prove 
after  having  paid  such  debts,  if  they  have  contracted  the 
liability  without  notice  of  any  act  of  bankruptcy.  Obligee  in 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds,  and  assured  in  policy  of  in- 
surance, are  admitted  to  claim  ;  and  after  loss,  to  prove  as  if  the 
loss  or  contingency  had  happened  before  commission  had  issued 
against  the  obligor  or  insurer.  Annuity  creditors  may  prove 
for  the  value  of  their  annuities,  regard  being  had  to  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  such  annuities.  Plaintiffs  in  ?my  action,  having 
obtained  judgment  against  the  bankrupt,  may  prove  for  their 
costs. 

When  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  a 
creditor,  they  may  be  set  off  against  each  other,  and  the 
balance,  if  in  favour  of  the  creditor,  is  proveable  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate. 

Interest  may  be  proved  on  all  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  over -due  at  the  time  of  issuing  commission,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  commission. 

Proving  a  debt  under  the  commission,  is  an  election  not  to 
proceed  against  the  bankrupt  by  action ;  and  in  Ceise  the  bank- 
rupt be  in  prison  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor,  he  cannot  prove  his 
debt  without  first  discharging  the  bankrupt  from  confinement : 
but  the  creditor  is  not  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  action  so  re- 
linquished by  him. 

No  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  is  proveable  un- 
der the  commission. 

6.  Official  Assignees— An  important  alteration  introduced 
by  Lord  Brougham's  act,  particularly  to  commercial  men,  is 
the  appointment  of  official  assignees.  They  are  30  in  number, 
merchants  and  traders,  resident  in  the  metropolis  or  vicmity ; 
and  are  selected  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  are  to  act  with 
the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors.  All  the  real  and  personal 
estates  of  the  bankrupt,  all  the  monies,  stock  in  the  public 
funds,  securities  and  proceeds  of  sale,  are  transferred  and  vested 
in  the  official  assignee,  subject  to  the  rules,  orders,  and  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy.  The  official  assignee  gives  security  for  the  trust 
leposed  in  him  ;  and  is  required  to  deposit  all  monies,  se- 
curities, &c.  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  official  assignee  is  neither  remunerated  by  a  percentage 
nor  a  fixed  salary,  but  a  sum  is  paid  to  him  for  his  trouble,  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  and  proportioned  to  the 
estates  of  the  bankrupt  and  the  duties  discharijed. 

7.  Appointment  of  Assi^nei's  by  Of ((j7o«.  —  The  official  as- 
sii;nee  is  empowered  to  act  as  the  sole  as>  ignec  of  the  bankrupt's 
estates  and  effects  until  others  are  chosen  h\  creditors,  which 
must  be  at  the  'id  meeting.  Every  creditor  to  the  amount  of 
10/.,  who  has  proved  his  debt,  is  eligible  to  vote  ;  persons  may 
be  authorised  by  letters  of  attorney  to  vote,  and  the  choice  is 
made  by  the  major  part  in  value  ot  tlie  creditors :  but  the  com- 
missioners may  reject  any  person  they  deem  unfit ;  upon  which 
a  new  choice  must  be  made. 

When  only  1  or  more  partners  of  a  firm  are  bankrupt,  a 
creditor  to  the  whole  firm  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  to  assent  to 
or  dissent  from  the  certificate ;  but  such  creditor,  unless  a 
petitioning  creditor,  cannot  receive  any  dividend  out  of  the 
separate  estate,  until  all  the  other  creditors  are  paid  in  full. 

Assignees  may,  with  consent  of  creditors  declared  at  any 
meeting  duly  summoned,  compound  or  submit  disputes  to  ar- 
bitration, and  such  reference  be  made  a  rule  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  or  they  may  commence  suits  in  equity  ;  but  if 
l-3d  in  value  of  creditors  do  not  attend  such  meeting,  the  same 
powers  are  granted  to  assignees  with  the  consent,  m  writing, 
of  commissioners. 

Assignees  to  keep  a  book  of  account,  where  shall  be  entered 
a  statement  of  all  receipts  turd  payments  relating  to  bankrupt's 
estate,  and  which  may  be  inspected  by  any  creditor  who  has 
proved.  Commissioners  may  summon  assignees,  with  their 
books  and  papers,  before  them ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  attend, 
may  cause  them  to  be  committed  till  they  obey  the  sum- 
mons. 

An  assignee  retaining  or  employing  the  money  of  the  bank- 
rupt, to  the  amount  of  100/.  or  upwards,  for  his  own  advantage, 
<nay  be  charged  'Ml.  per  cent,  interest. 

Commissioners  at  the  last  exan)ination  of  bankrupt  to  ap- 
point a  public  meeting,  not  sooner  than  4  calendar  months 
after  issuing  commission,  nor  later  than  6  calendar  months 
from  last  examination,  of  which  21  days'  notice  must  be  given 
in  the  Gazetie,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  assignee;  which 
accounts  nmst  be  delivered  on  oath,  and  the  connnissioners 
may  examine  the  assignee  touching  the  truth  thereof. 


lid  personal  estate  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  with  all  such  property  as  may  be  devised  to  him,  or  come 
into  his  possession,  till  the  time  he  obtain  hLs  certificate.  The 
commissioners  may  sell  any  real  property  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  seised,  or  any  estate  tail,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  re- 
mainder ;  and  the  sale  is  good  against  the  bankrupt,  the  issue  of 
his  body,  and  against  all  persons  claiming  under  him  after  he 
became  bankrupt,  or  whom  by  fine,  common  recovery,  or  other 
means,  he  can  cut  off  from  any  future  interest.  All  property 
vthich  the  bankrupt  has  in  right  of  liis  wife  passes  to  the  as- 
signee, except  such  as  is  settled  for  her  ipwn  sole  benefit.  Any 
property  uledged,  or  securities  deposited,  may  be  redeemed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

If  a  bankrupt,  being  at  the  time  insolvent,  convey  his  land 
or  goods  to  his  children  or  others  (except  upon  their  man-iage, 
or  for  a  valuable  consideration),  or  deliver  securities,  or  trans- 
fer debts  into  other  names,  such  transactions  are  void. 

A  landlord  after  or  out  of  bankruptcy  cannot  distrain  for 
more  than  oiie  year's  rent ;  but  he  may  prove  under  the  com- 
mission for  the  residue. 

The  assignee  may  accept  any  lease  to  which  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled,  and  his  acceptance  exonerates  the  bankrupt  from  any 
future  liability  for  rent  ;  or  if  the  assignee  decline  the  lease, 
and  the  bankrupt,  within  14  days  after,  deliver  the  lease  to  the 
lessor,  he  is  not  liable  for  rent. 

In  general,  all  power  which  the  bankrupt  might  lawfully 
execute  in  the  sale  and  disposition  ofhis  property  for  the  benefit 
of  liimself,  may  be  executed  by  the  assignee  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors. 

All  contracts,  conveyances,  and  transactions  by  or  with  any 
bankrupt,  and  all  executions  and  attachments  levied,  without 
notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  for  more  than  2  months  before 
the  issuing  of  the  commission,  are  valid.  All  payments  what- 
ever, either  liy  or  to  the  bankrupt,  without  notice  of  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  are  protected  down  to  the  date  of  the  commission  ; 
and  purchasers  for  valuable  considerations,  with  notice,  cannot 
be  molested,  unless  a  commission  issue  within  12  months  after 
the  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  circumstance  of  a  commission  appearing  in  the  Gazetie, 
and  a  fair  presumption  that  the  person  to  be  affected  thereby 
may  have  seen  the  same,  is  deemed  suflScient  legal  notice  of  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  having  been  committed. 

9.  Examituttion  and  Liabilities  of  Bankrupt.  — A  bankrupt, 
not  surrendering  to  the  commissiimers  before  3  o'clock  upon 
the  42d  day  after  notice,  or  not  making  discovery  of  liis  estate 
and  effects,  not  delivering  up  goods,  books,  papers,  &c.,  or 
removing  or  embezzling  to  the  value  of  10/.,  is  guilty  of  felony, 
and  liable  to  a  discretionary  punishment,  from  imprisonment 
to  transportation  for  life.  The  period  for  surrendering  may  be 
enlarged  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  commissioneis,  or 
assignees  with  approval  of  commissioners,  may  grant  an  al- 
lowance for  support  of  the  bankrupt  and  his  family  till  he  has 
passed  his  last  examination.  During  his  attendance  on  com- 
missioners, the  bankrupt  is  protectea  from  arrest. 

The  bankrupt  is  required  to  deliver  up  his  books  of  account 
to  the  assignees  upon  oath,  and  to  attend  them  on  reasonable 
notice ;  he  rnay  inspect  his  accounts,  assisted  by  other  persons, 
in  presence  of  assignees.  After  certificate  is  allowed,  he  is 
required  to  attend  assignees,  in  settling  accounts,  at  bs.  i>er 
day;  and  may  becommitted  for  non-attendance. 


A  penalty  of  lOOl.  is  Imposed  on  persons  concealing  bant- 
rupts'  effects,  and  double  the  value  of  the  property  so  con- 
cealed  ;  and  an  allowance  of  6/.  per  cent,  to  persons  discovering 
such  concealment,  wi.h  such  further  reward  as  the  major  part 
of  the  creditors  may  think  fit  to  grant. 

The  bankrupt,  or  any  other  person,  wiliiiUy  swearing  falsely, 
it  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

If  the  bankrupt  intend  to  dispute  the  commission,  he  must 
present  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Review  within  2  calendar 
months;  or,  if  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  within  12. 

At  any  meeting  of  creditors,  after  the  last  examination,  the 
bankrupt  or  his  friends  may  temler  a  composition ;  which,  it 
accepted  by  9-lOths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors,  at 
2  separate  meetings,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  supersede  the 
commission.  In  deciding  on  such  offer,  creditors  under  20/, 
are  not  entitled  to  vote ;  but  their  debts  are  computed  in  value. 
Persons  residing  out  of  England  may  vote  by  letter  of  attorney, 
properly  attested ;  and  the  bankrupt  may  be  required  to  make 
oath  that  no  unfair  means  have  been  employed  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  any  creditor  to  such  arrangement. 

10.  Payment  of  a  Dividend.  —  Kot  sooner  than  4,  nor  later 
than  12  calendar  months,  the  eommissioners  are  to  appoint  a 
public  meeting,  of  which  '21  days'  previous  notice  must  be  given 
in  the  Gazette,  to  make  a  dividend ;  and  at  which  meeting, 
creditors  who  have  not  proved,  may  prove  their  debts  ;  and  at 
such  meeting  commissioners  may"  order  the  nett  produce  of 
bankrupt's  estate  to  be  shared  among  the  creditors  that  have 
proved,  in  proportion  to  their  debts :  but  no  dividend  to  be 
declared  unless  the  accounts  of  the  assignees  have  been  first 
audited  and  delivered  in  as  before  described. 

if  the  estate  is  not  wholly  divided  upon  a  first  dividend,  a 
second  meeting  must  be  called,  not  later  than  18  months  from 
the  date  of  commission;  and  the  dividend  declared  at  such 
second  meeting  to  be  final,  unless  some  suit  at  law  be  pending, 
or  some  part  of  bankrupt's  property  afterwards  accrue  to  the 
assignees  ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  shared  among  the  creditors 
within  2  months  after  it  is  converted  into  money. 

Assignees  having  unclaimed  dividends  to  the  amount  of  50/., 
who  do  not,  within  2  calendar  months  from  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  the  order  of  payment  of  such  dividends,  either  pay 
them  to  the  creditors  entitled  thereto,  or  cause  a  certificate 
thereof  to  be  filed  m  the  Bankrupts'  Office,  with  the  names, 
&c.  of  the  parties  to  whom  due,  shall  be  charged  with  legal 
interest  from  the  time  the  certificate  ought  to  have  been  filed, 
and  such  further  sum,  not  exceeding  20/.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  the  commissioners  think  fit.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may 
order  the  investment  of  unclaimed  dividends  in  the  funds  ; 
and  after  3  years  the  same  may  be  divided  among  the  otlier 
creditors. 

Xo  action  can  be  brought  against  assignees  for  any  divi- 
dend ;  the  remedy  being  by  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

11.  Ccrlijicate  and  Allotoanee  to  Bankrupt The  bankrupt 

who  has  sun-endered,  and  conformed  in  all  things  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bankrupt  laws,  is  discharged  by  the  certificate 
from  all  debts  and  demands  proveable  under  the  comn>ission  ; 
but  this  does  not  discharge  his  partner,  or  one  jointly  bound, 
or  in  joint  contract  with  him,  nor  does  it  bar  a  debt  due  to  the 
Crown. 

The  certificate  must  be  signed  by  4-5ths  in  number  and 
value  of  creditors  who  have  proved  debts  to  the  amount  of '20/. 
or  upwards;  or,  after  6  calendar  months  from  last  examin- 
ation, then  either  by  3-5ths  in  number  and  value,  or  by 
9-lOths  in  number.  The  bankrupt  must  make  oath  the  cer-  ] 
tificate  was  obtained  without  fraud ;  and  any  creditors  may 
be  heard  before  it  is  finally  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Any  contract  or  security  given  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  cer- 
tificate, is  void.  I 

A  bankrupt,  after  obtaining  his  certificate,  cannot  be  ar-     1 
rested  for  any  debt  proveable  under  the  commission ;  nor  is  he 
liable  to  satisfy  any  debt  from  which  he  is  discharged,  upon 
any  promise,  contract,  or  agreement,  unless  made  in  writing.      ] 

111  case  a  person  has  been  bankrupt  before,  or  compounded     ' 
with  his  creditors,  or  taken  benefit  ot  Insolvent  Act,  unless  the 
estate  produce  I5s.  in  the  pound,  the  certificate  only  protects     | 
the  person  of  bankrupt  from  arrest ;  and  any  future  property     ; 
he  acquires  may  be  seized  by  assignees  for  benefit  of  creditors.      ' 

If  the  produce  of  bankrupt's  estate  does  not  amount  to  )  Os.  | 
in  the  pound,  he  is  only  allowed  out  of  the  assets  so  much  as 
assignees  think  fit,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  or  300/.  in  the 
whole  ;  if  it  produce  10».,  5  per  cent.,  not  exceeding  400/. ;  if 
V^s.  dd.  is  paid  in  the  jiound,?;  per  cent.,  not  exceeding  .000/.; 
if  1.5s.  in  the  pound  and  upwards,  10  per  cent.,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding fiOO/.  One  partner  may  receive  his  allowance,  if  en- 
titled, from  the  joint  and  his  separate  estate,  though  the  others  ' 
are  not  entitled.  i 

A  bankrupt  is  not  entitled  to  certificate  or  allowance,  if  he 
has  lost  by  gaming  or  wagering,  in  1  day,  20/.,  or  within  1 
year  next  preceding  his  bankruptcy,  200/.  ;  or  200/.  by  stock-  j 
jobbing  in  the  same  period  ;  or,  in  contemplation  of  bank-  j 
ruptcy,  has  destroyed  or  falsified  his  books,  or  concealed  pro-  j 
perty  to  amount  of  10/. ;  or,  if  any  person  having  proved  a  1 
false  debt  under  the  commission,  such  bankrupt,  being  privy  ] 
thereto,  or  afterwards  knowing  the  same,  has  not  disclosed  it  i 
to  his  assignees  within  1  month  after  such  knowledge. 

Lastly,  upon  r,  quest  by  the  bankrupt,  the  official  assignee  is  i 
required  to  declare  to  him  how  he  has  disjiosed  of  his  pro-  I 
perty,  and  account  to  him  for  the  surplus,  if^  any :  but  before  I 
any  surplus  can  be  admitted,  interest  must  be  paid,  first,  on  ;ill  \ 
debts  proved  that  carry  interest,  at  the  rate  payable  thereon ;  | 
and  next,  upon  all  other  debts,  at  the  rate  of  47.  per  cent.,  to 
be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  commission.  | 


I.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Commissions  of  Bankruptcy  issued  from  1790  to  1821. 


Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Years. 

Commis- 
sions. 

1790 

747 

1796 

9.54 

1802 

1,090 

1807 

I    1,362 

1812 

2,228 

1817 

1,927 

1791 

7fi9 

1797 

1,1)5 

1803 

1,214 

1808 

1,433 

1813 

1,953 

1818 

1,245 

1792 

93+ 

1798 

911 

1804 

1.117 

1809 

1,382 

1814 

1,612 

1819 

1,499 

1793 

1,95!> 

1799 

717 

1805 

1,129 

1810 

!   2,314 

1815 

2,284 

1820 

1,.-S81 

17&t 

1,041 

1800 

951 

180() 

l.'-'tJS 

1811 

2,500 

1816 

2,731 

1821 

1,238 

179r. 

879 

1801 

1,199 

INSURANCE. 
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11.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Commissions  of  Bankrupt  and  Fiats  issued  each  Year,  from  1822  to  18'::2 
-"luded  ;  distmguishing  Town  Commissioners  and  Fiats,  and  showing  how  many  Country  Com- 
and  Fiats  were  opened  in  each  Year.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  542.  Ses&  1833  ) 


both  included : 
missions  . 


Years. 

Commissions 
sealed. 

Town  Commis- 
sions opened. 

Country  Commis- 
sions opened. 

Years. 

Commissions 
sealed. 

Town  Commis- 
sjons  opened. 

Country  Commis- 
sions opened. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

1,419 
1,250 
1,240 
1,475 
3,307 
1,688 
1,519 
2,150 
1,720 

468 
592 
574 
683 
1,229 
671 
601 
809 
661 

534 
396 
396 
448 
1,220 
742 
620 
910 
748 

1831 

1832: 
Corns. 
Fiats 

1,886 

61 
1,661 

19,376 

692 

20 
623 
643 

7,563 

770 

37 
703 
740 

7,524 

Total  commissions  and  fiats  sealed  and  signed  in  the  above  period                  -                iq  37fi 

Total  town  commissions  and  fiats  opened 7*5^3 

Total  country  commissions  and  fiats  opened           .           -           -           .                             '7'5'24. 

III.  Total  Number  of  Persons  discharged  from  Prison  under  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors 
since  the  Constitution  of  the  present  Court  in  1820;  and  the  Number  who  have  been  ordered  to  be 
detained  in  Custody  for  contravening  the  Provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  — 
(Pari.  Paper,  No.  141.  Sess.  1831,  and  Papers  published  by  Board  qf  Trade.) 

N,  B.-The  Court  makes  no  orders  of  detention ;  and  the  following  Table  shows  all  the  judgments  given  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1851. 


Years, 

Ordered  to  be  aischarged  forthwith. 

Ordered  to  be  discharged  at  some  future  Period. 

Total. 

In  London. 

On  CUcuit. 

Before 
Justices. 

Total. 

In  London. 

On  Circuit. 

Before 
Justices. 

Total. 

1820 
3821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

830 
2,347 
2,074 
1,811 
1,745 
1,955 
2,429 
1,929 

:a,9i3 

2,067 
2,066 
1,553 

none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 
388 
1,342 
1,865 
1,988 
1,450 
1,580 
1,823 
2,031 

1,495 

2,516 

2,499 

2,047 

1,255 

73 

89 

89 

112 

100 

111 

13.5 

2,325 
4,863 
4,573 
3,858 
3,318 
3,370 
4,383 
4,006 
3,475 
3,747 
3,990 
3,719 

61 
219 
161 
181 
142 
126 
110 

90 
127 
1.58 
189 
159 

none. 

none. 

none, 

none. 
18 
161 
183 
128 
131 
152 
191 
178 

96 

208 

221 

202 

115 

8 

5 

10 

6 

10 

9 

8 

157 
4fi7 
382 
383 
275 
295 
298 
228 
264 
320 
589 
345 

2,4«2 
5,290 
4,955 
4,241 
3,593 
3,665 
4,681 
4,234 
3,739 
4,067 
4,379 
4,064 

Totals 

22,709 

12,397 

10,521 

45,627 

1,723      r     1,142      1        898      |   3,763 

49,390 

INSURANCE,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  which  one  party  engages,  for  a  sti- 
pulated sum,  to  insure  another  against  a  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  party  who 
takes  upon  him  the  risk,  is  called  the  Insurer,  Assurer,  or  Underwriter ;  and  the  party 
protected  by  the  insurance  is  called  the  Insured,  or  Assured ;  the  sum  paid  is  called  the 
Premium;  and  the  instrument  containing  the  contract  is  called  the  Policy. 

I.   Insurance  (General  Principles  of). 
II.   Insurance  (Marine). 

III.  Insurance  (Fire). 

IV.  Insurance  (Life). 


I.  Insurance  (General  PaiNcnpLEs  of). 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  assist,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  protect  their  property.  Losses  do  not  always  arise  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, but  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of  individuals ; 
and  there  are  no  means  so  effectual  for  their  prevention,  when  they  arise  from  this  source, 
as  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  system  of  police,  and  of  such  an  administration  of  the 
law  as  may  be  calculated  to  afford  those  who  are  injured  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of 
obtaining  every  practicable  redress  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  insuring  the  punishment 
of  culprits.  But  in  despite  of  all  that  may  be  done  by  government,  and  of  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  individuals,  property  must  always  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
casualties  from  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other  unforeseen  disasters.  And  hence  the  importance 
of  inquiring  how  such  unavoidable  losses,  when  they  do  occur,  may  be  rendered  least 
injurious. 

The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a  cotton  mill,  is  a  calamity  that  would  press 
heavily  even  on  the  richest  individual.  But  were  it  distributed  among  several  indivi- 
duals, each  would  feel  it  proportionally  less ;  and  provided  the  number  of  those  among 
whom  it  was  distributed  were  very  considerable,  it  would  hardly  occasion  any  sensible 
inconvenience  to  any  one  in  particular.  Hence  the  advantage  of  combining  to  lessen 
the  injury  arising  from  the  accidental  destruction  of  property :  and  it  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  risk  of  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  and  its  valuation,  that  fornjs  the  employment  of  those 
engaged  in  insurance. 
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Though  it  be  impossible  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  occasion  those  events  tliat 
are,  on  that  account,  termed  accidental,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  found  to  obey  certain 
laws.  The  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  the  proportions  of  male  to  female, 
and  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate  births  ;  the  ships  cast  away ;  the  houses  burned  ;  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  apparently  accidental  events ;  are  yet,  when  our  experience  embraces 
a  sufficiently  wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  equal  periods  of  time  :  and  it  is  ea.sy, 
from  observations  made  upon  them,  to  estimate  the  sum  which  an  individual  should  pay, 
either  to  guarantee  his  property  from  risk,  or  to  secure  a  certain  sum  for  his  heirs  at 
his  death. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such 
estimates,  unless  they  are  deduced  from  a  very  wide  induction.  Suppose,  for  example, 
it  happens,  that  during  the  present  year  one  house  is  accidentally  burned,  in  a  town 
containing  1,000  houses;  this  would  afford  very  little  ground  for  presuming  that  the 
average  probability  of  fire  in  that  town  was  as  1  to  1,000.  For  it  might  be  found  that 
not  a  single  house  had  been  burned  during  the  previous  10  years,  or  that  10  were  burned 
during  each  of  these  years.  But  supposing  it  were  ascertained,  that,  at  an  average  of 
10  years,  1  house  had  been  annually  burned,  the  presumption  that  1  to  1,000  was  the 
real  ratio  of  the  probability  of  fire  would  be  very  much  strengthened  ;  and  if  it  were  found 
to  obtain  for  20  or  30  years  together,  it  might  be  held,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  least, 
as  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  probability. 

Besides  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  measure  of  the  probability  of 
any  event,  that  the  series  of  events,  of  which  it  is  one,  should  be  observed  for  a  rather 
lengthened  period,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  events  should  be  numerous,  or  of  pretty 
frequent  occurrence.  Suppose  it  were  found,  by  observing  the  births  and  deaths  of 
1,000,000  individuals  taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  whole  population,  that  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life  was  40  years ;  we  should  have  but  very  slender  grounds  for 
concluding  that  this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the  next  10,  20,  or  50  individuals 
that  are  born.  Such  a  number  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  operation  of  what  is 
called  the  law  of  average.  When  a  large  number  of  lives  is  taken,  those  that  exceed  the 
medium  term  are  balanced  by  those  that  fall  short  of  it ;  but  when  the  number  is  small, 
there  is  comparatively  little  room  for  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  the  result  cannot, 
therefore,  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  found,  by  the  experience  of  all  countries  in  which  censuses  of  the  population  have 
been  taken  with  considerable  accuracy,  that  the  number  of  male  children  born  is  to  that 
of  female  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  22  to  21.  But  unless  the  observations  be 
made  on  a  very  large  scale,  this  result  will  not  be  obtained.  If  we  look  at  particular 
families,  they  sometimes  consist  wholly  of  boys,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  girls ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  boys  can  be  to  the  girls  of  a  single  family  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  21. 
But  when,  instead  of  confining  our  observations  to  particular  families,  or  even  parishes, 
we  extend  them  so  as  to  embrace  a  population  of  500,000,  these  discrepancies  disappear, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  invariably  a  small  excess  in  the  number  of  males  born  over  the 
females. 

The  false  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  have  uniformly, 
almost,  proceeded  from  generalising  too  rapidly,  or  from  deducing  a  rate  of  probability 
from  such  a  number  of  instances  as  do  not  give  a  fair  average.  But  when  the  instances 
on  which  we  found  our  conclusions  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
anomalous  events,  such  as  suicides,  deaths  by  accidents,  the  number  of  letters  put  into 
the  post-office  without  any  address,  &c.,  form  pretty  regular  series,  and  consequently 
admit  of  being  estimated  a  priori. 

The  business  of  insurance  is  founded  upon  the  principles  thus  briefly  stated.  Suppose 
it  has  been  remarked  that  of  forty  ships,  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  sea-worthiness, 
employed  in  a  given  trade,  1  is  annually  cast  away,  the  probability  of  loss  will  plainly 
be  equal  to  one  fortieth.  And  if  an  individual  wish  to  insure  a  ship,  or  the  cargo  on 
board  a  ship,  engaged  in  this  trade,  he  ought  to  pay  a,  premium  equal  to  the  l-40th  part 
of  the  sum  he  insures,  exclusive  of  such  an  additional  sum  as  may  be  required  to  in- 
demnify the  insurer  for  his  trouble,  and  to  leave  him  a  fair  profit.  If  the  premium 
exceed  this  sum,  the  insurer  is  overpaid ;  and  if  it  fall  below  it,  he  is  underpaid. 

Insurances  are  effected  sometimes  by  societies,  and  sometimes  by  individuals,  the  risk 
being  in  either  case  diffused  amongst  a  number  of  persons.  Companies  formed  for 
carrying  on  the  business  have  generally  a  large  subscribed  capital,  or  such  a  number  of 
proprietors  as  enables  them  to  raise,  without  difficulty,  whatever  sums  may  at  any  time 
be  required  to  make  good  losses.  Societies  of  this  sort  do  not  limit  their  risks  to  small 
sums ;  that  is,  they  do  not  often  refuse  to  insure  a  large  sum  upon  a  ship,  a  house,  a  life,  &c. 
The  magnitude  of  their  capitals  affords  them  the  means  of  easily  defraying  a  heavy  lof^s  • 
and  their  premiums  being  proportioned  to  their  risks,  their  profit  is,  at  an  average,  in- 
dependent of  such  contingencies. 

Individuals,  it  is  plain,  could  not  act  in  this  way,  unless  they  were  possessed  of  very 
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large  capitals;  and  besides,  the  taking  of  large  risks  would  render  the  business  so 
hazardous,  that  few  would  be  disposed  to  engage  in  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  insuring 
a  large  sum,  as  20,000?.,  upon  a  single  ship,  a  private  underwriter  or  insurer  may  not, 
probably,  in  ordinary  cases,  take  a  greater  risk  than  200Z.  or  500/.  ;  so  that,  though  his 
engagements  may,  when  added  together,  amount  to  20,000Z.,  they  will  be  diffused  over 
from  40  to  100  ships;  and  supposing  1  or  2  ships  to  be  lost,  the  loss  would  not  impair 
his  capital,  and  would  only  lessen  his  profits.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  one  transaction 
only  may  be  required  in  getting  a  ship  insured  by  a  company,  10  or  20  separate  trans- 
actions may  be  required  in  getting  the  same  thing  done  at  Lloyd's,  or  by  private 
individuals.  When  conducted  in  this  cautious  manner,  the  business  of  insurance  is  as 
safe  a  line  of  speculation  as  any  in  which  individuals  can  engage. 

To  establish  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  fair  foundation,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  insured  shall  exactly  balance  the  risks  incurred  by  the  insurei-s, 
and  the  various  necessary  expenses  to  which  they  are  put,  including,  of  course,  their 
profit,  it  is  necessary,  as  previously  remarked,  that  the  experience  of  the  risks  should  be 
pretty  extensive.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary,  that  either  party  should  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  those  events  that  are  most  commonly  made  the  subject 
of  insurance.  Such  a  research  would,  indeed,  be  entirely  fruitless :  we  are,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  wholly  ignoraat  of  the  causes  of  their  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Arctic  Regions,  that  of  586  ships  which  sailed  from  the  various  ports  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  northern  whale  fishery,  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1817,  8  were  lost  — 
(vol.  ii.  p.  131),  —  being  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ship  out  of  every  73  of  those  employed. 
Now,  supposing  this  to  be  about  the  average  loss,  it  follows  that  the  premium  required 
to  insure  against  it  should  be  IZ.  7s.  4cL  per  cent.,  exclusive,  as  already  observed,  of  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  insurer.  Both  the  insurer  and  the  insured  would  gain  by 
entering  into  a  transaction  founded  on  this  fair  principle.  When  the  operations  of  the 
insurer  are  extensive,  and  his  risks  spread  over  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  his  profit 
does  not  depend  upon  chance,  but  is  as  steady,  and  may  be  as  fairly  calculated  upon,  as 
that  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals  who 
have  insured  their  property  have  exempted  it  from  any  chance  of  loss,  and  placed  it,  as 
it  were,  in  a  state  of  absolute  security. 

It  is  easy,  from  the  brief  statement  now  made,  to  perceive  the  immense  advantage 
resulting  to  navigation  and  commerce  from  the  practice  of  marine  insurance.  Without 
the  aid  that  it  affords,  comparatively  few  individuals  would  be  found  disposed  to  expose 
their  property  to  the  risk  of  long  and  hazardous  voyages ;  but  by  its  means  insecurity  is 
changed  for  security,  and  the  capital  of  the  merchant  whose  ships  are  dispersed  over 
every  sea,  and  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  is  as  secure  as  that  of  the  agricul- 
turist. He  can  combine  his  measures  and  arrange  his  plans  as  if  they  could  no  longer 
be  affected  by  accident.  The  chances  of  shipwreck,  or  of  loss  by  unforeseen  occurrences, 
enter  not  into  his  calculations.  He  has  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  effects  of  such 
casualties  ;  and  applies  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  business  with  that  confidence  and 
energy  which  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  security  can  inspire.  "  Les  chances  de  la  navigation 
entravaient  le  commerce.  Le  systeme  des  assurances  a  paru  ;  il  a  consulte  les  saisons ; 
il  a  porte  ses  regards  sur  k  mer ;  il  a  interroge  ce  terrible  element ;  il  en  a  juge  llncon- 
stance ;  il  en  a  pressenti  les  orages :  il  a  epie  la  politique  :  il  a  reconnu  les  ports  et  les 
cotes  des  deux  mondes  ;  il  a  tout  soumis  a  des  calculs  savans,  a  des  theories  approxima- 
tives ;  et  il  a  dit  au  commer^ant  habile,  au  navigateur  intrepide ;  certes,  il  y  a  des 
desastres  sur  lesquels  I'humanite  ne  peut  que  gemir  ;  mais  quant  a  votre  fortune,  allez, 
franchissez  les  mers,  deployez  votre  activite  et  votre  Industrie ;  je  me  charge  de  vos 
risques.  Alors,  Messieurs,  s'il  est  permis  de  le  dire,  les  quatre  parties  du  monde  se  sont 
rapprochees."  —  (Code  de  Commerce,  Expose  des  Motifs,  liv.  ii.) 

Besides  insuring  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  losses  arising  from  accidents  caused 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  it  is  common  to  insure  against  enemies,  pirates,  thieves, 
and  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  barratry,  of  the  master.  The  risk 
arising  from  these  sources  of  casualty  being  extremely  fluctuating  and  various,  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  it  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  nothing  more  than  a 
rough  average  can,  in  most  cases,  be  looked  for.  In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuations  in  the 
rates  of  insurance  are  particularly  great :  and  the  intelligence  that  an  enemy's  squadron, 
or  even  a  single  privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which  the  ships  bound  to  or  return- 
ing from  any  given  port  usually  follow,  causes  an  instantaneous  rise  in  the  premium. 
The  appointment  of  convoys  for  the  protection  of  trade  during  war,  necessarily  tends,  by 
lessening  the  chances  of  capture,  to  lessen  the  premium  on  insurance.  Still^  however, 
the  risk  in  such  periods  is,  in  most  cases,  very  considerable ;  and  as  it  is  liable  to  change 
very  suddenly,  great  caution  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters. 

Provision  may  also  be  made,  by  means  of  insurance,  against  loss  by  fire,  and  almost 
all  the  casualties  to  which  property  on  land  is  subject. 
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But,  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  practice  of  insuring  against  losses  by  sea  and  land  are  not 
altogetlier  unmixed  with  evil.  The  security  which  it  afFords  tends  to  relax  that  vigilant 
attention  to  the  protection  of  property  which  the  fear  of  its  loss  is  sure  otherwise  to  excite. 
This,  however,  is  not  its  worst  effect.  The  records  of  our  courts,  and  the  experience  of 
all  who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  insurance,  too  clearly  prove  that  ships 
have  been  repeatedly  sunk,  and  houses  burned,  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurers.  In 
despite,  however,  of  the  temptation  to  inattention  and  fraud  which  is  thus  afforded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is,  in  a  public  as  well  as  private  point 
of  view,  decidedly  beneficial.  The  frauds  that  are  occasionally  committed  raise,  in  some 
degree,  the  rate  of  insurance.  Still  it  is  exceedingly  moderate  ;  and  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  insurance  offices  for  the  prevention  of  fire,  especially 
in  great  towns,  where  it  is  most  destructive,  outweigh  the  chances  of  increased  conflagra- 
tion arising  from  the  greater  tendency  to  carelessness  and  crime. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Life 
insurances  are  of  various  kinds.  Individuals  without  any  very  near  connections,  and 
possessing  only  a  limited  fortune,  are  sometimes  desirous,  or  are  sometimes,  from  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  obliged,  annually  to  encroach  on  their  capitals.  But  should 
the  life  of  such  persons  be  extended  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  existence,  they  might 
be  totally  unprovided  for  in  old  age ;  and  to  secure  themselves  against  this  contingency, 
they  pay  to  an  insurance  company  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  capital,  on  condition  of 
its  guaranteeing  them,  as  long  as  they  live,  a  certain  annuity,  proportioned  partly,  of 
course,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid,  and  partly  to  their  age  when  they  buy  the  annuity. 

But  though  sometimes  serviceable  to  individuals,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in- 
surances of  this  sort  are,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  really  advantageous.  So  far  as  their 
influence  extends,  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  principle  of  accumulation ;  to 
stimulate  individuals  to  consume  their  capitals  during  their  own  life,  without  thinking 
or  caring  about  the  interest  of  their  successors.  Were  such  a  practice  to  become  general, 
it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensively  ruinous  consequences.  The  interest 
which  most  men  take  in  the  welfare  of  their  families  and  friends  affords,  indeed,  a  pretty 
strong  security  against  its  becoming  injuriously  prevalent.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  this  selfish  practice  may  be  strengthened  by  adventitious  means ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  opening  of  government  loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities,  or  in  the 
still  more  objectionable  form  of  tontines.  But  when  no  extrinsic  stimulus  of  this  sort  is 
given  to  it,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  sale  of 
annuities  by  private  individuals  or  associations  can  materially  weaken  the  principle  of 
accumulation. 

Luckily,  however,  the  species  of  insurance  now  referred  to  is  but  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  accumulation  for  its  object.       All  professional  persons,  or 
those  living  on  salaries  or  wages,  such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  military  and  naval  oflficers, 
derks  in  public  or  private  ofl^ces,  &c.,  whose  incomes  must,  of  course,  terminate  with 
their  lives,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  are  either  not  possessed  of  capital,  or  cannot  dispose 
of  their  capital  at  pleasure,  must  naturally  be  desirous  of  providing,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  able,  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
Take,  for  example,  a  physician  or  lawyer,  without  fortune,  but  making,  perhaps,  1 ,000/. 
or  2,000/.  a  year  by  his  business ;  and  suppose  that  he  marries  and  has  a  family  ;   if  this  ' 
individual  attain  to   the  average  duration  of  human  life,  he  may  accumulate   such  a 
fortune  as  will  provide  for  the  adequate  support  of  his  family  at  his  death.       But  who  i 
can  presume  to  say  that  such  will  be  the  case  ?  —  that  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  many  | 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ?  < —  And  suppose  that  he  were  hurried  into  an  untimely  ; 
grave,  his  family  would  necessarily  be  destitute.       Now,  it  is  against  such  calamitous 
contingencies  that  life  insurance  is  intended  chiefly  to  provide.    An  individual  possessed  : 
of  an  income  terminating  at  his  death,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to  an  in- 
surance  office ;    and  this  office  binds  itself  to  pay  to  his  family,  at  his  death,  a  sum  I 
equivalent,  under  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  management  and  the  profits  of  the  insurers, 
to  what  these  annual  contributions,  accumulated  at  compound  interest,  would  amount 
to,  supposing  the  insured  to  reach  the  common  and  average  term  of  human  life.     Though 
he  were  to  die  the  day  after  the  insurance  has  been  effected,  his  family  would  be  as 
amply  provided  for  as  it  is  likely  they  would  be  by  his  accumulations  were  his  life  of  i 
the  ordinary  duration.      In  all  cases,  indeed,  in  which  those  insured  die  before  attaining 
to  an  average  age,  their  gain   is  obvious.      But  even  in  those  cases  in  which  their  lives 
are  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  they  are  not  losers — they  then  merely  pay  for  i 
a  security  which   they  must  otherwise  have  been  without.      During  the  whole  period, 
from  the  time  when  they  effect  their  insurances,  down  to  the  time  when  they  arrive  at 
the  mean  duration  of  hiunan  life,  they  are  protected  against  the  risk  of  dying  without 
leaving  their  families  sufficiently  provided  for ;  and  the  sum  which  they  pay  after  having 
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passed  this  mean  term  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  security  they 
previously  enjoyed.  Of  those  who  insure  houses  against  fire,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  have  occasion  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  actually  sustained ;  but  the  possession 
of  a  security  against  loss  in  the  event  of  accident,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  every 
prudent  individual  to  insure  his  property.  The  case  of  life  insurance  is  in  no  respect 
different.  When  established  on  a  proper  footing,  the  extra  sums  which  those  pay  whose 
lives  exceed  the  estimated  duration  is  but  the  value  of  the  previous  security. 

In  order  so  to  adjust  the  terms  of  an  insurance,  that  the  party  insuring  may  neither 
pay  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  is  necessary  that  the  probability  of  his  life  foiling  in  each 
subsequent  year  should  be  determined  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  this  probability,  various  observations  have  been  made  in  different  countries 
and  periods,  showing,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  born  in  a  particular  country  or 
place,  how  many  complete  each  subsequent  year,  and  how  many  die  in  it,  till  the  whole 
be  extinct.  The  results  of  such  observations,  when  collected  and  arranged  in  a  tabular 
form,  are  called  Tables  of  Mortality ;  being  entitled,  of  course,  to  more  or  less  confidence, 
according  to  the  number  and  species  of  lives  observed ;  the  period  when,  and  the  care 
with  which,  the  observations  were  made,  &c.  But,  supposing  these  Tables  to  be  formed 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  expectation  of  life  at  any  age,  or  its  mean  duration  after 
such  age,  may  readily  be  learned  from  them  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or 
an  assurance  on  a  life  of  any  age.  Thus,  in  the  Table  of  Mortality  for  Carlisle,  framed 
by  Mr.  Milne,  of  the  Sun  Life  Office,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the  average  law 
of  mortality  in  England  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  out  of  10,000  persons  born 
together,  4,000  complete  their  56th  year ;  and  it  further  appears,  that  the  number  of 
such  persons  who  die  in  their  66th  year  is  124 ;  so  that  the  probability  that  a  life  now 
56  years  of  age  will  terminate  in  the  10th  year  hence  is  ,{|j^.  But,  reckoning  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  it  appears  (Table  II.  Interest  and  Annuities),  that  the  present  value 
of  100/.  to  be  received  10  years  hence  is  67'556L  ;  consequently,  if  its  receipt  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  probability  that  a  life  now  56  years  of  age  will  fail  in  the  66th 
year,  its  present  value  will  be  reduced  by  that  contingency  to iSliisrsee/.  =,  2 '094/.,  or 
21  Is.  lO^d.  The  present  value  of  lOOZ.  receivable  upon  the  life  of  a  party  now  56 
years  of  age  terminating  in  the  57th  or  any  subsequent  year  of  his  life,  up  to  its  extreme 
limit  (which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table,  is  the  105th  year),  being  calculated  in  this 
way,  the  sum  of  the  whole  will  be  the  present  value  of  100/.  receivable  whenever  the 
life  may  fail,  that  is,  of  lOOZ.  insured  upon  it,  supposing  no  additions  were  made  to  it  for 
the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  insurers. 

More  compendious  processes  are  resorted  to  for  calculating  Tables  of  insurances  at  all 
ages  ;  but  the  above  statement  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principle  on  which  they  all  de- 
pend. In  practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by  the  payment  of  a  single  sum 
when  it  is  effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium  during  its 
continuance,  the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurance.*  If  the 
Table  of  Mortality  adopted  by  the  insurers  fairly  represent  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing 
among  the  insured,  it  follows  that  when  a  party  insured  does  not  attain  to  the  average 
age  according  to  the  Table,  the  insurers  will  either  lose  by  him,  or  realise  less  than  their 
ordinary  profit ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  an  insured  party  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  tabular  average,  the  profits  of  the  insurers  are  proportionally  increased.  But 
if  their  business  be  so  extensive  as  to  enable  the  law  of  average  fully  to  apply,  what  they 
lose  by  premature  death  will  be  balanced  by  the  payments  received  from  those  whose 
lives  are  prolonged  beyond  the  mean  duration  of  life  for  the  ages  at  which  they  were 
respectively  insured ;  no  that  the  profits  of  the  society  wiU  be  wholly  independent  of 
chance. 

The  relief  from  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insurance  very  frequently  contributes  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  insured,  at  the  same  time  that  it  materially  augments  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  those  dependent  on  him.  It  has,  also,  an  obvious  tendency  to  strengthen 
habits  of  accumulation.  An  individual  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his  life,  would  forfeit 
all  the  advantages  of  the  insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to  make  his  annual 
payments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  optional  with  him  to  save  a  sum  from  his  ordinary  ex- 
penditure adequate  for  this  purpose.  He  is  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  do  so ; 
and  having  thus  been  led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  habit  will  acquire  additional  strength,  and  that  he  will  either  insure  an 
additional  sum,  or  privately  accumulate. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance,  no  doubt  from  the  extraordinary  hazard  to  which 
property  at  sea  is  exposed,  seems  to  have  long  preceded  insurances  against  fire  and  upon 
lives.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  period  when  it  began  to  be  introduced  ;  but  it 
appears  most  probable  that  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 

*  For  the  method  of  calculating  these  annual  premiums,  sec  post.  Interest  and  Annuities, 
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fifteenth  ccntvtrj.  It  has,  however,  been  contended  by  Loccenius  (De  Jure  MaritimOf 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.),  PuflfendorfF  (Z)rozV  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  lib.  v.  c.  9.),  and  others,  that 
the  practice  of  marine  insurances  is  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  that  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  Livy  mentions,  that  during  the  second  of 
these  contests,  the  contractors  employed  by  the  Romans  to  transport  ammunition  and 
provisions  to- Spain,  stipulated  that  government  should  indemnify  them  against  such  losses 
as  might  be  occasioned  by  the  enemy,  or  by  tempests,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  — 
( Impetratum  fuit,  ut  quce  navibus  imponerentur  ad  exercitum  Hispaniensem  deferenda,  ab 
liostium  tempestatisque  vi,  publico  periculo  essent.  —  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  49. )  Malynes 
(Lex  Mercatoria,  3d  ed.  p.  105.),  founding  on  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  ascribes  the  first 
introduction  of  insurance  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  a  period  of  scarcity  at  Rome, 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  corn,  took  upon  himself  all  the  loss  or  damage  it  might 
sustain  in  the  voyage  thither  by  storms  and  tempests.  —  ( Negotiator ibus  certa  lucra  pro- 
posuit,  suscepto  in  se  damno,  si  cut  quid  per  tempestates  accidisset,  et  naves  mercaturai 
causa,  fabricantibus,  magna  commoda  constituit.  —  c.  1 8. )  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
this  stipulation  gave  occasion  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud,  similar  to  those  so  fre- 
quent in  modern  times.  Shipwrecks  were  pretended  to  have  happened,  that  never  took 
place ;  old  shattered  vessels,  freighted  with  articles  of  little  value,  were  purposely  sunk, 
and  the  crew  saved  in  boats ;  large  sums  being  then  demanded  as  a  recompence  for  the 
loss.  Some  years  after,  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  some  of  the  contractors  were  pro- 
secuted and  punished.  (Lib.  xxv.  c.  3.)  But  none  of  these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one 
in  Cicero's  letters  —  {Ad  Fam.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.),  wai-rant  the  inferences  that  Loccenius, 
Malynes,  and  others  have  attempted  to  draw  from  them.  Insurance  is  a  contract  between 
two  parties ;  one  of  whom,  on  receiving  a  certain  premium  (  pretium  periculi),  agrees  to 
take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the  other. 
In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern  times,  every  one  must  have  been  desirous  to  be 
exonerated  from  the  chance  of  loss  arising  from  the  exposure  of  property  to  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  But  though,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  carriers  were  exempted  from  this 
chance,  they  were  not  exempted  by  a  contract  propter  aversionem  periculi,  or  by  an  in- 
surance ;  but  by  their  employers  taking  the  risk  upon  themselves.  And  it  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  the  object  of  the  latter  in  doing  this  was  not  to  profit,  like  an  insurer,  by 
dealing  in  risks,  but  to  induce  individuals  the  more  readily  to  undertake  the  performance 
of  an  urgent  public  duty. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  instances  now  mentioned,  nothing  bearing  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  an  insurance  is  to  be  met  with  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  If  we 
might  rely  on  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Flemish  chroniclers,  quoted  by  the  learned  M.  Par- 
dessus, —  (see  his  excellent  work,  Collection  des  Loix  Maritimes,  tome  i.  p.  356.),  we 
should  be  warranted  in  concluding  that  insurances  had  been  effected  at  Bruges  so  early 
as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century:  for  the  chronicler  states  that,  in  1311,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  consented,  on  a  requisition  from  the  inhabitants,  to  establish  a  chamber  of  \ 
insurance  at  Bruges.  M.  Pardessus  is  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  mentioned,  that  the  chronicler  was  not  a  contemporary ;  and  no  trace  can  be 
found,  either  in  the  archives  of  Bruges,  or  in  any  authentic  publication,  of  any  thing  like 
the  circumstance  alluded  to.  The  earliest  extant  Flemish  law  as  to  insurance  is  dated  in 
1537;  and  none  of  the  early  maritime  codes  of  the  North  so  much  as  alludes  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

-  Beckmann  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  practice  of  insurance  originated  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  —  (Hist,  of 
Invent,  vol.  i.  art.    Insurance.)     But  the  learned  Spanish   antiquary,   Don  Antonio  de 
Capmany,  has  given,  in  his  very  valuable  publication  on  the  History  and  Commerce  of 
Barcelona  (Memorias  Historicas  sobre  la  Marina,  S^c.   de  Barcelona,  tomo  ii.   p.  383.), 
an  ordinance  relative  to  insurance,  issued  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  in  1435  ;  whereas 
the  earliest  Italian  law  on  the  subject  is  nearly  a  century  later,  being  dated  in  1523.     It 
is,  however,  exceedingly  unlikely,   had  insurance   been  as  early  practised  in  Italy  as  in 
Catalonia,  that  the  former  should  have  been  so  much  behind  the  latter  in  subjecting  it 
to  any  fixed  rules  ;  and  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  practice  should  have  escaped,  as    , 
is  the  case,  all  mention  by  any  previous  Italian  writer.      We,  therefore,  agree  entirely    | 
in  Capmany's  opinion,  that,  until  some  authentic  evidence  to  the  contrary  be  produced, 
Barcelona  should  be  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  this  most  useful  and  beautiful  application  i 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances.  —  (Tomo  i.  p.  237. ) 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  insurance  was  early  brought  into  j 
England.  According  to  Malynes  —  (Lex  Mercat.  p.  105.),  it  was  first  practised  amongst 
us  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  established  in  London  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is 
probable  it  was  introduced  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  12.  —  a  statute  in  which  its  utility  is  very  clearly 
sspt  forth  —  that  it  had  been  an  immemorial  usage  among  merchants,   both  English  ail4 
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foreign,  when  they  made  any  great  adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  made  on  the 
ships  or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  insurance  had 
been  in  use  in  England  for  at  least  a  century  previous.  It  appears  from  the  same  sta- 
tute, that  it  had  originally  been  usual  to  refer  all  disputes  that  arose  with  respect  to 
insurances  to  the  decision  of  "  grave  and  discreet"  merchants  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  But  abuses  having  grown  out  of  this  practice,  the  statute  authorised  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  trial  of  insurance  cases ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  enlarged.  But  this  court  soon 
after  fell  into  disuse ;  and,  what  is  singular,  no  trace  can  now  be  discovered  of  any  of  its 
proceedings. —  (Marshall  on  Insurance,  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  26.) 

Few  questions  as  to  insurance  seem  to  have  come  before  the  courts  at  Westminster 
till  after  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  fixed,  and  in  a  considerable  degi-ee  formed,  the  law  upon  this  subject.  His  judg- 
ments were  not  bottomed  on  narrow  views,  or  on  the  municipal  regulations  of  England  ; 
but  on  those  great  principles  of  public  justice  and  convenience  which  had  been  sanctioned 
and  approved  by  universal  experience.  His  deep  and  extensive  information  was  acquired 
by  consulting  the  most  intelligent  merchants,  and  the  works  of  distinguished  foreign 
jurists;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  most  ad- 
mirably digested  body  of  maritime  law  of  which  any  country  has  ever  had  to  boast. 
Hence  the  comprehensiveness  and  excellence  of  his  Lordship's  decisions,  and  the  respect 
they  have  justly  commanded  in  all  countries.*  In  his  hands  the  law  of  insurance  be- 
came, in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  department  of  English  law,  a  branch  of 
that  national  or  public  law,  of  which  Cicero  has  beautifully  said,  "  Non  erit  alia  lex 
JRomcB,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac,  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et 
sempiterna,  et  immortalis  continehit,  unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator 
omnium  Deus." —  (Fragm.  lib.  iii.  de  Bepublicd.') 

Insurance  against  fire  and  upon  lives  is  of  much  later  origin  than  insurance  against 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  former,  however,  has  been  known  and  carried  on  amongst 
us,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  The  Amicable  Society, 
for  insurance  upon  lives,  was  established  by  charter  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1 706 ;  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies  began  to  make  insurances  upon 
lives  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  ;  and  the  Equitable  Society  was  established  in  1  762. 
But  the  advantages  of  life  insurance,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  business  should 
be  conducted,  were  then  very  ill  understood ;  and  the  practice  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  obtained  any  firm  footing  amongst  us,  till  the  Equitable  Society,  by  adopting  the 
judicious  suggestions  of  Dr.  Price,  began  its  career  of  prosperity  about  1775.  Not- 
withstanding the  example  of  England,  life  insurance  has  made  very  little  progress  on 
the  Continent.  It  was,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden  by  the  French  ordinance  of  1681 
(liv.  iii.  tit.  6.  art.  10.)  ;  by  the  regulations  as  to  insurance  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1612 
(art.  24.);  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  334th 
art.  of  the  Code  de  Commerce.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of  se- 
curity, more  than  any  positive  regulations,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  pro- 
gress of  life  insurance  on  the  Continent.  Of  whatever  disadvantages  our  large  public 
debt  may  be  productive,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  facilities  it  has  aflPorded  for 
making  investments,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  the  national  engagements  have  been 
fulfilled,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  business 
of  life  and  even  fire  insurance  has  been  carried  in  this  country. 

II.  Insurance  (Marine). 

There  are  few  persons  who  are  not  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  fire  and  life  insurances.  The 
security  which  they  afford  to  individuals  and  families  is  a  luxury  which  nobody,  in  tolerably  comfortable 
circumstances,  is  willing  to  be  without.  Hence  the  great  increase,  in  our  days,  of  companies  professing 
to  afford  this  security  ;  and  hence  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  engagements  into  which  these  companies  enter.  But  marine  insurance  is  a  subject 
which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to  merchants  and  ship  owners ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  refer  to 
that  small  portion  of  the  community,  who  have  occasion  to  transport  themselves  beyond  seas  with 
capital  and  effects  for  purposes  of  colonisation,  or  to  fill  some  official  situation.  Hence  the  comparative 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  this  subject.  The  general  principles,  however,  of  all 
insurance  are  the  same ;  and  in  treating  of  marine  insurance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  little  beyond 
such  topics  as  are  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  the  business. 

Indhndual  Insurers  or  Uiiderwriters.  —  The  first  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  general 
inquirer  into  the  practice  of  marine  insurance  in  this  country,  is  that,  while  all  fire  and  life  insurances 
are  made  at  the  risk  of  companies,  which  include  within  themselves  the  desirable  requisites  of  security, 
wealth,  and  numbers,  the  great  bulk  of  marine  insurances  are  made  at  the  risk  of  individuals.  London 
and  Liverpool  are  the  only  towqs  in  England  in  which  there  are  any  public  companies  for  this  purpose,  f 
In  London  there  are  only  4 :  the  2  old  companies,  the  London  and  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  the 
two  e.stablished  in  1824,  the  Alliance  Marine  and  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine.  In  Liverpool  there  is 
only  1  company.  The  individuals  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  insurance  business  in  London,  about 
whom  we  shall  say  more  presently,  assemble  in  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  over  the  Royal  Exchange. 

*  Sec  Emerigon's  famoiis  Traitd  des  Assurances,  tome  ii.  p.  67' 

+  Withm  those  few  months  a  company  has  been  formed  at  Sunderland,  and  it  is  said  that  some  are 
piojcttcd  in  other  sea- ports. 
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Prohibition  of  Companies.  — TiW  1824,  all  firms  and  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  2  chartered 
companies,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London,  were  prohibited  by  law  from  taking  marine  insurances. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the  prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  business  of  marine  insurance 
was.  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  descriptions  of  business.  While  the  restriction  lasted,  the  2 
chartered  companies  did  so  little  business,  that  marine  insurance  might,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  These  companies  were  so  much  higher  in  their  premiums,  and  so  much  more 
exclusive  in  the  risks  they  were  willing  to  undertake,  than  their  individual  competitors,  that  even  those 
merchants  and  ship  owners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  some  trifling  consideration  to  obtain  the 
greater  security  of  a  company,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  individuals.  And  it  was  only  when  the  repeal  of 
this  absurd  restriction  was  proposed,  that  the  companies  showed,  by  defending  it,  that  they  set  any  value 
upon  their  privilege.  The  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  joined  them  in  this  opposition ;  and  pamphlets  were 
written,  and  speeches  made,  to  demonstrate  how  much  merchants  and  ship  owners  would  suffer,  were  the 
law  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of  their  discretion  in  insuring  their  property  ;  and  how  much  more  con- 
ducive to  their  interests  it  was,  that  they  should  be  forced  up  to  Lloyd's,  to  pay  premiums  to  individuals 
rather  than  companies.  But  these  pamphlets  and  speeches  are  forgotten ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  their  authors,  or  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  referring  to  then* 
more  particularly. 

Formation  of  Compdhies.  —  During  the  autumn  of  1824  and  spring  of  1825,  5  companies  sprang  into 
existence  in  London  :  the  two  already  mentioned,  and  the  St.  Patrick,  the  Patriotic,  and  the  South  Devon. 
The  last  3  have  since  been  given  up,  having  proved  ruinous  concerns  to  the  proprietors.  The  2 
former  are  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
united  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  more  perfect  security  for  their  property,  and  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  insurance  business  might  not  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. 
The  change  thus  introduced  into  the  business  has  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  2  old  companies  into 
activity,  and  thus  maybe  said  to  have  afforded  to  the  public  the  opportunity  of  transacting  their  business 
with  4  substantial  companies,  in  addition  to  individual  underwriters,  whereas  they  could  previously 
deal  only  with  individuals. 

It  may  be  computed  that  these  4  companies  draw  to  themselves  l-5th  of  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  other  4-5ths  to  individual  underwriters,  and  the  Liverpool,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
companies.  It  has  been  inferred  by  some,  that  the  comparatively  limited  business  of  the  companies  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  individuals  are  much  better  adapted  to  engage  in  this  department  than  societies  ; 
while  it  is  contended  by  others  that  the  large  share  of  business,  thus  speedily  attracted  to  the  companies, 
ought  to  satisfy  every  body,  when  due  allowances  are  made  for  the  difficulties  to  be  combated  in  break- 
ing through  established  modes  and  habits  of  doing  business,  that  the  tendency  in  the  public  is  practically 
to  confirm  what  antecedent  investigation  would  suggest,  —  that  companies,  while  they  must  necessarily 
hold  out  better  security,  and  greater  liberality  and  punctuality  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  are  capable  of 
transacting  a  given  amount  of  business  with  a  saving  both  of  labour  and  expense. 

Mode  of  conducting  Business.  —  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  marine  insurance,  as  well  by  individuals  as  the  companies  in  London. 

Lloyd's.  —  The  individual  underwriters  meet  in  a  subscription  room  at  Lloyd's.  The  joint  affairs  of 
the  subscribers  to  these  rooms  are  managed  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers.  Agents  (who  are 
commonly  styled  Lloyd's  agents)  are  appointed  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  who  forward, 
regularly,  to  Lloyd's,  accounts  of^  the  departures  from  and  arrivals  at  their  ports,  as  well  as  of  losses  and 
other  casualties ;  and,  in  general,  all  such  information  as  may  be  supposed  of  importance  towards  guiding 
the  judgments  of  the  underwriters.  These  accounts  are  regularly  filed,  and  are  accessible  to  all  the 
subscribers.  The  principal  arrivals  and  losses  are,  besides,  posted  in  2  books,  placed  in  2  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  room ;  and  also  in  another  book,  which  is  placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  for  the  use  of  the 
public  at  large.  Many  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  are  subscribers  to  these  rooms;  and  the 
X  old  companies  contribute  each  100/.  per  annum,  in  return  for  which  they  are  furnished  with  copies  of 
the  daily  intelligence.  The  2  new  companies  made  similar  proposals,  which  were,  and,  we  believe, 
continue  to  be,  rejected;  but  this  feeling  of  animosity  is  unworthy  of  the  subscribers,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
speedily  disappear. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  business  is  transacted  between  1  and  4.  Those  merchants  and  ship  owners  who 
manage  their  own  insurance  business,  procure  blank  policies  at  the  government  office,  or  of  their  sta- 
tioners, which  they  fill  up  so  as  to  meet  the  particular  object  in  view,  and  submit  them  to  those  under- 
writers with  whom  they  are  connected  ;  by  whom  they  are  subscribed  or  rejected.  Each  policy  is  handed 
about  in  this  way  until  the  amount  required  is  complete.  The  form  of  the  policy  and  of  a  subscription 
is  subjoined  to  this  article. 

The  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  underwriter  in  ready  money,  but  is  passed  to  account.  Nor  does  the 
underwriter  debit  the  account  of  the  person  to  whom  he  subscribes  a  policy,  with  the  whole  amount  of 
the  premium,  but  with  the  premium  less  5  per  cent.  Whenever  losses  occur  which  more  than  absorb  the 
premiums  on  any  one  account,  the  underwriter  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  balance.  But  should  the  under- 
writer's account  be  what  is  called  good,  that  is,  should  the  premiums  exceed  the  claims,  he  sends  round, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  to  collect  from  his  various  debtors  either  the  balance  of  his  last  year's 
account,  or  money  on  account,  according  to  his  judgment ;  but,  upon  what  he  receives,  he  makes  an 
allowance  of  12  per  cent.  An  underwriter,  if  prudent,  therefore,  before  he  consents  to  receive,  will  not 
only  look  to  the  goodness  of  his  account,  but  to  the  probability  of  its  continuing  so. 

Insurance  Brokers.  —  Many  merchants  and  ship  owners  do  not  transact  their  own  insurance  business. 
They  give  their  orders  for  insurance  to  others,  who  undertake  it  for  them,  and  are  responsible  for  its 
proper  management.  These  latter  persons  are  called  insurance  brokers  ;  and  some  of  them  manage  the 
business  of  a  number  of  principals.  To  them,  likewise,  are  transmitted  the  orders  for  insurance  from 
the  outports  and  manufacturing  towns.  They  charge  the  whole  premium  to  their  principals,  and  their 
profit  consists  in  5  per  cent,  upon  the  premium,  12  per  cent,  upon  the  money  that  they  pay  to  the  under, 
writers,  and  ^  per  cent,  that  they  deduct  from  all  the  claims  which  they  recover  from  the  underwriters. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  established  or  regular  profit;  but  competition  has  occasioned 
numerous  deviations  from  it  by  the  brokers,  many  of  whom  consent  to  divide  this  profit  with  the  princi- 
pals who  employ  them.  The  insurance  brokers  are  not  unfrequently  underwriters  also;  and  as  some 
insurances  are  considered  far  more  lucrative  than  others  to  underwriters,  and  as  the  brokers  have  particu, 
lar  facilities,  in  some  respects,  of  judging  of  the  goodness  of  their  own  risks,  so  likewise  have  they  an 
inducement  to  play  into  one  another's  hands,  and  they  do  so  accordingly.  —  (See  Brokers.) 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  trouble  of  effecting  insurances  at  Lloyd's  is  considerable;  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  must  be  consumed  ;  and  that  merchants  and  ship  owners,  therefore,  have  great  inducement 
to  consign  their  insurance  business  to  brokers.  But  where  the  business  is  transacted  with  a  company,  this 
inducement,  if  not  destroyed  altogether,  is,  at  all  events,  very  much  diminished.  Any  party  having  pro- 
perty to  insure,  has  merely  to  go  to  the  manager  of  the  company,  and  state  the  particulars  of  the  risk  to 
be  insured ;  the  premium  being  agreed  upon,  the  manager  writes  out  a  memorandum  for  the  policy, 
which  the  party  signs,  and  he  is  thus  effectually  insured.  The  companfes  procure  the  stamp  and  write 
out  the  policy,  which  is  ready  for  delivery  in  4  or  5  days.  The  companies,  like  the  underwriters,  charge 
the  premium  less  5  per  cent.     In  other  respects  they  vary. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent  upon  the  profitable  balance  of  each  year's 
premiums,  with  credit  till  March  for  the  premiums  of  the  preceding  year,  and  5  per  cent,  for  prorript 
j-ayment. 
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•  The  Alliance  Marine  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable  balance  of  each  year's 
premiums,  with  credit  till  March  ;  or  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

The  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company  allow  12  per  cent,  upon  the  profitable  balance  of 
each  year's  premiums,  with  credit  till  June  ;  or  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment 

The  allowances  of  the  London  Assurance  Company  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indemnity, 

Pay^nent  of  Losses.  —  Losses  are  paid  at  all  the  offices  promptly,  and  without  deduction.  A  month'* 
credit  is  allowed  to  the  underwriters ;  and  another  month,  and  sometimes  2  months,  are  given  to  th© 
broker,  to  collect  from  the  underwriters,  and  pay  over  to  his  principals. 

Clubs.  —  Besides  the  individual  underwriters  and  companies  above  noticed,  there  are  clubs  or  associ- 
ations formed  by  ship  owners,  who  agree,  each  entering  his  ships  for  a  certain  amount,  to  divide  among 
themselves  one  another's  losses.  These  clubs  are  institutions  of  long  standing;  but,  since  the  alteration 
of  the  law  in  1824,  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.  Their  formation  originated  in  a  twofold  reason  :  1st,  that 
the  underwriters  charged  premiums  more  than  commensurate  with  the  risk  j  and,  2dly,  that  they  did 
not  afford  adequate  protection.  To  avoid  the  first  of  these  two  evils,  instead  of  paying  a  fixed  premium, 
they  pay  among  themselves  the  actual  losses  of  their  several  members  as  they  occur;  and  to  avoid  the 
second,  they  lay  down  certain  principles  of  settlement  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  indemnity.  Each 
member  of  one  of  these  clubs  gives  his  power  of  attorney  to  the  selected  manager ;  and  this  manager 
issues  a  policy  for  each  ship,  which  policy  is  subscribed  by  him  as  attorney  for  all  the  members,  the  pre- 
mium inserted  in  the  policy  being  understood  to  be  nominal.  These  clubs  are  open  to  the  leading  objec- 
tions that  apply  to  individual  underwriters ;  for  the  members  are  not  collectively,  but  only  individually, 
liable  to  those  of  their  number  who  happen  to  sustain  a  loss;  and  the  delay  of  settlement  is  such,  that 
more  than  12  months  have  been  known  to  elapse  before  the  payment  of  a  loss  has  been  obtained  from 
all  the  members. 

Rate  of  Premium.  —  But  little  need  be  said  upon  the  circumstances  that  influence  the  rate  of  premium 
demanded  by  the  insurers.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  premiums  will  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  the 
quality  of  the  vessel,  the  known  character  of  the  captain,  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  and  the  state  of 
our  political  relations.  All  these,  of  course,  are  matters  upon  which  each  individual  must  exercise  his 
own  discretion,  partly  from  general  experience,  and  partly  from  particular  information  ;  exaggeration  of 
risk,  and  consequent  exorbitancy  of  premium  for  any  length  of  time,  being  out  of  the  question,  where  so 
many  individual  underwriters,  in  addition  to  the  companies,  are  in  competition  with  one  another,  and 
where  the  merchants  have  the  means  at  hand  of  effecting  their  insurances  abroad.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  intelligence  of  which  Lloyd's  is  the  focus.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  2  sub- 
scription register  books  for  shipping  maintained  by  the  principal  merchants,  ship  owners,  and  under- 
writers. These  books  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  tonnage,  build,  age,  repairs,  and  quality  of  almost 
all  the  vessels  that  frequent  our  ports ;  and,  although  exceedingly  defective  in  many  respects,  are  material 
assistants  to  the  insurers,  who  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  their  own  observation  the  particulars 
of  1  in  100  of  the  ships  they  are  called  upon  to  insure.  But  active  measures  are  now  in  progress 
for  superseding  these  two  register  books  by  one,  giving  a  much  more  accurate  and  faithful  account  of  the 
state  of  the  mercantile  shipping.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  its  reaLstate  will  ever  be  revealed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  the  general  benefit,  until  public  officers  are  appointed  to  perform  this  duty.  This  might 
be  done  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and  the  advantage  to  the  owners  of  good  ships,  to  merchants,  and  to  passen- 
gers, would  be  immense. 

Contract  op  Insurance. 
Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  mode  of  transacting  business  between  the  insurers  and 
insured,  and  the  means  used  to  enable  both  parties  to  come,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a  due  estimate  of  the 
i  risk  to  be  insured  against,  our  next  step  will  be  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  bearing  of 
I   its  more  important  clauses. 

!       It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  object  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  moving  articles  of 
I  merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  is  to  buy  at  such  a  price  that,  after  paying  all  the 
I   expenses  of  transport,  the  sale  price  may  leave  them  a  surplus  in  the  shape  of  profit     If  there  were  no 
1  such  contrivance  as  insurance,  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  calculate  upon  the  probabihty  of  the 
[  occasional  loss  of  their  property,  and  to  regulate  their  transactions  accordingly ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
!  that  enterprise,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  very  much  crippled.    Now,  insurance,  in  as  far  as  it 
[   approaches  perfection  in  guaranteeing  the  merchant  against  all  loss,  except  that  of  the  market,  substitutes 
a  fixed  charge  for  uncertain  and  contingent  loss,  and  enables  him  to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to 
;  price  and  quality,  and  to  charges  of  transport ;  in  which  latter,  of  course,  the  premium  of  insurance  is 
included.     As,  however,  in  practice,  insurance  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  protection,  either  to  the  merchant 
j  or  ship  owner,  against  all  loss  that  may  occur  in  transitu,  there  is,  even  after  insurance,  some  contin- 
j  gencies  remaining  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better,  by  way  of 
1  explaining  the  contract  of  insurance,  than  state,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  what  are  the  losses 
i  against  which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner  are  not  protected  by  an  insurance  effected  in  this  country. 
i       1.  Acts  of  our  own  Government.  —  All  losses  arising  from  the  acts  of  our  own  government.    Thus,  if  an 
j  embargo  were  laid  on  vessels  about  to  sail  for  a  particular  quarter,  and  the  merchant  obliged  to  unload 
!  his  goods  ;  or  if  his  goods  were  condemned  to  be  destroyed  in  quarantine;  or  purposely  destroyed  at  sea 
by  some  of  our  cruisers;  no  part  of  his  loss  would  be  made  good  by  the  insurer.     The  insurer  in  this 
1  country,  although  liable  for  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  is  not  liable  for  such  acts  directed  against  the 
property  of  their  own  subjects.     Thus,  if  French  property,  insured  in  this  country,  were  confiscated  by 
the  French  government,  the  owner  would  have  no  remedy  against  his  insurer. 
2.  Breaches  of  the  Revenue  Laws.  —  All  losses  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.     It  may  be 
;  observed,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  ship,  by  his  act,  expose  the  goods  of  the  merchant  to  loss,  the  merchant 
;  so  injured,  although  he  cannot  recover  from  his  insurers,  may  claim  from  him.     It  may  also  be  observed, 
;  that  if  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  his  act,  to  which  neither  the  owner  of  the  ship  nor  the  merchant  is  a 
party,  expose  the  ship  and  cargo  to  loss,  the  insurers,  in  such  case,  are  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  ;  the 
1  insurers  being  liable  for  all  damage  arising  from  illegal  acts  of  the  captain  and  crew,  supposing  the  owner 
!  of  the  ship  not  to  be  accessary.     The  illegal  acts  of  the  captain  and  crew,  contrary  to  the  instructions  and 
I  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  are  termed  "  barratry  "  in  the  policy. —  (See  Barratry.) 
;      3.  Breaches  of  the  Law  of  Nations. —  All  losses  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.     Thus,  if 
j  any  port  is  declared  by  a  foreign  power  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  such  blockade  is  acknowledged 
by  our  government;  and  if  a  ship,  in  defiance  of  that  notification,  attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  and  is 
taken  in  the  attempt;  the  insurer  is  not  liable  to  the  loss.     It  will  often  happen,  when  a  port  is  under 
I  blockade,  that  the  profit  is  so  great  upon  goods  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  blockade,  as  to  tempt  ad. 
venturers  to  break  it,  and  to  enable  them  to  afford  a  very  high  premium  to  insure  against  the  risk.     But 
as  policies  for  such  an  object  are  not  acknowledged  in  our  courts  of  law,  when  effected,  they  are  under- 
stood to  he  policies  of  honour.    The  same  kind  of  policy  is  adopted  by  the  underwriters,  to  protect  foreign 
j  merchants  who  prefer  insuring  in  this  country  against  British  capture. 

1.  Consequences  of  Deviation.  —  All  losses  subsequent  to  any  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  policy. 
I  Thus,  if  a  merchant,  in  a  policy  on  produce  from  the  West  Indies  to  London,  warrant  the  ship  to  sail  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  ship  sail  after  that  day  and  be  lost,  the  insurer  is  exonerated.  Or,  if 
a  merchant  insure  from  London  to  Lisbon,  and  the  ship  call  at  Havre  and  is  afterwards  lost,  the  insurer 
is  not  liable.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  merchant  for 
!  any  breach  of  contract  on  his  part,  as  well  as  that  the  insurer  is  liable  for  the  barratry  of  the  master ;  a 
deviation  on  the  part  of  the  master,  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  contrary  to  his  instruo 
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tions,  being  considered  barratry.    Should  the  owner  of  the  goods  neglect  to  describe  accurately  the  voyagu 
for  which  he  wishes  to  be  insured,  the  loss  would  be  a  consequence  of  his  own  negligence. 

There  is  a  doctrine  connected  with  barratry  which  it  will  here  be  proper  to  notice.  A  captain,  owner 
or  part  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sails,  cannot  commit  an  act  of  barratry.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
surers are  not,  in  such  a  case,  liable  for  an  act  of  his  which  would  otherwise  be  barratrous.  The  equity 
of  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  captain  himself,  cannot  be  called  in  question  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  merchant  who  ships  goods  on  board  such  a  captain's  vessel  should 
not  be  permitted  to  insure,  among  other  risks,  against  the  captain's  illegal  acts.  We  have  heard,  that  a 
clause  has  occasionally  been  introduced  into  policies  to  protect  merchants  against  captain-owners,  and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  our  courts  of  law  would  refuse  to  enforce  such  a  clause.  Indeed,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover any  reason  why  every  party,  saving  the  captain,  should  not  have  the  power  of  insuring  against  the 
consequences  of  illegal  acts  of  the  captain.  We  believe,  that  among  the  life  offices,  which  protect  them- 
selves from  loss  by  suicide  and  the  hands  of  justice,  there  are  some  which  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of 
those  who  merely  hold  policies  on  the  lives  of  others  as  a  collateral  security.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
distinction  must  strike  every  body. 

5.  Unseaworthiness.  —  All  losses  arising  from  unseaworthiness.  Unseaworthiness  may  be  caused  in 
various  ways,  such  as  want  of  repair,  want  of  stores,  want  of  provisions,  want  of  nautical  instruments, 
insufficiency  of  hands  to  navigate  the  vessel,  or  incompetency  of  the  master.  It  might  be  supposed,  at 
first  sight,  that  insurance  affords  a  much  less  perfect  security  than  it  really  does,  seeing  on  how  many 
pleas  it  is  possible  for  the  insurer  to  dispute  his  liability  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proof  of  un- 
seaworthiness is  thrown  upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  leaning  of  the  courts  is  almost  always  in  favour 
of  the  insured,  it  will  be  easy  to  suppose  that  no  respectable  insurers  would  ever  plead  unseaworthiness, 
unless  they  could  make  out  a  case  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  clearness.  The  degree  of  un- 
easiness felt  by  merchants  and  ship  owners  at  their  liability  to  be  involved  in  loss  by  cases  of  unseaworthi- 
ness, may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  although  the  Indemnity  Assurance  Company  at  one  time  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  pleading  unseaworthiness  by  a  special  clause  in  their  policy,  not  only  did  they 
obtain  no  additional  premium  in  consequence  thereof,  but  they  did  not  even  obtain  a  preference  over 
otiier  companies  and  individuals  at  the  same  premium.  At  least,  this  fact  must  either  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  absence  of  uneasiness  on  this  head,  or  of  that  inveteracy  of  habit  which  seems  to  lead  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  always,  if  possible,  to  continue  undeviatingly  in  those  courses  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  even  where  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  deviation  are  undeniable. 

6.  Protraction  of  the  Voyage.— AWloss  arising  from  unusual  protraction  of  the  voyage.  Thus,  if  a 
fillip  meet  with  an  accident  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  repairs  detain  the  vessel  till  the  close  of  the  season,  when 
the  passage  home  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ice  till  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  season,  no  payment  is 
made  to  the  merchant,  in  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  interest  of  money,  loss  of  market  (if  the  market  fall), 
or  deterioration  inthe  quality  of  his  goods  (unless  arising  from  actual  sea  damage) ;  nor  to  the  ship  owner, 
in  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  the  extra  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crew.  In  most  foreign  countries 
the  ship  owner  is  remunerated  by  the  insurers  for  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crew  while  his 
ship  is  detained  inconsequence  of  any  loss  for  the  making  good  of  which  they  are  liable. 

7.  Liability  for  doing  Damage  to  other  Vessels. — All  loss  to  which  the  ship  owner  is  liable  when  his  vessel 
does  damage  to  others.  According  to  our  laws,  the  owner  of  every  ship  not  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  that  does 
damage,  by  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  to  any  description  of  craft  or  vessel,  is  liable  to  make 
good  the  same  to  the  extent  of  value  of  his  own  ship  and  freight :  for  beyond  this  he  is  not  liable^ 
The  common  policy  in  use  among  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  and  the  companies  does  not  protect  the 
ship  owner  from  this  loss.  But  the  clubs  or  associations  before  mentioned  almost  universally  take  this 
risk.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  gave  rise  to  their  formation.  But  even  they  limit  their 
liability  to  the  amount  of  the  policy ;  so  that  if  a  ship  insured  with  them  were  to  run  down  another,  and 
to  sink  herself  in  the  concussion,  the  owner  would  only  receive  the  value  of  his  own  vessel  from  the 
club,  and  still  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  other  vessel .  The  Indemnity  Company,  by  a  clause 
in  their  policy,  make  themselves  liable  for  3-4ths  of  the  loss  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  insured 
with  them  may  sustain  from  damage  done  by  his  vessel  to  those  of  others.  If  such  a  case  as  the  one 
just  supposed  should  occur  under  their  policy,  the  insured  would  receive  the  value  of  his  own  vessel 
and  3-4ths  of  the  loss  to  be  made  good  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the  other  vessel.  The  policies  of  this 
Company  approach  in  this  respect  the  nearest  of  any  to  perfect  protection  to  the  ship  owner.  But  the 
loss  from  running  down  other  vessels,  although  serious,  nay  sometimes  ruinous,  seldom  occurs;  and- 
many  ship  owners  trust  so  confidently  that  it  will  never  faU  upon  them,  that  they  are  as  well  satisfied  to 
be  without  as  with  this  protection. 

8.  Average  Clause.  —  The  next  description  of  loss  of  which  we  shall  treat,  against  which  the  insured 
are  not  protected,  is  described  in  the  following  clause  of  the  policy  : — "  Corn,  fish,  salt,  seed,  flour,  and 
fruit,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp, 
flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  5  per  cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded  ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  3  per 
cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  language  employed  in  this  clause,  being  technical,  requires  explanation,  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader.  Average  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  descriptions  of  loss,  to  which  the  merchant 
and  ship  owner  are  liable.     There  are  two  kinds  of  average,  general  and  particular. 

General  Average  comprehends  all  loss  arising  out  of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  either  vessel  or 
cargo,  made  by  the  captain  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Thus  if  a  captain  throw  part  of  his  cargo 
overboard,  cut  from  an  anchor  and  cable,  or  cut  away  his  masts,  the  loss  so  sustained,  being  voluntarily 
submitted  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  is  distributed  over  the  value  of  the  whole  ship  and  cargo,  and 
is  called  "  general  average." 

Particular  Average  comprehends  all  loss  occasioned  to  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  which  is  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  debar  them  from  reaching  their  port  of  destination,  and  when  the  damage  to  the 
ship  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  render  her  unworthy  of  repair.  Losses  where  the  goods  are  saved,  but 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  to  forward  to  their  port  of  destination,  and  where  the  ship  is  rendered 
unfit  to  repair,  are  called  "  partial  or  salvage  loss."  The  leading  distinction  between  particular 
average  and  salvage  loss  is,  that,  in  the  first,  the  property  insured  remains  the  propery  of  the  assured— 
the  damage  sustained,  or  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  being 
made  good  by  the  insurer ;  and  in  the  second,  the  property  insured  is  abandoned  to  the  insurer,  and 
the  value  insured  claimed  from  him,  he  retaining  the  property  so  abandoned,  or  its  value. 

Particular  Average  on  Goods. — A  few  cases  illustrative  of  the  method  of  stating  a  claim  for  particular 
average  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  des^cription  of  loss,  and  will  at  the  same  time  show  the 
reader  what  the  practical  distinction  is  between  particular  average  and  salvage  loss. 

The  property  insured  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ton  qf  hemp,  the  cost  of  which  at  Petersburgh  is 
30Z.,  for  which  sum  it  is  insured  from  Petersburgh  to  London,  and  that  the  duty,  freight,  and 
charges  to  which  the  merchant  is  subject  on  .landing  at  London  are  10/.  We  shall  likewise  suppose 
that  the  hemp,  on  its  arrival,  is  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  more  than  half  what  it  would  have 
fetched  had  it  been  sound.  The  insurer  would  then  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  the  insured  1.5/., 
or  .50  per  cent  upon  the  sum  insured.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  payment  of  15/.  would 
indemnify  the  merchant,  or  that  it  would  not  more  than  indemnify  him,  for  the  loss  sustained. 
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Whereas  he  receives  from  the  Insurer  15/.    Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  receive  30/. 


If  the  hemp  would  have  fetched  in  a  sound 

state  ...  -    30  0 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges         -    10  0 

But  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth         -     15  0 

Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges  .    10  0 


The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  b 


5    0 
L.15    0 


And  he  receives  from  the  Insurer  15/.   Upon  the  principle 
of  a  ialvage  loss  he  would  receive  25/. 


Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges  •    10    0 

But  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth    -    25    0 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges  -    10    0 

The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  Is 

Whereas  he  only  receives  from  the    insurer  15/.    Upon  the 
principle  of  a  salvage  loss  he  would  also  receive  15/. 
L,    «. 
If  the  hemp  would  have  fetched  In  a  sound 

state 20    0 

Lessduty.freight,  and  charges  -    10    0 

But  in  its  damaged  state  is  only  worth       •    10    0 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges  •    10    0 

The  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  is     • 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  merchant's  loss  by  the  damage  of  hb  goods  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  market.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  general  the  merchant  will  not  receive  from  the  insurer 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  that  he  sustains.  Whenever  his  market  is  a  profitable  one  (and  that 
it  must  usually  be  so  will  be  obvious  to  every  body),  whenever,  indeed,  his  market  is  not  a  decidedly 
losing  one,  his  policy  does  not  afford  him  a  complete  protection. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  settling  claims  for  particular  average  —  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  the  principle  acknowledged  in  the  courts  of  law  — 
is,  that  the  insurer's  liability  is  to  be  guided  by  the  amount  upon  which  he  has  received  a  premium 
or  consideration  ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  markets  ;  but  that  the  gross  market 
price  of  the  sound,  and  the  gross  market  price  of  the  daynaged  goods,  are  to  be  the  test  by  which 
the  rate  of  damage  upon  the  amount  insured  is  to  be  adjusted ;  the  insurer  being  liable,  besides,  for 
all  the  extra  charges  arising  out  of  the  damage. 

Ill  the  first  case  stated,  the  merchant's  loss  by  damage  is  251.  upon  40/.,  or  62|  per  cent,  j  in  the 
second,  10/.  upon  10/.  or  100  per  cent. ;  in  the  third,  15/.  upon  2t)/.,  or  75  per  cent.  It  the  duty,  freight, 
and  charges  were  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value  of  the  goods,  the  loss  in  each 
case  would  be  50  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  price,  as  it  i*  50  per  cept.  upon  the  gross  price.  As  far  as  the 
duty  is  concerned,  government,  upon  many  articles,  reduces  it  in  i)roi)ortion  to  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  goods ;  and  if  the  freight  were  reduced  m  a  similar  manner,  the  merchant  would  always  be 
indemnified  for  his  loss  by  the  insurer.  But  the  practice  with  regard  to  freight  in  this  country  admits 
of  no  such  arrangement ;  freight  being  paid  according  to  the  quantity  delivered. 

To  make  the  principle  upon  which  claims  for  particular  average  are  adjusted,  and  its  bearing,  still 
clearer,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  few  more  cases.  Suppose  two  packages  to  be  insured  at  cost  price 
—  a  cask  of  rice  and  a  cask  of  sugar — each  weighing  lO.cwt.;  the. cost  of  each  at  the  port  of  shipment 
10/.,  the  freight  of  each  10*.  per  cwt.  at  the  port  of  "delivery,  both  articles  free  from  duty,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  market  where  no  more  than  the  cost  price  is  realised ;   assuming  that  both  packages  are 

damaged  50  per  cent the  rice  by  loss  of  quality,  the  sugar  by  loss  of  weight  —  the  statement  will  be  as 

follows : — 


10  cwt.  of  rice,  had  it  arrived  sound,  would 
have  produced  -  -  .  -    15 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  lOi.  per  cwt.  5 

But  being  damaged,  did  only  produce  -    7 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt.    5 


10  cwt.  of  sugar,    if  sound,  would  have   L.   t. 

produced         -  -  -  -  -    15    0 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10».  per  cwt.    5    0 

The  barrel  being  damaged,  did  only  weigh 
5  cwt.,  and  produce  -  -  -  -      7  10 

Less  freight  on  5  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt.    2  10 


Merchant's  loss 


Merchant's  loss 
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In  each  case  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover  from  his  insurer  5/.,  or  50  per  cent,  upon  10/.,  the 
SDm  insured,  which,  although  an  indemnity  to  him  for  his  loss  on  the  sugar,  is  far  from  being  so 
for  his  loss  upon  the  rice.  If  the  merchant  would  contrive  so  to  shape  his  contract  with  the  ship 
owner  for  freight,  as  to  reduce  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
damaged  commodity,  he  would  be  completely  protected.  The  ship  owner  might  on  his  side  protect 
himself  by  Insurance  from  loss  by  reduction  of  quality,  as  he  now  does  from  loss  by  reduction  ot 
quantity.  But  we  have  already  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  in  upon  esta- 
blished practices.  The  merchants  go  on  from  year  to  year  complaining-  of  the  losses  to  which  they 
are  subject  from  this  awkward  contrivance,  while  no  steps  ar&  taken  to  improve  it.  To  show  that  the 
principle  is  equitable  as  between  the  merchant  and  his  insurer,  we  subjoin  one  more  statement,  where 
the  damage  is  taken  at  100  per  cent. : — 


10   cwt.   of    rice,   ifsound,    would    have 
produced        -  -  .  •  -    15 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10*.  per  cwt.  5 

Being  totally  spoiled,  did  produce  nothing 
The  merchant  being  still  liable  for  the 
freight  .... 

Making  his  loss  .  .  . 

He  receives  10/.  only  from  the  Insurer. 


10  cwt.  of  sugar,   if   sound,  would  have      L.    g.      L,    a- 
produced  .  -  -  -        15    0 

Less  freight  on  10  cwt.  at  10s.  per  cwt.    5    0 

10    0 

The  barrel  being  washed  out  produces  nothing 
The  merchant  •  however,  not  being  liable 
to  pay  freight 

His  loss  is  only  •  .         L.IO    0. 

WTiich  he  recorers  from  the  insurer. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  each  case  the  insurer  pays  10/., 
r  the  full  sum  upon  which  he  receives  the  premiuni. 

When  whole  cargoes,  or  parcels  of  goods  of  considerable  value,  are  insured,  the  clause  in  the  policy 
which  protects  the  insurer  from  particular  average  under  a  certain  percentage,  is  often  partially  set 
aside.  Thus,  if  a  cargo  of  500  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at  10,000/.,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
460/.,  the  merchant,  supposing  the  protecting  clause  to  remain  in  force,  would  recover  nothing  from 
the  insurer,  the  loss  not  amounting  to  5  per  cent  The  additional  written  clause,  by  which  it  is  the 
practice  to  m.odify  the  printed  clause,  is  as  follows : — "  Particular  average,  payable  upon  each  10  hhds. 
sugar,  10  casks  and  50  bags  coffee,  and  10  bags  cotton,  following  numbers,  and  upon  each  package 
of  manufactured  goods,  chest  of  indigo,  bag  of  wool  or  silk,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured."  Such 
clauses  may  be,  and  are,  introduced  ad  libitum  by  mutual  consent  of  insurer  and  insured,  the  premium 
or  consideration  being  arranged  accordingly. 

The  protecting  clause  is  considered,  on  me  other  hand,  by  the  insurers,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects;  and  they,  as  occasion  requires,  insist  upon  additional  protection.  Thus,  saltpetre,  hides, 
cocoa,  and  tin  plates,  are  generally  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  unless  the  ship  be 
stranded ;  and  upon  tobacco,  it  is  customary  for  the  insurers  to  make  themselves  liable  only  to  such 
part  of  the  (^articular  average  as  exceeds  S  per  cent,  throwing  5  per  cent.,  upon  the  merchant. 
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Particular  Average  on  Freight. — The  clause,  aa  far  as  it  affects  *'  freight,"  calls  for  no  particular 
Gomment.  Particular  average  \ipon  freight  caa  only  arise,  according  to  prevailing  practice,  from 
loss  of  weight ;  and  whenever  the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  3  per  cent,  or  upwards,  the  ship  owner  is 
entitled  to  recover  from  his  insurer.  The  ship  owner,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  port  of  des- 
tination, is  entitled  to  hold  the  goods  as  security  until  the  freight  is  paid.  If  the  owner  of  the  goods 
should  prove  insolvent,  and  the  goods  should  be  entirely  spoiled  by  sea  damage  during  the  voyage,  and 
the  ship  owner  thus  lose  his  freight,  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  insurer;  because,  although  his  collateral 
security  is  destroyed  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  his  right  to  receive  freight  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  is 
against  the  loss  or  impairing  of  this  right  that  the  insurer  protects  him. 

Particular  Average  on  Ships. — Particular  average  upon  ships  is  a  subject  somewhat  more  beset  with 
difficulties.  There  is  scarcely  a  ship  that  makes  a  voyage  of  any  length,  that  does  not  sustain  some 
damage.  The  clause  in  the  policy  warranting  the  ship  free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent., 
unless  stranded,  protects  the  insurer  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  petty  claims ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  the  practice  to  class  the  damage,  that  a  ship  sustains  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  under 
two  heads  :  ordinary  damage,  or  wear  and  tear ;  and  extraordinary  damage,  or  particular  average. 
The  splitting  of  sails,  the  breaking  of  anchors  and  cables,  the  upsetting  of  windlasses,  are  losses  that 
come  under  the  first  head.  The  carrying  away  of  masts  and  bulwarks,  damage  to  the  copper  sheathing, 
and  hull,  from  striking  on  rocks,  come  under  the  second. 

When  a  ship  sustains  damage,  if  slie  be  on  her  first  voyage,  the  whole  expense  of  the  repairs  is  made 
good  by  the  insurers.  But  if  she  be  not  on  her  first  voyage,  it  is  the  established  custom  that  the  insurer 
pays  no  more  than  2-3ds  of  the  repairs,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  having,  as  it  is  thought,  an  equivalent 
for  the  l-3d  which  falls  upon  him,  in  the  substitution  of  new  work  for  old.  Where  the  nature  of 
the  damage  is  such  as  to  require  that  the  copper  sliould  be  stripped  off  the  ship's  bottom,  the  insurer 
pays  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  old  and  the  new  copper  on  the  weight  of  the  old  copper 
stripped  ott';  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  new  over  the  old  copper  is  paid  for  by  the  ship  owner;  and 
the  labour  of  stripping  and  replacing  the  copper  is  paid  for  on  the  principle  already  mentioned.  In  any 
general  rule  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  ship  owner  will  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  lose 
by  an  accident.  As  soon  as  the  ship  owner,  or  his  captain,  learns  that  his  vessel  has  met  with  an 
accident,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  he  summons  regular  surveyors  to  examine  his  vessel  and  report 
all  defects,  discriminating  between  those  defects  that  have  arisen  from  perils  of  the  sea,  and  those  from 
wear  and  tear.  The  first  only  are  made  good  by  the  insurer,  together  with  all  charges,  such  as 
surveyors'  fees,  dock  dues,  &c.,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  undergoing  repair.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  when  a  ship  is  obliged,  in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  to  put  into  port  for  the  purpose  of 
repair,  although  the  owner  of  the  ship  be  subjected  to  great  expense  for  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
his  crew  during  the  detention,  he  can  recover  no  part  of  this  expense  from  the  insurer ;  the  doctrine 
being,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  bound  to  navigate  his  vessel,  and  that  the  insurer  does  not 
undertake  to  guarantee  that  the  voyage  shall  be  completed  within  any  specific  time.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine, at  least,  in  this  country,  and  the  practice  is  founded  upon  it ;  but  in  all  other  countries  the  doctrine 
and  practice  are  the  reverse,  for  in  them  allowance  is  made  to  the  ship  owner  for  the  wages  and 
maintenance  of  the  crew  during  the  whole  period  that  the  ship  is  under  repair.  Where  a  vessel 
sustains  damage  and  undergoes  repair  in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  and  is  subsequently  lost,  the  insurer 
is  liable  both  for  the  particular  average  and  a  total  loss.  Or  the  owner  of  the  ship  may,  if  he  please, 
insure  the  amount  expended  in  repair  ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  subsequent  loss,  the  insurer  is  liable 
for  the  total  loss  only,  but  in  the  event  of  subsequent  safe  arrival,  the  average  is  augmented  by  the 
charge  of  insurance. 

The  operation  of  the  clause  warranting  the  ship  free  from  average  under  3  per  cent,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded,  may  now  be  clearly  seen.  If  a  ship  be  insured  and  valued  at  10,000?.,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  vessel  do  not,  after  all  the  deductions  above  referred  to,  amount  to  3  per  cent,  there  is  no 
claim  upon  the  insurer,  unless  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded. — (See  Average.) 

Stranding.— The  term  stranded  is  not  well  chosen,  admitting  of  more  than  one  construction  ;  and  the 
clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  imperfectly  conceived.  And  in  settlements  of  accounts,when  differences 
arise,  the  parties  who  discuss  them  are  more  apt  to  strive  for  that  interpretation  of  terms  and  clauses 
which  is  favourable  to  their  interests,  than  for  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  general  purposes.  It  is 
commonly  understood  that  merely  striking  the  ground  and  coming  off  is  not  a  stranding ;  it  being 
necessary,  in  order  to  fall  within  that  term,  that  the  ship  should  remain  on  the  ground  or  rock,  as  it  may 
happen,  and  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  float  her.  Striking  on  an  anchor  and  leaking  dangerously  is 
not  a  stranding.  We  shall  only  adduce  two  illustrations,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  ill  adapted  this 
clause  is  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Corn  and  other  such  articles  are  warranted  free  from  particular  average, 
unless  the  ship  be  stranded,  because  the  insurers,  considering  these  articles  to  be  pecuharly  susceptible 
of  damage,  will  not  consent  to  take  that  risk,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasion.  A  ship  laden  with 
corn,  makes  a  very  stormy  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  London,  and  damages  the  whole  of  her  cargo. 
Upon  arrival  off  our  coast  she  is  stranded,  but  got  off  without  straining  or  sustaining  any  damage. 
The  insurer  is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  damage  to  the  corn,  under  the  clause  of  the  policy.  On  another 
occasion,  after  a  very  favourable  passage  to  our  coast,  a  ship  strikes  upon  a  shoal,  but  is  not  stranded, 
sustaining,  however,  so  much  damage  that  she  arrives  at  London  with  6  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and 
her  cargo  almost  wholly  spoiled.     The  insurer  is  held  not  to  be  liable  under  the  clause  of  the  policy. 

General  Average. — The  insurer  is  bound  to  make  good  all  general  average  without  exception,  however 
trifling  the  amount  General  average  is  treated  as  though  altogether  unconnected  with  particular 
average ;  and  damage  to  the  goods  not  amounting  to  3  per  cent  is  not  payable  by  the  insurer,  although 
there  may  be  also  a  general  average,  and  the  general  and  particular  average  together  may  amount  to  more 
than  3  or  .'3  per  cent.  General  average  is  a  charge  which  must  be  paid  by  the  merchant  and  ship  owner, 
even  if  uninsured  ;  although,  when  insured,  he  transfers,  as  it  were,  in  virtue  of  his  insurance,  the  charge 
from  himself  to  his  insurer.  All  the  elements  that  can  by  possibility  enter  into  general  average  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads  : — 1.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  ship  and  stores  ;  2.  Sacrifice  of  part  of  the  cargo  and 
freight ;  3.  Remuneration  of  services  required  for  general  preservation ;  4.  Expense  of  raising  money  to 
replace  what  has  been  sacrificed,  and  to  remunerate  services. 

1.  When  any  part  of  the  ship  is  sacrificed  for  the  general  benefit,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive 
(deducting,  of  course,  his  share  of  contribution)  the  amount  of  his  outlay  in  the  replacing  of  such  sacrifice ; 
allowance  being  made,  on  the  principle  stated  above,  where  old  works  and  materials  are  replaced  with 
new.  The  deduction  of  l-3d,  however,  does  not  invariably  apply.  For  instance,  l-6th  only  is  taken 
off  the  price  of  an  iron  cable  that  is  slipped  from  for  the  general  benefit,  because  iron  cables  are 
calculated  to  last  for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  and  no  deduction  is  ever  made  from  the  price  of  anchors. 
The  charge  of  replacing  the  loss  may  amount  to  considerably  more  than  the  value  lost,  computing  the 
value  at  the  place  where  the  ship  was  originally  fitted.  Thus,  the  cost  of  replacing  an  anchor  and  cable 
6lil)ped  from  in  the  Downs,  is  frequently  double  the  value  of  the  anchor  and  cable  at  London.  But 
whatever  the  charge  may  be,  such  charge  forms  the  basis  of  settlement 

2.  Sacrifice  of  the  cargo  and  freight  takes  place  in  jettison,  or  where  part  of  the  cargo  i«  flung  overboard 
to  lighten  the  vessel.  Upon  arrival  in  port,  after  such  jettison,  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned  is 
entitled  to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  contribution)  what  the  goods  would  have  produced  nett  to  him, 
supposing  them  to  have  arrived  sound  ;  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  entitled  to  receive  (deducting  his 
share  of  contribution)  the  freight  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  upon  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

3.  Remuneration  of  services  and  other  charges.    When  a  ship  loses  her  anchors  and  cables,  very  large 
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sums  are  frequently  awarded  to  boatmen  who  venture  off  to  her  with  new  ones  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  their  lives.  A  ship  disabled  at  sea  is  towed  into  port  by  another,  and  remuneration  for  such  service  is 
awarded  according  to  the  value  saved,  the  detention  occasioned,  and  the  loss  sustained.  The  ship  ren- 
dering the  service  may  be  laden  with  fish  or  fruit,  that  may  be  totally  spoiled  by  the  detention,  or  may  be 
in  ballast.  A  ship  captured  by  the  enemy  may  be  re-captured  by  a  man  of  war  or  armed  merchant  vessel ; 
here,  again,  salvage  is  awarded  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  these  charges  are  general 
average ;  that  is  to  say,  must  be  distributed  over  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  When  a  ship,  with  her  cargo, 
is  driven  on  shore,  the  expense  of  attempting  to  get  her  oftis  general  average.  If  she  cannot  be  got  off 
without  discharging,  the  expense  of  discharging  is  general  average  ;  but  the  expense  ol  getting  the  ship 
off  after  the  cargo  has  been  taken  out  falls  exclusively  upon  the  ship.  The  warehousing  of  the  cargo, 
and  other  expenses  incurred  for  its  preservation,  are  charges  exclusively  upon  the  cargo.  The  expense 
of  reloading  is  borne  by  the  freight.  When  a  ship  puts  into  port  in  distress,  the  pilotage  inwards  is 
general  average  ;  the  i)ilotage  outwards  is  a  charge  upon  the  freight.  This  distribution  of  charges  has 
settled  into  a  tolerably  well  established  practice ;  and  upon  this  principle  claims  are  settled  at  the  oihces, 
and  at  Lloyd's. 

4.  The  money  required  to  meet  the  above  charges  is  sometimes  attainable  without  expense.  If  the 
accident  happen  near  home,  and  the  ship  owner  be  respectable,  he  advances  the  money,  and  recovers 
from  the  various  parties  concerned  so  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  made  up  :  or  if  the  accident  happen  in 
a  foreign  port,  where  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  well  known,  the  captain's  bill  upon  him  will  sometimes  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  charges  incurred.  But  where  such  facilities  do  not  exist,  the  captain  is  em- 
powered to  pledge  his  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  to  any  one  he  may  prevail  upon  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds.  This  pledge  is  termed  a  bottomry  bond.  By  it  the  captain  admits  the  receipt  of  the 
money  ;  consents  to  the  payment  of  a  premium  (which  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  port  of  destination, 
the  risk  of  the  voyage,  the  respectability  of  the  owner,  and  the  necessities  of  the  captain) :  and  assigns  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  and  the  stipulated 
premium.  Should  the  captain  consider  the  bottomry  premium  demanded  of  him  exorbitant,  or  should 
he  deem  it  preferable  in  other  respects,  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  the  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
money  as  he  may  stand  in  need  of  towards  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage.  The  expense  of  raising  the 
requisite  funds,  whether  by  commission,  by  bottomry  premium,  or  by  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  is 
charged  to  those  parties  for  whose  interest  the  money  is  required.  Thus,  if  a  ship,  having  struck  upon  a 
rock,  puts  into  port  in  distress,  and  is  obliged  to  unload  to  repair ;  supposing  the  particular  average  upon 
the  ship  to  amount  to  500/. ;  the  general  average,  consisting  of  assistance  into  port  and  expense  of  un- 
loading, 200/. ;  particular  charges  on  freight,  consisting  of  expense  of  reloading  and  pilotage  outwards, 
100/.  ;  and  particular  charges  on  cargo,  consisting  of  warehouse  rent  and  repair  of  packages,  200/. ;  and 
the  expense  of  raising  money  should  be  20  per  cent. ;  —  these  sums  would  be  severally  increased  by  this 
addition,  and  would  be  raised  to  600/.,  240/.,  120/.,  and  240/.  —  (See  Bottomry.) 

It  still  remains  to  be  inquired  in  what  proportion  the  general  average  is  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
owners  of  the  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  ship  and  freight.  Almost  all  general  averages  are  adjusted  at  the 
ship's  port  of  destination,  and  the  values  of  the  ship  and  cargo  are  taken  at  what  they  would  produce  in 
their  actual  state  upon  arrival,  and  the  freight  according  to  what  is  actually  receivable,  less  the  wages  of 
the  captain  and  crew  ;  the  general  average  being  distributed  in  proportion  to  these  values.  Should  the 
cargo  be  altogether  worthless,  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  ;  and  should  the  wages  of  the  crew  exceed 
the  freight,  then  the  freight  is  not  liable  to  contribute.  In  case  of  jettison,  the  party  whose  property  has 
been  sacrificed  for  the  general  benefit  receives  indemnity  on  the  same  principle  ;  the  value  to  which  he 
is  entitled  being  what  his  property  would  have  produced  nett,  supposing  it  to  have  been  sold  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  —  the  same  value  serving  for  the  basis  of  his  proportion  of  contribution.  Some  few 
cases  occur,  where  the  general  average  is  adjusted  at  the  port  of  departure.  Thus,  if  a  ship,  outward 
bound  to  the  British  colonies,  cut  from  an  anchor  and  cable  in  the  Downs,  or  incur  other  general  average 
on  our  own  coast,  the  insurances  being  principally  effected  in  this  country,  it  is  the  custom  to  adjust  it  on 
the  spot,  by  which  means  both  delay  and  expense  are  avoided.  On  these  occasions,  the  values  at  the  port 
of  shipment  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  contribution.  A  total  loss,  subsequently  to  a  general  average,  does 
not  exonerate  the  insurer  from  his  prior  liability  ;  and  although  it  is  customary  with  the  ship  owner,  or 
his  agent,  specifically  to  insure  the  money  expended  in  average,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  insurer 
against  any  greater  liability  than  100  per  cent.,  he  is  not  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so.  When  the  average 
funds  are  raised  by  bottomry,  the  party  advancing  them  takes  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security, 
and  charges  a  premium  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  ship's  non-arrival  at  her  port  of  destination.  And  thus, 
on  such  an  occasion,  a  subsequent  total  loss  relieves  the  insurer  from  all  liability  to  average. 

The  laws  and  customs  by  which  averages  are  adjusted  vary  in  different  countries  ;  but  the  insurer  in 
this  country  is  only  liable  for  the  averages  adjusted  according  to  our  laws.  The  merchant,  however,  whose 
goods  arrive  at  a  foreign  port,  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  that  port.  He  may  thus  be  a  consider- 
able loser ;  paying  general  average  according  to  one  law,  and  receiving  from  his  insurer  according  to 
another.  And  he  never  can  be  a  gainer,  because,  before  he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  his  insurer,  he 
must  prove  that  he  has  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  This  is  one  of  the  many  inconveniences  to  which 
mercantile  men  are  exposed,  which  cannot  be  removed  without,  what  it  may  be  hoped  will  gradually  take 
place,  an  assimilation  of  the  commercial  laws  of  different  countries. 

Proof  of  Loss.  —  The  poHcy  of  insurance  is  the  instrument  under  which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner 
claim  indemnification  for  all  losses  that  are  not  specially  excepted.  The  proof  that  the  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained must  also  be  exhibited  ;  such  as  the  title  to  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  evidence  of  the  captain 
and  crew  to  establish  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  claim  arises.  If  A.  were  to  insure  his  vessel  for 
the  space  of  12  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  6  months  were  to  sell  his  ship  to  B. ;  A.'s  interest 
in  the  vessel  having  ceased,  so  also  does  his  insurer's  liability  ;  and  B.,  if  he  wish  to  be  protected,  must 
make  a  new  insurance.  Proof  of  ownership,  therefore,  is  an  essenti-al  preliminary  to  the  recovery  of  a 
claim.  In  general  practice,  no  difficulty  arises  from  this,  because  the  fact  of  ownership  is  sufficiently 
notorious.  The  bill  of  lading  is,  in  most  cases,  satisfactory  proof  that  the  cargo  was  on  board,  as  well  as 
of  the  amount  of  freight. 

Valued  and  open  Policies.  — \i  an  insurance  for  2,000/.  be  effected  upon  lOOhhds.  of  sugar,  valued  at 
20/.  per  hhd.,  the  bill  of  lading,  showing  that  the  vessel  had  100  hhds.  on  board,  establishes  the  interest 
at  2,000/.,  and  the  policy  is  termed  a  valued  policy.  But  if  an  insurance  for  2,00(7.  be  effected  on  100  hhds. 
of  sugar,  and  nothin.g  be  expressed  as  to  value,  the  bill  of  lading  only  establishes  that  100  hhds.  are  on 
board,  without  establishing  the  amount  of  interest.  The  production  of  the  invoice,  showing  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  policy  being  termed  an  open  one. 

Return  of  Premium  for  short  Interest.  —  In  a  valued  policy,  when  the  whole  of  the  property  insured 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  shipped,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  insured  and  the  quantity 
shipped  is  termed  short  interest.  Thus,  if  2,000/.  be  insured  upon  100  hhds.  of  sugar,  valued  at  20/.  per 
hhd.,  and  80 hhds.  only  be  shipped;  as  the  insurer's  liability  does  not  extend  beyond  l.fiCO/.,  so  he  is 
obliged  to  return  the  premium  upon  400/.  to  which  no  risk  attaches.  This  return  of  premium  is  called  a 
return  for  short  interest. 

For  Over-Insurance.  —  In  an  open  policv,  where  the  value  shipped  is  not  equal  to  the  value  insured, 
the  difference  is  termed  over- insurance,  if  a  merchant.  A.,  make  an  insurance  for  5,000/.  upon  goods, 
without  specifying  any  value,  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the  premium  being  6O5.  and  the  stamp  duty  bs. 
per  cent.,  the  amount  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  policy  is  so  fixed,  that  he  is  neither  to  gain  nor  lose 
Oy  the  transaction  in  the  event  of  the  vessel's  loss,  supposing  his  insurance  to  be  sufficient.  To  entitle 
him  to  recover  a  profit,  the  profit  to  be  insured  must  be  stipulated  in  the  policy.    The  expense  of  in- 
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surance  upon  lOOA  being  S^.  5$.,  it  is  clear  that  every  100/.  insurance  covers  961.  I5s.  original  cost;  that  is 
to  say,  protects  the  merchant  from  loss  to  that  extent  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  If,  then,  we  assume 
the  invoice  of  the  goods  shipped  to  be  40,000  rupees,  or,  at  the  exchange  of  25.  per  rupee,  4,000/.,  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  policy  is  ascertained  as  follows  :  —  If  9fi/.  15*.  cost  is  insured  by  100/.  insuirance, 
what  will  4,000/.  cost  be  insured  by  ?  Answer,  4,135/.  Under  such  circumstances,  although  a  policy  exists 
for  5,000/.,  the  insured  is  not  able  to  prove  interest  for  more  than  4,135/. ;  and  consequently,  the  insurer 
being  entitled  to  recover  no  more  than  that  sum  in  case  of  loss,  the  insurer  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
return  of  premium  for  over-insurance  upon  865/. 

Although  we  have  treated  separately  of  returns  for  short  interest  and  over-insurance,  we  should  observe 
that  these  terms  in  practice  are  used  indiscriminately;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say  that  we  perceive 
much  advantage  in  making  the  distinction,  or  preserving  the  distinctive  appellations. 
'  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  property  expected  in  a  vessel  is  not  all  insured  at  one  time  or  in  one 
policy.  But  this  makes  no  ditFerence  in  the  principle  of  settlement  according  to  our  law ;  although, 
according  to  the  laws  of  most  other  countries,  the  policies  take  precedence  of  one  another  according  to 
their  dates,  the  whole  short  interest  falling  upon  the  policy  or  policies  last  effected.  The  foreign  law,  in 
this  instance,  appears  to  us  the  more  equitable  and  reasonable  of  the  two ;  and  that  our  reason  for  thinking 
so  may  be  intelligible,  and  thus  gain  assent  or  meet  with  refutation,  we  shall  state  a  case  of  short  interest 
upon  a  number  of  policies,  such  as  not  unfrequently  appears.  A  merchant,  A.,  orders  his  correspondent 
at  Calcutta  to  ship  for  his  account  a  quantity  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  1,000  tons,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
20/.  per  ton.  In  due  time  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  correspondent  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
order,  and  expressing  confident  hopes  of  being  able  to  purchase  the  quantity,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  at 
the  limits  prescribed,  and  promising  to  advise  as  he  proceeds.  A.,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  say  on  the  1st 
of  January,  makes  a  provisional  insurance  for  5,000/.  upon  sugar  valued  at  20/.  per  ton.  Continuing  with- 
out further  advices,  and  fearing  lest  his  correspondent's  letter  should  have  miscarried,  and  that  he  might 
have  property  afloat  uninsured,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1st  of  March,  and  1st  of  April,  he  effects  similar 
insurances,  thus  covering  the  whole  1,000  tons.  He  subsequently  receives  advice  that  his  correspondent 
had  not  been  able  to  purchase  more  than  half  the  quantity  ordered,  at  his  limit,  and  he  recovers  from  his 
insurers  half  the  premium  upon  each  policy.  Now,  it  was  not  at  aU  improbable  that  he  might  have 
received  advice  from  his  correspondent,  as  he  expected,  much  sooner.  And  if  he  had  received  advice  in 
the  middle  of  February,  of  the  shipment  of  500  tons,  and  that  the  ship  which  contained  them  was  totally 
lost  in  the  river  Hooghly,  the  insurers  upon  the  two  first  policies  would  have  been  liable  for  a  total  loss. 
And  it  appears  to  us  a  defective  arrangement,  by  which  a  party,  who  is  at  one  time  exposed  to  a  total 
loss,  should  at  another  be  compelled  to  return  half  his  premium.  It  is  true  that  the  merchant  may,  if  he 
please,  insert  in  his  policies  a  clause  by  which  the  policies  shall  be  made  to  succeed  one  another;  but  we 
should  say  that  the  law,  in  insurance  cases,  as  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  deceased  per.sons,  ought 
to  be  the  best  general  disposition,  leaving  to  individuals  the  right  of  modification  according  to  particular 
circumstances. 

Return  for  Double  Insurance.  —  Besides  returns  for  short  interest  and  over-insurance,  there  are 
returns  for  double  insurance.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  thing.  Double 
insurance  exists  where  the  party,  through  forgetfulness,  makes  an  insurance  upon  his  property  twice 
over;  or  where  the  shippers  and  consignees  of  goods,  when  uncertain  of  one  another's  intentions,  effect 
each  an  insurance  upon  them  ;  or  where  the  captain  of  a  vessel  in  foreign  parts,  fearing  lest  his  advices 
should  not  reach  his  owner,  effects  an  insurance  upon  it,  and  the  owner  at  the  same  time,  acting  with  equal 
caution,  effects  one  also.  The  observations  already  made  Upon  returns  for  short  interest,  and  upon  the 
difference  between  our  laws  and  those  of  other  countries,  apply  with  equal  force  here. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  principal  topics  connected  with  marine  assurance.  Those  who  pieruse 
this  article  with  ordinary  attention  will,  we  hope,  gain  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  business.  But  a  perfectly  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who 
are  daily  conversant  with  its  details. 

Dutf/  on  Policies  of  Marine  Insurance.  —  Amount  and  Expediency  of  such  Duty.  —  All  policies  of 
marine  insurance  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  duties  on  which  are  as  follows :  — 

For  every  100/.  insured  on  a  voyage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  premium  does  not 
exceed  20s.  per  cent.  Is.  Sd. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  20s.  per  cent,  2s.  Qd. 

For  every  100/.  insured  to  or  from  any  colonial  or  foreign  port,  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  15s. 
per  cent.  Is.  Sd. 

Where  the  premium  does  exceed  15s.  per  cent.,  but  does  not  exceed  30s.  per  cent.,  2s.  6rf. 

Where  the  premium  exceeds  30s.  per  cent,  5s. 

For  every  100/.  insured  for  a  period  of  lime  not  exceeding  3  months,  2s.  6d. ;  exceeding  3  months  (no 
ship  can  be  insured  on  one  stamp  for  a  longer  period  than  12  months),  5s. 

This  duty  was  reduced  in  the  year  1833.  It  is  now  about  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  before.  The  reduc- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  must  of  course  be  beneficial.  But  the  tax  is  altogether  wrong  in  principle,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed  altogether.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  discourage  the  coasting  trade,  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  goods  carried  by  sea,  from  which  those  carried  by  land  and  canals  are  exempted  ;  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  this  unjust  preference  costs  more  to  the  public  in  the  greater  carriage  of  goods  sent, 
through  its  means,  by  the  more  expensive  channel  of  inland  conveyance,  than  all  that  portion  of  the  duty 
which  affects  coasting  vessels  produces  to  the  revenue.  But  the  other  portion  of  the  tax,  or  that 
which  affects  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  colonial  trade,  is  still  more  objectionable.  It  is 
immaterial  to  a  merchant  sending  a  ship  to  sea,  whether  he  insure  her  in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  as  policies  executed  in  the  last  two  cities  are  either  wholly  exempted  from  duties,  or  subject 
to  such  only  as  are  merely  nominal,  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to  transfer  to  the  Continent  a  considerable 
part  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance,  that  would  otherwise  be  transacted  in  London.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  this  duty  operates  to  drive  a  valuable  branch  of  business  from  amongst  us ;  and  even 
though  it  had  no  such  effect,  still  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  a  tax  on  providence,  or  on  the  endeavour  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  property  at  sea,  is  not  one  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in 
8o  commercial  a  country  as  England.  Where  the  latitude  given  is  so  great,  doubts  will  arise  whether 
one  stamp  be  adequate  to  cover  a  long  voyage.  And  when  difficulties  are  made  lirt  the  settlement  of  a 
loss  on  such  grounds,  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  assured,  and  by  no  means  creditable 
to  the  character  of  the  underwriter. 

If  the  trifling  revenue  (amounting  in  1832  to  only  210,000/.)  derived  from  these  stamps  cannot  be  spared, 
a  very  small  addition  to  the  import  duties  would  more  than  cover  its  amount,  save  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion, and  relieve  the  mercantile  public  from  the  annoyance  and  loss  above  alluded  to.* 

Form  of  a  Policy  of  Insurance  executed  at  Lloyd's. 

S.G.        In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.     Charles  Brown  and  Co.,  as  well  in  their  own  names  as  for 

and  in  the  name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth, 

,  may,  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make  assurance,  and  cause  themselves  and 

sE  800.     them  and  every  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  St  Petersburgh  to  any 

II     port  or  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  also 

*  This  very  valuable  article  (on  Marine  Insurance)  has  been,  as  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  fur- 
nished by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  business.  , 
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upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat,  and  other  fbrniture,  of 
and  in  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Swift,  whereof  is  master,  under  Goi),  for  this  present 
voyage.  Bright,  or  whoever  else  shall  go  for  master  in  the  said  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  or  names  the  said  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  j  beginning 
the  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  on  board  the 
said  ship 

upon  the  said  ship,  &c. 
^ff^P  and  so  shall  continue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there,  upon 

£Z-  the  said  ship,  &c.     And  further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her  ordnance,  tackle,  apparel 

&c.  and  goods  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at  her  final  port  of  discharge  (as 
above),  upon  the  said  ship,  &c.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good 
safety ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises,  until  the  same  be  there  discharged  and  safely 
landed.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  &c.  in  this  voyage,  to  proceed  and  sail  to 
and  touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance* 
The  said  ship,  &c.  goods  and  merchandises,  &c.  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  assured  by 
agreement  between  the  assured  and  assurers  in  this  policy,  are  and  shall  be  valued  at  eight 
hundred  pounds,  being  on  the  captain's  one  fourth  share  of  said  ship,  said  one  fourth  share 
valued  at  that  sum.  Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  assurers  are  contented 
to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage  :  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea' 
arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes  and  people,  of  what  nation  condil 
tion,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils'  losses 
and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods 
and  merchandises  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof;  offences  against  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  excepted.  And,  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfor- 
tune, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assignees,  to  sue,  labour 
and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and 
merchandises  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance  ;  to  the 
charges  whereof  we  the  assurers  will  contribute,  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity 
of  his  sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the  insurers,  tliat  this  writing,  or  policy 
of  assurance,  shall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect,  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of  assurance 
heretofore  made  in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere  in  London' 
And  so  we  the  assurers  are  contentecl,  and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves,  each  one 
for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  to  the  assured,  their  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premises,  confessing  ourselves  paid  the 
consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance  by  the  assured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five 
guineas  per  cent,  to  return  one  pound  per  cent,  if  the  voyage  end  on  the  east  coast  of 
England. 

In  Witness  whereof,  we,  the  assurers',  have  subscribed  our  names  and  sums  assured  in 
London, 

N.B.  —  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seeds,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  unless 
general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  —  Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted 
free  from  average  under  five  pounds  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight 
are  warranted  free  from  average  under  three  pounds  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded. 

.£500.    Joseph  White,  Five  hundred  pounds.    1st  of  Sept.  1833. 

£m),    Thomas  Black  by  George  Green,  Three  hundred  pounds.  1st  of  Sept.  1833. 


Folia]  by  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company. 
Established  1824.' 


n  r-  r\f\f\      Whereas  William  Grey  hath  represented  to  us  whose  hands  and  seals  are  hereunto  sub- 
^  O5UUU.    scribed  and  affixed,  and  who  are  two  of  the  directors  of  the  Indemnity  Mutual  Marine 

■  Assurance  Company,  that  he  is  interested  in,  or  duly  authorised  as  owner,  agent,  or 

otherwise,  to  make  the  assurance  hereinafter  mentioned  and  described,  with  the  In- 
demnity Mutual,  Marine  Assurance  Company,  and  hath  covenanted  or  otherwise 
obliged  himself  to  pay  forthwith  for  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  at  the  office  of  the  said 
Company,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  as  a  premium  or  consideration,  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  cent,  for  such  assurance.  Now  this  Policy  op 
Assurance  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  said  sum  of 
sixty-two  pounds  ten  shillings.  We  do,  for  ourselves  and  each  of  us,  covenant  and  agree 
with  the  said  William  Grey,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  capital 
stock  and  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  the  said  Company,  and  the  resolutions  entered  into  at  two  extraordinary  general 
courts  of  the  said  Company  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August,  and  the  twentieth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  be  subject  and  liable  to 
pay  and  make  good,  and  shall  be  applied  to  pay  and  make  good  all  such  losses  and  damages 
hereinafter  expressed  as  may  happen  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  policy,  and  may  attach 
to  this  policy  in  respect  of  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  hereby  assured,  which  as- 
surance is  hereby  declared  to  be  upon 
Stamp  J  , 

JS6,5s,  Av         /250.  250hhds.  of  sugar  valued  at  20^.. each,  average  payable  upon  each  lOhhds. 

/ C  /  following  landing  numbers,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured,  laden  or  to  be  laden 
X/  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Nelly,  whereof  Turner  is  at  present  master,  or 
whoever  shall  go  for  master  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  Grenada 
to  London,  including  the  risk  of  craft  to  and  from  the  vessel,  warranted  to  sail  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August,  1831.  And  We  do  covenant  and  agree,  that  the  assurance  aforesaid 
shall  commence  upon  the  said  ship,  at  and  from  Grenada,  and  until  she  hath  moored  at 
anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good  safety  ;  and  upon  the  freight  and  goods  or  merchandise 
on  board  thereof,  from  the  loading  of  the  said  goods  or  merchandise  on  board  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  at  London,  and  until  the  said  goods  or  merchandise  be  discharged  and  safely 
landed  at  .     And  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship 

or  vessel  to  proceed  and  sail  to,  and  touch,  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  y)laces  whatsoever,  in 
the  course  of  her  said  voyage,  for  all  necessary  purposes,  without  prejudice  to  this  as- 
surance. And  touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  capital  stock  and  funds  of 
the  said  Company  are  made  liable  unto,  or  are  intended  to  be  made  liable  unto,  by  this 
assurance,  they  are,  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jetti- 
sons, letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and 
detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever ; 
barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes,  that 
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hare  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  aforesaid  subject  matter  of  this 
assurance,  or  any  part  thereof.  And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in,  and  about 
the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  aforesaid  subject  matter  of  this  assurance,  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  assurance,  the  ciiarges  whereof  the  capital  stock 
and  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall  bear  in  proportion  to  the  sum  hereby  assured.  And 
it  is  declared  and  agreed,  that  corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed,  shall  be  and  are  war- 
ranted free  from  average  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;  and  that  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  shall  be  and  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  five  pounds 
per  centum  ;  that  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  shall  be  and  are  warranted 
free  from  average  under  three  pounds  per  centum,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  capital  stock  and  funds  of  the  said  Company  shall  alone 
be  liable,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement  and  the  resolutions  above- 
mentioned,?  to  answer  and  make  good  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever,  under  or  by 
virtue  of  this  policy  ;  and  that  no  proprietor  of  the  said  Company,  his  or  her  heirs,  execu- 
tors, or  administrators,  shall  be  in  anywise  subject  or  liable  to  any  claims  or  demands,  nor 
be  in  anywise  charged  by  reason  of  this  policy  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  her  share  or 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company,  it  being  one  of  the  original  or  fundamental 
principles  of  the  said  Company,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  proprietors  shall, 
in  all  cases,  be  limited  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  said  capital  stock. 

In  Witness  whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  in  London,  the  tenth 
day  of  January,  1834. 

Sealed  and  delivered  ?  A.  B.  (l.  s.) 

in  the  presence  of  J  C.  D.  (l.  s.) 

E.F. 

III.  Insurance  (Fire).     ' 

Insurance  against  fire  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  by  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
premium  received  by  him,  either  in  a  gross  sum  or  by  annual  payments,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
insured  against  all  loss  or  damage  he  may  sustain  in  his  houses  or  other  buildings,  stock,  goods,  and 
merchandise,  by  fire,  during  a  specified  period. 

Insurances  against  fire  are  hardly  ever  made  by  individuals,  but  almost  always  by  joint  stock  com- 
panies, of  which  there  are  several  in  all  the  considerable  towns  throughout  the  empire.  Of  these,  the 
iSmw,  the  Phoenix,  the  British,  Sec.  insure  at  their  own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit:  but  there  are  others, 
which  are  called  contribution  societies,  in  which  every  person  insured  becomes  a  member  or  proprietor, 
and  participates  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  concern.  The  Hand  in  Hand,  Westminster,  &c.  are  of  this 
description. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  different  offices  insure  are  contained  in  their  proposals,  which  are  printed 
on  the  back  of  every  policy ;  and  it  is  in  most  instances  expressly  conditioned,  that  they  undertake  to  pay 
the  loss,  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured,  "  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  their  printed  proposals.''' 

Nothing  can  be  recovered  from  the  insurers,  in  the  event  of  loss,  unless  the  party  insuring  had  an 
interest  or  property  in  the  thing  insured  at  the  time  when  the  insurance  was  effected,  and  when  the 
loss  happened.  It  often  occurs  that  no  one  office  will  insure  to  the  full  amount  required  by  an  individual 
who  has  a  large  property ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  party,  to  cover  his  whole  interest,  is  obliged  to  insure 
at  different  offices.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might  be  practised  by  insuring  the  full  value 
in  various  offices,  there  is,  in  the  proposals  issued  by  all  the  companies,  an  article  which  declares,  that 
persons  insuring  must  give  notice  of  any  other  insurance  made  elsewhere  upon  the  same  houses  or  goods, 
that  the  same  may  be  specified  and  allowed  by  indorsement  on  the  policy,  in  order  that  each  office  may 
bear  its  rateable  proportion  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  ;  and  unless  such  notice  be  given  of  each  in- 
surance to  the  office  where  another  insutance  is  made  on  the  same  effects,  the  insurance  made  without 
such  notice  will  be  void. 

Any  trustee,  mortgagee,  reversioner,  factor,  or  agent,  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  goods  under  his 
custody,  to  effect  a  policy  of  insurance,  provided  the  nature  of  such  property  be  distinctly  specified  at  the 
time  of  executing  such  policy. 

Most  of  the  offices  except  in  their  proposals  against  making  good  any  loss  occasioned  by  "  invasion," 
"  foreign  enemy,"  "  civil  commotions,"  &c. ;  and  under  this  condition  the  Sun  Fire  Office  was  exonerated 
from  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  mob  in  1780. 

One  of  the  principal  conditions  in  the  proposals  has  reference  to  the  proof  of  loss.  The  Sun  Fire  Office 
—  {see  post),  and  most  other  offices,  make  it  a  condition,  that  the  individual  claiming  shall  "  procure  a 
certificate,  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  some  other  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  or  place,  not  concerned  or  interested  in  such  loss,  importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  or  persons  insured  or  claiming;  and  do  know,  or 
verily  believe,  that  he,  she,  or  they,  really,  and  by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  have 
sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  or  damage,  as  his,  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned." 
This  condition  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  courts ;  but  it  has  been  finally  decided, 
that  the  procuring  of  the  certificate  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  any  loss,  and  that  its  being 
wrongfully  refused  will  not  excuse  the  want  of  it. 

The  risk  commences  in  general  from  the  signing  of  the  policy,  unless  there  be  some  other  time  specified. 
Policies  of  insurance  may  be  annual,  or  for  a  term  of  years  at  an  annual  premium ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
office,  by  way  of  indulgence,  to  aWovi  fifteen  days  after  each  year  for  the  payment  of  the  premium  for  the 
next  year  in  succession  ;  and  provided  the  premium  be  paid  within  that  time,  the  insured  is  considered 
as  within  the  protection  of  the  office. 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  not  in  its  nature  assignable,  nor  can  it  be  transferred  without  the  express  con- 
scw<  of  the  office.  When,  however,  any  person  dies,  his  interest  remains  in  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators  respectively,  who  succeed  or  become  entitled  to  the  property,  provided  such  representatives 
respectively  procure  their  right  to  be  indorsed  on  the  policy.  ! 

(For  further  details,  see  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  iv. ;  Park  on  Insurance,  c.  23.) 

insurances  are  generally  divided  into  common,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  these  may  be  learned  from  the  subjoined  proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  The  charge 
for  insuring  property  of  the  first  description  is  now  usually  \s.  firf.  per  cent,  the  second  2s.  &d.,  and  the 
third  45.  6rf.  These  charges  are  exclusive  of  the  duty  payable  to  government,  of  \s.  on  the  policy,  and  35. 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  in  the  policy.  ! 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  house  valued  at  1,000/.,  and  furniture,  plate,  books,  &c.  j 
in  the  same,  valued  also  at  1,000/.,  executed  by  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  of  the  proposals  indorsed  on  the 
same.    The  latter  correspond  in  most  particulars  with  those  issued  by  the  other  offices. 
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"  Received,  for  the  insurance  of 

the  property  undermentioned, 

from  Xmas  18;j3,  to  Xmas  1834. 

£  s.    d. 

Policy          -        -       -    0    0    0 

Premium          -           -     1  10    0 

Duty            -       -       -    3    0    0 

^4  10    0 

SUN  FIRE  OFFICE. 


To  be  paid  annually  at  Xmas. 


£  s.    d. 

Premium    - 

-       -    J  10    0 

Duty    - 

-300 

.^4  10    0 


550. 

Whereas  A.B.  Esq.  of  No. 


Street,  has  paid  the  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  to  the  Society 


of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  in  London,  and  has  agreed  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  them,  at  their  said  office, 
the  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  on  the  ^IfAh  of  December,  1833,  and  the  like  sum  of  one  pound  ten 
shillings  yearly  on  the  25th  day  of  December  during  the  continuance  of  this  policy,  for  insurance  from 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  on  his  now  dwelling  house  only,  situate  as  aforesaid,  brii;k,  one  thousand  pounds ; 
household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  printed  books,  and  plate  therein  only,  one  thousand  pounds. 

"  Now,  KNOW  YE,  That,  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  so  long  as  the  said  A.B.  shall  duly  pay, 
or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  said  sum  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  at  the  times  and  place  aforesaid  ;  and  the 
trustees  or  acting  members  of  the  said  Society,  for  the  time  being,  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same ;  the 
stock  and  fund  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  all  such  his  damage  and  loss  which  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  shall  suffier  by  tire, 
not  exceeding  upon  each  head  of  insurance,  the  sum  or  sums  above-mentioned,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  no  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  their  printed  proposals,  endorsed 
on  this  policy,  and  of  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  55th  of  George  the  Third,  for  charging  a  duty  on  persons 
whose  property  shall  be  insured  against  loss  by  tire.'  In  Witness  whereof,  we  (three  of  the  trustees  or 
acting  members  for  the  said  Society)  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  24th  day  of 
December,  1833. 

C.  D.  (L.  s.) 

Signed  and  sealed  (being  stamped  E.  F.  (l.  s.) 

according  to  act  of  parliament)  G.  H.  (l.  6.) 

in  the  presence  of  J.  K. 

"  N.  B. — The  interest  in  this  policy  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement,  made  and  entered  at  the  office, 
if  the  trustees  or  acting  members  approve  thereof,  but  not  otherwise." 

(indorsement  on  THE  POLICY.) 

■  SUN    FIRE    OFFICE, 


This  office  insures  aijainst  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  all  descriptions  of  buildings,  including 
mills  and  manufactories,  and  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiNe, 
in  the  same  ;  ships  in  harbour,  or  in  dock  ;  craft  on  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  and  the  goods  laden  on  the  same ;  wagons 
travelling  the  roads,  and  their  contents ;  and  farming  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  upon  the  folloving  terms  and  conditions: — 
Common  Iiisurmices. 

1.  Buildings  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  metals,  and  built 
on  all  sides  with  brick  or  stone,  or  separated  b_v  party-walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  wherein  no  hazardous  trade  "or  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods  deposited. 

2.  Goods  in  buildings  as  above  described,  such  as  household 
goods,  plate,  jewels  in  private  use,  apparel,  and  printed  books  ; 
liquors  in  private  use,  merchandise,  stock  and  utensils  in 
trade,  not  hazardous,  and  farming  stock. 

At  1«.  6rf.  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Hazardous  Insurances. 

1.  Buildings  of  timber  or  plaster,  or  not  wholly  separated  by 
partition-walls  of  brick  or  stone,  or  not  covered  with  slates, 
tiles,  or  metals,  and  thatched  bams  and  out-houses  having  no 
chimney,  nor  adjoining  to  any  building  having  a  chimney  ; 
and  buildings  falling  under  the  description  of  common  insu- 
rance, but  in  which  some  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is 
carried  on,  such  as  brewers  (without  a  steam-engine),  bread 
and  biscuit  bakers  (not  sea  biscuit  bakers),  bottlers  and 
packers  of  wine,  spirits,  or  beer ;  chemists  (without  a 
laboratory),  inn-holders,  maltsters  (who  make  pale  malt  only), 
oilmen,  soap-boilers,  stable-keepers,  and  certain  others  ;  or  in 
which  hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  as  the  stock  and  uten- 
sils in  the  above  trades;  and,  also,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  hemp, 
flax,  rosin,  and  turpentine;  hay,  straw,  and  all  manner  of 
fodder  and  com  unthrashed  ;  apothecaries' stock,  and  oil ;  and 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors  as  merchandise. 

2.  Ships  and  craft,  with  their  contents  (lime  barges,  with 
their  contents,  alone  excepted). 

At  2*.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Donhly  Hazarilotis  Insurances. 

1.  Buildings.— All  thatched  buildings  having  chimneys,  or 
communicating  with,  or  adjoining  to,  buildings  having  one, 
although  no  hazardous  trade  shall  be  carried  on,  nor  hazardous 
goods  deposited  therein  :  and  all  hazardous  buildings,  in  which 
hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  or  hazardous  trades  carried  on. 

"i.  Goods All    hazardous   goods  deposited  in  hazardous 

buildings,  and  in  thatched  buildings  having  no  chimney,  nor 
adjoining  to  any  building  having  a  chimney. 

3.  Trades— and  their  stock  and  utensils,  such  as  maltsters 
iwho  make  brown  malt),  and  certain  others  ;  also  china, 
g!a>s,  and  earthenware,  saltpetre,  and  wagons  with  their 
contents. 

I      At  is.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Farming  stock  on  any  part  of  a  farm  may  be  insured  under 

;  general  policies,  without  the  average  clause,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
cent.,  provided  it  be  insured  to  a  fair  average  value.  This 
office  will  not  be  subject  to  any  loss  on  hay  or  corn,  occasioned 

I  by  its  own  natural  heating,  but  the  loss  of  any  other  property 

;  in  consequence  of  such  tire  will  be  made  good;  as  will  losses  by 

:  fir<;  from  lightning. 

I  Insurances  may  also  be  made  by  special  agreement  on  the 
following  risks,  and  on  others  of  a  similar  description,  not  men- 

!  tioned  under  the  2d  and  3d  heads  of  insurance,  viz.  on  mills 
"  •  .^"  kinds,  and  the  stock  and  utensils  in  them ;  also  on 
buildings,  containing  kiln,  steam-engine,  stove,  or  oven,  used 


in  the  process  of  any  manufacture,  and  the  stock  therein ; 
sugar  refiners,  sea  biscuit  bakers,  distillers,  varnish  makers, 
chemists'  laboratories,  theatres,  coach  painters,  colour  manu- 
facturers, vamishers,  musical  instrument  makers,  refiners  of 
saltpetre,  spermaceti,  wax,  and  oil,  barge  and  boat  builders, 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  coach  makers,  coopers,  cork 
burners,  floor-cloth  painters,  japanners,  lampblack  makers, 
letter-press  printers,  machine  makers,  melters  of  tallow  and 
of  rough  fat,  candle  makers,  cart -grease  makers,  rope  and  sail 
makers,  ship  chandlers,  hemp  and  flax  dressers,  oil  leather 
dre^isers,  medals,  curiosities,  pictures,  prints,  drawings, 
statuary  work,  spinners  of  cotton,  flax,  lint,  and  wool, 
throughout  all  the  operations  attending  the  manufacturing 
of  these  materials,  from  the  raw  state  into  thread  for  the 
weaver,  and  such  other  risks  as,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  the  narrowness  of  the  situation,  or  other  dangerous 
circumstances,  may  increase  the  hazard  thereof:  all  which 
special  hazards  must  be  inserted  iji  the  policy,  to  render  the 
same  valid  and  in  force. 

N.  B— Gunpowder,  and  buildings  in  which  it  is  made, 
cannot  be  insured  on  any  tenns  ;  neither  does  this  office  insure 
writings  of  any  kind,  books  of  accounts,  ready  money,  bonds, 
bills,  or  any  other  securities  for  money. 

N.  B,  — By  an  act  of  the  5.5th  of  Geo.  3.  a  duty  of  5s.  per 
annum  is  to  be  levied  on  every  lOOi.  of  property  insured 
against  fire. 

N.  B Persons  may  insure  for  more  years  than  one,  and  in 

such  cases  there  will  be  a  discount  allowed  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  comjiound  interest,  on  the  premium  and  duty  tor 
every  year  except  the  first. 

Conditions. 

Art.  I Any  person  desirous  of  effecting  insurances  upon 

buildings  or  goods  must  furnish  the  office,  or  its  agents,  with 
a  particular  description  thereof,  and  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture carried  on  therein ;  and  if  there  be  any  omission  or  mis- 
representation in  describing  the  building  or  goods,  or  process 
of  manufacture,  whereby  the  same  may  be  charged  at  a 
different  rate  of  premium  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  this 
office  will  not  be  responsible  in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage. 
And  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  buildings  or 
goods,  or  process  of  manufacture,  after  such  insurance  shall 
have  been  effected,  then  the  insured  shall  give  due  notice 
thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  office  or  its  agents,  or  in  default 
of  such  notice,  such  insurance  shall  become  void,  and  no 
benefit  be  derived  therefrom. 

Art.  II All  policies   shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  three 

or  more  trustees  or  acting  members;  and  no  receipts  are  to 
be  taken  for  any  premiums  of  insurance,  but  such  as  are 
printed  and  issued  from  the  office,  and  witnessed  by  one  of 
its  clerks  or  agents. 

Art.  Ill Houses,  buildings,  and  goods  m  trust,  and  mer- 
chandise on  commission  (excei)t  as  aforesaid),  may  be  insured, 
provided  the  same  are  declared  in  the  policy  to  be  in  trust  or  on 
commission,  but  not  otherwise. 

Art.  IV On  bespeaking  policies,  all  persons  shall  pay  the 

premium  to  the  next  quarter  day,  and  from  thence  for  one 
year  more  at  least,  or  shall  make  a  deposit  for  the  same,  and 
shall,  as  long  as  the  managers  agree  to  accept  the  same,  make 
all  future  payments  annually  at  the  said  office,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  day  limited  by  their  respective  policies,  upon 
forfeiture  of  the  benefit  thereof. 

Art.  V Anv  number  of  houses  and  out-houses,  and  house- 
hold goods,   printed  books,  wearing     app:ircl,    plate,  prinU, 
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jewels  and  trinkets  in  private  use,  stock  in  trade,  goods  in 
trust,  or  on  commission,  may  be  insured  in  one  policy. 

Alt.  VI Persons  insured    by  this  otfice  shall    receive    no 

benefit  from  their  policies,  if  the  same  houses,  or  goods,  &c.  are 
insured  in  any  other  office,  unless  such  insurance,  and  the 
amount  thereof,  be  lirst  specified  and  allowed  by  indorsement 
on  the  policy,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay  its  rateable  pro- 
portion on  any  loss  or  damage. 

Art.  VII When  any  person  dies,  the   policy   and  interest 

therein  shall  continue  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  administrator, 
respectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  property  insured  shall 
belong,  provided,  before  any  new  payment  be  made,  such  heir, 
executor,  or  administrator,  do  procure  his  or  her  right  to  be 
indorsed  on  the  policy  at  the  said  office,  or  the  premium  to  be 
paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  executor,  or  administrator. 

Art.  VIII Persons  changintr  their  habitations  or  ware- 
houses may  preserve  the  benefit  of  their  policies,  if  the  nature 
and  circumstance  of  such  policy  be  not  altered  ;  but  such 
insurance  will  be  of  no  force  til!  such  removal  or  alteration 
is  allowed  at  the  office,  by  indorsement  on  the  policy. 

Art.  IX No  loss  or  damage  will  be  paid  on  fire   happening 

by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,  or  any 
military  or  usurped  power  whatever. 

Art.  X.— Persons  insured  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at  the  office  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards^  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account 
of  their  loss  or  damage  as  the  natureof  the  case  will  admit  of, 
and  make  proof  of  the  same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  practised  in  the  said  office,  and  by  their  books  of 
actounts,  or  such  other  proper  vouchers  as  shall  be  reasonably 
required,  and  procure  a  certificate    under  the  hands  of  the 


minister  and  churchwardens,  and  some  other  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  and  place,  not  concerned  or  interested 
ill  such  loss,  importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  or  persons  insured  or 
claiming  ;  and  do  know,  or  verily  believe,  that  he,  she,  or  they, 
really,  and  by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice, 
have  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  or  damage,  as  his,  her,  or 
their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned.  And,  till  the  affi- 
davit and  certificate  of  such  the  insured's  loss  shall  be  made 
and  produced,  the  lois  money  shall  not  be  payable.  And,  if 
there  appear  any  fraud  or  false  swearing,  or  that  the  fire  shall 
have  happened  by  the  procurement,  or  wilful  act,  means,  or 
contrivance  of  the  insured  or  claimants,  he,  she,  or  they  shall 
be  excluded  from  all  benefit  from  their  policies.  And  in  case 
any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  office  and  the  insured, 
touching  any  loss  or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently 
chosen,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding 
on  all  parties. 

N.  B — In  every  case  of  loss  the  Company  reserves  the  right  of 
re  instatement  in  preference  to  the  payment  of  claims,  if  it 
should  judge  the  former  course  to  be  more  expedient ;  but 
when  any  loss  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  insured  will  receive 
immediate  payment  for  the  same,  without  any  deduction  or 
discount;  and  will  not  be  liable  to  any  covenants  or  calls  for 
contribution  to  make  good  losses. 

*;i;*  To  encourage  the  removal  of  goods,  in  cases  of  fire,  this 
office  will  allow  the  reasonable  charges  attending  the  same, 
and  make  good  the  sufferer's  loss,  whether  destroyed,  lost,  or 
damaged,  by  such  removal. 


Insurance  of  Mills,  S(c. — We  subjoin  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maybe  interested  in 
the  insurance  of  mills,  the  following  statements,  put  forth  by  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Assurance  Company. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   MILLS. 


Class  I — Fire  Proof.  Mills  built  entirely  of  stone  or  brick  : 
the  floors  laid  upon  stone  or  brick  arches,  resting  upon  stone, 
brick,  or  iron  pillars,  and  consisting  of  stone  flags,  tiles,  cement, 
or  plaster  ;  the  frame-work  of  the  windows  and  roof  of  iron, 
the  roof  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  metal;  the  staircase  de» 
tached,  constructed  of  solid  masonry  or  brick-work,  without 
any  mixture  of  wood  or  timber,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  mill  but  at  the  several  landings  ;  the  openings  for 
upright  shafts  or  machinery  (if  any)  to  be  boxed  off  with  iron 

Class  II.— Fire  Proo/.  Mills  of  which  the  construction  is  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  Class  I.  except  that  the  floors  do  not 
rest  upon  stone  or  brick  arches,  but  consist  of  stone  flags  laid 
upon  iron  beams  and  joists. 

Class  III — Mills  constructed  as  Classes  I.  and  II.  but  having 
the  stone  floors  resting  upon  timber  beams  and  joists,  and  the 
frame-work  of  the  windows  and  roof  of  wood. 


Class  IV.  —  Mills  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  having  one  or 
more  of  the  upper  floors  constructed  of  stone  flags  laid  upon 
iron  or  wood  beams,  on  which  floors  the  dangerous  processes 
are  carried  on  ;  the  staircase  of  stone,  and  detached. 

Class  v.— Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick;  having  the 
floors,  except  the  ground  floor,  of  wood,  planked  and  jointed 
with  iron ;  the  staircase  of  stone,  being  detached  or  on  the 
outside. 

Class  VI.— Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick  ;  having  the 
floors,  except  the  ground  floor,  of  wood  ;  the  staircase  of  stone, 
being  detached  or  on  the  outside. 

Class  VII — Mills  constructed  of  stone  or  brick  ;  having  the 
stairs  and  floors  of  wood;  the  stairs  being  open  to  the  building. 

N.B — In  all  the  classes  it  is  understood  that  the  mill  does  not 
adjoin  any  other  mill  or  extra-hazardous  building  ;  that  the 
heating  is  by  steam,  and  that  the  boilers]  and  firing  places  are 
in  a  separate  building,  not  endangering  the  mill. 


Scale  of  Premiums. 


Class  I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

Flax  Mills. 

Cotton  Mills. 

Woollen  Mills. 

Corn  Mills. 

Oil  Mills. 

Worsted  and 
Silk  Mills. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi-   1  „   ., , 
nery  and    ^."'i'^- 
Stock.    1     '"«• 

Machi. 
nery  and 
Stock. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

Build- 
ing. 

Machi- 
nery and 
Stock. 

L.  s.   d. 
0     5    0 
0     7     0 
0     9    0 
0   Vi.    0 
0   14     0 

0  17    0 

1  0    0 

L.   s.    d. 

0  10   0 

0  12    0 
0  14     0 
0  15    0 
0  17     0 

0  19    0 

1  2    0 

L.  ,.    d. 
0     5    0 
0     7     0 
0     9     0 
0  110 
0   13     0 
0    15     0 
0   18     0 

L.   s.    d.  \L.  s.    d. 
0     9    0    0     5    0 
Oil     0  !o     7     0 
0  12    0    0     9    0 
0  14    0   |0   11     0 
0  15    0  10   12    0 

0  17    0    0   14    0 

1  0     0  lo   16     0 

L.   s.    d. 
0     8    0 
0   10     0 
0  12     0 
0   13     0 
0  14     0 
0  16     0 
0  18    0 

L.  3.    d. 
0      3     0 
0     4    0 
0     5    0 
0     7    0 
0     8     0 
0     9    0 
0   10    0 

L.   s.    d. 
0     6    0 
0     7    0 
0     8    0 
0     9    0 
0  10     0 
0  110 
0  12    0 

L.  s.   d. 
0    4     0 
0    5    0 
0    6     0 
0     7    0 
0    8    0 
0    9    0 
0  10    0 

L.  ».    d. 

0     7    0 
0     8    0 
0     9    0 
0   10     0 
0  110 
0  12    0 
0  13    0 

L.  s.   d. 
0    3    0 
0    3    6 
0    4    0 
0    4    6 
0    5    0 
0     6    0 
0    7    0 

L.    s.    d. 
0    5    0 
0    5    6 
0    6    0 
0    6    6 
0     7    0 
0    7    6 
0    8    6 

Remarks — The  premiums  affixed  in  the  above  scale  are  on 
the  supposition  that  3-4ths  of  the  value  of  the  building  or  stock 
are  given  in  for  insurance.  If  only  half  the  value  is  given 
in,  the  premium  will  be  1-od  more  ;  if  only  l-4th,  the  premium 
will  be  2-3ds  more ;  and  so  on.  Buildings,  machinery,  and 
stock,  may  however  be  insured  for  any  sum  or  sums,  subject 
to  the  average  clause ;  or  machinery  and  stock  may  be  insured 
by  rooms. 

The  introduction  of  stoves  or  fires,  for  heating,  in  lieu  of 
steam,  w  ill  add  to  classes 

I.  and   II.  6<i.  premium.  I      V.  and  VI.  Is.  6(i.  premium. 
'  "'    '  I  VII.        -        -       2j.  premium. 


III.  and  IV.  \s.  premium.  |  VII. 


When  mills  are  more  than  2  miles  distant  from  any  of  the 
company's,  or  other  public  engine  stations,  or  have  not  engines 
'  '    good  order,  and  properly  served, 

I.  and    II.  6d.  premium.  I     V.  and  VI.  Is.  6d.  premium. 
III.  and  IV.    is.  premium.  |VII.        -        -      2i.  premium. 
In  com  mills,  the  working  of  every  additional  pair  of  stones 
beyond  4,  will  add  6d.  to  the  above  premiums. 

A  kiln  adjoining  and  communicating  for  the  drying  of  oats 
or  other  grain,  will  add  '2s.  to  the  above  premiums. 

Wind  corn  mills,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  having  the  roof 
of  wood,  will  come  under  Class  VII. 


Amount  of  Property  insured.  —  Duty.  —  Insurance  against  fire,  though  practised  in  France,  Holland, 
and  some  other  countries,  is  not  general  any  where  except  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  known  amongst 
us  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  now  very  widely  extended.  It  appears  from  the  official  accounts,  that 
the  fiross  duty  received  on  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
8o6,096/.  ;  which,  as  the  duty  is  3s.  per  cent.,  shows  that  the  property  insured  was  valued  at  the  immense 
sum  of  557,397,533/.  1  But  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  it  is  still  true  that  most  buildings 
are  not  insured  up  to  their  full  value;  even  in  towns,  many  are  not  insured  at  all ;  and  in  the  country 
it  is  far  from  being  customary  to  insure  farm  buildings  or  barn-yards.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
this  can  be  owing  to  any  thing  other  than  the  exorbitance  of  the  duty.  On  common  risks  the  duty  is 
no  less  than  200  per  cent,  upon  the  premium  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  person  pay  to  an  insurance  office 
15s.  for  insuring  1,000/.  worth  of  property,  he  must  at  the  same  time  pay  a  duty  of  30s.  to  government! 
On  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous  risks,  the  duty  varies  from  about  120  to  75  and  80  per  cent,  upon 
the  premium.  Such  a  duty  is  in  the  last  degree  oppressive  and  impolitic.  There  cannot,  in  fact,  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  were  it  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  one  third  its  present  amount,  the  business  of 
insurance  would  be  very  much  extended ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  extended  without  an  increase  of  security, 
and  without  lessening  the  injurious  consequences  arising  from  the  casualties  to  which  property  is  exposed, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  productive  of  the  best  consequences  in  a  public  point  of  view;  while 
the  increase  of  business  would  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  materially  diminished. 

During  last  session  (1833'',  the  duty  on  the  insurance  of  farming  stock  was  repealed.  But  the  relief 
thence  arising  is  immaterial ;  and  the  increase  is,  besides,  highly  objectionable  in  point  of  principle, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  exempting  farming  stock  from  duty  in  preference  to  any 
other  description  of  stock.  A  duty  on  insurance  is  not,  in  itself,  objectionable.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  repealed,  but  to  have  it  effectually  reduced.  Were  it  fixed  at  Is.  per  cent.,  it  would  hardly  be  felt  as 
Q  burden ;  while  the  revenue  would  suffer  little  or  nothing  from  the  measure. 
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Amount  of  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances  paid  by  the  different  London  Offices,  during  each  of  the  Ten 

Years  ending  with  IHS'ii. 


Offlcw. 

1823. 

1824- 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

t. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Alliance    - 

9,403 

15,014 

16,359 

17,746 

19,095 

19,466 

20,175 

20,715 

20,147 

Atlas    - 

17,385 

18,356 

19,222 

20,898 

19,522 

20,199 

20,700 

20,783 

21,010 

14,804 

15,274 

15,464 

16,293 

15,812 

15,819 

15,572 

15,644 

County      - 

41,V39 

43,444 

29,568 

40,680 

43,522 

47,413 

44,822 

44.172 

48,519 

48,507 

Globe    - 

26,814 

26,462 

25,128 

21,117 

26,169 

25,567 

25,566 

26,462 

26.597 

27,198 

21,012 

21,758 

27,363 

28,370 

29,063 

29,684 

30,59.5 

3l!077 

31,885 

31,528 

IH^l 

11,595 

11,704 

11,975 

11,254 

11, .wa 

1 1 ,564 

10,960 

Imperial     - 

3^,3!J2 

32,122 

30,938 

28,965 

28,334 

28,647 

28,510 

27.081 

28,230 

28,234 

London    - 

8,338 

8,112 

7,244 

7,411 

7,'i77 

7,262 

7,485 

8,019 

7,953 

8,125 

1,067 

3,325 

3,810 

4,721 

5,028 

5,378 

1,377 

Phoenix     - 

61,975J 

62,461 

61,481 

59,991 

60,482 

62,839 

65,649 

68,875 

69,390 

75,076 

Protector    - 

- 

14,893 

24,752 

35,273 

46,446 

54,287 

56,081 

59,789 

59,182 

Hoyal  Kxchange 

.00,018 

47,962 

46,685 

48,106 

38,034 

49,416 

49,786 

51,891 

54,586 

51,824 

Sun        - 

109,653 

108,794 

107,172 

111,521 

114,205 

118,856 

120,619 

124.030 

124,127 

15,307 

16,034 

16,752 

15,665 

15,705 

16,412 

16,285 

15:714 

15,833 

15,315 

Westminster      - 

14,223 

14,775 

14,356 

14,554 

14,359 

14,264 

15,461 

14,777 

15,116 

IS^III 

Albion 

Total 

14.768 

14,428 

13,349 

13,053 

12,869 

discontin. 

445,167 

459,831 

459,840 

479,086 

492,948 

513,868 

529.411 

.534,428 

550,562 

554,988 

Amount  of  Duty  on  Fire  Insurance  paid  by  the  different  Country  Offices  in  England,  during  each  of  the 
Five  Years  ending  with  1852. 


Offices. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Bath  Sun                    ...                     .                    . 

1 ,620 

1,628 

1,.583 

1,542 

1,592 

Berks,  Gloucestershire,  and  Provincial  (diuun.) 

2,395 

2,177 

2,604 

614 

Birmingham                      ...                     .                 . 

6,126 

6,186 

6,593 

7,016 

7,049 

Bristol                   -                       -                       .                    ... 

3,836 

3,903 

3,953 

3,977 

3,751 

Bristol  (Crown)              ..... 

1,914 

1,882 

1,919 

1,866 

1,862 

Bristol  ( Union,'                   -                   -                   .... 

2,490 

2,488 

2,560 

21581 

2,567 

Essex  Kconomic                  -                  -                                 -                  - 

2,852 

2,925 

3,136 

3,163 

3,061 

Essex  and  Suffolk                   -            -               -               -               -            - 

6,279 

6,144 

6,407 

6,490 

6,504 

Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Country  {diicon.) 

4,671 

4,866 

5,429 

3,383 

Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset           -           .                  .              • 

2,640 

2,689 

2,792 

2,8.33 

2.687 

Kent          -            -                  -                  .                  -                  -           . 

9,035 

9,279 

10,726 

10,662 

10,650 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire         -            .                  .                  ... 

6,377 

6,728 

6,977 

7,824 

8,068 

Manchester               .... 

16,178 

16,703 

16,787 

17,3.'iO 

17,532 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne       -                   .... 

4,755 

4,948 

5,093 

5,229 

5,126 

New  Norwich  Equitable              -           .                  -                   -           . 
Norwich  Equitable                 -                   .                       ... 

. 

. 

1,094 

1,3.30 

1,430 

3,428 

3,491 

2,316 

2,838 

3,020 

Norwich  Union              -              -                  .... 

61,946 

61,186 

62,385 

68,356 

66,889 

Reading           .               .                      .... 

112 

108 

131 

150 

182 

Salamander              -                 .                  -                  ... 

4,640 

4,800 

4,937 

5,307 

5.324 

Salop               .            .                   .                   .                   ... 

Sheffield               ...                    ... 

2,616 

2,637 

2,800 

2.811 

2,878 

1,746 

1,801 

1,922 

2,065 

2,067 

Shields  (North  and  South)        -                     .... 

706 

743 

727 

719 

737 

Suffolk  (East)                  ...                       .                   . 

5,530 

5,639 

5,787 

6,277 

6,213 

Suffolk  (West)                     ..... 

5,989 

6.120 

6,332 

6,961 

6,9.56 

West  of  England                .                       .                     ... 

22,531 

23,858 

25.123 

25,683 

26,601 

Yorkshire               ..... 

Total         -        - 

2,947 

3,231 

3.936 

4,734 

5,461 

183,.389 

186,763 

194.049 

201,761 

198,212 

The  Hope,  Eagle,  Albion,  Beacon,  British  Commercial,  Palladium,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Southwark, 
Brighton,  Old  Bath,  Gloucestershire,  Canterbury,  Berks,  Gloucester  .ind  Provincial,  Hertford,  Cam- 
bridge and  Country,  and  others,  (in  all  22  offices,  chiefly  those  lately  established,)  have  discontinued 
their  fire  insurance  business. 

IV.  Insurance  (Life). 

That  part  of  the  business  of  life  insurance  which  consists  of  granting  annuities  upon  lives,  is  treated 
of  under  Interest  and  Annuities  ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  treat,  in  this  place,  of  the  insurance  of  sums 
payable  at  the  death  of  the  insurers  or  their  nominees. 

Suppose  an  individual  of  a  given  age  wishes  to  insure  100/.  payable  at  his  death,  the  single  premium, 
or  the  series  of  annual  premiums,  he  ought  to  pay  an  office  for  such  insurance,  must  plainly  depend  on 
the  expectation  of  life  of  such  individual,  and  on  the  rate  of  interest  or  nett  profit  which  the  insurers 
may  make  by  investing  the  premiums. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  or  the  expectation  of  life,  it  is  usual  in  estimating  it  to 

have  recourse  to  Tables  framed  from  the  mortality  observed  to  take  place  in  particular  cities  or  districts, 

as  in  Northampton,  Carlisle,  &c.  —  (See  Interest  and  Annuities.)     But  though  the  actual  decrement 

and  expectation  of  life  among  an  average  population,  at  every  year  of  their  lives,   we.e  accurately 

determined,  it  is  doubted  whether  it  would  form  a  fair  basis  for  an  insurance  office  to  proceed  upon.  The 

general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  insured  lives  are  decidedly  above  the  average ;  for  insurance  offices 

invariably  profess  to  act  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  bad  lives,  or  of  making  them  pay  a  proportional 

!    increase  of  premium;  and  it  may,  besides,  it  is  said,  be  fairly  presumed  that  persons  insuring  their 

\    lives  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  are  not,  generally  speaking,  engaged  in  those  manual  and  laborious 

I   occupations  that  are  esteemed  most  injurious  to  health.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  parties 

[   whose  lives  are  supposed  to  be  bad,  and  the  parties  themselves,  are  most  anxious  they  should  be  insured. 

j    It  is  also  far  from  being  an  uncommon  practice,  for  certain  individuals  to  prevail  on  persons  whom  they 

I   happen  to  know,  or  believe  to  be  bad  hves,  to  insure ;  and  then  to  get  a  legal  assignment  of  the  policy  in 

!  their  favour,  on  their  giving  the  "  men  of  straw  "  a  bonus  for  their  share  in  the  fraud.     At  all  events, 

'  there  can  be  no  question  that  large  numbers  of  such  lives  are  perpetuidly  offered  for  insurance ;  and 

j  every  individual  conversant  with  the  business  knows  that,  in  despite  of  all  precautions,  policies  are 

1  very  frequently  effected  upon  them.     Mr.  Milne,  on  whose  judgment  every  reliance  may  be  placed,  states 

distinctly  that  "  all  the  caution  and  selection  which  the  offices  in  general  can  exercise,  is  necessary  to 

keep  the  lives  insured  up  to  the  average  goodness  of  the  bulk  of  the  population." —  {Ency.  Brit,  new  ed. 

art.  Annuities.)     Since  the  competition  among  the  different  offices  became  so  very  keen  as  it  has  been  of 

late  years,  there  are  but  few  lives  so  bad  that  they  will  not  be  taken  by  one  office  or  another;  and  we 

doubt,  were  the  results  of  their  experience  made  public,  whether  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  much 

foundation  for  the  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  insured  lives. 

I      With  respect  to  the  second  condition  in  valuing  an  insurance,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  interest  of 

money  may  be  estimated,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accurate  conclusions.    At  an  average, 

j  perhaps,  transactions  in  life  insurance  may  extend  over  a  period  of  .'50  years  from  the  time  when  tHey  are 

I  entered  into ;  and  in  such  a  lengthened  term  the  greatest  changes  may  take  place  in  the  rate  of  profit 

and  the  rate  of  interest.     Mr.  Finlaison,  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  appears  to  think  that  ^  per  cent. 

may  be  taken  as  the  true  average  rate  in  this  country  ;  and  that  4j  is  a  rate  at  which  no  loss  need  be 

2  Z   2 
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apprehended.— (Par/.  Paper,  No.  284.  Sess.  1829.)  But  this  is  not  a  point  on  which  (as  Mr.  Finlaison 
seems  to  suppose)  previous  experience  can  be  safely  depended  upon  in  forming  engagements  for  the 
future ;  and  were  this  the  proper  place  for  entering  upon  such  discussions,  we  think  we  could  assign 
pretty  solid  grounds  for  concluding  that  no  institution,  uitended  to  last  for  the  next  half  century,  would 
be  warranted  in  reckoning  upon  realising  more  than  3  per  cent,  upon  its  investments.  We  should  look 
upon  this  as  the  ynaximum,  and  of  course  could  expect  nothing  but  ruin  to  fall  upon  any  institution 
founded  upon  the  hypothesis  of  realising  4j  per  cent,  of  interest.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  laying  any  undue  stress  upon  this  opinion ;  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  must  always 
be  more  of  conjecture  than  of  certainty  in  such  conclusions. 

Security  being  the  principal  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  insurance  office  established  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, they  would  not  act  wisely,  if  they  did  not  calculate  their  premiums  considerably  higher  than  may 
appear  necessary  to  those  who  look  only  at  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  30  or  40  years.  Societies 
contracting  prospective  engagements  that  may  extend  for  half  a  century  or  more,  are  exposed  to  innu- 
merable unforeseen  contingencies ;  and  they  would  be  highly  censurable,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
pubUc  confidence,  were  they  so  to  conduct  their  affairs,  that  they  might  be  liable  to  serious  embarrass- 
ments from  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  an  increase  of  sickness,  or  any  other  cause.  The  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  the  Equitable,  and  some  of  the  long-established  offices,  must  not  be  taken  as 
any  criterion  of  what  may  befall  them  and  others  during  the  next  100  years.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  late  able 
actuary  of  the  Equitable,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  institution,  published  in  1828, 
has  satisfactorily  shown  that  its  peculiar  prosperity  has  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owing  to  circumstances 
which  cannot  possibly  occur  again.  The  premium,  for  example,  charged  by  the  Society,  so  late  as  1771, 
for  insuring  lOO/.  on  the  life  of  a  person  aged  30,  was  4/.  Is.  b\d.,  whei'eas  it  is  now  only  2/.  13s.  4«?. ; 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  premiums  for  the  other  ages.  —  (p.  ^lo.)  But  the  excessive 
magnitude  of  the  premiums  was  not  the  only  extraordinary  source  of  profit  enjoyed  by  this  Society  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  career.  We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  that  half  the  insurances 
made  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Society's  existence  were  abandoned  by  the  insurers,  in  many 
cases,  after  the  premiums  upon  them  had  been  paid  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  without  any 
valuable  consideration  being  given  for  them  by  the  Society !  —  (p.  38.)  So  copious  a  source  of  profit  was 
alone  adequate  to  enrich  any  society ;  but  such  things  rarely  occur  now, —  people  are  become  too  familiar 
with  life  insurance,  and  sales  of  policies  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  to  allow  any  office  to  realise  any 
tbbig  considerable  in  this  way.  Now,  we  ask,  can  any  one  who  takes  these  facts  into  view,  and  couples 
them  with  the  frugal  and  cautious  management  which  lias  hitherto  always  distinguished  the  Equitable 
Society,  be  surprised  at  its  success  ?  and  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  appeal  to  its  experience 
in  casting  the  horoscope  of  the  societies  that  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years. 
But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  there  are  other  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
great  success  of  some  of  the  old  offices.  Since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  a  very  decided  diminution 
has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  mortality ;  the  public  tranquillity  has  neither  been  disturbed  by  foreign 
invasion  nor  intestine  commotion  ;  we  have  not  been  once  visited  by  any  epidemic  disorder;  and  the 
investments  in  the  funds,  during  the  war  made  at  from  .50  to  60,  may  now  be  realised  at  from  80  to  90, 
We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  circumstances  may  not  be  even  more  advantageous  for  the  insurance 
offices  during  the  next  half  century;  but  we  should  not,  certainly,  think  very  highly  of  the  prudence  of 
those  who  proceeded  to  insure  on  such  an  assumption.  Security,  we  take  leave  again  to  repeat,  is,  in  life 
insurance,  the  paramount  consideration.  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  premiums 
were  at  one  time  too  high  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  tendency  at  present  be  not  to  sink  them  too  low. 
A  great  relaxation  has  taken  place,  even  in  the  most  respectable  offices,  as  to  the  selection  of  lives. 
And  the  advertisements  daily  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  practices  known  to  be  resorted  to  in 
different  quarters  to  procure  business,  ought  to  make  every  prudent  individual  consider  well  what  he  is 
about  before  he  decides  upon  the  office  with  which  he  is  to  insure.  Attractive  statements,  unless  where 
they  emanate  from  individuals  of  unquestionable  character  and  science,  ought  not  to  go  for  much.  Life 
insurance  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  of  businesses ;  and  offices  may  for  a  long  time  have  all  the 
appearance  of  prosperity,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  established  on  a  very  insecure  foundation.  It 
a  man  insure  a  house  or  a  ship  with  a  society,  or  an  individual,  of  whose  credit  he  gets  doubtful,  he  will 
forthwith  insure  somewhere  else.  But  life  insurance  is  quite  a  different  affair.  The  bargain  is  one  that 
is  not  to  be  finally  concluded  for,  perhaps,  50  years  ;  and  any  inability  on  the  part  of  an  establishment  in 
extensive  business  to  make  good  its  engagements,  would  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  misery  not  easy  to 
be  imagined. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, who  undertake  to  pay  fixed  sums  upon  the  death  of  the  individuals  insuring  with  them ;  the 
profits  made  by  such  companies  being  wholly  divided  among  the  proprietors.  Of  this  class  are  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  &c.  The  second  class  are  also  joint  stock  companies,  with  proprietary 
bodies ;  but  instead  of  undertaking,  like  the  former,  to  pay  certain  specified  sums  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured,  they  allow  the  latter  to  participate  to  a  certain  extent,  along  with  the  proprietors,  in  the  profits 
made  by  the  business.  The  mode  in  which  this  sort  of  ?nixed  companies  allot  the  profit  granted  to  the 
insured,  is  not  the  same  in  all ;  and  in  some,  the  principle  on  which  the  allotment  is  made  is  not  disclosed. 
The  Rock,  Alliance,  Guardian,  Atlas,  &c.  belong  to  this  mixed  class.  The  third  species  of  company  is 
that  which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual  insurance.  In  this  sort  of  company  there  is  no  proprietary 
body  distinct  from  the  insured  ;  the  latter  share  among  themselves  the  whole  profits  of  the  concern,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  management.  The  Equitable  Society,  the  Amicable,  the  Norwich  Life,  Sec 
belong  to  this  class. 

The  advantage  to  a  person  insuring  in  any  one  office  as  compared  with  another,  must  plainly  depend 
on  a  comparison  between  the  premiums  demanded,  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  and,  above  all,  the  security 
which  it  holds  out.     It  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  as  if  the  mutual  insurance  companies  would 
be  in  all  respects  the  most  eligible  to  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  proprietors  to  draw  away  any 
share  of  the  profits  from  the  insured.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  advantage  be  not  more  than 
balanced  by  disadvantages  incident  to  such  establishments.     Every  one  being  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
has  not  only  his  own  life  insured,  but  is  part  insurer  of  the  lives  of  all  the  other  members ;  and  may,  in 
this  capacity,  should  the  affairs  of  the  society  get  into  disorder,  incur  some  very  serious  responsibilities,    j 
The  management,  too,  of  such  societies,  is  very  apt  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  junto ;  and  to  be  conducted    j 
without  the  greater  number  of  those  interested  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter     There  is,  also,  con.-    • 
siderab'.e  difficulty,  in  constituting  such  societies,  in  distinguishing  clearly  between  the  rights  of  old  and    ; 
new  members  :  for,  supposing  a  society  to  be  prosperous,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  those  who  have  belonged 
to  it  while  it  has  accumulated  a  large  fund,  should  object  to  new  entrants  participating  in  this  advantage,    j 
But  the  affairs  of  a  society  conducted  in  this  way,  or  makioig  distinctions  in  the  rights  of  the  members   j 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming  at  last  exceedingly  complicated  :  nor  is  it,   i 
indeed,  at  all  improbable  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  parties  in  some  of  the  societies  of  this  sort  now 
in  existence,  may  ultimately  have  to  be  adjusted  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Supposing  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  societies  which  retain  the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  to  be 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  values  insured,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  | 
most  advisable  to  insure  in.  The  subscribed  capital  of  such  associations  as  the  Royal  Exchange,  Sun,  ] 
Globe,  Scottish  Union,  &c.,  and  the  wealth  of  the  partners  (which  is  all  liable,  except  in  the  case  of  the  I 
«:l)artered  companies,  to  the  claims  of  the  insured),  afford  unquestionable  security,  individuals  dealing 
^th  them  know  exactly  what  they  are  about.  They  know  the  precise  premiums  they  will  have  to  pay,  i 
*nd  the  exact  amount  of  tl>e  sums  that  will  be  paid  to  their  assignees  in  the  event  of  their  death.    They  : 
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incur  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  whatever.  For,  unless  some  very  unprecedented  and  unlooked-for 
change  should  take  pL.ce  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  they  may  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  teiuis 
of  the  policy  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

But,  as  already  observed,  every  thing  depends,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  on  a  comparison  of  the  premium 
with  the  advantages  to  be  realised.  And  where  the  premiums  are  believed,  either  through  carelessness, 
or  intentionally,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  to  be  a  little  too  high,  it  may  be 
more  expedient,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  a  mixed  company.  The  subscribed  capital  and  fortunes  of  the  pro- 
prietary  body  afford  a  guarantee  on  which  the  public  may  depend  in  dealing  with  any  respectable  com- 
pany of  this  sort;  while,  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits,  the  insured  gain  by  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  association,  and  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  them  though  the  premiums  should  be  too  high. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  individual  insuring  with  a  mixed  comj)any,  on  condition 
of  his  getting  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  becomes  a  partner  of  such  company  ;  and  being  so,  incurs  re- 
sponsibilities. In  dealing  with  such  associations  as  the  Alliance,  the  Rock,  and  a  few  others,  this  respons- 
ibility can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  any  thing.  But  there  are  companies  of  this  class  in  the  field,  and 
holding  out  very  tempting  baits  to  the  unwary,  those  insured  in  which  may  find,  at  some  future  period, 
that  this  responsibility  is  by  no  means  a  light  matter. 

A  highly  respectable  company  of  this  mixed  class,  with  a  large  subscribed  capital,  —  the  Guardian, — 
inserts  in  all  its  policies  the  following  condition,  viz.  —  "That  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  members 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  limited  to  their  respective  shares."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  condition  be 
good  in  law  ;  but  if  it  be,  it  materially  affects  the  security  afforded  by  the  Company,  which  otherwise 
would  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  very  first  class  of  offices.  As  no  one  attempts  to  secure  himself  against 
a  contingency  which  he  is  satisfied  cannot  happen,  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  this  sort  implies  a  doubt, 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietary  body,  of  the  perfect  solidity  of  the  establishment.  Such  a  doubt  may  be, 
and  we  beheve  really  is,  very  ill-founded  ;  but  the  public  will,  most  likely,  be  inchned  to  think  that  the 
proprietors  ought  to  know  better  than  any  one  else.  The  Albion  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  also 
inserts  in  its  policies  a  condition  to  the  same  effect. 

The  allotment  of  profit  to  the  insured  made  by  the  mixed  companies,  is  sometimes  effected  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  premiums,  and  sometimes  by  increasing  the  sum  in  the  policy;  and  individuals  should,  in 
dealing  with  such  societies,  select,  other  things  being  equal,  the  association  with  which  to  insure,  accord- 
ing as  they  wish  to  insure  a  larger  sum,  or  to  get  the  premiums  reduced. 

We  subjoin,  from  Mr.  Babbage's  work  on  l.ifc  Assurance  *,  the  following  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
various  mixed  companies,  as  to  the  division  of  profits  with  the  insured.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  vague.  We  also  subjoin  an  account  of  the  conditions,  in  respect  of  profits,  under  which  new 
entrants  are  admitted  into  the  Equitable.  «^, 


Alliance.  —  At  the  jjeriods  of  participation  of  the  Company 
in  the  profits  of  its  concerns,  every  policy  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  which  shall  have  paid  5  entire  annual  premiums,  shall, 
if  the  allowance  be  made  in  reduction  of  annual  premium,  be 
entitled  to  such  reduction  from  the  original  charge  as  shall 
then,  and  from  time  to  time,  be  declared  ;  but  if  the  allowance 
be  in  addition  to  the  amount  assured,  that  addition  shall  also 
be  continually  declared  from  time  to  time.  ' 

Persons  assuring  their  own  lives  have  the  option  of  declaring, 
at  the  time  of  effecting  the  assurance,  whether  they  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  by  an  addition  to  their  policy,  or  by  a 
reduction  of  premium. 

Attus I'ersons  assuring  for  the  whole  term  of  life  for  100?. 

and  upwards,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  will 
be  entitled,  at  the  end  of  every  7th  year,  to  particijjate  in  the 
surplus  premiums,  to  be  then  ascertained  by  actual  valuation. 
Asylum.  —  The  directors  have  pow  er  to  divide  such  portion 
of  the  profits  quinquennially  as  may  not  imprudently  check 
the  growth  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
assured. 

Crown.—  Two  thirds  of  such  profits  as  shall  periodically  be 
declared  divisible,  will  be  apportioned  amongst  assurers  for  the 
■whole  term  of  life,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
future  annual  premiums,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  assured, 
as  may  be  desired. 

Ecimumic At  present  3-4ths  of  the  savings  and  profits  divided 

amongst  the  assured  entitled  to  participate  therein,  by  additions 
to  their  policies,  proportioned  to  their  respective  contributions, 
and  in  order  to  atlbrd  them  the  immediate  benefit  of  such 
additions,  interest  thereon  applied  annually  in  reduction  of 
their  premiums. 

EquHal>le.  —  T\\3.t  in  case  any  prospective  addition  shall 
hereafter  be  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  claims  upon  policies  of 
assurance  in  this  Society,  such  order  shall  not  take  eifect  with 
respect  to  any  policy  granted  after  the  31st  of  December,  18 IG, 
until  the  assurances  existing  in  the  Society  prior  in  number 
and  date  to  such  policy,  and  if  of  the  same  date,  prior  in  the 
number  thereof,  shall  be  reduced  to  5,000  ;  but  as  soon  as  such 
reduction  shall  have  been  ascertained,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  said  policy  shall  be  within  the  effect  and  oper- 
ation of  the  order  for  such  addition,  as  to  the  payments  made 
thereon  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction :  so  that  if 
such  order  should  be  made  to  take  eflTect  generally  from  the 
1st  of  January,  ISiiO,  for  the  space  of  10  years  then  next  follow- 
ing, a  policy  eltiected  in  the  year  1817,  shall  not  be  within  the 
operation  of  such  order,  until  the  assurances  existing  prior  to 
the  number  and  date  of  the  policy,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  5,000 ;  but  such  policy  shall  be  within  the 
operation  thereof  from  the  time  when  the  reduction  shall  have 
been  ascertained,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  to  the 
payments  made  thereon  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduc- 
tion. And  the  like  as  to  other  cases.  And  this  by-law  shall 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  every  such  order,  and  shall  be  vir- 
tually incorporated  therein,  although  the  same  may  not  be 
thereby  expressly  referred  to. 

That  in  case  any  retrospective  addition  shall  hereafter  be 
ordered  to  be  made  to  claims  upon  policies  of  assurance  in  this 
Society,  such  order  shall  not  take  efl'ect  with  respect  to  any 
policy  granted  after  the  ,^lst  of  December,  1816,  until  the 
assurances  existing  in  the  Society  prior  in  number  and  date, 
and  if  of  the  same  date,  prior  in  the  number  thereof,  shall  be 
reduced  to  5,000  ;  but  when  the  said  reduction  shall  have  been 
ascertained  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  such  policy  shall 
be  within  the  effect  and  operation,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  such  order,  with  respect  to  every  payment  made  thereon 
subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction ;  so  that  if  such  order 


shall  be  made  to  take  efTect  generally  as  to  payments  made 
before  the  1st  of  January  18ii0,  a  policy  efl'ected  in  the  year 
1817  shall  not  be  within  the  effect  and  operation  thereof,  un- 
less the  life  assured  shall  exist,  and  the  payments  continue  to 
be  made,  until  the  assurances  existing  in  the  .Society  prior  to 
the  nuinl)er  and  date  of  the  policy,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
duce<i  to  5,0(10  ;  but  as  soon  as  such  reduction  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  in  manner  liereinafter  mentioned,  such  policy 
shall  be  within  the  effect  and  operation  of  such  order  for  tht 
several  \)ayments  made  thereon  as  aforesaid.  And  the  like  as 
to  other  cases.  And  this  by-law  shall  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  every  such  ortler,  and  be  virtually  incorporated  theiein, 
although  the  same  may  not  be  thereby  expressly  leferred 
to. 

That  an  inquiry  be  made  on  the  1st  of  April  in  every  year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  assurances  made  and  ex- 
isting in  the  Society  ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  ascertaired 
by  such  inquiry  that  the  assurances  existing  prior  to  the  Isl  of 
January,  1817,  were,  on  the  31st  of  December  immetliately 
preceding  such  inquiry,  reduced  below  the  numVer  of  5,00U, 
the  actuary  do  report  the  same  to  the  court  of  directors,  -w  ho 
shall  communicate  such  re^iort  to  the  quarterly  general  court, 
to  be  holden  in  the  June  following;  and  that  as  many  of  such 
policies  as  had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  .31st  of  December, 
1816,  and  which  were  existing  in  the  Society  on  the  31st  of 
December  immediately  preceding  such  inquiry,  be  added, 
according  to  the  priority  in  their  dates  and  numbers,  and  if 
of  the  same  date,  according  to  the  priority  in  their  numbers,  to 
those  above  mentioned,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
number  to  5,000  ;  and  that  the  persons  holding  the  policies  so 
added  shall  be  considered  thenceforw  ard  as  entitled  to  such 
additions  as  shall  be  thereafter  made  in  respect  of  all  the  pay- 
ments made  subsequent  to  such  ascertained  reduction,  and, 
under  the  same  restrictions,  to  the  same  privileges  of  attending 
at  the  general  courts,  and  of  being  eligible  to  the  office  of 
director. 

That  after  the  vacant  numbers  in  the  assurances  existing  in 
the  Society  on  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  sh.dl  have  been  filled 
up  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  order,  the  actuary,  on  the  1st  of 
April  in  every  succeeding  year,  do  ascertain  the  vacancies 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  policies 
constituting  the  5,000  mentioned  in  the  5th  resolution,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  court  of  directors,  who  shall  commu- 
nicate such  report  to  the  quarterly  general  court  in  the  month 
of  June  following;  and  that  as  many  policies  shall  beaddtd, 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  dates  and  numbers,  and  if  of 
the  same  date,  according  to  the  priority  in  ^their  numbers,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  number  to  5,000 ;  and  that 
the  persons  holding  those  policies  shall  thenceforward  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  such  additions  as  shall  be  thereafter  made 
in  respect  of  all  payments  made  sul>sequent  to  the  31st  of  the 
preceding  December,  and,  under  the  same  restrictions,  to  the 
same  privileges  of  attending  the  general  courts,  and  being 
eligible  to  the  office  of  director. 

Provided  that  nothing  hereby  ordered  shall  be  construed  to 
authorise  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured  by  any  ))olicy,  u)>on 
which  policy  the  number  of  payments  required  in  that  resject 
by  the  present  by-laws  of  the  Society  shall  not  have  been 
made. 

N.B.  —  Those  by-laws  require  (hat  6  annual  payments  at 
the  least  shall  have  been  made  before  any  addition  to  a  claim 
can  take  place  ;  and  when  su*  h  payments  shall  have  been 
made,  the  party  will  be  qualified  to  be  received,  in  his  turn, 
into  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  additions  as  aforesaid. 

European.  —  The  profits  derived  by  this  Company  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  several  persons  connected  with  tlieesta- 


*  This  work  of  Mr.  Babbage  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  intermixed,  however,  with 
not  a  few  errors  and  mis-statements.  It  was  most  ably  reviewed  in  an  article  in  the  'JOth  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revictv. 
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blishment,  according  to  the  contingency  or  certainty  of  their 
contract. 

Life  insurers  derive  an  immediate  benefit  by  the  reduction 
of  the  premiums  generally  taken,  with  the  prospect  of  a  liberal 
addition  to  their  policies,  or  a  further  reduction  of  the  pre- 
mium, in  10  years. 

Guardian Persons  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  life  will 

be  entitled  at  the  end  of  every  7  year^  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  Company,  after  a  deduction  of  such  sum  per 
annum,  for  the  guaranty  of  the  capital,  as  the  directors  may 
think  reasonable ;  the  extent  of  which  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  deed  of  settlement. 

I'he  share  of  the  profits  to  be  so  allowed  to  the  insured,  may 
either  be  added  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  policies,  or 
the  value  tliereof  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  premiums 
hereafter  to  be  payable  on  such  policies,  provided  such  option 
be  declared  in  writing  within  7'  calendar  months  next  after  the 
dividend  shall  have  been  declared  ;  but  if  such  option  be  not 
declared,  such  share  of  profits  will  be  added  to  tlie  amount  of 
policies. 

Hope Every  person  effecting  a  policy  of  assurance  at  this 

office,  is  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  equally  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  Company,  after  a  moderate  deduction  for 
the  guaranty  and  the  expenses  of  management. 

Imperial.  —  Upon  every  policy  effected  for  the  whole  term  of 
life,  the  assured  will  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company, 
by  having  periodical  additions  made  to  the  sums  insured  to  the 
amount  of '2-3d  parts  of  such  clear  gains  and  profits. 

Larv  Life.  —  At  stated  periods,  the  sun>lus  of  the  i'und  arising 
from  the  premiums  of  assurance,  and  their  accumulation  be- 
yond what  may  be  thought  necessary  to  answer  the  expec  ted 
claims  upon  the  Society,  will  be  ascertained  ;  and  as  large  a 
portion  of  tlie  savings  as  may  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  institution,  will  be  divided  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  assured  in  the  following  manner :_  l-5th 
will  be  transferred  to  the  proprietors'  g\iaranty  fund  ;  and  re- 
versionary sums,  equivalent  to  the  remaining  4-3ths,  will  be 
added  to  the  policies  of  those  who  sliall  have  been  3  years 
assured  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 

London  Life  Association —  The  distinguishing  principle  of 
this  Society  is,  that  the  "benefits  resulting  from  its  transactiorvs 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  members  during  life,  so  as  to  render 
life  assurance  as  easy  to  the  assured,  as  a  due  regard  to  security 
will  admit. 

Medical  and  Clerical.  —  Persons  assured  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  will  be  entitled  to  share  with  the  original  i)ro))rietors 
the  general  profits  of  the  business,  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount 
of  their  respective  assurances. 

Norwich  Union.  —  The  whole  of  the  surplus  premiums  is 
added  at  stated  periods  to  th  ?  policies  of  the  members,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sums  they  have  respectively  contributed 


Palladium.  —  A  general  investigation  of  the  afn»irs  of  the 
Society  is  to  take  place  every  7tn  year,  when  4-5ths  of  the 
declared  profit  of  the  life  department  will  be  appropriated  by 
way  of  bonus  or  addition,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
policies  then  in  force  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  upon  the  most 
equitable  principles  of  division. 

Rock —  That  the  said  bonus  shall  be  short  of  the  actual 
surplus  profits  at  the  time  of  making  the  same,  by  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  at  least. 

That  the  bonus  so  declared  shall  be  divided  into  3  equal 
parts. 

That  one  of  the  said  parts  shall  be  added  to  and  consolidated 
with  the  subscription  capital  stock.  (This  is  the  proprietors, 
fund.) 

That  the  remaining  '2-3ds  be  allotted  to  the  policies  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  deed. 

That  the  sum  to  which  any  person  assured  by  the  Company 
may  become  entitled  under  any  such  distribution,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Company  without  interest,  at  the  time  when  the 
sum  assured  by  the  policy  shall  become  payable,  and  not 
before. 

Union.—  Those  who  assure  with  this  Company  will  partici- 
pate with  the  proprietors  in  the  profits  of  the  establishment, 
which  will  be  added  every  7  years  to  the  respective  policies. 

United  Empire —  Persons  effecting  assurances  for  the  whole 
continuance  of  life  will,  at  the  end  of  the  first  5  years,  and  of 
every  subsequent  5  years,  be  entitled  to  participate  in  whatever 
nett  surplus  prolits  it  may  be  declared  by  the  directors  expe- 
dient to  divide. 

Two-fifths  of  the  aforesaid  profits  will  be  divided  amongst 
the  said  assured,  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  they  may  re- 
spectively have  paid,  and  will,  at  their  option,  be  either  added 
to  the  amount  of  their  policies,  or  applied  in  reduction  of  their 
future  premiums. 

Vniversiti/.  —  As  it  is  intended  that  the  capital  advanced 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  shareholder,  with  a  bonus  of  100/.  per 
cent.,  1-lOth  of  the  profits,  when  ascertained  by  a  valuation 
of  all  existing  risks,  will  every  -5  years  be  applied  to  form  a 
fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  remaining  9-lOths  of  the  profits  to  be  divided  between 
the  assured  and  the  shareholder,  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts 
to  the  former  and  1  to  the  latter. 

The  profit  or  bonus  to  the  assured  to  be  given  either  by  a 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  premium,  or  by  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  policy,  at  the  ojition  of  the  party. 

IV'esfminster —  By  a  regulation  taking  ett'ect  from  the  9th  of 
Blay,  1832,  this  Society  makes  a  viositive  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  every  10th  vear  to  all  sums  insured  on  single  lives,  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  by  policies  issued  after  that  date. 


In  order  to  hinder  the  growth  of  gambling  transactions  upon  life  insurance,  it  was  judiciously  enacted. 


by  Stat.  14  Geo.  3.  c.  48.,  that 

No  insurance  shall  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons, or  any  other  event  or  events  whatsoevtr,  where  the  per- 
son or  persons,  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account, 
such  policy  or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  have  no  interest,  or 
byway  of  gaining  or  wagering;  and  that  every  insurance  made 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  shail  be 
null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever — 
Sect.  1. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  any  policy  or  policies  on  the 


life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  other  event  or  events, 
of  the  person  or  persons  interested  therein,  orfbr  what  use,  benefit. 


irithoiit  inserting  in 


policies,  the  name 


whose  account,  such  policy  is  so  made  or  underwrote. 
Sect.  2. 

In  all  cases  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  such  life 
or  lives,  event  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or 
received  from  the  insurer  or  insurers,  than  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  such  life  or  lives,  or  other 
event  or  events —  Sect.  3. 


A  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  his  debtor  ;  but  it  was  decided,  in  a  case  which  arose 
out  of  a  policy  on  the  hfeof  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  that  if,  after  the  death  of  a  debtor  whose  life  is  insured  by 
a  creditor,  and  before  any  action  is  brought  on  the  policy,  the  debt  be  paid,  no  action  will  lie. 

All  insurance  offices  either  insert  in  their  policies  or  refer  in  them  to  a  declaration  signed  by  the 
insured,  setting  forth  his  age,  or  the  age  of  the  party  upon  whom  he  is  making  an  insurance  ;  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  gout,  &c. ;  "  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with  any  disorder  that  tends  to  the 
shortening  of  life ;"  that  this  declaration  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  him  and  the  society  ; 
and  that,  if  there  be  any  untrue  averment  in  it,  all  th^  monies  paid  to  the  society  upon  account  of  the 
insurance  shall  be  forfeited  to  them.  —  (See  Form,  post.) 

The  condition  as  to  the  party  not  being  afflicted  with  any  disorder  that  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life 
is  vague,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  this  condition  is  sutti. 
ciently  complied  with,  if  the  insured  be  in  a  reasonably  good  state  of  health;  and  though  he  may  be 
afflicted  with  some  disease,  yet,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  this  disease  does  not  tend  to  shorten  life,  and"was 
not,  Ln  fact,  the  cause  of  the  party's  deatli,  ihe  insurer  will  not  be  exonerated  :  "  Such  a  warranty,"  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  "  can  never  mean,  that  a  man  has  not  in  him  the  seeds  of  some  disorder.  We  are  all 
born  with  the  seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  insured  was  in  a  reasonably 
good  state  of  health,  and  such  a  life  as  ought  to  be  insured  on  common  terms."  —  (See  Marshall  on  Insur- 
ance,  book  iii. ;  Park  on  Insit7-ance,  c.  22.) 


Policies  of  life  insurance  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  duty 
being  as  follows  :  —  viz. 


Where  it  shall  amount  to  500/.  and  not  to  1,000/.  •  2/. 

—  —  1,000/.  -           3,000/.  -  3/. 

—  —  3,000/.  —           5,000/.  -  4/. 

—  —  5,000/.  and  upwards  -  5/. 


Where  the  sum  in  the  policy  shall  not  amount  to  500/.    -  1/. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  and  Equitable 
Societies  transact  business,  and  a  copy  of  one  of  the  poHcies  of  the  former  upon  the  life  of  a  person  aged 
30,  insuring  his  own  life  for  1,000/.  The  conditions  of  most  of  the  other  societies  are  similar,  and  may  be 
learned  by  any  one,  on  applying  either  at  the  head  offices  in  town,  or  at  their  agents' in  the  country. 
The  premiums  demanded  by  the  principal  offices  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Table. 


Sim  Life.— An  assurance  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  the  whole 
continuance  of  life,  is  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  office  to 
continue  the  assurance  during  that  term,  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  annual  j)remium,  but  the  assured  may  drop  it,  when- 
ever the  end  is  answered  for  which  the  assurance  was  made. 

The  person  whose  life  is  proposed  for  assurance,  is  required 
to  appear  either  before  the  managers  at  the  office  in  London, 
or  before  an  agent  in  the  country;  in  default  of  which,  the 
non-appearance  fine  must  be  paid  when  the  assurance  is 
effected ;  which,  when  the  term  is  I  year,  is  VOs.  for  every 
IO!l/.  assured.  When  the  term  exceeds  1  year,  but  does  not 
exceed  7  years,  it  is  15«.  for  every  100/.  And  when  the  term 
exceeds  7'years,  the  fine  is  1  per  cent. 

Reference  to  be  made  to  '2  persons  of  repute,  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  the  person  appearing. 


Any  premium  remaining  unpaid  more  than  15  days  after  the 
time  stipulated  in  the  policy,  such  policy  becomes  \oid  ;  but 
the  defaulter  producing  satisfactory  proof  to  the  managers,  of 
the  health  of  the  jierson  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
and  paying  the  said  premium  within  3  calendar  months, 
together  with  the  additional  sum  of  lOj.  upon  every  lOik. 
assured  by  such  policy,  then  such  policy  is  revived,  and  con- 
tinues in  force. 

Conditions  of  Assurance  made  by  Persons  on  their  own  Lives. 

The  assurance  to  be  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is  assured     \ 
shall  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe;  shall  die  upon  the 
seas  (except  in  any  whole-decked  vessel  or  steam-boat  in  pass- 
ing between  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  ('rest 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey 
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Aldemey,  and  Sart,  and  any  other  part  thereof;  or  In  passing 
between  any  port  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port 
on  the  continent  of  Kiirope  between  HamburRhand  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive);  or  sliall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any  military 
or  naval  service  whatBoever,  witliout  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Society;  or  shall  die  by  suicide,  duellinf;,  or  the  hands  of 
justice  :  or  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  assurance  is  made,  in 
good  health. 
Cmiditions  of  Assurance  made  Inj  Persons  on  (he  Lives  of  others. 

The  party  On  wliose  behalf  the  assurance  is  made,  must  be 
interested  in  the  life  of  the  other  to  the  full  amount  assured 
thereon. 

The  assurance  to  be  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is  assured 
shall  depart  bejond  the  limits  of  Jiurope ;  shall  die  upon  the 
seas  (except  in  ^ny  whole-decked  vessel  or  steam-boat  in  pass- 
ing between  any  one  ))art  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  islands  of  U uernsey ,  ./ersey , 
Aldernuy,  and  Sark,  antl  any  other  part  thereof;  or  in  passing 
between  any  port  in  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  between  Hamburgh  and  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive) ;  or  shall  enter  into  or  engage  in  any  military 
or  naval  service  whatsoever,  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Society  ;  or  shall  not  be,  at  the  time  the  assurance  is  made, 
in  good  health. 

Assurances  on  the  lives  of  persons  engaged  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  may  be  made  by 
special  agreement. 

All  claims  are  paid  -within  5  months  after  certificates 
(according  to  the  required  forms)  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  deceased  are  approved  by  the  managers. 

Form  of  a  Proposal  for  Assurance. 
Name,  and  rank  or  profession,  of  the  life  to  be  assured. 
Present  residence. 
Place  of  birth. 
Date  of  birth. 
Age  next  birthday. 
Sum. 
Term. 
Reference  to  a  medical  practitioner,  to") 

ascertani  the   present  and  ordinary  f 

state  of  health  of  the  person   whose  f 

life  is  proposed  to  be  assured.  j 

Has  he  ever  had  gout  or  asthma,  or  any  tit  or  fits  ? 
Has  he  ever  been  aiflicled  with  rupture  ? 
Has  he  ever  exhibited  any  symptom  of  consumption  of  the 

lungs  ? 
Is  he  afflicted  with  any  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  ? 
Has  he  had  the  smallpox  or  the  cow-pox  ? 
Whether  the  person  whose  life  is  proposed  to  be  assured,  in- 
tends to  appear  at  the  office  ? 
In  whose  name  or  behalf  the  policy  is  desired? 
Pate  of  proposal. 
Annual  notices!  ^ 

to  be  sent  to   J 


For»t  of  Declaration  to  be  made  and  signed  bu  or  on  behalf  c(f  a 
Person  making  an  Assurance  mt  his  or  her  own  Life. 


bom  in  the  parish  of 
in  the  county  of 
on  the  day  of 

and  now  residing  at 
in  the  county  of 

being  desirous  of  making  an  assurance  with  the  managers  for 
the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society,  in  the  sum  of  £ 
upon  and  for  the  continuance  of  my  own  life,  for  the  term  of 
Do  hereby  declare,  that  my  a>;e  does 
not  exceed  years ;  that  I  have  had  the  * 

that  I  have  had  the  gout,  asthma, 

rupture,        nor  any  fit  or  lits,  and  that  I  am  not  afflicted 
with  any  disorder  which  tends  to  the  shortening  of 

life  ;  Eind  this  declaration  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract  be- 
tween me  and  the  Society ;  and  if  any  untrue  avei  ment  is 
contained  in  this  declaiation,  in  setting  forth  my  age,  state  of 
health,  profession,  occupation,  o»  circumstanci*,  then  all  mo- 
nies which  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  said  Society,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  assurance  so  made  by  me,  shall  be  forfeited. 
Dated  the  day  of  18     . 

Form  qf  Declaration  to  be  made  and  signed  liy  or  on  behalf  (if  a 
Person  mho  proposes  to  make  an  Assurance  on  the  Life  qf 
another. 
I 
now  resident  at 

in  the  county  of  being 

desirous  of  assuring  with  tlie  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society, 
the  sum  of  jfc'  for  the  term  of 

on  the  life  of  bom  in  the  paiish  of 

in  the  county  of  on  the 

day  of  in  the  year 

and  now  resident  at  in  the  county  of 

Do  declare,  that  I  have  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  said 

to  the  full  amount  of  the  said  sum  of 
j£  ;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 

belief  the  age  of  the  said  does  not  exceed 

yi'ars  ;  that    he  has  had  the  *  that 

he  "ivid  tJie  yuut,  sisthma,  rupture, 

nor  any  fit  or  fits,  and  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with  any 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life;  and  this  declaration  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  me  and  the  said  .Society  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  untrue  averment  therein,  all  monies  which 
shall  have  been  paid  to  the  Society  upon  account  of  the  assur- 
ance made  in  consequence  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited.  Dated 
the  day  of  18     . 


*  Insert  small-pox  or  cow-pox,  as  the  case  may  require. 


Poh'ci/  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  for  1,000/.,  on  the  Life  of  A.  B.,  aged  Thirty,  insuring  his  own 

Life. 

No. 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  Policy  of  Assurance  witnesseth,  that,  whereas  A.  B.  Esq.  of Square,  London,  being 

desirous  of  making  an  assurance  upon  his  own  life,  for  the  whole  duration  thereof,  and  having  subscribed, 
or  caused  to  be  subscribed,  and  delivered  into  this  office,  a  declaration  setting  forth  his  ordinary  and 
present  .state  of  health,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  the  age  of  "he  said  A.  B.  did  not  then  exceed  30  years  ; 
and  having  paid  to  the  managers  for  the  Sun  Lite  Assurance  Society,  at  their  office  in  Cornhill,  in  the 
city  of  London,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  sterling,  as  a  consideration 
for  the  assurance  of  the  sum  under-mentioned  tor  one  year,  from  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1834. 

Now  KNOW  ALL  Men  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  that  in  casc  the  said  assured  shall  happen  to  die  at  any  time 
within  the  term  of  one  year,  as  above  set  forth,  the  stock  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  subject  and 
liable  to  pay  and  make  good  to  the  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  of  the  said  assured,  within  three 
months  after  the  demise  of  the  said  assured  shall  have  been  duly  certified  to  tVie  managers  aforesaid,  at 
their  said  office,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  hereby  agreed,  that  this  policy  may  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  first  above-mentioned,  provided  that  the  said  assured  shall  duly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the 
managers,  at  their  said  office,  on  or  before  the  nineteenth  day  of  October  next  ensuing,  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  sterling,  and  the  like  sum  annually,  on  or  before  the 
day  aforesaid  ;  which  annual  payments  shall  be  accepted,  at  every  such  period,  as  a  full  consideration  for 
such  assurance. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  that  the  assurance  by  this  policy  shall  be  extended  during  peace,  to  the 
risk  of  the  above-named  A.  B.  Esq.  dying  upon  the  sea  in  any  whole-decked  vessel  or  steam-boat,  in  pass- 
ing between  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  and  any  other  part  thereof;  or  in  passing  between  any  port  in 
the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  any  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  between  Hamburgh  and  Bordeaux, 
both  inclusive. 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  should  the  said  assured  depart  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  die  upon 
the  seas  (except  as  above  stated),  or  engage  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  within  the  term 
for  which  this  policy  is  granted  ;  or  should  the  assurance  have  been  obtained  through  any  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  age,  state  of  health,  or  description  of  the  assured  :  or  should  the  said  assured  die  by  duelling, 
suicide,  or  the  hands  of  justice;  then  this  policy,  and  everything  appertaining  thereto,  shall  cease,  be 
void,  and  of  none  effect. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  three  of  the  managers  for  the  said  Society,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  183i. 

C.  D.  (l.  s  ) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  E.  F.  (l.  s.) 

being  first  duly  stamped.  G,  H.  (l.  s.) 

J.  K. 
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INSURANCE  (LIFE). 


Table  of  Phemiums. 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  principal  Life  Insurance  Socie. 
ties  for  insuring  JOO^.  at  every  diflf'erent  age  from  15  to  60,  for  the  whole  term  of  life. 


Age. 

Alliance 
and  Sun. 

Amicable. 

British 
Commer- 
cial. 

Crown. 

Economic. 

Eagle. 

.  Guardian. 

Aoj.ui.i. 

EqiUiauic. 

Male. 

Female. 

European 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.   d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L. 

s.  d. 

L.   ,.    d. 

L.   t.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.  a.    d. 

L.     3.     d. 

15 

1  12     8 

1   15    6 

1     7    9 

1    10     0 

5    9 

1  10    8 

1  18     7 

1  18    9 

1  13    7 

1   16     2 

16 

1   13     6 

1  16    6 

1     8     6 

1    11      0 

6    7 

1   11     5 

1  19     8 

1  19    7 

. 

1   14    5 

1  J7     2 

17 

1  14    3 

1  17    6 

1     9    3 

1   12     0 

7    6 

1   12     3 

2     0    8 

2     0    5 

1  15    4 

1   18     2 

18 

1  15     1 

1  18    6 

1  10     I 

1   13     0 

8    3 

1   13     0 

2     1     8 

2     14 

. 

1  16     2 

1   19     2 

19 

1  16    0 

1   19    6 

1   10  11 

1   14     0 

9     1 

1   13  10 

2    2    8 

2     2     3 

. 

1  17     1 

2     0     1 

20 

1  16  11 

2    0    6 

1   11     9 

1   15     0 

9  11 

1  14     7 

2     3    7 

2    3     2 

1  12    7 

1   18     1 

2     1     0 

21 

I  17  11 

2    1    6 

1   12    7 

1   16     0 

2 

0  10 

1  16    6 

2    4    6 

2    4    2 

1  13    6 

1  19     0 

2    1   10 

22 

1  18  11 

2    2    6 

1   13    6 

1  17    0 

2 

1     9 

1  16    3 

2    5    4 

2    6    3 

1  14     4 

1  19  11 

2    2     8 

23 

2    0     1 

2    3    6 

1   14    5 

1  18    0 

2 

2     9 

1   17     2 

2    6    3 

2     6    4 

1  15     4 

2     0  1(J 

2    3     6 

24 

2    1     3 

2    4    6 

1   15    5 

1   19    0 

2 

3     9 

1   18     1 

2    7     1 

2     7    5 

1   16    6 

2     1  10 

2     4     5 

25 

2    2    6 

2    5    6 

1   16    6 

2    0    0 

2 

4  10 

1   19    0 

2    8     1 

2    8     7 

1  17     6 

2     2     9 

2     6     4 

26 

2    3    9 

2    6    6 

1   17     6 

2     1     0 

2 

5  10 

2    0     0 

2    9     1 

2     9     9 

1  18    8 

2    3     9 

2     6    4 

27 

2    5     2 

2     7    6 

1   18    6 

2     2    0 

2 

6   U 

2     1     0 

2  10     1 

2  11     0 

1   19    9 

2    4m 

2     7     4 

28 

2    6    7 

2    8    6 

1   19    8 

2    3     0 

2 

8     1 

2    2     0 

2  11     1 

2  12     3 

2    0    9 

2     5  10 

2     8     4 

29 

2    7  11 

2    9    6 

2    0  10 

2     4     0 

2 

9     2 

2    3     1 

2  12     3 

2  13     7 

2     18 

2     6  11 

2     9     6 

30 

2    9    2 

2  10    6 

2    2     0 

2     5     0 

2 

0     4 

2    4    3 

2  13     5 

2  15     0 

2    2    6 

2    8     1 

2  10     7 

31 

2  10    6 

2  116 

2    3    3 

2     6     0 

2 

1     6 

2    5    5 

2  14     7 

2  16    6 

2    3    4 

2    9    3 

2  11   10 

32 

2  11  10 

2  12    6 

2     4     6 

2     7     0 

2 

2    9 

2     6    8 

2  15     9 

2  18     0 

2     3  10 

2   lO     6 

2  13     0 

33 

2  13    4 

2  14    0 

2     5  10 

2    8     0 

2 

4     0 

2    8     0 

2  17     1 

2  19     9 

2     4     4 

2  11   10 

2  14     4 

34 

2  14  11 

2  15    6 

2     7     3 

2    9    6 

2 

5     4 

2    9    5 

2  18    6 

3     1     6 

2     4  10 

2  13     2 

2  15    8 

35 

2  16    8 

2  17    0 

2     8     9 

2  110 

2     6     9 

2  10  11 

2  19  10 

3     3     4 

2    6     6 

2  14     7 

2  17     0 

36 

2  18    5 

2  18    6 

2  10     3 

2  13     6 

2  18     2 

2  12    6 

3     1     4 

3    5     6 

2     6     2 

2  16     0 

2  18     6 

37 

3     0     4 

3     0    0 

2  11  10 

2  15    0 

2 

9  10 

2  14     2 

3     2  10 

3    7     7 

2     7     0 

2  17     6 

3     0     0 

38 

3    2     4 

3     16 

2  13     6 

2  16    6 

3 

1     2 

2  15  11 

3    4     6 

3     9  10 

2    7  10 

2  19     1 

3     17 

39 

3    4    5 

3    3    0 

2  15     3 

2  18    0 

3 

2  10 

2  17     9 

3    6     2 

3  12    4 

2     8  10 

3     0     9 

3    3    3 

40 

3    6    6 

3    5    0 

2  17     1 

3     0    0 

3 

4    7 

2  19     9 

3    7  11 

3  16    0 

2     9  10 

3    2    6 

3    5    0 

41 

3    8    7 

3    7    6 

2  19    0 

3    2    0 

3 

6    5 

3     1  10 

3    9    9 

3  17    9 

2  10  11 

3    4    3 

3    6    9 

42 

3  10    9 

3  10     0 

3     1     0 

3    4     0 

3 

8    4 

3     4     1 

3  11     8 

4     1     0 

2  12     0 

3    6    3 

3    8    8 

43 

3  12  11 

3  12    6 

3    3    2 

3     6     0 

3 

0    6 

3     6     6 

3  13     8 

4     4     4      2  13     3 

3    8    3 

3  10    8 

44 

3  15    3 

3  15    6 

3    5    4 

3    8     0 

.3  12    8 

3     9     0 

3  15     9 

4    7  11 

2  14     7 

3  10     5 

3  12    8 

45 

3  17     8 

3  18    6 

3    7    9 

3  10     0 

5    0 

3  119 

3  17  11 

4  118 

2  16     0 

3  12     7 

3  14  11 

46 

4    0    5 

4     1     6 

3  10    3 

3  12    0 

3  17    6 

3  14     7 

4     0     2 

4  15    9 

2  17    6 

3  15     0 

3  17     3 

47 

4    3    3 

4     5    0 

3  12  11 

3  14     6 

4 

0     1 

3  17    8 

4    2    7 

5     0     0 

2  19     1 

3  17     5 

3  19    8 

48 

4     6    6 

4     9    0 

3  15    9 

3  17     0 

4 

2  11 

4    0  11 

4     5     1 

5    4     6 

3     0     9 

4     0     0 

4     2    4 

49 

4  10     2 

4  12    6 

3  18     9 

3  19    6 

4 

5   10 

4     4    4 

4     7  10 

5    9    6 

3     2    6 

4    2    8 

4    5     1 

50 

4  14    2 

4  16    6 

4     2    0 

4     6    0 

4 

8  11 

4    8     0 

4  10     8 

6  14    7 

3    4    4 

4    5    6 

4    8    0 

51 

4  13    9 

5    0    0 

4     5     6 

4  10    0 

4 

2     1 

4  11   11 

4  13    6 

6    0    3 

3    6    3 

4    8    6 

4  11    0 

52 

5    3    6 

5    4    6 

4     9     2 

4  13    2 

4  15     3 

4  16     1 

4  16    5 

6    6    4 

3    8    4 

4  11     7 

4  14     2 

53 

5    8     7 

5    8    6 

4  13     2 

4  15    6 

4  18     6 

5     0     6 

4  19    7 

6  12    9 

3  10    8 

4  15     0 

4  17     6 

54 

5  14     1 

5  13    0 

4  17     7 

5     1     0 

5 

1  11 

5     5    3 

5     2  10 

6  19    9 

3  13    0     4  18    7 
3  re     8     5     2     6 

5     0  11 

55 

5  19  U 

5  18    0 

5    2    3 

5    5    0 

5 

6     7 

5  10    3 

5     6     4 

7     7    2 

5     4     8 

56 

6    6    4 

6     3    0 

5     7     4 

5    9    6 

5 

9     6 

5  15     7 

5  10     1 

7  15     1 

3  18     6     5     6     8 

5     8     7 

57 

6  13    2 

6     8    6 

5  12     9 

5  13    2 

5 

3     6 

6     1     3 

5  14     0 

8    3    6 

4     I     7     5  11     2 

5  12  10 

58 

7     0    5 

6  14    0 

5  18     5 

5  18     0 

5     8    0 

6    7    4 

5  18     2 

8  12    7 

5    4     0     6  15     8 

5  17     4 

59 

7    7    9 

7     0    0 

6    4    5 

6     2    4 

6 

2     4 

6  13    9 

6     2    8 

9     2    4 

4     8    7     6     0     7 

6     2     2 

60 

7  14  11 

7     6    6 

6  10     9 

6     7     2 

6 

7    2 

7    0    7 

6     7    4 

9  13    0 

4  12    4     6    5    8 

6     7     2 

Age. 

London, 
Birchin 
Lane. 

London, 
Life  for 
Members. 

Norwich. 

Pelican. 

Promoter. 

United 
Empire. 

University. 

West  of 
England. 

Scottish 
Widows' 
Fund. 

Scottish 
Union. 

L.    ,.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

/,.    s.    d. 

L.  s.    d. 

L.  s.    d. 

L.  s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.  t.    d. 

15 

1   14    9 

1   11  11 

1     7  11 

1  14  10 

1   16    8 

1   14     9 

1  16    6 

1   11     6 

16 

1*17   'l 

1  15     9 

1   12     9 

18    8 

1   15    9 

1  17    9 

1  16    9 

1   17     6 

1  12    5 

17 

1  18     1 

1   16     9 

1   13     6 

1     9    5 

1  16     9 

1    18    8 

1   16    8 

1   18     6 

1  13    6 

18 

1  19     0 

. 

1   17     8 

1  14     4 

1  10     1 

1   17    8 

1  19    7 

1   17     6 

1  19    7 

1   14     7 

19 

1  19  11 

. 

1   18     6 

1  15    3 

1    10  11 

1   18    7 

2     0    7 

1   18     6 

2    0    7 

1   15    8 

20 

2     0    9 

1  19    6 

1  16     1 

1  11     8 

1   19    6 

2     I     6 

1  19    3 

2     1     6 

1  16    9 

21 

2     1     5 

2    4    6 

2     0    6 

1  16  10 

1   12    6 

2     0    5 

2    2    4 

2     0     0 

2     2     5 

1  17     9 

22 

2     2     0 

2    5    6 

2     1     3 

1  17     7 

1   13     5 

2     1     3 

2     3     1 

2     0  10 

2     3     3 

1   18  10 

23 

2     2    7 

2    6    6 

2     2     0 

1  18    4 

1  14     4 

2     2     1 

2     4     0 

2     1     3 

2     4     1 

1   19  10 

24 

2     3    1 

2     7     0 

2     2     9 

1   19    2 

1  15    5 

2     3     0 

2     4    9 

2     2     6 

2     4  11 

2    0  10 

25 

2    3    8 

2     8     0 

2     3    8 

2     0     1 

1  16    5 

2     3  11 

2    5     9 

2    3    3 

2    5  10 

2     1   10 

26 

2    4    3 

2     9     0 

2     4     8 

2     1     3 

1   17    6 

2    4  11 

2    6    8 

2    4     0 

2    6  10 

2     2  10 

27 

2    5    1 

2  10     0 

2     6     8 

2     2     7 

1  18    8 

2    5  11 

2    7     7 

2    6     0 

2     7  10 

2     3   10 

28 

2    5  11 

2  11     0 

2     6     8 

2     3  11 

1  19  11 

2     7     0 

2    8    7 

2    6     0 

2     8  11 

2    4  11 

29 

2     6  10 

2  12    6 

2    7     9 

2    5    2 

2     1     1 

2    8     1 

2    9    8 

2    7    0 

2  10     0 

2     6     1 

30 

2    7  10 

2  13    6 

2    8  10 

2    6    4 

2    2    2 

2    9    2 

2  10    9 

2     8    0 

2  11     1 

2    7     3 

31 

2    8  10 

2  14     6 

2  10    0 

2    7     7 

2    3    3 

2  10    4 

2  11   11 

2    9    0 

2  12    3 

2    8    5 

32 

2    9  11 

2  16     0 

2  U     1 

2    8  10 

2    4    5 

2  11     6 

2  13     0 

2  10    3 

2  13    6 

2    9    9 

.33 

2  11     1 

2  17     0 

2  12    3 

2  10    3 

2    5    8 

2  12     9  , 

2  14    3 

2  113 

2  14    9 

2  11     1 

34 

2  12    4 

2  18     6 

2  13    6 

2  11     9 

2    7     1 

2  14     1 

2  15     6 

2  12    9 

2  16     1 

2  12    5 

35 

2  13     8 

3     0     0 

2  14  10 

2  13    5 

2    8    7 

2  15    6 

2  16  11 

2  13  10 

2  17     6 

2  13  10 

36 

2  15     1 

3     1     6 

2  16     2 

2  15     1 

2  10     1 

2  16  11 

2  18    4 

2  15    3 

2  19    0 

2  15     4 

37 

2  16     8 

3    3    0 

2  17     6 

2  16  10 

2  11     8 

2  18     4 

2  19     9 

2  16     8 

3    0    6 

2  16  11 

38 

2  18     2 

3    4     6 

2  19     0 

2  18    9 

2  13     6 

2  19  11 

3     1     4 

2  18     0 

3    2    7 

2  18     6 

39 

2  19  11 

3    6     0 

3     0     6 

3    0    6 

2  15     2 

3     1     6 

3     2  11 

2  19    6 

3    3    9 

3     0     2 

40 

3     1    8 

3    8    0 

3    2    0 

3    2    8 

2  17     0 

3    3    2 

3    4    7 

3     1     3 

3    5    6 

3     1  11 

41 

3    3    6 

3  10    0 

3    3    6 

3    5    2 

2  18  10 

3    4  10 

3    6    4 

3    2  10 

3    7    3 

3    3    9 

42 

3    5    6 

3  12    0 

3    5     2 

3    7    8 

3     0     8 

3    6    8 

3    8     1 

3    4     6 

3    9    3 

3    5     8 

43 

3    7    8 

3  14     0 

3     7     0 

3  10    4 

3    2    6 

3    8    8 

3  10    0 

3     6     4 

3  11     3 

3     7     8 

44 

3  10    0 

3  16     0 

3    9     0 

3  13     1 

3    4    6 

3  10    8 

3  12     0 

3     8     3 

3  13    4 

3     9    8 

45 

3  12    6 

3  18     0 

3  11     0 

3  16     1 

3    6    7 

3  12  10 

3  14     1 

3  10     3 

3  15    6 

3  11  10 

46 

3  15    2 

4     0     0 

3  13     8 

3  18    8 

3    8  11 

3  15    3 

3  16     2 

3  12    2 

3  17    9 

3  14     i 

47 

3  18     2 

4     2     6 

3  16     3 

4     1    6 

3  11     5 

3  17     9 

3  18     6 

3  14     6 

4     0     3 

3  16    6 

48 

4     15 

4    5     0 

3  19     6 

4    4    8 

3  14    2 

4     0     7 

4     14 

3  16     9 

4    2     9 

3  19    0 

49 

4    4  10 

4    8    0 

4    2    9 

4    8    2 

3  17     3 

4    3    6 

4    4     4 

3  19     3 

4     5     6 

4     1     7 

60 

4    8    5 

4  11     0 

4    6    0 

4  12    2 

4     0    8 

4    6    6 

4    7     6 

4     1     8 

4    8    4 

4     4     3 

51 

4  12    3 

4  14    0 

4    9    8 

4  16    7 

4     4     7 

4    9    9 

4  10    9 

4    4    3 

4  11     2 

4     8     1 

52 

4  16     1 

4  17    0 

4  13    3 

6     1     3 

4     8     8 

4  13    0 

4  14    1 

4    6    9 

4  14     2 

4  12    2 

53 

5    0    1 

6    0    6 

4  17    0 

6    6    4 

4  13     1 

4  16    6 

4  17    8 

4    9     9 

4  17     4 

4  16     5 

54 

5    4    2 

6    5    0 

6    10 

5  11     7 

4  17  10 

6     0     6 

5     1     4 

4  12    9 

6    0    8 

6     0  11 

55 

6     8    4 

5    9    6 

5    6    3 

5  17    4 

5     2     9 

5    4    6 

5    5    4 

4  15     9 

6    4    2 

6     6     9 

56 

6  12    8 

6  14     0 

5    9    6 

6    3    7 

6     8     4 

5     8     6 

5     9     7 

4  19     0 

6    7  11 

5  10     9 

67 

5  17     2 

5  19     0 

5  13    6 

6  10    4 

5  14     2 

5  12    6 

5  14    0 

5    2    6 

5  11   11 

6  16     1 

58 

6     1  10 

6    4     0 

5  17     6 

6  17    6 

6     0     4 

5  17     0 

5  18    2 

6    6    6 

6  16     1 

6     1     9 

69 

6     6  10 

6     9     6 

6    2     6 

7    4    6 

6     6     7 

6     1     9 

6     2    8 

5  10     6 

6     0     7 

6     7  10 

60 

6  12     2 

6  15     0 

6     7     3 

7  117 

6  12  10 

6     7     0 

6     7     4 

5  14    9 

6     5    4 

6  14     3 

IIsSUIlANCE  (LIFE). 
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The  following  offices  require  the  same  premiums  as  ihe  Equitable:  viz.  Atlas,  Glob^  Imperial,  Law 
Lite,  London  Life  Association  (for  persons  not  members),  Palladium,  Provident,  Rock,  Royal  Exchange, 
Union,  Westminster. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  demanded  by  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society,  for 
insurances  on  joint  lives  and  survivorships. 

Joint  Lives.  —  A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  for 
assuring  One  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  either  of  the  Two  shall  drop. 


Aeenext 
Birth-  • 
day. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birth- 
day. 

^fThTa'j!, 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birth- 
day. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

10 

10 
15 

20 
2.5 
30 
35 
4U 
45 
50 
55 
60 

£  S.    d. 

2    7    5 
2  11     0 
2  14    6 

2  19    4 

3  5    3 

3  11  11 

4  1     1 

4  115 

5  1    2 

6  12    5 
8    6  11 

20 

35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

£  s.    d. 

3  17    3 

4  6    1 

4  16     1 

5  117 

6  16    8 
8  11     1 

35 

45 
50 
55 
60 

£    S.    d. 

5  7    5 

6  1    11 

7  6    5 
9    0    6 

40 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

5    5    8 

5  13  10 

6  7    9 

7  11    8 
9    5    5 

25 

25 

Z5 
40 
45 
.50 
55 
fiO 

3    9    6 

3  14  10 

4  0  11 
4    9    6 

4  19    3 

5  14    7 

6  19    7 
8  13  11 

45 

45 
50 
55 
60 

6     1     0 

6  13  11 

7  16  11 
9    9    8 

15 

15 

20 
2.5 
30 
55 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

2  14    5 

2  17    9 

3  2    5 
3    8    3 

3  14    9 

4  3  10 

4  14    0 

5  9    8 
fi  14  11 
8    9    6 

30 

30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 

m 

3  19  10 

4  5    6 

4  13  10 

5  3    2 
5  18    3 

7  3    1 

8  17    5 

50 

50 
55 
60 

7  5    6 

8  7    4 

9  18  11 

55 

55 
60 

9    8    2 
10  18  11     1 

20 

20 
25 
30 

3    0  11 
3    5     4 
3  10  n 

60 

60 

12    8  10 

35 

o5 
40 

4  10    9 
4  18    6 

Survivorship.  —  A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives, 
for  assuring  One  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  at  the  Decease  of  One  Person,  A.,  provided  another,  B., 
be  then  living. 


Age  of  A., 

Age  of  B.,  the 

Age  of  A., 

Aire  of  B.,  the 

Life  against 
which  the  As- 

Age  of  A., 

AgeofB-.the 

Life  aijainst 
which  theAs- 

the  Life 
to  be  as- 

which the  As- 

Annual 
Preniiuri. 

the  Life 
to  reas- 

Annual 
Premium. 

the  Life 
to  be  as- 

Annual 
Premium 

sured. 

surance  IS  to 
be  made. 

sured. 

'  he  made. 

sured. 

be  made. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£    S.     d. 

10 

10 

1     3    9 

30 

10 

2     2    5 

50 

10 

4    7    2 

20 

1    4    7 

20 

2    2     1 

20 

4    7    0 

30 

1     2  10 

30 

1   19  11 

SO 

4    3    3 

40 

1     1     6 

40 

1  18    6 

40 

4    1     7 

50 

1     0    0 

50 

1   15    0 

50 

3  12    9 

60 

0  18    5 

60 

1  12    2 

60 

3     1     6 

70 

0  16  11 

70 

1     9  10 

70 

2  11     4 

80 

0  15    7 

80 

1    7    4 

80 

2    3    2 

20 

10 

1     9  11 

40 

10 

2  19    7 

60 

10 

7    8    6 

20 

1   10     6 

20 

2  19    6 

20 

7    8    5 

30 

1     8  10 

50 

2  15    4 

30 

7    5    3 

40 

1     6    7 

40 

2  12  10 

40 

7    4  11 

50 

1     4    7 

50 

2    6    2 

50 

6  17    5 

60 

1     2    8 

60 

2    0    6 

60 

6    4    5 

70 

1     0    9 

70 

1  m    3 

70 

5    8    8 

1 

80 

0  19    3 

80 

1  13    6 

80 

4  14    4 

From  the  specimens  of  premiums  in  the  two  preceding  Tables,  the  reader  will  easily  judge  of  the  pro- 
portional premiums  for  any  combination  of  two  ages  not  inserted  in  them. 

Instead  of  a  gross  sum  payable  at  the  decease  of  A.  provided  B.  be  then  living,  a  reversionary  annuity 
on  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  B.  after  the  decease  of  A.  may  be  insured  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premium  during  the  joint  continuance  of  the  two  lives  ;  which  annual  premium  may  be  learnt  by  appli- 
cation at  the  office. 

Equitable  Assurance  Society.  —The  following  is  the 
Declaration  required  to  be  made  and  signed  in  the  Office,  In)  or  on      have  been  paid  to  the  Society  upon  account  of  the  assurance 
■         ■  ■  '     ■      consequence  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited.    Dated  the 


made 


day  of 


the  Behalf  of  a  Person  *  who  proposes  to  inake  an  Assurance  on 
his  or  her  own  Life. 

being  desirovis  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Equi- 
table Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships,  and  intending  to 
make  assurance  in  the  sum  of 

upon  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  own  life,  and  having  perused  and  considered 
that  *  clause  of  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the  said  Society  which 
requires  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  age,  state  of  health,  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the  person  whose  life  shall  be 
proposed  to  be  assured,  do  hereby  declare  and  set  forth,  That 
my  aije  does  not  exceed  ;  that  I  have  had  the 

small-pox ;  and 

have  had  the  pout ;  and  that  I  am  not  afflicted  with 

any  disorder  which  tends  to  the  shortening  of  life ;  and  I  do  -    „  _i. 

hereby  agree  that  this  declaration  he  the  basis  of  the  contract  i   shall  be  forfeited 


in  the  ye 


Lord 


*  The  Clause  which  is  referred  to  t7i  the  Declaration. 
That  every  person  desirous  of  making  assurance  with  the  So- 
cietv,  shall  sign  or  execute  a  declaration  in  writing  (in  the  )ire- 
sence  of  one  credible  witness,  who  shall  attest  the  same),  setting 
forth  the  age,  state  of  health,  profession,  occupation,  and  other 
circumstances  attending  the  i)erson  or  persons  whose  life  or 
lives  shall  be  proposed  to  be  assured  ;  which  declaration  shall 
he  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the  said  Society  and  the 
person  desiring  to  make  assurance  with  them  ;  in  which  declar- 
ation if  anv  artful,  false,  or  fraudulent  representation  shall  be 
used,  and  the  same  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  discovered, 
from  thenceforth  the  sums  which  shall  have  been  paid  to  the 
Society  on  account  of  any  assurance  so  fraudulently  obtained, 
■     "     I  the  use  of  the  Society  ;  and  all  claims  to  be 


between  the  said  Society  and  me,  and  that  if  anv  untrue  aver-  I   made  on  that  behalf  shall  cease,  determine,  and  be  void,  to  all 
ment  is  contained  in  this  declaration,  oU  monies  which  shall  i  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 
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INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


to  a  Weekhj  Court  of  Di- 


sible,  of  the  medical  profession,)  to  ascertain  the  present  and 
general  state  of  health  of  the  life  to  be  assured. 

If  had  the  small-pox.  If  vaccinated. 

If  afflicted  with  the  gout.  It  ever  ruptured . 

t  Parties  who  do  not  appear  before  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  required  to  f^ive  a  reference  to  3  persons  for  an  account  of 
the  present  and  general  state  of  their  health. 

A  Table  of  Annual  Premiums  payable  during  the  Continuance  of  Two  Joint  Lives  for  assuring  One 
Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  when  either  of  the  Lives  shall  drop. 


Place  and  date  of  birth. 

Place  of  residence. 

Age.  Sum.  Term. 

hy  whom  m.ide. 

To  give  reference  to  two  t  persons  of  good  repute,  lone,  if  pos- 


Uge. 

Age.  ^£  S.    d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£  s.  d. 

Age.  Age. 

£  s.  d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£  s.  d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£  s.   d. 

10 

10 

2  17    1 

15 

35 

4    3    1 

20 

67 

9  13    9 

30 

60 

7  15    0 

45 

45 

6    7    4 

\5 

3    1     1 

40 

.4  10    4 

25 

25 

4    0  10 

67 

9  18    1 

50 

6  17    9 

20 

3    5    7 

45 

4  19    5 

30 

4    5    0 

35 

35 

4  19    0 

55 

7  11    0 

25 

3    9    3 

.•^o 

5  11     3 

35 

4  10    3 

50 

5    5    6 

60 

8    9    6 

30 

3  13    9 

55 

6    6    1 

40 

4  17    4 

45 

5  18  10 

67 

10  11     1 

35 

3  19    6 

60 

7    6    0 

45 

5    6    2 

50 

6    5    0 

50 

50 

7    7    8 

40 

4    6  10 

67 

9    9    5 

50 

5  17  10 

55 

6  19    2 

55 

8    0    3 

45 

4  15  11 

20 

20 

3  13  11 

55 

6  12    6 

60 

7  18    6 

60 

8  18    2 

50 

5    7  10 

-25 

3  17    5 

m 

7  12    5 

67 

10    1    2 

67 

10  18  10 

5.) 

6    2    8 

30 

4    19 

67 

9  15    9 

40 

40 

5  11    9 

55 

55 

8  12    2 

60 

7    2    9 

'65 

4    7    3 

30 

30 

4    8  11 

45 

5  19    9 

60 

9    9    0 

67 

9    6    3 

40     4  14    6 

35 

4  14    1 

50 

6  10    8 

67 

11     8    5 

15 

15 

3    5    0 

45     5    3    6 

40 

5    0  11 

55 

7    4    5 

60 

60 

10    4    9 

20 

3    9    6 

50     5  15    4 

45 

5    9    6 

60 

8    3    4 

67 

12    2     1 

25 

3  13    1 

55  1  6  10    2 

50 

6    1    0 

67 

10    5    6 

67 

67 

13  15    8 

30 

3  17    6 

60  1  7  10    2 

55 

6  15    5 

An  addition  of  22  per  cent,  computed  upon  the  premium,  is  charged  upon  military  persons ;  and  an 
addition  of  eleven  per  cent,  on  officers  on  half-pay,  officers  in  the  militia,  fencibles,  and  the  like  levies  • 
also  on  persons  not  having  had  the  small-pox,  or  having  had  the  gout.  ' 

Persons  preferring  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  or  single  premium  upon  an  assurance  for  any  certain 
term,  are  chargeable  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  annual  premium  for  such  term. 

Every  person  making  any  assurance  with  the  Society,  pays  5s.  in  the  name  of  entrance  money  j  an4 
if  the  sum  assured  exceeds  100^.,  the  entrance  money  is  charged  after  the  rate  of  5*.  for  every  ]00/.  But 
if  the  person  upon  whose  life  an  assurance  is  proposed,  does  not  appear  before  the  directors,  the  entrance 
money  is  charged  after  the  rate  of  \l.  for  every  100/. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  demnndeti  by  the  Equitable  Society  for  insuring  100/.,  or  an  equival  jnt 
annuity  on  the  contingency  of  one  life's  surviving  the  other  :  — 


Ages. 

Annuity    equivalent    to 

Ages. 

Annuity    equivalent    to 
100/.  to  be  paid  from 
the  Death  of  the  Life 
assured,  during  the  Re- 

Life  to  be 

Life  against 
which  the 

Premium. 

the  Death  of  the  i-ife 
assured,  during  the  Ke- 

Life  to  be 

Life  against 
which  the 

Premium. 

Life. 

assured. 

Assurance  is 

mamder  of  the  other 

to  be  made. 

to  be  made. 

£    S.     d. 

£     S.       d. 

£   S.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

10 

10 

1     8    6 

5      14       6 

40 

50 

2  12  10 

9    16      6 

20 

1     9    1 

6    14    10 

60 

2    9    4 

12    14      3 

30 

1    8    3 

7     14    11 

70 

2    5  11 

18      5      6 

40 

1    7    8 

9      5      6 

80 

2     1  10 

29    19    10 

50 
60 

1    6  11 
1    6    0 

11     13      0 
15     13      5 

50 

10 

4    0  11 

5      14 

70 

1    4  11 

23    13      0          i 

20 

4    1  10 

5    16      2 

80 

1    3    4 

40    10      8 

50 
40 
50 

4    0    1 
3  17  10 
3  13  10 

6  12      2 

7  16      9 
9    12      8 

20 

10 

1  16    6 

5      6    11 

20 

1  17    0 

6      4      1 

60 

3    7    7 

12      6      8 

30 

1  15    9 

7      0      6 

70 

3    1     6 

17    11      5 

40 

1  14    8 

8      4    11 

80 

2  15    0 

28    12      6 

50 
60 

1  13    6 
1  12    1 

10      1      9 
13      0      7 

60 

10 

5  16    9 

4    19      3 

70 

1  10    6 

18    12      8 

20 

5  18    1 

5    12    10 

80 

1    8    3 

30      9      6 

30 
40 

5  16    3 
5  14    0 

6  7      7 

7  10    10 

30 

10 

2    5    5 

5      5      8 

50 

5  10    7 

9      8      0 

20 

2    6    0 

6      2      9 

8(f 

5    2    4 

12      5      6 

30 

2    4    6 

6    19      6 

4    9  10 

17      5      8 

40 

2    2    9 

8      3      8 

3  17  11 

27     19    10 

50 
60 

2    0  11 
1  18  10 

10      0      6 

13      0      0 

67 

10 

8    1    0 

4    17      8 

1 

70 

1  16    7 

18     12    10 

20 

8    2    9 

5    10      5 

80 

1  13    9 

30      9      3 

30 

8    0  10 
7  18    7 
7  15    6 

6  4      0 

7  5      5 
9      0      6 

40 

10 

2  19    2 

5      3      6 

50 

20 

2  19  10 

5    19      9 

60 

7    8    8 

12      0      3 

30 

2  18    2 

6    16      8 

70 

6  10    8 

17      1      8 

40 

2  15  11 

8      10 

80        1 

5    8    9 

27      5    11 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Account  of  the  Equitable  Society  already  referred  to,  that  the  number 
of  insurances  in  that  institution  for  terms  of  years  does  not  much  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  those  for 
the  whole  period  of  life  ;  and  that  the  business  of  the  office  at  present  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
assurance  of  persons  on  their  ovm  lives  —  those  on  the  lives  of  others,  whether  for  terms  or  for  continu- 
ance, being,  in  consequence  of  the  commission  money  allowed  to  agents  and  attorneys,  engrossed  by  the 
new  offices.  —  {Account  of  the  Equitable  Society,  p.  53.) 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES.  Intere.st  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  borrower  of  a 
sum  of  money,  or  of  any  sort  of  valuable  produce,  to  the  lender,  for  its  use. 

The  rate  of  interest,  supposing  the  security  for  and  facility  of  re-possessing  the  prin- 
cipal, or  sum  lent,  to  be  equal,  must  obviously  depend  on  what  may  be  made  by  the 
employment  of  capital  in   industrious  vmdcrtakings,  or  on  the  rate  of  profit.      Where 
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profits  are  high,  as  in  tlie  United  States,  interest  is  also  high ;  and  where  they  are  com- 
paratively low,  as  in  Holland  and  England,  interest  is  proportionally  low.  In  fact,  the 
rate  of  intei-est  is  nothing  more  than  the  nett  profit  on  capital :  whatever  returns  are  ob- 
tained by  the  borrower,  beyond  the  interest  he  has  agreed  to  pay,  really  accrue  to  hiiu 
on  account  of  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or  of  advantages  of  situation  and  connection. 

But  besides  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  caused  by  the  varying  productiveness 
of  industry,  the  rate  of  interest  on  each  particular  loan  must,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  borrowers,  or  the  degree  of  risk  supposed  to  be  incurred 
by  the  lender,  of  either  not  recovering  payment  at  all,  or  not  recovering  it  at  the  stipu- 
lated term.  No  person  of  sound  mind  would  lend  on  the  personal  security  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  doubtful  character  and  solvency,  and  on  mortgage  over  a  valuable  estate,  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  Wherever  there  is  risk,  it  must  be  compensated  to  the  lender  by 
a  higher  premium  or  interest. 

And  yet,  obvioiis  as  this  principle  may  appear,  all  governments  have  interfered  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  loans  ;  some  to  prohibit  interest  altogether,  and  others  to 
fix  certain  rates  which  it  should  be  deemed  legal  to  charge,  and  illegal  to  exceed.  The 
prejudice  against  taking  interest  seems  to  have  principally  originated  in  a  mistaken  view 
of  some  enactments  of  the  Mosaical  law  —  (see  Mlchaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  327 — 353.  Eng.  ed. ),  and,  a  statement  of  Aristotle,  to  the  effect  that,  as  money  did 
not  produce  money,  no  return  could  be  equitably  claimed  by  the  lender !  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  prejudice,  it  was  formerly  universal  in  Christendom  ; 
and  is  still  supported  by  law  in  all  Mohammedan  countries.  The  famous  reformer, 
Calvin,  was  one  of  the  first  who  saw  and  exposed  the  absurdity  of  such  notions  —  (see  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  epistles  in  Mcculloch's  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  p.  510.);  and 
the  abuses  caused  by  the  prohibition,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  its  impolicy,  soon 
after  led  to  its  relaxation.  In  1554,  a  statute  was  passed,  authorising  lenders  to  charge 
10  per  cent,  interest.  In  1624,  the  legal  rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  further  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  continues. 
It  is  enacted,  by  the  statute  (12  Ann.  c.  IG. )  making  this  reduction,  that  "  all  persons 
who  shall  receive,  by  means  of  any  corrupt  bargain,  loan,  exchange,  chevizance,  or  in- 
terest of  any  wares,  mei-chandise,  or  other  thing  whatever,  or  by  any  deceitful  way  or 
means,  or  by  any  covin,  engine,  or  deceitful  conveyance  for  the  forbearing  or  giving  day 
of  payment,  for  one  whole  year  for  their  money  or  other  thing,  above  the  sum  of  51.  for 
100/.  for  a  year,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  ofience,  the  treble  value  of  the  monies,  or 
other  things,  so  lent,  bargained,"  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  waste  the  reader's  time  by  entering  into  any  lengthened  arguments  to 
show  the  inexpediency  and  mischievous  effect  of  such  interferences.  This  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  plainly  in  no  respect  more  desirable  to  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, than  it  would  be  to  limit  the  rate  of  insurance,  or  the  prices  of  commodities.  And 
though  it  were  desirable,  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  real  effect  of  all  legislative 
enactments  having  such  an  object  in  view,  is  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  rate  of  interest. 
When  the  rate  fixed  by  law  is  less  than  the  market  or  customary  rate,  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers are  obliged  to  resort  to  circuitous  devices  to  evade  the  law ;  and  as  these  devices 
are  always  attended  with  more  or  less  trouble  and  risk,  the  rate  of  interest  is  propor- 
tionally enhanced.  During  the  late  war  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  paying 
10  or  12  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  which,  had  there  been  no  usury  laws,  he  might  have  got 
for  6  or  7  per  cent.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  uncommon,  when  the  rate  fixed  by  law 
is  more  than  the  market  rate,  for  borrowers  to  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  they  really 
stipulated  for.  It  is  singular  that  an  enactment  which  contradicts  the  most  obvious 
principles,  and  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  committees  of  the  legislature,  should 
still  be  allowed  to  preserve  a  place  in  the  statute  book. 

Distinction  of  Simple  and  Compound  Interest.  —  When  a  loan  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the 
interest  upon  it  should  be  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of  every  year,  half  year,  &c.  A  loan  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  be  at  simple  interest.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  loan,  that  no  part  of  the  interest  accruing  upon 
it  should  be  added  to  the  principal  to  form  a  new  principal ;  and  though  payment  of  the  interest  were 
not  made  when  it  becomes  due,  the  lender  would  not  be  entitled  to  charge  interest  upon  such  unpaid 
interest.  Thus,  suppose  100/.  were  lent  at  siinple  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year; 
the  lender  would,  at  the  end  of  3  or  4  years,  supposing  him  to  have  received  no  previous  payments,  be 
entitled  to  15/.  or  20/.,  and  no  more. 

Sometimes,  however,  money  or  capital  is  invested  so  that  the  interest  is  not  paid  at  the  periods  when 
it  becomes  due,  but  is  progressively  added  to  the  principal  ;  so  that  at  every  term  a  new  principal  is 
formed,  consisting  of  the  original  princiiial,  and  the  successive  accumulations  of  interest  upon  interest. 
Money  invested  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  placed  at  compound  interest. 

It  appears  not  unreasonable,  that  when  a  borrower  does  not  pay  the  interest  he  has  contracted  for,  at  the 
period  when  it  is  due,  he  should  pay  interest  upon  such  interest.  Thi.s,  however,  is  not  allowed  by  the  law 
of  Englaryi  ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  make  a  loan  at  compound  interest.  But  this  rule  is  often  evaded,  by  taking 
a  new  obligation  for  the  principal  with  the  interest  included,  when  tlie  latter  becomes  due.  Investments  at 
compound  interest  are  also  very  frequent.  Thus,  if  an  individual  buy  into  the  funds,  and  regularly  buy 
fresh  stock  with  the  dividends,  the  capital  will  increase  at  compound  interest ;  and  so  in  any  similar  case. 

Calculation  of  Interest.  —  Interest  is  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  by  dividing  the 
principal  into  100  equal  parts,  and  specifying  how  many  of  tiiese  parts  arc  paid  yearly  for  its  use.  Thus, 
5  per  cent.,  or  5  parts  out  of  100,  means  that  5/.  are  paid  for  the  use  of  iCO/.  for  "a  year,  10/.  for  the  use  of 
'<iOO/.,  and  2/.  10*.  for  the  use  of  50/.  for  the  same  period,  and  so  on. 
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Suppose,  now,  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  interest  of  210/.  13*.  for  3^  years  at  4  per  cent,  simple 
interest.  In  this  case  we  must  first  divide  the  principal,  210/.  13s.  into  100  parts,  4  of  which  will  be  the 
interest  for  1  year ;  and  this  being  multiplied  by  3^  will  give  the  interest  for  3|  years.  But  instead  of 
first  dividing  by  100,  and  then  multiplying  by  4,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  the  process  more  expedi- 
tious, if  we  first  multiply  by  4,  and  then  divide  by  100.     Thus, 


210 

13  principal. 
4  rate  per  cent. 

1,00)  8,42 
20 

HyYi 

12 

12  (   8  8  e|  1  year's  interest. 

25  5  6|  3  years' interest. 
4  4  3   ^  a  year's  interest. 

4 

9G 

L.  29  9  9|  3^  years'  interest. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  same  result  would  liave  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
product  of  the  principal  and  rate  by  the  number  of  years,  and  then  dividing  by  100. 

Hence,  to  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  at  any  rate  per  cent,  for  a  year,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  rate 
per  cent.,  and  divide  the  product  by  100. 

To  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  a  number  of  years,  multiply  its  interest  for  one  year  by  the  number 
of  years ;  or,  without  calculating  its  interest  for  one  year,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate  per  cent 
and  that  product  by  the  number  of  years,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  100. 

When  the  interest  of  any  sum  is  required  for  a  number  of  days,  they  must  be  treated  as  fractional 
parts  of  a  year  ;  that  is,  we  must  multiply  the  interest  of  a  year  by  them,  and  divide  by  365. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  fina  the  interest  of  210/.  for  4  years  7  months  and  25  days,  at  4^-  i>er 
cent.—  J  .         E  I 


Principal 
Rate  per  cent. 


£,.210 
-         4J 


Interest  for  4  years  = 

6  months  =  J  of  1  year  = 
1  month  =  A  of  6  months  = 
25  days  ®  = 


L.  37-8000 
4-7250 

-7875 
•6472 


X,.  43-9597  =/,.43  19*.  2iJ. 


Interest  for  1  year         -    L.  9-45  x  4  =  £.  37-JJO  do.  for  4  years. 

The  interest  for  25  days  is       '^g^ —  -6472 ;  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  interest  for  a  year  multiplied  by  the  fraction   .^|  j. 

Division  by  100  is  performed  by  cutting  off  two  fifiures  to  the  right. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  contrive  more  expeditious  processes  than  the  above  for  calculating 
interest.     The  following  is  the  best :  — 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  interest  upon  172/.  for  107  days  at  5  per  cent. 

This  forms  what  is  called  in  arithmetical  books  a  double  rule  of  three  question,  and  would  be  stated  as 
follows :  — 

£  Days.    X  £         Days. 

100  X  3uo  :  5  :  :  172  X   107  :  2/.  lOy.  4|rf.  the  interest  required. 
Hence,  to  find  the  inteiest  of  any  sum  for  any  number  of  days  at  any  rate  per  cent,  multiply  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  days,  and  the  product  by  the  rate,  and  divide  by  36,500  (365  X  100)  j  the  quotient  is  the 
interest  required. 

When  the  rate  is  3  per  cent.,  or  l-20th  of  the  principal,  all  that  is  required  is  to  divide  the  product  of  the 
sum  multiplied  by  the  days  by  7,300  (365,  the  days  in  a  year,  multiplied  by  20). 

Five  per  cent,  interest  being  found  by  this  extremely  simple  process,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  calculate 
4  per  cent,  interest  by  deducting  l-5th  ;  3  per  cent,  by  deducting  2-5ths  j  2^  per  cent,  by  dividing  by  2  j 
2  per  cent,  by  taking  the  half  of  4,  and  so  on. 

In  calculating  interest  upon  accounts  current,  it  is  requisite  to  state  the  number  of  days  between  each 
receipt,  or  payment,  and  the  date  (commonly  the  31st  of  December)  to  which  the  account  current  is  made 
up.  Thus,  17-7  paid  on  the'l.5th  of  September,  bearing  interest  to  the  31st  of  December,  107  days.  The 
amount  of  such  interest  may,  then,  be  calculated  as  now  explained,  or  by  f  he  aid  of  Tables.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  article  Bookkeeping  (p.  161.)  an  example  of  interest  on  an  account  current  computed  as 
above,  without  referring  to  Tables. 

The  30th  of  June  is,  after  the  31st  of  December,  the  most  usual  date  to  which  accounts  current  are 
made  up,  and  interest  calculated.  In  West  India  houses,  the  30th  of  April  is  the  common  date,  because 
at  that  sea.son  the  old  crop  of  produce  is  generally  sold  off,  and  the  new  begins  to  arrive. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  calculating  interest  on  accounts  current,  to  be  able  readily  to  find  the 
number  of  days  Irom  any  day  in  any  one  month  to«any  day  in  any  other  month.  This  may  be  done 
with  the  utmost  ease  by  means  of  the  "following  Table  :  — 


Table  for  ascertaining  the 

Number  of  Days  from 

any  one  Day  in 

the  Year  to  any  oth 

er  Day. 

i 

it 

1 

c 
3 

>-5 

^ 
< 

1 

1 

1 

1   1 

^ 

1 

it 

.1 

0 

;! 

1 

~ 

32  !  60 

91 
"92" 

122 

152 

182 

213 

244 

274,  505 

335*  17 

48 

76 

107 

137 

iics 

198 

229 

260 

290 

.-21 

.551 

153 

183 

214 

245 

275  3C6  356^,  18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

1C9 

139 

230 

261 

291 

522 

352 

3 

34  I  62 

93 

123  154 

184 

215 

246 

276^  307  337J  19 

50 

78 

109 

1.-59 

170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

525 

353 

4 
5 

35,  63 

94 

124J 155 

185 
"186 

216 
217 

247 

277  308  338*20 

51 

79 

110 

140 

171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

95  125  156 

248 

278  309  339"  21 

52 

SO 

111 

141 

172 

200 

233  264 

294 

325 

355 

6 

37  ,  65 

96"j  1261  157 

187 

218 

249 

^79 j  310; 340'  22 

53 

81 

112  112 

173 

203 

234  265 

295 

326 

356 

7 

38  1  66 

97  j  127  158 

188 

219 

250 

280  311i34l!23 

54 

82 

113  145 

174 

204 

235  266 

296 

.527 

557 

8 

39  67 

98  1 128  159 

189 

220 

251 

281  312  342|24~ 

55 

83 

114  144 

175 

205 

236  267 

297 

328 

558 

9 

To 

40,  68 

99  1  129, 160 

190 
191 

221 

2.52j<i82  313  343J25 

56 

84 

115  145 

176 

206 

237  268 

298 

329 

359 

41  69  100: 130  161 

222 

253  283, 314 1 344- 26 

57 

85 

116  146 

177 

2u7 

258 

269  299 

270  300 

330 
331 

360 
361 

11 

42  70  101  131 i 162 

192 

223 

254  2S4|315  345J27 

58 

86 

117  147 

178 

208 

239 

12  4.-5  71  |102|  132  163 

193J  224 

255  285J316,.346|2S 

59 

87 

118  118 

179 

209 

240  271  301 

332 

362 

13  [ITj  72  |i03  j  133  164 

194 

225 

256  2S6  317!  347,  29 

88 

119  149 

180 

210 

241  272  302 

333 

363 

14  45 

73  |l04  134  165 

195 

226  257.  287  318  .348^  30 

89 

120  150 

181 

211  242  273  303 

534 

361 

15|46 

74  ,105:  135,  166 

196 

227  258  288  319  319'  31 

90 

i  '^^ 

212.243'    J30. 

365 

16  1  47  i  75  106  1,56  167 

197' 22s' 259' 2S9  .32(»  .'^.'in' 

1 

1    1    1 

1 
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By  this  Table  may  be  readily  ascertained  the  number  of  days  from  any  given  day  in  the  year  to  another. 
For  instance,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  14th  of  August  (first  and  last  days  included),  there  aie  £26 
days.  To  find  the  number,  look  down  the  column  headed  January,  to  Number  14,  and  then  look  along  in 
a  parallel  line  to  the  column  headed  August,  you  find  226,  the  number  required. 

To  find  the  number  of  days  between  any  other  two  given  days,  when  they  are  both  after  the  1st  of 
January,  the  number  opiwsite  the  1st  day  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  fiom  that  opposite  to  the  second. 
Thus,  to  find  the  number  of  days  between  the  ISth  of  March  and  the  19th  of  August,  deduct  from  231, 
the  number  in  the  Table  oi)posite  to  19  and  under  August,  72,  the  number  opposite  to  13  and  under 
March,  and  the  remainder,  159,  is  the  number  required,  last  day  included. 

In  leap  years,  one  must  be  added  to  the  number  after  the  28th  of  February. 

For  the  mode  of  calculating  discount,  or  of  finding  the  present  values  of  sums  due  at  some  future  date, 
at  simple  interest,  see  Discount. 

In  counting-houses,  Interest  Tables  are  very  frequently  made  use  of.  Such  publications  have,  in 
consequence,  become  very  numerous.  Most  of  them  have  some  peculiar  recommendation;  and  are 
selected  according  to  the  object  in  view. 

When  interest,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  compound,  the  first  year's  or  term's  interest  must  be  found, 
and  being  added  to  the  original  princi)>al,  makes  the  principal  upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for 
the  second  year  or  term ;  and  the  second  year's  or  term's  interest  being  added  to  this  last  principal,  makes 
that  upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  the  third  year  or  term ;  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  years. 

But  when  the  number  of  years  is  considerable,  this  process  becomes  exceedingly  cumbersome  and 
tedious,  and  to  facilitate  it  Tables  have  been  constructed,  which  are  subjoined  to  this  article. 

The  first  ot  these  Tables  (No.  I.)  represents  the  amount  of  1/.  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  at  3, 
3|,  4,  ^,  and  five  per  cent,  every  year,  from  1  year  to  70  years,  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound.  Now, 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  know  how  much  5(j0/.  will  amount  to  in  7  years  at  4  per  cent.  In  the  column 
marked  4  per  cent,  and  opposite  to  7  years,  we  find  l-3ir>,y.)2/.,  which  shows  that  1/.  will,  if  invested  at 
4  i)er  cent,  compound  interest,  amount  to  1  315,932  in  7  years  ;  and  consequently,  500/.  will,  in  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  rate,  amount  to  .OOO  X  r315,932/.  or  651-9661. ;  that  is,  657/.  19a-.  4rf. 

For  the  same  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation,  the  i)resent  value  of  ]/.  due  any  number  of  years 
hence,  not  exceeding  70,  at  3,  3|,  4,4i,  and  5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  'J'able 
No.  II.  The  use  of  this  Table  is  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing.  Let  it,  for  example,  be  required  to 
find  the  present  worth  of  500/.  due  7  years  hence,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Opposite 
to7  years,  and  under  4  per  cent.,  we  find  75291,781/.,  the  present  worth  of  1/.  due  at  the  end  of  7  yearsj  and 
multiplying  this  sum  by  500/.,  the  product,  being  379'9589/.,  or  379/.  19i-.  2f/.,  is  the  answer  required. 

Annuities. 

1.  Annvities  certain. — When  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  it  is  called  an  annuity.  The  annuities  usually  met  with  are  either  for 
a  given  number  of  years,  which  are  called  annuities  certain  ,-  or  they  are  to  be  paid  so 
long  as  one  or  more  individuals  shall  live,  and  are  thence  called  contingent  annviiies. 

By  the  amount  of  an  annuity  at  any  given  time,  is  meant  th.e  sum  to  which  it  will 
then  amount,  supposing  it  to  have  been  regularly  improved  at  compound  interest  during 
the  intervening  period. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  any  given  period,  is  the  sum  of  the  present  values 
of  all  the  payments  of  that  annuity. 

Numbers  III.  and  IV.  of  the  subjoined  Tables  Tepresent  the  amount  and  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
1/.,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  2^,  3,  "|,  4,  4|,  5,  and  6  per  cent.,  from  1  year  to  70.  They,  as  well  as 
Nos.  I.  and  II.,  are  taken  from  "  Tables  of  Interest,  Discount,  and  Annuities,  by  John  Smart,  Gent.  4to. 
London,  1726."  They  are  carried  to  8  decimal  places,  and  enjoy  the  highest  character,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  for  accuracy  and  completeness.     The  original  work  is  now  become  very  scarce. 

The  uses  of  these  Tables  are  numerous  ;  and  they  are  easily  applied.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  were 
required  to  tell  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  50/.  a  year  for  17  years  at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

Opposite  to  17  (Table  III.)  in  the  column  of  years,  and  under  4  per  cent.,  is  23f 9751, 239,  being  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  \l.  for  the  given  time  at  the  given  rate  per  cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  50  gives 
1184-8756195,  or  1,184/.  175.  6d.,  the  amount  required. 

Suppose  now  that  it  is  required  what  sum  one  must  pay  down  to  receive  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  continue 
for  17  years,  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent  ? 

Opposite  to  17  years  (Table  IV.)  and  under  4  per  cent,  is  1216566,886,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  1/.  for  the  given  time  and  at  the  given  rate  per  cent;  and  this  multiphed  by  50  gives  608'283443,  or 
608/.  5s.  8c?.,  the  present  value  required. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  which  must  elapse,  in  order  that  a  given  sum  improved  at  a  speci, 
fied  rate  of  compound  interest  may  increase  to  some  other  given  sum,  divide  the  latter  sum  by  the  former, 
and  look  for  the  quotient,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it,  in  Table  No.  I.  under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  and 
the  years  opposite  to  it  are  the  answer. —  Thus, 

In  what  time  will  523/.  amount  to  1,087/.  5s.  Id.  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

Divide  1()872794,  &c.,  by  .523,  and  the  quotient  will  be  20789,  &c.,  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  Table  I. 
is  opposite  to  15  years,  the  time  required. 

If  it  had  been  required  to  find  the  time  in  which  a  given  annuity,  improved  at  a  certain  rate  of  com- 
pound interest,  would  have  increased  to  some  given  sum,  the  question  would  have  been  answered  by 
dividing,  as  above,  the  given  sum  by  the  annuity  ;  and  looking  for  the  quotient  (not  in  Table  No.  I.,  but) 
in  Table  No.  III.,  under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  it  would  be  found  on  a  line  with  the  time  required. 
Thus, 

A.  owes  1,000/.  and  resolves  to  appropriate  10/.  a  year  of  his  income  to  its  discharge :  in  what  time  will 
the  debt  be  extinguished,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

1,000  divided  by  lOgives  100,  the  number  in  Table  No.  III.  under4per  cent,  and  nearest  to  this  quotient  is 
998265,  &c.  opposite  to  41  years,  the  required  time.  Had  the  rate  of  interest  been  5  per  cent,  the  debt 
would  have  been  discharged  in  somewhat  less  than  37  years.  This  example  is  given  by  Dr.  Price  {An- 
nuUies,  6th  cd.  vol.  ii.  p.  289.);  and  on  this  principle  the  whole  fabric  of  the  sinking  fund  was  constructed, 
or  the  abstract  truth  of  the  principle  there  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  doubt.  But  every  thing  depends  on  the 
increasing  sums  annually  produced  being  immediately  invested  on  the  same  terms  ;  and  this,  when  the 
sum  is  large,  and  the  period  long,  is  altogether  impracticable. 

Let  it  next  be  required  to  find  an  annuity  which,  being  increased  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
during  a  given  time,  will  amount  to  a  specified  sum  :  in  this  case  we  divide  the  specified  sum  by  the  amount 
of  1/.  for  the  time  and  rate  given,  as  found  in  Table  III.,  and  the  quotient  is  the  answer.— Thus, 
What  annuity  will  amount  to  1,087/.  5s.  Id.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

Opposite  to  15  years  in  Table  III.,  and  under  5  per  cent,  is  21  "5785,  &c.,  the  amount  of  1/.  for  the  given 
time  and  rate ;  and  dividing  1087  2794,  &c.  by  this  sum,  the  quotient  50-387,  &c.,  or  50/.  Is.  9d.,  is  the  an- 
nuity required. 
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Deferred  Annuities  are  those  wliicli  do  not  commence  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years  ;  and  rever 
sionary  annuities.,  such  as  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  uncertain  event,  as  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual, &c. 

The  present  value  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  found  by  deducting,  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the 
whole  period,  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  the  term  at  which  the  reversionary  annuity  is  to  commence. 
—  Thus, 

What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  continue  for  25  years,  commencing  at  7  years  from 
the  present  time,  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

According  to  Table  No.  IV.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  \l.  for  25  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  15-62207,995,  and 
that  of  1/.  for  7  years  is  6-00205,467,  which  being  deducted  from  the  other,  leaves  962002,528,  which  mul- 
tiiJlied  by  50  gives  4S1A,  the  answer  required. 

Supposing  the  annuity,  instead  of  being  for  25  years,  had  been  a  perpetuity,  it  would  have  been  worth 
1,250/.,  from  which  deducting  300/.  2a-.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  7  years  at  4  per  cent.,  there  remains 
949/.  18s.,  the  value  of  the  reversion. 

For  a  selection  of  problems  that  may  be  solved  by  Tables  of  annuities  certain,  see  SmarVs  Tables,  pp. 
92—100, 

2.  Life  Annuities.  —  After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  article  on  Insurance  (Gene- 
ral Princii'les  of),  respecting  Tables  of  mortality,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  the  value 
of  a  life  annuity  is  calculated.  Supposing,  —  to  revert  to  the  example  given  before 
(p.  693.),  —  that  it  were  required  to  find  the  present  value  of  \L,  the  receipt  of  which  is 
dependent  on  the  contingency  of  a  person,  now  56  years  of  age,  being  alive  10  years 
hence,  taking  the  Carlisle  Table  of  mortality,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent.  :  Now,  accord- 
ing to  that  Table,  of  10,000  persons  born  together,  4,000  attain  to  56,  and  2,894  to  66 
years  of  age.      The  probability  that  a  person,  now  56  years,  will  be  alive  10  years  hence, 

2  894 
is,  consequently,  Xrw»'  ^^^  *'^^  present  value  of  IZ.,  to  be  received  certain  10  years 

hence  being  0'675564l.,  it  follows,  that  if  its  receipt  be  made  to  depend  on  a  life 
56  years  of  age,  attaining  to  66,   its  value  will  be  reduced  by  that  contingency  to 

— — '-=  0'48877/.,  or  9s.  9^d.      If,  then,  we  had  to  find  the  present  value 

of  an  annuity  of  ll.  secured  on  the  life  of  a  person  now  56,  we  should  calculate  in 
this  way  the  present  value  of  each  of  the  48  payments,  which,  according  to  the  Carlisle 
Table,  he  might  receive,  and  their  sum  would,  of  course,  be  the  present  value  of  the 
annuity. 

This  statement  is  enough  to  show  the  principle  on  which  all  calculations  of  an- 
nuities depend ;  and  this  also  was,  in  fact,  the  method  according  to  which  they  were 
calculated,  till  Mr.  Simpson  and  M.  Euler  invented  a  shorter  and  easier  process,  de- 
riving from  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  any  age,  that  of  an  annuity  at  the  next  younger 
age.  There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  sums  at  which- different  authors,  and 
different  insurance  offices,  estimate  the  present  value  of  life  annuities  payable  to  persons 
of  the  same  age.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  calculating 
the  annuitie.s,  but  froiu  differences  in  the  Tables  of  mortality  employed.  These  can  only 
be  accurate  when  they  are  deduced  from  multiplied  and  careful  observations  made,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  on  a  large  body  of  persons ;  or  when  the  average  numbers  of  the 
whole  population,  and  of  the  deaths  at  every  age,  for  a  lengtliened  period,  have  been  de- 
termined with  the  necessary  care.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  governments,  who  alone 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mortality  by  observations  made  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And 
until  a  very  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Finlaison  was  employed  to  calculate  Tables  of 
the  value  of  annuities  from  the  ages  of  the  nominees  in  public  tontines,  and  of  individuals 
on  whose  lives  government  had  granted  annuities,  all  that  had  been  done  in  this  country 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  construct  the  vast  fabric  of  life  insurance  had  been 
the  work  of  a  few  private  persons,  who  had,  of  course,  but  a  limited  number  of  observ- 
ations to  work  upon. 

The  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Halley,  was  the  first  who  calculated  a  Table  of 
mortality,  which  he  deduced  from  observations  made  at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia.  In  1724, 
M.  De  Moivre  published  the  first  edition  of  his  tract  on  Annuities  on  Lives.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  their  values,  M.  De  Moivre  assumed  the  annual  decre- 
ments of  life  to  be  equal ;  that  is,  he  supposed  that  out  of  86  (the  utmost  limit  of  life  on 
liis  hypothesis)  persons  born  together,  one  would  die  every  year  till  the  whole  were 
extinct.  This  assumption  agreed  pretty  well  with  the  true  values  between  30  and  70 
years  of  age,  as  given  in  Dr.  Halley's  Table ;  but  was  very  remote  from  the  truth  in  the 
earlier  and  later  periods.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  his  work  on  Annuities  and  Reversions, 
originally  published  in  1742,  gave  a  Table  of  mortality  deduced  from  the  London  bills,  \ 
and  Tables  founded  upon  it  of  the  values  of  annuities.  But  at  the  period  when  this  Table 
was  calculated,  the  mortality  in  London  was  so  much  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  that  the  values  of  the  annuities  given  in  it  were  far  too  small  for  general  use. 
In  1746,  M.  Deparcieux  published,  in  his  Essai  surles  Prohabilites  de  la  Duree  de  la  Vie  j 
Humaine  —  a  work  distinguished  by  its  perspicuity  and  neatness  —  Tables  of  mortality  | 
deduced  from  observations  made  on  the  mortuary  registers  of  several  religious  houses, 
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and  on  lists  of  the  nominees  in  several  tontines.  In  this  work,  separate  Tables  were 
first  constructed  for  males  and  females,  and  the  greater  longevity  of  the  latter  rendered 
apparent.  M.  Deparcieux's  Tables  were  a  very  great  acquisition  to  the  science ;  and  are 
decidedly  superior  to  some  that  are  still  extensively  used.  Dr.  Price's  famous  work 
on  Annuities,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1770,  contributed  powerfully 
to  direct  the  public  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  sort ;  and  was,  in  this  respect,  of  very 
great  utility.  Of  the  more  recent  works,  the  best  are  those  of  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr. 
Milne,  which,  indeed,  are  both  excellent.  The  latter,  besides  all  that  was  previously 
known  as  to  the  history,  theory,  or  practice  of  the  science,  contains  much  new  and 
valuable  matter  ;  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  enter  fully  into 
the  subject. 

The  Table  on  which  Dr.  Price  laid  the  greatest  stress,  was  calculated  from  the  buriai 
registers  kept  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  Northampton,  containing  little  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  liowever,  as  well  from  original 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  Table,  as  from  the  improvement  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  healthiness  of  the  public,  that  the  mortality  represented  in  the  Northampton 
Table  is,  and  has  long  been,  decidedly  above  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England. 
Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  the  late  learned  actuary  of  the  Equitable  Society,  contended  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  Society's  experience  shows  that  the  Northampton  Table 
is  still  remarkably  accurate.  But  the  facts  Mr.  Morgan  disclosed  in  his  View  of  the 
Hise  and  Progress  of  the  Equitable  Society  (p.  42.),  published  in  1828,  are  quite  at 
variance  with  this  opinion  :  for  he  there  states,  that  the  deaths  of  persons  insured  in  the 
Equitable  Society,  from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  during  the  12  years  previously  to  1828, 
were  339  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table,  they  should  have  been  545  I 
And  Mr.  Milne  has  endeavoured  to  show  ( Art.  Annuities,  new  ed.  of  Ency.  Brit. )  that 
the  discrepancy  is  really  much  greater. 

The  only  other  Table  used  to  any  extent  in  England  for  the  calculation  of  life  annui- 
tise,  is  that  framed  by  Mr.  Milne  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  on  the  rate 
of  mortality  at  Carlisle.  It  gives  a  decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  North- 
ampton Table  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mortality  which  it 
represents  is  not  very  different  from  the  actual  rate  throughout  most  parts  of  England ; 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  Table  founded  on  so  narrow  a  basis  should  give  a 
perfectly  fair  view  of  the  average  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom. 

In  life  insurance,  the  first  annual  premium  is  always  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the 

assurance,  and  the  others  at  the  termination  of  each   year  so  long  as  the  party  assured 

survives.      Hence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  assurance,  the  whole  of  the  annual  premiums 

payable  for  it  exceed  the  value  of  an  equal  annuity  on  the  life  by  one  year's  purchase. 

And,  therefore,  when  the  value  of  an    assurance  in  present  money  is  given,  to  find  tlie 

equivalent  annual  premium  during  the  life,  the  whole  present  value  must  be  divided  by 

the  number  of  years'  purchase  an  annuity  on  the  life  is  worth,  increased  by  1.     Thus,  for 

an  assurance  of  100^.   on  a  life  40  years  of  age,   an  office,  calculating  by  the  Carlisle 

Table  of  mortality,  and  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  requires  53*446/.  in  present  money.    Now, 

according  to  that  Table  and  rate  of  interest,  an  annuity  on  a  life  just  40  years  of  age  is  worth 

53*446/. 

15*074  years'  purchase,  so  that  the  equivalent  annual  premium  is '—  =  3*325/., 

15*074  4-  1 

or  3/.  6s.  8d.  The  annual  premium  may,  however,  be  derived  directly  from  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  the  life,  without  first  calculating  the  total  present  value  of  the  assurance. 
—  (See  Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  Annuities,  or  the  art.  Annuities  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Ency.  Britannica.) 

*  In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundations  on  which  Tables  of  life  annuities  and  insurance 
have  been  founded  in  this  and  other  countries,  we  have  given,  in  No.  V.  of  the  following 
Tables,  the  rate  of  mortality  that  has  been  observed  to  take  place  among  1,000  children 
born  together,  or  the  numbers  alive  at  the  end  of  each  year,  till  the  whole  become  ex- 
tinct, in  England,  France,  Sweden,  &c.,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  authorities.  * 
The  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  represented  in  this  Table,  is  less  than  that  observed  any 
where  else  :  the  rates  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  those  deduced  from  the  observations 
already  referred  to,  of  M.  Deparcieux,  and  those  of  M.  Kersseboom,  on  the  nominees  of 
I  life  annuities  in  Holland. 

In  order  to  calculate  from  this  Table  the  chance  which  a  person  of  any  given  age  has 
j  of  attaining  to  any  higher  age,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  number  of  persons  alive  at 
I  such  higher  age,  given  in  that  column  of  the  Table  selected  to  decide  the  question,  by  the 
j  number  of  persons  alive  at  the  given  age,  and  the  fraction  resulting  is  the  chance 

1  *  Thegreater  part  of  this  Table  was  originally  published  bv  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary, 
art.  Life  Annuities.  Mr.  Baily  inserted  it  with  additions  in  his  work  on  Annuities  j  and  it  was  published, 
with  the  column  for  Carlisle  added,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  qf  Coiumons  on  Friendly 
Societies. 
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We  have  added,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this  Table,  Mr.  Finlaison's  Table  (No.  VI.) 
of  the  rate  of  mortality  among  1,000  children  born  together,  according  to  the  decrement 
of  life  observed  to  take  place  among  the  nominees  in  government  tontines  and  life  annui- 
ties in  this  country,  distinguishing  males  from  females.  The  rate  of  mortality  which 
this  Table  exhibits  is  decidedly  less  than  that  given  in  the  Carlisle  Table  ;  but  the  lives  in 
the  latter  are  the  average  of  the  population,  while  those  in  the  former  are  all  picked. 
The  nominees  in  tontines  are  uniformly  chosen  among  the  healthiest  individuals ;  and 
none  but  those  who  consider  their  lives  as  good  ever  buy  an  annuity.  Still,  however, 
the  Table  is  very  curious ;  and  it  sets  the  superiority  of  female  life  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view. 

Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the  expectation  of  life,  according  to  the  mortality  observed 
at  Northampton  and  Carlisle ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Price,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Milne. 

The  next  Table,  No.  IX.,  extracted  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Friendly  Societies,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  results  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Tables  of  mortality,  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  the 
expectation  of  life,  the  value  of  an  annuity,  &c.  The  coincidence  between  the  results 
deduced  from  M.  Deparcieux's  Table,  and  that  for  Carlisle,  is  very  striking.  And  to 
render  the  information  on  these  subjects  laid  before  the  reader  as  complete  as  the  nature 
of  this  work  will  admit,  we  have  given  Tables  (Nos.  X. — XV. )  of  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  11.  on  a  single  life,  at  every  age,  and  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables ;  we  have  also  given  Tables  of  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  IZ.  on  2  equal  lives,  and  on  2  lives  differing  by  5  years,  at  3,  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent., 
according  to  the  same  Tables.  It  is  but  seldom,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  require 
to  resort  to  any  other  work  for  the  means  of  solving  the  questions  that  usually  occur  in 
practice  with  regard  to  annuities ;  and  there  are  not  many  works  in  which  they  will  find 
so  good  a  collection  of  Tables.  —  We  subjoin  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode  of  using 
the  Tables  of  life  annuities. 

Suppose  it  were  required,  what  ought  a  person,  aged  45,  to  give,  to  secure  an  annuity 
of  50Z.  a  year  for  life,  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table? 

In  Table  No.  XI.,  under  4  per  cent.,  and  opposite  45,  is  14*104,  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  1/.,  which  being  multiplied  by  50,  gives  705 '2,  or  705Z.  4s.,  the  value  re- 
quired. According  to  the  Northampton  Table,  the  annuity  would  only  have  been  worth 
6141.  3s. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  on  2  lives  of  the  same  age,  or  on  2  lives  differing  by  5  years, 
may  be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Some  questions  in  reversionary  life  annuities  admit  of  an  equally  easy  solution.  Thus, 
suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  present  value  of  A.'s  interest  in  an  estate  worth  100/. 
a  year,  falling  to  him  at  the  death  of  B.,  aged  40,  interest  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table? 

The  value  of  the  perpetuity  of  lOOZ.  a  year,  interest  4  per  cent.,  is  2,500Z. ;  and  the  j 
value  of  an  annuity  of  lOOZ.  on  a  person  aged.  40,  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  is  1,507/.  8s.,  ! 
which  deducted  from  2,500Z.  leaves  992Z.  12s.,  the  present  value  required.  | 

A  person,  aged  30,  wishes  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  501.  for  his  wife,  aged  25,  pro-   j 
vided  she  survive  him ;  what  ought  he  to  pay  for  it,  interest  at  4  per  cent,  according  to 
the  Carlisle  Table  ? 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  \l.  on  a  life  aged  30  is  16'852;  from  which  subtracting 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  ll.  on  2  joint  lives  of  25  and  30,  14*339,  the  difference, 
2*513  X  50  =  125*650,  or  125/.  13s.,  the  sum  required. 

For  the  solution  of  the  more  complex  cases  of  survivorship,  which  do  not  often  occur 
in  practice,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  directions  in  Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  AnnuitieSf 
and  other  works  of  that  description.  To  attempt  explaining  them  here  would  lead  US 
into  details  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work. 
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Tables  of  Interest  and  Annuities. 

Table  showing  the  Amoiwt  of  £\  improved  at  Compound  Interest,  at  ij,  3,  S},  4,  4|,  5,  and  6 
per  Cent,  at  the  End  of  every  Year,  from  1  to  70. 


>f 

2^  per  Cent. 

3  per  Cent. 

3^  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

4^'perCent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

i 

1 

1-02500,000 

1-03000,000 

1-03500,000 

1-04000,000 

1-04500,000 

1-05000,000 

1-06000,000 

2 

1-05062,500 

1-06090,000 

1-07122,500 

1-08160,000 

1-09202,500 

1-10250,000 

1-12360,000 

3 

1-07689,062 

1-09272,700 

1-10871,787 

1-12486,400 

1-14116,612 

1-15762,500 

1-19101,600 

4 

1-10381,289 

1-12550,881 

1-14752,300 

1-16985,856 

1-19251,860 

1-21550.625 

1-26247,696 

5 

1-13140,821 

1-15927,407 

1  18768,631 

1-21665,29^ 

1-24618,194 

1-27528,156 

1-35822,558 

6 

1-15969,342 

1-19405,230 

1-22925,533 

1-26531,902 

1-30226,012 

l-34«)9,564 

1-41851,911 

7 

1-18868,575 

1-22987,387 

1-27227,926 

1-31593,178 

1-36086,183 

1-40710,042 

1-50363,026 

8 

1-21840,290 

1-26677,008 

1-31680,904 

1-36856,905 

1-42210,061 

1-47745,544 

1-59384,807 

9 

1-24886,297 

1-30477,318 

1-36289,735 

1-42331,181 

1-48609,514 

1-55132,822 

1-68947,896 

10 

1-28008,454 

1-34391,638 

1-41059,876 

1-48024,428 

1-55296,942 

1-628.^9,463 

179084,770 

11 

1-31208,666 

1-38423,387 

1-45996,972 

1-53945,406 

1-62285.305 

171033,936 

1-89829,856 

12 

1.34488,882 

1-42576,089 

1-51106,866 

1-60103,222 

1-69588,143 

179585,633 

2-01219,647 

13 

1-37851,104 

1-46853,371 

1-56395,606 

1-66507,351 

1-77219,610 

1-88564,914 

2-13292,826 

14 

1-41297,382 

1-51258,972 

1-61869,452 

1-73167,645 

1-85194,492 

1-97993,160 

2-26090,396 

15 

1-44829,817 

1-55796,742 

1-67534,883 

1-80094,351 

1-93528,244 

2-07892,818 

2-39655,819 

16 

1-48450,562 

1-60470,644 

1-73398,604 

1-87298,125 

2-02237,015 

2-18287,459 

2  54035,168 

17 

1-52161,826 

1-65284,763 

1-79467,555 

1  94790,050 

2-11337,681 

2-29201,832 

2-69277,279 

18 

1-55965,872 

170243,306 

1-85748,920 

2-02581,a52 

2-20847.877 

2-40661.923 

2-85433,915 

19 

1-59865,019 

1-75350,605 

1-92250,132 

2-10684,918 

2-30786,031 

2-52695,020 

3-02559,950 

20 

1-63861,644 

1-80611,123 

1-98978,886 

2-19112,314 

2-41171,402 

2-65329,771 

3-20713,547 

21 

1-67958,185 

1-86029,457 

2-05943,147 

2-27876,807 

2-52024,116 

2-78596,259 

3-39956,360 

22 

1-72157,140 

1-91610,341 

2-13151,158 

2-36991,879 

2-63365,201 

2-92526,072 

3-60353,742 

23 

1-76461,068 

1-97358,651 

2-20611,448 

2-46471,555 

2-75216,635 

3-07152,376 

3-81974,966 

24 

1-80872,595 

2  03279,411 

2-28332,849 

2-56330,417 

2-87601,383 

3-22509,994 

4-04«93,464 

25 

1-85394,410 

2-09377,793 

2-36324,498 

2-66583,633 

3-00543,446 

3-38635,494 

4-29187,072 

26 

1-90029,270 

2-15659,127 

2-44595,856 

2-77246,979 

3-14067,901 

3-55567,269 

4-54938,2<)6 

27 

1-94780,002 

2-22128,901 

2-53166,711 

2-88336,858 

3-28200,956 

373345,632 

4-82234,594 

28 

1-99649,502 

2-28792,768 

2-62017,696 

2-99870,332 

3-42969,999 

3-92012,914 

5-11168,670 

29 

2-04640,739 

<i.-356B6,55l 

2-71187,798 

3-11865,145 

3-58403.649 

4-11613,560 

5  41838,75)0 

30 

2-09756,758 

2-42726,247 

2-80679,370 

3-24339,751 

3-74531.813 

4-32194,238 

5-74349,117 

31 

2-15000,677 

2-50000,035 

2-90503,148 

3-37313,341 

3-91385,745 

4-.53803,949 

6-08810,064 

32 

2  20375,694 

2-57508,276 

3-00670,759 

3-50805,875 

4-08998,104 

4-76494,147 

6-4.5338,668 

33 

2-25885,086 

2-65233,524 

3-11194,235 

3-64838,110 

4-27403,018 

5-00318,854 

6-84058,988 

34 

2-31532,213 

2-73190,530 

3-22086,033 

379431,634 

4-46636,154 

5-25334.797 

7-25102,528 

35 

2-37320,519 

2-81386,245 

3-33359,045 

3-94608,899 

4-66734,781 

5-51601.537 

7-68608,679 

36 

2-43253,532 

2-89827,833 

345026,611 

4-10393,255 

4-87737,846 

5  79181.6J4 

8-14725,200 

37 

2-49334,870 

2-98522,668 

3-57102,543 

4-26808,986 

5-09686,049 

6-08140.694 

8-63606,712 

38 

2-55568,242 

3-07478,348 

3-69601,132 

4-43881,345 

5-32621,921 

6-38547,729 

9-15425,235 

39 

2-61957,448 

3-16702,698 

3-82537,171 

4-61636,599 

5-56589,908 

6-70475,115 

9-70350,749 

40 

2-68506,384 

3-26203,779 

3-95925,972 

4-80102,063 

5-81636.454 

7-03998,871 

10  28571,794 

41 

2-75219,043 

3-35989,893 

4-09783,381 

4-99306,145 

607810,094 

7-59198,815 

10-90286,101 

42 

2-82099,520 

3-46069,589 

4-24125,799 

5-19278,391 

6-35161.548 

776158,755 

11-55703,267 

43 

2-89152,008 

3-56451,677 

4-38970,202 

5-40049,527 

6-63743,818 

8-14966,693 

12-25045,463 

44 

2-96382,808 

3-67145,227 

4-54334,160 

5-61651,508 

6-93612.290 

8-15715,028 

12-98548,191 

45 

303790,328 

8-78159,584 

4-70235,855 

5-84117,568 

7-24824,843 

8-98500,779 

1376461,083 

46 

3-11385,086 

3-89504,372 

4-86694,110 

6-07482,271 

7-57441,961 

9-43425,818 

14-59048,748 

47 

3-19169.713 

4-01189,503 

5-03728,404 

6-31781,562 

7-91526,849 

9-90597.109 

15-46591,673 

48 

3-27148;956 

4-13225,188 

5-21358,898 

6-57052,824 

8-27145,557 

10-40126,965 

16-39387.173 

49 

3-35327,680 

4-25621,944 

5-39606,459 

6-83334,937 

8-64367,107 

10-92133,313 

17-37750.403 

50 

3-43710,872 

4-38390,602 

5-58492,686 

7-10668,335 

9-03263,627 

10-46739,978 

18-42015,427 

51 

3-52303.644 

4-51542,320 

5-78039,930 

7-39095,068 

9-43910,490 

12-04076,977 

19-52536,353 

52 

3-61111,235 

4-65088,590 

5-98271,327 

7-68658,871 

9-86386,463 

12-64280,826 

20-69688,534 

53 

3-70;39,016 

4-79041,247 

6-19210,824 

7-99405,226 

10-30773,853 

13-27494,868 

21-93869,846 

54 

3-79392,491 

4-93412,485 

6-40883,202 

8-31381,435 

1077158,677 

13-93869,611 

23-25502,037 

55 

3-88877,303 

5-08214,859 

6-63314,114 

8-64636,692 

11 -25630,8  ir 

14-63563,092 

24-65032,159 

56 

3-98599,236 

5-23461,305 

6-86530,108 

8-99222,160 

11-76284,204 

15-36741,246 

26-12934,089 

51 

4-08564,217 

5-39165,144 

7-10558,662 

9-35191,046 

12-29216,993 

16-13578,308 

27-69710,134 

58 

4-18778,322 

5-55340,098 

7-35428,215 

9-72598,688 

12-84531,758 

16-94257,224 

29-35892,742 

59 

4-29247,780 

5-72000,301 

7-61168,203 

1011502,636 

13-42335,687 

1778970,085 

31-12046,307 

60 

4-39978,975 

5-89160,310 

7-87809,090 

10-51962,741 

14-02740,793 

18-67918,589 

32-98769.085  j 

61 

4-50978,419 

6-06835,120 

8-15382,408 

10-94041,251 

14-65864.129 

19-61314,519 

34-96695,230 

62 

4-62252,910 

6-25040,173 

8-43920,793 

11-37802,901 

15-31828,014 

20-59380,245 

37-06496,944 

63 

4-73809,233 

6-43791,379 

8-73458,020 

11-83315,017 

16-00760,275 

21-62349,257 

39-28886,761 

64 

4-85654,464 

6-63105,120 

9-04029,051 

12-30647,617 

1672794,487 

22-70466,720 

41-64619,967 

65 

4  97795,826 

6-82998,273 

9-35670,068 

1279873,522 

1748070,239 

23-83990,056 

44-14497,165 

66 

5-10240.721 

7-03488,222 

9-68418,520 

13-31068,463 

18-26733,400 

25-03189,559 

4679366,994 

67 

5-22996,739 

7-24592,868 

10-02313,168 

13-84311,201 

19-08936,403 

26-28349,036 

49-60129,014 

68 

5-36071,658 

7-46330,654 

10-37394,129 

14-39683,649 

19-94838,541 

27-59766,488 

52-57736,755 

69 

5-49473,449 

7-68720,574 

10-73702,924 

14-97270,995 

20-84606,276 

28-97754,813 

55-73200,960 

70 

5-63210,286 

7-91782,191 

11-11282,526 

15-57161,835 

2178413,558 

30-42642,553 

59-01593,018 
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[I.  Table  showing  the  Present  Value  of  jfl  receivable  at  the  End  of  any  given  Year,  from  1  to  7*) 
reckoning  Compound  Interest  at  2^,  3,  3|,  4,  ^,  5,  and  6  per  Cent. 


£ 

1 

2|^  per  Cent. 

3  per  Cent.  3- 

r  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

1 

4^  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

1 

0-97560,976 

0^97087,379       0 

96618,357 

0-96153,846 

0-95693,780 

0-95238,095 

0-94339,623 

2 

•95181,440 

•94259,591 

93351,070 

•92455,621 

•91572,995 

•90702,948 

•88999,644 

3 

•92859,941 

•91514,166 

90194,270 

•88899,636 

•87629,660 

•86383.760 

•83961,928 

4 

•90595,064 

•88848,705 

87144,223 

•85480,419 

•83856,134 

•82270,247 

•79-209,366 

5 

•88385,429 

•86260,878 

84197,317 

•82192,711 

•80245,105 

-78352,616 

•74725,817 

6 

•86229,687 

•83748,426 

81350,064 

•79031,453 

•76789,574 

•74621,540 

•70496,054 

7 

•84126,524 

•81309,151 

78599,096 

•75991,781 

•73482,846 

•71068,133 

•66505,711 

8 

•82074,657 

•78940,923 

75941,156 

•73069,020 

•70318,513 

•67683,936 

•62741,237 

'    9 

•80072,836 

•76641,673 

73373,097 

•70258,674; 

•67290,443 

•64460,892 

•59189,846 

10 

•78119,840 

•74409,391 

70891,881 

•67556,417 

•64392,768 

•61391,325 

•55839,478 

11 

•76214,478 

•72242,126 

68494,571 

•64958,093 

•61619,874 

•58467,929 

•52678,753 

12 

•74355,589 

•701,37988 

66178,330 

•62459,705 

•58966,386 

•5.5683,742 

•49696,936 

13 

•72542,038 

68095,134 

63940,415 

•60057,409 

•56427,164 

•53032J35 

•46883,902 

14 

•70772,720 

•66111,781 

61778,179 

•57747,508 

•53997,286 

•50506,795 

•44230,096 

15 

•69046,556 

•64186,195 

59689,062 

•55526,450 

•51672,044 

•48101,710 

•41726,.506 

16 

•67362,493 

•62316,694 

57670,591 

•53390,818 

•49446,932. 

•45811,152 

•39364,628 

i   17 

•65719,506 

•60501,645 

55720,378 

•51337,325 

•47317,639 

•43629,669 

•37136,442 

18 

•64116,594 

•58739,461 

53836,114 

•49362,812 

•45280,037 

•41552,065 

•35034,379 

19 

•62552,772 

•57028,603 

52015,569 

•47464,242 

•43330,179 

•39.573,396 

•33051,301 

20 

•61027,094 

•55367,575 

50256,588 

•45038,695 

•41464,286 

•37688,948 

•31180,473 

21 

•59538,629 

•53754,928 

48557,090 

•43883,360 

•39678,743 

•35894,236 

•29415,540 

22 

•58086,467 

•52189,250 

46915,063 

•42195,539 

•37970,089 

•34184,987 

•27750,510 

23 

•56669,724 

•50669,175 

45328,563 

•40572,633 

•36335,013 

•32557,131 

•20179,726 

24 

•55287,535 

•49193,374 

43795,713 

•39012,147 

•34770,347 

•31006,791 

•24697,855 

25 

•53939,059 

•47760,556 

42314,699 

•37511,680 

•33273,000 

•29530,277 

•23299,863 

26 

•52623,472 

•46369.473 

40883,767 

•36068,923 

•31840,248 

■28124,073 

•21981,003 

27 

•51339,973 

•45018,906 

39501,224 

•34681,657 

•30469,137 

•26784,835^ 

•20736,795 

28 

•50087,778 

•43707,675 

38165,434 

•33347,747 

•29157,069 

•25509,364 

•19563,014 

29 

•48866,125 

•42434,636 

36874,815 

•32065,141 

•27901,502 

•24294,632 

•18455,674 

30 

•47674,269 

•41198,676 

35627,841 

•30831,867 

•26700,001 

•23137,74,"^ 

•17411,013 

31 

•465)1,481 

•39998,714 

34423,035 

•29646,026 

•25550,241 

•22035,947 

•16425,484 

32 

•45377,055 

•38833,703 

33258,971 

•28505,794 

-24449,991 

•20986,617 

•15495,740 

33 

•44270,298 

•37702,625 

32134,271 

•27409,417 

•23397,121 

•19987,254 

•14618,622 

34 

•43190,534 

•36604,490 

31047,605 

•26355,209 

•22389,589 

•19035,480 

•13791,153 

35 

•42137,107 

•35538,340 

29997,686 

•25341,547 

•21425,444 

•18129,029 

•13010,522 

36 

•41109,372. 

•34503,243 

28983,272 

•24366,872 

•20502,817 

•17265,741 

•12274,077 

37 

•40106,705 

•33498,294 

28003,161 

"23429,685 

•19619,921 

•16443,563 

•11579,318 

38 

•39128,492 

•32522,615 

27056,194 

•22528,543 

•18775,044 

•15660,536 

•10923,885 

39 

•38174,139 

•31575,355 

26141,250 

•21662,061 

•17966,549 

•14914,797 

•10305,552 

40 

•37243,062 

•30655,684 

25257,247 

•20828,904 

•17192,870 

•14204,56? 

•09722,219 

41 

•36334,695 

•29762,800 

24403,137 

•20027,792 

•16452,507 

•13528,160 

•09171,905 

42 

•35448,483 

•28895,922 

23577,910 

•19257,493 

•15744,026 

•12883,962 

•08652,740 

43 

•34583,886 

•28064,294 

22780,590 

•18516,820 

•15066,054 

•12270,440 

•08162,962 

44 

•33740,376 

•27237,178 

22010,231 

•17804,635 

•14417,276 

•11686,133 

•07700,908 

45 

•32917,440 

•26443,862 

21265,924 

•17119,841 

•13796,437 

•11129,651 

•07265,007 

46 

•32114,576 

•25673,652 

20546,787 

•16461,386 

•13202,332 

•10.599,668 

•06853,781 

47 

•31331,294 

•24925,877 

19851,968 

•15828,256 

•12633,810 

•10094,921 

•06465,831 

48 

•30567,116 

•24199,880 

19180,645 

•15219,476 

•12089,771 

•09614,211 

•06099,840 

49 

•29821,576 

•23495,029 

18532,024 

•14634,112 

••11569,158 

•09156,391 

•05754,566 

50 

•29094,221 

•22810,708 

17905,337 

•14071,262 

•11070,965 

•08720,373 

•05428,836 

51 

•28384,606 

•22146,318 

17299,843 

•13530,059 

•10594,225 

•08305,117 

•05121,544 

52 

•27692,298 

•21501,280 

16714,824 

•13009,672 

•10138,014 

•07909,635 

•04831,645 

53 

•27016,876 

•20875,029 

16149,589 

•12509,300 

•09701,449 

•07532,986 

•04558,156 

54 

•26357,928 

•20267,019 

15603,467 

•12028,173 

•09283,683 

•07174,272 

•04300,147 

55 

•25715,052 

•19076,717 

15075,814 

•11565,551 

•08883,907 

•06832,640 

•04056,742 

56 

•25087,855 

•19103,609 

14566,004 

•11120,722 

•08501,347 

•05507,276 

•03827,115 

57 

•24475,957 

•18547,193 

14073,433 

-10693,002 

•08135,260 

•06197,406 

•03610,486 

58 

•23878,982 

•18006,984 

13597,520 

•10281,733 

•07784,938 

•05902,291 

•03406,119 

59 

•23296,568 

•17482,508 

13137,701 

•09886,282 

•07449,701 

•05621,230 

•03213,320 

60 

•22728,359 

•16973,309 

12693,431 

•09506,040 

•07128,901 

•05353,552 

•03031,434 

61 

•22174,009 

•16478,941 

12264,184 

•09140,423 

•06821,915 

•05098,621 

•02859,843 

62 

•21633,179 

•15998,972 

11849,453 

•08788,868 

•065-28,148 

•04855,830 

•02697,965 

63 

•21105,541 

•15532.982 

11448,747 

•08450,835 

•06247,032 

•04624,600 

•0254.5,250 

64 

•20590,771 

•15080,565 

11061,591 

•08125,803 

•05978,021 

•04404,381 

•02401,179 

65 

•20088,557 

•14641,325 

10687,528 

•07813,272 

•05720,594 

•04194,648 

•02265,264 

66 

•19598,593 

•14214,879 

10326,114 

•07512,760 

•05474,-253 

•03994,903 

•02137,041 

67 

•19120,578 

•13800,853 

09976,922 

•07223,809 

•05238,519 

•03804,670 

-02016,077 

68 

•18654,223 

•13398,887 

09639,538 

•06945,970 

•05012,937 

•03623,495 

•01901,959 

69 

•18199,242 

•13008,628 

09313,563 

•06678,818 

•04797,069 

•03450,948 

•01794,301 

70 

•17755,358 

•12629,736 

08998,612 

•0f>421,940 

•04590,497 

•03286,617 

•01692,737      : 

- 
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III.  Table  showing  the  Amount  of  an  Annuity  of  £1  per  Annum,  improved  at  Compound  Interest,  at 
2k,  3,  3i,  4,  4|,  5,  and  6  per  Cent,  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1  to  70. 


2^  per  Cent.  3  per  Cent. 


1-00000,000 
2-02500,000 
3-07562,500 
4-15251,562 
5-25632,852 
6-38773,673 
7-54743,015 
8-73611,590 
9-95451,880 
U- 20338, 177 

12-48346,631 
13-79555,297 
15-14044,179 
16-51895,284 
17-93192,666 
19-38022,483 
20-86473,045 
22-38634,871 
23-94600,743 
25-54465,761 

27-18327,405 
28-86285,590 
30-58442,730 
•32-34903,798 
34-15770,393 
36-01170,803 
37-91200,073 
39-85980,075 
41-85629,577 
43-90270,316 

46-00027,074 
48-15027,751 
50-35403,445 
52-61288,531 
54-92820,744 
57-30141,263 
59-73394,794 
62-22729,664 
64-78297,906 
67-40255,354 

70-08761,737 
72-83980,781 
75-66080,300 
78-55232,308 
81-51613,116 
84-55403,443 
87-06788,529 
90-85958,243 
94-13107,199 
97-48434,879 

100-92145,751 
04  44449,395 
108-05560,629 
111-75699,645 
115-55092,136 
119-43969,440 
123-42508,676 
127-51132,893 
131-69911,215 
135-99158,995 


3^  per  Cent 


39137,970 
90116,419 
52369,330 
26178,563 
11833,027 
09628,853 
19869,574 
42866,313 
78937,971 
•28411,421 


1-00000,000 
2-03000,000 
3-09090,000 
4-18362,700 
5-30913,581 
6-46840,988 
7-66246,218 
8-89233,605 
10-15910,613 
11-46387,931 

12-80779,569 
14- 19202,956 
15-61779,045 
17-08632,416 
18-59891,389 
20-15688,130 
21-76158,774 
23-41443,577 
25-11686,844 
26-87037,449 

28-67048,572 
30-53678,030 
32-45288,370 
34-42047,022 
36-45926,432 
38-55304,225 
40-70963,352 
42-93092,252 
45-21885,020 
47-57541,571 

50-00267,818 
52-60275,852 
55-07784,128 
57-73017,652 
60-40208,181 
&3-27594,427 
66-17422,259 
69-15944,927 
72-23423,275 
75-40125,973 

78-60329,753 
82-02319,645 
85-48389,234 
89-04840,911 
92-71986,139 
96-50145,723 
100-39650,095 
104-40839,598 
108-54064,785 
112-79686,729 

117-18077,331 
121-69619,651 
126-34708,240 
131-13749,488 
136-07161,972 
141-15376,831 
146-38838,136 
151-78003,280 
157-33343,379 
10305343,680 

168-94503,991 
175-01339,110 
181-26379,284 
187-70170,662 
194-33275,782 
201-16274,055 
208-1976-2,277 
215-44355,145 
222-90685,800 
230-59406,374 


1-00000,000 
2-03500,000 
3-10622,500 
4-21494,287 
5-36246,588 
6-55015,218 
7-77940,751 
9-05168,677 
10-36849,581 
11-73139,316 

13-14199,192 
14-60196,164 
16-11303,030 
17-67098,636 
19-29568,088 
20-97102,971 
22-70501,575 
24-49969,130 
26-35718,050 
28-27968,181 

30-20947,068 
32-32890,215 
34-40041,373 
30-66652,821 
38-94985,669 
41-31310,108 
43-75906,024 
46-29062,734 
48-91079,930 
51-62267,728 

54-42947,098 
57-33450,247 
60-34121,005 
63-45315,240 
66-67401,274 
70-00760,»18 
73-45780,930 
77-02889,472 
80-72490,604 
84-55027,775 

88-50953,747 
92-60737,128 
96-84862,928 
101-23833,130 
105-78107,290 
110-48403,145 
115-35097,255 
120-38825,659 
125-60184,557 
130-99791,016 

136-58283,702 
142-36323,631 
148-34594,958 
154-53805,782 
160-94688,984 
167-58003,099 
174-44533,207 
181-55091,869 
188-90520,085 
196-51688,288 

204-39497,378 
212-54879,786 
220-98800,579 
229-72258,599 
238-76287,650 
248-11957,718 
257-80376,238 
267-82689,406 
278-20083,535 
288-93786,459 


4  per  Cent.  4^  per  Cent. 


1-00000,000 
1-04000,000 
3-12160,000 
4-24646,400 
5-41632,256 
6-63297,546 
7-89829,448 
9-21422,626 
10-58279,531 
12-00010,712 

13-48635,141 
15-02580,546 
16-62683,768 
18-29191,119 
20-02358,764 
21-82453,114 
23-69751,239 
25-64541,288 
'27-67122,940 
29-77807,858 

31-96920,172 
34-24790,979 
36-61788,858 
39-08260,413 
41-64590,830 
44-31174,463 
47-08421,441 
49-96758,299 
52-96628,631 
56-08493,776 

59-32833,527 
62-70146,868 
66-20952,743 
09-85790,853 
73-65222,487 
77-59831,387 
81-70224,642 
85-97033,628 
90-40914,973 
95-02551,572 

99-82653,635 
104-81959,780 
110-01238,171 
115-41287,698 
121-02939,206 
126-87056,774 
132-94539,045 
139-26320,007 
145-83373,431 
152-66708,368 

159-77376,703 
167-16471,771 
174-85130,642 
182-84535,868 
191-15917,302 
199-80553,994 
79776,154 
218-14967,200 
227-87565,888 
237-99068,524 

248-51031,265 
259-45072,516 
270-82875,416 
282-60190,433 
294-96838,050 
307-76711,572 
321-07780,035 
334-92091,236 
349-31774,886 
364-29045,881 


5  per  Cent.  6  per  Cent. 


1-00000,000 
2-04500,000 
3-13702,500 
4-27819,112 
5-47070,973 
6-71689,166 
8-01915,179 
9-38001,362 
10-80211.423 
12-28820,937 

13-84117,879 
15-46403,184 
17-15991,327 
18-93210,937 
20-78405,429 
22-71933,673 
24-74170,689 
26-85508,370 
29-06356,246 
31-37142,277 

33-78313,680 
36-30337,795 
38-93702,996 
41-68919,631 
44-56521,014 
47-57064,460 
50-71132,361 
53-99333,317 
57-42303,316 
61-00706,966 

64-75238,779 
68-66624,524 
72-75622,628 
77-03025,646 
81-49601,800 
86-16396,581 
91-04134,427 
96-13820,476 
101-46442,398 
107-03032306 

112-84668,759 
118-92478,854 
125-27640,402 
131-91384,220 
138-84996,510 
146-09821,353 
153-67263,314 
161-58790,163 
169-85935,720 
178-50302,828 

187-53566,455 
196-97476,946 
206-83863,408 
217-14637,261 
227-91795,938 
239-17426,755 
250-93710,959 
263-22927,953 
276-07459,710 
289-49795,397 

303-52536,190 
318-18400,319 
333-50228,333 
349-50988,608 
366-23783,096 
383-71853,335 
401-98586,735 
421  07523,138 
441-02361,679 
401-86967,955 


1-00000,000 
2-05000,000 
3-15250,000 
4-31012,500 
5-52563,125 
6-80191,281 
8-14200,845 
9-54910,888 
11-02056,432 
12-57789,254 

14-20678,716 
15-91712,652 
17-71298,285 
19-59863,199 
21-57856,359 
23-65749,177 
25-84036,636 
28-13238,467 
30-53900,391 
33-06595,410 

35-71925,181 
38-50521,440 
41-43047,512 
44-50199,887 
47-72709,882 
51-11345,376 
54-66912,645 
58-40258,277 
62-32271,191 
06-43884,750 

70-76078,988 
75-29882,936 
80-06377,083 
85-06695,937 
90-32030,734 
95-83632,271 
101-62813,884 
107-70954,579 
114-09502,308 
120-79977,423 

127-83976,294 
135-23175,109 
142-99333,864 
151-14300,558 
159-70015,586 
108-68516,366 
178-11942,183 
02539,292 
198-42666,257 
209-34799,570 

220-81539,548 
232-85616,526 
245-49897,352 
258-77392,220 
272-71261,831 
287-34824,922 
302-71566,168 
318-85144,477 
335-79401,700 
353-58371,785 

372-26290,375 
391-87604,893 
12-46985,138 
434-09334,395 
450-79801,115 
480-63791,170 
505-66980,729 
531-95329,765 
559-55090,254 
588-52851,066 


1  00000,000 
2-U6000,000 
3-18360,000 
4-37461,600 
5-63709,296 
6-97531,854 
8-39383,765 
9-89746,791 
11-49131,598 
13-18079,494 

14-97164,264 
16-80994,120 
18-88213,767 
21-01506,593 
23-27596,988 
25-67'i52,808 
28-21287,976 
30-90565,255 
33-75999,170 
36-78559,120 

39-99272,668 
43-39229,028 
46-99582,769 
50-81557,735 
54-86451,200 
59-15638,272 
63-70576,568 
68-52811,162 
73-63979,832 
79-05818,622 

84-80167,739 
90-88977,803 
97-34316,471 
104-18375,460 
111-43477,987 
119-12080,666 
127-26811,866 
135-90420,578 
145-05845,813 
154-76196,562 

165-04708,356 
175-95054,457 
187-50757,724 
199-75803,188 
212-74351,379 
226-50812,462 
241-09861,209 
256-56452,882 
272-95840,055 
290-33590,458 

308-75605,886 
328-28142,239 
348,97830,773 
370-91700,620 
394-17202,657 
418-82234,816 
444-95168,905 
2-64879,039 
502-00771,782 
533-12818,089 

566-11587,174 
601-08282,404 
638-14779,349 
677-43666,110 
19-08286,076 
763-22783,241 
81002150,235 
859-62279,249 
912-20016,004 
96';-93216,964 
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IV  Table  showing  the  Present  Value  op  an  Annuity  of  ^1  per  Annum,  to  continue  for  any  given 
Number  of  Years,  firom  1  to  70,  reckoning  Compound  Interest  at  2^,  3,  3^,  4,  4|,  5,  and  6  per  Cent 


i 

2^  per  Cent. 

3  per  Cent. 

3^  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

4|  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

~ 

0-97560,976 

0-97087,379 

0-96618,357 

0-96153,846 

0  95693,780 

0-95238,095 

0-94339,623 

2 

1-92742,415 

1-91346,969 

1-89969,427 

1-88609,467 

1-87266,775 

1-85941,043 

1-83339,267 

3 

2-85602,356 

2-82861,135 

2-80163,698 

277509,103 

2-74896,435 

272324,803 

2-67301,195 

4 

3-76197,421 

371709,840 

3-67307,921 

3-629S9,522 

3-58752,570 

3-54595,050 

3-46510,561 

5 

4-64582,849 

4-57970,719 

4-51505,237 

4-45182,233 

4-38997,674 

4-32947,667 

4-21286,378 

6 

5-50812,536 

5-41719,144 

5-32855,302 

5-24213,686 

5-15787,248 

5-07569,207 

4-91732,432 

7 

6-34939,060 

6-23028,295 

6-11454,398 

6-00205,467 

5-89270,094 

578637,340 

5-58238,144 

8 

7-17013,717 

7-01969,219 

6-87395,553 

6-73274,488 

6-59588,607 

6-46321,276 

6-20979,381 

9 

7-97086,553 

7-78610,892 

7-60768,651 

7-43533,161 

7-26879,049 

7-10782,167 

6-80169,227 

10 

875206,393 

8-53020,284 

8-31660,532 

8-11069,578 

7-91271,818 

7-72173,493 

7-36008,705 

11 

9-51420,871 

9-25262,410 

9-00155,103 

876047,671 

8-52891,692 

8-30641,422 

7-88687,457 ' 

12 

10-25776,460 

9-95400,398 

9-66333,433 

9-38507,376 

9-11858,078 

8-86325,161 

8-38384,393 

13 

10-98318,497 

10-63495,532 

10-30273,848 

9-98564,785 

9-68285,242 

9-39357,299 

8-85268,295 

14 

11-69091,217 

11-29607,312 

10-92052,027 

10-56312,293 

10-22282,528 

9-89864,094 

9-29498,392 

15 

12-38137,773 

11-93793,507 

10-51741,089 

11-11838,744 

10-73954,573 

10-37965,804 

971224,898 

16 

13-05500,266 

12-56110,201 

12-09411,681 

11-65229,561 

11-23401,505 

10-83776,956 

10-10589,526 

17 

13-71219,772 

13-16611,845 

12-65132,058 

12-16566,886 

11-70719,143 

U-27406,625 

10-47725,968 

18 

14-35336,363 

13-75351,306 

13-18968,172 

12-65929,698 

12-15999,180 

11-68958,690 

10-82760,347 

19 

14-97889,134 

14-32379,909 

1370983,741 

13-13393,940 

12-59329,359 

12-08532,086 

11-1581  i,e;48 

20 

15-58916,228 

14-87747,484 

14-21240,330 

13-59032,635 

13-00793,645 

12-46221,034 

11-46992,121 

21 

16-18454,857 

15-41502,412 

14-69797,420 

14-02915,995 

13-40472,388 

12-82115,271 

1176407,661 

22 

16-7a'543,824 

15-93691,662 

15-16712,483 

14-45111,534 

1378442,476 

13-16300,258 

12-04158,171 

23 

17-33211,048 

16-44360,837 

15-62041,047 

14-85684,167 

14-14777,489 

13-48857,388 

12-30337,897 

24 

17-88498,583 

16-93554,210 

16-05836,760 

15-24696,314 

14-49547,837 

1379864,179 

12-55035,752 

25 

18-42437,642 

17-41314,766 

16-48151,459 

15-62207,995 

14-82820,896 

1409394,457 

12-78335,615 

26 

18-95061,114 

17-87684,239 

16-89035,226 

15-98276,918 

1514661,145 

14-/7518,530 

13-00316,618 

27 

19-46401,087 

18-32703,145 

17-28536,450 

16-32958,575 

15-45130,282 

14-64303,362 

13-21053,413 

28 

19-96488,865 

1876410,820 

17-66701,884 

16-66306,322 

1574287,351 

14-89812,726 

13-40616,428 

29 

20-45354,991 

19-18845,456 

18-03576,700 

16-98371,464 

16-02188,853 

15-14107,358 

13-59072,101 

30 

20-93029,259 

19-60044,132 

18-39204,541 

17-29203,330 

16-28888,854 

15-37245,103 

13-76483,115 

31 

21-39540,741 

20-00042,847 

1873627,576 

17-58849,356 

16-54439,095 

15-59281,050 

13-92908,599 

32 

21-84917,796 

20-38876,550 

19-06886,547 

17-87355,150 

1678889,066 

15-80267,667 

14-08404,338 

33 

22-29188,093 

2076579,175 

19-39020,818 

18-14764,567 

17  02286,207 

16-00254,921 

14-23022,961 

34 

22-72378,628 

21-13183,665 

19-70068,423 

18-41119,776 

17-24675,796 

1619290,401 

14-36814,114 

35 

23-14515,734 

21-48722,004 

20-00066,109 

18-66461,323 

17-46101,240 

16-37419,429 

14-49824,636 

36 

23-55625,107 

21-83225,247 

20-29049,381 

18-90828,199 

17-66604,058 

16-54685,171 

14-62098,713 

37 

23-95731,811 

22-16723,541 

20-57052,542 

19-14257,880 

17-86223,979 

1671128,734 

1473678,031 

38 

24-34860,304 

22-49246,156 

20-84108,736 

19-36786,424 

18-04999,023 

16-86789,271 

14  84601,916 

39 

■24-73034,4 13 

22-80821,510 

21-10249,987 

19-58448,484 

18-22965,572 

17-01704,067 

14-94907,468 

40 

25-19277,505 

23-11477,195 

21-35507,234 

1979277,389 

18-40158,442 

17-15908,636 

15-04629,687 

« 

25-46612,200 

23-41239,995 

21-59910,371 

19-99305,181 

18-56610,949 

17-29436,796 

15-13801,591 

42 

25-82060,683 

2370135,917 

21-83488,281 

20-18562,674 

18-72354,976 

17-42320,758 

15-22454,331 

43 

26-16644,569 

23-98190,211 

22-06268,870 

20-37079,494 

18-87421,029 

17-54591,198 

15-30617,294 

44 

26-50384,945 

24-25427,389 

22-28279,102 

20-54884,129 

19-01838,306 

17  66277,331 

15-33318,202 

45 

26-83302,386 

24-51871,251 

22-49545,026 

20-72003,970 

19-15634,742 

17-77406,982 

15-45583,209 

46 

27-15416,962 

24-77544,904 

22-70091,812 

20  88465,356 

19-28837,074 

17-88006,650 

15-52436,990 

47 

27-46748,255 

25-02470,780 

22-89943,780 

21-04293,612 

19-41470,884 

17-98101,571 

15-58902,821 

48 

27-77315,371 

25-26670,660 

23-09124,425 

21-19513,088 

19-53560,655 

18-07715,782 

15-65002,661 

49 

28-07136,947 

25-50165,689 

23-97656,449 

21-34147,200 

19-65129,813 

18-16872,173 

1570757,227 

50 

28-36231,168 

25-72976,397 

23-45561,787 

21-48218,462 

19-76200,778 

18-25592,546 

1576186,063 

51 

28-64615,774 

25-95122,716 

23-62861,630 

21-61748,521 

19-86795,003 

18-33897,663 

15-81307,607 

52 

28-92308,072 

26-16623,996 

23-79576,454 

21-74758,193 

19-96933,017 

18-41807,298 

15-86139,252 

53 

29-19324,948 

26-37499,025 

23-95726,043 

21-87267,493 

20-06634,466 

18-49340,284 

15-90697,407 

54 

29-45682,877 

26-57766,043 

24-11329,510 

21-99295,667 

20-15918,149 

18-56514,556 

15-94997,554 

55 

2971397,928 

2677442,761 

24-26405,323 

22-10861,218 

20-24802,057 

18-63347,196 

15-99054,296 

56 

29-96485,784 

26-9^540,370 

24-40971,327 

22-21981,940 

20-33303,404 

18-69854,473 

16-02881,412 

57 

30-20961,740 

27-15093,563 

24-55044,760 

22-32674,943 

20-41438,664 

18-76051,879 

1606491,898 

58 

30-44840,722 

27-33100,546 

24-68642,281 

22-42956,676 

20-49223,602 

18-81954,170 

16-09898,017 

59 

30-68137,290 

27-50583,055 

24-81779,981 

22-52842,957 

20-56673,303 

18-87575,400 

16-13111,336 

60 

30-90865,649 

27-67556,364 

24-94473,412 

22-62348,997 

20-63802,204 

18-92928,953 

16-16142,770 

61 

31-13039.657 

27-84035,504 

25-06737,596 

2271489,421 

2070624,119 

18-98027,574 

16-19002,613 

62 

31-^1672,836 

28-00034,276 

25-18587,049 

22-80278,289 

2077152,267 

1902888,404 

16-21700,579 

63 

31-55778,377 

28-15567,258 

25-30035,796 

22-88729,124 

20-83399,298 

19-07508,003 

16-24245,829 

64 

31-76369,148 

28-30647,823 

25-41097,388 

22-96854,927 

20-89377,319 

19-11912,384 

16-26647,008 

65 

31-964^7,706 

28-45289,149 

25-51784,916 

23-04668,199 

20-95097,913 

19-16107,033 

16-28912,272 

66 

32-16056,298 

28-59504,028 

25-62111,030 

23-12180,959 

21-00572,165 

19-20101,936 

16-31049,313 

67 

32-35176,876 

28-733W,881 

25-72087,951 

23-19404,768 

21-05810,685 

19-23906,606 

16-33065,390 

68 

32-53831,099 

28-86703,768 

25-81727,489 

23-26350,739 

21-10823,622 

19-27530,101 

16-34967,349 

69 

32-72030,341 

28-99712,396 

25-91041,053 

23-33029,556 

21-15620,691 

19-30981,048 

16-36761,650 

70 

32-89785,698 

29-12.342,132 

26-00039,664 

23-29451,497 

21-20211,187 

19-34267,665 

16-38454,387 
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V.  Table  of  Moiitaliiy;  showing  the  Number  ol" Persons  alive  at  the  End  of  every  Year,  from  1  to  1(\J 
Years  of  Age,  out  of  1,000  born  togetlier,  in  the  different  Places,  and  according  to  the  Authorities  un. 
dcrmentioned.    ^  -  , 


i 
< 

England. 

France. 

Sweden- 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Switzer 
land. 

Silesia. 

Holland. 

ii 

ij 

S  6 
J  .2 

h4 

g  2 
■G  g 

il 

< 

1 

1 

1 

it 

'1 

1 
.5  5 

II 

3 

j§ 

tJ 

II 

1  i 

1 

680 

743 

846 

745 

731 

768 

780 

542 

633 

811 

769 

804 

2 

548 

625 

778 

709 

632 

672 

730 

471 

528 

765 

638 

768 

3 

492 

582 

725 

682 

591 

625 

695 

430 

485 

735 

614 

736 

4 

452 

653 

700 

662 

557 

599 

671 

400 

431 

715 

585 

709 

5 

426 

536 

680 

647 

540 

583 

656 

377 

403 

701 

563 

689 

<; 

410 

521 

668 

634 

523 

573 

044 

357 

387 

688 

546 

676 

7 

397 

509 

659 

624 

511 

566 

634 

344 

376 

677 

532 

664 

8 

388 

499 

654 

015 

501 

560 

625 

337 

367 

667 

523 

652  . 

y 

380 

492 

649 

607 

494 

556 

618 

331 

361 

(:59 

515 

646 

10 

373 

487 

646 

600 

489 

551 

611 

327 

356 

6.53 

508 

639 

11 

367 

483 

643 

595 

486 

.547 

606 

322 

353 

648 

502 

633 

12 

361 

478 

640 

590 

482 

.543 

602 

318 

350 

643 

497 

627 

13 

356 

474 

637 

585 

479 

538 

597 

314 

347 

639 

492 

621 

14 

351 

470 

634 

581 

476 

534 

594 

310 

344 

635 

488 

616 

15 

347 

465 

630 

.578 

472 

529 

590 

306 

341 

631 

483 

611 

16 

343 

461 

626 

574 

468 

524 

586 

302 

338 

626 

479 

606 

17 

338 

457 

622 

570 

404 

519 

.582 

299 

335 

622 

474 

.601 

18 

334 

4')2 

618 

565 

459 

514 

578 

295 

3^32 

618 

470 

»596 

V.) 

329 

446 

613 

561 

455 

508 

.574 

291 

328 

614 

465 

590 

20 

325 

441 

009 

556 

449 

502 

.570 

288 

324 

610 

461 

584 

21 

321 

434 

605 

551 

445 

496 

.565 

284 

320 

600 

4.56 

577 

22 

316 

428 

601 

545 

438 

490 

560 

280 

315 

602 

451 

671 

23 

310 

421 

596 

540 

432 

484 

555 

276 

310 

597 

446 

666 

24 

305 

415 

592 

534 

430 

478 

551 

273 

305 

592 

441 

6.59 

25 

299 

409 

588 

.')29 

419 

471 

546 

269 

297 

587 

436 

651 

2« 

294 

402 

584 

523 

414 

465 

541 

265 

293 

582 

431 

643 

27 

288 

396 

579 

517 

408 

458 

535 

261 

287 

577 

426 

535 

28 

283 

389 

575 

512 

402 

4,52 

530 

256 

281 

572 

421 

526 

29 

278 

383 

570 

506 

398 

445 

525 

251 

275 

507 

415 

517 

30 

272 

376 

564 

500 

388 

438 

M9 

247 

269 

563 

409 

508 

31 

266 

370 

559 

495 

384 

432 

513 

243 

264 

558 

403 

499 

32 

260 

364 

553 

490 

377 

425 

.507 

239 

259 

5.53 

397 

490 

33 

254 

357 

547 

484 

371 

418 

501 

235 

254 

548 

391 

482  , 

34 

248 

351 

542 

479 

366 

411 

495 

231 

249 

544 

384 

474 

35 

242 

344 

536 

474 

355 

404 

488 

226 

243 

539 

377 

467 

36 

236 

338 

531 

400 

339 

397 

482 

221 

237 

533 

370 

460 

37 

230 

331 

525 

464 

341 

390 

477 

216 

230 

527 

303 

453 

38 

224 

325 

519 

459 

334 

383 

471 

211 

223 

520 

3.56 

446 

39 

218 

318 

514 

454 

330 

376 

465 

205 

216 

.513 

349 

439 

40 

212 

312 

508 

449 

314 

369 

4.59 

199 

209 

506 

342 

432 

41 

207 

305 

501 

444 

310 

362 

4.53 

194 

203 

500 

335 

425 

42 

201 

299 

499 

439 

302 

355 

445 

189 

197 

494 

328 

419 

43 

194 

292 

487 

434 

297 

348 

437 

185 

192 

488 

32i 

413 

44 

187 

285 

480 

429 

292 

341 

430 

181 

187 

482 

314 

407 

45 

180 

279 

473 

424 

279 

334 

422 

176 

182 

476 

307 

400 

46 

174 

272 

466 

419 

273 

327 

414 

171 

177 

469 

299 

393 

47 

167 

265 

459 

413 

269 

320 

407 

165 

172 

461 

291 

386 

48 

159 

259 

452 

408 

262 

312 

400 

1.59 

167 

451 

283 

378 

49 

153 

252 

456 

402 

258 

305 

392 

153 

162 

441 

275 

370 

50 

147 

245 

440 

396 

242 

297 

385 

147 

157 

431 

267 

362 

51 

141 

238 

434 

390 

239 

289 

376 

142 

152 

422 

259 

354 

52 

135 

231 

428 

384 

233 

282 

367 

137 

147 

414 

250 

345 

53 

130 

224 

421 

378 

229 

274 

358 

133 

142 

406 

241 

336 

54 

125 

217 

414 

371 

224 

265 

349 

128 

137 

397 

232 

327 

55 

120 

210 

407 

363 

212 

258 

340 

123 

132 

388 

224 

318 

56 

116 

203 

400 

355 

207 

249 

331 

117 

127 

377 

216 

309 

57 

111 

196 

392 

346 

202 

240 

322 

111 

121 

364 

209 

300 

58 

106 

189 

384 

338 

194 

232 

312 

106 

115 

348 

201 

291 

59 

101 

182 

375 

329 

190 

223 

303 

101 

109 

331 

193 

282 

60 

96 

175 

304 

319 

168 

214 

293 

96 

103 

314 

186 

273 

61 

92 

168 

352 

309 

165 

204 

282 

91 

97 

299 

178 

264 

62 

87 

161 

340 

299 

157 

195 

271 

87 

92 

286 

170 

255 

63 

83 

154 

327 

288 

150 

186 

259 

82 

88 

274 

163 

245 

64 

78 

147 

314 

278 

144 

176 

247 

77 

84 

262 

156 

235 

65 

74 

140 

302 

267 

135 

166 

285 

72 

80 

250 

147 

225 

66 

70 

133 

289 

256 

126 

157 

224 

67 

75 

236 

140 

215 

67 

65 

126 

277 

245 

117 

147 

212 

62 

70 

220 

132 

205 

68 

61 

119 

265 

234 

106 

137 

200 

57 

65 

202 

124 

195 

69 

56 

113 

251 

222 

96 

129 

187 

52 

60 

184 

117 

185 

70 

52 

106 

240 

211 

90 

118 

175 

48 

55 

168 

109 

175 

71 

47 

99 

228 

199 

86 

108 

162 

44 

51 

153 

101 

165 

72 

43 

92 

214 

187 

75 

99 

149 

40 

47 

140 

93 

1.55 

73 

39 

85 

2C0 

175 

70 

89 

135 

36 

43 

129 

85 

145 

74 

35 

78 

184 

162 

63 

80 

121 

33 

39 

119 

77 

135 

75 

32 

71 

168 

148 

52 

72 

108 

30 

35 

109  1 

69 

125   ^ 

3  A    .3 
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Table  of  Mortality  —  {continued.) 


England. 

France. 

Sweden. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Switzer- 
land. 

Silesia. 

Holland. 

. 

i 

g 

i2 

i 
< 

11 

If 

i  4, 
to  ^ 

.  ■a 

ij 

P 

Ij 

i 

:§ 

1" 

li 

ll 

7fi 

28 

65 

152 

134 

47 

63 

96 

27 

32 

98 

61 

114 

77 

25 

58 

136 

120 

4a 

56 

84 

24 

29 

85 

53 

103 

78 

22 

52 

121 

106 

56 

48 

75 

21 

26 

71 

55 

92 

7P 

19 

46 

108 

94 

34 

41 

65 

18 

23 

58 

38 

82 

80 

17 

40 

95 

81 

23 

35 

56 

16 

20 

46 

32 

72 

81 

14 

35 

84 

70 

21 

29 

47 

14 

18 

36 

26 

62 

89 

12 

30 

73 

69 

18 

24 

38 

12 

16 

29 

22 

53 

8.S 

10 

25 

62 

49 

15 

19 

31 

10 

14 

24 

18 

45 

84 

8 

20 

53 

•     40 

12 

15 

24 

8 

12 

20 

15 

38 

8r. 

7 

16 

45 

33 

10 

12 

19 

7 

10 

17 

12 

31 

86 

6 

12 

37 

26 

8 

9 

14 

6 

8 

14 

9 

25 

87 

5 

9 

30 

21 

7 

7 

11 

5 

7 

11 

6 

19 

88 

4 

7 

23 

16 

5 

6 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

14 

8P 

3 

5 

18 

12 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

7 

2 

10 

t)0. 

2 

4 

14 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

1 

7 

PI 

1 

3 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5 

99. 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

t).S 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

P4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

95 

3 

1 

1 

96 

2 

1 

97 

2 

1 

98 

1 

99 

1 

100 
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i 

VI.  Table  of  the  Progressive  Decrement  of  Life  among  1,000  Infants  of  each  Sex,  born  together, 
according  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Observations  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Nominees  in  the  Government 
Tontines  and  Life  Annuities  in  Great  Britain. 


Ag.. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males" 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

- 

JMales. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

17 

860 

870 

34 

696 

748 

51 

552 

616 

68 

322 

443 

85 

56 

117 

1 

P81 

981 

18 

854 

863 

.35 

687 

740 

52 

542 

608 

69 

.305 

428 

86 

44 

103 

2 

963 

967 

19 

846 

856 

36 

679 

732 

53 

531 

601 

70 

288 

412 

87 

34 

89 

3 

949 

955 

20 

837 

848 

37 

670 

724 

.54 

520 

593 

71 

270 

395 

88 

24 

76 

4 

937 

945 

21 

827 

841 

38 

662 

716 

55 

508 

.585 

72 

2.53 

377 

89 

17 

64 

5 

927 

935 

22 

816 

834 

39 

653 

708 

56 

495 

576 

73 

235 

358 

90 

11 

52 

6 

919 

9^6 

23 

804 

827 

40 

644 

700 

51 

482 

568 

74 

218 

339 

91 

7 

41 

7 

912 

919 

24 

793 

820 

41 

636 

693 

.58 

468 

.559 

75 

202 

319 

92 

4 

.30 

8 

906 

913 

25 

782 

813 

42 

627 

685 

59 

454 

549 

76 

185 

2.P8 

93 

3 

21 

9 

901 

908 

26 

771 

805 

43 

619 

677 

60 

440 

539 

77 

171 

277 

94 

14 

10 

896 

903 

27 

761 

798 

44 

610 

669 

61 

426 

529 

78 

156 

2.55 

95 

8 

11 

891 

899 

28 

751 

791 

45 

602 

661 

62 

413 

519 

79 

141 

233 

96 

5 

12 

886 

895 

29 

742 

784 

46 

594 

654 

63 

399 

508 

80 

12,5 

210 

97 

2 

13 

881 

892- 

30 

732 

777 

47 

586 

646 

64 

385 

496 

81 

110 

189 

98 

1 

14 

876 

•  887 

31 

723 

770 

48 

.578 

638 

65 

370 

484 

82 

m 

168 

fl9 

15 

872 

883 

32 

714 

763 

49 

570 

6.31 

66 

355 

471 

83 

81 

149 

lOO 

16 

866 

876 

33 

705 

755 

50 

561 

623 

67 

339 

457 

84 

68 
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Vll.  Table  showing  the  Expectation  of  Life  at  every  Age,  according  to  the  Observations  made  at 

Northampton, 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

0 

25-18 

17 

35-20 

33 

2672 

49 

18-49 

65 

10-88 

81 

4-41 

1 

32-74 

18 

34-.'38 

34 

26-20 

50 

17-99 

66 

10-42 

82 

4-09 

2 

37-79 

19 

33-99 

35 

2.5-68 

51 

17-50 

67 

9-96 

83 

3-80 

3 

39-55 

20 

33-43 

36 

25-16 

52 

17-02 

68 

9-50 

84 

3-58 

4 

40-58 

21 

32-90 

37 

24-64 

53 

16-54 

69 

9-05 

85 

3-37 

5 

40-84 

22 

32-39 

38 

24-12 

54 

16-06 

70 

8-60 

86 

3-19 

6 

41-07 

23 

31-88 

39 

23-60 

55 

15-58 

71 

8-17 

87 

3-01 

7 

41-03 

24 

31-36 

40 

23-08 

56 

15-10 

72 

7-74 

88 

2-86 

8 

40-79 

25 

30-83 

41 

22-56 

51 

14-63 

73 

7-33 

89 

2-66 

9 

40-36 

26 

30-33 

42 

22-04 

58 

14-15 

74 

6-92 

90 

2-41 

10 

39-78 

27 

29-82 

43 

2r,54 

59 

13-68 

75 

6-54 

91 

2-09 

11 

39-14 

28 

29-30 

44 

21-03 

60 

13-21 

76 

6-18 

92 

1-75 

12 

38-49 

29 

28-79 

45 

20-52 

61 

12-75 

77 

5-83 

93 

1-37 

13 

37-83 

30 

28-27 

46 

20-02 

62 

12-28 

78 

5-48 

94 

1-05 

14 

37-17 

31 

27-76 

47 

19-51 

63 

11-81 

79 

5-11 

95 

0-75 

15 

36-51 

32 

27-24 

48 

1900 

64 

11-35 

80 

475 

96 

0-50 

16 

35-85 
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VIII.  Table  showing  the  Expectation  of  Life  at  every  Age,  according  to  the  Observations  made  at 

Carlisle. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age- 

Expect. 

0 

38-72 

18 

42-87 

36 

30-32 

53 

18-97 

70 

9-iy 

87 

3-71 

1 

44-68 

19 

42-17 

•     37 

29  61 

54 

18-28 

71 

S-6i} 

88 

3-59 

2 

47-55 

20 

41-46 

38 

28-96 

55 

17-58 

72 

8-16 

89 

3-47 

3 

49-82 

21 

40-75 

39 

28-28 

56 

16-89 

73 

7-72 

90 

3-28 

4 

50-76 

22 

40-04 

40 

27-61 

51 

16-21 

74 

7-33 

91 

3-26 

5 

51-25 

23 

39-31 

41 

26-97 

58 

15-55 

75 

7-01 

92 

3-37 

6 

51-17 

24 

38-59 

42 

26-34 

59 

14-92 

76 

6-69 

93 

3-48 

7 

50-80 

25 

37-86 

43 

25-71 

60 

1434 

77 

6-40 

94 

3-53 

8 

50-24 

26 

37-14 

44 

25-09 

61 

13-82 

78 

6-12 

95 

3-53 

9 

49-57 

27 

36-41 

45 

24-46 

62 

13-31 

79 

5-80 

96 

3-46 

10 

48-82 

28 

35-69 

46 

23-82 

63 

12-81 

80 

5-51 

97 

3-28 

11 

48-04 

29 

35-00 

47 

23-17 

64 

12-30 

81 

5-21 

98 

3-07 

12 

47-27 

30 

34-34 

48 

22-50 

65 

11-79 

82 

4-93 

99 

277 

13 

46-51 

31 

33-C8 

49 

21-81 

66 

11-27 

83 

4-65 

100 

2-28 

14 

45-75 

32 

33-03 

50 

21-11 

67 

10-75 

84 

4-39 

101 

179 

15 

45-00 

33 

32-36 

51 

20-39 

68 

10-23 

85 

4-12 

102 

1-30 

16 

44-27 

34 

31-68 

52 

19-68 

69 

y-70 

86 

3-90 

103 

0-83 

17 

43-.57 

35 

31-00 

IX.  Table  giving  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Results  of  the  undermentioned  Tables  of  Mortality,  in 
Relation  to  the  following  Particulars. 


By 

Dr.  Price's 

Table, 
founded  on 
the  Register 
of  Births  and 
Burials  at 
Northamp- 
ton. 

the  First 

Swedish 

Tables,  as 

published  by 

'Dr.  Price; 

for  both 

Sexes. 

By 

Mr.De- 

parcieux's 

Table, 

founded 

on  the 

Mortality  in 

the  French 

Tontines, 

prior  to 

1745. 

Mr.  Milne's 
Table, 
founded 
on  the 
Mortality 

observed  at 
Carlisle. 

By 

Mr.  Griffith 
Davies's 
Table, 
founded  on 
the  Expe- 
rience of  the 
EquNible 
Life  Insur- 
ance Office. 

By  Mr.  Finlaison's 
Table,  founded  on  the 
Experience  of  the  Govern- 
ment Life  Annuities. 

According 
to  his  First 
InvestiRa- 
tion,  as  men- 
tioned in  his 
Evidence 
in  IS'25. 

According 
to  his  Second 

Investiga- 
tion,  as  men- 
tioned in 
his  Evidence 
in  1827. 

Of  100,000  persons  aged  ^ 
2,5,  there  would  be  alive  > 
at  the  age  of  65    -        -3 

Of  100,000  persons  aged^ 
65,  there  would  be  alive  > 
at  the  age  of  80   -        -3 

Expectation  of  life  at  the  ? 
age  of  25       -        years  j 

Expectation  of  life  at  the 
age  of  65       -        years. 

Value  of  an  annuity  on 
a  life  aged  25,  interest 
being  at  4  per  cent.      .. 

Value  of  an  annuity  on" 
a  life  aged  65,  interest 
being  at  4  per  cent. 

Value  of  a  deferred  an.- 
nuity   commencing   at 
65,  to  a  life  now  aged  25, 
interest  at  4  per  cent.  -. 

34,286 

28,738 

30-85 

10-88 

.i' 15-438 

£  7  761 
£  0-55424 

43,137 
23,704 

34-58 
10-10 

£  16-839 
^7-328 

£  0-65842 

51,033 

29,837 

37-17 
11-25 

jf  17-420 
£  8-039 

^0-85452 

51,335 

31,577 

37-86 

11-79 

^17-645 

£  8-301 
^0-88823 

49,330 

37,267 
37-45 
12-35 

£  17-494 

^8-635 

£  0-88723 

Mean  of 
both  Sexet. 

53,470 

38,655 

38-35 
12-81 

.£17-534 
£  8-896 

£  0-99078 

Mean  of 
both  Sexee. 

53,950 

37,355 

38-52 
12-50 

^17-634 
^8751 

£  0-98334 

■  Note  —In  all  the  Tables  above  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mortality  is  deduced  from  an 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  number  of  each  sex  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Davies's  Table,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  the  Equitable,  in  which  office,  from  the  practical  objects  of  Lfe  insurance,  it  is 
evident  the  male  sex  must  have  composed  the  vast  majority  of  lives  subjected  to  mortality.  Uut  as  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  duration  of  life  among  females  exceeds  that  of  males  it  follows  that  the 
results  of  Mr.  Davies's  Table  fall  materially  short  of  what  they  would  have  been,  if  the  facts  on  which  he 
has  reasoned  had  comprehended  an  equal  number  of  each  sex.  The  Tables  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been 
computed  at  4|  per  cent,  the  rate  allowed  by  government. 
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X.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table 

of  Mortality. 


Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

~ 

16021 

13-465 

11-563 

33 

16-343 

14-347 

12-740 

65 

8-304 

7-761 

7-276 

2 

18-599 

\5-633 

13-420 

34 

16-142 

14-195 

12-623 

66 

7-994 

7-488 

7-034 

3 

19-575 

16-462 

14-135 

35 

15-938 

14-039 

12-502 

67 

7-682 

7-211 

6787 

4 

20-210 

17-010 

14-613 

36 

15-729 

13-880 

12-377 

68 

7-367 

6-930 

6-536 

5 

20-473 

17-248 

14-827 

srj 

15-515 

13-716 

12-249 

69 

7-051 

6-647 

6-281 

6 

20  727  - 

17-482 

15-041 

38 

15-298 

13-548 

12-116 

70 

6-734 

6-361 

6-023 

7 

20-853 

17-611 

15-166 

39 

15-075 

13-375 

11-979 

71 

6-418 

6-075 

5764 

8 

20-885 

17-662 

15  226 

40 

14-848 

13-197 

11-837 

72 

6-103 

5-790 

5-504 

9 

20-812 

17-625 

15-210 

41 

14-620 

13-018 

11-695 

73 

5-794 

5-507 

5-245 

10 

20-663 

17-523 

15139 

42 

14-391 

12-838 

11-551 

74 

5-491 

5-230 

4-990 

11 

20-480 

17-393 

15043 

43 

14-162 

12-657 

11-407 

75 

5-199 

4-962 

4-744 

12 

20-283 

17-251 

14-937 

44 

13-929 

12-472 

11-258 

76 

4-925 

4-710 

4-511 

13 

20-081 

17-103 

14-826 

45 

13-692 

12-283 

11-105 

77 

4-652 

4-457 

4-277 

14 

19-872 

16-950 

14-710 

46 

13-450 

12-089 

10-947 

78 

4-372 

4-197 

4-035 

15 

19-657 

16-791 

14-588 

47 

13-203 

11-890 

10-784 

79 

4-077 

3-921 

3776 

16 

19-435 

16-625 

14-460 

48 

12-951 

11-685 

10-616 

80 

3-718 

3-643 

3-515 

17 

19-2-18 

16-462 

14-334 

49 

12-693 

11-475 

10-443 

81 

3-499 

3-377 

3-263 

18 

19013 

16-309 

14-217 

50 

12-436 

11-264 

10-269 

82 

3-229 

3-122 

3-020 

19 

18-820 

16-167 

14-108 

51 

12-183 

11-057 

10-097 

83 

2-982 

2-887 

2797 

20 

18-638 

16033 

14-007 

52 

11-930 

10-849 

9-925 

84 

2-793 

2708 

2-627 

21 

18-470 

15-912 

13-917 

53 

11674 

10-637 

9-478 

85 

2-620 

2-543 

2-471 

22 

18-311 

15-797 

13-833 

54 

11414 

10-421 

9-567 

86 

2-461 

2-393 

2-328 

23 

18-148 

15-680 

13-746 

55 

11-150 

10-201 

9-382 

87 

2-313 

2-251 

2-193 

24 

17-983 

15-560 

13-658 

56 

10-882 

9-977 

9-193 

88 

2-185 

2-131 

2-080 

21 

17-814 

15-438 

13-567 

57 

10-611 

■  9-749 

8-999 

89 

2-015 

1-967 

1-924 

26 

17-642 

15-312 

13-473 

58 

10-337 

9-516 

8-801 

90 

1-794 

1-758 

1723 

27 

17-467 

15-184 

13-377 

59 

10-058 

9-280 

8-599 

91 

1-501 

1-474 

1-447 

28 

17-289 

15-053 

13-278 

60 

9-777 

9-039 

8-392 

92 

1-190 

1-171 

1-153 

29 

17-107 

14-918 

13-177 

61 

9-493 

8-795 

8-181 

93 

0-839 

0-827 

0-816 

30 

16-922 

14781 

13-072 

62 

9-205 

8-547 

7-966 

94 

0-536 

0-530 

0-524 

31 

16-732 

14-639 

12-965 

63 

8-910 

8-291 

7-742 

95 

0-242 

0-240 

0-238 

32 

16-540 

14-495 

12-854 

64 

8-611 

8-030 

7-514       96 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

XL  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of 
^  Mortality, 


Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

Age, 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per.Cent, 

3  per  Cent. 

Age. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

1 

20-085 

16-556 

13-995 

IT 

18-183 

15-856 

13-987 

70 

7-123 

6-709 

6-336 

2 

21-501 

17-728 

14-983' 

37 

17-9i28 

15-666 

13-843 

71 

6-737 

6-358 

6015 

3 

22-683 

18717 

15-824 

38 

17-669 

15-471 

13-695 

72 

6-373 

6-026 

5711 

4 

23-285 

19-233 

16-271 

39 

17-405 

15-272 

13-542 

73 

6044 

5725 

5-435 

5 

23-693 

19-592 

16-590 

40 

17-143 

15-074 

13-390 

74 

5-752 

5-458 

5-190 

6 

23-846 

19-747 

16735 

41 

16-890 

14-883 

13-245 

75 

5-512 

5-239 

4-989 

7 

23-867 

19790 

16790 

42 

16-640 

14-694 

13101 

76 

5-277 

5-024 

4-792 

8 

23-801 

19-766 

16-786 

43 

16-389 

14-505 

12-957 

77 

5-059 

4-825 

4-609 

9 

23-677 

19-693 

16742 

44 

16-130 

14-S08 

12-806 

78- 

4-838 

4-622 

4-422 

10 

23-512 

19-585 

16-669 

45 

15-863 

14-104 

12-648 

79 

4-592 

4-394 

4-210 

11 

23-327 

19-460 

16-581 

46 

15-585 

13-889 

12-480 

80 

4-365 

4-183 

4-015 

12 

23-143 

19-336 

16-494 

47 

15-294 

13-662 

12-301 

81 

4-119 

3-953 

3799 

13 

22-957 

19-210 

16-406 

48 

14-986 

13-419 

12-107 

82 

3-898 

3746 

3-606 

14 

22769 

19-082 

16-316 

49 

14-654 

13-153 

11-892 

83 

3-672 

3-534 

3-406 

15 

22-582 

18-956 

16-227 

50 

14-303 

12-869 

11-660 

84 

3-454 

3-329 

3-211 

16 

22-404 

18-837 

16-144 

51 

13-932 

12-566 

11-410 

85 

3-229 

3-115 

3-009 

17 

22-232 

18723 

16-066 

52 

13-558 

12-258 

11-154 

86 

3-033 

2-928 

2-830 

18 

22-058 

18-608 

15-987 

53 

13-180 

11-945 

10  892 

87 

2-873 

2776 

2-685 

19 

21-879 

18-488 

15-904 

54 

12798 

11-627 

10-624 

88 

2776 

2-683 

2-597 

20 

21-694 

18-363 

15-817 

55 

12-408 

11-300 

10-347 

89 

2-665 

2-577 

2-495 

21 

21-504 

18-233 

15-726 

56 

12-014 

10-966 

10-063 

90 

2-499 

2-416 

2-339 

22 

21-304 

18-095 

15-628 

57 

11-614 

10-625 

9-771 

91 

2-481 

2-398 

2-321 

23 

21-098 

17-951 

15-525 

58 

11-218 

10-286 

9-478 

92 

2-577 

2-492 

2-412 

24 

20-885 

17-801 

15-417 

59 

10-841 

9-963 

9-199 

93 

2-687 

2-600 

2-518 

25 

20-66.5 

17-645 

15-303 

60 

10-491 

9-663 

8-940 

94 

2-736 

2-650 

2-569 

26 

20-442 

17-486 

15-187 

61 

10-180 

9-398 

8712 

95 

2-757 

2-674 

2-596 

27 

20-212 

17-320 

15-065 

62 

9-875 

9-137 

8-487 

96 

2704 

2-628 

2-555 

28 

19-981 

17  154 

14-942 

63 

9-567 

8-872 

8-258 

97 

2-559 

2-492 

2-428 

29 

19761 

16-997 

14-827 

6t 

9-246 

8-593 

8-016 

98 

2-388 

2-332 

2-278 

30 

19-556 

16-852 

14-723 

65 

8-917 

8-307 

7-765 

99 

2-131 

2-067 

2-045 

31 

19-348 

16705 

14-617 

66 

8-578 

8-010 

7-503 

100 

1-683 

1-653 

1-624 

32 

19-134 

16-552 

14-.506 

67 

8-228 

7700 

7-227 

101 

1-228 

1-210 

1-192 

33 

18-910 

16-390 

14-387 

68 

7-869 

7-380 

6-941 

102 

0-771 

0762 

0-753 

34 

18-675 

16-219 

14-260 

69 

7-499 

7-049 

6-643 

103 

0-324 

0-321 

0-317 

35 

18-43.3 

16-041 

14-127 
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XII.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  the  joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives  of  equai 
Ages,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortahty. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cclnt. 

Ages. 

.Iper 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

1&     1 

9-490 

8-252 

7-287 

33  &  33 

T2-O79 

10-902 

9-919 

65&  65 

5-471 

5-201 

4«60 

2—   2 

12-789 

11-107 

9-793 

34  —  34 

11-902 

10-759 

9-801 

66  —  66 

5-231 

4-982 

4759 

3—   3 

14191 

12-325 

10-862 

35  —  35 

11-722 

10-612 

9-680 

67  —  67 

4-989 

4760 

4-555 

4—    4 

15181 

13-185 

11-621 

36  —  36 

11-539 

10-462 

9-555 

68  —  68 

4-747 

4-537 

4-348 

5—   5 

15-638 

13-591 

11-984 

37—37 

11-351 

10-.307 

9-427 

69—69 

4-504 

4-312 

4140 

6—    6 

16-099 

14-005 

12-358 

38  —  38 

11-160 

10-149 

9  294 

70  —  70 

4-261 

4-087 

3-930 

7—   7 

16-375 

14-224 

12-596 

39  —  39 

10-964 

9-986 

9158 

71-71 

4-020 

3-862 

3719 

8-   8 

16-510 

14-399 

12-731 

40  —  40 

10-764 

9-820 

9-016 

12  — n 

3781 

3-639 

3-510 

9—    9 

16-483 

14-396 

12-744 

41—41 

10-565 

9-654 

8-876 

13  —  13 

3-548 

3-421 

3-304 

10  —  10 

16-339 

14-277 

12-669 

42  —  42 

10-369 

9-491 

8737 

74  —  74 

3-324 

3-211 

3-105 

11  —  11 

16-142 

14-133 

12-546 

43  —  43 

10-175 

9-326 

8-599 

75-75 

3-114 

3-015 

2-917 

12—12 

15-926 

13-966 

12-411 

44  —  44 

9-977 

9161 

8-457 

76  —  76 

2-926 

2-833 

2750 

13—13 

15-702 

13-789 

12-268 

45  —  45 

9-776 

8-990 

8-312 

11  —  11 

2-741 

2-656 

2-583 

14—14 

15-470 

13-604 

12-118 

46  —  46 

9-571 

8-815 

8-162 

78  —  78 

2-550 

2-470 

2-410 

15  —  15 

15-229 

13-411 

11-960 

47  —  47 

9-362 

8-637 

8-008 

79  —  79 

2-338 

2-271 

2-217 

16— ae 

14979 

13-212 

11793 

48  —  48 

9-149 

8-453 

7-849 

80  —  80 

2-122 

2-068 

2K)18 

17  ~  17 

14-737 

13-019 

11-630 

49  —  49 

8-930 

8-266 

7-686 

81—81 

1-917 

1-869 

1-827 

18  —  18 

14-516 

12-841 

11-483 

50  —  50 

8-714 

8-080 

7-522 

82  —  82 

1719 

1-681 

1-642 

19—19 

14-316 

12-679 

11-351 

51—51 

8-507 

7-900 

7-366 

83  —  83 

1-538 

1-510 

1-472 

20  —  20i 

14133 

12-535 

11-232 

52  —  52 

8-304 

7-723 

7-213 

84  —  84 

1-416 

1-387 

1-357 

21  —  21 

13-974 

12-409 

11-131 

53  —  53 

8-098 

7-544 

7-056 

85  —  85 

1-309 

1-339 

1-256 

22  —  22 

13-830 

12-293 

11-042 

54  —  54 

7-891 

7-362 

6-897 

86  —  86 

1-218 

1-195 

1-171 

23  —  23 

13-683 

12-179 

10-951 

55  —  55 

7-681 

7-179 

6735 

87  —  87 

1-141 

1-124 

1-098 

24  —  24 

13-534 

12-062 

10-858 

56  —  56 

7-470 

6-993 

6-571 

88  —  88 

1-103 

1-030 

1-063 

25  —  25 

13-383 

11-944 

10-764 

51-51 

7-256 

6-805 

6-404 

89  —  89 

1-036 

1015 

1-001 

26  —  26 

13-230 

11-822 

10-667 

58  —  58 

7-041 

6-614 

6-234 

90  —  90 

0-938 

0-922 

0-909 

27  —  27 

13-074 

11-699 

10-567 

59  —  59 

6-826 

6-421 

6-062 

91  —  91 

0-769 

0-756 

0-748 

28  —  28 

12-915 

11-573 

10-466 

60  —  60 

6-606 

6-226 

5-888 

92  —  92 

0-591 

0-583 

0-576 

29  —  29 

12-754 

11-445 

10-362 

61—61 

6-386 

6-030 

5712 

93  —  93 

0-369 

0-365 

0-361 

30  —  30 

12-589 

11-313 

10-255 

62  —  62 

6-166 

5-831 

5-533 

94—94 

0-203 

0-201 

0-199 

31  —  31 

12-422 

11-179 

10-14« 

63  —  63 

5-938 

5-626 

5-347 

95  —  95 

0-060 

0-060 

0-059 

32  —  32 

12-252 

11-042 

10-034 

64  —  64 

5-709 

5-417 

5-158 

96  —  96 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

XIIL  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  the  .toint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives  op  equal 
Ages,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. 


Apes. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 

c™t. 

1&     1 

14-079 

11-924 

10-299 

36  &  3G 

14-477 

12-919 

11-627 

70& 

70 

4-556 

4-367 

4-191 

2—    2 

16-155 

13-671 

11793 

37  —  37 

14-231 

12-724 

11-470 

71  — 

71 

4-2i7 

4-050 

3-893 

3—    3 

18-030 

15-260 

13-162 

38  —  38 

13-981 

12-525 

11-309 

72- 

72 

3-904 

3755 

3-615 

4—    4 

19-065 

16147 

13932 

39  —  39 

13-727 

12-322 

11-144 

73  — 

73 

3-631 

3-497 

3-371 

5—   5 

19-815 

16-801 

14-507 

40  —  40 

13-481 

12-125 

10-984 

74  — 

74 

3400 

3-279 

3-165 

6—    6 

20-156 

17112 

14789 

41—41 

13-254 

11-945 

10-839 

75- 

75 

3-231 

3-119 

3-015 

7—   7 

20-280 

17-242 

14-917 

42-42 

13  036 

11-772 

10-701 

76  — 

76 

3-068 

2-966 

2-870 

8—    8 

20-261 

17-251 

14-942 

43  —  43 

12-822 

11-602 

10-566 

77  — 

77 

2-927 

2-833 

2744 

9—    9 

20-146 

17179 

14-898 

44  —  44 

12-600 

11-426 

10-425 

78  — 

78 

2-784 

2-698 

2-617 

10—10 

19-963 

17-049 

14-803 

45  —  453 

12-371 

11-243 

10-278 

79  — 

79 

2-610 

2-533 

2-460 

ll-U 

19-748 

16-891 

14-684 

46  —  46 

12-128 

11-047 

10-119 

80  — 

80 

2-459 

2-390 

2-324 

12  —  12 

19-538 

16-737 

14-568 

47-47 

11-870 

10-837 

9-947 

81  — 

81 

2-283 

2-222 

2-163 

13  —  13 

19-327 

16-582 

14-450 

48  —  48 

11-591 

10-607 

9-756 

82  — 

82 

2-135 

2-079 

2-027 

14—14 

19-115 

16-425 

14-331 

49  —  49 

11-279 

10-345 

9-535 

83  — 

83 

1-978 

1-929 

1-882 

15  —  15 

18-908 

16-272 

14-215 

50  —  50 

10-942 

10-059 

9-291 

84  — 

84 

1-825 

1-782 

1741 

16  —  16 

18719 

16-134 

14-112 

51—51 

10-579 

9748 

9-023 

85  — 

85 

1-657 

1-619 

1-583 

17  —  17 

18-542 

16-007 

14-018 

52  —  52 

10-215 

9-434 

8-751 

86  — 

86 

1-509 

1-476 

1-444 

18  —  18 

18-365 

15-880 

13-925 

53  —  53 

9-849 

9117 

8-474 

87  — 

87 

1-389 

1-359 

1-331 

19—19 

18-182 

15-748 

13-827 

54  —  54 

9-480 

8796 

8-192 

88  — 

88 

1-328 

1-301 

1-275 

20  —  20 

17-993 

15-610 

137^4 

55  —  55 

9-103 

8-465 

7-900 

89  — 

89 

1-248 

1-223 

1-199 

21—21 

17-797 

15-466 

13-616 

56  —  56 

8721 

8-128 

7-600 

90  — 

90 

1-088 

1-066 

1-045 

22  —  22 

17-588 

15-310 

13-497 

51  —  51 

8-334 

7783 

7-293 

91- 

91 

1-050 

1-028 

1-007 

23  —  23 

17-372 

15-14S 

13-372 

58  —  58 

7-954 

7-444 

6-988 

92- 

92 

1-120 

1-096 

1-073 

24  —  24 

17-148 

14-978 

13-240 

59  —  59 

7-605 

7-131 

6705 

93  — 

93 

1-226 

1-199 

1173 

25  —  25 

16-916 

14-800 

13-101 

60  —  60 

7-295 

6-854 

6-456 

94  — 

94 

1-302 

1-273 

1-245 

26—26 

16-681 

14-620 

12-960 

61  —  61 

7-044 

6-630 

6-2.'37 

95  — 

95 

1-383 

1-353 

1-323 

27  —  27 

16-437 

14-431 

12-811 

62  —  62 

6-804 

6-417 

6-067 

96- 

96 

1-4S4 

1-3^ 

1-364 

28  —  28 

16196 

14-244 

12663 

63  —  63 

6-563 

6-202 

5-875 

97  — 

97 

1-395 

1-3C6 

1-339 

29—29 

15-976 

14-075 

12-530 

64—64 

6-308 

5  974 

5-669 

98  — 

98 

1-375 

1-349 

1-323 

30  —  30 

15784 

13-930 

12-419 

65  —  65 

6-047 

5738 

5-456 

99- 

99 

1-294 

1-272 

1-251 

31—31 

15-591 

13784 

12-308 

66  —  66 

5-774 

5-4flO 

5-230 

100  — 

100 

0-991 

0-976 

0-962 

32-32 

15-392 

13-632 

12-191 

67  —  67 

5-4«6 

5-328 

4-990 

101- 

101 

0  687 

0-679 

0-670 

33  —  33 

15-180 

13-469 

12-064 

68  —  68 

5-188 

4-954 

4737 

102- 

102 

0-387 

0-383 

0-379 

34  —  ^ 

14-954 

13-294 

11-926 

69  —  69 

4-877 

4-666 

4-471 

103  — 

106 

0-108 

0-107 

0-106 

35  —  35 

14720 

13-111  1  11-780 

730 


INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 


XIV.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on  the  Joint  Continwance  of  Two  Lives,  when  the  Diffeb- 
ENCE  OF  Age  is  Five  Years,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 

Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

1& 

6 

12-346  1  10-741 

9-479 

32  &  37 

11-775 

10-659 

9-716 

62  &  67 

5-503 

"5-285" 

4-986 

2  — 

7 

14-461 

12-581 

11-lUO 

33  —  38 

11-591 

10-508 

9-591 

63  —  68 

5-265 

5-017 

4-786 

3  — 

8 

15-300 

13-319 

11-755 

34  —  39 

11-404 

10-354 

9-463 

64  —  69 

5-025 

4-798 

4-585 

4  — 

9 

15-809 

13-775 

12-165 

35  —  40 

11-213 

10-196 

9  331 

65  —  70 

4-782 

4-573 

4-378 

5  — 

10 

15-974 

13-933 

12-315 

36  —  41 

11-021 

10-037 

9-198 

66  —  71 

4-540 

4-349 

4-169 

6  — 

11 

16110 

14068 

12-447 

37  —  42 

10-828 

9-877 

9-062 

67  —  72 

4-298 

4-124 

3-960 

7  — 

12 

16137 

14-111 

12-498 

38  —  43 

10-634 

9-716 

8-927 

68  —  73 

4-059 

3-901 

3-752 

8- 

13 

16-089 

14-089 

12-492 

39  —  44 

10-437 

9-550 

8-787 

69  —  74 

3-825 

3-683 

3-547 

9  — 

14 

15-957 

13  992 

12-421 

40  —  45 

10-235 

9-381 

8-643 

70  —  75 

3-599 

3-471 

3-347 

10- 

15 

15-762 

13-841 

12-302 

41—46 

10-033 

9-210 

8-497 

71  —  76 

3-386 

3-270 

3-159 

U- 

16 

15-538 

13-664 

12-158 

42  —  47 

9-829 

9-037 

8-350 

72  —  77 

3-175 

3-070 

2-971 

12- 

17 

15-308 

13-480 

12-009 

43—48 

9-623 

8-862 

8-200 

73-78 

2-963 

2-869 

2-780 

,    13- 

18 

15-086 

13303 

11-864 

44—49 

9-414 

8-683 

8-046 

74-79 

2-743 

2-659 

2-580 

14- 

19 

14-870 

13-130 

11-723 

45—50 

9-204 

8-503 

7-891 

75  —  80 

2-526 

2-448 

2-381 

15- 

20 

14-660 

12-961 

11-585 

46—51 

8-997 

8-326 

7-737 

76  —  81 

2-325 

2-258 

2-195 

16- 

21 

14-457 

12-799 

11-452 

47—52 

8-790 

8  147 

7-582 

77  —  82 

2-131 

2-077 

2-013 

17  — 

22 

14  265 

12-646 

11-327 

48—53 

8-579 

7-965 

7-424 

78  —  83 

1-947 

1-899 

1-838 

18  — 

23 

14-082 

12-500 

11-209 

49—54 

8-366 

7-780 

7-262 

79  —  84 

1-792 

1-751 

1-750 

19  — 

24 

13-908 

12-361 

ir096 

50—55 

8-151 

7-593 

7-098 

80  —  85 

1-645 

1-608 

1-573 

20  — 

25 

13-741 

12-229 

10-989 

51—56 

7-910 

7-409 

6-936 

81—86 

1-510 

1-478 

1-447 

21- 

26 

13-584 

12105 

10-890 

52—57 

7-730 

7-225 

6-774 

82  —  87 

1-385 

1-356 

1-329 

22  — 

27 

13-433 

11-987 

10-796 

53—58 

7-518 

7-039 

6-609 

83  —  88 

1-284 

1-259 

1-235 

23- 

28 

13-280 

11-866 

10-699 

54  —  59 

7-304 

6-850 

6-442 

84  —  89 

1-187 

1164 

1-145 

24  — 

29 

13-124 

11-743 

10-600 

55  —  60 

7-088 

6-659 

6272 

85  —  90 

1-074 

1-054 

1-038 

25  — 

30 

12-966 

11-618 

10-499 

56  —  61 

6-870 

6-465 

6100 

86-91 

0-921 

0-902 

0-892 

26  — 

31 

12-805 

11489 

10-396 

57  —  62 

6-651 

6  270 

5-925 

87  —  92 

0-755 

0-738 

0-734 

27  — 

32 

12-641 

11-359 

10-289 

58  —  63 

6-4'27 

6-070 

5-744 

88  —  93 

0-561 

0-554 

0-547 

28  — 

33 

12-474 

11-225 

10-181 

59  —  64 

6  201 

5-867 

5-561 

89  —  94 

0-377 

0-373 

0-369 

29  — 

34 

12-304 

11-088 

10-069 

60-65 

5-970 

5-658 

5-372 

90  —  95 

0-179 

0-177 

0175 

30  — 

35    12131 

.10-948 

9  954 

61  —  66 

5-737 

5-447 

5-180 

91  —  96 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

31  — 

36     11-955 

10-805 

9-837 

XV.  Table  showing  the  Value  op  an  Annuity  on  the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives,  when  the  Dif- 
ference OF  Age  is  Five  Years,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality. 


Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

Ages. 

3  per 
Cent. 

4  per 
Cent. 

5  per 
Cent. 

1&     6 

16-828 

14-269 

12-331 

34  &  39 

14-290 

12-773 

11-508 

67  &     72 

4-580 

4-386 

4-207 

2-   7 

18-087 

15-341 

13-258 

35  —  40 

14-048 

12-581 

11-354 

68—73 

4-297 

4-123 

3-961 

3—    8 

19-100 

16-214 

14-019 

36  —  41 

13-812 

12-394 

11-204 

69—    74 

4035' 

4-878 

3-731 

4-    9 

19-584 

16-644 

14-402 

37  —  42 

13-579 

12-209 

11-056 

70—   75 

3-804~ 

3-661 

3-528 

5—10 

19-874 

16-913 

14-649 

38—43 

13-346 

12-024 

10-907 

71—   76 

3-568 

3-439 

3-319 

6—11 

19-935 

16-989 

14-731 

39  —  44 

13-107 

11-833 

10-753 

72—   77 

3-353 

3-237 

3-127 

7  —  12 

19-889 

16-975 

14-736 

40  —  45 

12-868 

11-641 

10-598 

73—   78 

3-152 

3-047 

2-948 

8—13 

19-771 

16-900 

14-689 

41  —  46 

12-630 

11-450 

10-444 

74—   79 

2-952 

2-857 

2  767 

9  —  14 

19-606 

16-785 

14-606 

42  —  47 

12-389 

11-256 

10-287 

75—   80 

2-790 

2-704 

2-623 

10—15 

19-410 

16-643 

14-500 

43  —  48 

12-139 

11-053 

10-121 

76—   81 

2-618 

2-540 

2-467 

11  —  16 

19-208 

16-495 

14-389 

44  —  49 

11-868 

10-830 

9-937 

77—   82 

2  471 

2-400 

2-353 

12  —  17 

19014 

16-354 

14-284 

45  —  50 

11-580 

10-591 

9-737 

78—   83 

2-318 

2-255 

2-194 

13  —  18 

.18-820 

16-213 

14-178 

46  —  51 

11-271 

10-332 

9-519 

79—   84 

2-155 

2-099 

2-045 

14-19 

18-622 

16-068 

14-069 

47  —  52 

10-955 

10-065 

9-292 

80—   85 

1-993 

1-943 

1-895 

15  —  20 

18423 

15-922 

13-959 

48  —  53 

10-628 

9-787 

9054 

81  —   86 

1-834 

1-790 

1-747 

16  —  21 

18-230 

15-781 

13-853 

49  —  54 

10-284 

9-492 

8799 

82—   87 

1-704 

1-664 

1-626 

17  —  22 

18-036 

15  639 

13-746 

50  —  55 

9-924 

9-181 

8-528 

83—    88 

1-606 

1-569 

1-535 

18-23 

17-838 

15-493 

13-636 

51—56 

9-550 

8-855 

8-242 

84—    89 

1-496 

1-464 

1-433 

19  —  24 

17-633 

15-341 

13-520 

52-57 

9172 

8-524 

7-950 

85—90 

1-835 

1-307 

1-279 

20  —  25 

17-421 

15-182 

13-398 

53  —  58 

8-797 

8-194 

7-657 

86—    91 

1-255 

1-229 

1-203 

21—26 

17-204 

15-019 

13-272 

54  —  59 

8-439 

7-876 

7-375 

87—    92 

1-245 

1-218 

1192 

22  —  27 

16-977 

14-846 

13-137 

55  —  60 

8-098 

7-574 

7-106 

88—    93 

1-272 

1-245 

1-219 

2.3  —  28 

16-747 

14-670 

13-000 

56  —  61 

7-788 

7-299 

6-860 

89—94 

1-266 

1-240 

1-214 

24  —  29 

16-524 

14-500 

12-867 

57 (52 

:7-480 

7-025 

6-615 

90—95 

1-217 

1191 

1-167 

25  —  30 

16-311 

14-339 

12-742 

58  —  63 

7175 

6-752 

6-370 

91—96 

1-210 

1-185 

1-161 

26  —  31 

16-097 

14176 

12615 

59  —  64 

6-875 

6-482 

6-127 

92—97 

1-230 

1-205 

1-181 

27—32 

15-875 

14  006 

12-482 

60  —  65 

6-589 

6-225 

5-89 

93—96 

1-262 

1-238 

1-215 

28-33 

15-648 

13-830 

12-344 

61—66 

6-323 

5  986 

5  678 

94—99 

1-234 

1-212 

1191 

29  —  34 

15-424 

13-657 

12-206 

62  —  67 

6-054 

5-743 

5-458 

95  —  100 

1-072 

1-055 

1-0.  J8 

30-35 

15-209 

13-491 

12-078 

63  —  68 

5  779 

5-493 

5-230 

96  —  101 

0-851 

0-839 

0-828 

31  —  36 

14-989 

13321 

11-944 

64  —  69 

5-4S0 

5-229 

4-988 

97  —  102 

0-568 

0-562 

0-555 

32-37 

14-764 

13-146 

11-806 

65  —  70 

5-193 

4-956 

4737 

98  —  103 

0-254 

0-2.'52 

0-249 

33  —  38 

14-531 

12-964 

11-661 

66  —  71 

4-882 

4-667 

4-469 

•,    -J 



The  Northampton  Table  (Na  VII.),  by  under-rating  the  duration  of  life,  was  a  very  advantageous 
guide  for  the  insurance  offices  to  go  by  in  insuring  lives;  but  to  whatever  extent  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  them  in  this  respect,  it  became  equally  injurious  when  they  adopted  it  as  a  guide  in  selling  annuities. 
And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  insurance  offices  granted  annuities  on  the  same  terms  that 
they  insured  lives  ;  not  perceiving  that,  if  they  gained  by  the  latter  transaction,  they  must  obviously  lose 
by  the  former.  Government  also  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  sell  annuities  according  to  the 
Northampton  Tables,  and  without  making  any  distinction  between  male  and  female  lives!  A  glance  at 
the  Tables  of  M.  Deparcieux  ought  to  have  satisfied  them  that  they  were  proceeding  on  entirely  false 
principles.  But,  in  despite  even  of  the  admonitions  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  mathematicians,  this 
system  was  persevered  in  till  within  these  few  years  !  We  understand  that  the  loss  thence  arising  to  the 
public  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  2,000,000/.  sterling.  Nor  will  this  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  1 
recollect  that,  supposing  interest  to  be  4  per  cent.,  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  911.  Is.  in  the  value  < 
of  an  annuity  of  50/.  for  life,  to  a  person  aged  45,  between  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle  Tables 
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INVOICE,  an  account  of  goods  or  merchandise  sent  by  merchants  to  their  cor- 
respondents at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  the  peculiar  marks  of  each  package,  with  other 
particulars,  are  set  forth.  —  (See  example,  ante,  p.  149.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  the  name  given  to  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura, 
Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo,  and  their  dependent  islets.  With  the  exception  of 
Cerigo,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  the  rest  lie  pretty 
contiguous,  along  the  western  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Greece ;  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Corfu  being  in  lat.  39°  48'  15"  N.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  Zante  (Cape  Kieri, 
on  which  there  is  a  light-house)  being  in  lat.  37°  38'  35"  N.  Kapsali,  the  port  of 
Cerigo,  is  in  lat.  36°  7'  30"  N.,  Ion.  23^  E. 

The  area  and  present  population  of  the  different  islands  may  be  estimated  as 
follows :  — 


Islands. 

Area  in  Square  Miles, 
15  to  a  Degree. 

Population. 

Corfu              -            - 

Cephalonia            -             .                  -                  -       - 

Zante              .              -              -                 .               . 

Santa  Maura           -              .              «                -         . 

Ithaca  and  Calamos 

Cerigo  and  Cerigotto                 •               -               -        - 

Paxo  and  Antipaxo           -               -              .              . 

Totals 

10-76 
16-20 
5-60 
5-25 
332 
4-50 
1-90 

59,839 
56,589 
35,422 
18,108 
9,387 
8,550 
4,953 

47-12* 

192,848 

Soil  and  Climate.  —  These  are  very  various—  Zante  is  the  most  fruitful.  It  consists  principally  of  an 
extensive  plain,  occupied  by  plantations  of  currants,  and  having  an  air  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  richness. 
Its  climate  is  comparatively  equal  and  fine,  but  it  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Corfu  and  (  ephalonia 
are  more  rugged  and  less  fruitful  than  Zante  ;  and  the  former  from  its  vicinity  to  the  snowy  mountains  of 
EpiruR,  and  the  latter  from  the  Black  Mountain  (the  Mount  iEnos  of  antiquity)  in  its  interior,  are  exposed 
in  winter  to  greatand  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  In  January,  1833,  the  cold  was  more  rigorous  than 
usual,  the  frost  damaging  to  a  great  extent  the  oranges  and  vines  of  these  islands  and  those  of  Santa 
Maura.  The  latter  is,  in  the  hot  season,  exceedingly  unhealthy,  — a  consequence  of  the  vapours  arising 
from  the  marshes,  and  the  shallow  seas  to  the  N.E.  Cerigo  is  rocky  and  sterile;  it  is  subject  to  continued 
gales,  and  the  currents  seldom  permit  its  waters  to  remain  unruffled. 

History,  Government,  ^-c.  —These  islands  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Corfu,  the  ancient  Cor- 
cyra,  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  naval  power,  and  for  the  contest  between  it  and  its  mother  state  Corinth, 
which  eventually  terminated  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ithaca,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses;  Cephalonia, 
sometimes  called  Dulichium,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  cities ;  Zante,  or  Zacynthus ;  Santa  Maura, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  celebrated  for  its  promontory,  surmounted 
by  a  temple  of  Apollo,  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into  the  ocean  ;  and  Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  the 
birth-place  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to  Venus  ;  —  have  all  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown.  But,  on  com. 
paring  their  present  with  their  former  state,  we  may  well  exclaim,  — 

Heu  quantum  hcec  Niobe,  Ntobe  distabat  ab  ilia  !  — 

After  innumerable  revolutions,  they  fell,  about  350  years  ago,  under  the  dominion  of  Venice.  Since  the 
downfall  of  that  republic,  they  have  had  several  protectors,  or  rather  masters,  being  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Russians,  the  French,  and  the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815,  they  were 
formed  into  a  sort  of  semi-independent  state.  They  enjoy  an  internal  government  of  their  own,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  king  of  England,  having 
charge  of  the  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  internal,  maritime,  and  sanitary  police.  His  Majesty's  com- 
mander-in-chief has  the  custody  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  disposal  of  the  forces.  It  is  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  that  the  islands  may  be  called  upon  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  3,000  men,  as  well  as  for 
the  repair  of  their  fortresses  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
president  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  a  senate  of  5  members  (1  for  each  of  the  larger  islands  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura,  and  1  representing  collectively  the  smaller  ones  of  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  by  each  of  which  he  is  elected  in  rotation).  The  senators  are  elected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  quinquennial  parliament  (subject  to  a  negative  from  the  commissioner)  from  a 
legislative  chamber  of  40  members,  themselves  elected  by  the  constituencies  of  the  different  islands, 
for  5  years.  The  senate  and  legislative  assembly,  together  with  the  commissioner,  are  thus  the  supreme 
authority  :  they  are,  when  united,  termed  the  Parliament,  and,  as  such,  pass,  amend,  and  repeal  laws,  in 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  1817.  Besides  the  general  government,  there  is  in  each  island 
a  local  administration,  composed  of  a  regent,  named  by  the  senate,  and  from  2  to  5  municipal  officers  elected 
by  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  State  of  Society,  in  these  islands,  is  far  from  being  good,  and  was  formerly  the  most  depraved  ima- 
ginable. The  people,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  aegis  of  England,  were  at  once  lazy,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  cowardly,  and  bloodthirsty.  Their  vices  may,  we  believe,  be,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribed  to 
the  government  and  religion  established  amongst  them.  The  latter  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  series 
of  fasts'  and  puerile  observances ;  while  the  former  was  both  weak  and  corrupt.  The  Venetians  appointed 
to  situations  of  power  and  emolument  belonged  mostly  to  noble  but  decayed  families,  and  looked  upon 
their  offices  merely  as  means  by  which  they  might  repair  their  shattered  fortunes.  Hence  the  grossest 
corruption  pervaded  every  department.  There  was  no  crime  for  which  impunity  might  not  be  purchased. 
Justice,  in  fact,  was  openly  bought  and  sold  ;  and  suits  were  decided,  not  according  to  the  principles  of 
law  or  equity,  but  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  faction  or  of  gold.  In  consequence,  the  islands  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  vices  that  afflict  and  degrade  a  corrupt  and  semi-barbarous  society.  Sandys,  one  of  the 
best  English  travellers  who  ever  visited  the  Levant,  having  touched  at  Zante  in  1610,  expresses  himself 
with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  as  follows:  — "  In  habite  they  imitate  the  Italians,  but  transcend  them  in 
their  revenges,  and  infinitely  less  civil.  They  will  threaten  to  kill  a  merchant  that  will  not  buy  their 
commodities ;  and  make  more  conscience  to  breake  a  fast  than  commit  a  murther.  He  is  weary  of  his  life 
that  hath  a  difference  with  any  of  them,  and  will  walke  abroad  after  daylight.  But  cowardice  is  joined 
with  their  crueltie,  who  dare  doe  nothing  but  sodainly  upon  advantage ;  and  are  ever  privately  armed. 
They  are  encouragedto  villainies  by  the  remissnesse  of  their  laws.  The  labourers  do  go  into  the  fields  with 
swords  and  partizans,  as  if  in  an  enemie's  countrey ;  bringing  home  their  oils  and  wines  in  hogskins,  the 
inside  turned  out."— (p.  7.  ed.  1637.) 


*  This  is  equal  to  lOOlS  Engllrh  square  miles  of  69-15  to  the  degree. 
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If  the  Zantiotes  did  not  deteriorate  during  the  next  2  centuries,  which,  indeed,  was  hardly  pos- 
sible, they  certainly  did  not  improve.  Dr.  Holland,  by  whom  they  were  visited  in  1812,  tells  us  that 
he  heard,  "  on  sure  authority,  that  the  number  of  assassinations  m  Zante  has  been  more  than  1  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  though  the  population  was  only  40,0001  "—{Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Sfc.  4to  ed. 
p.  23.) 

Matters  were,  if  not  quite  so  bad,  very  little  better  in  the  other  islands.  In  Cephalonia,  the  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  factions,  entertaining  the  most  implacable  animosities,  and  waging  a  war  of  extermination 
against  each  other.  A  little  vigour  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  would  have  served  to  suppress  their  mur- 
derous contests.  But  this  was  not  an  object  they  wished  to  attain :  on  the  contrary,  their  selfish  and 
crooked  policy  made  them  seek  to  strengthen  their  own  power  by  fomenting  the  dissensions  that  prevailed 
amongst  their  subjects. —  {Bellin,  Description  du  Gol/e  de  Venise,  p.  165.)  Considering  the  state  of  so- 
ciety  at  home,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Cephalonians,  who  were  distinguished  among  the  islanders  for 
activity  and  enterprise,  were  much  addicted  to  emigration.  The  Venetians  attempted  to  check  its  pre- 
valence; but,  as  they  neglected  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be  prevented,  —  the  establishment  of 
security  and  good  order  at  home,  —  their  efforts  were  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  islanders  did  not,  however,  satisfy  themselves  with  attempting  to  stab  and  prey  upon  each  other. 
They  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Maura  and  Cerigo ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  Venetian  government  participated  in  the  profits  of  this  public  robbery,  which,  at  all 
events,  they  took  little  pains  to  suppress. 

A  long  series  of  years  will  be  required  to  eradicate  vices  so  deeply  rooted,  and  to  effect  that  thorough 
change  in  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people  that  is  so  indispensable.  The  power  and  influence  of  the 
British  government  has  already,  however,  had  a  very  decided  effect :  assassination  has  become  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  piracy  has  been  suppressed ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry,  sincerity,  ajid  foir  dealing  is 
beginning  to  manifest  itself.  The  present  generation  of  nobles  possess  a  superior  degree  of  information, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  which,  if  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  was,  at 
least,  unknown  to  their  fathers.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Maitlaiid  had  to  struggle  during  the  first  years  of  the  British  government.  He  was  opposed  by  every 
means  that  feudal  rancour,  corruption,  and  duplicity  could  throw  in  his  way.  Those  accustomed  to  the 
treachery,  shuffling,  and  jobbing  of  the  Venetian  and  Russo-Turkish  governments,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  French,  could  neither  appreciate  nor  understand  the  plain,  straightforward  course  natural  to  British 
officers.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  materially  diminished  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence 
of  our  example,  and  of  that  education  now  pretty  generally  difflised,  will  gradually  accomplish  the  re- 
generation of  the  islanders. 

Manufactures,  ^c. — These  islands  possess  few  manufactures  properly  so  termed.  The  wives  of  the  villani, 
or  peasants,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  sufficient  in  great  part  for  the  use  of  their  fa- 
milies. A  little  soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and  Zante.  The  latter  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silk  gros-de- Naples  and  handkerchiefs;  the  art  of  dyeing  is,  however,  too  little  studied,  and  the  esta- 
blishments are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  peasantry,  in  general,  are  lazy,  vain,  delighting  in  display,  and 
very  superstitious.  Those  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia  are  more  industrious  than  the  Corfiotes  ;  in  the  first, 
particularly,  their  superior  condition  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  nobles  residing 
more  on  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  contributing,  by  their  example,  to  stimulate  industry.  In  Corfu, 
the  taste  for  the  city  life,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  tne  Venetian  government,  still  operates  to  a  great 
degree.  The  Corfiote  proprietor  resides  but  little  in  his  villa;  his  land  is  neglected,  while  he  continues 
in  the  practice  of  his  forefathers,  who  preferred  watching  opportunities  at  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, to  improving  their  fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honourable  exertion  and  attention  to 
their  patrimony.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  material  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  20  years. 

Imports  of  Grain.  S(C.  —  Great  part  of  the  land  is  held  under  short  tenures,  on  the  metayer  system,  the 
tenant  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord.  Owing  to.'the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  superior  attention 
given  to  the  culture  of  olives  and  currants,  the  staple  products  of  the  islands,  most  part  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  required  for  their  consumption  is  imported.  The  hard  wheat  of  Odessa  is  preferred,  and  about 
80(),(XX)  dollars  may  be  annually  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  in  payment.  The  imports  of  wheat  in  1826  were 
178,288  moggi,  or  about  891,440  bushels.  The  parliament,  in  March,  1833,  repealed  the  duties  on  the  in- 
troduction of  corn;  and  the  grain  monopoly  of  Corfu,  which  had  been  established  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  general  or  partial  scarcity,  was  then  also  suffered  to 
expire.  These  2  sources  of  revenue,  while  tney  existed,  did  not  probably  produce  less  than  20,000/. 
annually. 

Cattle.  — They  are  similarly  dependent  upon  Greece  and  Turkey  for  supplies  of  butcher's  meat ;  a  small 
number  only  of  sheep  and  goats  being  bred  in  the  islands.  Oxen,  whether  for  agriculture  or  the  slaughter, 
house,  are  brought  from  Turkey,  to  the  annual  amount  of  more  than  90,000  dollars.  The  beef  eaten  by 
the  troops  is  6  weeks  or  2  months  walking  down  from  the  Danube,  and  the  provinces  that  skirt  it,  to  the 
shores  of  Epirus,  where  they  remain  in  pasture  until  fit  for  the  table. 

Exports.  —  The  staple  exports  from  these  islands  are  oil,  currants,  valonia,  wine,  soap,  and  salt.  The 
first  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  Corfu  and  Paxo,  and  in  a  less  quantity  in  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  and 
Cephalonia.  Corfu  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  olive  wood ;  a  consequence,  partly,  of 
the  extraordinary  encouragement  formerly  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  by  the  Venetians.  Although 
there  is  a  harvest  every  year,  the  great  crop  i.s  properly  biennial ;  the  tree  generally  reposing  for  a  year  after 
its  effort.  (In  France  and  Piedmont  the  period  of  inactivity  is  of  2  and  3  years.)  During  5  or  6  months, 
from  October  till  April,  the  country,  particularly  in  Corfu,  presents  an  animated  appearance,  persons  of 
all  ages  being  busily  employed  in  picking  up  the  fruit.  It  is  calculated  that  the  islands  produce,  one  year 
with  another,  about  95,000  barrels,  of  18  gallons  each,  and  that  of  this  quantity  80,000  are  exported,  prin- 
cipally to  Trieste.  The  average  price  may  be  about  \l.  l\s.  per  barrel.  Under  the  old  Venetian  system, 
the  oil  could  only  be  carried  to  Trieste.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  19|  per  cent.,  payable  on  the  export,  pro- 
duces upon  an  average  28,000/.  annually.  The  quality  might  be  much  improved  by  a  little  more  care  in 
the  manufacture,  the  trees  being  generally  finer  than  in  any  other  country. 

Currants,  originally  introduced  from  the  Morea,  are  grown  in  the  isles  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca, 
but  principally  in  the  first.  The  plant  is  a  vine  of  small  size  and  delicate  nature,  the  cultivatiorTof  which 
requires  much  care.  Six  or  7  years  elapse  after  a  plantation  has  been  made,  before  it  yields  a  crop.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  loosened,  and  gathered  up  in  small  heaps. 
away  from  the  vine,  which  is  pruned  in  March  ;  after  which  the  ground  is  again  laid  down  smooth  around 
the  plant,  which  grows  low,  and  is  supported  by  sticks.  The  crops  are  liable  to  injury  in  spring  from  the 
blight  called  the  "  brina,"  and  rainy  weather  at  the  harvest  season  produces  great  mischief.  The  cur- 
rants are  gathered  towards  September,  and,  after  being  carefully  picked,  are  thrown  singly  upon  a  stone 
floor,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air.  The  drying  process  may  occupy  a  fortnight  or  longer,  if  the 
weather  be  not  favourable.  A  heavy  shower  or  thunderstorm  (no  unfrequent  occurrence  at  that  season) 
not  only  interrupts  it,  but  sometimes  causes  fermentation.  The  fruit  is  then  only  fit  to  be  given  to  animals. 
Should  it  escape  these  risks,  it  is  deposited  in  magazines  called  "  seraglie,"  until  a  purchaser  casts  up.  The  ■ 
"  seragliente,"  or  warehouse  keeper,  delivers  to  the  depositor  a  paper  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
quantity  delivered,  which  passes  currently  in  exchange  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  time  of  export.  Under  i 
the  old  Venetian  government,  the  liberty  of  traffic  in  this  produce  was  exceedingly  restricted.  In  Zante,  5 
pcrsonschosen  out  of  the  council  of  nobles  assembled  in  presence  of  the  proveditore,  regulated  what  should 
be  the  price ;  and  those  who  wished  to  purohase  were  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  the  govern^ 
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ment  the  quantity  they  desired.  This  system  was  called  the  "  collegetto."  *  The  export  duties  consisted 
of  an  original  duty  of  9  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  a  dazio  fisso,  or  fixed  duty  of  about  45.  4rf.  per  cwt. ;  and 
afterwards  of  a  novissimo,  or  most  recent  duty,  of  2*.  '■zd.  per  cwt.  This  latter  was  remitted  in  favour  of 
vessels  bringing  salt  fish,  &c.  from  the  northern  ports  (chiefly  Englisli,  Danes,  and  Dutch)  :  it  was  after, 
wards  relaxed  in  favour  of  Russian  vessels  from  Odessa,  and  abandoned  altogether  as  vexatious  and  un- 
productive. The  proveditore  received  in  addition  2  percent.,  and  each  of  his  2  Venetian  councillors  1  per 
cent ;  so  that  the  fruit,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  about  95.  the  cwt.,  stood  the  exporter  in  little  less  than 
185.  or  195.  Even  under  Britisn  protection,  the  fruit,  which  some  years  before  had  fetched  as  much  as  205. 
and  325.  the  cwt,  but  had  declined  in  1832  to  85.  the  cwt.,  was  burdened  with  the  dazio  Jisso  of  45.  4rf.,  and 
a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  being  equivalent  together,  al  (hat  price,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  nearly 
60  per  cent. !  In  the  mean  time  the  British  parliament  had,  in  1829,  raised  the  import  duties  payable  in 
England  to  the  enormous  amount  of  445.  4r/.  the  cwt.,  which,  at  the  same  low  price,  made  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  500  percent. !  The  tjonsequence  was  rapidly  visible  ;  a  decline  took  place  in  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  and  in  the  ({ffections  of  the  proprietors,  whose  staple  export  and  means  of 
existence  were  almost  annihilated.  As  the  prices  fell,  and  the  distress  became  greater,  the  necessitous 
grower  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  ruinous  interest  from  foreign  merchants,  or  from  the  Jews,  who 
were,  consequently,  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  they  would  take  his  produce.  A  legislative  enact- 
ment, on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  difficulties  which  it  had  to  grapple  with,  was,  after  much  de. 
liberation,  matured  and  adopted  by  the  4th  parliament  in  its  session  of  1833.  By  it  the  whole  of  the  duties 
upon  currants  were  commuted  for  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  19^  per  cent.,  being  the  same  as  that  laid  upon 
oil.  The  same  act  increased,  in  a  small  degree,  the  duties  previously  paid  on  the  importation  of  coiiee, 
tea,  and  sugar,  and  upon  foreign  wines,  silks,  and  gloves,  —  articles  which,  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
affluent,  were  more  appropriately  subjected  to  an  increase  of  duty,  to  supply  in  part  the  serious  defalc- 
ation of  revenue  naturally  consequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  currant  duty.  'J'he  duties  thus  increased 
upon  objects  of  luxury  may  now  amount  to  from  20  to  25  i)er  cent,  which  is  far  from  exorbitant.  The 
good  effects  of  this  enactment  were  manifested  by  an  almost  instantaneous  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fruit 
which  had  remained  on  hand  of  the  crop  of  1832.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  quantity  of  currants 
produced  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1832,  has  been  19,08(5,800  lbs.  a  year ;  the  export  has  been 
17,885,300  lbs.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  finance  committee,  that,  in  1826,  there  were 
exported  from  the  islands  170,974  lbs.  of  valonia ;  32,0{)3  casks  of  wine ;  and  723,64(5  lbs.  of  soap. 

Tminage  Duty.  —  The  late  act  of  parliament  abolished  the  tonnage  duty  of  Is.  \d.  per  ton  payable  by 
every  ship  sailing  under  Ionian  colours,  which,  together  with  the  heavy  fees  demanded  by  the  British 
consuls  in  the  Levant,  had  driven  most  of  the  Cephalonite  vessels  to  seek  for  protection  under  the  flag 
of  Russia. 

Loan  Banks.  —  Another  act,  intended  to  alleviate  the  distress  experienced  by  the  growers  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  usury  in  consequence  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  loan 
banks  with  capitals  (in  the  larger  isles  of  20,000/.  each,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  in  proportion),  for  lending 
money  at  6  per  cent,  to  the  agricultural  interest,  on  agricultural  security,  and  thus  employing  the  surplus 
which  might  otherwise  lie  idle  in  the  treasury.  Inese  measures,  it  is  presumed,  will  go  far  towards 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  islands ;  and  the  anticipated  reduction  of  the  oppressive  import  duty  upon 
currants  in  this  country  will  do  more.  —  (See  Currants.) 

Salt  may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Santa  Maura,  for  exportation  : 
the  latter  island  alone  produced  it  until  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  provided  that  government  should 
let  the  salt  pans  in  all  the  islands  to  those  bidders  who  should  offer,  by  sealed  tenders,  to  supply  it  at  the 
lowest  rate  to  the  consumer,  paying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  price  to  government.  No  export  duty 
is  charged  upon  it.  '. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  statements,  that  heavy  duties  are  levied  upon  the  exportation  of  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands,  —  an  objectionable  system,  and  one  which,  if  it  is  to  be  excused  at  all,  can  only  be  so  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed.  Ihere  is  no  land  tax  or  impost  on  property  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  rude  countries  ;  and,  sujjposing  it  were  desirable  to  introduce 
such  a  tax,  the  complicated  state  of  property  in  them,  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  it  is  held,  and  the 
variety  of  usages  with  respect  to  it,  oppose  all  but  invincible  obstacles  to  its  imposition  on  fair  and  equal 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  too,  a  large  amount  cf  revenue  is  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
general  and  local  governments,  to  maintain  an  efficient  police,  and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  piracy. 
However,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  very  material  retrenchments  might  be  made  from  the  ex- 
penditure ;  and  it  is  to  this  source,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other,  that  the  inhabitants  must  look 
for  any  real  or  effectual  relief  from  their  burdens. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  —  In  1830,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  :  — 


E  xjienditure. 


Customs         .  .  .  - 

Transit  duty       -  -  •       - 

E^'PO"  {  Currants    "     .        *      .       1 

Wines  and  spirits 

Tobacco  -  -  -  - 

Cattle  .... 

Corn,  in  commutation  of  tithes 

Salines  (salt  pans)  -  -       - 

Public  lands  and  houses 

Tonnage  duties  -  - 

Port  duties  -  -  - 

Sanita,  post  office,  police,  judicial  tariff, 

surplus  received  -  -  - 

Valonia  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and 

municipal  balances 

. Total  income 


L. 

.?. 

,J. 

30,0.77 

14 

0^ 

845 

*) 

7 

."55,048 

7 

n 

28.407 

10  10 

5,767 

15 

t 

5,600 

16 

2,939 

0 

9h 

13,338  10 

H 

.3,767 

0 

44 

7,587 

6 

6^ 

860 

It 

10 

2,432 

12 

7 

8,169  19 

9 

9,145 

7 

6| 

153,948    5    Ok 


General  and  local  governments,  salaries 

Public  quarters  (hire) 

Education 

General  and  local  contingencies,  hos- 
pital, &c.  .  .  . 

Collection  of  revenue 

Flotilla  -  -  -  - 

Public  works,  fortresses 

Staff  pay  and  contingencies 

Inspectors  of  Ionian  militia 

Mounted  orderlies  -  -         - 

Half-pay  (Ionian  officers) 

Barrack  stores,  papers  of  officers,  cou- 
riers, &c.  -  - 

Engineer  department 

Total  expenditure     - 


."ie.s-i  2  .3j 

10,119  15  'j| 

6,666  U  0^ 

8,369  0  1 

11,169  0  Si 

8,698  2  8.1 

35,481  15  6 

11,600  1  .3i 

2,629  15  6.J 

440  4  44 

935  12  8j 


2,504  12  4A 
2,478  15  11 


157,934  7 


The  Ionian  republic  affords,  perhaps,  the  only  example  of  a  state  expending  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  its 
revenue  on  public  works  and  fortresses.  Without,  however,  questioning  the  importance  of  the  objects  for 
which  so  heavy  an  expense  has  been  incurred,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  islands  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  effectual  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  oil  and  currants  than  by  any,  even  the  most  judicious  outlay  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
them. 


Ports.  —The  principal  ports  in  the  Ionian  republic  are  Corfu 
and  Zante  in  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  and  Argostoli  in 
Cephalonia.  The  city  and  port  of  Corfu  lie  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  on  the  canal  or  channel  between  it  and  the  op- 
posite continent,  which  is  here  about  5  miles  wide.  The  cita- 
del, which  projects  into  the  sea,  is  furnished  with  a  lijiht-house, 
240feethigh;  the  latter  being  in  lat.  39°  37' N.,  Ion.  19°56'E. 


The  town  is  but  indifferently  built.  Population  about  17,000, 
exclusive  of  the  military.  The  fortifications  are  very  strong, 
both  towards  the  sea  and  the  land.  The  canal  has  deep  water 
throughout ;  its  navigation,  which  is  a  little  difficult,  has  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  the  rock 
of  Tignoso  in  the  northern  entrance,  where  the  channel  is  less 
than  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  by  the  mooring  of  a  floating  light  off 


*  A  bill  for  reviving  this  institution,  brought  in  by  a  Zantiote  member,  passed  the  legislative  assembly 
m  May,  1833  ;  but  the  senate  threw  it  out,  trusting  that  the  enactments  mentioned  in  this  article  would 
suffice  to  relieve  the  grower  from  the  usurious  oppression  of  the  currant  speculator. 
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Point  Leschlmo,  In  the  southern  wtrance.  Ships  anchor  be- 
tween the  small  but  well  fortified  island  of  Vido  and  the  city. 
In  from  12  to  17  fathoms  water- 

The  port,  or  rather  gulf,  of  Argostoli  in  Cephalonia  lies  on  the 
Bonth-west  side  of  the  island.  Cape  Aji,  forming  its  south- 
western extremity,  is  in  lat.  3S°  8'  40"  N.,  Ion.  20-  23'  30"  E. 
Cape  San  Nicolo,  forming  the  other  extremity,  is  about  4  J  miles 
Torn  Cape  Aji ;  and  between  them,  within  about  1.^  mile  of 
the  latter,  is  the  small  islet  of  Guardiani,  on  which  is  a  light- 
fiouse.  From  this  island  the  pi\f  stretches  N.  J  W.  from  7 
to  8  miles  inland.  The  town  ot  Argostoli  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  a  haven  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  formed  by  Point  Statura . 
The  situation  is  low  and  rather  unhealthy.  When  visited  by 
Dr.  Holland,  its  population  did  not  exceed  4,000.  Its  appear- 
ance and  police,  particularly  the  latter,  have  l)een  much  im- 
proved since  its  occupation  by  the  English.  There  is  deep 
water  and  good  anchorage  ground  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf. 
The  best  entrance  is  between  Cape  San  Nicolo  and  Guardiani, 
keeping  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter, 
on  account  of  a  reef  that  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  from  it  nearly 
that  distance. 

The  port  and  city  of  Zante  are  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  37"  47'  N.,  Ion.  20°  54'  42"  E.  The  city, 
the  lareest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  extends  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  1^  mile,  but  it  is  no  where  above  300  yards  in  breadth, 
except  where  it  ascends  the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  erected. 
The  style  of  building  is  chiefly  Italian  ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
city  displays  every  where  great  neatness,  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  magnificence.  Population  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland 
at  from  16,000  to  18,000.  It  has  a  mole  or  jetty  of  considerable 
utility,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  light-house  is  erected  ;  and 
a  lazaretto,  situated  a  little  to  the  south-west.  The  harbour 
is  capacious.  Ships  anchor  opposite  the  town  at  from  500 
to  1,000  yards'  distance,  in  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  availing 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  mole  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  N.E.  When  oar  troops  took  possession  of  Zante,  in 
1810,  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  in  very  bad  repair ; 
but  immense  sums  have  since  been  expended. upon  their  im- 
provement and  extension. 

Trade  with  England.  —  This  Is  but  of  very  limited  extent ; 
«  consequence,  principally,  of  the  enormous  duty  on  currants. 
During  the  year  1831,  we  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
162,363  cwt.  currants,  22^  tons  fustic,  251  cwt.  flax,  100,242 
^lons  olive  oil,  7,461  cwt.  valonia,  and  898  gallons  wine. 
The  real  or  declared  value  of  the  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufact\ire  exported  to  them  during  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  only  50,883/. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  countries  in  1831  is 
estimated  at  510,753/.,  and  that  of  the  exports  at  248,058/. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  imports  is  not  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  islands,  but  is  sent  thither  merely  as  to  a 
convenient  entrepdt,  being  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  con- 
tiguous provinces  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  amount  of  ex- 
ports depends  materially  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  year 
be  one  in  which  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  crop  of  olives. 

Shippi7ifr.  — The  entries  (in  tons)  for  1826,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  seen  any  detailed  statement,  were  as  follows  :  — 


neilan  dollars  at  4«.    Exchange  with  England  at    d.  per 
dollar. 

Weights.  — 
The  pound,  peso  grosso,  Or  great  weight  of  12oz.  r=z  7,384 

grains  Troy  ;  94'8  lbs.  =  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  pound,  peso  sottile,  or  small  weight,  used  for  precious 
metals  and  drugs,  is  l-3d  lighter  than  the  foregoing  ;  12  oz. 
peso  sotcile  corresponding  to  8  oz.  peso  grosso. 
The  ofce,  used  in  the  southern  islands,  weighs  about  18,900 
grains  Troy,  or  27/10  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  Levant  cantar, 
or  quintal,  should  contain  44  okes. 
The  migliajo  (1,000  lbs.),  for  currants,  in  Zante,  is  1  pexceot* 
lighter  than  for  other  articles. 

Measures  of  Length 

The  Venetian  foot  of  12  onu^  =  13|  inches  English^ 
Passo  =  5  Venetian  feet. 

Braccio,  for  cloths,  &c.  =  27  3/16  inches  English. 
Do.      for  silks  =  25  3/8 

Land  is  measured  by  the  misura  or  1/8  of  a  moggio,  or  bacile  ; 
400  square  vassi  being  1  misura,  or  bacile,  about  3/10  of  an 
acre  English. 
Vineyards  are  measured  by  the  zappada ;  3  zappade  (a  com- 

puteu  day's  work)  being  1  misura. 
Fire-wood  is  measured  by  the  square  passo,  usually,  however, 

only  2  feet  thick,  this  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  wood. 
Stone  is  measured  by  the  pa.' so  cubo. 

Measures  of  Capacity 

Corn.    Corfu  and  Paxo :  Moggio  of  8  misure,  about  5  Win- 
chester bushels. 
Cephalonia  :  Bacile  should  contain  SO.lbs.  peso  grosso,  best 

quality  wheat. 
Zante  :  Bacile  should  contain  72  lbs.  peso  grosso,  best  qua- 
lity wheat. 
Santa  Maura :  Cado,  of  8  crivelli,  4  =:  3  mog. ;  1  cado  =  3| 

bushels  English. 
Ithaca  :  5  Bacile  =:  1  moggio. 

Cerigo :  Child,  the  measure  of  Constantinople,  =:  1  bushel 
Enghsh. 
Wine.  —  Corfti  and  Paxo :  32  quartucci  =  1  jar,  and  4  jai  s  = 
1  barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cephalonia  and  Ithaca:  2 quartucci  =  1  boccale ;  12  boc- 
cali  =  1  secchio  ;   6  secchio  =  1  barrel  =  18  English 
wine  gallons. 
Zante:    13  1/3  quartucci  =  1  lire;  40  quartucci  =  1  jar  ; 

3  jars  =:  1  barrel  =  17  5/8  English  wine  gallons. 
Santa   Maura :   22  quartucci  =  1  stamno  ;  6  stamni  =  1 

barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cerigo  :  2  agosten  =  1  boccia;  30  boccie  =  1  barrel  =  18 
English  wine  gallons. 
Oil.  —  Corfu  and  Paxo  :  4  quartucci  =:  1  miltro  ;  6  miltri  = 
1  jar;  4  jars  =  1  barrel  =  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cephalonia  :  9  pagliazzi  =  1  barrel  =:  18  Eng.  wine  galls. 
Zante :  9  lire,  or  3  jars  of  46  qu.  each  =  1  barrel  =  17  5/8 

English  wine  gallons. 
Santa  Maura :  7  stamni  =:  1  barrel  =  18  Eng.  wine  galls. 

Ithaca :  13  pagliazzi       =1    —      =18         

Cerigo :  24  bozze  =  1     —      =14  0/5  

Salt Centinajo,  about  4,000  lbs.  Venetian  peso  grosso. 

Lime,  -^  Corfu,  measure  of  4  English  cubic  feet. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  consulted,  besides  the 
works  referred  to  above,  the  Voyage  Historique,  Pittoresaitc, 
ifc,  by  Saint  Sauveur,  — a  diffuse  but  valuable  work.  'The 
account  of  Zante,  in  the  last  volume  (tomeiii.  pp.  101—278.), 
is  particularly  good.  We  have  also  looked  into  the  Voyage  en 
Grece  of  Scrofani,  3  tomes,  Paris,  1801  ;  the  Archives  du  Com- 
merce ;  the  Papers  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  &c.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  the  reader  has  been  derived  from  manuscript 
Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  sterling  money.  Spanish  notes  obligingly  communicated  by  Lord  liing,  late  secretary  to 
doubloons  pass  at  3*.  6d.,  Spanish  dollars  at  is.  4d.,  and  Ve-       the  British  government  in  these  islands. 

IPECACUANHA  (Fr.  Ipecacuanha ;  Gex.  Amerikanische  brechwurzel ;  It.  Tpe- 
€oacanna ,-  Port.  Cipo  de  eamaras,  Ipecacuanha  ;  Sp.  Ipecacuana,  Raiz  de  oro),  the  root 
of  a  perennial  plant  (  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha)  growing  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is,  from  its  colour,  usually  denominated  white,  grey,  or  ash-coloured,  and 
brown.  Little  of  the  first  variety  is  found  in  the  shops.  The  grey  and  brown  varieties 
are  brought  to  this  country  in  bales  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Both  are  in  short,  wrinkled, 
variously  bent  and  contorted  pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous  fracture.  The  grey  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  full  of  knots  and  deep  circular  fissures,  that  neai-ly  | 
reach  down  to  a  white,  woody,  vascular  cord  that  runs  through  the  heart  of  each  piece 
the  external  part  is  compact,  brittle,  and  looks  smooth  :  the  brown  is  smaller,  more  f 
wrinkled,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  whitish  within  :  the  white  is 
woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles.  The  entire  root  is  inodorous ;  but  the  powder  has  a  faint,  j^ 
disagreeable  odour.  The  taste  is  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  extremely  nauseous.  In  choosing 
ipecacuanha,  the  larger  roots,  which  are  compact  and  break  with  a  resinous  fracture, 
having  a  whitish  grey,  somewhat  semi-transparent,  appearance  in  the  outside  of  the  cor- 
tical part,  with  a  pale  straw-coloured  medullary  fibre,  are  to  be  preferred.  When  pounded, 
ipecacuanha  forms  the  mildest  and  safest  emetic  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Though 
probably  employed  in  America  from  time  immemorial,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  one  Grenier,  a  French  merchant,  brought  150  lbs. 
of  it  from  Spain,  with  which  trials  were  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Helvetius  first  made 
known  its  use  in  dysentery,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  munificently  rewarded  him  by  a 
douceur  of  1  ,OO0Z.  sterling.  —  (  Thomson^ s  Dispensatory  ;    Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

IRON  (Dan.  Jem;  Du.  Vzer ,-  Fr.  Fer ,-  Ger.  Eisen ;  It.  Ferro ;  hat.  Ferrum, 
Mars  ;  Pol.  Zelazo ;  Por.  Ferro  ;  Rus.  Scheleso ;  Sp.  Hierro  ,-  Sw.  Jem  ;  Gr.  2i5i7pos ; 
Sans.  Loha ;  Arab.  Hedeed ;  Pers.  Ahun),  the  most  abundant  and  most  useful  of  all 
the  metals.      It  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour  ;  and,  when  polished,  has  a  great  deal  of 


Flags. 

Tons. 

Flags. 

Tons. 

Ionian 

.      169,371 

Papal 

11,856 

British 

-        27,116 

Sardinian 

9,753 

92,541 

Turkish      • 

5,421 

Russian     - 

3,869 

Greek      - 

7,620 

French 

2,908 

Another       -    - 

3,393 

Neapolitan 

-        13,179 

Total        . 

347,027 
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brilliancy.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  emits  a  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  hardness  exceeds 
that  of  most  other  metals ;  and  it  may  be  rendered  harder  than  most  bodies  by  being 
converted  into  steel.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  7*6  to  7*8.  It  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  is  itself  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  loadstone.  But 
when  iron  is  perfectly  pure,  it  retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
malleable  in  every  temperature,  and  its  malleability  increases  in  proportion  as  the  tem-- 
perature  augments ;  but  it  cannot  be  hammered  out  nearly  as  thin  as  gold  or  silver,  or 
even  as  copper.  Its  ductility  is,  however,  more  perfect ;  for  it  may  be  drawn  out  into 
wire  as  fine  at  least  as  a  human  hair.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  an  iron  wire  0*078  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting  549  "25  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking. 

Historical  Notice.  —  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  metals  to  obtain  in 
a  state  fit  for  use  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  working  it  seems  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  use 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  We  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  practise  the 
processes  required  to  fuse  it  and  render  it  malleable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  prepared  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries,  at  a  very  remote  epoch  ;  but  it  was  very  little  used  in  Greece 
till  after  the  Trojan  war.  —  (See  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Goguet  on  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.y 
vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

Species  of  Iron.  —  There  are  many  varieties  of  iron,  which  artists  distinguish  by  particular  names  ;  but 
all  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the  3  following  classes  :  cast  or  pig  iron,  vxrought  or  soft 
iron,  and  steel. 

1.  Cast  or  pig  iron  is  the  name  given  to  this  metal  when  first  extracted  from  its  ores.  The  ores  from 
which  iron  is  usually  obtained  are  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  clay.  The  object  of  the  manufacturer 
is  to  reduce  the  oxide  to  the  metallic  state,  and  to  separate  all  the  clay  with  which  it  is  combined.  This 
is  effected  by  a  peculiar  process ;  and  the  iron,  being  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  furnaces,  and  melted, 
runs  out  into  moulds  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  obtains  the  name  of  castor  pig  iron. 

The  cast  iron  thus  obtained  is  distinguished  by  manufacturers  into  different  varieties,  from  its  colour 
and  other  qualities.     Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  :  — 

a.  White  cast  iron,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
small  crystals.  It  can  neither  be  filed,  bored,  nor  bent,  and  is  very  apt  to  break  when  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled. 

*.  Grey  or  mottled  cast  iron,  so  called  from  the  inequality  of  its  colour.  Its  texture  is  granulated.  It 
is  much  softer  and  less  brittle  than  the  last  variety^  and  may  be  cut,  bored,  and  turned  on  the  lathe. 
Cannons  are  made  of  it. 

c.  Black  cast  iron  is  the  most  unequal  in  its  texture,  the  most  fusible,  and  least  cohesive,  of  the 
three. 

2.  Wrought  or  soft  iron  is  prepared  from  cast  iron  by  a  process  termed  a  refinement  or  finery.  The 
wrought  iron  manufactured  in  Sweden  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world. 

3.  Steel  consists  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  hardened  by  a  peculiar  process.  The  Swedish  iron  imported 
into  this  country  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  —  (See  Steel.)  —  {Thomson's  Chemistri/.} 

Uses  of  Iron.  —  To  enumerate  the  various  uses  of  iron  would  require  a  lengthened  dissertation.  No  one, 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  subject,  can  doubt  that  its  discovery  and  employment  in  the  shape  of 
tools  and  engines  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man  ;  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing 
else,  to  accelerate  his  advance  in  the  career  of  improvement  Mr.  Locke  has  the  following  striking  ob- 
servations  on  this  subject:  —  "  Of  what  consequence  tlie  discovery  of  one  natural  body,  and  its  proper- 
ties, may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  instance;  whose  igno- 
rance in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded 
with  all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found 
in  a  very  ordinary,  despicable  stone —  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts 
or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other; 
yet,  to  any  one  that  will  seriously  reflect  upon  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past  doubt,  that,  were  the  use 
of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  endowments  and  provisions  came  no  way  short  of  those  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  polite  nations  ;  so  that  he  who  first  made  use  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may 
be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  author  of  plenty." —  {Essay  on  the  Understanding,  book  iv.  c.  12.) 

Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Great  Britain.  —  Iron  mines  have  been  wrought  in  this  country  from  a  very 
early  period.  Those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  year 
1066.  In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  timber  which  they  occasioned,  they  were  restrained  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1581.  Soon  after  this,  Edward  Lord  Dudley  invented  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore 
with  pit^coal  instead  of  wood  fuel ;  and  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  point  out  an  instance  of  another  in- 
vention that  has  proved  more  advantageous.  The  patent  which  his  Lordship  had  obtained  in  1619,  wa? 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1623  (21  Jac.  1.  c.  23.),  setting  aside  monopolies  :  but  though  in 
its  consequences  it  has  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  the  works  of  the  inventor  were  destroyed 
by  an  ignorant  rabble,  and  he  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  his  efibrts  to  introduce  and  perfect  his  process  ;  nor 
was  it  till  about  a  century  after,  that  it  was  brought  into  general  use  In  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
well-founded  complaints  were  repeatedly  made  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  woods  caused  by  the 
smelting  of  iron  ;  and  the  dearth  and  scarcity  of  fuel  that  was  thus  occasioned,  led,  about  1740,  to  the 
general  adoption  of  Lord  Dudley's  process  for  using  pit-coal,  which  was  found  to  be  in  every  respect 
superior  to  that  previously  in  use.  —  {Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Patents,  p.  168. 
&a)  From  this  period,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  has  exceeded  the  most  sangume  expectations. 
In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  about  17,000  tons, 
produced  by  59  furnaces.  The  quantities  manufactured  at  the  undermentioned  epochs,  in  Great  Britain, 
nave  been  as  follows  :  — 

1750     -       22,000  tons.  I  1806       -       250,000  tons,  produced  by  169  furnaces. 

1788    -    -    68,000    ■-   produced  by  85 furnaces.     1820    -      -    400,000    —  unknown. 

1796     .      125,000    —  —         121        —       I  (See  next  page.) 

j  The  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of  iron  since  1823,  is  principally  to  be 
!  ascribed  to  the  high  prices  of  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  when  pig  iron  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  9/.  to  12/- 
and  13/.  a  ton.  But,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  failure  or  postponement  of  most  of  the  projects  as  to 
rail-roads,  &c.,  that  were  then  on  foot,  and  partly  of  the  vast  additional  supplies  which  the  extension  of 
the  manufacture  threw  on  the  market,  the  price  fell  in  1828  to  from  51.  to  11.  a  ton  :  and  continued  gra- 
dually to  decline,  till  in  1832  it  was  only  worth  4/.  15s.  So  heavy  a  fall  had  the  eflfect  of  introducing  the 
severest  economy  into  every  department  of  the  manufacture.  In  despite,  however,  of  all  the  saving 
that  could  be  effected  in  this  way,  many  of  the  manufacturers  were  involved  in  much  distress,  and  the 
production  of  iron  is  believed  to  have  been  considerably  diminished.  This,  coupled  v.ith  the  increasing 
I  demand  for  iron,  naturally  led  to  a  reaction.  Prices  began  to  rise  early  in  1833 ;  and  the  advance  has 
I  been  such,  that  at  present  (January,  1834),  pig  iron  fetches  6/.  a  ton,  and  the  manufacture  is  in  a  state  of 
great  activity. 
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The  following  statements  as  to  the  number  of  ftirnaces  and  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  different 
ilistricts  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  in  1823,  1825,  1828,  and  1830,  appeared  originally  in  the 
Birmingham  Journal.  —  We  have  been  assured  that  their  accuracy  may  be  depended  upon. 


Number  of  Furnaces. 

Tons  of  Iron  produced. 

Districts. 

1823. 

1825. 

1828. 

1830. 

Total. 

Total. 

In  Blast. 

Out. 

Total. 

In  Blast. 

Out. 

Total. 

1823. 

1825.  1    1828. 

1830. 

South  Wales 
Staffordshire 

72 
84 

109 

80 
80 

27 
27 

100 
120 

89 
95 

11 

25 

113 

123 

182,325 
133,590 

230,412  279,512 
182,156  219.492 

277,643 
212,601 

Shropshire        - 

38 

49 

31 

17 

48 

73,418 

89,596 

81,224 

73,418 

Yorkshire 

26 

54 

17 

27 

27,311 

.TO,104 

32,968 

27,926 

Scotland            ... 

22 

25 

8 

18 

8 

27 

24,500 

33,540 

37,700 

37,500 

Derbyshire 
North  Wales 

15 

19 

14 

4 

18 

14,038 

22,672 

22,360 

17,999 

I    14 

7  1      { 

12,000 

17,756 

25,768 

25,000 

Forest  of  Dean 

'  on 

>   11 

|-      ■ 

h 

I  t 

■\H 

2,600 

Various        ..        -                 -        - 

1  *■" 

\ 

<-*     / 

2,379 

.     . 

1,560 

5,327 

Ireland 

Total       -       - 

J 

L  a 

■  W   L 

3,000 

277 

374  1      259 

103 

367 

'278 

90  376 

469,561 

618,236,' 703,184 

678,417 

About  3-lOths  of  the  total  quantity  of  iron  produced  are  used  as  cast  iron,  being  consumed  prin- 
cipally in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  exports,  not  exceeding  12,000  tons,  go  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America.  The  other  7-lOths  are  converted  into  wrought  iron,  being  formed 
into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  &c.  The  exports  of  the  different  sorts  of  iron  amount  at  present  to  about  li5,000 
tons,  which,  at  8/.  lO*.  a  ton,  would  be  worth  1,232,500/. 

The  increase  of  the  iron  manufacture  has  not  only  led  to  its  exportation  in  very  large  quantities,  but 
has  reduced  our  imports  of  foreign  iron  for  home  consumption  from  about  34,000  tons,  which  they 
amounted  to  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1805,  to  about  18,000  or  20,000  tons,  consisting 
principally  of  Swedish  iron,  which  is  subsequently  manufactured  into  steel.    The  following  is 

An  Account  of  the  British  Iron  (including  unwrought  Steel)  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1832.— 
***  Quarters  of  a  Hundred  Weight  and  Pounds  are  omitted  in  the  printing  of  this  Table,  but  they  are 
taken  into  account  in  the  summing  up. 


1 

Countries  to  which  ex- 
ported. 

Iron 
Wire. 

Wrought,  viz. 

Of  all 

other 

Sorts  (ex. 

1 
Un- 
wroueht 

Bar  Iron. 

Bolt  and 
Rod  Iron 

Pig  Iron. 

Cast  Iron. 

Anchors 

and 

Nails. 

cept  Ord- 

Steel. 

Grapnels. 

nance.) 

Tons.cmt. 

Tons.crvt. 

Toils,  crvt. 

Tons.  crvt. 

Tna.ct. 

Tons.  cTvt. 

Tons.  crvt. 

Tons.cmt. 

Tons.  crvt. 

Tns.cmt. 

Russia           -           -       - 

153     1 

2    C 

57    C 

2    C 

13  11 

0  10 

15     1 

40  15 

Sweden 

11  11 

2    C 

41  13 

4  10 

5    0 

- 

59  10 

Norway       -              -     - 

39    4 

26  12 

. 

1     5 

1     0 

1    0 

12     8 

0  IC 

38    8 

6    5 

DenmMlc 

525    5 

125  14 

580  14 

87    8 

3  16 

61    9 

278    7 

1     2 

195    2 

0  15 

Prussia           -           .      - 

117  17 

137    6 

75    C 

7    6 

. 

120  10 

11  15 

12     3 

3    8 

Germany 

The  Netherlands       -     - 

4,252    9 

816    E 

477    C 

198  17 

150  12 

55  12 

912  14 

77     2 

1,803  IC 

.39  13 

6,291  10 

3.38  17 

1,186  15 

196    3 

86  12 

197  12 

1,397    9 

13  11 

2,102  17 

,51   18 

France 

1,556  14 

99  n 

2,759    C 

346  10 

3    3 

84  11 

331   15 

381     2 

92  11 

Madeira               '-          - 

1,518  12 

1,119  IC 

20    C 

63  12 

3  17 

29    9 

276    1 

67    6 

195    7 

4  IS 

Spain,  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 

314  15 

92    5 

91  15 

180  19 

16     7 

5    9 

811  17 

9    6 

175     1 

6     1 

593  18 

27    r 

33    8 

4  10 

77  19 

414    5 

19    2 

96  11 

1     0 

Italy        - 

9,174  11 

1,659    i 

420  1( 

94  18 

3    5 

135  15 

824  16 

19  11 

559    9 

7  11 

Malta 

477  IG 

. 

126    C 

85  12 

. 

20  12 

65    0 

. 

40    4 

133    C 

. 

19    8 

. 

16  16 

- 

4    8 

33  16 

0    6 

Turkey  and  ConUnental 

Greece 

4,4.53  17 

331  10 

48  K 

145  13 

6  13 

94  13 

110    5 

85    1 

666  IS 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

596  12 

0    7 

0    5 

4    0 

2     1 

Asia 

18,159  IC 

1,167  19 

322    C 

594    9 

4  18 

169  19 

928    9 

404  18 

2,082  le 
452  1§ 

62  17 

Africa 

2,492  11 

6  10 

1,691    5 

.506    6 

18    8 

125  11 

172    7 

109  10 

6  17 

British  colonies  in  North 

4,601   17 

330  15 

1,167    C 

2,099  12 

19  12 

111    1 

694    6 

1,409  10 

1,485    3 

75  19 

British  West  Indies 

444  17 

55    4 

65    C 

807    6 

5  18 

37  12 

986  10 

878  IC 

1,397    £ 

8    0 

658  11 

10  15 

40    C 

373    S 

1    2 

37  12 

62    2 

495    9 

.331  17 

0    7 

United  States  of  America 

14,871     1 

403    9 

8,195    8 

5,837    8 

320    5 

134  15 

485  19 

242  12 

5,844  IE 

686  17 

Brazil        - 

912    3 

88  11 

. 

424    3 

. 

183    8 

51  13 

316  19 

228     1 

5    6 

Mexico,  and  the  States  of 

South  America 

1,169    5 

10  13 

. 

248  16 

0    £ 

1  19 

426  13 

116  14 

170  11 

4  17 

Guernsey,     Jersey,    Al- 

demey,  and  Man 
Total    -      - 

503  17 

85  10 
6,938     1 

253    4 

398    5 

1  17 

29    4 

44  13 

65    6 

223  15 

5    9 

74,024    5 

17,566     1 

12,495     ll666    7 

1,606  18 

9,417  14 

4,.347  18 

18,595    0 

1,112    0 

Prices  of  Hardware.  —  We  noticed,  under  the  article  Hardware  (which  see),  the  extraordinary  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  that  description  of  goods  since  the  peace.  Since  that  article  was 
printed,  we  have  obtained  from  Mr.  William  Weston,  accountant,  Birmingham,  the  following  Table  of 
the  prices  of  hardware  articles,  on  which,  we  believe,  every  reliance  may  be  placed. 


Comparative  Prices  of  Hardware  in  and  near 

Birmingham,  in 

181g 

,  1824, 

1832; 

and  in 

January 

,  1834. 

Articles. 

1818. 

1824. 

1828. 

1832. 

1834. 

Per 

r. 

«. 

d. 

/,. 

t. 

rf. 

T.. 

s. 

ff. 

T,. 

s. 

rf, 

r„ 

s.     d. 

Anvils 

cwt. 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

M 

n 

14      0 

Awls,  polished 

-      gross 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

(» 

0 

1 

fi 

0 

1 

n 

0 

1      3 

Bed  screws,  6  inch 

() 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1) 

fi 

0 

0 

4 

q 

n 

6      0 

Bolts  for  doors,  do.        - 

-    dozen 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

a 

0 

1       6 

Braces  for  carpenters,  12  bits 
Bits,  tinned,  for  bridles 

set 

II 

9 

0 

0 

« 

3 

0 

4 

V 

0 

9 

in 

n 

3      2 

.    dozen 

0 

5 

(» 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

9. 

ji 

0 

2      3 

Buttons  for  coats 

gross 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

n 

2      0 

for  waistcoats 



(i 

2 

0 

(I 

9. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

n 

0 

7 

0 

0      7 

Currycombs,  6  barred 
Candlesticks,  brass,  6  inch 

.    dozen 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

.5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1      0 

pair 

(» 

2 

11 

0 

V 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1      0 

Commode  knobs,  brass,  2  inch 

.    dozen 

0 

4 

0 

(» 

3 

fi 

0 

1 

fi 

n 

1 

9 

0 

1      4 

Frying  pans 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

n 

0 

16      6 

Hinges,  cast  butts,  6  inch 

.    dozen 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7A 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

'^ 

0 

0      4 



0 

6 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

0^ 

() 

9 

0 

2      5 

Latches  for  doors,  bright  thumbs    • 



0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0      8 

Locks  for  doors,  iron  rims,  6  inch 



1 

IK 

(» 

I 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

fi 

0 

9      0 

for  guns,  single  rollers 

.      each 

0 

6 

« 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

fi 

0 

1      8 

Plated  sti^ps            -               .           . 
Sad  irons  and  other  castings 

pair 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0     8 

cwt. 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

n 

0 

n 

10      0 

Shovel  and  tongs,  fire-irons     - 

-        pair 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

(> 

0 

0 

9 

« 

0 

5^ 

0 

0      7 

Tinned  table  spoons 

-      gross 

0 

17 

() 

I) 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6     0 

Trace  chains 

1 

8 

0 

1 

5 

(> 

0 

19 

6 

« 

15 

6 

0 

18      6 

Vices  for  blacksmiths 

1 

10 

<) 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

n 

18      6 

Japanned  tea  trays,  30  inch 

-       each 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

fi 

(1 

2 

() 

0 

fi 

0 

1      4 

Iron  wire.  No.  6. 

-   bundle 

n 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

.0      6 

_  Brass  wire 

lb. 

I) 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0     9* 
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111  1767,  the  iron  exported  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  ll.OCO  tons.  At  an  average  of  the  3 
years  ending  with  18U(),  the  exports  amounted  to  28,000  tons ;  being  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  their  amount 
in  1832. 

Supposing  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  1833  to  have  amounted  to  670,000 
tons,  and  to  have  been  worth  at  an  average  11.  a  ton,  its  total  value  will  hive  been  4,f,90,000/.  ;  and  the 
additional  iabour  expended  in  forming  the  pig  iron  into  bar  iron,  that  is,  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  &c.,  may 
probably  have  added  aLout  1,250,000/.  m_ore  to  its  value  ;  making  it  wort.i  in  all  about  5,940,0(t)A 

IRON-WOOD  (Ger.  Eisenholz  ;  Du.  Yserhout ;  Fr.  Bois  defer  ;  It.  Legno  di  ferro ; 
8p.  Palo  hierro  ;  Lat.  Sidcroxylon,  Lignum  ferreum),  a  species  of  wood  of  a  reddish  cast, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  conoding  as  that  metal  docs,  and  its  being  remarkably  hard 
and  ponderous,  —  even  more  so  than  ebony.  The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  prin- 
cipally in  the  West  India  islands,  and  is  likewise  very  common  in  South  America,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  especially  about  Siam. 

ISINGLASS  (Ger.  Huusenhlase,  Haushlase ;  Fr.  Colle  de  poisson,  Carlock  ;  It.  Cola 
di  pesce  ;  Rus.  Kid  r'dh'di,  Karluk),  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the  animal  glues.  It 
js  a  product,  the  preparation  of  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is  made  of  the 
air-bladders  and  sounds  of  difFereiU  kinds  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the  large  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  That  prepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  generally 
esteemed  the  best ;  next  to  that  the  beluga ;  but  isinglass  is  also  prepared  from  sterlets, 
shad,  and  barbel,  though  not  so  good.  The  best  is  usually  rolled  in  little  ringlets ;  the 
second  sort  is  laid  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  ;  and  the  common  sort  is  dried 
without  any  care.  Wlien  fine,  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  semi  transparent,  and  dry.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  is  used  extensively  in  cookery.  It  is  also  used  for 
stiffening  silk,  making  sticking  plaster,  &c.  The  imports,  in  1831  and  1832,  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  1,984^  cwt.  a  year.  The  price  varies  at  present  (January,  1834) 
from  5s.  to  14s.  6d.  per  ib.  —  (See  Thomson'' s  Chemistry ;  and  Tooke's  View  of  Russia, 
2d  ed.  vol.  iii.   p.  343. ) 

ISLE   OF  MAN.      See  Man,  Isle  of. 

JUICE  OF  LEMONS,  LIMES,  or  ORANGES.  The  9th  section  of  the  act 
6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  is  as  follows:  —  "  For  ascertaining  the  degrees  of  specific  gravity  or 
strength,  according  to  which  the  duty  on  the  juice  of  lemons,  limes,  and  oranges  shall 
be  paid,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  degrees  of  such  specific  gravity  or  strength  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  glass  citrometer,  which  shall  be  graduated  in  degrees  in  such  manner,  that 
distilled  water  being  assumed  as  unity  at  the  temperature  of  60°  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, every  degree  of  the  scale  of  such  citrometer  shall  be  denoted  by  a  variation 
of  yj5*gQ  parts  of  the  specific  gravity  of  such  water." 

JUNIPER  BERRIES.      See  Beriues. 

iVORY,  the  name  given  to  tiie  teeth  or  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  of  the  walrus  or 
sea-liorse.  Each  male  elephant  come  to  maturity  has  2  tusks.  These  are  hollow  at  the 
root,  tapering,  and  of  various  sizes,  depending  principally  on  the  age  of  the  animal. 
Colour  externally  yellowish,  brownish,  and  sometimes  dark,  internally  white.  The  best 
are  large,  straight,  and  light-coloured,  without  flaws ;  not  very  hollow  in  the  stump,  but 
solid  and  thick.  The  most  esteemed  come  from  Africa,  being  of  a  closer  texture,  and 
less  liable  to  t\u-n  yellow,  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  trade  in  London  thus  divide  them  :  — 

First  sort,  weighing  70  lbs.  or  upwards;  second  sort,  weighing  56  liis.  to  60  lbs. ;  third  .sort,  weighing  38  lbs. 
to  .'jri  lbs. ;  fourth  sort,  weighing  i28  lbs.  to  37  lbs.  ;  fifth  sort,  weighing  18  lbs.  to  27  lbs. 

All  under  18  lbs.  are  called  scrirc/Zocs,  and  are  of  the  least  value.  In  purchasing  elephants'  teeth,  those 
that  are  very  crooked,  hollow,  and  broken  at  the  ends,  or  cracked  and  decayed  in  the  inside,  should  be 
rejected ;  and  care  taken  that  lead  or  any  other  substance  has  not  been  jioured  into  the  hollow.  The 
freight  is  rated  at  16  cwt.  to  the  ton.  —  {M/lburu's  Oiicrit.  Com.) 

Supply  of  Ivory.  —  The  imports  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  1831  and  1832,  were,  at  an 
average,  4,130  cwt.,  of  which  2,950  cwt.  were  retained  for  con.sumption.  The  medium 
weight  of  a  tusk  may  be  taken  at  about  GO  lbs.  ;  so  that  the  yearly  imports  of  1831  and 
1832  inay  be  taken  at  7,709  tusks;  a  fact  which  supposes  the  destruction  of  at  least 
3,854  male  elephants !  But,  supposing  the  tusks  could  only  be  obtained  by  killing  the 
animal,  the  destruction  v/ould  really  be  a  good  deal  greater,  and  would  most  probably, 
indeed,  amoimt  to  4,500  or  5,000  elephants.  Occasionally,  however,  tusks  are  acci- 
dentally broken,  one  lost  in  this  way  being  replaced  by  a  new  one  ;  and  a  good  many 
are,  also,  obtained  from  elephants  that  have  died  in  the  natural  way.  Still  it  is  sufl^ciently 
obvious,  that  the  supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  cannot  be  very  large ;  and  if  to 
the  quantity  of  ivory  required  for  Great  Britain,  we  add  that  required  for  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  the  slaughter  of  elephants  must,  after  every 
reasonable  deduction  is  made,  appear  immense ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surpri.se,  that 
the  breed  of  this  noble  animal  has  not  been  more  diminished.  The  western  and  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
wa,rd  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  inarts  whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  from  Western  Africa  into  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
2,575  cwt.  ;  the  Cape  only  furnished  198  cwt.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  from 
India,   Cevlon  and  other  Eastern  countries,  were   2,173  cwt. — (^Parl.  Paper.  No.  550, 
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Sess.  1833.)  The  Chinese  market  is  principally  supplied  with  ivory  from  Malacca,  Siam, 
and  Sumatra. 

The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  in  England  is  in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for 
knives ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  chess-men,  billiard-balls,  plates  for  miniatures,  toys,  &c.  Ivory  articles 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  better  success,  at  Dieppe,  than 
in  any  other  place  in  Europe.  But  the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much 
better  understood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other  people.  No  European  artist  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  :  and  their 
boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivory  articles,  are  all  far  superior  to  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  any  where  else. 

Historical  Notice.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  people  of  all  Asiatic  countries  in 
which  the  elephant  is  found,  have  always  had  the  art  of  taming  the  animal  and  applying 
it  to  useful  purposes,  but  that  no  such  art  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any  native  African 
nation.  Is  this  owing  to  any  difference  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  or 
to  the  inferior  sagacity  of  the  African  people  ?  We  incline  to  think  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  hypothesis.  Alexander  the  Great  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  European 
who  employed  elephants  in  war.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  that  the  elephants  made  use 
of  by  the  Carthaginians  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  from  India ;  and  that  they 
were  managed  by  Indian  leaders.  Some  of  the  latter  were  captured  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  great  victory  gained  by  Metellus  over  Asdrubal.  —  (See,  on  this  curious  subject,  two 
very  learned  and  valuable  notes  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  8vo  ed.  vol.  xvii.  p.  529. 
and  p.  549.      Buffon's  Article  on  the  Elephant  is  a  splendid  piece  of  composition. ) 

The  price  per  cwt.,  duty  (1/.  per  cwt.)  included,  of  elephants'  teeth  in  the  London  market,  in  December, 
1833,  was  — 


£ 

5.  d.        £ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s 

d.       £  s. 

d. 

let,  79  to  90  lbs. 

-    29 

0    0  to  31 

0    0 

5th,  18  to  27  lbs. 

.     18 

6 

0  to  21    0 

0 

2d,  56  —  60  — 

.    25 

0    0  — 23 

0    0 

Scrivelloes 

-     14 

0 

0  —  35    0 

0 

3d,  38  —  55  — 

.    23 

0    0  — 26 

0    0 

Sea  horse  teeth 

-      0 

0 

0—5    0 

0 

4th,  28-37 — 

-    20 

0    0  — 24 

0    0 

K. 

KELP.  A  substance  composed  of  different  materials,  of  which  the  fossil  or  mineral 
alkali,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  soda,  is  the  chief.  This  ingredient  renders  it  useful 
in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown 
and  bottle  glass.  It  is  formed  of  marine  plants  ;  which,  being  cut  from  the  rocks  with 
a  hook,  are  collected  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  are  afterwards 
put  into  kilns  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  heat  of  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  state  of  semifusion.  They  are  then  strongly  stirred  with  iron  rakes  ;  and 
when  cool,  condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish  mass,  very  hard  and  solid.  Plants 
about  3  years  old  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  kelp.  The  best  kelp  has  an  acrid  caustic 
taste,  a  sulphurous  odour,  is  compact,  and  of  a  dark  blue  greenish  colour.  It  yields 
about  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  soda.  —  (^Barry's  Orkney's  Islands,  p.  377.  ;  Thomson's 
Dispensatory. ) 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  is,  or  rather  was,  principally  carried  on  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  on  the 
western  shores  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  the  kelp  shores  of  the  island  of  North  Uist  let  for  7,000/.  a  year.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  kelp  annually  manufactured  in  the  Hebrides  only,  exclusive  of  the 
mainland,  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about  6,000  tons 
a  year  ;  and  that  the  total  quantity  made  in  Scotland  and  its  adjacent  isles  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons. 
At  some  periods  during  the  war,  it  sold  for  20/.  a  ton  ;  but  at  an  average  of  the  23  years  ending  with  1822, 
the  price  was  10/.  9s.  Id.  —  (Art.  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia.) 

Unluckily,  however,  the  foundations  on  which  this  manufacture  restetl  were  altogether  factitious.  Its 
existence  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high  duties  on  barilla  and  salt.  Inasmuch,  however,  a* 
kelp  could  not  be  substituted,  without  undergoing  a  very  expensive  process,  for  barilla,  in  a  great  many 
departments  of  industry  in  which  the  use  of  mineral  alkali  is  indispensable,  it  became  necessary  materially 
to  reduce  the  high  duty  laid  on  barilla  during  the  war.  The  ruin  of  the  kelp  manufacture  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  reduction;  but  though  barilla  had  been  altogether  excluded  from  our  markets,  which  j  i,.' 
could  not  have  been  done  without  great  injury  to  many  most  important  manufactures,  the  result  would  ,  * 
have  been  perfectly  the  same,  in  so  far  as  kelp  is  concerned,  unless  the  high  duty  on  salt  had  also  been  i  i»t 
maintained.  It  was  the  repeal  of  the  latter  that  gave  the  kelp  manufacture  \.he  coup  de  grace.  The  |  L 
purification  of  kelp  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  soap-making,  is  a  much  more  troublesome  and  expensive  ; 
process  than  the  decomposition  of  salt;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  alkali  used,  is  now  obtained  by  the  -  'k 
latter  method.  Had  the  duty  on  salt  not  been  repealed,  kelp  might  still  have  been  manufactured,  notwith-  ij|j 
standing  the  reduction  of  duty  on  barilla.  i    j 

The  manufacture  is  now  almost  extinct.  Shores  that  formerly  yielded  the  proprietors  a  rent  of  200/.  to  ,  "^l 
500/.  a  year,  are  now  worth  nothing.  The  price  of  kelp  since  1822  has  not  been,  at  an  average,  above  4/.  i  '  »lic| 
a  ton  ;  and  the  article  will,  most  probably,  soon  cease  to  be  produced.  i    ,,, 

This  result,  though  injurious  to  the  proprietors  of  kelp  snores,  and  productive  of  temporary  distress  to  ' 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  could  not  have  been  obviated,  with-  K( 
out  keeping  up  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  at  a  forced  and  unnatural  .'  t 
elevation.  The  high  price  of  kelp  was  occasioned  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war,  which,  besides  '  W 
obstructing  the  supply  of  barilla,  forced  government  to  lay  high  duties  on  it  and  on  salt.  The  proprietors  i  f^^ 
had  not  the  vestige  of  a  ground  for  considering  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  permanent ;  they       ,,.j|,' 
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did  right  in  profiting  by  it  while  it  lasted;  but  they  could  not  expect  that  government  was  to  subject  the 
country,  during  peace,  to  some  of  the  severest  privations  occasioned  by  the  war,  merely  that  they  might 
continue  to  enjoy  an  accidental  advantage. 

KENTLEDGE,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  iron  pigs  cast  in  a  particular  form 
for  ballasting  ships,  and  employed  for  that  purpose. 

KEllMES  (Ger.  Scharlachbeeren  ;  Du.  Grein,  Scharlakenhessen  ;  It.  Grana,  Chermes, 
Cremese,  Cocchi  ;  Sp.  Grana  Kermes,  Grana  de  la  coscoja),  an  insect  (^Coccus  ilicis  Lin.) 
of  the  same  species  as  the  true  Mexican  cochineal,  found  upon  the  quercus  ilex,  a  species 
of  oak  growing  in  Spain,  France,  the  Levant,  &c.  Before  the  discovery  of  America, 
kermes  was  the  most  esteemed  drug  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose from  a  very  remote  period.  Beckmann  inclines  to  think  that  it  was  employed  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  that  it  excelled  even  the  famous  Tyrian  purple.  — (Hist,  of  Invent. 
vol.  ii.  p.  197.  Eng.  ed.)  From  the  name  of  coccum  or  coccus,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes 
was  called  coccinum,  and  persons  wearing  this  cloth  were  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 
coccinati. — (Mar^  lib.  i.  epig.  97.  lin.  6. )  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding 
its  extensive  use  in  antiquity,  that  the  ancients  had  the  most  incorrect  notions  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  kermes  ;  many  of  them  supposing  that  it  was  the  grains  (grana) 
or  fruit  of  the  ilex.  This  was  Pliny's  opinion  :  others  after  him  considered  it  in  the 
same  light,  or  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  a  particular  kind  of  fly,  like 
the  gall  nut.  It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  last  century  that  it  was  finally  and 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  kermes  is  really  nothing  but  an  insect,  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  berry  in  the  process  of  drying.  The  term  kermes  is  of  Persian  origin. 
The  Arabians  had  been  acquainted  with  this  production  from  the  earliest  periods  in 
Africa  ;  and  having  found  it  in  Spain,  they  cultivated  it  extensively  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  a  dye  drug  for  their  own  use.  But  since  the  introduction  of 
cochineal,  it  has  become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  It  is  still, 
however,  prepared  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Cloths  dyed  with  kermes  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour ;  and  though  much  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  scarlet  cloths  dyed  with  real 
Mexican  cochineal,  they  retain  the  colour  better,  and  are  less  liable  to  stain.  The  old 
tapestries  of  Brussels,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  which  have  scarcely  lost  any  thing 
of  their  original  vivacity,  though  200  years  old,  were  all  dyed  with  kermes.  The  history 
of  this  production  has  been  treated  with  great  learning  by  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Invent. 
vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 191.  1st  ed.  trans.)  ;  and  by  Dr.  Bancroft  (Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i. 
pp.  393—409.) 

KINO  (Fr.  Gomme  de  Kino ;  Ge.  Kinoharz ;  It.  Chino),  a  gum,  the  produce  of  trees 
that  grow  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  Botany  Bay,  &c.  The  kino  now  found 
in  the  shops  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  come  from  India,  and  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  nauclea  gambir.  The  branches  and  twigs  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water.  The 
decoction  is  then  evaporated  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  which  is  kino. 
It  is  imported  in  chests  containing  from  1  to  2  cwt.  ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  eacli 
chest  is  a  paper,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Brown,  the  month  and  year  of  its  im- 
portation, and  stating  that  it  is  the  produce  of  Amboyna.  It  is  inodorous,  very  rough, 
and  slightly  bitter  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth  :  but  it  afterwards  impresses  a  degree 
of  sweetness  on  the  palate.  It  is  in  small,  uniform,  deep  brown,  shining,  brittle  frag- 
ments, which  appear  like  portions  of  a  dried  extract  broken  down  ;  being  perfectly  uni- 
form in  their  appearance.  It  is  easily  pulverised,  affording  a  powder  of  a  lighter  brown 
colour  than  the  fragments.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
nauclea  gambir  ought  to  be  considered  as  kino.  Dr.  Ainslie  says  that  Botany  Bay  kino 
is  the  only  kind  he  had  seen  in  an  Indian  bazaar.  The  tree  which  yields  it  grows  to  a 
great  height :  it  flows  from  incisions  made  into  the  wood  of  the  trunk.  —  (  Thomsoii's 
Dispensatory ;   Ainslie' s  Materia  Indica.) 

KNIVES  (Gei:  Messer ;  Bu.  Messen  ;  Fr.  Co'uteaux ;  It.  Coltelli ;  Sp.  Cuchillos ; 
Rus.  Noshi)  well  known  utensils  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  employed  to  cut  with  : 
they  are  principally  manufactured  in  London  and  Sheffield.  Knives  are  made  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  as  their  different  denominations  imply ;  such  as  table  knives,  pen- 
knives, oyster  knives,  pruning  knives,  &c.  Although  England  at  present  excels  every 
part  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  knives,  as  in  most  branches  of  cutlery,  the 
finer  kinds  were  imported  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
(Annals  of  Com.  Anno  1563),  that  knives  were  not  made  for  use  in  England  till  1563  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error.  They  had  been  made,  though  probably 
of  a  rude  and  clumsy  pattern,  for  centuries  before,  in  the  district  called  Hallamshire,  of 
which  Sheffield  is  the  centre ;  and  the  cutlers  of  London  were  formed  into  a  corporation 
in  1417.  — (Manufactures  in  Metal,  vol.  ii.   c.  i.  in  Lardner^s  Cyclopcedia.) 

KONIGSBERG,  thecapitalof  East  Prussia,  inlat.  54^42"  11'  N.,  Ion.  20°29'15"  E. 
Population  68,000. 

Port,  ^c— Konigsberg  is  situated  on  the  Pregel,  which  flows  into  the  Frische  Haflf,  or  Fresh  Bay,  — a 
large  lake  having  from  10  to  11  feet  v/ater.  'Die  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pregel  has  only  from  5  to  fi  feet 
[water,  so  that  none  but  flat-bottomed  boats  can  ascend  to  the  city.     Pillau,  in  lat.  54°  33'  39"  N.,  Ion. 
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19°  52'  30"  E ,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frische  HafF,  is  properly  the  port 
of  Kdnigsberg.  Within  these  few  years,  a  hght-house  has  been  erected  on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Pillau,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  103  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  liglit  is  fixed 
and  brilliant.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  buoys;  those  on  the  larboard  side  being 
surmounted  by  small  flags.  A  Gothic  building,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  to 
serve  for  a  land-mark  ;  at  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  three-masted  ship  under  sail.  There  is  usually  from 
15  to  iG  feet  water  between  the  buoys  on  entering  the  harbour;  but  particular  winds  occasion  material 
differences  in  this  respect. 

Trade  of  Klhiigsherg.  —  Being  situated  on  a  navigable  river  of  considerable  im- 
portance, Konigsberg  has  a  large  command  of  internal  navigation,  and  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Wheat,  rye,  and  other  species  of  grain,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  The  wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dantzic,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  being  larger  in  the  berry,  and  thicker  skinned.  The  rye  is  thin,  and 
also  the  barley,  with  (c\v  exceptions,  and  light.  Peas  are  of  a  remarkably  large  quality. 
Oats  are  common  feed,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tares  ;  but  as  these  last  answer  in 
some  degree  the  purpose  of  beans,  the  value  of  the  oats  is  rather  enhanced  than  other- 
wise by  the  circumstance.  More  tares  are  shipped  here  than  from  any  other  port  in  the 
Baltic.  The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  are  usually  lower  at  Konigsberg  than  at  the 
neighbouring  Prussian  ports.  Hemp,  flax,  linseed,  yarn,  and  bristles,  are  largely  ex- 
ported ;  with  smaller  quantities  of  wool,  ashes,  feathers,  wax,  hides  and  skins,  &c.  The 
bristles  are  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Timber,  deals,  and  staves,  are  as  good  as  at  Memel, 
but  are  rather  scarce.  The  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  hardware, 
dye  woods,  spices,  tobacco,  coals,  rum,  &c.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly ;  any  person 
being  allowed  to  import  it,  but  he  must  either  sell  it  to  government  at  a  price  fixed  by 
them,  or  export  it  again. 

Money,   Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Dantzic  ;  which  see. 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  the  different  Species  of  Grain  from  Konigsberg  during  each  of  the  Fourteen 

Years  ending  with  1831. 


Exclusive  of  corn,  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Konigsberg  in  1830  and  1831 
were  — 


Articles. 

1830. 

1831.    1                             Articles.                               |      1S.-50.     |      1831. 

Ashes                  -                  -            -  lbs. 
Bristles         -                   -                   -     — 
Feathers               -                      .        .     _ 
Flax  and  flax  codilla        -           -    stone 
Hemp  and  hem|)  codilla         -             — 

82,170 
167,997 
L^.SfiO 
7.5,250 
C0,276 

{  Hides  and  skins        -        -               -   lbs. 

107.811      Linseed  cakes           -            .        -    stone 

1.5,411  I  Wax            -                           .             -  lbs. 

35,900  ,  Wool               .               .               .           _ 

9,473  !  Yarn,  Lith.  and  Ernnl.        -        bundles 

53,707 
31,955 
'  8,000 

17,523 
31,S.W 
23,7  (JO 
ll.S,«iS 
9,0U0 

Arrivals  in  183!.  —  In  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Kdnigsberg  (Pillau)  704  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
43,928  tons.     In  1832,  43  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  3,592  tons,  cleared  out. 


Prices  free  on  board  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Kdnigsberg,  1st  of  June,  1832. 

Prime  Cost 

Articles. 

in  Prussian 
Currency. 

Free  on  board 
in  Sterling  Money. 

Articles. 

in  Prussian 
Currency. 

Free  on  board 
in  Sterling  Money. 

Si/.frr. 

L.    s.    d.       '  L.    t.   d. 

Sil.  gr. 

L.    ».    d.         L.    ,.    d.\ 

Per  last. 

Per  quarter. 

PerH.oJ-33lb. 

Per  ton. 

^Vheat,  old,    mixed    and 

Hemp,  clean 

114 

lO.f    to    11 
9l  -    10 

39    5    0                        1 

450    to  500 

2    3    8    to    2    8     4 

cut 

35  18    0  to  37  10    0. 

old,  inferior  kind 

400    —  430 

1   18  10   —    2     1    3 

Lagen 

32  11    0—34    6    0, 

Flax,    Druana,    crown. 

1 

high  mixed 
new  inferior  red,  mixed 

450    —  5)0 

2    3    8—284 

No.  1.        -           -      - 

10\   -   11\ 

loi  -  Hi 

36     2    0  -  .39    9    0 

Podolia,  crown.  No.  1. 

56     2    0  —  39    9    0. 

380    —  430 

1  16  10   —    2    1     .3 

Rye,  old  and  new 

250    _  2f.O 

12    9-158 

Per  330  Ibt. 

Per  crvt. 

Barley,  large 

190    _  200 

0  19    0-019    6 

Ashes,  calcmed  crown      - 

70 

1     5    4 

smal            -            -       - 

176    —  185 

0  17    2    —  0  18    6 

Oats       - 

no    _  1.30 

0  11     6    —  0  13    4 

Per  lb. 

240    _  270 

13    8-167 

Bristles,  best  white 

55gr.-72gr. 

12  13    0  —  13    8    6 

grey            -             .        . 

240    _  270 

13    8—167 

crown 

42 

8    0    0 

210    —  230 

1     0  10   -    1     2    9 

Tares 

150   _  170 

0  15    3  —  0  17    2 

Per  bundle. 

Per  bundle. 

Per  barrel. 

Per  barrel. 

Yarn,  Lith.  12-20  lbs.      - 

^. 

0     5    8 

1.-^-     14 

1   11     6—1   12  10 

20-40  1I.S. 

0    6     3 

sowing 

19—21       1     0    0   -    1     2    Oj 

40-60  lbs. 

6 

0    C    9    -  0    6  10 

The  above  prices  in  sterling  money,  free  on  board,  are  calculated  at  the  exchange  of  205  s.  gr.,  and  at 
the  proportion  of  10^  Imp.  qrs.  per  last. 
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LAC,  OB  GUM  LAC  (Ger.  Lack,  Gummilack ;  Fr.  Lacque,  Gomme  lacque ;  It. 
Lacca,  Gommalacca ;  Sp.  Goma  laca ;  Ilus.  Laka,  Gummiluk;  Arab.  Laak ,-  Hind. 
Lak'h ;  Sans.  Ldkshd),  a  substance,  which  has  been  improperly  called  a  gum,  liroduced 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  Pegu,  Siam,  &c.  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  certain  trees,  by  an 
infect  (chermes  lacca).  The  trees  selected  by  the  insect  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs 
aie  known  by  the  names  of  the  bihar  tree  (Croton  lacciferum  Lin.),  the  pepel  (liutea 
frondosa),  bott,  and  coosim  trees,  &c.  After  being  deposited,  the  egg  is  covered  by  the 
insect  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  substance,  or  lac,  evidently  intended  to  serve,  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  a  nidus  and  protection  to  the  ovum  and  insect  in  its  first  stage, 
and  as  food  for  the  maggot  in  its  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  formed  into  cells,  finished 
with  as  much  art  as  a  honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  Lac  yields  a  fine  red  dye, 
Avhich,  though  not  so  bright  as  the  true  Mexican  cochineal,  is  said  to  be  more  permanent ; 
and  the  resinous  part  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax  and  hats' 
and  as  a  varnish. 

Lac,  when  in  its  natural  state,  encrusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  called  stick  lac  :  it  is  collected  twice  a 
jear ;  and  the  only  trouble  in  procuring  it  is  in  breaking  down  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  carrying 
them  to  market  When  the  twigs  or  sticks  are  large,  or  only  partially  covered,  the  lac  is  frequently 
separated  froni  them,  as  it  alwaj's  ought  to  be  wiien  shipped  for  Europe,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  freight 
The  best  stick  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  co  our.  When  held  against  the  light,  it  should  look  bright,  and  when 
broken  should  appear  in  diamond-iike  points.  If  it  be  not  gathered  till  the  insects  have  left  their  cells 
varn'isir^^  pierced  at  the  top;  and  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  though   probably  better  for  a 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  cake  lac,  consi&ts  of  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  stick  lac      Various 
processes  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.    It  is  formed  into  small  square  cakes  or  pieces,  like  those  of 
indigo.    It  should,  when  broken,  look  (iark-coloured,  shining,  smooth,  and  compact ;  when  scraped  or  now 
dered,  it  should  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  carmine.     'J'hat  which  is  sandy  light- 
coloured  and  spongy,  and  which,  when  scraped,  is  of  a  dull  brickdust  colour,  should  be  rejected    ' ' 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  cochineal,  the  use  of  lac  dye  has  been  extending  in 
io,o^°V"^''^i  ^^.^  ^",""^^  consumption  may  at  present  amount  to  about  600,000  lbs.,  having  trebled  since 
1818  The  finest  qualities  of  lac  dye  are  seldom  met  with  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  being  gencrallv  manufac 
tured  under  contract  for  the  European  market. 

When  stick  lac  has  been  separated  from  the  twigs  to  which  it  naturally  adheres,  and  coarsely  pounded 
the  native  silk  and  cotton  dyers  extract  the  colour  as  far  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done  by  water  The 
ye  owish  hard,  resinous  powder  which  remains,  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  mustard  seed  is 
called  seed  lac.  When  hqmhed  by  fire,  it  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  denominated  lump  Inc.  The  natives 
use  the  latter  in  making  bangles,  or  ornaments  in  the  form  of  rings,  for  the  arms  of  the  lower  class  of  fe 
males ;  the  best  shellac  being  used  in  manufacturing  these  ornaments  for  the  superior  classes 

Shellac  \s  produced  from  seed  lac,  by  putting  the  latter  into  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  when  the  lac  melts,  and  being  strained  through  the  bag,  the  resinous  part,  which  is  the  most 
Jiquehable,  is  obtained  in  a  considerable  degree  of  purity  ;  it  is  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  plates     Thin 
transparent,  or  amber-coloured  shellac  is  best ;  avoid  that  which  is  thick,  dark,  or  speckled  •  it  "^hould  al- 
ways, when  broken,  be  amber-coloured  on  the  edge  ;  that  which  has  a  dark  brown  fracture,  however  thin 
should  be  rejected.     When  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  shellac,  if  pure,  will  instantly  catch  fire,  and  burn  with  a 
strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell.     It  used  to  be  principally  employed  in  this  countrv  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax,  and  as  a  varnish  ;  but  within  these  few  years  it  has  begun  to  be  very  extensivelv  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.     Shellac  has  advanced  rapidly  in  price  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  •  a 
circumstance  which  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  accelerating  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lac  dye  •  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  being  necessarily  increased  in  consequence  of  the  greater  demand  for  the  former 
!      In  Bengal,  lac  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  forests  of  Sylet  and  Burdwan.     The  finest  dye  is  said  to  be 
j  obtained  trom  the  stick  lac  of  Siam  and  Pegu  ;  but  the  shellac  or  resinous  part  obtained  from  the  latter 
1  Js  interior  to  that  produced  from  Sylet  stick  lac.     It  may  be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity.  ' 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Lac  Dye  or  Lac  Lake,  Shellac  and  Seed  Lac,  and  Stick  Lac,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  since  1814. 


Years. 

I-ac  Dye  or 
Lac  Lake. 

Shellac  and 
Seed  Lac. 

Stick  Lac. 

Years. 

Lac  Dye  or 
Lac  Lake. 

Shellac  and 
Seed  Lac. 

Stick  Lac. 

Lbs. 

Lis. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

18J4 

278,829 

110,670 

44,439 

1824 

592,197 

571,684 

427 

598,592 

575,629 

32,677 

1825 

535,505 

708,687 

13,521 

181fi 

269,080 

587,153 

4,200 

1826 

760,729 

443,589 

90,396 

1817 

384,909 

653,256 

254,005 

1827 

729,242 

499,813 

8,835 

242,387 

839,977 

562,051 

1828 

689,205 

681,271 

1819 

178,088 

531,549 

40,478 

1829 

590,721 

725,780 

1820 

439,439 

845,569 

342,340 

i8.:o 

485,269 

649,656 

37,595 

6i0,><64 

718,063 

58,880 

1831 

753,252 

1,146,128 

149,144 

1823 

872,067 
425,231 

282,621 
366,.S21 

18,429 
15,517 

1832 

459,379 

1,070,261 

319,373* 

*  In  addition  to  the  above,  an  inccnsiuerable  quantity  of  lac  dye,  &c.  is  sometimes  imported  at  second 
and  from  other  countries. 
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The  finest  lac  dye  is  distinguished  hy  the  mark  D.  T. ;  the 
second,  by  J.  Mc.  II. ;  the  tliird,  by  C.  E.,  Sec.  In  January, 
1 834,  the  prices  of  the  different  species  of  lac  in  bond  in  the 
London  market  were  as  follows  :  — 


L.    ».  ,1. 

L.   a. 

Lacli.ke       -          .    per  lb 

0     0    4  to 

0     1 

dye,  D.T.               - 

0    2    3. 

0    2 

-       J.  Mc.  R.        - 

0     18- 

0    1 

—        C.  E.                — 

0     14- 

0     I 

—       low  and  mid.  — 

0    0    9- 

0     1 

Seed  lac            -       per  cwt. 

2    0    0   - 

4    0 

Stick  lac        -        -         - 

2  10    0    - 

2  15 

Shellac,  liver                 — 

6    0    0- 

6  10 

L.    4.  d.        L.  ,.   d. 
Shellac,  liver,  D.  T.,  per  cwt.    6    0    0  to   o    0    o 

—  orange         —         7    0    0    -     7  10    0 

—  block  —         6    0    0-6100 

In  1823,  D.  T.  lac  dye  was  as  high  as  S»-.  5J.  and  8j.  Gi/.  per 
lb.  The  duties  used  to  be  5  per  cent,  on  lac  dye,  seed  lac,  and 
stick  lac;  and  2U  per  cent,  on  shellac;  but  it  was  obviously 
absurd  to  charge  shellac,  which,  as  already  seen,  is  prepared 
from  the  refuse  of  lac  dye,  with  four  times  the  duty  laid  upon 
the  latter.  This  ridiculous;  distinction  is  now,  however,  put 
an  end  to ;  the  present  duties  being  6«.  a  cwt.  on  lac  dye  and 
shellac,  and  \s.  a  cwt.  on  stick  lac—  {Buncroft  on  Permanent 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—60. ;  Ainslie's  Mat.  Med. ;  Milburn's 
Orient.  Com. ;  and  private  information.) 


LACE  (Du.  Kanten;  Fr.  Dentelh ;  Ger.  Spitzen ;  It.  Merletti,  Pizzi ;  Rus.  Kru- 
shewo  ;  Sp.  Encajes),  a  plain  or  ornamented  net-work,  tastefully  composed  of  many  fine 
threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  interwoven,  from  Lacinia  (Lat.),  the  guard 
hem  or  fringe  of  a  garment. 

The  origin  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  fhbric  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  In  Mr.  Hope's  Costumes  of  the 
Ancients,  many  beautiful  lace  patterns  are  portrayed  on  the  borders  of  the  dresses  of 
Grecian  females ;  and  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  lace,"  it  is  probable  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  It  is  supposed  tliat  Mary  de'  Medici  was  the  first  who 
brought  lace  into  France,  from  Venice,  where,  and  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy,  it 
is  understood  to  have  been  long  previously  worn  ;  but  we  find  that  in  England,  so  early 
as  1483,  "  laces  of  thread,  and  laces  of  gold,  and  silk  and  gold,"  were  enumerated  among 
the  articles  prohibited  to  be  imported.  —  (1  Rich.  3.  c.  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to 
presuiTie  that  this  manufacture  had  begun  in  England  prior  to  that  period,  as  this  and 
many  subsequent  acts  were  passed  —  (19  Hen.  7.  c.  21.  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  7.  ;  13  &  14  Car.  2. 
c.  13.  ;  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  10.,  &c. )  —  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  our 
home  manufacture ;  but  it  may  equally  be  concluded,  that  as  pi?is  (which  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  process  of  lace  making)  were  not  used  in  England  till  1543,  the  manu- 
facture of  lace  must  have  been  vulgar  in  fabric,  and  circumscribed  in  its  extent.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  the  lace  manufactui-e  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  some  refugees 
from  Flanders,  who  settled  at  or  near  Cranfield,  now  a  scattered  village  on  the  west  side 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  adjoining  Bucks ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Flemings  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  beautiful  art,  although  from  j 
them  we  have  undoubtedly  derived  almost  all  the  difFei'ent  manufactures  relating  to  dress. 
We  have,  however,  imitated  many  of  their  lace  fabrics,  and  greatly  improved  our  manu- 
facture at  various  periods,  from  the  superior  taste  displayed  in  the  production  of  this  article 
in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1626,  Sir  Henry  Borlase  founded  and  endowed  the  free  school 
at  Great  Marlow,  for  24  l>oy.s,  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts ;  and  for  24  girls,  to 
knit,  spin,  and  make  bone  lace  — (Lewises  Topography)  ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  at  this  time  the  manufacture  had  commenced  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  by 
degrees  extendnd  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Bedford  and  Northampton.  In  1640,  the 
lace  trade  was  a  flourishing  interest  in  Buckinghamshire — (Fuller's  Worthies,  and  different 
Itineraries') ;  and  so  greatly  had  it  advanced  in  England,  that  by  a  royal  ordinance  in 
France,  passed  in  1660,  a  mark  was  establislied  upon  the  thread  lace  imported  from  this 
country  and  from  Flanders,  and  upon  the  point  lace  from  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  customs  duties.  —  (  Universal  Dic- 
tionary.) 

Pillow  Lace, — the  original  manufacture,  — is  worked  upon  a  hard  stuffed  pillow,  with 
silk,  flax,  or  cotton  threads,  according  to  a  parchment  pattern  placed  upon  it,  by  means  of 
pins,  bobbins,  and  spindles,  which  are  placed  and  displaced,  twisting,  and  interweaving 
the  threads,  so  as  to  imitate  the  pattern  designed.      This  manufacture  has  been  long  pur- 
sued in  almost  every-  town  and  village  in  the  midland  counties,  particularly  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  besides  at  Honiton,  in  Devon,  and  vari- 
ous other  places  in  the  west  of  England.      The  principal  places  where  it  is  made  in  the 
Netherlands  are  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Louvainc,  Ghent,  Valenciennes,  and  Lisle.  'A  \ 
It  is  also  made  at  Chantillynear  Paris  (celebrated  for  veils),  Charleville,  Sedan,  Le  Conipt^  i  %  if 
de   Bourgoyne,   Liege,   Dieppe,   Havre  de  Grace,   Harfleur,   Pont  I'Evesque,   Gosors,  i  <  I 
Fescainp,  Caen,  Arras,  Bapaume,  &c.  in  France  ;  and  at  various  places  in  Spain,  Portugal,      lo 
and  Italy.    We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 'employed  on  the  Continent;      i 
but  in  Brussels  alone  not  less  than  10,000  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  manufacture. —      tti 
(Ency.  Metrop.)     In  England  and  Ireland,  besides  the  laws  passed  at  different  times  to      i 
encourage  and  protect  the  manufacture,  associations  were  formed  in  various  places,  with  ] 
the  view  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement,  by  holding  out  premiums    '.t  ^^j 
for  the  production  of  the  best  pieces  of  bone  lace  ;   and  although  smuggling  of  foreign 
lace  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  (in  1772,  72,000  ells  of  French  lace  were  seized  in 
the  port  of  Leigh,  and  lodged  in  the  king's  warehouse  tliere,   besides  numerous  other 
seizures,)  the  British    manufacture  advanced  in  an   unparalleled  degree. — {Gentleman's 
Mag.  1751,  vol.  xxi.  p.  520. ;  vol.  xlii.  p.  434.)     It  is  imagined  that  the  first  lace  ever 
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made  in  this  country  was  of  the  sort  called  Brussels  point,  the  net  work  made  by  bone 
bobbins  on  the  pillow,  and  the  pattern  and  sprigs  worked  with  the  needle.  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  kind  worn  by  the  nobility  and  people  of  Jiigh  rank,  as  is  evident 
by  the  different  portraits  now  in  existence,  painted  by  Vandyke,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of 
Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  About  a  century  since,  the  grounds  in  use  were 
the  old  Mechlin,  and  what  the  trade  termed  the  wire  ground,  which  was  very  similar,-if  not 
identical,  with  the  modern  Mechlin,  the  principal  article  in  the  present  French  manufac- 
ture. The  laces  made  in  these  grounds  were  singularly  rich  and  durable ;  the  designs 
of  the  old  Mechlin  resembled  the  figures  commonly  introduced  in  ornamental  carving. 
Between  70  and  80  years  ago,  a  great  deterioration  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Trolly  ground,  which  was  exceedingly  coarse  and  vulgar,  the  figures  angular,  and 
altogether  in  the  worst  taste  conceivable.  An  improvement,  however,  took  place  about 
the  year  1770,  when  the  ground,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  known,  was  re- 
introduced ;  this  was  no  other  than  the  one  still  in  partial  use,  and  denominated  the  old 
French  ground.  About  1777  or  1778,  quite  a  neic  ground  was  attempted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Buckingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  quickly  superseded  all  the  others;  this  was 
\\\Q:  point  ground,  which  had  (as  is  supposed)  been  imported  from  the  Netherlands.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  this  ground  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  modern  pillow  lace  trade; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  most  striking  improve- 
ments were  made ;  for  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  article, 
tliough  certainly  much  more  light  and  elegant  from  the  construction  of  the  ground,  was 
miserably  poor  and  spiritless  in  the  design.  Soon  after  the  year  1 800,  a  freer  and  bolder 
style  was  adopted;  and  from  that  time  to  1812,  the  improvement  and  consequent  success 
were  astonishing  and  unprecedented.  At  Honiton,  in  Devon,  the  manufacture  had  ar- 
rived at  that  perfection,  was  so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and  beautiful  in  the 
workmanship,  as  not  to  be  excelled  even  by  the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace.  During 
the  late  war,  veils  of  this  lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from  20  to  100  guineas ;  they  are 
now  sold  from  8  to  15  guineas.  The  effects  of  the  competition  of  machinery,  however, 
were  about  this  time  felt;  and  in  1815,  the  broad  laces  began  to  be  superseded  by  the 
new  manufacture.  The  pillow  lace  trade  has  since  been  gradually  dwindling  into  insig- 
nificance, and  has  at  length  sunk  into  a  state  which,  compared  with  its  condition 
20  years  back,  is  truly  deplorable.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  pillow  lace  making  during  its  prosperity;  but  in  a  petition  from 
the  makers  in  Buckingham  and  the  neighbourhood,  presented  to  her  present  Majesty  in 
1830,  it  was  stated  that  120,000  persons  were  dependent  on  this  trade;  but  this  number 
has  since  been  materially  diminished. 

Nottingham  Lace. — A  frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham,  named  Hammond,  about  the 
year  1 768,  was  the  first  who  made  lace  by  machinery.  Dissipated  in  habits,  and  destitute  of 
money,  employment,  or  credit,  the  idea  struck  him,  while  looking  at  the  broad  lace  on 
his  wife's  cap,  that  he  could  fabricate  a  similar  article  by  means  of  his  stocking  frame.  — 
(Gravenor  Henson  on  Hosiery,  Lace,  §t.  p.  295.)  He  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  first 
machine  ostensibly  for  lace  (introduced  at  Nottingham  about  the  same  period,  by  A.  Else 
and  Harvey  of  London)  was  called  a  pin  machine,  for  making  single  press  point  net  in 
imitation  of  the  Brussels  ground.  This  machine,  although  lost  here,  is  still  used  in  France 
to  a  great  extent  in  manufacturing  the  net  called  tulle.  This  was  the  age  of  experiments  ; 
and  workmen  at  their  leisure  hours  employed  themselves  in  forming  new  meshes  on  the 
hand,  in  the  hope  of  perfecting  a  complete  hexagon,  whicJi  had  hitherto  eluded  all  their 
efforts  to  discover.  In  1782,  the  warp  frame  was  introduced,  which  is  still  in  use  for 
making  warp  lace ;  and  in  1799,  it  was  first  attempted  to  make  bobbin  net  by  machinery; 
but  this  was  not  found  to  answer.  During  the  succeeding  10  years  many  alterations 
were  made  in  the  construction  of  the  machines,  with  no  better  success,  until  at  length,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Heathcoat  of  Tiverton  succeeded  in  discovering  the  correct  principle  of  the 
bobbin  net  frame,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  14  years  for  his  invention.*  Steam  power  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Lindley,  in  1815-1 6  ;  but  did  not  come  into  active  operation 
till  1820.  It  became  general  in  1822-23  ;  and  a  great  stimulus  was  at  this  period  given 
to  the  trade,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Heathcoat's  patent,  the  increased  application 
of  power,  and  the  perfection  to  which  the  different  hand  frames  had  by  this  time  been 
brought.  A  temporary  prosperity  shone  on  the  trade;  and  numerous  individuals  — 
clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  others — readily  embarked  capital  in  so  tempting  a  spe- 

*  Since  this  article  was  printed  in  our  first  edition,  Mr.  Heathcoat  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  original 
inventor  of"  the  bobbin  net  machine,  and  that,  prior  to  his  patent  being  obtained,  bobbin  net  by  machinery 
was  unknown,  although  numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  produce  it  by  its  means.  Mr.  Brunei, 
engineer,  who  was  examined,  as  a  witness,  in  the  action  Bovillc  v.  Moore,  tried  before  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
in  March,  1816,  stated,  in  reference  to  this  machine,  that  when  Mr.  Heathcoat  had  separated  one  half  of 
the  threads,  and  placed  them  on  a  beam  as  warp  threads,  and  made  the  bobbin  which  carried  the  other 
half  of  the  threads  act  between  those  warp  threads,  so  as  to  produce  Buckinghamshire  or  pillow  lace,  the 
lace  machine  was  invented.  Relying  upon  the  authenticity  ,of  this  statement,  we  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  Heath- 
coat to  give  this  explanation. 
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dilation.  Prices  fell  in  proportion  as  production  increased;  but  tlie  demand  was  im- 
mense; and  the  Nottingnam  lace  frame  became  the  organ  of  general  supply,  —  rivalling 
and  supplanting,  in  plain  nets,  the  most  finished  productions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  William  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  the  author  of  a  very  able  statement  relative  to 
this  manufacture,  considers  that  the  amount  of  capital  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  the  bobbin  net  trade  may  be  thus  estimated.  —  (Published  August,  1833.) 


Capital  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  the  Yarn. 
Fixed    c  .pital    in    35    siiinnitig    and    24        L. 

doubling  factories  _  7'^1,'Juu   spiiuiiiiK. 

•^9G,70U  doubling  spindles  -  -  7 1 5,000 

Floating  capital  ui  spinners'  and  doublers" 

stock,  and  necessary  sundries        -  -  200,000 

915,'JuO 
Peduct   1  -Gth  employed    for    foreijcn 
bobbin  net  trade  -  155,030 


85,000 


ToUl  capital  in  spinning  and  doubling 
for  English  bobbin  net  trade 

Cardial  employed  in  Bobbin  Net  making. 
Fixed  capital  in  25  factories,  principally  for 
power  machines  -  -  - 

1,100  power  machines,  averag- 
ing 1 1 -4ths  wide        -  -170,000 
3,9uo  hand  machines,  averag- 
ing 9-4ths  wide           -  -  267,000 
Floatlnc  capital  in  stock  on  hand  : 

Power  owners    -     150,000 
Hand  owners     -    250,000 

400,000 


922,000 
-  250,000 
L.  1 ,932,000 


Number  of  Hands  employed. 
In  spinning:  adults,  4,800;  children,  5,500 
In  doubling:  adults,  1,300;  children,  2,000 

Deduct  t-Glh,  employed  for  foreign  demand 


In  power  net  making:  adults,  1,500;  youths, 
1,00U  ;  children,  5iJ0;  women  and  girls,  mendinif, 
2,000  -  -  -  - 

In  hand  machine  working  :  small  machine  owners, 
1 ,00() ;  journeymen  and  apprentices,  4,000 ;  wind- 
ers, 4,0u0  J  menders,  l.Ouo 

Mending,  pearling,  drawing,  finishing,  &c. 

In  embroidering:  at  present  very  uncertain;  pro- 
bably about         .... 


Total  of  hands  employed 


11,3  JO 
5,000 


13,000 
30,000 


100,000 
159,300 


*  W'e  expressed  our  conviction,  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
work,  Ihat  Mr.  Felkin  had  exaggerated  the  number  of  persons 
employed ;  and  we  obseivL-,  that  in  this  estimate  the  number 
is  materially  diminished  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  during 
the  last  2  years  an  extraordinary  depression  has  taken  place  in 
the  embroidery  branch,  and  many  have  abandoned  the  tradu. 


Capital   in  embroidering,  preparing,   and 
stock 

Total  capital  employed  in  the  trade 

In  '1831  {vide  former  edition  of  this  work),  the  annual  produce  was  estimated 
at  23,400,000  square  yards,  worth  1,891,875/.  It  is  now  estimated  at  30,771,000  square 
yards,  worth  1,850,650?.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  7,000,000  square  yards  more 
per  annum  are  now  produced  for  about  the  same  amount  of  wages  and  profits.  This 
increase  in  quantity  is  understood  to  have  arisen  from  the  new  and  improved  machinery 
which  in  the  mean  time  has  been  introduced.  At  this  moment,  there  are,  perhaps,  20 
new  applications  of  known  principles,  all  tending  to  promote  variety  and  increased  pro- 
duction ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  new  principle  has  been  brought  into  operation.  A  con- 
siderable increase  has  also  taken  place  in  bobbin  net  machinery  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  at  Calais,  where,  in  1823,  there  were  not  35  machines,  and,  perhaps,  not  100 
on  the  Continent  altogether.  Mr.  Felkin  states  the  number  of  frames  now  employed 
there,  as  under  :  — 


Boulogne 


St.Oiners 
Douay 


<Jhent 

St.  Ouentin 

1)0. 


600  8-4ths  1 1  point  hand  circular  quill- 
ings, loo  of  these  built  this  year 
and  last. 

f)0     7-4tlis  1 1  point  hand  levers. 

45  various  widths ;  old  machines, 
pusher,  traverse,  &c. 

30  hand  circular;  chiefly  8-lths  quill- 
ings. 

30     hand  machines  ;  plain  nets. 
145     part  power,  part  hand  machines  ; 

plain  net. 
120     chiefly  8-4ths,  !0-4ths,  and  12-4ths, 
power;  plain  net. 

55     power,  i2-4ths. 

90     chie'lv  hand  ;  plain  nets. 

50  8  4tlis,  lO-4ths,and  12-4lhs,  power; 
pl.iin  nets  chiefly. 


Caen 
I'aris 
Lyons 

Villages     in    the") 
north  of  France  j 
Swizeriand 
Saxony 
Austria 
Kussia  and  Prussia 


35  hand  ;  quillings  chiefly. 

1 )  hand  machines  chiefly. 
50  do.  do. 

40  do.  do. 


50  nearly  all  hand  machines. 

70  do.  do. 

60  power  and  hand  do. 

20  probably ;  and  both  hand  and  power. 


Total    1,850  machines. 


TV.  B.  —  The  last  mentioned  countries,  if  wc  may  judge 
from  their  ettbrts  to  obtain  model  machines,  are  preparing  to 
manufacture  very  extensively. 


The  produce  of  these  machines  is  estimated  at  9,824,000  square  yards  of  net,  of  the 
value  in  English  money  of  570,250/.  In  France  alone,  it  was  stated  in  an  address 
l)resented  to  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  in  March,  1833,  that  bobbin  net  to  the  value  of 
1,000,000/.  sterling  was  annually  used  in  that  country,  formed  of  equal  moieties  of  French 
and  English  manufacture.  But  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  manufacture  was  pre- 
viously unknown,  it  is  now  also  beginning  to  be  established.  Besides  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  it  is  stated  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  this  country  for  bobbin  net  frames 
from  Barcelona  and  Astorga  in  Spain,  and  even  from  some  places  in  Persia.  The  attention 
of  "-overnment  has  been  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
illegal  exportation  of  machinery.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Nottingham  in  August 
lastT  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  population  of  Nottingham  and  the  surrounding  villages  in  1811,  wlien  the  bobbin 
net  manufacture  commenced,  was  47,000 ;  the  present  number  is  79,000.  As  the  hosiery 
and  the  point  net  trade  are  understood  to  have  declined  in  the  mean  time,  and  no  other 
branch  materially  advanced  or  sprung  up,  this  large  increase  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  bobbin  net  manufacture. 

Bv  comparing  the  value  of  1 ,270,000  lbs.  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  worth  1 48,000/.,  and  about 
10,000/.  worth  of  thrown  silk,  wl:ich  appears  to  be  annually  used  in  this  manufacture,  with 
the  ma.nifacturcd  value  of  the  same,  worked  into  30,771,000  square  yards  or  bobbin  net, 
the  estimated  value  of  whith  is  1,850,650/.,  the  grv?at  national  utility  of  this  trade  becomes 
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at  once  evident.  A  clear  surplus  of  more  than  a  pound  sterling  is  realised  upon  every 
pound  avoirdupois  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  distributed  over  the  trade  in  rent,  profit, 
and  wages,  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  arising  from  embroidering,  in 
itself  a  most  extensive  and  important  branch.  About  half,  or  perhaps  three  fourths,  of 
this  production  is  supposed  to  be  exported  in  a  plain  state,  chiefly  to  Hamburgh,  the 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort  fairs,  Antwerp  and  the  rest  of  Belgium,  to  France  (contraband), 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  North  and  South  America.  Of  the  remainder,  three  fovirths  are  sold 
unembroidered,  and  the  remaining  fourtli  embroidered,  in  this  country. 

The  English  manufacture  from  m£f<:hineiy  is  nov/  confined  to  point  net,  warp  net,  and 
bobbin  tiet,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  macJiines  by  which  they  are 
produced.  There  were  various  other  descriptions  made  ;  viz.  fwo-'plain  net,  square  or 
tuck  knotted  net,  the  fish  mesh  net,  and  the  platted  or  Urling's  net ;  but  they  are  now  dis- 
continued.—  ( Gravenor  Henson.)  Nottingham  is  the  depot  of  the  lace  trade;  and  the 
supplies,  collected  from  all  the  surrounding  villages,  and  even  from  the  more  distant 
counties  where  it  is  manufactured,  are  thence  distributed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Lace  Trade,  Wa.cjes,  §c.  —  We  are  grieved  to  say  that  the 
manufacture,  not  only  of  pillow  but  also  of  Nottingham  lace,  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state 
of  great  depression,  The  growth  of  the  latter  has  been  the  means  of  destroying  the 
former  ;  but  as  the  new  manufacture  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  the  change,  though 
severely  felt  by  many  thousands  of  poor  persons  in  Bucks,  Bedford,  and  other  counties,  is, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  decidedly  advantageous.  I'he  depression  in  the  Nottingham 
lace  trade  seems  to  be  the  result  of  its  previous  prosperity  ;  which,  besides  contributing 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  powers  of  production,  attracted  too  much  capital 
and  too  many  hands  to  the  trade.  So  long  as  the  demand  kept  pace  with  the  supply, 
workmen  were  kept  in  full  employment,  wages  and  profits  were  good,  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  small.  But  of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  a  question  of  quaviity  rather 
than  of  quality,  and  prices  have  consequently  suffered  a  great  depression.  Lace,  having 
become  a  common  ornament,  easily  accessible  to  all  classes,  has  lost  its  attractions  in 
the  fashionable  circles,  by  which  it  was  formerly  patronised,  so  that  very  rich  lace  is  no 
longer  in  demand.  x\nd  many  articles  of  dress,  which,  in  our  drawing-rooms  and 
ball-rooms,  lately  consisted  of  the  most  costly  and  tasteful  patterns  in  lace,  are  now 
either  superseded,  or  made  of  a  different  manufacture. 

The  wages  of  the  poiver  loom  workmen  have  fallen,  within  the  last  4  years,  fiom 
1/.  4s.  to  18s.  per  week  —  {Felkin,  p.  2.);  and,  in  1830  and  1831,  machines  had  in- 
creased one  eighth  in  number,  and  one  sixth  in  capacity  of  production.  But  wider  or 
speedier  machines  than  heretofore  have  since  come  into  more  general  use,  worked  by  3 
men  in  6  hour  shifts,  or  18  hours  per  day,  and  calculated  to  produce  about  a  fouiih 
more  net  for  the  same  wages ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  supersede  the  single-handed  machines, 
(now  much  depreciated  in  value),  and  reduce  many  of  the  small  owners  to  journeymen.  Ilie 
tendency  of  the  increase  in  power  machinery  is  still  further  to  depreciate  the  wages  of  the 
hand  machine  workmen  (already  below  the  standard  of  the  power  loom  weaver)  ;  and  the 
increased  and  accumulating  production,  beyond  a  pro})ortionate  demand,  renders  it  hope- 
less to  expect  any  immediate  amelioration  in  their  condition.  A  favourable  reaction  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  embroidering  branch  ;  but  many  of  the  embi'oiderers  in  Nottingham 
were  recently  unemployed,  and  had  to  leave  th^  trade  ;  and  even  for  the  most  splendid 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery  (some  of  which  have  occupied  6  weeks,  working 
6  days  a  week  and  14  hours  a  day,)  the  young  women  did  not  earn  more  than  Is. 
a  day.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  embroiderers  is  believed  to  be  owing  in  no  in- 
considerable degree  to  the  competition  of  the  Belgians,  who  have  acquired  a  superiority 
in  this  department  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  The  condition  of  the  pillow  luce 
workers  is  still  more  deplorable.  Many  have  now  abandoned  that  pursuit  for  straw 
plaiting,  which  offers  a  more  certain,  though  not  a  much  more  profitable  employment ; 
but  those  who  still  linger  on  in  the  fabrication  of  thread  lace,  working  from  12  to 
14  hours  a  day,  cannot  obtain  more,  on  the  average,  than/?t'o  shillings  ayid  sixpence  a  week 
for  their  anxious  and  unremitting  labour.  Ten  years  ago  they  could,  with  greater 
ease,  earn  10s.  a  week,  working  only  8  hours  a  day. 

The  health  of  the  power  machine  workman  is,  on  the  whole,  understood  to  be  good  ; 
the  factories  are  neither  hot  nor  confined  ;  and  the  hands  have  only  to  superintend,  not 
work  the  machines.  Hand  machine  labour  is  much  heavier;  but  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
work  by  '<  shifts,"  the  men  are  seldom  more  than  G  hours  a  dtiy  at  tlie  frame.  It  is, 
liowever,  believed,  that  the  gradual  depression  of  wages,  requiring  increased  exertion, 
will  tend  to  deteriorate  the  general  health  of  this  class,  particularly  of  those  em.ployed 
in  wide  machines.  The  embroidery  frame  is,  perhaps,  the  most  destructive.  The 
workers,  in  general,  commence  at  a  tender  age  ;  and,  from  constantly  leaning  over  the 
frame,  while  their  bodies  rem.ain  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  they  are  frequcntlv  distorted 
in  their  persons,  and  becorac   the  victims  of  pulmonary  disease.      Notwithstanding  the 
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LACK.— LA  GUAYRA. 


The  French  nets  made  by  machinery,  are — 

1.  Single  Presspoini,  called,  when  not  ornamented,  tvlle, 
and  when  ornamented,  denUlte;  made  of  silk;  is  an  inferior 
net,  but  is  attractive  from  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is 
stiffened. 

2.  Trico  Berlin;  so  call.ed  from  being  invented  at  Berlin, 
and  the  stitch  beinjj;  removed  3  needles  from  its  place  of  Ioom- 
injj ;  is  fanciful  and  ornamented  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
demand  in  England. 

3.  Fleur  de  Tulle,  made  from  the  warp  lace  machine  ;  mesh 
of  2  descriptions,  which  gives  a  shaded  appearance  to  the 
net. 

4.  Tulle  Aiifrlois  is  double  pressed  point  lace. 

5.  Bobbin  7»e<,')  principally  made  by  English  emigrants,  who 

6.  Warp  net,  J    have  settled  in  France. 

***  We  are  indebted  for  this  learned  and  very  excellent 
article  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore  Street,  London. 


sedentary  habits  of  the  pillow  lace  workers,  their  general  health  is  understood  to  be 
better  than  that  of  the  lace  embroiderers ;  but,  in  both  these  employments,  the  hours  of 
labour  are  too  long  for  children.  They  are,  however,  purely  domestic  employments, 
under  the  superintendence  of  parents ;  but  as  the  existence  of  the  latter  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  labour  they  can  bring  into  operation,  their  necessities  place  filial  consider- 
ations beyond  the  reach  of  legislative,  or  even  social,  interference. 
The  most  celebrated  foreign  laces  are  — 

1 .  Brussels,  the  most  valuable.  There  are  2  kinds :  Brus- 
sels ground,  having  a  hexagon  mesh,  formed  by  platting  and 
twisting  4  threads  of  flax  lo  a  perjjendicular  line  of  mesh  ; 
Brussels  mire  eruuiul,  made  of  silk  —  meshes  partly  straight 
and  partly  arched.  The  pattern  is  worked  separately,  and  set 
on  by  the  neetlle. 

2.  Mechlin  ;  a  hexagon  mesh  formed  of  3  flax  threads  twisted 
and  i)latted  to  a  perpendicular  line  or  pillar.  The  pattern  is 
worked  in  the  net. 

3.  Valenciennes  ;  an  irregular  hexagonal  formed  of  2  threads, 
partly  twisted  and  platted  at  the  top  of  the  mesh.  The  pattern 
is  worked  in  the  net  similar  to  Mechlin  lace. 

4.  Lisle  ;  a  diamond  mesh,  formed  of  2  tlireads  platted  to  a 
pillar. 

5.  Alencon  (called  blond)  ;  hexagon  of  2  threads,  twisted 
similar  to  Buckingham  lace  ;  considered  the  most  inferior  of 
any  made  on  the  custiion. 

6.  Alencim  Point ;  formed  of  2  threads  to  a  pillar,  with  octa- 
gon and  square  meshes  alternately. 

LACK,  a  word  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  denote  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees, 
which,  supposing  them  standards,  or  siccas,  at  2s.  6d.,  amounts  to  12,500Z.  sterling. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.     See  Bill  of  Lading. 

LAGAN.     See  Flotsam. 

LA  GUAYRA,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  10°  S6'  19"  N.,  Ion.  67°  6'  45"  W.  Population 
6,000.  In  1810,  the  population  is  believed  to  have  amounted  to  13,000  ;  the  reduction, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  181 2, 
and  the  massacres  and  proscriptions  incident  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  of  which  La  Guayra  may  be  considered  as  the  port,  fell  off', 
from  the  same  causes,  from  43,000  in  1810,  to  23,000  in  1830;  but  they  are  now  both 
increasing. 

Po)-t.  —  There  is  neither  quay  nor  mole  at  La  Guayra.  Ships  moor  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  with  their  head 
to  the  north,  at  from  ^  to  f  of  a  mile  from  the  land,  in  from  9  to  18  fathoms.  The  holding  ground  is  good ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  openness  of  the  road,  vessels  properly  found  in  anchors  and  cables  run  very  little 
risk  of  being  driven  from  their  moorings. 

Trade.  — The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  hides,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  these  articles  exported  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  :  — 


Years. 

Coflfee. 

Cacao. 

Indigo. 

Hides. 

Sarsaparilla.      |           Sugar.           | 

Weight. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

in 
SterL 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

in 
Sterl. 
Money. 

Number. 

Value 

Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

in 
Sterl. 
Money. 

Weight. 

Value 

StTrl. 
Money. 

1829 
18.^0 
1831 

Lbs. 
4,682,221 
4,870,60'J 
6,268,646 

L. 
53,7.'S3 
51,801 
66,830 

Lbs. 
1,824,222 
2,121,453 
1,791,814 

45,029 
57,043 
42,741 

Lbs. 
393,974 
217,052 
192,035 

L. 

81,069 
38,237 
31,456 

8,983 
6,990 
12,508 

L. 

2,295 
2,330 
4,169 

Lbs. 
4,201 
32,172 
14,820 

L. 

90 

782 
365 

Lbs. 

3,214 

7.3,410 

232,672 

L. 

56 

966 

2,289 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton^  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  principally  from  England;  with 
provisions,  hats,  machinery  and  utensils,  hardware,  wine,  &c.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports,  in  1831, 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  162,503/.  ;  of  which  62,423/.  was  furnished  by  England  ;  26,082A  by  Germany ; 
32,759/.  by  the  United  States ;  29,344/.  at  second  hand  by  St.  Thomas  ;  and  the  residue  by  France,  Spain,  &c. 

The  duties  are  moderate.  Cottons  and  linens  pay  27  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Smuggling  has  been  very 
prevalent;  but  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  coast-guard,  to  effect  its  suppres- 
sion. 

Arrivals  in  1831. 


Countries. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Countries. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

England 
France 

(iermany     .  - 
Holland 
Denmark 

9 
3 
4 
13 
17 

1,411 
4.30 
744 
649 

1,322 

United  States 
Colombia 

Total 

29 
16 

3,254 
982 

91 

8,792 

Port  Charges  payable  by  a  Ship  of  300  Tons,  discharging  and  loading  at  the  Port  of  La  Guayra. 


Tonnage  duty 
Entrance  fee 

.•Anchorage        .  -  - 

(.aptain  of  port's  fee 
Interpreter's  fee    and  trans- 
lating manifest 
Permit  to  dischargeand  stamp 
Health  officer's  fee 
Municipal  charge  for  water 


Foreign  (not 
l)rivileged). 


Dollars. 

150 

6 

16 

6 


4  0 

1  12A 

4  0 

40  0 


Municipal  bill  of  health 
Permit  to  load,  and  stamp    - 
Certificate  of  sea-worthiness 
from  captain  of  port,  prior 
to  loading,  and  stamp 


Value  in  sterling  money 


National. 


Dollars,  cents. 
2         0 
1      12^ 


Foreign  (not 
privileged). 


Dollars,  cent* 
2  0 
1      12J 


L.  17   13   10     Z-.38   14  2 


N.B.  —  A  ship  introducing  a  cargo,  and  sailing  in  ballast,  would  be  liable  to  all  the  above  charges,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  last  (wo. 

The  charge  for  water  is  levied  without  regard  to  tonnage  ;  viz.  sloops  and  schooners,  20  dollars  each, 
brigs  30,  and  ships  40. 
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Port  Regulations. —On  casting  anchor,  a  visit  is  paid  by  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  agent,  acconv- 
panied  by  other  officers,  who  tal<e  from  the  master  his  register,  manifest,  and  muster-roll,  and  an  oificer 
is  left  on  board  until  the  cargo  is  discharged.  The  master  must  swear  to  his  manifest  within  !ii4  hours 
after  his  arrival,  when  the  permit  to  discharge  is  granted,  and  within  3  days  all  invoices  must  be  pre- 
sented.  The  discharge  completed,  the  same  officers  repair  on  board  to  examine  tlie  vessel,  and  all  being 
found  in  order,  the  officer  is  withdrawn.  Ihe  clearing  of  a  vessel  outwards  (that  has  entered  with  cargo^ 
in  ballast  is  then  completed  by  paying  the  port  charges  ;  proof  whereof  being  produced,  the  permission 
to  sail  is  signed  by  the  governor  and  harbour  master.  If  the  vessel  take  cargo  on  board,  then  the  same 
formality,  as  to  visiting,  is  pursued,  as  on  the  entry  of  a  vessel. 

Credit.  —  Goods  imported  are  almost  invariably  sold  upon  credit ;  those  exported  are,  on  the  other  hand 
always  sold  for  ready  money.  The  terms  of  credit  vary  from  2  to  6  months,  or  more.  Bankruptcy  is 
very  rare. 

Commission,  Brokerage,  S(C.  —  Any  one  who  pleases  may  undertake  the  functions  of  broker,  factor,  or 
merchant  in  Venezuela.  The  only  obligation  is  the  paying  the  patent  or  licence,  that  must  be  taken 
out  by  every  one  exercising  such  trades.  This  varies,  according  to  the  business,  from  about  U.  13s.  'id.,  to 
GQl.  \Ss.  id.  a  year,  and  falls  on  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.     The  rates  of  commission  are  as  follows  :  — 


On  sales  of  goods  imported         -  - 

CJuaranteeing  the  same  without  regard  to  time 
On  sales  of  i)roduce  -  - 

On  >hipping  produce,  as  returns  for  goods  im- 
ported, or  upon  orders  where  cash  is  provided 
for  the  purchase  ... 

But  ui>on  orders  where  the  amount  has  to  be 
drawn  for,  or  when  provision  is  made  in  bills  of 
exchange  -  -  -  - 

Collecting  monies,  and  remitting  the  same 


5   per  cent. 

I    - 


But  when  monies  are  collected,  and  remittance 
is  ordered  in  bills  of  exchange,  including 
guarantee  of  the  same  -  -  -21  per  cent. 

Negotiating  and  indorsing  bills  -  -    2^        — 

On  money  remitted  as  return  for  goods  sold        -     1  

On  bills  remitted  as  return  for  goods  sold,  includ- 
ing guarantee  thereof,  as  ma>  be  agreed         -  1  to  2j  — 
Advancing  money  upon   letters  of  credit,   and 

drawing  for  the  same  .  -    2^        

Collecting  or  procuring  freight  fox  vessels  -    li         — 


Insurance.  —  There  are  no  establishments  for  conducting  the  business  of  insurance  in  Venezuela. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  currency  of  the  country  consists  of  silver  money,  known  by  the 
name  oi  macuquena,  divided  into  dollars  of  8  reals,  I  do.  of  4  reals,  besides  reals,  ^  reals,  and  quartillas 
or  A  reals.  Tnis  money  is  of  very  unequal  weight  and  purity,  the  coins  issued  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war  having  been  often  a  good  deal  defaced.  The  real  should  be  worth  5d. 
sterling. 

Weights  and  measures  same  as  those  of  Spain,  but  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  British  Imperial 
gallon. 

Tares.  —  Real  tare  is  taken  both  at  the  Custom-house  and  by  the  merchant. 

Commercial  Prospects. — The  commerce  and  industry  of  Venezuela  suffered  severely  from  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  of  which  she  has  been  the  theatre.  But  the  country  is  now  comparatively  tranquil,  and  there 
seem  to  De  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  she  is  about  to  enter  on  a  career  of  prosperity.  As  the  riches 
of  Venezuela  consist  entirely  of  the  products  of  her  agriculture,  the  legislature  has  wisely  exerted  itself  to 
give  it  all  the  encouragement  possible.  In  this  view  tithes  have  been  abolished,  and  their  collection  was 
finally  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834.  The  tobacco  monopoly  has  also  been  abolshed,  and  invit- 
ations have  been  held  out  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country  ;  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  being 
much  attended  to,  at  least  for  some  considerable  time.  The  final  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independ- 
ence of  this  and  the  other  new  states  would  materially  promote  their  interests;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  not  be  much  longer  deferred. 

We  have  derived  these  details  principally  from  the  carefully  drawn  up  Answers  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  the  British  consul  at  Caraccas,  to  the  Circular  Queries. 

LAMB-SKINS  (Ger.  Lammsfdle ;  Fr.  Peaux  d'agneaux  ;  It.  Pelli  agnelline ;  Sp. 
Pielles  de  corderos).  The  value  of  lamb-skins  varies  according  to  the  fineness,  brilliancy, 
and  colour  of  the  wool.  Black  lamb-skins  are  more  generally  esteemed  than  those  of 
any  other  colour.  English  lamb-skins  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  perfectly  black  ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  country,  many  of  the  white  fleeces  have, 
in  point  of  quality,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  perfection  which  justly  entitles  them  to  be 
•".•inked  with  some  of  the  best  fleeces  in  Spain.  Tlie  importation  of  lamb-skins  is  im- 
mense, having  amounted,  on  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  to  2,365,635.  Eight  tenths  of 
the  whole  quantity  are  supplied  by  Italy.  They  are  mostly  used  in  the  glove  manu- 
facture. 

LAMP  (Ger.  Lampe ;  Fr.  Lampe ;  It.  Lucerna ,-  Sp.  Lampara ;  llus.  Lam- 
padu),  an  instrument  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  infllammable  bodies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  artificial  light. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  instruments  that  are  so  well  known.  We  may,  however, 
icmark  that  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Uavy,  who,  by  covering  the  flame  with  wire  gauze,  succeeded  in 
producing  a  lamp  that  may  be  securely  used  in  coal  mines  charged  with  inflammable  gas,  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  following  extracts  from  a  communication 
of  Mr.  Buddie,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  coal  engineers  in  the  kingdom,  evince  the  great 
importance  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  invention. 

"  Besides  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal  mines  abounding  in  fire  damp, 
it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition, 
both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct  situation  of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with 
a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along  the  galleries  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire  damp,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  presence,  we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe  lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  the  actual 
state  of  the  mine.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  in  an. 
examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which  happened  to  the  most  experienced  and  cautious 
miners  is  completely  developed;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  advantages  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  an  invention  calculated  to  prolong  our  supply  of  mineral  coal,  because  I  think  them  obvious  to 
every  reflecting  mind ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  highest  sentiments  of  admiration 
for  those  talents  which  have  developed  the  properties,  and  controlled  the  power,  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  elements  which  human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter." 

LAMP-BLACK  (Ger.  Kienruss  ;  Fr.  Noir  de  fumee ;  It.  Nero  di  fumo,  Negro- 
fumo ;  Sp.  Negro  de  hvmo).  «  The  finest  lamp-black  is  produced  by  collecting  the  smoke 
from  a  lamp  with  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  consumed, 
or  by  suffering  the  flame  to  play  against  a  metalline  cover,  which  impedes  the  coomus- 
tion,  not  only  by  conducting  oflT  part  of  the  lieat,  but  by  obstructing  the  current  of  air. 
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Lamp-black,  however,  is  prcpored  in  a  much  cheaper  way  for  the  demands  of  trade. 
The  dregs  which  remain  after  the  eliquation  of  pitch,  or  else  small  pieces  of  fir  wood,  are 
burned  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of  which  is  made' to  pass 
through  a  long  horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close  boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of 
this  chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through  which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while  the 
soot  remains."  —  (  Ure's  Dictionary.) 

LAND- WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Custom-house,  whose  duty  it  is,  upon  landing 
any  merchandise,  to  taste,  weigh,  measure,  or  otherwise  examine  the  various  articles,  &c., 
and  to  take  an  account  of  the  same.  They  are  likewise  styled  searchers,  and  are  to 
attend,  and  join  with,  the  patent  searchers,  in  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  shipping  of 
goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts;  and,  in  cases  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to 
l)e  paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as  Avell  as  the  patent 
searchers,  are  to  certify  the  shipping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LAPIS    LAZULI.      See  Ultramarine. 

LAST,  an  uncertain  quantity,  varying  in  different  countries,  and  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent articles.  Generally,  however,  a  last  is  estimated  at  4,000  lbs. ;  but  there  are  great 
discrepancies. 

The  following  quantities  of  different  articles  make  a  last,  viz.  — 14  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes  ; 
1-2  dozen  of  hides  or  skins ;  12  barrels  of  cod-fish,  potash,  or  meal ;  20  cades,  each  of  1,000  herrings,  every 
1,000  ten  hundred,  and  every  100  five  score  ;  10|  quarters  of  cole-seed  ;  10  quarters  of  corn  or  rape-seed  ; 
in  some  parts  of  England,  21  quarters  of  corn  go  to  a  last ;  '12  sacks  of  wool ;  20  dickers  (every  dicker 
12  skins)  of  leather;  18  barrels  of  unpacked  herrings  ;  10,000  pilchards;  24  barrels  (each  barrel  contain- 
ing 100  ibs.)  of  gunpowder  ;  1,700  lbs.  of  feathers  or  flax. 

Last  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  burden  or  lade  of  a  ship, 

LATH,  LATHS  (Du.  Latten ;  Fr.  Lattes ;  Ger.  Latten  ;  It.  Correnti ;  Rus.  Slegii), 
long,  thin,  and  narrow  slips  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in  order 
to  sustain  the  covering.  Laths  are  distinguished  into  various  sorts,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  different  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  They  are  also  distinguished,  according  to  their  length,  into  5,  4, 
and  3  feet  laths.  Their  ordinary  breadth  is  about  an  inch,  and  their  thickness  \  of  an 
inch.  Laths  are  sold  by  the  bundle,  which  is  generally  called  a  hundred :  but  7 
score,  or  140,  are  computed  in  the  hundred  for  3  feet  laths;  6  score  or  120,  in  such 
as  are  4  feet ;  and  for  those  which  are  denominated  5  feet,  the  common  hundred,  or  5 
score. 

LATTEN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tin  plates;  that  is,  to  thin  plates  of  iron 
tinned  over.  —  (See  Tin.) 

liAWN  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Linon;  It.  Linone,  Rensa  ;  Sp.  Camhray  clarin),  a  sort  of 
clear  or  open  worked  cambric,  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  exclusively  manufactured  in 
France  and  Flanders.  At  present,  the  lawn  manufacture  is  established  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  articles  of  this  kind  are  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection,  as  nearly  to  rival  the  productions  of  the  French  and  Flemish  manufactories. 
In  the  manufocture  of  lawns,  finer  flaxen  thread  is  used  than  in  that  of  cambric. 

LAZARETTO.      See  Quarantine. 

LEAD  (Ger.  Bley,  Blei ;  Du.  Lood,  Loot;  Fr.  Plomh ;  It.  Piombo ;  Sp.  Plomo ; 
Rus.  Swinetz ;  Pol.  Olow ;  Lat.  Plumbum;  Arab.  Anuk ;  Hind.  Sisa ;  Pers.  Surb), 
one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  It  is  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and  when  newly  melted 
is  very  bright,  but  it  soon  becomes  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  scarcely 
any  taste,  but  emits,  on  friction,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  stains  paper  or  the  fingers  of  a 
bluish  colour.  When  taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  of  the 
metals  :  its  specific  gravity  is  1 1  '35.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  reduced  to  thin 
plates  by  the  hammer  ;  it  may  also  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  but  its  ductility  is  not  very 
great.  Its  tenacity  is  so  small,  that  a  lead  wire  fJg  i"ch  diameter  is  capable  of  support- 
ing only  18-4  lbs.  without  breaking.      It  melts  at  612°.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Lead  is  a  metal  of  much  importance,  as,  from  its  durability,  it  is  extensively  used 
in  the  construction  of  water-pipes  and  cisterns,  as  a  covering  for  flat  surfaces  or  tops  of 
buildings,  &c.  &c.  Its  salts,  which  are  poisonous,  are  used  in  medicine  to  form 
sedative  external  applications ;  and  frequently  not  a  little,  by  the  disreputable  wine 
merchant,  to  stop  the  progress  of  acetous  fermentation.  Wine  thus  poisoned,  may, 
however,  be  readily  distinguished ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  pro- 
ducing a  white  precipitate,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  a  black  one.  Pure  wine  will  not 
be  cflpcted  by  cither  of  these  tests.  "  The  oxide  of  lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  white  glass,  which  it  renders  clearer  and  more  fusible  :  it  is  also  used  in  glazing 
common  earthen  vessels ;  hence  the  reason  that  pickles  kept  in  common  red  pans  become 
poisonous.  Lead,  with  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  of  the  other  metals,  forms 
pewter  ;  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy  of  vihich  printing  types  are  made." — (^Joyce's 
C/icin.  Mineralogy. ) 

The  lead  mi)ics  of  Great  Britain  have  been  wi-ought  from  a  very  remote  era.  Pre- 
viously to   1289,  however,  it  would  seem  that  those  of  Derbyshire  only  had  been  ex- 
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plored.  But  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  lead  mines  were  discovered  in  Wales ;  and 
the  fact  being  ascertained,  that  the  ore  of  these  mines  produced  some  silver,  increased 
attention  was  paid  to  their  working.  The  produce  of  the  lead  mines  at  present 
wrought  in  Great  Britain  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  Mr.  Stevenson  supposes 
(art.  England,  Edin.  Enci/.)  that  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  annually  produce  5,000 
or  6,000  tons  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  Those  on  the  borders  of  Cumber- 
land and  Northumberland  are  supposed  to  yield,  at  an  average,  from  11,000  to  12,000 
t{<ns.  The  total  produce  of  the  Scotch  lead  mines  is  estimated  at  65,000  bars ;  wliich 
as  each  bar  is  1  cwt.  1  qr.  2  lbs.,  is  equal  to  4,120  tons.  —  {General  Report  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  Addenda,  p.  7.)  Some  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Welch  lead  mines  have 
either  been  wrought  out,  or  have  been  rendered  unserviceable  from  inundations.  Sub- 
joined is 

An  Account  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  Lead  and  Lead  Ore,  &c.  for  Thirteen  Years,  ending  the  5th  of 

January,  1833. 


Years. 

Exports. 

!          I.n. 

orts. 

Pii?  and 

llolled 

Lead  and 

Shot. 

Litharge. 

Red 
Lead. 

White 
Lead. 

Lead 
Ore. 

Total 

British 

Lead  and 

Lead  Ore. 

in  Pig. 

Ore. 

Lead. 

Lead 
Ore. 

Tnns. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton,. 

Tons. 

To,u. 

ro;«. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1821 

18,300 

395 

229 

603 

252 

19,779 

4 

4 

1«22 

l.'5,fi46 

573 

£42 

ao2 

287 

17,'400 

_       . 

275 

\m3 

13,784 

576 

441 

574 

455 

15,830 

69 

12 

72 

811 

18^24 

11,044 

816 

280 

549 

225 

12,914 

298 

9 

369 

177 

1«25 

10,833 

.586 

3;8 

885 

SM 

12,991 

749 

712 

191 

18'26 

8,fiI6 

831 

338 

616 

139 

10,560 

3.655 

.     . 

6,163 

1,603 

\mi 

10,222 

901 

408 

629 

249 

12,409 

1,847 

. 

913 

1,1  vo 

1828 

13,275 

1,144) 

534 

1,012 

256 

16,217 

2,282 

_     _ 

2,16J. 

1,076 

1829 

10,001 

1,545 

382 

1,133 

195 

13,256 

1,785 

.     . 

2,450 

5,016 

1830 

6,832 

463 

382 

750 

220 

8,647 

1,700 

_     . 

1,533 

175 

1831 

7,442 

490 

520 

662 

194 

9,308 

859 

_ 

662 

341 

1832 

6,777 

335 

281 

435 

105 

7,933 

1,234 

.     . 

1,232 

321 

ISSv'J 

12,181 

433 

sm 

652 

233 

13,898 

957 

-     - 

1,090 

269 

An  Account  of  British  Lead  and  Lead  Ore  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1832,  10  the  1st  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  it  was  sept.  —  (Quarters  and 
Pounds  omitted  in  the  Columns,  but  allowed  for  in  the  summing  up.) 


Countries  to  wliich  exported. 

British  Lead  and  Lead  Ore. 

Foreign  Lead  and 
Lead  Ore. 

Pis  and 
Rolled 
Lead  and 

Litharge. 

RedLead. 

AVhite 
Lead. 

Lead  Ore. 

Total  of 
British 
Lead  and 

-'«^ead.     White 

Shot. 

Lead  Ore. 

Tons.  cnt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt. 

Tons.  cwt.  Tons.  cnl. 

Tons.  cwt.  Tons.  cwt. 

Russia              -              ... 

1,324     9 

141     5 

6  19 

10  11 

1,483    6 

498  10 

Sweden           .... 

49    3 

9  11 

11     9 

44  15 

115    0 

Norway                  •               - 

51     7 

0  16 

0     1 

18     4 

70    9 

Denmark        -               -               -           - 

128  Vi 

18    4 

9  17 

12.5  11 

282    5 

Prussia 

C9    8 

29  11 

7     I 

49  19 

156    1 

Geiniany            -               -              -        - 

173  13 

126  19 

123    3 

54     0 

477  17 

4    7 

The  Netherlands 

ISrt    0 

29  10 

89     0 

2  10 

149"   0 

456     1 

371  IS 

France            .... 

65    7 

0  19 

4     5 

. 

70  11 

32  14 

Portusai,  Azores,  and  Madeira 

104    '2 

5    0 

7  10 

38  11 

155    3 

Xpain  and  the  Canaries 

27    0 

1    4 

2     0 

3     1 

- 

33    6 

Gibraltar           -               ... 

18  ir. 

0    4 

. 

18  19 

Italy             .... 

40  14 

45    0 

17  11 

3     7 

45    5 

151  17 

Malta               -               ... 

4    0 

- 

3    5 

7    5 

Ionian  Islands 

1     0 

- 

1     4 

- 

2    4 

Turkey  and  the  Levant 

65  12 

0  10 

4  15 

4     0 

64  17 

. 

22  18 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  .A.ldemey, 

and  Man 

248    3 

0  15 

0     1 

10     7 

259    7 

6    4 

East  Indies  and  China 

2,90S  12 

55  14 

15  10 

2,979  U; 

IS  14 

. 

New    South    Wales,     Van    Diemen's 

Land,  and  Swan  River 

206  18 

0     9 

15  15 

223    3 

15    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Other  parts  of  Africa 

85    7 

4  16 

6  17 

i  10 

98  11 

2S4  15 

11  10 

40    0 

.336    5 

British  North  American  colonies 

382  16 

6    2 

91  12 

480  1) 

British  West  Indies            .            -        - 

413     7 

0  13 

25  14 

439  15 

Foreign  VA'est  Indies 
United  States  of  America 

flO    5 

4    0 

73    5 

4,844  14 

51     2 

4,895  17 

Brazil            .... 

Wi    3 

22    6 

42  16 

58  13 

526     1 

Mexico 

- 

0    5 

0  12 

0  18 

Co'ombia        .               -               .          - 

2  16 

0    7 

3    3 

Chili           .             .                 .               . 

11     7 

11     7 

Peru                   -               ... 

7    0 

0    7 

7     7 

9    6 

States  of  La  Plata              -           .       . 

14    7 

0    5 

6    4 

2  10 

17    6 

Total        -        - 

12,181     3 

~432l4~ 

.^596    5 

652    5 

235  15 

13,898    3 

956  15'       22  18  | 

Fall  of  Prices.  Spanish  Lead  Mines.  — The  falling  ofF  in  the  exports  of  British  lead,  the  increased 
amount  of  the  imports,  and  the  extraordinary  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  lead  since  1825, 
seem  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  vast  supplies  of  that  metal  that  have  recently  been  furnished  by  the 
mines  of  Adra,  in  Granada,  in  Spain.  These  have  been  wrought  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  within  the 
last  few  years  than  previously  ;  and  the  richness  of  the  ore,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained,  enable 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  but  uidifferently  skilled  in  the  art  of  mining,  to  undersell  every  other  people,  and 
to  supply  most  markets  to  which  they  have  ready  access.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  several  of  the 
least  productive  ot  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other  countries,  have  been  already  abandoned  ;  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  duties  on  foreign  lead  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  some  of  our  mines  Croni 
sharing  the  same  fate.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  lead  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  arts,  the  reduction 
of  its  price,  though  injurious  to  those  engaged  in  its  production,  is,  undoubtetlly,  a  great  public 
benefit.     We  therefore  trust  that  nothing  may  be  done,  citl.er  by  raising  the  duties  on  foreign  lead,  or 
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otherwise,  artificially  to  increase  its  price.  The  competition  of  the  Spaniards  has  already  led,  both  here 
and  in  Saxony,  to  the  adoption  of  various  processes  calculated  to  lessen  the  expense  of  lead-making ;  and 
to  the  introduction  of  a  degree  of  economy  into  every  department  of  the  business  that  was  not  previously 
thought  of.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  natural  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  can  be 
met  with  any  prospect  of  success.  We  understand  too,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it 
will  answer  the  object  in  view;  but  though  it  were  to  fail,  it  would.be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  (he 
miners  could  be  beneficially  assisted  by  Custom-house  regulations.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  so  pecu- 
liarly valuable  about  the  mere  manufacture  of  lead  as  to  make  us  prefer  a  high-priced  indigenous  metal 
to  a  cheaper  article  brought  from  abroad. 


Price  of  Lead  per  Ton  in  Great  Britain  since  1800. 

Price  per 

Average  for 

Price  per 

Averaffefor 

Price  per 

Average  for 
Ten  Vears. 

Ton. 

Ten  Years. 

Ton. 

Ten  \  ears. 

Ton. 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

£    S.     d. 

.;£•  s.    d. 

£   S.     d. 

£  s.    d.   1 

1800 

19  16    0 

1811 

24    0    6 

18-22 

22    7    0 

1801 

22    8    6 

1812 

23    3    6 

1823 

22    5    0 

1802 

24  16    6 

1813 

25  14    0 

1824 

21    0    0 

1803 

27  15    6 

1814 

26  11    0 

1825 

25    6    0 

! 

180-t 

28    0    0 

1815 

20  16    0 

1826 

19    0    0 

1 

1805 

27  11     0 

1816 

16    5    0 

1827 

18    7    0 

1806 

35  12    6 

1817 

18    5    0 

1828 

17    0    0 

i 

1807 

30    3    6 

1818 

27    5    6 

1829 

14    5    0 

20    7    0 

1808 

30    1    0 

1819 

S^i  11    0 

23    6    6 

1830 

14    0    0 

1809 

31    3    0 

27  14    6 

1820 

21  10    6 

1831 

14    0    0 

1810 

28  16    0 

1821 

22  10    0 

1832 

13  10    0 

The  consumption  of  lead  in  France  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  nearly  all  imported  ;  and  the  import- 
ations have  increased  from  6,2ll,.W0  kilogrammes,  at  an  average  of  the  4  years  ending  with  1822,  to 
15,7+2,192  kilogrammes,  at  an  average  of  the  2  years  ending  with  1830.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely 
from  Spain  ;  and  their  increase  is,  no  doubt,  principally  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices.  —  {Jow-nal 
dcs  Mines,  Troisieme  Sen'e,  tom,  iii.  p.  517.) 

Lead  Mines  qf  the  Uniied  States.  —  These  have  recently  become  of  considerable  importance.  We 
subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Lead  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years,  ending  the  30th 

of  September,  1832. 


Years. 

1    Fever  River. 

Missouri. 

Total. 

Years. 

1    Fever  River. 

Missouri. 

Total. 

1S23 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 

IM. 
3.3.'5,l3ft 
1 7.0,220 
GCUj.WO 
9.58,842 
5,182,180 
11,10.'-),810 

Lbs. 

386,590 
1,374,962 

■J  10,380 
1 ,205,920 

Lbs. 
335,130 
17.'>,220 
1,051,120 
2,,3.33.8C4 
6,092,560 
12,311,7.30 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Total 

1            Lbs. 
13,348,150 
8,323,998 
6,.38I,900 
4,281,876 

Lhs. 
1,198,100 
8,060 
67,180 

Lbs. 
14,541,310 
8,332,058 
6,449,080 
4,281,876 

1      50,752,636 

5,151,252 

55,903,888 

The  decrease  has  been  explained,  partly,  at  least,  by  the  fact  of  no  leases  having  been  granted  in 
Missouri,  since  the  act  of  1829,  authorising  the  sale  of  all  the  mineral  lands  in  that  State,  and  by  the 
interruption  of  the  works  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  war. 

LEAD,    BLACK,    or    PLUMBAGO.      See  Black  Lead. 

LEAD,    RED,    or    MINIUM.     See  Minium. 

LE  AG  UE,  a  measure  of  length,  containing  more  or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according 
to  the  customs  of  different  countries.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  in  the  customs,  granted  to  importers  of  wine, 
for  the  waste  and  damage  the  goods  are  supposed  to  receive  by  keeping.  —  (See  Ware- 
housing Act,  in  art.  Warehousing  System.) 

LEATHER  (Ger.  ZetZer;  Du.  Leder,  Leer ;  Da.  Loider ;  Sw.  L'dder ;  Fr.  Cuir; 
It.  Cuojo  ;  Sp.  CuffTO  ;  Rus.  Kosha  ;  Lat.  Corium),  the  skins  of  various  quadrupeds, 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
them  up,  according  to  their  different  employments. 

The  leather  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  ranks  either 
third  or  fourth  on  the  list ;  being  inferior  only  in  point  of  value  and  extent  to  those  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  latter.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  in  his  work 
on  Insurance,  estimated  the  value  of  the  diflferent  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  in 
1803,  at  12,000,000Z.  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  statement  was  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  leather  tanned,  tawed,  dressed,  and 
cwrried  in  Great  Britain,  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about  50,000,000  lbs.  ;  which, 
at  Is.  8c?.  per  lb.,  gives  4,166,000Z.  as  the  value  of  the  leather  only.  Now,  supposing, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  the  value  of  the  leather  to  amount  to  one  third  of  the  value  of  the 
fini.shed  articles  produced  from  it,  that  would  show  the  value  of  the  manufacture  to  be 
about  12,500,000/.  :  but  if,  as  others  contend,  the  value  of  the  leather  do&s  not  exceed 
one  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished  articles,  then  the  value  of  the  manufacture 
must  exceed  16,000,000/.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  be  neares 
the  truth,  if  we  take  the  smaller  sum,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  manufacture  at 
12,500,000/.  To  get  the  number  of  persons  employed,  we  have  first  to  deduct  from  this 
sum,  4,000,000/.  for  the  material,  which  leaves  8,.500,000/.  as  the  aggregate  amount  of 
profits,  wages,  &c.  And  setting  aside  20  per  cent,  as  profit,  rent  of  worksliops,  com- 
pensation for  capital  wasted,  &c.,   we  have  a  sum  of  6,800,000/.  remaining  as  wages: 
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and  supposing  those  employed  as  shoemakers,  saddlers,  glovers,  &c.  to  make  at  an  average 
30/.  a  year  each,  the  entire  number  of  such  persons  will  amount  to  226,000. 

This,  however,  does  not  give  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  leather 
trade,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  tanners,  curriers,  &c.  employed  in  dressing  and  pre- 
paring the  leather.  But  if,  from  the  value  of  the  prepared  leather,  4,000,000/.,  we 
deduct  1,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  the  hides,  and  2,000,000/.  for  tanners'  and  curriers' 
profits,  including  the  expense  of  lime,  bark,  pits,  &c.,  we  shall  have  1,000,000/.  left  as 
wages.  Now,  as  the  wages  of  tanners,  curriers,  leather  dressers,  &c.  may,  we  believe, 
be  taken  at  35/.  a  year  at  an  average,  we  shall  have  28,300  as  the  number  employed  in 
these  departments.  And  adding  these  to  the  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  the 
leather,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  254,300  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  business. 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  suspect  these  estimates  of  exaggeration,  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  shoes  annually  manufactured.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  expenditure  upon  shoes  may  be  taken,  at  an  average  of  the  whole  population,  at 
10s.  each  individual,  young  and  old;  which,  supposing  the  population  to  amount  to 
16,000,000,  would  give  eight  millions  for  the  value  of  shoes  only;  but  taking  the  value 
of  the  shoes  at  only  8s.  6d.  each  individual,  it  gives  6,800,000/.  for  the  amount.  Mr. 
Stevenson  (art.  England,  Edin.  Encij. )  supposes  that  the  value  of  the  saddlery,  harness, 
gloves,  &c.  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  shoes ;  but  we  believe  this 
is  too  high,  and  have  taken  it  at  1,100,000/.  below  the  value  of  the  shoes.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  the  entire  manufacture  at  12,500,000/.,  we  incline  to  think  that  we  are  as 
near  the  mark  as  it  is  easy  to  come  in  such  investigations. 

la  speaking  of  the  leather  manufacture,  Ur.  Campbell  has  the  following  striking  ob- 
servations: — "  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  implements 
used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of  engines  and  machines ; 
or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parts  of  our  clothing —  breeches,  shoes,  boots, 
gloves  —  or  the  furniture  of  our  houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our 
horses,  and  even  the  substance  of  our  carriages ;  wliat  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human 
industry  exerted  upon  leather  ?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single  material  in  a  variety 
of  circumstances  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities,  and  supplying  conveniences  in  every 
state  and  stage  of  life?  Without  it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what 
difficulties  should  we  be  exposed?  —  {Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.) 

Leather  was  long  subject  to  a  duty;  tlie  manufacture  being,  in  consequence,  necessarily  conducted 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise.  In  1812,  the  duty,  which  had  ])reviously  amounted  to  ]|rf  per  lb.,  wa.s 
doubled  ;  and  continued  a.tSd.  per  lb.  till  July,  1822,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  l|rf.  per  lb.  Thcireduccd 
duty  produced  a  nett  revenue  of  about  360,()()()/.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  cither  the  duty  ought  not  to  have 
been  reduced  in  1822,  or  that  it  ought  to  have  been  totally  repealed.  'I'he  continuance  of  any  part  of  the 
duty  rendei-ed  it  necessary  to  contir.ue  all  the  vexatious  regulations  rccjuired  to  insure  the  collection  of 
the'revenue,  while  the  reduction  of  l|f/.  in  the  cost  of  preparing  a  pound  of  leather  was  so  trifling  as 
hardly  to  be  sensible.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  to  show  the  extreme  inex- 
pediency of  laying  any  duty  on  an  article  so  indispensable  to  the  labouring  class,  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
many  branches  of  industry,  as  leather  ;  and  still  less  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  so  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  a  manufacture  to  a  vexatious  system  of  revenue  laws,  for  the  sake  of  only  ,'3(i(),()00/. 
a  year.  Luckily,  however,  these  have  become  matters  of  history.  The  leather  duties  were  totally  abolished 
in  18o0 ;  and  as  the  manufacture  is  now  relieved  from  every  sort  of  trammel  and  restraint,  its  rapid  increase 
may  be  confidently  expected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  necessity  may  arise  to  occasion  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  leather  duty. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  Leather  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise  in  England, 

in  1824—1829. 

1824  .  53,429,539         I         1826  -  44,927,216  I         1828  -         50,233,689 

1825  -  52,274,957  |         1827  -  47,616,316         |         1829  -         46,200,843 
The  quantity  annually  charged  with  duty  in  Scotland  during  the  same  period  was,  at  an  average,  about 

6,000,000  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  wrought  and  unwrought  leather  exported  in  1829,  amounted  to  1,338,937  lbs.,  of  the 
declared  value  of  268,380/.  The  value  of  the  saddlery  and  harness  exported  during  the  same  year  was 
83,303/  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  leather  exported,  is  sent,  principally  in  the  shape  of  shoes,  to  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indian  and  North  American  colonies. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by  merchants  and  tradesmen,  wherein 
every  person's  account  is  placed  by  itself,  after  being  extracted  from  the  Journal.  —  (See 
Book-Keeping.  ) 

LEECH  FISHERY.  The  demand  for  the  medicinal  leech  (Hirudo  medicinalis)  is 
so  great  as  to  afford  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  catching  and 
selling  the  animal.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  America,  and  India,  inhabiting 
lakes  and  pools.  Norfolk  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  leeches  brought  to  the  London 
market ;  but  some  are  taken  in  Kent,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Wales ;  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  from  Bordeaux  and  Lisbon.  They  are  caught  in  spring  and  autumn,  by 
people  who  wade  into  the  pools  and  allow  them  to  fasten  on  their  limbs ;  or  more  gene- 
rally the  catchers  beat,  as  they  wade  in,  the  surface  of  the  water  with  poles,  which  sets 
the  leeches  in  motion,  and  brings  them  to  the  surface ;  when  they  are  taken  with  the 
hand  and  put  into  bags.  As  they  come  to  the  surface  just  before  a  thunder  storm,  this 
is  regarded  a  good  tiine  for  collecting  them.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 
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We  extract  fiosin  the  (.jaxette  des  Ilcipi/aux,  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  fishery  of  leeches 
at  La  Brenne,  in  Paris  :  — 

•'  The  country  about  La  Brenne  is,  perha-pe,  the  most  uninteresting  in  France.  The  people  are  miser- 
able looking,  the  cattle  wretched,  the  fish  just  as  bad  —  but  the  leeches  are  admirable. 

"  If  ever  you  pass  tiirough  La  Brenne,  you  will  see  a  man,  pale  and  straight  haired,  with  a  woollen  cap 
on  his  head,  and  his  legs  and  arms  naked ;  ho  walks  along  the  borders  of  a  marsh,  among  the  spots  left 
dry  by  the  surrounding  waters,  but  particularly  wherever  the  vegetation  seems  to  preserve  the  subjacent 
soil  undisturbed  :  this  man  is  a  leech  fisher.  To  ace  him  from  a  distance,  —  his  woe-begone  aspect  —  Iiis 
hollow  eyes  —  his  livid  lips  —  his  singular  gestures,  —  you  would  take  him  for  a  patient  who  had  left  his 
sick  bed  in  a  fit  of  delirium.  If  you  observe  him  every  now  and  then  raising  his  legs,  and  examining 
them  one  after  the  other,  you  might  suppose  him  a  fool ;  but  he  is  an  intelligent  leech  fisher.  The  leeches 
attach  themselves  to  his  legs  and  feet  as  he  moves  among  their  haunts  ;  he  feels  their  presence  from  their 
bite,  and  gathers  them  as  they  cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  bulirushes  and  sea  weeds,  or  beneath  the 
stones  covered  with  green  and  gluey  moss.  Some  repose  on  the  mud,  while  others  swim  about ;  but  so 
slowly,  that  they  are  easily  gathered  with  the  hand.  In  a  favourable  season,  it  is  possible,  in  the  course 
of  .3  or  4  hours,  to  stow  10  or  12  dozen  of  them  in  the  little  bag  which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his  shoulder. 
Sometimes  you  will  see  the  leech  fisher  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear  or  harpoon  :  with  this  he  deposits 
pieces  of  decayed  animal  matter  in  places  frequented  by  the  leeches  ;  they  soon  gather  round  the  prey, 
and  are  presently  themselves  gathered  into  a  little  vessel  half  full  of  water.  Such  is  the  leech  fishery  in 
spring. 

"  In  summer,  the  leech  retires  into  deep  water ;  and  the  fishers  have  then  to  strip  themselves  naked, 
and  walk  immersed  up  to  the  chin.  Some  of  them  have  little  rafts  to  go  upon  ;  these  rafts  are  made  of 
twigs  and  rushes,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  propel  them  among  the  weeds  and  aquatic  plants.  At  this 
season,  too,  the  supply  in  the  pools  is  scanty ;  the  fisher  can  only  take  the  few  that  swim  within  his  reach, 
or  those  that  get  entangled  in  the  structure  of  his  rati. 

"  It  is  a  horrid  trade,  in  whatever  way  it  is  carried  on.  The  leech  gatherer  is  constantly  more  or  less  in 
the  water,  breathing  fog  and  mist  and  fetid  odours  from  the  marsh  ;  he  is  often  attacked  with  ague, 
catarrhs,  and  rheumatism.  Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors,  to  keep  olf  the  noxious  influence,  but  they 
l)ay  for  it- in  the  end  by  disorders  of  other  kinds.  But,  with  all  its  forbidding  peculiarities,  the  leech 
fishery  gives  employment  to  many  hands  ;  if  it  be  pernicious,  it  is  also  lucrative.  Besides  supplying  all 
tJie  neighbouring  pha7-?nac?'ens,  great  quantities  are  exported,  and  there  are  regular  traders  engaged  for 
the  purpose.  Henri  Chartier  is  one  of  those  persons  ;  and  an  important  personage  he  is  when  he  comes 
to  Meobecq,  or  its  vicinity  ;  his  arrival  makes  quite  a  fete—  all  are  eager  to  greet  him. 

"  Among  the  interesting  particulars  which  I  gathered  in  La  Brenne  relative  to  the  leech  trade,  I  may 
mention  t!ie  following:  —  One  of  the  traders  —  what  with  his  own  fishing  and  that  of  his  children,  and 
what  with  his  acquisitions  from  the  carriers,  who  sell  quantities  second-hand  —  was  enabletl  to  hoard  up 
17,500  leeches  in  the  course  of  a  few  montiis;  he  kept  them  deposited  in  a  place  where,  in  one  night,  tliey 
all  became  frozen  en  masse.  But  the  frost  does  not  immediately  kiil  them ;  they  may  generally  be  thawed 
into  life  again.  They  easily,  indeed,  bear  very  hard  usage.  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  carriers,  that  he  can 
pack  them  as  closely  as  he  pleases  in  the  moist  sack  which  he  ties  behind  his  saddle ;  and  sometimes  he 
stows  his  cloak  and  boots  on  top  of  the  sack.  The  trader  buys  his  leeches  pele  melc,  big  and  little,  green 
and  black  —  all  the  same;  but  he  afterv/ards  sorts  them  for  the  market.  Those  are  generally  accounted 
the  best  which  are  of  a  green  ground,  with  yellow  stripes  along  the  body." 

LEGHORN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  in  lat.  43'='  33'  5"  N.,  Ion. 
IC^  16|'  E.      Population,  in  1830,  according  to  consul's  report,  72,924. 

Harbjur,  Road,  S;c.  —  Leghorn  has  an  outer  harbour  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  running  in  a  N.N.  Vv'^. 
direction  upwards  of  J  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  a  small  inner  harbour  or  basin.  The  water  in  the  harbour 
is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  feet  in  the  inner  basin  to  18  or  19  feet  at  the  end  of  the  mole.  The  rise 
of  the  tides  is  about  14  inches.  Ships  lie  within  the  mole  with  their  sterns  made  fast  to  it  by  a  cable,  and 
an  anchor  out  ahead.  The  light-house  is  built  on  a  rock  a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  mole.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous object,  being  about  170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  roadstead  lies  W.  N.  W.  of  the  har- 
bour, between  it  and  the  Melora  bank.  The  latter  is  a  sand,  lying  N.  and  S.,  4  miles  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth,  the  side  nearest  the  shore  being  about  4  miles  from  it.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand  and 
mud,  and  has  from  3  fathoms  to  |  do.  water  over  it ;  but  towards  its  southern  extremity  it  is  rocky  ;  and 
there,  on  some  of  the  points  which  project  above  the  water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been  constructed  to 
serve  as  a  sea-mark;  it  bears  from  the  lisht-house  W.  i  N.,  distant  about  4  miles.  The  best  course  for 
entering  the  roads  is  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the  Melora  bank  at  about  a  mile  from  it,  and  then 
having  doubled  it,  to  stand  on  for  the  light-house  about  2^  miles,  anchoring  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  the 
light-house  bearing  S.  S.  E.  ^  E.  4  miles  off.  The  entrance  by  the  channel  to  the  south  of  the  Melora  bank 
is  also  quite  safe;  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  large  ships  as  that  by  the  north.  During  southerly  v/inUs 
there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  the  roads,  but  the  holding  ground  is  good  ;  and  with  suttlciviit  anchors 
and  cables,  and  ordinary  precaution,  there  is  no  danger.  The  lazaretto  lies  to  the  south,  about  1  mile  from 
the  tower,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 

Trade,  ^c.  — The  comparative  security  and  freedom  which  foreigners  liave  long  enjoyed 
in  Tuscany,  still  more  than  its  advantageous  situation,  render  Leghorn  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are  simiiar  to  those  from  the  other  Italian  ports; 
consisting  principally  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  olive  oil,  fruits,  shumac,  valonia, 
wines,  rags,  brimstone,  cheese,  marble,  argol,  anchovies,  manna,  juniper  berries,  hemp, 
skins,  cork,  &c.  Leghorn  platting  for  straw  hats  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Britain. — (See  Hats,  Straw.)  Besides  the  above,  all 
sorts  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  Levant  may  be  had  at  Legiiorn.  Recently,  however, 
this  trade  has  fallen  off;  the  English  and  other  nations  who  used  to  import  Levant 
produce  at  second  hand  from  Italy,  preferring  now,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  bring  j 
it  direct  from  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  &c.  The  imports  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
valuable,  comprising  all  sorts  of  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  those  produced  by 
Italy.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  and  tv^ooI  ; 
corn,  woollen  stuffs,  spices,  dried  fish,  indigo,  dye  woods,  rice,  iron,  tin,  hides,  &c.  ;  are 
among  the  most  prominent  articles.  Ships  with  corn  on  board  may  unload  within  the 
limits  of  the  lazaretto,  without  being  detained  to  perform  quarantine ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  make  Leghorn  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  the  wheat  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Hard  wheat,  particularly  from  Taganrog,  is  in  high  estimation  here  and 
in  the  other  Italian  ports.  It  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  making  vermicelli,  maca- 
roni, &c.       The  government  do  not  publish   any   official    account   of  the    imports  and 
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exports  of  Leghorn  j  and  no  mercantile  circulars  that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with,  afford  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 


Money.  —  Accounts  are  principally  kept  in  pezae  da  otto  reali 
(or  dollars  of  8  reali),  the  pezza  heinfj  divided  into  20  soldi  or 
240  denari.  The  lira  is  another  money  of  account,  chielly  used 
in  interior  transactions;  it  also  is  divided  into  20  soldi  and 
240  denari :  1  pezza  =  5|  lire. 

The  monies  of  Leghorn  have  two  values;  the  one  called 
moneta  biwna,  the  other  moneta  lunga.  The  former  is  the 
effective  money  of  the  place.  Moneta  buona  is  converted  into 
moneta  lunga,  by  adding  1/23,  and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  the 
former  by  subtracting  1/24.  The  lira  of  account  =  8  l/8<^/. 
sterling  very  nearly  ;  hence  the  pezza  =  St.  lO^t/.  very 
nearly. 

The  principal  silver  coins  are,  the  Francescone,  or  Leopoldo, 
of  10  paoli,  or  6  2/3  lire  =:  4*.  Crf.  sterling  very  nearly.  The 
piece  of  5  lire  =  3a.  4"4</.,  and  the  lira  =  7"45(/.  sterling. 

WeiiiMs  and  Measures. —The  pound  by  which  gold  and 
silver  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  weighed,  is  divided  into 
12  ounces,  96  dratiims,  288  denari,  and  6,912  grani.  It  is 
=:  339'542  French  grammes,  or  5,240  Knglish  grains.  Hence 
100 lbs.  of  Leghorn  =  74-804  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  in  mer- 
cantile calculations  it  is  usual  to  reckon  100  lbs.  of  Leghorn 
=  77  lbs.  avoirdupois  :  this,  perhaps,  has  arisen  from  taking 
the  tares  and  other  allowances,  as  to  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty,  into  account.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
English  cwt.  seldom  renders  more  than  110  or  142  lbs.  at 
Leghorn,  though  it  is  =150  lbs.  ;  in  the  instances  of  logwood, 
tobacco,  and  a  tew  others,  it  does  not  render  more  than  135  lbs. 
The  quintal,  or  centinajo  =  100  lbs.    The  cantaro  is  gene- 


rally 150  lbs. ;  but  a  cantaro  of  sugar  =  151  lbs.;  that  of  oil 
^88  lbs-;  of  brandy  =  120  lbs.  ;  of  stock-fish,  and  some 
other  articles  =  160  lbs.     'llie  rottolo  =  3  lbs. 

Corn  is  sold  by  the  sacco  or  sack,  =  2-0739  Winch,  bushels ; 
hence  4  sacks  =  1  Imperial  quarter  very  nearly. 

The  liquid  measures  are  — 

2  Mezzette  =  1  Boccale. 
2  Boccali  =  1  Fiasco. 
20  Fiaschi  =  1  Barile  =  12  English  wine  gallons. 
The  banleof  oil  is  16  fiaschi,  of  two  boccali  each,  =  8-83 
wme  gallons;  it  weifihs  about  66  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  large  jar 
of  oil  contains  ,^0  gallons;  a  small  one  15;  and  a  box  with"30 
hottles  =  4  gallons. 

The  long  measure  is  the  braccio,  which  is  divide<l  into  20 
soldi,  60  quattrini,  or  240  denari ;  it  contains  22-98  English 
inches.  155  bracci  =  100  English  yards.  The  canna  of  4 
b.acci  =  92  English  inches. 

Credit,  Char/^'cs,  J\c.  —  Goods  in  general  are  bought  and  sold 
for  silver  money  ;  between  which,  and  the  money  in  which 
bills  of  exchange  are  bought,  there  is  a  diflerence  of  7  per 
cent,  (agio)  against  silver  ;t.e.  107  dollars  in  silver  are  tquafto 
100  in  gold. 

On  goods  bought  or  sold  (unless  it  be  in  effective  money, 
where  there  is  no  discount)  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  dis- 
count of  3  per  cent. ;  on  all  cotton  manufactures,  4  per  cent. 

Charges  on  sales,  including  commission,  are  generally  from 
6  to  8  per  cent. ;  on  fish,  8  or  10  per  cent. 


Prices  of  Corn.  —  The  subjoined  account  of  the  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain 
free  on  board  at  Leghorn  in  January,  1833,  is  interesting,  as  negativing  the  notions  so 
current  in  this  country  as  to  the  extraordinary  cheapness  at  which  corn  may  be  brought 
from  the  Black  Sea. 


Prices  of  Corn  free  on  board  at  Leghorn,  January,  1833. 


Species  of  Com. 

Price  in  I  al 
Money  i>erS 

an 
ick. 

r* 

Price  in  Sterling 
per  Imp.  ^. 

Species  of  Com. 

Price  in  Italian 
jMoney  per  Sack. 

Price  in  Sterling 
per  Imp.  Qr. 

Wheat,  Tuscan  white  - 
red,  Ist  quality 
2d  quality 
Odessa,  1st  quality  - 
2d  quality   - 
hard  Taganrok,  lit - 
2d- 
Odessa    - 

lAr.        Li 
16i  to  17 
15*-  16 
14    _  15 
13   _  13 

L.      8.     d. 
2      9      1 
2      4    10 
2      2      1 
1    18      ."? 

1  13    11 

2  1       1 
1     13    11 
1     16      9 

Wheat.  Meschiglie    - 

llomagna,  1st  quality 
2d  quality 
Reans,  Alexandria,  new 
Barley,  Odessa 
Indian  corn 
Linseed,  Egyptian     - 

Lir.       Lir. 
11    -  12 
15i-  16 
14' _  15 
6,  —    fii 

8j—    9 
14    _  141 

L.    s.     d. 

1  13    11 

2  5      4      1 
2      2      5 

0    18      7 

0  14      4 

1  5      4 
1     18    11 

Skipping 

—  Arrivals  ii 

1  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 

BriUsh          -                  .              .           1 

Years. 

Ships. 

Crews. 

Tons. 

1829 
is.-.i 

189 
219 
l'<3 

1,732 
2,072 
1,792 

28,451 
33,990 
29,468 

The  crews  and  tonnage  of  the  foreign  ships  entering  the  port  are  not  given, 
numbers  in  1831  were  as  follows:  — 


Their 


Ships. 


French 
Russian 
Swedish 
Danish 


180 
47 
29 
10 


Flags. 


Dutcli 
Austrian 
Spanish 
American 


Ships. 


Flags. 


Ships.    I 


Flags 


Neapolitan 
Sardinian 
Tuscan    - 


266       Lucchese 
6S0        Roman    - 
1,257       .Greek 


Ships.' 


The  greater  portion  of  the  Neapolitan,  Sardinian,   Tuscan,    Roman,  and   Lucchese 
1  vessels  consists  of  small  coasting  craft  of  from  1 5  to  20  tons  burden. 

1  Port  Charges  are  the  same  on  native  and  foreign  ships.  The  anchorage  dues  on  a 
[vessel  of  300  tons  amount  to  112  current  lire,  or  to  2,1.  14^.  sterling;  besides  which  she 
imust  have  a  bill  of  health,  which  costs  7s.  2c?.  sterling.  These,  if  she  clear  out  in  ballast, 
|are  the  only  charges  to  which  she  is  subject ;  but  if  she  clear  out  loaded,  the  bill  of 
jhealth  will  cost  about  9s.  sterling,  and  there  is  besides  a  charge  of  about  Sd.  sterling  for 
jeach  bill  of  lading.  There  are  no  other  port  charges  whatever.  Good  water  may  be 
jhad  at  about  lid.  sterling  per  tun  ;  and  beef,  bread,  and  fuel  are  all  reasonably  cheap. 
jThere  are  companies  for  the  insurance  of  ships,  but  not  of  lives  or  houses.  —  (We  have 
igleaned  these  particulars  from  the  Annuaire  du  Commerce  for  1833,  p.  303.  ;  Kelly^s 
\Camhist ;  Nelkenhrecher,  Mamiel  Universel ,-  Circular  Statement  of  Grant  and  Co., 
Leghorn,  2d  of  January,  1 833  ;  Consul's  Answer  to  Circidar  Queries,  ^c.  A  plan  of  the 
road  of  Leghorn  is  given  in  Captain  Smyth's  General  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean.) 

I  Trade  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands  with  England.  —  It  is  not  generally  known  that  with  the  single 
pxception  of  Germany,  Italy  is  the  largest  European  importer  of  English  goods.  During  the  year  1831, 
|fhe  real  or  declared  value  of  the  different  articles  of  British  and  Irish  produce  shipped  from  the  United 
IKingdom  direct  for  Italy,  amounted  to  2,490,376/.  Cotton  stuffs  and  twist  formed  about  §ds  of  this  im- 
mense sum  (see  antl,  p.  446.).  The  articles  next  in  importance  were  refined  sugar,  value  504,14.5/.  j 
Iwoollens,  value  204,186/  ;  iron  and  steel,  value  50,269/. ;  with  hardware,  linens,  fish,  earthenware,  &c.  It  is 
ight,  however,  to  add,  that  a  part  of  these  articles  was  not  intended  for  the  consumption  of  Italy;  but 
■vas  sent  to  Genoa  and  Trieste,  for  the  purpose  of  being  subsequently  forwarded  to  Switzerland,  Austria, 
"ungary,  8iC.    There  are  no  means  of  accuratclv  estimating  the  value  of  the  products  destined  for  such 
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ulterior  consumption,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  do  not  amount  to  l-4th  part  of 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  ;  leaving  above  2,000,000/.  for  the  consumption  of  Italy. 

During  the  same  year  (1831),  we  imported  from  Italy  23,867  cwt.  barilla:  95,163  do.  oak  and  cork 
bark  ;  aSi.PM  do.  sulphur ;  253,059  quarters  of  wheat  (a  good  deal  at  second  hand  from  the  Black  Sea) ; 
76,547  straw  bonnets  ;  64,848  packages  of  oranges  and  lemons  ;  2,557,983  gallons  olive  oil ;  105,448  bushels  1 
linseed;  127,331  cwt.  shumac;  .526,516  lbs.  raw  silk  ;  516,457  kid  skins ;  2,113,678  lamb  skins  ;  17,644  cwt.  I 
valonia ;  287,468  gallons  wine  j  exclusive  of  various  other  articles  of  inferior  importance.  I 

'L'EMOl^t  S  (Ger.  Limonen ;  Du.  Limoenen  ,-  Fr.  Limons,  Citrons ;  It.  Ltmoni  •  Sp. 
Limones ;  Port.  Limoes  ;  Rus.  Limonii ;  Arab.  Lemon),  the  fruit  of  the  lemon  tree 
(  Citrus  medica,  var.  /3.  C).  It  is  a  native  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  ;  first  to  Greece  and  afterwards  to  Italy.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  greenhouses.  Lemons  are  brought 
to  England  from  Spain,  PortTigal  and  the  Azores,  packed  in  chests,  each  lemon  being 
separately  rolled  in  paper.  The  Spanish  lemons  are  most  esteemed.  — (For  an  account 
of  the  imports,  see  Oranges.  ) 

LEMON  JUICE,  OR  CITRIC  ACID  (Ger.  Zitronensaft ;  Fr.  Jusdelimon;  It. 
Agro  o  Sugo  c?e'  limone ;  Sp.  Jugo  de  limon),  the  liquor  contained  in  the  lemon.  It  may 
be  preserved  in  bottles  for  a  considerable  time  by  covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil ; 
thus  secured,  great  quantities  of  the  juice  are  exported  from  Italy  to  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  from  Turkey,  also,  where  abundance  of  lemons  are  grown,  it  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  export,  particularly  to  Odessa.  The  discovery  of  the  antiscorbutic 
influence  of  lemon  juice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
scurvy,  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  making  long  voyages,  is  now  almost  wholly  unknown ; 
a  result  that  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  regular  allowance  of  lemon  juice  served  out 
to  the  men.  The  juice  is  also  frequently  administered  as  a  medicine,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ppnch. 

LEMON  PEEL  (Ger.  Zitronenshalen,  Limonschellen  ;  Fr.  Lames  d'e cor ee  de  citron  ; 
It.  Scorze  c?e'  limone ;  Sp.  Cortezas  de  citra).  The  outward  rind  of  lemons  is  warm, 
aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter,  —  qualities  depending  on  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  It 
is  turned  to  many  uses ;  and  when  well  candied,  constitutes  a  very  good  preserve.  In 
Barbadoes,  a  liqueur,  known  under  the  name  of  Eau  de  Barhade,  is  manufactured  from 
lemon  peel,  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  art  of  preserving  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Both  the  liqueur  and  the  conserve  used  to  be  in  high  repute,  especially  in 
France. 

LETTER.     (See  Post  Office.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  written  by  one  merchant  or  correspondent  to 
anothei",  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Advice 
by  post  should  always  follow  the  granting  of  a  letter  of  credit ;  a  duplicate  of  it 
accompanying  such  advice.  It  is  prudent,  also,  in  giving  advice,  to  describe  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  with  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  lest  it  fall  improperly  into 
other  hands. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL,  "are  grantable  by  the  law  of 
nations,  whenever  the  subjects  of  one  state  are  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another, 
and  justice  is  denied  by  that  state  to  which  the  oppressor  belongs." — (  Chitty's  Com.  Law, 
vol.  iii.  p.  604. )  Before  granting  letters  of  marque,  government  is  directed  by  the  5 
Hen.  5.  c.  7.,  to  require  that  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  party  aggrieved  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  such  satisfaction  not  being  made  within  a  reasonable  period,  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  may  be  issued,  authorising  the  aggrieved  party  to  attack  and  seize  the  pro- 
perty of  the  aggressor  nation,  without  hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  jiirate* 
Such  letters  are  now  only  issued  to  the  owners  or  captains  of  privateers  during  war,  or 
when  war  has  been  determined  upon.  They  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  when  hostilities  terminate,  they  cease  to  have  any  effect. 

LICENCES,  in  commercial  navigation.  The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  the  granting  of  licences  to  ships  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  and 
are  as  follow  :  — 

Vessels  of  certain  Proportions,  not  being  square-rigged,  SfC,  to  be  licensed.  — All  vessels  belongingintbe 
whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  not  being  square-rigged,  or  propelled  by  steam,  and  all  vessels 
belonging  as  aforesaid,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  being  of  less  burden  than  200  tons,  of 
which  the  lengtii  is  to  the  breadth  in  a  greater  proportion  than  3  feet  6  inches  to  1  foot,  and  all  such 
last-mentioned  vessels  carrying  arms  for  resistance,  and  all  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  burden,  belong- 
ing  as  aforesaid,  armed  with  more  than  2  carriage  guns  of  a  calibre  exceeding  4  pounds,  and  with  more 
than  2  muskets  for  every  10  men,  and  all  boats  belonging  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  found  within  100 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  forfeited,  unless  the  owners  thereof  shall  have 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  the  manner  herein-after  directed.— 
^  16. 

British  Vessels  and  Boats,  or  those  whereof  Half  the  Persons  on  board  are  British  Subjects,  not  to  he 
navigated  with  more  tlian  a  specified  Number  of  Persons,  unless  licensed.  —  Every  vessel  or  boat  belong- 
ing in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  whereof  half  the  persons  on  board  shall  be  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty,  (not  being  a  lugger,  and  at  the  time  fitted  and  rigged  as  such,)  which  shall  be 
navigated  by  a  greater  number  of  men  (officers  and  boys  included)  than  in  the  following  proportions; 
(that  is  to  .say,)  if  of  30  tons  or  under,  and  above  5  tons,  4  men  ;  if  of  60  tons  or  under,  and  above  30  tons, 
6  men  ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under,  and  above  60  tons,  6  men  ;  if  of  100  tons  or  under,  and  above  80  tons,  7 
men  ;  and  above  that  tonnage,  1  man  for  every  15  tons  of  such  additional  tonnage  ;  or  if  a  lugger,  than 
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in  the  following  proportions;  (that  is  to  say,)  if  of  SO  tons  or  under,  8  men;  if  of  50  tons  or  under,  and 
above  30  tons,  9  men  ;  if  of  60  tons  or  nnder,  and  above  50  tons,  10  men  ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under,  and  al)ove 
60  tons,  11  men;  if  of  100  tons  or  under,  and  above  80  tons,  12  men;  and  if  above  100  tons,  1  man  for  every 
10  tons  of  such  additional  tonnage,  which  shall  be  found  within  KK)  leag\ies  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  be  forfeited,  unless  such  vessel,  boat,  or  lugger,  shall  be  especially  licensed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  §  17. 

Certain  Particulars  to  be  inserted  in  Licences  for  Vessels  and  Boati: — Every  licence  granted  by  the 
commissioners  of  customs  under  this  act  shall  contain  the  proper  description  of  the  vessel  or  boat,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  with  his  or  their  place  or  places  of  abode,  and  the  manner  and 
the  limits  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  employed,  and,  if  armed,  the  numbers  and  description  of  arms,  and 
the  quantity  of  ammunition,  together  with  any  other  particulars  which  the  said  commissioners  may  re- 
quire and  direct ;  and  it  shall  be  lawflil  for  the  commissioners  of  cu.stoms  to  restrict  the  granting  of  a 
licence  for  any  vessel  or  boat  in  any  way  that  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  revenue. 
—  U8. 

The  Owners  to  give  Security  by  Bond,  with  the  Condition  herein-mentioned.  —  Before  any  such  licence 
shall  be  issued  or  delivered,  or  shall  have  effect  for  the  use  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  same  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  the  single  value  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  with  condition  as  follows  ; 
(that  is  to  say,)  that  the  vessel  or  boat  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  importation,  landing,  or  removing  of 
any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  revenues  of  customs  or  excise,  nor  in  the  exportation  of  any  goods  which  are  or  may  be 
prohibited  to  be  exported,  nor  in  the  relanding  of  any  goods  contrary  to  law,  nor  shall  receive  or  take  on 
board  or  be  found  at  sea  or  in  port  with  any  goods  subject  to  forfeiture,  nor  shall  do  any  act  contrary  to 
this  act,  or  any  act  hereafter  to  be  made  relating  to  the  revenues  of  customs  or  excise,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  shall  be  employed  otherwise  than  mentioned 
in  the  licence,  and  within  the  limits  therein  mentioned  ;  and  in  case  of  loss,  breaking  up,  or  disposal  of 
the  vessel  or  boat,  that  the  licence  shall  be  delivered,  within  6  months  from  the  date  of  such  loss,  break, 
ing  up,  or  disposal  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  to  the  collector  or  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  to 
which  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  belong  ;  and  that  no  such  bond  given  in  respect  of  any  boat  shall  be  liable 
to  any  stamp  duty.  —  \  19. 

Penalty  not  to  exceed  1,000/.,  or  single  Value  of  the  Vessel  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise 
the  requiring  any  bond  in  any  higher  sum  than  1,000/.,  although  the  single  value  of  the  vessel  or  boat  for 
•which  such  licence  is  to  be  issued  may  be  more  than  1,0001.  —  \  20, 

Licence  Bonds  given  by  Minors  to  be  valid.  —  All  bonds  given  by  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years,  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  herein  contained,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  any 
thing  in  any  act,  or  any  law  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  —  §  21. 

Vessels  not  to  be  used  in  any  Manner  not  mentioned  in  the  Licence.  —  When  any  vessel  or  boat  shall  be 
found  or  discovered  to  have  been  used  or  employed  in  any  manner  or  in  any  limits  other  than  such  as  shall 
be  specified  in  the  licence,  or  if  such  licence  shall  not  be  on  board  such  vessel  or  boat,  or  shall  not  at  any 
time  be  produced  and  delivered  for  examination  to  any  ofKcer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines 
duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  de- 
manding the  same,  then  and  in  every  such  case  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  all  the  goods  laden  on  board,  shall 
be  forfeited.  —  ^  22. 

Certain  Vessels,  Boats,  and  Luggers  not  required  to  be  licensed.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend or  be  deemed  or  taken  to  extend  to  any  vessel,  boat,  or  lugger  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family, 
or  being  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  customs,  excise,  or  post-office,  nor  to  any  whale 
boat,  or  boat  solely  employed  in  the  fisheries,  nor  to  any  boat  belonging  to  any  square-rigged  vessel  in 
the  merchant  service,  nor  to  any  life  boat,  or  tow  boat  used  in  towing  vessels  belonging  to  hcensed  pilots, 
nor  to  any  boat  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation,  nor  to  any  boats  solely  used  in  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  and  West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  nor  to  any  boats  so  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
-§23. 

Penalty  for  counterfeiting  or  falsifying  Licences,  or  making  Use  thereof.  —  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify,  or  cause  to  be  counterfeited,  erased,  altered,  or  falsified,  any 
licence  so  to  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  make  use  of  any  licence  so  counterfeited,  erasea, 
altered,  or  falsified,  such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  500/.  — 
\  2t. 

How  long  Bonds  are  to  be  in  Force.  —  No  bond  given  on  accoiint  of  the  licence  of  any  vessel  or  boat 
under  the  said  act  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  shall  be  cancelled  until  the  space  of  12  months  after 
the  licence  for  which  such  bond  had  been  entered  into  shall  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  and  such  bond  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  12  months  after  the  delivering  up  of 
the  licence  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  25. 

Licences  and  Bonds  granted  previous  to  this  Act  to  contimic  valid.  —  \  26, 

Provisions  as  to  Licences  to  extend  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man.  —  §  27. 

Licences,  in  the  excise,  are  required  in  order  that  individuals  may  engage  In  certain 
businesses.  —  (  See  Table  in  next  page. ) 

Licences,  in  the  stamps,  are  required  by  those  engaged  in  the  professions  and  businesses  mentioned 
below  :  — 

Per  Annum. 
L.    a.  d. 
Pawnbrokers,    in    London    and   Weshninster,  or  and  under  2  ounces,  or  any  quantity  of  silver  ex- 

within  twopenny  post  limits  -  •  -    15    0    0  ceeding  5  pennyweights  and  under  30  ounces,  in 

In  any  other  place     -  -  -  -  -      7  10    0  1  piece  -  -  -  -  -     2     6    0 


Per  Annum. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

or 
-    15 

0 

0 

-      7  10 

0 

-      0 

10 

0 

-    30 

0 

0 

-    15 
h 

ts. 

0 

0 

Appraisers  (not  being  auctioneers)     -  -  -  0  10    0      Do.  of  greater  weight,  and  every  pawnbroker  taking 

Bankers  -  -  -  -  -  -  30    0    0  in  or  delivering  out  pawns  of  such  plate,   and 

Physic,  to  exercise  the  faculty  of        -  -  -  15    0    0  every  refiner  of  gold  or  silver        -  -  -     5  15    0 

All  persons  trading  in  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  which  Gold  or  silver  lace  is  not  deemed  plate- 

any  quantity  of  gold  exceeding  2  pennyweights, 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  a  tower  situated  on  a  promontory,  or  headland  on  the  sea  coast* 
or  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  for  the  reception  of  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  ships  at  night.* 
There  are  also  floating  lights,  or  lights  placed  on  board  vessels  moored  in  certain  sta- 
tions, and  intended  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  on  shore. 

Historical  Notice.  —  The  lighting  of  fires  for  the  direction  of  ships  at  night  is  of  such 
obvious  utility,  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  practice  having  originated  at  a  very 
remote  era.  The  early  history  of  light-houses  is,  however,  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no  long  period  would  elapse  after  fires  were 
lighted  for  the  premonition  and  guidance  of  mariners,  till  towers  would  begin  to  be  con- 

*  Usus  ejus,  nocturno  navium  czirsu  igncs  ostcndcrc,  ad  prcenuntinnda  vada,  fortusque  introitum. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  VS.) 
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An  Account  of  the  Businesses  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  without  Excise  Licences  ;  ot 
the  Sums  charged  for  such  Licences  :  of  the  Number  of  Licences  granted  for  carrying  on  each  Business 
in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  and  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Revenue  derived  therefrom. 


Rate  of 

Number 

Rate  of 

Number 

Description  of  Licence. 

Licence 

per 
Annum. 

of  Annual 
Licences 

Description  of  Licence. 

Licence 
per 

of  Annual 
Licences 

granted. 

Annum. 

granted. 

L.    s. 

d. 

L. 

$. 

d. 

Auctions. 

Auctioneers              -              -           - 
Beer. 

5    0 

0 

3,392 

Makers  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  scale- 
board 

4 

0 

0 

535 

Brewers  of  strong  beer. 

Printers,  painters,  or  stainers  of  paper 

4 

0 

0 

104 

not  exceeding  20  brls. 

0  10 

0 

8,593 

Soap. 

Exceeding  20            -                60- 

1    0 

0 

6,844 

Soap  makers                 •              -       • 

4 

0 

0 

278 

_           50            -              100- 

1  10 

0 

9,162 

Spirits. 

_         100            _           1,000- 

2    0 

0 

16,828 

Distillers 

10 

0 

0 

246 

_      1,000             —           2,000  — 

3    0 

0 

619 

Rectifiers 

10 

0 

0 

119 

_      2,000             —           5,000  — 

7  10 

0 

488 

Dealers  in  spirits,  not  being  retailers 

10 

0 

0 

3,415 

_      5,000             -           7,500  - 

11    5 

0 

124 

Retailers  of  spirits  whose  premises  are 
rated  under  10/.  per  annum 

—      7,500             —          10,000  — 

15    0 

0 

71 

2 

2 

0 

25,842 

_    10,000             —         20,000  — 

30    0 

0 

89 

at  10/.  and  under  20         - 

4 

4 

0 

22,733 

-    20^000             -         30,000  - 

45    0 

0 

23 

20          —          25         — 

6 

6 

0 

3,2G2 

—    .30,000             —         40,000  — 

60    0 

0 

6 

25          —         .30         — 

7 

7 

0 

1,875 

exceeding  40,000  _ 

75    0 

0 

16 

30          —          40         — 

8 

8 

0 

3,5<27 

Brewers  of  table  beer. 

40         _          50         — 

9 

9 

0 

2,293 

not  exceeding  20  brls. 

0  10 

0 

51 

60  per  annum  or  upwards 

10 

10 

0 

4,338 

Exc_eeding|0            _              ^50  _ 

1    0 

0 

9 

Makers  of  stills,  "  Scotland  only  '■! 

0  10 

0 

IS 

1  10 

0 

12 

Persons  not  being  distillers  or  recti- 

exceeding 100  — 

2    0 

0 

27 

fiers,  using  stills,  "  Scotland  only  " 

0  10 

0 

32 

Retail  brewers  of  strong  beer  only, 

Starch. 

under  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  54. 

5    5 

0 

50 

Starch  makers 

5 

0 

0 

33 

Sellers  of  strong  beer  only,  not  being 

Sweets  and  mead. 

brewers 

3    3 

0 

910 

Makers  of  sweets  or  made  wines. 

Retailers  of  beer,  cyder,  or  perrv. 

mead  or  metheglin 

2 

2 

0 

IS 

whose  premises  are  rated  at  a  rent 
under  20/.  per  annum 
at  20/.  per  annum  or  upwards 

Retailers  of              ditto 

1 

1 

0 

7C'<! 

1    1 

0 

53,595 

Tobacco. 

3    3 

0 

15,417 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snuff". 

Retailers  of  beer,  cyder,  or  perry,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act  1  Will. 

not  exceeding  20,000  lbs. 

5 

0 

0 

259 

Exceeding  20,000       —       40,000  — 

10 

0 

0 

78 

4.  c.  64.,  "  England  only"    - 

2    2 

0 

33,515 

40,000       -        60,000  - 

15 

0 

0 

25 

Retailers  of   cyder  and  perry  only. 

60,000       —        80,000  — 

20 

0 

0 

21 

under  said  act,  "  England  only  " 

1    1 

0 

188 

80,000       —      100,000  - 

25 

0 

0 

9 

Cottee. 

exceeding  100,000  — 

30 

0 

0 

43 

Dealers  in  coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  cho- 

Dealers in  tobacco  and  snufts 

0 

5 

0 

153,379 

colate,  tea,  or  pepper 

0  11 

0 

89,204 

Vinegar. 

Glass. 

Makers  of  vmegar  or  acetous  acid     - 

5 

0 

0 

49 

Glass  makers,  for  every  glass  house 

20    0 

0 

110 

Wine. 

Malt. 

Dealers  in  foreign  wine,  not  having  a 
licence  for  retailing  spirits  and  a 

Maltsters,  or  makers  of  malt, 

not  exceeding  50  qrs. 

0    7 

6 

2,610 

licence  for  retailing  beer 

10 

0 

0 

1,765 

Exceeding    50        —         100  - 

0  15 

0 

i:034 

Retailers  of  foreign  wine,  having  a 

100         -         150  - 

1     2 

6 

1,021 

licence  to  retail  beer,  but  not  having 

150          —         200  — 

1  10 

0 

1,008 

a  licence  to  retail  spirits 

4 

4 

0 

49 

200          —          250  — 

1  17 

6 

822 

Retailers  having  a  licence  to  retail 

250          —         .-500  — 

2     5 

0 

712 

beer  and  spirits 

2 

2 

0 

20,656 

.•500         —          .-550  _ 

2  12 

6 

577 

Passage. 

350         —         400  _ 

3    0 

0 

485 

Vessels  on  board  which  liquors  and 

400         -         450  _ 

3    7 

6 

.-581 

tobacco  are  sold 

1 

0 

0 

255 

450         —         500  — 

3  15 

0 

345 

500         —         550  _ 

4    2 

6 

308 

exceeding  550  _ 

4  10 

0 

1,862 

not  exceeding  5  — 

0    2 

6 

1,340 

Total  amount  o 

f revenue c 

lerived  firor 

n  licences,  L.f85,62'2  19*.  3d. 

Excise  Office,  London,  5th  of  Augus 

t,  1833 

G.  A.  COTTRELL,  First  General  Acco 

untant. 

structed  for  their  reception.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  ancient  light-houses  was 
that  erected  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  on  the  small  island  of  Pharos,  opposite  to  Alexandria, 
— nocturnis  ignihus  cursum  navium  regens. — (Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  31.)  It  was  of  great 
height,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  800  talents.*  Its  celebrity  was  such,  that  Pharos  ra- 
pidly became,  and  still  continues  to  be  in  many  countries,  a  generic  term  equivalent 
to  light-house.  In  the  ancient  world,  there  were  light-houses  at  Ostia,  Ravenna, 
Puteoli,  Caprea,  Rhodes,  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  &c. — (See  Suetonii  Opera,  ed. 
Pitisci,  tom.  i.   p.  755.  ;   and  the  Ancient   Universal  History,  vol.  ix.   p.  366.   8vo  ed. ) 

The  Tour  de  Cordouan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde,  the  Eddystone  light-house, 
opposite  to  Plymouth  Sound,  and  that  more  recently  constructed  on  the  Bell  Rock, 
opposite  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  are  the  most  celebrated  modern  light-houses.  The  Tour 
de  Cordouan  was  begun  in  1584,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1611. 
It  was  at  first  169  feet  (Fr. )  high  ;  but  in  1727  it  was  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  an 
iron  lantern,  to  the  height  of  175  French,  or  186|^  English  feet.  It  used  to  be  lighted 
by  a  coal  fire,  but  it  is  now  lighted  by  reflecting  lamps  of  great  power  and  brilliancy. 
It  is  altogether  a  splendid  structure ;  and  is,  besides,  remarkable  for  being  the  first  light- 
house on  which  a  revolving  light  was  exhibited.  —  (See  Bordeaux.) 

The  first  light-house  erected  on  the  Eddystone  rocks  only  stood  about  7  years,  having 
been  blown  down  in  the  dreadful  storm  of  the  27th  of  November,  1703  ;  a  second, 
erected  in  1708,  was  burnt  down  in  1755.  The  present  light-house,  constructed  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Smeaton,  was  completed  in  1 759.  It  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind  ;  and  bids  fair  to  be  little  less  lasting  than  the  rocks  on  which  it  stands. 


*  Dr.  Gillies  tells  us  (Hist,  of  Alexander's  Successors,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  8vo  ed.)  that  the  tower  was  4.50  feet 
in  height ;  that  each  side  of  its  square  base  measured  600  feet,  and  tiiat  its  "  beaming  summit"  was  seen 
at  the  distance  of  100  miles!  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  such  statements, 
which,  indeed,  carry  absurdity  on  their  face. 
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The  Bell  Rock  light-house  was  built  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  model  of  the  Eddystone. 

Numerous  light-hoascs,  marking  the  most  dangerous  points,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
principal  harbours,  are  now  erected  in  most  civilised  maritime  countries.  They  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Sound,  and  have  contributed,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  to  render  their  navigation  comparatively  safe.  Within  these  few  years 
several  new  ones  have  been  erected  on  the  British  coasts,  and  on  those  of  France,  the 
United  States,  &c. 

Precautions  as  to  Light-houses.  —  Many  fatal  accidents  have  aiisen  from  ships  mis- 
taking one  light  for  another  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  those  on  the  same  coast  being 
made  to  differ  distinctly  from  each  other,  and  of  their  position  and  appearance  being 
accurately  laid  down  and  described.  The  modern  inventions  of  revolving,  intermitting, 
and  coloured  lights,  afford  facilities  for  varying  the  appearance  of  each  light  unknown 
to  our  ancestors,  and  have  been,  in  that  respect,  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Chart  of  Light-houses,  ^c.  —  A  good  descriptive  work  on  light-houses,  beacons,  &c.  is  a  desideratum. 
That  of  Coulier,  Guide  des  Marins  pendant  la  Navigation  nocturne,  Paris,  1829,  is  perhaps  the  best.  It 
must  not  be  judged  by  its  preface,  which  is  as  bad  as  possible;  consisting  of  scraps  from  the  most 
fantastical  parts  of  Bryatit's  Mythology,  and  of  attacks  on  the  English  for  our  conduct  in  relation  to 
Parga,  and  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Alderney!  The 
book  is  really  pretty  good,  which  could  not  certainly  be  anticipated  from  such  a  commencement.  The 
reader  will  find  the  positions  and  leading  particulars  of  the  existing  English  and  Irish  light. houses,  and 
of  the  greater  number  of  those  belonging  to  Scotland,  laid  down  in  the  chart  attached  to  the  article 
Canals  in  this  work.  The  accuracy  of  the  details  may  be  depended  upon  ;  as  they  have  been  copied 
from  the  beautiful  chart  of  the  light-houses  on  the  British  and  contiguous  coasts  recently  ])ublished  by 
the  Trinity  House  ;  the  corporation  having  readily  and  obligingly  granted  permission  to  that  effect. 

Law  as  to  British  Light-houses.  —  The  8  EHz.  c.  LS.  empowers  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  to  erect  beacons,  &c.  to  prevent  accidents  to  ships;  and  though  the  act 
does  not  expressly  mention  light-houses,  it  has  been  held  to  extend  to  them ;  but  the 
corporation  have  generally  acted  under  authority  of  letters  patent  from  the  Crown. 
Light-houses  have  also  been  erected,  though  not  recently,  by  private  individuals,  in 
virtue  of  letters  patent.  The  first  light-house  erected  by  the  Trinity  Corporation  was 
in  1680;  but  several  had  been  previously  erected  by  private  parties.  The  duties 
for  the  support  of  light-houses  are  payable  by  stat.  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  20.,  and  8  Anne, 
c.  17.  ;  which  prohibit  the  customs'  officers  from  making  out  any  cocket  or  other 
discharge,  or  taking  any  report  outwards  for  any  ship,  until  the  light  duties  are  paid, 
I  and  the  master  shall  have  produced  a  light-bill  testifying  the  receipt  thereof.  It  is 
lawful  for  every  person  authorised  by  the  Trinity  House  to  go  on  board  any  foreign 
ship  to  receive  the  duties,  and  for  non-payment  to  distrain  the  tackle  of  the  ship ;  and 
in  case  of  delay  of  payment  for  3  days  after  distress,  the  receivers  of  the  said  duties  may 
cause  the  same  to  be  appraised  by  two  persons,  and  proceed  to  sell  the  distress. 

All  the  light-houses,  floating  lights,  &c.,  exclusive  of  harbour  lights,  from  the  Fern 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  round  by  Beachy  Head  and  the  Land's  End, 
to  the  extremity  of  North  Wales,  belong  to  the  Trinity  House,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  dozen  lights,  viz.  Tynemouth,  Spurn  (shore),  Winterton  and  Orford,  Harwich, 
Dungeness,  Longships,  Smalls,  Skerries,  &c.  These  lights  are  partly  public  and  partly 
private  property.  The  duties  on  their  account  are,  for  the  most  part,  payable  to  the 
Trinity  collectors. 

1       Trinity  Lights.  —  The  rules  and  regulations  as  to  lights  may  be  altered  by  the  Trinity  House,  with  con- 

j    sent  of  the  privy  council.     We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  existing  instructions  issued  by  the  Corporation  to 

:   their  collectors. 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  LONDON. 
Instructions  to  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  payable  to  the  Corporation  of 

Trinity  House,  at  the  port  of 

I  1st.  Vou  are  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  master  or 
agent  of  every  ship  or  vessel  which  hath  passed,  or  is  about  to 
pass,  in  any  direction,  the  several  lights  belonging  to  this  Cor- 

I    poration,  the  respective  tolls  and  duties  as  particularly  set  forth 

I  in  the  Table  hereunto  annexed;  observing,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
gulation contained  in  the  3d  article,  and  also  that  British  ves- 

;    sels,  and  such  fortign  vessels  as  are  or  shall  be  privileged  in 

i  respect  to  charges  as  British  vessels,  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  duties  to  this  Corporation,  when  navigated  wholly  in 
ballast. 

I       2d.  You  are  to  take  care  to  rate  all  British  vessels,  of  every 

j    class  or  description,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  register  ton- 

I    nage,  exceot  for  those  particular  lights,  for  the  duties  to  which 

I  colliers  and  coasters  are  chargeable  per  vessel  only.  Foreign 
vessels  are  to  be  charged  to  the  full  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
*^^^certained  by  the  otKcer  of  his  Majesty's  customs. 

3d.  You  are  to  observe  that  neither  British  nor  foreign  ves- 
**'{s  ^Jfe  to  be  charged  with  the  duties  on  account  of  a  passage 
which  may  have  taken  place,  or  may  be  thereafter  contem- 
plated, being  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port, 
unless  in  the  prosecution  of  such  voyages  they  shall  actually 
arrive  or  touch  at  a  port  cr  roadstead  in  Great  Britain. 


4th.  The  duties  are  to  be  collected  from  all  British  ships  at 
the  ports  in  (ireat  Britain  where  they  load  or  deliver  their  car- 
goes. No  collection  is  therefore  to  be  made  from  any  British 
ship  which  may  happen  to  touch  at  your  port  on  her  passage 
(o  another  port  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  you  are  to  observe  that 
this  rule  is  not  to  be  applied  in  respect  of  vessels  touching  at 
your  port  in  their  passages  to  ports  not  in  Great  Britain. 

5th.  You  are  to  charge  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  following 
states  with  the  same  duties  in  every  respect  as  British  ves- 
sels :  —  The  vessels  of  those  states  are  in  fact  to  be  considered, 
so  far  as  respects  charges  made  on  account  of  this  Corporation, 
as  British  ships,  until  further  orders  ;  viz.  Portugal,  Brazil, 
United  States  of  America,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
Hanover,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Lubeck,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
vessels  belonging  to  the  duchies  of  Oldenburgh  and  Mtckien- 
burgh,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  have  been  also  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  reciprocity 
in  respect  of  charges  ;  but  as  that  privilege  is  granted  to  vessels 
of  those  states  under  some  limitations,  it  is  necessary  you 
should  particularly  observe  the  directions  contained  in  the  re- 
citals of  the  orders  in  council  and  treaty  hereunder  given  *. 


*  Oldettlmrf;/,  Vessels.-Extract  of  his  Majesty's  order  in  coun- 
cil, dated  the  19th  of  October,  1 824  :—  "  His  Alajesty,  bv  virtue 
ol  the  powers  vested  in  him  bv  the  acts  above  recited,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order, 
and  It  IS  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 
order,  Oldenburgh  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
KmgdoM  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  ballast  or  laden, 
I    direct  fri-m  any  of  the  ports  of  Oldenburgh,  or  dcpaj  'irg  from 


the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  car- 
goes on  board  the  same,  sucli  cargoes  consisting  of  articles 
which  may  be  legally  imported  or  exported,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  chTges  whatever  than  are 
or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
such  ports." 

Mecklenburgh  Vessels.  —  The  purport  of  the  order  in  council 
granting  the  privilege  of  reciprocity  to  Mecklenburgh  vessels 
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•whereby  you  will  perceive  that  vessels  of  those  states  are  still 
liable,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  fo  eign  rate  of  duty. 

Cth.  All  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
trading  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  to  be  deemed 
and  charged  as  coasting  vessels,  in  respect  of  all  liglu  and 
other  duties  payable  to  this  Corporation. 

7th.  You  are  to  give  your  receipt  on  a  light-bill,  to  the  mas- 
ter of  every  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  pay  you  any  of  the  herein- 
after ^mentioned  tolls  or  duties,  expressing  (plainly  and  fully) 
his  name,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  place  to  which  she 
4jeIongs,  her  voyage  and  tonnage,  the  money  paid,  and  time  of 
payment.  Vou  are  to  insert  all  those  sever.il  particulars  in  the 
counterpart  of  each  light-bill,  which  counterjjart  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  master  or  ills  agent,  and  the  books  returned,  containing 
the  same,  to  this  house,  at  the  end  of  every  .    You 

are- to  take  care  that  none  of  the  blank  light-bills  which  shall 
be  lodged  with  you  fall  into  imjiroper  hands,  or  be  wasted. 
You  are  in  all  cases  to  require  the  production  of  the  light-bill 
for  the  duties  last  paid ;  and  you  are  not  to  admit  or  allow  that 
the  master  of  any  vessel  hath  paid  elsewhere  without  seeing 
the  light-bill,  duly  signed  by  the  collector  for  the  port  at  which 
it  may  be  alleged  the  duties  have  been  paid  ;  and  whenever 


you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  duties  for  any  ship  or  vessel  have 
been  paid  at  any  other  i>ort  or  place,  you  are  to  note  the  same 
in  your  book,  and  also  in  your  accounts  in  the  column  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  expressing  the  several  particulars  as  in 
your  light-bills,  with  the  time  and  place  of  payment.  Books, 
containing  each  a  number  of  blank  light-bills,  will  be  fur- 
nished you  from  this  house,  on  your  application,  whenever  re- 
quired. You  are  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  monies  which 
you  shall  from  time  to  time  collect;  and,  before  you  fill  up 
your  light-bills,  to  enter  the  same  distinctly  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  by  yourself  for  that  purpose,  wherein  all  the  particu- 
lars which  are  herein-before  directed  to  be  expressed  in  your 
light  bills,  are  to  be  entered ;  —  of  all  which  you  are,  within  14 
dayn  after  the  1st  of  January,  the  1st  of  April,  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  1st  of  October  (to  which  periods  you  are  to  make  up 
your  accounts),  to  send  a  copy  on  the  printed  form  furnished 
from  this  house,  tojjether  with  the  balance  of  your  collection, 
after  a  deduction  ot  in  the  pound  for  your 

care,  trouble,  and  ordinary  expenses  therein,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Corporation  at  this  house. 

By  command  of  the  Corporation, 

(Signed)       J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 


Fees  on  Account  of  Light-houses.  —  A  wish  to  keep  the  charges  on  native  ships  as  low  as  possible,  and 
to  insure  them  a  preference,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  that  has  long  existed,  of  exacting 
comparatively  high  duties  from  the  foreign  shipping  passing  near  our  light-houses.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  for  making  this  distinction,  its  policy  seems  more  than  questionable.  It  is  quite  right 
that  the  foreign  ships  coming  to  our  ports  for  commercial  purposes  should  be  made  to  pay  the  same  light 
duties  as  British  vessels ;  but  the  imposition  of  comparatively  high  duties  on  them  is  decidedly  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  it  provokes  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  otiier  states,  obstructs  the  resort  of  foreigners 
to  our  markets,  and,  consequently,  checks  the  growth  of  commerce.  We  object,  also,  to  the  charging  of 
light  duties  on  foreign  ships  driven  into  our  ports  or  roads  by  stress  of  weather,  or  coming  within  sight 
of  our  light-houses  in  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage  to  some  foreign  place.  In  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, we  had  no  object  in  view  other  than  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  British  shipping,  and  of  the 
foreign  ships  entering  our  harbours  for  mercantile  purposes.  It  is  not,  at  all  events,  very  hospitable  to 
force  a  foreign  vessel,  compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest  to  seek  an  asylum  in  our  harbours,  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  lights  kept  up  oidy  for  our  own  advantage;  and  it  appears  to  be  both 
unjust  and  oppressive  to  stop  and  levy  a  duty  on  a  foreign  vessel,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage, 
may  have  accidentally,  perhaps,  passed  near  one  of  our  light-houses. 

This  system  was  very  properly  condemned  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1822.  There  is,  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  that  report,  some  well-authenticated  instances  of  foreign 
ships  having  been  totally  lost,  from  the  disinclination  of  the  captains  to  enter  a  British  port,  while  it  was 
in  their  power,  on  account  of  the  heavy  charges  to  which  they  would  have  been  exposed  for  lights,  &c. ! 
Such  a  system  was  alike  disgraceful  to  the  humanity,  and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Hap- 
pily, however,  it  is  now  materially  improved.  The  discriminating  duties  are  still,  no  doubt,  kept  up; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  general  establishment  of  reciprocity  treaties,  the  grievance  has  become  rather 
nominal  than  real,  and  affects  comparatively  few  of  the  ships  using  our  seas. 

We  are  glad,  also,  to  have  to  announce,  that  very  large  deductions  have  been,  in  most  instances,  made 
from  the  light-house  duties.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  essential  to  their  utility,  that  these  should  be  moderate. 
They  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  sea,  that  tolls  have  upon  that  carried 
on  by  land  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  oppressive  tolls  are  amongst  the  most  efFectual  of  all  the  en- 
gines by  which  rapacious  ignorance  has  contrived  to  injure  a  country.  * 

Charges  on  Account  of  Collection^  Sfc.  —  The  charges  under  this  head  amounted,  in  1851,  to  6,164/,  \s.  l%d. 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  for  the  same  year  being  29,232/.  16s.  I|(/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  43,548/.  95.  2d. 
nett  surplus.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  light-house  revenue  is,  at  this  moment,  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  is  necessary  for  keeping  the  establishment  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  The  surplus 
revenue  is,  we  believe,  very  judiciously  expended  in  maintaining  decayed  seamen,  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses. But  considering  the  vast  important;e  of  low  shipping  charges,  we  agree  with  the  committee  of 
182'2,  in  thinking  that  such  persons  might  be  provided  for  in  some  less  onerous  way,  and  that  the  hght 
duties  ought  to  be  still  further  reduced.  Perhaps,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  abolish  the  charge  alto, 
gether  on  account  of  some  of  the  most  generally  useful  lights,  as  by  this  means  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion would  be  wholly  avoided,  and  business  very  materially  facilitated.  , 


Ref, 


The  duties  on  account  of  the  light-houses  on  the  east  coast 
(with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Spurn  floating  light)  are 
payable  by  all  vessels  once  only  for  the  whole  voyage  out  and 
home ;  but  a  single  passage  subjects  them  to  the  payment  of 
the  full  duties. 

Spurn  Floating  Li/fJif.  —  The  duties,  for  this  light  are  to  be 
collected  only  from  such  foreign  and  British  oversea  traders  as 
actually  enter  the  river  Humher,  and  are  payable  in  those  Ccises 
for  each  time  of  passing.  Coasters  and  colliers  are  subject 
thereto  for  each  time  of  passing  coastwise,  if  laden;  but'not 
otherwise. 

The  duties  for  the  Channel  lights  are  payable  for  each  time 
of  passing. 

The  duties  for  the  lights  in  the  Bristol  and  St.  George's 
Channels  are  payable  for  each  time  of  passing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bard.sey  light,  as  hereunder  stated  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing directions  must  be  attended  to,  viz — 

Fldtholm  I/iy/i/.  —  Coasters  between  the  Land's  End  and  St. 
David's  He.nd  (market  boats  and  fishing  vessels  excepted)  are 

duties  for  this  light  are  payable  by  such 


to  pay  li.  per  vessel. 
Caldy  Light. -The 


vessels  only  as  may  put  into  any  port,  place,  or  roadstead,  be- 
tween the  Worm's  Head  and  St.  Gowen's  Head. 

Lvndy  i,^g■/l^— Duties  payable  only  by  vessels  on  their  voyage 
to  or  from  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  to  or  from  any  ports 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hartland  Point  to  St. 
Gowen's  Head. 

liarclseij  Liglit —  Duties  for  foreign  vessels  and  British  over- 
sea traders  are  payable  once  only  for  the  whole  voyage  out  and 
home ;  for  coasters  and  colliers  coastwise,  each  time  of  passing, 
if  laden,  but  not  otherwise. 

Smith  Stack  Liglit —  British  or  Irish  ships  and  vessels  to  or 
from  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  ports  to  the  northward  thereof, 
to  any  other  ports  to  the  northward  of  the  Calf  of  Man  (at  the 
south  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  or  to  the  eastward  of  Holyhead, 
with  all  other  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Liverpool  and  ports  ad- 
jacent, to  any  other  ports  whatsoever,  sailing  in  or  out  of  the 
North  Channel,  viz.  "  by  Fairhead  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Mull  of  Cantire,  on"thecoa.st  of  Scotland,"  ate  not  subject 
to  pay  the  duties  to  the  said  light.  This  exemption,  however, 
is  confined  and  restricted  to  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  navigating  within  the  limits  above  described. 

N.  D.  —  By  the  term  "  each  time  of  passing  "  is  to  be  under* 
for  the  inward  passage. 


stood  once  for  the  outward,  and  i 


ts  precisely  the  same  as  the  foregoing  order  in  respect  of  Olden- 
burgh  vessels,  and  is  dated  the  Uth  of  June,  182.5. 

French  Vessels.  —  Extract  from  a  convention   of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  his  Maj -sty  and  the  King  of  Fi 


dated  '26th  of  January,  1826  :  — '"  That  from  and  afier  the  5th       ports, 
day  of  April,  liS26,  French  vessels         -         ^  >-    -  .■--  ^  .. 


pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties, 
of  whatever  nature  or  under  whatever  denomination,  than 
those  to  which  British  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages, 
are  or  may  be  subject  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 


iming  from  or  departing 
for  the  ports  of  France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from  or  de- 
parting for  any  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  on  entering  into  or  departing  from 
the  same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house 


Colliers  are  to  be  charged  by  the  number  of  tons  expressed 
in  their  registers,  and  not  by  the  chaldron  ;  and  colliers  bound 
to  or  from  foreign  parts  are  to  pay  the  same  as  other  British 
ships  bound  foreign. 


*  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  statement : — "  Avarn  mqnus  partus  clattdit ;  et  cum  digitos  contrahit, 
naviwn  simul  vela  concludit ;  nierith  enini  ilia  mercatores  cuncti  rcfugiunt  quce  sibi  dispendia  esse  cog' 
noscunt  "  —  {Cassiodo)us,  lib.  vii.  cap.  varia,  9.) 
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Account  specifying  tlie  various  Light-houses  and  Floating  Lights  under  the  Management  of  the  Cor. 

poration  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  ;  the  Rates  of  Charge  on  the  British  and  Foreign 
Ships  passing  such  Lights  ;  with  the  Amount  of  Duties  collected  on  Account  of  each  Light,  during  each 

of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  \832.  — (Pari.  Paper,  No.  315.  Sess.  1833.) 

Names  of  Lights. 

Rates  of  Charge.                                  j 

Amounts  collected.                       j 

Coasters. 

British  and 
Foreign  privi- 
leged Vessels 

Foreign  Vessels 
not  privileged 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Oversea, 

Oversea, 

per  Ton. 

per  Ton. 

L.       «.    d. 

L.        s.    d. 

L.       s.    d. 

'  Scilly      -    -    1  light-house    - 

I  shilling  per  vessel 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

2,148     1     4J 

2,400  16    9| 

2,262     1     6^ 

Eddystone  -    1  light-house    - 

2  shillings 

1  halfpenny  -    -    1  penny      -        - 

3,428    10    8 

3,658     6    2 

5,522    5     4A 

1  Mil  Ford    -  -    2  light-houses  - 

1  shilling      - 

1  halfpenny        -    1  penny        .     - 

4,149  17  10| 
3,045   15    9l 

4,5C4     4    21 
.3,263     4    31 

4,293    2    5| 

Portlancl     -    2  light-houses   - 

1  shilling 

1  halfpenny  .     -    1  penny    . 

3,105    8  111 

St.  Bees  -  -    1  light-house     - 

(Vessels   entering   the    harbours    of    Whitehaven, 
Barton,  and  Workington,  and  none  other,  2  pence 
per  ton,  yearly.) 

468   13    0 

427  13  10 

452    9  10 

Foulness     -    1  light-house    - 

1  farthing  per  ton    -    1  farthing     -    - 

1  farthing   •• 

3,491      4  11 

.■5,623  11     44 
3,099     7  1I| 

3,474    2  10| 

Caskeis  -    -    3  light-houses  - 

6  )>eiice  per  vessel    -    1  halfpenny 

I  penny      - 

2,888   J  9    0 

2,928    4     9 

Nore  -       -    1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling  per   100       1  shilling  per 
tons ;                               1 00  tons ; 
but  not  chargeable  on  any  excess  of  to 

2  shillings  per 

100  tons; 
nnage  above  500. 

2,535   14    0 

2,645     9    6 

2,553  13    0 

Well     -     -    1  floating  light  - 

1  farthing  per  ton    - 
1824,  )  shilling  per 

1  farthing      -    - 

1  halfpenny  -    . 

3,568  18    2 J 

3,691   11    0| 

3,546  19    IJ 

Flatholm    •    1  light-house     - 

1  penny     -        - 

2  pence    -     -- 

vessel  within  the 

j 

Bristol     Channel. 
Other  coasters,   1 

[ 

2,457     6    H 

2,401     4  lOJ 

1,620  10    7i 

halfpenny  per  ton 

J 

1831,  1  shilling  per 

3  farthings    -    - 

3  halfpence  •■' 

vessel,    1  farthing 
per  ton 
2  shillings  per  vessel 

Lizard    -    -    Slight-houses   . 

1  halfpenny 

1  penny     - 

3,347  10    24 
3,079   19  n| 

3,617  18    8 

3,541  17    2 

Needles  and    3  light-houses   - 

Hurst 
Owers     -    -    1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

1  penny        -     - 

3,305  17    6i 

3,157     1     0 

1  shilling  per  vessel 

1  halfpenny 

1  Sllfpenny  -    '. 

2,992  14    5A 
3,521     2    4 J 

3,202  16    91 
3,651     5    C| 

3,040    6    44 
3,496  12    9I 

Haisbro'      •    2  light-houses  & 
I  floating  light 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthmg    -      - 

Goodwin     -    1  floating  light  - 

1  shilling  per  vessel; 

colliers,  1  farthing 

per  ton 
I  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  halfpenny 

1  penny     - 

3,490     1    6i 

3,729    9    4 

3,577  15    7 

Sunk    -      .     1  floating  light - 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

1  halfjienny 

1  halftienny   -  - 

3  halfpence 

4,836     8    3 

5,043     2    61 

4,724    2    93 

Flambro*    -    1  light-house     - 

1  farthing  per  ton    - 

1  farthing    -      - 

3,719     5    71 

3,875     3    3 

3,660  12    71 

South  Stack    1  light-house     - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

2,500  12    64 

2,654  14    6J 

2,865  17    7| 

649  13    0 

2,620  12    8 

Fern   -        -    2  light-houses    - 

3  farthings  per  ton  - 

3  farthings 

2,7."3     5    4| 

2,652  16    2 

Burnham   -    1  light-house 

at   Bridgewater,    3 

at  Bridgewater, 
6  shilfings  per 

at  Bridgewater, 
10  shillings  per 

627     6    0 

678  15    0 

until  18.12,  then 

shillings  per  vessel 

2  light-houses 

at  Bristol,  6  pence 

per  vessel 
to  and  from  Ireland, 

1  shilling  per  vessel 

vessel 
at  Bristol,  under 
100  tons,  3  shil- 
lings per  vessel; 
100  and  under 
250  tons,  5  shil- 
lings per  vessel; 

vessel 

at  Bristol,  dou- 
ble the  amount 
chargeable    on 
British  vessels. 

250    tons    and 

upwards,  7  shil- 

Ungs     and      G 

1 

pence  per  ves- 
1  farthing     •    - 

1 

Lowestoft   -    3  light-houses  & 

1  floating  light  - 

Air    -         -1  light-house  & 

1  farthing  per  ton  - 

1  farthing    -     - 

3,595  18    4| 

3,714  19    H 

3,561     7    Oij 

2  pence  per  ton  -    - 

4  pence    .    -    - 

8  pence      • 

784  12    6 

715  15    84 

864  19    1   i 

buoys  in  the 
Dee 
Lnndy   .    -    1  light-house     - 

(On  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Chester.) 

1 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  halfpenny   -    - 
1  halfpenny 

1,589  15    1* 

1,634  10    64 
4,194  18    94 

1,786  2  0| 
4,197    6    4 

Spurn  -      -     1  floating  light  - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -     - 

4,047     8    2| 

BidefordBar  2  light-houses    -  1  1  shilling  per  voyage 

3  halfpence  -    - 

3  pence      - 

356     3    Oi 

385    3    51 

414  16    OJ 

on  limestone  vessels 

Bardsey  -  -    1  light-house     - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing  • 

I  farthing     -    - 

1,494    8  104 
604     8    3i 

1,597  14    9 

1,567    2    64 
683    4    7I 

Usk     -        -    1  light-house     - 

1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  farthing     -    - 

1  farthing  -       - 

559     1    0 

(Payable  at  Newport  only.) 

Lynn  Well  •     1  floating  light  - 

1  penny  per  ton  -    -    1  penny        •     - 
1  shilling  per  vessel     1  farthing      -    - 

2  pence      •       - 

K-^S    4  10 

1,279  12    0 

1,455    7    6 

BeachyHead  1  light-house     - 

I  halfpenny 

1,715  15    7 

1,832  16    3i 

1,774    2    1| 

Caldy    .     .    1  light-house     - 

1  penny  per  ton  -    -    1  penny      - 

2  pence        •      - 

719   19    4 

659    5  10 

800  19    2 

(Vessels    in   the  limestone  trade  pay   either  \s.    per  voyage   or  an   annual 

commutation  of  20s.   I5s.  or  10s.    each,  according    to  their   respective 

tonnages.) 

Nash  -        -    2  light-houses    -    1  farthing  per  ton   - 

1  halfpenny  -    - 

1  penny     ' 
1  halfjienny 

... 

_ 

551  6  14 
3,489  19  ll| 

1,676    6    4 

Hasbro',          1  floating  light  -    1  farthing  per  ton    - 

1  farthing      -    - 

II" 

North-end 
South  Sand    1  floating  light  -    I  eighth  of  a  penny 

Head                                             per  ton 
Forelands-    Slight-houses*     1  farthing  per  ton 

1  farthing  - 

1  halfpenny  -   - 

... 

... 

1  farthing  -       - 

1 1  halfpenny 

. 

- 

1,437    9    3 J 

Totals  -    -L. 

75,295    4    n 

78,945    6  Hi 

82,969  18  11 

1           *«*  All  British  vessels,  and  all  foreign  vessels  privileged  as  British  in  respect  of  charges,  are  exempted 

from  all  rates  and  duties  payable  to  the  Trinity  Corporation  when  navigated  wholly  in  ballast. 

.      Private  Light-honses.  —  Tnvate  individuals  erecting  light-houses  have  generally  obtained  a  lease  of 

the  same  from  the  Crown  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  with  authority  to  charge  certain  fees  on  ship. 

ping.     Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  navigation,  some  of  these  light-houses  have  become  very  valuable 

%       properties.  —  We  extract  from  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  170.  Sess.  1833,  the  following 

Ji 

*  These  lights  were,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Crown  lease  of  the  same  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  on  the 
SOth  of  June,  1832,  transferred  to  the  Trinity  House,  that  Corporation  paying  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  Hospital  the  sum  of  8,399/.  16s.  for  the  jmrchase  of  the  buildings,  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
erected,  stores,  &c.    On  this  transfer  being  made,  the  tolls  were  reduced  from  Id,  to  ^d.  per  ton. 
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Account  of  the  Gross  and  Nett  Revenue  of  the  private  Light-houses  of  Harwich,  Dungeness,  Winterton- 
ness  and  Orfordness,  and  Hunstanton  Cliff,  during  tne  Four  Years  ending  with  1831,  stating  how  the 
same  was  divided  :  — 


Appropriation  of  the  Nett 

Names  of  Light-houses. 

Gross  Receipts. 

Expense  of 
Collection  and 

Nett  Proceeds. 

Kevenue. 

1 

Maintenance. 

Amount  paid 
to  the  Crown. 

Amount  paid 
to  the  Lessees. 

L.     s.    d. 

L.     a.    d. 

L.     s.    d. 

L.     s.    d. 

L.     3.     d. 

Harwich  light-houses    - 

1828 

8,343  18    5 

1,717  17    8 

6,628    0    9 

4,037  18    7 

2,590    2    2 

1829 

9,607    '1    5 

1,896  17     1 

7,710    7    4 

4,626    4    5 

3,084     2  11 

1830 

9,591  16     9 

1,703  19    7 

7,887  17    2 

4,732  14    4 

3,155    2  10 

1831 

9,898     7     5 

1,830  17    3 

8,067  10    2 

4,840  10    0 

3,227     0     2 

Dungeness  light-houses  - 

1828 

9,941     6    8 

2,016  12    8 

7,894  14    0 

2,033    8     1 

5,861     3  11 

1829 

7,700  16    6 

1,640  14    0 

6,0G<)     2     6 

3,030     1     3 

3,030     1     3 

1830 

5,171     7     5 

1,345    8  11 

3,825  18    6 

1,912  19    3 

1,912  19    3 

1851 

5,510    0     5 

1,367    4    7 

4,142  15  10 

2,071     7  11 

2,071     7  11 

Wintertonness  and  OrfordnessI 

1828 

14,548    7    3 

2,634    9     7 

11,913  17    8 

5,956  18  10 

5,956  18  10 

1829 

9,194    0    9 

2,037     6    3 

7,156  14    6 

3,578    7    3 

3,578    7    3 

1830 

9,154  19  10 

1,966    7  11 

7,188  11  11 

3,594    6    0 

3,594    5  11 

1831 

9,544  14  10 

2,017  12    8 

7,527     2     2 

3,763  11     1 

3,763  11     1 

Hunstanton  Cliff 

1828 

654    4  11 

155    3    5 

499     1     6 

499    1    6 

1829 

591     3    8 

131  18    3 

459    5     3 

. 

459    5    3 

1830 

581    9    1 

186  1 1    2 

394  17  11 

. 

394  17  11 

1831 

602  19    5 

157  19    6 

444  19  11 

- 

444  19  11 

Harwich  Lights,  held  by  General  Kebow,  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  for  22  years  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1827,  paying  to  the  Crown  3.5ths  of  the  nett  duty  collected. 

DiMigcness  Lights,  held  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  by  Thomas  William  Coke,  Esq.  for  20  years  from 
Midsummer,  1829.  Nett  produce  of  the  duties  equally  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  lessee.  The 
duties  were  reduced  at  the  renewal  of  the  lease  from  Id.  to  id.  per  ton  ;  and  it  is  provided,  that  at  its 
termination,  the  light-houses  and  buildings  connected  therewith,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
erected,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Wintertonness  and  Orfordness  Lights,  held  by  Lord  Braybrooke  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  which 
expires  on  the  29th  of  July,  18+9.  Nett  produce  of  the  duties  equally  divided  between  the  Crown  and  his 
Lordship.  The  duties  were  reduced,  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  lease  in  1828,  from  \d.  to  ^d.  per  ton.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  light-houses,  grounds,  &c.  become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Hunstanton  Cliff  Light,  held  by  S.  Lane,  Esq.,  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  which  expires  in  1849. 
From  the  16th  (  f  October,  1837,  4-15th  parts  of  the  nett  produce  are  to  go  to  the  Crown  ;  and  the  light- 
houses,  &c.  become,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dunge- 
ness and  Winterton  lights.     The  duties  are  to  be  reduced  a  half  in  1837. 

There  are  several  other  private  lights,  such  as  the  Longships,  off  the  Land's  End;  the  Mumbles,  near 
Swansea  ;  the  Skerries,  in  St.  George's  Channel ;  the  Smalls,  in  ditto,  &c. ;  of  the  revenue  of  which  we 
have  seen  no  late  account. 

The  charges  for  the  undermentioned  lights  are  as  follow  :  — 

Foreign  British 


Harwich  ... 

Hunstanton       i  -  - 

Longships  (off  Land's  End) 
Mumbles  (near  Swansea) 
Skerries  (St.  George's  Channel) 
Dungeness  ... 


Ships.  Ships. 
\d.  per  ton.  OKd.  per  ton. 

Id.       -  Op.     - 

irf.     —  ok.    — 

o\d.   —  oy.  _ 

2(/.       _  Id.       — 

Id.       —  OiJ.     - 


Winterton  and  Orford 

Smalls  (St.  George's  Channel) 

Ditto  (ditto)  (coasting) 

Spurn  (shore)  mouth  of  Humber 

Tynemouth 

Ditto  (additional) 


Foreign 
Ships. 
Id.  per  ton. 
'2d.  — 
2rf.  — 
Id.  — 
3s.  ner  ves. 


British 

Ships. 

oy.  per  ton. 

Oi'd.     'Z 

oiy.  — 

Is.  per  ves. 
OJrf.  per  ton.    ^d.  per  ton. 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  Smalls  light-house  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1822, 
to  6,746Z.  17s.  a  year.  The  lease  had  then  51  years  to  run  ;  and  the  Trinity  Corporation  having  proposed 
to  purchase  the  reversion,  the  lessees  demanded  for  it  148,430/.  This  fact  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  the  practice  of  leasing  hght-houses  to  private  parties.  Wherever  they 
are  necessary,  they  ought  to  be  raised  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  fees  kept  as  low  as  possible.  There 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  any  greater  improvidence  or  abuse,  than  to  make  over  to  a  {)rivate  individual  or  asso- 
ciation a  power  to  levy,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  certain  amount  of  toll  on  the  ships  passing  particular 
lights.  The  renewals  mentioned  above  are,  we  hope,  the  last  transactions  of  the  sort  that  will  ever  be 
attempted. 


Scotch  or  Northern  LiglUs,  are  under  the  management  of  a  set 
of  parliamentary  commissioners.  —  The  charges  are,— 


Vessels  sailing  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, within  a  line  drawn  from 
Dunottar  Castle  on  the  north  to 
St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  south 

Without  the  above  limits 

Isle  of  Man  light 


Foreign 
Ships. 


British 

Ships. 


5d.  per  ton.  2Jd.  per  ton. 
4d.  per  ton.  2il.  per  ton. 
0^1    -         Okd.    — 


Irish  Lights.  —  It  appears  from  the  Parliamentari/  Paper, 
No.  170.  Sess.  1833,  p.  50.,  that  the  gross  sum  collected  for  light 
duties  in  Ireland,  during  1831,  amounted  to  43,970/.  18«.  2d. 
The  rates  of  charge  are  as  follow  :  — 

Foreign  vessels,  ^d.  per  ton  for  each  light  passed ;  except 
harbour  lights,  which  are  only  chargeable  to  vessels  enterinj} 
the  ports  within  which  they  are  situated. 

British  and  Irish,  Jrf.  per  ton  {Id.  if  in  ballast)  for  each  light, 
except  as  above. 

With  a  duty  of  2s.  on  every  entry,  cocket,  or  warrant,  when 
from  foreign  ports,  but  not  otherwise. 


Compensation  to  Private  Parties.  —The  authority  acquired  by  certain  individuals  and  public  bodies, 
under  letters  patent,  acts  of  parliament,  and  otherwise,  of  levying  certain  duties  on  account  of  lights,  bea- 
cons, pilotage,  harbour  dues,  &c.  entitles  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  demand  hig:her  fees  from  foreign  than 
from  British  shipping.  When,  therefore,  we  entered  into  reciprocity  .treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
government  had  to  compensate  the  parties  in  question  for  the  diminution  that  consequently  took  place  in 
their  charges  on  foreign  ships.  The  total  sum  paid  on  this  account,  in  18")2,  amounted  to  35,182/.  Of  this 
sum,  1,566/.  was  paid  to  the  lessees  of  the  Smalls  light-house  already  alluded  to,  and  2,985/.  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Spurn  and  Skerries  lights.  Tlie  Trinity  Corporation  have  relinquished  their  claim  to 
compensation.  —  (For  some  account  of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  article; 
and  for  accounts  of  the  charges  on  account  of  Beaconage,  Ballastage,  Pilotage,  &c.  see  these  titles.) 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  lat.  12°  2'  45"  S., 
Ion.  77°  7'  15"  W.  Population  variously  estimated;  but  may  probably  amount  to  from 
50,000  to  60,000. 

Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  about  6  miles  W.  from  the  latter.  The  harbour  lies 
to  the  north  of  a  projecting  point  of  land,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  small  uninhabited 
island  of  San  Lorenzo.  Previously  to  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  and  the  ofher  ci-devant 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  New  World,  Lima  was  the  grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  all 
llie  west  coast  of  South  America ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru 
is  now  carried  on  through  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  import- 
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ing  European  goods  at  second  hand  from  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  in  Chlh'.  The 
exports  from  Lima  consist  principally  of  copper  and  tin,  silver,  cordovan  leather,  and 
soap,  vicunna  wool,  quinquina,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  hardware,  from  England ;  silks,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  Spain  and 
France ;  stock-fish  from  the  United  States,  indigo  from  Mexico,  Paraguay  herb  from 
Paraguay,  spices,  quicksilver,  &c.  Timber  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  houses  is 
brought  from  Guayaquil.  The  official  value  of  the  different  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  Peru  in  1831,  amounted  to  624,639/.,  besides  21,392/.  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise-  The  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain 
from  Peru  during  the  same  year  was  42,377/. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Spain ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

LIME(Ger.  Kalk;  Fr.  Chaux ;  It.  Calcina,  Calce ;  Sp.  Cal ;  Rus.  Iswest),  sm  earthy 
substance  of  a  white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  which  is  easily  reduced  to  powder, 
either  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  or  by  trituration.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  in 
some  measure  corrodes  and  destroys  the  texture  of  those  animal  bodies  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Specific  gravity,  2*3.  Calcium,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  was  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  in  which  lime  does  not  exist.  It  is  found  purest  in  limestone,  marble, 
and  chalk.  None  of  these  substances  is,  however,  strictly  speaking,  lime ;  but  they  are  all  easily  con- 
verted into  it  by  a  well-known  process ;  that  is,  by  placing  them  in  kilns  or  furnaces  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  keeping  them  for  some  time  in  a  white  heat,  —  a  process  called  the  burning  of  lime. — {Thorn-* 
son's  Chemistry.) 

The  use  of  lime,  as  mortar  in  building,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  is  nearly 
universal.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  of  North  America,  as  a  manure  to  fertilise  land.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  manure  is  entirely  a  European  practice;  and  that  its  employment  in  that  way  has  never  been 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  in  any  part  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Lime  is  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  as  a  flux 
in  the  smelting  of  metals,  in  the  shape  of  chlorate  in  bleaching,  in  tanning,  &c.  Lime  and  limestones 
may  be  carried  and  landed  coastwise  without  any  customs  document  whatever.  Its  consumption  in  this 
country  is  very  great. 

LIME  (F'r.  Citronier ;  Ger.  Citrone;  Hind.  Neemboo),  a  species  of  lemon  {Citrus 
medica,  var.  S  C. ),  which  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  is 
also  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  throughout 
India,  &c.  The  lime  is  smaller  than  the  leinon,  its  rind  is  usually  thinner,  and  its 
colour,  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  a  perfect  state  of  maturity,  is  a  fine  bright  yellow.  It 
is  uncommonly  juicy,  and  its  flavour  is  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the  lemon  j  it  is, 
besides,  more  acid  than  the  latter,  and  to  a  certain  degree  acrid. 

LINEN  (Ger.  Linnen,  Leinwand;  Du.  Lynwaat;  Fr.  Toile;  It.  Tela,  Panno  lino ; 
Sp.  Lienza,  Tela  de  lino;  Rus.  Polotno),  a  species  of  cloth  made  of  thread  of  flax  or 
hemp.  The  linen  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  in  England  for  a  very  long  period ; 
but  though  its  progress  has  been  considerable,  particularly  of  late  years,  it  has  not  been 
so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  is  partly,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bolster  up  and  encourage  the  manufacture  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  partly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture — fabrics  of  cotton 
having  to  a  considerable  extent  supplanted  those  of  linen. 

In  1698,  both  houses  of  parliament  addressed  his  Majesty  (William  III.),  represent- 
ing that  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  prejudice 
that  of  this  coimtry  ;  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage,  were  the  former  dis- 
couraged, and  the  linen  manufacture  established  in  its  stead.  His  Majesty  replied, — "  I 
shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  encourage 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  England ! "  We  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  illiberal  and  erroneous 
notions  that  were  then  entertained  with  respect  to  the  plainest  principles  of  public 
economy,  than  this  address  and  the  answer  to  it.  But  whatever  the  people  of  Ireland 
might  think  of  their  sovereign  deliberately  avowing  his  determination  to  exert  himself  to 
crush  a  manufacture  in  which  they  had  begun  to  make  some  progress,  government  had 
no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  legislature  of  that  country  to  second  their  views,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods  from  Ireland,  except  to  England,  where 
prohibitory  duties  were  already  laid  on  their  importation !  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  the  parliament  and  government  of  England,  to  state  that  they  have  never  discovered 
any  backwardness  to  promote  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland ;  which,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  downwards,  has  been  the  object  of  regulation  and  encouragement.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  regulations  have  been  always  the  most  judicious  that 
might  have  been  devised,  and  whether  Ireland  has  really  gained  any  thing  by  the  forced 
extension  of  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  two  of  the  highest 
authorities  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  Ireland,  contend  that  the  spread  of  the  linen 
manufact\ire  has  not  really  been  advantageous.  And  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, that  though  the  manufacture  might  not  have  been  so  widely  diffused,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  sounder  and  healthier  state  had  it  been  less  interfered  with. 

Bounties.  —  Besides  premiums  and  encouragements  of  various  kinds,  bounties  were 
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granted  on  the  exportation  of  linen  for  a  very  long  period  down  to  1830.  In  1829,  for 
example,  notwithstanding  it  had  then  been  very  nauch  reduced,  the  bounty  amounted  to 
about  300,000/.,  or  to  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  entire  real  or  declared  value  of  the 
linen  exported  that  year  !  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  abuse.  A  bounty  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  promoting  the  manufacture,  rendered  those  engaged  in  it  comparatively 
indifferent  to  improvements ;  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  policy  of  persisting  for  more  than  a  century  in  supplying  the  foreigner  with  linens 
for  less  than  they  cost  ?  We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  were  the  various  sums  ex- 
pended in  well-meant  but  useless  attempts  to  force  this  manufacture,  added  together, 
with  their  accumulations  at  simple  interest,  they  would  be  found  sufficient  to  yield  an 
annual  revenue,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  entire  value  of  the  linens  we  now  send 
abroad.  And  after  all,  the  business  never  began  to  do  any  real  good,  or  to  take  firm 
root,  till  the  manufacture  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  one,  and  was  carried  on  principally  in 
mills,  and  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  —  a  change  which  the  old  forcing  system  tended  to 
counteract.  The  only  real  and  effectual  legislative  encouragement  the  manufacture  has 
ever  met  with,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  relin- 
quishing of  the  absurd  attempts  to  force  their  growth  at  home. 

Exports  of  Linen  from  Ireland,  ^c.  —  The  following  Table,  which  we  regret  the  par- 
liamentary accounts  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  continuing  to  the  present  day,  gives 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Linens  exported  from  Ireland,  from  1800  to  1829,  both 

inclusive. 


Amount  of  Bounty  paid  in 

Years. 

To  Great  Britain. 

To  Foreign  Parts. 

Total. 

Ireland,  on  Linen  exported 
to  Foreign  Parts. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

£       s.     d. 

1800 

31,978,039 

2,585,829 

34,563,868 

1802 

33,246,9-13 

2,368,911 

35,615,854 

1804 

39,837,101 

3,303,528 

43,140,629 

10,545      2      2 

1806 

35,245,280 

3,880,961 

39,126,241 

15,668      4      6 

1808 

41,958,719 

2,033,367 

43,992,086 

6,740    lo      0 

1810 

32,584,545 

4,313,725 

36,898,270 

16,448    19      9 

1812 

33,320,767 

2,524,686 

35,845,453 

11,548      3      4 

1811 

39,539,443 

3,463,783 

43,003,226 

17,231    14    11 

1815 

37,986,359 

5,496,206 

43,482,565 

17,430    17      3 

1816 

42,330,118 

3,399,511 

45,729,629 

12,082      6      4 

1817 

50,288,842 

5,941,733 

56,230,575 

21,524    15      4^ 

1818 

44,746,354 

6,178,954 

50,925,308 

28,848      6      2 

1819 

34,957,396 

2,683,855 

37,641,251 

16,177      8      Si 

1820 

40,318,270 

3,294,948 

43,613,218 

11,928      9    11 

1821 

45,519,509 

4,011,630 

49,531,139 

18,218    19      2f 

1822 

43,226,710 

3,374,993 

46,601,703 

17,112      9      2 

1823 

48,066,591 

3,169,006 

51,235,597 

17,765      5    10 

1824 

46,466,950 

3,026,427 

49,493,377° 

17,114    13    101 

1825 

52,559,678 

2,553,587 

55,113,265 

12,015      9      6J 

1826       r 

The  exportations  to  Great  Bri- 

■)      2,726,297 

-        -        . 

10,249    17      9 

1827         1 

tain  cannot  be  ascertained  for 

f       4,284,566 

-        .        . 

12,114      0      8 

1828       ■  1 

these  years,  the    cross-channel 
trade  having  been  assimilated 

C      3,214,911 

- 

9,494      7      5 

1829       I 

by  law  to  a  coasting  traffic. 

3       2,386,223 

- 

6,886      1    11 

Of  these  exports,  more  than  12.13ths  have  been  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  average  export,  during  the 
3  years  ending  with  1825,  was  51,947,413  yards,  of  which  49,031,073  came  to  this  country;  the  exports  to 
all  other  parts  being  only  2,916,340.  Since  1825,  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  so  that  linens  are  exported  and  imported  without  any  specific 
entry  at  the  Custom-house. 

Scotch  Linen  Manufacture.  — In  1727,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  established  in  Scot- 
land for  the  superintendence  and  improvement  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  this  Board  could  of  itself  have  been  of  any  material 
service ;  but  considerable  bounties  and  premiums  being  at  the  same  time  given  on  the 
production  and  exportation  of  linen,  the  manufacture  went  on  increasing.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  increase  so  fast  as  cotton  and  some  others,  which  have  not  received  any 
adventitious  support,  until  machinery  began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture ;  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  the  bounty  has  been  so  great 
as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been.  The  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture, 
after  having  been  long  objected  to  by  those  concerned,  were  abolished  in  1822  ;  and  the 
bounties  have  now  ceased.      We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Linen  Cloth  manufactured  and  stamped  for  Sale  in  Scot- 
land during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1822,  being  the  latest  Period  to  which  it  can  be  made  up. 


Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

per  Yard. 

Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 

Price 
per  Yard. 

1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

19,799,140^ 
26,120,020: 
32,050,015 
26,112,045 

28,784,967i 

L.        s.    ,1. 

077,382     1     7i 
1,253,571   10  lOi 
1,103,700  15    2 
1,020,074     1   113 
l,Oi)2,0S9    2     8^ 

d. 
11-8 
115 

10-5 
9-4 
9-1 

1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 

1822 

31,28.3,100i 
29,334,4281 
20,259,01 1| 
30,473,4015 
30,268,530j 

L.         I.    d. 
1,253,528    8    Oi 
1,157,923    4  n 
1,038,708  18    5, 
1,232,038  15    4 
1,396,295  19  11 J 

d. 
9-6 
9-4 
9-4 
9-7 
9-2 

This  account  is  not,  however,  of  much  use.  The  stamp  was  only  affixed  to  linen  on  which  a  bounty 
was  paid,  that  is,  on  linen  intended  for  ex])ort;ition.  Linen  inanufacHircd  for  home  use,  or  intended  for 
private  sale,  was  noc  stamped.  —  [Ilcadrick's  Sjirvry  nf  Forfar,  p.  506.) 
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Dundee  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen  manufacture ;  and  its  progress  there 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  the  following  details  in  respect  to 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Dundee  some  time  towards  the 
beginning  of  last  century ;  but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  its  progress  was  comparatively 
slow.  In  1745,  only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported,  without  any  hemp;  the  shipments 
of  linen  cloth  during  the  same  year  being  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  yards,  no  men- 
tion being  made  either  of  sail-cloth  or  bagging.  In  1791,  the  imports  of  flax  amounted 
to  2,444  tons,  and  those  of  hemp  to  299  tons';  the  exports  that  year  being  7,842,000 
yards  linen,  280,000  yards  sail-cloth,  and  65,000  do.  bagging.  From  this  period  the 
trade  began  to  extend  itself  gradually,  though  not  rapidly.  Previously  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  no  great  quantity  of  machinery  was  employed  in  spinning;  but  about  this  period, 
in  consequence,  partly  and  principally  of  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  its  exten- 
sive introduction  into  the  manufacture,  and  partly  of  the  greater  regularity  with  which 
supplies  of  the  raw  material  were  obtained  from  the  Northern  powers,  the  trade  began 
rapidly  to  increase.  Its  progress  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonishing  ;  the  imports  of  flax 
having  increased  from  about  3,000  tons  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830!  The  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  During  the  year 
ended  the  31st  of  May,  1831,  there  were  imported  into  Dundee  15,010  tons  of  flax,  and 
3,082  do.  hemp  ;  and  there  were  shipped  off  366,8 17  pieces,  being  about  50,000,000  yards, 
of  linen ;  85,522  pieces,  or  about  3,500,000  yards,  of  sail-cloth ;  and  about  4,000,000 
yards  of  bagging  —  in  all,  about  57,500,000  yards  !  —  (See  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Dundee  Chronicle,  16th  of  October,  1832.)  In  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  May,  1833,  the  imports  of  flax  amounted  to  18,777  tons,  besides  3,380  tons  of 
hemp.  The  shipments  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c.  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio ; 
and  were  valued,  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  at  about  1,600,000/.  ! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  shipments  of  linen  from  this  single  port  are  quite  as 
great  as  those  from  all  Ireland ;  and  while  the  manufacture  has  been  very  slowly  pro- 
gressive in  the  latter,  it  has  increased  at  Dundee  even  more  rapidly  than  the  cotton 
manufactuie  has  increased  at  Manchester.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  wonderful  progress.  Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  convenient 
situation  of  the  port  for  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  material ;  and  more,  perhaps,  to 
the  manufacture  having  been  long  established  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Strathmore, 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Fife,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  emporium. 
But  these  cii'cumstances  do  not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  superiority  to  which  she 
has  recently  attained  in  this  department ;  and,  however  imphilosophical  it  may  seem,  we 
do  not  really  know  that  we  can  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  than  a  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate accidents.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  diflScult  to  explain  as  the  superiority  to  which 
certain  towns  frequently  attain  in  particular  departments  of  industry,  without  apparently 
possessing  any  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  them  on.  But  from  whatever  causes  their 
pre-eminence  may  arise  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  very  difficult,  when  once  they  have 
attained  it,  for  others  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  They  have,  on  their  side, 
established  connections,  workmen  of  superior  skill  and  dexterity  in  manipulation,  im- 
proved machinery,  &c.  Recently,  indeed,  the  advantages  in  favour  of  old  establish- 
ments have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralised  by  the  prevalence  of  combinations 
amongst  their  workmen ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  speedily  be  devised  for 
obviating  this  formidable  evil. 

Value  of  the  Manufacture.  Number  of  Persons  employed.  —  There  are  no  means  by 
which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  it  at  15,000,000/.  ;  but  there  cannot 
be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration.  In  the  former  edition  of 
this  work  we  expressed  our  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  valued  at  more  than  10,000,000/. ; 
but  further  investigation  has  satisfied  us  that  even  this  estimate  is  very  decidedly  beyond 
the  mark,  and  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  exceed  7,500,000/.*  Some  very  intelligent  individuals,  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  do 
Pot  estimate  it  at  so  much  ;  and  we  feel  fully  confident  that  this  sum,  if  not  much  beyond, 
is  at  all  events  not  within  the  mark.  Now,  if  we  set  aside  a  third  part  of  this  sum  for 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  25  per  cent,  for  profits,  wages  of  superintendence,  wear 
and  tear  of  capital,  coal,  &c.,  we  shall  have  3,125,000/.  to  be  divided  as  wages  among 
those  employed  in  the  manufacture.  And  supposing  each  individual  to  earn,  at  an  aver- 
age, 18/.  a  year,  the  total  number  employed  would  be  about  172,000.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  18/.  is  too  low  an  estimate  for  wages;  and  such,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  case,  were  not  Ireland  taken  into  the  average.  But  as  a  great  many  persons  are 
there  employed  in  the  manufacture  at  very  low  wages,  we  believe  that  1 8/.  is  not  very 
far  from  the  mean  rate.f 

*  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  estimated  the  entire  value  of  the  linen  manufaoUne  of  Great  Britain,  in  1800,  at 
2,000,000/.  —  {Treatise  on  Insurance,  p.  76.) 

+  A  vast  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  are  only  partly  employed  m  the  manufacture ;  but  the  above 
estimate  supposes  that  the  172,000  individuals  are  wholly  employed  in  it. 
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Linen  Trade  of  the  United  King^lom.  —  The  following  official  statements  show,  in 
detail,  the  state  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  in  this  department,  in 
1830,  with  the  results  for  the  subsequent  years. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  dressed  and  undressed,  Hemp  Tow,  Flax  Tow,  and  Linen 
Yarns,  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 
January,  1831 ;  distinguishing  the  Ports  of  Importation,  and  the  Countries  whence  imported,  together 
with  the  Real  and  Official  Values  thereof  —(Pa?-/.  Paper,  No.  534.  Sess.  1832,  ^c.) 


Ports  of  Importation. 


Flax,  and  Tow  or 
Hemp       Codilla  of  Hemp  Linen 
undressed. [and  Flax,  dressed  Yam. 
or  undressed. 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  Year  ended  5tli  of  January,  1831 


England. 
London 
Rye 

Chichester 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Poole 
Lyme 
Exeter 
Plymouth 
Falmouth 
Truro 
Penzance 
Bridgewater 
Bristol 
Gloucester 
Newport 
Chester 
Liverpool 
Lancaster 
Whitehaven 
Berwick 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

Stockton 

Hull 

Goole 

Grimsby 

Lynn 

Blackney  and  Clay 

Yarmouth 

Scotland. 

Leith 

Borrowstoness 

Grangemouth 

Kirkaldy 

Dundee 

Montrose 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Inverness 

Thurso 

Stomoway 

Greenock 

Port  Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Irvine 

Campbeltown 

Ikei.and. 
Dublin 
Waterford 
Cork 
Limerick 
Galway 
Londonderry 
Coleraine 
Belfast 
Newry 
Dundalk         .         .        . 

Aggregate  of  the  import- 
ations from  foreign 
countries  into  the  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Exports  from  the  U.  K. 
during  the  same  year 

Left  for  home  consump- 
tion .  .         . 

Retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1831 
Ditto  in  18.32 
Ditto  in  1833 


Cwt. 

181,315 

3 

100 

5,395 

'  1,607 

5,387 

5,457 

12,369 

2,705 

212 

790 

421 

12,034 

639 

59 

471 

53,392 

703 

4,846 

676 

13.412 

12,.587 

67,550 

'  1,305 

1,540 

101 

7,085 


7,019 

6,891 

66 

946 

4,507 

8,740 

497 

98 


3,816 

3,851 

4,776 

786 

610 

502 

147 

7,303 

451 

20 


.',06,771 
9,587 


504,308 
708,646 
537,890 


Crvt. 
112,550 


282 
21,419 
1,635 


123 

28,714 

24,691 

121 

229 

13,393 

21 

11,450 

118,198 

15,662 


43,7.37 

368,962 

92,588 

53,657 

654 


200 

2,378 

583 


6,259 
966 
175 


4,160 


944,096 
3,633 


940,463 


918,883 

984,869 

1,127,736 


Cotintries  from  which 
imported. 


Hemp, 
undressed, 


Great  Britain. 
Russia  .  .        . 

Denmark 
Prussia 
Germany 
The  Netherlands 
France 
Italy 
Malta 
SieiTa  Leone  and  River 

Gambia        .         .        - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
East    India    Company's 

territories 
Philippine  Islands 
New  South  Wales 
United  States  of  America 
Chili 
Guernsey    and    Jersey 

(foreign) 

Total 
Ireland. 


11,199 


Prussia 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

Italy 

Hayli 

Total 


4,083  Aggregate  of  the  import 
ations  into  the  United 
^^\     Kingdom     from     the 
various  countries 


209 


Flax,  and  Tow  or 

Codilla  of  Hemp 

and  Flax,  dressed 

or  undressed. 


Cwt. 
441,219 


5,409 
32 


19,880 
1,218 


Crvt. 

695,593 

77 

84,891 

326 

113,909 

30,175 

294 


Official  value  thereof,  viz. 
Great  Britain 
Ireland 

Total 
_  fflcial  value  of  exports  - 
Total  official  value  of 
hemp  and  flax  left  for 
consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in 
1830        - 


411,8.32 
15,926 


427,758 
11,798 


944,096 


L. 

1,923,428 
18,803 


17,352 
13,594 


Cwt 
6,642 

6,402 
5,211 

68 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Linens  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  in  theYear 
ended  5th  of  January,  1831. 


Species  of  Linen. 


Uwns,  not  French        -         -    square  yardi 
Plain  linens  and  diaper  unenumerated     — 
Lawns,  not  French,  jilain  linens  and 
diaper,  unenumerated,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen,  entered  at  value 

declired  value 


Quantity  retained 
for  Home  Con 


Species  of  Linen. 


Damask  and  damask  diaper    -  square  yards 
Drillings,  ticks,  and  twilled  linens        — 
Sail-cloth  -  -  -  — 

Cambrics  and  French  lawns,  plain      pieces 
I  ditto        bord.  handkerchiefs  — 

!(/.  Sails       -  -  -       -    declared  vahie 


Quantity  retained 
for  Home  Con - 


8,2S5i 
.  236 
213-4 
27,979i 
25,807 1 
460/.  16.t.  lO-f. 


LIQUORICE.  — LIQUORICE  JUICE. 
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Account  exhibiting  the  Quantity  of  British  and  Irish  lanen  Cloth  of  all  Sorts,  separately  exported  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  1830 ;  specifying  the  Quantities  sent  from  each  to  the  different 
Foreign  Countries  importing  the  same,  with  their  Real  or  Declared  Value-,  and  the  Bounty  paid  on 
Exportation. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


EUROPB. 

Russia  .  .  .         . 

Sweden 

Norway  -  .  .       . 

Denmark 
Germany 
The  Netherlands 
France  -  -  -        - 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira    - 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 

Italy  .  .  .  . 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 
Turkey  -        - 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 
and  Man  .  .  . 


Asia. 
Africa. 
Ameuica. 
British  Northern  colonies 
British  West  Indies 
Foreign  West  Indies 
United  States 
Brazil  ... 

Mexico  -  - 

Colombia       -  .  .        . 

Peru  .  .  .  . 

Chili 
States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

Total 

Number  of  yards  of  linen  upon 
which  bounty  was  paid  in  the 
year  ending  5th  of  Jan.  1831  - 

Amount  of  bounty  paid  thereon  - 


England. 


Yards. 
5,646 
140 
11,023 

2, 

70,254 

71,218 

102,79.3 

772,472 

4,710,059 

1,212,133 

277,904 

80,155 

14,828 

40,550 

234,995 


7,606,352 
474,794 
653,419 

574,783 
5,068,741 
2,711,749 
4,160,052 
3,722,604 
1,527,753 

843,052 

293,247 
85,744 

407,361 


28,129,651 


25,133,749 
L.      3.  d. 

69,878  1  6i 


78 

618 

200 

102,645 

217,762 

57,229 

15,919 

14,014 

680 

5,112 

11,994 

426,411 

20,810 

7,120 

95,365 

815,953 

631,746 

4,463,685 

1,059,816 

1,946,110 

2,230 

467,998 

78,653 

233,100 


10,248,997 


British 
Linen. 


8,123 
3,3 


234,702 
37,977 
102,049 


399,518 

124,713 

2,430 

1,366,1,^3 
3,295,327 
2,632,825 
10,668,224 
1,221,41^ 


61C,209 


20,505,356 


13,854 
239 


43,215 
18(1,850 
56,349 
28,406 
11,128 


2,031 


7,849,987   20,392,010  315,992  1,921,870   55,613,608 

L.      s.  d-        L.       s.  d.    L.    s.  d.      L.      i.  d.        L.         t.  d. 

23,146  7  11-^53,503  18  8  952  14  3  5,628  19  2  153,110  1  5j 


50,687 
1,500 


35,911 
950 


135,613 
1,076,038 


United  Kingdom. 


Total         i 
Exports.      I    TotalPeclared 
British  and    I  Value  of  Exports 
Irish  Linen. 


Yards. 

6,452 

140 

17,833 

2,344 

78,455 

75,214 

102,9931 

1,140,506 

4,979,098 

1,371,965 

295,323 

97,529 

15,508 

45,662 

253,024 

8,482,046 
621,506 
662,970 


2,215 

10,436! 

6,032 

20,634 

6,094 

3,473 

1,366 

761 

164 

973; 


L.      g.  d. 

330    4    3 

8  15    0 

813  15    1 

139    0    0 

3,928  12    1 

4,064    2    3 

11,138  14    0 

36,003  U  10 

143,444    9  10 

42,181     6    5 

24,241     6  10 

4,289  19    2 

1,024    2    9 

2,858    6    0 

14,663  12    0 


289,097  17  6 

29,210    8  1 

24,534  11  3 

81,959  11  1 

322,837    9  7 

152,930    8  10 

698,787  18  5 

178,517  11  8 

134,814    2  0 

33.525    5  10 

31,865    0  0 

>  7,970    4  6 

31,893    0  1 


2,017,775   11  lOf 


*  No  British  linen  sent  from  Ireland. 

f  The  declared  value  of  the  linens  exported  in  1831  was  2,461,704/. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  Linens. — It  appears  from  the  second  of  the  foregoing  accounts, 
that  the  consumption  of  foreign  linens  in  this  country  is  quite  inconsiderable  ;  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  those  entered  for  home  consumption,  in  1 830,  could  hardly  amount 
to  20,000?. 

Regulations  as  to  the  Linen  Mamifaciure.  —  Any  person,  native  or  foreigner,  may,  without  paying  any 
thing,  set  up  in  any  place,  privileged  or  not,  corporate  or  not,  any  branch  of  the  linen  manufacture ;  and 
foreigners  practising  the  same  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.,  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  natural  born  subjects.  —  (15  Cha.  2.  c.  15.) 

Persons  affixing  stamps  to  foreign  linens  in  imitation  of  the  stamps  affixed  to  those  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  shall  forfeit  bl.  for  each  offence ;  and  persons  exposing  to  sale  or  packing  up  any  foreign  linens 
as  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and  hi.  for  each  piece  of  linen  so 
exposed  to  sale  or  packed  up.  —  (17  Geo.  2.  c.  50.) 

Any  person  stealing  to  the  value  of  10/.  any  linen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton  goods,  whilst  exposed  diirinff 
any  stage  of  the  manufacture  in  any  building,  field,  or  other  place,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  and,  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29.  \  14.) 

LIQUORICE  (Ger.  Sussholz ;  Fr.  Reglisse,  Racine  douce;  It.  Regolizia,  Logorizia, 
Liquirizia ;  Sp.  Regaliz  Orozuz),  a  perennial  plant  (  Glycirrhiza  glabra),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  England,  particularly  at  Mitcham  in 
Surrey.  Its  root,  which  is  its  only  valuable  part,  is  long,  slender,  fibrous,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  when  fresh  very  juicy.  The  liquorice  grown  in  England  is  fit  for  use  at 
the  end  of  3  years ;  the  roots,  when  taken  up,  are  either  immediately  sold  to  the  brewers 
druggists,  or  to  common  druggists,  by  whom  they  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  or 
they  are  packed  in  sand,  like  carrots  or  potatoes,  till  wanted. 

LIQUORICE  JUICE  (Succus  Liquoritice),  popularly  black  sugar,  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  roots  just  mentioned.  Very  little  of  this  extract  is  prepared  in  Britain,  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  our  supply  being  imported  from  Spain  and  Sicily.  The  juice 
obtained  by  crushing  the  roots  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  press,  is  slowly  boiled 
:  till  it  becomes  of  a  proper  consistency,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  of  a  considerable 
thickness,  which  are  usually  covered  with  bay  leaves.  This  is  the  state  in  which  we 
import  it.  Most  part  of  it  is  afterwards  redissolved,  purified,  and  cast  into  small  cylin- 
drical rolls  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  when  it  is  called  refined  liquorice.  It 
is  then  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  brittle,  having  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  used 
inthemateria  medica,  particularly  in  coughs,  colds,  &c. — (  Thomson" s Chemistry ;  Thomson's 
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The  Imports  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  7,321  cwt.  a  year.  It  is 
loaded  with  the  oppressive  duty  of  31.  15s.  a  cwt.,  producing  rather  more  than  22,000Z.  a 
year  of  revenue. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tagus, 
the  observatory  of  the  fort  being  in  lat.  38° 42'  24"  N.,  Ion.  9°  5'50"  W.  Population, 
about  200,000,  but  formerly  greater. 

Port.  — The  harbour  or  rather  road  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  tne  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  marks  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  projecting  rock.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the  centre,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  are  two  large  banks,  called  the  North  arid  SouthCachops.  There  are  two  channels  for 
entering  the  river ;  the  north  or  little,  and  the  south  or  great  channel,  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  plan. 
On  the  middle  of  the  South  Cachop,  about  1^  mile  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  fort  and  light-  house, 
the  latter  being  66  feet  in  height.  The  least  depth  of  water  in  the  north  channel  on  the  bar  is  4  fathoms, 
and  in  the  south  6.  The  only  danger  in  entering  the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide;  the  ebb 
running  down  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour;  and  after  heavy  rains,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
water  in  the  river,  the  difficulty  of  entering  is  considerably  augmented.  When,  at  such  periods,  there  is 
a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  complete  break  all  over  the  bar ;  vessels  moor  up  and  down  the  river 
with  open  hawse  to  the  southward.  In  some  parts  they  may  come  within  200  yards  of  the  shore,  being 
guided  by  the  depth  of  water,  which,  from  nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoals  gradually  to  the  edge. 


References  to  Plan.  — A,  Fort  St.  Julian  and  light-house.  B,  Bugio  fort  and  light-house.  C,  Barca- 
rena  look-out  house.  D,  Belem  Castle.  E,  Point  Cassilhas.  F  G,  Bugio  fort  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  in 
one,  mark  the  north  channel. 

Trade,  Sfc. — Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  situated  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  excellence  of  the  port,  and  the  command  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Tagus,  her  commerce  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  despotism,  in- 
tolerance, and  imbecility  of  the  government  have  weighed  down  all  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  The  law  and  the  police  being  alike  bad,  there  is  no  adeqviate  security.  Assassin- 
ation is  very  frequent.  Industry  of  all  sorts  is,  in  consequence,  paralysed ;  and  since 
the  emancipation  of  Brazil,  commerce  has  rapidly  declined.  Formerly  Lisbon  had 
about  400  ships,  of  from  300  to  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  with  South 
America.  But  at  present  there  are  not  above  50  ships  belonging  to  the  port  engaged 
in  foreign  trade ;  and,  of  these,  the  average  burden  does  not  exceed  1 50  tons  !  The 
produce  of  Portugal  sent  to  foreign  countries,  is  almost  entirely  conveyed  to  its 
destination  in  foreign  ships.  The  trade  between  Lisbon  and  Cork  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  exception  to  this ;  it  being  principally  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels,  which  take 
salt  from  St.  Ubes,  and  bring  back  butter  in  return.  About  200  small  craft  belong  to 
the  city,  which  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

There  are  neither  price  currents,  shipping  lists,  nor  official  returns  of  any  kind, 
published  in  Lisbon.  The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  oranges  —  which,  however, 
are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain ;  wine,  particularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella ;  wool,  oil, 
tanned  hides,  woollen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  &c.  Besides  colonial  produce,  the  prin- 
cipal imports  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods ;  hardware,  earthenware,  dried 
fish,  butter,  corn,  cheese,  timber  and  deals,  hemp,  &c.  The  declared  or  real  value  of 
all  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Portugal  in  1831  amounted  to  975,9911.,  of 
^vhich  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn  made  nearly  a  half  j  but  of  these  exports  a  large  proporti(Mi 
went  to  Oporto. 
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Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  recs,  1,000  of  which  =  1  milree.  In  the  notation  of  accounts  the  tnilrees 
are  separated  from  the  rees  by  a  crossed  cypher  (®),  and  the  milrees  from  the  millions  by  a  colon  :  thus, 
Rs.  2:700  ®  500  =  2,700  milrees  andi  5(XJ  rees. 

The  crusado  of  exchange,  or  old  crusado,  -  400  rees;  the  new  crusado  =  480  rees;  the  testoon  =:  100 
rees;  and  the  vinten  or  vintem  =  20  recs. 

The  gold  piece  of  6,400  rees  =  35s.  l\d.  sterling ;  the  gold  crusado  =  2s.  od. ;  and  the  milree,  valued  in 
gold,  =  67Jrf.  sterling.  It  appears,  however,  from  assays  made  at  the  London  mint,  in  1812,  on  modern 
silver  crusados,  that  the  average  value  of  the  milree  in  silver  m&y  be  estimated  at  60</.  or  5s.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  I'lic  commercial  weights  are,  8  ounces  =  1  marc ;  2  marcs  =  1  pound  or 
arratel;  22  pounds  =:  1  arroba ;  4  arrobas  -  1  quintal ;  100  lbs.  or  arratels  of  Portugal  =  10119  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois  =  45895  kilog.  =  94761  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  =  92-918  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 

The  principal  measure  for  corn,  salt,  &c.  is  the  nioyo,  divided  into  15  faiiegas,  60  alqui^res,  240  quartos, 
480  selemis,  &c.     The  moyo  =  2303  Winchester  bushels. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  almude,  divided  into  2  potes,  12  canadas,  or  48  quartellos ;  18  al- 
mudes  —  1  baril;  26  almudcs  =  1  pipe;  52  almudes  —  1  tonelada.  The  almude  —  i-37  English  wine  gal- 
Ions;  and  the  tonelada  —  227^  ditto. 

A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the  Custom-house  (British)  at  140  gallons  ;  and  this  pipe  is  supposed  to 
be  31  almudes.     A  pipe  of  port  is  168  gallons,  divided  into  21  almudes  of  Oporto. 

Of  measures  of  length,  2  pes  =  3  palmos  =  1  covado,  or  cubit ;  1§  covados  =  1  vara ;  2  varas  =  1  brani;a. 
The  pe  or  foot  =  12-944  English  inches;  100  feet  of  Portugal  -  107  8  English  feet;  the  vara  -  43-2 
English  inches. 

For  freight  a  last  is  reckoned  at  4  pipes  of  oil  or  wine,  4  chests  of  sugar,  4,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,600  lbs. 
of  shumac 

But  from  one  place  in  Portugal  to  another,  a  tonelada  is  reckoned  at  52  almudes  of  liquids,  or  54  almudes 
of  dry  goods. 

Coffee  is  sold  per  arroba ;  cotton,  indigo,  and  pepper,  per  lb. ;  oil,  per  almude ;  wine,  per  pipe;  corn,  per 
alqui^re;  salt,  per  moyo. 

Grain,  seed,  tish,  wool,  and  timber,  are  sold  on  board. 

Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  same  throughout  Portugal ;  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in 
the  measures  of  capacity.  The  almude  ^nd  alqui^re,  at  the  principal  places,  are  in  English  measures  as 
follows :  — 


Lisbon  -  Almude  =  537  gall.  Eng.  wine  meas. 

—  -  Alqui^re  =  3-07  —    Winch,  meas. 

Oporto  -  Almude  =  6|      —    wine  meaii. 

.  Alquic're=3|      —    Winch,  meas. 

Faro  -  Almude    =4^      —    wine  meas. 


Faro 
Figuiera 


Vianna 


Alqui^re  =  3f    gall.  Winch,  meas. 
Almude    =  5f     —    wine  meas. 
Alquit^re  =  3^      —     Winch,  meas. 
Almude    =  6*     —    wine  meas. 
Alquiere  =  3|     —    Winch,  meas. 
{Kelly's  Cambist,  vol.  i.  art.  Lisbon.) 


Bank  of  Lisbon.— Th'xs  establishment  was  founded  in  1822.  Its  capital  consisted,  in  1833,  of  about 
691,100Z.  sterling,  divided  into  6,911  shares  of  about  100/.  each.  The  shareholders  are  not  liable  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  bank  discounts  bills  not  having  more  than  3  months  to  run,  at  5  per 
cent.  Its  dividends,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  were  about  6  per  cent.  It  enjoys  the 
singular  but  valuable  privilege  of  having  its  claims  on  all  estates  paid  off"  in  full,  provided  the  estate 
amounts  to  so  much  ;  other  creditors  being  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  division  of  the  residue, 
if  there  be  any. 


Duties.  —  These  are  moderate.  British  goods  pay  a  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  on  a  vahiation  fixed  in  17S2  ;  but  this  on  some 
articles  is  a  good  deal  more,  and  on  others  less.  The  import- 
ation of  tobacco,  snuft',  and  soap  is  prohibited,  except  for  the 
use  of  the  contractors  to  whom  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  articles  is  assigned.  All  exported  articles  pay  a  duty 
{ci'ii.mliido)  of  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duties  collected  at 
tlie  different  Custom-houses  in  Lisbon,  —  for  of  these  there  are 
no  fewer  than  seven,  — amounted,  in  1831,  to  about  215,000/. 


Arrivals. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

British 

Portuguese 

Foreigit 

320 
5G0 

Tons. 
34,203 

SMps. 
294 
'.^42 
692 

Tons. 
30,334 

SJ.ips. 
2.-50 
131 
308 

Tons. 
24,749 

There  is  no  return  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Portuguese  and 
foreign  ships. 

Port  Regulations.  —  All  vessels  entering  the  Tagus  are  ob- 
liged to  come  to  anchor  off  Belem  Castle,  where  there  is  an 
office  at  which  they  must  be  entered,  their  cargoes  declared, 
from  whence  they  come,  and  whether  the  cargo  be  intended 
to  be  landed  in  Lisbon  or  not ;  if  not,  the  master  applies  for 
"  J'ranquia,"  that  is,  for  leave  to  remain  8  days  in  the  port  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  cargo  or  of  departing  with  it. 
Two  Custom-house  officers  are  then  sent  on  board,  and  if  the 
cargo  is  to  be  discharged  at  Lisbon,  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the 
Custom-house,  when  the  master  makes  entry,  delivering  the 
manifest  and  bills  of  lading  attached  to  the  certificate  of 
the  Portuguese  consul,  at  the  port  of  lading,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify the  cargo.  The  officers  put  on  board  at  Belem  are  then 
relieved  by  2  others,  who  remain  until  the  vessel  be  discharged 

I    and  visited  by  the  Custom-house  searcher.     The  port  dues 

j   have  to  be  paid  in  difl'erent  offices  ;  but  the  vessel  is  not  sub- 

I  ject  to  any  other  charges. 

J       All  goods  sent  on  board  for  exportation  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  permit  from  the  Custom-house.    When  the  clear- 

i   ances  are  obtained,  the  papers  ai-e  presented  by  the  master,  or 

I  the  ship's  agent,  to  the  authorities  at  Belem,  who  deliver  the 

I  signal  the  vessel  is  to  hoist  when  going  to  sea. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.     See  Books. 

LITHARGE  (Ger.  GlUtte,    Gl'dtte ;   Du.  Gelit ;  Fr.  Litharge;   It.  Litargirio ;   Sp. 

1  Almartaga,  Litarjirio ;  Rus.  Glet ;   Lat.  Lithargyruim),  an  oxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect 

I  state  of  vitrification.      Most  of  the  lead  met  with  in  commerce  contains  silver,  from  a 

j  few  grains  to  20  ounces  or  more  in  the  fodder :   when  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  pay 

I  the  expense  of  separation,  it  is  refined;  that  is,  the  metal  is  exposed  to  a  high  heat, 

I  passing  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  over  the  surface :   the  lead  is  thus  oxidised  and 

converted  into  litharge,  while  the  silver,  remaining  unchanged,  is  collected  at  the  end  of 

the  process.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  §-c. )     Litharge  is  used  for  various  purpo-ses  in  the 

arts,  by  potters,  glass  makers,  painters,  &.c. 


Tliere  is  no  regular  warehousing  and  bonding  system  at 
Lisbon.  All  imported  dry  goods  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Custom-house  stores  2  years,  and  liquids  6  months,  without 
being  charged  warehouse  rent,  provided  they  are  intended  for 
consumption,  and  pay  the  duties  accordingly.  But  if,  after 
that  period,  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exported,  they  are  charged 
2  per  cent.  duty. 

Port  Cliarf^es  —  on  a  foreign  ship  of  300  tons  entering  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  with  a  genaal  or  mixed  cargo,  and  clearing 
out  with  the  same  ;  — 

Rees. 
Royal  passport       •  •  -    7,200 

Petty  expenses  on  entering  at  the"}     -qq 

Custom-house,  about        -         •  J 
Anchorage  -  -        500 

Ballast  clearance  -         -        -        400 

Tonnage,  100  rees  per  ton  30,000 

Lights,  50  rees  per  ton  -  •  15,000 
Contribution  to  Board  of  Trade  -  1,500 
Petty  charges  -  -        720 

Bill  of  health       -  -  -       240 

K.  56,260  =  11/.  6*.  Oi/.sterl. 

Vessels  coming  with  a  cargo,  or  in  ballast,  and  departing  in 
ballast,  pay  200  rees  per  ton  lights,  or  4  times  as  much  as  if 
they  sailed  with  cargoes.  Vessels  coming  with  a  cargo,  and 
sailing  with  the  same  cargo,  pay  no  tonnage  duty. 

Omimissinn. —  The  ordinary  rates  of  commission  are,  on  the 
sale  of  goods,  2\  per  cent. ;  del  credere,  2.^  per  cent. ;  on  the 
value  of  goods  landed  from  a  vessel  putting  in  to  eti'ect  repairs, 
1  per  cent. ;  on  ships'  disbursements,  5  per  cent. 

Insurances  are  efrected  to  a  trifling  amount.  There  is  1  na- 
tional company  for  effecting  insurances;  but  it  enjoys  little 
credit. 

Tares  are  not  regulated  by  any  certain  rule.    Those  allowed 

are  generally  those  invoiced  or  marked  on  the  package (See 

Annuaire  du  Commerce  Mariiime,  p.  260,;  Kelly's  Carnbist ;  Con- 
sul's Ansrvers  to  Circular  Queries,  S;c.) 
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LOADSTONE  (Ger.  Magnet;  Du.  Magneet ;  Vv.  Aimant ;  It.  Calamita ;  Sp.  Lnan  s 
Rus.  Magnit ;  Lat.  Magnes).  M.  Haiiy  observes,  that  the  ores  in  which  the  iron  contains 
the  least  oxygen  without  being  engaged  in  other  combinations,  form  natural  magnets ; 
and  he  calls  the  loadstones  of  commerce,  which  are  found  in  considerable  masses  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  China,  Siam,  the  Philippine  Isles,  Corsica, 
and  Ethiopia,  oxidulated  iron.  The  loadstone  is  characterised  by  the  following  pro- 
perties :  —  A  very  strong  action  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Specific  gravity  4 '2457.  Not 
ductile.  Of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  —  Primitive  form,  the  regular 
octahedron.  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  This  singular  substance  was  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  they  had  remarked  its  peculiar  property  of  attracting  iron  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  vi^ere  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  property  which  it  also  has,  of 
turning  to  the  pole  when  suspended,  and  left  at  liberty  to  move  freely.  Upon  this 
remarkable  circumstance  the  mariner's  compass  depends,  —  an  instrument  which  gives 
us  such  infinite  advantages  over  the  ancients.  It  is  this  which  enables  the  mariner  to 
conduct  his  vessel  through  vast  oceans  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  in  any  given  direction ; 
and  this  directive  property  also  guides  the  miner  in  subterranean  excavations,  and  the 
traveller  through  deserts  otherwise  impassable.  The  natural  loadstone  has  also  the 
quality  of  communicating  its  properties  to  iron  and  steel ;  and  when  pieces  of  steel 
properly  prepared  are  touched,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  loadstone,  they  are  denominated 
artificial  magnets. — (See  Compass.) 

LOBSTER  (Fr.  Ecrevisse,-  Lat.  Cancer),  a  fish  of  the  crab  species,  of  which  vast 
quantities  are  consumed  in  London. 

The  minimum  size  of  lobsters  ofFered  for  sale  is  fixed  by  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  24.,  at  einkt  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail.  No  lobsters  are  to  be  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  September,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  The  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Land's 
End  abound  in  lobsters,  as  well  as  several  places  on  the  Scotch  shores,  particularly  about  Montrose. 
But  the  principal  lobster  fishery  is  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  whence  it  is  believed  upwards  of  1,200,000 
lobsters  are  annually  imported  into  London.  Those  of  Heligoland  are,  however,  esteemed  the  best ;  they 
are  of  a  deeper  black  colour,  and  their  flesh  is  firmer  than  those  brought  from  Norway.  Foreign  caught 
turbots  and  lobsters  may  be  imported  either  in  British  or  foreign  vessels  free  of  duty. 

LOCK,  LOCKS  (Ger.  SchVosser ;  Du.  Sloten ;  Fr.  Serrures ;  It.  Serrature ,-  Sp. 
Cerraduras,  Cerrajos ;  Rus.  Samki),  a  well  knov/n  instrument,  of  which  there  are 
infinite  varieties.  A  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  is  sometimes  displayed  in  contriving 
and  varying  the  wards,  springs,  bolts,  &c.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  occasions  of  using  them.  From  the  various  structure 
of  locks,  accommodated  to  their  different  intentions,  they  acquire  various  names,  as 
stock  locks,  spring  locks,  padlocks,  &c.  Wolverhampton  was,  at  a  very  early  period, 
famous  for  the  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  of  its  locksmiths ;  but  the  best  locks 
are  now  made  in  London  and  Birmingham.  The  grand  difl^culty  to  be  overcome  in 
making  a  lock  is  to  construct  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  opened  by  any  key  except  its  own, 
nor  admit  of  being  picked  ;  it  should  also  be  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and  dura- 
bility, and  not  be  too  complex.  Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  security,  —  several  of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable 
merit.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  none  that  combines  all  the  principal  requisites 
of  a  lock  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  "  Chubb's  Detector  Lock,"  so  called  from  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Chubb,  of  Portsea.  Common  door-locks  are  now  usually  inserted  in  the  wood, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  screwed  to  it ;  and  when  so  placed  are  called  mortise  locks. 

LOGWOOD  (Fr.  Bois  de  Campeche ;  Ger.  Kampcscholz ;  Du.  Campecheout ;  Sp. 
Palo  de  Campeche),  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Hcematoxglon  Campechianum  Lin.),  a  native  of 
America,  and  which  attains  the  greatest  perfection  at  Campeachy,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  wet  soil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  The  logwood  tree  is  like 
the  whitethorn,  but  a  great  deal  larger.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour  internally,  which  it  gives  out  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  article 
of  great  commercial  importance,  being  extensively  used  as  a  dye  wood.  It  is  imported 
in  logs,  that  are  afterwards  chipped.  — (The  logwood  tree,  and  the  adventures  of  those 
that  were  formerly  engaged  in  cutting  it,  are  described  by  Dampier ;  see  his  Voyages, 
vol.  ii.   part  2.  p.  56.  ed.  1729.) 

The  entries  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  amounted  to 
10,973  tons  a  year.  The  duty  of  45.  6d.  a  ton  on  foreign  logwood,  and  of  3s.  on  that  from  a  British 
plantation,  produced,  during  the  same  3  years,  an  annual  revenue  of  2,210/.  Of  14,853  tons  of  logwood 
imported  in  1831,  8,666  were  from  the  British  West  Indies,  4,885  from  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  princi- 
pally from  Hayti  and  Cuba.  Its  price  in  the  London  market  in  December,  1833,  was  ;  — Jamaica,  51.  15*.  i 
per  ton ;  Honduras,  51. 105.  to  51.  \5s. ;  St.  Domingo,  6/.  to  61.  6s. ;  Campeachy,  11. 15s.  to  8/.  8s. 

We  borrow  from  the  learned  and  able  work  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  following  curious 
details  with  respect  to  the  use  of  logwood  in  this  country  :  —  "  Logwood  seems  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but  the 
various  and  beautiful  colours  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious,  that  a  general  outcry 
against  its  use  was  soon  raised  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  23d  year  of 
her  reign,  whicli   prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under  seveie  penalties,   and  not  only  au- 
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thorised  but  directed  the  burning  of  it,  in  whatever  hands  it  might  be  found  within  the 
lealm;  and  though  this  wood  was  afterwards  sometimes  clandestinely  used  (under  the 
feigned  name  of  black  wood),  it  continued  subject  to  this  prohibition  for  nearly  100 
years,  or  until  the  passing  of  the  act  13  &  14  Chas.  2.  ;  the  preamble  of  which  de- 
clares, that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  times  hath  taught  the  dyers  of  England 
the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  logwood,  alias  blackwood,  so  as  that,  by  experience, 
they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colours  made  with  any  other  sort  of  dyeing  wood  whatever ; 
and  on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  as  related  to  logwood, 
and  gives  permission  to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing.  Probably  the  solicitude  of  the 
dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced  them  to  pretend  that  their  industry  had  done 
much  more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colours  of  logwood ;  most  of  which,  even  at 
this  time,  are  notoriously  deficient  in  regard  to  their  durability."  —  {On  Permanent 
Colours,  vol.  ii.   p.  340.) 

LOUIS  D'Oll,  a  French  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  1640.  It  was  subsequently  made 
by  the  French  mint  regulations  equal  to  24  livres,  or  \l.  sterling.  This,  however,  was 
under-rating  it  in  respect  of  silver ;  and  hence,  as  every  one  preferred  paying  his  debts 
in  the  over-valued  coin,  silver  became  the  principal  currency  of  France,  the  gold  coins 
being  either  sent  to  the  melting-pot  or  exported.  In  Britain,  the  process  was  reversed. 
Gold  having  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  over-valued  by  our  mint  in  respect  to  silver, 
it  became  the  principal  currency  of  the  country.  — (See  ante,  p.  315.) 
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MACAO,  a  sea-port  and  settlement  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  in  China,  in  hit.  22°  12' 45"  N.,  Ion.  113° 
35'  E.  The  situation  of  Macao  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Cadiz.  It  is  l)uilt  near  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island  of  Macao,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  long  narrow  neck.  Across  this  isthmus,  which  is  not  more  than 
100  yards  wide,  a  wall  is  erected,  with  a  gate  and  guard-house  in  the  middle  for  the 
Chinese  soldiers.  The  greatest  length  of  the  peninsula  belonging  to  the  I'ortugucse, 
from  N,  E.  to  S.W.,  is  under  3  miles,  and  its  breadth  under  ^  mile.  The  broadest  part,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  is  flat,  and  of  a  light  sandy  soil ;  but  is  well  cultivated,  principally 
by  Chinese,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  Asiatic  and  European  culinary  vegetables.  Pro- 
visions are  obtained  from  the  Chinese  part  of  the  island  or  from  the  main  land  ;  and  when- 
ever the  Portuguese  do  any  thing  to  offend  the  Chinese  authorities,  the  provisions  are 
cut  off  till  they  are  obliged  quietly  to  submit.  They  are  seldom  allowed  to  pass  beyond 
the  narrow  precincts  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them.  The  population  of  the  peninsula 
may  amount  to  from  12,000  to  13,000,  of  whom  considerably  more  than  half  are  Chinese. 
The  functionaries  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at  Canton  resided  here 
during  the  whole  of  the  dead  season. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  Macao  in  1586.  It  was  for  a  considerable 
period  the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  carried  on  not  only  with  China,  but  with  Japan,  Siam, 
Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.  ;  but  for  these  many  years  past  it  has  been  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  though  it  is  probable,  that  if  it  belonged  to  a  more  enter- 
prising and  active  people,  it  might  still  recover  most  of  its  former  prosperity.  The  public 
administration  is  vested  in  a  senate  composed  of  the  bishop,  the  judge,  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants;  but  all  real  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  mandarin 
resident  in  the  town. 

The  Harlnmr  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  it  and  Priest's  Island  ;  but  the  water  in  it  not 
I  being  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  large  ships,  tliey  generally  anchor  in  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the 
i  peninsula,  from  5  to  10  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  town.    All  vessels  coming  into  the  roads  send  their  boats  to 
the  Portuguese  Custom-house  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 

When  a  ship  arrives  among  the  islands,  she  is  generally  boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  carries  her  into 
Macao  roads.  As  soon  as  she  is  anchored,  the  pilot  proceeds  to  Macao  to  inform  the  mandarin  of  the 
,  nation  she  belongs  to.  If  there  be  any  women  on  board,  application  must  be  made  to  the  bishop  and 
i  senate,  for  leave  to  send  them  on  shore,  as  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  W'ham()oa  in  the  ship. 
I  As  soon  as  the  mandarin  has  made  the  necessar\  enquiries,  he  orders  off'  a  river  pilot,  who  brings  with 
I  him  a  chop  or  licence  to  pass  the  Eocca  'I'igris,  or  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  and  carries  the  ship  to 
"Whampoa. 

Trade  of  Macao.  — The  Chinese  regulations  do  not  permit  any  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to  Portu- 
guese or  Spaniards,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  lend 
their  names,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be  associated  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  from  the  port.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  vessels  of  other  nations  usually  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the  landing  or  receiving  of 
goods  in  the  roads,  by  means  of  Portuguese  boats.  At  intervals,  indeed,  the  prohibitory  regulation  is 
strictly  enforced  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  has  been  no  instance  of  this  for  the  lasto  years. 

Vessels  of  other  nations,  if  in  distress,  and  not  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are  r.dmitted  into  the 
harbour  for  repairs,  on  application  to  the  senate. 
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Port  Charges.  —  The  measurement  duty  paid  bv  Spanish  and    i 
Portuguese  vessels  is  moderate.     When  a  vessel  has  once  paid 
the  full  amount,  and  is  admitted  on  the  list  of  registered  ships 
belonging  to  the  port  (limited  by  the  Chinese  to  25),  she  is 
liable  only  to  a  third  of  the  original  charges,  on  every  sub-    I 
sequent  occasion  of  her  entering,  so  long  as  she  continues  on 


the  register.  Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe  do  not  possess 
this  privilege,  unless  they  be  registered  as  belonging  to  a 
morador  of  Macao. 

The  rates  of  measurement  duty,  which  vary,  as  at  Canton, 
(which  see),  on  three  clcisses  of  vessels,  are  the  following :  — 

Taeh. 
1st.    On  vessels  of  154  covids  and  upwards,  6''2'23  per  covid. 
'2d.  -         from  120  to  154  covids  5.72         — 

3d.  -         from  DO  to  120  covids  4  — 

These  rates  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  levied  on  Canton 
junks,  trading  with  foreign  countries,  and  ought,  in  fact,  to 
be  entirely  so.  The  dimensions  are  taken  and  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Canton(see  ante,  p.  234.)  ;  but  the  Chinese, 
at  both  places,  speak  not  of  the  covid,  but  of  the  chang  of  10 
covids.  However,  as  this  is  only  a  decimal  increase,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  method  of  calculation. 

The  following  additional  charges,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  measurement  duty,  are  the  same  on  every  class  of 
ves.'iels,  viz. 

2  per  cent,  for  inspectors. 

S       —       for  difference  in  weight  by  the  treasury  scales. 

10        —        for  loss  in  melting. 

17        —        for  making  svcee. 
Also  the  sum  of  70  taels  ifor  the  "  public  purse,"  or  hoppo's 
treasury. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  the  charges  levied  by 
the  hoppo  (collector  of  customs),  or  his  deputy  :  — 

On  a  1st  class  vessel  from  Europe,  250  taels;  if  belonging 
to  Macao  or  Manilla,  50  taels. 

On  a  2d  class  vessel  from  Europe,  210  taels ;  if  belonging  to 
Macao  or  Manilla,  40  taels.  ., 

On  a  3d  class  vessel  from  Europe,  170  taels;  if  belonging  to 
Macao  or  Manilla,  30  taels. 

Ships  importing  rice  are  exempt  from  the  measurement 
duty,  and  pay  only  50  dollars,  as  fees  to  the  procurador  of 
Macao  and  the  officers  of  his  department. 

Portuguese  vessels  from  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  measure- 
ment duty,  have  to  pay  to  the  Canton  hong  merchants  a  charge, 
termed  by  the  Portuguese,  Hanistagem,  or  Consoo  charge, 
which  is  usually  a  matter  of  specific  bargain,  varying  from 
about  200  dollars  on  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  to  3,500  dollars  and 
upwards  on  those  of  500  tons,  and  of  larger  sizes. 

The  charges  on  goods  carried  by  the  inner  passage,  between 
Canton  and  Macao,  being  generally  less  than  those  paid  on 
goods  to  and  from  Whampoa ;  and  the  duties  levied  by  the 
Portuguese,  on  articles  of  merchandise  imported  by  vessels  be- 
longing to  Macao,  being  very  moderate ;  the  Chinese  are  often 
led  to  engage  in  speculations  on  board  the  Macao  vessels,  the 
risk  being  so  much  less  than  in  native  junks.  If  the  ship 
owners  oould  manage  their  expenses  so  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  the  same  freight  as  is  charged  by  English  vessels,  it  would 
probably  induce  many  more  Chinese  to  make  remittances  in 
this  way. 

Opium.  — The  trade  in  opium  is  prohibited  at  Macao  bv  the 
Chinese  government,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  It  was,  nevertheless,  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Portuguese  moradores,  or  citizens,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  even  Portuguese  who  were  not  citizens.  But 
this  restriction  having  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  trade,  it 
was  abolished  in  182^,  when  the  senate  passed  a  regulation 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  all,  without  distinction,  whether 
Portuguese  or  foreigners ;  securing  to  the  latter  "  hospitality 
and  the  utmost  freedom  in  their  speculations."  At  present, 
however,  very  little  opium  is  imported,  in  consequence,  it  is 
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said,  of  the  heavy  bribes  demanded  by  the  Chinese  officers,  to 
insure  their  connivance.  The  trade,  as  already  observed  {attti, 
p.  236.).  is  now  principally  carried  on  at  Lintin,  about  30  miles 
from  Macao. 

Imports.  —  Goods  imported  pay  at  the  Portuguese  Custom- 
house a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  a  fixed  valuation,  besides  some 
fees,  and  coolie  hire.  The  following  are  a  few  articles  ex- 
tracted from  the  tariff :  — 


Cotton  .... 

Broad  cloth,  middling 

better  than  ordinary 
ordinary  or  coarse 
Camlets        .... 
Betel  nut  -         -  -  . 

Tin  .... 

Birds'  nests,  1st  sort 
Rattans  .... 

Saltpetre,  Bengal 

coast  of  Goa 
Pepper 

Opium  imported  in  Portuguese  ships,  pays  per  chest,  drs.  10|. 

Do.  foreign  do.  —  15|. 

Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  coin,  in  bullion,  or  manufactured, 

pay  on  importation,  2  per  cent.;  except  in  Spanish  vessels 

from  Manilla,  when  the  charge  is  IJ  per  cent. 

Expotts —  No  duty  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  Macao;  nor  does  the  Custom-house  take  any 
cognizance  of  them 

Duties  and  Charges  on  Goods  landed  at  Macao —  Macao  is  a 
place  without  any  manufactures  or  commerce  of  its  own. 
Prices  are,  in  consequence,  generally  dependent  on  those  of 
Canton.     Money  is  usually  paid  at  72  taels  per  100  dollars. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  internal  duties 
and  expenses  to  which  goods  landed  at  Macao  are  liable,  before 
coming  into  the  Chinese  purchaser's  hands  at  Canton.  But  the 
subject  is  so  involved  in  mystery  and  uncertainty,  the  charges 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods  laden  in  one  boat, 
&c.,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  inform- 
ation respecting  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  following 
may  be  considered  as  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  reiQ 
amount  of  charges  incurred  on  cotton  landed  at  Macao :  — 
Portuguese  duty,  fees,  &c.  -  -   mace,  2—6  per  picul. 

Duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  to 

Canton         -        -  -  -  -  6—3        — 

Canton  charges,  difference  of  weight, 

brokerage  on  sale,  &c.  -         -  8—0       — 


Total,  about  taels,  2—6-9       — 

The  duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  from  Macao  to  Can- 

ton  are,  for  pepper,  per  picul      ....     mace,  9-0 

Rattans  —  ...  4_5 

Betel  nut  _       .  .  .         .  4_5 

The  hoppo's  examiner  charges  90  taels  per  boat  of  1,000 
piculs,  the  largest  quantity  allowed  to  be  conveyed  by  a  single 
t)oat ;  but  the  same  charge  of  90  taels  is  levied,  although  the 
boat  should  only  contain  100  piculs. 

The  duty  on  exporting  goods  from  Canton  to  Macao  is  in 
some  cases  less,  in  other  cases  greater,  than  the  Wliampoa 
duty.  Thus,  nankeens  to  Macao  pay  2  dollars  per  1 00  less  than 
to  Whampoa.  Most  descriptions  of  silk  piece  goods  also  pay 
less  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  tea,  paper,  China  ware,  &c.  pay 
a  higher  duty  to  Macao  than  to  Whampoa. 

For  details  as  to  the  Weights,  Measures,  Sec.  used  at  Macao, 
see  Canton. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer, 
art.  Macao ;  MUlmrn's  Orient.  Com.  ;  and  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Kalcndar  and  Companim  to  the  Almanac,  Macao,  1832. 


MACE  (Ger.  Macis,  MuskatenWdthe ;  Du.  Foelie,  Foely,  Muscaathloom  ;  Fr.  Macts, 
Fletir  de  museade ;  It.  Mace  ,-  Sp.  Macio ;  Port.  Maxcis,  Flor  de  noz  moscada ;  Lat. 
Macis),  a  thin,  flat,  membranous  substance,  enveloping  the  nutmeg ;  of  a  lively,  reddish 
yellow  colour,  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  Mace 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  tough,  oleaginous,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bright 
colour  —  the  brighter  the  better.  The  smaller  pieces  are  esteemed  the  best.  The 
preferable  mode  of  packing  is  in  bales,  pressed  down  close  and  firm,  which  preserves  its 
fragrance  and  consistence. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Mace  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  it,  and  the 
total  Revenue  derived  therefrom,  since  1810. 


Quantities 

Quantities 

retained  for 

retained  for 

Vears. 

Home  Con- 
sumption in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

NettAmount  of 

Duty  received 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 
thereon. 

Years. 

Home  Con- 
sumption in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

NettAmountof 

Duty  received 

thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged 
thereon. 

Lbs. 

je    s.  d. 

Of  the  East  Indies. 

Lbs. 

£     s.  d. 

Of  the  Ea,st  Indies. 

1810 

5,136 

%lQn    4    0 

C  7s.  8^;.    per  lb.   and 
\     2/.13s.4tf.  percen- 

1819 

15,3521 

3,526  14    5 

C  (From  5  July) 
/     3s.  6d.  per  lb. 

C.     tum  ad  valorem. 

1820 

12,193 

2,174    7    0 

ditto. 

1811 

7,949 

4,057    1  10 

ditto. 

1821 

ll,572i 

1,805    6    5 

ditto. 

1812 

11,907 

5,433    2    2 

ditto. 

1822 

13,498 

2,361    0  10 

ditto 

r  (From  15  April) 

1823 

14,318f 

2,4«4  10    4 

ditto. 

1813 

Records 

lestroyed    - 

3     9s.  \.\d.  per  lb.  and 
)     31.  3s.  'id.  per  cen- 

1824 
1825 

16,878f 
14,851f 

2,967    3    1 
2,601  15    1 

ditto, 
ditto. 

(.     tum  ad  valorem. 

1826 

15,600i 
16,760| 
]6,()9ii 

2,719  17    6 

ditto.              i 

1814 

5,490 

3,259  14  11 

f  (From  10  April) 
I     9s.  9d.  per  lb. 

1827 
1828 

2,962  18    9 
2,829  10    4 

ditto, 
ditto. 

]815 

7,834 

3,592  14    7 

ditto. 

1829 

14,254i 

2,548  15    4 

ditto. 

18lfS 

6,499 

2,984    4    5 

ditto. 

1830 

12,600 

2,205    0    0 

ditto. 

1817 

8,642 

3,960  15    9 

ditto. 

1831 

18,894 

3,266    0    0 

ditto. 

1818  i    10,836 

4,966  10    3 

ditto. 

1832 

15,938     1  2,762    0    0 

ditto. 

MADDER. 
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A  production  is  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  so  like  mace,  that  at  first  it  is  not  easy  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  it  has  not  the  least  flavour  of  spiciness,  and  when  chewed  has  a  kind  of  resiny  taste. 
Eight  cwt.  of  mace  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  —  {Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

MADDER  (Ger.  F'drberothe ;  Du.  Mee  ;  ¥y.  Alizari,  Garance ;  It.  Rohhia  ;  Sp. 
Granza,  Ruhia ;  Rus.  Maridna,  Krap ;  Hind.  Munjith),  the  roots  of  a  plant  (Ruhia 
tinctorum),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  They  are  long  and  slender,  varying  from 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They  are  semi-transparent,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  smooth  bark.  Madder  is  very  extensively 
used  in  dyeing  red ;  and  though  the  colour  which  it  imparts  be  less  bright  and  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  cochineal,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  and  more  durable.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  India;  but  has  been  long  since 
introduced  into  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Holland,  Alsace,  Provence,  &c.  Its  culti- 
vation has  been  attempted  in  England,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  Our  supplies 
of  madder  were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  almost  entirely  derived  from  Holland  (Zealand) ; 
but  large  quantities  are  now  imported  from  IVance  and  Turkey. 

Dutch  or  Zealand  madder  is  never  exported  except  in  a  prepared  or  manufactured 
state.  It  is  divided  by  commercial  men  into  four  qualities,  distinguishd  by  the  terms 
mull,  gamene,  ombro,  and  crops.  The  roots  being  dried  in  stoves,  the  first  species,  or 
mull,  consists  of  a  powder  formed  by  pounding  the  very  small  roots,  and  the  husk  or 
bark  of  the  larger  ones.  It  is  comparatively  low  priced,  and  is  employed  for  dyeing 
cheap  dark  colours.  A  second  pounding  separates  about  a  third  part  of  the  larger 
roots ;  and  this,  being  sifted  and  packed  separately,  is  sold  here  under  the  name  of 
gamene,  or  gemeens.  The  third  and  last  pounding  comprehends  the  interior,  pure,  and 
bright  part  of  the  roots,  and  is  sold  in  Holland  imder  the  name  of  kor  kraps,  but  is  here 
simply  denominated  crops.  Sometimes,  however,  after  the  mull  has  been  separated, 
the  entire  residue  is  ground,  sifted,  and  packed  together  under  the  name  of  onheroofde,  or 
ombro.  It  consists  of  about  one  third  of  gamene,  and  two  thirds  of  crops.  Prepared  mad- 
der should  be  kept  dry.     It  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  injured  by  it. 

The  Smyrna  or  Levant  madder  {Ruhia  peregrina),  the  alizari  or  lizary  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  is  cultivated  in  Bceotia,  along  the  border  of  lake  Copais,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  It  also  grows  in  large  quantities  at  Kurdar  near  Smyrna,  and  in  Cyprus. 
The  madder  of  Provence  has  been  raised  from  seeds  carried  from  the  latter  in  1761. 
Turkey  madder  affords,  when  properly  prepared,  a  brighter  colour  than  that  of  Zealand. 
It  is,  however,  imported  in  its  natural  state,  or  as  roots :  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is 
chiefly  produced,  not  having  industry  or  skill  sufficient  to  prepare  it  like  the  Zealanders, 
by  pounding  and  separating  the  skins  and  inferior  roots ;  so  tliat  the  finer  colouring 
matter  of  the  larger  roots  being  degraded  by  the  presence  of  that  derived  from  the 
former,  a  peculiar  process  is  required  to  evolve  that  beautiful  Turkey  red  which  is  so 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  221 — 278.  :   see  also  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  iii.  art.  Madder.) 

In  France,  madder  is  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Zealand.  The  fol- 
lowing instructive  details  as  to  its  cultivation,  price,  &c.  in  Provence,  were  obligingly 
furnished  to  us  by  an  English  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  who 
visited  Avignon  in  the  autumn  of  1829  :  — 


"  This  town  (Avignon)  is  the  centre  of  the  madder  country, 
the  cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  here  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace,  is  still 
confined  (in  France)  to  this  department  (Vaucluse).  The  soil 
appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  its  cultivation  here  than  any 
where  else,  and  it  has  long  been  the  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  cultivators.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  prices  have  fluc- 
tuated so  much,  that  many  proprietors  have  abandoned,  or 
only  occasionally  cultivated  this  root,  so  that  the  crop,  which 
was  formerly  estimated  to  average  500,000  quintals,  is  now 
supposed  not  to  exceed  from  300,000  to  400,000. 

"  The  root  is  called  alizari,  and  the  powder  (made  from  it) 
garance.  The  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and  requires  3  years 
to  come  to  maturity.  It  is,  however,  often  pulled  in  18  months 
without  injury  to  the  quality  ;  the  quantity  only  is  smaller.  A 
rich  soil  is  necessary  for  its  succesaul  cultivation  ;  and  when 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires 
a  red  colour  —  in  other  cases  it  is  yellow.  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferred in  England,  from  the  longhabit  of  using  Dutch  madder, 
which  is  of  this  colour  ;  but  in  France  the  red  sells  at  2  fr.  per 
quintal  higher,  being  used  for  the  Turkey  red  dye. 

"  It  is  calculated  that  when  wheat  sells  at  20  fr.  per  hecto- 
litre, alizari  should  bring  35  fr.  per  quintal  (poids  de  table),  to 
give  the  same  remuneration  to  the  cultivator.  That  is,  wheat 
63i.  per  Eng.  quarter,  and  alizari  3U.  per  Eng.  cwt.  The 
Pnce  has,  however,  been  frequently  as  low  as  22  fr.  per  quintal . 
Ppces  undergo  a  revolution  every  7  or  S  years,  touching 
the  minimum  of  22,  and  rising  as  high  as  100  fr.  As  in  every 
smiilar  case,  the  high  price  in<luces  extensive  cultivation,  and 
I  this  generally  produces  its  full  effect  4  or  5  years  after.  The 
produce  of  Alsace,  which  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
I  L  P  ^^^^  of  Vaucluse,  is  generally  sold  in  Strasburgh  market. 
I  England  employs  both  the  root  and  the  powder,  accordmg 
]to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  Dutch 
I  madder  is  more  employed  by  the  woollen  dyers,  and  the  French 
I  bj  the  cotton  dyers  and  printers. 

'In  making  purchases  of  garance,  it  is  essential  to  employ  a 
house  of  confidence,  because  the  quality  de))ends  entirely  upon 
I  the  care  and  honesty  of  the  agent.  The  finest  is  produced  from 
1  the  roots  after  being  cleaned  and  stripped  of  their  bark.  The 
tecond  by  grmdmg  the  roots  without  cleaning.  A  third  by  mix- 
ing the  bark  of  the  Jirst  while  grinding ;  and  so  on  to  any 
degree  of  adulteration. 


"  The  price  of  alizari  in  the  country,  which  was  only  25 fr. 
in  July,  is  now  (Noveinber,  1829)  at  3G  fr.,  and  '»  expected  to 
be  at  40  fr.  very  shortly.  The  crop  being  deficient  both  here 
and  in  Holland,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being  also  deficient 
next  year,  added  to  the  small  quantity  existing  in  England, 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  will  reach  GOfr.  before 
many  months,  and  will  continue  to  advance  for  a  year  or  two 
more. 

"  The  quintals  above  mentioned  are  of  100  lbs.  voids  de  table 
—  the  weight  in  general  use  over  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  in  Marseilles.  This  weight  is  different  in  the  ditterent 
provinces,  varying  from  22  to  25  pc  cent,  lighter  than  the 
]ioids  ni^trique.  At  Avignon,  124  lbs.  p.  de  table  =  50  kilog., 
consequently  126  lbs.  are  equal  to  1  cwt.  Eng.  At  the  exchange 
of  25-50,  thecwt.  costs  (including  \\s.  for  freight,  duty,  and  all 
charges  till  delivers  d  in  London  or  Liverpool)  61«.  or  C0«. 

"  It  is  considered  that  only  one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the 
present  crop  remains  for  sale. 

"  Madder  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping,  provided  it  be 
kept  drv. 

"  Cn  ' 


Comiite  Simula.  — 
Cost  of  1  quintal  of  roots  i 
Expenses  in  do. 


1  tlie  country 


The  root  gives  85  per  cent,  powder, 

quintal  powder 
Grinding  and  cask 
Transport 


37 

=  43-5(» 
-  2-50 
F.  49  0 
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MADEIRA.  —  MADRAS. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Madder  and  Madder  Roots  respectively  entered  for  Home  Consumption  each 
Year  since  18'20;  with  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty  on  each.  —  (From  Popo* 
published  by  Board  vf  Trade.) 


Years. 

Madder. 

Madder  Roots.                                   { 

Quantity 

entered  for 

Consumption. 

Rate  of  Duty, 

Mull 
manufactured. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Quantity 

entered  for 

Consumption. 

Rate  of  Duty, 
all  Sorts. 

Nett  Revenue. 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Cwt. 
60,375 
48.466 
84,232 

76.456 
60,064 
73,255 
49,457 
86,739 
95,652 
69,658 
49,205 
48,756 
60,346 

Per  cwt. 
Us.  to  15 J. 

All  sorts. 
12«. 

6s. 

L. 

35,909 
27,328 
46,479 

38,577 
35,954 
29,750 
14,988 
26,137 
28,979 
21,223 
14,903 
14,615 
18,143 

Cwt. 
19,737 

tifsi 

40,500 
69,285 
36,830 
40,376 
49,777 
67,243 
39,805 
35,886 
53,862 
51,767 

Per  crvt. 
5s. 

Is.  6d.  ' 

L. 

4,909 
10,960 
12,119 

10,102 
17,205 
5,620 
3,000 
3.680 
5,049 
2,982 
2,710 
4,044 
3,882 

I 


Of  the  imports  of  prepared  madder  in  1831,  amounting  to 
43,935  cwt.,  22,637  were  brought  from  France,  ;and  18,726 
from  Holland.  Of  the  madder  root  imported  the  same  year, 
amounting  to  52,449  cwt.,  23,627  were  from  France,  23,833 
from  Turkey,  2,570  from  the  East  Indies  (munjeet),  and  2,377 
from  Italy. 

The  duty  on  madder  is  now  reduced  to  2*.  a  cwt.,  and  on 
roots  to  6d.  a  cwt.;  and  their  price,  duty  included,  in  the  London 
market,  in  December,  1833,  was  as  follows :  — 

L.  s.    d.    L.  s.  d. 
Madder,  Dutch  mull        -  .0160  to  15    0  per  cwt. 

gamene  -1  10    0-250      — 


Madder,  Dutch  ombro 
crop 

French  SPFF  -  Os.  Os. 

Spanish 

roots.  Turkey 

East  India,  or  munjeet 
Madder,  the  produce  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  imported  for 
home  consumption  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported,  under  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  100/.  by  the  master 
of  the  vessel.  _  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  32.  sect.  58.) 


L.  s.    d.    L.  s. 

d. 

2  18    0to3    8 

0  per  cwt 

3  10    0-3  18 

0      _ 

SFP        0    0 

0       _ 

2    8    0-2  16 

0       _ 

2  13    0-2  16 

0       — 

1  14    0-1  16 

0  bond. 

MADEIRA.     See  Wine. 

MADRAS,  the  principal  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  or  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.,  Ion.  80°  21'  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  second  presidency  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  having  under  it  a  territory  of 
154,000  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to  a  recent  census,  of  15,000,000, 
paying  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  above  5,000,000/.  sterling.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  Carnatic  province — a  low,  sandy,  and  rather  sterile  country.  It  is  without  port  or 
liarbour,  lying  close  upon  the  margin  of  an  open  roadstead,  the  shores  of  which  are  con- 
stantly beat  by  a  heavy  surf.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  a  rapid  current  runs  along 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  hurricanes  or  typhoons,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  visited.  In  every  respect,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  place  for  trade, 
and  its  commerce  is  consequently  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 
It  has  been  in  possession  of  the  English  192  years,  being  founded  by  them  in  1639.  In 
1823,  the  number  of  houses  was  ascertained  to  be  26,786;  which,  allowing  6  inhabitants 
to  each,  makes  the  total  population  about  1 60,000.  Fort  Saint  George  is  a"  strong  and 
handsome  fortification,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The  Black  Town  of  Madras,  as  it  is 
called,  stands  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  the  fort,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
spacious  esplanade.  Here  reside  the  native,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants,  with 
many  Europeans  unconnected  with  tlie  government.  Like  most  other  Indian  towns,  it 
is  irregular  and  confused,  being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses.  Madras,  like 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  subject  to  English  law  ;  having  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
the  judges  of  which  are  named  by  the  Crown,  and  are  altogether  independent  of  the  locd 
government,  and  the  East  India  Company. 

In  Madrasj-oads,  large  ships  moor  in  from?  to  9  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  bearing  W.N.W., 
2  miles  from  shore.  From  October  to  January  is  generally  considered  the  most  unsafe  season  of  the  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence,  during  that  interval,  of  storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  15th  of  October 
the  flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again  until  the  15th  of  December ;  during  which  period,  a  ship 
coming  into  the  roads,  or,  indeed,  any  where  within  soundings  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  (reckoned 
from  Point  Palmyras  to  Ceylon),  vitiates  her  insurance,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  policies  of  all 
the  insurance  offices  in  India.  In  the  fort  there  is  a  light-house,  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship,  at  17  miles'  distance,  or  from  the  mast-head  at  a  distance 
of  26  miles.  The  cargo  boats  used  for  crossing  the  surf,  called  Massula  boats,  are  large  and  light ;  made 
of  very  thin  planks  sewed  together,  with  straw  in  the  seams,  instead  of  caulking,  which  it  is  supposed 
might  render  them  too  stiff.  When  within  the  influence  of  the  surf,  the  coxswain  stands  up,  and  beats 
time  in  great  agitation  with  his  voice  and  feet,  while  the  rowers  work  their  oars  backwards,  until  over-  j 
taken  by  a  strong  surf  curling  up,  which  sweeps  the  boat  along  with  frightful  violence.  Every  oar  is  then  : 
plied  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  prevent  the  wave  from  taking  the  boat  back  as  it  recedes ;  until 
at  length,  by  a  few  successive  surfs,  the  boat  is  thrown  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  The  boats  belonging 
to  ships  in  the  roads  sometimes  proceed  to  the  back  of  the  surf,  and  wait  for  the  country  boats  from  the 
beach  to  come  to  them.  When  it  is  dangerous  to  have  communication  with  the  shore,  a  flag  is  displayed 
at  the  beach-house,  which  stands  near  the  landing-place,  as  a  caution. 

The  fishermen  and  lower  classes  employed  on  the  water,  use  a  species  of  floating  machine  of  a  very  1 
simple  construction,  named  a  catamaran.  It  is  formed  of  2  or  3  logs  of  light  wood,  8  or  10  feet  in  length, 
lashed  together,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  inserted  between  them  to  serve  as  a  stem-piece.  When  ready 
for  the  water,  they  hold  generally  2  men,  who  with  their  paddles  impel  themselves  through  the  surf,  to 
carry  letters,  or  refreshments  in  small  quantities,  to  ships,  when  no  boat  can  venture  out.  They  wear  a 
pointed  cap  made  of  matting,  where  they  secure  the  letters,  which  take  no  damage.  The  men  are  often 
washed  off  the  catamaran,  which  they  regain  by  swimming,  unless  interrupted  by  a  shark.  Medals  art- 
given  to  such  catamaran  men  as  distinguish  themselves  by  saving  persons  in  danger. 
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All  British  and  foreign  ships    - 

R>.  a.  p. 

Country  shi[)s 

14     0    0 

Snow,  brig,  ketch,  and  schooner 

Sloop  and  cutter      ■        - 

J-arge  dhonies 
Small  dhonies 

6    0    0 
2    0    0 

- 

Anchorage  Duet. 

S.  Roads. 

N.  Roads. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

British  ships,  and  ships  under  foreign, 

European,  or  American  colours 

38    0    0 

0    0    0 

Country  ships,  from  900  to  500  tons    - 

35    0    0 

0    0    0 

_                  500-300    _      - 

28    0    0 

0    0    0 

-                  30O:-200    _      - 

ai    0   0 

0    0    0 

—                  200  —  100    —      - 

17    0    0 

0    0    0 

—                  100—    50    _      - 

14    0    0 

0    0    0 

-                    50-    10    _      - 

10    0    0 

0    0    0 

Native  craft,  from  400  _  300    —     - 

0    0    0 

21    0    0 

—                  300  —  200    —      - 

0    0    0 

17    0    0 

_                  200-100    -      - 

0    0    0 

14    0    0 

_                 100—    50    —     - 

0    0    0 

10    0    0 

_                    50-    20    -      - 

0    0    0 

3    0    0 

_                   90  _    10    —     - 

0    0    0 

1    0    0 

Boat  Hire. 

Ordinary  trips 

1    3    0 

0  12    6 

Do.     do.  for  an  accommodation  boa( 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

Transhipments 

0  12    6 

0  12    0 

Return  trips           .... 

0  10    0 

0    6    3 

Monsoon  trips 

2    3    0 

1    8    0 

Do.    do.  for  an  accommodation  boat  10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Do.  transhipments      -              .              - 

1     8    0 

18    0 

Do.  return  trips               .               .           - 

1    3    0 

0  12    0 

Deep  water  trips 
Extra  hire  on  Sundays 

2    3    0 

18    0 

0    9    0 

0    9    0 

A  boat  load  of  water 

3    0    0 

2    8    0 

Sand  ballast,  exclusive  of  boat  hire 

0    5    0 

0    4    0 

Tari)aulin  hire 

0    4    0 

0    4    0 

Catamaran  Hire. 


Small  catamarans,  to  all  ships  on  anchoring     -        .    I    0  ^6 

—  snow,  brig,  and  ketch,  do.  -    0  12    0 

—  Kloop  and  cutt<  r,  do.        -  -    0  10    0 

—  dhonies  and  large  boats,  do.        .080 

—  carrying  letters  to  ships  -040 

—  carrying  provisions  or  parcels      -10    0 
Large  catamarans,  for  landing  or  shipping  a  Euro- 
pean cable  of  13  to  16  inches  .25    0    0 

for  do.  do.  17  to  22     —  .  38    0    0 

for  do.  an  anchor  of  IG  to  29  cwt.  25    0    0 
fordo.       —  30  to  50   —    38    0    0 

PortRcgulaliom.—A  notification  shall  be  sent  by  the  col- 
lector ot  the  customs,  through  the  master  attendant,  to  the 
commanders  of  all  ships  coming  into  the  roads,  requiring  them 
to  transmit  a  true  and  full  manifest  of  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dises laden  on  board,  according  to  a  printed  form ;  which 
manifest  being  delivered  to  the  collector,  he  shall,  if  he  so 
thinks  fit,  requure  it  to  be  verified  by  an  affidavit  on  oath; 
which  forms  being  observed,  permits  are  granted  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  under  an  otiicial  signature. 

No  arUcles  are  to  be  shipped  or  landed  without  a  permit,  or 
after  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Anj  merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed 
without  the  prescribed  forms,  or  that  were  not  inserted  in  the 
manifest,  are  liable  to  double  duty  ;  and,  where  a  fraudulent 
intention  shall  appear,  to  confiscation.  All  goods  (except  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company)  shall  be  shipped  or  landed 
at  the  ghaut  opposite  to  the  Custom-house,  or  pay  double  duty 
All  goods  (except  belonging  to  the  Company),  on  being  landed, 
shall  be  brought  to  the  Custom-house;  and  when  required  to 
be  passed,  a  written  application,  in  the  following  form,  must 
be  made  to  the  collector.  No  other  form  will  be  attended  to.  — 
"  To  the  Collector  of  the  Customs.  Please  to  permit  the  under, 
mentioned  goods  to  pass  the  Custom-house,  on  account  of.  Sir. 
your  obedit-nt  servant, ,"  '      ' 


No.  and 
Nature  of 
Packages. 


Whence 
imported. 


Quantity 
of  Goods. 


N.  B.  —  These  are  to  be  left  blank,  and  filled  up  from 
the  tariff,  by  which  the  duties  are  regulated. 


Goods  exported  m  British  vessels,  or  in  those  belonging  to 
tlie  native  inhabitants  of  India,  are  exempt  from  duty,  but 
must  nevertheless  pass  through  the  customs' books,  and  their 
value  be  comjmted  at  the  tariff  prices. 

If  any  goods  are  shipped,  or  attempted  to  be  shipped,  without 
permission  obtained  from  the  Customs,  which  must  be  applied 


for  according  to  the  following  form,  they  are  liable  to  a  duty 
of  6  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent.,  according  to  the  country  of  the 
ship.  —  "  To  the  Collector  of  the  Customs.  Please  to  permit 
the  undermentioned  goods  to  pass  the  Custom-house,  on  ac. 
count  of.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, ." 


No.  and 

Nature  of 
Packages. 


Name 
of  Ship. 


Rates  of 
Manufactures 
and  Produce. 


These  are  to  be  filled  up  from  the  tariff. 


The  collector  of  customs  is  allowed  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  collected  on  goods  imported 
or  exported,  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  duty  computed  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  free  of  duty  ;  and  where  goods  be- 
come liable  to  be  charged  with  the  additional  duty,  5  per  cent, 
is  also  due  to  the  collector  on  such  duty. 

Port  clearances  cannot  be  granted  to  ships  clearing  outwards, 
until  true  and  complete  manifests  of  the  cargoes  have  been 
lodged  with  the  collector  of  customs,  and  a  certificate  produced 
from  the  boat  paymaster  (the  chief  officer  over  the  boats  regu- 
larly kept  for  hire)  that  he  has  no  demand. 

The  port  charges  for  clearance  on  every  vessel,  except  paddy 
boats,  is   1   pagoda  24  fanams.    For  every  paddy  boat,  20 


fanams.  For  every  bale  imported  or  exported  in  foreign  vessels 
(except  Americans),  1  pagoda. 

You  cannot  employ  your  own  boat  to  unload  your  vessel 
without  the  permission  of  the  master  attendant ;  and  you  can, 
in  no  case,  let  out  your  boat  for  hire  to  another  vessel,  under 
any  pretence  whatever.  The  rates  of  boat  hire  are  according 
to  your  distance  from  the  shore;  double  charge  being  made, 
if  employed  on  a  Sunday.  A  load  of  ballast  consists  of  120 
baskets  of  sand,  according  to  a  fixed  size,  at  the  average  price 
of  3'j  fanams.  A  boat  load  of  water  is  4  butts;  the  price  55 
fanams  40  cash. 

Customs The  export  and  import  duties  at  Madras  are  Uie 

same  as  at  Calcutta ;  which  see. 


Monies.  —  There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  coins  in  circulation  in  Madras  and  its  vicinity.  Of  the  gold 
coins,  the  principal  are  star  or  current  pagodas  =:  7s.  Sjrf.  ;  commonly,  however,  valued  at  85.  The  gold 
rupee,  new  coinage,  is  worth,  according  to  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  1/.  9s.  2-42rf.  The  Arcot 
rupee  (silver)  and  the  new  silver  rupee  are  very  nearly  of  the  same  value,  being  respectively  worth  ]s.  ll^d. 
and  \$.  ll^rf.  The  East  India  Company  and  the  European  merchants  keep  their  accounts  at  12  fanams 
the  rupee;  80  cash  =  1  fanam,  and  42  fanams  =  1  pagoda.  Copper  pieces  of  20  cash,  called  pice,  and  of 
10  and  5  cash,  called  dodees  and  half  dodees,  are  also  current ;  these  are  coined  in  England,  and  the  value 
IS  marked  on  each. 

Commercial  Weights Goods  are  weighed  by  the  candy  of  20  maunds ;  the  maund  is  divided  into 

8  vis,  320  pollams,  or  3,200  pagodas  ;  the  vis  is  divided  into  5  seers.  The  candy  of  Madras  is  500  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. Hence  the  pagoda  weighs  2  oz.  3  grs.  j  and  the  other  weights  are  in  proportion.  These  weights 
have  been  adopted  by  the  English  ;  but  those  used  in  the  Jaghire  i^the  territory  round  Madras  belonging 
to  the  Company),  as  also  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  are  called  the  Malabar  weights,  and 
are  as  follows  :  — Tlie  gursay  (called  by  the  English  garce)  contains  20  baruays  or  candies  ;  the  baruay, 
20  manungus  or  maunds;  the  maund,  8  visay  or  vis,  320  pollams,  or  3,200  varahuns-  The  varahun 
weighs  52f  English  grains  :  therefore,  the  visay  is  3  lbs.  3  dr. ;  the  maund,  24 lbs.  2  oz. ;  the  baruay,  482^ 
lbs  ;  and  the  gursay,  9,645ilbs.  avoirdupois,  or  4  tons  6  cwt.  nearly. 

Measures  of  Capacity.—  The  garce,  corn  measure,  contains  80  parahs,  or  400  marcals  j  and  the  marcal, 
8  puddles,  or  64  oUucks.  The  marcal  should  measure  750  cubic  inches,  and  weigh  27  lbs.  2  oz.  2  dr.  avoir- 
dupois of  fresh  spring  water:  hence,  43  marcals  =  15  Winch,  bushels ;  and  therefore  the  garce  =  17* 
English  quarters  nearly.  When  grain  is  sold  by  weight,  9,256|lbs.  are  reckoned  for  1  garce,  being  18 
candies  12-8  maunds.  j        e    .    .      2  o        ,         e 

3  D  3 
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Banking. — There  is  but  a  single  banking  establishment  at  Madras,  which  is  entirely  a  government 
concern,  as  the  directors  consist  of  the  superior  officers  of  government ;  and  the  ministerial  officers  are 
on  fixed  salaries.  The  bank  issues  notes,  receivable  as  cash  at  the  public  treasuries,  within  the  town 
of  Madras  ;  it  receives  deposits  and  grants  discounts.  The  accumulated  profits  of  the  bank,  from  its  first 
institution  in  1806,  amounted  to  620,22fiZ.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  31,000/.  a  year;  but  as  the  Indian 
money  is  here  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  8s.  the  pagoda,  which  is  much  above  both  the  mint  price  and  the 
value  in  exchange,  the  real  profits  are  considerably  smaller. 

Mercantile  Establishments. —  At  Madras  there  are  but  3  principal  European  mercantile  establishments, 
or  houses  of  agency,  with  7  of  an  inferior  class.  There  are  2  American  houses,  and  1  considerable  native 
house  of  business.  The  daubashes,  or  native  brokers  of  Madras,  are  expert,  intelligent,  and  sometimes 
knavish.  Among  the  native  merchants  there  are  few  men  of  wealth  ;  and  the  contrast,  in  this  respect, 
with  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  striking.  The  degree  of  liberality  exercised  by  the  respective  governments, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  different  portions  of  the  British  territory  in  India,  may  safely  be  implied  by  the 
proportion  of  British  settlers  to  be  found  in  them.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  Madras  provinces  will  be  found 
eminently  wanting,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  Table :  — 


1813 
1830 


Bengal 


1,225 
1,707 


Madras 


187 
134 


Bombay 
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Insurance.  —  There  is  but  one  insurance  company,  called  the  India  Insurance  Society ;  but  there  are 
agents  of  the  Calcutta  companies,  who  effect  insurance  on  shipping. 

Agency  and  Commission.  —  The  general  rates  of  agency,  commission,  and  warehouse  rent,  are  as 
follow  :  — 

On  diamonds,  pearls,  and  jewellery,  2^  per  cent. 
On  treasure  and  bullion,  l'  per  cent. 

On  all  goods  and  merchandise  withdrawn,  shipped,  or  de- 
livered to  order,  ^  commission. 
On  all  other  descriptions  of  property  for  sale,  if  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  owners,  ^  com- 
mission. 
On  goods  transferred  to  auction  or  commission  salesmen, 
^  commission. 

16.  On  retail  sates,  10  per  cent. 

17.  On  guaranteeing  sales,  bills,  bonds,  contracts  for  goods,  on 
other  engagements,  2.^  per  cent. 

18.  On  ships'  disbursements,  2^  per  cent. 

19.  On  advertising  as  the  agents  of  owners  or  commanders  of 
ships  for  freight  or  passengers ;  on  the  amount  of  freight 
and  passage  money,  whether  the  same  shall  pass  through 
the  agent's  hands  or  not,  5  per  cent. 

20.  On  effecting  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  insurance, 
J  per  cent. 

21.  On  settling  tosses,  partial  or  general,  and  returns  of  pre- 
mium, 1  per  cent. 

22.  On  procviring  money  on  respondentia,  wherever  payable, 
2  per  cent. 

23.  On  making  up  goods  to  order,  and  taking  risk  of  advances, 
10  per  cent. 

21.  On  giving  orders  for  the  provision  of  goods,  where  a  com- 
mission is  not  chargeable  on  sale  or  shipment,  2^  per 
cent. 

25.  On  attending  the  delivery  of  contract  goods,  2  per  cent. 


1 .  On  the  total  sum  of  a  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account,  at 

the  option  of  the  agent,  excepting  items  on  which  a  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent,  is  chargeable,  1  per  cent. 

2.  On  effecting  remittances,  or  purchasing,  selling,  or  nego- 

tiating bills  of  exchange,  1  per  cent. 

3.  On  subscriptions  to  government  loans,  purchasing,  selling, 

transferring,  or  exclianging  public  securities,  i  per  cent. 

4.  On  delivering  up  public  securities,  or  lodging  them  in  any 

of  the  public  offices,  ^  per  cent. 

5.  On  receiving  and  delivering  private  commissions  of  wines, 

cattle,  and  merchandise,  2i  per  cent. 

6.  On  collecting  rents,  2^  per  cent. 

7.  On  purchase  of  lottery  tickets  and  amount  of  prizes,  1  per 

cent . 

8.  On  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  from  the  other  settlements, 

24  per  cent. 

9.  On  letters  of  credit  granted,  2^  per  cent. 

10.  On  the  management  of  estates,  as  executors,administrators, 

or  attorneys,  5  per  cent. 

11.  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  arbitration  is  necessary, 

2^  per  cent. 
And  if  recovered  by  such  means,  5  per  cent. 

12.  On  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  &c.  dishonoured,  1  per  cent. 

13.  On  overdue  debts  collected  for  absentees,  2^  per  cent. 

14.  On  becoming  security  for  individuals  to  government,  1  per 

cent. 

15.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  goods,  5  per  cent. 

With  the  following  ejccepiions  :  — 
On  houses,  lands,  and  ships,  2.J  per  cent. 

Exports  and  Imports.  —  Madras  trades  with  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  South  American  States,  China,  the  Eastern  islands,  the  Burman  empire,  Calcutta,  and  Cey- 
lon. In  speaking  of  the  trade  of  Madras,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  comprehends,  for  the  most  part,  the 
trade  of  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  rice  and  other  grain,  chiefly 
from  Bengal;  cotton  piece  goods,  iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  other  British  manufactures;  raw  silk  from 
Bengal  and  China,  with  betel  or  areca  nut,  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper,  from  the  Malay  countries ;  and 
rice  and  pepper  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  from  Pegu.  The  exports  consist  of  plain 
and  printed  cottons,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  salt,  pearls  of  Ceylon,  chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap,  natron,  some 
dyeing  drugs,  and  a  little  coffee  produced  on  the  table  land  of  Mysore,  and  of  which  the  quantity  is  in- 
creasing. The  great  staples  of  sugar,  rice,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  lac  dye,  of  such  importance  in  Bengal, 
are  unknown  as  exports  at  Madras. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Madras,  and  its  subordinate  ports,  with  Europe 
and  America,  in  the  years  1813-14  and  1828-29. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 
of  America  - 

Portugal 

France 

Brazils 

South  Ame- 
rican States 

Total      - 


Imports. 


Merchan-    Bul- 
lion. 


Ma.  rs. 
2,717,492 


71,128 
i,228 


2,789,848 


Ma.  rs. 
2,717,492 


73,753 
1,228 


2.625  2,792,475 


Exports. 


Bullion.     Total 


98,462 


4,307,408  156,187  4,465,595 


Imports. 


Ma.  rs. 
3,354,825 


3,819 

388,593 


3,747,137 


7,055 
1,000 


Ma.  rs. 
3,379,98: 


10,874 
389,493 


Exports. 


BulUon.     Total. 


Ma.  rs.     Ma.  rs.  \    Ma.  rs. 
3,507,741  732,663  4,240,404 


20,953 
128,006 


3,780,348  3,719,606  732,663  4,452,2691 


Taking  the  Madras  rupee  at  its  British  mint  value  of  I5.  \ld.  nearly,  the  joint  exports  and  imports  of 
1813-14  were  695,373/. ;  and  those  of  1828-29,  788,959/. ;  showing  an  increase,  in  15  years,  of  no  more  than 
93,586/.,  or  about  13  per  cent.  —  a  striking  contrast  with  the  great  augmentation  v.hich  has  taken  place 
in  the  same  period  in  the  trade  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  exports,  it  will  be  seen  by  the,Table,  have 
even  fallen  off  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  state  of  things  deserve  some  explanation.  The  raw 
silks,  nankeens,  camphor,  and  cassia  of  China,  which,  on  account  of  the  monopoly,  could  not  be  directly 
sent  from  Canton  to  Europe,  were  formerly  brought  by  the  country  ships  to  Madras,  and  there  reshipped. 
They  are  now  more  conveniently,  and  in  much  larger  quantity,  brought  for  the  same  purpose  to  Singa- 
pore. But  the  chief  causes  which  contribute  to  retard  the  external  commerce  of  Madras,  are  the 
vexatious  restraints  on  industry,  and  the  taxation  so  much  heavier  in  that  presidency  than  in  Bengal 
or  Bombay.  The  land  tax,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  perpetuity,  as  in  the  former,  is  temporary  and 
fluctuating  ;  and  hence,  neither  British  nor  native  industry  is  applied  with  any  vigour  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Inland  duties  prevail  every  where,  and  fresh  ones  are  not  only 
exacted  when  goods  pass  from  one  province  to  another,  but  often  when  passing  from  town  to  town, 
or  eveq,  from  village  to  village.  These  imposts  are,  at  the  same  time,  farmed  to  a  very  corrupt  class 
of  persons.  Of  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Madras  and  China  we  have  no  statement ;  but  the 
tonnage  employed  in  the  export  trade,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1817-18,  was  3,677  tons ; 
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and  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1826-27,  3,078  tons.  The  import  tonnage  in  the  same  periods 
amounted  respectively  to  683  tons  and  2,989  tons ;  the  disparity  in  this  case  being  accounted  for,  from 
its  having  lately  become  usual  for  country  ships  returning  in  ballast  from  China,  to  touch  at  Madras  for 
cargoes  of  salt  to  he  conveyed  to  Bengal  on  behalf  of  the  monopoly.  For  many  ages,  a  commercial  inter- 
course of  considerable  extent  appears  to  have  prevailed  between  Madras  and  other  ports  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  Malay  countries,  chiefly  those  situated  within  the  straits  of  Malacca,  with  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra  and  the  island  of  Java.  This  is  still  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  an. 
nually,  mostly  brigs  or  ketches,  clumsily  constructed,  but  equipped  and  navigated  on  the  European  model. 
A  few  British-owned  vessels  also  occasionally  engage  in  it.  In  this  trade,  the  exports  from  Madras  and 
its  subordinate  ports  consist  chiefly  of  piece  goods  and  salt.  British  fabrics  have  of  late  years  interfered 
with  the  former,  and  the  salt  of  .Siam  with  the  latter,  so  that  the  trade  is  on  the  decline.  The  principal 
foreign  trade  of  Pegu,  at  one  time,  was  carried  on  with  Madras ;  but  within  the  last  30  years  it  has  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  transferred  to  Calcutta.  There  is  still,  however,  a  trade  of  some  amount  carried  on 
in  vessels  owned  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  The  exports  from  Madras  to  Pegu  consist  chiefly  of 
piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  cocoa  nuts ;  the  returns  being  made  in  teak  timber,  horses,  orpiment,  stick  lac, 
bullion,  sapphires,  and  rubies.  The  largest  branch  of  the  trade  of  Madras  is  with  Calcutta  In  1813-14, 
the  imports  from  Madras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  into  Calcutta,  amounted  to  sicca 
rupees  18,74,941,  and  the  exports  to  sicca  rujiees  22,77,934,  or  jointly  to  about  425,287/.  sterling.  In  18'21-22, 
the  imports  amounted  to  sicca  rupees  8,87,221,  and  the  exports  to  sicca  rupees  12,35,015,  or  jointly  to  about 
212,223/. ;  showing  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  half  the  whole  amount.  The  disproportion,  in  this 
case,  between  the  imports  and  exports,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  omission,  in  the  public  accounts, 
of  all  salt  im|)orted  on  account  of  the  monopoly,  and  which  has  amounted  yearly  to  about  10,000  tons. 
The  great  impediment  to  the  intercourse  between  the  Bengal  and  Madras  provinces  is  the  salt 
monopoly,  the  quantity  of  salt  taken  annually  being  restricted  by  the  government  of  Bengal.  This 
limits  the  consumption  of  salt  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  naturally  dear,  and,  by  compelling  the  inhabitants 
of  Madras  to  grow  corn  on  poor  lands,  precludes  the  export  of  the  cheap  rice  of  Bengal.  '1  he  Indian 
governments,  instead  of  having  improved  of  late  years  in  liberality,  have  really  drawn  tighter  the 
cords  of  monopoly.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  export  of  corn  from  Bengal  to  Madras  has  been  re- 
markable. In  1806-7,  when  the  .salt  of  Madras  was  admitted  into  Calcutta  with  some  hberality,  the 
export  of  grain  to  the  Coromandel  coast  amounted  to  2,635,658  maunds,  or  about  470,000  quarters; 
whereas,  in  1823-24,  a  year  of  scarcity  in  the  Madras  provinces,  it  amounted  to  only  1,591,326  maunds, 
or  about  284,000  quarters.  The  trade  between  Calcutta  and  the  Coromandel  coast  is  carried  on  both  in 
European  and  native  vessels.  The  latter  are  of  the  same  description,  but  not  so  well  equipped,  as  those 
that  trade  between  the  Coromandel  coast  and  the  Malay  islands.  In  1810,  the  number  which  cleared  out 
from  Calcutta  for  Madras  and  its  subordinate  ports,  was  no  less  than  367,  their  burden  being  estimated 
at  46,073  tons.  Since  then,  their  numbers  have  declined  ;  being,  in  1821,  only  103  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  11,991  tons.  The  European  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  is  extremely  fluctuating.  In  1807,  a  year 
of  extraordinary  scarcity  in  the  Madras  provinces,  the  registered  tonnage  which  cleared  out  from  Calcutta 
for  the  Coromandel  coast  amounted  to  93,236  tons,  which  conveyed  6,000,000  quarters  of  rice.  Next  year 
the  tonnage  amounted  to  only  6,'J61  tons.  In  1812,  another  year  of  scarcity,  it  was  15,068  tons  ;  and  in 
1821,  a  year  of  plenty,  it  was  but  2,642  tons.  These  striking  facts  show  the  vast  importance  of  a  free  trade 
in  corn  to  the  countries  in  question.  —  (In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  use  of  HnviUton's  De- 
scription of  Hindostan-,  Hnntilton''s  East  India  Gazetteer,  2d  ed.  1828;  Phipp's  Guide  to  the  Commerce 
of  Bengal ;  Papers  relative  to  the  Trade  ivith  India  and  China,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Evidence  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831  ;  Madras 
Almanack  for  1831 ;  Kelly's  Cambist,  2d  ed. ;  and  Horsburgh's  Directory,  —  an  accurate  and  useful  work.) 

MAGNESIA  (Fr.  Magnesie ;  Ger.  Gehraunte  Magnesia;  It.  Magnesia),  one  of 
the  primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  basis.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  state  of  purity, 
but  is  easily  prepared.  It  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  in  the  form  of  a  very  light,  white, 
soft  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*3.  It  turns  to  green  the  more  delicate 
vegetable  blues,  is  infusible,  and  requires  for  its  solution  2,000  parts  of  water  at  60°. 

MAHOGANY,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Swietenia  Mahogani)  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  There  are  two  other  species  of  Swietenia  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  they  are  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

Mahogany  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  of  trees  :  its  trunk  is  often  40  feet  in  length,  and 
6  feet  in  diameter;  and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
'■-    leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface,  that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
1    vegetable  world.     It  is  abundant  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  it  used  to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica;  but  in  the 
i    latter  island,  most  of  the  larger  trees,  at  least  in  accessible  situations,  have  been  cut  down.     The  principal 
I    importations  into  Great  Britain  are  made  from  Honduras  and  Campeachy.     That  which  is  imported  from 
I    the  islands  is  called  Spanish  mahogany ;  it  is  not  so  large  as  that  from  Honduras,  being  generally  in  logs 
;   from  20  to  26  inches  square  and  10  feet  long,  while  the  latter  is  usually  from  2  to  4  feet  square  and  12  or 
I   14  feet  long,  but  some  logs  are  much  larger.     Mahogany  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  wood : 
its  colour  is  a  red  brown,  of  different  shades,  and  various  degrees  of  brightness ;  sometimes  yellowish 
brown ;  often  very  much  veined  and  mottled,  with  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.     The  texture  is 
uniform,  and  the  annual  rings  not  very  distinct.     It  has  no  larger  septa;  but  the  smaller  septa  are  often 
very  visible,  with  pores  between  them,  which  in  the  Honduras  wood  are  generally  empty,  but  in  the 
Spanish  wood  are  mostly  filled  with  a  whitish  substance.     It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  shrinks  very 
little,  and  warps  or  twists  less  than  any  other  species  of  timber.     Is  is  very  durable  when  kept  dry,  but 
does  not  last  long  when  exposed  to  the  weather.-    It  is  not  attacked  by  worms.     Like  the  pine  tribe,  the 
timber  is  best  on  dry  rocky  soils,  or  in  exposed  situations.     That  which  is  most  accessible  at  Honduras 
grows  upon  moist  low  land,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  brought  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti ;  being  soft,  coarse,  and  spongy  ;  while  the  other  is  close-grained  and  hard,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
sometimes  strongly  figured.    Htmduras  mahogany  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  holding  glue  admirably 
well ;  and  is,  for  this  reason,  frequently  used  as  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  finer  sorts. 
The  best  qualities  of  mahogany  bring  a  very  high  price.'    Not  long  since,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  dis- 
tinguished pianoforte  manufacturers,  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  3,000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  single  tree,  were  each  about  15  feet  long  and  38  inches  square :  they  were 
cut  into  veneers  of  8  to  an  inch.     The  wood  was  particularly  beautiful,  capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
polish  ;  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a  crystal; 
and,  from  the  wavy  form  of  the  pores,  offisring  a  different  figure  in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed. 
Dealers  in  mahogany  generally  introduce  an  auger  before  buying  a  log  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
I  seldom  able  to  decide  with  much  precision  as  to  the  quality  of"  the  wood,  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
lottery  in  the  trade.     The  logs  for  which  Messrs.  Broadwood  gave  so  high  a  price  were  brought  to  this 
country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  superior  worth.     Mahogany  was  used  in  repairing  some  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  ships  at  Trinidad,  in  1597 ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  use  in  England  till  1724. 

The  cutting  of  mahogany  at  Honduras  takes  place  at  two  different  seasons  ;  after  Christmas,  and  towards 
midsummer.  The  negroes  employed  in  felling  the  trees  are  divided  into  groups  of  from  10  to  50.  The 
trees  are  cut  about  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  floated  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  11,542  tons  of  mahogany  imported  in  1831,  8,214  came  from  the  British  West  Indies  (including 
Honduras',  and  2,(523  from  Hayti.  The  duty  on  foreign  mahogany  is  11.  \0s.  a  ton,  whereas  Honduras 
mahogany  pays  only  XL  lOs.,  and  Jamaica  mahogany  U.  The  effect  of  such  a  duty  must  obviously  be  to 
force  the  consumption  of  the  inferior  in  preference  to  the  superior  article.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced 
45,405/.—  (See  Trcdgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry,  p.  204.;  Library  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge,  volume  on 
Timber  Trees  and  F/uits  ;  and  Edwards's  West  Indies,  vol.  iv.  p.  258.  ed.  1819,  Sfc.) 

Mahogany  from  Honduras,  imported  into  any  free  warehousing  port  in  the  British  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  or  America,  in  a  ship  cleared  out  from  Balize,  and  then  warehoused  as  having  been  so  im. 

Eorted  and  cleared,  may  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  and  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  if  it 
ad  been  imported  direct  in  a  British  ship,  provided  it  be  stated  in  the  ship's  clearance  that  the  mahogany 
had  been  so  warehoused  and  exported.  —  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  76.  ^  13.) 

Mahogany  not  to  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  unless  the  master  of  the 
ship  imi)orting  the  same  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate,  and  declare  that  the  goods  are 
the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (See  ant^,  p.  660  ) 

MAIZE,  OB  INDIAN  CORN  (Fr.  Med  de  Turquie ;  Ger.  Tiirkisch  korn,  Mays; 
It.  Grano  Turco  o  Siciliano ;  Sp.  Trigo  de  Indias,  Trigo  de  Turquia),  one  of  the  cereal 
gras.ses  {Zea  Mays),  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  South  America,  being  the  only 
species  of  corn  cultivated  in  the  Ne\y  World  previously  to  its  discovery.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Continent  about  the  beginning,  and  into  England  a  little  after  the  middle, 
of  the  16th  century.  Its  culture  has  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity;  being  now 
extensively  grown  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  the  widest  geographical  range  of  all  the  ceralia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
etjuator,  and  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and  the  40th  of  south  latitude.  It  has 
been  raised  in  England,  in  nursery  gardens  near  the  metropolis,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  recently  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  it  in  the  fields,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Like  other  plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  has  an  immense 
number  of  varieties.  The  ear  consists  of  abovit  600  grains,  set  close  together  in  rows, 
to  the  number  of  8,  10,  or  12.  The  grains  are  usually  yellow ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
red,  bluish,  greenish,  or  olive-coloured,  and  sometimes  striped  and  variegated.  The 
maize  of  Virginia  is  tall  and  robust,  growing  7  or  8  feet  high ;  that  of  New  England 
is  shorter  and  lower ;  and  the  Indians  further  up  the  country  have  a  still  smaller  sort  in 
common  use.  The  stalk  is  jointed  like  the  sugar  cane.  The  straw  makes  excellent 
fodder;  and  the  grain,  as  a  bread  corn,  is  liked  by  some ;  but  though  it  aboimds  in 
mucilage,  it  contains  little  or  no  gluten,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  much  used  by  those  who 
can  procure  whcaten  or  even  rye  bread.  —  ( Loudon's  Encyclopoidia  of  Agriculture,  ^c. ) 
For  the  imports  of  maize,  duties,  &c.,  see  Corn  Laws  axd  Trade. 

MALAGA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  lat. 
36°  43|'  N.,   Ion.  4°  25'  7"  W.      Population,  perhaps,  55,000.* 

Harbour. — Malaga  has  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  protected  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  fine  mole,  full 
700  yards  in  length.  At  its  extremity  a  light-house  has  been  constructed,  furnished  with  a  powerful 
light,  revolving  once  every  minute.  At  a  distance  it  appears  obscured  for  45  seconds,  when  a  brilliant 
flash  succeeds  for  the  other  15  seconds.  A  shoal  has  grown  up  round  the  mole  head,  and  the  depth  of 
water  througiiout  the  harbour  is  said  to  be  diminishing.  Latterly,  however,  a  dredging  machine  has 
been  employed  to  deepen  it,  by  clearing  out  the  mud  and  accumulating  sand.  The  depth  of  water,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  v/ithin  the  mole,  is  from  26  to  30  feet ;  and  close  to  the  city,  from  8  to  10 
feet.  The  harbour  could  easily  accommodate  more  than  450  merchant  ships  :  it  may  be  entered  with  all 
winds,  and  affords  perfect  shelter. 

Trade,  §-c. —  Owing  to  the  want  of  official  returns,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  smuggling, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  annihilated  all  fair  trade,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Malaga,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Spanish  port.  The  great 
articles  of  export  are  wine  and  fruits,  particularly  raisins  and  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and 
lemons ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  olive  oil,  with  quantities  of  brandy, 
anchovies,  cummin  seed,  aniseed,  barilla,  soap,  &c.  The  lead  exported  from  Malaga  is 
brought  from  Adra.  —  (  See  Lead.  )  The  imports  are  salt  fish,  iron  hoops,  bar  iron,  and 
nails;  cotton  stuffs,  hides,  earthenware,  &c.,  with  dye  stuflfs,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce, 
butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  linens  from  Germany,  &c.  The  trade 
with  England  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  that  with  the  United  States  to  be  increasing. 
This  is  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  Malaga  wine  being  very  little  in  demand  in  the 
former,  while  it  is  pretty  largely  consumed  in  the  latter.  The  Americans  are  also  the 
largest  consumers  of  Malaga  fruit. 

The  following  details,  abstracted  from  Mr.  Ingliss's  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Spain 
in  1830,"  contain  the  fullest  and  by  far  the  best  account  that  we  have  met  with  of  the 
trade  of  Malaga.      Their  authenticity  may,  we  believe,  be  depended  upon. 

"  Wine.  — The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sorts,  sweet  and  dry  ;  and  of  the  former  of  these  there  are 
four  kinds  :  first,  the  common  "  Malaga,"  known  and  exported  under  that  name.  In  this  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  boiled  wine,  which  is  allowed  to  burn,  and  which  communicates  a  slightly  burnt 
taste  to  the  "  Malaga."  The  grape  from  which  this  wine  is  made  is  a  white  grape,  and  every  pipe  of 
"  Malaga  "  contains  no  less  than  eleven  gallons  of  brandy.  Secondly,  "  Mountain."  This  wine  is  made  , 
from  tlie  same  grape  as  the  other,  and  like  it  contains  colouring  matter  and  brandy ;  the  only  difference  ' 
is  that,  for  "  Mountain,"  the  grape  is  allowed  to  become  riper.     Thirdly,  "  Lagrimas,"  the  richest  and 


*  The  consul  says  75,000  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  very  much  beyond  the  mark.     In  the  j 
Weimar  Almanack  the  population  is  set  down  at  52,376. 
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finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga  ;  the  name  of  which  almost  explains  the  manner  In  which  it  is  made. 
It  is  the  droppings  of  the  ripe  grape  hung  up,  and  is  obtained  without  the  application  of  pressure. 

"  The  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from  the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed  when  greener; 
in  this  wine  there  is  an  eighth  part  more  of  brandy  than  in  the  sw?et  wine ;  no  less  than  l-12th  part  of  the 
dry  Malaga  being  brandy. 

"  The  whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  is  estimated  at  from  35,000  to  40,000  pipes;  but  owing  to 
the  increasing  stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The 
export  of  all  sorts  of  Malaga  wine  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000  pipes.  The  principal  market  is  the 
United  States  and  South  America;  and  to  these  the  export  is  upon  the  increase.  The  average  price  of 
the  wines  shipped  from  Malaga  does  not  exceed  35  dollars  per  pipe;  but  wuies  are  occasionally  exported 
at  the  price  of  170  dollars.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  Malaga  to  produce  sherry,  but  not  with 
perfect  success.  The  sherry  grape  has  been  reared  at  Malaga  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  that  of  Xeres  ; 
but  the  merchants  of  Malaga  have  not  ventured  to  enter  the  wine  for  export.  One  reason  of  the  very 
low  price  of  the  wines  of  Malaga  is  to  be  found  in  the  cheapness  of  labour;  field  labour  is  only  2|  reals  a 
day  (4|c?.).     In  the  fruit  and  vintage  time  it  is  about  double. 

"  Fruit.  —  Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  export  of  Malaga  is  fruit,  consisting  of  raisins,  almonds,  grapes, 
figs,  and  lemons  ;  but  of  these,  raisins  are  principally  exported.  I  have  before  me  a  note  of  the  exports 
of  Malaga  for  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1830  —  the  chief,  though  not  the  sole,  exporting 
months— and  I  find  that  during  that  tune  the  export  of  raisins  amounted  to  268,845  boxes,  and  31.916 
smaller  packages.  Of  this  quantity,  125,334  boxes  were  entered  for  the  United  States ;  45,513  for  Eng. 
land  ;  the  remaining  quantity  being  for  France,  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  ports,  South  America,  and 
Holland. 

"  The  raisins  exported  from  Malaga  are  of  three  kinds,  muscatel,  bloom,  or  sun  raisin,  and  lexias.  — 
The  muscatel  is  the  finest  raisin  in  the  world.  In  its  preparation  no  art  is  used ;  the  grape  is  merely 
placed  in  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned.  The  bloom,  or  sun  raisin,  is  a  difFerent  grape  from  the  muscatel; 
but  its  preparation  is  the  same.  The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  the  liquor,  or  ley,  in  which  they  are 
dipped,  and  which  is  composed  of  water,  ashes,  and  oil ;  these,  after  being  dipped,  are  also  dried  in  the 
sun.  All  muscatel  raisins  are  exported  in  boxes,  and  also  a  part  of  the  bloom  raisins.  In  1829,  the  exports 
of  muscatel  and  bloom  raisins  were  325,000  boxes  of  25  lbs.  each  ;  in  all,  8,125,000  lbs.  This  quantity  is 
independent  of  the  export  of  bloom  raisins  in  casks,  and  of  lexias  ;  the  latter  amounting  to  about  30,000 
arrobas.  The  export  of  raisins  to  England  has  fallen  off,  while  that  to  America  has  considerably 
increased.  In  1824,  75  ships  cleared  from  Malaga,  for  England,  with  fruit :  in  1830,  down  to  the  1st  of 
November,  34  vessels  had  cleared  out. 

"  Of  the  other  fruits  raised  near  Malaga,  grapes,  almonds,  and  lemons  are  the  most  extensively 
exported.  In  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1830,  11,612  jars  of  grapes  were  shipped  for 
England  ;  6,429  for  America  ;  and  1,650  for  Russia.  During  the  same  months,  5,Z6^  arrobas  of  almonds 
(133,375 lbs.)  were  shipped  for  England,  this  being  nearly  the  whole  export;  there  were  also  exported, 
during  the  same  period,  3,749  boxes  of  lemons  for  England;  4,201  ditto  for  Germany;  and  840  ditto 
for  Russia. 

"  Oil,  — There  is  also  a  large  export  of  oil  from  Malaga ;  but  the  exportation,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1830,  would  be  no  criterion  of  the  average ;  because,  the  Greenland  whale  fishery  having  failed,  extensive 
orders  had  been  received  from  England. 

"  Shipping.  — The  trade  between  England  and  Malaga  is  on  the  decline  :  that  with  both  the  Americas 
is  increasing,  especially  in  wines.     The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Malaga,  in  1827, 

1  find  from  an  official  note  furnished  by  the  British  con.sul  to  have  been  104;  in  1828, 126  ;  in  1829,  105; 
and  in  1830,  to  the  1st  of  November,  83,  exclusive  of  small  Gibraltar  vessels.  The  number  of  American 
vessels  entering  in  1829,  was  .55 ;  but  the  average  burden  of  the  Americans  being  175  tons,  and  that  of 
the  English  vessels  not  exceeding  100,  the  whole  American  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  English  trade." 
—  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  190  —  196.) 

Money. —  Accounts  are  kept  in  reals  of  34  maravedis  veUon.  —  (For  the  coins,  and  their  value,  used  at 
Malaga,"  see  Cadiz.) 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  weights  are  the  same  as  those  of  Cadiz.  The  arroba,  or  cantara=4'l9 
Englisn  wine  gallons ;  the  regular  pipe  of  Malaga  wine  contains  35  arrobas,  but  is  reckoned  only  at  34; 
a  bota  of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  =  53|  arrobas ;  a  bota  of  oil  is  45,  and  a  pipe  35  arrobas ;  the  latter 
weighs  about  860  lbs.  avoirdupois  :  a  carga  of  raisins  is  2  baskets,  or  7  arrobas ;  a  cask  contains  as  much, 
though  only  called  4  arrobas  :  as  a  last  for  freight  are  reckoned — 4  botas  or  5  pipes  of  wine  or  oil ; 
4  bales  of  orange  peel ;  5  pipes  of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  or  oil ;  10  casks  of  almonds  (each  about  380  lbs. 
English) ;  20  chests  of  lemons  and  oranges  ;  22  casks  of  almonds  (of  8  arrobas  each) ;  44  casks  of  raisins 
(of  4  arrobas  each) ;  88  half  casks  of  raisins ;  50  baskets  or  160  jars  of  raisins. 

Port  Charges.  —  The  port  and  harbour  dues  amount,  on  an  English  vessel  of  300  tons,  to  about  21/. ; 
on  a  Spanish  vessel,  of  the  same  burden,  they  would  be  about  11/.  lOi". 

Warehousing.  —  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  12  months,  paying  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  all 
charges  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  must  be  either  entered  for  consumption  or  reshipped.     The 

2  per  cent,  is  charged,  whether  they  lie  a  day  or  the  whole  year. 

There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Malaga  in  Townsend's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  pp.  10 — 42.  The 
Answers  by  the  consul  at  Malaga  to  the  Circular  Queries  contain  little  or  no  information. 

MALMSEY.      See  Wine. 

MALT  (Ger.  Mahj ;  Du.  Mout ;  Fr.  Mai,  Bledgerme  ;  It.  Malto ;  Sp.  Cehada 
retonada  6  entallecida ;  Rus.  Solod ;  Lat.  Maltum).  The  term  malt  is  applied  to 
designate  grain  which,  being  steeped  in  water,  is  made  to  germinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
after  which  the  process  is  checked  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  evolves  the  saccharine 
principle  of  the  grain,  which  is  the  essence  of  malt.  The  process  followed  in  the 
manufacture  is  very  simple.  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
at  this  moiTient  very  m\ich  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by  our  ancestors 
centuries  ago.  Rice,  and  almost  every  species  of  grain  has  been  used  in  inalting ;  but 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  malt  is  prepared  almost  wholly  from  barley.  It 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  not  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Duties  on,  and  Consumption  of.  Malt.      Influence  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Duty  and  the 

Opening  of  the  Trade Owing  to  malt  liquor  having  early  become  the  favourite  beverage 

of  the  people  of  England,  the  manufacture  of  malt  has  been  carried  on  amongst  us,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  on  a  very  large  scale.  Instead,  however,  of  increasing  with  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  it  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  This  apparently  anomalous  result  is  probably  in  «ome  measure  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  consumption   of  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  in 
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almost  universal  use  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
exorbitant  duties  with  which  malt,  and  the  ale  or  beer  manufactured  from  it,  have  been 
loaded,  and  to  the  oppressive  regulations  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  the 
sale  of  beer.  The  effect  of  these  duties  and  regulations  was  to  impose  a  tax  of  about  7s. 
on  the  malt  and  beer  made  from  a  bushel  of  barley ;  which,  taking  the  average  price  of 
barley  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  bushel,  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  140  to 
175  per  cent  !  The  exorbitancy  of  the  duty  was  not,  however,  its  most  objectionable 
feature.  It  was  about  equally  divided  —  one  half  being  assessed  directly  on  malt,  and  the 
other  on  beer  :  but  the  beer  duty  affected  only  beer  brewed  by  public  brewers,  or  for  sale, 
and  did  not  affect  that  which  was  brewed  for  private  use  ;  and  as  rich  families  brewed 
all  the  beer  they  made  use  of,  the  consequence  of  this  distinction  was,  that  the  beer  duty 
fell  wholly  on  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  did  not  brew  any  beer ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  poor  man  was  compelled  to  pay  twice  the  duty  on  the  malt  he  made  use  of 
that  was  paid  by  the  rich  man  !  That  such  a  distinction  should  ever  have  been  made, 
or  submitted  to  for  any  considerable  period,  is  certainly  not  a  little  astonishing.  Origin- 
ally, however,  the  distinction  was  not  so  great  as  it  afterwards  became ;  and  being 
increased  by  slow  degrees,  the  force  of  habit  reconciled  the  parliament  and  the  country 
to  the  gross  inequality  and  oppressiveness  of  the  tax.  But  the  public  attention  being  at 
length  forcibly  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the  effect  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  malt 
and  beer  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  having  been  clearly  pointed  out 
—  (see  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  98.  art.  4.),  the  beer  duty  was  repealed  in  1830.  This 
measure  of  substantial  justice  and  sound  policy  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  which  is  also  entitled  to  the  public  gratitude  for 
having  put  an  end  to  the  licensing  system,  and  established,  for  the  first  time,  a  really 
free  trade  in  beer. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  has  materially  increased  the  consumption  of  malt;  and 
the  anticipations  of  those  who  contended  that  its  abolition,  if  combined  with  a  free 
trade  in  beer,  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  revenue,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised. 
The  clamour  that  has  been  raised  against  the  measure,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
influence  in  increasing  drunkenness,  is,  we  firmly  believe,  wholly  without  foundation. 
If  the  measure  has  increased,  as  it  certainly  has  done,  the  consumption  of  beer,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  equally  diminished  the  consumption  of  gin ;  and  it  is  surely  superfluous 
to  add,  that  this  is  a  most  beneficial  change.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  new  public 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  beer  ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  proved  that 
this  circumstance,  though  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  common  alarm  among  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  productive  of  any 
public  inconvenience.  Like  all  newly  opened  lines  of  business,  the  trade  of  beer  selling 
has  been  overdone ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  beer  shops  have  been  shut  up.  "  It 
is  not,"  as  Dr.  Smith  sagaciously  remarked,  "  the  multiplication  of  alehouses  that 
occasions  a  general  disposition  to  drunkenness  among  the  common  people ;  but  that 
disposition,  arising  from  other  causes,  necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of 
alehouses."  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  The  way  to  eradicate  this  disposition 
is  by  giving  a  better  education  to  the  poor,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  less  gro- 
velling enjoyments.  All  that  the  fiscal  regulations  and  police  enactments  intended  to 
promote  sobriety  have  ever  done,  is  to  make  bad  worse,  to  irritate  and  disgust,  to  make 
the  lower  classes  more  enamoured  of  that  which  they  conceive  is  unjustly  withheld  from 
them,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  elude  and  defeat  the  law.  —  (See  ante,  p.  14.) 

The  following  Tables  show  the  consumption  of  malt  in  England  and  Wales  from  1787 
down  to  18S3,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  from  1821.  They  show  that  the  consumption 
of  malt  had  been  about  stationary  for  nearly  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lation had  been  more  than  doubled  in  that  period,  and  that  the  wealth  of  all  classes  had 
been  materially  increased.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  consumption  had  been 
stationary  for  a  much  longer  period  —  for  more  than  an  entire  century  !  For  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  very  well-informed  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  in  his  tracts  on 
the  Corn  Trade  (2d  ed.  p.  199.),  that  the  quantity  of  malt  that  paid  duty  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1723,  was  3,542,000  quarters  a  year; 
and  that  the  annual  average  during  the  next  10  years  was  3,358,071  quarters.  The 
beer  duties  being,  in  eflPect,  as  much  a  part  of  the  malt  duty  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
directly  on  malt,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  always  be  taken  into  account,  before 
drawing  any  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  duty.  Ample  information  with 
respect  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ale  and  Beer  ;  but,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reference,  the  whole  is  brought,  as  far  as  respects  the  10  years  previous  to  their  repeal, 
into  one  point  of  view  in  the  subjoined  Table,  No.  I. 
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.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Quarters  of  Malt  charged  with  Duty,  the  Amount  of  the  said  Duty, 
the  Rate  per  Quarter  in  each  Year ;  also,  the  Number  of  Quarters  of  Malt  used  by  Brewers  and 
Victuallers  ;  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Strong,  Intermediate,  and  Table  Beer,  separately  ;  the  Amount 
of  Duty  on  Beer,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty  per  Barrel  for  each  sort  of  Beer,  in  each  Year,  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1821,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1833 ;  in  Imperial  Measure. 


England. 


Beer. 


Quarters 

charged 

with 

Duty. 


Rate  per  Quarter. 


Amount  of 
Dutj. 


Quarters 

used  by 

Brewers  and 

Victuallers. 


Strong, 
at  9s.  lOd, 

per 
Barrel.* 


Table,  at 
U.lHd. 


Inter- 
mediate, 
at4«.  11</, 
perBarrel. 


Amount  of 
Duty. 


,985,530 
,267,304 
,336,064 
,105,644 
,451,922 
,696,592 
416,996 
,137,042 
,814,727 
,923,509 
,362,613 
,120,434 
,958,721 


28s.  lOJ  i^d. 


£         s. 

4,311,446    2 

4,718,360  10 

From  25  Feb.  1822, 20s.  Sd.  3,624,242    8 

3,203,502  17 


3,560,693    0 

3,813,072    7  6 

3,586,084  19  8 

3,241,610    6  6 

3,941,884  19  1 

3,026,126    6  9 

3,474,699  16  10 

4,257,781  10  10 

4,090.678    9  11 


.    No  account 
I  has  been  kept 
.of  the  quan- 
tities      used 
I  during  these 
years. 
2,704,514 
2,820,946 
2,629,626 
2,571,879 
2,640,621 
2,406,991 
2,364,939 
2,284,949 
3,235,519 


Barrels. 

,66h,817 
,969,891 
,306,981 
,395,835! 
660,968 
,014,395 
,697,133 
,403,302 
,570,310 
,961,048 
,570,332 


Barrels. 

1,518,695 
1,528,575 
1,570,043 
1,483,045 
1,544,048 
1,606,899 
1,603,653 
1,532,308 
1,530,419 
1,380,469 
1,066,262 


Barrels. 


7,018 
15,660 
6,160 
7,707 
17,158 
62,617 
55,498 
41.834+ 


£  s. 

2,838,149  1 

2,987,366  8 

3.153.661  5 
3,190,908  12 
3,326,277  14 
3,495,597  9 
3,268,655  9 

3.131.662  6 
3,222,807 
2,923,118 


1, 
9    9 

6  0 
2  11 
1    5 


Scotland. 


1821 

147,776 

1822 

163,207 

1823 

175,396 

1824 

203,073 

1825 

348,576 

1826 

4P0,73O 

18^7 

340,819 

1828 

339,259 

1829 

483,394 

1830 

464,120 

1831 

502,743 

1832 

52S,369 

L«3,S 

4.-'8,n96 

From  Barley. 


28S.IOI2V 


From  Bear  or 

Bigg.         I 

28s.  lOi  2V. 

From 
5  July,  1820, 

24s.  92V. 

From 

5  July,  1821, 

22s.  8i  2V- 
From  25  Feb.  1822, 


■212,! 


20s.  8d. 


Us.  5f{d. 
From 
5  July,  1822, 
15s.  9f  ^d. 


J  231,605    9    3 
j  183,071  16    7 


198,695  15  10 
335,505    8     1 
462,144    6    6 
339,104    8  10 
335,488  18  11 
478,507  15    2 
457,587  12 
505,651     4 
515,578    8 
458,096    5 


No  account! 
as  above.  J 


78,406 
78,607 


7.5,100 
74,979 
85,430 
72,956 
79,481 
82,577 
75,305 
92,416 
118,033 
123,800 


123,114 

128,939 
128,107 


119,292 
118,813 
133,903 
122,1.08 
112,067 
118,943 
111,071 
75,262 


207,983 

219,546 
227,478 


226,332 
239,956 
264,035 
271,335 
241, 2C3 
2+7,443 
229,384 
178,011  + 


80,972    6    C 

85,060    4    0 
85,117  12    C 


80,532    8  ( 

81,894  10  (, 

91,731     2  i 

79,940    0  1 

72,877    0  10 

76,984  16  8 
71,786  19 


Ireland. 


224,208 
243,664 
219,548 
213,364 
271,249 
349,656 
300,821 
225,849 
301,192 
2.:;  1, 579 
244,951 
262,730 
250.794 


28s.  lOA  2T<'- 

From  5  April,  1822, 20s.  M. 


319,683  14 

347,4-.'4  0 

275,612  14 

216,725  2 

268,330  0 

344,600  10 

315,029  15 

232,899  12  10 

311,191  19    0 

259,869  17    2 

251,646  1  11 

263,307  8    7 

250,277  9    8 


165,130 
150,640 
174,466 
187,268 
170,695 
167,124 
176,349 
189,076 
175,331 
167,175 
141,401 
186,674 
192,867 


Note.  —  No  return  can  be  made 
of  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in 
Ireland,  tlie  same  not  being  subject 
to  excise  dutv. 


"I 
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II.  Prices  of  Malt,  per  Winchester  Quarter,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  from  1730  to  1832. 


Years. 

Prices. 

Yeai-s. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

1750 

20s.  6rf. 

1805 

85s.  Id. 

1825 

71s.  lOid. 

1740 

27s.  Zid. 

1810 

84s.  5d. 

1826 

65s.  \d. 

1750 

24s. 

1815 

69s.  l^d. 

1827 

64*.  lOd. 

1760 

24s.  9rf. 

1820 

68s.  8\d. 

LS28 

61s.  7d 

1770 

28s.  M. 

1821 

61s.  Yd. 

1829 

61s.  lOM. 

1780 

31s.  Id. 

1822 

52s.  8M. 
59s.  Ud. 

1830 

56s.  Hd. 

1790 

55s.  6d. 

1823 

1831 

70s   5id. 

1800 

84s. 

1824 

62s.  Id. 

1832 

58s.  8d. 

*  From  the  year  1827,  the  rate  of  duty  per  barrel  for  strong  beer  wa.s  —  common  brewers,  9s. ;  victuallers, 
9*.  lOd. ;  table  beer,  common  brewers.  Is.  9|rf. ;  victuallers.  Is.  ll|rf. ;  the  same  also  for  Scotland. 
+  Beer  duty  ceased  the  lOth  of  October,  1830. 
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III.  An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Malt  made  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  Year,  from  178? 
to  1820,  both  inclusive,  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Duty. 


Rate 

Years 

Rate 

ended 
5th  July. 

Malt. 

of 
Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

ended 
Sth  July. 

Malt. 

of 
Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Qrs. 

hh 

S.     d. 

£        s.    d. 

Qrs. 

bU. 

s.  d. 

£       s.    d. 

1787 

3,409,104 

7 

10  6 

1,789,780    1    2 

1804 

2,602,724 

7 

34  8 

5,n2,iU    9    0 

1788 

3,358,580 

1 

- 

1,764,264  11     3 

1805 

2,792,923 

1 

- 

4,841,066  15    0 

1789 

3,031,314 

2 

. 

1,591,439  19    7 

1806 

3,435,990 

0 

. 

5,955,716    0    0 

i7ao 

2,833,697 

3 

-     - 

1,487,691    2    5 

1807 

3,114,020 

3 

-     - 

5,397,635     6    4 

1791 

3,489,876 

2 

12  6 

2,138,908  14    1 

1808 

2,800,787 

3 

. 

4,854,698    2    4 

1792 

3,582,671 

6 

C12  6^ 
iw  63 

2,142,950  12  10 

1809 
1810 

2,851,598 
3,035,401 

7 
4 

. 

4,942,771    7    8 
5,261,362  12    0 

1793 

3,056,604 

5 

1,604,717    8    6 

1811 

3,349,760 

5 

- 

5,806,251  15    0 

1794 

3,194,768 

7 

- 

1,677,253  13    2 

1812 

2,332,336 

5 

- 

4,042,716  16    4 

1795 

3,086,695 

7 

- 

1,620,515    6    8 

1813 

2,797,741 

7 

- 

4,849,419    5    0 

1796 

3,517,758 

4 

. 

1,846,823    4    3 

1814 

3,263,785 

b 

_ 

5,657,228    8    4 

1797 

3,865,427 

3 

. 

2,029,349    7    5 

1815 

3,384,004 

0 

- 

5,865,606  18    8    1 

1798 

3,370,431 

6 

- 

1,769,476  13    4 

1816 

3,281,929 

3 

- 

5,688,677  11    8    1 

1799 

3,698,955 

5 

. 

2,083,701  14    0 

1817 

2,142,002 

4 

18  8 

1,999,202    6    8 

1800 

1,810,089 

3 

_ 

950,296  18    5 

1818 

3,307,866 

6 

. 

3,087,342    3    8 

1801 

2,320,868 

2 

_ 

1,218,455  16    7 

1819 

2,793,282 

3 

. 

2,607,063  11    0 

1802 

3,792,297 

6 

18  8 

2,642,040    6  11 

1820 

3,066,894 

3 

28  0 

4,675,506    8  10    1 

1803 

3,809,900 

2 

-     - 

3,555,906  18    0 



IV.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Malt  made,  and  the  Amount  of  Duties  thereon,  in  each 

Collection  of  Excise  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  Sth  of  January,  1833. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Collections. 

Bushels 
of  Malt. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Collections. 

Bushels 
of  Malt. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

England. 
Barnstaple 

£        s.    d. 

'Scotland. 

£       s.    d. 

310,459 

40,100  19    1 

Aberdeen 

196,302 

19,885    4    1 

Bath 

754,165 

97,412  19    7 

Ayr 

177,853 

22,088    6    4 

Bedford 

1,4.'55,984 

188,064  12    0 

Argyle,  North 

34,776 

3,493  19    4 

Bristol        -           -    - 

495,012 

63,939    1    0 

South 

309,652 

31,233  14    9 

Cambridge 

1,290,437 

166,681    8  11 

Caithness 

67,350 

6,861     1     1 

Canterbury            .    - 

413,964 

53,470    7    0 

Dumfries 

64,802 

8,287  11    5 

Chester 

506,874 

65,471    4    6 

Elgin 

158,516 

18,334  18    9 

Cornwall 

293,233 

37,875  18    7 

Fife 

201,989 

26,090    4  11 

Coventry 

785,611 

101,474  15    1 

Glasgow 

494,821 

63,545    0  10 

Cumberland 

353,427 

45,650  19    9 

Haddington 

203,252 

26,253    7    8 

Derby 

749,670 

96,832    7    6 

Inverness 

99,724 

12,747  13    4 

Dorset 

346,461 

44,751    4    3 

Linlithgow 

186,387 

23,673    6    8 

Durham 

207,382 

26,786  16  10 

Montrose 

115,524 

14,810  19    9 

Essex        -           -      - 

1,030,268 

133,076    5    8 

Perth 

226,478 

29,146  17    3 

Exeter 

311,640 

40,253  10    0 

Stirling 

561,309 

72,266  17  10 

Gloucester 

461,014 

59,547  12- 10 

Edinburgh 

615,599 

79,377    1    9 

Grantham 
Halifax        - 
Hants 
Hereford 

1,049,762 
449,199 
370,997 
324,522 

135,594    5    2 
58,021  10    9 
47,920    8  11 
41,917    8    4 

Total      -        - 

3,714,334 

458,096    5    9 

Hertford 

1,156,255 

149,349  J  2    1 

Hull 

252,619 

32,629  19     1 

Isle  of  Wight 

379,397 

49,005    8  11 

Lancaster 

293,663 

37,931    9    5 

Leeds        -            -      - 

1,543,035 

199,308  13    9 

Ireland. 

Lichfield 

850,838 

109,899  18    2 

Armagh 

70,685 

7,103    2    5 

Lincoln 

1,023,679 

132,225    4     1 

Athlone        -             - , 

33,397 

4,292  19    1 

Liverpool 

38,537 

4,977  13  11 

Clonmel 

78,997 

10,132    3    6 

Lynn        -           -      - 

570,070 

73,634    0  10 

Coleraine 

46,547 

4,691    3    9 

Manchester 

9,340 

1,206    8    4 

Cork 

372,981 

48,176  14    3 

ISIarlborough 

208,988 

26,994    5    8 

Drogheda 

66,522 

8,471  16    5 

Newcastle 

323,417 

41,774  13  11 

Dundalk 

111,800 

14,440  16    8 

Northampton 

584,987 

75,560  16    5 

Foxford 

34,111 

3,834  18    5 

1  Northumberland 

55,179 

7,127    5    9 

Galway 

37,385 

4,828    8    7 

Northwich 

99,137 

12,805    3  11 

Kilkenny 

208,503 

26,931  12    9 

Norwich 

1,046,085 

135,119    6    3 

Limerick 

49,876 

6,442    6    4 

Oxford 

486,869 

62,887    4  11 

Lisburn      - 

101,301 

11,184    9    6 

Plymouth 

421,719 

54,472    0    9 

Londonderry     - 

49,209 

4,920  18    0 

Reading 

721,640 

93,211  16  10 

Mallow 

87,298 

11,275  19  10 

Rochester 

342,269 

44,209  14  11 

Maryborough 

87,005 

11,215  17    3 

Sarum 

638,403 

82,460    7    9 

Naas       - 

63,339 

7,940    7    6 

Salop        -           -       - 

573.261 

74,046    4    3 

Sligo      - 

30,797 

3,260  10    8 

Sheffield 

623,034 

80,475    4    6 

Tralee 

14,393 

1,859    1  11 

Somerset 

137,266 

17,730    3  10 

Waterford 

106,180 

13,714  18    4 

Stafford      -        -        - 

470,010 

60,709  12    6 

Wexford 

286,983 

37,068  12    9 

Stourbridge          -      - 

638,614 

82,487  12  10 

Dublin        -        -       - 

68,987 

8,490  11     9 

Suffolk 

1,534,968 
1,057,030 

474,385 
490,435 

198,266  14    0 
136,533    0  10 
61,274  14    7 
63,347  17     1 

Surrey 

Sussex        -        -        - 

Uxbridge 

Total    - 

2,006^50 

250,277    9    8 

Wales,  East        -       - 

385,733 

49,823  16  11 

Middle 

268,841 

34,725    5  11 

North 

242,589 

31,334    8    3 

West    - 

196,120 

25,332    3    4 

Wellington    - 

3-19,515 

45,145  13    9 

Totals. 

Whitby        -        -      - 

170,872 

22,070  19    4 

Wigan 
Worcester 

95,941 
380,156 

12,392    7    7 
49,103    9    8 

England      - 

31,669,769 

4,090,678    9  11 

York        -           -       - 

528,445 

68,257    9    7 

Scotland  - 

3,714,334 

458,096    5    9 

Country  collections  - 

31,623,422 

4,084,692    0    2 

London 

Total      -        - 

461347 

5,986    9    9 

Ireland       -       - 
United  Kingdom       - 

2,006,350 

250,277    9    8 

31,669,769 

4,090,678    9  11 

37,390,453 

4,799,052    5    4 
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Regulations  as  to  the  Manufacture  of  Malt.  —  These  are  embodied  in  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  52.,  and 
11  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  The  former  act  is  exceedingly  complex  :  it  has  no  fewer  than  eighty-three  clauses  ;  and 
the  regulations  embodied  in  it,  though  trequcntly  repugnant  to  common  sense,  are  enforced  by  lOG  penal- 
ties, amounting  in  all  to  the  enormous  sum  of  13,500^  !  Under  such  a  statute,  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
the  most  honest  and  cautious  maltster  to  avoid  incurring  penalties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of  this 
act,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe,  in  looking  into  it,  that  if  its  framers  had  any  object  more  than 
another  at  heart,  it  was  to  condense  into  it  whatever  was  most  contradictory  and  absurd  in  the  forty 
statutes  that  had  previously  been  passed  for  the  collection  of  the  malt  duty  and  the  oppression  of  the 
trade!  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  law  could  be  allowed  to  exist  for  any  consider- 
able period.  It  was  not  only  loudly  and  universally  condemned  by  the  maltsters,  but  by  all  the  more 
intelligent  officers  of  excise.  In  consequence,  the  11  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  was  passed.  This  latter  statute  is  en- 
titled to  very  considerable  praise;  it  repeals  a  good  many  of  the  penalties,  and  some  of  the  most  vexatious 
and  useless  regulations,  in  the  former;  so  that  the  business  may  now  be  carried  on  with  equal  security  to 
the  revenue,  and  with  infinitely  less  risk  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  existing 
regulations  principally  refer  to  the  gauging  of  the  cisterns,  the  wetting  of  the  malt,  the  emptying  of  the 
cisterns,  the  gauging  of  the  malt  when  in  tlie  couch  frames,  the  payment  of  the  duties,  &c.  But  as  no  one 
would  think  of  undertaking  the  business  of  a  maltster  without  having  a  copy  of  both  acts  in  his  possession, 
it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us,  even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  give  any  abstract  of  these  acts.  The 
licenceduty  on  maltsters,  and  thenumber  of  maltsters  who  took  out  licences  in  1829,  distributed  into  classes 
according  to  the  extent  of  tlieir  business,  will  be  found  specified  in  the  article  Licences  (Excise). 

Malt  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  but  it  may 
be  warehoused  for  exportation.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  \  52.) 

MALTA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  54  miles  distant.  Valetta,  the  capital,  is  situated  on 
the  north  ooast  of  the  island,  the  light-house  in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  being  in  lat.  35° 
54'  6"  N.,  Ion.  14°  31'  10"  E.  Malta  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad.  The 
island  of  Gozo,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  Malta,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
latter,  at  about  4  miles'  distance  ;  and  in  the  strait  between  them  is  the  small  island  of 
Cumino.  In  1825,  the  resident  population  of  Malta  amounted  to  99,623  ;  and  including 
troops  and  strangers,  the  total  population  amounted  to  102,853.  The  population  of  Gozo,  at 
the  same  period,  was  16,883.  In  1831,  the  total  population  of  both  islands  amounted 
to  120,839.  The  entire  revenue  collected  in  Malta  amounts  to  about  100,000Z.  a  year  ; 
and  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  that  incurred  in  England  on  account  of  the  island, 
amounts  to  about  88,000/. 

After  the  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  a  present  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
French.     It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English  in  1800  ;  and  was  definitely  ceded  to  us  in  1814. 

The  island  consists  mostly  of  a  rock,  very  thinly  covered  with  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been 
brought,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  Sicily;  but  being  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  it  produces  ex- 
cellent fruits,  particularly  the  celebrated  Maltese  oranges,  corn,  cotton,  with  small  quantities  of  indigo, 
saffron,  and  sugar.  Theprincipaldependenceof  the  inhabitants  is  on  their  cotton,  which  they  manufacture 
into  a  great  variety  of  stuffs,  some  of  which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  corn  raised  in  the  island  is  not 
sufificient  to  feed  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  5  or  H  months.  The  trade  in  corn  used  to  be  monopolised 
by  government;  but  though  the  monopoly  has  been  abandoned,  duties  on  importation,  varying,  like  those 
in  tnis  country,  indirectly  as  the  price,  have  b<»en  imposed,  partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  partly  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture  !  —  (See  post.)  Tliere  are  some  good  springs  of  fresh  water.  Valetta  is  partly 
supplied  by  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  and  partly  by  the  rain  water  col- 
lected in  cisterns. 

Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  defended  by  almost  impregnable  fortifications.  "  These,"  says 
Mr.  Brydone,  "  are,  indeed,  most  stupendous  works.  All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  are 
a  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations  tnat  have  been  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches  of  a  vast  size 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  :  these  extend  for  a  great  many  miles ;  and  raise  our  astonishment  to 
think  that  so  small  a  state  has  ever  been  able  to  make  them."  —  (Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta, 
Letter  15.)  Since  the  island  came  into  our  possession,  the  fortifications  have  been  considerably  improved  ; 
so  that  at  present  it  is  a  pjpce  of  very  great  strength. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Valetta  is  double,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  the  castle  and  light  of  St.  Elmo  at  its  extremity,  and  an  admirable 
port  on  each  side.  That  on  the  south-eastern  side,  denominated  the  grand  port,  is  the  most  frequented. 
The  entrance  to  it,  about  250  fathoms  wide,  has  the  formidable  batteries  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Fort  Ricasoli  on  the  other.  In  entering,  it  is  necessary  not  to  come  within  50  or  60  fathoms  of 
the  former,  on  account  of  a  spit  which  projects  from  it ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  channel  there  is  from  10  to 
12  fathoms  water.  The  port,  which  runs  about  If  mile  inwards,  has  deep  water  and  excellent  anchorage 
throughout;  the  largest  men-of-war  coming  close  to  the  quays.  Port  Marsamusceit,  on  the  north-western  _ 
side  of  the  city,  is  also  a  noble  harbour.  The  entra)ice  to  it,  which  is  about  the  same  breadth  as  that  of 
the  grand  port,  is  between  St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tiquc.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  an  island,  on  which  are 
built  a  castle  and  a  lazaretto,  for  the  convenience  of  the  ships  performing  quarantine,  by  which  the  port 
is  principally  used.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  the  usual  variableness  of  the  wind,  it 
is  customary  for  most  vessels  bound  for  Valetta  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  before  entering  the  harbour. 


Tonnage  Dues  on  Ships  clearing  Outwards. 


When  under  the  British  flag:  — 

Vessels  not  exceeding  40  tons,  for  each  vessel   - 

Vessiels  above  40  tons,  for  every  ton  or  any  part 
thereof    -  -  -  .      ^       . 

When  under  a  foreign  flag  :  — 

Vessels  not  exceeding  40  tons,  for  each  vessel  - 
Vessels  above  40  tons :  — 

For  every  ton,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  far  as  240 
tons  ..... 

For  every  additional  ton,  or  any  part  thereof     . 


Dues 
payable. 
L.  s.  d. 


Exceptions. 

1.  Vessels  entering  either  harbour  may  remain  in  port  any 
length  of  time,  and  land  or  take  on  board  passengers  and  their 
personal  baggage,  without  becoming  subject  to  the  tonnage 
dues ;  provided  they  neither  discharge  nor  take  on  board  any 
goods  otherwise  than  by  receiving  on  board  articles  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  these  islands,  provisions  for  the  voyage,  or 
ships'  stores  required  for  the  safety  or  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Vessels  liable  to  the  dues,  having  taken  on  board  for  ex- 
portation a  quantity  of  Malta  wrought  stone,  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  on  their  respective  registered  tonnage,  are  allowed  an 
abatement  of  lit.  per  ton  from  the  dues  of  iheir  full  tonnage. 

3.  Vessels  built  in  Malta  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  tonnage  dues  for  2  years  from  the  day  of  their  sailing  on 
their  first  voyage. 
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Ponx  Charges. 


Anchorage  and  light-house.  —  For  every 
5  tons,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  far  as 
500  tons     .  -  -  -  - 

For  every  additional  5  tons,  or  any  part 
thereof         .... 
Water.  —  For  every  passenger  and  indivi- 
dual of  the  crew 
Pilotage.  —  For  every  vessel  exceeding  60 

tons  burden 

Hospital —  For  each  individual  composing 

the  crew     .  -  -  -  - 

Ballast.  —  For  every  5  tons,  or  any  part 

thereof  -  -  -         - 

Bill  of  health.  —  For  the  master  of  a  spe- 

ronara        ..... 

For  every  other  person  of  the  crew  of 

ditto 
For  the  master  of  any  other  vessel 
For  every  other  person  of  the  crew  of 
ditto           .           -            .           -  . 

Powder  magazine —  On  powder  belonging 
to  the  vessel,  for  each  barrel  for  a 
month  -  -  -  - 
On  ditto  imported  or  lodged  on  transit, 
for  each  of  the  first  3  months  ad  va- 
lorem per  100/.  .... 
For  every  succeeding  month         - 


Vessels  under  the] 

British 
and 

Ionian 
Flag. 

Foreign 

L.  s.   d. 

L.  ,.   d. 

0    10 

0     1     6 

0    0     6 

0    0     9 

0    0     6 

0    0    5 

0    2     1 

0    2     1 

0    4     2 

0    0     4 

0    0     4 

0    0     8 

0    0     8 

0    0     6 
0    0   10 

0  0  5 
0    0  10 

0    0     7 

0    0     7 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

1    0     0 
0    5     0 

10  0 
0    5     0 

'Exceptions. 
1.  Merchant  vessels  entering  either  of  the  harbours  may  re- 
main therein  5  days,  without  being  subject  to  the  payment  of 
any  port  charges,  water  (if  required)  excepted  ;  provided  they 
neither  discharge  nor  take  on  board  goods,  passengers  or  their 


baggage,  during  such  period  of  their  stay. 

2.  V«  ■  ... 

ation  a  quantity  of  Malta  wrought  stone,  not  less  than  l(i  per 


Vessels  clearing  oat,  bavir.g  taken  on  board  for  export- 
a  quantity  of  Malta  wrought  stone,  not  less  than  10  pei 

cent,  on  their  respective  registered  tonnage,  are  exempted  from 

the  payment  of  ballast  dues. 

3.  Pilotage  not  to  be  paid  oftener  than  once  in  6  weeks,  nor 
hospital  dues  more  frequently  than  once  in  6  months,  in  cases 
where  vessels  make  more  than  I  voyage  during  such  spaces  of 
time  re'ipectively. 

4.  Maltese  and  Ionian  vessels  are  not  subject  to  the  hospital 
dues. 

Quarantine  Charges —  Vessels  entered  upon  a  quarantine  to 
pay,  for  each  day  of  their  continuance  in  port,  as  follows 


s.  d. 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

6  0 

7  0 


1.  Vessels  not  exceeding  TO  tons 

—  from  11  tons  to  50  tons 
_  from  51  _  100  _ 
_  from  101  _  150  — 
_  from  151  —  200  _ 
_     from  201      —      250    — 

—  from  251      —     300    — 

—  from  301      _     350    — 

—  of  351  tons  and  upwards  -  •  10    0 

(Fractions  of  a  ton  not  to  be  noticed. 

2.  Vessels,  of  whatever   size,  sailing  in  quarantine,  having 

entered   upon   the   performance  thereof,   to  pay  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  quarantine  only  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

3.  Vessels  liable  to  quarantine,  not  having  entered  upon  the 

performance  thereof,  to  pay  3«.  for  each  day  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  port. 

4.  Vessels  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  enter  the  great 

harbour,  to  be  subject,  while  they  remain  there,  to  the  ad. 


ditional  charge  of  5s.  a  day  for  every  guard  boat  which  the 
superintendent  of  quarantine  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
place  over  them. 
***  Any  vessel  in  quarantine  entering  the   great  harbour 

without  a  justifiable  cause,  inciurs  the  penalty  of  200  dollars 

imposed  by  the  second  article  of  the  proclamation,  dated  12th 

of  October,  1820. 

5.  Vessels  having  any  contagious  disease  on  board  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra rate  in  proportion  to  the  expense  that  may  be  incurred  ; 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  20s.  a  day,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  rate. 

Duties  on  Corn. 


Duties  on  Com  for  Consumption. 

1 

On     Foreign    Indian 
Com,  Barley,  Rye,  or 
other  inferior  Grains, 
per  Salma,  or,  if  ma- 
nufactured, per  Can- 
taro. 

When  the  average  price  per  salm 

of  all  foreign  wheat  shall  be  as 

follows ;  viz.  — 

At  or  under               -               -  25*. 

Above  i5s.  and  not  exceeding  30*. 

30s.               -                55s. 

35s.               -                40*. 

40«.               —                45*. 

i5s.               -                50s. 

50».               -                55*.- 

55s.                —                60s. 

60s.               -               65s. 

65s. 

L.     3.        d. 

0    12      0 
0    11      0 
0    10      0 
0      9      0 
0      8      0 
0      7      0 
0      6      0 
0      5      0 
0      3      0 
0      10 

L.    s.      d. 

0      7      0 
0      6      6 
0      6      0 
0     5      6 
0     5      0 
0     4      6 
0      4     0 
0      3      0 
0      16 
0      0     6 

On     Wheat,     Indian 
Corn,    Barley,    Rye, 
or      other      inferior 
Grain,  per  Salma,  or, 
if  manufactured,  per 
Cantaro,    when  im- 
ported from 

Additional  Rates  on  Importations 
by  Foreign  Vessels. 

When  the  average  price  of  all  fo- 
reign wheat  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Under  45s.  per  salm 

45s.  and  not  exceeding   50s.  per 
salm 

within  the 
Mediterra- 
nean (from 

Gibraltar 
to  the  Dar- 

danelles). 

without 
the  Medi- 
terranean. 

L.    s.      i. 
0      2      0 

0      1      0 

L.    s.      d. 
0      2      6 

0      1      3 

Note.  —  The  average  price  is  to  be  struck  on  the  1 8th  of  every 
month,  at  noon,  upon  the  broker's  notes  of  sales  of  all  foreign 
wheat  without  distinction  ;  the  declared  average  prices  of  the 
2  immediately  preceding  months  are  to  be  added  thereto  ;  the 
total  is  then  to  be  divided  by  3,  and  the  quotient,  or  aggregate 
average  price  resulting  therefrom,  is  the  average  price  to  be 
published  on  the  18th,  as  that  which  is  to  govern  the  duties  of 
consumption  from  the  25th  of  the  current  to  the  24th  of  the 
next  ensuing  month,  both  days  inclusive. 

No  second  sale  of  the  same  parcel  of  wheat  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  average  returns  for  one  and  the  same  month. 

Sales  to  1  or  more  buyers,  under  20  salms,  sales  in  barter 
and  sales  by  contract,  of  wheat,  not  in  the  island,  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  average  returns.  —  {Proclamation  of  8tk  of 
December,  1832.) 


The  central  position,  excellent  port,  and  great  strength  of  Malta,  make  it  an  admirable  naval  station  for 
the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  frequenting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  render  its  possession  of  material  importance  to  the  British  empire.  It  is  also  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, particularly  during  war,  as  a  commercial  depot,  where  goods  may  be  safely  warehoused,  and 
from  wliicn  they  may  be  sent,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
Its  facilities  are  greater  in  this  respect  than  those  enjoyed  by  Gibraltar.  The  duties  on  importation  are 
very  moderate;  with  the  exception  of  those  on  corn,  they  amount  to  1  per  cent,  ad  valoremon  British 
manufactured  goods ;  and  2  per  cent,  on  those  imported  by  foreigners.  On  raw  sugar  imported  in  British 
ships  direct  from  Britain,  they  are  only  &d.  the  cantaro,  and  so  in  proportion  on  other  things.  Goods 
warehoused  pay  no  duty;  but  a  store  rent  fixed  by  the  tariff  issued  in  1832,  is  charged  on  all  goods  for  the 
first  3  months  ;  half  as  much  being  paid  for  each  succeeding  3  months.  The  real  value  of  the  British  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exported  to  Malta  in  1831  was  134,519/. ;  the  official  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  to  it  during  the  same  year  being  20,485/.     The  imports  amounted  to  63,350/. 

Money. —  In  1825,  British  silver  money  was  introduced  into  Malta ;  the  Spanish  dollar  being  made 
legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  4*.  4c?. ;  the  Sicilian  dollar  at  4s.  2d. ;  and  the  scudo  of  Malta  at  Is.  8rf. 

IVeights  and  Measures. — The  pound  or  rottolo,  commercial  weight  =  30  oncie  =  12,216  English  grains. 
Hence  100  rottoli  (the  cantaro)  =  174A  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  7911  kilog.  Merchants  usually  reckon  the 
cantaro  at  175  lbs. 

The  salma  of  corn,  stricken  measure  =  8'221  Winchester  bushels:  heaped  measure  is  reckoned  16  per 
cent.  more.  The  caffiso,  or  measure  for  oil,  contains  5i  English  gallons  z:  20"818  litres.  The  barrel  is 
double  the  caffiso.  The  Maltese  foot  =  11^  English  inches  -  -2836  metres.  The  canna  -  8  i)almi  = 
819  English  inches  =  2079  metres.  Merchants  usually  convert  Malta  measure  into  English  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3i  palmi  to  a  yard,  or  22  yards  to  1  canna. 

Bills  on  London  are  usually  drawn  at  30  and  60  days'  sight.  The  deputy  commissary  general  is  obliged 
to  grant,  at  all  times,  bills  on  the  treasury  here  for  British  silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  100/.  bill 
for  every  103/.  silver,  receiving  at  the  same  time  Spanish  dollars  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

His  Majesty  is  authorised,  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  \  73.,  to  make  such  regulations  touching  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from  any  of  the  British  possessions  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  may  seem 
most  expedient ;  and  any  goods  imported  or  exported  contrary  to  such  regulations  shall  be  forfeited,  to- 
gether with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same. — (See  Brydone's  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  Papers 
laid  before  the  Finance  Committee,  Kelly's  Cambist,  Government  Proclamations,  S^c.) 


MAN  (ISLE  OF). 
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MAN  (ISLE  OF)  is,  as  every  one  knows,  situated  in  the  Irish  sea,  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  10  or  12 
broad.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  no  where  very  productive.  Population, 
in  1831,  40,985.  This  island  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  herring 
fishery  ;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it  has  been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  herring 
shoals,  —  a  circumstance  which  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  for  the  fishery,  by  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  from  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  leading  them  to 
engage  in  what  has  usually  been  a  gambling  and  unproductive  business,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  injurious  to  the  island.  The  steam  packets  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool  touch  at  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  which  has,  in  consequence,  begun  to  be  largely  frequented  by  visiters  from 
these  cities,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  whose  influx  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Douglas  and  other  towns. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  Dukes  of  Athol,  —  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  duties 
on  most  commodities  consumed  in  the  island  having  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  much 
lower  than  those  on  the  same  commodities  when  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  still  subsists,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and  been  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  injurious  to  the  revenue  and  trade  of  the  empire.  During  the  present  century, 
indeed,  the  clandestine  trade  of  Man  has  been  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  a  considerable  extra  force  of  Custom-house  oflficers  and 
revenue  cruisers  is  required,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  island  has  to  be  subjected  to 
various  restraints.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  impolitic  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system.  The  public  has,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  purchased  all  the 
feudal  rights  of  the  Athol  family ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  an 
end  were  put  to  the  anomalous  absurdity  of  having  a  considerable  island,  lying,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  direct  line  between  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  towns,  with  different  duties  on  many  important  articles  !  It  might  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  for  such  a  change  ; 
and  this  might  be  done,  with  advantage  to  them  and  without  expense  to  the  public,  by 
modifying  and  improving  the  internal  regulations  and  policy  of  the  island,  which  are 
very  much  in  need  of  amendment.  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  island  would 
lose  any  thing  by  the  proposed  alteration ;  for  the  temptation  which  the  present  system 
holds  out  to  engage  in  smuggling  enterprises  diverts  the  population  from  the  regular 
pursuits  of  industry,  and,  along  with  the  herring  lottery,  is  the  principal  cause  of  that 
idleness  for  which  the  Manx  are  so  notorious.      We  subjoin  an 

Abstract  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  60.,  for  regulating  the  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Commencement.  — To  commence  the  1st  of  September,  1833.  —  §  1. 

Duties  payable  on  the  Importation  of  Goods  into  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  col- 
lected,  and  paid  unto  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  several  duties  of  customs  respectively  set 
forth  in  the  table  herein-after  contained,  denominated  "  Table  of  Duties,"  upon  importation  into  the  Isle 
of  Man  of  the  several  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  according  to  the  quantity  or  value  thereof  specified 
m  such  table,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or  value  of  the  same  ;  (that  is  to  say, ) 

Table  of  Duties. 


Free. 


10    0    0 
0    4    G 


A  Table  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Merchandise,  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man. 

L.    s.   d. 
Coals,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Coffee,  the  duties  of  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  not  having  been  then  paid  thereon, 
the  lb.  .... 

Hemp,  the  cwt.  -  -  .  . 

Hops,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  lb. 
Iron,  from  foreign  parts,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  thereof  .  ... 

Spirits ;  viz.  — 

Foreign  spirits,  the  gallon 

Rum  of  the  British  plantations,  not  exceeding 

the  strength  of  proof  by  Sikes's  hydrometer, 

and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength, 

the  gallon  .... 

Sugar,  muscovado,  the  cwt.  ... 

Tea  ;  viz.  — 

Bohea,  the  lb.  -  ... 

Green,  the  lb. 
Tobacco,  the  lb.  -  -  .  . 

A\'ine ;  viz 

French,  the  tun  of  252  gallons 
any  other  sort,  the  tun  of  252  gallons 
Wood,  from  foreign  parts  ;  viz. 

Heal  boards,  for  every  lOO/.of  the  value  thereof   10 

Timber,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  thereof    . 

Goodsj  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  the 

United  Kingdom,  and  entitled  to  any  bounty  or 

drawback  of  excise  on  exportation  from  thence, 

and  not  herein-before  enumerated  or  charged 

v.ith  duty,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  thereof    . 

(joods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  the 

United  Kingdom,  and  not  herein-before  charged 

with  duty,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  thereof    - 


0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

16 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  from  any 
place  from  whence  such  goods  may  be  lawfully 
imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  not  herein- 
before charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  of  the 
value  thereof  .  .  .  - 


15    0    0 


Except  the  several  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  following, 

and  which  are  to  be  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man  duty  free  ; 

(that  is  to  say,) 

Flax,  flax  seed,  raw  or  brown  linen  yam,  wood  ashes,  weed 
ashes,  flesh  of  all  sorts  ;  also  corn,  grain,  or  meal  of  all  sorts, 
when  importable  ;  any  of  which  goods,  waves,  or  merchan. 
dise  may  be  imported  into  the  said  isle  from  any  place  in 
any  ship  or  vessel. 

Any  sort  of  white  or  brown  linen  cloth,  hemp,  hemp  seed, 
horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  ;  all  utensils  and  instruments  fit 
and  necessary  to  be  employed  in  manufactures,  in  fisheries, 
or  in  agriculture  ;  bricks,  tiles,  all  sorts  of  young  trees, -sea 
shells,  lime,  soapers'  waste,  packthread,  small  cordage  for 
nets,  salt,  boards,  timber,  wood  hoops,  being  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
imported  from  thence  in  British  ships. 

Iron  in  rods  or  bars,  cotton,  indigo,  naval  stores,  and  any  sort 
of  wood  commonly  called  lumber,  (viz.  deals  of  all  sorts, 
timber,  balks  of  all  sizes,  barrel  boards,  clap  boards,  pipe 
boards,  or  pipe  hold,  white  boards  for  shoemakers,  broom 
and  cant  spars,  bow  staves,  capravan,  clap  holt,  elony  wood, 
headings  for  pipes  and  for  hogsheads,  and  for  barrels,  hoops 
for  coopers,  oars,  pipe  and  hogshead  staves,  barrel  staves, 
"  •  ■  els,  speckled  wood,  sweet  wood,  small 


firkin  staves, 

spars,  oak  plank,  and  wainscot,)  being  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation 
in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  British  ships.  —  Sect.  2. 

British  Goods  from  United  Kingdom  to  appear  vpon  the  Cockets.  —  No  goods  shall  be  entered  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  as  being  imported 
lioin  thence,  except  such  goods  as  shall  appear  upon  the  cocket  or  cockets  of  the  ship  or  vessel  importing 
the  same  to  have  been  duly  cleared  at  some  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  exported  to  the  said 

Isle.  —  §  3. 


And  such  additional  quantities  of  any  of  such  several  sorts  of 
m»ds  as  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  shall  from 
time  to  time,  under  any  special  circumstances  of  necessity, 
direct,  from  such  ports  respectively;  subject  to  the  rules  fol- 


'°r"l/l  s^uch  goSn^ie  imported  into  the  port  of  Dou.la.. 


.  Al'l  such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  Uouplas, 
and  by  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  in  British  ships  or  vessels  of 


the  burden  of  50  tons  or  upwards-  ,    .     t-     t  „  i 

2.  Such  tobacco  to  be  shipped  only  m  ports  m  England, 

-vhere  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  imported  and  warehoused 

without  payment  of  duty  :  ...  , 

■^    Such  wine  to  be  so  imported  only  m  casks  or  packages 

containing  not  less  than  a  hogshead  each,  or  in  cases  contam- 


ing  not  less  than  3  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles,  or  6  dozen 

^'r  Suc'h  brX'andleneva  to  be  imported  only  in  casks  con- 

n'l^mrbfalSandle^e^^to;  to  be  of  greater  or  higher 
de-r«  of  strength  than  that  of  1  to  9  over  hydrometer  proof: 

Yl^uch  gooTs,  when  exported  from  Great  Britain,  may  be 
so  exported^from  the  warehouse  in  which  they  may  have  been 
secured  without  payment  of  duty  :  TInitP<1 

7.  If  the  duties  of  importation  have  been  paid  m  the  United 
Kingdom  on  such  goods,  a  full  drawback  of  such  duties  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  :  ,     f     ,  i,   ^ofin^l 

8.  Upon  the  exportation  from  Liverpool  »[  s"<^^,,^^jl"^ 
sugar,  the  same  bounty  shall  be  allowed  as  would  be  allowable 
on  exportation  to  foreign  parts  :  . 

9.  Upon  exportation  from  the  United  Kingdoin  of  any  suca 
goods^om  the  warehouse,  or  for  drawback,  or  or  bounty^o 
much  of  the  form  of  the  bond,  or  of  the  declaration  or  of  any 
other  document,  required  in  the  case  of  ^'f Po^ation  of  such 
goods  generally  to  foreign  parts,  as  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  same  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall  be  omitted 

10  &o  drawback  or  bounty  to  be  allowed,  nor  export  bond 
cancelled,  until  a  certificate  of  the  due  landing  ot  the  goods  at 
the  port  of  Douglas  be  produced  from  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  of  that  port.  ,.  „,  „l,no    fT,» 

11.  If  any  goods  be  laden  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  the 
species  and  quantity  of  such  goods,  with  the  marks,  numbers, 
Td  denomUiations  of  the  casks  or  packages  containing  he 
same,  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  licence,  and  signed  by  the 
British  consul  at  the  port  of  lading,  or,  it  there  be  no  British 
consul,  bv  2  known  British  merchants :    „       ,        .  , 

12  Upon  importation  into  the  port  of  Douglas  of  any  stich 
goods,  the  licence  for  the  same  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  that  port.  —Sect.  4. 


Man  to  any  part  i 

any  foreign  country.— ^  11.  r^^.  /v,,-/-^;//.//  *^  _  If  anv  goods  shall  be  imported  into  or 

Goods  imported  or  exposed,  ^c.  contrary  ^^J^^}"/fg^*'^'^^^;^^i  thUZ  isle  to  another  part  of  the 

exported  from  the  isle  of  Man,  or  carried  coastwie  from  one  part  o^^^  wfth  i  tent  to  be  waterborne,  to  be 

^^'Sovt^r^clrTll^dT^^^^^^^^^^ 
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annds  enumerated  in  the  foUoiving  Schedule  importable  only  under  Licence.  — The  several  sorts  of 
sfS,  fnumemted  or  described  in  the  schedule  herein-after  contained,  denominated  "  Schedule  of  Licence 
fTrl,  "TaTl  not  be  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  nor  exported  from  any  place  o  be  carried  to  the  Isle 
?f  Man  w  thoi.t  the  1  cence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  first  obtained,  nor  in  greater  quantities  ,n 
?L  whoir in  any  one  year,  than  the  respective  quantities  of  such  goods  specihed  in  the  said  schedule; 
and  Tuch  goods  shall  not  be  so  exported  nor  so  imported,  except  from  the  respective  places  set  forth  in 
?he  said  sfhedule,  and  according  to  the  rules  subjoined  thereto ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Schedule  of  Licence  Goods, 

Wine,  110  tuns. 
Spirits;  viz —  ^„  ^„„      „ 

Foreign  brandy,  10,000  gallons. 
Foreign  geneva,  10,000  gallons. 

From  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any  place  from 
which  the  same  might  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  consumption  therein. 
Bum,  ot  the  British  plantations,  C0,000  gallons. 
From  Great  Britain. 
Bohea  tea,  70,000  lbs. 

Green  tea,  5,000  lbs.  .       .     ^.     tt  \«j  w 

Coffee  (unless  the  duties  of  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall  have  bten  then  paid  thereon),  8,000  lbs. 
Tobacco,  60,000  lbs.  .         ,  „  „„n      , 

Muscovado  sugar,  of  the  British  possessions,  10,000  cwt. 
Playing  cards,  4,000  packs. 
From  England. 

B«fined  sugar,  800  cwt. 

From  the  port  of  Liverpool. 


between  the  5th  day  of  May  ana  tne  jtn  aay  oi  juiy  "'";,/  .,.'.,     j  j„  thereof,  and  the  name,  resid- 
port  of  Douglas  in  the  said  isle;  and  such  application  shall  specify  tl^^^^  for  which 

Lee,  and  occupation  of  the  person  applying    a^^^^^^  'wftKuc  f irticuta^^^^^^^^^  entered  in  a  book  to  be 

such  licence  is  required  ;  ^"^  all  such  applica^^^^^^^^  inspection  during  the 

kept  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  ot  Uouglas,  and  Jo  "^  ^  ;[*-  "j^  ,j^  ,,  be  closed ;  and  within  14  days 

r  gX™o?M  lie\.tenan,.goT«„»  or  the  sai^^^  'f^gr'  'hV'SceS'lf  Tu'clf  copy,  the  gcernor  or  lieu- 

such  proportions  in  all  cases  as  he  shall  judge  m°st  foir  and  equuame     a  Majesty's    : 

¥,ruro^Te'{;si'<iT,,rx^^orafersVa''„vsi'^^^^^^^^^^ 

Before  Delivery  of  i'^^'"^^^V^rfhP  noil ef^ora^d  control  ero^  Souglas  shall  take  the  bond  of  such 
persons  to  whom  they  are  granted  the  co  lecfr  and  comi^tr^^^^  importation  of  the  articles 

persons  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  with  ^"ffic^^"*  s^^^^^^  P        ^^^^^^^-       the  de- 

for  which  the  said  licences  are  respectively  granted   o"  "^^^^J^^^^^^  sunis  not  Exceeding  the  whole 

livery  of  such  licences,  -['t^nT^ieTDSn' on  articles  simfla     o  those  specffiVd  in  such  liceLes,  as  the 
amount  of  duties  payable  i",pjca  .l^^tam  on  ar  ic  es  s^^^^  to  whom  such  licence  shall 

any  licence  or  other  document  required  for  *«  ™?°"=''°" '"  °  ^^^^^  make  use  of  any 

ofience.  forfeit  the  sum  of  .500/.  -  §  9.  re-export  from  the  Isle  of  Man  any 

^J^  ;'ett'  r^S'tSp.;  ?A.e  leas.Jnd  ™  .he  »„.  pac^^^^^^^^    "o  ''^    'rfo^rtiTSS 
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or  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same,  and  the  packages  containing  the  same,  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
all  ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  and  all  cattle  and  carriages  used  or  employed  therein  ;  and  every  person  offend- 
ing therein  shall  forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  the  sum  of  100/.,  or  the  full  amount  of  all  duties  which 
would  be  payable  in  respect  of  such  or  similar  goods,  for  home  consumption  of  the  same,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  ^  12. 

Goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man. — 'I'he  several  sorts  of  goods  enumerated  or 
described  in  the  schedule  herein-after  contained,  denominated  "  Schedule  of  Prohibitions,"  shall  not  be 
imported  into  the  Isle  of  Man  j  (that  is  to  say,) 

Schedule  of  Prohibitions. 


Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  places  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  East  India  Company's  chsirter  ;  except  from 
the  United  Kingdom : 

Cotton  yam,  cotton  cloth,  linen  cloth,  glass  manufactures, 
woollen  manufactures,  unless  bond  fide  laden  in  and  im- 
ported directly  from  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Spirits  of  greater  strength  than  1  to  9  over  hydrometer  proof, 


except  spirits    the  produce  of   the  British  possessions  in 

America,  or  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
British  distilled  spirits  : 
All  goods  )>rohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

to  be  used  or  consumed  therein,  on  accoimt  of  the  sort  or 

description  of  the  same.  — Sect.  16. 


Limiting  the  Quantity  of  Spirits,  Tea,  and  Tobacco  for  Uses  of  Seamen.  —  If  any  decked  vessel,  bound 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  have  on  board  tor  the  use  of  the  sea- 
men, any  spirits  exceeding  the  quantity  of  |  gallon  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tobacco  exceeding  1  lb. 
weight  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  2  lbs.  weight  for  the  whole  of  the  seamen  on  board  such 
vessel,  or  if  any  open  boat,  bound  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to-any  port  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  have 
on  board,  for  the  use  of  the  seamen,  any  spirits  exceeding  1  quart  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tobacco  ex- 
ceeding i  lb.  weight  for  each  seaman,  or  any  tea  exceeding  1  lb.  weight  for  the  whole  of  the  seamen 
on  board  such  boat,  all  such  foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  tea  respectively,  together  with  the  casks  or  pack- 
ages containing  the  same,  and  also  every  such  vessel  or  boat,  together  with  all  the  guns,  furniture,  am- 
munition, tackle,  and  apparel  thereof,  shall  be  forfeited. —  §  14. 

Certificate  for  Goods  the  Produce  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  Before  any  goods  shall  be  shipped  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  that  island,  proof 
shall  be  made  by  the  written  declaration  of  some  competent  person,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment,  that  such  goods,  describing  and  identifying  the 
same,  are  the  produce  or  the  manufacture,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  said  island,  and  in  such  declaration 
shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  such  goods  are  intended  to  be  entered  and  shipped  ;  and 
such  person,  at  the  time  of  entry  (not  being  more  than  1  month  after  the  date  of  such  declaration)  shall 
make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  such  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  goods  to  be  shipped  in 
virtue  of  the  entry  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  in  such  declaration  ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and 
comptroller  shall,  on  demand,  give  to  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  proof  of  produce,  or  of  manufacture,  having  been  made  in  respect  of  such  goods,  describ- 
ing the  same,  and  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  exporter,  and  of  the  exporting  ship,  and  of  the  master 
thereof,  and  the  destination  of  the  goods;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  received  at  the  port  of  importation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  the  certificate  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  said  island,  heretofore  required. — ^  15. 

Management  of  Duties.— Section  16.  relates  to  the  appropriation  of  the  duties,  and  is  of  no  commercial 
importance. 

MANGANESE  (Ger.  Braunstein,  Glasseise ;  Du.  JSruinsteen ;  Fr.  Manganese, 
Magalese,  Savon  du  verve  ,•  It.  Manganesia ;  Sp.  Manganesia ;  Lat.  Magnesia  nigra, 
Manganesium),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  like  cast  iron, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is  granular ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell ;  it  is  softer  than  cast  iron,  and  may  be  filed ;  its  specific  gravity  is  8.  It  is  very 
brittle,  and  can  neither  be  hammered  nor  drawn  out  into  wire.  Its  tenacity  is  unknown. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  soon  loses  its 
lustre,  and  becomes  grey,  violet,  brown,  and  at  last  black.  These  changes  take  place 
still  more  rapidly  if  the  metal  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel.  Ores  of  manganese  are 
common  in  Devon.shire,  Somersetshire,  &c.  The  ore  of  manganese,  known  in  Derby- 
shire by  the  name  of  black  wadd,  is  remarkable  for  its  spontaneous  inflammation  with  oil. 
Oxide  of  manganese  is  of  considerable  use ;  it  is  employed  in  making  oxymuriatic  acid, 
for  forming  bleaching  liquor.  It  is  also  used  in  glazing  black  earthenware,  for  giving 
colours  to  enamels,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  is  the  substance  generally- 
used  by  chemists  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  §'c.) 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  or  FIELD  BEET  (Fr.  Betteraves ;  Ger.  Mangold 
Wurzel ;  It.  Biettola),  a  mongrel  between  the  red  and  white  beet.  It  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  partly  as  food  for  cattle,  and 
partly  to  be  used  in  distillation,  and  in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Its  culture  in  Great 
Britain  is  very  recent ;  and  Mr.  Loudon  questions  whether  it  has  any  advantages  over 
the  turnip  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  exactly  the 
.same  as  for  turnips,  and  immense  crops  are  raised  on  strong  clays.  The  produce 
per  acre  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Swedish  turnip :  it  is  applied  almost  entirely 
to  the  fattening  of  stock,  and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows.  —  (Lovdon's  Ency.  of 
Agriculture.) 

MANNA  (Fr.  Manne ;  Ger.  Mannaesche ;  It.  Manna),  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
Fraxinus  ornus,  a  species  of  ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  juice  exudes 
spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and  concretes  into  whitish  tears ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  tree,  and  gather- 
ing the  juice  in  baskets,  where  it  forms  irregular  masses  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour, 
often  full  of  impurities.  Manna  is  imported  in  chests,  principally  from  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  The  best  is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  light,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  transparent:  the  inferior  kinds  are 
moist,  unctuous,  and  brown.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  taste,  with  some 
degree  of  bitterness  not  very  pleasant,  axuJ  leaving  a  nauseous  impression  on  the  tongue. 
—  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 
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MANIFEST,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  a  document  signed  by  the  master,  con- 
taining the  name  or  names  of  the  places  where  the  goods  on  board  have  been  laden,  and 
the  place  or  places  for  which  they  are  respectively  destined ;  the  name  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs ;  a  particular  account  and  description  of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  thereon,  the  goods  contained  in  such  packages,  the  names  of  the 
respective  shippers  and  consignees,  as  far  as  such  particulars  are  known  to  the  master, 
&c.  A  separate  manifest  is  required  for  tobacco.  The  manifest  must  be  made  out,  dated, 
and  signed  by  the  captain,  at  the  place  or  places  where  the  goods,  or  any  part  of  the  goods, 
are  taken  on  board.  —  (See  Importation  and  Exportation.) 

MxANILLA,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  East,  in  lat.  14'^36'8"N.,  Ion.  120°53i'E. 
Population  about  40,000,  of  whom  from  1,200  to  1,500  maybe  Europeans.  Manilla  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  navigable 
for  small  vessels  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior.  The  smaller  class  of  ships  anchor 
in  Manilla  roads,  in  5  fathoms,  the  north  bastion  bearing  N.  37°  E.,  the  fishery  stakes 
,»t  the  river's  mouth  N.  18^^  E.,  distant  about  a  mile;  but  large  ships  anchor  at  Cavita, 
about  3  leagues  to  the  southward,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  well  sheltered  from 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  winds.  The  arsenal  is  at  Cavita,  which  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  strongest  fortress  on  the  islands.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers,  and 
some  of  the  bastions  are  well  furnished  with  artillery. 

Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  sufficiently 
temperate ;  the  only  considerable  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  in  this  respect 
being  that  the  principal  pait  of  the  group  comes  within  the  range  of  the  typhoons. 
The  soil  is  of  very  different  qualities ;  but  for  the  most  part  singularly  fertile.  They 
are  rich  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  productions.  It  is  stated  in  a  statistical 
account  of  the  Philippines,  published  at  Manilla  in  1818  and  1819,  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  islands  amounted  to  2,249,852,  of  which  1,376,222  belonged  to 
Luconia.  There  were,  at  the  period  referred  to,  only  2,837  Europeans  in  the  islands, 
and.  little  more  than  6,000  Chinese.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold, 
and  energetic,  of  any  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  "  These  people,"  says  a 
most  intelligent  navigator,  "  appear  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  They 
cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of  understanding;  are  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths, 
weavers,  masons,  &c.  I  have  walked  through  their  villages,  and  found  them  kind,  hos- 
pitable, and  communicative ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  and  treat  them  with 
contempt,  I  ])erceived  that  the  vices  they  attributed  to  the  Indians,  ought  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  government  they  have  themselves  established." — {Voyage  de  M.  De  la 
Perouse,  c.  15.) 

The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  indigo,  sugar,  rice,  sapan  wood,  birds'  nests, 
tripang  or  biche  de  mer,  dried  beef,  hides,  ebony,  gold  dust,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  stuffs  for  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  furniture,  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Manilla  for  the  Year  1831,  from  the  Official  Report. 

Skipping.  —  Arrivals  and  Departures  in  1831. 

Atnprican        •  -  W  arrWecl,  29  sailed.  I  EnpHsh       .  -  19  arrived,  19  sailed.  I  Prussian  •       -    1  arriTed,    1  saUed. 

Chinese  junks  .     5      —  5      —         French  .  .      l      _  2      —         Spanish  -  .  43      —        42     — 

Danish  -  7      —  6—1  Hamburgh  .     2      —  2      — — - 

Dutch       •  .    4      _  4—1  Portuguese  .5—4      —      1  116  116 

Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Manilla  in  1831. 


Arrnhna.  Arrobas.        Arrobas. 
indigo,  1st        -             -          -    ii,7'^'2 

3d  .  -         -        3l9i 

6,1434 

liquid                                            -  24.975^ 

Sucar               -              -               •  -           -       fil7',7.^7i 

H-mp                    ,                .                -  -          -        J  54.91 7 

OH,  cocoa  nut              -              -  •         _  •           6,964 

I'ortoise  shell,  1st          »               •  -   ^-pj 


Arrobas.  Arreha*. 

Coffee,  clean              ....  14,624 
Wax,  raw        -              -              -              -      32 
manufactured             -              •      •    964 

996 

Hides                  -              -              .              -        -  29,9.'i8 

Horns           -               -                               -               -  503 

Mother-o'-pearl  shells           -             -                  -  1,262 
Rum                -                -  gallons  8,716 

Sapan  wood               ...                 .  50,671 

Tobacco              -              .              •              .       -  4,279 

ExclusiTe  of  birds'  nests,  pepper,  mats,  sharks'  fins,  biche 
de  mer,  &c. 


Total  value  of  imports  in  1831,  including  specie  -  -    1 ,4TO,776  dollars. 

_  of  exports  -  -  .  .  -    1,. 303,621     — 

Amount  of  duties  .  .  -  -  -  .       244,066     — 

In  1832,  136  ships  arrived  at  Manilla,  of  which  35  were  American,  34  English,  and  53  Spanish.  I'he 
imports  during  the  same  year  were,  goods  1,204,894  dollars,  and  treasure  464,300  do.,  being  togetbf^r 
1  f;'^'^,l94  dollars.  The  exports  were,  goods  1,531,540  dollars,  treasure  317,990  do.,  together  1 ,84P.."). .0 
dollars 

It  wa";  believed  that  the  crop  of  sugar  in  Luconia  in  18.33,  would  amount  to  about  28,000,000  lbs. 

At  this  moment,  the  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  Philippines  are  estimated  to  amount  to  fr^m 
80,000/.  to  100,000/  a  yoar:  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  opening  the  trade  to  China  will  very  ma- 
terially  inrroase  our  intercourse  with  Manilla. 
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Considering  the  great  fertility  and  varied  productions  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
peculiarly  favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  commerce,  the  limited  extent  of  their 
trade,  even  with  its  late  iacrease,  may  excite  surprise.  This,  however,  is  entirely  a  con- 
s;*quence  of  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  persevered  until  very 
recently  in  excluding  all  foreign  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Philippines — confining  the 
trade  between  them  and  Mexico  and  South  America  to  a  single  ship  !  Even  ships  and 
settlers  from  China  were  excluded.  "  Provisions,"  says  La  Perouse,  "  of  all  kinds  are 
in  the  greatest  abundance  here,  and  extremely  cheap ;  but  clothing,  European  hardware, 
and  furniture,  bear  an  excessively  high  price.  The  want  of  competition,  together  with 
prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind  laid  on  commerce,  render  the  productions  and 
merchandise  of  India  and  China  at  least  as  dear  as  in  Europe  /"  Happily,  however,  this 
miserable  policy,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  admirably  depicted  by  M.  De  la  Perouse, 
has  been  materially  modified  during  the  last  few  years.  The  events  of  the  late  war 
destroyed  for  ever  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain ;  and  the  ships  of  all  nations  are 
now  freely  admitted  into  Manilla  and  the  other  ports  in  the  Philippines.  An  u*:^- 
precedented  stimulus  has,  in  consequence,  been  given  to  all  sorts  of  industry  ;  and  its 
progress  will  no  doubt  become  more  rapid,  according  as  a  wider  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  foreigners  makes  the  natives  better  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  disabuses  them  of  the  prejudices  of  which  they  have  been 
so  long  the  slaves. 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  at  Manilla,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spain. 
—  (See  Cadiz.)  They  have,  however,  this  difference,  —  that  they  estimate  weight  by 
piastres :  16  piastres  are  supposed  to  ==  1  lb.  Spanish  weight,  though  they  are  not  quite 
so  much  ;  11  ounces  or  piastres  =  1  tale  of  silk;  22  ounces  =^  1  catty;  8  ounces  = 
1  marc  of  silver;  and  10  ounces  =  1  tale  of  gold.  16  piastres  or  ounces  =  15^  ounces 
avoirdupois;    100  catties  =  1  picul  =  133§lbs.  avoirdupois. 

MARBLE  (Ger.  Rus.  and  Lat.  Marmor ;  Du.  Marmer ;  Fr.  Marhre ;  It.  Marmo . 
Sp.  Marmol),  a  genus  of  fossils,  composed  chiefly  of  lime;  being  a  bright  and  beautiful 
stone,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel,  fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid 
menstrua,  and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire. 

The  colours  by  which  marbles  are  distinguished  are  almost  innumerable.  Some  are  quite  black ;  others, 
agnin,  are  of  a  snowy  white ;  some  are  greenish  ;  others  greyish,  reddish,  bluish,  yellowish,  &c. ;  while 
some 'are  variegated  and  spotted  with  many  different  colours  and  shades  of  colour.  The  finest  solid 
TTiouern  marbles  are  those  of  Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  and  Flanders.  Great  quantities  of  very  beau- 
tiful marble  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  and  at  Tiree  and  other  place?  in  the 
Western  Isles.  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  has  abundance  of  beautiful  black  marble  intermixed  with  white 
spots,  called  Kilkenny  marble.  Derbyshire  abounds  in  this  mineral.  Near  Kemtyn-bay,  in  Anglesea, 
there'  is  a  quarry  of  beautiful  marble,  called  verde  di  Corsica,  from  its  also  being  found  in  Cor.sica.  Its 
colours  are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple,  irregularly  disposed.  Kalr  produces  the  most  valuable 
marble,  and  its  exportation  makes  a  considerable  branch  of  her  foreign  commerce.  The  black  and  the 
milk-vv'hite  marble  of  Carara,  in  the  duchy  of  Massa,  are  particularly  esteemed. 

The  marbles  of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  very  inferior,  being  mixed  with  a  sort  of  scaly 
limestone. 

Marble  is  of  so  hard,  compact,  and  fine  a  texture,  as  readily  to  take  a  beautiful  polish.  That  most 
coteeined  by  statuaries  is  brought  from  the  island  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago:  it  was  employed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  that  island  ;  whence  also  the  famous  Arundelian 
marbles  were  brought.     The  marble  of  Carara  is  likewise  in  high  repute  among  sculptors. 

The  specific  gravity  of  marble  is  from  2,700  to  :2,8(.'0.  Black  marble  owes  its  colour  to  a  slight  mixture 
of  iron. 

MARITIME  LAW.  By  maritime  law  is  meant  the  law  relating  to  harbours, 
ships,  and  seamen.  It  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all  maritime 
nations.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  different  departments;  such  as  those  with  respect 
to  harbours,  to  the  property  of  ships,  the  duties  and  rights  of  masters  and  seamen,  con^ 
tracts  of  affreightment,  average,  salvage,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  those  subjects  treated 
of  under  their  respective  heads. 

Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Law.  —  The  earliest  system  of  maritime  law  was 
compiled  by  the  Rhodians,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  most 
celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Rhodian 
lawsr    luckily,  however,  we  are  not  wholly  left,  in  forming  our  opinion  vipon  them,   to 

the  vague  though  commendatory  statements  of  Cicero  and  Strabo (  Cicero  pro  Lege 

Manilia ;  Strab.  lib.  xiv.)  The  laws  of  Rhodes  were  adopted  by  Augustus  into  the 
legi<;lation  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  that  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  being  solicited  to  decide  a  contested  point  with  respect  to  shipping, 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  Rhodian  law.s,  which 
were  of  paramount  authority  in  such  cases,  unless  they  happened  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  some  regulation  of  the  Roman  law.  —  ("  Ego  quidem  mundi  dondavs,  lex  autem  maris 
legis  id  Rhodia,  qua  de  rehus  nauticis  prcescripta  est,  judicetur,  qiiatenus  nulla  nostrarum 
legum  adversatur.  Hoc  idem  Divus  quoque  Augustus  judicavit.")  Tlie  rule  of  the  Rhodian 
law  with  respect  to  average  contributions  in  the  event  of  a  sacrifice  being  made  at  sea 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Digest  (lib.  xiv.  tit.  2.); 
and  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  most  of  the  regulations  as  to  maritime 
affairs  embodied  in  the  fX)mpilations  of  Justinian  have  been  derived  from  the  same  sosnce, 
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The  regulations  as  to  average  adopted  by  all  modern  nations,  are  borrowed,  with  hardly 
any  alteration,  from  the  Roman,  or  rather,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Rhodian  law !  — • 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  originally  framed. 
The  only  authentic  fragments  of  the  Rhodian  laws  are  those  in  the  Digest.  The  col- 
lection entitled /ms  Navale  Rhodiorum,  published  at  Bale  in  1561,  is  now  admitted  by  all 
critics  to  be  spurious. 

The  first  modern  code  of  maritime  law  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  at  Amalphi,  in  Italy, 
' — a  city  at  present  in  ruins ;  but  which,  besides  being  early  distinguished  for  its  commerce, 
will  be  for  ever  famous  for  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and  the  supposed  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  The  Amalphitan  code  is  said  to  have  been  denominated  Tabula 
Amalphitana.  But  if  such  a  body  of  law  really  existed,  it  is  singular  that  it  should 
never  have  been  published,  nor  even  any  extracts  from  it.  M.  Pardessus  has  shown 
that  all  the  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  Amalphitan  code  and  asserted  its  existence, 
have  copied  the  statement  of  Freccia,  in  his  book  De  Subfeudis.  —  (  Collection  des  Loix 
Maritimes,  tome  i.  p.  145.)  And  as  Freccia  assures  us  that  the  Almalphitan  code 
continued  to  be  followed  in  Naples  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  (1570),  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  could  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  seems  most  probable,  as  nothing 
peculiar  to  it  has  ever  transpired,  that  it  consisted  principally  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  in  the  Roman  law,  which,  it  is  known,  preserved  their  ascendancy  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  south  of  Italy  than  any  where  else. 

But,  besides  Amalphi,  Venice,  Marseilles,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  early  distinguished  for  the  extent  to  which  they 
carried  commerce  and  navigation.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  on  the 
subject,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  maritime  laws  would  be  principally 
borrowed  from  those  of  Rome,  but  with  such  alterations  and  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  the  particular  views  of  each  state.  But  whe- 
ther in  this  or  in  some  other  way,  it  is  certain  that  various  conflicting  regulations  were 
established,  which  led  to  much  confusion  and  uncertainty ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  thence  arising,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Consolato  del  Mare  as  a  code  of  maritime  law.  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  code.  Azuni  {Droit  Maritime  de  V Europe,  tome  i.  pp.  414 — 439.,  or  raiher 
Jorio,  Codice  Ferdinando,  from  whose  work  a  large  proportion  of  Azuni's  is  literally 
translated)  contends,  in  a  very  able  dissertation,  that  the  Pisans  are  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  having  compiled  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  On 
the  other  hand,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany,  in  his  learned  and  excellent  work  on  the 
commerce  of  Bai-celona — {Antigua  Comercio  de  Barcelona,  tomo  i.  pp.  170 — 183.),  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Consulato  was  compiled  at  Barcelona  ;  and  that  it  contains 
the  rules  according  to  which  the  consuls,  which  the  Barcelonese  had  established  in  foreign 
places  so  early  as  1 268,  were  to  render  their  decisions.  It  is  certain  that  the  Consolato 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Barcelona,  in  1502;  and  that  the  early  Italian  and 
French  editions  are  translations  from  the  Catalan.  Azuni  has,  indeed,  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  Pisans  had  a  code  of  maritime  laws  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that 
several  of  the  regulations  in  it  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  Consolato. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Barcelonese  were  aware  of  the  regulations  of  the  Pisans, 
or  that  the  resemblance  between  them  and  those  in  the  Consolato  is  more  than  accidental ; 
or  may  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  concurrence  that  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  among 
well-informed  persons  legislating  upon  the  same  topics,  and  influenced  by  principles  and 
practices  derived  from  the  civil  law. 

M.  Pardessus,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent  work  already  referred  to,  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  disposed,  had  there  been  any  grounds  to  go  upon,  to  set  up  a 
claim  in  favour  of  Marseilles  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  Consolato  ; 
but  he  candidly  admits  that  such  a  pretension  could  not  be  supported,  and  unwillingly 
adheres  to  Capmany's  opinion.  — "  Quoique  Fran9ois,"  says  he,  "  quoique  portee  par 
des  sentimens  de  reconnoissance,  qu'aucun  evenement  ne  sauroit  affoiblir,  a  faire  valoir 
tout  ce  qui  est  en  faveur  de  Marseilles,  je  dois  reconnoitre  franchement  que  les  proba- 
bilites  I'emportent  en  faveur  de  Barcelone."  —  (Tomeii.  p.  24.) 

But  to  whichever  city  the  honour  of  compiling  the  Consolato  may  be  due,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  antiquity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  affirmed,  in  a  pre- 
face to  the  different  editions,  that  it  was  solemnly  accepted,  subscribed  and  promulgated, 
as  a  body  of  maritime  law,  by  the  Holy  See  in  1075,  and  by  the  Kings  of  France  and 
other  potentates  at  different  periods  between  1075  and  1270.  But  Capmany,  Azuni,  and 
Pardessus,  have  shown  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  this  preface  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  wholly  uti- 
worthy  of  the  least  attention.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  com- 
piled, and  began  to  be  introduced,  about  the  end  of  the  13th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Hth  century.  And  notwithstanding  its  prolixity,  and  the  want  of  precision  and  clear- 
ness, the  correspondence  of  the  greater  number  of  its  rules  with  the  ascertained  principles 
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of  justice  and  public  utility,  gradually  led,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agreement, 
to  its  adoption  as  a  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  by  all  the  nations  contiguous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  of  high  authority.  Casaregis  says  of  it,  though,  perhaps, 
too  strongly,  "  Consulatus  maris,  in  materiis  maritimis,  tanquam  universalis  consuetudu 
hahens  vim  legis  inviolabiliter  attenda  est  apud  omnes provincias  et  nationes." — (Disc.  213. 
n.  12.) 

The  collection  of  sea  laws  next  in  celebrity,  but  anterior,  perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  is 
that  denominated  the  Roole  des  Jugements  d'  Oleron.  There  is  as  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  laws,  as  there  is  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
solato.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  been,  that  they  were  compiled  by 
direction  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  in  her  quality  of  Duchess  of  Guienne*; 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by  her  son  Richard  I.,  at  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land :  but  this  statement  is  now  admitted  to  rest  on  no  good 
foundation.  The  most  probable  theory  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  a  collection  of  the 
rules  or  practices  followed  at  the  principal  French  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  as  Bordeaux, 
Ilochelle,  St.  Malo,  &c.  They  contain,  indeed,  rules  that  are  essential  to  all  maritime 
transactions,  wherever  they  may  be  carried  on  ;  but  the  references  in  the  code  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  is  of  F'rench  origin.  The  circumstance  of  our  monarch's  having  large 
possessions  in  France  at  the  period  when  the  Rules  of  Oleron  were  collected,  naturally 
facilitated  their  introduction  into  England ;  and  they  have  long  enjoyed  a  very  high 
degree  of  authority  in  this  country.  "  I  call  them  the  Laws  of  Oleron,"  said  a  great 
civilian  —  (^Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Charge  to  the  Cinque  Ports),  "  not  but  that  they  are  pe- 
culiarly enough  English,  being  long  since  incorporated  into  the  customs  and  statutes  of 
our  admiralties ;  but  the  equity  of  them  is  so  great,,  and  the  use  and  reason  of  them  so 
general,  that  they  are  known  and  received  all  the  world  over  by  that  rather  than  by  any 
other  name."  Molloy,  however,  has  more  correctly,  perhaps,  said  of  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
that  "  they  never  obtained  any  other  or  greater  force  than  those  of  Rhodes  fonnerly  did  ; 
that  is,  they  were  esteemed  for  the  reason  and  equity  found  in  them,  and  applied  to  the 
case  emergent."  —  (De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  Introd.) 

A  code  of  maritipe  laAv  issued  at  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  has 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  North.  The  date  of  its  compilation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  northern  jurists  contend  that 
the  Laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the  Rules  of  Oleron,  and  that  the  latter  are  chiefly 
copied  from  the  former !  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  not  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement.  — (See  Pardessus,  Collection,  S^-c.  tome  i. 
pp.  425 — 462.  ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  13.  art.  Hanseatic  League.)  The  Laws 
of  Wisby  are  not  certainly  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the 
15th  century;  and  have  obviously  been  compiled  from  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the 
Rules  of  Oleron,  and  other  codes  that  were  then  in  use.  Grotius  has  spoken  of  these 
laws  in  the  most  laudatory  manner:—"  Quce  de  maritimis  negotiis,"  says  he,  "  insula: 
GothlandicB  hahitatoribus  plucuerunt,  tantum  in  se  hahent,  turn  equitatis,  turn  prudenti(B,  ut 
omnes  oceani  accola;  eo,  non  tanquam  propria,  sed  velut  gentium  jure,  utantur.^^  —  (^Prole- 
gomena ad  Procopium,  p.  64. ) 

Besides  the  codes  now  mentioned,  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanse  towns,  issued  in  1597 
and  1614,  contain  a  system  of  laws  relating  to  navigation  that  is  of  great  authority. 
The  judgments  of  Damme,  the  customs  of  Amsterdam,  &c.  are  also  often  quoted.  * 

But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  well  digested  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  that 
has  ever  appeared,  is  that  comprised  in  the  famous  Ordonnance  de  la  Maritie  issued  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1681.  This  excellent  code  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Colbert,  by  individuals  of  great  talent  and  learning,  after  a  careful  revision  of  all  the 
ancient  sea  laws  of  France  and  other  countries,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  different 
parliaments,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  different 
towns.  It  combines  whatever  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  shown  to  be  best 
in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  modern  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  Lord  Tenterden  says,  —  "  If  the 
reader  should  be  offended  at  the  frequent  references  to  this  ordinance,  I  must  request 
him  to  recollect  that  those  references  are  made  to  the  maritime  code  of  a  great  commer- 
cial nation,  which  has  attributed  much  of  its  national  prosperity  to  that  code :  a  code 
composed  in  the  reign  of  a  politic  prince ;  under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  enlightened 
minister  ;  by  laborious  and  learned  persons,  who  selected  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
all  the  maritime  laws  then  existing ;  and  which,  in  matter,  method,  and  style^  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  acts  of  legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated." 

The  ordinance  of  1681  was  published  in  1760,  with  a  detailed  and  most  elaborate 
commentary  by  M.  Valin,  in  2  volumes,  4to.     It   is  impossible  which   to  admire  most 

*  A  translation  of  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  is  given  in  the  3d  edition  of 
Malyne's  Lex  Mcrcatoria  ;  but  the  edition  of  them  in  the  work  of  M.  Pardessus,  referred  to  in  the  tex*^ 
is  infinitely  superior  to  every  other. 
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in  this  commentary,  the  learning  or  the  sound  good  sense  of  the  writer.  Lord  Mansfield 
was  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
maritime  jurisprudence  to  a  careful  study  of  M.  Valin's  work. 

That  part  of  the  Code  de  Commerce  which  treats  of  maritime  affairs,  insurance,  &c.  is 
copied,  with  very  little  alteration,  from  the  ordinance  of  1681.  The  few  changes  that 
have  been  made  are  not  always  improvements. 

No  system  or  code  of  maritime  law  has  ever  been  issued  by  authority  in  Great  Britain. 
The  laws  and  practices  that  now  obtain  amongst  us  in  reference  to  maritime  affairs,  have 
been  founded  principally  on  the  practices  of  merchants,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
civil  law,  the  Laws  of  Oieron  and  Wisby,  the  works  of  distinguished  jurisconsults,  the 
judicial  decisions  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  &c.  A  law  so  constructed  has 
necessarily  been  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and,  though  still  susceptible  of 
material  amendment,  it  corresponds,  at  this  moment,  more  nearly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  system  of  maritime  law,  with  those  universally  recognised  principles  of  justice  and 
general  convenience  by  which  the  transactions  of  merchants  and  navigators  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

The  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  did  much  to  fix  the  principles,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  maritime  law  of  England.  It  is  also  under  great  obligations  to  Lord  Stowell. 
Tiie  decisions  of  the  latter  chiefly,  indeed,  respect  questions  of  neutrality,  growing  out 
of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  belliget-ents  and  neutrals  during  the  late  war ;  but  the 
principles  and  doctrines  which  he  unfolds  in  treating  those  questions,  throw  a  strong  and 
steady  light  on  most  branches  of  maritime  law.  It  has  occasionally,  indeed,  been  alleged, 
—  and  the  allegation  is  probably,  in  some  degree,  well  founded,  —  that  his  Lordship  has 
conceded  too  much  to  the  claims  of  belligerents.  Still,  however,  his  judgments  must  be 
regarded,  allowing  for  this  excusable  bias,  as  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  judicial 
wisdom  of  which  any  country  can  boast.  "  They  will  be  contemplated,"  says  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Marshall,  "  with  applause  and  veneration,  as  long  as  depth  of  learning,  soundness 
of  argument,  enlightened  wisdom,  and  the  chaste  beauties  of  eloquence,  hold  any  place 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind."  —  (On  Insurance,  Prelim.  Disc.) 

The  "  Treatise  of  the  Law  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen,"  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  does  credit  to  the  talents,  erudition,  and 
liberality  of  its  noble  and  learned  author.  It  gives,  within  a  brief  compass,  a  clear  and 
admirable  exposition  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  maritime  law;  and  may  be 
consulted  with  equal  facility  and  advantage  by  the  merchant  or  general  scholar,  as  by 
the  lawyer.  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  has  entered  very  fully  into  some,  and  has  touched 
upon  most  points  of  maritime  law,  in  his  work  on  Insurance ;  and  has  discussed  them 
with  great  learning  and  sagacity.  The  works  of  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Holt,  and  a 
f'^^v  others,  are  also  valuable.  Of  the  earlier  treatises,  the  Lex  Mercatoria  of  Malynes 
is  by  far  the  best ;  and,  considering  the  period  of  its  publication  ( 1 622),  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary performance. 

Statutes  with  respect  to  Importation  and  Exportation,  Navigation,  ^c.  —  The  preceding 
remarks  refer  merely  to  the  principles,  or  leading  doctrines,  of  our  maritime  law. 
These,  however,  have  often  been  very  much  modified  by  statutory  enactments ;  and  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  acts  of  parliament  suspending,  repealing,  or  altering  parts  of 
other  acts,  has  often  involved  our  commercial  and  maritime  law  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion  ;  and  been  most  injurious  to  the  public  Interests.  No  one,  indeed,  who  is  not 
pretty  conversant  with  the  subject,  would  readily  imagine  to  what  an  extent  this  abuse 
has  sometimes  been  carried.  From  the  Revolution  down  to  1786,  some  hundreds  of 
acts  were  passed,  each  enacting  some  addition,  diminution,  or  change,  in  the  duties, 
diawbacks,  bounties,  and  regulations  previously  existing  in  the  customs.  In  consequence, 
the  customs  laws  became  so  intricate  and  unintelligible,  that  hardly  one  merchant  in 
iifty  could  tell  the  exact  amount  of  duty  affecting  any  article ;  or  the  course  to  be 
followed  either  in  entering  or  clearing  out  vessels ;  being  obliged  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Custom-house  to  calculate  the  amount  of  duties,  and  to  direct  him 
how  to  proceed  so  as  to  avoid  forfeiting  the  goods  and  the  ship !  and  yet,  so  powerful  is 
tlie  influence  of  habit  in  procuring  toleration  for  the  most  pernicious  absurdities,  that 
this  monstrous  abuse  was  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  for  50  years  after  it  had  been 
denounced  as  intolerable.  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  something 
like  order  into  this  chaos.  Under  his  auspices,  all  the  separate  customs  duties  existing 
in  1787  were  repealed,  and  new  ones  substituted  in  their  stead;  consisting,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  the  equivalents,  so  far  at  least  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  old  duties. 
In  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  no  fewer  than  3,000 
resolutior.s.     The  regulations  as  to  entries  and  clearances  were  also  simplified. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  measure  were  very  great;  but  during  the  war,  so 
many  new  duties  and  regulations  were  passed,  that  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  consolidation 
became  again  very  urgent,  and  was  effected  in  1819.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  customs 
department  only,  or  in  the   mere  article  of  duties,  that  the  merchant  and  ship  owners 
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were  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  statutory  regulations.  There  was  not  a  single 
branch  of  the  law  regulating  their  transactions  that  escaped  the  rage  for  legislation. 
Previously  to  1822,  no  fewer  than  113  statutes  had  been  passed  relating  to  the  fisheries; 
and  the  makers  and  buyers  of  sails  and  cordage  were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
various  obscure  and  contradictory  regulations  embodied  in  tlie  twenty-three  acts  of 
parliament  relating  to  these  articles !  But  the  enormity  of  the  abuse  will  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  by  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Foreign   Trades  in  1820. 

"  Before,"  say  their  Lordships,  "  your  committee  proceed  to  advert  to  the  points 
which  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  their  inquiry,  they  are  anxious  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  excessive  accumulation  and  complexity  of  tlie  laws  under 
which  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  regulated,  with  which  they  were  forcibly  impressed 
in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  their  proceedings.  These  laws,  passed  at  different  periods, 
and  many  of  them  arising  out  of  temporary  circumstances,  amount,  as  stated  in  a  recent 
computation  of  them,  to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  of  which  no  less  than  1,100  were  in 
force  in  1815;  and  many  additions  have  been  since  made.  After  such  a  statement,  it 
will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  matter  of  complaint  by  the  British  mer- 
chant, that,  so  far  from  the  course  in  which  he  is  to  guide  his  transactions  being  plain 
and  simple  —  so  far  from  being  able  to  undertake  his  operations,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
favourable  openings,  as  they  arise,  with  promptitude  and  confidence  —  he  is  frequently 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  services  of  professional  advisers,  to  ascertain 
what  he  may  venture  to  do,  and  what  he  must  avoid,  before  he  is  able  to  embark  in  his 
commercial  adventures  with  the  assurance  of  being  secure  from  the  consequences  of  an 
infringement  of  the  law.  If  this  be  the  case  (as  is  stated  to  your  committee)  with  the 
most  experienced  among  the  merchants,  even  in  England,  in  how  much  greater  a  degree 
must  the  same  perplexity  and  apprehension  of  danger  operate  in  foreign  countries  and 
on  foreign  merchants,  whose  acquaintance  with  our  statute  book  must  be  supposed  to 
be  comparatively  limited,  and  who  are  destitute  of  the  professional  authority  which  the 
merchant  at  home  may  at  all  times  consult  for  his  direction  ?  When  it  is  recollected, 
besides,  that  a  trivial  unintentional  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment may  expose  a  ship  and  cargo  to  the  inconvenience  of  seizure,  which  (whether 
sustained  or  abandoned)  is  attended  always  with  delay  and  expense,  and  frequently 
followed  by  litigation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  must  have  the 
most  prejudicial  influence  both  upon  commercial  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  upon 
our  mercantile  relations  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  and  perhaps  no  service 
more  valuable  could  be  rendered  to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  nor  any  measure  more 
effectually  contribute  to  promote  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  House,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee,  than  an  accurate  revision  of  this  vast  and  confused  mass  of 
legislation ;  and  the  establishment  of  some  certain,  simple,  and  consistent  principles,  to 
which  all  the  regulations  of  commerce  might  be  referred,  and  under  which  the  transactions 
of  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  conducted  with 
facility,  safety,  and  confidence."  —  (p.  4.) 

Since  this  Report  was  printed,  a  very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  simplify- 
ing and  clearing  up  the  statute  law,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  it.  The  law  as  to 
shipping  and  navigation  has  been  particularly  improved.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
the  famous  navigation  acts  of  1650  and  1660  were,  indeed,  sufficiently  distinct  and 
obvious ;  but  when  these  acts  were  passed,  there  were  above  200  statutes  in  existence, 
many  of  them  antiquated  and  contradictory,  which  they  did  not  repeal,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  regulations  in  them  might  be  inconsistent  with  those  in  the  new  acts.  But 
besides  these,  a  number  of  statutes  were  passed  almost  in  every  session  since  1660, 
explaining,  limiting,  extending,  or  modifying  in  one  way  or  other,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  navigation  acts ;  so  that  ultimately  there  were  questions  perpetually  arising,  as  to 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  law.  On  such  occasions,  recourse  was 
often  had  to  the  courts ;  and  the  good  sense  and  equity  which  generally  characterised 
their  decisions  mitigated  the  mischievous  consequences  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  statute  law,  and  even  gave  it  the  appearance  of  consistency.  Latterly,  however,  this 
uncertainty  has  been  well  nigh  removed.  One  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Wallace 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  laws  repealed  above  two  hundred  statutes !  and  the 
new  acts  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  that  were  repealed,  were  drawn  up  with  laud- 
able brevity  and  clearness.  But  various  alterations  having  been  subsequently  made  in 
these  acts,  new  statutes  embodying  the  changes  were  passed  last  session.  The  principal 
are  —  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.,  for  the  encourap;ement  of  British  shipping  and  navigation, 
which  may  be  called  the  present  navigation  law  —  (see  Navigation  Laws)  ;  the  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  55.,  for  the  registry  of  British  vessels  —  (see  Rkgisthy)  ;  the  3  &  4  Will.  4, 
c.  52.,  containing  the  regulations  with  respect  to  importation  ar.d  exportation  —  (see 
Importation  and  Exportation);  and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  59.,  for  regulating  the 
trade  with  the  British  possessions  abroad —  (see  Colonies  and  Colony  Tuaije).      Mi\ 
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Hume,  formerly  of  the  customs,  now  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  compilation  of  these  acts,  which  do  honour  to  his  sagacity,  industry,  and  talents  for 
arrangement. 

It  may  be  worth  while  observing,  that  hardly  a  session  passes  without  giving  birth  to 
more  or  fewer  acts,  making  certain  changes  or  modifications  in  those  referred  to  above. 
Where  these  changes  apply  only  to  some  particvdar  emergency,  without  affecting  the 
general  principles  or  rules  laid  down  in  the  statutes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
should  be  embodied  in  separate  acts ;  but  where  any  modification  or  altei-ation  is  to  be 
made  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  the  better  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would-be  to 
introduce  it  directly  into  the  leading  act  on  the  subject  —  re-enacting  it  in  an  amended 
or  altered  form.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  preserve  that  unity  and  clearness  which 
are  so  very  desirable.  The  multiplication  of  statutes  is  a  very  great  evil,  not  only  from 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  degree  in  which  one  modifies  another,  but  from 
its  invariably  leading  to  the  enactment  of  contradictory  clauses.  The  property  and 
transactions  of  merchants  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  subtleties  and  niceties  of  forced 
constructions,  but  upon  plain  and  obvious  rules,  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  expect  that  such  rules  can  ever  be  deduced  from  the 
conflicting  provisions  of  a  number  of  statutes :  those  in  the  same  statute  are  not  always 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

MARK,  OR  MARC,  a  weight  used  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  for  various  commodi- 
ties, especially  gold  and  silver.  In  France,  the  mark  was  divided  into  8  oz.  =  64 
drachms  =  192  deniers  or  pennyweights  =  4,608  grains.  In  Holland,  the  mark  weight 
was  also  called  Troy  weight,  and  was  equal  to  that  of  France.  When  gold  and  silver 
are  sold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided  into  24  carats. 

^  The  pound,  or  livre,  poids  de  marc,  the  weight  most  commonly  used  in  retail  dealings  throughout 
France  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was  equal  to  2  marcs,  and  consequently  contained  16  oz.  —  128  drs. 
=  384  den.  -  9,216  grs.  One  kilogramme  is  nearly  equal  to  2  livres. —  Subjoined  is  a  Table  of  livres,  poids 
de  marc,  from  1  to  10,  converted  into  kilogrammes.  Any  greater  number  may  be  learned  by  a  simple 
multiplication  and  addition. 

Livres.  Ki/of^.  I       Livres.  Kilog.  I       Livres,  Kilog.  I      Livres.  Kilog. 

1  =   0-4895      I     4    =   l-95gO     1     7    ■=   3-4'26.'i     |      9    =   4-40.')6 

2  =   0-9790  5    =   2-4475     I     8    =   3-9160     I     10    =   4-8931 

3  =   1-4685     I     6    =   2-9370     |  | 

MARK,  a  term  sometimes  used  among  us  for  a  money  of  account,  and  in  some  other 
countries  for  a  coin.  The  English  mark  is  §ds  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  13s.  4 J.  ;  and 
tlie  Scotch  mark  is  |ds  of  a  pound  Scotch.  The  mark  Lubs,  or  Lubeck  mark,  used  at 
Hamburgh,  is  a  money  of  account,  equal  to  14|c?.  sterling. 

MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town,  where  provisions  are  sold.  No  market 
is  to  be  kept  within  7  miles  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  all  butchers,  victuallers,  &c. 
may  hire  stalls  and  standings  in  the  flesh-markets  there,  and  sell  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions. Every  person  who  has  a  market  is  entitled  to  receive  toll  for  the  things  sold 
in  it ;  and,  by  ancient  custom,  for  things  standing  in  the  market,  though  not  sold ;  but 
those  who  keep  a  market  in  any  other  manner  than  it  is  granted,  or  extort  tolls  or  fees 
where  none  are  due,  forfeit  the  same.  —  ( See  Fairs.  ) 

MARSEILLES,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  lat.  43°  17'  49"  N.,  Ion.  5°  22^'  E.      Population  125,000. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour,  the  access  to  which  is  defended  by  several  strong  fortifications,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  forming  a  basin  525  fathoms  in  length,  by  about  150  do.  in  breadth.  The  tide  is  hardly 
sensible  ;  but  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  varies  from  16  to  18  feet,  being  lowest 
when  the  wind  is  N.W.,  and  highest  when  it  is  S.W.  Within  the  basin  the  depth  of  water  varies  from 
12  to  24  feet,  being  shallowest  on  the  north,  and  deepest  on  the  south  side.  Dredging  machines  are  con- 
stantly at  work  to  clear  out  the  mud,  and  to  prevent  the  harbour  from  filling  up.  Though  not  accessible 
to  the  largest  class  of  ships,  Marseilles  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  world  for  moderate-sized 
merchantmen,  of  which  it  will  accommodate  above  1,000.  Ships  in  the  basin  lie  close  alongside  the  quays ; 
and  there  is  every  facility  for  getting  them  speedily  loaded  and  unloaded.  The  isle  de  Rattoneau, 
Pomegues,  and  the  strongly  fortified  islet  or  rock  of  If,  lie  W.S.W.  from  the  port ;  the  latter,  which  is  tlie 
nearest  to  it,  being  only  If  mile  distant,  and  not  more  than  f  of  a  mile  from  the  projecting  point  of  land  to 
the  south  of  the  city.  There  is  good  anchorage  ground  for  men-of-war  and  other  large  ships  between  the 
Isles  de  Rattoneau  and  Pomegues,  to  the  west  of  the  Isle  d'If.  When^coming  from  the  south,  it  is  usual  to 
make  the  Isle  de  Planier,  in  lat.  43°  11'  54"  N.,  Ion.  5°  13'  59''  E.  A  light-house  erected  on  this  island  is 
131  feet  high  ;  the  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a'revolving  one,  succeed:each  other  every  ^  minute,  and  in 
clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  7  leagues  off.  Ships  that  have  made  the  Isle  de  Planier,  or  that  of  Le  Maire, 
lying  east  from  it  about  4^  miles,  steer  northerly  for  the  Isle  d'If,  distant  about  7  miles  from  each,  and 
having  got  within  ^  or  a  mile  of  it,  heave  to  for  a  pilot,  who  carries  them  into  harbour:  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, obligatory  on  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  but  being  obliged  to  pay  for  one  whether  they  avail 
themselves  of  his  services  or  not,  they  seldom  dispense  with  them.  The  charge  is  4  sous  per  ton  in,  and 
2  sous  per  do.  out,  for  French  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  France. 
There  is  a  light-house  in  the  fort  St.  Jean,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  lazaretto, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city ;  and  there  is  an  hospital  on 
Rattoneau  Island,  for  individuals  whose  health  is  dubious.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  charge  for 
pilotage,  and  the  charges  for  such  vessels  as  perform  quarantine,  there  are  no  port  charges  on  ships  en. 
tering  at,  or  clearing  out  from,  Marseilles. 

Trade,  §-c Marseilles  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive comiTierce.  Havre,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  port  of 
Paris,  used  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  trade  of  France ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
increased   importance  of  the  former,   it  has  recently  been  surpassed  by  Marseilles.      I'lic 
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Francs. 
•    25,813,063 
-    30,678,58* 


customs'  duties  collected  at  Havre,  in  1831,  were  22,410,689  fr.,  whereas  those  col- 
lected at  Marseilles  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  25,813,063  fr.  ;  and,  in  1832, 
the  difference  was  still  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  customs'  duties  collected  at  Marseilles  during  each  of  the  5  years  ending 
with  1832:  — 

Francs. 
1828        .  -  .    24,315,130         |  1831 

3829  -  .  .    23,914,247  1832 

1830         -  .  .    25,899,394         | 

This  statement  shows  conclusively,  that  the  trade  of  Marseilles  is  not  only  increasing 
rapidly,  but  that  it  is  already  very  extensive.  She  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce between  France  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  To  the 
Levant  she  exports  colonial  products,  light  woollens,  silks,  &c.  To  Italy,  the  exports 
consist  of  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  woollens,  linens,  liqueurs,  oil,  hardware,  and 
lead.  The  exports  to  England  consist  of  silks,  brandy,  madder,  wines,  verdigris,  brim- 
stone, soap,  oil,  preserved  fruits,  gloves,  ribands,  shawls,  capers,  anchovies,  syrups, 
essences,  perfumery,  &c.  The  principal  imports  are,  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  sugar  and  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  fish,  pepper,  iron,  lead,  dye  woods, 
hides,  &c.  Regulations  as  to  warehousing  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux  ;  which  see. 
Arrivals.  —  In  1831  there  arrived  at  Marseilles  :  — 


Ships. 


Tons. 


French  ships  from  foreign  countries 

from  French  colonies 

coasters 

from  the  fishery 

Foreign  vessels 


Totals 


866 

86 

3,329 

43 

1,407 

T,73l' 


82,612 
20,469 

176,353 
1,851 

185,941 

472,236" 


The  arrivals  in  1832  were  considerably  greater,  and  among  them  were  77  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
12,831  tons.  —  (For  further  particulars  see  Annuaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  247.  ;  Archives 
du  Co?nmerce,  torn.  i.  p.  183. ;  Administration  des  Douanes  for  1831,  p.  342.  &c.  The  answers  sent  by  the 
consul  to  the  Circular  Queries  did  not  afford  us  any  information  of  any  sort  whatever.) 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Marseilles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France.  —  (See 
Bordeaux.) 

MASTER,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  person  intrusted  with  the  care  and  navi- 
gation of  the  ship. 

Tlie  situation  of  master  of  a  ship  is  so  very  important,  that  in  some  countries  no  one 
can  be  appointed  to  it,  who  has  not  submitted  to  an  examination  by  competent  persons, 
to  ascertain  his  fitness  for  properly  discharging  its  duties. — (See  the  famous  French 
Ordonnance  of  1681,  til.  ii.  art.  1. ;  and  the  Ordonnance  of  the  7th  of  August,  1825. 
The  latter  specifies  the  various  subjects  on  which  candidates  shall  be  examined,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  examination. )  But  in  this  country  the  owners  are  left  to  their 
own  discretion  as  to  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the  master ;  and  although  he  is  bound  to 
make  good  any  damage  that  may  happen  to  the  ship  and  cargo  by  his  negligence  or 
unskilfulness,  he  cannot  be  punished  as  a  criminal  for  mere  incompetence. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  be  the  master  of  a  British  ship,  imless  he  be  a  natural-born 
British  subject,  or  naturalised  by  act  of  parliament,  or  a  denizen  by  letters  of  deniza- 
tion ;  or  have  become  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  by  conquest,  cession,  &c.,  and  have  taken 
the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  or  a  foreign  seaman  who  has  served  3  years,  in  time  of  war,  on 
board  of  his  Majesty's  ships. 

"  The  master  is  the  confidential  servant  or  agent  of  the  owners ;  and  in  conformity 
to  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  England,  the  owners  are  hound  to  the  performance 
of  every  lauful  contract  made  by  him  relative  to  the  tisual  employment  of  the  ship. "  — 
(Abbott  (late  Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipjnng,  part  ii.   c.  2.) 

From  this  rule  of  lav/,  it  follows  that  the  owners  are  bound  to  answer  for  a  breach  of 
contract,  though  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  against  their  will,  and  without 
their  fault.  —  (Id.)  Nor  can  the  expediency  of  this  rule  be  doubted.  The  owners, 
by  selecting  a  person  as  master,  hold  him  forth  to  the  ptiblic  as  worthy  of  trust  and 
confidence.  And  in  order  that  this  selection  may  be  made  with  due  care,  and  that  all 
opportunities  of  fraud  and  collusion  may  be  obviated,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  made  responsible  for  his  acts. 

The  master  has  power  to  hypothecate,  or  pledge,  both  ship  and  cargo  for  necessary 
repairs  executed  in  foreign  ports  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  but  neither  the  ship 
nor  cargo  can  be  hypothecated  for  repairs  execided  at  home. 

The  master  has  no  lien  upon  the  ship  for  his  wages,  nor  for  money  advanced  by  him 
for  stores  or  repairs.  In  delivering  judgment  upon  a  case  of  this  sort.  Lord  Mansfield 
said  —  "  As  to  wages,  there  is  no  particular  contract  that  the  ship  should  be  a  pledge ; 
there  is  no  usage  in  trade  to  that  purpose ;  nor  any  implication  from  the  nature  of  the 
dealing.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  has  always  considered  the  captain  as  contracting  per- 
sonally with  the  owner ;  and  the  case  of  the  captain  has,  in  that  respect,  been  distinguished 
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from  that  of  all  other  persons  belonging  to  the  ship.  This  rule  of  law  may  have  its 
foundation  in  policy,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation ;  for,  as  ships  may  be  making  profit 
and  earning  every  day,  it  might  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  if,  on  the  change 
of  a  captain  for  misbehaviour,  or  any  other  reason,  he  should  be  entitled  to  keep  the  ship 
till  he  is  paid.  Work  done  for  a  ship  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  done  on  the  per- 
sonal credit  of  the  employer :  in  foreign  parts  the  captain  may  hypothecate  the  ship. 
The  defendant  might  have  told  the  tradesman,  that  he  only  acted  as  an  agent,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  the  owner  for  payment." 

The  master  is  bound  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  attention  in  the  service  of  his 
employers,  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  engagement  for  his  own  benefit  that 
may  occupy  any  portion  of  his  time  in  other  concerns ;  and  therefore,  if  he  do  so,  and 
the  price  of  such  engagement  happen  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  his  owners,  they  may 
retain  the  money,  and  he  cannot  recover  from  them,  —  (Abbott,  part  ii.   c.  4.) 

During  war,  a  master  should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  regulations  as  to  sailing 
under  convoy ;  for,  besides  his  responsibility  to  his  owners  or  freighters,  he  may  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  500/.,  and 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  I  year,  if  he  wilfully  disobey  the  signals,  instruc- 
tions, or  lawful  commands  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy  ;  or  desert  it  without  leave. 
—  (43  Geo.  3.   c.  160.) 

Wilfully  destroying  or  casting  away  the  ship,  or  pi-ocuring  the  same  to  be  done  by 
the  master  or  mariners,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or  insurers  ;  running 
away  with  the  cargo  ;  and  turning  pirates  ;  are  capital  offences  punishable  by  death.  — 
(7  &  8  Geo.  4.   c.  29.,  and  antecedent  statutes.) 

After  the  voyage  has  been  commenced,  the  master  must  proceed  direct^  to  the  place 
of  his  destination,  without  unnecessarily  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  or  deviating 
from  the  shortest  course.  No  such  deviation  will  be  sanctioned,  unless  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  stress  of  weather,  the  want  of  necessary  repair,  avoiding  enemies  or  pirates, 
succouring  of  ships  in  distress,  sickness  of  the  master  or  mariners,  or  tlie  mutiny  of  the 
crew.  — (Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  6.  §  3.)  To  justify  a  deviation,  the  neces- 
sity must  be  real,  inevitable,  and  imperious;  and  it  must  not  be  prolonged  one  moment 
after  the  necessity  has  ceased.  A  deviation  without  such  necessity  vitiates  all  insurances 
upon  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  exposes  the  owners  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  freighters. 
If  a  ship  be  captured  in  consequence  of  deviation,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  owners  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  with  shipping  charges  ;  but  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  more,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  goods  were  enhanced  in  value  beyond  the 
sum  above  mentioned. 

If  a  merchant  ship  has  the  misfortune  to  be  attacked  by  pirates  or  enemies,  the  master 
is  bound  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  and  to  make  the  best  resistance 
that  the  comparative  strength  of  his  ship  and  crew  will  allow. 

By  the  common  law,  the  master  has  authority  over  all  the  mariners  on  board  the  ship, — 
it  being  their  duty  to  obey  his  commands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order.  But  the  master  should,  in  all  cases, 
use  his  authority  with  moderation,  so  as  to  be  the  father,  not  the  tyrant,  of  his  crew. 
On  his  return  home  he  may  be  called  upon,  by  action  at  law,  to  answer  to  a  mariner  he 
has  either  beat  or  imprisoned  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;  and  unless  he  show 
sufficient  cause  for  chastising  the  mariner,  and  also  that  the  chastisement  was  reasonable 
and  moderate,  he  will  be  found  liable  in  damages.  Should  the  master  strike  a  mariner 
without  cause,  or  use  a  deadly  weapon  as  an  instrument  of  correction,  and  death  ensue,  he 
will  be  found  guilty,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  of  manslaughter 
or  murder.  — (Abbott,  part  ii.   c.  4.) 

The  master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great  crimes ;  but  he  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  criminal.  His  business  is  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  deliver  him 
over  to  the  proper  tribunals  on  his  coming  to  his  own  country.  —  (See  art.  Seamen.) 

If  by  shipwreck,  capture,  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  seamen,  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  be  found  in  foreign  parts,  his  Majesty's  governors,  ministers,  consuls,  or  two  or 
more  British  merchants,  residing  in  such  parts,  may  send  such  seamen  home  in  ships  of 
rvar,  or  in  merchant  ships  homeward  bound  in  want  of  men ;  and  if  such  ships  cannot 
be  found,  they  may  send  them  home  in  merchant  ships  that  are  fully  manned,  but  no 
such  merchant  ship  shall  be  obliged  to  take  on  board  more  than  four  such  persons  for 
every  100  tons  burthen  :  and  the  master,  upon  arrival,  and  producing  to  the  Navy 
Board  a  certificate  from  the  governor,  minister,  consul,  &c.  where  he  shipped  the  men, 
and  his  own  affidavit  of  the  time  he  inaintained  them,  shall  receive  I*.  6d.  per  diem  for 
all  such  seamen  above  his  own  complement  of  men. — (53  Geo.  3.  c.  85.)  A  subsequent 
statute  (58  Geo  .  3.  c.  38. )  inflicts  a  penalty  of  100/.  on  any  master  of  a  merchant  vessel 
who  shall  refuse  to  take  on  board  or  bring  home  any  seafaring  man,  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  loft  behind  in  any  foreign  country,  u^on  being  required  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
petent authorities. 
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The  master  of  a  ship  forcing  any  man  on  shore  when  abroad,  or  refusing  to  bring 
back  such  of  the  men  he  carried  out  with  him  as  are  in  a  condition  to  return,  shall,  upon 
conviction  of  such  offence,  be  imprisoned  for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  award.  — 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  31.) 

A  penalty  of  20/.  is  imposed  on  every  master  of  a  vessel,  who,  having,  on  account  of 
sickness,  left  any  seafaring  man  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
deliver  an  account  of  the  wages  due,  and  to  pay  the  same.  —  (58  Geo.  3.  c.  58.) 

The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  carriers  by  land  and  carriers  by  water.  The 
master  of  a  merchant  ship  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  carrier ;  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to 
take  reasonable  and  proper  care  of  the  goods  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  convey 
them  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  barring  only  the  acts  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies. 
Every  act  which  may  be  provided  against  by  ordinary  care,  renders  the  master  respon- 
sible. He  would  not,  for  example,  be  liable  for  damage  done  to  goods  on  board  in 
consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  other 
accident ;  but  if  the  leak  were  occasioned  by  rats,  he  would  be  liable,  for  these  might 
have  been  exterminated  by  ordinary  care,  as  by  putting  cats  on  board,  &c.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  the  master  run  the  ship  in  fair  weather  against  a  rock  or  shallow 
known  to  expert  mariners,  he  is  responsible.  If  any  injury  be  done  to  the  cargo  by  im- 
proper or  careless  stowage,  the  master  will  be  liable. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  by  which  the  ship  and 
other  parts  of  the  cargo  may  be  rendered  liable  to  forfeiture  or  seizure.  Neither  must 
he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colourable  papers,  as  these  might  subject  the  ship  to  the 
risk  of  capture  or  detention.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  procure  and  keep  on  board  all  the 
papers  and  documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  the  law 
of  the  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is  bound,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
general,  or  by  treaties  between  particular  states.  These  papers  and  documents  cannot 
1  be  dispensed  with  at  any  time,  and  are  quite  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  neutral 
ships  during  war.  — (See  Ships'  Papers.) 

It  is  customary  in  bills  of  lading  to  insert  a  clause  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the 
master  and  owners,  as  follows: — "  The  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fre,  and  every 
other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind 
soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  as  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto,  excepted."  When  no  bill  of 
lading  is  signed,  the  master  and  owners  are  bound  according  to  the  common  law. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  master's  duty  is  when,  through  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
the  attacks  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or  other  unforeseen  accidents,  he  is  prevented  fiom 
completing  his  voyage.  If  his  own  ship  have  suffered  from  storms,  and  cannot  be  re- 
paired'within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  cargo  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  employ  another  ship  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination.  He  may  do  the  same 
if  the  ship  have  been  wrecked  and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  his  own  ship  be  in  danger  of 
sinking,  and  he  can  get  the  cargo  transferred  to  another*  ;  and  in  extreme  cases  he  is  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  cargo  for  the  benefit  of  its  owners.  But,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden,  "  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  by  the  master  is  a  matter  that 
requires  the  utmost  caution  on  his  part.  He  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  he  has  been 
intrusted  with  it,  and  this  purpose  he  is  bound  to  accomplish  by  every  reasonable  and 
practical  method.  "What,  then,  is  the  master  to  do,  if,  by  any  disaster  happening  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  he  is  unable  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  place  of  destination,  or  to 
deliver  them  there?  To  this,  as  a  general  question,  I  apprehend  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.  The  conduct  proper  to 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  perishable  goods,  will  be  improper  with  respect  to  a  cargo 
not  perishable :  one  thing  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  fish  or  fruit,  and  another  with 
timber  or  iron :  one  method  may  be  proper  in  distant  regions,  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  merchant ;  one  in  a  frequented  navigation,  another  on  unfrequented  shores.  The 
wreck  of  the  ship  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  impossibility  of  sending  forward  the 
goods,  and  does  not  of  itself  make  their  sale  a  measure  of  necessity  or  expedience  :   much 

*  The  most  celebrated  maritime  codes,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  writers,  have  differed  considerably 
as  to  these  points.  According  to  the  Rhodian  law  (Pand.  1. 10.  ^  1.)  the  captain  is  released  from  all  his  en- 
gagements, if  the  ship,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  become  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding on  her  voyage.  The  laws  of  Oleron  'art.  4.\  and  those  of  Wisby  (arts  16.  37.  B5.  ,  say  that  the 
captain  may  hire  another  ship  ;  harmonising  in  this  respect  with  the  present  law  of  England.  The  famous 
French  ordinance  of  1681  tit.  Du  Frit,  art.  11.),  and  the  Code  du  Commerce  (art.  !296.i,  o >•*■»•  the  captain  to 
hire  another  ship  ;  and  if  he  cannot  procure  one,  freight  is  to  be  due  only  for  that  part  of  the  voyage 
which  has  been  performed  'pro  rata  itineris  peracti).  Valin  has  objected  to  this  article,  and  states  that 
practically  it  meant  only  that  the  captain  must  hire  another  ship  'f  he  tvould  earn  the  whole  freight. 
Emerigon  (tom.  i.  p  42S.)  holds  that  the  captaiii,  being  the  agent  not  only  of  the  owner.s  of  the  ship,  but 
al.'^o  of  the  shii)pers  of  the  goods  on  board,  is  bound,  in  the  absence  of  both,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  goods,  and  to  do  whatever,  in  the  rircumstances,  he  thinks  will  most  conduce  to  the  interest 
of  .^ll  concerned;  or  what  it  may  be  presumed  the  shippers  would  do,  were  they  present.  This,  which 
seems  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  rule,  has  been  laid  down  by  Lords  Mansfield  and  Tmterdcn,  as  stated 
above,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  ol  England  on  tliis  point. 
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less  can  the  loss  of  the  season,  or  of  the  proper  course  of  the  voyage,  have  this  effect. 
An  unexpected  interdiction  of  commerce,  or  a  sudden  war,  may  defeat  the  adventure, 
and  oblige  the  ship  to  stop  in  her  course  ;  but  neither  of  these  events  doth  of  itself  alone 
make  it  necessary  to  sell  the  cargo  at  the  place  to  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  ship 
to  resort.  In  these  and  many  other  cases,  the  master  may  be  discharged  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  the  cargo  at  the  place  of  destination  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  is  authorised  to  sell  it,  or  ought  to  do  so.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  ?  In  general,  it 
may  be  said,  he  is  to  do  that  which  a  wise  and  prudent  man  will  think  most  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  so  doing,  he  may  expect  to  be  safe,  because  the  merchant 
will  not  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  what  this  thing  will  be,  no  general  rules  can 
teach.  Some  regard  may  be  allowed  to  the  interest  of  the  ship,  and  of  its  owners ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  cargo  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Trans-shipment  for  the  place  of 
destination,  if  it  be  practicable,  is  the  first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
original  purpose :  if  that  be  impracticable,  return,  or  a  safe  deposit,  may  be  expedient. 
A  disadvantageous  sale  (and  almost  every  sale  by  the  master  will  be  disadvantageous)  is 
the  last  thing  he  should  think  of,  because  it  can  only  be  justified  by  that  necessity  which 
supersedes  all  human  laws."  —  {Law  of  Shipping,  partiii.  c.  3.) 

The  master  of  a  ship  is  liable  for  goods  of  which  she  is  robbed  in  part ;  and  the  reason, 
as  Lord  Mansfield  stated,  is,  lest  room  should  be  given  for  collusion,  and  the  master 
should  get  himself  robbed  on  purpose,  in  order  that  he  might  share  in  the  spoil.  The^ 
master  is,  however,  entitled  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  seamen's  wages  for  losses 
occasioned  by  their  neglect. 

If  any  passenger  die  on  board,  the  master  is  obliged  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  effects ; 
and  if  no  claim  be  made  for  them  within  a  year,  the  master  becomes  proprietor  of  the 
goods,  but  answerable  for  them  to  the  deceased's  legal  representatives.  Bedding  and 
furniture  become  the  property  of  the  master  and  mate  ;  but  the  clothing  must  be  brought 
to  the  mast  head,  and  there  appraised  and  distributed  among  the  crew. 

If  a  master  die,  leaving  money  on  board,  and  the  mate,  becoming  master,  improve  the 
money,  he  shall,  on  allowance  being  made  to  him  for  his  trouble,  account  both  for  interest 
and  profits. 

No  master  is  to  proceed  on  any  voyage  for  parts  beyond  the  seas  without  previously 
coming  to  an  agreement,  in  writing^  with  his  mariners,  for  their  wages.  If  he  do  so,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  every  mariner  so  taken  without  a  written  agreement,  51.  —  (2  Geo.  2, 
C.36.  §1.) 

The  master  of  every  vessel  is  required  by  the  2  Geo.  2.  c.  36.  to  keep  a  regular  account 
of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  due  to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  consequence  of  the 
mariners'  disobedience,  to  deduct  the  same  from  their  wages,  and  to  pay  the  amount 
thereof  to  the  collector  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  duty,  within  3  months  after  such  de- 
duction, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  the  value  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  said  hospital. 

Masters  of  vessels  laden  with  coals  are  directed  by  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  §  120.  to  produce 
to  any  officer  of  customs  demanding  its  production,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  originally 
delivered  to  them  by  the  fitters  or  vendors,  and  to  deliver  the  certificate  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  to  wliich  the  coals  are  carried. 

For  the  duty  of  the  master,  as  respects  Custom-house  regulations,  see  the  articles  Im- 
portation AND  Exportation,  Quarantine,  Smuggling,  &c.  ;  and  for  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject,  see  the  excellent  work  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  Law 
of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  3.  &c.  ;  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  c.  8.  &c.  ;  and  the 
articles  Charterparty,  Freight,  &c.  in  this  Dictionary. 

MASTICH,  OR  MASTIC  (Ger.  Mastix ;  Du.  Mastik  ;  Fr.  Mastic;  It.  Mastice ; 
Sp.  Almastica,  Almaciga  ;  Arab.  Ardh).  This  resinous  substance  is  the  produce  of  the 
Pistacia  lentiscus,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  abundant  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  It  is  obtained  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  whence  the  mastic  slowly  exudes.  About  1,500  cwt.  are  annually  exported  from 
Chios,  part  of  which  is  brought  to  this  country,  packed  in  chests.  The  best  is  in  the 
form  of  dry,  brittle,  yellowish,  transparent  tears  ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  except  when 
heated,  and  then  it  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  chewed,  it  is  almost  insipid,  feeling  at  first 
gritty,  and  ultimately  soft ;  its  virtues  are  trifling. — (Ainslie's  Materia  Indica ;  Thomson's 
Dispensatory, ) 

MATE,  in  a  merchant  ship,  the  deputy  of  the  master,  taking  in  his  absence  the  com- 
mand. There  are  sometimes  only  1,  and  sometimes  2,  3,  or  4  mates  in  a  merchantman, 
according  to  her  size;  denominated  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  mates.  The  law,  however,  recog- 
nises only  2  descriptions  of  persons  in  a  merchantman  —  the  master  and  mariners;  the 
mates  being  included  in  the  latter,  and  the  captain  being  responsible  for  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  men-of-war,  the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  the  captain  are  called  lieu« 
tenants.  But  the  master,  or  officer  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  Xo  take  charge  of  the 
navigation  of  tlie  ship,  has  certain  mates  under  him,  selected  from  the  midshipmen.     The 
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boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  &c.  have  each  their  mates  or  deputies,  taken  from  the 
crew. 

The  officers  subordinate  to  the  commander  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  were  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  officers.  East  Indiamen  had  no  sailing  masters, 
the  commanders  performing  that  duty.  —  (^Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary,  §v.) 

MATS  (Du.  Matten;  Fr.  Nattes  ,-  Ger.  Matten ;  It.  Stuoje,  Stoje  ;  Port.  Esteiras  ; 
Rus.  Progoshki ;  Sp.  Esteras),  textures  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  flags,  reeds, 
the  bark  of  trees,  rushes,  grass,  rattans,  old  ropes,  &c.  In  this  country  mats  are  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  coarser  sort  are  very  largely  employed  in  the 
packing  of  furniture  and  goods ;  in  the  stowage  of  corn  and  various  other  articles  on 
board  ship ;  in  horticultural  operations ;  in  covering  the  floors  of  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  &c.  :  the  finer  sorts  are  principally  employed  in  covering  the  floors  of 
private  houses. 

In  Europe  mats  are  principally  manufactured  for  sale  in  Russia,  where  they  are  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities,  forming  an  article  of  very  considerable  value  and  im- 
portance. They  are  partly  formed  of  flags ;  but  principally  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
lime  or  linden  tree,  the  latter  being  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  hast  mats. 
The  Russian  peasants  manufacture  this  sort  of  material  into  shoes ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  matting  made  use  of  in  this  way,  and  in  shipments  abroad,  the 
destruction  of  the  linden  tree  is  immense ;  though,  as  it  grows  rapidly,  there  is  pro- 
bably less  risk  of  its  exhaustion  than  Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  supposed.  —  (  View  of 
Russia,  vol.  iii.  p.  262.)  In  1832  above  840,000  pieces  of  mat  were  exported  from 
Archangel  only ;  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  very  considerable  exportation  from 
Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  other  ports.  Russian  mats  fetch  at  present  (January,  1834),  in 
the  London  market,  41.  10s.  per  100,  duty  (1/.  3s.  9c?.  the  100)  included.  Mats  not 
otherwise  enumerated  or  described  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Various  descriptions  of  reed  mats  are  extensively  manufactured  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
some  of  them  being  very  beautifully  varied.  In  Spain  large  quantities  of  matting  are 
made  of  the  esparto  rush.  —  (See  Esparto.) 

Rush  floor  mats,  and  rattan  table  mats  of  a  very  superior  description  are  brought 
from  China.  They  should  be  chosen  clean,  of  a  bright  clear  colour,  and  should,  when 
packed,  be  thoroughly  dry. 

The  mats  of  the  Japanese  are  soft  and  elastic,  serving  them  both  for  carpets  and  beds ; 
they  are  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  rush  cultivated  for  the  purpose. 

The  bags  in  which  sugar  is  imported  from  the  Mauritius  consist  of  matting  formed  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  island,  interwoven  in  broad  strips.  They  are  very 
strong  and  durable,  and  may  be  washed  and  cleaned  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
Being  imported  in  large  quantities,  they  are  sold  very  cheap.  —  (  Besides  Tooke's  Russia, 
already  referred  to,  see  Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce,  and  the  valuable  little  work  en- 
titled Vegetable  Substances,  Materials  of  Manufactures,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  pp.  116 — 123.) 

It  is  probable  that  mats  formed  the  first  sort  of  wove  fabrics  produced  by  man  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  but  few  savage  tribes  have  been  discovered  that  have  not 
attained  to  considerable  eminence  in  their  manufacture.  On  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 
other  places  on  the  west  of  Africa,  pieces  of  fine  mat,  about  a  yard  long,  and  of  a  pretty 
uniform  texture,  were  denominated  makkutes,  and  formed  a  sort  of  money  ;  the  value  of 
commodities  being  rated  and  estimated  in  them  !  — (Morellet,  Prospectus  d'un  Dictionnaire 
de  Commerce,  p.  122.)  They  enjoyed  this  distinction,  no  doubt,  from  their  iitility,  and 
the  great  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  preparation.  There  is  hardly  an  island  in 
the  South  Seas  in  which  the  natives  have  not  acquired  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
making  of  mats.  The  finer  sorts  consist,  generally,  of  dyed  reeds  or  grass ;  and  have 
a  very  brilliant  appearance. 

MAURITIUS.     See  Port  Louis. 

MEAD,  OR  METHEGLIN  (Ger.  Meht,  Meth  ;  Du.  Meede,  Meedrank ;  Fr.  Hy- 
dromel ;  It.  Idromele  ;  Rus.  Lipez),  the  ancient,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  northern  nations.  It  is  a  preparation  of  honey  and  water.  Manufacturers  of 
mead  for  sale  must  take  out  an  annual  licence. 

MEAL  (Ger.  Mehl ;  Du.  Meel ;  Fr.  and  It.  Farine ;  Sp.  Farina;  Rus.  Muka ; 
Lat.  Farina),  the  edible  part  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pulse  of  different  kinds, 
ground  into  a  species  of  coarse  flour. 

MEDALS,  are  pieces  of  metal,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  and  impressed  with 
some  peculiar  stamp,  intended  to  commemorate  some  individual  or  action.  Medals  are 
of  very  different  prices  —  varying  according  to  their  rarity  and  preservation,  the  fineness 
of  the  metal,  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN  PASS.  The  nature  of  this  sort  of  instrument  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  as  follows :  — 

"  In  the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  the  Barbary  states,  it  has  been  agreed,  that 
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the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  pass  the  seas  unmolested  by  the  cruisers 
of  those  states ;  and  for  better  ascertaining  what  ships  and  vessels  belong  to  British 
subjects,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  produce  a  pass,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  the  l^ords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  In  pursuance  of 
these  treaties,  passes  are  made  out  at  the  Admiralty,  containing  a  very  few  words,  written 
on  parchment,  with  ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a  scolloped  indenture  is  made  • 
the  scolloped  tops  are  sent  to  Barbary ;  and  being  put  in  possession  of  their  cruisers,  the 
commanders  are  instructed  to  suffer  all  persons  to  pass  who  have  passes  that  will  fit  these 
scolloped  tops.  Tlie  protection  afforded  by  these  passes  is  such,  that  no  ships,  which 
traverse  the  seas  frequented  by  these  rovers,  ever  fail  to  furnish  themselves  with  them, 
whether  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Levant,  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  from  the  more  particular  need  of  them  in  the  latter,  they,  no  doubt, 
obtained  tlie  name  of  Mediterranean  passes.  For  the  accommodation  of  merchants  in 
distant  parts,  blank  passes,  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  are  lodged  with  the 
governors  abroad,  and  with  the  British  consuls,  to  be  granted  to  those  who  comply  with 
tlie  requisites  necessary  for  obtaining  them.  As  this  piece  of  security  is  derived  wholly 
from  the  stipulations  made  by  the  crown  with  a  foreign  power,  the  entire  regulation  and 
management  of  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  his  Majesty,  who,  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  has  prescribed  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  these  passes  shall  be 
granted.  Among  others  are  the  following :  —  They  are  to  be  granted  for  none  but 
British-built  ships,  or  ships  made  free,  navigated  with  a  master  and  |ths  of  the  ma- 
riners British  subjects,  or  foreign  pj-otestants  made  denizens.  Bond  is  to  be  given  in  the 
sum  of  300/.  if  the  vessel  is  under  100  tons,  and  in  500Z.  if  it  is  of  that  or  more,  for 
delivering  up  the  pass  within  12  months,  unless  in  the  case  of  ships  trading  from  one 
foreign  port  to  another ;  and  such  passes  need  not  be  returned  in  less  than  3  years. 

"  It  has  been  found  expedient,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  and  sometimes  during  a 
peace,  to  recal  and  cancel  all  passes  that  have  been  issued,  and  to  issue  others  in  a  new 
form.  This  has  been  done  for  2  reasons.  1st,  That  these  useful  instruments,  by  various 
means,  either  accidental  or  fraudulent,  came  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who,  under 
cover  of  them,  carried  on  in  security  a  trade  which  otherwise  would  belong  to  British 
subjects,  and  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  keeping  up  this 
sort  of  alliance.  2dly,  That  the  Barbary  states  complained,  that,  adhering  to  the  rule 
of  fitting  the  other  part  of  the  indenture  to  the  passes,  they  were  obliged  to  suffer  ships 
to  pass  that  did  not  belong  to  British  subjects." 


The  act  52  Geo.  3.  c.  1 13.  makes  the  forging  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean pass  felonv  without  benefit  of  clerg>.  The  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  76.  enacts,  that  no  Mediterranean  pass  shall  be  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  any  person  as  being  an  inhabitant  of  Malta  or  of 
Gibr  iltar,  but  not  lieing  a  person  entitled  to  lie  an  owner  of  a 
British  registered  ship,  unless  such  person  shall  have  resided 
at  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  respectively,  upwards  of  iv'i  years  pre- 
viously to  the  10th  of  October,  1827. 


Mediterranean  passes  are  either  granted  for  1  voyage,  or  are 
attached  to  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  are  in  force  so 
long  as  the  said  certificate.  A  stamp  duty  of  21.  is  charged  on 
each  piss  so  i»sued.  When  issued  in  the  colonies,  they  con- 
tinue  in  force  for  12  months  to  colonial  ships,  and  for  1  voyage 
to  British  ships  supplied  with  them.  The  duty  on  such  passes 
is  5s.  —  We  subjoin 


An  Account  of  the  Amount  paid  by  Ships  for  the  Mediterranean  Pass ;  stating  the  Number  of  Passes 
granted,  the  aggregate  Amount  received  in  the  Years  18ii8-9,  and  to  what  Purpose  the  same  was 
applied.  — (/'fly/.  Paper,  No.  132.  Sess.  1830.) 


For  what  Time  in  Force. 


1828. 
One  voyage  -  -  .  -  . 

Attachea  to  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  in  force  so 

long  as  the  said  certificate 
Issued  in  the  colonies,  and   in  force  for  12  months  to  colonial 

ships,  and  for  1  voyage  to  British  ships  supplied  with  them 


1829. 
One  voyage  -  ... 

Attached  to  the  ship's  certificate  of  registry,  and  in  force  so 

long  as  the  said  certificate  -  . 

Issued  in  the  colonies,  and  in  force  for  12  months  to  colon.al 

ships,  and  for  1  voyage  to  British  ships  supplied  with  them 


Aggregate 

Charge  on 

each. 


2    0    0 
0    5    0 


L.   s.  d. 

2  10  0 

5    5  0 

2    0  0 


Deduct  stamp  dutii 


2  10  0 

5    5  0 

2    0  0 

Deduct  stamp  duties 


1,795  10    0 
400    0    0 


2,745  10    0 
1,174    0    0 


1,571  10    0 


510    0    0 

1,7.32  10    0 

500    0    0 


2,742  10    0 
1,062  10    0  I 


/..  I    1,680    0     0 


The  foregomg  fees  for  Mediterranean  passes,  after  deducting  the  sums  paid  for  stamps,  have  been 
applied,  as  all  other  fees  are,  m  aid  of  the  sum  voted  on  the  navy  estimate  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Admiralty  Office. 

MEMEL,  a  commercial  town  of  East  Prussia,  in  lat.  55°  41'42"  N.,  Ion.  21°  8'  14" 
E.  Population  8,500.  Memel  is  situated  on  the  nonh-east  side  of  the  great  bay,  de- 
nominated the  Curriscke  Haf,  near  its  junction  with  the  Baltic.  It  is,  consequently,  the 
principal  entrepot  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Niemen,  and  as  such  enjoys  a  pretty 
extensive  commerce. 
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Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Meinel  is  jarge  and  safe;  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  th«  Currische  Haf 
has  seldom  more  than  17  feet  water,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  13  or  14  feet ;  so  that  ships  drawing 
more  than  16  feet  water  are  frequently  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads 
where  the  anchorage  is  but  indittcrent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  N.  or  N.W.  A  light-house,  ori- 
ginally 75,  but  now  100  feet  in  heiglit,  has  been  erected  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  iiarbour 
The  light,  which  is  fixed  and  powerful,  may  be  distinguished  in  clear  weather  at  more  than  2U  miles  dis- 
tance.  Ihe  outer  buoy  lies  in  6  fathoms  water,  about  a  mile  without  the  light-house,  which  bears  from 
it  S.E.  by  E.  f  E.  The  channel  thence  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  white  buovs  on  the  north  ami  red  on 
the  south  side  Three  beacons  to  the  north  of  the  town,  when  brought  into  a'liiie,  lead  directly  into  the 
harbour.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  channel  is  subject  to  frequent  changes,  both  in  depth  and  "direction 
•  it  is  always  prudent,  on  arriving  at  the  outer  buoy,  to  heave  to  (or  a  pilot ;  but  this  is  i.ot  obligatory  ■  anil 
the  Prussian  authorities  have  issued  directions  for  ships  entering  without  a  pilot,  which  may  be  ibund 
in  Mr.  Norie's  Sailing  Directions  Jor  the  Cattegnt  and  Baltic^  p.  m. 

Jrarfe.  —  i imber  forms  the  principal  artioe  of  export;  for  though  that  of  Dantzic  be  considered 
better,  it  is  generally  cheaper,  and  almost  always  more  abundant,  at  Memel.  It  comes  principally  from 
the  estates  of  Prince  Radzivil,  and  is  floated  down  the  river  in  rafts.  Here,  as  at  Dantzic  the  best  qua- 
lity of  all  sorts  of  wood  articles  is  called  l.rohn,  or  crown,  the  2d  brack,  and  the  Sd  bracks' brack.  Large 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  also  exported,  as  are  bristles.  Hides,  linseed  (.the  finest  for  crushing  brought 
to  England^  wax,  pitch  and  tar,  &c.  l  he  exports  of  grain  are  sometimes  very  coi.siderable.  J  he  whtat 
of  Lithuania  is  reckoned  the  best.  All  flax  and  hemp  shipped  from  Memel  niust  be  bracked,  or  assorted 
bysworn  selectors.  — (See  Flax,  and  Hemp.)  Ihe  imports  consist  principally  of  cofiea.  sugar,  spices  dye 
woods,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  cutlery,  wine,  &c.  Mercliai.ts  at  Memel  generally  senci  then- 
bills  to  Konigsberg  to  be  sold,  charging  their  correspondents  with  1  per  cent,  for  bank  commission  \  osta-es 
&c.  The  navigation  generally  closes  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  opens  about  the  middle^  of 
March. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  our  corn  laws  and  timber  duties  throw  in  the  way  of  our  com- 
merce with  Prussia,  we  have  a  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Memel.  Our  imports  consist  princiially 
of  fir  timber,  and  the  ships  that  go  out  are  mostly  only  partially  loaded,  or  in  ballast.     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Ships  entering  and  clearing  out  from  Memel  in  ISSO,  distinguishing  those  belonging  to 
each  Country,  and  those  that  entered  and  cleared  out  in  Ballast. 


Loaded. 

In  Balla.U. 

Flac"!. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

r  la.^^. 

Ships. 

Lasts. 

Ships.      1      Lasts. 

Danish 

-    inward 

S!'2 

1,744 

7 

511 

15       1          1,203 

outward 

21 

1,722 

21 

1,722 

Mecklenburgh 

-    inward 

7, 

331 

2 

215 

1       1             IKi 

outward 

3 

3.-;l 

.1 

3.-51 

Russian 

.    inward 

5 

172 

4 

131 

I 

41 

outward 

5 

172 

5 

172 

Swedish 

-    inward 

5 

.544 

2 

150 

3 

394 

outward 

5 

514 

7, 

394 

2 

150 

Norwegian 

-    inward 

39  . 

1,991 

24 

1,016 

15 

'J/5 

outward 

39 

1,991 

39 

1,991 

British               -               ...    inward 

3.-0 

43,292 

28 

3,841 

302 

39,451 

outward 

33.-5 

43,236 

333 

43,236 

Hanoverian 

-    inward 

33 

2,514 

10 

416 

25 

1,898 

outward 

3.5 

2,314 

35 

2,314 

Oldenburgh 

.                  -    inward 

14 

517 

3 

UK» 

If 

417 

outward 

14 

517 

14 

617 

Netherlands 

.    inward 

32 

2,286 

5 

251 

27 

2,03') 

outward 

32 

2,286 

32 

2,2S6 

Prussian 

-    mward 

212 

28,254 

59 

7,549 

15.> 

20,7115 

outward 

213 

28,264 

212 

28,227 

1 

37 

Total 

1,397 

162,822 

841 

95,400 

556 

67,422 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Memel  are  the  same  as  those  of  Dantzic  ;  which  see. 

For  further  particulars  see  Oddy's  European  Commerce,  pp.  2'JO — 224  ;  Coulier  sur  les  Pharcs ; 
Ferber's  Neia  €•  ntributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Commercial  State  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  (Germ.), 
Berlin,  18o2  ;  Jacob's  First  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Europe,  %c. 

MERCURY,  OR  QUICKSILVER  (Fr.  Vif  argent -,  Ger.  Quicksilher ;  It.  Ar^ 
gento  vivo  ;  ^\i.  Azogue  ;  Rus.  Rtut ;  Lat.  Hydrargyrum;  Arab.  Zihuhh ;  Hind.  Parah  f 
Sans.  Pdrada).  This  metal  was  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  gilding,  and  separating  gold  from  other  bodies,  just  as  it  is 
by  the  moderns.  Its  colour  is  white,  and  similar  to  that  of  silver ;  hence  the  names  of 
hydrargyrum,  argentum  vivum,  quicksilver,  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  all  ages.  It 
has  no  taste  or  smell.  It  possesses  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  ;  and  when  its  surface  is 
not  tarnished,  it  makes  a  very  good  mirror.  Its  specific  gravity  is  13*568.  It  differs 
from  all  other  metals  in  being  always  fluid,  unless  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — 39°,  when  it  becomes  solid.  The  congelation  of  mercury  was  first  observed 
in  1759.  —  (Thomson's  Chemistry.^ 

]  Mercury  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  principal  mines  are  those  of  Almaden, 
near, Cordova,  in  Spain  ;  Idria,  in  Carnolia  ;  Wolfstein  and  Morsfield,  in  the  Palatinate;  Guancavelica, 
in  Peru,  &c.  *'  Most  of  the  ores  of  mercury  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  metal ;  in 
the  1st  variety,  globules  of  the  metal  are  seen  attached  to  or  just  starting  on  the  surface,  which  is  at  once 
a  sufficient  criterion,  mercury  being  unlike  every  other  metal ;  in  the  2d,  by  the  fine  white  colour,  and 
the  action  of  the  blow-pipe,  which  sublimes  the  mercury  and  leaves  the  silver  behind  ;  the  3d,  by  its  beau- 
tiful deep  red  tint,  varying  from  cochineal  to  scariet  red,  excepting  in  those  termed  hepatic  cinnabar';, 
which  are  generally  of  a  lead  grey ;  the  4th,  by  its  grey  colour,  its  partial  solubility  in  water,  and  its 
complete  volatilisation  by  heat,  emitting  at  the  same  time  an  arsenical  odour.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  these 
varieties  burn  with  a  blue  flame  and  sulphurous  odour,  leaving  more  or  less  residue  behind  them,  and 
which  may  consist  of  earthy  matter,  as  silex  and  alumina,  together  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper." — 
{Joyce's  Chem.  Min.) 

Mercury  is  often  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin.  When  the  metal  quickly 
loses  its  lustre,  is  covered  with  a  film,  or  is  less  fluid  and  mobile  than  usual,  or  does  not  readily  divide  into 

;  round  globules,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  purity. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  Dispensatory  —  a  work  generally  distinguished  for  its  accuracy 
—  that  most  of  the  mercury  used  in  thi«  country  is  brought  from  Germany.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  this  is  not  certainly  true  at  present.    On  the  contrary,  of  314,286  lbs.  of  quicksilver 
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imported  in  1831,  none  was  brought  from  Germany;  269,558 lbs.  were  brought  direct  ft-om  Spain,  and 
13,714  lbs.  from  Gibraltar;  of  the  latter,   a  part  was  derived  from  Carniola,  and  a  part  from  Spain  : 

31,014  lbs    were  brought  from  Italy.     Only  192,310  lbs.  were  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1831 

{Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Scss.  1833.) 

Quicksilver  is  produced  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  China.  During  the  war,  when  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  was  interrupted,  the  price  of  quicksilver  rose  to  such  a  height  in  the  latter, 
that  it  answered  to  import  it  from  China.  But  since  the  peace  it  has  been  regularly  exported  to  the  latter. 
At  an  average  of  the  14  years  ending  with  1828,  the  imports  of  quicksilver  by  the  English  and  Americana 
into  Canton  amounted  to  648,085  lbs.  a  year,  worth  340,262  dollars.—  {Lords'  Report  of  1831,  p.  657.) 

There  are  2  sulphurets  of  mercury;  the  black  or  ethiops  mineral,  and  the  red  or  cinnabar.  When 
mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar,  the  former  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole 
assumes  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  denominated  ethiops  mineral.  If  this  powder  be  heated  red-hot,  it 
sublimes  ;■  and  on  a  proper  vessel  being  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  which 
is  called  cinnabar.  This  cake,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ver. 
milion.     Cinnabar  may  be  prepared  in  various  other  ways. 

Calomel,  or  protochloride  of  mercury  [mercurius  dulcis),  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  preparations 
obtained  from  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dull  white,  semi-transparent  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
7-176.  It  is  more  generally  employed,  and  with  better  effect,  than  almost  any  other  remedy  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  materia  medica. 

Besides  its  uses  in  medicine,  mercury  is  extensively  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  noble  metals, 
in  water-gilding,  the  making  of  vermilion,  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the  making  of  barometers  and 
thermometers,  &c. 

MILE,  the  usual  measure  of  roads  in  England,  being  8  furlongs,  or  1,760  yards. 

MILK  (Fr.  Lait ;  It.  Latte ;  Lat.  Lae),  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  female  of  all  those 
animals  denominated  mammalia,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  her  off- 
spring. The  milk  of  every  animal  has  certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  milk.  But  the  animal  whose  milk  is  most  used  by  man,  and  with  which,  con- 
sequently, we  are  best  acquainted,  is  the  cow.  The  external  character  of  all  milk  is  that 
of  a  white  opaque  fluid,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  water.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  separates  into  2  parts ;  a  thick 
whitish  fluid  called  cream,  collecting  in  a  thin  stratum  over  its  surface,  and  a  more  dense 
watery  body,  remaining  below.  Milk  which  has  stood  for  some  time  after  the  separation 
of  the  cream,  becomes  acescent,  and  then  coagulates.  When  the  coagulum  is  pressed 
gently,  a  serous  fluid  is  forced  out,  and  there  remains  the  caseous  part  of  the  milk,  or 
pure  cheese. 

Butter,  one  of  the  most  valuable  animal  products,  is  solidified  cream,  and  is  obtained 
artificially  by  churning.  —  (See  Butter.) 

Milk  has  always  been  a  favourite  food  of  most  European  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
British.  Lacte  et  came  vivunt,  says  Caesar  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  same  articles  still 
continue  to  form  a  large  part  of  our  subsistence.  Mr.  Middleton  estimates  {AgricidUiral 
Survey  of  Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  419.),  that,  in  1806,  no  fewer  than  8,500  milch  cows 
were  kept  for  the  supply  of  London  and  its  environs  with  milk  and  cream ;  and  he 
estimates  the  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  each  cow  at  nine  quarts  a  day,  or 
3,285  quarts  a  year,  leaving,  every  deduction  being  taken  into  account,  3,200  quarts  of 
marketable  produce. 

If  Mr.  Middleton  be  well  founded  in  these  estimates,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  the 
number  of  cows  that  are  at  present  kept  in  London  and  its  environs  at  9,000,  and  their 
annual  produce  at  28,800,000  quarts  of  milk.  Now,  as  milk  is  sold  by  the  retailers  at 
4c?.  a  quart  after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  as  the  cream  is  usually  sold  at  Ss. 
a  quart,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  water  is  intermixed  with  the 
milk,  we  believe  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  estimating  that  the  milk,  as  obtained 
from  the  cow,  is  sold  at  less  than  6d.  a  quart,  which  gives  720,000/.  as  the  total  price 
of  the  milk  consumed  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  to  this  sum  were 
added  the  further'  sums  paid  for  cheese  and  butter,  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  sum 
paid  in  the  metropolis  for  milk,  and  the  various  products  derived  from  it,  would  appear 
astonishing. 

MILLET  (Ger.  Hirse ;  Fr.  Millet,  Mil;  It.  Miglio,  Panicastrello ;  Sp.  Mijo ;  Lat. 
Milium,  Panicum  miliaceum).  There  are  3  distinct  species  of  millet ;  the  Polish  millet, 
the  common  or  German  millet,  and  the  Indian  millet.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  species  of 
grain  ;  and  is  sometimes  employed  to  feed  poultry,  and  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  The 
Indian  millet  grows  to  a  large  size ;  but  the  autumns  in  England  are  seldom  dry  and 
warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cultivated  here.  —  (Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

MILL- STONES  (Ger.  MUhlsteine  ;  Fr.  Pierres  meulieres ;  It.  Mole  macine ;  Sp. 
Muelas  de  molino ;  Rus.  Schernowoi  kamen),  the  large  circular  stones,  which,  when  put 
in  motion  by  machinery,  grind  corn  and  other  articles.  The  diameter  of  common  mill- 
stones is  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  their  thickness  varies  from  12  to  18  inches.  These  stones 
have  been  principally  imported  fiom  Rouen  and  other  parts  of  France ;  the  burr-stones 
of  that  country  being  supposed  more  durable  than  our  own.  Mill-stones  are,  however, 
found  at  Conway,  in  North  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  which  are  said  to  equal 
any  imported  from  foreign  countries.      Good  mill-stones  usually  last  35  or  40  years. 

"  Milo,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "abounds  in  admirable  mill-stones,  which  I  believe  answer  better  than  the 
French  burr  for  the  hard  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  much  preferred  in  the  Levant  to  the  soft,  though 
not  so  In  England,  for  want  of  proper  stones.    These  stones,  of  full  dimensions,  might  be  shipped  at  Mile 
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for  Fd.  or  6^.  the  pair.  But  were  they  brought  here,  they  would  be  met  with  a  duty  of  l\l.  8*.  the  pair, 
whereas  French  burrs,  a  pair  of  which  cost,i5/.,  pay  but  \{)s.  the  100." —  [^Turkey  and  its  liesonrces,  p.  146.) 
This  extraordinary  dirt'ereuce  in  the  duty  depends  on  the  stones  being  under  or  over  4  feet  diameter. 
Surely,  however,  if  a  duty  must  be  laid  on  such  an  article  as  mill-stones,  common  sense  would  suggest 
that  it  should  be  charged  according  to  their  weight  or  cubical  contents.  Were  it  not  for  the  absurd  way 
in  which  it  is  imposed,  it  is  probable  that  stones  from  Milo  might  be  brought  home  as  ballast  in  some  of 
the  Turkey  ships,  all  of  which,  except  those  loaded  with  currants  and  grain,  are  light. 

MINING  COMPANIES.  By  this  designation  is  commonly  meant  the  associ- 
ations formed  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  for  working  mines  in  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

The  mania  for  mining  concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the  empire  generally  in 
1824  and  1825,  after  the  opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America  to  our 
intercourse,  forms  a  remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  disgraceful  era  in  our 
commercial  history.  Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  men  in  the  habit  of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  entertain  such  romantic 
expectations,  and  to  pay  such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant  and  uncertain  under- 
takings. We  may,  therefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a  page  or  two  to  the  history 
of  an  infatuation  hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the  South  Sea  and  Mississippi 
schemes. 

The  mining  companies  formed  at  the  outset  had  some  sort  of  basis  for  favourable 
expectations,  their  directors  having  made  contracts  for  a  number  of  mines  in  Mexico, 
described  by  Humboldt  as  having  enriched  many  hundred  families.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  Ileal  del  Monte  Company,  whose  mines  are  situated  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  that  name ;  to  the  Anglo-Mexican  Company,  whose  mines  are  at  Guanaxuato, 
the  principal  mining  quarter  in  Mexico ;  and  to  the  United  Mexican  Company,  whose 
contracts,  though  far  too  widely  spread,  comprise  several  valuable  mines  at  Zacatecas, 
Sombrerete,  Guanaxuato,  and  other  parts. 

These  associations  were  formed  in  London  early  in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only  a  small  premium ;  but  towards  the 
winter  it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise  of  several  of  the  directors ;  seeing 
that  it  arose  less  from  any  favourable  intelligence  of  the  mines  (for  the  accounts  from 
Mexico  merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English  agents)  than  from  a  blind  ardour  and 
spirit  of  speculation  in  the  public,  —  a  spirit  which,  seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own 
funds,  or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed  itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly 
to  Spanish  America.      It  appeared  as  if  our  countrymen  were  about  to  reap  an  immediate 
harvest ;  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  treasure  hid  for  ages.      America,  it  was  said,  had  been 
I   discovered,  in   one  sense,  above  3  centuries ;  but  this  v/as  the   true   discovery,  —  the 
I  effectual  access  to  its  resources.      Every  new  contract  for  a  Mexican  mine  produced  a 
I  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies,  as  if  this  fresh  undertaking  must  necessarily  be  a 
I  source  of  profit  to  the  others!     And  the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the  premium 
1  on   the  shares  of  each   of  the  companies  mentioned  above  exceeded   cent,  per  cent., 
!  although  no  substantial  reason  could  be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.      It  must  not, 
,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of  price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competition  of 
individuals  who  intended  to  continue  to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends  made 
by  the  companies  for  a  return.      That  this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  is,  speaking 
I  generally,  true.      But  others,  actuated  by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the  field. 
j  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  which  mvist  be  placed  an  almost 
!  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public,  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  all  classes.      Many  who  were  most  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended  only  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  profit  by 
I  the  rise   which  they   anticipated   would  take   place,   by  selling  them  to  others   more 
I  credulous  or  bold  than  themselves.      The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators  confirmed 
j  that  of  others.     Meanwhile  the  public  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indiscriminating  rapacity, 
was  liberally  administered  to.     Company  after  company  was  formed  without  any  previous 
contract ;  in  other  words,  without  any  foundation  whatever !      The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a 
district  in  America  understood  to  contain  mines ;  to  form  a  company  bearing  the  name 
of  such  district ;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  from  the  shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents, 
or  commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to  survey  the  district  and  engage  mines.      Such 
was  the  case  of  most  of  those  having  the  names  of  districts  in  South  America,  subjoined 
to  the  present  statement :   it  was  the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo  Com- 
pany, formed  on  the  basis  of  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines  wrought  in 
I  that  island  some  3  centuries  ago  !      And  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even  the  nobles  of 
i  the  land,  were  candidates  for  shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
(in  which,  luckily,  most  of  them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy  their  shares  at  a 
premium.* 

1QO  '^*^°^^  ^^0  "^^y  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  extent  to  which  the  public  credulity  was  practised  upon  in 
1824  and  1825,  may  consult  a  pamphlet  published  by  H.  English,  broker,  in  1827,  which  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  joint  stock  companies  formed  and  projected  in  these  memorable  years.     It  presents  a 
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As  the  year  1825  proceeded,  the  mining  mania  gradually  declined,  not'  from  any 
falling  off  in  the  prospects  of  the  companies,  but  in  the  supply  of  money  in  London. 
Speculative  merchants  had  made  immense  importations  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  timber,  and 
other  articles ;  money  was,  of  course,  wanted  to  pay  for  these ;  the  banks  were  drained  j 
discounts  became  difficult ;  mining  shares  and  South  American  stock  were  brought  to 
sale ;  and  the  holders  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  public  had  recovered  its  senses.  The 
panic  in  December,  1825,  took  place;  the  shares  of  the  3  principal  companies,  some  of 
which  had  been  at  a  premium  of  500  per  cent.,  fell  to  par:  that  is,  lOOl.  in  money,  and 
no  more,  could  be  got  for  100/.  of  the  company's  stock  !  This  price  they  maintained  a 
considerable  time,  because  most  of  the  parties  interested  continued  to  have  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  issue  of  their  undertakings.  Demands,  hov/ever,  were  made  for 
additional  sums  to  meet  the  expenditure  abroad :  the  shareholders  felt  all  the  pressure  of 
these  demands,  after  their  incomes  at  home  had  been  reduced  by  the  change  of  times ; 
and  in  1826  and  1827  mining  shares  progressively  declined,  so  that  lOOZ.  stock  fetched 
only  20/.  or  25/.  in  money.  The  bubble  companies  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  few 
only  remained  who  had  some  foundation  to  stand  upon. 

Even  these  would  have  been  relinquished,  or  have  shrunk  into  very  small  dimensions, 
had  not  the  directors  been  able  to  enforce  further  payments,  by  forfeiting,  in  default  of 
such,  whatever  had  been  previously  paid  by  the  subscribers.  The  usage  was,  that  on 
becoming  a  shareholder  each  person  subscribed  the  deed  of  the  company,  engaging  to 
pay,  w^hen  called  on,  such  instalments  or  sums  to  account  (generally  10/.  on  each  share) 
as  should  be  required  by  the  directors,  until  he  had  completed  payment  of  the  100/. 
Now,  a  shareholder  who  had  advanced  50/.  or  60/.  naturally  consented  to  pay  10/.  from 
time  to  time,  rather  than  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  he  had  paid.  Those  who  held 
only  a  few  shares  felt  this  in  a  less  degree ;  but  to  the  holders  of  a  number  of  shares,  the 
grievance  was  most  serious.  They  raised  the  money  with  great  difficulty  ;  often  selling 
at  a  heavy  loss  their  family  property,  or  prevailing  on  relations  to  make  them  advances, 
to  tiieir  great  inconvenience,  and,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  seen,  with  very  little  prospect  of  a 
return  from  the  mines ;  —  a  memorable  lesson  of  the  caution  that  should  be  exercised 
before  signing  any  engagement  in  the  nature  of  a  company  deed.  Resentment  would 
be  excited  against  the  directors,  had  they  not  been,  in  general,  the  heaviest  sufferers : 
their  regulations  required  them  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  shares  (perhaps  20  or  30) ; 
but  in  their  blind  confidence  they  frequently  held  200  or  300,  and  drew  on  themselves 
a  proportionate  sacrifice ;  in  several  cases,  the  loss  of  their  whole  property. 

The  managers  of  the  companies  formed  in  the  outset  are  chargeable  with  ignorance 
only  :  they  trespassed  not  knowingly,  but  from  want  of  information.  There  had  till 
then  been  little  communication  between  this  country  and  Spanish  America ;  the  mono- 
poly enforced  by  Old  Spain  having  prevented  it.  Of  the  Spaniards  settled  in  Mexico, 
and  driven  from  it  by  the  civil  wars  and  consequent  emancipation  of  the  country,  none, 
or  almost  none,  found  their  way  to  this  country;  they  repaired  to  Cuba,  to  the  south  of 
France,  or  to  Spain.  Nor  weie  the  published  accounts  of  the  country  entitled  to  much 
confidence:  Humboldt's  Travels  formed  the  chief  authority  ;  but  their  illustrious  author, 
though  generally  cautious,  seems,  in  this  instance,  to  have  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
vague  exaggerated  statements.  Our  merchants  knew  generally  that  silver  mines  formed 
a  main  branch  of  the  productive  industry  of  Mexico,  and  had  enriched  very  many 
families  originally  in  humble  circumstances ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  mines  during  the  civil  war,  nor  of  the  amount  of  expenditure 
required  to  bring  them  into  a  working  state :  nor  were  they  aware  how  little  useful  in- 
fonnation  could  be  expected  from  the  natives ;  the  working  of  the  mines,  like  every 
operation  requiring  skill  and  intelligence,  having  been  superintended  by  natives  of  Old 
Spain,  who  had  either  fallen  in  the  civil  war,  or  been  expelled  after  the  Mexicans 
succeeded  in  the  contest.  Hence,  the  agents  of  our  companies  found  on  the  spot  only 
native  Mexicans,  —  men  without  education  or  experience  in  business,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  without  any  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  candour  or  probity.  They  urged  our 
countrymen  to  drain  the  mines,  not  by  machinery,  of  which  they  had  no  idea,  but  by 
animal  power,  the  use  of  which  was  of  advantage  to  the  Mexican  landholders,  by  employ- 
ing their  horses,  and  creating  a  great  consumption  of  maize,  the  principal  grain  of  the 
country.  Then,  as  to  the  last  and  most  important  stage  in  the  business  of  mining,  — 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  —  the  Mexicans,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  half  century,  recommended 
amalgamation,  —  a  process  conducted  by  them  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  which,  in 
most  qualities  of  silver  ore,  fails  to  extract  the  whole,  or  any  thing  like  the  whole,  of  the 


most  extraordinary  picture.  There  were  in  all  74  mining  companies  formed  and  projected !  The  number 
and  quality  of  the  other  schemes  were  similar.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Baring  to  say  that  he  denounced  the  evil 
when  in  progress ;  and  warned  the  unthinking  multitude  of  the  ruin  they  were  bringing  upon  themselves ; 
hut  to  no  piu'pose. 
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metal.  The  object  of  the  Mexicans,  in  short,  was  merely  to-  cause  English  capital  to  be 
circulated  among  them  ;  thus  giving  employment  to  their  people  for  a  time,  and  bringing 
the  mines  into  an  improved  state,  — in  which  state  they  (the  Mexicans)  might  hope  to 
resume  them  after  our  countrymen  had  exhausted  their  resources,  or  had  become  vreary 
of  their  contracts. 

Actuated  by  these  views,  the  Mexicans  pressed  one  undertaking  after  another  on  the 
agents  of  the  companies,  who  were  but  too  eager  to  enter  on  them  without  such  incite- 
ment. All  the  companies  fell  into  errors  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  engaging  too  many 
mines,  and  conducting  them,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  funds  were  unlimited.  They  reckoned 
on  finding,  as  they  proceeded,  supplies  in  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  but  that  produce, 
though  considerable  in  quantity,  seldom  yielded  the  expected  result,  owing  to  the  very 
imperfect  method  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  as  well  as  to  the  various  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  the  vast  distance  of  the  undertakings  from  this  country.  These 
disadvantages  were  ill  supplied  by  the  agents  of  the  companies.  IMining  in  England  is 
not  conducted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  afford  any  great  choice  of  superintendents  for  mines 
abroad  :  it  was  necessary,  in  such  appointments,  to  waive  the  qualification  of  mining 
knowledge,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  men  of  fair  character  and  reputed  ability  in  their 
resj)ective  professions,  however  different  from  mining.  Hence  the  appointment,  as 
agents,  of  several  officers,  naval  and  military,  on  the  half-pay  list;  whose  habits,  what- 
ever might  be  their  personal  merits,  were  very  different  from  those  required  for  such 
concerns.  Mercantile  men  might  have  been  more  suitable  ;  but  a  merchant  fully  em- 
ployed in  business  was  not  likely  to  relinquish  or  suspend  it ;  and  those  who  in  middle 
age  are  not  fully  employed,  frequently  are  indebted  for  their  leisure  to  vacillation,  want 
of  exertion,  or  deficient  judgment.  This  suffices  to  account  for  the  disappointments  of 
the  companies  in  a  very  material  point  —  the  conduct  of  their  commissioners  or  agents 
abroad ;  for,  of  the  whole  number,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  ovit  more  than  2  or 
3  entitled  to  the  praise  of  judicious  management.  The  same  applied  to  most  of  the  inferior 
employes,  —  to  the  practical  miners,  clerks,  and  mechanics. 

The  expense  of  conveying  the  requisite  machinery  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the 
mining  districts,  generally  at  a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  absorbed  much  capital. 
The  country  has  few  practicable  roads,  draught  carriages  are  almost  unknown,  and 
burdens  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  horses :  add  to  this,  that  Mexico 
being  under-peopled,  labour  is  nearly  as  high  in  it  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  and  the  mechanical  arts  being  in  a  manner  unknown,  all  skilled  workmen, 
such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  working  engineers,  had  to  be  sent  from  England 
at  a  heavy  expense. 

Such  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  mining  companies  ;  and  several 
of  these  may  be  referred  to  one  radical  disadvantage  —  the  non-existence  of  silver-mines 
in  England.  We  have,  in  Cornwall  and  in  North  Wales,  considerable  mines  of  tin  and 
copper,  while  in  the  northern  counties  we  have  mines  of  lead  ;  but  of  silver  we  liave 
none  that  deserve  the  name.  How  much  better  had  it  been  had  our  countrymen  set 
out  with  a  consciousness  that  Germany  is  the  only  covmtry  in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  treatment  of  silver  ore  is  conducted  on  scientific  principles  !  The 
Saxons  at  Freyberg  succeed  in  extracting  a  profit  from  ore  of  very  inferior  quality, 
often  worth  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  ore  raised  in  abundance  by  the  Mexicans 
on  account  of  our  companies,  but  which,  wrought  by  their  crude,  inefficient,  and  ex- 
pensive process,  fails  to  aflPord  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  return.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  German  process  may  be  applied  to  silver  ore  in  Mexico  as  in 
Europe :  the  difficulties  arise,  not  from  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  but  from 
the  want  of  experienced  smelters,  and  the  general  backwardness  of  the  Mexicans  in 
mechanics.  A  German  mining  company  established  in  Mexico  has  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  same  difficulties  as  the  English  com- 
panies, with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  insufficient  capital ;  so  that  their  methods  have 
not  had  a  fair  trial. 

But  though  the  companies  were  in  all  other  respects  successful,  they  have  a  serious 
drawback  to  contend  with  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  No  government  has 
as  yet  been  established  in  Mexico,  or  in  any  other  of  the  newly  constituted  American 
states,  with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  disturbances,  or  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
contracts.  So  long  as  the  companies  were  struggling  to  put  their  mines  into  order,  they 
seem  to  have  sustained  little  inconvenience  from  the  circumstances  now  mentioned  ;  but 
the  moment  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  once  inore  into  a  productive  state,  and 
were  beginning  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  some  return  for  their  enor- 
mous outlays,  they  were  annoyed  by  questions  as  to  title,  and  by  the  setting  up  of 
claims  on  the  mines,  of  which  they  had  never  heard  before.  Recently,  we  understand, 
the  claimants  have  occasionally  liad  recourse  to  violence,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
companies'  servants  have  been  forcibly  ejected  from  their  works !  We  hope,  though  we 
can  hardly  say  we  believe,  that  these  outrages  may  be  repressed  and  punished.      If  they 
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be  permitted  to  continue,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  companies,  how  well  soever  they 
may  be  otherwise  established,  can  escape  ruin. 

Without,  however,  pretending  to  anticipate  the  result  of  these  remote  speculations,  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  considerations  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
success  of  mining  companies  in  America,  conducted  for  account  of  parties  in  England  or  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  are  — 

1.  The  various  disadvantages  of  distant  management.  These  are  so  many  and  so  serious,  as  to  admit 
of  only  one  corrective,  —  selling  the  ore  as  soon  as  raised,  and  transferring  to  individuals,  for  their  own 
account,  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  as  is  done  in  Cornwall,  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in 
Saxony.  The  ores  also  ought  to  be  raised  by  paying  the  workmen,  not  fixed  wages,  but  a  tribute  or 
portion  of  the  proceeds. 

2.  The  half-civilised  state  of  the  inhabitants,  their  unsettled  political  condition,  and  the  want  of  power 
or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parties  in  power  to  make  contracts  be  observed ;  and  to  hinder  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  mines,  or  those  connected  with  them,  from  setting  up  fictitious  claims,  and 
enforcing  them  by  violence. 

3.  The  high  price  of  labour ;  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  as  to  mechanics,  and  still  more  as  to 
science.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  artisans  and  confidential  superintendents  from  Europe  at  a 
heavy  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in  favour  of  such  undertakings  are  — 

1.  The  abundance  of  silver  ore,  which  is  far  greater  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

2.  The  former  success  of  mining  in  Mexico,  under  a  system  extremely  rude  and  expensive,  compared 
to  that  which  is  now  followed  in  Germany. 

3.  The  probability  of  continued  peace  in  Europe,  and  of  an  abundance  of  monied  capital ;  so  that  the 
failure  of  the  present  companies  would  not  involve  a  relinquishment  of  their  enterprises,  any  more  than 
the  failure  of  the  first  New  River  Company,  about  two  centuries  ago,  implied  an  abandonment  of  their 
project.  Succeeding  adventurers  might  come  forward,  and  pursue  the  same  object  on  a  more  judicious 
plan,  and  with  more  ample  funds. 

4.  The  probability  of  Old  Spain  recognising  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  other  new  States  ;  and 
of  the  governments  becoming  more  powerful  and  disposed  to  do  justice. 

The  sums  raised  by  these  companies  were  not  large ;  in  ge- 
neral only  3  per  cent,  on  tlieir  proposed  capital. 

There  were  also  various  companies  formed  in  1825,  for 
mining  in  England :  they  were  to  the  number  of  30  and  up- 
wards ;  but  they  proved  in  general  abortions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  British  Iron  Company  (with  works  chiefly  in 
Staffordshire),  which  has  drawn  a  large  sum  from  its  share- 
holders. 


English  Mining;  Companies  connected  wit/i  America,  which  are 

still  carried  on. 
United  Mexican.  I    Mexican. 

Real  del  Monte.  Brazilian  (two  companies.) 

Bolinos.    Anglo-Mexican.      '    Colombian. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  by  these  companies  is  about 
5,000,000/.  sterling. 

Mining  Ccmipanies  connected  with  America,  formed  in  1825,  but 
long  since  dissolved. 


Anglo-Chilian. 
Anglo-Peruvian. 
Bolivar.        Chilian. 
Chilian  and  Peruvian. 
Castello.        Famatina. 
General  South  American. 


Gold  Coast  (Africa). 
Haytian.  Pasco  Peruvian 

Peruvian.        Potosi  La  Par. 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Tlalpuxahua. 
United  Pacific. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Share  List  for  the  12th  of 
October,  1833,  published  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  broker,  gives  an 
account  of  the  existing  mining  companies  ;  the  number  of 
shares  in  each  ;  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  such  shares  ;  and 
tlieir  selling  price,  &c.  It  is  an  instructive  commentary  on 
the  prospectuses  and  prices  of  1 825. 


No.  of 
Shares. 

Mining  Companies. 

Amount 
of  Share. 

Average  Cost. 

Price  per 
Share. 

Dividend 
per  Annum. 

Dividend 
payable. 

L. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

14,000 

Anglo-Mexican 

100 

100    0    0  piid 

12    0    0 

2,000 

Bolanos 

13(1 

150    0    0— 

132  10     0 

11    0    0 

Oct.  Jan. 

10,000 

Bolivar           -               -                   -           - 

50 

20     0    0    - 

13     0    0 

October. 

10,000 

Brazilian  (issued  at  51.  premium) 

35 

25     0    0     _ 

38    0    0 

7  10    0 

May,  Nov. 

7,058 

Do.                 -                 ... 

15 

1   10     0     — 

5    0    0 

6,000 

Do.  (National)            -         '        - 

25 

20     0    0     — 

23  10    0 

20,000 

British  Iron                   -                   -          - 

50 

50    0    0    —  . 

27  10    0 

10,000 

Colombian  (issued  at  51.  premium) 

55 

51  10    0    — 

12  15    0 

20,000 

General  Mining 

20 

11     0    0    _ 

9    0    0 

9,204 

Hibernian                  -                      -           - 

50 

10    0    0    — 

3  10    0 

11,582 

Real  del  Monte  mines,  Mexican 

64 

64    0    0    _ 

53    0    0 

30,000 

United  Mexican 

40 

40    0    0    _ 

13    0    0 

United 'Mexican  do.  (New) 

2    0    0    — 

2    0    0 

5    0    0    — 

16    0    0 

20,000 

Mining  Company,  Ireland 
Brazilian,  St.  John  Del  Rey 

25 

5  10    0    — 

I     5    0 

5,000 

20 

10    0    0    - 

6    0    0 

2,850 

English  Mining  Company 

25 

12  10    0    — 

28    0    0 

2    0    0 

April,  Oct. 

6,155 

Mexican  Company 

100 

48    0    0    — 

12    0    0 

MINIUM,  OR  RED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD,  a  tasteless  powder  of  a'^  intense  red 
colour,  often  inclining  to  orange,  and  very  heavy ;  its  specific  gravity  being  8  "94.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 

MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea  frequented  by  Europeans,  in  that  part 
of  Arabia  called  Yemen,  about  40  miles  to  tlie  north  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb, 
lat.  13°  19'  30"  N.,  Ion.  43°  20'  E.  Population  variously  estimated;  but  may,  perhaps, 
amount  to  from  5,000  to  7,000.  It  is  encircled  with  walls,  and  indifferently  fortified. 
Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  imposing. 

Mocha  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain.  It  is  built  close  to  the  shore, 
between  2  points  of  land  which  project  and  form  a  bay.  Vessels  drawing  from  10  to 
1 2  feet  water  may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  but  large 
ships  anchor  without  the  bay  in  the  roads,  in  5  or  7  fathoms  water  —  the  grand  mosque 
bearing  E.S.E.,  and  the  fort  to  the  south  of  the  town  S.  by  E.,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is  coffee,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  exported ;  but  we  believe  it  may  be  taken  at  10,000  tons,  or  per- 
haps more.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djidda  and  Suez  ;  but  there  is  a  pretty  large 
export  to  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some  is  sent  to  Europe  :  occasionally, 
however,  the  exports  from  Mocha  and  Hodeida,  direct  for  Europe,  are  very  consider- 
able. Besides  coflTee,  the  principal  articles  of  export  are,  dates,  adjoue,  or  paste  made 
of  dates,  myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  olibanum,  senna  (cassia  senna),  sharks'  fins,  tragacanth. 
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horns  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros,  balm  of  Gilead,  ivory,  gold  dust,  civet,  aloes,  saga- 
penum,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are,  rice,  piece  goods,  iron  and  hardware, 
&c.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met  with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Abyssinia  ;  whence 'are  also  brought  slaves,  ghee,  &c. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is  transacted  by  the  Banians ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
deal  with  them  than  with  either  Turks  or  Arabs.  Europeans  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all 
goods  imported  by  them  from  Europe,  India,  or  China;  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  sales. 
The  buyer  pays  brokerage,  cooley  and  boat  hire.  All  kinds  of  foreign  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  and  the 
payment  is  made  in  3  instalments,  or  at  a  certain  day,  according  as  may  have  been  agreed  on.  Coffiee  is 
always  paid  for  in  ready  money.  On  the  sale  of  other  goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  a  credit  is  given  ; 
or  if  ready  money  be  paid,  a  discount  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.  When  goods  are  discharging, 
the  master  must  furnish  the  Custom-house  officer  with  a  manifest,  or  account  of  the  marks,  numbers,  and 
contents  of  each  package.  He  then  opens  two  or  three  bales,  taken  at  random ;  and  if  they  correspond 
with  the  account  delivered,  no  further  examination  is  made;  but  if  they  do  not  correspond,  the  whole 
bales  are  opened,  and  double  duty  is  charged  upon  the  excess.  The  quantities  being  thus  ascertained, 
their  value  is  learned  from  the  account  of  sales  rendered  by  the  seller,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly. 
In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  at  Mocha  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  extortion  is  practised  in  the 
exaction  of  port  charges,  presents,  &c.,  which  may,  however,  be  defeated  by  proper  firmness.  The  port 
charges  on  ships,  or  three-mast  vessels,  may  amount  to  about  400  Mocha  dollars,  and  those  on  brigs  to 
about  half  as  much.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  but  water  is  dear :  that  in  the  vicinity  being 
brackish  and  unwholesome,  whatever  is  used  for  drinking,  by  all  but  the  poorest  persons,  is  brought  from 
Mosa,  about  20  miles  off!     Fish  are  abundant  and  cheap,  but  not  very  good. 

Money.  — The  current  coins  of  the  country  are  carats  and  commassees  :  7  carats  :rl  commassee;  60  com- 
massees  =  1  Spanish  dollar;  100  Spanish  dollars  =  12A  Mocha  dollars. 
Weights  and  Measures.  — The  commercial  weights  are  — 
15  Vakias  =  1  Rottolo  =  lib.  2 oz.  avoird.  1  10  Maunds  =  1  Frazel  —  30  lbs.  avoird. 

40  Vakias  =  1  Maund  =  3  lbs.  avoird.  1 15  Frazels  =  1  Bahar  —  450  lbs.  avoird. 

There  is  also  a  small  maund  of  only  30  vakias  :  1  Mocha  bahar  =  16^  Bombay  maunds ;  1  Mocha  bahar  = 
13  Surat  maunds  =  15123  seers.  Grain  is  measured  by  the  kellah,  40  of  which  zz  1  tomand,  about  170  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  liquid  measures  are  16  vakias  =  1  nusseah  ;  8  nusseahs  =  1  cuda,  about  2  English  wine 
gallons.  The  long  measures  are  the  guz  =  25  English  inches  ;  the  hand  covid  =:  18  inches,  and  the  long 
iron  covid  =  27  inches. 

1       In  compiling  this  article,  we  made  use  of  Milhurn's  Oriental  Commerce,  and  Elmore's  Directory. 

I    Niebuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  the  port  of  Mocha  in  his  Vogage  en  Arabic,  tome  i.  p.  348.  ed.  Amst.  1776. 

I    He  has  also  given  some  details  as  to  its  trade  in  his  Description  de  I'' Arabic,  p.  191.     But  the  best  account 

'    we  have  seen  of  Mocha  is  in  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies  (vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 52.),  an  accurate  and 
valuable  work.     Burckhardt  did  not  visit  Mocha;  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

MOGADORE,   a   sea-port   town  on   the  west   coast  of  Morocco,  lat.   31°  50'  N., 
I  Ion.  9°  20'  W.      Population  about  10,000.      It  is  indifferently  fortified;  the  country  in 
I  the  immediate  vicinity  is  low,  flat,  sandy,  and  unproductive.      Water  is  scarce  and  rather 
'  dear;  being  either  rain  water  collected  and  preserved  in  cisterns,  or  brought  from  a  river 
I  about  1^  mile  distant.      The  port  is  formed  by  a  small  island  lying  to  the  southward  of 
I  the  town;  but  as  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  water  in  it  at  ebb  tide,  large  ships 
anchor  without,   the  long  battery  bearing    E.  distant  \^  mile.      The  city  of  Morocco 
derives  its  most  considerable  supplies  of  European  articles  from  Mogadore,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  4  days'  journey  (caravan  travelling).      The  principal  imports   are, 
English  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  and  hardware,  German  linens,  tin,  copper,  earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  pepper,  paper,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.      The  exports 
principally  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  gum  Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees'  wax, 
cow  and  calf  skins,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates,  &c. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  nutkeels  of  10  ounces  ;  the  ounce  being  divided  into  4  blankeels,  and 
the  blankeel  into  24  fluce.  From  their  proportion  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  the  blankeel  may  be  valued  at 
Id,  the  ounce  at  4rf.,  and  the  nutkeel  or  ducat  at  Ss.  4rf. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  is  generally  regulated  by  the  weight  of  20  Spanish 
dollars;  and,  therefore,  100 lbs.  Mogadore  weight,  or  the  quintal,  =  119 lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  market 
pound  for  provisions  is  50  per  cent,  heavier,  or  1  lb.  12|  oz.  avoirdupois. 

The  corn  measures  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  but  there  are  considerable  discre. 
pancies. 
The  cubit,  or  canna,  =  21  English  inches,  is  the  principal  long  measure. 

The  most  ample  details  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  Mogadore,  and  the  trade  and  productions  of  Morocco 
in  general,  may  be  found  in  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  c.  6,  7.  and  13. ;  see  also  Kelly's  Cambist. 

MOHAIR  (Ger.  Mohr ;  Fr.  Moire;  It.  Moerro ;  Sp.  Mue,  Muer),  the  hair  of  a 
variety  of  the  common  goat,  famous  for  being  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  .silvery  white- 
ness. It  is  not  produced  any  where  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
exportation  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  article,  unless  in  the  shape  of  yarn,  was  formerly 
prohibited  ;  but  it  may  now  be  exported  unspun.  The  production,  preparation,  and  sale 
of  mohair  have  long  engrossed  the  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Angora  ;  and 
it  used  to  form  an  important  article  of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is  manufactured  into 
camlets  and  other  expensive  stuffs.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  imported  into  England. 
— (See,  for  further  particulars,  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tome  ii.  p.  463.,  where  there 
is  a  figure  of  the  goat;  and   Urquhart  on  Turkey  and  its  Resources,  p.  184.) 

MOLASSES,  OR  MELASSES  (Fr.  Sirop  de  Sucre,  Mclasses ;  Ger.  Syrup ;  It. 
Mielazzo  di  zucchero ;  Sp.  Miel  de  azucar,  Chancaca ,-  Port.  Mdasso,  Assucar  liquido  y 
Rus.  Putoha  sacharnaja),  the  uncrystallisable  part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  sugar  during  its  manufacture.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour,  thick, 
and  viscid;  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  empyreumatic  taste.  Molas.ses  imported 
from  the  West  India  colonies  and  the  Mauritius  is  charged,  on  being  entered  for  home 
consumption,  with  a  duty  of  9s.  a  cwt.      It  is  not,  however,  used  in  its  original  state, 
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but  is  purchased  by  the  sugar-bakers,  who,  when  it  is  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  strengthi 
extract  from  it  a  coarse,  soft  species  of  sugar  called  bastards,  and  treacle.  But  it  is 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  molasses  is  fixed,  that  the  duty  on  the  sugar  extracted 
from  it  will  vary  indirectly  according  to  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it 
contains;  and  we  understand  that,  in  consequence,  molasses  is  frequently  imported  so 
rich  as  to  yield  excellent  crystallised  sugar.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  practice 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  injure  the  revenue ;  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  made  to  depend,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  quality  of 
the  molasses,  or  on  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  on 
the  weight.  It  is  difficult,  —  unless  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the 
duty  is  assessed,  to  elude  the  sugar  duties,  —  to  account  for  the  increased  importation 
of  molasses. 

About  8  gallons  of  proof  spirit  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  a  cwt.  of  molasses, 
such  as  has  recently  been  imported  j  but  this  depends,  of  course,  wholly  on  the  richness 
of  the  molasses. 

Part  of  the  refuse  that  remains  after  refining  muscovado  sugar,  is  a  sweet  syrup, 
which,  as  well  as  the  syrup  that  remains  after  boiling  molasses  to  obtain  bastards,  is 
called  treacle.  But  the  treacle  obtained  from  the  former  is  always  preferred  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  latter,  and  fetches  2s.  per  cwt.  more. 

Molasses  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  coarser  sort  of  preserves ;  and  on  the 
Continent  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Molasses  imported,  exported,  and  entered  for  Home  Consumption  since  1820, 
with  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty. —  {Papers  published  by  Board  of 
Trade.) 


Years. 

Quantity 
imported. 

Quantity 
exported. 

Quantity  cleared 
for  Consumption. 

j    Duty  on,  from 
Foreign  Parts. 

Duty  on,  from 
British  Posses- 
sions. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Cnyt. 

Cwt. 

Cmt. 

Per  Cmt. 
L.   s.   d. 
1     3    9 

Per  Cwt. 

L. 

1820 

39,991 

39,991 

6,314 

10 

13,908 

1821 

5S,IS5 

1,795 

57,141 

28,549 

1822 

76,298 

749 

78,367 



— 

39,279 

1823 

189,968 

868 

161,243 



— 

80,622 

1824 

239,088 

1,750 

239,540 

— 



119,740 

1825 

355,592 

883 

332,454 



166,2  >5 

1826 

290,501 

5,488 

279,749 





139,959 

1827 

392,441 

928 

412,665 





206,352 

1828 

510,708 

441 

38,, 761 





190,852 

1829 

394,432 

2,3.2 

386,142 



-- 

193,072 

1850 

250,648 

4,821 

337,588 



9 

159,683 

1831 

332,876 

656 

348,626 





156,883 

1832 

565,68.5 

1,120 

566,689 

— 

— 

254,651 

In  1S33,  the  consumption  was,  we  understand,  considerably  larger.  The  imports  of  foreign  molasses 
are  quite  inconsiderable. 

MONEY.  When  the  division  of  labour  was  first  introduced,  commodities  were 
directly  bartered  for  each  other.  Those,  for  example,  who  had  a  surplus  of  corn,  and 
were  in  want  of  wine,  endeavoured  to  find  out  those  who  were  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, or  who  had  a  surplus  of  wine  and  wanted  corn,  and  then  exchanged  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  power  of  changing,  and,  consequently,  of 
dividing  employments,  must  have  been  subjected  to  perpetual  interruptions,  so  long  as  it 
was  restricted  to  mere  barter.  A.  carries  produce  to  market,  and  B.  is  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it;  but  the  produce  belonging  to  B.  is  not  suitable  for  A.  C,  again,  would  like 
to  buy  B.'s  produce,  but  B.  is  already  fully  supplied  Avith  the  equivalent  C.  has  to  offer. 
In  such  cases  — and  they  must  be  of  constant  occurrence  wherever  money  is  not  intro- 
duced —  no  direct  exchange  could  take  place  between  the  parties ;  and  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  bring  it  about  indirectly.* 

The  extreme  inconvenience  attending  such  situations  must  early  have  forced  themselves 
on  the  attention  of  every  one.  Efforts  would,  in  consequence,  be  made  to  avoid  them; 
and  it  would  speedily  appear  that  the  best  or  rather  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be 
effected,  was  to  exchange  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one's  surplus  produce  for  some 
commodity  of  known  value,  and  in  general  demand ;  and  which,  consequently,  few 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  whatever  they  had  to 
dispose  of.  After  this  commodity  had  begun  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  exchanging 
other  commodities,  individuals  would  become  willing  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
than  might  be  required  to  pay  for  the  products  they  were  desirous  of  immediately  obtain- 
ing ;  knowing  that  should  they,  at  any  future  period,  want  a  further  supply  either  of 
these  or  other  articles,  they  would  be  able  readily  to  procure  them  in  exchange  for  this 
universally  desired  commodity.  Though  at  first  circulating  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  it 
would,  as  the  advantages  arising  from  its  use  were  better  appreciated,  begin  to  pass  freely 


*  The  difficulties  that  would  arise  on  such  occasions,  and  the  devices  that  would  be  adopted  to  over- 
come them,  have  been  very  well  illustrated  by  Colonel  Torrens,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Production  of 
Wealth,"  p.  291. 
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from  hand  to  hand.      Its  value,  as  compared  with  other  things,  would  thus  come  to  be 
universally  known ;  and  it  would  at  last  be  used,  not  only  as  the  common  medium  of 
exchange,  but  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  other  things. 
Now  this  commodity,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  money. 

An  infinite  variety  of  commodities  have  been  used  as  money  in  different  countries 
I  and  periods.  But  none  can  be  advantageously  used  as  such,  unless  it  possess  several 
;  very  peculiar  qualities.  The  slightest  reflection  on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
must,  indeed,  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  is  indispensable,  or,  at  least, 
exceedingly  desirable,  that  the  commodity  .selected  to  serve  as  money  should,  (1)  be 
I  divisible  into  the  smallest  portions;  (2)  that  ii  should  admit  of  being  kept  for  an  inde- 
1  finite  period  without  deteriorating;  (3)  that  it  should,  by  possessing  great  value  in  small 
bulk,  be  capable  of  being  easily  transported  from  place  to  place;  (4)  that  one  piece  of 
money,  of  a  certain  denomination,  should  always  be  equal,  in  magnitude  and  quality,  to 
every  other  piece  of  money  of  the  same  denomination  ;  and  (5)  that  its  value  should  be 
comparatively  steady,  or  as  little  subject  to  variation  as  possible.  Without  the  jirat  of 
these  qualities,  or  the  capacity  of  being  divided  into  portions  of  every  different  magni- 
tude and  value,  money,  it  is  evident,  woidd  be  of  almost  no  use,  and  could  only  be 
exchanged  for  the  few  commodities  that  might  happen  to  be  of  the  same  valuers  its 
indivisible  portions,  or  as  whole  multiples  of  them:  without  the  second,  or  the  capacity 
of  being  kept  or  hoarded  without  deteriorating,  no  one  wovdd  choose  to  exchange  com- 
modities for  money,  except  only  when  he  expected  to  be  able  speedily  to  re-exchange 
that  money  for  something  else:  without  the  tliird,  or  facility  of  transportation,  money 
could  not  be  conveniently  used  in  transactions  between  places  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance:  without  the  fourth,  or  perfect  sameness,  it  wovild  be  extremely  difficult  to  ap])re- 
ciate  the  value  of  different  pieces  of  money  :  and  without  the  fifth  quality,  or  comparative 
steadiness  of  value,  money  could  not  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  other  commodities ;  and  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his 
industry  for  an  article  that  might  shortly  decline  considerably  in  its  power  of  purchasing. 
The  union  of  the  different  qualities  of  comparative  steadiness  of  value,  divisibility, 
durability,  facility  of  transportation,  and  perfect  sameness,  in  the  precious  metals, 
doubtless,  formed  the  irresistible  reason  that  has  induced  every  civilised  community  to 
employ  them  as  money.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  certainly  not  invariable,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  changes  ()nly  by  slow  degrees;  they  are  divisible  into  any  number 
of  parts,  and  have  the  singular  property  of  being  easily  reunited,  by  means  of  fusion, 
without  loss ;  they  do  not  deteriorate  by  being  kept ;  and,  from  their  firm  and  com- 
pact texture,  they  are  very  difficult  to  wear.  Their  cost  of  production,  especially  that 
of  gold,  is  so  considerable,  that  they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and  can,  of  course, 
be  transported  with  comparative  facility;  and  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  taken  from 
the  mines  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  is  precisely  equal,  in  point  of  quality,  to  an  ounce 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  dug  from  the  mines  in  any  other  quarter.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
when  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  money  are  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
by  the  precious  metals,  that  they  have  been  used  as  such,  in  civilised  societies,  from  a 
very  remote  era.  "  They  became  universal  money,"  as  M.  Turgot  has  observed,  "  not 
in  consequence  of  any  arbitrary  agreement  among  men,  or  of  the  intervention  of  any 
law,  but  by  the  nature  and  force  of  things." 

When  first  used  as  money,  the  precious  metals  were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars 
or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  about  the  quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a 
commodity,  that  quantity  was  then  weighed  off.  But  this,  it  is  plain,  must  have  been  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  process.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
would  be  experienced  in  early  ages  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money,  would  be 
found  to  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  degree  of  their  purity  with  suffi- 
cient precision  ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  their  weight  and  fineness 
might  be  readily  and  correctly  ascertained,  would  be  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  their  ex- 
tensive use  as  money.  Fortunately,  these  means  were  not  long  in  being  discovered.  The 
fabrication  of  coins,  or  the  practice  of  impressing  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  with  a 
stamp  indicating  their  weight  and  purity,  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  —  {Gognet, 
De  rOrigine  des  Loix,  §*c.  tome  i.  p.  269.)  And  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  there 
have  been  very  few  inventions  of  greater  utility,  or  that  have  done  more  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  improvement. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  introduction  and  use  of  coined  money 
make  no  change  whatever  in  the  principle  on  which  exchanges  were  previously  con- 
ducted. The  coinage  saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying  gold  and  silver,  but  it 
does  nothing  more.  It  declares  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  metal  in  a  coin  ;  but  the 
value  of  that  metal  or  coin  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  precisely  the  same  principles 
which  determine  the  value  of  other  commodities,  and  would  be  as  little  affected  by 
being  recoined  with  a  new  denomination,  as  the  burden  of  a  ship  by  a  change  of  her 
name. 

•^  F  4 
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Inaccurate  notions  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  coinage  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  so  long  entertained,  that  coins  were  merely  the  signs  of  values !  But  it  is 
clear  they  have  no  more  claim  to  this  designation  than  bars  of  iron  or  copper,  sacks  of 
wheat,  or  any  other  commodity.  They  exchange  for  other  things,  because  they  are 
desirable  articles,  and  are  possessed  of  real  intrinsic  value.  A  draft,  check,  or  bill,  may 
not  improperly,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the  money  to  be  given  for  it.  But 
that  money  is  nothing  but  a  commodity ;  it  is  not  a  sign  —  it  is  the  thing  signified. 

Money,  however,  is  not  merely  the  universal  equivalent,  or  marchandise  hanale,  used 
by  society:  it  is  also  the  standard  used  to  compare  the  values  of  all  sorts  of  products; 
and  the  stipulations  in  the  great  bulk  of  contracts  and  deeds,  as  to  the  delivery  and  dis- 
posal of  property,  have  all  reference  to,  and  are  commonly  expressed  in,  quantities  of 
money.  It  is  plainly,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  its  value  should  be  pre- 
■served  as  invariable  as  possible.  Owing,  however,  to  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  ex- 
haustion of  old  mines  and  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is 
necessarily  inconstant :  though,  if  we  except  the  effects  produced  in  the  1 6th  century 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  so  much  at 
other  times  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Great  mischief  has,  however,  been  repeatedly 
occasioned  by  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  most  countries  in  the  weight,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  purity,  of  coins;  and  since  the  impolicy  of  these  changes  has 
been  recognised,  similar,  and  perhaps  still  more  extensive,  disorders  have  sprung  from 
the  improper  use  of  substitutes  for  coins.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  obvious,  that  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  value  of  money,  without  proportionally  affecting  the  pecuniary 
conditions  in  all  contracts  and  agreements.  Much,  however,  of  the  influence  of  a 
change  depends  on  its  direction.  An  increase  in  the  value  of  money  is  uniformly  more 
prejudicial  in  a  public  point  of  view  than  its  diminution :  the  latter,  though  injurious 
to  individuals,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  national  advantage ;  but  such  can 
never  be  the  case  with  the  former.  — (See  my  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed. 
pp.  500—504.) 

No  certain  estimate  can  ever  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  money  required  to  conduct 
the  business  of  any  country ;  this  quantity  being,  in  all  cases,  determined  by  the  value 
of  money  itself,  the  services  it  has  to  perform,  and  the  devices  used  foi  economising  its 
employment.  Generally,  however,  it  is  very  considerable  ;  and  when  it  consists  wholly 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  occasions  a  very  heavy  expense.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  wish  to  lessen  this  expense  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  all 
civilised  and  commercial  nations  to  fabricate  a  portion  of  their  money  of  some  less 
valuable  material.  Of  the  various  substitutes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  paper  is,  in 
all  respects,  the  most  eligible.  Its  employment  seems  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of 
the  circumstances  incident  to  an  advancing  society.  When  government  becomes  suffi- 
ciently powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals 
possessed  of  written  promises  from  others,  that  they  will  pay  certain  sums  at  certain 
specified  periods,  begin  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted ;  and  when 
the  subscribers  are  persons  of  fortune,  and  of  whose  solvency  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
their  obligations  are  readily  accepted  in  payment  of  debts.  But  when  the  circulation  of 
promises,  or  bills,  in  this  way,  has  continued  for  a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perceive 
that  they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  fit  them  for  being 
readily  used  as  a  substitute  for  money  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Hence  the 
origin  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in  whose  wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  con- 
fidence, being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  of  5,000Z.,  grants  the  applicant  his  bill  or  note, 
payable  on  demand,  for  that  sum.  Now,  as  this  note  passes,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from  hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to 
the  borrower  as  if  it  had  been  gold ;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent., 
it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  2501.  a  year  to  the  issuer, 
A  banker  who  issues  notes,  coins,  as  it  were,  his  credit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue 
from  the  loan  of  his  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  that  he  could  derive  from  the 
loan  of  the  sum  itself,  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  produce !  And  while  he  thus 
increases  his  own  income,  he,  at  the  same  time,  contributes  to  increase  the  wealth  of  thft^ 
public.  The  cheapest  species  of  currency  being  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  ^ 
most  expensive,  the  superfluous  coins  are  either  used  in  the  arts,  or  are  exported  in* 
exchange  for  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods,  by  the  use  of  which  both  wealth  and 
enjoyments  are  increased.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  bills,  almost  all  great 
commercial  transactions  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  only.  Notes  are  also 
used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  ordinary  business  of  society ;  and  while  they  are 
readily  exchangeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  for  coins,  or  for  the  precise  quantities 
of  gold  or  silver  they  profess  to  represent,  their  value  is  maintained  on  a  par  with  the 
value  of  these  metals ;  and  all  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  as  effectu- 
ally avoided  as  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  common  mercantile  language,    the  party  who  exchanges  money  for  a  commodity 
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is  said  to  buy ;  the  party  who  exchanges  a  commodity  for  money  being  said  to  sell. 
Price,  unless  wliere  the  contrary  is  distinctly  mentioned,  always  means  the  value  of  a 
commodity  estimated  or  rated  in  money. —  (For  a  further  account  of  metallic  money,  see 
the  article  Coin  ;  and  for  an  account  of  paper  money,  see  the  article  Banks.) 

MONOPOLY.  By  this  term  is  usually  meant  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  other 
competent  authority,  conveying  to  some  one  individual,  or  number  of  individuals,  the 
sole  right  of  buying,  selling,  making,  importing,  exporting,  &c.  some  one  commodity,  or 
set  of  commodities.  Such  grants  were  very  common  previously  to  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  were  carried  to  a  very  oppressive  and  injurious  extent  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupportable,  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  government,  which  looked  upon  the  power  of  granting 
monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative,  they  were  abolished  by  the  famous 
act  of  1624,  the  21  Jac.  1.  c.  3.  This  act  declares  that  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters 
patent  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures,  shall  be  null 
and  void.  It  excepts  patents  for  fourteen  years  for  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any 
new  manufactures  within  the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  manufactures, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state.  It  also  excepts 
grants  by  act  of  parliament  to  any  corporation,  company,  or  society,  for  the  enlargement 
of  trade,  and  letters  patent  concerning  the  making  of  gunpowder,  &c.  This  act  effec- 
tually secured  the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great  13ritain  ;  and  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
to  excite  the  spirit  of  invention  and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  wealth, 
than  any  other  in  the  statute  book. 

MOROCCO,  oil  MAROQ.UIN  (Ger.  Saffiam ;  Fr.  Maroquin ,-  It.  MarroecMno ; 
Sp.  Marroqui ;  Ilus.  Sajian),  a  fine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  the  skins  of  goats,  im- 
ported from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  Spain,  Flanders,  &c.  It  is  red,  black,  green,  yellow, 
&c.      It  is  extensively  used  in  the  binding  of  books. 

MUNJEET,  a  species  of  Ruhla  tinctorum,  or  madder,  produced  in  Ncpaul  and  in 
various  districts  of  India.  That  which  is  brought  to  England  is  imported  from  Calcutta, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands  about  Natpore  in  Purneah.  The  roots  are  long  and 
slender,  and  when  broken  appear  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  ;  the  red  which 
it  produces  being,  though  somewhat  pecidiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  Eu- 
ropean madder.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  that  the  colour  which  it  imjiarts  to  cotton  and  linen 
is  not  so  durable  as  that  of  madder ;  but  that  upon  wool  or  woollen  cloth  its  colour  is 
brighter  and  livelier  ;  and,  when  proper  mordants  are  used,  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  as  per- 
manent. ■ —  {Permanent  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  The  best  munjeet  is  in  pieces  about 
the  bigness  of  a  small  quill,  clean  and  firm,  breaking  short,  and  not  pipy  or  chaffy.  Its 
smell  somewhat  resembles  liquorice  root. 

Being  a  very  bulky  article,  as  compared  with  its  value,  the  freight  adds  greatly  to  its  cost.  This  seems 
to  be  the  principal  reason  of  its  being  so  very  little  use<l  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  entire  imports,  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  amounted  to  only  3,897  cwt.  In  1824,  4,023  cwt.  were  imported  ;  this  in- 
creased importation  being  accounted  for  by  the  then  comparatively  low  rate  of  freight.  —  {Pari.  Papers, 
No.  22.  Sess.  1830,  and  No.  425.  Sess.  1833.)  The  brokers  estimate  that  4/.  per  ton  of  freight  is  equal  to 
\\s.  Id.  per  cwt.  on  the  value  of  the  article  ;  51.  per  ton  being  equal  to  13s.  IVd. ;  6/.  to  165.  "Id. ;  and  71.  to 
19,9. 4rf. ;  and  as  the  price  of  munjeet  in  bond  varies  from  205.  to  2.'35.  a  cwt,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  im- 
ported in  any  considerable  quantity,  except  when  freights  are  very  much  depressed.  It  is  mostly  imported 
in  small  packets  or  bundles  of  600  "or  800  to  the  ton  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  packed  in  bales  like  cotton. 

MUSCAT,  a  city  and  sea-port  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  about  96  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cape  Rasselgate  (Ras-el-had),  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  Ion.  58°  37^'  E.  Popu- 
lation uncertain;  but  estimated  by  Mr.  Eraser  at  from  10,000  to  12,000;  of  these  1,000 
may  be  Hindoos  from  Sinde,  Cutch,  and  Guzerat,  the  rest  being  Arabs  and  negro  slaves. 
The  latter  are  numerous,  and  are  generally  stout,  well  made,  and  active. 

The  harbour,  which  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  Arabic  coast,  opens  to  the  north,  and  is  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  lofty  projecting  shores  of  the  mainland,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Muscat  Island,  a  ridge  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  feet  high.  The  town  stands  on  a  sandy  beach 
at  the  south  end  or  bottom  of  the  cove  or  harbour,  about  1^  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  water 
near  the  town  varies  from  3  to  4  and  5  fathoms.  Ships  at  anchor  are  exposed  to  the  north  and  north-west 
winds ;  but  as  the  anchorage  is  every  where  good,  accidents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  harbour  is 
protected  by  some  pretty  strong  forts.  Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  enter  after  dusk,  nor  to  leave  before 
sunrise.  If  the  usual  signal  be  made  for  a  pilot,  one  will  come  off,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  best  to  iiuike 
them  attend  till  the  vessel  be  secured,  as  they  have  excellent  boats  for  carrying  out  warp  anchors. 

Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at  once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the  trade  of, 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dominions  of  the  imaum,  or  prince,  are  extensive,  and  his  government  is  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  than  any  other  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  The  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  is  ill-built  and  filthy;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  is  one  of  the  hottest  inhabited 
places  in  the  world.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  extremely  barren ;  but  it 
improves  as  it  recedes  from  the  shore.  Dates  and  wheat,  particularly  the  first,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  produce.  The  dates  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  largely  exported,  those 
of  Bushire  and  Bussorah  being  imported  in  their  stead.  A  date  tree  is  valued  at  from  7  to  1()  dollars,  and 
its  annual  produce  at  from  1  to  IJ  doUajr.  An  estate  is  said  to  be  worth  2,000,  3,000,  or  4,(J0O  date  trees, 
according  to  the  number  it  possesses. 

But  the  place  derives  its  whole  importance  from  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  imaum  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest  trading  vessels  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  part  of  Arabia  adjoining  to  Muscat  is  too  poor  to  have  any  very  consi- 
derable direct  trade ;  but  owing  to  its  favourable  situation,  the  backward  state  of  the  country  round  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  superiority  of  its  ships  and  seamen,  Muscat  has  become  an  imi)ortant  cntrcpdt,  and 
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has  an  extensive  transit  and  carrying  trade.     Most  European  ships  bound  for  Bussarah  and  Bushire  touch 

at  it ;  and  more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  carried  on  in  ships  belDUging  to  its  merchants 

(See  Bushire.)  But,  exclusive  of  the  ports  on  the  gulf,  and  thesoutli  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia,  ships  under 
the  flag  of  the  imaum  trade  to  all  the  ports  of  British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  &c.  The  pearl  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now,  also,  wholly  centered  at  Muscat.  All  mer- 
chandise passing  up  the  gulf  on  Arab  bottoms,  pays  a  duty  of  |  per  cent  to  the  imaum.  He  also  rents  the 
islands  of  Ormuz  and  Kishmee,  the  port  of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur  mines  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may  be  found  every  species  of  produce  imported  into,  or  exported  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Various  articles  are  also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  the 
internal  consumption  of  Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha,  cotton 
and  cotton  cloth,  cocoa  nuts,  wood  for  building,  slaves  from  Zanguebar,  dates  from  Bushire  and  Bussorah, 
&c.  Payment  for  these  is  chiefly  made  in  specie  and  pearls  ;  but  they  also  export  drugs  of  various  descrip. 
tions,  ivory,  gums,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  horses,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  martuban,  to  Tranquebar, 
dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  called  huhuah,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provision.  Beef,  mutton,  and  vege- 
tables of  good  quality  may  be  had  at  all  times,  and  reasonably  cheap.  The  bay  hterally  swarms  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  most  excellent  fish.  Water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  beach  in  such  a  maimer 
that  the  casks  of  a  vessel  may  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat.  Fire-wood  is  also  abundant,  and  it 
cheaper  than  at  Bombay. 

Mohammedans  pay  a  duty  of  2|  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports  ;  and  all  other  nations  pay  5  per  cent. 

Mimey,  Weiahts,  and  Measures.  —  \cco\xnts  here  are  kept  in  goz  and  mamoodies  :  20  goz  =  1  mamoody ; 
and  20  mamoodies  —  1  dollar.  All  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  coins,  as  well  as  French  and  German 
crowns,  and  Spanish  dollars,  are  met  with  j  their  value  fluctuating  with  the  demand;  and  they  are 
generally  sold  by  weight.  * 

The  weights  are,  the  cucha  and  maund  ;  2i  cuchas  =  1  maund  =  8  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Niebuhr  thinks,  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site  of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers — {Voyage 
en  Arable,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  ed.  Amst.  1780.) ;  a  conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed,  not  merely  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  name,  but  also  by  the  terms  applied  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  being  sufficiently  descriptive 
of  Muscat ;  and  as  the  port  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  it  must  now  present  almost  the  same  appear, 
ance  as  in  antiquity.  Dr.  Vincent,  however,  though  he  speaks  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  is  inclined  to 
place  Mosca  to  the  west  of  Cape  Rasselgate. — ( Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344 — 347 
For  further  particulars,  besides  the  authorities  above  referred  to,  see  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East 
Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  63. ;  Fraxer's  Journey  U>  Khorasan,  pp.  5—19.  ;  Milburn's  Orient.  Com.,  8fc,  The  longitude 
given  above  is  that  of  Arrowstnii/i's  Chart  of  the  Persian  Gulf.) 

MUSK  (Fr.  Muse;  Ger.  Bisam ;  Du.  Muskus ;  It.  Muschio  ;  Sp.  Almizele ;  Rus. 
Muscus  ;  Arab,  and  Pers,  Mishk)  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  deer  (Moschus  moschU 
ferns')  inhabiting  the  Alpine  mountains  of  the  east  of  Asia.  The  musk  is  found  in  a 
small  bag  under  the  belly.  Musk  is  in  grains  concreted  together,  dry,  yet  slightly  unc- 
tuous, and  free  from  grittiness  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  or  chewed.  It  has  a 
peculiar,  aromatic,  and  extremely  powerful  and  durable  odour  ;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and 
heavy  ;  and  the  colour  deep  drown,  with  a  shade  of  red.  It  is  imported  into  England  from 
China,  in  caddies  containing  from  60  to  100  oz.  each  ;  but  an  inferior  kind  is  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  a  still  baser  sort  from  Russia.  The  best  is  that  which  is  in  the  natural 
follicle  or  pod.  Being  a  very  high-priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated.  That  which 
is  mixed  with  the  animal's  blood  may  be  discovered  by  the  largeness  of  the  lumps  or 
clots.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  dark,  liighly  coloured,  friable  earth ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  the  touch  to  be  of  a  more  crumbling  texture,  and  is  harder  as  well  as  heavier 
than  genuine  musk.  20  cwt.  of  musk  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  It  is  not  permitted  to  be 
brought  home  in  the  China  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  may  be  im- 
ported in  others. —  (^Thomson's  Dispensatory ;  Milburri's  Orient.  Com.)  At  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  the  imports  of  musk,  from  all  places  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  exception  of  China,  amounted  to  4,965  oz.  a  year.  — 
{Pari.  Paper,   No.  425.  Se.ss.  1833.) 

MUSLIN  (Ger.  Musselin,  Nesseltuch ;  Du.  Neteldoeh  ;  Fr.  Mousseline  j  It.  Mousso- 
Una ;  Sp.  Moselina  ;  Rus.  Kissea),  is  derived  from  the  word  mousale  or  rnouseln,  a  name 
given  to  it  in  India,  where  large  quantities  are  made.  It  is  a  fine  thin  sort  of  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  Formerly  all  muslins  were  imported  from  the 
East ;  but  now  they  are  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c., 
of  a  fineness  and  durability  which  rival  those  of  India,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
very  considerably  cheaper.  — (See  Cotton.) 

MUSTARD  (Ger.  Mustert,  Senf;  Fr.  Moutarde ;  It.  Mostarda  ;  Sp.  Mostaza  ; 
Rus.  Gortschiza  ;  Lat.  Sinapis ;  Arab.  Khirdal ;  Hind.  Rfti),  a  plant  {Sinapis)  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  some  of  them  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formerly  extensively  cultivated  in  Durham,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen  in  that  county. 
At  present  it  is  principally  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  and  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  North  Riding ;  and  being  manufactured  in  the  city  of  York,  is  afterwards 
sold  under  the  name  of  Durham  mustard.  Two  quarters  an  acre  are  reckoned  a  good 
crop.  Mustard  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  extensively 
used  as  a  condiment.  It  was  not,  however,  known,  in  its  present  form,  at  our  tables, 
till  1720.  The  seed  had  previously  been  merely  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  in  that  rude 
state  sepai-ated  from  the  integuments  and  prepared  for  use.  But,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  it  occurred  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Clements,  residing  in  Durham,  to  grind  the 
seed  in  a  mill,  and  to  treat  the  meal  in  the  same  way  that  flour  is  treated.  Her  mustard 
was,  in  consequence,  very  superior;  arad,  being  approved  by  George  I.,  speedily  came'  . 
into  general  use.      Mrs.  Clements  kept  her  secret  for  a  considerable  time,  and  acquired  p 
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a  competent  fortune.  In  Bengal,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  mustard  is  extensively 
cultivated,  as  rape  is  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  oil.  — (^Bailey'' s  Survey  of 
Durham,  p.  147.  ;  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Ayric.) 

MYROBALANS,  are  dried  fruits  of  the  plum  kind,  occasionally  brought  from 
Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India.  There  are  said  to  be  5  different  species.  They  vary 
from  the  size  of  olives  to  that  of  gall  nuts;  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  austere  taste; 
produce,  with  iron,  a  strong,  durable,  black  dye  and  ink  ;  and  with  alum,  a  very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow.  They  are  used  in  calico  printing  and  medicine  by  the 
Hindoos.  They  have  also  been  employed,  though  to  a  comparatively  trifling  extent,  in 
the  arts,  and  in  pharmacy,  in  Europe ;  but  they  are  now  discarded  from  our  Pharma- 
copoeias.—  {Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ;    Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i.    p.  351.) 

MYRRH  (Ger.  Myrrhen ;  Du.  Mirrhe ;  Fr.  Myrrhe ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  Mirra ;  Lat. 
Myrrha ;  Arab.  Murr),  a  resinous  substance,  the  produce  of  an  unknown  tree  growing 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  imported  in  chests,  each  containing  from  1  to  2  cwt. 
Abyssinian  myrrh  comes  to  us  through  the  East  Indies,  while  that  produced  in  Arabia 
is  brought  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  It  has  a  peculiar,  rather  fragrant,  odour,  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  small  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  which  can  hardly  be  called  tears. 
Good  myrrh  is  translucent,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  easily  pulverised.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -36.  When  it  is  opaque,  mixed 
with  impurities,  and  either  white,  or  of  a  dark  colour  approaching  nearly  to  black,  with 
a  disagreeable  odour,  it  should  be  rejected.  — (^Thomsoti's  Dispensatory.) 


N. 

NAILS  (Ger.  N'dgel,  Spiker ;  Du.  Spykers j  Fr.  Clous j  It.  Chiodi,  Chiovi,  Aguti ; 
Sp.  Clavos ;  Rus.  Gwosdi),  are  small  spikes  of  iron,  brass,  &c.,  which,  being  driven 
into  wood,  serve  to  bind  several  pieces  together,  or  to  fasten  something  upon  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  Great  Britain  in  which  nails  are  not  forged  ;  but 
the  principal  seats  of  this  useful  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture  are  at  Birmingham, 
Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Sheffield,  and  a  small  district  in  Derbyshire.  The 
consumption  of  nails  is  immense ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  those  annually  produced  is 
very  large. 

NANGASACKI,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Ximo, 
one  of  the  Japanese  islands,  being,  according  to  Krusenstern,  in  lat.  32°  43'  40"  N., 
Ion.  130°  11'  47''  E.  The  harbour  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  2^  leagues,  being,  in 
most  places,  less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Ships  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  within  a  gun- 
shot of  the  town,  near  the  middle  of  the  bay,  where  they  are  protected  from  all  winds. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  situated  within  the  temperate  zone.     They  are  believed  to  contain  .W.OOOjdOO 

of  people,  superior  in  industry  and  civili^ation  to  every  other  Bastern  nation,  with   the  exception  of  the 

Chinese.     But,  notwithstanding  Japan  has  some  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  all  foreigners  are  rigidly 

excluded  from  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese ;   and  they  are  only  allowed  to  visit 

I     Nangasacki,  the  former  with  2  ships,  and  the  latter  with  Id  junks. 

i        The  Japanese  themselves  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  from  quitting  their  own  shores; 

I     and,  notwithstanding  they  formerly  emigrated   freelv,  and  traded  extensively  with    the  neighbouring 

i     nations,  they  have  resolutely  adhered  to  this  anti-social  regulation  since  1637,  or  for  nearly  200  years. 

Both   Dutch  and  Chinese  are  subjected   to  a  rigorous  surveillance  during  their  residence  in   Jai)an. 

:     "  The  ships,"  (Dutch)  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  no  sooner  arrive,  than  their  rudders  are  unshipped,  their 

I     guns  dismounted,  their  arms  and  ammunition  removed,  a  military  guard  put  on  board,  and   row  boats 

j     appointed  to  watch   them.     Their  cargoes  are  landed  by,  and   placed  in  charge  of,  the  officers  of  the 

j     Japanese  government,  and  the  Dutch  have  neither  control  over,  nor  access  to  them,  except  through 

i     solicitation.     The  island  of  Desima,  to  which  they  are  confined,  is  an  artificial  structure  of  stone  rai:,ed 

upon  the  rocks  of  the  harbour,  measuring  in  its  greatest  length  2J6  paces,  by  a  breadth  of  82.     It  com- 

I     municates  with  the  town  of  Nangasacki  by  a  bridge  and  gate,  and   is   palisadoed  all  round,  as  well  as 

'     surrounded  by  a  guard.     From  this  imprisonment  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  peep  twice  or  thrice  a  year, 

I     rather  to  be  exhibited  to  the  great  as  a  curiosity,  than  out  of  indulgence.     A  corps  of  constables'  and 

interpreters  are  appointed  to  watch  over  their  minutest  actions  ;  and  the  most  degrading  servilities  are 

exacted  from  the  highest  among  them,  by  the  meanest  officers  of  the  Japanese  government." 

j        The  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  is  understood  to  be  conducted  from  the  port  of  Ningpo,  in  the  province 

of  Chekiang,  which  is  so  conveniently  situated,  that  2  vo>  ages  may  be  performed   in   the  year,  even  by 

I     the  clumsy  junks  of  China.      The  commodities  with  which  the  Chinese  furnish  the  Japanese,  consist  of 

I     raw  sugar,  cow  and  buffalo  hides,  wrought  silks,  consisting  chiefly  of  satins  and  damasks,  eagle  and 

I     sandal  wood,  ginseng,  tutenague  or  zinc,  tin,  lead,  fine  teaS;  and,  for  more  than  100  years  back,  some 

European  broad  cloths  and  camlets.    The  exports  consist  of  copper,  limited  to  15,000  piculs,  or  about 

j     900  tons  ;  camphor,  sabre  blades,  pearls,  some  descriptions  of  paper  and  porcelain,  and  some  Japan  ware, 

I     which  is  either  curious  or  handsome,  but  not  so  substaniial  as  that  of  China. 

I  Japan,  could  a  trade  be  freely  carried  on  with  it,  would  unquestionably,  from  its  extent,  population, 
and  civilisation,  afford  a  great  opening  for  the  commerce  of  Europe.  All  attempts  hitherto  made  have 
been  bafRed  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Japanese  government.  The  only  fair  prospect  of  success  is 
to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  British  merchants,  to  whom  the  trade 
of  the  neighbouring  Chinese  empire  is  now  thrown  open.  After  considering  Japan,  among  Eastern 
i.ations,  as  second  only  in  population,  extent,  and  civilisation,  to  China,  and  that  the  whole  empire  is 
situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  in  the  same  region  as  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  ^.  part  of  the  south  of 
France,  we  may  easily  discover  the  sort  of  commodities  which  Europe  or  European  colonies  could 
furnish  in  a  trade  with  it.     They  would  consist  of  broad  cloths  and  other  woollens,  cotton  fabrics,  iron. 
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spelter,  tin,  lead,  glass  ware,  sugar,  drugs,  and  spiceries.  These  would  be  paid  for  in  camphor,  raw  silk, 
unwrought  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Of  the  3  metals  now  mentioned,  tlicre  can  be  no  question  that 
Japan  contains  very  rich  mines.  Down  to  1710,  when  the  quantity  of  copper  permitted  to  be  exported 
was  limited,  the  exports  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  amounted  to  4,500  tons.  With  respect  to  silver, 
before  its  exportation  was  prohibited,  the  Portuguese  brought  it  away  in  large  quantities,  having,  in 
1626,  exported  no  less  than  2,350  chests,  equivalent  to  2,3.)0,000  taels,  or  (at  6^.  the  tael)  705,0(X)^. 
sterling.  As  to  gold,  it  has  been  always  supposed,  from  its  relative  abundance  in  Japan,  to  bear  a 
smaller  proportionate  value  to  silver  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  and  value  of  goods  exported  and  imported  by  the  Dutch  in  their 
trade  with  Japan  in  1825  ;  the  ships  employed  being  one  of  600,  and  one  of  700  tons  burden.  The  trade 
is  exclusively  carried  on  with  the  port  of  Batavia. 


Exports  to  Nangasacki. 

Imports  from  Nangasacki. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Florins. 

Florim. 

Sandal  wood,  100  piculs 

Camphor,  720  piculs 

69,120 

Sapan  wood,  1,167  do.           -           - 

Copper*,  10,745  do.               -               .           - 

617,862 

Buffalo  hides,  500  in  number 

Crape,  426  pieces               -               -         '       - 

17,748 

Elephants'  teeth,  1,638  lbs. 
Malay  camphor,  61  lbs. 

3,247 

Cotton  cloth           -                 -                   .        . 

13,978 

3,224 

Medicine 

2,270 

Java  mats,  225  in  number 

Provisions            -                   -                   -            - 

3,327 

Cocoa  nut  oil,  21  piculs     - 

Sakkie  and  soy               - 

14,332 

Cloves,  113  do.        -               -                   -        - 

18,926 

Wheat,  207  bags       -          -                -          . 

2,156 

Sugar,  6,991  do.              -                    -               - 

104,968 

Silks               -                   .                .                  - 

31,600 

Tin,  338  do.               -               -               -          - 

18,936 

Sundries       -                             ... 

96,089 

Bengal  piece  goods 
Hardware  and  porcelain 

20,896 

2,250 

Jewellery           .                 .                 .               - 

1,100 

Glass  ware 

3,748 

Netherlands  broad  cloths 

75,209 

Lead,  1 47  piculs 
Netherlands  cotton  goods 

2,793 

61,332 

Medicine  and  sundries 

Total  value  of  export  cargoes        -         -    F. 

373,853 

Total  value  of  import  cargoes       -       .    F. 

868,482 

Or,  at  12  F.  per  L.       -              -              L. 

31,154    8    4 

Or,  at  12  F.  peri.          -              -           L. 

72,373  10    0 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  last  authentic  account  we  have  of  any  British 
vessel  attempting  to  carry  on  an  intercourse  with  Japan,  was  that  of  a  ship  commanded  by  Captain 
Gordon,  which  touched  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  JeJdo,  in  1818,  in  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to 
Ochotsk.  Captain  Gordon  remained  at  anchor  8  days,  waiting  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  the 
capital,  Jeddo,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  distant  about  100  miles.  He  requested  leave  to  return  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade,  which  in  civil  but  peremptory  terms  was  refused.  During  the 
ship's  stay,  she  was  closely  watched  by  an  immense  police  force,  but  liberal  offers  were  made  of  supplies. 
The  officers  would  permit  no  species  of  trade  to  be  carried  on,  for  which,  however,  the  people  evinced  the 
greatest  possible  desire,  admiring  the  broad  cloths,  calicoes,  and  other  European  articles  which  were 
shown  them.  The  ship  was  visited  by  some  thousand  natives,  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Captain  Gordon 
thinks  that  a  contraband  trade,  similar  to  that  conducted  by  the  European  nations  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  river,  may  be  successfully  carried  on  with  Japan.  —  [K^empfer's  History  of  Japan,  vol.  i. 
p.  310— 356. ;  Krusenstern's  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  English  translation;  Crawfwd's 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  297.  ;  Evidence  of  John  Deans,  Esq.,  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  1830,  p.  242. ;  Personal  communications  from  Capt.  P.  Gordon.) 

Itaganne  and  kodama  are  denominations  by  which  various 
lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  are  known,  which 
are  neither  of  the  same  size,  shape,  nor  value.  The  former 
of  these,  however,  are  oblong,  and  the  latter  roundish,  for 
the  most  part  thick,  but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  flat. 
These  pass  in  trade,  but  are  always  weighed  in  payment 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  have  a  dull  leaden 
appearance. 

beni  is  a  denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  copper,  brass, 
and  iron  coin,  which  hear  a  near  resemblance  to  our  old 
farthings.  They  differ  in  size,  value,  and  external  appear- 
ance, but  are  always  cast,  and  have  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  strung  together;  and 
likewise  have  always  broad  edges.  Of  these  are  current 
sjumon  seni,  of  the  value  of  4  common  seni,  made  of  brass, 
and  almost  as  broad  as  a  halljienny,  but  thin.  The  common 
seni  are  the  size  of  a  farthing,  "and  made  of  red  copper  ; 
60  of  them  =  1  mace.  Doosa  seni  is  a  cast  iron  coin,  in 
appearance  like  the  last,  of  the  same  size  and  value,  but  is  so 
brittle  that  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  hand,  or  breaks  in  pieces 
when  let  fall  on  the  ground. 

The  seni  are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or,  as  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  96  on  a  rush.  The  coins  in  one  of  these  parcels  are 
seldom  all  of  one  sort,  but  generally  consist  of  2,  5,  or  more 
different  kinds  ;  in  this  case,  the  larger  ones  are  strung  on 
first,  and  then  follow  the  smaller  ;  the  number  diminishing 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  large  pieces  in  the  parcel, 
which  are  of  greater  value  than  the  smaller. 

The  schuit  is  a  silver  piece,  of  4  oz.  IS  dwts.  16  grs.  Troy, 
and  is  11  oz.  fine,  which  gives  its  vahie  1/.  5s.  od.  The  name 
is  Dutch,  referring,  probably,  to  its  shape,  like  a  boat. 

Weights — These  are  the  candarine,  mace,  tael,  catty,  and 
picul,  thus  divided  :  — 

10  candarines  1      fl  mace. 

10  mace    -    -f     J  1  tael. 

16  taels     -    -(—")!  catty. 

100  catties       -)      ^1  picul- 

The  picul  =  125  Dutch  pounds,  or  133  1/3  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
It  is,  however,  said  to  weigh  only  130  lbs. 

Measures.  —  The  revenues  of  .Tapan  are  estimated  by  two 
measures  of  rice,  the  man  and  kolf ;  the  former  contains 
10,000  kolfs,  each  3,u00  bales  or  bags  of  rice. 

The  long  measure  is  the  inc,  which  is  about  4  Chinese  cubits, 
or  6^  feet  English  nearly  ;  and  2^  Japanese  leagues  are  com- 
abo   —  --      ■   •  -   .     .    _ 


Moiietj.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace,  and  candarines ; 
10  candarines  make  1  mace,  and  10  mace  1  tael.  The  Dutch 
reckon  the  Nangasacki  tael  at  3^  florins,  equal  to  about  6s.  2</. 
The  gold  coins  current  are  the  new  and  old  itjib  and  cobangs, 
or  copangs  ;  the  silver  coins  are,  the  nandiogin,  itaganne,  and 
kodama.  They  are  in  general  very  simple,  struck  plain  and 
unadorned,  the  greater  part  of  them  without  any  rim  round 
the  margin,  and  most  of  them  without  any  determined  value. 
For  this  reason  they  are  always  weighed  by  the  merchants,  who 
put  their  chop  or  stamp  upon  them,  to  signify  that  the  coin  is 
standard  weight  and  unadulterated. 

The  new  cobangs  are  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  flat, 
about  2  inches  broad,  scarcely  thicker  than  an  English 
farthing,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  die  on  one  side  consists 
of  several  cross  lines  stamped ;  and  at  both  ends  there  is  a 
rectangular  figure,  with  raised  letters  on  it,  and,  besides, 
a  moonlike  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  relief.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  circular  stamp,  with  raised  letters  on  it ;  and  within 
the  margin,  towards  one  end,  two  smaller  sunk  stamps  with 
raised  letters,  which  are  different  on  each  cobang ;  they  are 
valued  at  60  mace.  There  are  old  cobangs  occasionally  met 
with,  which  are  of  fine  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the 
new. 

The  old  cobangs  weigh  371  Dutch  asen,  or  275  English 
grahis,  and  the  gold  is  said  to  lie  22  carats  fine,  which  would 
give  44s.  7(1.  for  the  value  of  the  old  cobang.  But  the  Ja- 
panese coins  are  reckoned  at  Madras  only  87  touch,  which  is 
20  22/25  carats  ;  this  reduces  the  old  cobang  to  41s.  lOd.  The 
new  cobangs  weigh  180  grains;  the  gold  is  about  16  carats 
fine,  and  the  value  2U.  3d.  The  oban  is  thrice  the  value  of 
the  cobang. 

The  itjib  is  called  by  the  Dutch  golden  bean,  and  is  made 
of  pale  gold,  of  a  parallelogramical  figure  and  flat,  rather 
thicker  than  a  farthing,  with  many  raised  letters  on  one  side, 
and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relief  on  the  other  ;  the  value 
of  this  is  J  of  a  cobang.  There  are  old  itjibs  also  to  be  met 
with  ;  these  are  thicker  than  the  new  ones,  and  in  value  22 
mace  5  candarines. 

Nandiogin  is  a  parallelogramical  flat  silver  coin,  of  twice 
the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  1  inch  long  and  ^  inch 
broad,  and  formed  of  fine  silver.  The  edge  is  stamped  with 
stars,  and  within  the  edges  are  raised  dots.  One  side  is 
marked  all  over  with  raised  letters ;  and  the  other,  on  its  lower 
and  larger  moiety,  is  filled  with  raised  letters,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibits  a  double  moonUke  figure.  Its  value  is  7  mace 
5  candarines. 


puted  to  be  about  1  Dutch  league —  {MiUmrn's  Orient.  Cum.) 


NANKEEN,  or  NANKIN  (Ger.  Nanking;  Du.  Nankmgs  linnen ;  Fr.  Toile 
de  Nankin ;  It.  Nanquino ;  Span.  Nanquina),  a  species  of  cotton  cloth  in  extensive  use 
in  this  country.      It  takes  its  name  from  Nanking,  in  China,  a  European  corruption  of 

*  The  imports  of  copper,  in  1828,  amounted  to  11,631  piculs,  worth  988,635  florins. 
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Kyang-ning,  the  capital  of  the  extensive  province  of  Kyang-nan,  where  it  is  principally 
produced,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  green  teas.  In  the  East,  the 
manufacture  is  wholly  confined  to  China.  *  The  cloth  is  usually  of  a  yellowish,  though 
occasionally  it  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ;  the  broad  pieces, 
called  "  the  Company's  nankeens,"  are  generally  of  a  better  quality  than  the  narrow 
ones,  and  are  most  esteemed.  We  produce  imitation  nankeens  at  Manchester  and  other 
places,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese ;  neither  lasting  so 
long,  nor  holding  their  colour  so  well.  The  colour,  whether  yellow  or  blue,  is  given  to 
the  cloth  by  dyeing ;  for,  though  yellow  cotton  wool  be  raised  in  the  East,  the  cloth 
made  from  it  is  too  glaring.  The  nankeens  brought  to  England  come  undei-  the  general 
denomination  of  piece  goods.  They  are  mostly  made  into  trowsers  and  waistcoats  for 
gentlemen's  wear  during  summer,  ladies'  pelisses,  &c.  In  some  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  British  settlements  in 
Africa,  nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes  all  the  year  round,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  attire.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics  have  ceased 
to  be  imported,  the  imports  of  nankeen  have  gone  on  increasing.  The  quantities  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  undermentioned  vears  have  been  — 


Years. 

Pieces.             j           Years. 

Pieces. 

Years. 

Pieces. 

1793 
1794 
1795 

77,898 
374,398 
14fi,365 

1814 
1815 
1816 

783,253 
896,797 
39fi,453 

1830 
1831 
1832 

591,339 
857,171 
195,748 

—  {Report  on  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  2d  Finance,  Commercial  Appendix,  part  iii.  p.  766.,  and 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess.  1833.) 

Exclusive  of  the  nankeens  exported  from  Canton  by  the  English,  amounting  in  1830-31  to  922,700 
pieces,  and  in  1831-32  to  315,570  do.,  the  Americans  exported,  in  1831-32,  122,285  pieces  ;  considerable 
quantities  being  also  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  &c.  It  is  probable  that,  under  the  new  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  Chinese  trade,  the  exports  of  nankeen  from  Canton  will  be  materially  increased.  — 
(See  ant^,  pp.  238.  and  242.) 

NANTES,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France,  on  the  Loire,  about  .S4 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  47°  13'  6"  N.,  Ion.  1°  32'  44"  W.  Population  78,000. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  city  ;  but  those  of  a  larger  size  load  and  un- 
load in  the  roads  of  Paimboeuf,  about  24  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

Entrance  to  the  Loire.  — There  are  3  entrances  to  the  Loire.    The  first  and  most  generally  frequented 
is  between  the  bank  called  he  Four  and  Point  Croisic  :  there  is  a  second  between  Le  Four  and  the  bank 
called  La  Banclie  ;  and  the  third,  which  in  southerly  winds  is  much  resorted  to,  between  the  latter  and 
the  rocks  called  La  Couronne.     The  navigation,  which  is  naturally  rather  difficult,  has  been  much  faci- 
litated by  the  erection  of  light-houses  and  beacons.     Of  the  former,  one  has  been  recently  constructed  on 
the  north  part  of  Le  Four,  about  a  league  from  Croisic,  in  lat.  47°  17'  .W  '  N.,  Ion.  2°  38  3"  W.     Itis  56 
feet  high.     The  light  is  a  revolving  one.;  the  flash,  which  continues  for  7  seconds,  being  succeeded  by  a 
dark  interval  of  53  seconds.     Two  light-houses,  called  the  Aiguillon  lights,  stand  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  near  its  mouth  ;  the  lower  light,  adjoining  Point  de  Levi,  being  in  lat.  47*  14'  33"  N.,  Ion.  2° 
15' 46"  W.     The  light  is  fixed,  and  is  111  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  upper  Aiguillon  light, 
situated  about  a  mile  N.  31°  E.  from  the  lower,  is  127  feet  high  ;  it  also  is  a  fixed  light,  varied,  however, 
by  a  flash  every  3  minutes.     A  beacon  tower,  called  the  Turk,  is  erected  on  the  southermost  extremity  of 
]   LaBanche  ;  the  course  for  vessels  entering  between  it  and  La  Couronne,  is  to  bring  the  Aiguillon  lights 
1   in  one.    The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  varies  from  2  to  2|  fathoms.     At 
1  springs  the  rise  is  14,  and  at  neaps  7  or  8  feet.     High  water  at  full  and  change  31  hours. 
i        Trade,  §"c.  —  Her  situation  renders  Nantes  the  emporium  of  all   the  rich  and  exten- 
t  sive  country  traversed   by  the  Loire,  so  that  she  has  a  pretty  considerable  import  and 
export  trade,   particularly  with  the  West    Indies.      The  exports  consist  of  all   sorts  of 
French  produce,  but  principally  of  brandy,  wine  and  vinegar,  silk,  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  biscuits,  &c.      The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products,  cotton,  indigo,  timber,  hemp,  &c,     Nantes  is  a  considerable 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  salt,  the  duty  on  that  article  in  1831   having  amounted  to 
4,657,408  fr.      During  the  time  that  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  Nantes  was  more 
extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any  other  French  port. 

The  customs  duties  of  Nantes  produced,  inclusive  of  those  on  salt,  in  1831, 
15,100,374  fr.  ;  and  in  1832,  13,907,400  fr.  The  falling-ofF  in  the  latter  year  is  attri- 
buted to  the  drought  having,  for  a  considerable  period,  rendered  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Loire  unnavigable ;  and  to  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  as  to 
the  sugar  duties. 

Arrivals.  —  In  1831  there  entered  the  port  of  Nantes  :  — 


French  ships  from  foreign  countries 

—  from  colonies 

—  from  fishery 

—  coasting  trade 
Foreign  ships 


Totals 


3,338 


Ships. 

Tons. 

68 

8,899 

88 

22,035 

865 

7,821 

2,257 

94,693 

66 

12,810 

146,258 


*  It  was  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  on  authority  that  should  not  bave  been  trusted 
to,  that  the  manufacture  of  nankeen  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  East  Indies  :  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  manufacture  is  wholly  unknown  every  where  in  the  East  except  China. 
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In  1832,  there  entered  Nantes  17  British  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  1,7S2  tons. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  same  as  in  the  rest  of  France.  —  (See  Bordeaux.) 

Tares.  —  2|  per  cent,  on  coffee  in  bags;  real  on  ditto  in  hhds.,  casks,  &c.  ;  6  per  cent,  on  cottons;  real 

on  indigo;  17  per  cent,  on  Brazil  muscovado  sugar,  19  per  cent,  on  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  ditto, 

13  per  cent,  on  ditto  clayed. 

NAPLES,  a  very  large  city  and  sea-port  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  the  light-house  being  in  lat.  40°  50'  12"  N.,  Ion.  14°  14'  15" 
E.  Population,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  358,550. — {Annal.  di  Statistica,  1830.) 
Naples  is  well  situated  for  commerce ;  but  the  perverse  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  most  unfavourable  to  its  growth,  and  has  confined  it  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits. 

Harbour.  —  The  bay  of  Naples  is  spacious,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  views.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  mole,  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  having  a  light-house  on  its  elbow.  Within  the 
mole  there  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  vvater,  the  ground  being  soft.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there 
is  no  bar  :  it  is,  however,  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  south-westerly  winds;  and  to  guard  against  their 
effects,  vessels  lying  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse  ni  that  direction.  There  is  no  obligation  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board,  but  it  is  usual  to  take  one  the  first  time  that  a  ship  anchors  within  the  mole. 

Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Naples  in  ducati  di  regno  of  100  grani.  According  to  the  new  mone- 
tary system  introduced  in  1818,  the  unit  of  coins  is  the  silver  ducat  =  35.  5'2rf.  sterling.  The  ducat  =: 
10  cariini ;  and  there  are  coins  of  1,  2,  H,  and  12  carlini  in  proportion.  Coins  of  a  less  value  than  1  carlino 
are  in  copper.     The  smallest  gold  piece  is  the  oncetta  =  10a-.  .  |rf.  sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Tbe  connnercial  weights  are  the  cantaro  and  rottolo.  The  cantaro  grosso  = 
100  rottoli  =  19G|  lbs.  avoirdupois  -  89-105  kilog.  =:  184  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  =  180-4;  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 
The  cantaro  piccolo  r:  106  lbs.  avoirdupois  -  48  kilog. 

In  dry  measure,  the  carro  of  corn  contains  36  tomoli.     The  tomolo  =  1-45  Winch,  bush. 

In  wine  measure,  the  carro  is  divided  into  2  botti,  or  24  barili,  or  1,440  caraffe.  The  carro  =  264 
English  wine  gallons.     The  regular  pipe  of  wine  or  brandy  =:  132  English  gallons. 

In  oil  measure,  the  salma  is  divided  into  16  staje,  25(5  quarti,  or  1,536  misurette.  The  salma  at  Naples 
=:  4i;|  English  wnie  gallons;  at  Gallipoli  it  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  less  ;  at  Bari  it  is  a  little  larger. 

In  long  measure,  the  canna  is  divided  into  8  palmi,  or  96  onzie,  and  is  =:  6  feet  11  inches  English. 
Hence  the  palmo  =  10  38  English  inches. 

Eleven  salme  are  allowed  to  a  ship's  last.  —  {Nelkenbrecher  j  Dr.  Kelly.) 

Exports  and  Imports.  —  The  exports  principally  consist  of  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Of  these  olive  oil  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  commonly  called  Galli- 
poli oil,  from  Gallipoli,  a  town  in  the  Terra  d'  Otranto,  whence  it  is  largely  exported. 
The  entire  exports  of  oil  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  been  estimated  at  about 
200,000  salme,  or  36,333  tuns  a  year ;  which,  taking  its  mean  value,  when  exported,  at 
2\l.  per  tun,  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  of  762,993. — (See  Olive  Oil.)  The 
other  articles  of  export  are  silk,  wine,  brandy,  dried  fruits,  brimstone,  red  and  white 
argol,  liquorice,  oak  and  chesnut  staves,  ra^s,  saffron,  &c.  There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  Neapolitan  wines.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  lacrima  Christi,  a  red  luscious  wine, 
better  known  in  England  by  name  than  in  reality,  the  first  growth  being  confined  to  a 
small  quantity  only,  which  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal  cellars.  There  are,  however, 
large  quantities  of  second-rate  wines  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  such  as  those 
of  Pozzuoli,  Lschia,  Nola,  &c.,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  lacrima  Christi,  and  are 
largely  exported.  Several  parts  of  Calabria  produce  sweet  wines  of  superior  quality. 
—  {Henderson's  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  239.)  The  price  of  wine  at  Naples  depends 
entirely  on  the  abundance  of  the  vintage  ;  only  a  small  quantity  comes  to  England.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  English  cottons  and  cotton  twist,  hardware,  iron  and  tin, 
woollens,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  spicery,  &c.  Naples  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  pil- 
chards, and  it  requires  a  large  supply  of  dried  and  barrelled  cod. 

The  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  Naples  are  not  given  separately  in  our  trade  accounts, 
but  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Neapolitan 
Custom-house  are  not  made  public.  We  are,  consequently,  without  the  means  of  form- 
ing any  accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  our  trade  with  Naples,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  following  estimate  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  annually  imported  into  Naples,  in  British 
Bottoms,  from  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ;  and  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles 
exported  in  such  Bottoms,  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 


Imports  into  Naples  from  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

Exports  from  Naples  tc 

Britain  and  her  Co 



onies. 

Articles. 

auantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Cod-fish       -          -    qumtals 

60,000 

30,000 

Argol 

cwt. 

4,000 

5,000 

Pilchards        -          -    hhds. 

9,000 

1«,000 

Liquorice  paste 



5,U00 

10,000 

Coffee             -             -    cwt. 

5(i3 

2,000 

SiLk  organzmed 



1,000 

6(J,000 

Sugar    -           -           -     — 

16,52-3 

30,000 

Brandy 

pipes 

1,000 

9,000 

Manufactured  cottons,    vds. 

5,478,480 

200,000 

Oil        - 

tons 

4,500 

90,000 

Twist             -             -      lbs. 

2,342,494 

175,(XJ0 

Hardware 

- 

15,000 

Iron  and  tin               -      tons 

3,000 

15,000 

Woollens         -            -    yds. 

111,111 

50,000 

Worsteds    -             -         — 

457,453 

40,000 

Total  value 

. 

Total  value 

-        - 

^75,000 

-        - 

^174,000 

We  have  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  between  Naples  and  other 
countries ;  but  it  is  trifling  compared  to  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be. 
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S/iippitig,  Port  Charges,  iS'c.  —  In   1831,  there  entered  the    I 
portot  N?ples  '202  foreign  vessels.    Of  these,  101  were  British, 
44  French,  35  Sardinian,  6  Spanish,  5  Tuscan,  &c.     Tonnage 
not  stated. 

The  charges  of  a  public  nature  on  a  national  ship  of  300  tons 
burden  entering  and  cleanng  out  from  the  port  of  Naples,  are 
as  under :  - 
On  entering.  —  For  expediting 

(Equal  to  bs.  8d.  sterling.) 
On  clearing  out.  —  Kx))editing 

Bill  of  health 

Tonnage  duty  at  4  grains  per  ton 

(Equal  to  about  21.  9s.  4d.  sterling.) 


Expediting 

Stamp  ... 

(Equal  to  about  W.  is.  id.  sterling.) 

nd.  —  Passport 

Expediting 

Stnmp 

Bill  of  health        -  .  -      2    40 

Police  -  -  -       0    W 

Port  officers         -  .  .      0    60 

Registering  paiiers  -  .      0    20 

■ronnage  duty  at  40  grains  per  ton  120      0 


D. 

-       1 

60 

.       I 

60 

.       1 

20 

.    12 

0 

D.U 

80 

.      0 

r>r, 

-      6 

60 

.      0 

14 

D.7 

29 

1 

0 

.      fi 

60 

-      0 

14 

(Equal  to  about  21/.  17«.  2(/.  sterling. 
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Cnstmn-hmise  Regtdations —  Masters  of  merchantmen  are 
bound,  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival,  to  furnish  the  Custom- 
house with  a  general  manifest  ol'  thtir  cargois,  provisions, 
and  stores  ;  and  the  master,  when  consifinee,  or  the  consignees, 
are  bound,  within  48  hours  after  the  arrival  ot  the  ship,  to  send 
in  a  d.  eviration  or  manifest  in  detail,  of  all  goods  on  board 
Should  the  consignees,  omit  to  render  the  manifest  in  detail 
within  48  hours,  they  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  30  per  Cent, 
upon  thenon-specilied  articles'. 

This  declaration  or  manifest  cannot  be  corrected  after  the 
48  hours  are  elapsed  ;  and  the  mast  r  or  consignee  is  li  ible  to  a 
fine  of  ,"50  ducats  for  every  package  erroneously  declared.  This, 
however,  is  usually  remitted,  unless  there  be  suspicion  of 
fraud,  uj)on  application  to  the  director-general  of  the  customs. 
Masters  should  be  particularly  careful  in  manifesting  thdr 
salt  and  tobacco,  as  the  slightest  error  with  respect  to  them 
subjects  the  vessel  to  seizure.  All  goods,  [irovisions,  &c.  not 
manifested,  are  liable  to  seizure. 

Quarantine  Regidations,  are  rigorously  and  arbitrarily  en- 
forced. The  free  admission,  conditional  reiepiion,  or  absolute 
refusal  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  is  determintd  by  the 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  character  of  the  place  from  which 
she  comes.  The  place  may  be,  1.  Infected.  2.  Suspicious. 
3.  Endangired.  Or,  4.  Secure.  In  the  1st  ca^-e,  the  vessel  is 
refused  altogether:  in  the  2d,  she  is  admitted  on  a  long  qua- 
rantine: in  the  3d,  she  is  received  on  a  short  quarantine  •  in 
the  4th,  she  is  allowed  free  pratufne.  If  the  ve.ssel  be  a  shi])  of 
war,  her  quarantine  is  performed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples;  the  days 
of  her  passage  being  allowed  in  the  calculation  :  if  a  merchant- 
man, quarantine  is  performed  at  Nisita,  an  island  about  6  miles 
from  Naples.  It  commences  from  the  day  of  her  arrival,  if  in 
ballast,  or  loaded  with  unsusceptible  merchandise;  if  other- 
wise, from  the  day  of  the  discbarge  of  her  cargo.  For  vessels 
from  endangered  ports,  the  quarantine  is  not  less  than  14,  nor 
more  than  28  days.  For  vessels  from  suspicious  places,  not 
less  than  24,  nor  more  than  40  days.  F,  r  vessels  from  excei)ted 
places,  not  less  than  7,  nor  more  than  21  days.  No  fovil  lazar- 
etto exists  at  Naples  ;  but  at  Nisita  ihere  is  a  lazaretto  of  ex- 
purgation for  vessels  from  suspicious  or  endangered  districts  or 
territories.  \'essels  from  infected  places  usually  go  to  Leghorn 
or  Genoa,  where  they  may  unload  in  a  luzarctto  sporco.  The 
fees  charged  on  >hips  perforniing  quarantine  are  heavy.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  national  and  foreign  bottoms.  The 
conduct  of  the  board  of  health,  in  frequently  declaring  places 
infected  or  suspicious  on  mere  unfounded  reports,  is  loudly 
objected  to  by  the  merchants;  the  more  especially  since,  when 
such  declaration  is  made,  it  is  not  revoked  till  the  report  be 
officially  contradicted  by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
question. 

Brokers,  Commission,  Si:c.  —  No  person  can  legally  act  as  a 
broker  unless  authorised  by  government.  All  patented  brokers 
are  obliged,  bv  way  of  security,  to  hold  funded  property  pro- 
ducing 600  ducats  of  "  rente,"  or  a  dividend  of  8.")/.  6«.  8</. 
sterling.  Many  persons,  however,  act  as  brokers  wiihout  being 
■patented,  but  no  contract  made  by  them  is  admitted  in  a  court 
of  law.  Any  person  may  set  up  as  a  merchant,  by  giving  due 
notice  to  the  Camera  di  Cmnmercio. 

The  rates  of  commission  generally  established  at  Naples  are 
as  under :  — 

Rates  of  Commission  and  Charges  established  by  the  Merchants 

at  Naples. 
Commission  on  sales  of  fish  -  -  -  3  per  cent. 

Do.  on  manufactures  of  all  kinds            .          -3  — 

Do.  on  all  other  goods               -            -             -  2  — 

I       Do.  on  goods  jiurchased                -           -         -  2  — 

Do.  on  receiving  and  forwarding         -            •    h  — 

Do.  on  attempting  sales             -              -          .1  — 
Do.  on  re-sale  of  goods  for  the  same  account 
on  which  a  purchasing  commission  has  been 

charged            .             -             -            -           .  IJ  _ 
Do.   on    chartering     vessels,    or    procuring 

charters               -               -               .            .   -  3  — 

Do.  on  collecting  freights  on  chartered  ships  2  — 

Do.  on  ships  both  inwards  and  outwards        -  4  — 

Do.  on  advances  on  letters  of  credit       -         -1  — 

Do.  on  eftVcting  insurances                               .    4  _ 

Do.  on  negotiating  bills                  -            -          -     |  — 

Do.  on  receiving  and  paying  or  remitting       -    |  — 

Del  credere  on  sales           -           •           -           -  2  — 
Do.    on   purchase  of  oil,    not   exceeding  3 

months              .              .               .              .  1  _ 

Do.         do.        do.,        not  exceeding  6  do.  2  — 

Do.  per  underwriters              -              -           -    i  _ 


-  12  per  cent. 

-  14        — 

-  18  to  20  — 

-  6  rotoli 

-  real  tare 

-  5  per  cent. 

-  rertl  tare 

-  12  rottoli- 

-  10  per  cent. 

-  2  to  3  per  cent. 

-  1  per  cent. 

-  real  tare 

-  3  rottoli 


-  3  dc.  2  ad.  5  percent. 
•  for  dust,  real  tare 

-  IS  lbs.  of  Nai«les 

-  2,5  lbs.        — 

-  real  tare. 


Tares  usually  allowed  by  the  Custom-house  at  Naples  on  the 
leading  articles  of  importation  :  — 
Sugar,  in  hogsheads 

Do.   in  boxes  or  barrels 

Do.   in  Brazil  chests 

Do.   in  bags 
Loaves,  in  casks  -  -         - 

Do.     extra  for  paper  and  strings 
Indigo 

Tin,  in  barrels,  each 
Alum,  in  casks 
AVax,  real  tare  and  extra 
Coc!  and  stock -fish 
Coffee,  in  casks        .  .  » 

Do.    in  bags,  each 

Pepper      —  .  . 

Pimento    —         — 
Cocoa        —         — 
Cocoa,  in  casks 
Cinnamon,  in  single  bale 
Do.        in  double  bale 
Cassia  lignea,  cochineal,  and  bark 

Insurance —  There  are  4  or  5  companies  for  the  insurance 
of  ships,  and  1  for  lives.  Their  terms  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  similar  ist:ililisbinents  in  Lonclon.  Houses  are 
never  insured  at  Naples,  their  construction  rendering  fires  very 
rare.  The  con'.\>a)iies  are  established  by  royal  auti  ority,  the 
shareholders  being  onlv  liable  for  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

Banking.  —  The  priicijial  merchants  of  Naiiles  :ire  all,  more 
or  less,  bankers,  inasmuch  as  they  advance  money  on  letters  of 
credit,  and  deal  in  foreign  ejtchangis,  and  other  lin.iiuial  oper- 
ations. But  the  only  banking  establishineiit  ai  iircseiit  in  exist- 
ence,  is  the  Bank  of  the  Two  Sici'ies,  founded  by  government, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  possession  of  l.mded  property.  It  is  not  a 
bank  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  credit,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  for  their  issue  on  deposits,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bank  of  Hamburgh.  Government  inakes  all  its  payments 
by  means  of  notes  or  orders  on  the  bank  ;  and  they  are  issued 
to  individuals  for  whatever  sums  they  desire,  on  their  paying 
an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the  bank.  These  rotes  or 
orders  foim  a  considerable  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
Naiiles ;  they  are  paid  in  cash  on  demand. 

Government  has  also  established  a  discount  office,  where 
bills,  indorsed  by  2  persons  of  good  credii,and  not  at  more 
than  3  months'  date,  are  discounted  at  4  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Provisions Naples  is  a  favourable  place  for  ob- 
taining sujiplies  of  fresh,  but  not  of  salt  provisions.  The  prices 
of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  1831  were  as 
follows :  — 


Articles. 

Price  per  lb. 

Avoirdupois. 

In  Neapolitan 

In  English 

Grains. 

Pence. 

Bread 

5 

2 

Flour 

5 

2 

Beef 

10 

4 

Mutton               ... 

7 

2i 

Pork 

8 

3' 

Cheese 

12 

5 

Butter        . 

40 

16 

Vegetables        ... 

5 

2 

Coffee 

35 

14 

Sugar 

18 

7 

Warehousing  System.  —  The  whole  policy,  if  we  may  so  term 
it,  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  with  respect  to  coinmerce, 
is  such  as  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  Hottentots.  M'e  believe 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  not  very  enviable  di-tinction  of  being 
the  only  government  that  has  supprtssed,  at'ier  luv  ng  estab- 
lished, the  warehousing  system,  or  sculn  franca.  Th  s  was 
done  in  1824.  At  present'all  goods  imported  into  Naples  may 
be  deiiosi;ed,  on  paving  rent,  in  warehouses  under  the  joint 
locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer,  for  2  years.  At  ihi  end  of 
the  1st  year,  half  the  import  duty  must  be  paid,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  2d  \ear,  the  other  half.  VVhetlier  sold  or  not,  the  goods 
must  then  be  renaoved  from  the  warehouses ;  and  in  paying 
the  duties  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  damage  in  the 
warehouse,  unless  certain  forms  be  complied  with,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  is  invariably  reckoned  more  burdensome 
than  the  payment  of  the  duties.  No  dranluick  of  the  import 
duty  is  allowed  on  the  cjciiotiaiionofuuy  sort  oj  foreign  produce  : 
on  ihe  contrary,  should  it  hapjien  to  be  of  the  saiiie  s))ecies  as 
native  produce  subject  to  a  nuty  on  export,  it  is  charged,  in 
addition  to  the  duty  "it  had  paid  on  importation,  with  an  i  xport 
duty  equal  to  that  laid  on  the  corresponding  native  product  ! 

The  influence  of  this  system  is  most  disastroi  s.  So  large  a 
city  as  Na)>les,  and  so  advantagtously  situated  for  thecommerce 
with  the  Black  Sea,  the  Levant,  Groe<e,  Spain,  iNorthtm  Italy, 
Northem.Africa,&c.,wou;d,had  it  been  allowtd  to  avail  itself  cf 
its  natural  advantai;es,  have  beconieaniost  important  entrepM. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  now  specified,  no  goods 
are  earned  to  it  except  those  destined  for  home  consumption, 
and  these  are  alwa\s  supplied  sjiaringly ;  for,  however  much 
the  price  of  an  article  may  be  depressed  at  Naples,  it  is  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  oppressive  duties  charged  on  its  imiiort- 
ation  not  being  drawn  back  on  exportation,  for  the  men  bant 
to  send  it  to  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Trieste,  or  any  other  ]ilace  where 
it  is  more  in  demand.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  govern- 
ment had  bten  exerting  its  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  means  of 
driving  coinmerce,  and  with  it  enterprise  and  industry,  from 
its  shores ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  been,  in  so  far, 
eminently  successful. 

Credit,  S{c.  —  Goods  are  universally  sold  at  long  credits, 
mostly  from  4  to  8  months;  and  for  manufactured  goods  some- 
times longer.  On  sales  of  indigo,  from  12  to  1 8  months' credit 
is  given.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  at  the  rate  of  (i  pr r  cent, 
per  annum.  Merchants  are  arranged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  into  5  ditlierent  classes;  and  a  6  months'  credit  is 
given  at  the  Custom-house  lor  duties,  to  the  extent  of  60,000, 
40,000,  30,000,  20,000,  and  15,000  ducats,  to  individuals 
according  to  the  class  in  which  they  happen  to  be  enrolled. 
But  this  is  of  little  importance.  Unless  the  transactions  of 
a  merchant  be  very  limited  indeetb  the  duties  he  has  to  pay 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  cretlit  he  is  allowed. 
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TV/r^if— The  duties  on  exports  and  imports  are  sucli  as  might  l)e  expected  from  a  government  that 
has  suppressed  the  warehousing  system,  and  allowed  no  drawbacks.  The  following  are  the  duties  charged 
on  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Naples  :  — 

Tariff  of  theprincipal  Articles  of  Export  in  force  at  Naples  in  1833. 


Articles. 

Neapolitan 

English 

Weights. 

Money. 

Weights. 

Money. 

O.    gr. 

£    S.  d. 

Cocoons  (prohibited) 

Cotton            -            - 

per  cantaro 

1        1 

per  cwt. 

0     1  10 

Horse  hair        -            - 

__ 

5      0 

^ 

0    9    8 

Wool 



0    50 



0    0  11 

Oil  in  native  vessels 

per  salma 

3    38 

per  tun 

3    0    0 

1         in  foreign  vessels 



4    92 

4  10    0 

Pitch,  white 

per  cantaro 

2    40 

( 

0    4    6 

black 



1    80 



0    3    4 

Liquorice  root 



1    20 



0    2    3 

Soda  seed  (prohibited) 

Sponges 

per  cantaro 

3    50 

. 

0    6    8 

Rags,  white               -                      • 



8      0 

^ 

0  15    2 

coloured      - 



3      0 



0    5    8 

Cork 

.             .           . 



0    50 



0    0  11 

Argol 

. 

_ 

3      0 

__ 

0    5    8 

Saffron 

per  lb. 

0    65 

per  lb. 

0    0    2| 

Wheat,  and  all  other  sorts  of  grain. 

when  exported 

in  native  vessels,  •pay  no  duty. 

exported  in  foreign  vessels 

- 

per  cantaro 

0    30 

per  cwt. 

0    0    6i 

Of  these  duties,  that  on  oil  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable.  Even  though  Naples  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  this  valuable  product,  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  would  be  wholly  indefensible  on  any 
sound  principle.  But  when,  instead  of  having  a  monopoly  of  the  oil  trade,  the  Neapolitans  are  exposed 
to  the  keen  competition  of  the  Tuscans,  Genoese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  export  duty 
is  in  the  last  degree  destructive.  It  depresses  that  branch  of  industry  which  is  most  suitable  for  the 
country,  and  gives  a  corresponding  encouragement  to  its  extension  amongst  foreigners.  The  increased 
duty  of  305.  a  tun  on  oil  exported  in  foreign  ships,  is,  of  course,  intended  to  force  the  employment  of 
native  ships  :  but  it-  has  not  had,  and  could  not  rationally  be  expected  to  have,  any  such  consequence ; 
its  only  effect  being  to  tempt  foreigners  to  make  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  duties  on  oil,  when  im- 
ported in  Neapolitan  shi])s.  Such  regulations  are  never,  in  fact,  productive  of  any  thing  except  injury 
to  those  by  whom  they  are  enacted. 

The  duties  on  most  sorts  of  imported  articles  are  extremely  oppressive,  being  seldom  under  100,  and 
often  above  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem !  On  coffee,  the  duty  is  no  less  than  46s.  M.  per  cwt. ;  on  sugar  it 
varies  from  41*.  lOrf.  to  62s.  9<?.  per  do. ;  on  tea  it  is  30s.  per  do. ;  on  cotton  wool  it  varies  from  19s.  M.  to 
37s.  4rf.  per  do.  The  duty  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  is  imposed  by  the  piece,  and  is,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  duties,  most  exorbitant.  Even  the  indispensable  article,  iron,  is  charged  with  8s.  4rf. 
per  cwt. !  These  duties  have  been  imposed  partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  en. 
couraging  domestic  manufactures  ;  but  they  have  not  accomplished  either  object.  The  inordinate  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  carried  has  made  them  advantageous  only  to  the  smuggler,  and  ruinous  to  every 
one  else.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  coast  of  Naples,  exclusive  of  Sicily,  stretches  from 
800  to  1,000  miles  ;  in  many  places  it  is  uninhabited,  while,  in  a  great  number  of  others,  the  people  are 
not  more  than  half  civilised.  The  facilities  for  smuggling  are,  therefore,  incalculably  great,-  and,  com- 
bined with  the  inadeauate  remuneration  of  the  customs'  officers,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cor- 
rupted, our  only  wonaer  is,  not  that  smuggling  is  in  a  thriving  state,  but  that  there  should  be  any  legiti- 
mate traffic.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  principally  confined  to  Naples,  where  a  stricter  police  is  established; 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  same  articles,  in  country  towns  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital, 
selling  for  ^  or  i  of  their  cost  in  it.  In  a  country  subjected  to  such  a  commercial  code  as  Naples, 
the  smuggle"!-  is  a  great  public  benefactor.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  enemy  of  oppressive  duties  and 
prohibitions.  These  bring  him  into  the  field,  and  make  him  put  forth  all  his  enterprise  and  energy  :  and 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  best  interests  of  society  that  he  is  uniformly  victorious  over  penalties,  confiscations, 
racks,  and  gibbets;  and  cannot  be  defeated  otherwise  than  by  the  adoption  of  enlarged  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy. 

Of  the  direct  taxes,  the  most  productive  is  the  fondiaria,  or  tax  on  rent,  producing  about  i,24O,00OZ. 
a  year.  It  was  imposed  during  the  French  occupation,  when  it  was  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  landlord.  It  has  not  been  altered  since  ;  and  as  agricultural  produce  has  materially  de- 
clined in  price,  while  the  rents  of  houses  in  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  have  very  much 
increased,  its  unequal  pressure  is  much  complained  of. 

The  perverse  policy  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  develope,  cannot  surely  be  permitted  to  exist  much 
longer.  The  reasonings  of  Filangieri,  and  other  able  native  economists,  might  have  forewarned  the 
government  of  the  real  nature  of  that  system  of  prohibition  and  restriction  which  it  has  laboured,  e^er 
since  its  restoration,  to  protect  and  defend.  But  facts  have  now  taken  the  place  of  theory  ;  and  the  results 
of  the  system  are  too  obvious  and  too  mischievous,  not  to  arrest  the  attention  ofevery  one,  and  to  impress 
the  necessity  of  some  radical  alterations.  Considering  the  great  natural  fertility,  varied  productions,  cmd 
advantageous  situation  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  more  than  freedom,  and  security  are 
required  to  render  them  among  the  richest,  most  industrious,  and  flourishing  countries  of  Europe.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  fetters  laid  upon  commerce,  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions,  and,  consequently,  of  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  and  invention,  have  paralysed  all 
their  energies,  and  immersed  them  in  poverty,  sloth,  and  barbarism.  It  is  surely  high  time  that  a  differ- 
ent line  of  policy  were  adopted.  At  Naples,  a  reform  may  be  undertaken  without  (which  is  not  always 
the  case  elsewhere)  endangering  any  thing  either  useful  or  valuable.  Its  political  economy  is  such  that  no 
change,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make  matters  materially  worse  than  they  are  at  this  moment.  But  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  rapid  improvement.  To  effect  this, 
government  has  only  to  abolLsh  all  duties  and  restrictions  on  exportation,  to  establish  the  warehousing 
system,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  importation  to  |  or  i  part  of  their  present  amount.  If  it  do  this,  it 
will  add  prodipiously  to  its  own  revenue ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  do  10  times  more  to  rouse  the 
dormant  eneigies,  and  to  augment  the  wealth  of  its  subjects,  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  other 
means. 


In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  been  much  indebted  to  the 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  gonerally  judicious  Answers  of  the 
British  consul  (Mr.  Goodwin)  to  the  Circular  Qiiei-ies,  to 
Millenet,  Coup  d'CEil  stir  le  Royaume  de  Naples,  and  to  some 
valuable  private  communications.  We  have  also  looked  into 
the  works  of  a  good  many  English  and  foreign  travellers,  but 
seldom  with  much  advantage.  They  are  filled  with  accounts, 
a  thousand  times  repeated,  of  antiquities,  Vesuvius,  the 
churches,  theatres,  lazzaroni,  Ific;  but  few  among  them  com- 


municate any  information  from  which  any  just  ideas  can  be 
formed  of  the  state  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  financial 
system  of  the  country,  &c.  The  statistical  works  of  the  Nea- 
politans are  equally  defective.  They  are  overlaid  with  insig- 
nificant details,  while  they  neglect  altogether,  or  pass  slightly 
over,  the  more  important  departments."  This  may  arise  from 
the  jealousy  of  government ;  but  the  English  travellers  can 
make  no  such  apclogy  for  their  defects. 
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NAVIGATION  LAWS.  These  laws  form  an  important  branch  of  Maritime  Law. 
In  this  country  they  are  understood  to  comprise  the  various  acts  that  have  been  passed, 
defining  British  ships,  the  way  in  which  such  ships  are  to  be  manned,  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  either  as  importers  or  exporters  of  commodities, 
or  as  carriers  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Sketch  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  —  The  origin  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  of  England  may  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  or  perhaps  to 
a  still  more  remote  period.  But,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  the  varying  and  con- 
tradictory enactments  framed  at  so  distant  an  epoch  could  be  compressed  within  any 
reasonable  space,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law  were  distinctly  recognised,  in  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in  ships  belonging  to  English 
owners,  and  manned  by  English  seamen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(5  Eliz.  c.  5.),  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The 
republican  parliament  gave  a  great  extension  to  the  navigation  laws,  by  the  act  of  1 650, 
which  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with  the  plant- 
ations in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence.  These  acts  were,  how- 
ever, rather  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  and  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  than  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  foreigners.  But  in  the  following 
year  (9th  of  October,  1651)  the  republican  parliament  passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navir. 
gation.  This  act  had  a  double  object.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  promote  our  own 
navigation,  but  also  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  then 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  against  whom  various  cir- 
cumstances had  conspired  to  incense  the  English.  The  act  in  question  declared,  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
plantations,  except  in  ships  belonging  to  English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  crew  were  also  English.  Having  thus  secured  the  import 
trade  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  the  English  ship  owners,  the  act  went  on  to 
secure  to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  import  trade  of  Europe.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  further  enacted,  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the 
goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  exported. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  entirely  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  but  little 
native  produce  to  export,  and  whose  ships  were  principally  employed  in  carrying  the 
produce  of  other  countries  to  foreign  markets.  Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  this 
famous  act.  They  were  adopted  by  the  regal  government  which  succeeded  Cromwell, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  act  of  the  12th  Car.  2.  c.  18.,  which  continued,  to  a  very  recent 
period,  to  be  the  rule  by  which  our  naval  intercourse  with  other  countries  was  mainly 
regulated  ;  and  has  been  pompously  designated  the  Charta  Maritima  of  England  ! 

In  the  statute  12  Car.  2.  c.  18.,  the  clause  against  importing  foreign  commodities, 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  or  place  where  the  goods 
were  produced,  or  from  which  they  were  exported,  was  so  far  modified,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  made  to  apply  only  to  the  goods  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to  certain  articles, 
since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enumerated  articles,  leave  being  at  the 
same  time  given  to  inaport  all  other  articles  in  ships  of  any  description.  But  this  modir- 
fication  was  of  very  little  importance ;  inasmuch  as  the  enumerated  articles  comprised  all 
those  that  were  of  most  importance  in  commerce,  as  timber,  grain,  tar,  hemp  and  flax, 
potashes,  wines,  spirits,  sugar,  &c.  Parliament  seems,  however,  to  have  very  speedily 
come  round  to  the  opinion  that  too  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  relaxation ;  and 
in  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  avowedly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  obviating  some  evasions  of  the  statute  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  it  was  affirmed, 
had  been  practised  by  the  Hollanders  and  Germans.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  pretence,  to  excuse  the  desire  to  follow  up  the  blow  aimed,  by  the  former  statute, 
at  the  carrying  trade  of  Holland.  And  such  was  our  jealousy  of  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the  Dutch,  that,  in  order  to  cripple  it,  we  did  not  hesitate  totally  to 
proscribe  all  trade  with  them ;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud,  or  of  clandestine 
or  indirect  intercourse  with  Holland,  we  went  so  far  as  to  include  the  commerce  with 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany  in  the  same  proscription.  The  statute  of  the  14th  Car.  2. 
prohibited  all  importation  from  these  countries  of  a  long  list  of  enumerated  commodities, 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  under  the  penalty 
of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods.  So  far  as  it  depended  on  us,  Holland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  were  virtually  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  commercial 
world !  And  though  the  extreme  rigour  of  this  statute  was  subsequently  modified,  its 
principal  provisions  remained  in  full  force  until  the  late  alterations. 
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The  policy,  if  not  the  motives  which  dictated  these  statutes,  has  met  with  very  general 
eulogy.  It  has  been  said,  and  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Smith,  that  national 
animosity  did,  in  this  instance,  that  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have  re 
commended.  "  When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,"  says  he,  "  though  England  and 
Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first  framed 
this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Protector  and 
of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous 
act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  animosity  at  that  par- 
ticular time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  would  have 
recommended,  —  the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  naval  power 
which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable 
to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it.  The  interest 
of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with 
regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as 
possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  sellers,  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  that  of  buyers ;  and  we  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade. 
As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation 
is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England." — (Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. ) 

It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  law 
had  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it,  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea  for  a  long 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  decline  of 
their  maritime  preponderance  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the  ruinous 
contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  than 
to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.  It  is  not 
meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.  The  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  law  show  that,  in  their  apprehension,  it 
operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  influence  in 
tin's  respect  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  this  country.  Excessive  taxation,  and  not  our 
navigation  law,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the  decline  of  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  navigation,  in  Holland.  "  Les  guerres,"  says  the  well-informed 
author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  Hollande,  "  terminees  par  les  traites  de  Nimegue,  de  Rys- 
wick,  d'Utrecht,  et  enfin  la  derniere  par  le  traite  d'Aix-la-Chapelle,  ont  successivement 
oblige  la  Republique  de  faire  usage  d'un  grand  credit,  et  de  faire  des  emprunts  enormes 
pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.  Les  dettes  ont  surcharge  I'etat  d'une  somme  immense 
d'interets,  qui  ne  pouvoient  etre  payes  que  par  une  augmentation  excessive  d'impots,  dont 
il  a  fallu  faire  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consommations  dans  un  pays  qui  n'a 
qu'un  territoire  extremement  borne,  et  par  consequent  par  I'industrie.  II  a  done  fallu 
faire  encherir  infiniment  la  main-d'oeuvre.  Cette  cherte  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  a  non  seule- 
ment  restreint  presque  toute  sorte  de  fabrique  et  d'industrie  a  la  consommation  interieure, 
mais  elle  a  encore  porte  un  coup  bien  sensible  au  commerce  de  fret,  partie  accessoire  et 
la  plus  precieuse  du  commerce  d'economie :  car  cette  cherte  a  rendu  la  construction  plus 
chere,  et  augmente  le  prix  de  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  tiennent  a  la  navigation,  meme  de 
tons  les  ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.  II  n'etoit  pas  possible  que  I'augmentation 
du  prix  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  ne  donnat,  malgre  tous  les  efforts  de  I'economie  Hollandoise, 
un  avantage  sensible  aux  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se  livrer  au  commerce  d'economie 
et  a  celui  de  fret." — (Tome  ii.   p.  211.) 

This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to  the  same 
effect  from  all  the  best  Dutch  writers,  show  that  it  is  not  to  our  navigation  law,  nor  to 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness  and 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owing.      Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence  ■ 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.      The  ! 
taste   of  the   nation  for   naval   enterprise   had  been  awakened,   the  navy  had  become  j 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  victories,  before  the  enactment  of  | 
this  famous  law.      So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigation  act  had,  in  j 
this  respect,  the  effect  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 

I 

*  In  the  treaty  of  Breda,  agreed  upon  in  1667,  between  the  States  General  and  Charles  II.,  the  latter  ; 
undertook  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  law.    But  the  subject  was  never  agitated  in  eithet 
house  of  parliament. 
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it  !iad  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated  in  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  on  Trade,  published  in 
1671  (p.  36.),  tliat  this  act,  by  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  ports,  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  our  cominerce ;  and  he  further  states  that  we  had  lost,  within 
2  years  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Green- 
land trades.  —  (p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1691, 
corroborates  Coke's  statement :  for  while  he  decidedly  approves  of  the  navigation  law, 
he  admits  that  the  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic  trades  had 
decreased  at  least  two  thirds  since  its  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  shipping  em- 
ployed in  these  trades  had  proportionally  increased.  —  ( Treatise  on  Trade,  p.  89. 
Glasg.  edit.)  Exclusive  of  these  contemporary  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention,  that  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well-informed  merchant, 
condemns  the  whole  principle  of  the  navigation  act ;  and  contends  that,  instead  of  increas- 
ing our  shipping  and  seamen,  it  had  diminished  them  both ;  and  that,  by  rendering  the 
freight  of  ships  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  public,  and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the 
fishery  so  successfully  as  the  Dutch.  —  (^Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreiyn 
Trade,  p.  60.   ed.  1756.) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  grounds  on  which  to  question  these  state- 
ments ;  and  they  are  at  all  events  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  assertions  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  navigation  laws  had  a  prodigious  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  our 
ships  and  sailors,  must  be  received  with  very  great  modification.  But,  suppose  that  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  apologists  of  these  laws  were  true  to  the  letter ;  suppose  it 
were  conceded,  that,  when  first  framed,  the  Act  of  Navigation  was  extremely  politic  and 
proper;  —  that  would  afford  but  a  very  slender  presumption  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
supporting  it  in  the  present  day.  Human  institutions  are  not  made  for  immortality  ; 
they  must  be  accommodated  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  exigences  of  society.  But 
the  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  has  totally  changed 
since  1650.  The  envied  wealth  and  commercial  greatness  of  Holland  have  passed 
away  :  we  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  her  hostility  :  and  "  he  must  be,  indeed, 
strangely  influenced  by  antiquated  prejudices  and  by-gone  apprehensions,  who  can  enter- 
tain any  of  that  jealousy  from  which  the  severity  of  this  law  principally  originated." 
London  has  become,  what  Amsterdam  formerly  was,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  com- 
mercial world  —  universi  o-rhis  terrarum  emporium  :  and  the  real  question  which  now 
presents  itself  for  our  consideration  is,  not  what  are  the  best  means  by  which  we  may  rise 
to  naval  greatness?  but — what  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  that  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  maritime  affairs  to  which  we  have  attained  ? 

Now,  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  deciding  this 
question.  Navigation  and  naval  power  are  the  children,  not  the  parents — the  effect, 
not  the  cause  —  of  commerce.  If  the  latter  be  increased,  the  increase  of  the  former 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  More  ships  and  more  sailors  become  necessary, 
according  as  the  commerce  between  different  and  distant  countries  is  extended.  A 
country,  circumstanced  like  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  her  shipping 
was  comparatively  limited,  might  perhaps  be  warranted  in  endeavouring  to  increase  its 
amount,  by  excluding  foreign  ships  from  her  harbours.  But  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add,  that  it  is  not  by  any  such  regulations,  but  solely  by  the  aid  of  a  flourishing  and 
widely  extended  commerce,  that  the  immense  mercantile  navy  we  have  now  accumulated 
can  be  supported. 

But  it  is  extremely  easy  to  show,  that  to  have  continued  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  old  navigation  law,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  would  have  been  among  the 
most  eflficient  means  that  could  have  been  devised  for  the  destruction  of  our  commerce. 
The  wealth  and  power  to  which  Britain  has  attained,  has  inspired  other  nations  with  the 
same  envious  feelings  that  the  wealth  of  Holland  formerly  generated  in  our  minds. 
Instead  of  ascribing  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  superiority  to  its  true  causes,  — 
to  the  comparative  fieedom  of  our  constitution,  the  absence  of  all  oppressive  feudal  pri- 
vileges, the  security  of  property,  and  the  fairness  of  our  system  of  taxation,  —  our  foreign 
rivals  contend  that  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  our  exclusive  system ;  and  appeal  to  our 
example  to  stimulate  their  respective  governments  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures,  and  to 
protect  them  against  British  competition.  These  representations  have  had  the  most 
injurious  operation.  In  1787,  the  American  legislature  passed  an  act,  copied  to  the 
very  letter  from  our  navigation  law,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  its  operating  as  a  re- 
taliatory measure  against  this  country.  The  Northern  powers  threatened  to  act  on  the 
same  principle ;  and  would  have  carried  their  threats  into  effect,  but  for  timely  conces- 
sions on  our  part.  The  same  engines  by  which  we  laboured  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
Holland  were  thus  about  to  be  brought,  by  what  we  could  not  have  called  an  unjust 
retribution,  to  operate  against  ourselves.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  had  we  con- 
tinued to  maintain  our  illiberal  and  exclusive  system,  and  refused  to  set  a  bef.er  example 
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to  others?,  and  to  teach  them  the  advantage  of  recurring  to  sounder  prhiciples,  we  should 
have  run  a  very  great  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  spirit  which  such  short- 
sighted and  selfish  policy  would  have  generated. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  difficult  to  question  the  policy  of  the  changes  that  have 
recently  been  effected  in  the  navigation  laws,  partly  by  the  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Wallace  in  1821,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Reciprocity  System.  Under  the  existing  law  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  109.,  see 
post. )  the  intercourse  with  all  European  countries  in  amity  with  Great  Britain  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  The  memorials  of  our  former  animosity,  and  of  our  jealousy  of 
the  prosperity  of  certain  of  our  neighbours,  have  thus  been  abolished  j  and  the  same  law 
is  henceforth  to  regulate  our  commerce  with  the  Continent.  This  uniformity,  besides 
giving  greater  scope  to  mercantile  operations,  and  extending  our  traffic  with  some  of  our 
most  opulent  neighbours,  removes  a  great  source  of  embarrassment  and  litigation ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  detracts  considerably  from  that  selfish  character  which  had  been 
believed  on  the  Continent,  and  not  without  considerable  reason,  to  be  the  animating 
principle  of  our  commercial  system.  ' 

The  distinction  between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  goods  is  still  kept  up  under 
the  new  regulations  ;  but,  instead  of  confining  the  importation  of  the  former  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  to  British  ships,  or  ships  belonging  to  the  country  or  place 
where  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  originally  were  exported,  the  new 
regulations  permit  that  they  may  be  imported  either  in  British  ships,  in  ships  of  the 
country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  place  from 
which  they  are  imported  into  England.  This  is  a  very  important  alteration.  Under 
the  old  law,  when  a  number  of  articles,  the  products  of  different  countries,  but  all  of 
them  suitable  for  importation  into  England,  were  found  in  a  foreign  port,  they  could  not 
be  imported  except  in  a  British  ship,  or  separately  in  ships  belonging  to  the  different 
countries  whose  produce  they  were.  This  was  obviously  a  very  great  hardship  on  the 
foreigner,  without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  our  own  ship  owners.  When  the 
foreign  merchant  had  vessels  of  his  own,  it  was  not  very  probable  he  would  permit  them 
to  remain  unoccupied,  and  freight  a  British  vessel ;  and  there  were  very  few  ports  of  any 
importance  in  which  foreign  bottoms  might  not  be  found,  in  which  the  articles  could  be 
legally  imported.  The  real  effect  of  the  old  law  was  not,  therefore,  to  cause  the  employ- 
ment of  British  ships,  but  to  oblige  foreigners  to  assort  their  cargoes  less  advantageously 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  done,  and  thus  to  lessen  their  intercourse  with  our  mar- 
kets. The  new  law  obviates  this  inconvenience ;  while,  by  restricting  the  importation 
of  European  goods  to  ships  of  the  built  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the 
growth,  or  to  those  of  the  built  of  the  country  or  port  from  which  the  goods  are  shipped, 
and  which  are  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  country  or  port,  it  is  rendered  very 
difficult  for  the  people  of  a  particular  country  to  become  the  carriers  of  the  produce  of 
other  countries  to  our  markets. 

Another  new  regulation  is  of  such  obvious  and  unquestionable  utility,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising it  was  not  long  ago  adopted.  By  the  old  law,  all  articles,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  could  only  be  imported  directly  in  a  British  ship  from  the  place  of 
their  production.  This  law  had  already  been  repealed  in  so  far  as  respected  the  United 
States,  whose  ships  were  allowed  to  import  their  produce  directly  into  this  country ;  but 
it  was  maintained  with  respect  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  And  hence, 
although  a  British  ship  happened  to  find,  in  South  American,  African,  or  Asiatic  ports, 
articles,  the  produce  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  suitable  for  our 
markets,  and  with  which  it  might  have  been  extremely  advantageous  for  her  to  complete 
her  cargo,  she  was  prohibited  from  taking  them  on  board,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and 
confiscation,  not  only  of  the  goods,  but  also  of  the  ship.  This  regulation  has  been  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  now  lawful  for  British  ships  to  take  on  board  all  articles,  the  importation 
of  which  is  not  prohibited,  on  meeting  with  them  in  any  Asiatic,  African,  or  American 
port.  Lord  Wallace  originally  intended  to  extend  this  principle  to  European  ports,  or 
to  make  it  lawful  for  British  ships  to  import  all  non-prohibited  articles  from  wherever 
they  might  Jind  them.  But  it  was  supposed  by  some,  that  foreign  ships  might  be  more 
cheaply  navigated  than  ours ;  and  that  foreigners,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
would  import  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  products  required  for  our  consumption 
into  the  contiguous  continental  ports,  and  would  consequently  restrict  the  employment  of 
British  ships  to  their  carriage  thence.  We  believe  that  these  apprehensions  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  visionary.  But  the  law  is  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of 
danger  on  this  head ;  such  of  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  are  required 
for  home  consumption,  being,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  inadmissible  from  Europe; 
and  only  admissible  when  they  are  imported  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
or  place  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they  are  brought.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  articles  from  Asiatic  and  African  Turkey  imported  fron> 
the  Levant,  and  bullion. 
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Besides  tlie  restrictive  regulations  already  alluded  to,  it  had  been  a  part  of  our  policy 
»,o  encourage  the  employment  of  our  sliipj)ing,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  commodities 
imported  into  our  harbours  in  foreign  vessels,  than  were  imposed  on  them  when  im- 
ported in  British  vessels  ;  and  it  had  also  been  customary  to  charge  foreign  vessels  with 
higher  port  and  light-house  duties,  &c.  This  system  was  always  loudly  complained  of 
by  foreigners ;  but  we  had  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  it,  so  long  as  the  state  of  our 
manufactures  enabled  us  to  disregard  the  retaliatory  measures  of  other  powers.  But  the 
extraordinary  increase  that  took  place,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  our 
manufactures  for  foreign  consumption,  and  the  necessity  under  which  we  were,  in  con- 
sequence, placed,  of  conciliating  our  customers  abroad,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  reci- 
procity system.  This  system  was  first  introduced  into  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
After  the  North  American  colonies  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
they  set  about  framing  a  code  of  navigation  laws  on  the  model  of  those  of  this  country. 
Among  other  regulations  of  a  restrictive  character,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels 
trading  to  the  United  States  should  pay  ^  a  dollar,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a 
dollar,  per  ton  duty,  beyond  what  was  paid  by  American  ships ;  and  further,  that  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  what  was 
payable  on  the  same  description  of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 

This  law  was  avowedly  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  ;  though,  as  it 
was  bottomed  on  the  very  same  principles  as  our  navigation  laws,  we  could  not  openly 
complain  of  its  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  sound  policy 
to  have  at  once  proposed  an  accommodation  ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  meet  retali- 
ation by  retaliation,  to  have  offered  to  modify  our  navigation  law,  in  so  far  as  American 
shipping  was  concerned,  on  condition  of  the  Americans  making  reciprocal  modifications 
in  our  favour.  A  different  course  was,  however,  followed.  Various  devices  were  fallen 
upon  to  coTinteract  the  navigation  system  of  the  Americans,  without  in  any  degree  re- 
laxing our  own  •  but  they  all  failed  of  their  object ;  and  at  length  it  became  obvious  to 
every  one  that  we  had  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our 
policy  was  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other 
countries  into  the  United  States,  and  thus  gradually  to  exclude  both  our  manufactures 
and  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  In  consequence,  the  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  concessions  gained  ground  progressively ;  and  it  was  ultimately  fixed,  by 
the  commercial  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815, 
that  in  future  equal  charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  one 
country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in  the  ships  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

The  new  States  of  South  America  were  naturally  anxious  to  establish  a  commercial 
marine ;  and,  to  forward  their  views  in  this  respect,  they  contemplated  enacting  naviga- 
tion laws.  But  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, who,  without  stipulating  for  any  peculiar  advantage,  wisely  offered  to  admit  their 
ships  into  our  ports  on  a  fair  footing  of  reciprocity,  or  on  their  paying  the  same  charges 
as  our  own  ships,  on  condition  that  they  admitted  British  ships  into  their  ports  on  a 
similar  footing.  Commercial  treaties  framed  on  this  sound  and  liberal  principle  have 
since  been  entered  into  with  most  of  these  States. 

The  principle  of  the  reciprocity  system  having  been  thus  conceded  in  the  case  of  the 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  whose  commercial  marine  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  not  possible  to  refuse  acting  on  the  same  principle  in  the  case  of 
such  European  countries  as  might  choose  to  admit  our  ships  into  their  ports  on  a  footing 
of  equality.*  The  first  demand  of  this  sort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government,  by  whom  an  order  in  council  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  June,  1822,  which 
made  large  additions  to  the  port  dues  charged  on  all  ships  belonging  to  those  nations 
which  did  not  admit  Prussian  ships  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity.  I'he  real  object  of  this 
order  was  to  injure  the  navigation  of  this  country  ;  and  it  was  speedily  found  that  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  that  its  operation  on  British  shipping  was  most  pernicious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  merchants  and  ship  owners  applied  to  our 
government  for  relief.  "  We  were  assailed,"  said  Mr.  Iluskisson,  *'  with  representations 
from  all  quarters  connected  with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  country,  against  the 
heavy  charges  imposed  upon  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In  such  circum- 
j  stances,  what  course  did  his  Majesty's  government  take  ?  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  in 
he  first  instance,  to  communicate  with  the  Prussian  minister  in  this  country  ;  and  our 
minister  at  Berlin  was,  I  believe,  also  directed  to  confer  with  the  Prussian  government 
on  the  subject.      I  myself  had  a  conference  with  the  Prussian  minister  at  this  court,  and 

•  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  his  Majesty  may  by  an  order  in 
council,  adinit  the  ships  of  foreign  sUtcs  into  our  ports,  on  payment  ot  the  hkc  duties  Uiat  are  chniged 
on  British  vessels,  provided  thai  British  ships  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  such  foreign  states,  on  pay- 
ihent  of  the  like  duties  that  are  cliargcd  on  their  vessels 
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I  well  recollect  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  me :  —  '  You  have,'  he  said,  '  set  us  the 
example,  by  your  port  and  light  charges,  and  your  discriminating  duties  on  Prussian 
ships ;  and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  that  example.  Hitherto,  we  have 
confined  the  increase  of  our  port  and  tonnage  charges  to  ships  only  ;  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  my  government  next  year,'  (and  of  this  he  showed  me  the  written  proof,)  '  to  imitate 
you  still  more  closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods  imported  in  your  ships. 
Our  object  is  a  just  protection  of  our  own  navigation  ;  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our 
protection  does  not  exceed  that  which  is  afforded  in  your  ports  to  British  ships,  we  can- 
not see  with  what  reason  you  can  complain.' 

"  Against  such  a  reply  what  remonstrance  could  we  in  fairness  make  to  the  Prussian 
government  ?  We  might  have  addressed  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  by  some,  to  the 
friendly  feelings  of  that  government  ;  we  might  have  pleaded  long  usage  in  support  of 
our  discriminating  duties :  we  might  have  urged  the  advantages  which  Prussia  derived 
from  her  trade  with  England.  Appeals  like  these  were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion ; 
but  they  were  of  little  avail  against  the  fact  stated  by  the  consul  at  Dantzic,  —  that  *  the 
Prussian  ship  owners  were  all  going  to  ruin.' 

"  By  others  it  may  be  said,  '  Your  duty  was  to  retaliate,  by  increasing  your  own  port 
charges,  and  discriminating  duties  on  Prussian  shipping.'  I  have  already  stated  gene- 
rally my  reasons  against  the  policy  of  this  latter  course.  We  were  not  prepared  to  begin 
a  system  of  commercial  hostility,  which,  if  followed  up  on  both  sides  to  its  legitimate 
consequences,  could  only  tend  to  reciprocal  prohibition.  In  this  state  of  things,  more 
prudently,  as  I  contend,  we  entered  upon  an  amicable  negotiation  with  the  Prussian 
government,  upon  the  principle  of  our  treaty  with  the  United  States,  —  that  of  abolish- 
ing, on  both  sides,  all  discriminating  duties  on  tlie  ships  and  goods  of  the  respective 
countries  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 

"  Having  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Prussia  upon  this  basis,  we  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  do  the  same  with  some  other  of  the  Northern  states.  Similar  conventions 
were  accordingly  entered  into  with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Reciprocity  is  the  found- 
ation of  all  those  conventions  :  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  they  contain  other  stipu- 
lations for  giving  facility  to  trade,  and  from  which  the  commerce  of  this  country,  I  am 
confident,  will,  in  the  result,  derive  considerable  advantage." —  (Mr.  Huskisson's  Speech^ 
12th  of  May,  1826,  on  the  State  of  the  Shipping  Interest.) 

This  statement  shows  conclusively,  that  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
with  respect  to  which  so  violent  a  clamour  was  raised,  was  not  a  measure  of  choice,  but 
of  necessity.  In  the  state  in  which  our  manufactures  are  now  placed,  we  could  not 
afford  to  hazard  their  exclusion  from  a  country  into  which  they  are  annually  imported 
to  a  very  large  extent.  So  long  as  the  Prussians,  Swedes,  Danes,  &c.  chose  to  submit 
to  our  system  of  discriminating  duties  on  foreig-n  ships,  and  on  the  goods  imported  in 
them,  without  retaliating,  it  was  no  business  of  ours  to  tell  them  that  that  system  Avas 
illiberal  and  oppressive.  But  when  they  found  this  out  without  our  telling  them  ;  and 
when  they  declared,  that  unless  we  modified  our  restrictions,  they  would  retaliate  on  our 
commerce,  and  either  entirely  exclude  our  commodities  from  their  markets,  or  load  those 
that  were  imported  in  British  ships  with  prohibitory  duties ;  should  we  have  been 
justified,  had  we  refused  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them  ?  Were  we  to  sacrifice 
the  substance  to  the  shadov/  ?  —  to  turn  away  some  of  our  very  best  customers,  because 
they  chose  to  stipulate  that  the  intercourse  between  them  and  us  should  be  conducted 
either  in  their  ships  or  in  ours,  as  the  merchants  might  think  best  ?  Our  government 
had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  they  wisely  preferred  adopting  a  system  which  has 
preserved  free  access  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  the  markets  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
English  ship  owners  an  equal  chance  with  those  of  Prussia  of  being  employed  in  the 
traffic  between  the  two  countries,  to  a  system  that  would  eventually,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  have  put  an  end  to  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  had 
already  subjected  it  to  great  difficulties.  j 

It  was  said  by  the  ship  owners,  and  others  opposed  to  the  late  alterations,  that  thej 
Prussians  can  build,  man,  and  victual  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  do  ;  and  that : 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  reciprocity  system  would,  consequently,  be  to  give  them  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  trade.      But,  admitting  this  statement  to  be  true,  still,  for  thej 
reasons   already  given,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  policy  we  have  pursiied  was,  imderi 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  best.      Had  we  refused  to  establish   the  reciprocity] 
system,  we  must  have  submitted  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  UnitedJ 
States,  Prussia,  &c.      In  grasping  at  what  was  beyond  our  reach,  we  should  thus  have 
lost  what  we  were  already  in  possession  of.      We  should  not  only  have  injured  our  ship 
owners,  by  getting  them  forcibly  excluded  from  the  ports  of  many  great   commercial 
States,  but  we  should  have  done  an  irreparable  injury  to  our  manufacturers,  —  a  class 
which,  without  undervaluing  the  ship  owners,  is  of  incomparably  more  importance  than 
they.      Although,  therefore,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  ship  owners  as  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  foreign  shipping,  that  would 
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be  no  good  objection  to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted.  But  these  statements, 
though  probably  in  some  respects  true,  were  certainly  much  exaggerated.  In  compar 
ing  the  cost  of  British  and  foreign  shipping,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  it  by  the  tonnage: 
but  this  is  a  very  false  criterion  ;  for,  while  foreign  ships  are  accurately  measured,  our 
ships  are  measured  so  that  a  vessel  of  150  tons  register  generally  carries  220  tons  of  a 
mixed  cargo,  and  a  vessel  registered  at  400  tons  seldom  carries  less  than  600.  If  this 
difference  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Prussians,  and  other  Northern 
nations,  from  whom  the  greatest  danger  was  apprehended,  have  no  considerable  advantage 
in  the  cheapness  of  their  ships ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  ships  built  in  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic  will  not  last  the  time,  nor  bear  the  wear  and  tear,  that  ships  built  in  this 
country  or  France  will  do.  The  wages  of  American  seamen  are  higher  than  ours ;  and 
it  is  stated  by  those  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Northern 
ship  owners  are  about  as  high  as  in  England,  and  that  their  crews  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  burden  of  the  ship.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  victualling  must  be  im- 
material, for,  in  all  distant  voyages,  our  ships  procure  provisions  and  stores  of  all  sorts 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  foreigner.*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
alarm  with  respect  to  the  apprehended  decay  of  oiu"  shipping  was  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  imaginary.  And  while  the  late  modifications  in  the  navigation  laws  were 
imperiously  required  by  a  just  regard  to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  will  be  injurious  to  our  shipping. 

Abstract  of  an  Act  entitled  for  the  Encouragement  of  British  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54. 

This  act  shall  come  into  and  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and  operation,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
September,  1833.  —  §  1. 

Skips  in  which  only  enumerated  Goods  of  Europe  may  be  imported.  — The  several  sorts  of  goods  herein, 
after  enumerated,  being  the  produce  of  Europe,  viz.  masts,  timber,  boards,  tar,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oil,  corner  grain,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  shumac,  madders,  madder 
roots,  barilla,  brimstone,  bark  of  oak,  cork,  oranges,  lemons,  linseetl,  rape  seed,  and  clover  seed,  shall  not 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  used  therein,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  ot  the  country 
of  which  the  goods  are  tlie  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  from  wliich  the  goods  are  imported.  —  §  i>. 

Places  from  ivhich  only  Goods  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  may  be  imported. —  Goods,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be  imported  from  Europe  into  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  used  therein, 
except  the  goods  herein-after  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Goods,  the  produce  of  the  dominioHs  of  the  Emperor  of  Mo-       Good3,^the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

rocco,   which  may  be  imported  from  places  in  Europe  " 

within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  : 
Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa,  which  (havinjj  been 

brought  into  places  in  Europe  within  the  Straits  of  (Jib- 

raltar,  from  or  through  places  in  Asia  or  Africa  within 

those  Straits,  and  not  liy  wav  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  may    1  or  precious  stones-  —  iject.  3. 

be  imported  from  places  in  Europe  within  the  Straits  of  I 

Gibraltar :  I 

Ships  in  which  only  Goods  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  may  be  imported.  — Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  shall  not  be  imported  into  the  United  kingdom,  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  ships, 
unless  they  be  the  ships  of  the  coiuitry  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce, 
and  from  which  they  are  imported,  except  the  goods  lierein-after  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

Goods,  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  I  imported  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior  In 

Asia  or  Atrica,  which  mav  be  imported  from  his  domi-  the  Levant  seas,  in  ships  of  his  dominions  : 

nions  in  phirope,  in  ships  of  his  dominions  -.  Bullion —  Sect.  4. 

Raw  silk  and  mohair  yam,  the  produce  of  Asia,  which  may  be  1 

Manufacture  deemed  Produce.  —  All  manufactured  goods  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  the  manufacture.  — \  5. 

From  Guernsey,  SfC.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  islands  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  except  in  British  ships.  —  §  6. 

E.rports  to  Asia,  ^c.  and  to  Guernsey,  S[c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 
Saik,  or  Man,  except  in  British  ships.  —  ^7. 

Coastwise. — No  goods  shall  be  carried  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another, 
except  in  British  ships.  —  §  8. 

Beticeen  Guernsey,  Jersey,  ^c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  carried  from  any  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  to  any  other  of  such  islands,  nor  from  one  part  of  any  of  such  islands  to  another 
part  of  the  same  island,  except  in  British  ships.  —  §  9. 

Between  British  Possessions  in  Asia,  S(c.  —  No  goods  shall  be  carried  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  to  any  other  of  such  possessions,  nor  from  caie  part  of  any  of  such  possessions  to 
another  part  of  the  same,  except  in  British  ships.  —  ^  10. 

Imports  into  British  Possessions  in  Asia,  S(C.  —  No  goods  shall  be  imported  into  any  British  possession 

*  See  on  this  subject  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  "  ObstTvations  on  the  Warehousing  System  and  Navi- 
gation  Laws,"  by  Sir  John  Hall,  Secretary  to  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company.  The  following  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  18'iO,  seems  to  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  text :  —  "  I,"  said  he,  "  was  formerly  a  considerable  owner  of 
Prussian  ships,  and  therefore  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experiejjce  in  Prussian  shipping,  and  1  can  safely  say 
that  Prussian  ships  cannot  compete  with  English  ships  in  time  of  peace  :  the  English  ships  are  navi- 
gated cheaper  than  Prussian  ships  ;  the  Prussian  vessels  are  more  heavily  masted  and  rigged,  and  require 
a  greater  complement  of  men,  whilst  the  English  ship  is  manned  m.ostly  by  apprentices  ;  the  English 
ships  require  less  ballast;  the  economy  of  shipping  is  better  understood  and  practised  in  them;  there  is 
greater  activity  of  the  captain  and  crew  ;  they  are  insured  in  clubs  at  the  average  rate  of  .'5  per  cent, 
while  the  Prussian  ships  cannot  get  the  same  insurance  done  for  12  ;  and  as  to  the  outfit,  the  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  ship,  both  parties  have  their  choice  where  tht-y  will  lay  in  their  stock, 
whether  in  a  Prussian  or  an  English  port :  if  provisions  are  cheap  in  the  Pru.-sian  port,  the  Englioh 
captain  lays  in  his  stock  of  provisions  there.  Generally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  British  ships  can  sail 
cheaper  than  those  of  any  other  wdtion."  ^  {Evidence,  p.  14.) 

'3  G   4 


Company's  charter,  which  (having  been  importtd  ftc 
those  places  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  British  ships)  niay 
be  imported  from  (libraltaror  Blalta  : 
Goods  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  by  British  ships  : 
Bullion,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  jevveU 
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in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  ships  of  the  Country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  produce,  and  from  which  the  goods  are  imported.  —  §  11. 

No  Ship  British,  unless  registered  and  navigated  as  such.  —  No  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  British 
ship,  unless  duly  registered  and  navigated  as  such  ;  and  every  British  register  ship  (so  long  as  the  registry 
of  such  ship  shall  be  in  force,  or  the  Certificate  of  such  registry  retained  for  the  use  of  such  ship)  shall  be 
navigated  during  the  whole  of  every  voyage  (whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  by  a  master  who  is  a  British  subject,  and  by  a  crew,  whereof  3-4ths  at  least  are  British  seamen ; 
and  if  such  ship  be  employed  in  a  coasting  voyage  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  or  in 
a  voyage  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or 
from  one  of  the  said  islands  to  another  of  them,  or  from  one  part  of  either  of  them  to  another  of  the  same, 
or  be  employed  in  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  any  of  the  said  islands,  then  the 
Whole  of  the  crew  shall  be  British  seamen.  —  ^  12. 

Exception  in  favour  of  Vessels  under  15  Tons  Burden,  Sfc. — All  British-built  boats  or  vessels  under  15  tons 
burden,  wholly  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  although  not  registered  as  British  ships,  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  British  vessels,  in  all  navigation  in  the  rivers  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  and  not  proceeding  over  sea,  except  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  colonial  governments  within  which  the  managing  owners  of  such  vessels  respectively  reside; 
and  all  British-built  boats  or  vessels  wholly  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  not  exceeding 
the  burden  of  30  tons,  and  not  having  a  whole  or  a  fixed  deck,  and  being  employed  solely  in  fishing  on 
the  banks  and  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  parts  adjacent,  or  on  the  banks  and  shores  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  or  on  the 
horth  of  Cape  Cansoor  of  the  islands  within  the  same,  or  in  trading  coastwise  within  the  said  limits, 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  British  boats  or  vessels^  although  not  registered,  so  long  as  such  boats  or  vessels 
shall  be  solely  so  employed.  —  §  13. 

Honduras  Ships  to  be  as  British,  in  Trade  with  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  in  America. —  All  ships 
built  in  the  British  settlements  at  Honduras,  and  owned  and  navigated  as  British  ships,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  British  registered  ships  in  all  direct  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British 
possessions  in  America  and  the  said  settlements;  provided  the  master  shall  produce  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  superintendent  of  those  settlements,  that  satisfactory  proof  has  been  made  before  him 
that  such  ship  (describing  the  same)  was  built  in  the  said  settlements,  and  is  wholly  owned  by  British  sub- 
jects ;  provided  also,  that  the  time  of  the  clearance  of  such  ship  from  the  said  settlements  for  every  voyage 
shall  be  endorsed  upon  such  certificate  by  such  superintendent. —  ^  14. 

Ship  of  any  Foreign  Country  to  be  qf  the  Built  of,  or  Prize  to  such  Cotcntry-,  or  British-built,  and  owned 
and  navigated  by  Subjects  of  the  Country.  —  No  ship  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a  ship  of  any  particular 
country,  unless  she  be  of  the  built  of  such  country  ;  or  have  been  made  prize  of  war  to  such  country:  or 
have  been  forfeited  to  such  country  under  any  law  of  the  same,  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  condemned  as  such  prize  or  forfeiture  by  a  competent  court  of  such  country  j  or  be  British- 
built  (not  having  been  a  prize  of  war  from  British  subjects  to  any  other  foreign  country) ;  nor  unless  she 
be  navigated  by  a  master  who  is  a  subject  of  such  foreign  country,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  3-4ths  at  least 
are  subjects  of  such  country ;  nor  unless  she  be  wholly  owned  by  subjects  of  such  country  usually  residing 
therein,  or  under  the  dominion  thereof:  provided  always,  that  the  country  of  every  ship  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  all  places  which  are  under  the  same  dominion  as  the  place  to  which  such  ship  belongs. —  ^  1.5. 

Master  and  Seamen  not  British,  unless  natural-born,  or  naturalised,  8(C. — No  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
be  a  master  of  a  British  ship,  or  to  be  a  British  seaman  within  the  meaning  of  tliis  act,  except  the  natural- 
born  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  or  persons  naturalised  by  any  act  of  parliament,  or  made  denizens  by  letters 
of  denization;  or  except  persons  who  have  become  British  subjects  by  virtue  of  conquest  or  cession  of 
some  newly  acquired  country,  and  who  shall  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  oath 
of  fidelity  required  by  the  treaty  or  capitulation  by  which  such  newly  acquired  country  came  into  his 
Majesty's  possession  ;  or  persons  who  shall  have  served  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  war  for  the  space  of  3  years  :  provided  always,  that  the  natives  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter,  although  under  British  dominion,  shall  not,  upon  the  ground  of  being 
such  natives,  be  deemed  to  be  British  seamen  :  provided  always,  that  every  ship  (except  ships  required  to 
be  wholly  navigated  by  British  seamen)  which  shall  be  navigated  by  1  British  seaman,  if  a  British  ship,  or 
1  seaman  of  the  country  of  such  ship,  if  a  foreign  ship,  for  every  20  tons  of  the  burden  of  such  ship,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated,  although  the  number  of  other  seamen  shall  exceed  l-4th  of  the  whole 
crew:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  alter  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  I V.  for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  laws  then  in  force  with  respect  to  trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter.  —  \  16. 

Foreigners  having  served  2  Years  onboard  H.  M.  Ships  during  War.— It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty, 
by  his  royal  proclamation  during  war,  to  declare  that  foreigners,  having  served  2  years  on  board  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  such  war,  shall  be  British  seamen  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. — ^  17. 

British  Ship  not  to  depart  British  Port  unless  duly  navigated,  8(C.  —  No  British  registered  ship  shall  be 
suffered  to  depart  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  British  po.ssession  in  any  part  of  the  world 
(whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  unless  duly  navigated:  provided  always,  that  any  British  ships 
trading  between  places  in  America  may  be  navigated  by  British  negroes ;  and  that  ships  trading  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  may  be  navigated  by 
Lascars,  or  other  natives  of  countries  within  those  limits. — \  18. 

If  Excess  of  Foreign  Seamen,  Penalty  ¥)l  for  each,  ^c.  —  If  any  British  registered  ship  shall  at  any  time 
have,  as  part  of  the  crew,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  any  foreign  seaman  not  allowed  by  law,  the  master  or 
owners  of  such  ship  shall  for  every  such  foreign  seaman  forfeit  the  sum  of  10/. :  provided  always,  that  if  a 
due  proportion  of  British  seamen  cannot  be  procured  in  any  foreign  port,  or  in  any  place  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  for  the  navigation  of  any  British  ship;  or  if  such  proportion  lie 
destroyed  during  the  voyage  by  any  unavoidable  circumstance,  and  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  produce 
a  certificate  of  such  facts  under  the  hand  of  any  British  consul,  or  of  2  known  British  merchants,  if  there 
be  no  consul  at  the  place  where  such  facts  can  be  ascertained,  or  from  the  British  governor  of  any  place 
■within  the  limits  of  the  P^ast  India  Company's  charter;  or.  in  the  want  of  such  certificate,  shall  make 
proof  of  the  truth  of  such  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  any 
British  port,  or  of  any  person  authorised  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  inquire  into  the  navigation  ot 
such  ship  ;  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated.— §  19. 

Proportion  of  Seamen  may  be  altered  by  Proclamation.  —  If  his  Majesty  shall,  at  any  time,  by  his  royal 
proclamation,  declare  that  the  proportion  of  British  seamen  necessary  to  the  due 'navigation  of  British 
ships  shall  be  less  than  the  proportion  required  by  this  act,  every  British  ship  navigated  with  the  proportion 
of  British  seamen  required  by  such  proclamation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  navigated,  so  long  as  such 
proclamation  shall  remain  in  force.  —  \  20. 

Goods  prohibited  only  by  Navigation  Law  may  be  imported  for  Exportation Goods  of  any  sort  or  the 

produce  of  anyplace,  not  otherwise  prohibited  than  by  the  law  of  navigation  herein-before  contained,  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  place  in  a  British  ship,  and  from  any  place  not  being  a 
British  possession  in  a  foreign  ship  of  any  country,  and  however  navigated,  to  be  warehoused  for  export- 
ation only,  imder  the  provision  of  any  law  in  force  for  the  time  being,  made  for  the  warehousing  of  goods 
Without  payment  of  duty  upon  the  first  entry  thereof  —  ^  21 . 

Forfeitures  how  incurred.  —  Any  goods  imported,  exported,  or  carried  coastwise,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
navigation,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  masters  of  ships  carrying  the  same  shall  forfeit  each  the  sum  q:' 
100/.— <|22. 
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Recovery  of  Forfeitures.  —  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  sued  for, 
prosecuted,  recovered,  and  disposed  of,  or  shall  be  mitigated  or  restored,  in  like  manner  as  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  can  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  disposed  of,  or  may  be  mitigated  or  restored,  under 
an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  —  ^  !23. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  105  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  29°  51'  45"  N., 
Ion.  90^  9'  W.  Population,  in  1830,  46,309.  The  new-built  streets  are  broad,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick.  It  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams, 
enjoying  a  greater  command  of  internal  navigation  than  any  other  city  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  World.  Civilisation  has  hitherto  struck  its  roots,  and  begun  to  flourish,  only  in 
some  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  immense  territories  of  which  New  Orleans  is 
the  sea-port ;  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the  official  accounts  printed  by  order  of  Congress, 
that  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the  value  of  the  native 
American  produce  exported  from  this  city  amounted  to  14,105,118  dollars,  while  the 
value  of  that  exported  from  New  York  only  amounted  to  15,057,250.  With  respect  to 
imports,  the  case  is  materially  diffiirent ;  the  value  of  those  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  year 
just  mentioned,  being  only  8,871,653  dollars,  or  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  those  of 
New  York.  It  is  believed  by  many,  seeing  how  rapidly  settlements  are  forming  in  the 
"  West,"  that  New  Orleans  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  exceed  every  other  city  of 
America,  as  well  in  the  magnitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  exports ;  and,  considering  the 
boundless  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  basins  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of  those  who  contend  that  New  Orleans 
is  destined  to  become  the  greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  world,  will 
not  appear  very  unreasonable.  Steam  navigation  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  this 
port,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  central  America.  The  voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  that 
used  formerly  to  be  so  difficult  and  tedious,  is  now  performed  in  commodious  steam 
packets  with  ease,  celerity,  and  comfort.  "  There  have  been  counted,"  says  Mr.  Flint, 
♦'  in  the  harbour,  1,500  flat  boats  at  a  time.  Steam  boats  are  arriving  and  departing 
every  hour ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  50  lying  together  in  the  harbour.  A  forest 
of  masts  is  constantly  seen  along  the  levee,  except  in  the  sultry  months.  There  are  often 
5,000  or  6,000  boatmen  from  the  upper  country  here  at  a  time ;  and  we  have  known 
thirty  vessels  advertised  together  for  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with  the 
Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constantly  increasing." — (  Geography  and  History 
of  the  Western  States,  vol.  i.  p.  557.)  From  1811,  when  the  first  steam  boat  was  launched 
in  the  Mississippi,  down  to  the  beginning  of  1830,  no  fewer  than  336  steam  boats  had 
been  built  for  the  navigation  of  this  river,  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  &c.,  of  which  213  were 
employed  at  the  latter  period.  In  December,  1831,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  steam 
vessels  belonging  to  this  port  amounted  to  36,676  tons  !  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden 
may  navigate  the  river  several  hundreds  of  miles  above  New  Orleans.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms ;  and  as  a 
shipping  port,  she  ranks  far  below  several  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Union.  The  total  of 
the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  New  Orleans  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1831,  amounted  to  55,407  tons;  of  which  37,849  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium, 
about  70  feet ;  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  feet  till  within  a  mile  of  its  confluence 
with  the  sea.  Besides  3  or  4  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Mississippi  has  4  principal 
passes  or  outlets.  In  the  south-east,  or  main  pass,  at  Balize,  the  water  on  the  bar  at 
ordinary  tides  does  not  exceed  12  feet;  and  as  the  rise  of  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
not  more  than  2  or  2^  feet,  vessels  drawing  much  water  cannot  make  their  way  from  the 
ocean  to  New  Orleans.  —  (Darby's  View  of  the  United  States,  p.  467.) 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the  great  drawback  on  New  Orleans.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  low  and  marshy  situation  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
which  is  under  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  being  protected  from  inundation  only  by  an 
artificial  levee  or  mound,  varying  from  5  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  unhealthy  season  includes  July,  August, 
and  September ;  during  which  period  the  yellow  fever  often  makes  dreadful  havoc,  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorer  classes  of  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Europe. 
Latterly,  great  effiarts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city,  by  supplying  it 
abundantly  with  water,  paving  the  streets,  removing  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them 
with  others  of  stone,  &c.  Many  places,  where  water  used  to  stagnate,  have  been  filled 
up  ;  and  large  tracts  of  swampy  ground  contiguous  to  the  town  have  been  drained.  And 
as  such  works  will  no  doubt  be  prosecuted  on  a  still  larger  scale,  according  to  the  increase 
of  commerce  and  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ravages  of  fever  may  be  materially 
abated,  though  ther  situation  of  the  city  excludes  any  very  strong  expectation  of  its  ever 
being  rendered  quite  free  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 

The  following  Tables  give  a  very  complete  view  of  the  trade  of  this  great  and  growing 
emporium :  — 
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I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  the  various  Articles  imported  from  the  Interior  to  New  Orleans  during 
the  Nine  Years  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1832.  These,  of  course,  form  also  the  Articles  ot 
Exportation. 


Articles. 

1 

18.32. 

1831. 

1830. 

1829. 

1S2S. 

1S27. 

1826. 

!     1825. 

1824. 

Apples 

-  bbls. 

IV-ilS 

4,500 

8,762 

7,779 

10,225 

7,317 

4,919 

11,.S27 

6,825 

Apple  brandy 



.51 

2 

169 

59 

78 

25 

30 

149 

15 

B-icon,  assorted 

hhds. 

4,314 

4,869 

30,211 

2,868 

3.097 

1,5.35 

470 

1,210 

349 

casks 

5.37 

558 

477 

761 

1,050 

564 

202 

boxes 

370 

1,207 

312 

752 

1,190 

274 

143I            .385 

Bacon  hams 

-  hhUs. 

2,724 

2,096 

322 

2,902 

1,425 

1,011 

468 

'            567 

1 

boxes 

65 

30  1 

176 

1457 

456 

149 

108 

71 

i 

Bacon  in  bulk 

-  lbs. 

907,380  1,282,554 

309,017 

291,001 

229.756 

327.269 

369,437 

211,259 

5,'-,0,877  ! 

Baiiging,  Kentucky 

-  pieces 

25,950 

25,936 

12,.306 

13,172 

5,972 

2,795 

5.299 

6,191 

4,5  ,V  1 

Bale  rope 

coils 

22,973 

43,560 

20,288 

16,054 

17,038 

11,749 

6.654 

4,858 

7.704 

Beans        - 

-  bbls. 

2,833 

1,648 

2,989 

1,920 

775 

755 

341 

537 

1.8(17  1 

Butter 

kegs 

4,939 

4,106 

5,489 

3,995 

3,860 

4,561 

2.926 

2,1.30 

l,8»;-s  i 

jars 

363 

205 

95 

148 

138 

110 

427 

6u 

ol,  i 

hhds. 

13 

5 

1 

I 

4 

44 

3 

20 

22 

firkins 

75 

113 

357 

145 

187 

108 

110 

102 

48  1 

bbls. 

165 

446 

83 

lbs. 

3,301 

3,956 

27,305 

9,100 

S,.300 

7,Ll.';0  ,' 

Bees- wax 

-  bbls. 

512 

332 

811 

795 

770 

603 

560 

50,5 

2^5  1 

boxes 

374 

183 

73 

40 

69 

185 

17 

2') 

311 

lbs. 

- 

500 

441 

5,400 

6,484 

8,059 

10,075 

12,120 

j 

Beef 

-      bbls. 

4,550 

10,696 

7,566 

5,405 

5,622 

1,792 

1,203 

1,242 

752 

hhds. 

3 

80 

22 

133 

55 

35 

12 

5 

..' ! 

dried        - 

-  lbs. 

172,410 

40,600 

200 

2,100 

17.272 

4,500 

19,000 

4,000 

Buffalo  robes 

-  packs 

1,992 

2,554 

3,061 

15,210 

19,987 

13,412 

7,740 

18,411 

12,b09  j 

Cotton,  Louisiana  and  Miss.       | 

bales 

198,610 

242,427 

174,191 

150,570 

191,176 

170,295 

143.124 

124,630 

74,970  1 

Mobile 

17,663 

367 

6,093 

6,550 

.3,484 

2,613 

2.685 

7,.n5 

15,819 

Lake 

.    

7,354 

10,338 

9,302 

8,753 

8,017 

9,627 

7,512 

4,998 

2,275 

N.  Alabama  and  Tenn.   —     1 

114,934 

171,616 

168,806 

99,355 

92,648 

152,166 

96574 

68,895 

51  181 

Missouri  and  Illino 

is    -    - 

. 

■ 

7 

20 

109 

3 

10 

26 

5  1 

Arkansas 

1,137 

1,769 

1,525 

1,332 

1,201 

1,739 

1,002 

403 

285 

Florida 

.    

9,499 

2,024 

3,521 

2,907 

1,543 

1,481 

1,076 

226 

11 

Texas 

.    

540 

335 

193 

284 

- 

Com  meal 

-  bbU. 

1,996 

2,313 

2.445 

6,819 

498 

1,827 

729 

3,420 

4,727 

in  ears 

71,047 

42,194 

42,,397 

91,882 

89,876 

79,937 

143,573 

72.563 

37,351 

shelled 

-  sad^s 

7,112 

290,754 

21,190 

Cheese 

-  casks 

329 

120 

179 

84 

147 

6 

3 

17 

3 

Candles 

-  boxes 

127 

103 

622 

318 

731 

124 

121 

76S 

.305 

Cider 

-  bbls. 

789 

239 

655 

455 

646 

320 

237 

1,023 

1,221 

Coal,  western 

60,000 

- 

40,800 

Dried  peaches 

.     

47 

50 

136 

336 

338 

201 

161 

31 

69 

apples 



250 

65 

231 

126 

140 

368 

255 

105 

119 

Feathers           -       - 

-  bags 

113 

438 

98 

373 

285 

262 

294 

513 

Flax-seed 

-  bbls. 

887 

400 

724 

541 

260 

378 

501 

180 

Flour 

210,887 

360,580 

133,700 

157,323 

152,595 

131,096 

129,094 

14d,5u, 

100,929 

Furs 

-"hhds. 

149 

103 

80 

67 

86 

174 

217 

201 

50 

boxes 

12 

17 

12 

21 

8 

13 

27 

12 

bundles 

671 

318 

.387 

431 

271 

123 

164 

449 

Gin 

-  bbls. 

468 

10 

143 

285 

35 

33 

12 

Ginseng        -   •  bago 

and  cases 

270 

162 

135 

47 

56 

189 

28 

. 

5 

lbs. 

. 

- 

- 

.350 

62 

46 

150 

48 

Hemp 

bundles 

497 

278 

6,!  29 

"   2,137 

724 

19 

1,14.) 

910 

Hempen  yam 

-  reels 

353 

188 

398 

379 

256 

42 

99 

357 

269 

Packing  yam 

16 

88 

Hides  *"       - 

. 

12,929 

"22.7"l6 

15,823 

18,4.39 

12,934 

29,129 

15,959 

11,199 

6,610 

Horns 

30,267 

32,686 

29,192 

17,327 

23,298 

12,924 

12;505 

14,852 

10,5.35 

Hay 

■  bundles 

1,155 

247 

1,025 

777 

167 

615 

682 

588 

110 

Iron,  pig 

-  tons 

30 

411 

328 

Iron 

lbs. 

49,283 

;2,542 

922,348 

1,170,022 

680,586 

Lard 

.  hhds. 

10 

6 

19 

11 

15 

8 

1 

2 

bbls. 

1,241 

1,.358 

117 

551 

1,082 

855 

344 

486 

1.30 

kegs 

151,420 

131,111 

70,276 

110,206 

115,655 

85,865 

51,053 

34,573 

18,210 

lbs. 

505 

. 

12,000 

74,075 

146,914 

66,776 

47,960 

131, .3.35 

Leather 

-  bundles 

325 

489 

214 

519 

312 

594 

553 

410 

94 

sides 

-        - 

240 

135 

585 

819 

1,365 

73 

1,,593 

Lead,  pig 

-  nil's 

l22,9"33 

151,251 

254,805 

146,205 

183,712 

106,405 

86,242 

58,479 

45,454 

bar           .       kegs  and  boxes 

353 

2,022 

2,034 

792 

471 

1,299 

473 

506 

442 

lbs. 

245,500 

- 

- 

409,641 

190,292 

-  198,244 

592,853 

Oats 

-  bbls. 

2,169 

1,852 

4,110 

5,210 

'   1,763 

'  2,162 

3,957 

1,267 

465 

1  Onions 

554 

809 

1,325 

548 

357 

566 

227 

278 

101 

Oil,  linseed 

.    

57 

1,666 

1,840 

2,940 

2,637 

1,723 

708 

622 

191 

bear 

.    

48 

151 

146 

251 

63 

91 

29 

127 

castor 

.    

347 

372 

726 

166 

91 

68 

Peach  brandy 

.    

25 

5 

206 

217 

192 

34 

52 

82 

9 

Pecans 

.    

6 

2 

251 

242 

747 

165 

357 

168 

Pickles 

.    

57 

19 

108 

156 

88 

200 

39 

5 

54 

i 

kegs 

230 

983 

1,060 

218 

780 

250 

91 

150 

114 

i  Potatoes 

-    bbll 

7,842 

2,722 

5,148 

5,883 

1,852 

4,268 

2.199 

2,750 

2,927 

Pork 

67,672 

62,152 

35,407 

49,110 

35,817 

25,467 

33.652 

15,352 

10,184 

1 

"hhTs. 

30 

117 

33 

604 

362 

.376 

793 

.321 

544 

1     in  bulk 

-    lbs. 

4,114,096 

953,200 

311,128 

941,400 

863,690 

291,500 

999.853 

146,750 

85,663 

Porter  and  ale 

-   bbls. 

1,516 

206 

651 

424 

536 

120 

296 

242 

468 

Peas 

15 

71 

58 

157 

12 

55 

113 

2 

57 

Rum 

.    

397 

684 

87 

416 

286 

362 

298 

140 

354 

Skins,  deer 

-  packs 

3,809 

3,805 

4,089 

6,215 

3,160 

4,169 

11,695 

4,820 

3,863 

bear 

197 

140 

128 

159 

155 

255 

161 

59(= 

168 

Ship  bread 

bbTs. 

5,076 

95 

320 

520 

255 

116 

Shot 

-  kegs 
lbs. 

'   1,196 

'  3,096 

"  4,528 

2,443 

1,127 

2,881 

1,472 

1,081 
9,500 

53 
30,800 

bags 

. 

. 

1 

146 

2"l3 

551 

78 

15 

309 

Soap 

-    boxes 

76 

408 

1,310 

4,475 

6,906 

4,118 

2,539 

2,367 

951 

Shingles 

-    mille 

251 

- 

.331 

17 

7 

5 

16 

Staves 

700 

990 

933 

856 

827 

666 

776 

615 

98 

-    bbls. 

2 

22 

11 

11 

6 

6 

12 

boxes 

523 

- 

156 

152 

50 

6 

94 

Moss,  Spanish 

-   bales 

720 

192 

779 

Tallow            -        - 

-    bbls. 

1,587 

651 

1,537 

3,900 

612 

.397 

747 

444 

655 

Tobacco,  leaf 

hhds. 

.30,015 

32,708 

33,781 

29.432 

:  30,345 

31,701 

I9„385 

18,019 

25,7.35 

chewing         kegs  and  boxes 

11,468 

1 .875 

1,668 

4,571 

4,978 

2,677 

1,028 

2,321 

2,524 

carrots 

1,447 

1,028 

631 

2,137 

2,821 

2,556 

1,744 

41 

2,142 

Tow  men 

bales 

2,272 

''r. 

450 

500 

.3  600 
0.6OO 

115 

1,800 

bTles 

'4 

5b 

10 

2 

5 

Twine 

bundles 

126 

202 

264 

445 

183 

18 

44 

i 

lbs. 

. 

. 

2 

129 

500 

500 

-        - 

3,920 

boxes 

n 

21 

67 

1,3! 

254 

41 

47 

19 

Venison  hams 

970 

4,698 
124 

4,153 

'       28,159 

6,670 

3,108 

11,603 

191 

4,6.36 

Vinegar 

bbls. 

64 

63 

7a 

i         1,725 

170 

79 

j               ,50 

24 

Whisky 

.37,012 

30,579 

24,591 

26,44!1 

44,507 

35,98? 

10,526 

32,704 

18.897 

Windo^w  glass        - 

-    boxes 

1,195 

2,115 

4,741 

1            912 

'            459 

l,181i 

1,896 

2,304 

728 
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II.  Exi-orts  of  Cotton  and  Tobacoo  from  New  Orleans  during  each  of  the  Nine  Years  ending  the  30th  of 

September,  1832. 


Whither  exported. 


i  of  Cotton. 


Great  Britain 

France 

iN'orth  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Coastwise 

Total 


Great  Britain 

France 

North  of  Europe 

South  of  Europe 

Coastwise 


1831-32.  1830-31 


205,365 
78,138 
4,.J23 
5,7.52 
64,728 


356,406 


i223,37  i 
60,913 
2,911 
2,400 

136,086 


1S29-30.J18-/8-29.  1827-28.  1826.27.:l825-26.'l824-25.  1823-24 
96,892!  I.TO,514    142,546    193,539    116,91S|  101,904!     61,624 


93,446 
4,213 
1 ,223 

56,116 


424,6841  551,890 


570 
12,953 
5,095 
41,017 


66,425     60,101  63,760;  32,834i  34,424 

8,251      9,279  4,500|          773i  146 

1,3791  -          -  !  137|  -          -  9.TO 

86,283     66,763  66,609;  09,046  46,819. 


■504,8481  329.682   251,921    204,557 


i,943l 


Hogsheads  of  Tobacco. 


8,448 

576 

7,157 


15,392 
32,974 


6,131 

1,792 

4,567 

258;         451 

230 

4,815 

5,161 

3,732 

2,521 

6,644 

8,288 

21,240 

13,980 

8,674 

34,968 

28,028 

25,491 

5,400:  2,832,      1,889 

382  770    - 

6,526  4,183       2.661 

4,294  2,763       2,599 

18,509  16,022     11,331 


.35,1111     26,570     18,480 


3,008 

2,782 

76 

154 

1,102 

4,217 

2,590 

4,139 

10,073 

14,618 

16,849      23,910 


III, 


Arrivals  of  Ships,  Brigs,  Schooners,  Sloops,  and  Steam  Boats,  for  Four  Years,  ending  the  3 
September,  1832. 


!Oth  of 


Months. 

1832. 

1831.                    1 

1830. 

1829.                    j 

1 

■if 

1 

1 

i. 

i 

t 

1 

13 
0 

|45 

leg 

i 

« 

i 

1 

•3 

if 

1 

S2 

111 

41 

October    - 

m\ 

32 

37 

1 

95 

50 

19 

22 

21 

65 

27 

12 

22 

18 

3 

.55 

39 

18 

19 

7 

2  1    46 

\ovenil>er 

,38 1 

43 

48 
39 

2 

131 

85 

45 

61 

32 

4 

142 

40 

V. 

48 

31 

2 

121 

59 

46 

53 

12 

5  nifi 

55 

December 

41j 

43 

10 

133 

81 

37 

35 

40 

3 

115 

9( 

Mi 

45 

3.5 

3 

98 

37 

65 

18|     6|l24 

84 

January    - 

,33 

49 

64 

6 

15'-i 

102 

23 

36 

38 

1 

98 

85 

20 

61 

31 

2 

114 

96 

27 

52 

28   25     152 

97 

Fel.ruMry  - 

29 

41 

58 

3 

1.31 

94 

29 

4C 

51 

2 

122 

;i 

24 

73 

55 

3 

153 

69 

14 

36 

27      1  1     78 

77 

.March      - 

.361 

57 

57 

4 

1,54 

107 

35 

.51 

68 

7 

161 

114 

IX 

■M 

34 

6 

95 

96 

40 

47 

21 

6     104 

88 

Anvil 

22I 

.30 

60 

4 

116 

109 

37 

66 

46 

6 

155 

106 

42 

43 

38 

4 

127 

90 

27 

39 

24 

3       93 

93 

May     -      - 

43 1 

33 

51 

2 

129 

108 

74 

87 

68 

6 

235 

10!, 

34 

36 

29 

4 

103 

83 

21 

47 

31 

7     109 

89 

.lune 

31 

20 

.30 

1 

«2 

61 

21 

59 

43 

2 

125 

79 

2.5 

37 

25 

2 

89 

811 

24 

21 

19 

4       68 

73 

.lulv     -      - 

14 

21 

25 

60 

.3( 

26 

39 

35 

2 

102 

41 

15 

19 

28 

2 

64 

.3!! 

19 

2 

15 

1       58 

.34 

.VURlISt        - 

l,5i 

24 

21 

60 

23 

11 

25 

3U 

1 

67 

2(1 

2 

15 

24 

42 

12 

10 

10 

15 

1       36 

24 

September 

''1 

6 

20 

- 

37 

3'! 

12 

23 

20 

55 

22 

4 

11 

20 

26     17 

6 

10 

8 

1       25 

15 

Totals  - 

308  399 

510 

33 

1,280 

887 

369 

544 

492 

37 

1,412 

813 

286 

445 

366 

33 

1T120!  778 

282 

420 

225 

62  1  989 

770 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  valuable  information  to  the  Circular  Statement  of  Messrs.  John  Hagan 
and  Co.,  New  Orleans,  the  1st  of  October,  1832. 

There  were  in  this  city,  in  1830,  4  banks,  with  a  capital  of  9,000,000  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  on  bank  stock  during  that  year  amounted 
to  542,400  dollars.  But  one  of  the  banks,  having  a  capital  of  2,500,000,  had  only  com- 
menced ;  and  as  the  whole  capital  of  another  bank  had  not  been  paid  up,  the  dividend 
was  really  the  produce  of  a  capital  of  6,750,000  dollars;  being  at  the  rate  of  8-037  per 
cent,  thereon.  There  were,  during  the  same  year,  6  insurance  companies  in  the  city, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,400,000  dollars.  —  (  Statement  hy  J.  H.  Goddard,  Esq.y 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  of  January,  1831.) 
For  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  see  New  York. 

NEWSPAPERS.  Publications  in  numbers,  consisting  commonly  of  single  sheets, 
and  published  at  short  and  stated  intervals,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events. 

Importance  and  Value  of  Newsjiapers  in  a  Commercial  Point  of  View.  —  It  is  foreign 
to  the  purposes  of  this  work  to  con.sider  the  moral  and  political  effects  produced  by 
newspapers :  of  the  extent  of  their  influence  there  is  no  doubt,  even  among  those  who 
differ  widely  as  to  its  effect.  Their  utility  to  commerce  is,  however,  unquestionable. 
The  advertisements  they  circulate,  though  these  announcements  are  limited  in  Great 
Britain  by  a  heavy  duty,  the  variety  of  facts  and  information  they  contain  as  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  commodities  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  their  prices,  and  the 
regulations  by  which  they  are  affected,  render  newspapers  indispensable  to  commercial 
men,  supersede  a  great  mass  of  epistolary  correspondence,  raise  merchants  in  remote 
places  towards  an  equality,  in  point  of  information,  with  those  in  the  great  marts,  and 
wonderfully  quicken  all  the  movements  of  commerce.  But  newspapers  themselves  have 
become  a  considerable  commercial  article  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1830,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  stamp  duty,  deducting  the  discount,  levied  on  newspapers,  was  410,980/.  6s.  6d. 
The  gross  produce  of  the  sale  m.ust  have  been  more  than  double  this  sum,  without  allow- 
ing for  the  papers  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  7d.  ;  so  that  the  consumption  of  newspapers 
must  have  amounted,  in  that  year,  to  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

Newspapers,  in  London,  are  sold  by  the  publishers  to  newsmen  or  newsvenders,  by 
whom  they  are  distributed  to  the  purchasers  in  town  and  country.  The  newsmen,  who 
are  the  retailers,  receive,  for  their  business  of  distribution,  a  regulated  allowance.  The 
papers  which  are  sold  to  the  public  at  7d.,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  London  news- 
papers, are  sold  to  the  new.smen  in  what  are  technically  called  quires.  Each  quire  con- 
sists of  27  papers,  and  is  sold  to  the  newsmen  for  13.s-.  ;  so  that  the  newsman's  gross 
profit  on  27  papers  is  2s.  9d.     In  some  instances,  where  newspapers  are  sent  by  the  post, 
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^d.  additional  on  each  paper  is  charged  by  the  newsmen  to  their  country  customers. 
Some  of  the  clerks  at  the  post-office,  called  clerks  of  the  roads,  are  considerable  news- 
agents. The  stamp  duty  on  a  newspaper  is,  at  present,  nominally  4d. ;  but  a  discount  is 
allowed  on  those  papers  which  are  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  7c?.,  of  20  per  cent, 
which  reduces  the  stamp  duty  actually  paid  to  3^d.  Each  paper  being  sold  to  the 
^newsman  at  a  little  less  than  5^d.,  the  sum  which  is  received  by  the  newspaper  proprietors 
for  paper,  printing,  and  the  expenses  of  their  establishments,  is  a  small  fraction  more  than 
2^d.  for  each  copy.  Advertisements  form  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  newspapers  j 
and  without  this  source,  some  of  the  most  widely  circulated  of  them  could  not  support 
their  great  expenditure.  Each  advertisement  is  now  charged,  without  distinction  of 
length,  with  a  government  duty  of  Is.  6d.  ;  but  until  last  year  (1833),  the  duty  was 
3s.  6d.  In  1832,  the  advertisements  produced  155,400/.  16s.  in  Great  Britain,  and 
15,248/.  17s.  4c?.  in  Ireland.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  portion  of 
this  sum  derived  from  newspapers,  as  distinguished  from  other  publications,  but  we 
believe  we  should  under-estimate  it  by  taking  it  at  3-4ths  of  the  whole.  The  charges  of 
newspapers  for  advertisements  are  proportioned  to  their  length,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  newspaper  itself.  The  sum  received  for  them  may  now  be  taken,  inclusive  of  the 
duty,  at  200,000?. 

Newspaper  stamps  are  obtained  at  the  Stamp  Office,  where  the  paper  is  sent  by  the 
stationers  to  be  stamped.  The  stamps  are  paid  for  before  the  paper  is  returned.  The 
duty  on  advertisements,  which  is  also  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  is  paid  monthly ;  and,  for  securing  these  payments,  the  printer  and  2  sureties 
become  bound  in  moderate  sums. 

The  London  newspapers  have  become  remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  printed  and  circulated,  and 
the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their  reports  of  debates.  These  results  are  obtained  by 
a  large  exi)enditure  and  considerable  division  of  labour.  The  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  are  obtained  by  a  succession  of  able  and  intelligent  reporters,  who  relieve 
each  other  at  intervals  of  f  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally  less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim 
at  copious  and  correct  reports  with  less  than  10  reporters  for  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a  morning  newspaper's  establishment  exceeds 
3,000?.  per  annum. 

Regulations  as  to  Newspapers.  — The  38  Geo.  3.  c.  78.  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  print  or  publish  a 
newspaper,  until  an  affidavit  has  been  delivered  at  the  Stamp  Office,  stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor  ;  specifying  the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  title  of  the  paper,  and 
a  descri]>tion  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A  copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be 
delivered  within  6  days,  to  the  commis.sioners  of  stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  100/. 

The  act  39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  requires  that  the  name  of  every  printer,  type  founder,  and  maker  of  printing- 
presses,  shall  be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  under  a  penalty  of  20/. ;  and  every  person  selling 
types  or  presses  must,  if  required  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  state  to  whom  they  are  sold. 

A  printer  is  bound  to  print,  upon  the  front  of  every  page  printed  on  1  side  only,  and  upon  the  first 
and  last  sheet  of  every  publication  containing  more  than  1  leaf,  his  name  and  place  of  abode.  He  is  also 
required  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  work  he  prints,  on  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  the  name  of  his 
employer  ;  and  shall  produce  the  same  to  any  justice,  if  required,  within  6  months. 

Persons  publishing  papers  without  the  name  and  abode  of  the  printer  may  be  apprehended,  and  carried 
before  a  magistrate ;  and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justice  of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search 
for  printing  presses  or  types  suspected  to  be  kept  without  the  notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  off",  together  with  all  printed  papers  found  in  the  place. 

The  1  Geo.  4.  c.  9.  enacts,  that  all  periodical  pamphlets  or  papers,  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  2 
days,  containing  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  thereon,  and  not  containing 
more  than  2  sheets,  or  published  for  less  price  than  Gd.,  shall  be  deemed  newsiiapers,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  and  stamp  duties. 

Influence  of  the  Tax  on  Netvspapers.  —  At  present  it  is  impossible,  without  a  violation 
of  the  stamp  laws,  to  sell  newspapers  under  7c?.  or  7^d.  ;  so  that  those  poorer  persons, 
who  cannot  affijrd  so  large  a  sum,  or  who  have  no  means  of  getting  a  newspaper  in  com- 
pany with  others,  are  obliged  either  to  be  without  one,  or  to  re.sort  to  those  low  priced 
journals  that  are  circulated  in  defiance  of  the  law.  It  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  2c?.  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tliis  would  be  any  iiuprovement,  and  whether 
the  duty  be  not  at  present  sufficiently  low  on  a  paper  sold  at  7c?.  or  upwards.  All 
fixed  duties  on  newspapers  seem,  however,  to  be  es.sentially  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as,  by  effectually  hindering  the  free  and  open  circulation  of  the  cheaper  sort,  they  throw 
their  supply  into  the  hands  of  the  least  reputable  portion  of  the  community,  who  circulate 
them  surreptitiously,  and  not  unfrequently  make  them  vehicles  for  diffusing  doctrines  of 
the  most  dangerous  tendency.  The  better  way,  therefore,  would  be  to  assess  the  duty 
on  newsjDapers  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  making  it,  in  all  cases,  50  per  cent.,  that  is, 
6d.  on  a  newspaper  sold  at  Is.,  Id.  on  one  sold  at  2c?.,  ^d.  on  one  sold  at  Ic?.,  and  so  on, 
proportionally  to  the  price.  Several  advantages  would  result  fiom  such  a  plan.  It 
would  remove  tlie  unjust  stigma  that  now  attaches  to  low-priced  papers ;  and  men  of 
talent  and  principle  would  find  it  equally  advantageous  to  write  in  them  as  in  those  of 
a  higher  price.  Were  such  an  alteration  made,  it  seems  probable  that  the  present  two- 
penny papers,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  worthless,  would,  very 
soon,  be  superseded  by  others  of  a  very  different  character;  and  if  so,  the  change  would 
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be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  It  would  also,  we  apprehend,  introduce  into  news- 
paper compiling,  that  division  of  labour,  or  rather  of  subjects,  which  is  found  in  every 
thing  else.  Instead  of  having  all  sorts  of  matters  crammed  into  the  same  journal,  every 
different  topic  of  considerable  interest  would  be  separately  treated  in  a  low-priced  paper, 
appropriated  to  it  only,  and  conducted  by  persons  fully  conversant  with  its  principles  and 
details.  Under  the  present  omnivorous  system,  individuals  who  care  nothing  for  the 
theatre  are,  notwithstanding,  unable  to  procure  a  paper  in  which  it  does  not  occupy  a 
prominent  place ;  and  those  who  cannot  distinguish  one  tune  from  another  have  daily 
served  up  to  them  long  dissertations  on  concerts,  operas,  oratorios,  and  so  forth.  The 
proposed  system  would  give  the  power  of  selecting.  Those  who  preferred  an  ulla  podrida 
to  any  thing  else,  would  be  sure  of  finding  an  abundant  supply ;  while  those  who  wished 
for  a  more  select  regimen  —  who  preferred  one  or  two  separate  dishes  to  a  multitude  hud- 
dled together  —  would  be  able,  —  which  at  present  they  are  not,  —  to  gratify  their  taste. 
Neither  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  more  productive  than 
the  present  duty  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  legitimatising  the  circulation  of  low-priced  papers,  their 
number  would  be  prodigiously  augmented.  It  also  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easy  of  collection  j  for,  being  a  certain  portion  of  the  price,  no  question  could  arise  with 
respect  to  it. 

Instead,  however,  of  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  newspapers,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  duty  entirely,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  post-office  duty,  similar 
to  that  charged  in  the  United  States.  A  scheme  of  this  sort  would  entirely  exempt  all 
newspapers  printed  and  sold  in  large  towns  from  the  duty ;  a  result  which,  we  confess,  we 
do  not  think  is  in  any  respect  desirable,  but  the  reverse.  In  our  view  of  the  matter,  the 
object  ought  not  to  be  to  relieve  newspapers  from  the  tax,  or  to  create  differences  in  their 
price  by  charging  a  duty  only  on  those  carried  by  post,  but  to  assess  the  duty  so  that 
it  should  fall  equally  on  them  all. 

Notices  of  Newspapers.  —  The  history  of  newspapers,  and  of  periodical  literature  in 
general,  remains  to  be  written ;  and  were  the  task  executed  by  an  individual  of  compe- 

j  tent  ability,  and  with  due  care,  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  important  work.  It 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
modern  Europe  made  its  appearance  at  Venice,  in  1536;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment would  not  allow  of  its  being  printed  ;  so  that,  for  many  years,  it  was  circulated 

I  in  manuscript !     It  would  seem  tliat  newspapers  were  first  issued  in  England  by  authority, 

;  in  1588,  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Armada  to  our  shores;  in 
order,  as  was  stated,  by  giving  real   information,  to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to 

'  hinder  the  dissemination  of  false  and  exaggerated  statements.  From  this  era,  news- 
papers, of  one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  intermissions,  generally  appeared  in 
London;  sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  irregular  intervals.  During  the  civil 
wars,  both  parties  had  their  newspapers.      The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Scotland 

i  made  its  appearance  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  in  1652.  The  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury was,  however,  the  first  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  of  native  manufacture  ;  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Caledonius,  in  1660;  but  its 
publication  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted.  In  1715,  a  newspaper  was,  for  the  first 
time,  attempted  in  Glasgow. 

The  Daily  Courant,  the  first  of  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain,  made 
its  appearance  at  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  —  (See  the  Life 
of  Ruddiman,  pp.  102—121.) 

From  the  Stamp  Oflfice  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  newspapers  sold  an- 
nually in  England,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1753,  was  7,411,757;  in  1760, 
9,464,790;  in  1790,  14,035,639;  in  1792,  15,005,760. 

I.   Account  of  the  Aggregate  Number  of  Stamps  issued  for  Newspapers  in  each  of  the  undermentioned 
Years ;  distinguishing  the  Numbers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland.* 

1801 

15,090,805 

994,280 

16,085,085 

1817 

20,946,252 

850,816 

21,797,068 

2,480,401 

1802 

14,264,289 

967,750 

15,232,039 

1818 

21,015,429 

1,048,900 

22,064,329 

2,654,212 

1803 

15,888,921 

1,060,210 

16,949,131 

1819 

21,904,834 

1,143,615 

23,048,449 

2,782,903 

1804 

16,921,768 

1,156,525 

18,078,293 

1820 

25,177,127 

1,236,560 

26,413,687 

2,974,156 

1805 

17,610,069 

1,172,200 

18,782,269 

1821 

23,699,752 

1,162,434 

24,862,186 

2,931,037 

1806 

19,218,984 

1,313,71)9 

20,532,793 

1822 

22,709,159 

1,223,244 

23,932,403 

3,088,472 

1807 

20,097,602 

1,337,259 

21,4.34,861 

1823 

23,422,526 

1,247,739 

24,670,265 

3,339,492 

1808 

20,714,566 

1,343,925 

22,058,491 

1824 

24,556,860 

1,017,049 

25,573,909 

3,364,9f)<> 

1809 

22,536,331 

1,470,-552 

24,006,883 

1825 

25,485,503 

1,465,191 

26,950,094 

3,500,482 

1810 

22,519,786 

1,459,775 

23,979,561 

1826 

25,684,003 

1,296,549 

26,980,552 

3,473,014 

ISIl 

22,977,963 

1,443,750 

24,421,713 

1827 

25,863,499 

1,795,771 

27,659,270 

3,545,846 

1812 

23,719,000 

1,573,600 

2,5,292,600 

1828 

26,632,566 

2,162,643 

28,795,209 

3,790,272 

1813 

24,839,397 

1,503,221 

26,342,618 

1829 

26,337,006 

2,699,328 

29,036,334 

3,953,.5.50 

1814 

24,931,910 

1,376,093 

26,308,003 

1830 

27,370,092 

3,133,988 

30,504,080 

4,03.5,314 

1815 

23,075,985 

1,309,523 

24,385,508 

1831 

30,170,093 

3,280,072 

33,450,165 

4,.';61,430 

1816 

21,053,627 

996,727 

22,050,354 

1832 

29,427,580 

3,264,851 

32,692,431 

4,518,260 

1833 

27,690,929 

3,033,292 

30,724,221 

3,791,000 

Until  1817,  no  distinct  account  was  kept  of  the  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  in  Ireland. 
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II.  An  Account  showing  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  of  the  Provincial  Newspapers  in  Englana 
in  the  Year  ending  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  with  the  Duty  on  Advertisements  paid  by  the  same  during  the 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833.  —  \,ParL  Papers,  Nos.  569.  and  524.  Sess.  1833.) 


Number 

Adver 

Number 

Adver- 

Title of  Newspaper. 

of 

tisenieat 

Title  of  Newspaper. 

of 

tisement 

Stamps. 

Duty. 

Stamps. 

Duty. 

L.      s. 

d 

L.        3.     d. 

Bath  Herald        - 

55,200 

411    12 

0 

Lee.ls  Times    - 

2,000 

1 

Chronicle 

47,000 

4-^8  15 

0 

JNIercury      .               .               . 

311,000 

1,463  17    6 

Journal 

55,000 

460  19 

0 

Patriot 

9,000 

177  12    6 

and  Cheltenham  Gazette 

5S,00() 

487     7 

6 

Leicester  Chronicle 

43,400 

264  15    6 

Bee,  Stamford 

1,^,000 

l.iO  16 

0 

Herald 

4,075 

80    3    0 

Berkshire  Chronicle 

30,050 

2,38   14 

6 

Journal           -            -        - 

89,500 

580    6    0 

Berwick  Advertii^er 

27,000 

2,)3   16 

0 

Lincoln  Herald    - 

11,625 

142  16    0 

Birmingham  (iazette  (Aris's) 

121,000 

1,891   11 

6 

Lincolnshire  Chronicle 

20,000 

Journal 

118,000 

538     2 

6 

Litchfield  Mercury 

6,750 

25  14    6 

Blackburn  Alfred 

7,340 

25     0 

6 

Liverpool  Courier        .            .           - 

65,500 

747    5    0 

Gazette 

4,000 

1.30    4 

0 

Albion 

85,000 

Bolton  Chronicle 

40,000 

220     0 

6 

Mercantile  Advertiser      - 

27,750 

1,261     4    6 

Boston  Gazette 

10,000 

178  13 

6 

General  Advertiser 

49,500 

1,730  15    0 

Brighton  Herald 

20,000 

482    9 

6 

Mercury 

172,500 

1,276    9    0 

Gazette        .            .           - 

41,000 

461  16 

0 

Saturday's  Advertiser 

10,500 

382  18    0 

Guardian 

44,000 

392  17 

6 

Chronicle 

25,000 

561  U    6 

Bristol  Gazette 

25,000 

445  18 

0 

Journal 

77,000 

353  13    (i 

Journal 

86,000 

792  11 

6 

Standard 

37,000 

Mirror 

107,150 

804    9 

6 

Times 

42,000 

515    0    6 

Mercury 

45,387 

281     1 

0 

Macclesfield  Courier    - 

87,000 

235  15    0 

Times           -                  -        - 

7,500 

47    8 

6 

Maidstone  Gazette 

42,500 

430  13    6 

Bucks  (iazette       -           - 

29,-148 

201   12 

0 

Journal        - 

52,950 

438  14    6 

Herald 

15,500 

160    6 

0 

Manchester  Times 

185,500 

358  11     6 

Bury  Post 

73,600 

461  13 

0 

Chronicle 

47,250 

634    7    6 

and  Suffolk  Press 

9,000 

31   10 

0 

Guardian 

182,000 

1,671     1    6 

and  Suffolk  Herald 

19,000 

581     3 

6 

and  Salford  Advertiser 

159,933 

508  11    0 

Cambrian 

60,100 

481  15 

0 

*  Courier,  and  Manches- 

CambridKe Chronicle 

Carlisle  .Toumal              -           -       • 

55,050 

173  12 

0 

ter  Herald 

132,360 

868    7    0 

6(J,000 

310  18 

0 

Merthyr  Guardian 

10,500 

Patriot 

30,000 

285     1 

6 

Monmouthshire  Merlin 

38,900 

285  19    0 

Carmarthen  Journal 

25,900 

219    5 

6 

Newcastle  Chronicle 

121,000 

622    6    0 

Carnarvon  Herald 

19,000 

190    4 

6 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Mercury 

33,500 

565  12    0 

*Chelmbford  Chronicle,  and   Esses 

Newcastle  Courant 

159,475 

1,217  13    0 

Herald 

98,000 

559    6 

0 

Norfolk  Chronicle 

.96,000 

909  16    6 

Cheltenham  Chronicle 

36,500 

517     4 

6 

Herald  and  East  Anglian    - 

29,500 

291  14    6 

Journal 

13,000 

234     6 

6 

Norwich  Mercury        ... 

86,000 

912  16    0 

Chester  Chronicle 

61,000 

539  10 

Northampton  Mercury 

84,000 

818  16    6 

Courant 

45,000 

490    3 

6 

Free  Press        . 

25,500 

201  15    6 

Chesterfield  Gazette 

28,000 

Herald 

36,000 

301  13    6 

Colchester  Gazette        .           ..          . 

18,000 

232  11 

6 

Northumberland  Advertiser 

13,500 

125  16    6 

Cornubian  { Falmouth) 

12,000 

6 

North  Devon  Advertiser 

11,500 

81    4    0 

Cornwall  (razette 

24,000 

228     7 

6 

Wales  Chronicle 

17,500 

200    2    0 

West  Briton 

50,900 

293  16 

6 

Nottingham  Journal 

45,000 

444   13    6 

Coventry  Herald  and  Observer 

32,625 

284    0 

6 

Review        - 

70,800 

375  18    0 

Mercury        .            .           . 

18,000 

274     1 

0 

and  Newark  Mercury  - 

44,000 

274  11    6 

County  Press,  Hertford 

26,100 

193  18 

0 

Oxford  Herald 

46,000 

361  17    6 

Cumberland  Packet 

25,000 

214  13 

0 

.lournal        -           . 

117,500 

877  16    0 

Derby  Mercury 

48,000 

5.39  17 

6- 

Plymouth  Herald 

26,500 

282    2    0 

Reporter 
Devizes  Gazette 

40,200 

31S    6 

6 

and  Devonport  Journal    - 

18,500 

210  17    6 

32,100 

286  13 

0 

Portsmouth  Herald 

55,500 

336    0    0 

Devonport  Telegraph 

38,250 

375    0 

6 

Preston  (Chronicle 

29.000 

225  11    6 

..Independent 

5,000 

Pilot 

21,000 

176  18    6 

*Devonshire  Chronicle,  North  Devon 

Reading  Mercury 

114,700 

867    5    6 

Journal,  and  Exeter  News 

23,9.50 

248    6 

6 

Rochester  Gazette 

^   3,000 

57  IS    6 

Doncaster  Gazette 

76,000 

690  12 

6 

Salisbury  Journal 

150,000 

1,070  16    6 

Dorchester  Journal 

60,100 

324    9 

0 

Salopian  Journal     -            - 
Sheffield  Independent 

56,000 

619    3    0 

Dorset  County  Chronicle 

47,750 

355  12 

0 

35,300 

257    8    6 

Durham  Advertiser 

30,000 

319    4 

0 

Courant 

23,500 

211  15    0 

Chronicle 

.27,000 

335    3 

6 

Mercury 

37,250 

3,34     1    6 

Eisex  Standard 

35,900 

251     2 

6 

Iris 

25,000 

291  18    0 

Independent 

26,375 

91   14 

0 

Sherborne  IMercury      ... 

47,000 

371  14    0 

Exeter  Flyin<;  Post 

and  Plymouth  Gazette 

48,500 

480  14 

6 

Shrewsbury  Chronicle 

93,700 

682    3    0 

75,225 

525     7 

0 

Stalfordshire  Mercury 

15,500 

154  10    6 

Falmouth  Packet 

26,821 

169  11 

6 

Advertiser     - 

135,000 

719  12    0 

Gloucester  Journal 

102,300 

816    4 

0 

Stamford  News 

52,500 

183     1    0 

Halifax  Express 

21,500 

200  11 

0 

^                 Mercury 

272,500 

1,509    7    6 

Guardian 

8,500 

Stockport  Advertiser 

34,736 

197  13    0 

Hampshire    Advertiser,  or    South- 

Suffolk Chronicle 

81,080 

663    1    6 

ampton  Herald 

50,000 

506  12 

6 

Sunderland  Herald    - 

19,000 

336    7    0 

Telegraph 

166,000 

801   10 

0 

Sussex  Advertiser 

58,800 

577    6    6 

Chronicle 

67,250 

485  12 

6 

Taunton  Courier 

22,000 

207    4    6 

Hereford  Journal 

72,425 

571  18 

0 

Wakefield  and  Halifax  Journal 

26,300 

165  11    0 

Times 

39,250 

120  11 

e 

Warwick  General  Advertiser 

60,000 

409  13    6 

Herts  Mercury 

22,650 

218  IS 

6 

Welshman,  The 

29,900 

128    2    0 

Hull  Packet 

29,000 

276  13 

6 

Western  Luminary  (Exeter) 

31,500 

220    3    0 

Advertiser 

56,825 

544  12 

0 

Times  (E.veter) 

46,000 

287    7    0 

Rockinijham 

35,000 

281  18 

0 

Westmoreland  .Advertiser            -     - 

12,000 

103    5    0 

Huntingdon  Gazette 

95,000 

647  10 

0 

Gazette 

13,000 

99    4    6 

Ipswich  Journal 
Kentish  Chronicle 

100,000 

642    8 

6 

Whitehaven  Herald 

22,000 

200    0    6 

12,000 

196    0 

0 

\\'iltshire  Standard 

2,400 

(iazette 

78,000 

627     0 

6 

U'indsor  Express 

34,500 

270  10    0 

Observer 

27,000 

31  17 

0 

\\'olverhamj)ton  Chronicle    - 
Worcester  .lournal 

41,100 

408    9    0 

Kent  Herald 

66,000 

438     7 

6 

60,000 

666     1    0 

Lancaster  Herald 

22,464 

120  11 

6 

Herald 

73,000 

59S    6    6 

Gazette 

22,000 

194  12 

0 

York  Chronicle 

16,000 

93    6    6 

Leamington  Spa  Courier 

*Leeds  Intelligencer,  and  Newca.stle 

29,000 

303    9 

0 

*  Herald,  and  York  Courant  - 

120,000 

935  14    6 

1 

Yorkshire  Gazette 

72,.'iOO 

513    0    6 

Journal 

1    168,750 

1,027  19 

0^ 

Racing  Calendar    - 

6,150 

19    5    0 

Note.  — This  return  is  founded  upon  periodical  accounts  rendered  by  stationers,  who  procure  the  stamps 
at  this  office  for  country  newspapers.  The  papers  marked  thus  *  being  the  property  of  1  person,  in  whose 
name  the  stamps  are  taken  out,  the  number  used  for  each  paper  cannot  be  distinguished. 

%*  We  extract  the  following  important  paragraph  from  a  note  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  present  very  intelli- 
gent chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  subjoined  to  the  Par/.  Paper,  No.  7.58.  Sess.  1833.  It  shows  that 
the  returns  given  above,  as  to  the  circulation  of  country  newspapers,  cannot  be  much  depended  upon.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  such  inaccuracies  in  the  accounts  of  advertisements  :  — 

"  Supposing,  however,  that  the  returns  had  been  correct  transcripts  of  the  books  in  this  office,  it  U 
worthy  of  remark,  that  they  would  not  have  affiirded  accurate  information  as  to  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers.  The  circumstances  hereafter  detailed  will  show  that  such  returns  must  be  always  incomplete  and 
fallacious. 

"  In  the  instance  of  the  London  newspapers,  the  account  may  approach  to  tolerable  correctness,  as  the 
stamps  are  usually  obtained  by  the  parties  directly  from  this  office ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  these 
papers  borrow  from  each  other,  and  we  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  agents  of  country  papers  have 
been  induced  by  London  printers  to  take  out  stamps  in  the  name  of  the  latter  which  were  intended  for 
country  use ;  so  that,  even  with  regard  to  the  I.,oiulon  papers,  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be  attained. 
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"  But  in  the  case  of  country  papers  still  less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  accounts.  The  supply  of 
stamps  to  country  papers  is  effected  through  London  stationers  and  paper-makers,  and  sometimes  also 
through  country  stationers.  These  persons  take  out  large  quantities  of  stamps,  and  furnish  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  respective  newspapers  as  required.  It  is  only  from  the  returns  made  by  those  sta- 
tioners that  the  numbers  of  stamps  obtained  by  each  country  paper  are  known  at  this  office.  The  sta- 
tioners are  bound  to  make  these  returns,  but  in  general  they  furnish  them  with  much  reluctance  and 
irregularity,  and  frequently  omit  them  altogether.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Board  have  no  means  of 
detecting  or  nunishing  any  mis-statement,  and  it  is  therefore  believed,  that,  even  when  furnished,  little 
regard  is  paid  to  accuracy. 

"  The  trouble  occasioned  at  this  office  ought  not  to  be  a  consideration,  if  the  returns  were  really  a  source 
of  useful  and  authentic  information.  But  the  preceding  observations  show  that  no  useful  results  arise; 
on  the  contrary,  such  returns  occasion  endless  complaints  from  persons  whose  circulation  is  under-rated, 
and  on  whom  positive  injury  is  thus  inflicted. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  consideration  whether  similar  returns  should  in  future  be  allowed. 

"J.  W." 
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IV.  A  Return  showing  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  for  London  Newspapers  during  Eight  Years,  ending 

with  1832. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827.       1        1823. 

1829. 

J  830. 

1831. 

1832. 

16,910,066  j    16,631,099 

17,242,697 

17,735,604 

17,996,279 

19,765,921 

22,048,509 

21,432,882 

Note. —  As  a  few  of  the  London  newspapers  are  supplied  with  stamps  through  stationers  (who  also 

for  the  provincial  newspa 
ondon  newspapers  cannot  be  furnished. 


procure  stamps  for  the  provincial  newspapers),  the  total  number  of  stamps  issued  for  the  whole  of  the 


V.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  of  the  Newspapers  and  Advertising  Papers  in 
Scotland,  in  the  Year  1831 ;  also,  an  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Advertisement  Duty  paid  in  the  same 
Year  by  each  Paper.— (Par/.  Paper,  No.  465.  Sess.  1832.) 


Names  of  Newspapers. 

Number  of  Stamps,  at 

Advertisement  Duty, 

Two  Pence. 

Four  Pence. 

at  Zi.  6d. 

£     s.  d. 

Edinburgh  Evening  Courant              ... 

250,500 

1,923  12    0 

Caledonian  Mercury       .        - 

113,500 

813    4    6 

Advertiser        -                  -           -          - 

75,000 

444    3    0 

Gazette           -                  .           -          - 

7,000 

296  16    0 

Weekly  Journal        .                  -           - 

114,000 

466    0    6 

Chronicle 

71,750 

164  13    6 

New  Weekly  Chronicle  (discontinued). 

1,000 

4    7    6 

Scotsman  _       -              -         - 

199,050 

749  19    0 

Observer        -               .... 

83,500 

336    7    0 

North  British  Advertiser 

306,000 

- 

1,952  16    6 

Evening  Post            -               .        -        . 

62,550 

315    3    6 

New  North  Briton 

77,500 

317  19    6 

Aberdeen  Journal                -              -              -       - 

116,000 

1,252    6    0 

Chronicle       -           -              . 

. 

204    8    0 

Observer       -       -              ... 

21,000 

177    5    fi 

Ayr  Advertiser             -               -               .               . 

57,000 

306     1     6 

Dumfries  Journal              ,               -              -        - 

23,000 

236  19    0 

Courier           -               -               -               , 

75,500 

413  14    0 

Dundee  Advertiser            -                -              .        . 

60,500 

418  12    0 

Courier                -                ... 

^  _ 

13,000 

170    2    0 

Elgin  Courier                -                ... 

11,225 

187     1     6 

Journal  (discontinued)         -              -          - 

. 

2    9    0 

Fife  Herald                .... 

26,500 

199  13    6 

Glasgow  Courier                              -              -          - 

69,500 

1,007  16    6 

Journal 

. 

57  18    6 

Chronicle           -        -               ... 

149,000 

74.5  13    6 

Herald           -               -        -               -         - 

168,000 

1,424  13    6 

Free  Press        .              .              •              . 

75,750 

689  10    0 

Scots  Times         -              -                -         - 

6,000 

403    7    6 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

44  19    6 

Trades'  Advocate 

'  5,750 

Greenock  Advertiser            -               -               -        - 

31,000 

279    2    6 

Inverness  Journal         .              -              -              - 

30,425 

327    5    0 

Courier       -           -               ... 

32,000 

305  18    0 

Kelso  Mail          .               -               -               .            . 

36,000 

468  16    6 

Montrose  Review          -               *               .               - 

40,500 

327    5    0 

Paisley  Advertiser               »               -               -        - 

23,000 

154  10    6 

Perth  Courier                -               -               .               . 

20,000 

277    0    6 

Advertiser               .               -               .           - 

31,000 

237    2    6 

Stirling  Journal          -               .               - 

25,000 

135  16    0 

Adverti-ser           -               -                   -        - 

18,500 

124    5    0 

Kilmarnock  Chronicle              -                -               . 
Totals 

13,250 

55    9    6 

306,000 

2,287,750 

18,418    4    6 

Stamp  Office,  Edinburgh,  April,  26.  1832. 

VI.  An  Account  of  the  Gross  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Newspapers  and  Advertisements  during  each 
of  the  under-mentioned  Years,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Years 
6th  of  jSn. 

Newspapers. 

Advertisements.                                 j 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

L.        s. 

d. 

L.        a. 

d. 

L.        s.    d. 

L.        s. 

d. 

L.      a.    d. 

L.        ».    d. 

1811 

.■^28,41.'5  10 

11 

21,288     7 

8 

In  those  years 

113,546  19 

1 

15,041     8     0 

1.5,723  11     7 

1812 

33.5,09.'5     6 

0 

21,054  13 

9 

114,195  11 

5 

14,397     9     0 

20,479    5     3 

ISl.T 

34,5,902     1 

8 

22,918     6 

8 

separate      ac- 

11,5,875  18 

3 

14,448     6     0 

20,915     5  10 

1814 

.362,241     4 

4 

21,921  19 

7 

^  count   kept  of). 

114,111  12  10 

14,623     7     0 

21,2.53    3  Hi 

1815 

36.'5,,5CO     0 

0 

20,158     7 

7 

stamps   issued 

106,575     9 

8 

13,410     3    0 

19,7.59  17     6 

1816 

.->r),V4     .3 

5 

20,281  12 

U)S 

fornewspapers 

110,941     6 

6 

14,017     7     0 

20,475  16     IJ 

.3.50,8!).3  1,5 

8 

16,612     2 

4 

Lin  Ireland. 

118,202     3 

4 

15,353     8     6 

18,498     7     5 

1818 

.-549,101     4 

(1 

14,180    5 

4 

18,885     1     2i 

116,,3,52     4 

16,666  13     0 

18,191  12     7 

1819 

,3.50,257     3 

0 

17,481  13 

4 

20,210  16     6 

119,788  19 

4 

17,240     6     0 

18  5.35  12     6 

.-565.080  11 

4 

19,060    5 

I) 

21,187     1  11| 

122,227     3 

3 

16,911     9     6 

16,721     1     8i 

1821 

419,618  15 

8 

20,609     6 

« 

22,693  10  10 

123,772  15 

6 

16,416  15     0 

15,491     0    0 

1822 

.-594,995  17 

4 

19,373  18 

(> 

22,346     9.    7 

125,965  17 

5 

16,095    2    0 

15,102     5    0 

378,485  19 

8 

20„387     8 

0 

23,556     1     Oi 

131,288  12 

0 

17,0,30  16     6 

13,708     7    .3| 

1824 

390,375     8 

8 

20,795  13 

0 

25,448     2     5 

125,475     6 

7 

16,020  11     0 

14, ,524     3    nl 

182.5 

409,281     0 

(1 

22,387     9 

4 

25,6,33  13    ek 

134,633  19 

a 

17,825  17     0 

16,426  10    9 

425,154  10 

8 

24,419  17 

0 

26,659     9    3l 

144,751     2 

18,708  18     0 

15,907  15    0 

1827 

429,662  15 

2 

22,013     6 

4 

25,187  11     9j 

1.35,687     7 

2 

17,779  13    0 

15,720    0    0 

1828 

428,629     9 

8 

29,929  10 

4 

25,561     .3  llj 

1,3.3,978  16 

11 

18,400  14     6 

14,379  17     fi 

4.39,798     8 

0 

.33,556     2 

8 

27,3,-i0  16     8 

136,,368  17 

10 

18,939  12     a 

15,5.32  15    0 

18.V) 

4,38,667  10 

K 

42,.301     6 

0 

28,578  16    74 
29,,360  IS    ,34 

l,36/).52   18 

10 

17,592     5     7 

14,985     6    0 

18.11 

455,972  10 

(> 

49,466  10 

0 

137,915  19 

4 

I9,.566     8     0 

16,337  14     0 

1852 

602,697  19 

4 

52,090  15 

2 

31,846  16    3 

1.37,838  12 

3 

19,060    0    0 

15,672  10    2 

18.TT 

490,4.M     6 

8 

51,465  14 

8 

.32,513     9    4.i 

I~.l2i?  10 

JLj 

18,278     6     0 

I, -5,248   17     4 
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VII.  —  Return  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each  Newspaper  in  Ireland,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1832,  to  the  5th  of  April,  \8S3.— {Pari.  Paper,  No.  503.  Scss.  1833.) 


Title  of  Newspaper. 


Dublin  Newspapers, 
Christian  Journal 
Comet 
Dublin  Evening  Mail 

Evening  Post 

Gazette 

Mercantile  Advertiser 

Morning  Post 

Times 
Evening  Packet 
Evening  Freeman 
Express 
Empire 

Freeman's  Journal 
Morning  Register 
Mooney's  Circular 
Observer 
People 
Pilot 

Plain  Dealer 
Press 

Racing  Calendar 
Repealer 

Saunders's  News  Letter 
Stewart's  Despatch 
Warder 
Weekly  Freeman 

Register 


-    3  months 


4  months 
4  months 


4  months 
2  months 


4  months 
2  months 


10  months 
5  months 


Country  Newspapers. 
Antrim  : 

Belfast  Guardian 

News  Letter 
Commercial  Chronicle 
Northern  Whig 
Athlone  and  Westmeath  : 

Westmeath  Journal 
Clare : 

Clare  Journal 
Cork : 

Cork  Commercial  Chronicle 
Southern  Reporter 
Constitution 
Donegal : 

Ballyshannon  Herald 
Down  : 

Newry  Examiner 
Telegraph 
Drogheda: 

Drogheda  Journal 
Fermanagh  and  Cavan  : 
Impartial  Reporter 
Enniskillener 
Enniskillen  Chronicle 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


5,500 

198,718 

445,375 

231,000 

36,900 

27,500 

12,000 

84,000 

335,500 

110,500 

34,321 

23,500 

309,000 

207,500 

4,500 

50,250 

9,363 

174,500 

20,700 

8,300 

1,205 

29,571 

534,000 

34,000 

1+2,750 

193,750 

114,000 


3.378,203 


108,983 
139,500 
154,225 
88,500 

12,100 

15,350 

65,799 
261,375 
192,480 


79,469 
95,575 

33,0DP 

9,200 
6,850 
16,050 


Title  of  Newspaper. 


Number 

of 
Stamps. 


Galway  : 

Western  Argus  r  -        - 

Galway  Advertiser  r 

Independent 
Connaught  Journal 
Free  Press  -  -  ■  . 

Kerry : 

Kerry  Evening  Post 
Western  Herald 

Tralee  Mercury  -  .  . 

Kilkenny  and  Carlow : 

Kilkenny  Journal        .  -  . 

Moderator 
Carlow  Morning  Post 

Sentinel  .  .  - 

Standard  -  .         - 

King's  and  Queen's  County  : 

Leinster  Express  -  =        . 

Limerick : 

Limerick  Chronicle 

Evening  Post 
Herald 
Munster  Journal        .  - 

Londonderry  : 

Londonderry  Journal 
Sentinel 
Mayo: 

Ballina  Impartial         -  -  . 

Mayo  Constitution         -  -        . 

Telegraph 
Roscommon : 

Roscommon  Gazette 
Journal 
Sligo : 

Sligo  Journal  .  - 

Tipperary : 

Clonmel  Advertiser 

Herald 
Tipperary  Free  Press 
Tyrone  : 

Strabane  Morning  Post      -       -       - 
Waterford  : 

Waterford   Chronicle   and    Weekly 
Chronicle  .  -  _ 

Mail 
Mirror 
Wexford : 

Wexford  Herald  .  .         . 

Independent 
Freeman 
Conservative 

Dublin  Newspapers,  brought  forward    - 

Total 


18,75.0 
18,555 
5^}5 
8,500 
13,650 

9,500 
12,975 
21,675 

31,984 
29,375 
22,450 
21,950 
5,225 

23,175 

504,825 

15,475 

97,700 

1,850 

34,100 
68,375 

6,865 
30,965 
25,500 

5,/DQO 
5,(J00 

10,200 

28,840 
10,500 
43,250 

5,450 


70,485 
38,325 
28,608 

12,900 
32,961 
19,025 
12,550 

3,378,203 


15,718,6 

\ 


The  increase  of  newspapers  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  shown  by  these  documents 
to  have  been  pretty  con. si der able,  has  been  materially  repressed  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
stamp  duty  has  been  assessed.  The  circulation  of  the  Parisian  daily  papers  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  London  journals ;  a  result  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  their  greater 
cheapness. 

American  Netvspapers.  —  The  increase  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  has  also 
been  a  good  deal  more  rapid  than  in  England  ;  a  consequence,  partly,  no  doubt,  of  the 
greater  increase  of  population  in  the  Union,  but  more,  probably,  of  their  freedom 
from  taxation,  and  of  the  violence  of  party  contests.  The  total  number  of  newspapers 
annually  issued  in  the  Union  has  been  estimated  at  from  55,000,000  to  60,000,000, 
while  the  total  number  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  18S3  (see  No.  I.)  was 
ionly  34,515,221  ;  so  that,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  population,  every  in- 
I  dividual  in  America  has,  at  an  average,  more  than  twice  the  supjjly  of  newspapers 
"enjoyed  by  individuals  in  England.  "  PVom  this  exuberant  supply  of  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  and  the  low  price  charged  as  compared  with  the  English  and  French  new.s- 
^  papers,  they  are  liberally  patronised  by  all  classes,  and  are  found  in  almost  every 
I  dwelling  and  counting  house,  and  in  all  hotels,  taverns,  and  shops;  and  attract  a  large 
jshare  of  the  public  attention.  As  the  paths  of  honour  and  promotion  are  alike  open 
!to  every  one,  it  follows  that  public  discussion  forms  the  principal  stai)le  of  the  news- 
jpapers.  There  is  no  country  where  the  press  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
public  opinion."  —  (Picture  of  New  Fork,  p.  391.) 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  influence  of  newspaper  literature  by  its  quantity 
only,  but  must  have  regard  also  to  its  quality.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  principal 
thing  to  be  attended  to ;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  Americans  may  exceed  us  in  the 
number,  they  certainly  are  immeasurably  below  us  in  the  quality,  of  their  news- 
papers. Speaking  generally,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  newspaper  press  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  Union.  The  journals  indulge,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  most  offen- 
sive personalities.  Instead  of  examining  the  principles  of  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward, they  assail  the  character  and  misrepresent  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
inti'oduced.  It  is  impossible,  we  believe,  to  name  an  individual,  who  has  attained  to 
any  high  office  in  the  United  States,  or  to  consideration  in  Congress,  who  has  not  been 
libelled,  traduced,  and  calumniated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press,  to  a  degree  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  will,  probably,  lead  to  its  cure.  An 
intelligent  and  well  instructed  people  cannot,  surely,  continue  to  patronise  a  press 
whose  principal  features  are  misrepresentation,  exaggeration,  and  abuse. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Number  of  Newspapers  and  other  Periodical 
Works  published  in  the  same  in  1810  and  1828. 


States. 

1775. 

1810. 

1828. 

States. 

1775. 

1818.    1828.  1 

Maine                -            -       - 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York       - 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania        ,        -       . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia            -             -        - 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

7 
1 

2 
4 
4 

9 

2 

2 
2 
3 

32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 

29 
78 
17 
21 
14 
33 

161 
22 

185 
4 
37 
9 
34 
20 
16 

Georgia 

Florida        - 

Alabama             .           -        - 

Mississippi        ... 

Louisiana*           ,         -        . 

Tennessee 

Kentucky            -           .        - 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Missouri         -             -           . 

Arkansas 

Cherokee  nation 

1 

13 
1 

4 

10 
6 

11 

18 

2 

10 

6 

9 

8 

23 

66 

17 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Total 

37     i  358 
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NEW  YORK,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  and  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  United  States,  in  lat.  40°  42'  N.,  Ion.  74°  8'  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
separates  Manhattan  from  New  Jersey,  with  East  River,  which  separates  it  from  Long 
Island.  New  York  bay,  or  inner  harbour,  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  finest  in  the 
world ;  it  is  completely  land-locked,  and  affords  the  best  anchorage.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  through  the  Narrows  is  extremely  beautiful.  On  each  side,  the  shore,  though 
wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  thickly  studded  with  farms,  villages,  and  country 
seats.  At  the  upper  end  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  city ;  and  in  the  distance  the  bold 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson.  From  New  York  to  the  bar  between  Sandy  Hook 
Point  and  Schryer's  Island  (the  division  between  the  outer  bay  or  harbour  and  the 
Atlantic)  is  about  17  miles.  Fortifications  have  been  erected  at  the  Narrows,  Governor's 
Island,  and  other  places,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  shipping.  The  wood-cut  on  the 
opposite  page  represents  the  city  and  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Hudson  river  was  first  explored  in  1609,  by  the  famous  English  navigator  whose 
name  it  bears,  then  in  the  service  of  the  West  India  Company  of  Holland.  In  1612,  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  as  a  convenient  station  for  the 
fur  trade.  In  1664,  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  The  Dutch  again  recovered  possession 
of  it  in  1673  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year,  and  continued 
in  their  occupation  till  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

New  York  has  increased  faster  than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States.  In  1699, 
it  contained  6,000  inhabitants.  In  1774,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
independence,  the  population  amounted  to  22,750.  During  the  war,  the  population  con- 
tinued stationary  ;  but  since  1783,  its  increase  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1790, 
the  population  amounted  to  33,131  ;  in  1800,  to  60,489;  in  1810,  to  96,373;  in  1820, 
to  123,706;  and  in  1830,  to  above  213,000!  Originally  the  houses  were  mostly  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  confined.  In  these  particulars,  however,  a  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century ;  most  of  the  old  houses  having 
been  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  with  brick.  The  new  streets,  which  are  broad,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Broadway,  the  principal  street, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  commo- 
dious and  elegant.     The  pools,  that  were  formerly  abundant  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity, 

*  For  some  curious  details  with  respect  to  newspapers  in  Louisiana,  sec  Mr.  Stuart's  Three  Years  tn 
A>nrr)ca,\o\.\\.  p.  210.  —  the  most  instructive  and  trustwoithy  of  all  the  recent  works  on  the  United 
States. 
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have  been  completely  filled  up ;  a  measure  that  has  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  population.  In  respect  of  cleanliness,  however.  New  York  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  an  English  town.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  sink  or  common  sewer  in  the 
whole  city :  the  night-soil  and  filth  are  collected  in  pits,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
house,  and,  being  conveyed  to  the  nearest  quay,  are  thrown  into  the  water ;  but  as  these 
quays  are  made  of  timber,  with  many  projections,  a  great  deal  of  filth  is  retained  about 
them,  producing,  in  hot  weather,  an  abominable  stench.  The  yellow  fever,  by  which 
New  York  is  sometimes  visited,  uniformly  breaks  out  in  the  lower  and  dirtiest  part  of 
the  town  ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  extends  to  the  new  and  more  elevated  streets.  It  is  now 
much  less  prevalent  than  formerly ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  if  stones 
w^ere  substituted  for  timber  in  the  quays,  sewers  constructed,  and  proper  regulations 
enforced  as  to  cleanliness,  the  scourge  would  entirely  disappear. 

New  York  is  indebted,  for  her  wonderful  increase,  to  her  admirable  situation,  which 
has  rendered  her  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  New  World.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is 
about  6  feet ;  and  even  at  ebb,  there  is  21  feet  water  on  the  bar  ;  and  the  water  in  the 
outer  and  inner  bays,  and  in  the  river,  is  so  deep,  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden  lie 
close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  up  the  river.  The  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  but  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  The  great  strength  of  the  tide,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  ocean,  keep  it  generally  open,  even  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  are 
frozen  over.  The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  in  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Troy,  1 60  miles 
above  New  York,  affording  very  peculiar  facilities  for  its  navigation.  These  natural 
advantages  have  been  vastly  extended  by  a  system  of  canalisation,  which  has  already 
connected  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie ;  and  which,  wlien  completed, 
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will  connect  it  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  consequently  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  !  So  prodigious  a  command  of  internal  navigation  is  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  city,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans ;  but  the  readier  access  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  greater  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  her  situation  in  the  most  industrious 
part  of  the  Union,  where  slavery  is  abolished,  give  her  advantages  over  her  southern 
rival,  which,  it  is  most  probable,  will  secure  her  continued  preponderance. 

Entrance  to  Harbour,  Light-houses,  <^c.  —  The  course  in  entering  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  nearly 
due  W.  from  the  outermost  white  buoy  on  the  bar,  till  the  buoy  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  east  bank  be 
passed,  and  then  nearly  due  N.  The  navigation  is  extremely  easy.  Pilots  generally  board  vessels  with- 
out  the  bar;  for,  otherwise,  they  are  only  entitled  to  half  fees.  Were  it  not  for  fear  of  vitiating  in- 
surances, their  services  would  seldom  be  required.  —  (See  Rates  of  Pilotage,  post.)  The  light-house 
near  the  extremity  of  the  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  called 
Sandy  Hook,  is  in  lat.  40°  'IS'  N.,  Ion.  74°  h'  W.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  very  powerful  fixed  light, 
which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  by  vessels  coming  from  the  westward  10  leagues  off.  But,  from  its 
position,  it  is  not  readily  discovered  by  ships  coming  from  the  S.  till  too  near.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, a  floating  light  was  moored  about  7  miles  E.  from  Sandy  Hook  Point.  In  1828,  however, 
2  light-houses  were  erected  on  Neversink  hills,  nearly  4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Sandy  Hook.  They  are 
30()  feet  apart ;  the  most  noitherly  being  furnished  with  a  fixed,  and  the  other  with  a  revolving  light, 
both  of  great  power.  The  lights  are  elevated  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  may  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  in  all  directions,  from  40  to  50  miles.  Since  they  were  fitted  up,  the  floating  light  has  been 
discontinued.    Vessels  load  and  unload  at  the  wharfs  on  both  sides  the  city. 

Trade,  §"0.  ■■ —  The  commerce  of  New  York  is  very  extensive.  The  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise annually  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  port  is  estimated  at  from  100,000,000 
to  120,000,000  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  port  in  the  busy  season  varies 
from  500  to  750,  exclusive  of  about  50  steam  packets.  The  number  of  arrivals  from 
foreign  ports  amounted  in  1832  to  1,808;  and  the  coasting  arrivals  are  between  4,000 
and  5,000.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1832,  was  101,029,266  dollars;  of  which  no  less  than  53,214,402, 
or  more  than  the  half,  were  imported  into  New  York  !  The  customs  revenue  on 
the  goods  paying  duties,  imported  into  this  city,  amounts  to  about  1 3,000,000  dollars, 
while  the  total  customs  revenue  of  the  United  States  seldom  exceeds  22,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  imports  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  articles.  The  principal  are  cottons 
woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  cutlery  ;  earthenware,  brass  and  copper  manufactures, 
&c.  from  Great  Britain  ;  silk,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  from  France  and  Spain ;  sugar  and, 
coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  Brazil ;  with  tea,  spices,  cochineal,  indigo,  dye 
woods,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  New  York  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  amounted  to  26,000,945  dollars,  being  between  ^  and  ^  part  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  wheat  flour,  corn, 
rice,  and  cotton ;  beef,  pork,  butter,  dried  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  furs,  tobacco, 
coarse  manufactured  goods,  lumber,  &c.  The  great  excess  of  the  imports  into  New  York 
over  the  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  while  mostly  all  articles  of  export  from 
the  Western  States  are  shipped  at  New  Orleans,  the  greater  part  of  the  more  valuable 
articles  brought  from  abroad,  and  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and,  in  some  degree,  even  Kentucky,  are  principally  imported  into  New  York. 

The  tonnage  of  New  York  is  greater  than  that  of  Liverpool,  or  any  other  city,  with 
the  single  exception  of  London.  The  registered  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1831,  amounted  to  122,458  tons,  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  to  163,980  tons;  making  a  grand  total  of  286,438  tons,  bemg  between  ^  and 
^  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of 
New  York  during 


some  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Native  American  Produce  exported 
each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  the  1st  of  January,  1833. 


from 


Ashes,  pot 

pearl 
Beef 
Pork 
Lard 
Butter 
Cotton 
Cotton  goods 
Flour  (wheat) 
Corn 
Kice 
Tar 

Turpentine 
Hides 
Whale  oil 
Soap 
Tobacco 


barrels 


kegs 

bales 

packages 

barrels 

.     bushels 

-    tierces 

barrels 

number 

.     gallons 

boxes 

hogsheads 


1830. 


19,613 
4,152 
15,022 
13,085 
14,136 
6,761 

104,940 
5,306 

304,352 

174,182 
13,373 
19,397 

102,441 


1831. 


19,393 
5,694 
17,P13 
20,147 
24,885 
12,282 

118,502 
3,030 

437,104 

245,.S68 
15,205 
18,879 

121,762 


7,815 


18,241 

2,356 

17,223 

29,418 

11,101 

9,286 

108,741 

7,545 

195,614 

93,716 

16,678 

18,537 

144,878 

169,493 

1,392,600 

76.981 

7,783 
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Shipping.  —  Arrivals  from  and  Departures  for  Foreign  Ports  in  1831. 


Flags. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

ria^s. 

Arrived. 

Departed.       ] 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage.] 

British 

United  States       - 

France 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Germany        -     - 

Holland      - 

Hanse  Towns 

Sweden 

278 

1,294 

25 

8 

1 

10 

2 

1 

14 

41,758 

306,529 

6,710 

1,762 

260 

2,798 

315 

260 

3,339 

273 
1,275 
22 
7 
1 
7 
2 
1 
12 

31,716 

265,205 

3,228 

1,076 

170 

2,042 

315 

260 

2,473 

Hayti           .        . 

Brazil 

Genoa    .        -     - 

Russia 

Mexico     - 

Denmark 

Totals    - 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

18 

330 
134 
260 
260 
260 
S,709 

2              330  1 
2            134  1 
Still  in  port.    | 
1            260 
1           260 
16        2,(j03 

1,658 

368,684 

1,622 

316,472 

The  arrivals  in  1832  from  foreign  ports,  were,  ships,  444;  barques,  75;  brigs,  885;  schooners,  386 ; 
galliots,  2  ;  sloops,  6  ;  being,  in  all,  1808.  Of  these  there  were,  American,  1,290  ;  British,  369  ;  French,  42  j 
Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen,  32;  Swedish,  25;  Spanish,  19;  Danish,  11,  &c.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  ships  are  from  our  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Re-^ulations  as  to  Passengers  arriving  at  New  York.  —  On  the  arrival  of  passengers,  an  entry  must  be 
made  at  the  Custom-house  of  their  names,  clothes,  or  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which 
are  exempt  from  duty),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them  ;  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be  had 
at  the  office  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  20  cents  each  for  a  permit; 
on  exhibiting  which  to  the  officer  on  board,  they  are  allowed  to  remove  their  baggage  after  it  has  been 
inspected.  Only  1  entry  and  permit  is  necessary  for  a  family,  and  only  20  cents  demanded,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  family.  Remains  of  sea  stores,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  foreign  spirits  and  wines, 
are  hable  to  pay  duties ;  but  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk  or  quantity,  they  are  generally  allowed  to 
pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  steerage  passengers  and  their  baggage  :  they 
pay  each  20  cents  for' a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  person  not  the  owner,  he  gives  bond  for 
payment  of  the  duties,  if  any  ;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the  Custom-house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any 
article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  pay  duty,  not  spedjied  in  the  entry,  it  is  forfeited,  and 
the  person  in  whose  baggage  the  article  is  found,  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Besides  making  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  State,  that  every  master  of  a 
vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States,  "  shall,  within  24 
hours  after  entering  his  vessel  at  the  Custom-house,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on  oath,  to  the  mayor,  and 
in  case  of  his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  the  said  city,  of  the  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every 
person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger  in  such  ship  or  vessel  on  ner  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting,  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to  make  such  report,  the  sum  of  75  dollars  for  every  alien,  and 
the  sum  of  50  dollars  for  every  other  person  neglected  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid." 

Masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each  passenger 
to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall  become  chargeable  on 
the  city  poor  rates  for  the  space  of  2  years.  They  almost  uniformly  prefer  paying  the  commutation. 
The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  New  York  from  the  British  islands  during  the  5  years  ending 
with  1832,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

From  England.                 From  Ireland. 

From  Scotland. 

Total. 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Totals     - 

6,631 

8,110 

16,352 

13,808 

18,947 

6,197 
2,443 
3,497 
6,721 
6,050 

2,717 
948 

1,584 
2,078 
3,286 

63,848 

24,908 

10,613 

99,371                j 

In  addition  to  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c. 

Lines  of  Packets.  —  The  estabhshment  of  regular  lines  of  packets  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports, 
and  also  to  every  principal  port  in  the  United  States,  has  produced  a  new  era  in  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  and  redounded  equally  to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising  individuals  by  whom  they  were  projected, 
and  the  public.  The  principal  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Liverpool.  There  are  above  20  packet  ships 
employed  between  these  cities,  distributed  in  4  lines. 

Statement  of  the  Passages  made  by  the  different  Ships  and  Masters  employed  in  the  Old  Line,  from.  1818 

to  1827,  inclusive,  embracing  a  Period  of  10  Years,  and  comprismg  lb8  complete  Voyages. 
The  passages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  during  the  said  period,  have  averaged  -     24  days  each. 

Those  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  during  the  said  time,  have  averaged  -  -    38         

The  shortest  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  made  by  the  ship  New  York, 

Captain  Maxwell,  in  December,  1823,  being  .  .  -  -  16  days. 

The  longest  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  made  by  the  ship  Nestor,  Captain 

S.  G.  Macy,  in  December,  1820,  and  January,  1821,  being  -  -  -        37    — 

The  shortest  passages   from   Liverpool   to  New  York  were  made  by  the  ship  Amity, 

Captain  George  Maxwell,  in  April,  1819,  and  by  the  ship  Colombia,  Captain  Rogers, 

in  February,  1824,  being  -  .  .  _  .  -22  

The  longest  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  made  by  the  ship  Pacific,  Captain 

Crocker,  in  December,  1827,  and  January  and  February,  1828,  being  -  -        71    

_    The  passages  are  not  reckoned  from  land  to  land,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  from  one  city  to  the 
other. 

Packet  ships  for  New  York  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  1st,  8th,  16th,  and  24th  of  each  month  throughout 
the  year.     And  they  sail  on  the  same  days  in  each  month /rom  New  York  for  Liverpool. 

The  cabin  passage  to  New  York,  35  guineas  ;  from  New  York,  30  guineas  ;  which  includes  provisions, 
wines,  beds,  &c.,  so  that  the  passengers  have  no  occasion  to  provide  any  thing  except  personal  ajiparel. 

Sixteen  ships  in  the  whole,  varying  in  size  fi-om  500  to  580  tons  burden  each,  are  employed  as  regular 
packets  bctwen  New  York  and  Liverpool :  they  are  all  American  property,  and  built  chiefly  in  New  York, 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  passengers,  and  in  a  most  expensive 
and  splendid  style.  Each  ship  has  a  separate  cabin  for  ladies ;  each  state-room,  in  the  respective  cabins, 
will  accommodate  two  passengers ;  but  a  whole  state-room  may  be  secured  for  1  individual  by  paying  at 
the  rate  of  1|  passage,  that  is,  52i  guineas. 

Packets  for  Philadelphia  sail  Irom  Liverpool  on  the  8th  and  20th  of  every  month  throughout  the  year  • 
and  4  of  these  ships  saW  frotn  Philadelphia  for  Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  each  month  ;  the  others  do  not 
always  return  direct  from  Liverpool,  but  go  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  &c.,  to  bring  cargoes  of  i)roduce  to 
Liverpool. 
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Cabin  passage  same  as  that  to  and  from  New  York. 

These  ships,  9  in  number,  are  all  American  built  and  owned,  and  are  from  300  to  500  tons  burden  •  • 
some  of  them  are  as  splendid  as  the  New  York  packets,  and  all  are  fitted  up  with  every  regard  to 
comfort. 

Packet  ships  for  Boston  sail  at  specified  periods  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  again  in  June 
July,  and  August,  in  each  year  j  but  they  seldom  return  direct  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  The  rate  of 
passage  the  same  as  that  by  the  packets  for  New  York. 

The  rate  of  steerage  passage  varies,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  considerably ;  depending  on  the  number 
of  ships  and  the  number  of  passengers  going  at  the  time.  By  the  packet  ships,  it  fluctuates  from  5  to  6 
guineas  for  each  full-grown  person  ;  and  children  under  14  years  are  taken  at  half-price.  By  other  ships, 
the  rate  of  steerage  passage  varies  from  \l.  10s.  to  51. ;  being  sometimes  reduced,  by  competition,  so  low  as 
305. ;  but  the  average  rate  may  be  taken  at  4/.  4s.  For  these  rates,  the  ship  provides  nothing  but  berths, 
fire,  and  water  ;  the  passengers  provide  their  own  provisions,  bedding,  &c.  The  expense  of  provisions 
for  a  poor  person,  who  might  wish  to  be  as  economical  as  possible,  for  the  voyage  out  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  be  more  than  from  40s.  to  50s. 

The  cabin  passage  by  the  common  traders  (and  many  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  packets  in  equip- 
ment  and  safety)  varies  from  15/.  to  25/. ;  no  wines  being  provided  by  the  ships  at  these  rates,  but  provU 
sions,  bedding,  malt  liquor,  and  spirits. 

The  rates  oi  freight  to  New  York,  are  — 

By  Packets. 


Fine  goods,  per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet 
Hardware 


L.    s. 

d.     L.    s. 

,1. 

■    2    0 

0  toO     G 

(» 

-    1  10 

0-00 

n 

1     0 

0-15 

0 

-    0  10 

0    -  0  12 

« 

.    1     0 

0   -   1     ,5 

0 

-    0  10 

0   -  0  12 

« 

.    0  17 

6-15 

0 

By  other  Ships. 

L.    «.  d.    L.   a.   ({. 

1    5  0  to  1  10    0 

0  17  6   -  1     2    6 

0  12  6  -  0  17    6 

0    9  0  -  0  12    6 

0  12  6   -  0  15    0 

0    8  0   -  0  12    6 

0  12  6  .  0  15    0 


They  are  fitted  out  in  the 


Coarse  low-priced  goods  ... 

Iron,  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 

Qoak,     do.        do. 

Crates  of  earthenware,  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 

Salt,  per  ton  of  40  bushils 

'New  York  and  London  Packets.  —  Nine  ships  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 
same  way  as  the  Liverpool  packets.    They  touch  at  Cowes. 

New  York  and  Havre  Packets.  —  Twelve  ships  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  all  fitted  up  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  attention  to  comfort.  Cabin  passage,  140  dollars,  including  bed,  bedding,  wines,  and  stores 
of  every  description. 

Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  etc.  —  We  borrow  from  a  detailed  and  authentic  statement  by  Thomas 
H.  Goddard,  Esq.,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  29th  of  January,  1831,  the  follow, 
ing  particulars  in  relation  to  the  banks,  insurance  companies,  &c.  of  New  York,  in  1830,  with  a  view  of 
their  progress  from  1819  to  1830. 


When 

Length  of 

No.  of 

Amount 

Amount  of 

Time  and  Rate 

Amount  of 

Banks. 

chartered. 

Charter. 

Shares. 

of  Share. 

Capital. 

of  Dividend. 

Dividend. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

United  States  Branch    - 

. 

25,000 

100 

2,500,000 

.Tan.    3i-July   3i 

175,000 

America 

1822 

20  years 

20,000 

100 

2,000,000 

Jan.    2|_July    21 
Jan.    3.i  — July    3j 

100,000 

Mechanics' 

1810 

22   do. 

80,000 

25 

2,000,000 

140,000 

Manhattan  Company    - 
Delaware   and    Hudson 

1790 

perpetual 

41,000 

60 

2,050,000 

Jan.    3i  -  July    3| 

143,500 

Canal  Company 

1825 

do. 

15,000 

100 

1,500,000 

June   0   —Dec.    0 

Merchants' 

1805 

27  years 

28,000 

60 

1,400,000 

June   3   -Dec.    3 

84,000 

City           -               -        . 

1812 

20  do. 

25,000 

50 

1,250,000 

May    3    —Nov.    3 

75,000 

New  York 

18— 

1,900 

500 

950,000 

May    4    -  Nov.    4 

76,000 

Phoenix 

1812 

20  do. 

20,000 

25' 

500,000 

Jan.    3^ -July   3^ 

35,000 

North  River      - 

1821 

21    do. 

10,000 

50 

500,000 

Jan.    4    -July    4 

40,000 

Tradesmen's 

1822 

10  do. 

12,000 

40 

480,000 

Jan.    3    —July   3.^ 

31,000 

Chemical 

182i 

21   do. 

20,000 

25 

500,000 

Jan.    3J  -  July     0 

22,500 

Union 

1811 

20  do. 

20,000 

60 

6,000,000 

May    3    -Nov.    3 

60,000 

Fulton 

1824 

20  do. 

20,000 

30 

600,000 

May    3J  — Nov.   3^ 

42,000 

Dry  Dock 

perpetual 

14,000 

60 

700,000 

Jan.    2    -July    0 

14,000 

Greenwich 

1830 

new 

8,000 
359,900 

25 

200,000 
18,130,000 

jnot  determined 

1,037,700 

Recapitulation.  —  There  were,  in  1830,  16  banks 
in  this  city,  whose  aggregate  capital  was 

And  these  made  dividends  for 

Of  the:  e,  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  made  no  di- 
vidend, in  consequence  of  appropriating  their 
means  to  the  great  work  of  completing  the 
canal  between  the  2  rivers,  which  promises  a 
great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  Greenwich 
had  just  commenced ;  so  that  the  dividend 
accrued  upon  a  capital  of  17,950,000  dollars  — 
making  an  mterest  of  5-7875  per  cent.,  as  the 
paper  discounted  would  average  60  days'  notes, 
and  6  per  cent,  discount  deducted,  there  must 
have  been  discounted  during  the  year  paper  to 
the  amount  of  -  .  - 

Marine  Insurance-  —  During  1830,  there  were  in 
this  city  8  marine  insurance  companies,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of         - 

And  these  made  dividends  for 

But  2  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 
450,000  dollars,  divided  nothing,  so  that  the 
dividend  really  arose  out  of  a  capital  of 
2,600,000  dollars,  making  an  interest  of  15-572 
per  cent.  The  American  Company  commenced 


18,130,000 
1,037,700 


103,769,952 


in  1815,  and  its  dividends  to  1830  inclusive 

were  312  per  cent.,  amounting  to 

The  Ocean,  with  a  capital  of  350,000,  has,  from 

1823  to  1830  inclusive,  made  dividends  for  126 

per  cent.  ... 

Fire  Insurance.  —  During  1830,  there  were  in  this 

city  20  fire  companies,  whose  aggregate  capital 

was        -  .... 

And  these  made  dividends  for 

But  2  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 

750,000    dollars,    divided    nothmg,    so    that 

the    dividend    really    arose   out  of  a  capital 

of  7,050,000  dollars,  making  an  interest  of 

6-805  per  cent.    The  Washington  commenced 

in  1814,  and  has  made  a  uniform  semi-annual 

dividend  of  4^  per  cent.,  making  in  all  144  per 

cent.,  amounting  to  -  -  - 

From  1823  to  the  year  1830  inclusive  — 

The  dividends  of  the  Eagle  were  69^  per 
cent.  -  -  - 

Globe     -  -  52  per  cent. 

Franklin  -  -  44^  —  - 
North  River  -  64  —  - 
New  York         -  76       —     - 


Dollars.      1 
1,560,000 


7,800,000    , 
479,750    [ 


347,500 
520,000 
133,000 
221,IM!0 
580,000   j 


Progress  of  Stocks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  from  1819  to  1830,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Banks  in  New  York  City. 

Marine  In 

surance  Companies. 

Fire  Insurance  Companies.     1 

Amount  of  Amt.  of  Div. 

Rate 

Amount  of 

Kate  per 

Amount  of 

Amt.ofDiv. 

Rate 

Capital. 

declared. 

per  Ct. 

per  discounted. 

Capital. 

Div.  declar. 

Cent. 

Capital. 

declared. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1819 

15,900,000 

782,000 

4-918 

78,199,992 

3,850,000 

412,250 

10-707 

4,500,000 

237,500 

1820 

15,900,000 

921,500 

5-795 

92,149,980 

3,850,000 

250,750 

6-513 

4,500,000 

365,000 

8-}«? 

1821 

15,900,000 

920,500 

5-789 

92,649,984 

3,850,000 

250,650 

6-510 

4,500,000 

1822 

16,000,000 

921,200 

5-757 

92,119,976 

3,850,000 

320,150 

8-310 

4,500,000 

6-5.54 
7-466 
6-459 
5-826 
4-S35 
4.'>24 
5-9.W 
6-150 

1823 

15,500,000 

992,500 

6-403 

99,250,060     3,150,000 

276,500 

8-777 

7,400,000 

485,000 

1824 

15,600,000 

617,050 

3-947 

61,705,020 

4,650,000 

317,000 

6-817 

7,400,000 

1825 

17,450,000 

936,500 

5-366 

93,649,972 

5,300,000 

221,000 

4-169 

1,190,000 

1826 

17,500,000 

1,031,500 

5-894 

103,149,856 

5,300,000 

260,000 

1827 

17,880,0(10 

1,025,400 

5-751 

102,539,996 

4,350,000 

228,000 

5-241 

12,460,000 

52?',w! 

1828 

18,330,(X)0 

1,039,200 

5-f)69 

103,919,972 

4,100,000 

501,500 

7-353 

1  829 

17,8.30,000 

977,000 

5-479 

97,699,992 

3,000,000 

442,000 

14-733 

^'5I.'''''M}| 

18,30 

18,l:!0,000 
12  years  ■ 

1,037,700 

5-723 

103,709,952 

3,050,000 

4<X3,000 

13-213 

7,800,000 

n,202,0.'>() 

i,r.o,20i,;'.'2 

-.'^'''^SOO 

5,868,.«)0 
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In  the  previous  estimates,  the  rate  per  cent,  on  the  actually  productive  capital  was  given.  Here  the 
interest  is  determined  by  comparing  the  whole  capital  with  the  whole  dividend. 

Remarks  on  Banking  at  New  York.  —  The  reader  will  find  in  the  article  Banks,  Foheign  {ante,  p.  109.), 
some  details  as  to  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  quite  as  defective  in  New 
York  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Several  banks  in  that  State  have  failed,  and  some  of  those  that  still 
exist,  obtained  their  charters  by  resorting  to  the  most  disgraceful  practices.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  the 
grand  jury  of  the  city  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  form- 
ation  of  some  of  these  establishments,  which  ended  in  the  conviction,  as  conspirators  to  defraud  the  public, 
of  not  a  few  citizens,  and  even  of  some  members  of  the  legislature,  who  had  previously  been  deemed  highly 
respectable !  The  Court  of  Errors  afterwards  decided,  by  a  small  majority,  that  these  convictions  were 
illegal ;  but  the  fact  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses  having  prevailed  was  established  beyond  all  question. 
We  may  mention,  by  way  of  example,  that  the  United  States  Lombard  Association,  incorporated   in 

1825,  was  sworn  to  as  having  a  paid  up  capital  of  300,000  dollars ;  but  the  association  having  failed  in 

1826,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  more  than  30,000  dollars  had  ever  been  paid  up!  There  were,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  several  other  cases  quite  as  bad,  or,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  this.  —  {Report  and  Observ- 
ations on  the  Banks,  ^c.  of  the  State  cf  New  York,  p.  10.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  branch  of  the  United  States'Bank,  all  the  other  New  York  banks  issue  notes 
of  so  low  a  value  as  1  dollar.    They  all  discount  bills :  generally  at  6  per  cent. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  from  the  mischief  resulting  from  the  failure  of  banks,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law,  in  1829,  compelling  all  banks  chartered  in  future,  or  getting  their 
charters  renewed,  to  pay  from  i  to  1  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  by  whom 
it  is  invested  and  accumulated  as  a  guarantee  fund.  When  a  bank  fails,  its  debts,  under  certain  rcstric- 
tions,  are  to  be  paid  from  this  fund.  Commissioners  have  also  been  appointed,  having  authority  to 
examine  upon  oath,  and  to  inquire  into  any  particulars  as  to  the  management  of  the  dilllrent  banks  sub- 
jected to  this  regulation. 

This  system  has  not  been  established  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  a  conclusive  opinion  to  lie 
formed  as  to  its  practical  operation.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  quite  inadequate  to 
eradicate  the  evils  complained  of.  Even  were  it  otherwise  successful,  what  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
tax  the  capital  of  solid  and  well-managed  concerns,  to  create  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  those  set  on  foot 
for  the  i)urpose  of  swindling  ?  The  interference  of  the  commissioners,  by  lessening  the  responsibility  of 
the  directors,  must  be  a  good  deal  worse  than  useless  ;  and  can  have  no  effect  other  than  the  multiplica- 
tion of  abuses.  We  have  not,  indeed,  the  least  doubt,  that  it  will  be  found  in  America,  as  in  England, 
that  banking  can  acquire  no  real  solidity  till  a  stop  be  put  to  the  issue  of  all  notes  for  payment  of  which 
security  has  not  previously  been  given.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  of  any  material  service.  It  is  mere 
error  and  delusion  to  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  fraud  or  mismanagement  by  any  system  of 
official  superintendence. 

Forgery  is  extremely  prevalent  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Union  ;  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  low  value  at  which  notes  are  issued,  and  of  their  employment  even  in  the  smallest  trans- 
actions. It  is  not,  in  truth,  easy  to  imagine  that  the  papir  currency  of  any  country  can  be  in  a  less 
satisfactory  condition  than  that  of  the  United  States.  And  it  will  not,  certainly,  be  improved,  but  much 
deteriorated,  should  the  president  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Sales  by  Auction.  —  The  practice  of  selling  goods,  particularly  those  imported  from  abroad,  by  auction, 
is  of  long  standing  in  New  York,  and  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  Auctioneers  are  appointed  by  the 
senate,  on  the  nomination  of  the  governor. 

Statement  of  Sales  at  Auction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  1810  to  1830  inclusive,  from  Returns  made 
by  the  Auctioneers  to  the  Comptroller. 


Yeare. 

Amount  of  Duties. 

Amount  of  Sales  dutiable. 

Amount  of  Sales  not 
dutiable. 

Total. 

Dollars,    cents. 

Dollars. 

cents. 

Dollars. 

cents. 

Do/hirs. 

cents.        1 

1810 

126,404    62 

5,602,662 

59 

510,760 

28 

6,nS,iU2 

87         1 

1811 

110,220    76 

4,393,987 

51 

342,155 

24 

4,736,142 

75        1 

1812 

124,236    92 

5,203,566 

67 

425,451 

30 

5,629,017 

97 

1813 

156,481    05 

6,001,162 

40 

1,051,646 

40 

7,052,808 

80 

*1814 

86,067    76 

3,527,155 

88 

387,631 

12 

3,914,787 

00 

1815 

182,936    57 

12,124,054 

76 

1,037,695 

01 

13,161,749 

77 

1816 

171,907    40 

11,349,826 

07 

765,889 

76 

12,115,715 

83 

1817 

199,123    38 

12,472,446 

92 

720,165 

73 

13,198,612 

65 

1818 

176,032    24 

11,873,658 

42 

1,614,418 

83 

13,488,077 

25 

1819 

141,570    96 

9,538,202 

51 

1,727,3.56 

31 

11,265,558 

82 

1820 

153,999    86 

10,182,967 

00 

1,833,229 

75 

12,016,196 

75 

1821 

154,543    92 

10,525,791 

05 

1,819,434 

72 

12,345,275 

77 

1822 

180,761     68 

12,340,127 

54 

1,798,880 

88 

14,139,008 

42 

1823 

208,254    01 

13,754,821 

57 

3,117,128 

86 

16,871,950 

43 

1824 

226,218    13 

15,716,432 

88 

3,587,586 

48 

19,304,019 

36 

1825 

285,037    62 

19,713,686 

67 

4,530,600 

69 

24,244,287 

36 

1826 

242,810    06 

16,328,198 

52 

4,722,154 

73 

21,050,353 

25 

1827 

247,808    24 

16,401,643 

68 

3,063,576 

64 

]9,4&5,220 

32 

1828 

257,180    40 

17,449,544 

64 

8,590,116 

29 

26,039,660 

93 

+1!^,^ 

242,552    54 

16,536,906 

60 

8,68.5,802 

29 

25,222,708 

1830 

218,513    66 

15,465,405 

99 

10,300,705 

79 

25,766,111 

78 

3,892,661    78 

246,502,249 

87 

60,638,437 

10 

307,140,686 

97 

The  duties  are  — 

1.  On  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  2  per 
cent. 

2.  On  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  &c.,  as  imported,  1  per  cent. 

3.  On  all  other  articles,  subject  to  duties,  \\  per  cent. 

The  following  articles  are  not  subject  to  duties :  — 
1 .  Ships  and  vessels. 

'i.  Utensils  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 
3.  Articles  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  this  state, 

except  distilled  spirits. 


4.  All  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  manufactured 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Goods  are  exempted  from  auction  duties,  — 
1.  When  they  belong  to  the  United  States  or  this  State. 
%  When  sold  by  the  authority  of  a  court,  or  when  seized  by  a 

public  officer  on  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or 

under  a  distress  for  rent. 

3.  The  effects  of  a  deceased  person  sold  by  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, or  by  a  person  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4.  The  effects  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  sold  by  his  assignees, 
appointed  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors. 


*  The  returns  of  sales  for  1814,  having  been  mislaid  at  the  comptroller's  office,  the  amounts  are  stated 
by  estimating  the  average  of  the  4  preceding  years  in  proportion  to  the  duties  paid,  which  are  exactly 
correct  as  stated. 

t  The  amount  of  real  estate  sold  in  1829  (included  in  the  above  not  dutiable)  was  2,131,390  dollars  and 
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NEW  YORK. 


Any  citfeen  of  this  State  may  sell  at  auction  (except  in  the 
cit)  ui  New  York)  all  such  goods  as  are  not  subject  to  duties. 
but  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  where  the  goods  pay  duties, 
tlie  sale  must  be  by  an  authorised  auctioneer,  his  partner,  or 
clerk.  Arid  any  person  selling  contrary  to  the  said  provisions 
Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

VVhen  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  by  tickness,  by 
duty  as  ajireman,  by  military  orders,  or  necessary  attendance  in 
a  court  qf' Justice,  or  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  Irom  the 
place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  he  may  ernploy  a  partner  to 
attend  in  his  behalf. 

He  must  give  bond  to  the  peojjle  of  this  State,  with  2  free- 
hold sureties,  conditioned  in  the  penalty  of  5,000  dollars,  for 
the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  and  accruing  on  the 
sales.  The  penalty  of  selling  without  the  bond,  is  126  dollars 
for  each  article  offered  for  sale. 

No  auctioneer  in  any  city  shall  at  the  same  time  have  more 
than  1  house  or  store  for  holding  his  auctions,  and  shall,  before 
entering  on  his  oHice,  designate  in  a  writing,  to  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  city,  such  house  or  store,  and  his  partner  or 
partners.  But  (*oodS  sold  in  the  packages  in  which  they  were 
imported,  furniture,  anci  such  bulky  articles  as  have  usually 
been  sold  in  warehouses,  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  wharfs,  need 
not  be  sold  in  the  house  or  store  designated  in  such  writing,  if 
such  sales  be  advertised  at  least  2  days  previously  in  1  or  more 
newspapers. 

Auctioneers  are  to  receive  2.^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  all 
sales,  unless  by  previous  agreement  in  writing ;  and  for  de- 
matulins  or  receiving  an  unlawful  commission,  shall  forfeit 
250  dollars,  and  refund  the  monies  so  received. 

No  auctioneer,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  where 
his  public  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  other  person  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable 
tb  auction  duties,  under  penalty  ot  forfeiting  their  price. 

Every  auctioneer  shall  make  out  in  writing  a  quarterly 
account,  dated  on  the  1st  days  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January  in  the  year  for  which  he  is  appointed,  stating  mi- 
nutely — 

1.  The  sum  for  which  any  goods  shall  have  been  sold  at  every 
auction  held  by  or  for  him,  from  the  time  of  his  giving  bond, 
or  fitom  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly  account. 

2.  The  days  on  which  sales  were  so  made,  and  the  amount  of 
each  day's  sale,  designating  the  sales  made  by  himself,  or  in 
his  presence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  his  partner 
or  clerk,  and  the  causes  of  his  absence. 

3.  The  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  or  his 
partners,  and  the  times  thereof. 

4.  The  amount  ofduties  chargeable  on  all  sales  made. 

Every  such  account  shall,  within  20  days  after  its  date,  be 
exhibited,  by  auctioneers  for  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder ; 
and  if  by  an  auctioneer  for  a  county,  to  a  county  judge,  and 
be  verified  by  oath.  Every  partner  of  an  auctioneer,  and 
every  clerk  who  has  made  any  sales,  shall  also  swear  to  his 
belief  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  every  particular  of  such 
account. 

The  State  duties  (together  with  the  addition  of  2\  per  cent, 
cin  the  whole  amoiiiit  of  them)  are  to  be  paid  within  10  days 
after  exhibiting  such  account. 

Any  deceit  or  fraud  in  violating  any  provision  of  the  law 
respecting  auctioneers,  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  subjects 
tlie  ort'ending  party  to  the  payment  of  treble  damages  to  the 
piirty  injured. 

Coins. 

A  Table  of  various  Fbfiign  Coins,  S(e.  rvith  their  Value  in  Federal 

Money. 
Sixteenth  of  a  dollar 

Half  apistareen  •  -  - 

Real  plate  of  Spain 

An  English  sixpence  -  • 

Eighth  of  a  dollar 
Livre  Tournois  of  France 
Franc  of  France  •  •         - 

A  pistareen  -  -  • 

An  English  shilling 
Quarter  of  a  dollar 

Marc  banco  of  Hamburgh  -  - 

The  florin  or  guilder  of  the  United  Netherlands 
HalfdoUar 

Kupje  of  Bengal  .  .  • 

Rix-dollar  of  benmart 
Itix-doUar  ofSweden 

Sjianish  dollar  ,  -  -  " 

Rouble  of  Russia  -  -  - 

Crowns  of  England  and  Fiance 
Milree  of  Portugal 

Tale  of  China  -  -  - 

Pagoda  of  India  ... 

Fr(nch  pistole 
Spanish  pistole 
Pound  of  Ireland 
Pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain 
Ereijph  guinea  -  - 

English  guinea 

A  moiudre  ... 

Half  Johannas 

A  doubloon  .  •  - 

A  .lohannas  i  •  - 

Ht-al  vellon  of  Spajii 
Heal  of  Gibraltar  - 

Rix-doUar  of  Bremen 

Pezza  of  I.eghom  -  '  - 

Ducat  of  Naples  -  *■ 

Ounce  of  Sicily  -  -  • 

Coins  of  the  Umled  States. 

Gold  Coins.  L.   s.  d. 

Eiple,  value  10  dol.,  wi.  270  grs.  sUnd.  gold       2    .T    8  sterl. 
Half  eagle,       6    do.  l.^.-i  do.  —         =   I     1  10   - 

Quarter,  2^  do.  67^ do.        -  =  0  lO  U   - 

Ktandard  gold  is  11  piirts  pure  and  I  alU.y. 


Dots 

cts. 

m. 

-    0 

6 

2i 

■    0 

9 

0 

.    0 

10 

0 

.    0 

11 

1 

-  0 

12 

5 

-  0 

18 

5 

.  0 

18 

7^ 

.    0 

18 

5 

-  0 

22 

2 

-  0 

25 

0 

-  0 

23 

0 

-  0 

40 

0 

-  0 

50 

0 

-  0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

.  I 

0 

0 

-  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  1 

9 

0 

.  1 

24 

c 

-  1 

48 

0 

-  1 

84 

0 

•  3 

66 

7 

-  3 

77 

3 

-  4 

10 

0 

-  4 

44 

0 

-  4 

60 

0 

.  4 

65 

7 

-  6 

0 

8 

-  8 

0 

0 

-  14 

93 

4 

-  16 

0 

0 

-  0 

5 

0 

-  0 

8 

5 

.  0 

75 

0 

-  0 

90 

0 

.  0 

80 

0 

.  2 

50 

0 

Dollar,  val.  10  dimes,  wt.  416  grs.  stand,  sliver  =  4  3-75  ster 
Half  dollar    5    do.  20,S  do.  _  =2  4-«7  _ 

Quarter,        2,^  do.  104  do.  _  :=  1  0-93  _ 

Dime,  10  cents,  41  3-5ths       —  =0  5-46  — 

Half  dime,    5  do.  20  4-5thi       — 

Standard  silver  is  1,485  parts  pure,  and  179  alloy. 

A  pound  of  pure  gold  is  valued  at  15  lbs.  of  pure  silver. 

Coiits  hfthe  United  States  decimally  divided.  —  10  mills  make 

1  cent,  10  cents  1  dime,  10  dimes  1  dollar,  10  dollars  1  eagle. 

Rules  for  reducing  the  Currencies  of  the  different  States  into  each 

other. 

To  reducethe  currencies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  into  those  of  New 
York  and  North  Carolina,  — to  the  given  sum  add  l-3d  part 
thtreof.  Of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land,- to  the  given  sum  add  l-4th  thereof.  Of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  —  from  the  given  sum  subtract  2-9ths  thereof. 

1  o  reduce  New  York  and  North  Carolina  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virgi- 
nia, —  from  the  given  sum  deduct  1  -4th  thereof.  Into  Penn- 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,— from  the 
given  sum  deduct  1.6th  thereof.  Into  South  Carolina,  —  to 
the  sum  given  add  1  -16th,  then  take  i  of  the  whole. 

To  reduce  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, into  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Virginia,— from  the  sum  given  deduct  1.5th 
thereof.  Into  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  —  to  the  sum 
given  add  l-5th  thereof.  Into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,— 
multiply  by  3  and  1  -9th,  and  divide  the  product  by  5  :  or  mul- 
tiijly  by  28,  and  divide  by  45. 

To  reduce  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  into  New  Hamp. 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virgi- 
nia,— to  the  given  sum  add  2-7ths  thereof.  Into  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  —  multiply  the  given 
sum  by  45,  and  divide  by  28.  Into  New  York  and  North 
Carohna,  —  from  .the  given  sum  subtract  1 -7th,  and  double 
the  remainder. 

CuSTOM'HofSE  Regulations.  —  Vessels  must  be  reported 
to  the  collector  by  the  master  24  hours  after  arrival ;  must 
come  to  a  full  entry  48  hours  after  arrival,  at  which  time  the 
commander  swears  to  a  detailed  account  of  his  cargo,  stores, 
and  passengers,  and  that  he  has  deposited  all  letters  in  the 
post-office,  except  such  as  are  for  his  ship's  husband,  at  which 
time  he  must  also  deposit  the  register,  clearance,  and  cockets  in 
the  Custom-house. 

Warehousing —  There  is  no  warehousing  system,  but  goods 
are  received  into  the  public  stores,  where  thfey  are  allowed  to 
remain  9  months  at  the  risk  and  expense  for  fees  of  cartage, 
labourage  and  storage,  as  fixed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
see  post)  oi  t\\e  owner,  without  any  duties  being  demandable. 
VVoollens  are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  :  since  1833,  in- 
terest is  charged  u))on  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  their 
account  from  the  time  of  their  importation. 


Port  Charges.  —  For  Ame 
having  reciprocity  treaties : 


vessels,  or  those  of  States 


Doll.   cts.     L.  s.    d. 
Fees  on  entering        -  -        5      70  or  1     5    7| 

Fees  on  clearing  .  -  2      70  —  0  12    l| 

CusTOM-HousE  Fees —  1.  Fees  payable  to  Collector Entry 

of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  upwards,  2  dollars  and  50  cents ; 
clearance  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  upwards,  2  dollars  and  50 
cents  ;  entry  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons,  1  dollar  and  50  cents  ; 
clearance  of  a  vessel  under  100  tansy  1  dollar  and  50  cents  ; 
every-post  entry,  2  dollars;  permit  to  land  goods,  20  cents; 
every  bond  taken  officially,  40  cents ;  permit  to  load  goods,  for 
the  exportation,  for  drawback,  30  cents;  debenture  or  other 
official  certificate,  20  cents ;  official  document  (register  ex- 
cepted), required  by  any  person,  20  cents. 

2.  Fees  payable  to  the  Surveyor.  —  Admeasuring  arid  certify- 
ing the  same,  of  every  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  imder, 
per  ton,  1  cent;  admeasurement  of  every  ship  or  vessel  above 
100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons,  1  dollar  and  50  cents  ; 
above  200  tons,  2  dollars ;  for  all  other  services  on  board  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  iOO  tons  and  upwa>-ds,  having  on  board  goods; 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  duty,  3  dollars ;  for  like 
services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  less  than  100  tons,  1 
dollar  and  50  cents  ;  on  all  vessels  not  having  on  board  goods,' 
wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to  duty,  66  2-3d  cents.  Cer- 
tificate of  registry  of  vessels,  2  dollars.  Endorsement  on  registry 
or  record,  1  dollar.  Every  bond  required  by  this  act,  25  cents  ; 
every  bdnd  for  a  M edlterratiean  passport,  40  cents;  every  sea- 
man's protection,  25  cents. 

Un.ler  the  Coasting  Act —  Admeasuring  every  vessel  in  order 
to  the  registering,  enrolment,  licensing,  or  recording  the 
same,  of  5  tons  or  upwards,  and  less  than  20,  50  cents ;  20 
and  not  exceedmg  70,  75  cents  ;  70,  1  dollar;  above  100,  150 
cents.  For  every  certificate  of  enrolment,  50  cents ;  every 
endorsement  of  ditto,  20  cents ;  every  licence,  including  the 
bond,  not  exceeding  20  tons,  25  cents  ;  above  20  tons,  and  not 
more  than  100,  50  cents  ;  more  than  100,  1  dollar.  Recording 
certificate,  manifest,  and  granting  permit,  of  less  than  20  tons, 
25  cents ;  above  50  tons,  50  cents.  For  certifying  a  manifest, 
and  granting  permit  for  registered  vessels,  150  cents.  For  re- 
ceiving certified  manifest  and  granting  permit  for  registered 
vessels,  150  cents.  Granting  permit  for  a  vessel  not  belonging 
to  a.  citizen,  on  airival,  to  proceed  from  district  to  district,  and 
receiving  a  manifest,  2  dollars;  receiving  manifest  and  grant- 
ing permit  to  unload,  as  above,  2  dollars.  Granting  permit 
for  a  vessel  to  carry  on  fishery  in  a  foreign  port,  25  cents.  For 
report  and  entry  of  arty  foreign  goods  imported  in  such  last- 
mentioned  vessel,  25  cents. 

bolls.     L.    *.    d. 
Expense  of  loading  a  vessel  of  300  tonsj  in 

the    port  of   New  York,  with  the   usual 

cargo  exported  from  thence  -  -  160        36    0    0 

Ditto  of  discharging  -  -  .    80        18    0    0 

For  discharging  —  Cents. 


Coals,  per  chaldron 

For  loading  — 
Tobacco,  per  hhd. 
Cotton,  per  bale 
Flour,  per  bl. 
FlaxseL'd,  do. 


25 

25 
25 
34 


1    1 
1     1 
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I  ftatet  of  Wharfage.  —  Vessels  under  30  tonii,  ."iO  cents  per  daj 

I  =2i.  3d. ;  and  for  every  50  tons  more,  12^  cents  additional 

1  =7(i. 

j  N.B.—  Wharfs  are  all  private  property. 

!        Rates  of  Commission,  — recommended  for  general  Adoption, 
!  and  allmved  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  no 

Agreement  subnisia  to  the  contrary. 

\  On  Foreign  Business.— On  the  sale  of  merchandise,  5  per  cent. 

—sale  or  purchase  of  stocks,  1  per  cent.— Specie,  ^  per  cent. 

I       _  Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  with  fund  in  hand, 

I        on  tlie  aggre/^aie  amount  of  costs  and  charges,  2J  j)er  cent.  — 

I        Drawing  or  indorsing  bills,  in  all  cases,  'i^  per  cent.— Vessels, 

selling  or  purchasing,  2^  per  cent.  —  Procuring  freight,  5  per 

cent.  —  Collecting  freight  on  general  average,  2^  per  cent.  — 

'        Outfits  or  disbursements,  with  funds  in  hand,  2i  per  cent 

I       Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium 

does  not  exceed  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  insured,  ^  per  cent. 

—When  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  of 

premium,  5  per  cent.  —  Collecting  dividends  on  stock,  ^  per 

1       cent.  —Collecting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts.  5  per  cent.  — 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses,  2^  per  cent Re- 

[       ceiving  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other  commission 
is  derived,  1  per  cent — Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases,  ^  per 

cent Landing  and  reshipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress, 

I       on  the  ralue,  2\  per  cent.  —  Receiving  and  forwarding  goods 
[       entered  at  the  Custom-house,  on  the  value,  1  per  cent.  —  and 
2^  per  cent,  on  responsibilities  incurred. 

Oh  Inluml  Business — On  the  sale  of  merchandise,  2  J  l)er  cent. 
—  Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  accepting  for 
purchase,  without  funds  or  property  in  hand,  2^  per  cent.  — 
Sale  or  purchase  of  stocks,  1  )ier  cent —  bale  or  purchase  of 
specie,  J  per  cent.  —  Sale  of  bills  of  exchange  with  indorse- 
ment, ^  per  cent.  —  Sale  of  bank  notes  or  drafts  not  current, 
J  per  cent.  —  Selling  or  indorsing  bills  of  exchange,  2t  per 
cent.— Selling  or  purchasing  vessels,  2^  per  cent.  —  Charter- 
ing to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  load,  2^  percent Procuring 

or  collecting  freight,  2^  per  cent.  —  Outfits  or  disbursements, 
i\  per  cent.  —Collecting  general  average,  2J  per  cent.— Eject- 
ing marine  insurances,  in  all  cases  when  the  premium  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  insured,  ^  per  cent.  When 
the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  of  premium,  5 
per  cent.  —  Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses,  2^  per 
cent.—  Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,;^  per  cent.  —  Collecting 
bills,  and  paving  over  the  amount,  or  receiving  and  paying  mo- 
nies from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived,  1  per  cent. 
—Receiving  and  forwarding  goods,  on  the  value,  ^  per  cent.  — 

The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  debenture,  1  per  cent 

Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases,  J  per  cent. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  of 
debts  for  sales  on  credit,  storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other 
charge  actually  incurred — The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  in- 
surance be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoid- 
able occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty, is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
VV'hen  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  un- 
der protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same 
commission  to  be  charged  as  tliough  they  were  duly  honoured. 
On  consignm.ents  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped, 
full  commission  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  re- 
sponsibilities incurred,  and  half  commission  on  the  residue  of 
the  value. 

Rates  of  ST0RAr:E,  —  chargeable  per  month,  as  established  by 
the  New  York  Ciuind>er  of  Commerce. 


Almonds,  in  frails  or  packages,  cwt. 
Alum,  in  casks  or  bags,  per  ton 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  bbl. 
Beef,  bbl. 

Bottles,  quart,  in  mats,  cr.  or  bmp.  gr. 
Bark,  quercitron,  in  casks,  ton 
Bagging,  cotton,  loose  or  in  bales,  uc. 
Butter,  in  firkins  of  60  lbs.,  per  fir. 
Brandy.    See  Liquors. 
Candles,  in  boxes  of  50  or  GO  lbs.,  box 
Chocolate,  in  boxes  of  50  lbs.,  box 
Cocoa,  in  bags,  per  cwt. 

in  casks,  ditto 
Coffee,  in  casks,  ditto 

in  bags,  ditto 
Copperas,  in  casks,  per  ton 
Copper,  in  pigs,  ditto 

in  sheets  or  bolts,  ton 

braziers'  bottoms,  ton 
Cordage,  per  ton 

Cassia,  in  mats  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 
Cotton,  American,  in  square  bales,  300  lbs. 

ditto  in  round  bales,  ditto 

West  Indian,  in  proportion  to  round. 

East  Indian,  in  bales,  per  300  lbs. 
Cheese,  casks,  boxes,  or  loose,  cwt. 
Duck,  heavy,  per  bolt 

Ravens  or  Russia  sheeting,  piece 
Dry  goods,  in  boxes  or  bales,  40  cubic  feet 
Fish,  pickled,  per  bb!. 

dry,  in  casks  or  boxes,  cwt. 
_.  in  bulk,  per  cwt. 

tigs,  m  frails,  boxes,  or  drums,  cwt. 


Cents. 
-  6 
.    40 


Flax, 


per  ton 


Flax-seed,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  tierces  of  7  bushels  per 
tierce  .  .  .  .  . 

Flour,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  bbls.  .  1 

il/arthenware,  in  crates  of  25  to  30  feet 
....  in  hhds.  of  40  to  50  feet 

Oram,  m  bulk,  per  bushel 

JJinger,  in  bags,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

blass,  window,  in  boxes  of  50  feet 
Ijin.    See  Liquors. 
Hemp,  per  ton  -  . 

Hides,  dried  or  salted,  per  hide 
Hardware,  in  casks  of  40  cubic  feet 
-ndigo,  in  serons  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 
^ron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  per  (on 

in  hoops,  sheets,  or  nailrods,  ton        -  -       - 


Liquors,  In  puncheons  of  120  gallons,  per  puncheon      -  30' 
in  J  casks                      .  -                       -      Gi 
in  pipes  or  casks,  120  gallons  •             .          -  30 
bottled,  in  casks  or  boxes,  doz.  bottles  •      li 
Leather,  jjer  side               -                      -  -             -      » 
Lard,  in  firkins  of  60  lbs.               .  .                      •      9 
Lead,  pig  or  sheet,  per  ton                  -  •       -  20 
dry  or  gr.  in  oil,  ditto                      -  .            .20 
Molasses,  per  hhd.  of  110  gallons  (other  casks  In  pro- 
portion)             -              .              -  .              -  30 
Nails,  in  casks,  per  cwt.               -  .                       -2 
Oil,  in  hhds.  or  casks,  110  gallons  -               •        -  30 
in  chests  of  30  tlasks,  per  chest  -                   -      4 
bottled,  in  boxes  or  baskets,  doz.  .               .         .      IJ 
Paints,  in  casks  or  kegs,  per  ton        -  -                   -  40 
Pork,  per  bbl.                      .                    .  .         .      g 
Porter.    See  Liquors. 

Pepper,  in  bags,  per  cwt.                   -  .                   -      2J 

Pimento,  in  casks  or  bags,  cwt.               -  .           •      2j 

Rice,  in  tierces,  per  tierce                 -  .                   -  12 

in^ditto,  per  Jditto                      -  .           .      8 

Rags,  in  bales,  jier  cwt.                -  .                      -      G 

Raisins,  Malaga,  in  casks                 -  -               -      3 

ditto,  in  boxes               .               -  -         -      1 

in  other  packages,  per  cwt.  -                  .2 
Rum.     See  Liquors. 


in  casks,  ditto              -  .                   •      2i 

Salt,  in  bags  or  bulk,  per  bushel  -              .         w      I 

Shot,  in  casks,  per  ton                      -  .                   -    37 

Soap,  in  boxes  cf  .W  to  GO  lbs.               -  •               -2 

Steel,  in  bars  or  bundles,  per  ton  .                      .30 

in  boxes  or  tubs,  ditto                  •  .            .    40 

Sugar,  raw,  in  bags  or  boxes,  per  cwt.  .              .2 

ditto,  in  casks,  ditto               -  .                    -24 

refined,  in  casks  or  packages  -  I            -3 

Tallow,  in  casks  or  serons,  cw  t.  -               •           -2 

Tea,  bohea,  in  whole  chests              -  -                  -    15 

ditto,  in  4  chests               -  -                      -8 

green  or  black,  in  ^  chests        -  .           .      4J 

in  boxes,  in  proportion  to  ^  chests. 

Tin,block,  per  ton                      -  -                    -    20 

in  boxes  of  usual  size,  per  box  -           •      li 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  per  hhd.  -                          .    371 

in  bales  or  .serons,  per  cwt.  -                -      4 

miinufactured,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs.             -          -      2 

Wines.    See  Liquoirs. 

Woods,  for  dyeing,  under  cover,  per  ton  -            -    50 

ditto,  in  yards                 -  •                  -     25 

■Whiting,  in  hhds.,  per  ton                     -  -            .    37j 

On  articles  on  which  the  rate  is  fixed  by  weight,  it  Is  un- 
derstood to  be  on  the  gross  weight ;  and  on  liquors,  oil,  &c.  on 
which  the  rate  refers  to  gallons,  it  is  understood  to  be  on  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  casks,  whether  full  or  not.  The  pro- 
prietor of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  theiu  in  Store, 
stowing  away,  and  turning  out  of  store — All  goods  taken  on 
storage  to  be  subject  to  1  month's  storage ;  if  taken  out  within 
15  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  month,  to  pay  ^ 
storage ;  if  after  15  days,  a  whole  month's  storage. 


Rates  of  Cabtagb. 

Ale  or  beer,  per  hhd. 

hhd.  from  60  to  90  gallons 
Alum  or  copperas,  from  12  to  15  cwt.,  per  hhd. 
from  15  to  20  cwt. 
over  1  ton 
Bar  iron,  per  load 
Boards  and  j)lank,  per  load 
Brandy,  pipe  over  100  gallons 
Bread,  4  tierces     "  ... 

liricks,  per  load 

handled  and  piled 
Building  or  paving  stones,  load  - 

Calves,  sheep,  and  lambs 
Cider,  cheese,  and  coi  oa 

("lay  and  sand,  12  bushels  .  - 

Coal,  half  chaldron,  per  load 
C^ocoa,  per  load  .  •  . 

Coffee,  in  bags  or  bbls. 

above  10  cwt.,  per  hhd. 
Cordage,  small,  per  load 
Cotton,  per  load  of  3  bales 
Cut  stone,  per  load 
Dried  fish,  loose,  load 
Dye  wood,  per  load 
Earthenware,  loose,  per  load 
European  goods,  per  load 
Flax,  in  bales  ancl  bundles,  load 
Flax-veed,  3  tierces 
Fire-wood,  per  load 
Flour,  in  bags,  12  per  load 

7  bbls.  per  load 
Gammons  or  hams,  per  load 
Gin,  pipe  over  100  gallons 
Hay,  in  trusses,  bundles,  bales,  per  load 

loose  -  . 

Heading  or  staves,  per  load 
Hides,  50  per  load  ... 

Hemp,  in  bales  or  bundles,  per  load 

loose,  not  over  12  cwt. 
Hoops,  in  bundles  -  - 

Hoop-poles,  per  load  -  - 

Hollow  ware,  per  load 
Household  furniture  -  . 

Molasses,  from  GO  to  90  gallons 
from  90  to  140  gallons 
Oil,  per  load  of  3  bbls. 
Oysters,  ditto  shells,  &c.,  load 
Potashes,  per  load  of  3  bbls. 
Paints,  common,  load 

per  hhd.,  from  12  to  15  cwt. 

from  15  to  20  cwt. 

above  20  cwt.  -  ' 
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Pantiles,  per  load 

Plaster  of  Paris,  ton 

Pork,  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  .5  bbls. 

Rum,  per  hhd. 

Salt,  20  bushels 

Shingles,  long  cedar,  pine,  in  bundles 

Cyprus,  2,0U0  (22  inch) 
Stone,  paving  or  building 
Sugar,  Havannah,  3  boxes 
from  9  to  15  cwt. 
from  15  to  20  cwt. 
above  20  cwt. 
Scantling,  or  timber,  per  load 
Tea,  per  load 
Tiles  or  slate,  per  load 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  from  9  to  15  cwt.  per  hhd. 
from  15  to  20  cwt. 
above  20  cwt. 
Wheat,  or  other  grain,  per  load 
Wine,  pipe,  over  100  gallons 

in  4  quarter-casks 
Whiting,  common  load 

per  hhd.,  12  to  15  cwt. 
from  15  to  20  cwt. 
above  20  cwt. 


Cables. 

For  every  cable,  whole  shot  of  5  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence to  7  inches  -  -  -  -  5  0 
Do.  half  shot  of  like  dimensions  -  -  -  2  6 
Do.  whole  shot  of  7  to  10  inches  •  -  -  12  0 
Do.  half  shot  of  like  dimensions  -  -  -60 
Do.  whole  shot  of  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  inches  in 

circumference  -  -  -  -  14    0 

Do.  whole  shot  of  12,  and  not  exceeding  14  inches  in 

circumference  -  -  -  -  20    0 

Do.  half  shot  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned .  -  -  -  -  10  0 
Do.  whole  shot  of  14  and  not  exceeding  15  inches  -  24  0 
Do.  half  shot  of  like  dimensions  -  -  -  12  0 
Do.  whole  shot  of  15  inches  -  -  -  32  0 
Do.half  shot  of  like  dimensions  -  -  -  16  0 
*)(*  Goods,   mares,    merclmrulise,    or   other    articles  not 

herein  enumerated,  per  load  -  -  -    2    0 

In  all  cases  where  the  distance  exceeds  ^  a  mile,  and  not  2 
miles,  J  in  addition  to  be  allowed. 

Rates  of  Porterage.  —  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  J  a 
mile,  12.J  cents;  over  J  a  mile,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile,  25 
cents ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  distance.  For 
carrying  a  load  upon  a  hand-barrow,  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  J  a  mile,  25  cents ;  over  J  a  mile,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding a  mile,  44  cents ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater 
distance. 

Hand-cartmen For  any  distance  not  exceeding  h  a  mile, 

18^  cents  ;  over  J  a  mile  and  not  exceeding  a  mile,  51^  ctnts  ; 
and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  distance. 

Harbour  Master. 

The  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  1808,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  with  power  to  regulate  and  station  all  vessels 
in  the  harbour,  or  at  the  wharfs,  to  accommodate  vessels  wish- 
ing to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  dis- 
putes connected  with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Resisting  his 
authority  subjects  to  a  tine  of  50  dollars  and  costs,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New  York  hospital. 

Fees.  —  On  vessels  unloading,  \\  cent  per  ton.  Vessels  pay- 
ing foreign  duties  and  tonnage,  double ;  which  must  be  paid 
within  48  hours  after  arrival.  Schooners  and  sloops  in  the 
coasting  trade,  2  dollars.  For  adjusting  any  difference  re- 
specting situation,  2  dollars. 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names  and  places  of  abode, 
in  his  office  ;  and  are  obliged  to  put  to  sea  whenever  ordered 
by  him.  The  penalty  for  refusing  is  5  dollars  and  loss  of 
licence. 

Pilotage. 

There  are  9  branch  and  9  deputy  pilots,  and  as  many  re- 
gistered boats. 

Rates  of  Pilotage Every  pilot  who  shall  take  charge  of  any 

vessel  to  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  White  Buoy  on  the 
eastern  ridge  near  the  bar,  and  conducts  and  moors  safely 
such  vessel  to  a  proper  wharf,  or  from  the  city  to  the  southward 
or  eastward  of  said  buoy,  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  following 
rates,  to  wit :— For  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
are  entitled  by  treaty  to  enter  vipon  the  same  terms  as  Ameri- 
can vessels,  the  sums  which  follow  :— Every  vessel  drawing  less 
than  14  feet,  1  dol.  50  cts.  per  foot ;  do.  drawing  14  feet,  and 
less  than  1 8, 1  dol.  75  cts.  per  foot ;  do.  drawing  18  feet  or  up- 
wards, 2  dols.  25  cts.  per  foot.  The  same  rates  of  pilotage  to  be 
allowed  for  any  vessel  that  may  be  piloted  any  where  within  the 
Hook,  whose  master  or  owner  does  not  wish  the  same  to  be 
brought  to  the  city  wharfs.  Half  pilotage  only  to  be  allowed  to 
any  pilot  who  shall  take  charge  of  a  vessel  to  the  westward  of  the 
White  Buoy  No  pilotage  whatsoever  to  be  given  to  any  pilot, 
unless  he  shall  take  charge  of  a  vessel  to  the  southward  of  the 
upper  Middle  Ground,  nor  unless  such  vessel  shall  be  of  70 
tons  burden,  j)rovided  the  usual  signal  be  not  given,  in 
which  case  half' pilotage  is  to  be  allowed.  Between  the  1st  of 
November  and  the  1st  of  April,  inclusive,  4  dols.  additional 
to  be  allowed  for  vessels  of  10  feet  water  and  upwards;  if  less 
than  10  feet,  2  dols.  One  fourth  additional  to  be  given  to  the 
pilots  who  shall  take  charge  of  vessels  out  of  sight  of  the  light- 
nouse.  For  every  day  any  pilot  shall  be  required  to  remain  on 
board,  3  dols.  per  day.  foreign  vessels  not  entitled  by  treaty 
to  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  United  States,  to 
pay  l-4th  additional  to  the  pilots,  and  also  5  dols.  over  and 
above  the  foregoing  rates  of  pilotage. 

Wardens  of  the  Port. 

Vessels  and  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required 

to  be  sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  Ihu 

city  of  New  York,  must  be  imderthe  insiiection  of  the  ward- 


ens, who  may  be  required  to  certify  the  cause  of  the  damage, 
and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Fees.  —  l.J  per  cent,  on  gross  amount  of  sales  ;  and  for  each 
survey  on  board  of  any  vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  do.  ks 
or  wharfs,  3  dols.  on  damaged  goods;  each  survey  on  hull, 
spars,  riggmg,  &c.,  5  dols. ;  each  certificate,  1  dol.  25  cts.  • 
ditto  of  distress  of  said  vessel,  2  dols.  60  cts. ;  same  services  for 
vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and  tonnage,  douile. 

Quantity  of  Goods  to  compose  a  Ton. 

Extract  from  the  By-Laws  of  the  New  York  Chamber  (if  Com' 

merce. 

Resolved,— That  when  vessels  are  freighted  by  the  ton,  and 
no  special  agreement  is  made  between  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
and  freighter  of  the  goods,  respecting  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
which  each  particular  article  shall  be  computed  at,  the  follow- 
ing regulation  shall  be  the  standard  of  computation  :  — 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to 
equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shall  be  in  weight  as  follows  :  - 
1,568  lbs.  of  coffee  in  casks,  1,830  ditto  in  bags;  1,120  ilis.  of 
cocoa  in  casks,  1,307  ditto  in  bags. 

952  lbs.  of  pimento  in  casks,  1,110  ditto  in  bags. 

8  bai-rels  of  flour  of  196  lbs.  each. 

6  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentme. 

20  cwt.  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  potashes,  sugar,  logwood,  fustic, 
Nicaragua  wood,  and  all  heavy  dye  woods,  rice,  "honey,  copper 
ore,  and  all  other  heavy  goods. 

16  cwt.  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  dried  codfish,  in  bulk,  and  12 
cwt.  of  dried  codfish  in  casks  of  any  size. 

6  cwt.  of  ship  bread  in  casks,  7  cwt.  in  bags,  and  8  cwt.  in 
bulk. 

200  gallons  (wine  measure)  reckoning  the  full  contents  of 
the  casks,  of  oil,  wme,  brandy,  or  anv  kind  of  liquors. 

22  bushels  of  "rain,  peas,  or  beans  in  casks. 

36  bushels  of  ditto  in  bulk. 

36  bushels  of  European  salt. 

31  bushels  of  salt  from  the  West  Indies. 

29  bushels  of  sea  coal. 

40  feet  (cubic  measure)  of  mahoganv,  square  timber,  oak 
plank,  pine  and  other  boards,  beaver,  furs,  peltry,  bees'  wax, 
cotton,  wool,  and  bale  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  10  cwt.  of  dry  hides. 

8  cwt.  of  China  raw  silk,  10  cwt.  nett  bohea,  and  8  cwt. 
green  tea. 


Tares  allowed  by  Custom. 

Alum,  in  bags 

-       5  lbs. 

in  casks 

-    10  per  tent. 

Almonds,  in  cases 

in  bales        - 

•      8  lbs. 

double  bales 

-    16  - 

in  bags 

. 

-      4  per  cent. 

Cheese,  in  casks  or  tubs 

-    15       _ 

Cocoa,  in  serous 

-      8       — 

Copperas,  in  casks 

. 

-    10       — 

Cassia,  in  boxes 

-     actual 

in  mats 

. 

-      6  per  cent 

Cinnamon,  in  boxes 

-      actual 

inhales        - 

6  per  cent. 

Cloves,  m  casks 

.     12      _ 

in  bags 

. 

4       — 

Currants,  in  casks 

.    12      — 

in  boxes 

-     10      _ 

Figs,  in  boxes 

-    10      - 

in  mats  or  frails 

-      4      — 

in  drums 

. 

-      8      — 

in  casks 

-    12      — 

Glue,  in  casks 

. 

-    20      — 

in  boxes 

-    15      — 

Hemp,  in  bales 

-       5       — 

Indigo,  in  cases 

-    15       - 

Lead(white,  inoil),  inkegs 

-      8      — 

do.  if  the  kegs  are  packed  in  hogsheads. 

ex- 

tra  allowed  for  the  hogshead  is 

- 

-  100  lbs. 

(white,  dry),  in  casks 

-      6  per  cent. 

(red,  dry),  do. 

-      5       - 

(red,  in  oil),  do. 

-    10      - 

in  casks 

. 

-      3      - 

Nails,  in  bags 

-      3      - 

Nutmegs,  in  casks 

• 

-    12      — 

in  bags 

-      4      — 

Ochre  (in  oil),  in  casks 

. 

-    12       — 

(dry),  do. 

.    10       - 

Powder,  gun,  in  \  casks 

.      5  lbs. 

in  ^  do. 

-      9  - 

whole  do. 

-    23  - 

Plums,  in  boxes 

-      8  per  cent. 

Prune.s,  in  do. 

-      8      - 

Paris,iiwhite,  in  casks 

-    10      — 

Raisins,  in  jars 
in  boxes 

. 

-    IS  lbs.        f 

-    15perceiil§| 

in  casks 

. 

-    12      ~     1 

in  frails 

.4-1 

in  drums 

-  ?9     -   1 

Ric 


-  10 

-  15 


Snuff,  in  boxes         ... 

Sugar-candy,  in  tubs 

Sugar  in  loaves 

Steel,  per  bundle 

Shumar,  no  tare:  .sometimes  1  lb.  per  bag  is  allowed 

Sheet  iron,  in  casks 

Steel,  in  cases  and  casks 

Spikes,  in  casks 

in  bags         .  .  - 

Tallow,  in  bales 

in  casks 

in  serons 

in  tubs  ... 

Twine,  in  boxes 

in  casks        ,  -  • 

in  bales 
Tobacco,  in  boxes       -  - 


15  per  cent. 

8 

,. 

8 



3 



8 



12 



8 



15 



!.■> 
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Wire,  in  casks         -  ..81 

Wliiting,  in  ilo.  -  -  .  -10 

Actual  tare  is  allowed  on  fruit,  if  required. 

Tares  allotved  by  Law. 

On  candles,  in  boxes  -  .  -8 

Cheese,  in  hampers  or  baskets  -  -    10 

in  boxes  -  •  -    20 

Chocolate,  in  boxes  •  •  -    10 

Coffee,  in  bags  -  -  -2 

in  bales  •  -  •  .      3 

in  casks  -  -  -    12 

Cocoa,  in  bags  •  .  .  .      1 

in  casks  •  •  -4 

Cotton,  in  bales        -  -  .  .      2 

in  serons  •  •  -      6 

Indigo,  in  do.  .  ■  •  .    10 

Nails,  in  casks  •  •  -8 

Pimento,  in  bags       -  -  .  .      3 


Tepver,  in  bags        .... 
Sugar,  other  tlian  loaf  sugar,  in  casks 

in  boxes  .... 

in  mats  or  bags      -  •  -        - 

Salts,  Glauber  .... 

Sugar-candy,  in  boxes       -  -  -       • 

Soap,  in  boxes  .... 

Shot,  in  casks       .  -  .  .        . 

Every  whole  chest  of  bohea  tea 

i  do.       do.  -  .  .        . 

J  do.       do.  - 

Every  chest  of  hyson  or  other  green  tea  of  70  lbs. 

or  upwards  -  -  -        .    20  — 

Every  box  of  other  tea  between  50  and  70  lbs.     -    18  — 
do.        do.        if  80  lbs.        -  -  -    20  — 

do.        do.        from  80  lbs.  and  upwards         .    22  — 
The  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coverings. 
On  all  other  boxes  of  teas,  according  to  the  invoices  or  actual 
weight  thereof. 
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We  have  deriveii  these  statements  from  the  New  York  Annual  Register  for  1831  j  The  Picture  of 
New  York  ;  the  Consul's  Answers  to  the  Circular  Queries,  and  private  communications. 

Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832.  —  {From  the 
Official  Accounts,  printed  by  order  of  Congress.) 

I.  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  every  Description  of 
Imports  from,  and  the  Value  of  every  Description  of  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  Country  ;  also  the  Ton- 
nage of  American  and  J^oreign  Vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  during 
the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1832. 


Countries. 

Commerce. 

Navigation.                     1 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Value  of  Exports. 

American 
Tonnage. 

Foreign 
Tonnage. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total. 

Entered  [Depart-  'Entered  Depart- 
into  the  ed  from  into  the  ed  from 

Produce. 

Produce. 

1   U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Tms. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia             -               ... 

3,251,852 

121,114 

461,568 

582,682 

21,824 

3,146 

1,832 

391 

Prussia 

27,927 

11,116 

11,116 

268 

179 

Sweden  and  Norway 

1,097,394 

214,048 

152,.365 

366,413 

12,401 

1,868 

7,478 

3,078 

Swedish  West  Indies 

53,410 

141,249 

7,478 

148,727 

2,058 

4,651 

427 

644 

Denmark        -                 ... 

63,312 

181,605 

350,115 

531,720 

779 

4,268 

149 

725 

Danish  West  Indies 

1,119,366 

1,393,490 

282,.541 

1,675,831 

21,560 

39,762 

1,870 

3,803 

Netherlands        -           -              -           - 

1,360,668 

2,232,792 

i2,870,490 

5,103,282 

29,912 

38,770 

5,630 

8,372 

Dutch  W.  Indies  and  American  colonies 

328,832 

357,520 

46,644 

404,164 

10,176 

9,511 

. 

80 

East  Indies 

668,974 

24,516 

503,504 

528,020 

5,084 

,7,456 

- 

680 

England               -               ... 

34,848,562 

26,632,068 

2,875,1.57 

29,507,205 

179,679 

187,579 

110,788 

06,615 

Scotland        .... 

1,580,812 

1,125,898 

20,864 

1,146,762 

4,565 

3,932 

19,631 

9,410 

Ireland 

491,891 

152,915 

4,115 

157,028 

2,584 

1,791 

11,147 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

534 

3,700 

3,700 

162 

Gibraltar           -                 ... 

279,858 

428,833 

"  185,074 

613,907 

5,666 

14,989 

353 

431 

British  East  Indies 

2,538,958 

189,218 

339,235 

528,453 

7,249 

5,916 

West  Indies 

1,422,237 

1,655,448 

33,828 

1,689,276 

61,408 

66,769 

27,328 

19,.557 

Newfoundland,  &c. 

470 

,428 

1,.535 

219 

British  American  colonies 

"l,229,526 

3,569,302 

45,083 

3,614,.5S5 

74,001 

65,056 

108,671 

146,292 

Other  British  colonies 

2,551 

7,840 

7,840 

167 

240 

Hanse  Towns        -                   -                - 

2,865,096 

2,435,542 

1,652,670 

4,088,212 

20,741 

18,452 

21,287 

25,778 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

10,931,983 

9,028,485 

1,536,771 

10,565,256 

71,680 

79,330 

11,934 

12,769 

on  the  Mediterranean 

1,243,775 

914,091 

1,140,376 

2,054,167 

13,207 

16,486 

2,313 

3,6.58 

French  W.  Indies  and  Amer.  colonies 

578,857 

605,793 

19,182 

624,975 

20,578 

26,677 

8,282 

4,448 

Other  French  African  ports 

. 

. 

. 

316 

Hayti        ... 

2,053,386 

1,243,510 

425,493 

1,669,003 

30',387 

29,990 

1,067 

1,279 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

677,483 

302,584 

44,631 

347,265 

9,371 

6,033 

819 

2,093 

on  the  Mediterranean 

740,701 

186,864 

1,054 

187,918 

9,813 

3,286 

896 

1,808 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries 

154,837 

14,567 

7,851 

22,418 

2,971 

925 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

332,230 

20,906 

113,414 

131,320 

2,545 

1,289 

tuba        -                  -                   -             - 

7,068,857 

3,681,397 

1,630,7.54 

6,312,151 

111,805 

123,588 

28,135 

25,632 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 
Portugal 

1,889,182 

322,559 

72,552 

395,111 

26,741 

9,343 

1,657 

717 

123,816 

28,262 

300 

28,562 

8,087 

1,177 

1,166 

6O1: 

Madeira 

228,318 

145,667 

929 

146,596 

1,958 

4,623 

124 

124 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores 

21,682 

23,402 

11,363 

34,765 

828 

812 

191 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

87,706 

66,858 

19,707 

86,295 

2,430 

2,603 

150 

162 

22,742 

. 

. 

193 

Italy           .               .                 - 

1,619,795 

178,507 

509,056 

687,563 

11,672 

6,042 

243 

7.32 

Sicily 

156,617 

3,088 

. 

3,088 

3,491 

605 

432 

Trieste  and  other  Austr.  Adriatic  ports 

362,027 

199,911 

936,775 

1,136,686 

3,405 

6,497 

1,020 

1,521 

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 

923,629 

64,722 

681,886 

746,608 

7,556 

4,sa5 

247 

Mexico 

4,295,954 

845,777 

2,621,764 

3,467,541 

25,459 

24,111 

9,457 

9,364 

Central  Republic  of  America 

288,316 

139,206 

196,101 

535,307 

5,286 

4,389 

IK 

Colombia        .... 

1,439,182 

406,857 

710,167 

1,117,024 

9,258 

9,443 

2,507 

26ii 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  &c. 

34,162 

65,459 

17,.597 

82,856 

1,736 

2,677 

825 

97 

Brazil            .... 

3,890,845 

1,222,077 

822,717 

2,054,794 

31,222 

50,459 

3,314 

35t: 

Argentine  Republic 

1.560,171 

464,632 

458,408 

923,040 

11,821 

6,987 

Ci^latine  Republic 

3,525 

. 

3,325 

103 

378 

Chili             .            .                .              . 

"  504,623 

579,570 

641,749 

1,221,119 

4,194 

8,105 

Peru                 -              ... 

725,098 

7,126 

10,884 

17,960 

244 

72 

South  America,  generally     - 

41,302 

41,302 

244 

1,564 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

12,o'l5 

. 

322 

155 

China 

Arabia        -                  ... 

5,344,907 
24,025 
111,180 

336,162 

'  924,3*60 

1,260,5'22 

11,149 

7,232 

Asia.generally 

East  Indies,  generally 

42,838 

469,489 

512,327 

2,1.53 

6,520 

. 

. 

297 

1,342 

West  Indies,  generally 

12,740 

556,446 

6,,508 

562,954 

1,950 

12,879 

4,291 

Europe,  generally        ... 

174,182 

7,411 

IS  1,593 

1,897 

1,951 

62". 

•A  fric-a,  generally        - 

"  221,532 

257,422 

106,549 

363,971 

4,896 

4,997 

24-, 

South  Seas 

15,175 

30,096 

12,858 

42,934 

38,483 

52,573 

Sandwich  Islands 

920 

North-west  coast  of  America 
Uncertain  ports 

Total 

5,028 

46,078 

50,526 

96,604 

- 

782 

ln],029,2f.6 

63,1.57,470 

21,059,473 

87,176,945  949,622  971,865! 
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";;y^lnfK°^^*S^  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  following  Years,  ending  repectivelv 
Pe^ri'r  w"L'ntS:is  ITtaren"'*'  ^  ^^^"™"  ^'"^^"^  '""^  Population,  Is  ascer'tained  i?&l& 


on 
different 


Years. 

Articles,  the  (Jrowth, 
Produce,  or  Manufac- 
ture of  the  United 
States,  exported. 

Articles,  the  Growth, 
Produce,  or  Manufac 
ture,  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, re-exported. 

Total  Value  of 

Exports  from  the 

United  Sutes. 

Total  Value  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United 
States  from  Foreign 
Countries. 

Population  of  the 

United  States, 
according  to  the 
Official  Census. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1790 
1791 
1792 

[Previously  to  1796,  the  returns  do 

20,205,156 
19,012,041 
20,753,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 

3,921,426 

1793 

not    discriminate  between   domestic 

1794 

and  foreign  productions.] 

1795 

47,989,472 

1796 

40,764,097 

26,300,000 

67,064,097 

1797 

29,850,206 

27,000,000 

56,850,206 

1798 

28,527,097 

33,000,000 

61,527,097 

1799 

33,142,522 

45,523,000 

78,665,522 

1800 
1801 

31,840,903 
47,473,201 

39,130,877 
46,642,721 

70,971,780 
94,115,925 

• 

5,319,762 

]^^'^ 

36,708,189 

35,774,971 

72,483,160 

1803 

42,205,901 

13,594,072 

55,800,033 

1804 

41,467,477 

36,231,597 

77,699,074 

180-5 

42,387,002 

5.^,179,019 

95,566,021 

1806 

41,2.-.5,7'27 

60,283,236 

101,536,963 

1807 

48,699,592 

59,043,558 

108,343,150 

1808 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

22,4.10,960 

» 

1809 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

52,203,2.^3 

Period  embracing 

1810 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

66,757,970 

the         embargo. 

7,230,903 

18U 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

61,316,833 

non-importation. 

1812 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 

38,527,236 

and     non  -  inter- 

1813 

25,008.152 

2,817,845 

27,855,997 

course  laws,  and 

1814 

6,782,272 

145,169 

6,927,441 

the  war. 

1815 

45,974,403 

6,5S3..350 

52,557,753 

1816 

64,781,896 

17,1.38,556 

81,920,452 

1817 

68,313,500 

19,.358,()69 

87,671,569 

I  Previous    to  Oct. 

1818 

73,854,437 

19,426,696 

93,281,133 

1.  1820,  the  returns 

1819 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

70,142,521 

do    not     show    tlie 

1820 

51,683,640 

18,008,029 

69,691,669 

value  of  imports.] 
62,585,724 

9,657,999 

1821 

43,671,894 

21,302,488 

64,974,382 

1822 

49,874,079 

22,286,202 

72,160,281 

83,241,541 

1823 

47,155,409 

27  ,.54.3,622 

74,699,0.'0 

77,579,267 

1824 

50,649,500 

25,537,1.'J7 

75,986,657 

80,549,007 

1825 

66,944,745 

32,590,643 

99,535,388 

96,340,075 

1826 

53,055,710 

24,5.39,612 

77,595,322 

84,974,477 

1827 

58,921,691 

23,403,136 

82,.>24,827 

79,484,068 

1828 

50,669,669 

21,595,017 

72,264,686 

88,509,824 

1829 

55,700,193 

16,6.08,478 

72,.358,671 

74,492,527 

1830 

59,462,029 

14,337,479 

73,899,508 

70,876,920 

12,788,T42 

1831 

81,510,583 

103,191,124 

1832 

63',137,470 

24,039,473 

87,170^943                    101,029,266          | 

III.  Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture,  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  Year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  October,  1831,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1832. 


The  Sea. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollart. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Fisheries  - 

Wax 

62,444 

Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries 

. 

749,909 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale. 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries 

and  porter 

127,583 

herring,    shad,     salmon 

Snuff  and  tobacco    - 

295,771 

mackarel 

, 

,-506,812 

Lead      - 

4,483 

Whale  and  other  fish  oU  - 

1,009,728 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur- 

Spermaceti oil 
Whalebone 

. 

38,161 

pentine 

33,304 

. 

180,595 

Cordage     .             -               - 

13,863 

Spermaceti  candles 

, 

207,353 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails      - 

65,979 

The  Forest. 

2,558,538 

castings 
manufactures  of 

26,629 
120,222 

Skins  and  furs      - 

, 

691,909 

Spirits  firom  molasses 

- 

38,221 

Ginseng 

. 

99,545 

Sugar,  refined 

. 

74,673 

Product  of  wood  — 

Chocolate 

2,255 

Staves,     shingles,    boards. 

Gunpowder 

96,023 

and  hewn  timber 

1,522,053 

Copper  and  brass 

J"^'I74 

Other  lumber 

188,608 

Medicinal  drugs 

130,238 

Masts  and  spars 

73,368 

Cotton  piece  goods  — 

2,730,833 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye    - 

52,944 

Printed  or  coloured 

104,870 

All  manufactures  of  wood 

312,(72 

Wliite 

1,052,891 

Naval    stores,    tar,    pitch. 

Nankeens 

341 

resin,  and  turpentine     - 

476,291 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread  - 

12,618 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

930,398 

All  other  manufactures  of 

58,854 

3,556,340 

1,229,574 

Ai^riciilture. 
Product  of  animals  — 

4,347,794 

Flax  and  hemp  — 
Cloth  and  thread 

1,57a 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

Bags,  and  all  manufac.  of 

2,685 

cattle        -            '  -        . 

774,087 

Wearing  apparel 

80,803 

Butter  and  cheese    ■ 

290,820 

Combs  and  buttons 

124,305 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard. 

Brushes 

4,754 

live  boss 

1,928,196 

Billiard  tables        -       - 

1,310 

Horses  and  mules     - 

164,034 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

20,561 

^  Sheep        - 

22,385 

Leather  and   Morocco  skins 

Vegetable  food  — 

3,179,322 

not  sold  per  pound 

Wheat 

93,500 

Printing  presses  and  type     - 

^i'f.^1 

Flour    - 

4,880,623 

Musical  instruments    - 

J'^^^ 

Indian  com 

278,710 

Books  and  maps 

^^Afi 

Indian  meal 

480,035 

Paper  and  other  stationery  - 

64,847 

Rye  meal 

75,392 

Paints  and  vamish 

24,61 1 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

Vinegar     - 

4,677 

grain,  and  pulse 

78,447 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

6,333. 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

255,7.35 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 

7,758 

Potatoes 

42,077 

Manufactures  of  glass 

106,S55 

Apples 

15,314 

tin 

3,157 

Rice       . 

2,152,631 

8,352,494 

pewter  and  lead 
marble  and  stone 

983 
3,455 

11,532,016 
5,999,769 

gold  and    silver. 

Tol.acco 

. 

and  gold  leaf- 

653 

Otton 

. 

31,724,682 

Gold  and  silver  coin      - 

1,410,941 

All  other  agric.  products  — 

Artificial  flowers  &  jewellery 

14,852 

Flax-seed 

123,036 

Molasses 

M?^ 

Hops 

. 

25,448 

5,314 

Brown  sugar 

- 

11,232 

159,716 

Brick  and  lime 
Domestic  salt 

3,502 
27,914 

Matwfncfures. 

3,253,674 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 

701,184 

Articles  not  enumerated  — 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes       - 

. 

277,.388 

Manufactured 

- 

477,207 

Household  furniture    - 

. 

1 69,038 

Other 

353,181 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

45,277 

8.30,448 

Hats        .                 .          °   . 

310,912 
25,572 

Saddlery 

_l - 

1  63,1.37,470  1 

NEW  YORK. 
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IV.  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  Day  of  October, 
1831,  and  ending  on  the  30th  Day  of  September.  1832. 


Value  of  Imports. 


In 
Foreign 

Vessels. 


Value  of  Exports. 


Domestic  Produce. 


Foreign  Produce. 


In 

American 
Vessels. 


In 

Foreign 


In  In 

Total.      American     Foreign        Total. 
Vessels.       Vessels. 


Total 
Value  of 
Domestic 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    - 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey  - 

PennsylTania 

Delaware    - 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Colombia 

Virginia    - 

North  Carolina  - 

South  Catoliua   - 

Georgia    - 

Alabama    - 

Mississippi 

Louisiana    • 

Ohio 

Florida  territory  - 

Michigan  territory 

Total 


Dollar: 

988,043 

115,051 

214,672 

17,070,184 

657,629 

432,664 

48,728,649 

45,757 

9,960,114 

17,119 

4,138,242 

172,517 

422,052 

195,590 

597,953 

138,697 

245,408 

5,446,225 
11,224 
7,791 
22,648 


Dollars 
135,283 
I5d0 

448,716 

541 

5,051 

4,485,753 

24,703 

718,244 

6,534 

491,061 

15,530 

131,587 

19,594 

615,772 

114,720 

61,437 

3,425,428 

1,168 

28,990 


Dollars. 

1,123,326 

115,171 

214,672 

18,118,900 

657,909 

437,7 

53,214,402 

70,460 

10,678,358 

23,653 

4,629,303 

188,047 

553,639 

215,184 

1,213,725 

253,4 

300,845 

8,871,653 

12,392 

107,787 

22,648 


Dollars. 

783,974 

115,582 

349,820 

4,281,130 

377,656 

416,729 

12,399,692 

51,991 

1,775,254 

16,24'^ 

2,377,893 

1,013,621 

3,774,249 

296,301 

4,321,141 

3,853,555 

1,372,305 

9,288,428 
12,570 
38,457 
9,234 


Dollars. 
123,312 


375,505 

'  13,737 

2,657,558 

2,000 

233,737 

637,980 

132,445 

719,667 

41,945 

3,364,692 

1,601,126 

1,361,189 

4,816,690 
45,818' 
24,179 


Dollars. 

907,286 

1 15,582 

349,820 

4,056,(;35| 

377,056! 

430,466 

15,057,250 

53,991 

2,008,991 

16,242 

3,015,873 

1,146,066 

4,493,916 

338,246 

7,685,833 

5,514,681 

2,733,554 

14,105,118 
58,394 
62,636 
9,234 


Dollars. 


174,822 


7,337,153 
156,S03| 


8,115,475 

7,803 

1,162,650 

1,381,427 
8,158 
16,722 
3,795 
13,330 
795 
2,833 

1,106,237 

3,000 


2,828,220 

344,425 

102,618 
250 
12 


10,943,695 

7,803 

1,507,075 

1,484,045 
8,408 
16,734 
3,795 
66,898 
1,202 
2,833 

2,425,812 

3,080 


Dollars. 

981,443 

115,582 

349,820 

11,993,763 

534,4 

450,466 

26,000,915 

61,794 

3,516,066 

16,242 

4,499,918 

4^510)650 
342,041 
7,752,731 
5,515,885 
2,736,387 

16,530,930 

58,394 

05,716 

9,234 


90,298,229  10,731,057  101,029,200  46,925,890  16,211,580  65,137,470  19,214,870    4,824,603  24,039,473  87.176,943 


V.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  from 

1815  to  1832  inclusive. 


Years. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed 
Tonnage. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Years. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
Licensed 
I'onnage. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Tons.    95ths. 

Tons.    95lhs. 

Tons.    95ths. 

Tons.    95</w. 

Totis.    9rMs. 

Tom.      95ths. 

1815 

854,294    74 

513,833      4 

1,368,127     78 

1824 

669,972    60 

719,190    87 

1,389,163      2 

1816 

800,759    63 

571,458    85 

1,572,218    53 

1825 

700,787       8 

722,323    69 

1,425,111     77 

1817 

809,724    70 

590,186    66 

1,399,911    41 

1826 

737,978    15 

796,212    68 

1,554,190    83 

1818 

606,088    64 

609,095    51 

1,225,184     20 

747,170    44 

873,437    34 

1,620,607     78 

1819 

612,9.50    44 

647,821     17 

l,v;60,751    61 

1828 

812,619    37 

928,772    50 

1,741,591     87 

1820 

619,047    53 

661,118    66 

1,280,166    24 

1829 

650,142    88 

610,654    88 

1,260,977    81* 

1821 

619,096    40 

679,062    30 

1,298,958    70 

576,475    33 

615,301     10 

1,191,776    43 

1822 

628,150    41 

696,548    71 

1,324,699     17 

1831 

IH'^3 

659,920    76 

696,644     57 

1,55(;,5(;5     68 

1832 

620,451     92 

647,394    32 

1,267,846    29 

Prices  at  Neio  York.  — The  following  statements  of 

of  exportation  at  New  York,  are  taken  from  the  New 

Dls.  ds.      Dls.   cts.    , 

Cotton  —  Import  dull),  3  cents  per  lb. 

New  Orleans,  per' lb. 

Alabama,  do. 


Cotton  bagging  —  Import  duty,  3i  cents,  per  square  yard 
Hemp,  per  yard         -  -  _      „    «.»    .      « 

Flax,  do.        -  ... 

American,  do. 
Flour  and  meal  — 
New  York,  superfine,  per  barrel 
Troy,  do.  - 

Western  Canal,  do.        -  -  - 

Philadelphia,  do. 
Baltimore,  Howd  Street,  do. 
Richmond  Country  mills,  do. 
Georgetown,  do.  -  -        - 

Alexandria,  do.  ... 

Fredericksburgh,  do. 
Petersburgh,  do.  -  -  - 

Scratched  and  fine,  do. 
Middlings,  fine,  do. 

Rve  flour,  do.        -  -  -        - 

Indian  meal,  do.        ... 
per  hogshead 
Furs  —  Import  duiy,  —  dressed,  12 J  per  cer 
dressed,  free. 
Beaver,  parchment,  per  lb. 
North,  do. 

South,  do.        •  -  • 

West,  do. 
Otter,  per  skin  ... 

Raccoon,  S.  W.,  do.        ... 

Detroit,  &c-,  do. 
Musk  rat,  S.  and  N.,  do. 
Martin,  Canada,  do. 

N.  W.,do.       - 
Red  fox,  do.  -  - 

Minx,  S.  and  N.,  do.        -  -        • 

Nutria  skins,  do.  -  • 

Hare  skins,  Russia,  do. 
Grain  — 
Wheat,  Virginia,  per  bushel 
North  Carolina,  do. 
Rye,  Northern,  do. 
Corn,  yellow.  Northern,  do. 

white.  Long  Island  and  Jersey,  do. 
Southern,  do. 


Barley,  North  River,  do. 

Oats,  Southern  and  Northern,  do. 


0    12    to 

0     13.^ 

0    12    . 

0     13 

0     10    - 

0    12 

0    10.^  - 

0    11 

square  yard. 

0    20   to 

0    21 

0    17    - 

0    18 

0    20    - 

0      0 

5    25    - 

5    37J 

5    37i  - 

5    50 

5    50    - 

5    75 

0      0    - 

5    50 

5    62i  - 

5    75 

0      0    - 

3    50 

0      0    - 

5    75 

5    37i  - 

5    50 

5    25    - 

5    37J 

5    37J  - 

5    50 

5      0    - 

0      0 

4    75    - 

0      0 

3    621  - 

3    75 

3    50     - 

3    62| 

.5      0    - 

0      0 

.  ad  valorem ;  un- 

6    75    to 

6      0 

4      0    - 

4    75 

0      0    - 

3      0 

3    25    - 

5    50 

3    50    - 

7      0 

0    12    - 

0    20 

0    30    - 

0    50 

0    15    - 

0    23 

0    85    - 

1      0 

1     12i  - 

1    50 

0    90    - 

1      0 

0    25    - 

0    50 

0      0    - 

0      0 

0    *20    - 

0    25 

1      5    - 

1    10 

0     0    . 

0      0 

0    67    - 

0    70 

0    65    - 

0    70 

0    65     - 

0    70 

0    58    - 

0    63 

0      0    - 

0      0 

0    36    to 

0    42 

the  wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the 
York  Price  Current  for  the  15th  of 

Beans,  per  tierce  of  7  bushels 
Peas,  white,  dry,  do. 
Lumber  —  Yard  selling  prices. 
Boards,  North  River,  per  mille  feet 
Eastern  pine,  do. 
Albany  do.,  per  piece 


Plank,  Georgian  do.,  per  mille  feet 
,\V^O.,' 

hogshead,  do. 


Heading,  ' 

Staves,  W.  O.,  pipe,  do 


per  mille 


barrel,  do. 
R.  O.,  hogshead,  do. 
Hoops,  do.  - 

Scantling,  pine,  do.        .  -  - 

oak,  do. 
Timber,  oak,  per  square  foot 

Georgian  yellow  pine,  do. 
Shingles,  Cypress,  per  mille 
Naval  stores  — 
Tar,  per  barrel       •  -  . 

Pitch,  do.        -  -  •  - 

Rosin,  do.  - 

Turpentme,  Wilmington,  soft,  do. 

North  Co.,  do.  do. 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  per  gallon 
Oih—  Import  rfu/.iy,  —  Linseed,  25  cents  ; 
cents  per  gallon  ;  Salad,  15  per  cent- 
free. 
Florence,  30  flasks,  per  box 
French,  12  bottles,  per  basket 
Olive,  per  gallon        .  .  . 

Palm,  per  lb.        -  -  -        - 

Linseed,  American,  per  gallon 

English  and  Dutch,  do. 
Whale,  do. 
Sperm,  summer,  do.  -  •        - 

winter,  do.        -  - 

Liver,  Straits,  per  barrel 

Shore  and  bank,  do.     - 
Tohacco  —  7mport  duty.  Leaf,  15  per  cent. 
Richmond  and  Petersburgh,  per  lb.      - 
North  Carolina,  do. 
Kentucky,  do.  -  -  - 

Cuba  (in  parcels),  do. 
St.  Domingo,  do.  -  -  - 

Manufactured,  No.  1.,  do. 
No.  2.,  do. 
No.  3.,  do. 
Ladies'  twist,  do. 
Cavendish,  do.         -  -  - 


principal  articles 

January, 

1834. 

Dls 

cts. 

Dls. 

rfs. 

9 

0    - 

11 

0 

7 

0    - 

8 

0 

16 

0   . 

17 

0 

17 

0    - 

18 

0 

0 

17    - 

0 

18 

25 

0    . 

35 

0 

0 

0    - 

55 

0 

68 

0    - 

0 

0 

0 

()  - 

45 

0 

36 

0    - 

40 

0 

27 

0    . 

28 

0 

25 

()  . 

50 

0 

15 

0    - 

16 

0 

20 

0   . 

25 

0 

0 

20    - 

0 

v.s 

0 

28    - 

(> 

.50 

4 

0   . 

10 

0 

1 

62*. 

1 

7.5 

0 

0    - 

1 

75 

I 

371- 

2 

0 

0 

0    - 

3 

62^ 

() 

0   . 

3 

9.5 

0 

53    - 

0 

55 

,  20 

ad  valorem 

;  Palm, 

0 

0   to 

5 

0 

3 

25    - 

4 

0 

1 
0 

4    . 
6    - 

I 

0 

a 

0 

92    - 

(> 

0* 

0 

94    . 

0 

0 

0 

25    - 

n 

96 

0 

88    - 

0 

90 

1 

6    - 

1 

12Ji 

0    - 

14 

n 

12 

0    - 

13 

0 

ad  valorem 

0 

5    to 

0 

^ 

0 

0    - 

0 

r> 

0 

6    - 

0 

Hi, 

0 

8    - 

0 

16^ 

0 

9    - 

0 

15 

0 

11     - 

0 

13 

0 

8    - 

0 

9 

0 

7    - 

0 

K 

0 

15    - 

0 

18 

0 

12    - 

0 

37 

*  The  decrease  of  shipping  in  1829  is  apparent  only.  From  1790  down  to  that  year,  the  returns  were 
made  up  from  the  registries,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the  vessels  worn  out,  lost,  sold,  or  captured  I 
This  glaring  defect  was,  if  noticed  at  all,  not  obviated  till  1829.  No  dependence  can,  therefore,  be  placed 
on  any  previous  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  American  tonnage.  We  hope  that  measures  have  been 
t^en  to  prevent  the  future  publication  of  any  such  scandalously  inaccurate  otficial  accounts. 
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laid  before  the  reader  at  page  2i6.,  we  have  now  to  state,  that 
the  total  amount  of  tolb  collected  on  all  the  canals  of  the 
State,  for  the  \ear  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1833,.was  as 

follows,  viz 

Dolls.        cts. 
Erie  and  Cham  lain  Canals        -  -        1,324,421     63 

Oswego  Canal  -  -  20,!).50     23     ^ 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals  -         -  14,783    59 


1,360,155    45 
The  expenses  of  collection  are  deducted 
from  the  tolls  received  bj  the  collec- 
tors, which  add,  say        -  -  25,800      0 


Total  amount  of  tolls     -  -  D.  1,385,955    45 


The  nett  revenue  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canal  fund,  afttr  paying  all  ex- 
penses, amounts  to      -            -             -       1,135,161  33 

The  debt  standing  against  the  State,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  for  the  several  canals,  was  as  follows,  to  vrit :  — 

Dolls.  cts. 

Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  debt            -       5,522,659  20 

Oswego  do.               -               •                   -      -    427,347  0 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  do.            -                 -           237,000  0 

Chemung  do.        -               ...            316,000  0 

Crooked  Lake  do.        -                •             -           120,000  0 

Chenango  do.        .                -                  -             50,000  0 

Total             -                 D.  6,673,006  29 
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Nem  York  Camlt,  1S33.  —In  addition  to  the  information   |       Bills  of  Exchange.— B^  a  revised  law  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  the  following  damages  on  bills  drawn  or  negotiated  in 
this  State,  and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  allowed,  viz.  — 

Bills  drawn  on  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  \'i  r- 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  oi- 
district  of  Colombia,  3  per  cent. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  or 
Tennessee,  5  per  cent. 

Any  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
place  on  or  adjacent  to  this  continent,  and  north  of  the 
equator,  or  any  British  or  otlier  foreign  possessions  in  the 
VVest  Indies,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
any  port  or  place  in  Europe,  10  per  cent. 

Such  damages  shall  be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest, 
and  all  other  charges  incurred  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
givmg  notice  of  non-payment,  but  the  holder  of  such  bill  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  lawful  interest  upon  the 
aggrei^'ate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  such  bill, 
and  ot  the  damages  thereon,  from  the  time  at  which  notice  of 
protest  for  non-payment  shall  have  been  given,  and  payment  of 
such  principal  sum  shall  have  beendemanded.  —  Sect.  19. 

If  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  the  amount  due  thereon  and  of  the 
damages  herein  allowed  for  tlie  non-payment  thereof,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  determined  without  any  reference  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  existing  between  this  State  and  the  place  on  which 
such  1)111  shall  have  been  drawn,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of 
payment  or  of  notice  of  non-payment.  —  Sect.  20. 

If  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  exjiressed  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount 
due,  exclusive  of  the  damages  payable  thereof,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange  or  the  value  of 
such  foreign  currency,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment. 
—  Sect.  21. 

Tariff  of  the  United  States.  —  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  wealth  and  population,  their  foreign  trade  was  nearly  stationary  for  the 
10  years  ending  with  1830 !  And  yet,  considering  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
by  which  the  people,  particularly  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  are  anim- 
ated, and  their  skill  in  navigation,  it  might  have  been  fairly  presumed  that  the  growth 
of  their  foreign  trade  would,  at  least,  have  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  inter- 
nal resources  of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  policy  of 
government.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extraordinary  advances  their  constituents  had  made 
in  numbers  and  wealth.  Congress  seems  to  have  believed  that  their  career  might  be  acce- 
lerated by  means  of  Custom-house  regulations !  —  by  giving  an  artificial  direction  to  a 
portion  of  the  public  capital  and  industry,  and  turning  it  into  channels  into  which  it 
would  not  naturally  flow  ! 

No  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  America  —  who 
knows  that  she  is  possessed  of  boundless  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappropriated  land  —  that 
her  population  is  comparatively  thin,  and  wages  high  —  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
agriculture  must,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  be  the  most  profitable  species  of  employment 
in  which  her  citizens  can  engage.  There  can  be  no  question,  indeed,  that  such  branches 
of  manufacture  as  are  naturally  adapted  to  her  peculiar  situation,  will  gradually  groM' 
up  and  flourish  in  America,  without  any  artificial  encouragement,  according  as  her 
population  becomes  denser,  and  as  the  advantage  which  now  exists  on  the  side  of  agri.^ 
culture  becomes  less  decided.  But  to  force,  by  means  of  duties  and  prohibitions,  the 
premature  growth  of  manufactures,  is  plainly  to  force  a  portion  of  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country  into  businesses  in  which  it  will  be  least  productive. 

Such,  however,  has  been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  policy  of  the  American  legisla». 
ture.  The  exploded  sophisms  of  the  mercantile  system,  though  renounced  by  every 
statesman  in  Europe,  acquired  a  noxious  influence  in  congress,  and  were  put  forth  with 
as  much  confidence,  as  if  their  soundness  neither  had  been,  nor  could  be,  questioned ! 
From  1816  down  to  1832,  the  object  of  the  American  legislature  was  to  bolster  up  a 
manufacturing  interest,  by  imposing  oppressive  duties  on  most  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  even  had  the  articles  produced  in  America 
through  the  agency  of  this  plan  been  as  cheap  as  those  they  superseded,  that  nothing 
would  have  been  gained  by  it  ;  for,  to  whatever  extent  the  importation  of  foreign  articles 
may  be  diminished,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  exportation  of 
native  American  products ;  so  that  the  only  result  would  have  been  the  raising  up  of 
one  species  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  some  other  species,  entitled  to  an  equality  of 
protection.  But  the  "  American  system"  was  not  so  innocuous.  Instead  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  States  being  as  cheap  as  similar  ones  manufactured  in  Europe,  they 
were  admitted  to  be,  at  an  average,  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  dearer  !  The  extent  <^ 
the  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  was  thus  imposed  on  the  Union  has  been  variously  estimated^ 
by  American  writers ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of" 
knowing,  that  it  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  dollars, 
or  from  about  1 1 ,000,000/.  to  1 3,000,000/. !  And  this  immense  burden  —  a  burden  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  the  whole  public  expenditure  of  the  republic  —  was  incurred  for 
no  purpose  of  public  utility,  and  was  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  scheme  was  to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  the  national  capital  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  equivalents  sent  to  foreigners  in  payment 
of  manufactured  goods,  to  the  direct  production  of  these  goods  themselves  !      And  as  the 
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latter  species  of  industry  is  nowise  suitable  for  America,  a  tax  of  13,000,000/.  a  year  was 
imposed  on  the  Union,  that  the  manufacturers  might  be  enabled  to  continue  a  losing 
business.  We  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  the  absurdity  of  the  system,  or  it's 
costliness,  be  its  more  prominent  feature.  That  its  influence  was  not  more  injurious,  is 
solely  owing  to  the  smuggling  it  occasioned.  With  a  frontier  like  that  of  America,  and 
with  a  half  or  more  of  the  population  hostile  to  the  tariff,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  carried  into  full  effect.  But  it  had  enough  of  influ- 
ence to  render  it  in  the  last  degree  prejudicial  —  to  occasion  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 

many  important  articles  —  to  cripple  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country and  to 

throw  a  considerable  part  of  it  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  carried  it  on  in  defiance 
of  the  law. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  long  this  perverse  system  might  have  been  main- 
tained, but  for  its  political  effects.  It  was  principally  patronised  by  the  Northern  States. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show  that  they  either  did  or  could  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  highly  injurious 
to  the  Southern  States.  Their  staple  products  are  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  of  which  by 
far  the  largest  portion  is  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and  the  planters  speedily  found 
that  every  restriction  on  importation  from  abroad  occasioned  a  corresponding  difficulty  of 
exportation.  This  led  to  a  disunion  of  interests,  and  to  strong  remonstrances  against  the 
tariff  by  the  Southern  States.  These,  however,  were  disregarded.  Provoked  by  this 
treatment,  South  Carolina  took  the  decisive  step  of  refusing  to  enforce  the  customs  acts; 
and  threatened  if  coercion  were  attempted,  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  recede  from 
the  Union  !  This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  tariff.  Congress  now  saw,  what  all  sensible 
men  had  seen  long  before,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recede ;  that,  in  fact,  either  the  tariff 
must  be  modified,  or  the  integrity  of  the  Union  be  brought  into  jeopardy.  A  law 
was  accordingly  passed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  which  directed  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  duties  on  various  articles  after  the  3d  of  March,  1833;  and 
a  subsequent  act,  commonly  called  "  Mr.  Clay's  New  Tariff  Bill,"  was  passed  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1833,  providing  for  the  future  gradual  reduction  of  the  duties.  These  judi- 
cious acts  restored  tranquillity ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be,  in  every  point  of 
view,  highly  beneficial  to  the  republic. 

We  subjoin  the  act  of  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  and  the  explanatory  letter  of  Mr.  M'Lane.  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr,  Clay's  New  Tariff  Bill, 
To  modiSy  the  Act  of  the  Utb  of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  concress 
assembled,  that,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are' imposed  on 
foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  July  14.  1832,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  im- 
posmg  Duties  on  Imports,"  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  20  per  cent  on  the  value  thereof,  one  tenth 
part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  another  tenth  part 
thereof  shall  be  deducted ;  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1837,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be 
deducted  ;  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted  •  and 
from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  one  half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ■  and 
from  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  deducted.  ' 

Sect.  II.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July 
aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  plains  kerseys 
or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed  V-,5  cents  a  squp.re 
yard,  at  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  And  the  said  articles  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duty  of  50  per  cent,  as  is  provided  by  the  said  2d  section  for  other  manufactures  of 
wool,  which  duty  shall  be  hable  to  the  same  reductions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Ist  section  of  this  act 
Sect.  III.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  until  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  the  duties  imposed  by  ex. 
'  isting  laws,  as  modified  by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And  from  and  after  the  day 
last  aforesaid,  all  duties  on  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  money,  and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law 
to  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  abolished,  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  such  revenues  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government ;  and 
from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  ' 

Sect  IV.  —  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  in  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempted  by  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1832,  and  the  existing  laws,  from  the  payment  of  duties,  the  following  articles  imported  from 
and  alter  the  31st  of  Decem.ber,  1833,  and  until  the  SOth  of  June,  1842,  shall  also  be  admitted  to  entry  free 
j  from  duty ;  to  wit,  bleached  and  unbleached  linens,  table  hnens,  linen  napkins,  and  linen  cambrics    and 
.  worsted  stuff  goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
j  silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone   ex- 
cept sewing  silk.  ^  ' 

Sect.  V.  _  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said  SOth  of  June,  1842,  the  following 
1  articles  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  free  from  duty ;  to  wit,  indigo,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  crude  saltpetre 
grindstones,  refined  borax,  emery,  opium,  tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal,  lac  dye,  mad- 
der, madder  root,  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dyeing,  saffron,  turmeric,  woad  or  pastel,  aloes,  ambergris. 
Burgundy  pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  flowers,  coriander  seed,  catsup,  chalk,  cocculus  Indicus,  horn  plates 
for  lanterns,  ox  horns,  other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufactured  ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  juniper,  unmanufactured  rattans  and  reeds,  tortoiseshell,  tin  foil,  shellac,  all  vege^ 
tables  used  principally  m  dyeing  and  composing  dyes,  weld,  and  all  articles  employed  chiefly  for  dyeing, 
except  alum,  copperas,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  chromate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lead 
aquafortis  and  tartaric  acid.  And  all  imports  on  which  the  1st  section  of  this  act  may  operate,  and  all 
j  articles  now  admitted  to  entry,  free  from  duty  or  paying  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
oetore  the  said  SOth  of  June,  1842,  from  and  after  that  day  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  subject  to  such  duty 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Sect.  VI.  _  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  July  14.  1832,  or  of  any  other  act  as 
:  's  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed:  provided  that  nothing  herein 
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contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  passage,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  said  30th  of  June, 
J8t2,  of  any  act  or  acts  from  time  o  time,  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent,  or  punish  evasion  of 
the  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  law  ;  nor  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  act  prior  to  the  3(Jth  of  June 
1842,  in  contingency  either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,  altering  the  rate  of  duties  on  articles  which' 
by  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  are  subject  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  advalorem. 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  exceed  that  rate,  and  so  as  to  adjust  the  revenue  to  either  of  the  said  contin- 
gencies. 

Circular  to  Officers  of  the  Customs. 

Treasury  Department,  April  20.  1853. 

The  7th  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several 
Acts  imposing  the  Duties  on  Imports,"  provides,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  imposed  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  shall,  by  law, 
be  regulated,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  any  other 
quantity  or  parcel  thereof,  and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  nd  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall  betheduty  of  the  collector, 
within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  value  thereof,  at  the 
time  purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be 
appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such 
actual  value  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require ;  and  it  shall,  in  every  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  ap- 
praisers of  the  United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  other  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser, 
by  all  the  reasonable  ways  or  means  in  his  or  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true 
and  actual  value,  any  invoice  or  affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  whence  the  same  shall  have  been  ini, 
ported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  valua 
of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require,  &c.  &c. 

The  9th  section  of  the  same  act  provides,  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  think  proper,  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  such  actual  value  thereof, 
and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quantities,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of 
every  of  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  all  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

The  Is-t  section  of  the  act  of  the  '-2d  of  March,  183j,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  modify  the  Act  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports,"  declares,  "  that  from  and  after  the  3lst  of 
Deceniber,  1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  arc  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  imposing  Duties  on  Imports,'  or  by  any  other 
act,  shall  exceed  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted,"  &c. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  provision,  and  as  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  all  duties  imposed  by 
any  act  of  Congress  upon  foreign  imports  are  substantially  regulated  by,  and  are  directed  to  be  estimated 
and  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  where  that  is  the  form!!  and  upon  some  other  quantity  or 
parcel  in  cases  where  the  duty  is  not  imposed  by  the  square  yard  ;  and  that  consequently  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  9t!i  section  aforesaid  must  necessarily  be  exercised,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of 
the  said  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  therefore  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December  next,  and  for  the 
just  and  proper  entries  of  the  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yard,  parcels  or  other  quantities,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

In  all  cases  of  rtrf  «»ato-^w2  duties  under  theact  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  or  any  other  act,  the  regulations 
at  present  authorised  by  law,  for  ascertaining  the  actual  value,  will  remain  unaltered.  With  respect  to 
those  articles  liable  to  a  specific  duty,  or  other  duty  than  that  of  ad  valorem,  the  actual  value  thereof  at 
the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  or  in 
the  country  wherein  the  same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured,  or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  yards,  or  square  yards,  tons,  pounds,  gal- 
lons, bushels,  or  other  parcels  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  value  of  any  of  them  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  just  and  proper  entries  thereof  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  regulations, 
as  are  required  by  the  said  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  and  other  acts  now  in  force  in  regard  to  articles 
paying  ad  valorevi  duty;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  same  veiification  of  invoices  and  other  proofs  will  be 
required  and  produced  as  are  at  present  authorised  in  respect  to  articles  liable  by  previous  acts  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  value  of  all  such  articles  being  thus  ascertained,  the  proportion  which  the  duty  now 
paid  by  such  articles  bears  to  the  said  value  will  be  calculated,  and  from  the  excess  thereof  beyond  20  per 
cent,  there  will  be  deducted,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December  next,  10  per  cent.  ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
such  proportion  shall  be  equal  to  50  per  cent,  there  shall  be  deducted  10  per  cent,  upon  30  per  cent.;  or  3 
dollars;  and  from  and  after  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  the  like  d?duction  shall  be  made  from  the  same 
excess,  or  10  per  cent,  upon  30  per  cent.,  being  3  dollars  more  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  several 
periods  specified  in  the  said  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  until  the  31st  of  December,  1841 ;  from  and  after 
which,  one  half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  will  be  deducted,  and  the  other  half  thereof  from  and  after 
the  30th  of  June,  1842. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  duty  thus  ascertained  upon  the  wines  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  said  10 
per  cent.,  there  will  also  be  deducted  such  further  per  cent,  as  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  discrimi- 
nation in  favour  of  such  wines,  stipulated  in  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  French,  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  authorised  by  law. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component 
part,  will  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertamed,  and  the  number  of  yards,  square  yards,  or  otherwi.<e, 
parcel  or  quantities,  and  of  such  actual  value  thereof  as  the  case  may  require,  will  be  ascertained,  and  just 
and  proper  entries  thereof  made,  according  to  the  foregoing  regulations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  foreign  imports  referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  is  not  the 
assumed  value  on  which  the  duty  upon  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component 
part,  is  directed  to  be  estimated  under  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832  ;  viz.  of  thirty  cents,  if  not  dyed, 
coloured,  painted,  or  stained,  though  valued  at  less  than  SO  cents ;  and  of  thirty-five  cents,  if  dyed,  coloured, 
painted,  or  stained,  though  valued  at  less  than  3B  cents  the  square  yard.  This  value  is  merely  artificial, 
and  assumed  by  previous  laws  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  upon  such  articles  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  although  ascertained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  minimum  principle,  is  the  proportion  which  the  sum  collected  by  the  government  bears  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  article ;  and,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  such  cottons,  costing  in  fact  80  dollars,  but  valued 
for  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  at  240  dollars,  really  pays  a  duty  of  75  per  cent,  upon 
the  true  value  thereof. 

The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  however,  proceeds  upon  a  different  principle,  and  aims  at  a  different 
purpoBo.  It  obviously  intends  to  make  an  equal  deduction  from  the  duty  on  all  foreign  imports,  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  it  to'  a  rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  ujion  the  real,  and  not  an  assumed,  value  of  the 
articlea  imported.     This  last  purpose  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  the  5th  section,  which  pro- 
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vitlcs  "  that  all  imports  on  which  the  1st  section  of  this  act  may  operate,  and  all  articles  now  admitted  to 
entry  free  of  duty,  or  paying  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  before  the  said  30th  of  June, 
18+2,  from  and  after  that  day  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  subject  to  such  duty,  not  exceeding  £0  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law."  And  tire  1st  section,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
expressly  provides  for  the  deduction,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  of  all  excess  of  foreign  imports  above 
20  i)er  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  which  shall  have  be<*  imposed  by  previous  laws,  and  to  which  they  may 
t lien  be  subject. 

The  object  of  thus  establishing  a  general  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  imports,  and  of  equalising  the  rate, 
can  only  be  attained  by  calculating  the  duty  on  the  real  instead  of  the  assumed  value.  This  purpose  is 
more  particularly  manifest  from  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  section,  which  provides,  that  from  and  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  "  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  as- 
sessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law."  Each  of  these  clauses  relates  to  the  actual  value  of  the  foreign  import,  and  they 
differ  only  in  estimating  that  value ;  previously  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  value  in  the  foreign  port 
,  being  taken,  and  after  that  time,  the  value  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  object  of  neither  can  be  accomplished 
at  any  period,  by  adhering  either  to  the  nominal  value  assumed  by  previous  acts,  or  to  the  rate  of  ad  valorem 
founded  upon  such  assumption. 

In  all  importations  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  therelbre,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a  component  part, 
after  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  the  value  thereof  will  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  aforesaid  ;  and  froiri 
the  amount  which  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  or  any  other  act,  shall  exceed 
'2i\  i)er  cent,  on  such  value,  the  deduction  required  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be  made  ac- 
(  ording  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

Though  these  rules  and  regulations  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  January  next,  they  have  been 
thus  early  adopted  and  made  public,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely  notice  to  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  all  others  concerned  ;  and  especially  as  to  the  verification,  by  the  consuls  abroad  of  the 
invoices  of  importations  to  be  made  after  that  time. 

Louis  M'Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  progressive  reductions  that  will  take  place  in  the  duties  on  some  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  under  Mr.  Clay's  BiU. 


1842. 

Articles. 

Per  Cent. 

ad 
Valorem. 

1833. 
Dec.  31. 
1-1 0th 
per  Cent. 

18,'55. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1837. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1839. 

Dec.  31. 

1-lOth 

per  Cent. 

1841. 

Dec.  31. 
Half  of 
Excess 

per  Cent. 

June  30. 
Remdr. 
of  Excess 
per  Cent, 
ad 

Valorem. 

U'ool  manufactured,  the  value  at  the  jilace  of  ex- 

— 

ixntation  less  than  8  cents  per  lb. 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

free 

20 

Wool,  exceedinp;  8  cents  per  lb.  at  the  i)lace  of  ex- 

Vortation,  4  cents  per  lb.  speciiic,  and  4U  per 

cent.,  equal  to  average 
AVooUeii  cloths,  milled,  fulled ;  known  by  the  name 

5t 

50-00 

47-20 

43-80 

40-40 

30-20 

20 

of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which 

wool  is  the  only  material,  the  value  exceeding  ,".'■> 

cents  a  square   yard,    0    per    cent.,    raised    by 
lI.Clay-sBiUto              .                .                .            . 

50 

47 

44 

41 

38 

29 

?.o 

.Ml  other  woollen  cloths 

50 

47 

44 

41 

38 

29 

20 

Fl annels.  Bock ing,  baizes,  1 G  cents  the  square  vard , 

equal  to  average      -           - 

50 

47 

44 

41 

38 

29 

20 

Cottons,  white,  costing  under  ."0  cents  a  square 

yard,  valued  at  30  cents,  and  pay  25  per  cent.. 

equal  to  average           -           -            -            -         - 
Cottons,  colourtd,  valued  at  .^.5  cents  a  sqtiare  yard. 

42i 

40-25 

38 

35.75 

33-50 

26-75 

20       j 

! 

pay  25  per  cent-,  equal  to  average 

42J 

40-25 

38 

.35-75 

33-50 

26-75 

20 

Naili^,  5  cents  per  lb.,  equal  to  average     - 

7S 

72-20 

(;fi-40 

CO-CO 

54-80 

3740 

20 

Spikes,  4  cents  per  lb.,  equal  to  average 

•Jd 

88-40 

80-80 

73-20 

65-(J0 

42-80 

20 

llrazier's  rod,  spike  rod,  sheet,  hoo]!,  slit,  or  rolled 

iron,  3  cents  per  lb.,  equal  to  average 

11.-5 

10370 

94-40 

85  10 

75-80 

47-90 

20 

Ti;;  iron,  50  ctnts  per  cwt.,  equal  to 

43 

40-70 

38-40 

56-10 

33-80 

26-90 

20 

Bar  iron,  rolled,  1  dol.  50  cents  per  cwt.,  equal  to 

05 

87-50 

SO 

72-50 

C5 

42-50 

20 

hammered,  90  cents  per  cwt.,  equal  to 

33 

31-70 

.•50-40 

29-10 

27-08 

23-90 

20        \ 

Draivback.  —  AW  articles  subject  to  duty  imported  info  the 
United  States,  not  having  been  landed  more  than  3  years,  are 
allowed  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  on  exportation  of  the  same 
(except  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  other  salt  pro- 
visions, and  chain  cables). 

Credits When  the  duty  on  an  article  of  which  wool  is  not 

a  component  part  does  not  exceed  200  dollars,  it  must  be  paid 
in  cash  without  discount ;  when  it  exceeds  200  dollars,  a  credit 
of  3  months  is  allowed  for  the  h,  and  of  6  months  for  the  other 
I  i,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  vessel's  entry.  Duties  on 
wool,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool,  to  be  paid  in  cash  without 
discount. 

Discount.  —  When  the  duties  on  any  article,  except  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures,  exceed  200  dollars,  and  they  are  paid 
in  cash  at  the  tinr^e  of  entry,  the  importer  is  entitled  to  a  dis- 
count of  4  per  cent. 

Leakage  and  Breakage — On  spirits,  2  per  cent.  ;  ale,  beer, 
and  porter,  in  bottles,  10  per  cent. ;  all  other  liquors,  in  bot- 
tles, 5  per  cent. 

Restriction No  goods  to  be  imported  in  vessels  less  than 

30  tons  burden.  No  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  casks  of  less 
capacity  than  40  gallons,  beer  measure ;  or,  if  in  bottles,  in 
packages  less  than  6  dozen.  No  distilled  spirits  in  casks  of  less 
capacity  than  90  gallons,  wine  measure,  except  brandy,  which 
may  be  imported  in  casks  of  any  capacity,  not  less  than  15 
gallons. 

Tonnage  Duty.  — On  American  vessels,  and  the  vessels  of 
Denmark,  Central  America,  Netherlands,  Hamburgh,  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Oldenburgh,  Russia, 


Austria,  Brazil,  Hanover,  Papal  Dominions,  Portugal,  and 
Sardinia,  from  whatever  port  or  place,  and  on  French  vessels 
coming  from  Blartinique  and  Guadeloupe,  free.  On  French 
vessels  from  other  ports,  and  on  all  other  foreign  vessels  (except 
as  above  enumerated)  coming  from  ports  where  Americans 
are  permitted  to  trade,  1  dollar  per  ton  ;  and  from  ports  where 
Americans  are  not  permitted  to  trade,  2  dollars  and  50  cents 
per  ton. 

On  Spanish  vessels,  coming  direct  from  Spain,  5  cents  pei 
ton. 

Free  Goods.  — The  following,  among  other  articles,  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duties  :  —  Antimony,  almonds,  aloes,  annotto, 
amber,  ambergris,  argols,  arrowroot,  arsenic,  assafoetida. . 
Balsams,  barilla,  bees'  wax,  bleaching  powder,  brimstone, 
borax.  — Cantharides;  camphor,  crude;  capers,  chalk,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  cocoa,  cochineal,  cotfee;  copper,  in  pigs  and 
bars,  and  sheathing  ;  cream  of  tartar,  currants.  —  Dye  woods 
of  all  kinds.  —  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  flax  ;  furs  of  all  kinds,  not 

dressed (iinger,  gums  of  all  kinds,  gunny  bags.  —  Hemp, 

Manilla  and  Sisal,  hides,  horns,  honey-— .Ipecacuanha,  juni- 
per berries,  ivory,  jalap.  —  Lac  dye,  liquorice  paste —  IVlace, 
madder,  manna,  marble,  munjeet.  —  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  nut- 
megs, nutgalls — Oils  — of  almonds,  aniseed,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  palm,  juniper,  lavender,  bergamot,  lemons, 
roses,    opium,    olives."—  Pepper,    Peruvian    bark,    pimento, 

plaster  of  Paris Quicksilver — Hags,  rhubeirb.— Sarsapa- 

rilla,  sulphur,  shellac —  Teas,  fromjChina ;  tin,  in  bars,  plates, 
or  sheets;  tartar,  tortoise-shell — Verdigris.  —  Wood ;  wool, 
not  costing  over  8  cents  per  lb. 


NICARAGUA  or  PEACH  WOOD  (Ger.  Nicaragaholz,  Blutholtz ;  Du.  Bloed- 
haut ,-  Fr.  Bois  de  sang,  Bois  de  Nicarague  ,-  It.  Legno  sanguigno ;  Sp.  Palo  de  sangre  ; 
Port.  Pao  sanguinho),  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  (  Casalpinia)  as  the  Brazil  and  sapan 
wood ;  but  the  species  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  It  grows  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  its  name.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be 
almost  as   red  and  heavy  a:?  the  true  Brazil  wood,  but  it  does  not  commonly  afford  more 
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than  a  tliird  part,  in  quantity,  of  the  colour  of  the  latter ;  and  even  this  is  rather  less 
durable  and  less  beautiful,  though  dyed  with  the  same  mordants.  Nicaragua  or  peach 
woods  differ  greatly  in  their  quality  as  well  as  price  ;  one  sort  being  so  deficient  in  colour- 
ing matter,  that  6  pounds  of  it  will  only  dye  as  much  wool  or  cloth  as  1  pound  of  Brazil 
wood  ;  while  another  variety  of  it  will  produce  nearly  half  the  effect  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  Brazilwood,  and  will  sell  proportionally  dear.  — (Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.) 

The  London  dealers  distinguish  Nicaragua  wood  into  3  sorts,  viz.  large,  middling, 
and  small;  the  price  of  the  1st  sort  (duty  included)  being  from  14/.  to  20/.  per  ton;  of 
the  2d,  from  8/.  to  10/.  per  do. ;  and  of  the  3d,  from  7/.  to  8/.  per  do.  The  entries 
of  Nicaragua  wood  for  home  consumption  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,485  tons;  in  1832, 
they  amounted  to  1,880  tons ;  an  increase  that  was,  no  doubt,  in  part  at  least,  occasioned 
by  the  duty  having  been  reduced  in  1831  from  I5s.  to  5s.  a  ton. 

NICKEL,  a  scarce  metal,  which  occurs  always  in  combination  with  other  metals, 
from  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  it.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  fine  white 
colour  resembling  silver.  It  is  rather  softer  than  iron  :  its  specific  gravity,  when  cast,  is 
8-279;  when  hammered,  8*932.  It  is  malleable,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  ham-  . 
mered  into  plates  not  exceeding  -jigth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  attracted  by  the  j 
magnet ;  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  being  kept  imder  water.  It 
is  employed  in  potteries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry. ')  ' 

NITRE.      See  Saltpetre. 

NOTE,  PROMISSORY.     See  Banking,  and  Banks. 

NUT,  OR  HAZEL  NUT  (Ger.  Haselnilsse ;  Fr.  Noisettes,  Avelines ;  It.  Naccinolef 
Avelane ;  Sp.  Avellanas  ;  Port.  Avelldas ;  Lat.  AvellancB},  the  fruit  of  different  species 
of  Coryli,  or  hazels.  The  kernels  have  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily  taste,  agreeable  to  most 
palates.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been  prepared  from  them  ;  and  they  have  sometimes 
been  made  into  bread.  The  expressed  oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  almonds. 
Besides  those  raised  at  home,  we  import  nuts  from  different  parts  of  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  principally  from  the  latter.  The  Spanish  nuts  in  the  highest  estimation, 
though  sold  under  the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not  really  shipped  at  that  city,  but 
at  Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Mr.  Ingliss  says  that  the  annual  average  ex- 
port of  nuts  from  Tarragona  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  bags,  of  4  to  the  ton.  They  cost, 
free  on  board,  in  autumn,  1830,  17s.  6d.  per  bag. — (Spain  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.) 
The  entries  of  nuts  for  home  consumption  amount  to  from  100,000  to  125,000  bushels  a 
year  ;  the  duty  of  2s.  a  bushel  producing  from  10,000/.  to  12,500/.  nett. 

'NUTMFiG  (Ger.  Muskatenniisse ;  D\i.  Muskaat ;  Fr.  Muscades,  Noix  muscades  ;  It. 
Noce  muscada  ;  Sp.  Moscada ;  Arab.  Jowzalteib  ;  Sans.  Jdtiphala  ;  Malay,  Biiah-pala), 
the  fruit  of  the  genuine  nutmeg  tree  (  Myristica  Moschata),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but 
which  has  been  transplanted  to  Sumatra,  Penang,  &c.  An  inferior  and  long-shaped 
nutmeg  is  common  in  Borneo ;  but  the  fruit  nowhere  attains  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  the  Moluccas.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  tree,  that  denominated  the  Queen  Nut- 
meg, which  bears  a  small  round  fruit,  is  the  best.  The  kernel,  or  proper  nutmeg,  is  of 
a  roundish  oval  form,  marked  on  the  outside  with  many  vermicular  furrows,  within  of  a 
fleshy  farinaceous  substance,  variegated  whitish  and  bay.  Nutmegs  are  frequently 
punctured  and  boiled,  in  order  to  obtain  the  essential  oil ;  the  orifice  being  afterwards  : 
closed ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  the  lightness  of  the  nutmeg.  —  (  Thomson's 
Dispensatory ;   Ainslie's  Materia  Indica.^ 

Nutmegs  should  be  chosen  large,  round,  heavy,  and  firm,  of  a  lightish  grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
the  inside  beautifully  marbled,  of  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fat  oily  body.  They 
are  very  subject  to  be  worm-eaten.  The  best  manner  of  packing  them  is  in  dry  chunam.  The  oblong 
kind,  and  the  smaller  ones,  should  be  rejected.     15  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton.  —  {Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

The  dried  produce  of  a  nutmeg  tree  consists  of  nutmeg,  mace  (which  see),  and  shell.  Supposing  the 
■whole  produce  to  be  divided  into  100  parts,  there  are  13^  of  mace,  33^  of  shell,  and  SSj  of  nutmeg.  In 
the  ancient  commerce,  and  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  nutmegs  were  always 
sold  and  exported  in  the  shell.  The  natives,  whenever  the  commerce  is  left  to  their  management,  con- 
tinue the  practice,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.  —  {East  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii. 
p.  396.) 

The  jealous  and  miserable  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  reduced  the  trade  in  nutmegs  to  a  mere  trifle,  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  They  have,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  possible,  exerted 
themselves  to  exterminate  the  nutmeg  plants  every  where  except  in  Banda.  They  bribe  the  native 
princes  of  the  surrounding  islands  to  root  out  the  trees ;  and  annually  send  a  fleet  to  see  that  the  work  of 
destruction  has  been  effected,  and  that  tiie  bribes  have  not  been  bestowed  in  vain.  To  engage  in  an  illicit 
trade  in  spices  is  death  to  an  inferior  person,  and  banishment  to  a  noble  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
tremendous  penalties,  it  is  supposed  that  about  60,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and  1.5,000  lbs.  of  mace,  are 
clandestinely  exported  each  year!  In  Banda,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  been  expatriated,  and  the 
island  parcelled  among  settlers  from  Holland,  under  the  name  of  park  keepers.  These  persons,  who  may 
be  turned  out  of  their  farms  on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  have  about  2,000  slaves,  who  cultivate  and  pre- 
pare the  nutmegs.  The  prices  paid  to  the  cultivator  are  all  fixed  by  government;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  affording  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  monopoly,  that  the 
fixed  price  which  the  government  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for  nutmegs  is  five  times  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  they  bought  them  when  the  trade  was  free!  Such  i«  a  rough  outline  of  that  monstrous  system, 
which  has  reduced  what  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Eastern  commerce  so  low,  that 
it  is  unable  to  afford  employment  for  the  cai)ital  of  a  single  wealthy  merchant.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  government  as  that  of  Holland  should  continue  to  tolerate  such  scandalous 
abuses  —  abu.scs  destructive  alike  of  the  rights  of  those  subjected  to  its  authority  in  the  East,  and  the 
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commerce  and  wealth  of  its  subjects  at  home.  —  {Modern  Universal  History y  voL  X.  p.  467 — '167.  8to  ed. ; 
and  Crauifurd's  Eastern  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  394—413.) 

Mr.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  produce  of  the  Banda  Islands  at  about  600,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and 
150,000  lbs.  of  mace. 

During  the  period  that  the  English  had  possession  of  the  Spice  islands,  nutmeg  plants  were  carried  to 
Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  In  the  latter  they  have  altogether  failed,  at 
least  as  far  as  respects  any  useful  purpose ;  but  very  good  nutmegs,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  are 
now  raised  at  Penang  and  Bencoolen.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  however,  alleges  that  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to 
market  is  there  so  high,  that  the  restoration  of  a  free  culture  in  the  native  country  of  the  nutmeg  would 
instantly  destroy  this  unstable  and  factitious  branch  of  industry.  —  {Eastern  Archipelago,  vol  iii.  p,  409.) 

The  duty  on  nutmegs  was  reduced,  in  1819,  from  5s.  5d.  to  2*.  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  quantities  entered 
for  home  consumption  have  since  rapidly  increased.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Nutmegs  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
each  Year  since  1810,  the  Nett  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 


Quantities 

Nett  Amount 

Quantities 

Nett  Amount 

Years. 

for  Home 

of  Duty  re- 

Rates of  Duty  charged 

Years. 

for  Home 

of  Duty  re- 

Rates of  Duty  charged 

Consump- 
tion. 

ceived 
thereon. 

thereon. 

Consump- 
tion. 

ceived 
thereon. 

thereon. 

L.     s.    d. 

r4*.     Hd.    per     lb.     and 

L.        s.  d. 

1810 

39,127 

11,166  11     1 

<    ■^il.  13«.  id.  i)er  cent,  ad 

1820 

90,771  J 
94,589i 

11,212    8    9 

2*.  6d.  per  lb. 

i    valorem. 

1821 

11,721    2    5 

ditto 

1811 

50,8fi0 

14,465>  14    4 

ditto 

1822 

112,096 

14,000  10    6 

ditto 

1812 

47,18(5 

11,205    2    9 

ditto 

1823 

117,7671 

14,723    7    9 

ditto 

f  (Froml5  Aj.ril)5jt.  6!d. 

1824 

129,702 

16,176  19    7 

ditto 

1813 

Records  destroyed. 

<    per  lb.  and  3/.  3s.  id. 

1825 

99,2HA 

loi.inj 

12,406  13    2 

ditto 

t    per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
/(From  10  April)  5*.  5 J. 
1   per  lb. 

1826 

12,623  13  10 

ditto 

1814 

43,1C0 

14,710    8    3 

1827 
1S28 

125,529 
140,0024 
113,2734 

15,707    2    8 
17,514    6    4 

ditto 
ditto 

1815 

59,839 

16,209  11     1 

ditto 

1829 

14,114    6    2 

ditto 

1816 

54,677 

14,808    2    8 

ditto 

1830 

121,260 

15,158    0    0 

ditto 

1817 

65,747* 
66,255.| 

17,808    1    8 

ditto 

1831 

152,369 

19,025    0    0 

ditto 

1818 

17,914    8    6 

ditto 

1852 

117,405 

14,678    0    0 

ditto 

1819 

107,575 

17,805  18    5 

(From  5  July)  2s.  6J.  per  lb. 

NUTRIA,  OR  NEUTRIA,  the  commercial  name  for  the  skins  of  Myopotamus 
Bonariensis  (Commerson),  the  Coypou  of  Molina,  and  the  Quoij/a  of  D'Azara.  In 
France,  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  under  the  name  of  racoonda ;  but  in 
England  they  are  imported  as  nutria  skins  —  deriving  their  appellation,  most  probably, 
from  some  supposed  similarity  of  the  animal  which  produces  them,  in  appearance  and 
habits,  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  for  which  is  nutria.  Indeed,  Molina  speaks  of 
the  coypou  as  a  species  of  water  rat,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the  otter. 

Nutria  fur  is  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture  ;  and  has  become,  within  the  last  15  or  20  years,  an 
article  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  imports  fluctuate  considerably.  In  1823,  they 
amounted  to  1,570,103  skins ;  but  they  have  not  in  any  other  year  been  much  more  than  half  that  number. 
In  1826,  they  were  only  60,871.  In  1831  and  1832,  the  imports  were,  at  an  average,  358,280  skins  a  year. 
Those  entered  for  home  consumption  pay  a  duty  of  \^d.  a  skin.  They  are  principally  brought  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Nutria  skins  are  very  extensively  used  on  the  Continent.  Geoffroy  mentions*,  that 
in  certain  years,  a  single  French  furrier  (M.  Bechem),  has  received  from  15,000  to  20,000  skins.  —  (See  Fi'b 
Trade.) 

The  coypou  or  quoiya  is  a  native  of  South  America,  very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Tucuman,  but  more  rare  in  Paraguay.  In  size  it  is  less  than  the  beaver,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  points.  The  head  is  large  and  depressed,  the  ears  small  and  rounded,  the  neck  stout  and  short, 
the  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  beaver,  and  the  whiskers  very  long  and  stiff.  There  are,  as  in  the 
beaver,  2  incisor  teeth,  and  8  molar,  above  and  below  —  20  teeth  in  all.  The  limbs  are  short.  The  fore 
feet  have  each  5  fingers  not  webbed,  the  thumb  being  very  small :  the  hind  feet  have  the  same  number  of 
toes  ;  the  great  toe  and  3  next  toes  being  joined  by  a  web  which  extends  to  their  ends,  and  the  little  toe 
being  free,  but  edged  with  a  membrane  on  its  inner  side.  The  nails  are  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  The  tail,  unlike  that  of  the  beaver,  is  long,  round,  and  hairy  j  but  the  hairs  are  not  numerous, 
and  permit  the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  in  this  part  to  be  seen.  The  back  is  of  a  brownish  red,  which 
becomes  redder  on  the  flanks :  the  belly  is  of  a  dirty  red.  The  edges  of  the  lips  and  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  are  white. 

Like  the  beaver,  the  coypou  is  furnished  with  2  kinds  of  fur ;  viz.  the  long  ruddy  hair  which  gives 
the  tone  of  colour,  and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base,  which,  like  the  down  of  the  beaver,  is 
of  much  importance  in  hat  making,  and  the  cause  of  the  animal's  commercial  value. 
The  habits  of  the  coypou  are  much  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  aquatic  rodent  animals.     Its  prin- 

!  cipal  food,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  vegetable.     It  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  swims  perfectly  well, 

1  and  burrows  in  the  ground.    The  female  brings  forth  from  5  to  7  at  a  time ;  and  the  young  always  ac- 

j  company  her. 

The  coypou  is  easily  domesticated,  and  its  manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 

!     ***  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  nutria  — the  first,  we  believe,  that  appeared  in  any  English 
work,  to  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c. 

NUX  VOMICA  (Fr.  Noix  Vomique ;  Hind.  Kaachla),  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Strychnos,  growing  in  various  places  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
lorange,  covered  with  a  smooth  crustaceous  yellow  bark,  and  filled  with  a  fleshy  pulp,  in 
which  are  imbedded  several  orbicular  flatted  seeds,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nux 
{vomica  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  very  bitter,  acrid  taste,  which  remains  long  on  the  palate, 
lit  is  known  as  a  very  virulent  poison.  A  suspicion  has,  however,  been  entertained,  that 
jit  has  been  used  in  porter  breweries ;  but  its  introduction  into  them  is  prohibited  under 
'heavy  penalties.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  Sfc. ) 

*  Annales  du  Museum,  vol.  vi.  p.  82.  The  figure  given  is,  generally  speaking,  good ;  but  the  tail  is  toa 
iiairy,  and  contradicts  the  description. 
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OAK  (Ger.  Eiche ;  Du.  Eik ;  Da.  Eeg ;  Sw.  Ek;  Fr.  Chene ;  It.  Querela;  Sp. 
Roble,  Carhallo ;  Port.  Rohle,  Carbalho  ;  Rus.  Dub ;  Pol.  Z>a6 ;  Lat.  Quercus ;  Arab. 
Baalut).  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  valuable  tree  ;  but  the  common  English 
oak  (  Quercus  robur)  claims  precedence  of  every  other.  The  oak  timber  imported  from 
America  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  this  country  :  the  oak  from  the  central  parts  of  Europe 
is  also  inferior,  especially  in  compactness  and  resistance  of  cleavage.  The  knotty  oak  of 
England,  the  "  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak,"  as  Shakspeare  called  it,  when  cut  down 
at  a  proper  age  (from  50  to  70  years),  is  the  best  timber  known.  Some  timber  is  harder, 
some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less  capable  of  being  broken  across ;  but  none  con- 
tains all  the  three  qualities  in  so  great  and  equal  proportions ;  and  thus,  for  at  once 
supporting  a  weight,  resisting  a  strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  timber 
of  the  oak  is  superior  to  every  other. 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  trees  ;  it  conveys  to  the  mind  associations 
of  strength  and  duration,  which  are  very  impressive.  The  oak  stands  up  against  the 
blast,  and  does  not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted  form  from  the  action  of  the  winds. 
Except  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  its  limbs; 
they  do  not  exactly  spring  from  the  trunk,  but  divide  from  it ;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch.  The  twisted  branches  of  the  oak, 
too,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty ;  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  its  boughs,  spreading  over 
a  large  surface,  completes  the  idea  of  its  sovereignty  over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even 
a  decayed  oak. 

•' dry  and  dead, 

Still  clad  with  reliques  of  its  trophies  old. 
Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged,  hoary  head, 
Whose  foot  on  earth  has  got  but  feeble  hold," 

— even  such  a  tree  as  Spenser  has  thus  described,  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  decay  in  this 
case  looks  pleasing.      To  such  an  oak  Lucan  compared  Pompey  in  his  decline  :  — 

•'  Qualis  frugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro 
Exuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 
Dona  ducum;  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est ;  nudosque  per  aera  ramos 
EfFundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  Euro, 
Tot  circum  silvas  firmo  se  robore  tollant. 
Sola  tamen  colitur." —  (Lib.  i.  lin.  136.) 

The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either  where  the  oak  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 

The  colour  of  oak  wood  is  a  fine  brown,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one  :  it  isof  diflferent 
shades ;  that  inclined  to  red  is  the  most  inferior  kind  of  wood.  The  larger  transverse 
septa  are  in  general  very  distinct,  producing  beautiful  flowers  when  cut  obliquely. 
Where  the  septa  are  small,  and  not  very  distinct,  the  wood  is  much  the  strongest.  The 
texture  is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  ring  being  of 
the  darkest  colour,  and  in  irregular  dots,  surrounded  by  open  pores,  producing  beautiful 
dark  veins  in  some  kinds,  particularly  pollard  oaks.  Oak  timber  has  a  particular  smell,  and 
the  taste  is  slightly  astringent.  It  contains  gallic  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  contact  with  I 
iron  when  it  is  damp.  The  young  wood  of  English  oak  is  very  tough,  often  cross-grained, 
and  difficult  to  work.  Foreign  wood,  and  that  of  old  trees,  is  more  brittle  and  workable. 
Oak  warps  and  twists  much  in  drying  ;  and,  in  seasoning,  shrinks  about  ^d  of  its  width. 

Oak  of  a  good  quality  is  more  durable  than  any  other  wood  that  attains  a  like  size,    j 
Vitruvius  says  it  is  of  eternal  duration  when  driven  into  the   earth  :   it  is  extremely   I 
durable  in  water ;  and  in  a  dry  state  it  has  been  known  to  last  nearly  1,000  years.      The 
more  compact  it  is,  and  the  smaller  the  pores  are,  the  longer  it  will  last ;  but  the  open, 
porous,  and  foxy  coloured  oak,  which  grows  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  places,  is  not  j 
near  so  durable.  I 

Besides  the  common  British  oak  (  Quercus  robur),  the  sessile-fruited  bay  oak  (  Quercus  '• 
sessiliflora)  is  pretty  abimdant  in  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  north. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  .said  by  Tredgold  to  be  darker,  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
elastic  than  the  common  oak  ;  tough,  and  difficult,  to  work ;  and  very  subject  to  warp  ; 
and  split  in  seasoning.  Mr.  Tredgold  seems  disposed  to  regard  this  species  as  superior 
to  the  common  oak  for  ship  building.  But  other,  and  also  very  high  authorities,  are 
opposed  to  him  on  this  point ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  should  think  that  it  is  sufficiently 
well  established,  that  for  all  the  great  practical  purposes  to  which  oak  timber  is  applied, 
and  especially  for  ship  building,  the  wood  of  the  common  oak  deserves  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  species.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Eevieio  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  point  in  (juestion  :  — 
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"  We  may  here  notice  a  fact  long  known  to  botanists,  but  of  which  our  planters  and  purveyors  of 
timber  appear  to  have  had  no  suspicion,  —  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  oak  in  England' —  the 
Quercus  rohiir,  Bind  the  Querons  srssilijiora ;  the  former  of  which  affords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid 
timber,  rarely  subject  to  rot ;  the  other  more  loose  and  sapi)y,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half  so  durable. 
This  difference  was  noted  so  early  as  the  time  of  Ray;  and  Martyn  in  his  Flora  llustica,  and  Sir  James 
Smith  in  his  Flora  Tiritannica,  have  added  their  testimonies  to  the  fact.  The  second  si)ecies  is  supj)0sed 
to  have  been  introduced  some  2  or  3  ages  ago,  from  the  Continent,  where  the  oaks  are  chiefly  of  this 
latter  species,  especially  in  the  German  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  known  to  be  very  wortJiless.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  us  is,  that  dc  facto  the  imposture  abounds,  and  is  propagated  vigorously,  in 
the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of  Hampshire;  in  Norfolk,  and  the  northern  counties,  and  about  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  numerous  complaints  that  were  heard  about 
our  ships  being  infected  with  what  was  called,  improperly  enough,  r/r//  rot,  were  owing  to  the  introiiuc- 
tion  of  this  species  of  oak  into  the  naval  dock-yards,  where,  we  understand,  the  distinction  was  not  even 
suspected.  It  may  thus  be  discriminated  (rom  the  true  old  English  oak  :  — The  acorn  stalks  of  the  rohiir 
are  long,  and  its  leaves  short ;  whereas  the  scssiliflorn  has  the  acorn  stalks  short,  and  the  leaves  lovig : 
the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  footstalk  ;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters 
of  2  or  3  close  to  the  stem  of  the  branch.  We  believe  the  Russian  ships  of  the  Baltic,  that  are  not  of 
larch  or  fir,  are  built  of  this  species  of  oak  ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  their  exposure  on  the  stocks, 
without  cover,  to  the  heat  of  summer,  which,  though  short,  is  excessive,  and  the  rilts  and  chinks  which 
fill  up  with  ice  and  snow  in  the  long  winter,  are  enough  to  destroy  the  stoutest  oak,  and  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  short-lived  duration." 

A  great  deal  of  inquiry  and  discussion  has  taken  place  at  different  periods  as  to  the  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  oak  timber;  but  the  results  have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  In  a  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  Eetwrnie,  prin-ted  in  1812,  it  is  stated  that,  taking  the  tonnage  of  the  navy  in  1806  at 
776,087  tons,  it  would  require,  at  l.i  load  to  a  ton,  l,lf)4,()85  loads  to  build  such  a  navy  ;  and  supposing  the. 
average  duration  of  a  ship  to  be  14  years,  the  annual  quantity  of  timber  required  would  be  83,149  loads, 
exclusive  of  repairs,  which  they  calrulate  would  be  about  27,000  loads  ;  making  the  whole  about  110i(X)0 
loads  :  of  which,  however,  the  commissioners  reckon  may  be  furnished  21,341  loads  as  the  annual  average 
of  the  prizes ;  and  of  the  remaining  88,6,';9  loads,  they  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  calculate  on  2^,659 
from  other  sources  than  British  oak.  "  This,"  they  observe,  "  leaves  60,000  loads  of  such  oak,  as  the 
quantity  which  would  be  sufficient  annually  to  support,  at  its  present  unexampled  magnitude,  the  whole 
British  navy,  including  ships  of  war  of  all  sorts;  but  which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  together  lo  20 
7-)-gun  ships,  each  of  which,  one  with  another,  contains  about  2,(i()0  tons,  or  would  require,  at  the  rate  of 
li  load  totheton,  3,000  loads;  making  just  60,000  loa.ls  for  20  .such  ships." 

Now,  it  has  been  supposed  that  not  more  than  40  oak  trees  can  stand  on  an  acre  of  ground,  so  as  to 
grow  to  a  full  size  tit  for  ships  of  the  line,  or  to  contain  each  1^  load  of  timber  :  50  acres,  therefore,  would 
be  required  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  to  build  a  74-gun  ship,  and  1,000  acres  for  20  such 
shijjs  ;  and  as  the  oak  requires  at  least  100  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  100,000  acres  would  be  required  to 
keep  up  a  successive  supply,  for  maintaining  a  navy  of  700,000  or  800,000  tons.  The  commissioners  fur- 
ther observe,  that  as  there  are  20,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands  in  the  kingdom,  a  200th  part  set  aside  for 
planting  would  at  once  furnish  the  whole  quantity  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  this  calculation  is  over-rated  by  about  a  half.  "  In  the  first  place,"  says  he, 
"  it  supposed  a  state  of  jjerpctual  war,  during  which  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  navy  is  considered  as  m.ore 
than  double  of  what  it  now  actuallv  is  :  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  reckons  the  avera,pe  duration  of  the 
navy  at  14  years  only  ;  which,  from  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  construction  and  pre- 
servation of  ships  of  war,  with  the  resources  of  teak  ships  built  in  India,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  ^s^' 
suming  at  an  average  of  twice  that  number  of  years  ;  and  if  so,  the  quantity  of  oak  required  for  the  navy 
will  be  nothing  like  that  which  the  commissioners  have  stated. 

"  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,  that  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  a  scarcity  began  to  be 
felt,  especially  of  the  larger  kind  of  timber  lit  for  shijv?  of  the  line  ;  and  so  great  was  this  scarcity,  that  if 
Sir  Robert  Scppings  had  not  contrived  the  means  of  substituting  straight  timber  for  that  of  different  forms 
and  dimensions,  before  considered  to  be  indispensable,  the  building  of  nev;  ships  must  entirely  have  ceased. 

"  If,  however,  the  growth  of  oak  for  shij)  timber  was  greatly  diminished  during  the  war,  so  as  to 
threaten  an  alarming  scarcity,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  the  increased  attention  paid  by  individuals 
to  their  young  plantations,  and  their  great  extension,  as  well  as  from  the  measure  of  allotting  off  portions 
of  the  royal  forests  to  those  who  had  claims  on  them,  and  inclosing  the  remainder  for  the  use  of  tlic 
public,  this  country  will,  in  future  times,  be  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of  oak  timber  equal  to  the 
demand  for  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine."  —  [Supp.  Ency.  Brit.  art.  'Navy.) 

The  bark  of  the  oak  tree  is  very  valuable.  It  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  the  purpose  of 
tanning,  and  brings  a  high  price.  —  (See  Bark.) 

The  foreign  oak  timber  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  principally  derived  from  Canada  and  Prussia. 
The  latter  i;,  the  most  valuable — its  price  being  to  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  aliout  9  to  6 ;  that  is, 
if  a  load  of  Prussian  oak  timber  brought  9/.,  a  load  of  Canada  ditto  would  not  bring  more  than  about  6/. 
The  quantity  imported  varies  ;  but  may,  at  an  average,  amount  to  about  10,0(;0  loads,  of  .'JO  cubic  feet 
each  ;  the  greater  part  from  Quebec.  Oak  plank  is  almost  wholly  imported  from  Prussia.  The  quantities 
hnported  during  the  6  years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  were  — 


L  Years. 

Loads. 

Years. 

Loads.            1            Years. 

Loads. 

1827 
1828 

5,470 
2,449 

1829 
1830 

1,434          1           1831 
1,542          1           1832 

2,525 
1,789 

For  further  details  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  oak,  its  price,  duty  on,  &c.,  see  Wood.  —  See, 
also,  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry  ;  art.  Navy,  Supplement  to  Ency.  Brit.  ;  the  very  ir.teresting 
work  on  Timber  Trees  and  Fruits,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  ;  Rees's  Cyclopadia,  ^-c. 

OATS  (Ger.  Hafer,-  Du.  Haver;  Da.  Havre  ;  Sw.  Hafre  j  Fr,  Jvoine  ;  It.  Vena, 
Avena  ;  Sp.  Avena ;  Port.  Avea  ,-  Russ.  Owes ;  Pol.  Owies),  a  species  of  grain,  the 
Avena  saliva  of  botanists.  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  this  grain,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grasses,  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  cold  northern  climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous  districts,  where 
neither  wlieat  nor  barley  can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  It  thrives  best,  and  is,  in- 
deed, chiefly  raised,  in  latitudes  north  of  Paris ;  being  but  little  known  in  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  in  Bengal,  so  low  as  the  25th 
degree  of  latitude,  and,  it  is  said,  with  considerable  success.  In  Scotland,  where  it 
has  long  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  it  is  far  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  species  of  grain.  It  is  also  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland. 
In  England  it  is  grown  principally  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk  ;  but  the  oats  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland 
are  reckoned  superior  to  those  raised  farther  south. 
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ODESSA. 


There  are  4  leading  varieties  of  this  grain  cultivated  in  England,  viz.  white,  black, 
grey,  and  brown  or  red  oats.  The  sub-varieties  of  the  white  are  numerous.  That 
denominated  the  potato  oat  is  at  present  almost  the  only  one  raised  on  land  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  in  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  usually 
brings  a  higher  price  in  the  London  market  than  any  other  variety.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  growing  in  a  field  of  potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788 ;  and  from  the  produce 
of  that  single  stalk  has  been  produced  the  stock  now  in  general  cultivation.  Black  and 
grey  oats  are  little  cultivated,  except  in  some  places  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  red 
oat  is  chiefly  confined  to  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire.  A  species  of  naked 
oats,  provincially  called  j9i7Zar,  is  raised  in  Cornwall. —  (Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture  ; 
Brown's  Rural  Economy,  vol.  ii.   pp.  47 — 52.) 

In  1765,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  estimated  the  number  of  consumers  of  oats  in  England 
and  Wales  at  623,000. —  (  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  edit.  p.  140.)  ,  but  at  present  we 
believe  they  are  very  considerably  fewer.  The  feeding  of  horses  has  at  all  times  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  consumption  of  oats  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  horses  kept  for  business  and  pleasure  has  been  vastly  increased  within  the  last  30 
or  40  years,  the  culture  of  oats  has  been  considerably  extended,  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  imports  from  Ireland.  Perhaps  the  produce  of  no  species  of  grain  varies  more 
than  that  of  oats.  Where  the  ground  is  foul  and  exhausted,  not  more  than  20  bushels 
an  acre  are  obtained ;  but  on  rich  soils,  well  managed,  64,  72,  and  sometimes  80  bushels 
and  upwards  have  been  reaped.      Oats  yield,  at  an  average,  8  lbs.  meal  for  14  lbs.  corn. 

For  information  as  to  the  laws  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of  oats,  their 
jDrices,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c.,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade. 

ODESSA,  a  flourishing  sea-port  of  Southern  Russia,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Bug,  in  lat.  46^  28'  54"  N.,  Ion.  SO"*  43'  22" 
E.  Population  said  to  amount  to  40,000.  The  foundations  of  Odessa  were  laid  so  lately 
as  1792,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  was  intended 
to  serve  as  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  AzofF,  and  has  in  a  great  measure  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 
By  an  Imperial  ukase,  dated  the  7th  of  February,  1817,  it  was  declared  a  free  port,  and 
the  inhabitants  exempted  from  taxation  for  30  years ;  since  which  period  its  increase  has 
been  extremely  rapid.  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Odessa  is  extensive,  the  water  deep,  and 
the  anchorage  good,  the  bottom  being  fine  sand  and  gravel ;  it  is,  however,  exposed  to 
the  south-easterly  wind,  which  renders  it  less  safe  in  winter.  The  port,  which  is  arti- 
ficial, being  formed  by  2  moles,  one  of  which  projects  to  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  sea,  is  calculated  to  contain  about  300  ships.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  deep 
water.  There  is  a  convenient  lazaretto,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Marseilles.  The  want 
of  fresh  water  used  to  be  the  greatest  disadvantage  under  which  the  inhabitants  laboured  ; 
but  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  conveys  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  into  the  town.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  vicinity,  which  has,  in  conse- 
quence, a  bleak  and  arid  appearance. 

Lfgkt-houses.  —  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Cape  Fontan,  about  6|  nautical  miles  S.  of 
Odessa.  The  light,  which  formerly  revolved,  is  now  fixed,  and  is  about  203  (Russian)  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  the  distance  of  11  leagues  E.S.E.  h  S.  from  Odessa,  on  the  north  end  of  the  long,  narrow, 
low  island  of  Tendra,  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  of  great  use  to  ships  approaching  Odessa  from  the  S. 
or  W.  The  lantern,  elevated  92^  (Russian)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  lighted,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1827.  It  consists  of  3  reflecting  lights,  suspended  in  the  term  of  a  triangle, 
revolving  in  the  space  of  4  minutes,  so  that  each  lamp  arrives  at  its  maximum  of  brilliancy  after  an  in- 
terval of  1  min.  20  sec.  Being  also  of  a  red  colour,  this  light  is  readily  distinguished  from  Fontan  light, 
and  the  other  lights  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  foggy  weather,  a  bell  is  kept  ringing.  —  {Coulter  sur  les  Phares, 
2d  ed.  J  Norrie's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  ^c.) 

For  several  years  after  Odessa  was  founded,  wheat  formed  almost  the  only,  as  it  still 
forms  the  principal,  article  of  export.  —  ( For  details  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  of 
Odessa,  see  ante,  p.  432.)  But  large  quantities  of  tallow,  wool,  iron,  hides,  copper, 
wax,  caviare,  potash,  salt  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  butter,  isinglass,  &c.  are  now 
exported.  The  tallow  of  Odessa  is  of  a  bright  yellow  straw  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Petersburgh.  The  following  account  of  the  quantity  (since  1824) 
and  value  of  the  tallow  exported  from  Odessa  from  1814,  sets  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
trade  in  this  article,  and  its  importance,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view :  — 


Years. 

Value  of  Tallow 
exported. 

Years. 

Value  of  Tallow 
exported. 

Quantity. 

1     Years. 

Value  of  Tallow 
exported. 

Quantitj'. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

Roubles. 

84,554 

7;2,175 

103,397 

90,318 

18.'5,110 

368,792 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

RoiiUet. 
l,137,4bT 
1,.'591,540 
991,32.3 
2,184,7(;2 
1, (574,566 
2,687,334 

Poods. 

209,118 
316,1.57 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

Rouliles. 

2,800,000 

Poods. 
331,873 
195,425 
13,686 
160,024 
245,038 
287,240 

This  Table,  says  the  Journal  d'  Odessa  (1827,  No.  16.),  serves  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
iTieans  which  the  south  of  Russia  possesses  for  carrying  on  commerce.      The  exports  of 
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tallow  have  increased  twenty-fold  in  10  years;  materially  augmenting  the  value  of  the 
herds,  and  enriching  vast  countries,  which  must  have  remained  comparatively  poor,  had 
not  this  outlet  been  found  for  their  produce. 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  wool  is  also  very  considerable.  Within  the  last  20 
years,  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  governments  of 
Taurida,  Clierson,  and  Ekaterinoslov ;  so  that  there  has  been  not  only  a  great  increase, 
in  the  quantity,  but  also  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  quality,  of  the  wool 
exported. 

The  iron  shipped  at  Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Siberia,  partly  by  the  Volga, 
and  partly  by  the  Don  to  Taganrog,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Odessa.  A  good  deal  of 
it  is  in  a  manufactured  state,  from  the  founderies  at  Tula.  Timber  for  ship  building, 
and  pitch  and  tar,  are  also  brought  from  Taganrog.  In  fact,  from  its  not  being  at  the 
mouth  of  any  great  river,  nor  having  any  considerable  manufactures,  Odessa  is  not  a  port 
for  the  exportation  of  what  may  be  termed  articles  of  native  growth  :  but  in  consequence 
of  its  convenient  situation,  and  the  privileges  which  it  enjoys,  it  is,  as  already  remarked, 
the  emporium  where  most  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  destined  for  foreign  coun- 
tries is  collected  previously  to  its  being  exported,  and  where  most  of  the  foreign  articles 
required  for  home  consumption  are  primarily  imported.  The  shallowness  of  the  water 
at  Taganrog,  and  the  short  period  during  which  the  Sea  of  AzofT  is  navigable,  hinder 
foreign  vessels  of  considerable  burden  from  visiting  her  port,  and  occasion  the  shipment 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  brought  down  the  Volga  and  the  Don  in  lighters 
to  Caffa  and  Odessa,  particularly  the  latter.  A  good  deal  is,  however,  exported  direct 
from  Taganrog  to  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  products  brought  down  the  Dniester,  the 
Bug,  and  the  Dnieper,  are  exported  from  Odessa ;  but  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  first  and  last  mentioned  rivers,  most  part  of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  from 
Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  &c.  is  conveyed  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  — (See  atite,  p.  432.) 

The  principal  trade  of  Odessa  is  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  towns  in  the  Levant,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  &c.  "  It  is  generally  stated,"  says  Mr.  Jacob  (Memoir  on  the  Trade  qf  the 
Black  Sea,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8vo  edition  of  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade),  "  that  the  supply  of 
Constantinople  requires  annually  100,000  quarters  of  Black  Sea  wheat.  The  Greek  islands  scarcely, 
on  the  average  of  years,  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  ;  and,  in  some  years, 
require  a  large  supply,  which  is  furnished  partly  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  partly  from 
the  Black  Sea. 

"  The  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  especially  in  Anatolia,  are  nearly  in  the  same  predica.1 
ment.  At  times,  the  market  of  Smyrna  is  very  favourable  for  the  sale  of  the  corn  of  Southern  Russia. 
The  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  produce  ojily  about  half  as  much  corn  as  the  120,000  inhabitants 
require. 

"  Sicily,  though  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  productiveness,  has  still  a  quantity  of  grain 
to  spare  for  the  less  fruitful  parts  of  Italy  in  most  years  ;  and  its  wheat  enters  into  competition  with 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  ports  of  Naples,  Genoa,  and  I-eghorn. 

"  There  are  few  years  in  which  Tuscany  grows  a  sufficiency  of  wheat ;  and  its  chief  port,  Leghorn, 
being  one  of  those  in  which  ahips  can  unload  their  cargoes  of  corn,  without  being  detained  to  perform 
quarantine,  has  been  at  all  times  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  market  at  some 
price  may  always  be  found  there,  as  the  capitalists  are  disposed  to  purchase;  relying  on  the  uncertain 
productiveness  of  some  adjacent  country,  in  which  they  may  realise  a  profit  at  no  great  distance. 

"  Genoa,  like  Leghorn,  is  a  port  where  wheat  can  be  unloaded  within  the  bounds  of  the  lazaretto. 
The  country  around  it  yields  but  little  wheat ;  and  at  some  periods,  it  enjoys  a  trade  in  that  article  even 
as  far  as  Switzerland.  This  internal  demand,  and  the  chance  of  advantageous  re-exportation,  induces 
much  trade  in  corn.  There  is  said  to  be  seldom  less  than  100,000  quarters  in  store  at  the  two  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  ;  and  at  some  periods,  a  far  greater  quantity. 

"  Nice,  though  not  having  the  same  advantageous  quarantine  regulations,  and,  consequently,  not 
being  a  depdt  for  corn  beyond  its  own  demand,  from  the  sterile  soil  that  surrounds  it,  requires  every  year 
a  large  importation  of  wheat.  That  of  Sicily  and  Odessa  create  a  competition  in  its  port ;  and  the 
government  draws  a  revenue,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  both. 

"  Though  the  corn  laws  of  France  have  kept  the  ports  closed  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn  for  domestic  use,  yet  it  is  allov/ed  to  be  bonded  for  re-exportation.  From  the  frequent  local  and 
partial  scarcities  which  occur  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  at  which  periods  wheat  is  allowed  to  be 
lawfully  imported,  and,  it  is  said,  from  the  facility  of  its  introduction  by  contraband,  when  not  legally 
allowed,  Marseilles  has  been  a  great  depot  for  the  wheat  of  the  Black  Sea. 

"  From  thence,  as  also  from  Gibraltar,  where  there  is  generally  some  in  store,  it  can  easily  be  trans- 
ported to  Spain,  to  Sardinia,  to  Corsica,  to  Tunis,  to  Tripoli,  or  wherever  scarcity  has  created  a 
beneticial  market. 

"  The  coasts  of  Barbary,  though  often  having  a  surplus  of  wheat,  much  of  which  occasionally  assists 
to  feed  Portugal,  in  some  seasons  have  been  afl'ccted  with  most  deficient  harvests.  This  was  recently 
the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Tripoli  and  Tunis  experienced,  in  the  year  1820,  a  harvest  most 
miserably  short,  and  were  supplied  from  other  countries." 

But  exclusive  of  wheat,  the  other  articles  mentioned  as  being  exported  from  Odessa, 
find  their  way  to  the  different  markets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Those  shipped  for  Turkey 
are  iron,  tallow,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  anchors  for  ships  of  war,  butter,  &c.  The  exports 
to  Italy  and  other  European  countries  are  similar. 

The  importation  of  all  foreign  articles  into  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  is  confined  to  Odessa,  Theodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  Taganrog.  The 
import  trade  is,  however,  of  inferior  importance  when  compared  with  the  export  trade. 
The  principal  articles  are  sugar  and  coffee,  dye  woods,  wine  and  brandj',  cotton  stuffs, 
spices,  cutlery,  oranges  and  lenaons,  lemon  juice,  oil,  tin  and  tin  plates,  dried  fruits, 
paper,  silk,  specie,  &c. 
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Principal  Articles  imported  into  Odessa  in  the  following  Years  ; 


Coffee    - 
Sugar,  raw 


poods 


refined  — 
dlive  oil          -  — 
Cotton,  raw    -  — 
twist  -  — 
Silk       -         -  — 
Tea    -             -  — 
Pepper    -       -  _ 
Tin  plates       -  — 
Incense           -  — 
Olives        •      -  - 
Tobacco          -  — 
Wine    -           -  oxhofts 
bottles 
Fruit,  for        -  Rou. 
Cotton    manu- 
factures       -  — 
Woollen  do.    -  — 
cloth  — 
Silk  manufactures  — 
Dye  woods   and 
colours        -  — 


27,017 

6,410 

11,'J16 

717 


2,485 

6,341 

,175.015 


267,951 
473,020 


27,649 

3,801 

8,S52 

543 


2,498 

8,1.-6 

1,217,024 


337,207 
164,700 


25,707 
6,478 
6,650 
2,953 


2,195 

11,995 

1,138,905 

359,446 
152,093  I 


8,024 
6,744 
12,253 
18,227 
3,4.'56 
8,005 
3,785 
345 


258,741 


13,424 
31,055 
946,102 

611,419 
.326,973 
326,061 
494,428 


1828. 


6,664 

4,S>62 

12,2S0 

7,0.-0 

1,110 

2,3S0 

1,039 

522 

4,630 

1,1.-)1 

8,306 

12,879 

13,901 

12,524 

12,091 

570,143 

399,877 
280,719 
152,617 
324,202 


1829. 


8,642 

,6,753 

11,2.^4 

18,308 

1,483 

340 

107 

606 

2,267 

1,973 

6,027 

4,544 

5,801 

8,034 

24,040 

1,067,152 

432,321 
246,468 
507,070 
248,953 

58,641 


18.-0. 


8,005 
8,362 
22.125 
50,987 
6,289 
3,575 
2,346 
620 
7,643 
1,160 
7,750 
18,779 
13,022 
21,823 
63,448 
1,180,354 

744,384 
354,476 
311,799 
256,830 

125,123 


1831. 


5,014 
10,357 
21,188 
68,636 
6,184 
3,121 
1,658 

600  , 
5,971  ' 
2,682 
14,403 
16,502 
12,826 
13,861 
27,593 
1,865,558 


1,536,306 


181,561 


Principal  Articles  exported  from  Odessa  in  the  following  Years  :  - 

- 

Articles. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Wheat  -       -  chetwerts 

561,465 

712,37S 

804,765 

l,i;00,826 

28,860 

317,683 

1,215,189 

487,582 

Rye    - 

- 

39,9i(» 

2,050 

3,276 

14,249 

Barley    -       - 

32 

5,505 

9,055 

6,852 

377 

2,507 

62,543 

15,029 

Oats    - 



. 

1,710 

5 

707 

3,0.50 

29,244 

33,600 

Wheat  flour  - 



- 

- 

10,282 

22,155 

15,5,58 

40 

Linseed 



58 

80 

951 

. 

. 

6,527 

18,.'556 

Tallow  - 

poods 

209,118 

316,157 

331,852 

195,425 

13,686 

160,024 

245,0.58 

287,240 

__ 

34,000 

44,055 

40,209 

30,99(1 

3,932 

15,246 

23,705 

42,080 

' tanned 

— 

5,080 

5,000 

66,430 

6,045 

39,944 

3,462 

youfts 



4,-78 

1,958 

409 

Potashes 



7,514 

9,390 

1,611 

3,118 

. 

3,059 

. 

3,347 

Cordage 

— 

41,248 

49,152 

60,481 

71,320 

11,317 

12,826 

63,901 

94,390 

Flax     - 

1,488 

7 

Wax        -       • 

_ 

5,456 

8,401 

8,178 

4,152 

49 

598 

4,579 

8,751 

Hemp    -        - 



. 

3 

13,010 

. 

751 

14,805 

522 



7,890 

8,996 

10,011 

2,865 

194 

19,000 

— 

40,059 

80,580 

78,564 

73,515 

3,452 

2,524 

17,564 

Salt  butter     - 

— 

1 ,200 

1,504 

10,257 

5,911 

5,037 

Caviare 



- 

■ 

2,S00 

2,089 

4,942 

3,.393 

l,f>29 

Wool      -        - 
Total  value  of 

— 

■ 

- 

30.000 

5,115 

3,402 

21,361 

35,058 

1 

imports 

Rou. 

6,946,714 

5,801,012      6,879,501 

10,185,357 

5,735,225 

7,810,806 

15,357,464 

12,322,056 

ports  by  sea 

- 

13,039,573 

20,029,.770    14,711,834 

18,479,652 

1,248,543 

7,240,325 

27,031,900 

20,063,953 

Movement  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Odessa  in  the  following  Years  ; 


Vessels. 
Russian  - 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Arrived. 

164" 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 
155" 

Sailed. 
~1~36~ 

Ill 

107 

122 

60 

38 

24 

50 

172 

194 

186 

292 

278 

68 

41 

81 

80 

219 

257 

114 

107 

112 

116 

236 

2.55 

14 

11 

46 

33 

224 

231 

46 

48 

f^*. 

104 

105 

155 

143 

8 

65 

43 

147 

169 

.  81 

83 

1 

•    - 

1 

1 

-     - 

-    - 

4 

9 

1 

2 

2 

Swedish  - 

-    - 

2 

2 

-    - 

-    - 

-    . 

8 

8 

1 

Dutch      - 

.    . 

.    . 

-    - 

-    . 

2 

2 

Spanish   - 
NeanoliUn 
Turkish  - 

:  : 

-    - 

■    ■ 

I    '. 

1 
2 

5 
16 

5 
14 

2 
5 

5 

8 

10 

9 

7 

1 

-    - 

11 

11 

3 

4 

-    - 

.    . 

.    . 

2 

2 

(Jreefc       - 

-    . 

-    - 

.    . 

-    - 

.    . 

54 

54 

27 

"24 

Tuscan    - 

-    - 

-    - 

-    - 

•    - 

-    - 

-    - 

.   3 

3 

Total     - 

587      1    529 

862 

788 

130 

99 

224 

192 

872 

960 

435 

411 

The  previous  statementSj  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Moberly  and  Simpson, 
show  the  effect  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  but  it 
has  again  resumed  its  former  activity ;  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  progressively  to 
increase  with  the  improvement  of  the  vast  countries  of  which  it  is  the  principal  entrepot. 
Several  American  merchantmen  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  1830. 

A  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  in  182+,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  overall 
disputes  connected  with  trade,  'ihore  is  no  appeal  from  its  decision,  except  to  the  senate.  Its  institution 
s  said  to  have  bepn  productive  of  considerable  advantage. 

There  are  12  sworn  brokers,  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who  have  deputies 
appointed  by  themselves.  They  receive  |  per  cent,  from  each  party  as  commission.  They  are  bound  to 
register  the  various  transactions  in  which  they  are  em))loyed. 

A  discount  or  loan  bank  has  been  established  at  Odessa,  which  discounts  bills,  not  having  more  than 
9  months  to  run,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  interest ;  and  makes  advances  upon  the  security  of  goods. 
Two  institutions  for  marine  insurance,  and  1  for  fire  insurance,  have  been  established  within  tlie  last 
4  or  5  years. 

Most  articles  of  provision  are  very  cheap.  Beef  may  be  bought  for  i<f.' or  Id.  per  lb.  ;  a  quarter  of 
lamb  for  5d.  ;  and  poultry  at  projiortionally  low  prices.  Fish  costs  almost  nothing,  and  is  excellent  j 
Water  is  an  expensive  article;  and  tire-wood  is  for  the  most  part  scarce  and  dear.  Latterly,  however, 
he  inhabitants  have  begun  to  supply  tnemsolves  witli  coal  from  Bakhmonte,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoslov.  A  good  deal  of  English  coal  has  been  taken  to  Odessa  as  ballast,  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 
—  (Morton's  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  2  )2.  &c.) 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Petersburgh  ;  which  see. 


♦  Maltese  and  lonians  included. 
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Odessa  has  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade  with  Redout-kale,  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Pliasis,  and  with  Trebisond  and  several  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Georgian 
and  Armenian  merchants  are  already  considerable  purchasers  at  the  Leipsic  and  other 
German  fairs;  and  civilisation  is  beginning  to  strike  its  roots  throughout  all  the  extensive 
countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  probable  that,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  the  Phasis  will  be  frequented  by  British  ships ;  and  that  our  merchants,  without 
any  enchantress  to  aid  them,  and  depending  only  on  the  superior  cheapness  and  excellence 
of  their  goods,  will  be  hospitably  received  in  the  ancient  Colchis,  and  bear  away  a  richer 
prize  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jason  and  his  Argonauts. 

Account  of  Imports  at  Redout- kale  from  Odessa,  from  1825  to  1830,  both  inclusive. 


Articles. 

1825.   . 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

Roubles. 

Ronhles. 

RoMea. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubes. 

Wine        -                 -                     -                   - 

i.lJOO 

20,G'J5 

40,700 

11,590 

20,675 

2,600 

Sugar,  refined        .... 

91,CK» 

19(;,S00 

100,000 

28,500 

129,610 

71,080 

Cotton  goods               •                  - 

70,yS.') 

455,GX5 

355,775 

1,434,560 

711,945 

21,080 

Silk  do. 

10,130 

20,830 

32,435 

60,435 

109,270 

4,726 

Cloth 

111,750 

328,125 

132,500 

138,700 

533,980 

Woollen  goods       - 

35,785 

154,255 

110,000 

290,545 

337,100 

1,015 

Tea        - 

1,900 

30,G00 

44,(X)0 

7,400 

43,100 

1,600 

Hardware,  earthenware,  glass,  tobacco,  &c.  &c. 
Total        .               -        R. 

71,875 

55,2(il 

103,537 

29,660 

103,185 

19,583 

_397,325 

1,262,231 

918,947 

2,001,390 

1,988,865 

121,683    1 

^    For  some  further  details  as  to  the  trade  of  the  lilack  Sea,  see  the  article  Sinope. 

Epochs  in  the  Trade  of  the  Black  Sea.  Depth  of  Water.  Difficulty  of  Navigation,  §'c. 
• —  The  trade  of  the  Black  or  Euxine  Sea  was  of  great  importance  in  antiquity.  The  shores 
of  the  Crimea,  or  Taurica  Chersonesus,  were  settled  by  Milesian  adventurers,  who  founded 
PanticapEcum  and  Theodosia.  I'he  exports  thence  to  Athens  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
Avhich  are  now  sent  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog  to  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  &c.  ;  viz. 
corn,  timber,  and  naval  stores,  leather,  wax,  honey,  salt  fish,  caviare,  &c.,  with  great  num- 
bers of  slaves,  the  best  and  most  serviceable  that  were  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The 
Athenians  set  a  very  high  value  upon  this  trade,  which  supplied  them  annually  with 
about  400,000  medimni  of  corn ;  and  to  preserve  it,  they  carefully  cultivated  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Thracian  princes,  and  kept  a  garrison  at  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont. — (See 
the  authorities  in  Anacharsis's  Travels,  c.  55.  ;  and  in  Clarke's  Connexion  of  the  Saxon 
and  English  Coins,  pp.  54 — 64.)  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  acquired  an 
ascendancy  on  this  sea,  and  laboured  with  pretty  considerable  success  to  monopolise  its 
trade.  Their  principal  establishment  was  at  Caffa,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able commerce.  But  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  145;},  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Caffa,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  European  vessels  from 
the  Black  Sea,  which  became  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  This  exclusion  was  main- 
tained for  about  300  years,  or  till  it  was  opened  to  the  ships  of  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardgi  in  1774.  The  Austrians  obtained  a  similar  equality  of  privileges  in  1784; 
and  British,  French,  &c.  ships  were  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  There  were, 
however,  some  restraints  still  kept  up ;  but  these  have  been  abolished  by  the  late  treaty 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  1829;  and,  for  commercial  purposes  at  least,  the 
Black  Sea  is  now  as  free  as  the  Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  English  and  other  European  ships  that  have  visited 
this  sea  within  the  last  20  years,  its  geography  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  A 
notion  seems  to  have  been  long  prevalent,  that  it  was  not  only  stormy,  but  also  infested 
with  numerous  shoals.  Polybius,  indeed,  contends,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  Danube  and  other  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Black  Sea,  it  was  gradually  filling  up,  and  would  become,  at  no  very  remote  period,  an 
immense  morass  !  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  espoused  the  same  theory.  But,  how 
probable  soever  it  may  appear,  extremely  little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  towards 
the  consummation  described  by  Polybius.  Instead  of  being  shallow,  the  water  is  for 
the  most  part  remarkably  deep ;  with  a  bottom,  where  soundings  have  been  obtained,  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  shells.  A  strong  current  sets  from  the  Black  Sea,  through  the 
Bosphorus,  or  Canal  of  Constantinople,  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  from  the  latter 
through  the  Dardanelles,  which  it  requires  a  fresh  breeze  to  stem.  This  current  is 
said  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  the  Black  Sea,  10  or  12  miles  from  the  Bosphorus;  and  it 
may  probably  carry  off  some  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  —  (  See  TourneforVs 
Voyage  du  Levant,  Lett.  15,  16.;  Art.  9.  in  No.  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society ;    MacgilVs  Travels  in  Turkey,   vol.  i.   p.  245.,  ^;c.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  represented,  by  most  modern  and  all  ancient 
writers,  as  exceedingly  dangerous.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  greater  number  of  the  statements  on  this  subject.  It  is  said  to  be 
particularly  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  to  currents  ;  but  the  former  are  prevalent  only  at 
particular  seasons,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  not  greater  than  in  many  other  seas 
which  are  not  reputed  dangerous.      Tournefort,   one  of  the  best  and  most  accurate  of 
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travellers,  considers  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  as  safe  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
—  "  //  n'a  Hen  de  noir,  pour  ainsi  dire,  que  le  nom :  les  vents  n^y  soufflent  pas  avec  plus  de 
furie,  et  les  orages  ne  sont  gueres plus  frequens  que  sur  les  autres  mers.  —  (Tome  ii.  p.  164. 
4toed. )  Dr.  Clarke  (^Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  8vo  ed.)  affects  to  doubt  this;  but  he 
assigns  no  grounds  for  his  opinion  ;  and  who  would  think  of  putting  his  authority  in 
competition  with  that  of  Tournefort  ?  The  truth  is,  that  any  sea  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  pilots,  by  whom  the  Black  Sea  is  principally  navigated.  If  the 
progress  of  navigation  were  to  be  estimated  by  its  state  amongst  them,  we  should  have  to 
conclude  that  it  had  been  stationary  from  the  era  of  the  Argonauts.  They  seldom  ven- 
ture to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  coasts ;  they  have  neither  charts  nor  quadrants ;  and 
hardly  even  know  that  one  of  the  points  of  the  needle  turns  towards  the  North  !  — ^ 
(^Tournefort,  in  loc.  cit.)  There  is  not,  certainly,  much  room  for  wonder  at  shipwrecks 
being  frequent  among  vessels  so  navigated.  On  leaving  the  Black  Sea,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  in  making  the  Bosphorus.  "  The  inountains,"  says  Mr.  Macgill,  "  are  all  so 
much  alike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  is  at  the  entrance,  until  you 
are  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  coast :  then,  with  a  fair  wind,  you  are  on  a  lee  shore 
with  a  lee  current ;  and  if  you  make  a  mistake,  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  The 
Turks  have  two  light-houses  at  the  entrance ;  but  unless  you  see  them  before  sunset, 
they  are  of  little  use  :  in  the  forests,  on  its  borders,  great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made, 
and  the  lights  from  it  bewilder,  and  often  mislead,  the  unhappy  mariner."  — (Vol.  i. 
p.  245.) 

From  the  vast  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  saline  particles 
are  so  much  diluted,  that,  with  a  slight  frost,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  ice ; 
hence,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  hardly  any  navigation  is  attempted.  The  vessels 
that  resort  to  Odessa  seldom  arrive  at  that  port  before  the  latter  end  of  May ;  and  those 
whos*  cargoes  are  not  completed  before  the  end  of  October,  more  frequently  wait  the 
return  of  spring,  than  adventure  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  an  autumnal  or  winter 
voyage. 

At  Taganrog  the  frost  commences  earlier,  and  continues  longer,  than  at  Odessa ;  so 
that  there  are  scarcely  more  than  4  or  5  months  in  the  year,  during  which  the  Sea 
of  AzofFcan  be  safely  navigated. 

OIL  (Fr.  Huile;  Ger.  Oel ;  It.  Olie ;  Lat.  Oleum;  Rus.  Maslo ;  Sp.  Aceite). 
The  term  oil  is  applied  to  designate  a  number  of  unctuous  liquors,  which,  when  dropped 
upon  paper,  sink  into  it  and  make  it  seem  semi-transparent,  or  give  it  what  is  called 
a  greasy  stain.  These  bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  in  common  use  from 
time  immemorial.  Chemists  have  divided  them  into  two  classes ;  namely,  volatile  and 
Jixed  oils.  We  borrow  from  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  the  following  statement  with 
respect  to  these  bodies  :  — 

I.  Volatile  Oils,  called  also  essential  oils,  are  distinguished  by  the  following  properties  :  — 1.  Liquid, 
often  almost  as  liquid  as  water,  sometimes  viscid ;  2.  Very  combustible;  3.  An  acrid  taste  and  a  strong 
fragrant  odour;  4.  Volatilised  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  212°;  5.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imper- 
fectly in  water;  6.  Evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain  on  paper. 

By  this  last  test  it  is  easy  to  discover  whether  they  have  been  adulterated  with  any  of  the  fixed  oils. 
Let  a  drop  of  the  volatile  oil  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  it :  if  it 
evaporates  without  leaving  any  stain  upon  the  paper,  the  oil  is  pure;  but  if  it  leaves  a  stain  upon  the 
paper,  it  has  been  contaminated  with  some  fixed  oil  or  other. 

Volatile  oils  are  almost  all  obtained  from  vegetables,  and  they  exist  in  every  part  of  plants, -r- the  root, 
the  bark,  the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and  even  the  fruit ;  though  they  are  never  found  in  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  cotyledons ;  whereas  the  fixed  oils,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  always  contained  in  these 
bodies. 

When  the  volatile  oils  are  contained  in  great  abundance  in  plants,  they  are  sometimes  obtained  by 
simple  expression.  This  is  the  case  with  oil  of  oranges,  of  lemons,  and  bergamotte ;  but  in  general  they 
can  only  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  oil  is  put  into  a  still  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  distilled  off  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat.  The  oil  comes  over  along 
with  the  water,  and  swims  upon  its  surface  in  the  receiver.  By  this  i)rocess  are  obtained  the  oil  of 
peppermint,  thyme,  lavender,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  are  prepared  and  employed  by  the  per. 
fumer  :  others  are  procured  by  the  distillation  of  resinous  bodies.  This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  kind  of  resinous  juice,  called  turpentine,  that  exudes  from 
the  juniper. 

Volatile  oils  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  have  been  long  known  ;  but  as  their  use  in  chemistry  is 
but  limited,  they  have  not,  hitherto,  been  subjected  to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  properties  from  each  other;  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
each. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  volatile  oils  are  liquid ;  many,  indeed,  are  as  limpid  as  water,  and  have 
none  of  that  appearance  which  we  usually  consider  oily.  This  is  the  case  with  the  following;  namely, 
oi)  of  turpentine,  oranges,  lemons,  bergamotte,  roses.  —  Others  have  the  oily  viscidity.  It  varies  in  them 
in" all  degrees.     This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  mace,  cardamom,  sassafras,  cloves,  cinnamon.  —  Others 

have  the  property  of  becoming  solid.     This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  parsley,  fennel,  aniseed,  balm 

Others  crystallise  by  slow  evaporation.  This  is  the  case  with  oil  of  thyme,  peppermint,  marjoram.  — The 
oil  of  nutinegs  has  usually  the  consistence  of  butter.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  oils  of  hops  and  of 
pepper. 

2.  The  colour  of  the  volatile  oils  is  as  various  as  their  other  properties.  A  great  number  are  limpid  and 
colourless ;  as  oil  of  turpentine,  lavender,  rosemary,  savine,  aniseed :  some  are  yellow ;  as  spike,  berga- 
motte :  some  are  brown ;  as  thyme,  savory,  wormwood :  others  blue ;  as  camomile,  motherwort :  others 
green ;  as  milfoil,  pepper,  hops,  parsley,  wormwood,  cajeput,  juniper,  sage,  valerian  :  others,  though  at 
first  colourless,  become  yellow  or  brown  by  age;  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  sassafras. 

3.  The  odours  are  so  various  as  to  defy  all  descrijjtion.  It  is  suflficient  to  say,  that  all  the  fragrance  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  resides  in  volatile  oils.    Their  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
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4'.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  very  considerably,  not  only  in  diffbrent  oils,  but  even  in  the  same  oil  in 
different  circumstances.  The  following  are  the  specific  gravities  of  several  of  the  volatile  oils,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Lewis  :  — 

Oil  of  Sassafras  -  -        -        1-094  OU  of  Tansy  ,  -         -946 

Cinnamon  -  -        1'035  Caraway  seeds  •  -  '940 

Cloves  -  ,  .        1-034  Origanum  •  -         -940 

Fennel  •  -         -997  Spike  -  .  -         ^936 

Dill  -  -  -  -994  Kosemary  -  -  •  -934 

Pennyroyal  -  -         -978  Juniper  berries  -  -         -911 

Cummin  •  -  -  -975  Oranges  -  .  -  -888 

Mint        -  -  -  -97.5  Turijentine  -  -  -792 

Nutmegs         -  •  -         -948 

When  the  volatile  oils  are  heated  in  the  open  air,  they  evaporate  readily,  and  without  alteration  difRise 
their  peculiar  odour.s  all  around ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  different  oils  in  this 
respect.  When  distilled  in  close  vessels,  they  do  not  so  readily  assume  the  form  of  vapour.  Hence  they 
lose  their  odour,  become  darker  in  colour,  and  are  partly  decomposed.  Oils  do  not  seem  very  susceptible 
of  assuming  tiie  gaseous  form,  unless  some  other  substance,  as  water,  be  present. 

II.  Fixed  Oils  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :  —  1.  Liquid,  or  easily  become  so  when 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  2.  An  unctuous  feel;  3.  Very  combustible ;  4.  A  mild  taste;  5.  Boiling  point 
not  under  600'^;    6.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol ;  7.  Leave  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

These  oils,  which  are  called  fat  or  expressed  oils,  are  numerous,  and  are  obtained  partly  from  animals 
and  partly  from  vegetables,  by  simple  expression.  As  instances,  may  be  mentioned  whale  oil  or  train  oil, 
obtained  from  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  from  cod;  olive  oil,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  oUve; 
linseed  oil  and  almond  oil,  obtained  from  linseed  and  almond  kernels.  Fixed  oils  may  also  be  extracted 
fVom  poppy  seeds,  hemp  seeds,  beech  mast,  and  many  otiier  vegetable  substances. 
All  these  oils  differ  from  each  other  in  several  jjarticulars,  but  have  also  many  particulars  in  common. 

1.  Fixed  oil  is  usually  a  liquid  with  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  forming  streaks.  It  is  never  perfectly  transparent;  has  always  a 
certain  degree  of  colour,  most  usually  yellowish  or  greenish  ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  or  nearly  insipid.  When 
fresh,  it  has  little  or  no  smell. 

There  exist  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  considerable  number  of  bodies  which,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  are  solid,  and  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  fixed  oils.  Palm  oil  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example.  The  various  substances  used  in  India  and  Africa  as  substitutes  for  butter, 
and  as  unguents,  may  likewise  be  mentioned. 

2.  All  the  fixed  oils  hitherto  examined  are  lighter  than  water  :  but  they  differ  greatly  from  one  another 
in  specific  gravity.  The  same  difference  is  observable  in  different  samples  of  the  same  oil.  The  following 
Table  contains  the  specific  gravity  of  such  oils  as  have  been  examined  :  — 

-  -923 
•9i7 
-913 
-913 
-892 

Fixed  oil,  when  in  the  state  of  vapour,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  an  ignited  body,  and  burns  with 
a  yellowish  white  flame.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  candles  and  lamps  burn.  The  tallow  or  oil  is 
first  converted  into  a  state  of  vapour  in  the  wick  ;  it  then  takes  fire,  and  supplies  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hoat  to  convert  more  oil  into  vapour;  and  this  process  goes  on  while  any  oil  remains.  The  wick  ie 
necessary,  to  present  a  sufficiently  small  quantity  of  oil  at  once  for  the  heat  to  act  upon.  If  the  heat  were 
great  enough  to  keep  the  whole  oil  at  a  temi>erature  of  600°,  no  wick  would  be  necessary,  as  is  obvious 
from  oil  catching  fire  spontaneously  when  it  has  been  raised  to  that  temperature.  When  oil  is  used  in 
this  manner,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  the  only  new  products  obtained  are 
water  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  drying  oils  are  used  as  the  vehicle  of  paints  and  varnishes.  Linseed,  nut,  poppy,  and  hemp- seed 
oils,  belong  to  this  class.  These  oils  in  their  natural  state  possess  the  property  of  drying  oils,  but  imper. 
fectly.  To  prepare  them  for  the  use  of  the  painter  and  varnish-inaker,  they  are  boiled  for  some  time  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  sometimes  burnt  till  they  become  viscid.  When  they  burn  for  some  time,  their  unctuous 
quality  is  much  more  completely  destroyed  than  by  any  method  that  has  been  practised.  Hence  it  is 
followed  frequently  in  preparing  the  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  always  for  printers'  ink,  which  requires 
to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  unctuosity. 

Nut  oil  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  oils  for  printers'  ink  ;  though  the  dark  colour  which 
it  acquires  during  boiling  renders  it  not  so  proper  for  red  ink  as  for  black.  Linseed  oil  is  considered  as 
next  after  nut  oil  in  this  respect.  Other  oils  cannot  be  employed,  because  they  cannot  be  sufficiently 
freed  from  their  unctuosity.  Ink  made  with  them  would  be  apt  to  come  oft'  and  smear  the  paj)er  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder,  or  even  to  spread  beyond  the  mark  of  the  types  and  stain  the  paper 
yellow. 

For  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  train  oil,  see  p.  134. 

OLIBANUM  (Fr.  Encens ,-  Ger.  Weiranch ,-  It.  Olibano ;  Arab,  iooiaw),  a  gum- 
resin,  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  (Libanus  thiirifera)  growing  in  Arabia  and  India.  It 
is  imported  in  chests,  containing  each  about  1  cwt.,  from  the  Levant  and  India;  the 
best  comes  from  the  former,  and  is  the  produce  of  Arabia.  Good  olibanum  is  in 
semi-transparent  tear.s,  of  a  pink  colour,  brittle,  and  adhesive  wlien  warm ;  when  burnt, 
the  odour  is  very  agreeable ;  its  taste  is  bitteri.sh,  and  somewhat  pungent  and  aromatic  ; 
it  flames  for  a  long  time  with  a  steady  clear  light,  which  is  not  easily  extinguished, 
leaving  behind  a  black  (not,  as  has  been  said,  a  whitish)  ash.  Olibanum  is  the  frank- 
incense (thus)  of  the  ancients;  and  was  extensively  used  by  them  in  sacrifices.  — (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  c.  14.)  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  — (AinsUes  Mat.  Indica ;  Thomson's  Chcmistrij ;  Kippingii  Antiq.  Rom. 
lib.  i.  c.  11.) 

OLIVE,  OLIVES  (Ger.  Oliven  ;  Fr.  Olives ;  It.  Ulive,  Olive  ;  Sp.  Aceltunas ;  Port. 
Azeitonas ;  Lat.  OUvcb),  a  fruit  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  the  produce  of  the  OZeo, 
or  olive  tree.  The  wild  olive  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Greece,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  cultivated  species  grows  spontaneously  in  Syria,  and  i.s 
easily  reared  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  It  has  even  been  raised 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  its  fruit  is  said  not  to  have  ripened.  The  fruit  is  a 
smooth  oval  plum,  about  f  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ^  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  deep 
violet  colour  when  ripe,  whiti.sh  and  fleshy  within,  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  replete  with 
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a  bland  oil ;  covering  an  oblong,  pointed,  rough  nut.  Olives  intended  for  preservation 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  In  pickling,  the  object  is  to  remove  their  bitterness, 
&nd  to  preserve  them  green,  by  impregnating  them  with  a  brine  of  aromatised  sea  salt ; 
for  this  purpose  various  methods  are  employed.  The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  beauti- 
fully  veined,  and  has  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  in  great  esteem  with  cabinet-makers, 
on  account  of  the  fine  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

OLIVE  OIL  (Ger.  Baum'61;  Fr.  Huile  d'oUves ;  It.  Olio  d"  uliva  ;  Sp.  Aceite  de 
aceitunas ;  Lat.  Oleum  olivariim).  The  olive  tree  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  oil.  This  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  pale  greenish  yellow  coloured,  viscid  fluid, 
unctuous  to  the  feel,  inflammable,  incapable  of  combining  with  water,  and  nearly  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils ;  and  is  largely  used,  particularly 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
It  is  also  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  in  November,  and  immediately  bruised  in  a  mill,  the  stones 
of  wliich  are  set  so  wide  as  not  to  crush  the  kernel.  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  to  the 
press  in  bags  made  of  rushes  ;  and  by  means  of  a  gentle  pressure,  the  best,  or  virgin 
oil,  flows  first ;  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third,  quality  of  oil  is  obtained  by  moist- 
ening the  residuum,  breaking  the  kernels,  &c.,  and  increasing  the  pressure.  When  the 
fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripe,  the  recent  oil  has  a  bitterish  taste ;  and  when  too  ripe,  it  is 
fatty.  After  the  oil  has  been  drawn,  it  deposits  a  white,  fibrous,  and  albuminous  matter ; 
but  wlien  this  deposition  has  taken  place,  if  it  be  put  into  clean  glass  flafks,  it  undergoes 
no  further  alteration  ;  the  common  oil  cannot,  however,  be  preserved  in  casks  above 
li  or  2  years.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil.  —  (  Thom- 
sons Dispensatory.) 

The  best  olive  oil  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix,  in  France.  That  which  is  brought  from 
Lei,'horn,  in  chests  containing  30  bottles,  or  4  English  gallons,  is  also  very  superior;  it  is  known  in  our 
m:irkets  by  the  naine  of  Florence  oil,  and  is  used  mostly  for  culinary  purposes.  Olive  oil  is  the  principal 
article  of  export  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  —  (See  Naples.)  Apulia  and  Calabria  are  the  provinces 
most  celebrated  for  its  production.  The  Apulian  is  the  "5est,  and  is  preferred  by  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers, by  whom  it  is  extensively  used.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  olive  oil  brought  to  England 
is  imported  from  Italy;  principally  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  lat.  40°  3' 
N.,  ion.  18°  23' 55''  E.,  whence  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Gallipoli  oil.  But,  besides  Italy, 
Spain  sends  us  a  large  quantity;  and  we  derive  smaller  supplies  from  Malta,  Turkey,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  &c.  Thus,  of  2,791,057  gallons  of  olive  oil  imported  in  18,30,  2,034,237  were  from  Italy  ;  639,468 
do.  from  Spain  j  52,004  do.  from  Malta,  partly  at  second  hand  ;  21,467  do.  from  Turkey  ;  11,300  do.  from 
the  Ionian  Islands;  and  about  30,000  do.,  at  second  hand,  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  price  of  olive  oil,  duty  paid,  in  London,  in  January,  1S34,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Gallipoli 

Spanish  Calabria 

Calcia,  Genoa,  and  Provence,  Ist 


tun  (252  gals.) 


59  0to60  0 
55  0-  0  0 
75   0  -  SO    0 


Barbary 
I.ucca,  in  jars 
Florence 


L.  I.       L.     I. 

tun  (252  gals.)    53    0  to  54    0 

-    6  15  _   0    0 

f.  chest        -  11—00 


Tlie  duty  of  8^.  85.  a  tun  (252  wine  gallons)  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  or  l-5th  of  the  price.  But 
as  olive  oil  i>  an  article  much  used  in  household  economy,  and  of  essential  importance  in  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly the  woollen  manufacture,  such  a  duty  seems  to  be  quite  oppressive.  Were  it  reduced  to  21.  2s. 
a  tun,  we  believe  it  would  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  less  productive  than  at  present,  while  the  fall  of  price 
consequent  upon  such  a  reduction  would  have  many  beneficial  consequences.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  elevate  duties  till  they  become  less  productive  than  they  would  be  were  they  lower ;  but 
when  the  articles  so  overtaxed  are  of  great  utility,  the  mischievousness  of  the  practice  exceeds  its 
irrationality.  Olive  oil  is  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  best  species  of  soap ;  but  the  high  duty 
prevents  it  from  being  so  employed  in  this  country,  and,  consequently,  obliges  us  to  make  use  of  an 
inferior  article. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Olive  Oil  entered  for  Home  Consumption   in  each  Year  since  1820; 
distinguishing  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  stating  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  in  each  Year. 


Olive  oil,  the  produce  of  Europe,  mav  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption, 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  same  and  lOOA  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.  §  h  2.  22.) 

It  is  ordered  by  a  Customs  Minute  of  the  23d  of  July,  1828,  that  when  the  actual  tare  is  not  taken,  l-3d 
for  tare  on  each  jar,  and  l-7th  for  foot,  may  be  allowed. 

Oil  Trade  of  Naples. The  oils  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  produced  in  Apulia,  from  Bari  to  its 

southern  extremitv,  the  Capo  di  Leuca  ;  a  district  comprising  the  territories  which  export  from  Gallipoli 
and  Taranto;  and'in  Calabria,  from  Rossano,  on  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  across  to  Gioja.  The  whole  coast 
from  Gioja  as  far  as  Gaeta  is  covered  with  olive  trees.  They  are  also  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi  and  tlic 
Terra  di  Lavoro  ;  but  Apulia  and  Calabria  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil. 

The  pvinrijial  m.igazines,  or  rnricatori,  for  oil,  are  at  Gallii)oli  and  C<ioja. 
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GalHpoli  supplies  England,  Holland,  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  in  short,  all  those  countries  that  require 
the  most  perfectly  purified  oil.  It  is  clarified  to  tiie  highest  degree,  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cisterns 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  voyages  it  has  to  perform  being  long,  it  is 
put  into  casks  so  well  constructed,  that  it  frequently  arrives  at  Petersburgh,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  with- 
out the  least  waste  or  leakage,  —  an  advantage  attriljuted  to  the  seasoning  of  the  staves,  which,  before  they 
are  put  together,  are  well  soaked  in  sea  water. 

We  borrow  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  oil  at  Gallipoli,  from  a  very  interest- 
ing paper,  communicated  by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  the  town,  in  the  volume  entitled 
Vegetable  Substances  Materials  of  Manufactures,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful 
Knowledge. 

"  The  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  easily  excavated  ;  and  in  caverns  thus  constructed  oil  clarifies 
sooner,  and  keeps  without  rancidity  much  longer,  than  in  any  other  place.  Hence  numerous  o.l-houses 
are  established  atGallipoli,  and  a  very  considerable  jjortion  of  the  rock  is  cut  into  cisterns.  A  Gallipolitatj 
oil  w;irehouse  generally  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  has  a  low  arched  roof.  Some 
are  more  extensive,  but  on  an  average  they  are  about  30  feet  square.  In  the  stone  floor  you  see  4,  6,  or 
more  holes,  which  are  circular,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these 
holes  gives  access  to  a  sejiarate  cistern  beneath  your  feet;  and  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  them,  care  Is 
taken  not  to  mix  dif!erent  qualities,  or  oils  at  difltrent  stages,  in  the  same  reservoir.  One  cistern  is  set 
apart  for  oglio  mosto,  or  oil  that  is  not  clarified,  another  for  pure  oil  of  the  season,  another  for  old  oil,  &c. 
I  have  seen  oil  that  had  thus  been  preserved  for  7  years  in  a  perfect  state,  or,  as  the  Gallipoli  merchants 
have  it,  ckiaro,  giallo,  e  lampante,  —  words  which,  during  some  months,  I  have  heard  at  least  100  times 
a  day.  I  also  many  times  verified  the  fact :  the  inosto,  or  oil  in  its  turbid  state,  which  arrived  almost  as 
black  and  thick  as  pitch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow  in  these  excellent  reservoirs,  without  any  help 
from  maa 

"  All  the  oil,  whatever  may  be  its  quality,  is  brought  to  the  magazine  in  sheep  or  goat  skins,  which  are 
generally  carried  on  mules  —  there  being  but  few  strade  rotabUe,  or  roads  fit  for  wheeled  carriages,  in  these 
parts.  In  a  good  year,  and  at  the  proper  season,  I  have  counted,  in  the  courseof  an  afternoon's  ride,  as 
many  as  100  mules  returning  from  Gallipoli,  where  they  had  been  to  deposit  their  unctuous  burdens,  to 
different  towus  and  villages  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  or  the  more  distant  province  of  Bari.  The  quantity 
of  oil  required  may  be  conceived,  when  I  state,  that  at  one  time  t,in  the  year  181fi)  1  saw  9  English,  3 
American,  2  French,  and  (>  Genoese  vessels,  (not  to  mention  some  small  craft  from  the  Adriatic,)  all 
waiting  in  the  port  of  Gallipoli  for  entire  or  partial  cargoes  of  it.  When  the  oil  is  to  be  shipped,  it  is 
drawn  off' the  cistern  into  uteri,  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  men's  shoulders  down  to  a  small  house  on  the 
sea  shore.  In  that  house  there  is  a  large  open  basin,  rapable  of  containing  a  given  quantity,  and  of 
measuring  the  oil ;  and  into  that  the  porters  empty  their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A  tube  communicates  from 
the  basin  to  a  large  cock  at  the  outside  of  the  house.  When  the  hasin  is  full,  weil-inacie  casks,  of  various 
sizes  for  the  convenience  of  stowage,  are  placed  under  the  cock,  which  is  then  turned,  and  the  casks  are 
filled.  As  the  casks  are  closed  up  by  the  cooper,  the  porters  roll  tliem  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sailors  secure  several  of  them  together  with  a  rojie,  and  taking  the  end  of  the  cord  into  the  boat,  they 
row  off" to  the  vessel,  towing  the  oil  casks  through  the  water  after  tiiem. 

"  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Gallipolitans  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Naimleon,  whose  system, 
whatever  good  parts  of  it  may  have  done  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  certainly  most  ruinous  to  the  provinces 
of  Eecce  and  Bari.  Unable  to  export,  or  find  any  market  for  their  produce,  the  proprietors  in  many 
parts  of  those  provinces  let  the  olives  lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  For  some  years,  indeed,  the  i)rice 
of  oil  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  its  preparation,  to  say  nothing  of  transport  and  other  nece>sary  expenses. 
During  the  Continental  system,  the  best  r/^iaro,  giallo,  e  lampante  oil  was  sold  at  Gallipoli  for  8  Nea- 
politan ducats  the  salma;  in  1816  and  1817,  it  found  a  ready  market  at  from  60  to  70  ducats  per  salma ! 

"  Those  who,  during  the  evil  time,  had  penetration  enough  to  foresee  better  days,  and  that  a  system 
opposed  to  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of  Europe  could  not  last ;  and  who  had,  at  the  sametim.c, 
money  enough  for  such  objects  ;  by  annually  making  their  oil  as  usual,  and  buying  up  the  oil  of  others  at 
the  low  current  prices  of  the  day,  realised  enormous  profits  when  peace  threw  open  the  port  of  Gallipoli, 
and  ships  of  all  nations  flocked  thither  as  before. 

•'  The  olives  of  which  the  Gallipoli  oil  is  made,  are  never  gathered,  but  allowed  to  drop  in  their  ma- 
turity from  the  tree  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  picked  up  chiefly  by  women  and  children,  and  carried 
to  the  mill. 

"  The  machinery  employed  in  expressing  the  oil  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and,  no  doubt,  numerous  im- 
provements might  be  introduced,  not  only  into  this  branch,  but  into  that  of  cultivating  the  olive  tree. 
The  peasantry,  however,  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  those  who  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  fortune 
and  rank,  are  too  often  but  boors  in  intellect,  are  obstinate  in  their  attachment  to  old  practices,  and  are 
apt,  when  any  of  these  are  reprehended,  to  stop  discussion  by  saying —  Faccio  come  faccva  la  biwn'  anima 
di  mio  padre,  e  cio  basta.  (I  do  as  my  father  of  blessed  memory  did  before  me,  and  that 's  enough.) 

"  The  poor  people  of  the  country  make  culinary  uses  of  the  same  oil  that  is  exported,  and  which  in 
England  is  only  used  in  manufactures,  or  burnt  in  lamps  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  I  have  often 
tasted  oil  prepared  with  more  care,  which  was  truly  delicious,  being  equal  to  that  of  Sorrento,  Vico,  and 
Massa,  or  even  to  the  best  oils  of  Tuscany  or  Provence." — (Pp.  200 — 204.) 

The  caricaturi  of  Bari  and  Monopoli  furnish  oils  for  the  consumption  of  Upper  Italy  and  German)', 
through  the  medium  of  Venice  and  Trieste.     They  also  draw  supplies  from  Brindisi  and"Otranto. 

The  caricatori  of  T&r&nio,  of  Eastern  Calabria  or  Ketiomarina,  and  of  Western  Calabria,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Gioja,  furnish  supjilies  for  Marseilles,  &c.  But  the  caricatori  now  mentioned,  having  no  con. 
veniences  for  clarification,  produce  only  the  thick  oils  used  for  soap-making. 

The  oils  of  Sicily,  like  those  of  Tunis,  are  too  thin  to  be  used  singly  in  the  making  of  soap;  and  being 
used  only  for  mixing,  are  less  valuably  than  most  others. 

The  oil  trade  in  the  provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  respectable  houses,  which  purchase  by  retail  of  the 
several  planters.  The  oil  thus  collected  is  sold  in  Naples  at  a  profit  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  bought  and  those  by  which  it  is  sold.  To  facilitate  transactions, 
orders  or  cedules  are  circulated,  representing  quantities  of  oil  deposited  in  the  provincial  caricatori. 
These  orders  are  negotiable,  like  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  indorsed  by  the  intermediate  holder,  who 
receives  their  value  in  cash,  without,  however,  becoming  liable  for  their  due  satisfaction.  The  only  re- 
sponsible parties  are  the  drawer  and  drawee.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  oil  at  sight  of  the  order, 
or  to  hold  it,  at  the  bearer's  disposal,  till  the  10th  of  November  for  the  caricatori  of  Apulia,  and  till  the 
Sjst  of  December  for  those  of  Calabria.  If  the  contract  be  for  time,  that  is,  from  one  year  to  another, 
the  oil  is  usually  placed  at  the  purchaser's  command  on  the  1st  of  March.  Purchases  for  time  are  effiected 
by  means  of  a  contract,  wherein  the  vendor  undertakes  to  deliver  the  oil  by  the  end  of  January,  on  re- 
ceiving payment  of  the  money  ;  but  the  oil,  as  observed  above,  is  not  really  at  the  purchaser's  disposal 
before  the  beginning  of  March.  Hence,  in  time  bargains,  the  payment  of  the  money  i)recedes  the  delivery 
of  the  oil  more  than  a  month  :  scarce  an  instance  is  on  record  of  an  engagement  of  this  sort  having  been 
broken,  and  the  order  is  as  readily  negotiable  as  any  other  security. 

In  purchases  of  oil  at  command,  payment  likewise  precedes  the  delivery  of  the  article ;  but  in  this  case 
the  advance  is  confined  to  the  5  days  necessary  to  transmit  the  order  to  the  caricatore  where  the  oil  is 
kept  for  delivery. 

The  oil  remains  in  the  caricatore  under  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  vendor,  to  be  delivered  on 
demand  to  the  bearer  of  the  order,  free  of  all  costs  and  charges  whatever  for  the  first  year;  but  for  every 
successive  year  from  QB  to  30  grains  per  salma  are  charged  for  keeping,  and  for  renewal  of  warranty.  — 


864  OMNIUM.  —  OPIUM. 

(We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  a  brochure  of  M.  Millenet,  entitled  Coup  d'CEil  sur  le  Royaunie  de 
Naples.    Naples,  1832.) 

OMNIUM,  a  term  used  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  express  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  stocks  in  which  a  loan  is  now  usually  funded. 

Thus,  in  the  loan  of  36,000,000/.  contracted  for  in  June,  1815,  the  omnium  consisted  of  130/.  3  per  cent. 
reduced  annuities,  44/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  10/.  4  per  cent,  annuities,  for  each  100/.  subscribed. 

The  loan  was  contracted  for  on  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  prices  of  the  above  stocks  were  —  3  per  cent 
reduced,  54 ;  3  per  cent,  consols,  55 ;  4  per  cents.,  70  :  hence  the  parcels  of  stock  given  for  100/.  advanced 
were  worth  —  * 

£       s.      d. 
130/.  reduced,  at  54  -  -  -  -    70       4       0 

44/.  consols,  at  55  -  -  .  -    24        4        0 

10/.  4  per  cents.,  at  70  -  -  -      7       0       0 


Together  -  -        jf"  101        8       0 

which  would  be  the  value  of  the  omnium,  or  1/.  8s.  per  cent,  premium,  independently  of  any  discount  for 
promj)!  payment. 

ONION  (Ger.  Zwiehel ;  Fr.  Oignon ;  It.  Cipolla;  Sp.  Ctbolla ;  Rus.  Zw^),  a  well 
known  bulbous  plant  {Allium  Cepa  Lin.)  cultivated  all  over  Europe  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.     The  Strasburgh,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  varieties  are  the  most  esteemed. 

ONYX  (Ger.  Onyx;  Fr.  Onix,  Onice ;  Sp.  Onique ;  Lat.  Onyx).  "  Any  stone 
exhibiting  layers  of  2  or  more  colours  strongly  contrasted  is  called  an  onyx ,-  as  banded 
jasper,  chalcedony,  &c.,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  when  it  is  marked  with  white, 
and  stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines.  But  the  Oriental  onyx  is  considered 
a  substance  consisting  of  2  or  more  layers  or  bands  of  distinct  and  different  colours.  A 
sard,  or  sardoine,  having  a  layer  of  white  upon  it,  would  be  called  an  onyx  ;  and  according 
to  the  number  of  layers  it  would  be  distinguished  as  an  onyx  with  3  or  more  bands. 
Some  of  the  antique  engravings  are  upon  onyxes  of  4  bands." — {Mawe's  Treatise  on 
Diamonds,  ^-c.) 

OPAL  (Ger.  Opal;  Fr.  Opale ;  It.  Opalo ;  Sp.  Opalo,  Piedra  iris ;  Port.  Opala ; 
Lat.  Opalus),  a  stone,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  found  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  &c.  When  first  dug  out  of 
the  earth  it  is  soft,  but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
opal  is  always  amorphous ;  fracture  conchoidal  ;  commonly  somewhat  transparent. 
Hardness  varies  considerably.  Specific  gravity  from  1*958  to  2*54.  The  lowness  of  its 
specific  gravity  in  some  cases  is  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  cavities  which  the  stone  con- 
tains. These  are  sometimes  filled  with  drops  of  water.  Some  specimens  of  opal  have 
the  property  of  emitting  various  coloured  rays,  with  a  particular  effulgency,  when  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  light.  The  opals  which  possess  this  property  are  distinguished 
by  lapidaries  by  the  epithet  Oriental;  and  often,  by  mineralogists,  by  the  epithet  nohilis. 
This  property  rendered  the  stone  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  —  (  Thomson's  Che- 
inistry ;  see  also  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  6.,  where  there  are  some  very  curious 
details  as  to  this  stone.) 

Mr.  Mawe  gives  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  the  precious  opal,  or  opal  nobilis:  —  "  The 
colourof  the  opal  is  white  or  pearl  grey,  and  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light  is  pale  red,  or  wine 
yellow,  with  a  milky  translucency.  By  reflected  light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  varied,  elegant  and 
most  beautiful  iridescent  colours,  particularly  emerald  green,  golden  yellow,  flame  and  fire  red,  violet, 
purple,  and  celestial  blue,  so  beautifully  blended,  and  so  fascinating,  as  to  captivate  the  admirer.  When 
the  colour  is  arranged  in  small  spangles,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  harlequin  opal.  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
only  1  of  the  above  colours,  and  of  these  the  most  esteemed  are  the  vivid  emerald  green  and  the  orange 
yellow.     When  the  stone  possesses  the  latter  of  these  colours,  it  is  called  the  golden  opal. 

"  The  precious  opal  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  rock  crjstal :  it  is  frequently  full  of  flaws  ;  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  its  beauty,  as  the  vivid  iridescent  colours  which  it  displays  are  occasioned  by  the  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light,  which  is  decomposed  at  these  fissures.  It  is  never  cut  in  facets,  but  always  he- 
mispherical. It  is  generally  small,  rarely  so  large  as  an  almond  or  hazel  nut,  though  I  have  seen  some 
specimens  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  for  which  several  hundred  pounds  were  demanded.  At  present,  a 
pretty  opal  may  be  bought  at  from  1  to  3  or  5  guineas,  sufficiently  large  for  a  pin  or  ring  stone.  It  requires 
great  care  and  judgment  in  the  cutting,  as  it  is  fragile  and  easily  spoiled. 

"  The  opal,  in  all  ages,  has  been  highly  esteemed:  the  history  of  the  Roman  senator,  who  preferred 
death  rather  than  give  up  his  opal  ring  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Among  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  opal  ranks  higher  than  in  Europe. 

"  A  spurious  substance  is  sometimes  sold  for  black  and  green  opal,  and  often  set  in  jewellery ;  it  occurs 
of  the  size  of  a  small  almond,  but  more  commonly  not  larger  than  a  lentil  or  pea.  This  precious  gem  is 
nothing  more  than  the  cartilage  of  the  hinge  of  a  large  shell.  Glass,  and  even  scoria,  having  an  iridescent 
appearance,  have  also  often  been  sold  for  opal." —  {Treatise  on  Diavionds,  4'C.  2d  ed.  pp.  123 — 125.) 

OPIUM  (Ger.  Mohnsaft ;  Fr.  Opium;  It.  Oppio ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Opio ;  Lat.  Opium; 
Arab.  Ufyoon ;  Hind.  Ufeem ;  Turk.  Madjoon),  the  concrete  juice  of  the  white  poppy 
(Fapaver  somniferum),  which  is  most  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  though  now  foimd  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England.  Opium  is  chiefly  pre- 
pared in  India,  Turkey,  and  Persia;  but  the  white  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  capsules,  and  of  the  useful  bland 
oil  obtained  from  its  seeds.  It  has  also  been  cultivated,  and  opium  made,  in  England ; 
but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever  being  rai.sed  here  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  poppy  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stalk  rising  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet ;  its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  lettuce,  and  its  flower  has  the  appearance  of  a  tulip.     "When 
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at  its  full  growth,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  top  of  the  plant,  from  which  there  issues 
a  white  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens,  and  is  scraped  off  the  plants,  and  wrought  into 
cakes.  In  India,  these  are  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  plant  to  prevent  their  sticking 
tc-ether,  and  in  this  situation  are  dried,  and  packed  in  chests  lined  with  hides  and  covered 
with  gunny,  each  containing  40  cakes,  and  weighing  2  maunds  or  149g-lbs.  ;  they  are 
exported  in  this  state  to  the  places  where  the  opium  is  consumed.  Turkey  opium  is 
in  flat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of  rumex ; 
which  is  considered  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as  the  inferior  kinds  have  none  of  these 
capsules  adhering  to  them. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  opium  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  heavy, 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  acrid  heat,  or  biting  on 
the  tongue  and  lips,  if  it  be  well  chewed.  Its  colour  when  good  is  a  reddish  brown,  or 
fawn  colour  ;  its  texture  compact  and  uniform.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-336.  When 
soft,  it  is  tenacious ;  but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a 
uniform  shining  fracture,  is  pulverulent,  and  affords  a  yellowish  brown  powder. 

East  Indian,  opium  has  a  strong  empyreumatic  smell ;  but  not  much  of  the  peculiar 
narcotic,  heavy  odour  of  the  Turkey  opium  ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter,  and  equally 
nauseous,  but  it  has  less  acrimony.  It  agrees  with  the  Turkey  opium  in  other  sensible 
qualities,  except  that  its  colour  is  blacker,  and  its  texture  less  plastic,  although  it  is  as 
tenacious.  Good  Turkey  opium  has  been  found  to  yield  nearly  3  times  the  quantity  of 
morphia,  or  of  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  drug,  that  is  yielded  by  East  Indian  opium. 

Opium  is  regarded  as  bad,  when  it  is  very  soft,  greasy,  light,  friable,  of  an  in- 
tensely black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many  impurities.  A  weak  or  empyreumatic  odour, 
a  slightly  bitter  or  acrid,  or  a  sweetish  taste,  or  the  power  of  marking  a  brown  or  black 
continuous  streak  when  drawn  across  paper,  are  all  symptoms  of  inferior  opium.  — 
{Dispensatory.) 

The  raising  of  opium  is  a  very  hazardous  business ;  the  poppy  being  a  delicate  plant, 
peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  wind,  hail,  or  unseasonable  rain.  The  i)roduce 
seldom  agrees  with  the  true  average,  but  commonly  runs  in  extremes;  while  one  culti- 
vator is  disappointed,  another  reaps  immense  gain  :  one  season  does  not  pay  the  labour 
of  the  culture  ;  another,  peculiarly  fortunate,  enriches  all  the  cultivators,  i'his  circum- 
stance is  well  suited  to  allure  man,  ever  confident  of  good  fortune.  —  ( Colehrookt's 
Husbandry  of  Bengal,  p.  119.) 

In  England,  opium  is  little  used,  except  as  a  medicine.  In  1831  and  1832,  the 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  28,097  lbs.  a  year. 
The  principal  part  of  our  supply  is  brought  from  Turkey.  Opium  from  the  latter  was 
worth,  in  the  London  market,  in  ]3ecember,  1833,  from  16"s.  to  17s.  per  lb.  The 
duty  is  4s. 

Consumption  andTrade  qf  OjHum  in  Cliina.  —  Opium  is  pretty  extensively  used,  both  as  a  masticatory 
and  in  smoking,  in  Turkey  and  India  ;  but  its  great  consumption  is  in  China  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, where  the  habit  of  smoking  it  lias  become  almost  universal.  Tiie  Chinese  boil  or  seethe  the  crude 
opium;  and  by  this  process  the  impurities,  resinous  and  gummy  matter,  are  separated,  and  the  remaining 
extract  only  is  reserved  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  drug  loses  its  ordiiuiry  strong  and  offensive  aromatic 
odour,  and  has  even  a  fragrant  and  agreeable  perfume.  A  small  ball  of  it,  inserted  in  a  large  wooden 
pipe  with  some  combustible  matter,  is  lighted,  and  the  amateur  proceeds  to  inhale  four  or  five  whiffs, 
when  he  lies  down  and  resigns  liims.elf  to  his  dreams,  whicii  are  said  to  have  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  sensations  produced  by  inhaling  the  oxide  of  azote.  Those  who  do  not  carry  the  indulgence 
to  excess,  do  not,  it  is  said,  experience  any  bad  effects  from  it. 

The  supplies  for  the  Chinese  market  are  derived  from  India  and  Turkey,  but  principally  from  the 
former.  The  government  of  China  has  issued  edict  upon  edict,  forbidding  the  importation  and  consump. 
tion  of  the  drug,  but  without  effect.  Most  part  of  the  authorities  openly  connive  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  smugj^'lers,  while  the  few  who  might  be  desirous  to  enforce  the  law  are  wholly  without  the  power  ;  so 
that  the  trade  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  almost  perfect  security.  It  was  at  first  carried 
on  at  Whampoa,  about  15  miles  below  Canton  ;  next  at  Macao,  whence  it  was  driven  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Portuguese;  and  now  the  principal  entrepot'ism  theh-dy  of  Lintin.  The  opium  is  kept  on  board 
ships,  commonly  called  receiving  ships,  of  which  there  are  often  10  or  V2  lying  together  at  anchor. 
The  sales  are  mostly  effected  by  the  English  and  American  agents  in  Canton,  who  give  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  the  opium;  which,  on  producing  the  order,  is  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  smuggler,  who  comes 
alongside  at  night  to  receive  it.  Frequently,  however,  the  smuggler  purchases  the  opium  on  his  own 
account,  paying  for  it  on  the  spot  in  silver  ;  it  being  a  rule  of  the  trade,  never  departed  Irom,  to  receive 
the  money  before  the  drug  is  delivered.  When  it  is  landed,  the  law.s  are  equally  set  at  defiance  in  its 
conveyance  throughout  the  country  ;  and  public  smoking  houses  are  said  to  be  every  where  established  I 
The  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  rapidly  extending.  During  the  first  10  years  of  the  present 
century,  the  exports  from  India  to  China  were  about  2,r)()0  chests  (of  UPi  lbs.  each  .  In  1821-22,  after 
the  introduction  of  Malwa  opium  into  the  markets  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  exjiorts  increased  to 
4,628  chests;  and,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greatly  increased  supj^ly  and  lower  price  of  the  article,  tlie 
j  exports  in  1831-32  exceeded  20,000  chests,  worth  above  13,000,000  dollars  !— (See  a«<e,  p. '239.)  The 
1  whole  of  this  immense  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  ;  the  Company  not  choosing  to  engage 
i  in  a  business  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  government.  The  imports  of  Tui key  opium  into  China  are 
believed  to  amount  at  present  to  about  1,000  chests.  Smyrna  is  the  principal  Turkish  port  for  the  export 
of  opium.  —  (See  Sim y una.  1 

Cultivation  of  Opium  in  India.  Nonopohj.  —  The  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, and  is  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Bahar*  and  Benares,  and  Malwa  in  Central  India.  Everyone 
within  the  prescribed  limits  may  engage  in  the  opium  cultivation  ;  but  the  drug,  when  prepared,  must  all 
be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  Company's  agents.     The   price  is  very  far  below  the  price  at  which  it  ia 

I  *  The  opium  of  Bahar  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Fatna  opium, 
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afterwards  sold  for  exportation  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  fixed  and  inadequate  deprives  the 
cultivators  of  most  part  of  the  favourable  chances  in  the  lottery  previously  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Colebrooke. 
Indeed,  Mr.  C.  distinctly  tells  us  {Hiisb.  Bengal,  p.  118.)  that,  except  in  a  few  situations  that  are  peculiarly 
favourable,  its  cultivation  is  unprofitable.  The  peasants  engage  in  it  with  reluctance  ;  and  are  tempted 
only  by  the  immediate  advances  the  government  agents  are  obliged  to  make  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  business. 

The  monopoly  has  sometimes  produced  a  nett  revenue  of  about  1,000,000/.  a  year.  Latterly,  however 
this  revenue  has  been  materially  diminished.  This  has  been  occasioned,  partly  by  the  conquest  of  Malwa* 
and  the  impossibility  of  extending  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  into  that  province  that  was  established 
in  Bahar  and  Benares,  and  partly  to  the  introduction  of  Turkey  opium  into  the  Chinese  market  by  the 
Americans. 

The  system  under  which  the  Indian  opium  trade  has  been  conducted,  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
eulogy,  and  has  been  supposed  to  afford  the  only  example  of  an  unexceptionable  monopobj !  By  confining 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to  particular  districts,  and  taking  care  that  the  whole  produce  raised  in  them 
shall  be  exported,  we  prevent,  it  is  said,  the  use  of  this  deleterious  drug  from  gaining  groundin  India- 
while  the  high  price  atwhich  it  is  sold  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the  Company's  treasury.  It  is  affirmed' 
too,  that  even  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  are  consulted  by  the  system  ;  that  they  obtain  the  drug  in  a 
state  of  purity,  which  would  otherwise  be  adulterated  ;  and  that  the  high  price  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
it  merely  acts  as  a  wholesome  restraint  on  their  vicious  propensity  to  indulge  in  what  is  so  very  injurious. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  there  be  much  foundation  for  these  eulogies.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  opium  is  a  very  excellent  subject  for  taxation  ;  and  the  higher  the  duty  can  be  raised  on  it,  without 
encouraging  smuggling,  the  better.  It  is  not,  however,  so  clear  that  the  monopoly  system  is  the  best  way 
of  accomplishing  this  ;  and,  though  the  system  had  been  originally  a  good  one,"  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
enforce  it.  To  imagine,  indeed,  that  the  illicit  cultivation  of,  and  traffic  in,  opium  can  be  prevented,  now 
that  it  is  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  extensive  country  of  Malwa,  is  altogether  ludicrous.  As  to  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  monopoly  in  insuring  the  purity  of  the  drug,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
Malwa  opium,  which  is  produced  under  a  comparatively  free  system,  has  been  rapidly  improving  in  its 
quality,  and  now  very  often  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  opium  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  where  the 
strictest  surveillance  is  kept  up.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  sometimes  been  nearly  unsaleable,  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  adulterated.  —  {Crawfurd  on 
the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  55.)  It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  more  on  this  point,  than 
that  Turkish  opium  maintains,  in  respect  of  purity  and  careful  preparation,  a  decidedly  higher  reputation 
than  any  produced  in  India.  —  {Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  use  of  opium,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  be  really  so  injurious  as 
has  been  represented.  That  it  may,  like  spirits  and  wine,  be  abused,  is  abundantly  certain  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  it  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  either  of  these  articles.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  principally  consumed,  are  a  highly  industrious,  sober,  frugal  people ;  but  though  it 
were  otherwise,  we  really  do  not  see  that  the  East  India  Company  are  warranted  in  subjecting  a  profitable 
article  of  cultivation  in  India  to  the  fetters  of  monopoly,  that  the'morals  of  the  Chinese  may  be  preserved! 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  Turks  and  Americans  have  no 
scruples  of  this  sort;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  Company's  attempting  to  force  up  the  price  of  opium  to 
an  extravagant  height,  would  be  to  throw  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  trade  into  tlie  hands  of  their 
active  competitors,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Indian  cultivators.  I 

Neither  must  the  interests  of  the  cultivators  in  India  be  lost  sight  of,  who  are  materially  injured  by   i 
the  existing  system.     Even  were  it  in  other  respects  proper,  their  allowances  are  far  too  small. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  do  not  see  any  solid  grounds  for  sujjposing  that  this  monopoly  forms  an 
exception  to  the  common  rule ;  and  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
establish  the  same  system,  as  to  the  trade  in  opium,  that  is  established  with  respect  to  the  spirit  trade  in 
this  country ;  that  is,  to  allow  every  one  to  cultivate  it  upon  taking  out  a  licence,  and  to  lay  an  excise 
duty  on  the  prepared  article.  Such  a  plan  would  put  an  end  to  some  most  oppressive  regulations ;  and 
while  it  would  open  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  cultivators,  the  revenue  derived  by  government  would 
be  materially  augmented. 

Besides  the  works  previously  referred  to,  we  have  consulted,  in  compiling  this  article,  Afnsh'e's  Mat. 
Jndica  ;  Milburn's  Orient.  Com.  ;  Bell's  Revieiv  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal  i  Evidence  on  East  Indian 
A^airs,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  18j0  and  1831,  SiC.  ^c. 

OPOBALSAM.     See  Balsam. 

OPOPONAX  (Ger.  Opoponax ;  Fr.  Opopanax ;  It.  Opoponasso ;  Sp.  Opoponaca ; 
Arab.  Jaioesheer),  a  gum-resin  obtained  from  the  Pastinaca  Opoponax,  a  species  of 
parsnep.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  AsiaMinor.  The  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  with  a  thick  branched  yellow-coloured  root.  The  roots  being 
wounded,  a  milky  juice  flows  from  them,  which,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  the  opoponax 
of  the  shops.  It  is  in  lumps  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  white  within.  Smell 
peculiar.  Taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Specific  gravity  I '622.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey. 
Being  used  only  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine,  the  consumption  is  inconsiderable.  — 
(  Thomson's  Chemistry  ;   Ainslie's  Mat,  Indica. ) 

OPORTO,  OR  PORTO,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Douro,  about  2  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  41°  10'  30"  N., 
Ion.  8''  37'  18"  W.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated,  well-built  city  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
contained,  before  the  late  hostilities,  70,000  inhabitants. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Oporto  is  a  bar  harbour,  and  can  only  be  entered,  at  least  by  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden,  at  high  water  ;  and  it  is  seldom  at  any  time  practicable  for  vessels  drawing  more  than 
16  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  castle  of  St.  Joao  de  Foz,  whence  a  ledge  of  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  at  all  times  above  water,  extends  in  a  south-west  direction.  The  outermost  of  these  rocks, 
named  Filgueira,  which  is  always  visible,  is  left  on  the  left  or  larboard  side  on  entering.  Cabedplo  Point, 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  entrance,  is  low  and  sandy.  The  bar  being  liable,  from  the  ac  tion 
of  the  tides,  and  of  sudden  swellings  or /res^es  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations,  it  is  exceedingly  ' 
dangerous  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  crossing  it  without  a  pilot.  Pilots  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
to  offer  their  services  when  a  vessel  comes  in  sight,  unless  the  weather  be  so  bad  that  they  cannot  go  off. 
On  some  few  occasions  of  this  sort,  vessels  have  been  detained  for  3  weeks  ofl^  the  port,  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  entering.  The  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in  a  line  with  that  of  St.  Michael  leads  oyer 
the  bar.  The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from  10  to  12  feet,  and  of  neaps  from  6  to  8  feet.  A  light-  , 
house  with  a  fixed  light  is  erected  on  a  hill  about  600  yards  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Joao  de  Foz.  | 

The  swellings  of  the  river,  or  freshes,  as  they  are  called,  most  commonly  occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused 
by  heavy  rains,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  rise  of  water  at  such  times  s  fre- 
quently as  much  as  40  feet ;  and  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  current  are  so  very  great,  that  no  dependence  , 
can  be  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream.  Fortunately,  a  fresh  never  occurs  without  previous  warnnig;  I 
and  it  is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made  fast  to  trees,  or  stone  pillars  erected  on  the  shore  for  , 
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that  purpo«e.  — (For  further  information  ai  to  the  harbour  of  Oporto,  see  Mr.  Purdy'g  valuable  Satline 
Directions  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay.)  '  »^^  auumg 

Trade.  —  Oporto  is  the  emporium  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
and  enjoys  a  pretty  considerable  foreign  commerce.  The  well  known  red  wine,  deno- 
minated Port,  from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  this  city,  forms  by  far  the  largest 
article  of  export.  The  exports  vary  in  different  years,  from  about  16,500  to  above  40,000 
pipes.  England  is  much  the  largest  consumer  of  port.  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wme  ongmally  obtained  for  it  a  preference  in  the  British  market,  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  had  no  natural  claim  ;  and  its  long  continued  use  has  so  confirmed 
the  taste  for  it,  that  it  is  probable  it  will  maintain  its  ascendancy  notwithstanding  thq 
late  equalisation  of  the  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1833,  there 
were  shipped  from  Oporto  for  England  22,121  pipes  a  year;  but  exclusive  of  the  port 
shipped  from  Oporto,  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  wine  is  now  brought  from  Figueira. 
Next  to  England,  Brazil,  Russia,  and  the  north  of  Europe  in  general,  are  the  principal 
consumers  of  port.  The  other  exports  are  oil,  oranges  and  other  fruits,  wool,  refined 
sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  cork,  &c.  The  imports  are  corn,  rice,  beef,  salt  fish, 
and  other  articles  of  provision  ;  sugar,  cofl^ee,  &c.  from  Brazil ;  cotton  and  woollen  o-oods| 
hardware,  tin  plates,  &c.  from  England ;  hemp,  flax,  and  deals,  from  the  Baltic,  &c. 

Besides  the  British  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Portugal  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  considerable 
quantity  is  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Spain  ;  being  smuggled  into  that  country  through  Braganza 
and  other  towns  on  the  frontier.  ''  *    ^la^mt** 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  same  as  those  of  Lisbon  j  which  see. 

VVe  subjoin  an  account,  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  Custom-house,  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Oiiorta 

during  the  10  years  ending  with  1833.  '  *^  * 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wine  exported  from  Oporto  during  the  Ten  Years  down  to  1833  inclusive; 
specifying  the  Countries  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  Quantities  sent  to  each. 


Countries. 

1835. 

1832. 

1831. 

1830. 

1829. 

1828. 

1827. 

1826. 

1826. 

1824. 

BMzil            pipes 

131 

434 

824 

3,508 

C,212 

9,685 

7,410 

61 

36 

Denmark 

28 

100 

63 

68 

88 

67 

63 

11 

13 

43 

U.  S.  of  America 

418 

Gibraltar  &  Spain 

37 

. 

10 

5 

16 

_ 

42 

Hamburgh 

218 

771 

1,446 

:376 

286 

1,600 

1,525 

12 

33 

72 

Holland        -        - 

61 

48 

54 

12 

82 

31 

123 

9 

41 

89 

'I'he  Azores 

1 

4 

2 

1 

26 

2 

3 

1 

.u  Britain 

19,432 

13,673 

20,171 

19,.333 

17,8.32 

27,932 

24,207 

18,310 

40,277 

0,968 

7, 

1 

3 

4 

42 

13 

4 

5 

2 

■,  in  Portugal 

3 

30f) 

:    i:.ia 

64 

209 

146 

86 

22 

129 

52 

. 

1 

138 

Newfoundland     - 

84 

13 

86 

76 

170 

l.-iO 

21 

1 

22 

7 

Sweden        - 

2M 

4.-53 

311 

300 

226 

231 

8 

23 

Ports  in  the  Baltic 

. 

6 

3 

. 

. 

11 

India 

1 

1 

. 

2 

. 

120 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

. 

- 

2 

- 

39 

France         -         - 

- 

1 

7 

5 

. 

238 

Angola 

- 

- 

13 

71 

South  America    - 

868 

20fi 

327 

361 

l,.-67 

337 

143 

5 

5,340 

(7uernsey&  Jersey 

- 

- 

- 

73 

99 

38 

. 

24 

Bremen 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Ships'  stores 

Total        - 

5 

- 

■ 

• 

4 

2 

5 

5 

20,495 

16,560 

23,439 

24,165 

25,371 

41,227 

34,237 

18,597 

40,447 

26,117 

A^.5.  — It  was  not  till  1826,  that  the  exclusive  privilege  pos.sessed  by  the  Opor(o  Wine  Company,  of 

shipping  wine  for  Brazil,  was  put  an  end  to,  previously  to  which  period  the  shipments  for  that  country 

were  not  given. 

It  is  baldly  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto ;  the  price 

j   varying  from  bl.  to  .50/.  per  hogshead.     The  export  duty  on  wine  approved  for  exportation  {vinho  d'etn^ 

1   barque),  is  about  6  (B  BOOrs.  per  pipe,  or,  at  the  present  (January,  1834)  rate  of  excliango,  1/.  9s.  a  pipe, 

I   Separated  wine  (vinho  separado)  is  not  generally  allowed  to  be  exported  ;  but  at  present  it  may  be  shipped 

on  paying  18  0  500  rs.  more,  or  5Z.  9^.  2(i.  a  pipe.  The  other  expenses  are  trifling.  Freight  to  this  country 
!  varies  from  1/.  to  U.  lis.  6rf.  per  pipe.  —  (For  an  account  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  see  Wine.) 
j  Sometimes  wine  is  purchased  from  the  farmer  in  the  wine  country.  In  this  case,  the  casks  are  sent  about 
I  60  miles  up  the  river,  in  boats,  to  be  tilled.  Owing  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads,  the  expense  of  car- 
i  riage  is  very  considerable;  the  cartage  from  and  to  the  river  side  frequently  costing  from  1/.  to  2/.  per  pipe. 
j  The  freight  from  the  upper  country  down  the  river  to  Oporto  is  about  equal  to  that  from  the  latter  to 

England.     There  is  also  an  internal  duty  of  about  \l.  '2s.  per  pipe  on  all  wine  brought  down  the  river. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  charges  are  perpetually  varying,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  before  the  reader 
I  any  pro  forma  account  of  the  cost  of  wine  bought  in  the  Upper  Douro. 

j  The  Oporto  Wine  Company  have  the  monopoly  of  the  brandy  as  well  as  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  Douro. 
I  The  consequence  is,  that  brandy  costs  at  this  moment,  at  Oporto,  about  36/.  per  pipe;  while  equally  good 
I  brandy  may  be  bought  in  Lisbon,  and  much  better  in  Cognac,  for  about  18/.  per  pipe  !     The  abolition  of 

this  company  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  reforms  that  could  be  accomplished,  even  in 

Portugal. —  (Private  information.) 

ORANGES  (Ger.  Pomeranzen ;  Du.  Orangen ;  Fr.  Oranges;  It.  Melarance ; 
Sp.  Naranjas ;  Rus.  Pomeranezii ;  Hind.  Narunge ;  Malay,  Simao-manis^,  the  fruit  of 
the  orange  tree.  The  common,  or  sweet  orange  (  CAtriis  sinensis,  or  Citrus  nohilis),  and 
the  Seville,  or  bitter  orange  (  Citrus  auruntium),  are  natives  of  China  ;  and  the  Portuguese 
are  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  transferred  the  plant  to  other  countries.  Particular 
species  of  Citrus  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  various  Eastern  countries;  but  the  birth- 
place of  the  proper  orange  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  China.  It  is  now  to  be  found 
in  our  green-houses.  Oranges  are  imported  in  chests  and  boxes,  packed  separately  in 
paper.  The  best  come  from  the  Azores  and  Spain  ;  very  good  ones  are  also  brought 
from  Portugal,  Italy,  Malta,  and  other  places. 
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838  ROCHILLA  WEED.— OWNERS  OF  SHIPS. 

The  oranse  trade  carried  on  by  this  country  is  of  considerable  value  and  importance.  Oranges  are  not 
much  more  expensive  than  most  of  our  superior  domestic  fruits,  while  they  are,  perhaps  the  most  refresh 
ing  and  wliolesome  of  those  of  warmer  clmiates.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832 
amounted  at  an  average,  to  i>70.t.O6  boxes  a  year;  and  assuming  each  box  to  contain  7(/0  oranges  ard 
lemons,  the  number  entered  for  consumption  will  have  been  189,424,000 !  The  duty  produced  at  an 
average  of  the  above  years,  61,036/  a  year  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  impo.tation  a.,d 
sale  ot  oranges  must  be  very  considerable.  The  policy  of  charging  any  duty  on  oranges  seLms  questioi^ 
able.  1  hey  are  very  apt  to  spoil ;  and  as  no  abatement  is  made  from  the  duty  on  account  of  any  dama-e 
Its  influence  on  their  price  is  much  more  considerable  than  might  at  first  be  supposed 

ORCHILLA  WEED,  ORCHELLA,  or  ARCHIL  (Ger.  Orseille ;  Fr.  Or- 
seille ;  It,  Oricello,  Orcdla ;  Sp.  Orchilla),  a  whitish  lichen  {Lichen  orcella)  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland ;  but  that  which  is  used,  is  imported  from  the  Canary  and  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant.  From  it  is  obtained  the  archil,  or  orchal,  of 
commerce,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
The  preparation  of  orchilla  was  long  a  secret,  known  only  to  the  Florentines  and  Hol- 
landers ;  but  it  is  now  extensively  manufactured  in  this  countr)"-.  Archil  is  o'enerally 
sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but  sometimes  in  that  of  moist  pulp ;  it  is  extensively  used 
by  dyers;  and  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  weed  or  lichen  has  sold  as  high  as  1,000/.  per' 
ton! — {Thomson's  Dispensatory.^  At  this  moment  (January,  1834),  Canary  orchilla 
fetches,  in  the  London  market,  320Z.  a  ton,  while  that  which  is  brought  from  Madeira 
fetches  only  200/.,  and  Barbary  not  more  than  from  lOZ.  to  251.  The  total  quantity 
imported  in  1829  amounted  to  1,813  cwt.,  or  90^  tons. 
ORGOL.      See  Argol. 

ORPIMENT  (Ger.  Operment ,-  Fr.  Orpiment ;  It.  0 r pimento  ;  Sp.  Oropimente ; 
hat.  Auripigmentum),  the  name  usually  given  to  sulpluu'et  of  arsenic.  When  artificially 
prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow-coloured  powder :  but  it  is  found  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Turkey,  China,  and  Ava.  It  is  ex- 
ported from  the  last  two  in  considerable  quantities;  and  is  known  in  the  East  by  the 
name  of  hartal.  Native  orpiment  is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  a  lively  gold  colour, 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  a  vermilion  red,  of  a  shattery  foliaceous  texture,  flexible,  soft 
to  the  touch  like  tale,  and  sparkling  when  broken.  Specific  gravity  3*45.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  and  want  the  bright  appearance  of  the  j 
best  specimens.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  colouring  drug  among  painters,  bookbinders,  &c.  I 
—  (  Thomson's  Chemistry  ;    Milburn's  Orient.   Com. ) 

GRSEDEW,  ORSIDUE,  MANHEIM  or  DUTCH  GOLD  (Ger.  Flittergold ; 
Du.  Klatergoud ;  Fr.  Oripeau,  OUquant ;  It.  Orpello ;  Sp.  Oropel),  an  inferior  sort  of 
gold  leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  sometimes  called  leaf  brass.  It  is  principally 
manufactured  in  Manheim. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS.     See  Feathers. 

OWNERS  OF  SHIPS.  Property  in  ships  is  acquired,  like  other  personal  pro- 
perty, by  fabricating  them,  or  by  inheritance,  purchase,  &c. 

No  ship  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  until  she  be  duly  regis- 
tered as  such,  and  all  the  provisions  in  the  Registry  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55. )  be  com- 
plied with.  — (See  Registry.) 

A  British  ship  may  belong  either  to  one  individual  or  to  several  individuals.  It  is 
ordered  by  the  act  just  cited,  that  the  property  of  every  vessel  of  which  there  are  more 
owners  than  one,  shall  be  divided  into  G4th  shares ;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  j 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  owner  who  does  not,  at  least,  hold  one  64th  share. 
It  is  further  provided  by  the  same  statute,  that  not  more  than  thirty-two  persons  shall  be 
owners  of  any  one  ship  at  any  one  time.  Companies  or  associations  holding  property 
in  ships,  may  choose  three  of  their  mem.bers  to  act  as  trustees  for  them. 

Neither  the  property  of  an  entire  ship,  nor  any  share  or  shares  in  such  ship,  can  be 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  except  by  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in 
writing;  and  l)efore  the  sale  is  valid,  such  bill  or  instrument  must  be  produced  to  thej 
collector  and  comptroller,  who  are  to  enter  the  names,  residences,  &c.  of  the  seller  andj 
buyer,  the  number  of  shares  sold,  &c.  in  the  book  of  registry  of  such  vessel,  and  to  I 
indorse  the  particulars  on  the  certificate  of  registry.  — (See  the  clause  in  the  statute,, 
art.  Registry.) 

But,  though  compliance  with  the  directions  in  the  statute  accomplishes  a  complete' 
transference  of  the  property,  when  the  transaction  is  not  in  its  nature  illegal,  it  gives  no 
sort  of  security  to  a  transference  that  is  otherwise  bad.  The  purchaser  should  in  all  cases' 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  ship,  or  of  his  share  in  her,  as  soon  as  his  title  to  her, 
or  it  is  acquired,  by  the  registration  of  the  particulars  of  the  bill  of  sale  ;  for  though  all, 
the  formalities  of  sale  have  been  completed,  yet,  if  the  sellers  continue  as  apjiarentowncrsj 
in  possession  of  the  ship,  their  creditors  may,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  bankrupt, 
acquire  a  right  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  purchasers.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  agree- 
ment for  a  part  only,  it  is  enough  if,  the  sale  being  com])leted,  the  .seller  ceases  to  act  asj 
a  part  owner.  — {Lord  Tentcrdcn  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  i.   c.  1.) 

Projierty  in  ships  is  sometimes  acquired  by  capture.     During  war,  his  Majesty's  ships, 
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and  private  ships  having  letters  of  marque,  are  entitled  to  make  prizes.  But  before  the 
captors  acquire  a  legal  title  to  such  prizes,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  condemned 
in  the  Admiralty  or  other  court  constituted  for  that  purpose.  When  tliis  is  done,  the 
captors  are  considered  to  be  in  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  them,  as  if  they  had 
built  or  purchased  them. 

The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.  has  ruled,  that  no  person  having  the  transfer  of  a  ship, 
or  a  share  of  a  ship,  made  over  to  him  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  shall  be  deemed  an  owner, 
or  part  owner,  of  such  ship.  And  when  such  transfer  has  been  duly  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  tlie  act,  the  right  and  interest  of  the  mortgagee  are  not  to  be 
airccted  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  moitgagor,  though  he  be  the  reputed  owner^  or  part 
owner,  of  such  ship.  —  (See  Registry.) 

In  the  article  Masters  of  Ships  is  given  an  account  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
owners  of  ships  for  the  acts  of  the  masters.  But  it  has  been  attempted  to  encourage 
navigation  by  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  owners,  without,  however  depriving  the 
freighter  of  a  ship  of  an  adequate  security  for  the  faitiiful  performance  of  the  contract. 
To  effect  this  desirable  object,  it  has  been  enacted,  that  the  owner  or  owners  shall  not 
be  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  happening  without  their  fault  or  privity,  to 
any  goods  put  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  such  owner  or  owners,  further 
than  the  value  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  freight  due,  or 
growing  due,  during  the  voyage  that  may  be  in  prosecution,  or  contracted  for,  at  the 
time  vvheu  the  loss  or  damage  has  taken  place.  —  (53  Geo.  3.   c.  159.) 

Tliis  limitation  was  first  introduced  into  our  law  by  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  15.  But  it  had 
previously  been  adopted  in  the  law  of  Holland,  and  in  the  justly  celebrated  French 
Ordinance  of  1681.  In  the  Ordinance  of  Rotterdam,  issued  in  1721,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  that  "  the  owners  shall  not  be  answerable  for  any  act  of  the  master,  done  with- 
out their  order,  any  further  than  their  part  of  the  ship  amounts  to."  Independently, 
however,  of  this  general  agreement,  the  expediency  of  the  limitation  appears,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  sufficiently  obvious. 

It  was  also  enacted  in  1786  (26  Geo.  3.  c.  60.),  that  neither  the  master  nor  owners 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  answer  for  or  make  good  any  gold  or  silver, 
diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or  precious  stones,  lost  or  embezzled  during  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  unless  the  shipper  thereof  insert  in  his  bill  of  lading,  or  declare  in  writing 
to  tlie  master  or  owners,  the  true  nature,  quality,  and  value  of  such  articles. 

The  responsibility,  at  common  law,  of  a  master  or  mariner  is  not  affiacted  by  the  first- 
mentioned  limitation,  even  though  such  master  or  mariner  be  owner  or  part  owner  of 
the  vessel ;  neither  does  the  limitation  extend  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  lighter, 
barge,  boat,  &c.  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation,  nor  to  any  ship  or  vessel  not 
duly  registered  according  to  law. 

When  several  freighters  sustain  losses  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  freight,  they  are  to  receive  compensation  thereout  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
losses :  and  any  one  freighter,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  freighters,  or  any  part 
I  owner,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  part  owners,  may  file  a  bill  in  a  court  of 
I  equity  for  the  discovery  of  the  total  amount  of  the  losses,  and  of  the  value  of  the  ship, 
and  for  an  equal  distribution  and  payment.  If  the  bill  be  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
part  owners,  the  plaintiff  must  make  affidavit  that  he  does  not  collude  with  the  defend- 
ants, and  must  offer  to  pay  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

It  is  usual  in  most  countries,  where  the  part  owners  of  a  ship  disagree  as  to  her  em- 
ployment, to  give  those  possessed  of  the  greater  number  of  shares  power  to  bind  the 
whole.  But  in  this  country,  while  the  majority  of  the  owners  in  value  have  authority 
to  employ  the  ship  as  they  please,  the  inteiests  of  the  minority  are  secured  from  being 
prejudiced  by  having  their  property  engaged  in  an  adventure  of  which  they  disapprove. 
For  this  purpose  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  a  stipulation 
from  those  who  desire  to  send  the  ship  on  a  voyage,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  those  who  object  to  it,  either  to  bring  back  and  restore  to  them  the  ship,  or  to 
pay  them  the  value  of  their  shares.  When  this  is  done,  the  dissentient  part  owners  bear 
no  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  voyage ;  the  ship  sails  wholly  at  the  charge  and  risk,  and  for  the  profit,  of  the 
others.  —{Abbott,  part  i.  c.  3.) 

For  the  statutory  enactments  as  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  ships,  see  Registry. 

OYSTER,  OYSTERS  (Ger.  Ausfemj  ¥v.  HuUres  ;  It.  Ostriche  ;  S^y.  Ostras  ,■  Lat. 
Ostrece).  This  well  known  shell-fish  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  particularly  plen- 
tiful on  the  British  coasts,  which  were  ransacked  for  the  supply  of  ancient  Rome  with 
oysters.  They  differ  in  quality  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  soil  or  bed.  The 
best  British  oysters  are  found  at  Purfleet ;  the  worst,  near  Liverpool.  The  nursing  and 
feeding  of  oysters  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  at  Colchester,  and  other  places  in 
Essex.  The  oysters  are  brought  fiom  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  other  mari- 
time counties,  even  as  far  as   Scotland,  and  laid  on  beds  or  layings  in  creeks  along  the 
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shore,  where  they  grow,  in  2  or  3  years,  to  a  considerable  size,  and  have  their  flavour  im- 
proved. There  are  said  to  be  about  200  vessels,  from  12  to  40  or  50  tons  burden, 
immediately  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters,  having  from  400  to  500  men  and  boy 
attached  to  them.      The  quantity  of  oysters  bred  and  taken  in  Essex,  and  consumed 

mostly  in  London,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  14,000  or  15,000  bushels  a  year (  Supp.  to 

Ency.  Brit.  art.  Fisheries.) 

The  imports  of  oysters  fluctuate  very  much.  From  1824  to  1828,  both  inclusive,  none 
were  imported.  But,  at  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  the  imports  amounted  to  52,095 
bushels  a  year. 

The  stealing  of  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  from  any  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  is  larceny,  and  the 
offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  punished  accordingly  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and 
wilfully  use  any  dredge,  net,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  or  oyster  brood,  within  the  limits  of  ; 
any  oyster  bed  or  fishery,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  upon  being  ' 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  pimished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  may  award ;  such  fine 
not  to  exceed  20/.,  and  such  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  3  calendar  months.     It  is  provided,  that  nothing    . 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  any  one  from  c^lching  floating  fish  within  the  limits  of  any  •< 
oyster  fisliery,  with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine  adapted  to  the  catching  of  such  fish —  (7  &  8  Geo.  i.  ) 
c.  2y.  ^  36.) 

P. 

PACKAGE,  SCAVAGE,  BAILLAGE,  and  PORTAGE,  were  duties  charged; 
in  the  port  of  London,  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens,  or  by  denizens 
being  the  sons  of  aliens. 

During  the  dark  ages,  it  was  usual  to  lay  higher  duties  upon  the  goods  imported  or 
exported  by  aliens,  whether  in  British  or  foreign  ships,  than  were  laid  on  similar  goods , 
when  imported  or  exported  by  natives.      But  according  as  sounder  and  more  enlarged  | 
principles  prevailed,  this  illiberal  distinction  was  gradually  modified,  and  was  at  length  li 
wholly  abolished,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  of  a  public  character,  by  the  24  Geo.  3.  c.  16.  3, 
This  act,  after  reciting  that  "  the  several  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  by  various  acts 
of  parliament  upon  merchandise  are,  by   the  alterations  of  the  trade  now  carried  on 
between  this  kingdom  and  foreign  states,  in  some  cases  become  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  commerce,  without  producing  any  real  advantage  to  the  public  revenue,  and  thatjj 
it  is  expedient  they  should  no  longer  continue,"  enacts,  that  the  duty  commonly  called | 
"  the  petty  customs,"  imposed  by  the  12  Car.  2.,  and  all  other  additional  duties  imposed  N 
by  any  act  upon  the  goods  of  aliens  above  those  payable  by  natural-born  subjects,  should  || 
be  no  longer  payable.      The  act  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that  nothing  contained  in  it 
shall  "  alter  the  duties  due  and  payable  upon  goods  imported  into  or  exported  from  this 
kingdom  in  any  foreign  ship,  nor  the  duties  of  package  and  scavage,  or  any  duties  granted 
by  charter  to  the  city  of  London  ;  "  and  then  follow  provisions  to  prevent  the  city  being 
defrauded  of  such  duties  by  false  entries  of  aliens'  goods  in  the  name  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. —  (^Chitttfs  Commercial  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  160.) 

The  duties  thus  preserved  to  the  city  were  not  very  heavy ;  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  imposed  was  exceedingly  objectionable,  and  their  collection  was  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Not  being  levied  in  other  places,  they  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  For  these  reasons,  we  observed,  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  that  "if  the  funds  of  the  corporation  will  not  admit  of  their 
following  the  liberal  example  of  the  legislature,  by  voluntarily  abandoning  this  vexatious 
impost,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  give  them  a  compensation  for  relinquishing  it."  And 
we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  this  suggestion  has  since  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  66.  authorised  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  up  the  duties 
in  question  ftmu  the  city.  This  has  been  done,  at  an  expense  of  about  140,000/., 
and  the  duties  are  now  abolished.  There  is  a  Table  of  the  duties  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work. 

PACKETS.      See  New  York,  Passengers,  and  Post-office. 

PALERMO  (anciently  Panormus),  a  large  city  and  sea-port,  the  capital  of  the 
noble  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  the  light-house  being  in ,' 
lat.  38^  8'  15"  N.,  Ion.  13=  21'  56"  E.      Population,  170,000. 

The  bay  of  Palermo  is  about  5  miles  in  depth,  the  city  being  situated  on  its  south-west  shore.  A  fine 
mole,  fully  ^  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  light-house  and  battery  at  its  extremity,  projects  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  arsenal  into  9  or  10  fathoms  water,  forming  a  convenient  port,  capable  of  containing ' 
a  great  number  of  vessels.  This  immense  work  cost  about  1,000,000/.  sterling  in  its  construction;  but  j 
tlie  light-house,  though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be  very  ill  lighted.  There  is  an  inner  port,  | 
which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  tlie  arsenal.  Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go  within  the  mole  may  ! 
anchor  about  i  a  mile  from  it,  in  from  16  to  23  fathoms,  the  mole  light  bearing  N.W.f  \V.  A  heavy 
sea  sometimes  rolls  into  the  bay,  but  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  by  ships  properly  found  in  anchors  i 
and  chain  cables.  In  going  into  the  bay,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  the  nets  of  the  tunny  fisliery,  for  i 
these  are  so  strong  and  well  moored,  as  to  be  capable.of  arresting  a  ship  under  sail.  —  {S?)ii/t/i's  Sici7t/,p.  70.  | 
and  Appen.  p.  4.) 

Money.  —  Since  1818,  the  coins  of  Sicily  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  Naples,  tlieir  names  only  i 
diflfering.—  (See  Naples.)   The  ducat,  =  os.  5-2d.  sterling,  is  subdivided  into  100  bajocchi  and  lOpiccioli;  ' 
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but  accounts  are  still  generally  kept  in  oncie,  tari,  z.nA  grant :  20  grani  =  1  taro ;  30  tari  =  1  oncia.  The 
oncia  — .  3  ducats  j  and  1  carlino  of  Naples  =  1  taro  of  Sicily.  The  Spanish  dollar  is  current  at  12  tari 
8  grani. 

y/e/ghts.  — These  are  the  cantaro  grosso,  subdivided  into  100  rottoli grossi  of  33  onzie,  or  into  110  rottoli 
Bottili  of  30  oncie;  and  the  cantaro  sotiile,  subdivided  into  100  rottoli  sottili  of  30  oncie,  or  250  lbs.  of  12  oncie. 
The  rottolo  of  S3  ounces  =  1-93  lbs.  avoirdupois  ='2-3+  lbs.  Troy  =  8  73  hectogrammes  =  177  lbs.  of  Amster. 
dam  =18  lbs.  of  Hamburgh.  The  rottolo  of  30  ounces  ^l^.'j  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  2'13  lbs.  Troy  =  794  hec- 
togrammes =  re  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  \Qi  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

100  Sicilian  pounds  of  12  ounces  =  70  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  SSll  lbs.  Troy  =  3176  kilog.  =  64-23  lbs.  of 
Amsterdam  =  6.')  58  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

Measures.  —  The  salma  grossa  —  Q'^S  Winch,  bush. :  the  salma  generate  —  7'62  Winch,  bush. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  tonna,  divided  into  4  barili,  each  equivalent  to  9f  wine  galions, 
1  bariie  =  2  quartare  ;  1  quartara  =  20  quartucci.     The  caftiso  of  oil  =  45  Eng.  gallons. 

The  yard  or  cnnna  =:  Spalmi  ;  2i  palms  ~  1  yard  Eng.  —  {Nelkenbrecher  ;  Smyth,  j).  62.  App.) 

Tares.  —  Coffee,  indigo,  pepper,  and  dye  woods,  2  per  cent,  and  weight  of  package.  Cinnamon,  6  rottoli 
per  seron,  with  1  wrapper,  or  8  rottoli,  with  2  wi-appers;  cocoa,  2  per  cent.,  weight  of  package,  and  3  per 
cent,  for  dust;  cod-fish,  3  per  cent.  ;  herrings,  12per  cent. ;  tin,  13  rottoli  per  barrel;  wax,  weight  of 
package,  and  3  to  4  per  cent,  extra  allowance ;  Havannah  sugars,  16  per  cent. ;  Brazil  do,,  in  short  cases, 
18  per  cent.,  and  in  long  cases,  20  per  cent. ;  crushed  sugar,  weight  of  cask,  and  5  per  cent.,  or  13  per 
cent,  in  all,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer ;  East  India  do.,  in  bags,  8  rot.  to  10  rot.  per  bag.  1  rotolo  taken  as 
weight  of  bag,  for  coffee  and  cocoa  in  bags. 

Charges  on  Goods. — The  regular  charges  on  the  sale  of  goods  consigned  to  Palermo,  are  —  commission, 
3  i>er  cent. ;  brokerage,  i  i)er  cent. ;  warehouse  rent,  |  per  cent. ;  and  porterage  and  boat  hire;  with  2 
\wx  cent,  del  credere,  —  Tmports  being  almost  always  sold  on  credit.  The  charges  nnay  occasionally  vary 
i  to  1  per  cent.,  and  imports  are  frequently  sold  duty  paid;  the  prices,  however,  so  obtained,  fully  com- 
pensate for  the  trifling  increase  of  charges. 

The  charges  on  goods  exported  are  —  3  ])cr  cent,  commission  ;  brokerage,  so'much  per  cantaro,  salma, 
&c.,  generally  amounting  to  about  i  per  cent.,  except  on  fruit,  on  which  it  is  equivalent  to  from  2  to  3  per 
cent. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  great  articles  of  export  from  Sicily  are  —  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  bar- 
ley ;  beans,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  barilla,  lemons  and  oranges,  lemon  juice,  almonds,  salt,  shumac,  salt-fish, 
cheese,  with  brimstone,  argol,  manna,  liquorice,  pumice  stone,  rags,  skins,  honey,  cotton  wool,  nuts,  lin- 
seed,  saffron,  &c.  Wheat  is  largely  exported.  It  is  of  a  mixed  quality,  hard,  and  is  generally  sold  from 
the  public  magazines,  or  caricatori  (see  •post'],  by  measure,  without  weight.  But  the  best  hard  wheat, 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  is  sold  by  the  salma  of  272  rottoli  =;  476  lbs.  Eng. ;  the  difference 
between  weight  and  measure  being  made  good  by  the  seller  or  buyer,  as  the  case  may  be.  Wine  is  prin- 
cii)ally  shipped  from  Marsala;  lemons,  oranges,  and  lemon  juice,  from  Messina;  salt,  from  Trapani ;  and 
barilla,  from  the  southern  coast.  But  all  the  articles  to  be  found  on  the  coast  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
had  at  Palermo;  unless,  however,  the  quantity  required  be  small,  it  is  usually  best  to  ship  them  from  the 
outports,  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  to  Palermo  being  very  heavy.  I'lie  crops  of  barilla  and  shumac 
come  to  market  in  August;  but  brimstone,  salt,  oil,  wine,  rags,  &c.  may  generally  be  had  ail  the  year 
round.  The  first  shipments  of  lemons  and  oranges  may  be  made  in  the  beginning  of  November.  Pur- 
chases of  produce  are  always  paid  for  in  cash,  generally  |  on  making  the  purchase,  and  the  other  ^  on 
delivery,  when  in  Palermo,  and  on  receiving  order  for  delivery,  on  the  coast. 

The  imports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  coco:i,  indigo,  dye  woods,  spices,  iron,  tin,  hides,  Newfoundland 
cod,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  timber  for  buildmg,  ike.  We  have  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  either 
of  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export.  Silk  is  a  stajjle  produce  of  the 
island  ;  but  its  exportation  in  an  unwrought  state,  except  to  Naples,  is  prohibited.  — (We  have  gleaned 
these  details  princijially  from  private  communications.  The  best  accoinit  of  the  trade  of  Sicily,  though 
now  a  little  antiquated,  that  we  have  met  with  in  any  English  work,  is  contained  in  Swinburne's  Travels 
in  the  Two  Sicilies,  4to  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  401 — 413.     See  also  the  article  Naples  in  this  work.) 

Remarks  on  the  Trade,  §-c.  of  Sicihj.  —  This  noble  island  contains  about  10,500  square 
miles,  being  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  situ- 
ated in  the  world.  Its  population  is  about  1,900,000.  In  ancient  times,  Sicily  was 
celebrated  for  the  number,  magnitude,  and  opulence  of  its  cities  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
its  population  was  then,  at  least,  treble  its  present  amount,  it  obtained,  from  its  furnish- 
ing vast  supplies  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  for  the  use  of  Rome,  the  appro- 
priate epithet  of  horreum  Romanoriim.  When  the  Roman  power  had  been  overthrown, 
Sicily  was  occupied,  first  by  the  Saracens,  then  by  the  Normans,  and  after  them  by  the 
French.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  put  a  fatal  period  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter  ;  and  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Aragon  having  been  called  to  the  Sicilian  throne,  the  island 
became,  in  course  of  time,  a  dependency,  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
of  that  of  Naples. 

It  is  to  this  dependence  that  we  are  induced  to  ascribe  the  backward  state  of  Sicily. 
The  multiplied  abuses  which  grew  up  in  Spain,  under  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  his 
successors  of  the  Austrian  line,  flourished  with  equal  luxuriance  in  Sicily,  and  have 
proved  no  le.ss  destructive  of  the  industry  and  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants  than  of  those 
of  Spain.  The  Bourbon  or  Neapolitan  regime  has  been  equally  pernicious.  "  The 
government  of  this  island,"  says  a  recent  and  most  intelligent  observer,  "  seems  to  unite 
in  itself  nearly  all  the  defects,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  which  political  institu- 
tions are  susceptible.  It  is  a  model  in  its  way.  We  find  here  a  system  of  laws  quite 
barbarous,  and  the  administration  of  them  notoriously  corrupt ;  high  taxes,  levied  arbi- 
trarily and  unequally  ;  the  land  generally  held  on  such  a  tenure  as  makes  it  unalienable, 
so  that  few  can  ever  be  proprietors;  and  farming  leases,  for  church  land  at  least,  are 
binding  on  the  farmer  only,  and  not  on  his  landlord.  For  want  of  roads,  produce  cannot 
be  exported  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a 
scarcity  and  a  glut  may  and  frequently  do  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  without  the  means  of  timely  and  effectual  communication."  —  {SimoncVs  Raly  and 
Sicily,  p.  529.)  But  the  grand  curse  of  Sicilian,  as  well  as  of  Sardinian,  industry  —  (.see 
Cagi.iari)  —  is  the  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulties 
in  this  respect  are  not  so  great  now  as  formerlv,  but  they  are  still  such  as  to  ov)pose  au 
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invincible  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  improvement,  and  to  the  developement  of  the  national 
resources.  No  exportation  of  corn  can  take  place  without  leave  of  the  real  patrimonio,  — 
a  tribunal  that  pretends  to  take  a  yearly  account  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  supply  required 
to  meet  the  home  demand.  When  this  body  has  determined  that  an  exportation  may 
take  place,  it  issues  (or  rather,  we  believe,  sells)  its  licences  to  export  certain  specific 
quantities,  to  a  tew  favoured  individuals  *,  who,  in  consequence,  are  able  to  regulate 
the  price ;  so  that  they,  and  not  the  corn  growers,  reap  all  the  advantage !  Thus,  says 
M.  Simond,  "  neither  scanty  nor  plentiful  crops  affording  a  chance  of  gain,  farmers  are  dis- 
couraged, and  corn  is  frequently  scarce  in  a  country  once  the  granary  of  Imperial  Rome, 
although  its  own  population  be  now  reduced  to  l-6th  of  what  it  was  at  that  period,  -f- 
Such  is  the  system  of  minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  that  a  man  cannot  go  in  or  out 
of  town  with  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  joint  of  meat  without  special  permission.  The  revenue 
laws  in  England  are  sufficiently  vexatious,  but  they  at  least  answer  their  fiscal  purpose. 
Here  the  vexation  is  gratuitous ;  for  little  or  nothing  comes  of  it  ultimately,  drained  as 
the  little  sources  of  revenue  are,  in  their  way  to  the  treasury,  by  malpractices  of  all 
sorts."  —  (p.  530.) 

There  are  only  certain  ports  from  which  corn  can  be  exported.  Tliis  limitation  has 
given  ris2  to  tlie  establishment  of  public  magazines  or  caricatori,  where  the  corn  may  be 
deposited  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of  shipping  it  off.  Provided  it  be  of  good  quality 
(^mcrcantibile  or  recetibi/e),  and  provided  it  be  brought  in  immediately  after  harvest,  or, 
at  farthest,  in  August,  it  is  warehoused  free  of  expense ;  what  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that 
period  (about  5  per  cent.)  being  suflicient  to  defray  all  expenses.  The  receipt  of  the 
caricator,  or  keeper  of  the  magazine,  is  negotiable  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  is  the 
object  of  speculative  purchases  on  the  exchange  at  Palermo,  Messina,  &c.  according  to 
the  expected  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  The  depositor  of  a  quantity  sells  it  in 
such  portions  as  he  pleases,  the  whole  being  faithfully  accounted  for.  The  public  maga- 
zines, in  some  parts  of  the  island,  are  either  excavations  into  calcareous  rocks,  or  holes 
in  the  ground  shaped  like  a  bottle,  walled  up,  and  made  water-proof,  containing  each 
about  200  salme  of  corn,  or  about  1,600  English  bushels.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  her- 
metically closed  with  a  stone  fastened  with  gypsiun.  Corn  nriay  be  thus  preserved  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  at  least,  it  has  been  found  in  perfectly  good  order  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  —  (  Simond,  p.  540.  ;  Sivinburne,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  For  an  account  of 
the  oil  caricatori  of  Naples,  see  Olive  Oil.) 

Hemp  grows  very  well  in  Sicily ;  and  when  the  English  were  there,  tlieir  ships  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  that  article ;  but  its  exportation  being  no  longer  permitted,  its 
culture  is  now,  of  course,  neglected  !  —  (  Simo?id,  p.  539.)  Sugar  canes  were,  at  one 
time,  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily ;  but  their  culture  has  been  long  declining, 
and  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Were  the  bounty  of  nattire  towards  Sicily  not  counteracted  by  vicious  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, she  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  of  European  countries. 
All  that  she  requires  is  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry.  Let  but  these  be 
given  to  her,  and  a  few  years  will  develope  her  gigantic  resources,  and  elevate  Girgenti, 
Termini,  and   Sciacca,  to  a  very  high  rank  among  corn-shipping  ports. 

PALM  OIL  (Ger.  Palmol ;  Fr.  Hailede  palme,  Huile  de  Senegal ;  It.  OHo  dipalma  ; 
Sp.  Aceite  de  -palma)  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  but  especially 
from  that  of  the  Elais  Guineensis,  growing  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of 
Fernando  Po,  and  in  Brazil.  When  imported,  the  oil  is  about  the  consistence  of  butter, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  scarcely  any  particular  taste :  by  long  keeping  it  becomes 
rancid ;  loses  its  colour,  which  fades  to  a  dirty  white ;  and  in  this  state  is  to  be  rejected. 
It  is  sometimes  imitated  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and  scented  with  Flo- 
rentine iris  root.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  employ  palm  oil  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  do  butter.  — (^Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 


Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Palm  Oil  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  Rate  of  Duty,  each  Year  since  1821. 

Years. 

Quantities 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Amount  of  Duty 
received  thereon. 

Rates 
of  Duty 
charged. 

Years. 

Quantities 
entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Amount  of  Duty 
received  thereon. 

Pates 
of  Duty 
charged. 

1821 
1822 
182.3 
1824 
182-. 
1820 

Cwt. 
100,059 
69,8.57 
7.1,6G6 
74,624 
84,9!)G 
94,2H8 

L.         s.    d. 
12,289     11     6 
8,429      9    8 
9,04.5      5    1 
9,r>75      2    0 
10,f;52    17    4 
11,783    10    3 

Per  Cwt. 
2.S.  Gd. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1.S27 
1828 
1S29 
1830 

i.s.->i 

].8.'52 

Cwt. 

98,070 
12(),.599 
17.5,,W3 
179,6,58 
17.5,4,52 
220,528 

L.         s.      d. 
12,,>.56     10    4 
1.5,084     15    8 
21,9.52      0    5 
22,468      5    1 
21,9,32      0    0 
27,512      0    0 

Per  Cwt. 
2s.  Gd. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

The  price  of  palm  oil  (duty  paid)  varies  from  33/.  to  3W.  a  ton. 


*  The  late  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  dealer  in  corn  on  her  own  account! 

t  We  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  as  an  exaggeration.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  Sicily  ever  contained  more  than  6,000,000  inhabitants,  —  that  is,  a  little  more  than  3 
times  as  many  as  at  present. 
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Almost  all  the  palm  oil  made  use  of  in  this  country  is  brought  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  south  of  the  Rio  Volta. 

PAMPHLET,  a  small  book,  usually  printed  in  the  octavo  form,  and  stitched. 

It  is  enacted  by  10  Ann.  c.  19.  §  113.,  that  no  person  shall  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  pamphlet,  without 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  known  person,  by  or  for  whom  it  was  printed  or  published,  written 
or  printed  tliereon,  under  a  penalty  of  iiOL  and  costs. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  ,05  Geo.  3.  c.  18.").,  that  every  book  containing  1  whole  sheet,  aJid  not  exceeding  8 
sheets,  in  8vo,  or  any  lesser  size;  or  not  exceeding  12  sheets  in  4to,  or  20  sheets  in  folio,  shall  be  deemed 
a  pamphlet.  The  same  act  imposed  a  duty  of  3.v.  upon  each  sheet  of  one  copy  of  all  pamphlets  iniblished. 
This  duty,  which  was  at  once  vexatious  and  unproductive,  hardly  ever  yielding  more  than  1,U0W.  or  1,100^. 
a  year,  was  repealed  in  1833. 

PAPER  (Ger.  and  Du.  Papier s  Fr.  Papier;  It.  Carta,-  Sp.  Papel ;  Rus.  Bu- 
maga ;  Lat.  Charta  ;  Arab.  Kartas ;  Pers.  Kayhas).  This  highly  useful  substance  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  thin,  flexiijle,  of  different  colours,  but  most  commonly  white,  being 
used  for  writing  and  printing  upon,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  manufactured 
of  vegetable  matter  reduced  to  a  sort  of  pulp.  The  term  paper  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  irairvpos  {papyrus,  see  posi),  the  leaves  of  a  plant  on  which  the  ancients  used  to 
write.  Paper  is  made  up  into  slicets,  quires,  and  reams ;  each  quire  consisting  of  24 
sheets,  and  each  ream  of  20  quires. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Paper.  Difference  between  ancient  and  modern  Paper.  —  It  has 
often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  with  those  learned  and  ingenious  persons  who  have 
written  concerning  the  arts  of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  although 
they  possessed  a  prodigious  nuiuber  of  books,  and  approached  very  near  to  printing  in 
the  stamping  words  and  letters,  and  similar  devices,  should  not  have  fallen  upon  the  art ; 
the  first  rude  attempts  at  typography  being  sufficiently  obvious,  though  rnvich  time  and 
contrivance  have  been  required  to  bring  the  process  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  now 
prevails.  They  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  have  wondered  that  the  more  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity  did  not  invent  paper,  which  mu.st  precede  the  invention  of  printing,  as  may 
be  easily  shown.  The  rock.s,  pillars  of  stone  or  of  marble,  and  especially  the  walls  of 
edifices,  supply  fixed  .surfaces,  upon  which,  were  we  unprovided  with  more  convenient 
tablets,  much  valuable  information  might  be  preserved ;  and  were  all  our  public  and 
many  of  our  private  buildings  thickly  covered  with  inscriptions,  the  memory  of  divers 
historical  facts,  and  other  matters  of  importance,  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Men  wrote  thus  in  very  remote  ages ;  and  the  old  usage  is  still  retained  in  many 
instances,  particularly  in  our  churches  and  cemeteries.  In  very  remote  ages,  also,  we 
read  that  they  were  accustomed  to  write  upon  portable  surfaces  of  various  kinds  :  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  deprive  us  of  our  ordinary  means  of  fixing  and  communicating 
our  thoughts,  modern  ingenuity  would  .speedily  reinvent  numerous  expedients  which 
have  long  been  superseded ;  and  we  should  have  recourse  to  plates  of  metal  of  various 
dimen.sions,  sometimes,  probably,  as  thin  as  foil  ;  to  slices  of  .soft,  light  wood,  not  thicker 
than  those  of  which  band-boxes  are  sometimes  made  ;  to  cloth,  leatlier,  and  the  like. 
These  materials  would  often  be  primed,  like  the  canvass  of  painters,  that  they  might 
more  readily  receive,  and  more  plainly  sliow,  the  ink  or  paint  that  formed  the  characters. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  large  libraries  might  be  gradually  composed  of 
books  constructed  in  this  manner ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  human  learning  might  still 
be  very  considerable.  The  substances  which  we  have  enumerated  are  all  somewhat 
costly  :  it  would  be  desirable,  tlierefore,  to  find  one  that  was  cheaper ;  and  we  should 
doubtless  direct  our  attention  very  early  to  that  which  has  served  the  office  of  paper  in 
all  times,  and  is  used  as  such  in  some  countries  of  the  East  at  this  day,  —  we  mern  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Some  of  the  palms,  and  other  vegetables,  that  are  natives  of  hot  countries, 
furnish  the  Orientals  with  books  that  are  not  incommodious  :  the  leaves  of  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  but  by  care  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  .skill  in  the  preparation,  some  might  certainly  be  chosen,  which  would,  in  some 
degree,  be  fit  to  receive  writing.  Leaves,  when  they  are  dry,  are  apt  to  split  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres ;  it  has  commonly  been  found  expedient,  therefore,  to  glue  others 
at  the  back  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  by  thus  crossing  the  fibres  at  right  angles,  the 
texture  is  strengthened ;  and  when  it  has  been  pressed  and  polished,  the  page  is  less  un- 
seemly and  inconvenient  than  might  have  been  supposed.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the 
-Structure  of  the  ancient  paper.  In  Sicily,  and  in  other  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  principally  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Nile,  or  rather  in  the  ponds  and 
ditches  that  comiuunicate  with  that  river,  grows,  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  of  old  under  that  illustrious  dynasty,  and  under 
their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  a  lofty  and  most  stately  reed  or  rush,  the  Cyperus  Pa- 
pyrus of  modern  botanists.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  hot-houses  of  soine  of  our 
botanical  gardens,  where  it  may  be  seen  conspicuous  with  its  long,  drooping,  and  grace- 
ful plume.  A  description  of  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  ancients  applied  this  use- 
ful plant  would  fill  a  volume  ;  we  shall  speak  of  tliat  only  from  which  it  has  earned  an 
immortality  of  renown.  The  inner  bark  was  divided  with  a  needle  into  very  thin  coats; 
these  were  placed  side  by  side  longitudinally,  and  the  edges  were  glued  together;  similar 
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layers  were  glued  across  these  behind,  at  right  angles,  to  give  the  page  t)ie  requisite 
strength  ;  and  the  sheets  were  pressed,  dried,  polished,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use. 
Ancient  writers  have  described  the  process,  and  especially  Pliny  (Hist.  'Nat.  lib.  xiii.  c. 
11,  12,  13.).  From  that  naturalist,  and  the  notes  of  Hardouin  and  his  other  commen- 
tators, it  may  be  fully  traced  ;  and  IMr.  Bruce  has  collected  the  authorities,  and  has  added 
his  own  observations,  in  the  7  th  vol.  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his  Travels.  That  remarkable 
person  even  attempted  to  make  paper  from  the  papyrus ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  not 
very  successful ;  and  he  imputes  his  failure  to  the  erroneous  directions  of  Pliny ;  for  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that,  had  he  endeavoured,  trusting  to  written  direc- 
tions, without  experience  and  traditional  art,  to  make  modern  paper,  or  even  a  pair  of 
shoes,  he  would,  most  probably,  have  been  equally  infelicitous.  Alexandria  was  the  chief 
seat  of  this  valuable  manufacture ;  but  in  later  periods  much  was  also  made  at  Rome, 
where  an  article  of  superior  beauty  was  produced.  Pliny  enumerates  the  various  kinds 
of  paper  that  were  composed,  from  the  coarsest,  which  was  used,  like  our  brown  paper, 
for  packing,  to  the  most  expensive  and  finest.  The  consumption  of  paper  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  it  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  cheap ;  and  since  the  principal  part  was  made 
at  Alexandria,  it  was  an  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  that  city  —  furnishing 
employment  for  many  workmen  and  much  capital.  Flavius  Vopiscus  relates,  that  in  the 
3d  century,  the  tyrant  Firmus  used  to  say  there  was  so  much  paper  there,  and  so  large 
a  quantity  of  the  glue  or  size  used  in  preparing  it,  that  he  could  maintain  an  army  with 
it :  —  "  Tantum  hahuisse  de  chartis,  ut  publice  scppe  diceret,  exercitum  se  alere  posse  papyro 
et  glutino.'"  We  may  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  paper  which  any  single  city  now 
contains  would  do  the  like.  Learned  men  have  discussed  the  antiquity  of  this  manu- 
facture. It  is  not  improbable  that  an  earlier  date  ought  to  be  assigned  to  it  than  is  com- 
monly given  :  nor  ought  we  rashly  to  conclude  that  it  was  unknown  at  a  particular 
period,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  that  time ;  for  the  poet  sought  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  not  to  compose  an  Encyclopaedia,  or  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Ancient  paper  was  white,  smooth,  durable,  and 
well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  writing ;  but  it  was  not  suited  for  the  printer :  by  reason 
of  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  it  would  not  receive  the  ink  from  the  types  more  kindly 
than  shavings  of  wood,  &c.  ;  and  so  brittle  was  its  texture,  that  it  would  have  shivered 
into  pieces  under  the  press.  Nor  did  it  resemble  modern  paper  in  its  structure  :  it  was, 
in  truth,  an  inartificial  mass;  leaves,  or  rather  strips  of  bark  ("  viscera  nivea  virentium 
herbarum"),  being  pasted  together  by  the  edges,  others  were  laid  across  them  behind ; 
whereas  the  paper  which  we  now  use  is,  perhaps,  the  most  subtle  and  extraordinary  of 
human  inventions.  If  a  cistern  or  other  vessel  be  filled  with  water  turbid  with  lime  or 
clay,  and  the  earth  allowed  to  subside  slowly,  the  water  being  evaporated,  or  drawn  off 
gently,  and  the  sediment  left  to  dry,  the  calcareous  or  argillaceous  deposit  will  represent 
faithfully  the  formation  of  paper;  and  it  will  be  smooth,  and  of  an  equal  thickness 
throughout;  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  earth  of  which  it  is  formed  was  suspended  in  the 
troubled  water  over  each  point  in  the  bottom  where  it  finally  lodged.  In  making  paper, 
the  water  is  turbid  with  the  pulp  or  paste  of  triturated  rags,  and  the  suspended  pulp  is 
not  suffered  to  sul:)side  slowly ;  but  a  sieve  or  frame  of  wire  gauze  is  dipped  equally  into 
the  cistern,  and  is  raised  gently  to  the  surface,  and  agitated  in  a  level  position,  which 
facilitates  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  wires,  while  the  fibres  of  rag  are  in  some 
degree  interwoven  by  it,  and,  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  sieve,  form  the  sheet  of 
paper.  This  is  pressed  between  felts,  to  exclude  the  water,  and  to  render  its  textin-c 
closer ;  it  is  dried  and  sized,  and  undergoes  various  operations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate,  as  we  seek  only  to  show  that  the  result  of  this  wonderful  invention  is  as 
much  an  aqueous  deposit  as  the  earthy  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  although  it  is 
obtained  more  rapidly.  Modern  paper  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ancient,  save 
that  vegetable  fibre  is  the  basis  of  both.  The  application  of  rotary  motion  has  effected 
wonders  in  many  of  the  arts;  nor  have  the  results  been  less  astonishing  in  the  paper- 
mill  :  instead  of  dipping  the  sieves  or  frames  into  the  cistern  of  turbid  water,  a  circular 
web,  a  round  towel  of  woven  wire,  revolves  under  the  vessel,  receives  the  deposit,  conveys 
it  away,  and,  by  an  adjustment  of  marvellous  delicacy,  transfers  it  uninjured,  although  as 
frail  as  a  wet  cobweb,  to  a  similar  revolving  towel  of  felt :  thus  an  endless  web  of  paper 
is  spun,  as  long  as  the  machine  continues  to  move,  and  the  water  charged  with  pulp  is 
supplied.  We  are  unable  to  pursue  the  process,  hov/ever  interesting ;  for  we  desire 
merely  to  explain  the  general  principle  according  to  which  oin-  paper  is  constructed.  It 
is  to  this  admirable  material  tliat  we  owe  the  invention  of  printing,  which  could  not  sub- 
sist without  it;  its  pervious  and  spongy  texture  imbibes  and  retains  the  ink,  and  its 
toughness  resists  the  most  violent  pressure ;  and,  in  a  well-bound  book,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  its  duration  is  indefinite,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eternal !  It  is 
true  that  legal  documents  are  sometimes  printed  on  parchment,  which  is  less  liable  to  be 
torn,  or  injured  l)y  rubbing ;  and  the  luxury  of  typography  occasionally  exhibits  a  few 
impressions  of  a  splendid  work  upon  vellum ;  and  that  those  two  substances  were  known 
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to  the  ancients :  but  they  are  necessarily  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  either  far  exceeds  the 
price  of  the  best  penmanship ;  so  that  it  would  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  cast  types, 
to  construct  presses,  and  to  incur  the  various  and  heavy  charges  of  an  establishment  for 
printing,  unless  vi^e  possessed  a  cheaper  material. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  paper  into  Europe  to  the  Arabians  or  Moors.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  era  of  its  first  appearance ;  and  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  precious  invention,  or  even  to  imagine  by  what  steps  men  were  led  to 
it.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  could  be  tempted  to  pound  wet  rags  in  a  mortar, 
to  stir  the  paste  into  a  large  body  of  water,  to  receive  the  deposit  upon  a  sieve,  to  press 
and  to  dry  it.  The  labour  of  beating  rags  into  pulp  by  the  hand  would  be  as  hopeless 
as  it  would  be  tedious  and  severe.       It  is  true  that  papei-  was  originally  made  of  cotton, 

—  a  substance  less  obstinate  than  linen  rags,  which  are  now  commonly  used.  At  present, 
the  fresh  rags  are  torn  in  pieces  by  a  powerful  mill :  formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
suffer  them  to  rot ;  to  place  them  in  large  heaps  in  a  warm  and  damp  situation,  and  to 
allow  them  to  heat  and  ferment,  and  to  remain  undisturbed  until  mushrooms  began  to 
grow  upon  them ;  so  that,  being  partially  decayed,  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  triturate 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  invention  of  paper  is  a  mystery.  The  Chinese  possess  the  arts 
of  making  paper  and  of  printing;  but  we  know  not  how  long  they  have  had  them,  nor 
whether  the  Mohammedans  learned  the  former  from  them.  The  illiterate  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Seas  were  able  to  compose  a  species  of  paper,  which  they 
used  in  fine  weather  for  raiment,  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  basis  of  paper  being  the 
vegetable  fibre,  it  has  been  made  of  various  substances,  as  straw,  as  well  as  of  rags.  * 

Manufacture  of  Paper  in  England.  —  The  application  of  paper  to  the  purposes  of 
writing  and  printing,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
latter,  render  its  manufacture  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance.  But,  even  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  its  value  is  very  considerable.  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa 
had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  decided  superiority  in  this  department.  Tlie  finest  and 
best  paper  being  made  of  linen  rags,  its  quality  may  be  supposed  to  depend,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  on  the  sort  of  linen  usually  worn  in  the  country  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured ;  and  this  circumstance  is  said  to  account  for  the  greater  whiteness  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  papers;  as  compared  with  those  of  the  French  and  Italians,  and  still  more 
the  Germans.  The  rags  used  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper  in  Great  Britain  are 
collected  at  home  ;  but  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  printing  paper  are  im- 
ported, principally,  from  Italy,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Austrian  States,  by  way  of  Trieste. 

—  (See  Rags.)  We  believe,  however,  that  it  was  oAving  rather  to  the  want  of  skill, 
than,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  linen  of  this  country, 
that  the  nnanufacture  of  paper  was  not  carried  on  with  much  success  in  England  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  During  the  17th  century,  most  part  of  our  supply  was 
imported  from  the  Continent,  especially  from  France.  The  manufacture  is  said  to 
have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  French  refugees  who  fled  to  this  country  in 
1685.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  The  British  Merchant  (vol.  ii.  p.  266.),  that 
hardly  any  sort  of  paper,  except  brown,  was  made  here  previously  to  the  Revolution. 
In  1690,  however,  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  attempted;  and  within  a  few 
years,  most  branches  were  much  improved.  In  1721,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were 
about  300,000  reams  of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  v^diich  was  equal  to 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  consumption.  In  1783,  the  value  of  the  paper  annually 
manufactured  was  estimated  at  780,000/.  At  present,  besides  making  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  most  sorts  of  paper  for  our  own  use,  we  annually  export  about  100,000/.  worth  of 
books.  We  still,  however,  continue  to  import  certain  descriptions  of  paper  for  engraving 
from  France,  and  a  small  supply  of  paper  hangings.  The  duty  on  both  amounts  to  about 
2,800Z.  a  year. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value  of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain  at  2,000,000/.  ;  but  Mr.  Stevenson,  an  incomparably  better  authority  upon 
such  subjects,  estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum.  From  information  obtained  from  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  paper  ma- 
nufacture in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  at  present  amount  to 
about  1,200,000/.  or  1,300,000?.  There  are  about  700  paper-mills  in  England,  and 
from  70  to  80  in  Scotland.  The  number  in  Ireland  is  but  inconsiderable.  Of  these 
mills,  we  believe  very  few  have  lately  been  unemployed.  About  27,000  individuals 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  trade :  and,  besides  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  mills,  the  paper  manufacture  creates  a  considerable  demand  for  the  labour 
of  millwrights,  machinists,  smiths,  carpenters,  iron  and  brass  founders,  wire-workers, 
woollen  manufacturers,  and  others,  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of  the  mills.      Some 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  historical  sl^etch  to  our  learned  friendj  T.  J.  Hogg,  Esq.,  barrister- 
at-law.  The  reader  may  resort,  for  further  information  as  to  the  history  of  paper,  to  the  article  on  it  in 
Rees's  Cyclopedia. 
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parts  of  these  arc  very  powerful,  and  subject  to  severe  strain ;  and  other  parts  are  oara- 
plicated  and  delicate,  and  require  continual  renovation.  Owing  to  this,  the  manufac- 
ture is  of  much  greater  importance,  as  a  source  of  employment,  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  or  than  it  would  seem  to  be  considered  by  government,  who  have  loaded  it 
with  an  excise  duty  amounting  to  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  total  wages  of  the 
work-people  employed! 

The  modern  discoveries  in  chemical  science  have  not  only  materially  facilitated  the 
manufacture,  but  have  greatly  enlarged  the  supply  of  materials  from  whicli  paper  may 
be  made.  Until  within  these  few  years,  the  sweepings  of  cotton  mills,  owing  to  the 
grease  and  dirt  with  which  they  are  mixed  up,  were  of  no  value  whatever,  except  as 
manure.  But  means  having  been  discovered  of  rendering  them  white,  they  are  now 
made  into  very  good  paper ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  has,  in  consequence, 
become  a  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture. 

During  the  present  century,  so  remarkable  for  improvements  in  the  arts,  this  ma- 
nufacture has  been  signally  promoted,  notwithstanding  the  excise  regulations,  by  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  conversion  of  pulp  into  paper.  The  first  idea  of  this 
originated  in  France :  a  model  of  the  machinery  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
M.  Didot,  which,  though  very  far  from  giving  assurance  of  success,  was  yet  sufficient 
to  induce  English  capitalists  and  engineers,  particularly  Mr.  Donkin,  to  follow  up  the 
scheme ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  have  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  mechanists 
and  extensive  paper  manufacturers  in  England,  has  invented  a  machine  of  a  diflferent 
construction  for  the  same  purpose,  and  has  also  introduced  various  subsidiary  improve- 
ments into  the  manufacture.  The  result  is  all  but  miraculous.  By  the  agency  of  a 
great  deal  of  complicated  machinery,  so  admirably  contrived  as  to  produce  the  intended 
effect  with  unerring  precision  and  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  process,  which  in  the  old 
system  of  paper-making  occupied  about  three  weeks,  is  performed  in  as  many  minutes ! 
A  continuous  stream  of  fluid  pulp  is,  within  this  brief  space  of  time,  and  the  short  dis- 
tance of  30  feet,  not  only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried,  polished,  and  every 
separate  sheet  cut  round  the  edges,  and  rendered  completely  ready  for  use  !  The  paper 
manufactured  by  this  wonderful  combination  of  intelligence  and  power  is,  at  once,  mo- 
derate in  price,  and  for  most  purposes  superior  in  quality  to  that  which  was  formerly 
made  by  hand.  The  sample  before  the  reader,  though  not  the  finest  that  is  made,  will 
warrant  what  is  now  stated.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  very  recently  made  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  paper  manufacture,  on  the  principle  of  veneering  in  cabinet  work. 
He  makes  two  webs  of  paper,  each  by  a  separate  process  ;  and  by  laying  them  together 
while  in  an  early  stage,  they  are  rendered  inseparable  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  This  paper  is  used  in  copperplate  printing;  and  by  adopting  a  peculiar 
method  of  preparing  the  pulp,  and  selecting  a  finer  rag  for  the  web  which  forms  the 
face  of  the  paper,  it  is  much  better  calculated  for  taking  a  fine  impression.  This 
admirable  invention  has  put  nearly  a  total  stop  to  the  importation  of  French  paper, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  copperplate  printers. 

Duty  on  Paper.  Excise  Regulations.  —  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  duty  on  paper,  or  the  regu- 
lations under  which  that  duty  is  collected,  be  the  more  objectionable.  All  writing,  coloured,  or  wrapping 
paper,  card-boards,  and  pasteboards,  are  denominated  1st  class  paper,  and  pay  Sd.  per  lb.  duty  (28s.  a 
cwt.)  ;  unless  manufactured  uiholly  of  tarred  ropes,  without  the  tar  being  previously  extracted,  in  which 
case  the  paper  is  deiiominated  2<i  class,  and  pays  ]|r^.  per  lb.  (H.v.  a  cwt).  Millboards  and  scale-boards, 
made  of  the  same  materials  as  2d  class  paper,  pay  '2.\d.  per  lb.  (21s.  a  cwt.)  duty. 

The  duty  on  the  various  descriptions  of  1st  class  paper  varies  from  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  on  the 
finest,  to  about  200  per  cent,  on  the  coarsest !  A  duty  so  oppressive  has  led  to  the  commission  of  very 
great  frauds,  which  all  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  tlie  endless  multiplication  of  checks  and  penal- 
ties, have  been  unable  to  prevent ;  the  real  effect  of  such  miserable  devices  being  to  injure  the  honest 
manufacturer,  and  to  give  those  of  a  different  character  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  fraudulent 
schemes.  But,  laving  out  of  view  for  a  moment  the  oppressiveness  of  the  duty,  can  any  thing  be  more 
prepo-sterously  absurd,  than  to  interdict  the  manufacturer  of  wrapping  paper  (for  it  is  to  him  that  the 
regulation  applies)  from  using  any  other  material  than  tarred  ropes !  If  there  must  be  a  duty  on  paper, 
let  it  be  assessed  upon  the  finished  article  on  an  ad  valorem  principle ;  but  do  not  let  the  plans  and  com- 
binations of  the  manufacturer  be  interfered  with.  Were  it  not  for  the  existing  regulation,  wrajiinng 
paper  of  equal  strength  and  better  appearance  than  what  is  now  manufactured,  might  be  made  of  much 
less  costly  materials.  Since  the  peace,  and  the  very  general  introduction  of  iron  cables,  tarred  ropes 
have  advanced  considerably  in  price;  but  as  the  use  of  any  ofl/er  ?f/aterial  tu/iatever  \vou]d  occasion  an 
increase  of  14s.  a  cwt.  of  duty,  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  this  circumstance  ;  so  that  the  excise 
regulation,  without  putting  one  sixpence  into  the  pockets  of  government,  obliges  the  public  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  an  inferior  article!  Neither  is  this  its  only  effect  :  a  good  deal  of  tiie  refuse  thrown 
out  in  sorting  rags,  which  might  be  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  paper,  is  at  present  sold 
by  the  manufacturers  for  about  3s.  a  cwt. ;  while  a  good  deal  that  might  be  used  in  the  same  wav  cannot 
be  sold  at  all,  but  is  absolutely  lost.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this  regulation  has  a  two-fold  operation  : 
first,  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  wrapping  paper,  by  compelling  it  to  be  made  from  a  comparatively  expen- 
sive'article ;  and,  secondly,  in  adcting  to  the  expense  of  Hue  paper,  by  preventing  the  refuse  of  the 
rags  used  in  its  manufacture  from  being  beneficially  employed. 

The  other  regulations  in  the  excise  acts  (Si  Geo.  ,'5.  c.  20.  and  42  Geo.  3.  c.  94.)  as  to  paper,  are  of  a 
piece  with  that  now  brought  under  the  reader's  notice.  Every  stop  of  the  manufacture  must  be  con. 
ducted  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise  ;  and  the  provisions  as  to  entries,  folding,  weighing, 
sorting,  labelling,  removing,  &c.  are  not  only  exceedingly  numerous,  but  are  in  the  last  degree  vex- 
ttious,  at  the  same  time  that  compliance  with  them  is  enforced  under  ruinous  penalties.  That  this  is 
not  an  exaggerated  statement  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  statements  of 
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manufacturers,  given  in  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson's  admirable  speech  on  the  taxation  of  the  empire.  26th 
Ot  March,  1830. 

"  We  are  bound,"  says  a  manufacturer  on  whose  accuracy  and  honour  I  (Mr.  P.  Thomson)  can  rely, 
'■•  to  give  '2i  or  4<S  hours'  notice  (according  to  the  distance  the  exciseman  Hves),  before  we  can  change  any 
paper,  and  to  keep  it  in  our  mills  for  '24:  hours  afterwards  before  we  send  it  to  market,  unless  it  has  been 
reweighed  by  the  supervisor;  to  have  the  difierent  rooms  in  our  manufactories  lettered;  to  have  our 
engines,  vats,  chests,  and  presses  numbered  ;  and  labels  pasted  on  each  ream  :  should  we  losp  one 
label,  the  penalty  is  iiOU/.  1  generally  write  a  request  for  500  labels  to  the  excise  at  one  time  ;  and  should 
any  person  get  into  my  mill,  and  steal  or  destroy  them,  the  penalty  would  be  100,000/.  I  believe  there 
is  not  any  kind  of  paper  pays  more  than  20a'.  per  ream  duty.  If  the  penalty  were  40*.,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  lor  the  serurity  of  the  revenue,.  We  are  obliged,  also,  to  take  out  a 
yearly  licence  ;  and  a  mill  with  1  vat  pays  as  much  as  one  that  has  10." 

Another  says,—"  It  is  no  slight  aggravati(m  of  the  evil,  that  the  laws  are  so  scattered  and  confused  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  any  body  to  have  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  frequently,  what  is  a  great 
annoyance  to  an  honest  man,  is  no  check  to  a  rogue.  It  is  true,  the  excise  laws  are  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  acted  upon  to  their  utmost  rigour;  but  still  they  confer  almost  unlimited  power  on  those  who  have 
the  administering  of  them,  over  the  property  of  all  who  come  under  their  influence ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  never  could  have  existed,  if  they  had  affected  the  whole  of  the  community." 

It  is  singular  that  nothing  should  hitherto  have  been  done  to  amend  regulations  so  justly  complained 
of  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  the  0[)pression  of  the  trade.  It  has  not  been  shown 
that  their  maintenance  is  indispensable  to  enable  the  duty  to  be  assessed  and  collected  ;  but  if  such  be  the 
case,  it  is,  of  itself,  a  sulHcient  ground  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  Our  condition  is  not,  fortunately, 
such  as  to  recjuire  that  one  of  the  most  important  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  empire  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  oppressive  regulations  for  the  sake  of  700,000/.  a  year. 

But,  though  it  were  possible  to  assess  and  collect  the  duty  so  as  to  prevent  fraud,  without  interfering 
with  the  manufacture,  we  should  very  much  doubt,  considering  the  purposes  to  which  paper  is  applied, 
the  policy  of  sulyecting  it  to  any  duty  whatever.  Printers,  stationers,  bookbinders,  tvpe-founders, 
artists,  copiJerjilate  and  lithographic  printers,  card-makers,  paper-stainers  and  paper-hangers,  &c.  are 
all  injured  by  the  duty  on  paper.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  its  influence  in  increasing  the  price,  and 
hindering  the  imblication,  of  books.  "  This  places  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, of  useful  and  necessary  arts,  and  of  sober,  industrious  habits.  Books  carry  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind  over  the  whole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science 
and  art,  and  of  all  social  improvement. "— (See  the  admirable  wo.k  of  Sir  H.  ParnelLon  Finaiicial 
Reform,  3d  ed.  p.  30.) 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Paper  charged  with  Duties  in  each  of  the  3  Years 
ended  the  5th  of  January,  1833;  the  Kates  of  Duty  on  such  Paper;  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties ;  the  Drawbacks  on  Paper  exported,  and  the  Cost  per  Cent,  at  which  the  Nett  Revenue  is  col- 
lected, separating  the  Accounts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Quantities  charged  with  Duty. 

Gross  Produce. 

Nett  Produce. 

Drawbacks 
on  Paper 
exported. 

Allowances 

to  the 

Universities, 

KinK'sPrinier. 

Hot  Pressers, 

&c. 

England 
ScoUand 
Ireland 

Year  en<1ed 
5th  Jan.  1831. 

First  Class 
Paper. 

Lbs. 

39,520,561 

7,130,121 

1,287,344 

d 
I 

3 

_2 

SecondClass 
Paper. 

i-i 
I 

ai 
d. 

n 

Millbrd., 
Gla/ed 
Pa),er, 

&c. 

Cwt. 
f    1,.S87 
127,633 

4,236 
314 

2 

K 

28 
21 

Paste- 
board. 

Cwt. 
9,013 

2,20S 

ri,7ii. 

1 2,020 
1       50 

i. 

28 

28 

28 
M 

Lbs. 
12,908,470 
1,468,362 
666,972 

L.         3.    d. 

1 620,508  10    9 
]  106,568  15    5 
1   20,037    8    3 

L.         3.    d. 

584,539    4    8 
98,589  17    9 
18,720  17    2 

L.        s.  d. 

21,852    0    9 

6,513    3  11 

1,123    5    0 

L.           3.    </. 

14,137    5    4 

1,465  13    9 

193    6    1 

47,938,026 

11,943,804 

- 

34,070 

15,008 

747,114  14    5 

701,849  19    7 

29,468    9    1 

15,796    5    2 

England 
Scotland       - 
Ireland 

Year  ended 
5ih  Jan.  1832. 

38,629,254 
6,775,032 
1,302,185 

3 

_ 

13,268,757 

1,579,476 

469,612 

n 

r   1,7,SS 

124,097 

3,876 

252 

2S 
21 
21 

8,776 

2,2.-3 

(1,518 

11,635 

20 

14,182 

28 
!  1 
28 
14 

28 

1 607,452    8    8 

1 101,903  12    3 

19,506  15    6 

571,040    9    4 
92,853    5    9 
18,814    3    5 

22,114  12    5 

7,031  10    3 

579  15  10 

13,997    6  11 

2,018  16    3 

112  16    3 

46,706,471 

15,317,875 

30,013 

728,862  16    5 

682,707  18    6 

50,025  18    6 

16,128  19    5 

England 
Scotland       - 
Ireland 

Year  ended 
5th  Jan.  1833. 

40,492,151 
7,203,035 
1,709,222 

3 

13,457,233 

1,603,745 

470,081 

li 

f   1,577 

122,247 

4,031 

470 

28,325 

2S 
21 
21 

8,887 

2,3,S3 

J  1,913 

1 1 ,939 

[    n 

15,148 

28 
14 
28 
14 
28 

J 

j  629,958    6    0 
1 108,331     9    0 
]  21,834    8  11 

591,569  10  11 
99,778    2    7 
24,395  11  10 

25,290    3    6 
6,068  12    S 

3S3    1    4 

13,078  11    8 

2,481  13    9 

55  15    9| 

49,404,408 

15,551, Oo9 

763,104    3  11 

715,743    5    4 

31,741  17    5 

15,619    1    2 

]S[ote.  —  The  cost  per  cent,  at  which  the  duty  on  paper  is  collected,  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  officers  being  employed  in  charging  excise  duties  generally  ;  but  the  sum  which  would  pro- 
bably be  saved  to  the  revenue,  under  the  head  of  "  Salaries  to  Officers,"  if  the  duties  on  paper  should 
be  repealed,  may  be  estimated  at  5,500/. ;  and  for  stationery  supplied  by  the  revenue  tor  purposes  connected 
with  the  paper  duties,  a  further  saving  of  750/.,  making  together  6,250/.,  which  is  about  |  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  last  year. 

At  all  events,  the  existing  duties,  varying  as  they  do  from  30  to  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  quite 
exorbitant ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  productive  were  they  adequately  reduced, 
and  assessed  on  reasonable  principles.  But,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  art.  Books,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
a  duty  on  the  paper  intended  to  be  used  in  printing,  without  committing  injustice.  No  one  can  foretell, 
with  any  thing  approaching  to  certainty,  whether  a  new  book,  or  even  a  new  edition  of  an  old  book, 
will  sell ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  one  third  of  the  books,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  pamphlets  published, 
do  not  pay  their  expenses.  Now,  we  ask  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  any  thing  can  be  more 
obviously  unjust,  more  utterly  subversive  of  every  fair  principle,  than  the  imposition  of  the  same  heavy 
taxes  upon  all  publications,  —  upon  those  that  do  not  sell,  as  well  as  upon  those  that  do  ?  Upon  a  suc- 
cessful work,  the  duty  may  only  be  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  jjrofits  of  the  author  and  publisher  ; 
but  when  (as  is  the  case  with  1  out  of  3  books,  and  ]')  out  of  20  pamphlets)  the  work  does  not  sell,  there 
are  no  profits  from  which  to  defray  the  duty,  which  has,  of  course,  to  be  paid  entirely  out  of  the  capital 
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of  the  author  or  publisher  !  Such  is  the  encouragement  given  to  literature,  such  the  facilities  afforded 
to  thetdiffusion  of  useful  information,  by  tlie  popular  government  of  England!  All  other  businesses 
meet  with  very  different  treatment.  Dealers  in  gin  or  brandy,  for  example,  may  lodge  their  goods  in 
bonded  warehouses,  and  are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  duty  upon  them  until  they  are  sold  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  such  privilege  is  denied  to  the  bookseller,  though  the  article  in  which  he  deals  be  a  thou- 
sand times  more  capricious.  He  must  ijiay  the  duty  on  the  whole  impression  of  every  book,  before 
bringing  a  single  copy  of  it  to  market ;  so  that  he  not  unfrequently  pays  duty  upon  1,000  volumes,  though 
unable  to  sell  above  150  or  200,  except  as  waste  paper  !  Even  this  is  not  the  whole  injury  done  him  :  for 
upon  an  advertisement  announcing  the  sale  of  a  6d.  pamphlet,  as  heavy  a  duty  is  charged  as  if  it 
announced  the  sale  of  an  estate  worth  100,000/. ! 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  this  scandalous  injustice ;  viz.  either  by  entirely  repealing 
the  paper  duty,  or  by  putting  publishei's  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  assessing  the  duty  on 
works  according  to  the  number  sold  at  the  publication  price.  The  former  would  be  the  simpler  method  ; 
but  if  tlie  state  of  the  finances  will  not  allow  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  paper  duty,  there  are  no  insuperable 
ditriculties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  alternative.  And  were  it  adopted,  and  the  duties  reduced  and  sim- 
plified, justice  would  be  done  to  authors  and  publishers,  and  a  very  great  stimulus  given  to  the  paper 
manufacture,  without  any  loss  of  revenue. 

PARCEL,  a  term  indifferently  applied  to  small  packages  of  wares,  and  to  large  lots 
of  goods.  In  this  latter  sense,  20  hogsheads  of  sugar  or  more,  if  bought  at  one  price,  or 
in  a  single  lot,  are  denominated  "  a  parcel  of  sugar." 

PARCELS,  BILL  OF,  an  account  of  the  items  composing  a  parcel. 

PARCHMENT  (Ger.  Pergament ;  Fr.  Parchemin ;  It.  Cartapecora ;  Sp.  Per- 
gamino),  the  skin  of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper 
for  writing  upon,  covering  books,  &c.  It  is  an  important  article  in  French  com 
merce  :  besides  being  largely  exported,  the  home  consumption  is  very  considerable. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Pergamus,  the  city  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  ma- 
nufactured. 

PARTIAL  LOSS.     See  Insurance  (Marine). 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  association  of  two  or  more  individuals  for  carrying  on  some 
business  or  undertaking  in  common  ;  each  deriving  a  certain  share  of  the  profits,  and 
bearing  a  corresponding  share  of  the  loss  arising  therefrom. 

The  term  partnership  is  usually  applied  to  those  smaller  associations  in  which  the 
partners  personally  conduct  their  joint  affairs :  the  term  company  being  applied  to  those 
great  associations  conducted  by  directors  and  servants  appointed  by  the  body  of  the 
partners  to  act  for  them ;  the  latter  having  no  direct  concern  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  —  (See  Companies.) 

The  advantages  of  partnerships  are  obvious.  Many  businesses  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  a  larger  command  of  capital  than  usually  belongs  to  an 
individual ;  and  most  of  them  require  the  combination  of  various  species  of  talent.  An 
individual  may  have  capital  sufficient  to  undertake  a  particular  business  ;  but  he  may  not 
be  thoroughly  versed  in  any  of  its  details,  or  he  may  be  familiar  with  certain  parts  of  it 
and  not  with  others ;  so  that  it  might  be  for  his  advantage  to  assume  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals as  his  partners,  supposing  them  to  be  without  capital,  provided  they  possessed 
the  skill  and  other  qualifications  required  in  prosecuting  the  business.  Associations  of 
this  sort  enable  capital  and  talent  to  derive  all  the  assistance  that  each  is  capable  of  lend- 
ing to  the  other.  And  as  the  gains  of  each  partner  usually  consist  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  total  profits  made  by  the  company,  each  has  the  most  powerful  motive 
to  exert  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  concern.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied,  that 
associations  of  this  sort  are  occasionally  productive  of  mischievous  consequences.  The 
public  interest  requires  that  the  whole  partners  in  a  firm  should  be  bound  by  the  acts  of 
any  one  of  their  number ;  so  that  the  folly  or  fraud  of  a  single  partner  may  entail  very 
serious  consequences  upon  those  associated  with  him.  Generally,  however,  this  is  not 
an  evil  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  both  in  a  private  and 
public  point  of  view,  partnerships  are  highly  beneficial. 

To  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  law  of  partnership  would  very 
far  exceed  our  limits.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  state  a  few  of  those  leading  principles 
with  respect  to  it,  as  to  which  it  is  of  importance  that  mercantile  men,  and  the  public 
generally,  should  be  well  acquainted. 

Formatinn  of  Partnerships.  —  The  mere  consent  of  the  partners,  fixed  and  certified 
by  acts  or  contracts,  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  a  private  copartnership ;  so  that  if 
two  or  more  merchants,  or  other  persons,  join  together  in  trade,  or  in  any  sort  of 
business,  with  a  mutual,  though  it  may  be  unequal,  participation  in  the  profit  and  loss 
of  the  concern,  they  are  in  every  respect  to  be  considered  as  partners.  No  j^articular 
form  of  words  or  proceeding  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  partnership.  It  may  be  entered 
into  either  by  an  express  written  agreement,  or  by  a  merely  verbal  one.  The  former 
ought  in  almost  all  cases  to  be  preferred.  The  contract  of  copartnery  shoidd  state  tlie 
parties  to  it,  the  business  to  be  carried  on,  the  space  of  time  the  partnership  is  to  con- 
tinue, the  capital  each  is  to  bring  into  the  business,  the  proportion  in  which  the  profit 
and  loss  are  to  be  divided,  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  the  mode 
agreed  upon  for  settling  accounts  at  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  together  with  the 
special  covenants  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
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To  constitute  a  partnership,  there  must  be  a  participation  in  uncertain  profits  and 
losses:  and  the  true  criterion  to  determine,  when  money  is  advanced  to  a  trader, 
whether  the  individual  making  the  advance  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  partner  or  not,  is 
to  ascertain  whether  the  premittm  or  profit  be  certain  and  defined,  or  casual,  indefinite^ 
and  depending  upon  the  accidents  of  trade.  In  the  former  case  he  is  a  lender  merely ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  a  partner.  The  mere  participation  in  the  profits  of  any  business 
or  adventure,  without  a  participation  in  the  losses,  constitutes  a  partnership,  so  far  as 
to  render  the  individual  so  participating  liable  to  third  parties  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  though  as  between  the  parties  themselves  it  may  be  no  partnership 
Thus,  if  a  clerk  or  other  servant  stipulate  for  a  share  of  the  piofits  of  any  business  as 
a  reward  for  his  labour,  he  becomes  responsible  to  third  parties  as  a  partner,  and  no 
private  arrangement  can  cancel  his  liability. 

If  an  individual,  by  his  own  act  or  inadvertence,  allow  himself  to  appear  to  the  world 
as  a  partner,  he  is  precluded  from  disputing  the  fact,  even  though  he  have  no  interest  in 
the  profits.  A  partner  who  withdraws  from  a  firm  is  liable  on  account  of  the  remaining 
partners  continuing  his  name  in  the  firm,  though  without  his  consent,  unless  he  take  the 
necessary  precautions  —  (see  post)  —  to  show  that  he  has  ceased  to  belong  to  it. 

If  there  be  no  express  stipulation  as  to  the  management  of  partnership  property,  the 
majority  decide  as  to  the  disposition  and  management  of  the  joint  affairs  of  the  firm ; 
or,  if  there  be  but  two  parties  in  a  firm,  one  may  manage  the  concern  as  he  thinks  fit, 
provided  it  be  within  the  rules  of  good  faith,  and  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  general  duty  of  a  partner  is  to  keep  in  view,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  trans- 
actions, the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  partnership,  by  acting  honestly  and  uprightly,  and 
as  a  prudent  man  would  conduct  his  own  affairs. 

Liability  of  Partners  as  to  third  Parties.  —  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
partners,  whether  actual,  ostensible,  or  dormant,  are  bound  by  the  act  of  their  partner, 
made  in  the  course  of  and  with  reference  to  the  partnership  business,  and  in  the  regular 
course  of  dealing  by  the  firm ;  and  though  tlie  general  rule  of  law  be,  that  no  one  is 
liable  upon  any  contract,  except  such  as  are  privy  to  it,  yet  this  is  not  contravened  by  the 
liability  of  partners,  as  they  are  supposed  virtually  present  at  and  sanctioning  the  pro- 
ceedings they  singly  enter  into  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  as  being  each  vested  with  a 
power  enabling  them  to  act  at  once  as  principals  and  as  the  authorised  agent  of  their 
copartners.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  partners  that  they  are  thus  held  liable  ;  for  the 
credit  of  their  firm  is  in  consequence  greatly  enhanced,  and  facility  is  given  to  all  their 
dealings,  even  when  they  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world.  A 
due  regard  to  the  interest  of  strangers  is  at  the  same  time  observed  ;  for  where  an  indi- 
vidual deals  with  one  of  several  partners,  he  relies  upon  the  credit  of  tlie  entire  firm, 
and  therefore,  ought  to  have  his  remedy  against  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Unless,  however,  the  act  of  one  partner  relate  to  and  be  connected  with  the  partner- 
ship trade,  and  in  the  course  of  dealing  by  the  firm,  such  acting  partner  only  will  be 
bound  ;  for  it  is  only  by  acting  in  the  course  of  their  particular  trade  or  line  of  business 
that  an  implied  auth.ority  is  delegated  by  partners  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  only  in  such 
transactions  that  third  parties  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  partnership  funds.  To  bind  a 
partnership,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  firm  itself,  and  not  to  one  merely  of  its  partners. 
One  of  them  may  even,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  firm,  enter  into  a  contract 
with  some  third  party;  but  if  such  contract  be  made  exclusively  and  solely  upon  the  credit 
of  the  individual  partner,  it  will  only  bind  him,  and  not  the  firm.  The  presumption  of 
the  law,  however,  always  is,  that  a  contract  with  one  of  the  partners  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  firm  has  been  entered  into  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  not  to  be  rebutted,  except  by  very  clear  evidence.  One  partner  cannot,  as 
such,  except  in  bankruptcy,  bind  another  by  deed. 

The  authority  of  a  partner  is  revocable  ;  and  it  is  now  fully  established  that  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  authority  of  th.e  partners  in  any  particular  transaction  will  preclude  him 
from  binding  his  copartners.  Even  during  the  subsistence  of  the  partnership,  one 
partner  may  to  a  certain  degree  limit  his  responsibility ;  and  if  there  be  any  particular 
speculation  or  bargain  proposed,  which  he  disapproves  of,  he  may,  by  giving  distinct 
notice  to  those  with  whom  his  partners  arc  about  to  contract  that  he  will  not  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  relieve  himself  from  all  consequences.  Such  notice  would  rebut  his  jjrimd 
facie  liability.  The  partnership  would  be  svispendcd  quoad  this  transaction.  Thus,  if 
a  partner  draw,  accept,  or  indorse  a  bill  or  note,  he  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  thereby 
render  the  firm  liable.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  it  is  not  essential 
to  a  partnership  that  every  partner  should  have  such  power ;  they  may  stipulate  among 
themselves  that  it  shall  not  be  done ;  and  if  a  third  party,  having  notice  of  this,  will  take 
such  security  from  one  of  the  partners,  he  shall  not  sue  the  others  upon,  it,  in  breach  of 
such  stipulation,  nor  in  defiance  of  notice  previously  given  to  him  by  one  of  them,  that 
he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  bill  or  note  signed  by  the  others." —  (^Galway  v.  Matthew^ 
10  East,  264.) ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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However  small  the  share  a  partner  may  have  in  a  concern,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  of 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  firm;  and  must  seek  his  remedy  in  a  rateable  contribution 
against  his  partners.  Should  one  party  enter  into  a  smuggling  or  other  illegal  transaction 
on  the  partnership  account,  the  other  partners  are  liable  to  the  duties  and  the  penalty ; 
and  the  Crown  may  proceed  against  the  real  delinquent  alone,  or  against  all  the  partners. 
A  bookseller,  or  newspaper  proprietor,  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  or  co- 
partner, not  only  civilly,  but  also  criminally. 

Dissolution  of  Partnerships.  —  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  the  effluxion  or  ex- 
piration of  the  time  during  which  it  was  originally  agreed  that  it  should  continue.  When 
a  copartnership  is'  formed  for  a  single  dealing  or  transaction,  the  moment  that  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  at  an  end.  Partnerships  may  also  be  dissolved  by  death,  agreement,  bank- 
ruptcy, outlawry,  &c.  A  court  of  equity  will  interfere  to  dissolve  a  partnership,  in  cases 
where  a  partner  so  misconducts  himself  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  firm,  or  to  defeat  the 
o])ject  for  which  the  partnership  was  formed ;  or  when  a  partner  becomes  insane,  or  is  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  render  him  permanently  incapable  of  transacting  the  peculiar 
business  of  the  firm ;  or  where  a  partnership  is  formed  for  an  impracticable  purpose. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases,  where  even  a  partnership  may  be  dissolved  without  the  interference 
of  a  court  of  equity,  it  may  be  most  prudent,  if  the  dissolution  be  opposed  by  one  of  the 
partners,  to  file  a  bill,  praying  a  dissolution  and  account,  and  an  injunction  against  using 
the  partnership  name. 

When  a  partnership  is  dissolved  by  agreement,  or  one  of  the  partners  withdraws  from 
it,  public  notice  of  the  dissolution  must  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette  ;  and  a  specific  in- 
timation of  the  circumstance  must  he  sent  to  all  individuals  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  firm. 
Where  such  intimation  has  not  been  sent,  the  individual  withdrawing  from  the  firm  may 
be  made  liable  to  third  parties  after  he  has  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  A 
dormant  partner,  whose  name  has  never  been  announced,  may  withdraw  from  a  firm 
without  making  the  dissolution  of  partnership  publicly  known. 

When  the  joint  debts  of  the  firm  are  paid,  and  the  property  duly  distributed  among 
the  partners,  the  dissolution  may  be  said,  in  a  general  sense,  to  be  accomplished.  If  any 
one  of  the  firm  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  in  misapplying  the  effects  before  the  con~ 
cern  is  finally  wound  up,  the  proper  course  is  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
appoint  a  manager. 

Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  death  of  one  partner,  the  survivors  inust  account 
to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased;  and  if  not  willing  to  do  so,  a  court  of  equity  will 
compel  them.  In  taking  partnership  accounts  at  the  death  of  a  partner,  they  must  com- 
mence with  the  last  stated  account ;  or,  if  there  be  none  such,  with  the  commencement 
of  the  partnership ;  and  they  must  end  with  the  state  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of 
the  partner's  death,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  until  it  be  got  in. 

No  notice  is  necessary  to  third  parties  of  the  death  of  a  partner ;  the  partnership  is 
dissolved,  and  all  liabilities  for  subsequent  acts  cease.  The  surviving  parties  are  to  be 
sued  alone  for  the  partnership  liabilities  and  obligations,  for  which  they  are  liable  to  the 
fidl  extent.  But  they  are  not  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  deceased  partner,  un- 
less, after  payment  of  all  the  joint  debts,  they  have  a  surplus  of  the  partnership  effects  in 
their  hands. 

Upon  a  dissolution  by  death,  if  the  joint  effects  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  partnership 
debts,  the  separate  estate  of  the  deceased  partner,  if  he  have  any,  is  liable  for  the 
deficiency. 

The  statements  now  made  will,  probably,  be  sufficient  to  give  our  i-eaders  a  tolerably 
distinct  notion  of  the  formation  of  partnerships  ;  and  of  the  more  important  rights,  duties, 
liabilities,  &c.  arising  out  of  such  institutions.  Those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the 
subject,  may  consult  the  treatises  of  Watson  and  Montague  on  the  Law  of  Partnership ; 
Chittifs  Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225  —  269.  ;  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law, 
pp.  298—317.,  §-0. 

PASSENGERS,  in  commercial  navigation,  are  individuals  conveyed  for  hire  from 
one  place  to  another  on  board  ship.  Passage  ships  are  those  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

Regulatinns  as  to  the  Conveyance  of  Passengers. — The  conveyance  of  passengers  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  regulated  by  the  act  4  Geo.  4  o.  88.,  which  i)rovides,  that  no  vessel  employed  in 
the  conveyance  of  passenger.s,  of  less  tlian  2i)0  tons  burden,  shall  carry  more  than  20  persons  as  passenj;er.«, 
unless  a  licence  to  that  effect  has  been  obtained  from  the  Custom-house.  A  licensed  vessel  is  not  to  take, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  more  than  5  adult  persons,  or  10  children  under  14,  or  15  children  under  7  years 
of  age,  for  every  4  tons  burden  ;  and  if  such  vessel  be  partly  laden  with  goods  or  wares,  not  to  take  more 
than  the  above  proportion  of  passengers  for  every  4  tons  that  remain  unladen.  Penalty  for  carrying  more 
than  twciitij  without  licence,  50/.  ;  and  for  a  licensed  vessel  carrying  more  than  the  above  proi)ortion 
for  each  4  tons  burden,  5Z.  for  each  passenger.  Merchant  vessels  of  not  more  than  100  tons,  not  to  carry 
more  than  10  persons  ;  or  of  not  more  than  200  tons,  not  more  than  20  pei-sons  ;  under  a  penalty  of  51. 
each  person. 

The  conveyance  of  passengers  to  North  America  is  regulated  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  21.  This  act  provides, 
that  no  ship  shall  sail  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  port  or  place  in  his  Majesty's  possessions  on  the 
continent  or  islands  of  North  America,  with  more  than  ///?rc  persons  en  board  for  every  4  tons  of  the 
re^ijtered  burden  of  such  ship,  the  master  and  crew  being  included  j  and  no  ship  to  carry  passengers. 
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unless  of  the  height  of  5^  feet,  at  least,  between  decks  :  2  children  under  14,  or  S  under  9,  or  1  child 
under  12  months  with  its  mother,  to  be  reckoned  as  1  person.  Good  and  wholesome  provisions  to  be 
provided,  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  of  pure  water  for  every  person  on  board,  and  50  )bs.  of  bread,  biscuit- 
oatmeal,  or  bread-stuffs,  for  every  passenger.  Ships  that  have  their  full  complement  of  passengers  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  any  part  of  their  cargo  or  stores  between  decks.  Before  clearing  out,  the  master 
is  to  deliver  to  the  collector  a  list  of  the  passengers,  specifying  as  accurately  as  may  be  their  names, 
ages,  professions  or  occupations,  and  the  name  of  the  port  or  place  at  which  each  is  contracted  to  be 
la-nded.  Masters  of  ships  compelling  passengers  to  land  at  any  other  place  than  that  agreed  upon,  shall 
forfeit  to  every  such  passenger  so  latided  a  sum  of  £()/..  Masters  who  take  a  greater  number  of  passengers 
than  allowed  by  law,  or  do  not  provide  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and  provisions,  or  stow  them  or 
any  part  of  the  cargo  between  decks,  or  furnish  false  lists  to  the  collector,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  A  bond  for  1,000/.  with  one  good  and  sufficient  surety,  shall  be  given  by  the  master  of 
every  ship  clearing  out  for  British  North  America  with  passengers  on  Iward,  that  such  ship  is  seaworthy, 
and  that  all  and  every  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  act  will  be  well  and  truly  performed.  Such  bond 
may  be  without  a  stamp.  This  act  does  not  extend  to  Post-office  ships,  nor  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  nor 
to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  47.,  that  the  master  of  any  packet  or  vessel  employed  in  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  is  to  be  licensed  by  the  commissioners  of  excise 
to  retail  foreign  wine,  strong  beer,  cider,  perry,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco.  Such  licence  to  be 
annually  renewed,  and  to  be  transferable  by  endorsement.  Duty  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  on  obtaining 
such  a  licence,  IZ.     Penalty  for  selling  wines,  &c.  without  a  licence,  for  every  oflfence,  10/. 

It  is  enacted  by  9  Geo.  4.  c.  76.,  that  every  steam  vessel  which  is  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  140  tons 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  vessel  of  200  tons  at  least. 

The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  116,,  which  regulated  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  foreign  parts,  was  repealed 
by  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  19. 

In  some  respects,  passengers  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  crew.  They  may 
be  called  on  by  the  master  or  commander  of  the  ship,  in  case  of  imminent  danger 
either  from  tempest  or  enemies,  to  lend  their  assistance  for  the  general  safety  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  declining,  may  be  punished  for  disobedience.  I'his  principle  has  been  re- 
cognised in  several  cases ;  but,  as  the  authority  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 

it  must  be  exercised  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that  necessity (Boi/ce  v.  Bacliffe, 

1  Campbell,  58.)  A  passenger  is  not,  however,  bound  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  but  may  quit  it  if  he  have  an  opportunity ;  and  he  is  not  required  to 
take  upon  himself  any  responsibility  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  ship.  If  he  incur  any 
responsibility,  and  perform  extraordinary  services  in  relieving  a  vessel  in  distress,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  corresponding  reward.  The  goods  of  passengers  contribute  to  general 
average.  — (Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.   c.  10.) 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  of  the  Colonies 
of  Great  Britain  in  each  Year  since  1820,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  since  1825 ;  distin. 
guishing  tlie  Colonies  to  which  they  have  emigrated. —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  650.  Sess.  1830,  and  No.  &k. 

Sess.  1833.) 


Years. 

British  North 
American  Colonies. 

British  West  Indies. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

New  South  Wales, 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

and  Swan  River. 

United  States. 

No.  of  Persons. 
12,470 

No.  of  Persons. 

No.  (tf  Persons. 

No.  cf  PcriOiia. 

iVo.  pfPersms, 

1821 

404 

320 

1822 

11,282 

1,423 

192 

875 

1823 

8,133 

1,911 

184 

543 

1824 

7,311 

1,353 

119 

780 

182.5 

8,741 

1,082 

114 

485 

5,551 

1826 

12,818 

1,913 

116 

903 

7,063 

1827 

12,648 

1,156 

114 

715 

14,.'526 

1828 

12,084 

1,211 

135 

1,056 

12,817 

1829 

13,307 

1,251 

197 

2,016 

15,678 

1830 

30,574 

> 

204 

1,242 

24,887 

1831 

58,067 

. 

114 

1,561 

23,418 

^R32 

66,339 

- 

196 

3,733 

32,872 

The  foregoing  statement,  founded  upon  special  returns  transmitted  from  the  various  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  local  officers  of  customs,  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
who  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 
The  officers  report  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  males  from  females,  or  adults  from 
children,  in  these  returns  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  state  that  the  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  with  accu- 
racy  between  emigrants  and  passengers  of  other  descriptions. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  landing  of  passengers  in  New  York,  see  New  York, 

PATENT,  a  privilege  from  the  Crown  granted*by  letters  patent  (whence  the  name), 
conveying  to  the  individual  or  individuals  specified  therein,  the  sole  right  to  make,  use, 
or  dispose  of  some  new  inventiorn  or  discovery,  for  a  certain  specified  period. 

The  power  to  grant  patents  seems  to  exist  at  common  law ;  but  it  is  limited  and  defined  by  the  famous 
statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3.,  which  enacts,  "  I'hat  any  declaration  before-mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  any 
letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege  for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under,  thereafter  to  be  made,  of  the  sole 
working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor 
and  inventors  of  such  manufactures,  which  others  at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants 
shall  not  use,  so  as  also  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  state,  by  raising  prices  of 
commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient.  The  said  14  years  to  be  accounted 
from  the  date  of  the  first  letters  patent,  or  grant  of  such  privilege  thereafter  to  be  made;  but  that  the 
same  shall  be  of  such  force  as  they  should  be  if  that  act  had  never  been  made,  and  none  other,'' 

Policy  of  Patents.  —  The  law  with  respect  to  patents  is  unavoidably  encumbered  with 
several  difficulties.  The  expediency  of  granting  patents  has  been  disputed ;  though,  as 
it  would  seem,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  Were  they  refused,  the  inducement  to 
make  discoveries  would,  in  many  cases,  be  very  much  weakened  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  plainly  be  for  the  interest  of  every  one  who  made  a  discovery,  to  endeavour, 

3  I. 
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if  possible,  to  conceal  it.  And  notwithstanding  tlie  difSciilties  in  the  way  of  conceal- 
ment, they  are  not  insuperable ;  and  it  is  believed  that  several  important  inventions  have 
been  lost,  from  the  secret  dying  with  their  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  as  to  the  term  for  which  the  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege,  should  be  granted. 
Some  have  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  perpetual ;  but  this  would  be  a  very  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  would  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  results. 
Perhaps  the  term  of  14  years,  to  which  the  duration  of  a  patent  is  limited  in  England, 
is  as  proper  a  one  as  could  be  suggested.  It  may  be  too  short  for  some  inventions,  and 
too  long  for  others ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Specification.  —  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  customary  to  grant 
patents  without  any  condition,  except  that  they  should  be  for  really  new  inventions.  But 
a  condition  was  then  introduced  into  all  patents,  and  is  still  retained,  declaring  that  if 
the  inventor  do  not,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal,  denominated  a  specific- 
ation, particularly  describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  invention,  and  in  what  manner 
the  same  is  to  be  performed,  and  also  cause  the  same  to  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  within 
a  certain  time  (generally  a  month),  the  letters  patent,  and  all  liberties  and  advantages 
whatever  thereby  granted,  shall  utterly  cease  and  become  void.  This  was  a  very  judi- 
cious regulation.  It  secures  the  invention  from  being  lost ;  and  the  moment  the  patent 
expires,  every  one  is  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  it. 

Mode  of  granting  a  Patent.  —  Letters  patent  are  obtained  vipon  petition  and  aflSdavit 
to  the  Crown,  setting  forth,  that  the  petitioner  has,  after  great  labour  and  expense,  made 
a  certain  discovery,  which  he  describes,  and  which  he  believes  will  be  of  great  public 
utility,  and  that  he  is  the  first  inventor.  The  petition  is  referred  to  the  attorney  or 
solicitor  general,  who  is  separately  attended  by  the  applicant  and  all  competitors,  if 
there  be  any.  They  explain  their  projects  to  him,  and  he  decides  on  granting  or  with- 
holding the  patent.  When  the  inventions  of  two  or  more  conflicting  applicants  coincide, 
he  rejects  all  the  applications.  It  would  seem,  that  to  decide  upon  such  difficult  ques- 
tions in  mechanics  as  are  often  agitated  in  applications  for  patents,  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practical  a]iplication  of  mechanical  science  would  be  indispensable. 
But  by  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  such  knowledge  is  not  deemed  necessary.  The  legal 
oflicers  of  the  Crown  are  the  sole  judges  as  to  what  patents  should  or  should  not  be 
granted;  their  awai'd  h  final ;   and  they  are  subject  to  no  responsibility,  other  than  the 

common  remedies  against  public  officers  by  impeachment,  indictment,  &c none  of 

which  would  be  entertained,  unless  a  corrupt  motive  were  established.  After  approval 
by  the  law  officers,  the  grant  is  made  out,  sealed,  and  enrolled. 

Considering  the  authority  under  which  patents  are  granted,  can  any  one  wonder  at 
the  number  that  have  been  overturned  in  the  courts  of  justice?  or  at  the  litigation  to 
which  they  have  given  rise  ? 

Expense  of  Patents.  —  Separate  patents  have  to  be  taken  out  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  if  it  be  intended  to  secure  the  privilege  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
expense  of  stamps,  fees,  &c.  is  in  all  cases  very  heavy.  It  varies  according  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  invention,  the  opposition  (if  any)  to  the  patent  being  granted,  &c.  According 
to  Mr.  Farey,  it  may  be  estimated  at  120/.  for  England,  lOOZ.  for  Scotland,  and  125?. 
for  Ireland.  —  (See  his  valuable  evidence  in  the  Commons^  Report  on  Patents,  p.  17.) 

Conditions  as  to  Patents.  —  The  novelty  and  vtility  of  the  invention  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  a 
patent ;  if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  use  previously  to  the  grant  of  the  patent,  or  to  be  of  no  utility, 
it  will  be  void.  It  must  also  be  for  something  vendible  —  something  "  material  and  useful  made  by  the 
hands  of  man."  —  {Lord  Kenyon,  8T.  R.  99.)  A  philosophical  principle  only,  neither  organised,  nor 
capable  of  being  so,  is  no  ground  for  a  patent;  because  it  is  an  element  and  rudiment  of  science,  and 
which,  till  applied  to  some  new  production  from  these  elements,  cannot,  with  justice  to  other  inven- 
tors, be  applied  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  of  them.  In  all  patents  there  is  required,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Tenterden,  "  something  of  a  corporeal  or  siihstanfml  nature,  something  that  can  he  made  by  man 
from  the  matters  subjected  to  his  art  and  skill,  or  at  the  least  some  ncic  mode  of  employmg  practically  his 
art  and  skill."  —  {Godson  on  the  Laiv  of  Patents,  p.  81.)  Previously  to  Lord  Tenterden,  it  had  been 
ruled  that  a  new  process  or  method  was  not  the  subject  of  a  patent.  But  his  Lordship  having  suggested 
that  "  the  word  manufacture  (in  the  statute)  may,  perhaps,  extend  to  a  new  process  to  be  carried  on  by 
known  implements,  or  elements  acting  upon  known  substances,  and  ultimately  producing  some  other 
known  substance,  &c."  —  {Godson,  p.  83.)  —  this  principle  of  interpretation  has  now  been  adopted. 

A  patent  for  a  machine,  each  part  of  which  was  in  use  before,  but  in  which  the  combination  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  is  ne^v,  and  a  new  result  is  obtained,  is  valid.  But,  in  order  to  its  being  valid,  the  specific- 
ation must  clearly  express  that  it  is  in  respect  of  such  new  combination  or  application,  and  of  that  only; 
and  not  lay  claim  to  original  invention  in  the  use  of  the  materials. 

A  patent  may  be  granted  for  an  addition  to  an  old  invention.  But  the  patent  must  be  confined  to 
the  addition  or  improvement,  that  the  public  may  purchase  it  without  being  encumbered  with  other 
things.  If  the  patent  include  the  whole,  it  will  be  void ;  for  the  property  in  the  addition  or  improvement 
can  give  no  right  to  the  thing  that  has  been  improved.  —  {Godson,  p.  71.) 

A  valid  patent  may  be  obtained  for  an  invention,  "  new  in  this  realm,"  though  it  may  have  been  pre. 
viously  practised  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  patent  is  void,  if  it  be  for  several  distinct  inventions,  and  any  one  of  them  fail  of  originality. 

The  specification  must  be  prepared  with  great  care.  It  should  set  forth  the  invention  fully  and  cor- 
rectly. The  terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous  ;  no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted,  nor 
what  is  unnecessary  be  introduced  ;  and  the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best  and  most  improved 
state  known  to  the  inventor.  If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be  not  comi^ied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
Any  inaccurate  or  defective  statement,  7t'ere  it  exien  inserted  through  inadver tenet/,  will  vitiate  the  w  hole. 

Caveat.  —  It  is  not  unusual  for  inventors  who  have  not  brought  their  inventions  to  perfection,  and  who 
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are  afraid  lest  they  be  anticipated  by  others,  to  Jodge  a  caveat  at  the  offices  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general ;  that  is,  an  instrument  by  which  notice  is  requested  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  enters  it, 
whenever  any  application  is  made  for  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention  therein  described  in  general 
ternris.  The  entry  of  a  caveat  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  giving  information  that  an  invention  is 
nearly  completed  ;  so  that,  if  any  other  person  should  apply  for  a  patent  for  the  same  thing,  the  preference 
may  be  given  to  liim  who  entered  it. 

An  injunction  may  be  obtained  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  violation  of 
tlie  coj)yriglit  acts. 

Patents  liave  been  sometimes  extended  by  act  of  parliament  beyond  the  term  of  14  years,  on  the 
ground  that  that  term  was  too  short  properly  to  reward  the  inventor. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Patents  granted  in  the  Eight  Years  ending  with  1828. 
1821        .       .       108  I  IH'ii        .        -        181  I  ]8'i7        -       -       148 

IS'22        -        -        113  18'i5        .        -        249  1«28         -        -        152 

185>3        .       -       138  I  1826        -        -        131  | 

Total  number  of  patents  in  force  in  May,  1829,  1,855. 

The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  information  with  respect  to  patents,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commorus  on  that  subject  (No.  332.  Sess.  1829),  particularly  in 
the  evidence  and  papers  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  P"arey.  'Ihe  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents 
and  Copyrights,  by  Mr.  Godson,  is  clear  and  able. 

PATRAS,  OR  PETRASSO,  a  sea-port  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Morea,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  lat.  38°  14'  25"  N.,  Ion.  Sl'^  46"  20"  E.  Population 
variously  estimated,  from  5,000  to  10,000. 

The  port  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town ;  but  the  part  fronting  it  is  unsafe,  and  exposed  to 
heavy  seas,  particularly  in  winter.  Vessels,  therefore,  go  a  little  furtiier  up  the  gulf,  where  there  is  a 
mole  or  quay,  and  where  they  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf.  I'atras  has  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any 
other  port  of  Greece.  The  principal  exi)orts  are  currants,  oil,  valonia,  wine,  raw  silk,  raw  cotton, 
wool,  skins,  wax,  &c.  Of  these,  currants  are  by  far  the  most  important.  The  fruit  is  larger,  and  freer 
from  sand  and  gravel,  than  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  I'hey  are  shipped  in  casks  of  various  sizes  ;  but, 
as  the  weight  of  the  cask  is  included  in  that  of  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  lie,  for  tiie  most  part,  made  heavier 
and  stronger  than  necessary.  Morea  currants  are  preferred  in  most  countries,  except  England  ;  but 
here  the  currants  of  Zante  are  held  in  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  estimation,  'i'he  exports  of  currants 
from  Patras,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  amounted  to  about  50,0(J0  cwt.  a  year, 
worth  about  33,()(;0/.  More  than  half  the  quantity  shipped  in  1830  and  1831  was  for  England.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  valonia  and  oil  may,  together,  amount  to  from  7,000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  The  imports  at 
Patras,  as  at  the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  otlier  colonial  products ;  plain 
and  printed  cotton  stuffs,  woollen  goods,  salted  fish,  iron,  tin  plates,  hardware,  cordage,  hemp,  deals,  &c 
Imported  articles  are  brought  princijjally  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Marseilles, 
and  Trieste ;  but,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  their  amount,  either  as  respects  Patras,  or  any  other  Greek  port  •  — 
Shipping.  —  The  arrivals  at  Patras  in  1830  and  1831  have  been       Port  Cliar^es Foreign  and  Greek  vessels  pay  as  follows  :  _ 


Flags. 

1830. 

1831. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

10 

1,417 

8 

1,105 

Greek 

'254 

9,017 

301 

10,623 

Ionian        - 

146 

6,291 

79 

3,148 

36 

3,7:>7 

46 

7,541 

Sardinian  - 

10 

4G9 

4 

520 

T'oscan      - 

2 

168 

1 

97 

Neapolitan 

6 

1(14 

5 

164 

Papal 

3 

181 

'2 

177 

French      - 

5 

499 

3 

.316 

Dutch 

1 

l.-iO 

1 

170 

Russian     - 

8 

898 

11 

1,849 

Ottoman    - 

4 

481 

3 

355 

Anchorage 
Port  dues 
Health. 
Additional 


Ph.   I. 

8     23 


fficel 
dditional  "J 
hen  cargo  / 
■  ballast  is  >  18  0 
nded  or  \ 
aded         -  J 


Total  Greek        I,.  0  18    7 


Foreign   L.  1    6    8 


The  Tar^if  established  by  the  government  in  March,  1830,  is  in  force,  according  to  which  all  articles 
may  be  imjjorted  and  exported,  on  payment  of  the  duties  therein  fixed,  without  distinction  of  foreign 
or  native  flag.  The  rate  of  duty  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valoretn  for  imports,  and  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for 
exports. 

Money.  —  Since  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  have  established  a  system  of  coinage  in  imitation  of  that  of 
France.  The  phoenix  is  a  silver  coin,  that  should  contain  9-lOths  of  pure  metal,  and  1-lOth  of  alloy,  or 
4-029  grammes  of  the  former,  and  -448  do,  of  the  latter,  being  worth  about  ^d.  sterling.  The  lepta  is  a 
copper  coin,  being  l-lOOth  part  of  the  phoenix.  But  the  silver  coins  are  already  so  much  debased,  that 
they  have  been  refused  even  bv  the  officers  of  governmet)t. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — The  quintal  is  divided  into  44  okes,  or  132  lbs.  Hence,  100  lbs.  of  Patras  = 
88 lbs.  avoirdupois.     Silk  weight  is  ]-5th  heavier. 

A  sack  of  currants  weighs  140  lbs.  of  the  common  weight,  or  about  123  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  staro,  corn  measure,  =  2§  Winch,  bushels. 

The  long  pic,  or  pik,  used  in  measuring  linens  and  woollens,  =  27  English  inches.  The  short  pic,  used 
in  measuring  sdks,  =  25  ditto. 

We  have  dterived  these  details,  partly  from  the  Ansivers  made  by  the  Consul  at  Patras  to  the  Circular 
Queries  ;  partly  from  the  Archives  du  Comvierce,  tome  ii.  pp.  236 — 241?, ;  and  partly  from  other  sources. 

Commerce  of  Greece.  —  Considering  the  favourable  situation  of  Greece,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  her  ports,  the  hardy  enterprising  character  of"  the  people,  and  the 
progress  they  have  already  made  in  navigation,  nothing  seems  to  be  required  to  insure 
her  rapid  advancement  in  commercial  industry,  but  the  establishment  of  good  order 
and  internal  tranquillity.  We  trust  that  this  sine  qua  non  of  prosperity  will  now  be 
realised  ;  and  that  the  newly  constituted  government  will  be  strong  enough  to  curb  the 
factions  into  which  the  population  has  been  split,  and  to  put  down  and  punish  every 
species  of  outrage.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  and  abstain  from  all  attempts,  by  prohibition 
or  otherwise,  to  force  manufactures  and  commerce,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  progress 
of  Greece  will  be  all  that  her  most  sanguine  friends  could  wish.  It  appears  from  a 
report  presented  to  the  congress  at  Napoli,  in  January,  1832,  that  Greece  was  at  that 
time  possessed  of  2,941  vessels  of  all  sorts,  of  which  614  were  of  the  1st  class,  that  is, 
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of  more  than  150  tons  burden.  The  vahie  of  the  imports  into  Greece,  in  1831,  are 
estimated  in  the  same  document  at  about  1,100,000/.  sterling.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports  is  carried  to  Syra,  which  has  now 
become  an  important  entrepot,  merely  that  they  may  be  sent  at  convenient  opportunities 
to  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  —  (See  Archives  du  Commerce, 
tome  ii.   p.  239.) 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Candia,  or  Crete,  was  not  either  added  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  or  made  independent.  We  cannot  help  considering  it  as  disgraceful 
to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  that  this  famous  island,  where  European  civilisation 
first  struck  its  roots,  should  be  consigned  to  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  is  now  laid  waste. 
It  is  as  well  entitled  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  as 
any  part  of  Continental  Greece ;  and  we  do  hope  that  measures  may  yet  be  devised  for 
rescuing  it  from  the  atrocious  despotism  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  weighed  down. 

PATTERNS,  are  specimens  or  samples  of  commodities,  transmitted  by  manufacturers 
to  their  correspondents,  or  carried  from  town  to  town  by  travellers,  in  search  of  orders. 
Patterns,  if  not  exceeding  1  ounce  weight,  shall  be  charged  with  only  an  additional 
penny  of  postage,  provided  they  be  sent  under  cover,  open  at  the  sides,  and  without  any 
letter  or  writing,  except  the  name  of  the  person  sending  the  same,  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  the  price  of  the  article  or  articles.  —  (52  Geo.  3.  c.  88.) 

PAWNBROKERS  and  PAWNBROKING.  A  pawnbroker  is  a  species  of 
banker,  who  advances  money,  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  upon  security  of  goods 
deposited  in  his  hands ;  having  power  to  sell  the  goods,  if  the  principal  sum,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  be  not  paid  within  a  specified  time. 

I.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Pawnhroking.  —  The  practice  of  impledging  or 
pawning  goods,  in  order  to  raise  loans,  is  one  that  must  necessarily  always  exist  in 
civilised  societies,  and  is,  in  many  cases,  pioductive  of  advantage  to  the  parties.  But 
it  is  a  practice  that  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
honci  fide  borrowers  of  money  on  pawn  consist  of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  classes ; 
and  were  the  lenders  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  regulation,  advantage  might  be 
taken  (as,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  taken,  in  despite  of  every  precaution)  of  their  neces- 
sities, to  subject  them  to  the  most  grievous  extortion.  But,  besides  those  whose  wants 
compel  them  to  resort  to  pawnbrokers,  there  is  anotlier  class,  who  have  recourse  to  them 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  property  they  have  unlawfully  acquired.  Not  only,  therefore, 
are  pawnbrokers  instrumental  in  relieving  the  pressing  and  urgent  necessities  of  the 
poor,  but  they  may  also,  even  without  intending  it,  become  the  most  efficient  allies  of 
thieves  and  swindlers,  by  affording  them  ready  and  convenient  outlets  for  the  disposal 
of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  policy  of  giving  legislative  protection  to  a  business  so 
liable  to  abuse,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  But  though  it  were  suppressed  by  law,  it 
would  always  really  exist.  An  individual  possessed  of  property  which  he  may  neither 
be  able  nor  willing  to  dispose  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  and  in 
such  case,  what  can  be  inore  convenient  or  advantageous  for  him  than  to  get  a  loan 
upon  a  deposit  of  such  property,  under  condition  that  if  he  repay  the  loan,  and  the  in- 
terest upon  it,  within  a  certain  period,  the  property  will  be  returned  ?  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  facilities  of  raising  money  in  this  way  foster  habits  of  imprudence  ;  that  the 
first  resort  for  aid  to  a  pawnbroker  almost  always  leads  to  a  second  ;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible so  to  regulate  the  business,  as  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  from 
being  plundered.  That  this  statement,  though  exaggerated,  is  to  a  certain  extent  true, 
no  one  can  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  capacity  of  obtaining  supplies  on 
deposits  of  goods,  by  affording  the  means  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies,  in  so  far  tends 
to  prevent  crime,  and  to  promote  the  security  of  property ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
desire  to  redeem  property  in  pawn  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  economy.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not 
possible,  do  what  you  will,  to  prevent  those  who  are  poor  and  uninstructed  from  borrow- 
ing ;  and  that  they  must,  in  all  cases,  obtain  loans  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  be  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon.  But  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  there  is  less  cliance  of  any  improper 
advantage  being  taken  of  them  by  a  licensed  pawnbroker,  than  by  a  private  and  irrespon- 
sible individual.  Although,  however,  the  business  had  all  the  inconveniences,  without 
any  portion  whatever  of  the  good  which  really  belongs  to  it,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  attempt  its  suppression.  It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that  those  who  have  property  will 
submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  without  endeavouring  to  raise  money  upon 
it.  Any  attempt  to  put  down  pawnbroking  would  merely  drive  respectable  persons 
from  the  trade,  and  throw  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  neither  property 
nor  character  to  lose.  And  hence  the  object  of  a  wise  legislature  ought  not  to  be  to 
abolish  what  must  always  exist,  but  to  endeavour,  so  far  at  least  as  is  possible,  to  free  it 
from  abuse,  by  enacting  such  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  ignorant  and  the  imwary  from  becoming  the  prey  of  swindlers,  and  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  stolen  property. 
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2.  Obligations  under  which  Pawnbrokers  should  be  placed.  —  For  this  purpose  it  seems 
indispensable  that  the  interest  charged  by  pawnbrokers  should  be  limited ;  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  articles  pledged,  and  to  retain  them  for  a 
reasonable  time  before  selling  them ;  that  the  sale,  when  it  does  take  place,  should  be  by 
public  auction,  or  in  such  a  way  as  may  give  the  articles  the  best  chance  for  being  sold 
at  a  fair  price  ;  and  that  the  excess  of  price,  if  there  be  any,  after  deducting  the  amount 
advanced,  and  the  interest  and  expenses  of  sale,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  original  owner 
of  the  goods.  To  prevent  pawnbrokers  from  becoming  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
they  should  be  liable  to  penalties  for  making  advances  to  any  individual  unable  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  property  he  is 
desirous  to  pawn ;  the  officers  of  police  should  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  their  pre- 
mises ;  and  they  should  be  obliged  carefully  to  describe  and  advertise  the  property  they 
otFer  for  sale. 

3.  Law  as  to  Pawnbrokers.  —  It  may  appear  singular  that  pawnbrokers  should  hardly 
have  been  named  in  any  legislative  enactment  till  after  the  middle  of  last  century.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  30  Geo.  2.  c.  24.,  that  a  duplicate  or  receipt  should  be  given  for 
goods  pawned;  and  that  such  as  were  pawned  for  any  sum  less  than  10/.  might  be  re- 
covered any  time  within  two  years,  on  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest ;  but  the 
rate  of  interest  was  not  fixed.  This  defect  was  supplied  by  the  25  Geo.  3.  c.  48. ;  but 
the  act  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  t.  99.  contains  the  latest  and  most  complete  regulations  on  the 
subject. 


Every  person  exercising  the  trade  of  a  pawnbroker  must 
take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  10  days  at  least  before 
the  end  of  the  yi-ar,  for  which  he  shall  i>ay,  witliiii  the  ( iUes 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  limits  of  the  twopenny 
post,  15/.,  and  everywhere  else,  71.  IDs.  No  person  shall  keep 
more  than  1  house  by  virtue  of  1  licence ;  but  persons  in 
partner^hip  need  only  take  out  1  licence  for  1  bouse.  All  per- 
sons receiving  goods  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  the  rejiay- 
ment  of  money  lent  thereon,  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
5  per  cent.,  to  be  deemed  pawnbrokers. 

Upon  every  pledge  on  which  tliere  shall  have  been  lent  not 
exceeding  2s.  (id-,  interest  may  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ^d, 
per  month ; 

L.    «.      d.  I,,     s.     ... 
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And  for  every  sum  exceeding  40s.  and  not  exceeding  101.,  at 
the  rate  of  3(/.  in  the  pound,  by  the  calendar  month,  including 
the  current  month ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  fractional 
sum. 

Pawnbrokers  are  to  give  farthings  in  exchange. 

Persons  applying  to  redeem  yoods  pawned  within  7  days 
after  the  first  calendar  month  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
pledged,  may  redeem  the  snme  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  first  7  dnys  ;  and,  upon  amjlying  before  the  expiration  of 
14  days  of  the  second  calendar  month,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
redeem  such  goods,  upon  paying  the  profit  payable  for  1  ca- 
lendar month  and  the  half  of  another  ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  so  entitled,  and  applying  as  aforesaid,  afier  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  14  d.iys,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  month,  the  pawnlroker  is  allowed  to  take  the  intertst 
of  the  whole  second  month  ;  and  the  same  regulations  and 
restrictions  shall  take  place  in  every  subsequent  month. 

When  goods  are  pawned  for  more  than  5s.,  the  pawnbroker, 
before  advancing  the  money,  shall  immediately  enter  in  his 
books  a  description  of  the  pawn,  the  money  lent  thereon,  the 
day  of  the  month  and  year,  the  name  of  the  pei-son  pawning, 
and  the  name  of  the  street,  and  number  of  the  house,  if  num- 
bered, where  such  person  resides,  and  use  the  letter  L,  if  the 
person  be  a  lodger,  and  the  letters  H  K,  if  a  housekeeper  ;  and 
also  the  name  and  abode  of  the  owner  of  the  party  ofiering 
such  pledge  ;  and  if  the  money  lent  shall  not  exceed  5s.,  such 
entry  shall  l>e  made  within  4  hours  after  the  goods  shall  have 
been  pawned  ;  and  the  pawnbroker  shall,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  pawn,  give  to  the  person  so  ])awning  a  duplicate,  cor- 
responding with  the  entry  in  the  book,  which  the  party  pawn- 
ing shall  take  in  all  cases  ;  and  the  pawnbroker  shall  not 
receive  any  pledge,  unless  the  party  so  pawning  shall  receive 
such  duplicate. 


Rates  payable  for  Duplkaiei. 
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The  duplicate  to  be  produced  to  the  pawnbroker  before  he 
shall  be  compelleil  to  redeliver  the  respective  goods  and  chat- 
te's,  except  as  heiein-after  excepted. 

The  amount  of  profits  on  auplicates  shall  be  added  on 
pledges  redeemed,  and  such  duplicate  shall  be  kept  by  the 
pawnbroker  for  1  year. 

Persons  pawning  other  people's  goods  without  their  consent, 
may  be  apprehended  by  the  warrant  of  1  justice,  and  convicted 
in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  nor  less  than  'Ms.,  and  the  full 
value  of  the  goods  pawned  ;  and  if  the  forfeiture  be  not  imme- 
diately paid,  the  justice  shall  commit  the  party  to  the  bouse  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  3  calendar  months; 
and  if  within  3  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  commitment 
the  forfeiture  shall  not  be  paid,  the  justice  mav  order  the  per- 
lon  to  be  pi-.blicly  whipped,  and  the  forfeitures  shall  be  a))viied 


towards  making  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  and  defraying 
the  costs  ;  hut  if  the  party  injured  s>hali  decline  to  accept  such 
satisfaction  and  costs,  or  if  there  be  any  overplus,  such  for- 
feitures or  overjjlus  shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  duplicates  may  be  seized 
and  delivered  to  a  constable,  who  shall  convey  ihem  before  a 
justice  ;  and,  upon  conviction,  such  person  shall  be  committeil 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  3  calendar 
months. 

Persons  offering  pledges,  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves,  or  the  means  by  which  they  became  possessed 
of  such  goods,  or  wilfully  giving  any  false  information,  or  if 
there  shall  be  reason  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  stolen,  or 
illegally  obtained,  or  if  any  person  not  entitled  to  redeem  goods 
in  pawn  shall  endeavour  to  redeem  the  same,  they  may  be 
seized  and  delivered  to  a  constable,  to  be  carried  before  a  jus- 
tice ;  and  if  there  should  appear  ground  for  a  second  exarnin- 
ation,  they  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  or  where  such 
proceedings  are  not  authorised  by  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
the  party  shall  be  committed  for"  any  time  not  exceeding  5 
calendar  months. 

Persons  buying  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  goods,  linen, 
or  apparel,  intrusted  to  others  to  wash  or  mend,  shall  forfeit 
double  the  sum  lent,  and  restore  the  goods. 

Peace  officers  are  empowered  to  search  for  unfinished  goods 
which  shall  be  come  by  unlawfully. 

When  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned,  the  pawnbroker  is  to 
restore  them;  and  their  housis  may  be  searched  during  tie 
hours  of  business,  by  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate  for  the  dis- 
covery of  such  properly. 

Persons  producing  notes  or  memorandums  are  to  be  deemed 
the  owners  of  the  property. 

Where  duplicates  are  lost,  the  pawnbroker,  upon  affidavit 
made  by  the  owner  of  such  loss  before  a  magistrate,  shsil 
deliver  another  duplicate. 

Goods  pawned  are  deemed  forfeited  at  the  end  of  a  year; 
but,  on  notice  from  persons  having  goods  in  pledge,  3  months 
further  are  to  be  allowed  besond  the  year  for  redemption  ;  such 
notice  to  be  given  before  the  twelvenjonth  is  expired. 

All  goods  pawned  mav  be  sold  at  the  expiration  of  07)«  whole 
year  ;  and  all  goods  so  forfeited,  i  n  which  above  10s.  and  not 
exceiding  10/.  shall  have  been  lent,  shall  le  soid  by  public 
auction,  and  not  otherwise;  notice  of  such  >a\e  being  twice 
given,  at  least  3  days  before  the  auction,  in  a  public  newspaper, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  not  more  than 
5/.  nor  less  than  'Zl. 

AW  pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busts,  carvings 
in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  intaglios,  musical,  matbematieal, 
and  philosophical  instruments,  and  china,  shall  be  sold  by 
thenistlves,  and  without  other  goods,  4  times  only  in  every 
year  ;  viz.  on  the  1st  Monduy  hi  Juuuurij,  April,  July,  and 
Ocliilxr,  in  every  year. 

Pawnbrokers  are  not  to  purchase  goods  while  in  their  cus- 
tody, nor  take  in  pledges  from  persons  under  12  years  of  age, 
or  intoxicated  ;  nor  take  in  any  goods  before  8  in  the  forenoon 
or  after  8  in  the  evening  between  Miiliaebr.as-day  and  Lady- 
duy,  or  before  7  in  the  forenoon  or  after  'J  in  the  evening 
during  the  remainder  of  the  vear,  excepting  only  until  11  on 
the  evenings  of  Saturday,  an"d  the  evenings  preceding  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas-day,  ar\A  every  fast  or  thanksgiving  day. 

An  account  of  the  sale' of  pledges  for  more  than  10s.  is  to  be 
entered  by  pawnbrokers  in  a  book,  and  the  surplus  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  pawned,  if  demanded  within 
three  years  of  the  sale,  under  penalty  of  10/.  and  treble  the  sum 
lent. 

Pawnbrokers  are  to  place  in  view  the  table  of  profits ;  and 
their  name  and  business  is  to  be  placed  over  the  door,  on 
penalty  of  10/. 

Pawnbrokers  injuring  poods,  or  selling  them  before  the  time 
specified,  shall,  upon  application  to  a  magistrate,  be  compelled 
to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same;  and  if  the  satisfaction 
awarded  shall  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  principal  and  j>rolit, 
the  pawnbroker  shall  deliver  the  goods  pledged  to  the  owner, 
without  being  paid  any  thing  for  princip  1  or  profit. 

Pawnbrokers  shall  produce  their  books  before  a  magistrate; 
or,  refusing  so  to  do,  shall  forf'.it  a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  nor 
less  than  5/. 

Pawnbrokers  offending  against  this  act,  shall  forfeit  for  ev«ry 
offence  not  less  than  40s.  nor  more  thr.n  10/. 
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PAWNBROKERS  AND  BAWNBROKING. 


It  has  been  held  bj  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a  pawn- 
oroker  has  no  right  to  sell  unredeemed  pledges,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  from  the  time  the  goods  were  pledgetl,  if, 
vhile  they  are  in  his  possession,  the  original  owner  tender  him 
the  principal  and  interest  due — {Walter  v.  Smitli,  22d  of 
January,  1820  )  On  a  motion  tor  a  new  trial.  Lord  Tenterden 
said,  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  pledge  be  not  redeemed  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  day,  (and  no  notice  given  that  3 
months  further  are  to  be  allowed  for  its  redemption,)  the 


pawnbroker  has  a  right  to  expose  It  to  sale  so  soon  as  he  can, 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  act;  but  if  at  any  time 
before  the  sate  has  actually  taken  place,  the  owner  of  the  goods 
tender  the  principal  and  interest,  and  expenses  incurred,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  goods,  and  the  pawnbroker  is  not  injured ; 
for  the  power  of  sale  is  allowed  him  merely  to  secure  to  hira 
the  money  which  he  has  advanced,  together  with  the  high 
rate  of  interest  which  the  law  allows  to  him  in  his  character 
of  pawnbroker." 


Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  pawnbrokers.  On  the  whole,  the 
regulations  seem  to  be  judiciously  devised.  Perhaps,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
small  deposits  might  be  advantageously  lowered.  The  law  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of 
^d.  per  month  to  be  charged  on  loans  of  2s.  6d.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  : 
but  the  same  sum  of  ^d.  per  month  is  exigible  from  all  smaller  loans;  and  as  very 
many  do  not  exceed  Is.Gd.,  and  even  6d.,  the  interest  on  them  is  exceedingly  oppressive. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  respect  to  such  loans  ;  but  still,  consider- 
ing the  vast  number  of  advances  under  2s.  6d.,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  on  them 
might  be  somewhat  reduced.  Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  advisable,  still  better  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  statute,  to  enact  that  no  one  should  be  licensed  as  a  pawn- 
broker without  producing  sufficient  security  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  forfeited  in  the 
event  of  his  knowingly  or  wilfully  breaking  or  evading  any  of  its  provisions.  This 
would  prevent  (what  Dr.  Colquhoun  says  is  not  an  uncommon  practice)  swindlers  from 
becoming  pawnbrokers,  in  order  to  get  the  means  of  selling  stolen  goods.  —  (  Treatise 
on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  2d  ed.  p.  156.) 

It  would  be  a  useful  regulation  to  oblige  pawnbrokers  to  insure  against  losses  by  fire. 
Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pawnbrokers  licensed  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  the  Country,  with  the 
Rates  respectively  charged  on  their  Licences,  and  the  Duty  received  on  the  same,  in  each  of  the  Five 
Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1830.  —{Pari.  Paper,  No  681.  Sess.  1830.) 


Years  ending 

Taken  out  a 

the  Head  Office,  London. 

Taken  out  in  the  Country. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Number. 

Duty. 

Hate  of  Duty. 

Number. 

Duty. 

L.       s. 

L.       a. 

L.      s. 

L.        s. 

5th  January 

1826 

15       0 
7    10 

261 

8 

3,915      0 
60      0 

15      0- 
7    10 

-       - 

7,010      0 

- 

1827 

15      0 
7    10 

267 
5 

4,005      0 
37    10 

15      0" 

7    10  ■ 

.       - 

7,223      0 

- 

1828 

15      0 
7    10 

274 

7 

4,110      0 
52    10 

15      0- 

7    10  ■ 

.       . 

7,901    10 



1829 

15      0 

411 

6,165      0 

15      0 

16 

240      0 

7    10 

6 

75      0 

7    10 

1,596 

11,970      0 



1830 

15      0 

295 

4,425      0 

15      0 

47 

705      0 

7    10 

7                  52    10 

7    10              1,038 

7,785      0 

The  produce  of  each  rate  of  duty  not  being  distinguished  in  the  distributors'  accounts  until  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  the  number  of  licences  cannot  be  given  prior  to  that  date  for  the 
country. 

4.  Notices  of  Pawnhroking  in  Italy,  France,  §-c.  —  The  practice  of  advancing  money 
to  the  poor,  either  with  or  without  interest,  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  followed  in 
antiquity.  —  (Beckmann,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  1st  Eng.  ed.)  But  the  first  public  establish- 
ments of  this  sort  were  founded  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Monti  di  Pieta,  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries.  As  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  procure  the  means  of 
supporting  such  establishments  from  voluntary  contributions,  a  bull  for  allowing  interest 
to  be  charged  upon  the  loans  made  to  the  poor  was  issued  by  Leo  X.  in  1521.  These 
establishments,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  have  universally  for  their  object  to 
protect  the  needy  from  the  risk  of  being  plundered  by  the  irresponsible  individuals  to 
whom  their  necessities  might  oblige  them  to  resort,  by  accommodating  them  with  loans 
on  comparatively  reasonable  terms.  And  though  their  practice  has  not,  in  all  instances, 
corresponded  with  the  professions  they  have  made,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  have  been,  speaking  generally,  of  essential  service  to  the  poor. 

From  Italy  these  establishments  have  gradually  spread  over  the  Continent.  The 
Mont  de  PietS,  in  Paris,  was  established  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1777  ;  and  after  being 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  was  again  opened  in  1797.  In  1804,  it  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  pawnhroking  in  the  capital.  Loans  are  made,  by  this  establishment, 
upon  deposits  of  such  goods  as  can  be  preserved,  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the 
estimated  value  of  all  goods  other  than  gold  and  silver,  and  to  fovr  ffths  of  the  value  of 
the  latter.  No  loan  is  for  less  than  3  francs  (2s.  6d.^.  The  advances  are  made  for  a 
year,  but  the  borrower  may  renew  the  engagement.  Interest  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  owe 
per  cent,  per  month. 

The  Mont  de  Picte  receives  annually  about  1 ,200,000  articles,  upon  which  it  advances 
from  20,000,000  to  21,000,000  francs;  it  has  generally  from  600,000  to  650,000  articles 
in  its  possession.  The  expense  of  management  amounts  to  from  60  to  65  centimes  for 
each  article  ;  so  that  a  loan  of  3  francs  never  defrays  the  expenses  it  occasions,  and  the 
profits  are  wholly  derived  from  those  that  exceed  5  francs.  At  an  average,  the  profits 
amount  to  about  280,000  francs,  of  which  only  about  155,000  are  derived  from  loans 
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upon  deposit,  about  125,000  being  the  produce  of  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
company. 

The  articles  in  pawn  are  returned  in  the  proportion  of  -  "    §2  '"  number  and  ^  in  vahie. 

Are  continued  in  pawn  by  a  prolongation  of  the  loan  -  -  '    22      '  '     'ii       — 

Hence,  are  preserved  to  their  proprietors,  of  articles  pawned  -  -    ||  in  number  and  ||  in  value. 

Are  sold,  subject  (as  in  England)  to  a  claim  for  surplus  any  time  during  3  years  hW      -  "      tT?        "~ 

(livUetin  des  Sciences  G^ographiques,  Avril,  1830.) 

There  are  no  means  of  making  a  statement  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  London  ;  but, 
were  it  possible  to  make  it,  the  proportion  of  forfeited  pledges  would  be  found,  we  have 
no  doubt,  much  greater. 

In  some  respects,  particularly  the  lowness  of  interest  upon  small  loans,  and  the  greater 
vigilance  exercised  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  the  Mont  de  Piete  has 
an  advantage  over  the  pawnbroking  establishments  in  this  country.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  it  is,  on  the  wliole,  so  well  fitted  to  attain  its  objects.  The  limitation 
of  the  loans  to  3  francs  would  be  felt  to  be  a  serious  grievance  here,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  in  France  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  servants  of  a  great  public 
establishment  will  be  so  ready  to  assist  poor  persons,  having  none  but  inferior  articles  to 
offer  in  security,  as  private  individuals  anxious  to  get  business.  And  such,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  found  to  be  the  case,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Continent 
where  the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  confined  to  a  few  establishments.  And  hence  it 
would  seem  that,  were  the  modifications  already  suggested  adopted,  our  system  would 
be  the  best  of  any. 

PEARL-ASH.     See  Potash. 

PEARLS  (Du.  Paarlen;  Fr.  Perles ;  Ger.  Perlen ;  It.  Perle ;  Lat.  Murgaritce ;  Rus. 
Shemtschug,  Perlil ;  Sp.  Perlas ;  Arab.  Loolon ,-  Cyng.  Mootoo  ;  Hind.  Mootie),  are  well 
known  globular  concretions  found  in  several  species  of  shell-fish,  but  particularly  the 
mother-of-pearl  oyster  (  Concha  margaritifera  Lin. ).  Pearls  should  be  chosen  round, 
of  a  bright  translucent  silvery  whiteness,  free  from  stains  and  roughness.  Having  these 
qualities,  the  largest  are  of  course  the  most  valuable.  The  larger  ones  have  frequently 
the  shape  of  a  pear ;  and  when  these  are  otherwise  perfect,  they  are  in  great  demand 
for  ear-rings.      Ceylon  pearls  are  most  esteemed  in  England. 

Value,  ^c.  of  Pearls. — Pearls  were  in  the  highest  possible  estimation  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  bore  an  enormous  price.  —  (^Principium  culmenque  omnium  rcrum  pretii,  margaritcs 
tenent.  —  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  c.  35.)  Their  price  in  modern  times  has  very  much 
declined;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  changes  of  manners  and  fashions;  but  more,  probably, 
from  the  admirable  imitations  of  pearls  that  rnay  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Milburn,  a  handsome  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls,  smaller  than  a  large 
pea,  costs  frorh  170/.  to  300/.  ;  but  one  of  pearls  about  the  size  of  peppercorns  may  be 
had  for  15/.  :  the  pearls  in  the  former  sell  at  a  guinea  each,  and  those  in  the  latter  at 
about  Is.  6d.  When  the  pearls  dwindle  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  they  are  denominated 
seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  They  are  mostly  sent  to  China.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  pearls  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  at 
Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
110,000/.  !  It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without  blemish.  The  diameter  is  -63  inch 
at  the  largest  part,  and  the  length  from  2  to  3  inches. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  pearls  in  the  oyster  ;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed  that  it  is  the  result 
of  disease,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  bezoar —  (see  Bezoar)  ;  pearls,  like  it, 
consisting  of  successive  coats  spread  with  perfect  regularity  round  a  foreign  nucleus.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  throw  into  a  species  of  shell-fish  {mytilus  cggneus,  or  swan  muscle), 
when  it  opens,  5  or  6  very  minute  mother-of-pearl  beads  strung  on  a  thread  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  they  are  found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly  resembles 
the  real  pearl. — (^Milburn's  Orient.  Com.;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica,  Sfc.) 

Pearl  Fisheries.  —  The  pearl  oyster  is  fislied  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west 
coastof  Ceylon  ;  atTiiticoreen,  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelley,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  at  the  Bahrein 
Islands,  in'the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  at  the  Sooloo  Islands;  ofi' the  coast  of  Algiers  ;  oflf  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Colombia  ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the 
South  Sea.     Pearls  have  sometimes  been  found  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in  various  other  places. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Tuticoreen  is  monopolised  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of  Ceylon  by 
government.  But  these  monopolies  are  of  no  value ;  as  in  neither  case  docs  the  sum  for  which  the  fishery 
is  let  equal  the  expenses  incurred  in  guarding,  surveying,  and  managing  the  banks.  It  is,  therefore,  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  this  system  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  every  one  allowed  to  fish  on  paying  a  moderate 
licence  duty.  The  fear  of  exhausting  the  banks  is  quite  ludicrous.  The  fishery  would  be  abandoned  as 
unprofitable  long  before  the  breed  of  oysters  had  been  injuriously  diminished  ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  would 
be  as  productive  as  ever.  Besides  giving  fresh  life  to  the  fishery,  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  would  put 
an  end  to  some  very  oppressive  regulations,  enacted  by  the  Dutch  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Persian  Gulf.  — The  most  extensive  pearl  fisheries  are  those  on  the  several  banks  not  far  distant  from 
the  island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  26°  50  N.,  Ion.  51°  10'  E. ;  but  pearl 
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oysters  are  found  along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Such 
as  are  fished  in  the  sea  near  the  islands  of  Karrak  and  Corgo  contain  pearls  said  to  be  of  a  superior  colour 
and  description.  They  are  formed  of  8  layers  or  folds,  whilst  others  have  only  5,  but  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  make  fishing  for  them  either  very  profitable  or  easy.  Besides,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  fishery 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheik  of  Bushire,  who  seems  to  consider  these  islands  as  his  immediate  property. 

"  The  fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions  —  the  one  called  the  short  and  cold,  the  other  the 
long  and  hot.  In  the  cooler  weather  of  the  month  of  June,  diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
water;  but  it  is  not  until  the  intensely  hot  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  that  the  Bahrein 
banks  are  much  frequented.  The  water  on  them  is  about  7  fathoms  deep,  and  the  divers  are  much  incon- 
venienced when  it  is  cold ;  indeed,  they  can  do  little  when  it  is  not  as  warm  as  the  air,  and  it  frequently 
becomes  even  more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  When  they  dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils 
tightly  with  a  small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  and  stuff  their  ears  with  bees'-wax  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  attach  a  net  to  their  waists,  to  contain  the  oysters ;  and  aid  their  descent  by 
means  of  a  stone,  which  they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat,  and  shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn 
up.  From  what  I  could  learn,  2  minutes  may  be  considered  as  rather  above  the  average  time  of  their 
remaining  under  water.  Although  severe  labour,  and  very  exhausting  at  the  time,  diving  is  not  consi- 
dered particularly  injurious  to  the  constitution  ;  even  old  men  practise  it  A  person  usually  dives  from 
12  to  15  times  a  day  in  favourable  weather  ;  but  when  otherwise,  3  or  4  times  only.  The  work  is  performed 
on  an  empty  stomach.  When  the  diver  becomes  fatigued,  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  doos  not  eat  until  he  has 
slept  some  time. 

"  At  Bahrein  alone,  the  annual  amount  produced  by  the  pearl  fishery  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
200,000/.  to  240,000/.  If,  to  this,  the  purchases  made  by  the  Bahrein  merchants  or  agents  at  Aboottabee 
Sharga,  Ras-ul  Khymack,  &c.  be  added,  which  may  amount  to  half  as  much  more,  there  will  be  a  total 
of  about  300,000/.  or  360,000/. ;  but  this  is  calculated  to  include  the  whole  pearl  trade  of  the  gulf  ;  for  it 
is  believed  that  all  the  principal  merchants  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  who  deal  in  pearls,  make  their 
purchases,  through  agents,  at  Bahrein.  I  have  not  admitted  in  the  above  estimate  much  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  amount  some  native  merchants  have  stated  it  to  be,  as  a  good  deal  seemed  to  be  matter  of 
guess  or  opinion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  facts.  My  own  estimate  is  in  some  measure  checked  by  the 
estimated  profits  of  the  small  boats.  But  even  the  sum  which  I  have  estimated  is  an  enormous  annual 
value  for  an  article  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  here,  and  which  is  never  used  in  its 
best  and  most  valuable  state,  except  as  an  ornament.  Large  quantities  of  the  seed  pearls  are  used 
throughout  Asia,  in  the  composition  of  majoons,  or  electuaries,  to  form  which  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  occasionally  mixed,  after  being  jjounded,  excepting,  indeed,  diamonds  ;  these;  being  consi- 
dered, from  their  hardness,  as  utterly  indigestible.  The  majoon,  in  which  there  Is  a  large  quantity  ot 
pearls,  is  much  sought  for  and  valued,  on  account  of  its  supposed  stimulating  and  restorative  qualities. 

"  The  Bahrein  pearl  fishery  boats  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  1,500,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  merchants,  some  of  whom  possess  considerable  capital.  They  bear  hard  on  the  producers  or  fishers, 
and  even  those  who  make  the  greatest  exertions  in  diving  hardly  have  food,  to  eat.  The  merchant 
advances  some  money  to  the  fishermen  at  cent,  per  cent,  and  a  portion  of  dates,  rice,  and  other  necessary 
articles,  all  at  the  supplier's  own  price;  he  also  lets  a  boat  to  them,  for  which  he  gets  1  share  of  the 
gross  profits  of  all  that  is  fished;  and,  finally,  he  purchases  the  pearls  nearly  at  his  own  price,  for  the 
unhappy  fishermen  are  generally  in  his  debt,  and  therefore  at  his  Taeicy."  —  {Manner ijit  Notes  commu- 
nicated by  Major  D.  Wilson,  late  Political  Resident  at  Bushire.) 

The  fishery  at  Algiers  was  farmed  by  an  English  association  in  1826,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
success. 

The  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Colombia  were  at  one  time  of  very  great  value.  In  1587,  upwards  of 
697  lbs.  of  pearls  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  Seville.  Philip  II.  had  one  from  St.  Margariia,  which 
weighed  250  carats,  and  was  valued  at  150,000  dollars.  But  for  many  years  past  the  Colombian  pearl 
fisheries  have  been  of  comparatively  little  importance.  During  the  mania  for  joint  stock  companies,  in 
1825,  two  were  formed  ;  — one,  on  a  large  scale,  for  prosecuting  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Colombia ; 
and  another,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  prosecuting  it  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific.  Both  were 
abandoned  in  1826. 

The  best  fisliery  ground  is  said  to  be  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  The  divers  continue  under  water 
from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  at  most  2  minutes.  They  have  a  sack  or  bag  fastened  to  the 
neck,  in  which  they  bring  up  the  oysters.  The  exertion  is  extremely  violent  j  and  the  divers  are  unhealthy 
and  short-lived. 

Pearl,  Shells,  commonly  called  Mother-of-pearl  shells,  are  imported  from  various 
parts  of  the  East,  and  consist  principally  of  the  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  from  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  and  other  places,  particularly  the  Sooloo  Islands,  situate  between  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines,  the  shores  of  which  afford  the  largest  and  finest  shells  hitherto  discovered. 
On  the  inside,  the  shell  is  beautifully  polished,  and  of  the  whiteness  and  water  of  pearl 
itself:  it  has  the  same  lustre  on  the  outside,  after  the  external  laminae  have  been  removed. 
Mother-of-pearl  shells  are  extensively  used  in  tlie  arts,  particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives,  buttons,  toys,  snuffboxes,  &c.  The  Chinese 
manufacture  them  into  beads,  fish,  counters,  spoons,  &c.  ;  giving  them  a  finish  to  which 
European  artists  have  not  been  able  to  attain.  Shells  for  the  European  market  should 
be  chosen  of  the  largest  size,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  thick  and  even,  and  free  from 
stains.  Reject  such  as  are  small,  cracked  or  broken,  or  have  lumps  on  them.  When 
stowed  loose  as  dunnage,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight.  —  (  MUburn's , 
Orient.  Com.)  The  imports  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832  were —  1830, 
465,591  lbs;  1831,  510,492  do.;  1832,  721,527  do.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess. 
1833.) 

PEAS  (Ger.  Erhsen  ;  Fr.  Pois ;  It.  PiseUi,  Bisi ;  Sp.  Pesoles,  Guisantes  ;  Rus.  Goroch). 
The  pea  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous  or  pulse  plants.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  probably  introduced  it  into  Britain.  There  are  many  varieties ;  but 
the  common  garden  pea  (Pzs«««  sa^iuwrn),  and  the  common  grey  or  field  pea  (P/sm»» 
urvense),  are  the  most  generally  cultivated ;  being  reared  in  large  quantities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  Kent.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  drill  husbandry, 
the  culture  of  the  pea  as  a  field  crop  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the 
bean.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  drilled  along  with  the  latter ;  for,  beitig  a  climbing 
plant,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bean,  so  as  to  admit  the  ground   being  hoed  ;  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  free  admission  of  air  about  its  roots  promotes  its  growth.  It  is  not  possible 
to  frame  any  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  peas.  The  field  pea  is  now  hardly  ever 
manufactured  into  meal  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into  bread,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  garden  pea  is 
now  more  extensively  used  than  ever.  —  ( Loudon'' s  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  Brown  on 
Rural  Affairs,  voL  ii.  p.  72.  For  an  account  of  the  laws  regulating  the  importation, 
&c.  of  peas,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.)  Leguminous  crops  are  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  India.      The  exports  of  pulse  from  Calcutta,  in  1830,  exceeded  1,300  tons. 

PECK,  a  dry  measure  for  grain,  pulse,  &c.  The  standard,  or  Imperial  peck,  con- 
tains 2  gallons,  or  554'55  cubic  inches.  Four  pecks  make  a  bushel,  and  4  bushels  a 
coomb.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 

PELLITORY,  the  root  of  a  perennial  plant  (Anthemis  pi/rethrum),  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  root  is  long,  tapering,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger,  with  a  brownish  cuticle.  It  is  imported  packed  in  bales,  some- 
times mixed  with  other  roots,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished.  It  is 
inodorous.  When  chewed,  it  seems  at  first  to  be  insipid,  but  after  a  few  seconds  it 
excites  a  glowing  heat,  and  a  pricking  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips  which  remains 
for  10  or  12  minutes.  The  pieces  break  with  a  short  resinous  fracture;  the  transverse 
section  presenting  a  thick  brown  bark,  studded  with  black  shining  points,  and  a  pale 
yellow  radiated  inside.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispens- 
atory.)    The  price  varies,  including  the  duty  (6rf.),  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d,  per  lb. 

PENCILS  (Ger.  Pinsel ;  Du.  Pinseelen  ;  Fr.  Pinceaux ;  It.  Pennelli ;  Sp.  Pinceles')^ 
the  instruments  used  by  painters  in  laying  on  their  colours.  They  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  made  of  various  materials  ;  some,  being  formed  of  the  bristles  of  the  boar,  and  others 
of  camel's  hair,  the  down  of  swans,  &c. 

PENCILS,   BLACK  LEAD.      See  Black  Lead  Pencils. 

PENKNIVES  (Ger.  Federmesser ;  Fr.  Canifs ;  It.  Temperini ;  Sp.  Corta  plumas), 
small  knives,  too  well  known  to  need  any  particular  description,  used  in  making  and 
mending  pens.  The  best  and  most  highly  ornamented  penknives  are  manufactured  in 
London  and  SheflReld. 

PENNY,  formerly  a  silver,  but  now  a  copper  coin.  This  was  the  first  silver  coin 
struck  in  England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  being  the  240th  part  of  their  pound  j  so  that 
its  weight  was  about  22^  grains  Troy. 

PENS  (Fr.  Plumes  a  ecrire ;  Ger.  Schreihfedern ;  It.  Penne  da  scrivere  ;  Rus.  Pera 
Stwoli),  well  known  instruments  for  writing,  usually  formed  of  the  quills  of  the  goose, 
swan,  or  some  other  bird.  Metallic  pens  have  been  occasionally  employed  for  a  length- 
ened period ;  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  they  have  been  extensively  intro- 
duced. They  first  began  to  be  largely  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Perry,  of  London. 
Mr.  P.  having  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  pens  a  greater  degree  of  softness  and  elasticity 
than  was  possessed  by  any  metallic  pens  previously  in  use,  they  speedily  obtained  a  very 
extensive  sale.  This  success  brought  crowds  of  rivals  into  the  field ;  so  that  metallic 
pens  are  now  manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an  immense  variety  of  forms. 
But  though  they  have  superseded,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  use  of  quills,  and 
have  some  peculiar  advantages,  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  give  them  the  elasticity  of 
the  quill,  nor  to  fit  them  so  well  for  quick  and  easy  writing. 

PENNYWEIGHT,  a  Troy  weight,  being  the  20th  part  of  an  ounce,  containing 
24  grains. 

PEPPER  (Fr.  Poivre;  Ger.  Pfeffer ;  Du.  Peper ;  It.  Pepe ;  Sp.  Pimienta ;  Rus. 
Perez ;  Lat.  Piper),  the  berry  or  fiuit  of  different  species  of  plants,  having  an  aromatic, 
extremely  hot,  pungent  taste,  used  in  seasoning,  &c.  The  following  sorts  of  pepper  are 
met  with  in  commerce  :  — 

I.  Black  Pepper  ( Fr.  Poivre ;  Ger.  Schwarzen  pfeffer ,-  It.  Pepe  negro ;  Sp.  Pimi- 
enta ;  Sans.  Mercha ;  Hind.  Gol-mirch ;  Malay,  Lada ;  Jav.  Mariha),  the  fruit  of  a 
creeping  plant  ( Piper  nigrum),  one  of  the  pepper  genus,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
80  species.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  India,  Siam,  the  Eastern  islands,  &c.  It 
requires  the  support  of  other  trees,  to  which  it  readily  adheres.  It  climbs  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  ;  but  is  said  to  bear  best  when  restrained  to  the  height  of  1 2  feet.  It  begins 
to  produce  at  about  the  3d  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  7th  ;  continues  in.  this  state 
for  3  or  4  years ;  and  declines  for  about  as  many  more,  until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keep- 
ing. The  fruit  gi-ows  abundantly  from  all  the  branches,  in  long  small  clusters  of  from 
20  to  50  grains ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  being  gathered,  it  is 
spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes  black  and  shrivelled 
as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  the  stalks  by  hand  rubbing.  That  which 
has  been  gathered  at  the  proper  period  shrivels  the  least ;  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  will 
become  broken  and  dusty  in  its  removal  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces  two 
crops  in  the  year ;  but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregularities. 

Pepper  should  be  chosen  of  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  an  extremely  hot  and  acrid 
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taste,  in  large  grains,  firm,  sound,  and  with  few  wrinkles  —  for  of  these  it  always  has 
some.  Reject  that  which  is  shrivelled,  or  small  grained,  or  which  on  being  rubbed  will 
break  to  pieces. 

In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  Malabar  is  usually  reckoned  the  best ;  but  there  is 
no  material  difference  between  it  and  that  of  Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands.  In  the 
market  of  Bengal,  where  they  meet  on  equal  terms,  the  produce  of  Malabar  is  generally 
about  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other.  In  Europe,  there  is  generally  a  difference  of 
^d.  per  lb.  in  favour  of  Malabar ;  but  in  China  they  are  held  in  equal  estimation. 

Black  pepper  sold  ground,  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated  with  burnt  crust  of  bread. 

II.  White  Pepper  is  made  by  blanching  the  finest  grains  of  the  common  black  pepper, 
by  steeping  them  for  a  while  in  water,  and  then  gently  rubbing  them,  so  as  to  remove 
the  dark  outer  coat.  It  is  milder  than  the  other,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese ; 
but  very  little  is  imported  into  England. 

III.  Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  produce  of  several  varieties  of  the  Capsicum,  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  The  best,  which  is  brought  home  from  the  West 
Indies  ready  prepared,  is  made  from  the  Capsicum  haccatum  (bird  pepper).  It  has  an 
aromatic,  extremely  pungent,  acrimonious  taste,  setting  the  mouth,  as  it  were,  on  fire, 
and  the  impression  remaining  long  on  the  palate.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
muriate  of  soda ;  and  sometimes  with  a  very  deleterious  substance,  the  red  oxide  of  lead ; 
but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  weight,  and  by  chemical  tests.  —  (See  Chillies.) 

IV.  Long  Pepper.  —  This  species  is  the  produce  of  a  perennial  (^Piper  longum),  a 
native  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  The  fruit  is  hottest  in  its  immature  state ;  and  is  there- 
fore gathered  while  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  imported  in  entire  spikes,  which 
are  about  l^  inch  long.  It  has  a  weak  aromatic  odour,  an  intensely  fiery  pungent  taste, 
and  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  root  of  long  pepper  is  a  favourite  medicine  among  the 
Hindoos. 

The  quantities  of  the  last  3  species  of  pepper  imported  are  quite  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  black  pepper.  — (^Milburn's  Oi'ient.  Com.  j  Ainslie's  Mat. 
Indica ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory,  ^c, ) 

Trade  in  Pepper.  Consumption  of,  and  Duties  on,  in  England.  —  Pepper  is  exten- 
sively used,  all  over  Europe  and  the  East,  as  a  condiment.  It  was  originally  imported 
into  this  country  by  way  of  the  Levant  (see  ante,  p.  522.) ;  and  for  many  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  formed  the  most  important  article  of  their 
imports.  In  nothing  has  the  beneficial  effect  of  opening  the  Indian  trade  been  so 
unequivocally  displayed  as  in  the  instance  of  pepper.  The  private  traders  have  resorted 
to  new  markets,  and  discovered  new  sources  of  supply  which  had  hitherto  been  wholly 
unexplored ;  so  that  there  has  been  not  only  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
pepper  brought  to  Europe,  but  also  a  very  great  fall  in  its  price,  which  does  not  now 
exceed  a  third  of  what  it  amounted  to  in  1814 ! 

The  quantities  in  the  following  Table  are  taken  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  No.  22. 
Sess.  1830,  and  No.  425.  Sess,  1833;  the  prices  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Amount  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Pepper  imported  from  the  East  Indies  into  Great  Britain,  with  its  Price 
in  Bond  in  London,  each  Year,  from  1814. 


Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Pepper. 

Prices. 

LUs. 

Per  lb. 

Lbs. 

Per  lb. 

Lbs. 

Per  lb. 

1814 

5,762,619 

Ud.  to  I3d. 

1821 

845,100 

7irf.to  7^d. 

1827 

9,067,766 

W-'M- 

1815 

12,719,858 

9\  -    9-9 

1822 

7,211,376 

1828 

4,978,102 

1816 

11,985,014 

7     -    74 

1823 

6,955,326 

5    —    6i 

1829 

2-9    —   3J 

1817 

4,0S7,0G2 

8     84 

1824 

8,801,6.34 

5.1  _    6 

lS,-50 

2,742,224 

21     -   4 

1818 

6,134,721 

7^-    7| 

1825 

5,396,217 

4-9—    5-4 

18.31 

6,128,240 

3^-0 

1819 

5,330,643 

1826 

13,103,416 

4     —    4i 

1832 

4,630,475 

3|     —   4 

1820 

787,947 

6-6-    6| 

Pepper  is  one  of  the  most  grossly  over-taxed  articles  in  the  British  tariff.  Until  1823, 
the  duty  was  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  —  a  duty  so  exorbitant,  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
it  had  been  imposed  in  order  to  put  a  total  stop  to  the  use  of  the  article.  In  1823,  the 
duty  on  pepper  from  a  British  possession  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  but  even  this  duty, 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  article  (3c?.  to  4d.  per  lb.),  is  quite  enormous,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  from  400  to  300  per  cent.  !  It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
Table  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  1823,  has  increased  the  consumption  from 
about  ]  ,400,000  lbs.  to  2,225,000  lbs.  a  year ;  and  were  the  duty  reduced,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  2d.,  or  at  most  Sd.  per  lb.,  so  that  pepper  might  become  accessible  to  the  lower 
classes,  to  whom  its  free  use  would  be  of  infinite  importance,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  period  the  consumption  would  amount  to  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  lbs.  There  would  either  be  no  loss  of  revenue  by  such  a  measure,  or  none 
worth  mentioning ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be 
deprived  of  so  useful  a  commodity,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  seriously  injured,  by 
keeping  up  oppressive  duties,  which  serve  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  it  be  to  keep  alive 
the  remembrance  of  the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  those  by  whom  they  were  imposed. 
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We  have  already  shown  (see  ante,  p.  545.)  the  difficulties  under  which  the  dealers  in 
pepper  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  regulations  as  to  the  warehousing  of  com- 
modities from  India. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  all  Sorts  of  Pepper  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Total  Revenue  derived  from  the  same,  in  each  Year  since  1809. 


Years. 

Quantities 

retained  for 

Home 

Consumption. 

Nett  Amount 

of  Duty 

received,  thereon. 

Rates  of  Duty  charged  thereon. 

Common  Pepper. 

Cayenne  Pep 

per. 

Long 
Pepper. 

Guinea 
Pepper. 

East  India. 

East  India. 

Other. 

Lbs. 

L.          3.      d. 

I        Is.  Sd.  per  lb.  and 

4s.  per  lb.,  and 

I 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

1810 

1,117,982 

88,293    8    4 

<      2/.  1.3s.  4d.  per  cent. 

21.  13».  4 J.  percent. 

4s. 

Sd. 

U.  4d. 

i             ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

s 

ISll 

1,132,086 

90,547    1    6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1812 

1,183,489 

101,209  10   6 

ditto 

From  15th  April, li.ll^'/. 

<     per  lb.,  and  .3/.  3.«.  Id. 

ditto 
4.».  9J.  per  lb.,  and 

\ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1813 

Recor 

ds  destroyed. 

31.  Zs.  id.  per  cent 

4...  9d. 

9)J. 

1*.  7d. 

i     per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem. 

1814 

941,569 

95,668    4  10 

fFrom  10th  April,l».10.Xl. 

I                  per  lb.                   S 

ditto 

53.  per  lb. 

ditto 

lOd. 

ditto 

1815 

1,099,423 

103,025  11  10 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1816 

1,065,702'; 

99,390  19    1 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1817 

1,218,750| 

113,887    6    7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dito 

1818 

1,457,383 

125,093  15    6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1819 

1,.302,027 

119,271    7    1 

fFrom  5th   July,  2s.  6,1.1 

I                  per  lb.                  j 

ditto 

2s.  Cd.  per  lb. 

2s.  r,d. 

2s. 

2s.  6</. 

1820 

1,404,021J 
l,25<i,532j 

174,063    2    9 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1821 

156,208    2    3 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1822 
1823 

1,416,'10()| 
1,368,983 

179,586  11     4 
170,627    6    8 

ditto 

ditto 

di'.lo 

ditto 

ditto 

From  10th  O 

:tober,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  on 

all  sorts. 

1824 

1,447,0.30,1 

«50,087i 

180,816    3    5 

ditto 

1825 

106,221  15    0 

ditto 

182G 

1827 

2,529,0<!7 
l,!)4y,93U 

126,517    4    8 
97,496    5  11 

From  5th  January 

,  1«.  per  lb.,  if  from  British  possessions 
diito 

1828 

1,!I27,718S 

96,467  12    5 

ditto 

1829 

1,9,33,041 

96,725  19    2 

ditto 

1830 

2,009,154 

1(10,492    0    0 

ditto 

1831 

2,050,082 

102,639    0    0 

ditto 

1832 

2,225,491 

111,238    0    0 

ditto 

Supply  of  Pepper.  —  The  following  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pepper  are  taken 
from  the  Singapore  Chronicle ^  to  which  they  were  contributed  by  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.  —  than  whom 
there  can  be  no  more  com-petetit  authority  as  to  such  subjects. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  Eastern  islands,  and  of  the  countries  immediately  in  their  neighbourhood,  in 
demand  among  strangers,  black  pepper  is  the  most  important,  both  in  value  and  quantity. 

The  pepper  countries  extend  from  about  the  longitude  of  9tj^  to  that  of  1 15°  E.,  beyond  which  no  pepper 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  they  reach  from  5°  S.  latitude  to  about  I'io  N.,  where  it  again  ceases.  Within  these 
limits  we  have  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  certain  countries  lying  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  is  estimated  not  to  fall  short  of  168,000  piculs,  of  133|  lbs, 
each  ;  the  south-west  coast  being  said  to  produce  150,000,  and  the  north-east  coast  18,000  piculs. 

The  pepper  ports  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra  are  Lankat  and  Delli,  with  Sardang.  The  first 
£  produce  15,000  piculs,  and  the  latter  3,000  annually.  The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  Batta  nation  in 
the  interior. 

The  ports  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  the  amount  of  their  produce,  as  given  in  a  recent  estimate,  are 
as  follow  :  viz.  port  and  district  of  Trumah,  40,000;  district  of  Pulo  Dua,  4,000:  ditto  of  Cluat,  30,000; 
coast  from  Tampat  Tuan  to  Susu,  33,000;  port  of  Susu,  1,000;  Kualla  Batta,  20,000 ;  Analabu,  2,000; 
districts  to  the  north  of  Analabu,  20,000;  making  in  all,  150,000  piculs. 

Here  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  culture  and  production  are  extremely  fluctuating. 

During  the  last  pepper  season,  there  obtained  cargoes  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  27  American  ships, 
6coutTtry  traders,  4  large  French  ships,  besides  the  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  which 
generally  take  away  500  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of  Europeans  or  Americans ; 
the  pepper  finds  its  way  to  Europe,  to  America,  and  in  a  small  proj)ortion  to  China. 

The  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Pedier  down  to  the  Carimons,  is  estimated,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  to  produce  18,000  piculs.  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  the  principal  dep6t  for  this,  from  whence 
the  greatest  part  is  exported  to  India  and  China.  The  produce  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  itself  is  about 
15,000  piculs. 

Of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  Bingtang,  on  which  Rhio  is  situ- 
ated, and  adjacent  islands,  produce  10,000  piculs  ;  and  Lingga  about  2,000.  A  large  proportion  of  tliis  is 
brought  to  Singapore,  which  exported  last  year  about  21,000  piculs  ;  some  part  to  Bengal  and  China,  but 
principally  to  Europe  direct,  in  free  traders. 

The  west  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  produces  no  pepper,  with  the  exception  of  about  4,000  piculs 
afforded  by  the  territory  of  Malacca. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  production  of  pepper  is  very  considerable.  The  ports  of  Patani 
and  Calantan  —  chiefly  the  latter — yield  about  16,000  piculs  annually,  and  Tringanu  about  8,000.  A 
portion  of  this  is  brought  to  Singapore  and  Penang;  but  we  believe  the  greater  proportion  goes  direct  to 
Ciiina  in  junks,  of  which  3  large  ones  frequent  Tringanu  annually,  and  1  Calantan.  The  Americans,  too, 
occasionally  visit  these  ports.     In  the  year  1821,  3  vessels  of  considerable  burden  obtained  cargoes. 

The  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  from  the  latitude  of  101°  to  that  of  12Jo  N.,  affords  an  extensive 
produce  of  pepper.  This  coast  is  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  traders  of  Europe.  The  principal 
ports  here  are  Chantibun,  Tungyai,  Pongsom,  and  Kampop;  the  first  2  being  under  the  dominion  of 
Siam,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Karnboja.  The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  fl0,000 
piculs  ;  40,000  of  which  are  brought  at  once  to  the  capital  of  Siam  as  tribute  to  the  king,  and  the  whole 
finds  its  way  to  China  in  junks.  It  remains  only  to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The 
whole  produce  of  Borneo  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  piculs  ;  of  which  a  large  share  is  carried  to  China 
direct  in  junks,  some  by  Portuguese  vessels;  and  about  7,000  piculs  are  now  annually  brought  by  the 
native  craft  of  the  country  itself  to  Singapore  in  the  course  of  that  free  trade,  which  is  happily  flourish- 
ing at  this  settlement.  The  data  which  have  been  stated,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  whole  production 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  including  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  that  of  the  east  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  as  308,000  piculs  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  world  that  affords  jjepper,  excepting 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  this  affords  but  30,000  piculs,  or  less  than  1-lOth  pan  of 
what  the  places  we  have  enumerated  produce,  we  have,  accordingly,  at  one  view,  the  whole  production 
of  the  earth,  being  338,000  piculs,  or  45,066,66()  lbs.  avoirdupois.     The  average  price  of  pepper  has  been 

lately  about  9  Spanish  dollars  a  picul ;  so  the  whole  value  drawn  into  India  fiom  Europe,  China,  and  the 
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New  World,  on  account  of  this  single  commodity,  is  3,042,000  dollars.  The  quantity  given  in  this  state, 
ment  may  appear  enormous;  but  if  meted  out  to  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  or  to  1,000,000,000  of 
people,  it  would  be  found  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  an  individual  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  323  grains. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  has  very  recently  supplied  us  with  a  revised  estimate  of  the  production  of  pepper  as 
follows :  — 

Lbs. 
.      8,000,000 
-      -      4,000,000 


Lbn. 

Sumatra  (west  coast) 

.    20,000,000 

Siam 

Do.       (east  do.) 

-      8,000,000 

Malabar 

Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 

.      3,600,000 

Malay  peninsula 

-      3,733,333 

Borneo 

-      2,666,667 

Total  -    50,000,000 

The  localities  in  the  previous  estimate  are  quite  correct;  and  we,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  suppress  it. 

But,  though  this  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  a  fair  statement  of  what  has  been,  till  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  average  supply  of  pepper,  the  extreme  depression  of  price  has  occasioned  a  very  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  places  mentioned  above,  within  the  last  4  or  5  years. 
The  late  advance  of  price  will,  however,  probably,  check  any  further  diminution  of  production.  But 
though  prices  were  to  rise  still  more  considerably  than  they  have  done,  the  effect  on  the  supply,  owing  to 
the  plant  requiring  a  few  years  to  come  to  maturity,  may  not,  at  first,  be  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 

PERCH,  a  long  measure,  16^  feet  in  length.  — (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 
PERMIT,  a  licence  or  instrument,  granted  by  the  officers  of  excise,  authorising  the 
removal  of  goods  subject  to  the  excise  duties. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  11  Geo.  3.  c.  30.,  that  no  person  shall  demand  or  receive  a  permit  for  the  removal 
of  brandy,  arrack,  ruin,  spirits,  and  strong  waters,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  nuts,  without  the  special  direc- 
tion in  writing  of  the  person  out  of  whose  slock  they  are  to  come,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50^.  ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  to  be  imprisoned  3  months.  Persons  taking  out  a  permit,  and  not  removing  the  goods 
within  the  prescribed  period,  nor  returning  the  permit  to  the  ofticer,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods 
menlioned  in  such  permit.  By  the  51  Geo.  3.  c.  123.,  persons  selling,  lending,  or  making  use  of  a  permit 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  granted,  forfeit  500/.  By  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  ^  \\6.  it  is 
enacted,  thdt  any  retailer  of  spirits  sending  out  more  than  one  gallon  without  a  lawful  permit ;  ary  recti- 
fier, compounder,  or  dealer,  receiving  into  his  stock  any  spirits  without  a  permit;  or  any  carrier,  boat- 
man, or  other  person,  assisting  in  the  removal  or  transportation  of  any  spirits  without  a  permit ;  shall 
forfeit  200/.  over  and  above  every  other  penalty,  together  with  all  such  spirits:  the  packages,  carts, 
horses,  &c.  employed  in  the  removal  of  such  goods  shall  also  be  forfeited,  and  may  and  shall  be  seized  by 
any  ofHcer  of  excise.  The  9  Geo.  4.  c.  41.  §  5.  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  permit  for  the  removal  of 
coffee  and  cocoa.  The  commissioners  of  excise  provide  frames  or  moulds  for  making  the  paper  used  for 
permits,  which  has  the  words  "  Excise  Odice"  visible  in  the  substance  of  it.  It  is  a  capital  offence  to 
make  such  frames,  or  to  have  them  in  one's  possession  without  a  lawful  excuse. 

These  regulations  will,  it  is  most  probable,  be  speedily  modified;  the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry, 
of  whom  .Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  chairman,  having  recommended  the  abolition  of  permits  in  case  of  the  re- 
moval of  tea,  and  some  other  articles. 

PERRY,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider  from 
apples.  The  pears  best  fitted  for  producing  this  liquor  are  exceedingly  harsh  and  tart; 
but  it  is  itself  pleasant  and  wholesome.  —  (See  Cider.) 

PETERSBURGH,  the  modern  metropolis  of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Neva  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  lat. 
59°  56'  23"  N.,   Ion.  30"^  18f'  E.      Population  (including  military)  480,000. 

This  flourishing  emporium  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  whose  name  it  bears, 
in  1703.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  merchant  ship  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Neva 
arrived  from  Holland ;  and  the  czar,  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  visiters;, 
treated  the  captain  and  crew  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  loaded  them  with  presents. 
In  1714,  16  ships  arrived  at  Petersburg!! ;  in  1730,  the  number  had  increased  to  180; 
and  so  rapid  lias  been  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation  in  Russia  since  that 
period,  that,  at  present,  from  1,200  to  1,500  ships  annually  enter  and  clear  out  from 
Petersburgh  ! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  although  favourable  to  commerce,  the  situation  of 
Petersburgh  is,  in  other  respects,  far  from  being  good.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
is  low  and  swampy ;  it  has,  on  different  occasions,  sustained  great  injury  from  inunda- 
tions ;  and  the  country  round  is,  generally  speaking,  a  morass  and  forest,  so  that  almost 
every  thing  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. No  one  less- bold  and  daring  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have  thought  of 
selecting  such  a  situation  for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire ;  and  none  possessed  of  less 
power  and  resolution  could  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  all  but  insuperable  ob- 
stacles which  the  nature  of  the  country  opposed  to  the  completion  of  his  gigantic 
schemes. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  about  20  miles  W.  of  Petersburgh,  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  considered  as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Alnw)st  all  vessels  bound  for 
Petersburgh  touch  here ;  and  those  drawing  above  8  feet  water  load  and  unload  at 
Cronstadt ;  the  goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  the  city  in  lighters,  the  charges  of 
which  vary  according  to  the  demand  at  the  time.  The  merchants'  harbour  at  Cronstadt 
is  fitted  to  contain  about  600  ships ;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds.  Cronstadt 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet.  Vessels  bound  for 
Petersburgh  must  pass  by  the  narrow  channel  to  the  south  of  the  island,  commanded  by 
the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Cronslot  on  the  other.  The  wood- 
cut on  the  next  page,  taken  from  the  official  survey  published  by  the  Russian  govern- 
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ment,  gives  a  better  idoa  of  the  situation  of  Petcrsburgh,  Cronstadt,  &c.  than  could  be 
derived  from  any  description. 


PErEHSBURGIl 


\ 


References  to  P/arw.  — A,  Cronslot;  B,  Men-of-war  haven;  C,  Tolboken  light-house,  88  feet  high, 
furnished  with  a  fixed  light.  Soundings  in  fathoms.  It  appears  from  the  above  plan,  that  the  depth  of 
water  between  Cronstadt  and  Petersburgh  does  not,  in  some  places,  exceed  6  or?  feet;  but  it  is  increased 
about  a  foot  by  continued  westerly,  and  is  diminished  about  as  much  by  continued  easterly,  winds.  Cron- 
stadt is,  therefore,  as  already  observed,  in  reality,  the  port  of  Petersburgh  ;  and  has,  indeed,  no  separate 
Custom-house  or  jurisdiction.  The  transfer  of  goods  between  the  two  places  by  means  of  lighters  has 
of  late  years  been  materially  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam  tugs. 


1 

894.  PETERSBURGH. 

Trade,  Sfc.  —  Petersburgh  has  the  most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  arises  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritime  outlet  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and  various  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Few  countries  have  such  an  extent  of  internal  navigation  as  Russia.  By  means  partly  of 
rivers,  and  partly  of  canals,  Petersburgh  is  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Goods  are 
conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  through  a  distance  of  1,434  miles,  without  once 
landing  them  !  The  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia,  and  the  teas  of  China,  are  received  at 
Petersburgh  in  the  same  way ;  but  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  those  countries,  and 
the  short  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  take 
3  years  in  their  transit.  Immense  quantities  of  goods  are  also  conveyed  during  winter 
upon  the  ice,  in  sledges,  to  the  different  ports,  and  to  the  nearest  pristans,  or  places  in 
the  interior  where  barks  are  built  for  river  or  canal  navigation.  They  are  put  on  board 
in  anticipation  of  the  period  of  sailing,  that  the  barks  may  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  water,  by  floating  down  with  the  current  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  begin  to 
melt.  The  cargoes  carried  up  the  river  into  the  interior  during  summer  are  principally 
conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destinations  by  the  sledge  roads  during  winter.  The  con- 
veyance by  the  laiier  is  generally  the  most  expeditious;  and  it,  as  well  as  the  internal 
conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 

The  barks  that  come  from  the  interior  are  mostly  of  a  very  rude  construction,  flat- 
bottomed,  and  seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  30  inches  water.  When  they  arrive  at 
their  destination,  they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  Those  that  leave  the  ports 
for  the  interior  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  the 
commodities  imported  l)eing,  at  an  average,  of  much  greater  value  relatively  to  their 
bulk  and  weight  than  those  that  are  exported. 

Principal  Articles  of  Export  and  Import.  —  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tallow, 
hemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper ;  grain,  particularly  wheat ;  deals  and  masts,  potashes, 
bristles,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  linseed  and  hemp  seed  oils,  furs,  leather ;  fox,  hare,  and 
squirrel  skins ;  canvass  and  coarse  linen,  cordage,  caviare,  wax,  isinglass,  tar,  &,c.  Tal- 
low, both  for  candles  and  soap,  is  more  largely  exported  from  this  than  fi'om  any  other 
port  in  the  Baltic,  and  is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  • —  (See  Tallow.) 
The  hemp  is  of  good  quality,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Riga :  it  is  assorted,  according 
to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or  firsts ;  outshot  hemp,  or  seconds ;  and  half-clean  hemp, 
or  thirds.  The  first  sort  should  be  quite  clean,  and  free  from  spills  ;  the  second  is  less 
so;  and  the  third,  or  half-clean,  contains  a  still  greater  portion  of  spills,  and  is,  besides, 
of  mixed  qualities  and  colours.  Russian  flax  is  much  esteemed  for  the  length  of  its 
fibre ;  it  is  naturally  brownish,  but  becomes  very  white  after  the  first  bleaching.  Three 
qualities  are  distinguished  ;  viz.  12  head,  9  head,  and  6  head.  —  (See  Hemp,  and  Flax.) 
Iron  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  is  preferable  to  that  from  the  other  Russian  ports : 
there  are  two  kinds,  old  and  new  sable ;  the  former  is  the  best.  Leather  is  largely 
exported  ;  it  is  divided*  into  many  different  sorts.  —  (  See  the  details  with  respect  to  it  in 
the  art.  Russia  Leather.  )  The  grain  trade  between  this  country  and  Petersburgh  has, 
within  the  last  7  years,  become  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  Russia  will,  pro- 
bably, continue  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  to  this  country. 
The  Russian  wheat,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  azemaia,  or  soft  wheat,  and  the 
kuhanka,  or  hard  wheat,  is  the  lowest  description  of  wheat  shipped  from  Petersburgh.  It 
is  very  small-grained,  and  dingy  coloured ;  being,  though  sound,  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  bread.  The  azemaia  is  of  a  larger,  thovigh  still  not  a  large  grain,  and  better  , 
colour,  and  has  of  late  been  extensively  imported  into  England.  The  kuhanka,  or  hard  ' 
wheat,  is  a  large  semi-transparent  grain.  Its  hardness  has  nothing  of  the  flinty  character 
of  the  Spanish  hard  wheat,  which  it  most  reseinbles.  When  first  brought  to  London, 
the  millers  objected  to  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  grinding  it ;  but  it 
is  now  much  esteemed.  All  the  Russian  wheats  are  well  calculated  for  keeping,  either 
in  granary,  or  when  made  into  bread :  but  the  kuhanka  has  this  quality  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree ;  and  is  in  great  demand  for  mixing  with  other  wheats  that  are  old,  stale,  or  out  of 
condition.  A  shipment  of  100  chetwerts  of  wheat  in  Petersburgh  is  found,  when  de- 
livered here,  to  yield  about  72  Imperial  quarters.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar, 
especially  from  the  Havannah  (the  importation  of  refined  sugar  was  prohibited  in  1822)  ; 
coffee,  but  not  in  large  quantities  ;  madder,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  dye  woods  ;  cotton  stuffs 
and  yarn, —  the  latter  being  by  far  the  principal  article  sent  from  this  country  to  Russia; 
woollens,  oils,  spices,  salt,  wine,  lead,  tin,  coal,  fine  linen  from  Holland  and  Silesia,  &c. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  of  Russian  commerce,  its  progress  has  been  materially  j 
retaided  by  restrictions  on  importation.  Considering  the  immense  variety  of  valuable  ' 
natural  productions  with  which  Russia  abounds,  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
slavery  and  ignorance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
attempt  to  render  them,  by  dint  of  Custom-house  regulations,  rivals  of  the  English  and 
Germans  in  manufacturing  industry  !  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  enacting 
prohibitions  and  restrictions,  they  are  only  following  a  line  of  policy  which  we  have  not 
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yet  entirely  abandoned,  though  it  has  been  quite  as  injurious  to  us  as  it  can  be  to  them. 
We  had  lioped  that  sound  commercial  principles  were  beginning  to  get  an  ascendancy 
at  Petersburgh,  inasmuch  as  the  ukase  of  the  26th  of  March,  1830,  materially  modified 
several  of  the  previous  restrictions.  But  more  recently  a  new  ukase  made  its  appear- 
ance, enacting  a  considerable  increase  of  duties  on  several  articles.  It  is,  we  are  afraid, 
pretty  clear,  that  the  Russian  government  has  profited  little  by  the  admirable  work  of 
M.  Storch  (  Cours  cV Economic  Politique),  though  written  for  the  special  use  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  late  emperor. 

Inspection  of  Goods.  —  At  Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  other  Baltic  ports,  when  goods  are 
brought  from  the  interior  to  be  shipped,  they  are  inspected  and  classified  according  to 
their  qualities,  by  officers  (hrackers)  appointed  by  government  for  that  purpose,  and 
sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  All  sorts  of  timber,  linen  and  canvass, 
flax  and  hemp,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  ashes,  wax,  &c.  are  subject  to  such  inspection. 
They  are  generally  divided  into  three  qualities;  Krohn  (crown),  or  superior  ;  Brack,  or 
middling  ;  and  Bracks-Brack,  or  inferior.  This  classification  is  said  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
made  with  considerable  fairness.  A  factor  or  commission  agent  in  Russia,  instructed 
to  buy,  on  account  of  his  correspondent  in  England  or  Holland,  a  specified  quantity  of 
any  description  of  produce  subject  to  the  official  visit,  is  not  liable  to  any  action  in  the 
event  of  the  article  being  found  upon  delivery  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  provided  he  pro- 
duce a  certificate  to  show  that  it  had  been  officially  inspected,  or  bracked.  But  a  factor 
is  at  liberty,  should  any  article  delivered  to  him  be  manifestly  defective,  to  name  1  or 
2  other  hrackers  to  decide  whether  the  article  be  merchantable  or  not. 

Native  arid  Foreign  Merchants,  8fc.  —  Every  Russian  carrying  on  trade  must  be  a 
burgher,  and  have  his  name  registered  in  the  burghers'  book ;  he  thus  acquires  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  trade.  All  whose  names  are  in  the  burghers'  books,  are  either 
townsmen  who  have  property  within  the  city,  or  members  of  a  guild.  There  are  three 
guilds.  Tliose  belonging  to  the  first  must  possess  from  10,000  to  50,000  roubles:  these 
may  follow  foreign  trade,  are  not  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  and  may  drive  about 
the  city  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  2  horses.  Those  belonging  to  tlie  second  guild  declare 
themselves  possessed  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  roubles;  they  are  confined  to  inland  trade. 
A  capital  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission  into  the  third 
guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and  petty  dealers.  The  rates  paid  by  the  members 
of  these  guilds  amount  to  1  per  cent,  lapon  their  declared  capital,  the  "  statement  of 
which  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual."  Burghers  are  not  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army,  but  may  provide  a  substitute,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  guests,  or  foreign  mer- 
chants, who  enrol  themselves  in  the  city  register  on  account  of  their  commercial  affairs, 
enjoy  privileges  neaily  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country ; 
and  hence  a  foreigner,  who  imports  goods  into  Russia,  must  sell  them  to  Russians  only, 
and  at  the  port  where  they  arrive.  A  few  foreigners,  indeed,  settled  in  Russia,  and 
having  connections  with  the  natives,  do  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  interior ;  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  law,  and  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  seized. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  mostly  foreigners,  of  whom  the  English 
are  the  principal.  The  peculiar  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  latter  are  now  nearly 
obsolete ;  and  their  rights,  in  common  with  those  of  other  foreigners,  are  merely  those 
of  guests.  The  English  factory  is,  at  present,  little  more  than  a  society  formed  of  some 
of  the  principal  English  merchants,  several  of  whom,  however,  do  not  belong  to  it :  its 
power  extends  to  little  else  than  the  management  of  certain  funds  under  its  control. 

Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commodities,  8^c.  —  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Russia, 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently  paid  in  advance  ;  and  foreign  goods  are 
most  commonly  sold  upon  credit.  From  the  month  of  November  till  the  shipjjing  season 
in  May,  the  Russians  who  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  bristles,  iron,  &c.  either  come 
themselves  to  Petersburgh,  or  employ  agents  to  sell  their  goods  to  foreigners,  to  be  de- 
livered, according  to  agreement,  in  May,  June,  July,  or  August.  The  payments  are 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sellers  and  btiyers  ;  sometimes  the  buyer  pays 
Jhe  whole  amount,  in  the  winter  months,  for  the  goods  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
summer  or  autumn ;  and  sometimes  he  pays  a  part  on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the 
remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  linen  usually 
come  to  Petersburgh  in  March,  and  sell  their  goods  for  ready  money. 

Foreign  goods  were  formerly  almost  entirely  sold  at  a  twelvemonth's  credit,  and  some  at  a  still  longer 
term  ;  but  of  late  years  several  articles,  as  coffee  and  sugar,  are  sold  for  ready  money  :  still,  however,  the 
great  bulk  of  foreign  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  is  sold  on  credit.  Most  of  the  Russians  who  buy 
goods  on  credit  of  foreigners,  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  have  no  other  connection  or  trade  with  Peters- 
burgh, than  merely  coming  there  once  or  twice  a  year  to  make  purchases  :  which  having  accomplished, 
they  set  off  with  the  goods,  and  the  foreigner  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  them  again  till  the  bills  become  due. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  statement,  that  experience  and  sagacity  are  nowhere  more  requisite  in  a  mer- 
chant than  here.  He  has  nothing,  in  fact,  but  his  own  knowledge  of  the  native  dealers  to  depend  upon  : 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Russians,  that  foreigners  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  them  with  immense 
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sums  on  such  a  guaranty.  A  foreign  merchant,  carrying  on  business  in  Russia,  must  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  customary  forms  and  obligations  of  contracts ;  the  mode  of  making  payments ;  the  many  formal- 
ities that  encumber,  and  sometimes  turn  aside,  the  course  of  justice ;  the  spirit,  still  more  than  the  letter, 
of  the  tariff  and  the  Custom-house  regulations  ;  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  different 
orders ;  with  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  which  attentive  and  able  men  may  learn  on  the  spot,  and  no- 
where else. 

"  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  British  trade  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  in  silence.  Every 
mercantile  house  in  Petersburgh  employs  certain  men,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  arteL 
schicks,  who  are  the  counting-house  men,  and  employed  by  every  merchant  to  collect  payment  on  bills,  and 
to  receive  money,  as  well  as,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  it  in  very  considerable  sums.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  their  trust.  There  being  no  bankers  in  Russia,  every  mercantile  house  keeps  its  own  cash  ;  and 
as  the  payments  between  merchants,  and  for  bills  of  exchange,  are  made  entirely  in  bank  notes  of  no 
higher  Value  than  5, 10,  25,  50,  and  100  roubles —  most  of  them  in  so  tattered  a  state  as  to  require  several 
hours  to  count  over  a  sum  of  2,000^.  or  3,000/.  —  this  business  is  performed  by  artelschicks ;  and  very 
few  instances  have  occurred  of  loss  by  their  inattention,  either  in  miscounting  the  notes,  in  taking  false 
notes,  or,  where  they  are  much  torn,  in  receiving  parts  of  different  bank  notes. 

"  These  artelschicks  are  also  employed  to  superintend  the  loading  and  unloading  the  different  cargoes  : 
they  receive  the  most  valuable  into  the  warehouse,  where  they  are  left  solely  under  their  care ;  and  in  these 
warehouses  not  merely  merchandise,  but  often  large  quantities  of  dollars,  are  deposited.  These  Russians 
are  mostly  natives  of  Archangel  and  the  adjacent  governments,  of  the  lowest  class  ;  are  often  slaves,  gene- 
rally of  the  Crown  :  and  the  only  security  of  the  merchant  arises  in  some  degree  from  the  natural  reluc. 
tance  of  the  Russian  to  betray  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  but  in  a  much  greater  from  their  association, 
which  is  called  an  artel. 

"  An  artel  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  labourers,  who  voluntarily  become  responsible,  as  a  body,  for 
the  honesty  of  each  individual.  The  separate  earnings  of  each  man  are  put  into  the  common  stock  ;  a 
monthly  allowance  is  made  for  his  support ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  surplus  is  equally  divided.  The 
number  varies  in  different  associations  from  50  to  UK);  and  so  advantageous  is  it  considered  to  belong  to 
one  of  these  societies,  that  500  and  even  1,000  roubles  are  paid  for  admission.  These  societies  are  not 
bound  by  any  law  of  the  empire,  or  even  written  agreement ;  nor  does  the  merchant  restrain  them  under 
any  legal  obligation  ;  yet  there  has  been  no  instance  of  their  objecting  to  any  just  claim,  or  of  protecting 
an'individual  whose  conduct  had  brought  a  demand  on  the  society."  —  {Coxe's  Travels  in  Russia,  vol  iii. 
p.  315.) 

Few  Russian  merchants  engage  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  carried  on  principally  in  foreign  bottoms,  of 
which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  English.  Marine  insurances  are  generally  effected  in  London  or 
Amsterdam;  there  being  no  establishment  for  that  department  of  business  in  Russia.  An  insurance 
company  against  fire  has  been  established  in  Petersburgh,  and  enjoys  several  privileges  It  is  a  joint  stock 
company,  divided  into  actions,  or  shares.  It  has  been  very  successful ;  and  its  shares  are  at  a  very  high 
premium.  No  insurance  on  houses  or  goods  in  Russia,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  can  be  legally  re- 
covered ;  no  official  documents  of  loss  being  allowed  to  be  furnished  for  such  a  purpose. 


Money.  —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Petersburj^h,  and  throughout 
Russia',  in  bank  roubles  of  100  co))ecks :  tormerly,  accounts 
were  kept  in  silver  money  ;  but,  by  an  order  of  government, 
the  practice  of  keeping  accounts  in  bank  note  roubles  has  been 
enforced  since  1811,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  only  gold  coin  at  present  struck  is  the  ^  Imperial,  or 
5  rouble  piece,  =  15s.  8d.  sterling  very  nearly.  The  silver 
rouble  is  worth  3s.  '2.^rf.  sterling  very  nearly  ;  and  is  declared, 
by  a  ukase  issued  in  1829,  to  be  worth  360  copecks:  this  would 
give  the  value  of  the  paper  rovible  at  nearly  lid. ;  but  it  fluc- 
tuates with  the  exchange —  (For  an  account  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Russia,  see  anti,  p.  lOS.) 

Weights  and  Measures.—  The  llussiaii  weights  are  the  same 
for  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise,  viz.  — 

3  Soltnicks  =  1  Loth.  I     40  Pounds  =  1  Pood. 

32  Loths         =  1  Pound.      |      10  Poods     =  1  Berkovitz. 

The  Russian  pound  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Kelly,  G31 8-5 
English  grains.  Hence,  100  lbs.  Russian  =  90-26  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois =  40-93  kilog.  The  pood  =  36  lbs.  1  oz.  11  drs.,  but 
among  merchants  it  is  reckoned  =  36  lbs.  According  to 
Nelkenbrecher,  100  lbs.  Russian  =  90-19  lbs.  avoirdupois  = 
40-9  kilog.  ■=  82-8  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  =  84-444  of  Hamburgh. 


The  principal  measure  for  corn  is  the  chetwert,  divided  into 
2  osmins,  4  pajocks,  8  chetwericks,  or  64  gamitz.  The  chet- 
wert =  5-952  Winchester  bushds.  Hence,  100  chetwerts  =■ 
74-4  English  quarters. 


3  Wedros   =  1  Anker. 
6  Ankers     =  1  Oxhoft. 

2  Oxhoft     =  1  Pipe. 
In  long  measure, 

16  Wershok  =  1  Arsheen. 

3  Arsheen  =  1  Sashen. 
500  Sashen     =  1  V'erst. 


In  liquid  measure, 
11  Tsharky  =  l  Krashka. 
8  Krashka  =  1  Wedro. 
40  Wedros  =  1  Sorokovy. 
The  wedro  =  3^  English 
wine  gallons. 
13  1/3  Bottles  =  1  Wedro. 

1  sashen  =  7  English  feet ;  1  arsheen  =  28  English  inches. 
100  Russian  f  et  =  114i  English  feet.  The  verst,  or  Russian 
mile,  =--  5  furlongs  12  poles.  The  English  inch  and  foot  are 
used  throughout  Russia,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  measuring  of 
timber.  —  (Kellx/'s  Cambist,  art.  Russia  ;  Nelkenbrecher,  Manwl 
Universel. ) 

In  fixing  freight  to  England,  a  ton  is  63  poods  of  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  iron,  copper,  and  ashes ;  44  poods  of  l-.;-istles,  isingiass, 
leather,  and  wax  ;  5  dozen  of  deals ;  3,500  hare  skins  •  8  chet- 
werts of  wheat  or  linseed ;  and  60  pieces  of  sail-cloth. 


The  following  regulations  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  are  strictly  enforced  : . 


All  goods  imported  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
documents :  — 

1 .  The  declaration  of  the  captain,  according  to  the  form 
ordered  by  the  Custom-house. 

2.  An  attestation  from  the  Russian  consul,  and,  where  there 
is  no  consul,  from  the  Custom-house  of  the  place,  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  a  declaration  that  they  are 
not  the  produce,  manufacture,  or  property  of  an  enemy's 
country. 

3.  Bills  of  lading  of  all  goods,  in  which  the  weight,  measure, 
or  quantity  of  each  package  must  be  specified.  In  case  the 
bills  of  lading  are  not  exactly  after  this  regulation,  the  goods 
pay  double  duty  as  a  fine.  In  case  more  is  found  than  specified 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  the  surplus  is  confiscated  ;  if  less  is  found, 
the  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  quantity  specified.  Of  wine,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  specify  the  number  of  pipes  or  hogsheads 


only,  but  also  their  contents  in  gallons,  &c.  Of  lemons,  the 
number  in  each  box  must  be  specified.  Of  manufactured  goodS, 
the  measure  of  each  piece  must  be  specified,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  in  each  bale.  It  is  indifferent  whether  the  gross  or 
thenett  weight  be  specified.  If  the  packages  be  all  of  the  same 
weight,  measure,  or  contents,  a  general  specification  will  do, 
as  for  example,  100  casks  alum,  of  17  lispound  each.  Of  dye 
woods,  the  weight  of  the  whole  need  only  be  mentioned.  Of 
goods  of  small  bulk,  as  pepper,  &c.,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the 
weight  of  every  5  or  10  bales,  but  with  specification  of  the 
numbers.  There  must  not  be  any  erasures  or  blots  in  the  bill 
of  lading.  All  goods  not  accompanied  by  these  documents,  or 
where  the  documents  are  not  according  to  the  above  regulations, 
will  be  sent  back. 

Bills  of  lading  may  be  made  out  either  to  some  house,  or  to 
order. 


The  following  charges  have  been  fixed  by  the  merchants  of  Petersburgh  : 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Commission  on  sales  and  purchases    2  Charges  on  duty,  paid  inwards       -    4 

Extra  charges  on  all  goods       -        -    1  Ditto,  paid  outwards  -  -    4 

Commission  and  extra  charges  for  Commission  for  collecting  freight, 

goods  delivered  up      -  -        -    2  or  average  inwards  -  -    3 

Commission  for  procuring   freight 

outwards      -  -  .  -2 

For  clearances,  40  roubles. 


Brokerage  on  sales  and  purchases  -      A 
Ditto  on  bills  -  -  -      J 

Ditto  on  freight,  per  ton,  60  copecks. 
Stamps  -  -  '"     i 


Dues  to  be  paid  to  the  church,  10  rouble* 

each  vessel. 
Clearing   of    ships,    of    or    under 

2.5  lasts  each,  40  roubles  each  vessel. 

25  to  50  do.  60      _ 

50—75-80      _ 

75  _ 100  .  100      _ 
100  _  150   -  150      _ 

J  50  or  above,  200      _ 


Dry  Goods, 
in  barrels  or  chests 
In  sacks  -  -  - 

In  mats,  or  sacks  made  of  mate 
Except    Muscovy    leather,  of 
which  is  deducted 


Tare  on  Goods  exported,  as  fixed 

Per  cent.       Moist  Goods. 


the  Custom-house. 


Pressed  caviare 

Soap 

Meat  and  salt  fish 

Tallow 


Per  cent. 
15 

-  3 

-  20 

-  10 


Pn/  Goods.  Per  cent. 

In  barrels  or  chests         -  -    10 

In  vessels  of  glass  or  earthenware  20 
In  sacks  -  -  -    2 


Tare  on  Goods  imported. 

Dry  Goods.  Per  cent. 

In  double  sacks  -  .        .    4 

In  mats  -  .  .3 


Moist  Goods. 
Honey 
Treacle 
All  other  moist  goods 


Dry  Goods. 
In  sacks  and  mats  together 


I 
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Moist  Goods  imported. 


Olive  oil  in  casks 

of  Italy,  in  flasks  and  straw 
of  France,  in  flasks  ami  earthenware 
Salt  fish  In  barrels 

And  generally  on  all  moist  goods  in  barrels 
in  glass  and  earthenware 
Miscellaneous  Goods. 
Cotton  twist  in  bales         -         - 
in  chests  and  barrels 


The  following  are  some  of  the  tsres  specified  in  the  tariff:  — 

-    17  per  cent. 


Cochineal   must  be  weighed  in  the  sacks  af\er 
being  taken  from  the  casks;  for  every  sack  of 

from  4  to  7  poods  -  -  -  2  lbs. 

sacks  of  from  2  to  5\  poods        -  .  1  _ 

Indigo  in  serous;   every  seron  of  from  5\  to  7 

poods  -  -  -  -  34  — 

in  i  serons,  2^  to  4  poods  -         -  20  — 

of  Guatemala       ...  20  per  cent, 

in  boxes       -  -  »  -  20       — 


Bills  drawn  in  Russia,  and  payable  after  date,  are  allowed  10  days'  grace  :  but  if  payable  at  sight,  3  days 
only  ;  Sundays  and  holidays  are  included  in  both  cases.  The  Julian  calendar,  or  old  style,  is  still  retained 
throughout  Russia.  This  is  12  days  later  than  the  new  style;  and  in  leap-years,  13  days,  after  the  month 
of  February. 

Port  Charges  payable  on  British  Ships  at  the  Port  of  Petersburgh. 


{from 
to    - 


71     81  I  91    101   111   121    131  141   151  161  171  181   191  I201   211  221  231  ^241  251  |261 
80  I  90  ,100  110  120  130   140  150  IGO  170  180  190  MO  210  220  230  240  230  260  270 


Lastage 

Passes 

Clearing  passes  in 

Cronstadt 
I  Address  money    - 

Church 

Cronstadt  church 

Oo.  expedition 
I  Com])any's  agent 


It.  R. 

1%  76 

60  60 

10  I  10 
100  110 

90  95 

31  33 

95  100 

36  38 


R.   I  ft. 

100  104 
60  1  60 

10  I  10 
140  140 
125  130 

43 


Total    -  Roiibhs  1168 


494  522 


630  658 


Ships  cleared  out  from  Petersburgh  during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  1833. 


Years. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Flags, 
British 
American 
Other  nations 

Total 

76 
411 

67 
405 

64 
415 

Ships. 
749 
66 
475 

Ships. 
8^1 
62 
605 

46 
C84 

Ships. 
910 
58 
630 

Ships. 

710 

69 

602 

62 
481 

1,288 

915 

1,252 

1,290 

1,498 

1,483 

1,598 

1,381 

1,239 

The  trade  of  Petersburgh  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Tables  :  — 

I.  Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Petersburgh  in  1833. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Principal' Articles. 

Duty  paid. 

Principal  Articles. 

Duty  paid. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'Valuation. 

Puods. 

ths. 

Roubles. 

f. 

Poods. 

lbs. 

RmJ}les. 

c. 

Roubles.      c. 

Gold  and  silver    - 

27,581,954 

35 

Hemp    ... 

1,990,331 

10 

16,067,003 

21 

Cotton  twist 

476,584 

H 

39,235,804 

45  Flax 

247,511 

23 

2,133,258 

36 

81,731 

16 

2,127,491 

0  Potashes 

464,873 

104,367 

25 

4,829,616 

52 

Tallow 

4,069.926 

37 

41,761,031 

91 

Sugar,  raw          • 

1,279,213 

6 

29,914,482 

23 

candles    . 

.36,607 

498,957 

22 

Spices 

13,441 

35 

561,745 

25 

Leather,  unwrought  - 

96.189 

13 

2,005,279 

93 

Silken  manufactures 

1,707 

25 

3,962,568 

0 

Jufts 

32,009 

Woollen  do.         -           ■, 

10,913 

22 

6,163,212 

50 

Iron        -         . 

10,467 

4 

3,521,841 

90 

Copper        .       .       . 

218,698 

10 

M^^U 

0 

Flaxen  do. 

509 

25 

46S,555 

0 

Bristles    -            •        - 

60,328 

0 

94 

Wine  in  casks         - 

111,136 

0 

5,829,925 

25 

Cordage  and  cables    - 

251,488 

1,991.148 

395,808 

0 

2,220,324 

60 

Linens 

Si)irituous  liquors 
Apothecaries'  drugs 

6,914 

0 

788,629 

50 

Grain        -             -      - 

17,015 

0 

473.495 

99 

. 

l-'^^Ml'i 

45 

Other  articles    - 

- 

Other  articles 

Total        - 
Of  the  above  were  en- 

■ 

■ 

40,410,226 

84 

Total       - 

- 

169,148,853 

84 

116,954,950 

29 

286,103.804    13 

tered  by  Russian  mer- 

129,565,130 

88 

. 

. 

. 

71,385,444 

67 

200.950,575   55 

by  foreign  guests     - 

,    . 

39,172,525 

42 

. 

- 

- 

45,083,812 

73 

84,256,338    15 

by   passengers    and 
captains 

. 

. 

411,197 

54 

. 

. 

. 

485,692 

89 

896,890   43 

Value    of    exports    fall 

short  of  that  of  imports 

Inl832they  amounted  to 

: 

: 

156.976,657 

80 

:        ■  .    : 

: 

113,543,825 

82 

52,193,903   55 

!lnl833they  increased  by 

- 

12,172,196 

4 

- 

• 

II.  Official  Account  of  the  Values  of  the  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Petersburgh,  with  the  Produce 
of  the  Customs  Duty  thereon,  in  each  Year  since  1800. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

Roubles. 

Rouhles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

1800 

20,070,935 

32,255,354 

4,931,506 

1817 

118,743,838 

100,704,113 

20,986,305 

1801 

27,074,118 

31,110,996 

5,684,229 

1818 

151,258,904 

100,675,732 

23,163,291 

1802 

24,735,783 

30,695.561 

6,312,509 

1819 

111,106,315 

84,998,642 

20,623,839 

1803 

22,846,472 

31,893,082 

7,079,395 

1820 

168,256,897 

105,085,920 

29,747,994 

1804. 

21,008,478 

29,565,661 

6,972,520 

1821 

ia5,420,718 

100,631,673 

25,707,705 

1805 

20,478,047 

30,151,653 

6,085,222 

1822 

104,166,738 

97,932,490 

21,656,056 

1806 

18,710,234 

28,997,388 

5,230,300 

1823 

105,969,720 

104,070,326 

22,386,579 

1807 

18,114,443 

28,945,545 

4,982,461 

1824 

120,423,890 

97,729,518 

27,012,661 

1808 

1,452,223 

5,875,896 

918,056 

1825 

115,164,068 

121,174,898 

30,056,764 

1809 

5,159,798 

20,314,406 

2,277,908 

1826 

120,188,634 

91,591,514 

31,633,413 

1810 

10,058,485 

25,798.279 

3,204,847 

1827 

126,666,415 

116,794,217 

34,503,722 

1811 

25,472,3.32 

39,838,862 

5,562,332 

1828 

131,480,572 

107,207,647 

33,658,514 

]812 

41,739,114 

59,626,165 

10,023,966 

1829 

149,135,403 

107,428,928 

41,184,831 

1813 

80,613,958 

55,173,681 

15,475,972 

1830 

144,899,905 

111,25.5,171 

37,597,566 

1814 

75,169,453 

92,768,886 

11,905,177 

1831 

150,303,541 

115,958,678 

43,118,367 

1815 

65,961,238 

107,989,493 

10,684,924 

1832 

156,976,657 

113,543,825 

48,267,378 

1816 

90,204,829 

77,766,729 

13,908,416 

1833 

169,148,858 

116,954,950 

50,098,914 

3  M 
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IIL  Official  List  of  Goods'cleared  for  Exportation  at  the  Petersburgh  Custom-house,  during  the  Six  Vcarti 

ending  with  1833. 


Articles. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Bristles,  cut 

•  poods 

. 

855 

608 

464 

947 

Okatka 

-    — 

25 

3,776 

4,580 

5,764 

6,613 

1st  sort           « 

.    — 

33,037 

31,033 

26,925 

30,130 

23,434 

29.490 

2d  sort 

-    — 

29,219 

21,065 

16,886 

16,115 

13,165 

11,440 

Suchoi 

-    — 

• 

• 

13,074 

15,619 

15,071 

11,835 

Cantharides 

•    — 

841 

371 

670 

921 

594 

832 

Caviar 

•    — 

5,627 

2,672 

608 

319 

584 

463 

Cordage,  new 

-    — 

,?^5'^9 

207,959 

180,581 

77,374 

143.343 

212.588 

-    — 

120,682 

81,403 

55,951 

34,129 

87,601 

189.580 

old 

-    — 

49,524 

66,554 

56,036 

65,60.5 

42,325 

61,907 

Down,  eider 

-  lbs. 

16 

46 

156 

14 

goose 

-  poods 

110 

123 

183 

41 

264 

228 

Boats' 

-    — 

2,950 

1,810 

5,414 

590 

3,887 

4,160 

Feathers 

-    — 

11,269 

10,500 

9,281 

10,791 

18,505 

24,077 

*  Flax,  12  head 

-    — 

486,091 

105,470 

126,519 

10,656 

20,507 

7,521 

9  head 

-    — 

108,344 

r       158,701 
1        73,396 

252,265 

103,911 

265.993 

137,164 

6  head 

-    — 

120,149 

59,290 

185,075 

102,826 

codiUa 

-    — 

73,140 

82,423 

94,653 

123,089 

69,081 

106,1.39 

yarn- 

-    — 

16,770 

17,250 

18,266 

17,280 

16,857 

8,862, 

Furs:  Ermine 

-  pes. 

12 

2 

2 

4 

,ODZ^ 

Squirrel 

1,547 

•  1,999 

1,455 

1,783 

2,621 

765 

Galls              • 

-  poods 

25 

424 

469 

486 

384 

154 

Glue 

-    — 

2,980, 

2,908 

1,690 

4,596 

4,124 

3,112 

Grain :  Barley 

chtwts. 

i 

6,638 

1,513 

6,507 

Oats 

— 

10,092 

12,216 

8,609 

79,198 

. 

10 

■W^heat 

— 

53,310 

99,909 

126,094 

176,649 

59,800 

3,226 

— 

37,756 

300,630 

243,536 

397,945 

142,560 

13,334 

Gnm,  ammoniac 

-  poods 

134 

49 

61 

178 

29 

22 

galbanum 

-    — 

15 

3 

^2 

22 

22 

1 

Hair,   camel 

— 

254 

. 

7 

• 

23 

10 

goatb' 

-    — 

.^ 

1,016 

1,033 

138 

76 

ox  and  cow 

•    — 

140 

691 

2,176 

• 

496 

*Hemp,  clean 

-    — 

1,287,429 

416,846 

533,363 

803,791 

907,954 

1,050,454 

outshot 

-    — 

303,480 

414.258 

532,731 

454,274 

382,802 

371,696 

half-clean 

■    

244,658 

209,677 

303,716 

281,315 

547.013 

568183 

codiUa 

.    — 

7,674 

3,349 

26,032 

58,499 

46,526 

11,319 

yarn 

-    — 

743 

998 

191 

> 

242 

1,822 

Hides,  raw,  cow 

-    — 

72,573 

57,341 

71,965 

95,924 

107,462 

63,136 

horse 

•    

4,194 

24,385 

39,742 

8,014 

9.488 

6.187 

ox 

-    — 

33,982 

23,993 

27,044 

41,046 

14,900 

3,597 

red 

•    — 

31,081 

33,117 

22,908 

14,197 

19,494 

30,049 

white 

-    — 

1,060 

928 

1,390 

2,501 

2,591 

1,947 

black 

-    — 

- 

26 

96 

63 

12 

dressed 

.pes. 

93 

52 

285 

150 

5 

128 

Horse  manes 

-  poods 

14,668 

13,495 

10,901 

5,150 

9,796 

12,470 

tails 

-    — 

10,526 

10,810 

8,496 

5,129 

6,053 

11,385 

Iron, in  bars 

-    — 

829,035 

1,062,439 

658,783 

901,611 

1,203,786 

828,315 

blocks 

-    — 

15,875 

6,996 

2,223 

1,452 

1,775 

4,886 

sheets 

-    — 

33,096 

2,599 

1,856 

19,395 

36,304 

64,521 

old 

-    — 

33,242 

40,199 

22,133 

26,890 

29,247 

26,575 

Isinglass 

-    — 

3,634 

4,473 

3,175 

4,303 

3,963 

3.619 

Samovy 

-    — 

1,854 

2,075 

1,041 

1,22S 

2,052 

1,910 

Liquorice 

.    — 

2,111 

2,224 

1,923 

1.216 

2,443 

4,790 

Manufactures:  Flems 

-pes. 

71, .363 

39,712 

65,327 

76,425 

61,802 

68,121 

Ravens-duek 

55,577 

30,096 

43,506 

46,497 

66,897 

75,465 

Sail-cloth 

-    — 

62,130 

38,408 

40,868 

59,953 

50,298 

62.150 

Di;iper,  broad 

-  arsh. 

1,725,068 

1,565,161 

1,465,229 

2,355,866 

1,262.950 

1,762.430 

narrow 

-    — 

27,549 

8,326 

57,650 

252.501 

370.658 

154,081 

Linen,  broad 

-    

610 

26,091 

60 

70.025 

110,558 

67,261 

narrow 

•    — 

10,315 

60,087 

1.000 

112,500 

Prillings 

-    — 

26.'5,765 

227,455 

338,487 

17,452 

189,496 

114,813 

Crash        . 

-    — 

707,758 

834,288 

1,111,301 

1,125,726 

1,240,101 

1,694,806 

Meal,  rve 

-  chtwts. 

366 

403 

10,007 

8,205 

20 

5 

wheat 

— 

363 

10,985 

2,055 

1,720 

226 

201 

Oil,  aniseed 

-poods 

131 

110 

57 

19 

39 

202,168 

hemp -seed 

-    — 

238,247 

410,512 

490,527 

158,423 

248,829 

linseed 

-    — 

66 

47 

582 

1,724 

3.885 

356 

Potashes 

-    — 

380,455 

445,627 

639.287 

581,500 

408,994 

464,873 

Quills 
Rhubarb 

-  1,000 

21,713 

20,851 

19,507 

27,221 

35,776 

66,757 

-  poods 

145 

1,006 

482 

531 

158 

335 

Seeds :  Aniseed 

-    — 

870 

5,460 

8,662 

3,801 

2.861 

3,384 

Cumin-seed 

-    

85 

1,737 

2,295 

921 

2,896 

6,559 

Hemp-seetl 

chtwts. 

197 

119 

727 

570 

123 

135 

Worm-seed 

-  poods 

1,105 

969 

587 

410 

151,193 

156,222 

Linseed 

chtwts. 

146,030 

163,610 

181,252 

212,619 

1,021 

1,638 

Skins:  Calf       - 

-poods 

2,754 

2,837 

5,003 

6,329 

1,434 

23,215 

dressed 

-  pes. 

1,697 

591 

688 

278 

1,122 

1,320 

Badger 

383 

634 

1,655 

3,528 

711 

401 

Cat 

-    — 

150 

816 

953 

2,330 

361 

1.604 

Ermine 

-    — 

29,480 

26,200 

54,590 

14.880 

2.190 

16,757 

Hare,  gray 

.    — 

]■      175,220 

r        43.653 
1        25,800 

108,589 

1,000 

81,246 

93,370 

white 

-    — 

60,840 

118,260 

33,640 

408,667 

Sable 

.    

40 

302 

255 

92 

32 

340 

Squirrel 

.    

118,750 

230,260 

148,744 

280,500 

428,945 

384,016 

Soap              - 

-  poods 

8,468 

7,966 

8,936 

3,882 

7.131 

7,695 

Sole  leather 

•    — 

884 

670 

2,978 

3,346 

3.366 

911 

Squirrel  tails 
*  Tallow 

-  pes. 

610,118 

771,140 

1,705,380 

2,143,640 

1,915,600 

1,500,310 

-  poods 

3,646,814 

3,975,758 

3,579,229 

3,518,140 

3,717,446 

4,069,926 

candles 

-    — 

28,229 

38,047 

36,545 

23,148 

31.677 

36,607 

Wax,  white 

-    . — 

2,107 

1,766 

6,514 

6,024 

3.690 

6,711 

yellow 

-    — 

6,832 

12,724 

6,894 

3,428 

1,058 

2,490 

candles 

.    

412 

364 

379 

2.33 

298 

211 

Woods  :  Battens 

-  pes. 

34,905 

32  846 

32,830 

174,383 

115,848 

90,294 

Beams 

30 

877 

11 

151 

10 

Deals 

-    

815,798 

996.034 

669,000 

657,394 

514.349 

608,640 

Lath  wood 

-    — 

89,150 

105,120 

83,987 

34,824 

154,065 

57,635 

Wool,  sheep 

-  poods 

15,172 

3,394 

8,864 

26,888 

38,711 

55,979 

woollen  vam 

.     

201 

445 

732 

904 

1,019 

2,881 

Sundry  goods  not  specified  in 

the  pre- 

sent  list,  per  value        -          -  roub. 
Total  value  of  all  the  goods,  Roub. 

1,280,695 

1,466,251 

1.421,633 

985,243 

1,087,718 

1,028,498 

105,727,554 

107,428,928 

111,255,171 

115,958,678 

113,543,825 

116,954,950  j 

The  navigation  opened  in  1832  on  the  15th  of  April. 
_  _  18.33        -      26th        - 

—  closed  in  1832       -      14th  of  November. 

—  —  1833        -      2d  of  December. 


In  1833,  the  first  ship  arrived  was  Amer.,  on  the  26thof  April. 

—  —  sailed       -    Prussian     -      7th  of  May. 

—  last  arrived    -    Prussian     -      .'SOth  of  Nov. 

—  _  sailed       -    British        -      27th     — 


As  to  the  trade  in  hcn-p,  tallow,  &c.,  see  these  articles. 
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IV.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  P'oreign  Produce  imported  into  Petersburgh 
each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1833. 


Articles. 


Al/im         -  -   poods 

Almonds       -        -      _ 
Annalto      -  -      — 

Brandy  -  -  ankers 
Brimstone  -  -  poods 
Camphor     -  -      — 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  lig- 

nea  •  -      — 

Clove         -  -      — 

Cochineal       -       -     — 
Cocoa  or  chocolate  nuts  — 
Coffee  -  •      — 

Cotton,  raw  -      — 

Cotton  goods,  viz. 

Cambrics  -  pieces 

Muslins  and  handker- 
chiefs   -         -      — 
printed  -     — 

Velveteens  &  velvets  — 
Fruits:  Lemons     -   boxes 
Oranges,  sweet        — 
Do.  bitter  -      — 

Raisins      -       -   poods 
Gums,.  Arabic  and  bene- 
R^'     •■        ■     - 

Benjamin  -  — 

copal        -  -  — 

gutti  or  gamboge  — 

olibanum    -       -^  — 

Indigo       -  -  — 

Lead,  in  pigs         -  — 

in  sheets      -  — 

Mace         .  lbs. 

Madder  -   poods 

Manganese  -  — 

Nutmegs        -        .  — 

Oil,apothec.,and  scented, 

with  the  vessels  — 

salad  and  ordinary  — 


1S30.       1813.      1832.      1833 


03,026 

7,293 

1,147 

509 

17,796 
1,100 

1,420 
305 
3,810 
3,00(5 
73,950 
69,531 

134,222 

53,613 

21,380 
16,103 
15,862 
23,949 
684 
7,461 

7,666 

4.54 

108 

9 

12,108 

23,892 

98,272 

19,142 

52,893 

40,433 

117 


41,270 

13,815 

780 

767 

24,564 

837 

534 

451 

3,256 

35  ( 

126,222 

50,24 

64,240 

37,445 
503 
8,581 
28,543 
23,871 
292 
5,080 


42 

6,582 

25,.->01 

188,638 

16,453 

35,224 

32,717 

137 


15,253 
17,767 

1,443 

859 

20,085 

2,118 

1,996 
731 
1,061 
3,036 
101,360 
70,168 


43,081 
8,357 
1,359 
18,34 
20,234 
808 
3,700 

10,959 

803 

951 

170 

5,392 

30,720 

235,814 

10,307 

437 

75,077 

14,731 

87 


633         786         855  737 

53,30!)  207,703  125,532  110,072 


63,814 

10,190 

230 

931 

104,986 

2,595 

1,453 

316 

3,708 

1,028 

111,038 

84,742 

99,210 

33,754 
15,190 

8,321 

27,858 

42,581 

907 

3,035 

5,809 

795 

1,189 

167 

6,121 

21,253 

121,501 

17,860 

249 

30,312 

21,873 

34 


-  ankers 

-  poods 

-  lbs. 

-  poods 


pieces 


Pepper       -  poods 

Pimento        -  -      — 

Porter        -  -  hhds. 

bottles 
Quercitron  bark    -   poods 
Quicksilver    •       .     — 
Rice         -  -      — 

Rum 

Saflflower    - 
Saffron 
Sago 

Sal  ammoniac 
Salt 

Sarsaparilla 
Shumac 
Skins,  bear     - 

racoon    - 
Sugar,  raw,  Brazil   poods 
IJo.  Havannah       -      — 
Do.  all  other  kinds       — 
Tin  .  -      - 

Twist,  dyed  -      — 

undved      -        -      — 
Wine,  Champagne,  bottles 
French    -  -    hhds. 

I'ort.  and  Span,  pipes 
Rhenish  -  -  aams 
Woods,  Brazil,  Nicholas, 
and  St. Martinique,  poods 
dye,  rasped  -  — 
fustic        -  -      — 

logwood  -      — 

mahogany         -      — 
Woollen  goods,  viz. 

Camlets  -  pieces 

Carpets  -  -  — 
Cloth  -  -  _ 
Kerseymere  -  — 
Ladies'  cloth    -      — 


18.TO. 


11,446 

1,380 

636 

4,248 

69,044 

3,062 

26,308 

12,334 

776 

1,015 

1,330 

4,928 

464,246 

3,883 

2,741 

946 

26,967 

198,901 

1,069,714 

8,253 

22,604 

17,068 

512,877 

291,114 

9,744 

1,932 

471 

29,005 
8,098 
24,34 
178,908 
35,227 

25,00'/ 


537 
1,794 


1831. 


2,534 

583 

593 

5,352 

47,321 

476 

21,306 

6,227 

1,147 

381 

490 

2,768 

493,116 

3,721 

21,333 

378 

30,409 

8,320 

812,6.30 

9,832 

22,033 

21,797 

374,322 

372,713 

9,170 

4,558 

541 

20,552 
3,819 
39,232 
93,008 
1,290 

17,329 
749 

5,937 
401 

1,755 


1832. 


5,642 

2,004 

583 

4,840 

17,975 

1,018 

25, 

7,289 

2,031 

774 

202 

2,801 

390,891 

3,814 

23,129 

1,510 

60,394 

21,697 

1,357,720 

6,021 

33.880 

23,889 

541,014 

370,587 

1.3,911 

4,124 

1,305 

76,328 

4,824 

6,411 

274,523 

36,840 

37,744 
502 

7,037 
810 

2,350 


98,264 
1,782 
54,294 
504,373 
68,571 

25,753 

712 

2,962 

321 


V.     Official  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  principal 

Russian  Cities  in  1830  and  1831. 

Places. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

1830. 

1831. 

1830. 

1831. 

1830.                    1831. 

Petersburgh 

131,943,177 

150,303,541 

111,255,172 

115,958,078 

37,597,567           43,118,367 

207,642 

209,570 

715,740 

939,408 

Moscow 

3,382,556 

4,949,042 

409,019 

883,942 

662,107    1           925,508 

Reval           -           -       - 

1,838,918 

1,565,622 

1,002,500 

1,074,744 

No  returns. 

Hapsal 

9,805 

32,752 

193,917 

255,306 

12,726 

18,517 

Kunda 

93,529 

05,936 

54,270 

57,041 

1,084 

18,680 

Riga 

15,883,598 

14,125,895 

45,059,132 

66,267,269 

.  7,491,643 

7,195,081 

Archangel 

1,188,096 

1,155,872 

11,935,  )88 

12,829,710 

1,344,872 

1,463,321 

Odessa 

23,450,121 

21,109,121 

27,031,900 

20,063,963 

3,641,073 

3,620,861 

4,528,854 

6,410,652 

8,395,047 

9,403,298 

1,387,123 

1,938,437 

Libau              - 

562,543 

584,318 

3,455,539 

5,005,115 

648,127 

449,078 

Windau 

69,708 

65,264 

401,344 

405,498 

No  returns.                  1 

Pemau 

262,765 

259,903 

2,450,956 

2,313,410 

413,955                324,158 

Arensburg 

Radziviloff              -      - 

24,728 

15,993 

205,272 

378,855 

51,912                   29,643 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

1.677,004                997,348 

i    V.    Official  Statement  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Petersburgh,  during  the 
I  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1833. 


Win- 
Ofwhat  tered. 
Countries.     1832. 


Arrived  in  1833. 


Part 
Goods 


tadt.    Petrs.  Cron 


New  Ships. 


Lastage. 


Of 

Ships 
arrived. 


Of 
Ships 
sailed. 


Wintering. 


In 
In     Cron- 
Petrs.'  stadt. 


Great  Britain 

America 

Bremen 

Hamburg! 

Hanover 

Spain 

Holland 

Denmark 

Lubeck 

Mecklenburg 

Naples 

Norway 

Oldenburgh 

Prussia 

Portugal 

Russia 

Rostock 

Sardinia 

France 

Sweden 

Total 
In  1832 
In  1833  a  de- 
crease of    - 


694 
62 
17 

8 
31 

2 
38 
49 
43 

7 

2 

77 
1 

52 
5 
1 

65 

44 


72,164 
9,222| 
1,1 70^ 

3254 
1,461 1 

218 
1,877 
2,255 
2,4 12A 

■'259 
2,086 

306 
4,432 

129* 

11,16.-| 

.  254j' 

140 
4,099 
1,824 


1,238* 

1,404 

166 


1,239 

1,381 

124 


116,0994 


72,107^ 
9,222| 
1,176; 

325i 
l,4'/:i.J 

218 
1,070 
2,191 
2,020 

2934 

259 
2,086 

274 
4,794| 

129.J 
10,746 

254.J 

140 
4,208 
1,824 

115,9'67^ 


Remarks  on  Tables. —  It  would  appear  from  the  above  Tables,  that  the  trade  of  Petersburgh  has  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  since  1812.  But  though  its  increase  since  that  epoch  has  been  very  consider- 
able, it  has  not  been  by  any  means  so  great  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  previous  statements.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  returns  are  all  made  in  paper  roubles ;  and  that  they  have  borne  a  much  lower  value, 
as  compared  with  silver,  since  1812,  than  they  did  previously.  Since  1826,  however,  the  value  of  the 
paper  rouble  has  been  pretty  constant ;  and  in  the  interval  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  trade. 
We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  commerce  of  Russia  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  according  as  the  increase  of  population  and  tlie  slow  but  gradual  progress  of  civilisation 
develope  the  gigantic  resources  of  this  great  country.  It  is  reasonable,  too,  to  suppose  that  this  develope- 
ment  will  be  accelerated  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy. 

*  Of  these,  1.55  ships  brought  coals. 
3  M   2 
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PEWTER.  —  PHILADELPHIA. 


Trade  and  Navigation  op  the  Russian  Empire  in  1832. 
Account  of  the  Total  Values,  as  per  Price  Currents,  of  the  different  Articles  exported  from  Russia  to 
Foreign  Countries  in  1832,  and  of  those  imported  by  her  from  the  same ;  specifying  the  Exports  to  and 
Imports  from  each  Country. 


Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Sweden 

Prxissia 

Denmark 

Elsinore 

Hanse-towns  - 

Holland 

RmihLs. 

3,499,302 
17,031,6fi.^ 
16,4'^7,6.34 

7,892.73(; 

7,622.559 
12,060,465 

Roubles. 
2,3«0,051 
7,229,492 
1,370,740 

28,654,600 
5,510,760 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain  and  Por- 
tugal 
Italy        -       - 
Austria 

Roubles. 
95,512,036 
10,821,866 

1,.'537,595 
10,262,708 
13,770,521 

Roubles. 
59,8f;0,012 
12,609,559 

4,034,567 
2,379,146 
12,461,375 

Turkey    -        - 
America 
Other  places   - 

Total 

Roubles. 

21,669,746 
S, 585,696 
1,803,892 

Roubles. 
11,882,482 
20,494  yl  17 
520,977 

228,298,419 

169,988,18* 

I 


General  View  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 


Exports. 


Articles  for  consumption 

—  manufacture 

—  manufactured 
Sundries 

Gold  and  silver 


Value  per  price  currents 
Value  per  declarations 


Average  value 


By  Europ. 
Frontiers. 


Ro)Mes. 

37,132,901 
150,862,456 

14,176,294 
6,126,765 
3,492,552 


231,790,971 
252,727,095 


By  Asiatic 
Frontiers. 


Roubles. 

1,170,296 

3,668,075 

8,125,728 

4,595,696 

1,053,546 


18,613,311 
18,613,341 


Total. 


Roubles. 
58,303,200 
154,530,631 
22,302,022 
10,722,461 
4,546,098 


250,404,312 
271,340,434 


242,259,032   18,613,314   260,872,373  Average  value 

Excess  of  exports 


Imports. 


Articles  for  consumption 

—  manufacture 

—  manufactured   - 
Sundries 

Gold  and  silver 
Confiscated  goods 

Value  per  price  currents 
Excess  of  exports 

Value  per  declarations    - 
Excess  of  exports 


By  Europ.     By  Asiatic 
Frontiers.       Frontiers. 


Roubles. 
39,304,511 
90,569,157 
33,273,941 

6,840,579 

42,205,951 

575,835 


212,769,974 


Roubles. 
8,352,318 
1,752,879 
6,607,813 
6,752,571 
927,336 
2,847 


21,395,764 
21,:?95,764 


263,724,188 
7,616,246 


227,549,199  21,395,764  248.944,963 
11,927,410 


Roubles. 
47,656,829 
92,522,0.16 
39,881,754 
10,593,150 
43,133,287 
578,682 


234,165,738 
16,238,574 


Account  of  Ships  arrived 

in 

the  different  Ports  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1832. 

i 

From 
Russ.  Port. 

1 

n 

- 
0 

i 

1 

i 

1 

c 

a 

X 

t 

g 
S 

0 

s 
1 

c 

•3 

1 
1 

1 

"C 

•s 

< 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

S, 

.•a 

! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< 

.5 

£ 
< 

Total. 

Cronstadt  & 
Petersburgh 
Narva 
Reval    -      - 
Kunda 
Hapsal 
Riga  -         . 
Arensburg  - 
Pemau 
Libau 
Windau      - 

Total 
Baltic  Sea  - 

8 

5 

1 

'l 

6 

581 
34 
14 
2 

344 
3 
16 
18 
3 

95 
33 
19 
1 
2 
156 
4 
12 
54 
10 

139 

1 

.^ 

1 

'-: 

37 
9 

68 

j 

3 
185 

13 
82 
13 

los 

\l 
2 

8 
394 

7 
30 
94 

8 

129 
"9 

"i 

9 

7 

25 

'7 

119 
4 
8 
23 
5 

135 

1 
2 

81 

'9 

■ 

"2 

19 

2 
12 
I 

15 

"4 

1 

3 

: 

55 
3 

"58^ 

1 

: 

~T 
"43" 

Is" 

44 

3 

■ 
3 

IF 

: 

4 

16 

1 

17 

1,404 
61 
80 
5 
18 

'1: 

339  i 
57 

3,601  ! 

21  j  1,017 

356 

299  372 

680 

273 

191 

229^  15 

43 

20 

3 

- 

Archangel   - 
Onega 

Total 
White  Sea  - 

233 
14 

105 

2 

3 

1 

32 

- 

1 

11 

: 

; 

- 

- 

457  1 

15 

472  1 

If! 

138 
13G 

44 

157 

~20l|i 
5,720r 

- 

247 

105 

2 

3 

70 

32 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Odessa 
Theodosia    - 
Taganrog     - 
Kertch        - 
Eupatoria   - 
Ismael 
Anapa 
Redoutkale 

Total 
Black  Sea    - 

1 

12 
~13 

30 
30 

\ 

1 

- 

: 

103 

3 

182 
19 

60 
2 

46 
1 

12 
1 

1 

T 
1 

10 

z 

lo" 

126 
85 
294 
136 
81 
171 
7 
8 

908 
908 

7 
62 

1 

■ 

1 

- 

- 

103 

3 

201 

62 

47 

13 

IF  4" 

Astrakhan  - 
Baku 

Total 
Caspian  Sea 

29 
95 

T24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69  j8 

Grand  total    1  158'  l,294l  462 
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PEWTER  (Ger.  Zbm,  Zinngeisserzinn  ;  Fr.  Etain ;  It.  Stagno ;  Sp.  Estano,  Peltre ; 
llus.  Olowo),  a  factitious  metal  used  in  making  plates,  dishes,  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
It  is  a  compound,  the  basis  of  which  is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with 
about  l-20th  or  less  of  copper,  or  other  metallic  bodies,  as  the  experience  of  the  work- 
men has  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  There  are  3  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  1  st  was  formerly  much  used  for  plate 
and  dishes  ;  of  the  2d  are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures  for  beer ;  and  of 
the  ley-pewter,  wine  measures  and  large  measures.  —  (  Ure. ) 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  in  lat.  39°  57'  N.,  Ion. 
75°  10'  W.      Population,  in  1830,  168,000. 

Harbour,  Light-houses,  Pilotage,  %c.  —  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  New- 
castle, but  those  drawing  above  18  or  20  feet  water  cannot  reach  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  a  bar  a  little 
below  the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  magnificent  bay  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Delaware,  has 
Cape  May  on  its  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  its  south  side.   The  former  iu  lat.  38*^57'  N.,  Ion.  75<^  47'  -iJ" 
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W.,  is  a  sandy  headland,  rising  about  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  recently  been  surmounted 
by  a  light-house,  60  feet  in  heiglit.  The  ligiit  revolves  once  a  minute;  an  eclipse  of  50  seconds  being 
succeeded  by  a  brilliant  fla.sh  of  10  seconds.  It  is  seen  in  clear  weatlier  from  iJO  to  25  miles  off.  Cape 
Henlopen,  marking  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay,  is  in  lat.  38"^  47'  N.,  Ion.  75°  4'  45 '  W.  A  little 
south  from  it  is  a  hill,  elevated  about  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  it  is  erected  a  light^house, 
72  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  a  powerful  fixed  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  10  leagues  off.  To  the 
N.  of  this  principal  light,  and  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  a  second  light-house  has  been  con- 
structed, 36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  v/hich  is  also  furnished  with  a  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen 
at  about  6  leagues  off.  The  channel  for  large  ships  is  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  banks  called  the 
Overfalls.  The  navigation  is,  however,  a  little  difficult,  and  it  is  compulsory  on  ships  to  take  pilots.  The 
latter  frequently  board  them  at  sea  ;  but  if  not,  as  soon  as  a  ship  comes  between  the  capes,  she  must  hoist 

the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  heave  to  as  soon  as  one  offers  to  come  on  board (Coulier  sur  les  Phares,  2d 

ed.     'Heepost,  for  regulations  as  to  pilotage.) 

Trade.  —  The  exports  principally  consist  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  lumber,  coal  and  iron,  various  species  of  manufactured  goods,  &c..  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  ;  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  wines,  brandies,  spices,  &c.  In  point  of  shin)ing, 
Philadelphia  is  the  third  port  of  the  United  States  ;  being  in  this  respect  inferior  only  to  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  Philadelphia,  in  1832,  amounted 
to  79,9G8  tons,  of  which  27,244  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported into  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  ended  the  30ih  of  September,  1832,  was  10,678,358  dollars;  the 
total  value  ofc'the  exports  during  the  same  year  being  3,516,066  dollars. 

Banks.  —  There  were,  in  1830,  in  Philadelphia,  12  joint  stock  banks,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Allowing  for  the  share  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  employed  in  banking  speculations  in 
the  city,  the  total  capital  engaged  in  bank  business  in  Philadelphia  that  year  may  be  taken  at  10,667,000 
dollars,  on  which  a  dividend  accrued  of  693,075  dollais,  being  at  the  rate  of  6497  per  cent.  The  bank  of 
the  late  Mr.  Girard,  being  a  private  establishment,  is  not  included  in  this  estimate.  —  (Statement  by  J.  H. 
Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  29th  Jan.  1831.)  None  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  issue  notes 
for  less  than  5  dollars.  They  all  discount  good  bills,  having  60  or  90  days  to  run,  at  6  per  cent.  In  Phi- 
ladelphia the  banks  have  been  pretty  successful ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  generally,  there  have  been  many 
failures. 

Insurance.  — There  were,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  9  marine  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  3,280,000  dollars  :  they  divided  amongst  them,  during  the  same  year,  275,400  dollars,  being  at 
the  rate  of  8-396  per  cent. 

There  were  also,  in  1830,  4  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  city,  having  amongst  them  a  capital  of 
1,^00,000  dollars.  Their  dividends,  during  the  year,  were  90,000  dollars  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  companies,  with 
a  capital  of  200,000  dollars,  paid  nothing,  the  dividends  amounted  to  6428  per  cent,  on  the  producing 
capital. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  dollar  is  worth  7s.  M.  currency;  so  that  1/.  sterling  =  1/.  13s.  ^d.  currency.— 
{See  New  York.)     * 


Weights  and  Measures  same  as  those  of  England. 

Regulations  qf  the  Port.  —  If  any  master  or  captain  of  any 
Bliip  or  vessel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  (■oini)ly 
with  the  directions  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  office,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every 
such  offence,  severally  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding 
100  dollars.  And  the  said  harbour  master,  shall  in  full  com- 
pensation for  his  services  be  entitled  to  have,  recover,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  master,  captain,  owner,  or  consignee  of  each 
and  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
(coasting  vessels  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  75  tons  excepted) 
the  sum  of  1  dollar  for  each  and  every  voyage  by  such  ship  or 
T«ssel  performed,  and  no  more. 

Every  ship  or  vessel  that  may  arrive  in  this  harbour,  and 
that  shall  come  to  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  bttwten 
Almond  and  Vine  Streets,  having  previously  caused  her  gun- 
powder, if  any  she  had  on  boarcl,  to  be  landed  as  the  law 
directs,  may  remain  in  that  situation  24  hours,  and  no  longer, 
taking  care  to  lie  as  near  to  the  island  or  sand  bar  as  may  be 
consistent  with  their  safety.  But  if,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  vessel  having  servants  on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  or  convenient  to  lie  a  longer  time 
in  the  stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  owner,  master, 
pilot,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  direction  of  sui  h 
vessel,  shall  remove  her  from  opposite  the  city,  and  shall  moor 
her,  or  cause  her  to  bemoored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine  Street, 
with  1  anchor  and  cable  up  and  1  anchor  and  cable  down  the 
stream;  and  in  both  the  above-mc:  'ioned  situations,  the  re- 
gulation contained  in  the  next  succeeding  article  to  be  duly 
attended  to. 

If  any  vessel  properly  moored  in  the  stream  shall  have  her 
anchor  or  cable  overlaid  by  any  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or 
mooring,  the  master  or  person  having  the  care  or  direction  of 
such  last -mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  application  made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved, 
cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be  taken  up  and 
cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  in  to  any 
wharf  or  dock,  or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying 
at  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner,  master,  pilot,  or  whoevtr 
may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have 
her  securely  made  fast ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall 
get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  shore, 
with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel  ; 
and  shall  cause  the  flukes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board  ; 
and,  within  24  hours  thereafter,  cause  her  jib  boom,  spritsail- 
yard,  main  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any  they  have, 
to  be  rigged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  topped  up,  in  such  a 
manner  as  least  to  interfere  with  vessels  passing. 

If  the  fasts  of  vessels  when  moored  at  a  wharf  shall  extend 
ricross  a  dock,  so  n?  to  obstruct  the  passing  or  repassing  of  shal- 
lops, lighter,  or  other  craft  or  vessel,  the  master  or  other 
person  having  the  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall,  upon 
the  first  application,  immediately  cause  such  fast  or  fasts  to  be 
cast  off  or  slacked  down. 

No  outward-bound  vessel,  putting  off  from  a  wharf,  shall  lie 
longer  in  the  stream  between  Vine  Street  and  Almond,  in  the 
district  of  Southwark,  above  mentioned,  than  24  hours.  And 
if  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfs  so  much  interlock  with 
each  other  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  in  and  out  of  docks, 
the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of 
the  same,  shall,  immediately  on  application  from  any  person  so 
wanting  to  haul  his  vessel  in  or  out  of  docks  aforesaid,  have 
the  vessel  or  vessels  so  interfering,  moved  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel 
making  room  for  another  to  haul  in  or  out  shall  have  liberty 
to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient  place  adjacent, 
for  a  reasonable  time ;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  transporting 


or  wanting  to  haul  into  a  wharf  or  dock,  or  to  make  sail  in 
order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  Uie  same  privilege. 

When  any  ship  or  vessel  may  be  lying  alongside  any  wharf, 
and  not  takmg  in  or  discharging,  she  shall  make  way  for  and 
permit  any  vessel  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside, 
next  the  wharf,  until  she  discharges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and 
the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shall  haul  out- 
side and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  first  occupied  the  wharf; 
provided  that,  from  the  10th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  H!  arch. 


no  vessel  shall  be  compelled  to  move  from  her  berth  (only  th.ose 
at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of 
docks. 


No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  at  any  wharf, 
or  within  any  dock,  shall  be  allowed  to  have  anv  fire  on  boaro  ; 
neither  shall  any  vessel  lying  outside  or  near  her  be  permitted 
to  have  fire  on  board,  while  it  may  be  considered  dangerous. 
And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  pitch,  shall  be  heated  on  the 
wharf,  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  within  the 
limits  of  the  c-itv. 

Kates  of  Pilolu'f.'e Inwards,  up  to  12  feet,  at  2'67  dollars 

per  foot;  above  12  feet,  at  3-33  dollars. 

Outwards,  up  to  12  feet,  at  2  dollars;  above  12  tee',  at 
2-67  dollars. 


Inwards. 

Outwards.                 | 

Dolls. 

cents. 

Dolls. 

cents. 

5    feet  is 

13 

33 

5    feet  is 

10 

0 

.5i 



14 

67 

5^ 



11 

0 

6 



16 

0 

6 



12 

0 

6^ 



17 

33 

eh 



13 

0 

7 



18 

67 

7 



14 

0 

7h 



20 

0 

7h 



15 

0 

8 



21 

33 

8 



16 

0 

8i 



22 

67 

8i 

_ 

17 

0 

9 



24 

0 

9 



18 

0 

9,J 

— 

25 

33 

Ok 



19 

0 

10 



26 

67 

10 



20 

0 

10^ 



2S 

0 

lOi 



21 

0 

11 



29 

33 

11 

— 

22 

0 

Hi 



30 

67 

Hi 



23 

0 

12 



32 

0 

12'' 



24 

0 

12^ 



33 

67 

124 



25 

33 

l.-i 



35 

33 

13 



26 

67 

134 



37 

0 

13J 



28 

0 

14 



38 

67 

14 



29 

35 

14i 



40 

33 

144 



30 

67 

15 



42 

0 

15 



32 

0 

15i 



43 

67 

15J 



33 

33 

16 



45 

33 

16 



34 

67 

16.J 



47 

0 

16J 



56 

0 

17 



48 

67 

17 



37 

33 

m 



50 

33 

17J 



38 

67 

IfC 



52 

0 

18^ 



40 

0 

18J 

_ 

53 

67 

184 

__ 

41 

35 

19 



55 

33 

19 



42 

67 

19^ 



57 

0 

19i 



44 

0 

20 

— 

58 

67 

20 

— 

45 

33      1 

Evei7  vessel  arriving  from,  or  bQund  to,  a  foreign  port,  is 
required  by  law  to  receive  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  pilotage  in  the 
warden's  office,  where  the  master  of  every  such  vessel  is  r«. 
quired,  under  a  penalty  of  10  dollars,  to  make  report  within 
56  hours  after  his  arrival,  and  again  before  his  dej'arture, 
signing  his  name  to  said  report  in  the  warden's  book. 
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PHOSPHORUS.  —  PILCHARDS. 


Every  vessel  of  75  tons  and  upwards  arriving  from,  or  bound 
to,  any  port  within  the  United  States,  and  the  master  of  all 
such  vessels,  are  bound  as  above. 

The  pilot  of  every  vessel  is  required  to  inform  the  master  of 
his  having  to  report  at  the  warden's  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  required  to  pay  10 
dollars  in  addition,  as  winter  pilotage,  from  the  liOth  of  No- 
veniber  to  the  10th  of  March,  both  days  inclusive. 

Foreign  vessels,  i.  e.  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Nea- 
politan, Danish,  Russian,  South  American,  and  Haytian,  to 
pay  2  dollars  67  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  24  hours  by  any  master, 
owner,  or  consignee,  is  entitled  to  2  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  he  is  so  detained. 


Every  pilot  detained  more  than  48  hours  by  the  ice,  after  lie 
has  conducted  his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  2 
dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detained. 

Every  pilot  comoelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to 
2  dollars  per  day,  tor  every  Cay  he  -e  so  detained,  and  cannot  be 
discharged  in  less  than  6  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  the  ice  or  stress  of  weather  to  proceed 
to  another  port,  is,  when  there,  entitled  to  his  pilotage  ;  and  if 
there  discharged,  to  8  cents  a  mile  for  every  mile  he  has  to 
travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  12  dollars,  to  make 
report,  within  48  hours,  at  the  warden's  office,  of  every  vessel 
he  conducts  to  the  city. 


Rates  of  Commission  recommended  for  general  Adoption,  and  allowed  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  no  Agreement  subsists  to  the  contrary,  established  at  a  stated  Meeting  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1823. 


Merchandise,  sales  ..... 

Purchase  and  shipment,  or  accepting  bills  for  purchases 

Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress 

Receiving  and  forwarding  ... 

Besides  ..... 

Vessels,  sale  or  purchase  -  -  -  - 

Procuring  freight  or  chartering  to  proceed  to  another  port 

Collecting  freight  or  general  average 

Paying  outfits  or  disbursements  •  -  - 

Marine  insurances,  effecting,  when  the  premium)  does  not  exceed 
10  par  cent.  -  -  ... 

When  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent. 

Adjusting'and  collecting  losses  without  litigation 
Fire  insurances,  effecting  -  ... 

Adjusting  and  collecting  losses  -  - 

Foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand,  drawing  or 
indorsing  and  negotiating,  in  all  cases- 
Purchase  without  indorsing  ... 

Sale  ditto  ..... 

Collecting  -  •  -  - 

Paying  over  the  amount  •    •  ■ 

Remitting  ... 

Public  stocks,  specie,  bank  notes,  or  drafts  not  current,  sale     - 

Purchase  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Collecting  dividends  on  public  stock 
Advances  in  money,  or  by  coming  under  acceptance,  in  all  cases 
Accounts,  collecting  disputed  or  litigated  accounts,  or  claims  on  In 
solvent  estates  -  -  -  -  -  • 

Monies,  receiving,  from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived 

Paying  ditto  -  ... 

Paying  and  receiving  ditto         ...  - 

Guarantee,  in  all  cases  -  - - - 


Foreign.   Domestic. 


Per  Cent 
5 
2.i 


Per  Cent. 
2i 


on  gross  amount. 

on  cost  and  charges. 

on  current  value. 

on  ditto.        "*- 

on  responsibilities  incurred. 

on  gross  amount. 

on  ditto. 

on  amount  collected. 

on  aggregate  amount. 

on  amount  insured, 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered. 

on  the  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  charges, 
on  the  proceeds, 
on  amount  collected, 
on  amount  paid  over, 
on  amount  remitted, 
on  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  charges, 
on  amount  collected, 
on  amount  advanced. 

on  amount  recovered. 

(Ml  amount  received. 

on  amomit  paid. 

on  amount  received. 

on  the  amount  guaranteed. 


On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment,  J  commission  to  be  charged. 

On  consignment  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped, 
full  commission  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or 
responsibilities  incurred,  and  J  commission  on  the  current 
value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  consigned  to  another 
house,  but  withdrawn,  and  where  no  responsibilities  are  in- 
curred, only  J  commission  to  be  charged  on  the  current  value. 


The  current  value  in  all  cases  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of 
2  respectable  merchants,  auctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  bro- 
kerage, storage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of 
robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual 
care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  borne 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 


PHOSPHORUS,  a  substance  of  a  light  amber  colour,  and  semi-transparent;  but, 
when  carefully  prepared,  nearly  colourless  and  transparent.  When  kept  some  time,  it 
becomes  opaque  externally,  and  has  then  a  great  resemblance  to  white  wax.  It  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with  the  fingers.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1  -T?.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  and 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  When  heated  to  148°  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flame.  When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light  and  heat  are  incomparably 
more  intense ;  the  former  dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glass  vessel.  — 
(  Thomson's  Chemistry. ) 

PIASTRES,  OR  DOLLARS,  Spanish  and  American  .silver  coins  in  very  extensive 
circulation.      Value,  at  an  average,  about  4s.  Sd.  sterling.  —  (See  Coins.) 

PILCHARDS  (Ger.  Sardellan ;  Du.  Sardynen ;  Fr.  Sardines;  It.  Sardine;  Sp. 
Sardinas ;  Rus.  Sardelii  ;  Lat.  Sardince),  fishes  closely  resembling  the  common  herring, 
but  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  rounder.  They  are  rarely  found  on  the 
British  shores  except  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  particularly  the  former, 
where  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers  from  the  month  of  July  to  September,  both  in- 
clusive. It  is  a  saying  of  the  Cornish  fishermen,  that  the  pilchard  is  the  least  fish  in 
size,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  taken  from  the  sea. 

Pilchard  Fishery.  —  This  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  from  the  Bolt  Head  in 
the  latter,  round  by  the  Land's  End  to  Padstow  and  Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  principal  seats  are  St. 
Ives,  Mount's  Bay,  and  Mevagissey.  The  fish  usually  make  their  appearance  in  vast  shoals  in  tlie  early 
part  of  July,  and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  quantities 
in  December.  They  are  taken  either  by  scans  or  by  drift  nets,  but  principally  by  the  former.  A  scan 
is  a  net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  10  to  14g  do.  in  depth,  having  cork  buoys 
on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the  other.  Three  boats  are  attached  to  each  sean,  viz.  a  boat  [scan  boat), 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  carrying  the  sean;  another  {follower),  of  about  the  same  size,  to  assist  in 
mooring  it ;  and  a  smaller  boat  {lurker),  for  general  purposes.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  tliose 
3  boats  varies  from  about  13  to  18,  but  may  be  taken,  at  an  average,  at  about  16.  When  the  shoals  of  fish 
come  so  near  the  shore  that  the  water  is  about  the  depth  of  the  sean,  it  is  employed  to  encircle  them  ;  the 
fishermen  being  directed  to  the  proper  places  for  casting  or  shooting  the  nets  by  persons  {Imers)  stationed 
for  that  purpose  on  the  cliffs.*    The  practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  sean  on  board  gently  round  the 


*  The  tunny  fish  in  the  Archipelago  was  caught  in  a  similar  way: — "Ascendebat  quidara  (Anglice  Awe/, 
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ehoal ;  and  the  scan  being,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  gradually  into  the  water,  assumes,  by  means  of  its 
buoys  and  weights,  a  vertical  position,  its  loaded  edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  floating  on  the 
surface.  Its  2  ends  are  then  fastened  togetlier;  and,  being  brought  into  a  convenient  situation,  it  is 
moored  by  small  anchors  or  grapnels.  At  low  water,  the  enclosed  fish  are  taken  out  by  a  small  sean  or 
tuck  net,  and  carried  to  the  shore.  A  single  sean  has  been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  as  3,00'0 
hogsheads  of  fish  !  But  the  quantity  taken  depends  on  so  many  accidental  circumstances,  that  while  one 
sean  may  catch  and  cure  in  a  season  from  1,000  to  2,000  hogsheads,  otliers  in  the  neighbourhood  will  not 
get  a  single  pilchard.  In  some  places,  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  break  the  scans  and  set  the  fish  at  liberty. 
When  the  quantity  enclosed  is  large,  it  requires  several  days  to  take  them  out,  as  they  must  not  be  re- 
moved in  greater  numbers  than  those  who  salt  them  can  conveniently  manage. 

Drift  nets  are  usually  about  a  mile  long,  by  about  4a  fathoms  deep;  they  are  shot  in  the  open  sea,  and 
entangle  the  fish  in  their  meshes  in  the  same  way  as  the  herring  nets.  The  fish  thus  taken  are  said  to  be 
euperior  to  those  taken  by  the  scans. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  brought  to  shore,  they  are  carried  to  cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled 
in  large  heaps,  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed  between  the  layers.  Having  remained  in 
this  state  for  about  35  days,  they  are,  after  being  carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogsheads,  each 
containing,  at  an  average,  about  2,600  fish  * ;  they  are  then  subjected  to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  extract  the 
oil,  of  which  each  hogshead  yields  about  3  gallons.  This  oil  usually  sells  for  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  under 
the  price  of  brown  seal  oil  The  oil,  blood,  and  dirty  pickle  that  drain  from  the  fish  while  they  are  piled 
up,  are  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  sold  to  the  curriers.  The  broken  and  refuse  fish  and  salt  are  sold  to  the 
farmers,  and  are  used  as  manure  with  excellent  effect.  The  skimmings  which  float  on  the  water  in 
which  the  pilchards  are  washed,  are  c&WeA  garbage,  and  are  sold  to  the  soap-boilers. 

The  pilchard  fishery  has  been  rather  declining  of  late  years.  This  has  been  ascribed  partly  to  the  failure 
of  the  catch,  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  high  bounty  of  8s.  6d.  per  hhd.  formerly  paid  on  exportation, 
and  partly  to  the  relaxed  observance  of  Lent  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty  on 
the  importation  of  the  fish  into  Naples,  which  has  long  been  their  principal  market.    The  following  is 

An  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Pilchards  during  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832  ;  specifying  the  Places 
to  which  they  were  exported,  the  Quantity  shipped  for  each,  and  their  Price  at  the  Port  of  Shipment. 


Years. 

Leghorn. 

Naples. 

Genoa. 

Ancona. 

Venice. 

Trieste. 

Malta. 

Messina. 

C.Vecchia^ 

Total. 

Prices. 

1830 
1831 
1832 

Hhds, 

4,031 
3,784 

Hhds. 
9,751 
10,276 
11,612 

HMs. 
1,665 
2,100 
3,116 

Hhds. 
1,587 
5,286 
5,078 

Hhds. 
4,562 
4,205 
5,781 

Hhds. 

1,652 

520 

1,000 

Hhds. 

94 

237 

Hhds. 
304 

HHds. 

'  618 
510 

Hhds. 
21,1&1 
27,112 
31,618 

35  to  40 
35  -40 
25-45 

Of  the  27,112  hhds.  exported  in  1831,  St.  Ives  furnished  12,141,  and  Mount's  Bay  9,013  ;  the  remainder 
being  furnished  by  Mevagissey,  St.  Austle's  Bay,  St.  Mawes,  Fowey,  &c. 

Pilchards  are  not  used  in  England,  except  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  about  3,000  hhds.  a  year  may 
at  present  be  made  use  of.  We  believe,  however,  that  their  consumption  in  these  counties  hcis  begun  to 
increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  sean  fishery  employs  from  2,700  to  3,000  hands,  and  about  180  or  190  scans  ;  but  exclusive  of  these, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  scans  unemployed,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  fishery  since 
1814,  and  other  causes.  The  first  cost  of  each  sean,  with  its  boats,  may  be  about  750/.  The  drift  fishery 
employs,  during  the  season,  from  900  to  1,000  men,  and  about  230  boats;  the  cost  of  each  boat  and  nets 
amounting  to  about  200/.  The  labour  in  the  cure  of  the  fish  may  be  taken  at  about  4*.  a  hogshead.  The 
total  capital  embarked  in  the  fishery,  in  1832,  was  estimated  by  those  engaged  in  it  at  from  200,000/.  to 
250,000/. 

The  drift  fishermen  employ  themselves,  when  not  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  in  the  mackarel, 
herring,  and  hook-line  fisheries.  The  sean  fishermen  consist  principally  of  agricultural  labourers,  miners, 
&c.  attracted  to  the  businees  in  the  expectation,  (in  which,  however,  they  are  not  unfrequently  dis- 
appointed,) of  making  a  comparatively  large  sum  by  a  few  weeks'  exertion.  But  there  are  always  3  or  4 
individuals  of  the  crew  of  each  sean  that  are  regularly  bred,  expert  fishermen. 

Four  fifths  of  the  persons  employed  on  shore  in  the  salting,  curing,  packing,  &c.  of  the  fish,  arc 
women. 

The  wages  of  those  employed  in  the  fishery  are  made  sometimes  to  depend  on  the  number  of  fish  taken  ; 
but  in  other  instances  they  are  independent  of  any  such  contingency. 

The  fishery  at  St.  Ives  is  carried  on  under  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  which  is  said  to  occasion  the 
employment  of  a  third  more  scans  than  are  necessary.  The  exaction  of  a  tithe  of  the  fish  is  a  very  serious 
burden  on  the  fishery ;  sometimes  it  is  taken  in  kind,  but  is  more  generally  compounded  for.  —  [Dr.  Parts's 
Guide  to  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Land's  End,  2d  ed.  pp.  146 — 156. ;  Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
p.  471.,  and  private  information  obtained  from  authentic  sources,  and  obligingly  communicated,  by 
Mr.  Coulson,  of  Penzance.) 

PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE.  The  name  of  pilot  or  steersman  is  applied  either 
to  a  particular  officer,  serving  on  board  a  ship  during  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  having 
the  charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship's  route ;  or  to  a  person  taken  on  board  at  any  par- 
ticular place,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  ship  through  a  river,  road,  or  channel,  or 
from  or  into  a  port. 

It  is  to  the  latter  description  of  persons  that  the  term  pilot  is  now  usually  applied  ; 
and  pilots  of  this  sort  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  ancient  charters 
of  incorporation,  or  by  particular  statutes.  The  most  important  of  these  corporations 
are  those  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond ;  the  fellowship  of  the  pilots  of  Dover, 
Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  commonly  called  the  Cinque  Port  pilots ;  and  the  Trinity 
houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  The  5  Geo.  4.  c.  73.  established  a  corporation  for  the 
regulation  and  licensing  of  pilots  in  Liverpool. 

The  principle  of  the  law  with  respect  to  pilots  seems  to  be,  that  where  the  master  is 
bound  by  act  of  parliament  to  place  his  ship  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  and  does  so  accordingly, 


Gr£Bcfe  thunoscopos)  in  altum  promontorium,unde  thunnorum  gregem  specularetur,  quo  viso,  signum  pis- 
catoribus  dabat,  qui  retibus  totum  gregem  includebant." — {Bishop  of  London's  Notes  on  the  Persce  oj 
Mschylus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paris,  m  his  Guide  to  Mount's  Bay,  p.  1.^0.) 

*  Mr.  Pennant  inadvertently  states  the  number  of  fish  in  a  hogshead  at  S5,C0O. — {British  Zoology, 
vol  iiu  p.  344.  ed.  1776.).  Trusting  to  his  authority,  we  fell  into  the  same  error  in  the  1st  edition  of  thi.s 
work. 
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the  ship  is  not  to  be  considered  as  under  the  management  of  the  owners  or  their  servants, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
ship,  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  arose  from  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  master 
or  men  :  but  when  it  is  in  the  election  or  discretion  of  the  master  to  take  a  pilot  or  not, 
and  he  thinks  fit  to  take  one,  the  pilot  so  taken  is  to  be  considered  as  the  servant  of  the 
owners,  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct.  —  {Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
part  ii.   c.  5.) 

The  statute  of  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1 25.  has  consolidated  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  licensing, 
employment,  &c.  of  pilots.  It  is  of  great  length  ;  but  all  its  provisions  of  any  material 
importance  may  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Appointment  of  Pilots.  —  The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  are  required  to 
appoint  and  license  fit  and  competent  persons,  duly  skilled,  to  act  as  pilots  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
all  ships  or  vessels  navigating  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and  the  several  channels,  creeks,  and  docks 
thereof,  between  Orfordness  and  London  Bridge,  as  also  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Downs,  and  from  the 
Downs  westward  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  English  Channel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  up  to 
Loudon  Bridge  ;  and  all  ships  and  vessels  sailing  as  aforesaid  (except  as  herein-after  mentioned)  shall  be 
conducted  and  piloted  within  the  aforesaid  limits  by  such  pilots,  and  by  no  other  persons  whomsoever. 

No  person  shall  be  licensed  by  the  said  corporation  as  a  pilot,  who  has  not  served  as  mate  for  3  years  on 
board  of,  or  been  for  1  year  in  the  actual  command  of,  a  square-rigged  vessel  of  not  less  than  80  tons 
register  tonnage,  as  to  licences  for  the  North  Channel  upwards  ;  and  not  less  than  150  tons  register  ton- 
nage, as  to  licences  for  the  North  Channel,  Queen's  Channel,  South  Channel,  or  other  channels  down- 
wards ;  or  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  the  pilotage  or  buoyage  service  of  the  said  corporation  for 
7  years,  or  who  shall  not  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  5  years  to  some  pilot  vessel  licensed  under  the 
act  passed  in  the  52d  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III,,  or"under  this  act ;  and  no  person  so  licensed 
shall  take  charge  as  a  pilot  of  any  ship  or  vessel  drawing  more  than  14  feet  water,  in  the  river  Thames  or 
Medway,  or  any  of  the  channels  leading  thereto  or  thereupon,  until  such  person  shall  have  acted  as  a 
licensed  pilot  for  3  years,  and  shall  have  been,  after  such  3  years,  on  re-examinatiop,  approved  of  in  that 
behalf  by  the  said  corporation,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/.  for  every  such  ofFence;  ari&  the  person  employing 
or  permitting  such  pilot  to  take  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel  is  also  to  forfeit  10/. —  §  3. 

Every  pilot  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  is  to  pay  an  annual 
licence  of  3/.  Ss.,  and  Qd.  in  the  pound  upon  his  earnings ;  which  sums  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
pilots'  fund  of  the  said  corporation.  —  ^4. 

The  said  corporation  are  further  authorised  to  appoint  competent  persons,  not  more  than  five,  nor  less 
than  three,  at  such  ports  and  places  as  they  may  think  fit  (except  within  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  such  other  ports  and  places  as  may  have  been  specially  provided  for  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  charter, 
■for  tiie  appointment  of  pilots),  to  be  called  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage,  who  are  to  take  the  following 
oath  :  — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  will  diligently  and  impartially  examine  into  the  capacity  and  skill  of 

in  the  art  of  piloting  ships  and  vessels  into  the  roadstead,  port,  or  harbour,  and  upon 
the  coasts  following  ;  videlicet  [here  describe  the  limits  within  which  the  person  examined  is  intended  to 
act  as  pilot],  and  will  make  true  and  speedy  return  thereof  to  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford 
Strond,  without  favour,  affection,  fee,  or  reward,  other  than  such  fee  or  reward  as  is  allowed  by  the 
by-laws  or  regulations  duly  established  in  that  behalf.  So  help  me  God." 

And  upon  the  recommendation  of  such  sub-commissioners,  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  may  grant 
licences  to  pilots.  —  §  5. 

Notices  of  the  appointment  of  pilots  are  to  be  put  up  in  writing  at  the  Trinity  House  and  Custom-house, 
London,  and  at  the  Custom-houses  of  the  ports  for  which  they  are  licensed,  and  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Lmiddn  Gazette.  —  §  7. 

No  person  shall  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel  as  a  pilot  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  before  he  be 
examined  by  the  inaster  and  two  fellows,  or  by  four  wardens  of  the  society  or  fellowship  of  pilots  of  Dover, 
Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  touching  his  abilities,  and  shall  be  approved  and  admitted  into  the  said 
society  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  his  lieutenant ;  and  any  person  presuming  to  act  as 
a  pilot  belonging  to  the  said  society  or  fellowship,  without  having  been  so  examined,  approved,  and  ad- 
iflitted,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  10/.,  for  the  second  20/.,  and  for  every  other  offence  40/.  —  ^  15. 

No  person  licensed  by  the  aforesaid  society  or  fellowship  is  to  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel  drawing 
more  than  11  feet  6  inches  water,  until  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  3  years ;  nor  of  a  vessel  drawing  more 
than  14  feet  water,  till  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  5  years ;  nor  of  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  17  feet 
water,  till  he  has  acted  as  a  pilot  for  7  years ;  when  he  is  to  be  again  examined ;  and  if  he  shall  be 
approved  of  and  licensed  upon  such  second  examination,  he  may  take  charge  of  ships  of  any  draught  of 
water.  —  ^  16. 

The  number  of  Cinque  Port  pilots  used  to  be  fixed  at  140 ;  but  during  peace,  no  more  than  each  alternate 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  unless  the  number  be  reduced  below  120.  —  §  24. 

All  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  all  persons  authorised  to  appoint  or  license  pilots  for  any  port  or 
place  in  England,  shall,  upon  any  such  appointment  being  made,  forthwith  transmit  to  the  Trinity  House, 
London,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  customs,  London,  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  age,  and  place 
of  residence,  of  every  pilot  so  appointed,  distinguishing  the  limits  in  which  he  is  to  act,  and  by  whom 
appointed.  And  the  said  bodies  politic,  &c.  are  to  transmit  lists,  corrected  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December 
in  each  year,  either  on  that  day,  or  within  a  month  after,  to  the  said  Trinity  House  and  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  pilots  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  .stating  all 
the  alterations  that  may  have  been  made  within  the  year  in  the  rates  of  pilotage  charged,  and  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  governing  pilots  within  their  respective  districts.  —  §  35. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs  are  to  transmit  to  their  principal  officers,  at  the  different  ports,  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the  pilots  residing  within  the  limits  of  each  port,  as  far  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  same ;  and  every  pilot  is  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  proclamations  and  orders 
in  council  respecting  the  performance  of  quarantine.  —  §  36. 

A  particular  description  of  the  person  of  every  pilot  is  to  be  written  upon  the  back  of  his  licence  :  and 
no  person  .<hall  take  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  manner  act  as  a  pilot,  or  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  acting  as  a  pilot,  until  his  licence  shall  have  been  registered  by  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Custom-house  of  the  place  at  or  nearest  to  which  such  pilot  shall  reside  (which  officers  are  hereby 
required  to  register  the  same  without  fee  or  reward),  nor  without  having  his  licence  at  the  time  of  his  so 
acting  in  his  personal  custody,  and  producing  the  same  to  the  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  other  person, 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  employing  him  as  a  pilot,  or  to  whom  he  shall  offer  his  services,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  a  sum  not  exceeding  30/.,  nor  less  than  10/.,  for  the  first  offence;  and  for  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  less  than  30/. ;  and  upon  further  pain,  as  to  any  person 
licensed  as  aforesaid,  of  forfeiting  his  licence,  or  being  suspended  from  acting  as  a  pilot,  by  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation  or  other  authority  from  which  such  pilot's  licence  was  derived,  either  for  the 
first,  second,  or  any  subsequent  offence.  —  ^^  65,  66. 

2.  Government  of  Pilots.— AU  persons  licensed  to  act  as  pilots  by  the  Trinity  House,  are  subject  to  the 
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government  of  the  said  corporation,  which  is  empowered  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  &c.  specifying  what  sums 
shall  be  paid  by  such  pilots  to  the  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage  for  their  examination,  and  for  granting, 
or  renewing,  or  confirming  their  licences  from  time  to  time,  and  annexing  such  reasonable  penalties  and 
forfeitures  for  the  breach  of  such  by-laws  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient.  But  no  such  by  laws,  regu- 
lations, &c.  shall  have  any  force  till  they  have  been  examined,  sanctioned,  and  approved  by  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  the  chief  justice  of  theCourt  of  Common  Pleas.— §  11.  {N.B.—The 
by-laws  of  the  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond,  sanctioned  by  Lord  Tenterden,  are  annexed  to  this 
article.) 

Copies  of  any  proposed  by-laws  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  privy  council  and  the  commissioners  of 
customs,  3  months  before  they  are  submitted  to  any  chief  justice  for  approval;  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  are  to  cause  such  proposed  by-laws  to  be  hung  up  in  the  several  Custom-houses  of  the 
prmcipal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  inspection  of  all  parties  having  an  interest  therein.  And  when 
such  by-laws  shall  have  been  sanctioned,  they  shall  be  hung  up  in  tlie  several  Custom-houses  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  pilots  respectively  shall  be  licensed,  and  also  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  — 
§  §  12,  13. 

U'he  Cinque  Port  pilots  are  to  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
said  ports,  or  his  deputy,  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  Loadmanage  (master 
and  wardens  of  the  fellowship  of  pilots  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet).  The  privy  council  may, 
however,  amend,  correct,  or  enlarge  such  rules  or  regulations,  if  they  shall  appear  to  them,  upon  the 
representation  of  any  person  having  an  interest  therein,  to  be  in  any  material  point  erroneous,  insufficient, 
or  defective.  —  ^  21,  22. 

The  Trinity  House  Corporation  are  authorised  and  required  to  establish,  vary,  and  alter,  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  the  rates  of  pilotage  performed  by  pilots  licensed  by  the  said  corpora- 
tion, according  to  the  size  and  draught  of  water  of  the  vessels,  the  distance  piloted,  the  detention  and 
responsibility  of  the  pilot,  and  such  other  circumstances  as  they  may  think  fit  to  take  into  account.  Tables 
of  these  rates  are  to  be  hung  up  at  the  several  Custom-houses  of  the  ports  to  which  they  apply  ;  and  no 
greater  or  less  rates,  or  other  reward  or  emolument  for  such  pilotage,  shall,  \inder  any  pretence  whatever, 
be  demanded,  solicited,  paid,  received,  or  offered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/.  for  every  such  offence,  as  well 
by  the  party  offering  as  by  the  party  accepting  or  soliciting  the  same.  Ships  returning  by  stress  of 
weather,  contrary  winds,  or  on  account  of  accident,  into  ports  in  the  district  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Plymouth,  and  Falmouth,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  half  the  common  pilotage  in  such  ports.  —  §  8. 

If  the  majority  of  the  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  in  any  port  or  place,  or  any 
ship  owner  in  the  same,  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rates,  they  may  appeal  to  the  privy  council,  who  may 
decide  upon  the  matter  as  they  think  fit.  —  §  9. 

Every  person  applying  for  a  licence  to  act  as  a  pilot,  shall,  before  any  such  licence  he  granted  to  him, 
execute  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum,  at  tiie  discretion  of  the  Trinity  House  Corporation,  or  of  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100/.,  for  the  better  securing  his  due  obedience  to  the 
by-laws,  rules,  regulations,  &c.  to  be  made  by  competent  authority.  —  §  27. 

Licences  may  be  annulled,  suspended,  or  adjudged  forfeited,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  foresaid  corporation 
and  Lord  Warden;  but  pilots,  whose  licences  are  so  annulled,  suspended,  &c.  may  appeal  to  the  privy 
council,  who  are  authorised  to  make  such  adjudication  in  the  premises  as  they  may  think  fit.  —  ^  2y,  SO. 

3.  Licensing  of  Pilot  Boats.  — The  Trinity  Corporation  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Cinque  Port  pilots  are 
authorised  to  license  pilot  vessels  of  such  size  and  description  as  may  appear  to  f  hem  to  be  jiroper  for 
having  pilots  constantly  in  attendance  in  such  vessels  at  sea ;  and  the  licensed  pilots  are  authorised  to 
form  themselves  into  companies,  with  consent  of  the  corporations  aforesaid,  for  providing  and  maintaining 
such  pilot  vessels,  such  companies  and  vessels  being  at  all  times  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  sanctioned  by  the  said  corporate  bodies.  —  \  31. 

_  Pilot  boats  or  vessels  are  to  be  distinguished  by  being  at  all  times  and  on  every  station  fitted  with  black 
sides,  and  having  the  upper  streak  next  the  gunwale  painted  white;  they  are,  while  afloat,  to  carry  a  flag 
of  large  dimensions,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  at  the  mast  head,  or  on  a  sprit  or  staff'  in  some 
conspicuous  situation,  which  flag  shall  be  half  red  and  half  white,  in  horizontal  stripes,  the  white  upper- 
most. 'I'he  name  of  the  pilot  on  board  is  to  be  painted  in  large  white  letters  {3  inches  long)  on  a 
black  ground  on  the  stern,  and  on  each  bow  the  number  of  the  licence  of  such  pilot;  and  the  concealment 
of  sucn  name  or  number,  or  the  evasion  of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  provisions,  incurs  a  penalty  of  20/., 
to  be  paid  by  the  senior  pilot  on  board,  who  is  answerable  for  their  observance.  Any  pilot  carried  off'  in 
a  boat  other  than  a  pilot  boat,  is  to  hoist  a  flag  as  previously  ordered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20/.  unless  he 
show  reasonable  cause  for  having  omitted  it.  —  \  32. 

The  owners  or  master  of  any  boat  or  vessel  carrying  a  pilot's  flag,  without  having  a  licensed  pilot  on 
board,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  100/.  —  \  'iii. 

The  Trinity  House  Corporation,  the  Court  of  Loadmanage  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  all  other  corporations 
and  persons  authorised  to  manage  or  direct  pilots  in  any  part  of  England,  shall,  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year,  or  within  the  month  next  following,  transmit  to  the  officer  of  the  sixpenny  duty  in  the  port  of 
London,  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  of  every  description  employed  by  them  or  by  those  under  them,  for  the 
purposes  of  pilotage,  with  the  number  of  men  and  boys  belonging  to  or  serving  in  such  vessels.  —  ^  37. 

4.  Duties  of  Pilots.  —  In  order  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  his  important  duties  by  the  pilot,  it  is 
enacted,  that  every  pilot,  duly  licensed,  who  shall,  without  sufficient  cause,  refuse  or  decline  going  off  to 
any  vessel  wanting  a  pilot,  uiM)n  signal  being  made  by  the  same,  or  upon  being  required  to  do  so  by  th# 
master  of  such  ship,  or  by  any  person  interested  therein  as  principal  or  agent,  or  by  any  officer  of  the 
corporation  to  which  such  pilot  shall  belong,  or  by  any  principal  officer  of  the  customs ;  or  who  shall,  on 
any  frivolous  pretext,  quit  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  decline  piloting  thereof,  after  he  has  been  engaged  to 
pilot  the  same,  or  after  going  alongside  thereof,  without  leave  of  the  master ;  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
forfeit  not  more  than  100/.  not  less  than  10/.  —  \  72. 

Any  licensed  pilot  employing  or  making  use  of,  or  compelling  or  requiring  any  person  having  the  charge 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  employ  or  make  use  of,  any  boat,  anchor,  cable,  &c.  beyond  what  is  actually 
necessary,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  not  more  than  50/.  and  not  less  than  10/.,  and  shall 
also  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  or  suspended,  at  the  discretion  of  those  by  whom  he  was  licensed.  —  ^  73. 

If  any  licensed  pilot  shall  lend  his  licence  to  an  unlicensed  person,  to  assist  him  in  acting  or  claiming  to 
act  as  pilot,  and  if  such  unlicensed  person  shall  by  drunkenness  render  himself  incapable  of  conducting 
any  ship  or  vessel,  or  negligently  or  wilfully  lead,  decoy,  or  betray  any  ship  into  danger,  or  shall  unneces- 
sarily or  improperly  cut  any  cable  or  cables  belonging  to  any  vessel;  or  if  any  such  person  shall,  by  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  any  circumstances  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  vessel  shall  appear  naturally  to 
depend,  obtain  or  endeavour  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  such  vessel,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person 
so  offending,  or  who  shall  aid  in,  procure,  abet,  or  connive  at  the  committing  any  such  offence  or  offences, 
shall,  besides  being  liable  to  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  grieved,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  100/.  and  not  less  than  20/. ;  and  if  the  person  offending  be  a  pilot,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
his  licence,  at  the  discretion  of  those  by  whom  he  was  appointed.  —  &  74. 

Pilots  keeping  public-houses,  or  selling  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  or  tea  (unless  authorised  by 
the  competent  authorities),  or  being  concerned  in  any  fraud  or  offence  against  the  revenue  laws,  or  in 
relation  to  any  branch  of  their  duty,  shall,  over  and  above  all  mulcts,  penalties,  &c.  for  such  offences, 
be  adjudged  to  forfeit  their  licence,  or  be  suspended,  at  the  discretion  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
licensed.  —  \  68. 

A  pilot,  when  taken  on  board,  shall  enter  his  name  in  the  log-book  of  every  ship  entering  the  port  of 
London  requiring  to  be  piloted  under  this  act,  and  if  any  pilot  or  other  person  insert  a  false  name,  he  is 
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to  forfeit  20^. ;  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  pilot  or  pilots  so  entered  in  the  log-book  and  employed  in 
piloting  the  vessel,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  entry  or  refort  of  such  vessel  inwards ;  and  this  insertion  is 
to  be  made  (without  fee  or  reward)  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  report  the  same  daily 
to  the  Trinity  House,  and  monthly  to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  principal  searcher  or 
officer  of  the  customs  at  Gravesend  is  to  demand  and  take  the  name  or  names  of  the  pilot  or  pilots  of  aU 
vessels  clearing  outwards,  and  shall  transmit  monthly  lists  thereof  to  the  Trinity  House,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  a  sum  not  more  than  10/.,  nor  less  than  5Z.,  to  be  paid  by  each  and  every  of  the  persons  foresaid 
who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foresaid  regulations. \  43. 

Pilots  quitting  any  vessel  in  the  Thames  or  Medway  before  she  has  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  she 
was  bound,  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  or  other  person  in  command,  and  unless  some  other  duly 
qualified  person  shall  with  such  consent  come  on  board  and  take  charge  of  the  ship,  shall  forfeit  for  suck 
offence  all  pay  or  reward  they  might  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to  such  other  penalty  or 
punishment  as  may  legally  affect  them  in  consequence  of  any  by-law,  &c §  42. 

Pilots  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  different  dock  masters  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  incur  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  50/.  and  not  less  than  20/.  for  each  offence,  and  may  be 
dismissed  or  suspended.  —  \  75. 

Licensed  pilots  may  supersede  unlicensed  ones.  And  if  any  unlicensed  person  shall  act  after  a  duly 
licensed  pilot  has  offered  to  come  on  board  and  take  charge  of  the  ship,  she  being  at  the  time  within  the 
limits  for  which  he  is  qualified,  such  unlicensed  person  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  50/.  and  not  less  than 
20/.  —  \  70. 

But  unhcensed  persons  may  act  so  long  as  no  licensed  pilot  offfers  to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  or  makes 
a  signal  for  that  purpose,  or  where  and  so  long  as  the  ship  shall  be  in  distress. —  ^  71. 

Licensed  pilots  \vho  have  executed  the  bond  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  action  for 
damages  on  account  of  neglect  or  want  of  skill,  at  the  suit  of  the  party  grieved,  in  any  greater  sum  than 
the  amount  which  shall  have  been  specified  by  way  of  penalty  in  such  bond,  and  the  pilotage  payable  to 
him  in  respect  of  the  voyage  during  which  the  neglect  or  want  of  skill  are  alleged  to  have  been  exhibited. 

—  ^57. 

5.  Fees  of  Pilotage.  — The  charge  on  account  of  pilotage  is  regulated  in  various  places  by  usage  or 
statute,  and  generally  increases  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water  which  the  vessel  draws.  The  Trinity 
House  Corporation  and  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  have  authority,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
fix  the  rates  on  account  of  pilotage  to  be  charged  by  all  pilots  licensed  by  them.  —  (Subjoined  to  this  article 
are  Tables  of  the  present  rates.) 

Any  pilot  carried  to  sea  beyond  the  limits  of  his  district  without  his  free  consent,  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  shall,  over  and  above  his  pilotage,  receive  10s.  &d.  a  day,  to  be  computed  from  and 
inclusive  of  the  day  next  after  the  day  on  which  the  vessel  shall  pass  the  limit  to  which  the  pilot  was 
engaged  to  conduct  her,  and  until  he  shall  be  returned  to  the  port  or  place  where  he  was  taken  on  board, 
or  be  discharged  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  return  there.  —  §  38. 

Pilots  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  conducting  vessels  in  and  out  of  Ramsgate  harbour,  and  the  hai  • 
hours  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Margate,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  for  such  pilotage  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  for  every  foot  of  the  draught  of  water  of  every  vessel  so  piloted.  —  \^  39,  40. 

Ships  bound  to  the  Thames,  repairing  to  Standgate  Creek,  or  other  place  appointed  for  the  performance 
of  qvarnntine,  are  to  pay  the  full  charges  of  pilotage  to  such  place,  and  a  further  sum  of  8s.  a  day  for  the 
days  the  pilot  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  on  quarantine. 

Any  boat  or  vessel  running  before  a  ship  or  vessel,  not  having  a  licensed  pilot  on  board,  when  such  ship 
or  vessel  cannot  be  boarded,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  her  course,  the  pilot  on  board  such  boat  or  vessel, 
or,  if  no  pilot  be  on  board,  the  person  having  the  command  thereof,  and  who  shall  run  before  such 
ship  at  the  request  or  by  direction  of  the  master,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pilotage  for  the  distance 
run.  —  ^34. 

All  the  sums  which  shall  become  due  to  any  licensed  pilot  for  the  pilotage  of  foreign  ships  or  vessels 
trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  London  may  be  recovered  from  the  owners  or  masters  of  such  ships  or 
vessels,  or  from  the  consignees  or  agents  thereof,  who  shall  have  paid,  or  made  themselves  liable  to  pay, 
any  other  charge  for  the  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port  of  her  arrival  or  delivery  as  to  pilotage  inwards,  and 
in  the  port  whence  she  shall  clear  out  or  sail  as  to  pilotage  outwards;  and  may  be  levied  in  like  man- 
ner, according  to  the  amount,  as  any  penalty  may  be  recovered  and  levied  by  virtue  of  the  act,  demand 
thereof  being  made  in  writing  at  least  fourteen  days  before  such  levy.  And  the  master  or  other  person 
having  the  charge  of  ships  or  vessels,  not  having  British  registers,  which  shall  enter  into  or  sail  from  the 
wort  of  London,  and  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  piloted  by  persons  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  or  the  consignees  or  agents  thereof,  are  to  pay  at  the  Trinity  House,  in  London,  to 
persons  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  the  full  pilotage  inwards  and  outwards  ;  viz. 
as  to  pilotage  outwards,  the  amount  for  the  distance  which  the  ship  is  by  law  required  to  be  piloted  ;  as 
to  pilotage  inwards,  where  a  pilot  shall  have  been  on  board,  the  amount  for  the  distance  piloted  by  him,  if 
greater  than  that  which  she  shall  be  required  to  be  piloted  ;  if  less,  or  if  no  pilot  shall  have  been  on  board, 
the  amount  for  the  distance  which  she  was  by  law  required  to  be  piloted  :  the  pilotage  inwards  may  be 
levied,  &c.  upon  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge,  consignee,  or  agent,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  ships  having  British  registers,  if  such  pilotage  inwards  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
day  of  the  ship's  reporting  inwards.  —  ^  ^  44.  46. 

The  pilotage  outward  upon  foreign  vessels  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  scale  or  amount  of 
tonnage  upon  which  such  ships  or  vessels  are  rated  in  the  port  of  London  for  payment  of  light  and  other 
dues,  or  according  to  the  draught  of  water  thereof,  as  the  Trinity  House  may  think  most  proper. 

—  n9- 

In  order  to  prevent  controversies  with  respect  to  the  draught  of  water  of  ships  not  having  British 
registers,  the  Trinity  House  is  empowered  to  appoint  an  officer  to  measure  the  draught  of  water  of  ships 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  any  controversy,  such  officer  receiving  II.  \s.  for  his  trouble  if  the  ship  be 
below  the  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  and  10s.  Gd.  if  above  such  entrance,  from  the  party  against  whom 
he  may  decide.  If  arriving  inwards,  application  for  such  officer  must  be  made  within  12  hours  after  the 
ship  has  come  to  her  moorings,  and  before  she  begin  to  unlade ;  and  before  quitting  her  moorings,  if 
clearing  outwards.  —  ^  50. 

The  Trinity  House  are  empowered  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  foreign  vessels  coming  to  the  port 
of  London  with  fish,  corn,  and  other  provisions  on  board,  either  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  charges 
on  account  of  pilotage  that  would  fall  upon  them  under  this  act.  —  ^51 

No  foreign  vessel  shall  be  cleared  outwards  until  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  person  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Trinity  House,  that  the  pilotage  has  been  paid,  has  been  produced ;  the  corporation  pay  the 
pilot  employed,  on  proof  that  he  has  duly  performed  his  service,  the  pilotage,  after  deducting  the  bii. 
duty.  —  {  47. 

The  consignees  or  agents  of  any  ship  or  vessel  are  authorised  and  empowered  to  retain  in  their  hands 
respectively,  out  of  any  monies  which  they  may  have  received  or  shall  thereafter  receive  for  or  on  account 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  so  much  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  and  discharge 
such  pilotage,  and  any  expenses  attending  the  same.  —  \  45. 

6.  Responsibility,  8fc.  of  Masters.  — Ships  coming  from  the  westward,  bound  to  any  place  in  the  Thames 
or  Medway,  not  having  a  duly  qualified  Cinque  Port  pilot  on  board,  shall,  on  arriving  at  Dungeness,  and 
until  they  have  passed  the  south  buoy  of  the  Brake,  display  and  keep  flying  the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot  to 
come  on  board  ;  and  the  master  shall  heave  to  and  shorten  sail,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  pilot. 
Persons  not  displaying  such  signal,  &c.  shall  forfeit  and  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  sura  that  the  charge 
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for  pilotage  would  have  amounted  to.  And  it  is  further  provided,  that  all  masters  of  vessels  acting 
themselves  as  pilots,  or  employing  any  unlicensed  person  as  such,  or  any  licensed  person  out  of  the  limit 
of  his  qualification,  after  any  licensed  and  qualified  pilot  shall  have  offered  to  come  on  board,  or  made  a 
signal  for  that  purpose,  shall  forfeit  double  the  sum  that  would  have  been  legally  demandable  as  pilotage, 
and  an  additional  penalty  of  51.  for  every  50  tons  burden  of  the  ship,  if  the  Trinity  House  or  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  think  it  proper  to  certify  the  same. 

But  the  master  of  any  of  the  following  vessels  may  pilot  the  same,  so  long  as  he  is  not  assisted  by  any 
unlicensed  pilot  or  other  person  than  the  ordinary  crew  :  viz.  the  master  of  any  collier,  or  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  trading  to  Norway,  or  to  the  Cattegat  or  Baltic,  or  round  the  North  Cape,  or  into  the  White  Sea,  on 
their  inward  or  outward  voyages,  or  of  any  constant  trader  inwards,  from  the  ports  between  Boulogne 
inclusive,  and  the  Baltic  (all  such  ships  or  vessels  having  British  registers,  and  coming  up  by  the  North 
Channel,  but  not  otherwise),  or  of  any  Irish  trader  using  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Medway,  or  of  any  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  regular  coasting  trade  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  wholly  laden  with  stone  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  and  being  the 
production  thereof,  or  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  60  tons,  and  having  a  British 
register  (or  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  60  tons,  and  not  having  a  British  register,  if  authorised  so  to  do 
by  an  order  of  the  privy  council),  or  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  whilst  the  same  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  the  same  not  being  a  port  or  place  in  relation  to  which 
particular  provision  hath  heretofore  been  made  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  by  any  charter  or 
charters  for  the  appointment  of  pilots.  —  \\  ,59, 60. 

The  master  or  mate  of  any  vessel,  being  the  owner  or  part  owner  thereof,  and  residing  at  Dover,  Deal, 
or  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  conducting  or  piloting  his  own  ship  or  vessel 
up  or  down  the  rivers  Thames  or  Medway,  or  into  or  out  of  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  —  \  62. 

This  act  shall  not  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  subject  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
to  any  of  the  penalties  of  this  act,  for  employing  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  as  a  pilot  or  pilots, 
in  and  for  the  assistance  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  whilst  the  same  shall  be  in  distress,  or  in  consequence 
thereof,  or  under  any  circumstances  which  shall  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  such  owner  or  master  to 
avail  himself  of  the  best  assistance  which  at  the  time  could  be  procured.  —  \  61. 

No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  shall  happen 
to  any  person  or  persons  v;hatsoever,  from  or  by  reason  or  means  of  no  licensed  pilot  or  of  no  duly 
qualified  pilot  being  on  board  thereof,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  such  licensed  or  of  such 
duly  qualified  pilot  respectively  shall  have  arisen  from  any  refusal  to  take  such  licensed  or  qualified  pilot 
on  board,  or  from  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  not  heaving  to,  or  using  all 
practicable  mean.s,  consistently  with  her  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  thereof  any  pilot  who 
shall  be  ready,  and  oflTer  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  —  \  bZ. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  make  the  owner  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
liable  in  any  such  case,  for  any  loss  or  damage  beyond  the  value  of  such  ship  or  vessel  and  her 
appurtenances,  and  the  freight  due,  or  to  grow  due,  for  and  during  the  voyage  wherein  such  loss  or 
damage  may  happen  or  arise.  —  \  54. 

No  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which  shall  happen 
to  any  i)erson  or  persons  whomsoever,  from  or  by  reason  or  means  of  any  neglect,  default,  incompetency, 
or  incapacity  of  any  licensed  pilot  acting  in  the  charge  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  or  in  pursuance 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  where  and  so  long  as  such  pilot  shall  be  duly  qualified  to  have  the 
charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  where  and  so  long  as  no  duly  qualified  pilot  shall  have  offered  to  take 
charge  thereof  —  \  55. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons  of  any  remedy  or 
remedies  upon  any  contract  of  insurance,  or  of  any  other  remedy  whatsoever,  which  he  or  they  might 
have  had  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  by  reason  or  on  account  of  the  neglect,  default,  incompetency, 
or  incapacity  of  any  pilot  duly  acting  in  the  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  under  or  in  purs\iance  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  or  on  account  of  no  pilot  or  of  no  duly  qualified  pilot  being 
on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  a  pilot  arises  from  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  master  to  take  such  pilot  on  board,  or  to  heave  to  for  him.  —  §  56. 

All  masters  or  other  persons  having  the  command  of  any  ship,  who  shall  report,  or  be  privy  to  any  one 
reporting,  a  false  account  of  the  draught  of  water  of  such  ship,  shall,  besides  the  full  pilotage,  forfeit 
double  tl)e  amount  thereof ;  and  any  master  or  other  person  having  any  interest,  share,  or  i)roperty  in 
any  vessel,  who  shall  fraudulently  alter  any  marks  on  the  stem  or  stern  post  thereof,  diminishing  the 
draught  of  water,  or  shall  be  privy  or  consent  thereto,  shall  for  every  such  ofience  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  500/. 

7.  Recovery  of  Penalties.  —  Penalties  incurred  under  this  act,  not  exceeding  20/.,  are  to  be  recovered 
before  a  justice  by  prosecution  within  six  months  ;  and  penalties  above  1^1-  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  to  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  ;  but  if  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear,  as  soon  after  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  that  the  commencement  of  the  prose- 
cution or  action  has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  party  or  parties,  whether  offending  or 
complaining,  or  of  any  necessary  witness,  then,  upon  such  circumstances  being  stated  by  affidavit,  made 
before  any  judge  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  any  such  judge  may  order  or 
authorise  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution  or  action  within  such  further  time  as  he  shall  think 
fit  to  limit. 

It  is,  however,  provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  or  impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Loadmanage,  or  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  nor  the  right  of  the  city  of  London,  nor  (in  general) 
any  separate  jurisdiction  established  under  any  act  of  parliament  or  charter.  —  ^  §  76,  77.  87,  88,  89. 

By-Laws,  Regulations,  and  Ordinances  as  to  Pilots,  framed  by  the  Trinity  Corporation,  and 
sanctioned  by  Lfird  Tenterden,  19th  of  April,  1826. 

I.  Annuls  the  previous  regulations. 

II.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  be  ordered  to  proceed  on  his  Majesty's  service,  by  any  order 
signed  by  the  deputy  master  or  secretary  of  the  said  corporation,  or  by  the  officer  for  the  time  being  for 
the  said  corporation  at  Yarmouth,  or  elsewhere,  duly  authorised  to  act  in  matters  of  pilotage,  or  who  shall 
be  so  ordered,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  by  any  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service,  shall  immediately  proceed 
thereon  ;  and  every  pilot  who  shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  shall  evade  the  receipt  of  any  such  order,  or  who  shall 
quit  or  decline  such  service,  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  5/.,  and  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
offence  10/.  each. 

III.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  engaged  in  the  charge  of  any  ship  employed  by  government  in  the 
transport  service,  shall  observe  particularly  if  any  unnecessary  delay  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  master 
in  proceeding  towards  his  destination  ;  and  if  any  delay  does  takes  place,  such  pilot  shall,  on  his  return, 
report  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  said  corporation,  and  upon  going  on  board,  such  pilot  shall  give 
notice  to  the  roaster  that  he  has  orders  so  to  do. 

IV.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  having  the  charge  of  a  merchant  ship  shall  stop  the  same  alongside  the 
moorings  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at  Deptford,  or  elsewhere,  or  between  the  Round  Tree  and  Rathmg-house, 
Gravesend  (except  in  either  of  such  cases  there  be  an  extreme  necessity  for  so  doing,  or  leave  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose  from  the  proper  officer  or  officers  in  that  behalf),  and  all  pilots  licensed  by  the  said 
corporation  are  at  all  times  to  be  particularly  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  king's  ships  in  passing  them. 

V.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot,  when  called  upon  or  required  to  pilot  any  ship  or  vessel,  shall,  if 
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•under  engagement  to  any  other  ship,  forthwith  make  known  such  engagement,  and  specify  the  particulars 
thereof  truly  and  faithfully  to  the  person  calling  for  or  requiring  such  pilot's  service ;  and  in  case  of  any 
concealment,  misrepresentation,  or  falsehood,  in  respect  of  such  alleged  previous  engagement,  the  pilot 
offending  shall  forfeit  10/. 

VI.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  have  taken  charge  of  any  ship  from  the  river  Thames  to 
the  Downs,  or  elsewhere,  shall,  without  any  additional  compensation  in  that  behalf,  wait  on  board  for  the 
space  of  3  complete  days  while  such  ship  may  be  detained  at  Gravesend,  or  elsewhere,  for  want  of 
seamen,  or  by  any  other  casualty  ;  nor  shall  he  at  the  end  of  3  complete  days  be  at  liberty  to  quit  such 
ship,  or  receive  any  additional  compensation,  if  she  shall  be  further  detained  by  winds,  weather,  or  tides  ; 
and  should  the  ship  be  detained  beyond  3  complete  days  on  any  other  account  except  winds,  weather, 
or  tides,  the  pilot  having  the  charge  thereof  shall  nevertheless  still  (if  required  so  to  do)  remain  in  the 
charge, of  her,  provided  a  compensation  of  6s.  per  day  be  offered  to  him  in  that  behalf  by  the  master  or 
owner. 

VII.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall  in  all  cases  demean  himself  civilly  and  respectfully  towards 
all  persons  who  may  require  his  service,  and  towards  all  officers  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  shall  maintain 
a  strict  temperance  and  sobriety  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  shall  use  his  utmost  care  and  diligence 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  every  ship  which  he  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of,  and  to  prevent  her 
doing  damage  to  others. 

VIII  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  undertake  the  charge  of  any  ship  downwards,  shall, 
before  his  departure,  leave,  or  cause  to  be  left,  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  at  the  proper  office  at  the  Trinity 
House  in  London,  with  one  of  the  clerks  there  attending,  and  shall  be  considered  as  disengaged  until  he 
shall  have  done  so  ;  and  upon  such  pilot's  return,  he  shall  immediately,  in  his  own  person,  attend  at  the 
said  office,  and  make  and  sign  such  entry,  in  a  book  there  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  the  said  corporation 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  or  require. 

IX.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  licensed  by  the  said  corporation  shall,  firom  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times,  in  obedience  to  the  order  or  summons  of  the  said  corporation,  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary 
thereof  for  the  time  being,  duly  delivered  or  offered  to  such  pilot,  or  left  a  reasonable  time  at  the  usual 
or  last  known  place  of  residence  of  such  pilot,  attend  the  said  corporation,  at  their  courts,  by-boards,  or 
committees,  or  their  secretary  for  the  time  being,  at  the  Trinity  House  in  London  ;  and  that  every  pilot 
licensed  by  the  said  corporation,  upon  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  attend  the  sub-commissioners  of  the  port  or  place  for  which  such  pilot  shall  be  so 
licensed,  in  obedience  to  the  order  or  summons  of  the  said  sub-commissioners,  under  their  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  the  major  part  of  them,  duly  delivered,  offered,  or  left  as  aforesaid,  to  answer  to  any  charges 
brought  against  such  pilots  respectively,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  public  service,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever  ;  and  in  default  of  such  attendance,  every  pilot  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for  the  first 
offence  405.,  and  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offence  51.  each. 

X.  It  is  ordered,  and  hereby  directed,  that  every  pilot  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  by  the  said  corporation, 
upon  their  receiving  a  certificate  of  examination  by  any  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage,  shall,  for  such 
examination,  and  for  granting  the  licence  thereon,  pay  the  sum  of  2  guineas  to  the  said  sub-commissioners 
of  pilotage  by  whom  he  shall  be  examined,  or  to  one  of  them ;  and  shall  also,  for  the  renewing  or  confirm- 
ing such  licence  from  time  to  time,  pay  to  the  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage  for  the  time  being,  at  or  for 
the  port  or  place  specified  in  such  licence,  or  to  1  of  them,  the  annual  sums  following;  (that  is  to  say,) 
every  pilot  so  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  as  aforesaid,  for  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  or 
Cowes  respectively,  the  annual  sum  of  2  guineas ;  and  every  pilot  licensed  or  to  be  licensed  as  aforesaid, 
for  any  other  port  or  place,  the  annual  sum  of  1  guinea,  unless  the  pilots  at  or  for  such  port  or  place  shall 
be  divided  into  2  classes  ;  and,  in  that  case  the  pilots  of  the  1st  class  are  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  2 
guineas  each,  and  pilots  not  of  the  1st  class  the  annual  sum  of  1  guinea  each. 

XI.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  shall  add  to  or  in  any  way  alter  his  licence,  or  make  or  alter  any 
endorsement  thereon,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  any  such  licence  or  endorsement  being  altered. 

XIL  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  observe  any  alteration  in  any  of  the  sands  or  channels, 
or  that  any  of  the  buoys  or  beacons  of  the  said  corporation  are  driven  away,  broken  down,  or  out  of 
place,  shall  forthwith  deliver  or  send  a  correct  statement  thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
corporation  for  the  time  being. 

XIII.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall,  whenever  he  comes  to  an  anchor,  carefully  observe  the 
settings  of  the  tide,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  ;  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  he  comes  near  to  a  sand  or 
other  object  or  cause  of  danger,  and  there  be  any  other  ships  or  ship  in  company  likely  to  fall  in  there, 
with,  such  pilot  shall  immediately  give  notice  thereof  to  the  captain  or  principal  officer  of  the  ship  under 
his  care,  that  he  may  make  a  signal  to  such  other  ship  or  ships  for  avoiding  the  same. 

XIV.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  pilot  shall,  on  any  pretence,  aid  or  assist,  either  in  his  own  person  or  with 
his  boat  or  servants,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever,  the  landing,  removing,  or  secreting  any  seaman 
from  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  to  avoid  serving  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  escape  the  impress  for  the 
same. 

XV.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  shall  from  time  to  time  conform  himself  strictly  to  all  directions 
which  shall  be  given  to  him  by  any  of  the  harbour  masters  authorised  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  touching  the  mooring,  unmooring,  jjlacing,  or  removing  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  under  his  charge,  as  long  as  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  lying  and  situate  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  such  harbour  master. 

XVI.  It  is  ordained,  that  each  and  every  pilot  belonging  to  a  licensed  pilot  vessel  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
entertain  one  apprentice  and  no  more. 

XVII.  It  is  ordained,  that  for  any  work  done  on  the  rivers  Thames  or  Medway  by  men  in  boats,  being 
less  than  the  work  for  the  whole  tide,  tlicpay  shall  be,  for  half  a  tide's  work,  45.  to  each  man,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  time  less  than  a  whole  tide,  the  pay  for  which  is  settled  by  the  said  act  of  the  6th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  at  8s. 

XVIII.  It  is  ordained,  that  in  all  cases  where  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  the  foregoing  by-laws,  rules,  orders,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  the  said  corporation  of 
Trinity  House  may  mitigate  and  reduce  the  same  to  l-4th  part  at  their  discretion. 

XIX.  It  is  ordained,  that  every  pilot  who  shall  offend  against  any  or  either  of  the  foregoing  by-laws, 
orders,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  shall,  for  every  such  offence  (whether  the  same  shall  subject  him  to 
any  pecuniary  penalty  or  not,  and  in  addition  to  such  penalty  if  any),  be  liable  to  have  his  licence  an- 
nulled and  forfeited,  or  suspended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  corporation. 

N.B. — Besides  conforming  themselves  diligently  to  the  above  by-luws,  rules,  orders,  regulations,  and 
ordinances,  the  pilots  licensed  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  are,  of  course,  in  all  things  to  observe 
and  obey  the  same  enactments  and  provisions  relating  to  such  pilots  contained  in  the  said  act  of  parliament 
made  and  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  a  copy  of  which 
act  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  said  pilots. 

*,*  The  following  Tables  of  the  charges  on  account  of  pilotage,  &c.  are  the  most  complete  that  have 
hitherto  been  published.  They  have  all  been  derived  from  official  sources,  so  that  their  accuracy  may 
be  depended  upon. 
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PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 


For  putting  a  Pilot  on  Board, 
and  for  Pilotage  of  Ships  and 
Vessels  to  the  Anchorage  in 
the  Downs.* 

60  Tons,  and 
under  150. 

150  Tons,  and 
under  250. 

MO  Tons,  and 
under  400. 

400  Tons,  and 
under  600. 

600  Tons,  and 
upwards. 

From  ofFDungeness  to  off  Folke- 
stone ;  the  church  bearing  N. 
N.W.  by  compass 

From  off  Folkestone  to  the  South 
Foreland,  the  lights  in  one     - 

From  off  the  South  Foreland  to 
the  Downs          .           -        - 

L.    t.     d. 

2      0     0 
1    10     0 
1      5      0 

L.    s.     d. 

5     0      0 
2     0     0 
1      5      0 

L.    e.     d. 

3    10      0 
2    10     0 
1    10     0 

L.    s.     d. 

4     0      0 
3      0     0 
2     0      0 

L.    s.      d. 

5      5     0 
4     4     0 
3      3     0 

In  the  River  Thames 
above  Gravesend 


^1 


For  a  boat  of  a  class  carrying  an  anchor  of  above 

4  cwt.  with  a  correspondmg  tow-line 
Do.        do.        2  cwt.        -  - 

Do.       do.       under  2  cwt.  -  _  -       - 

And  for  each  man's  service  in  those  boats, 


Per  trip  for  the  whole  distance 
from    Gravesend   to   London ; 
and  in  proportion  for  any  pavt 
of  that  distance. 
.  per  tide. 

Rates  charged  for  the  Pilotage  of  Vessels,  with  an  Account  of  other  Charges  affecting 
them  in  some  of  the  undermentioned  ports, 


L.  s.  d.  ) 

2  2  0  (. 

1  1  0  f 

0  15  0  ) 


Beaumaris  District,  viz.  — From  Bangor  to  a  line  drawn 
from  Great  Ormes  Head  to  Point  Linas;  and  to  and  from, 
and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

N.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  unless  coming  into  or  going  out  of  port ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots, 
if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ship)  rvithin  the  Beaumarii 
District. 
Inwards. 


Bristol. 


rf'SeSound'^!}-'°^^^B^y 


From  the  inside  "J.  ^^  ,y,_  d.^ 
of  the  Sound     .j«totheBay 


Under  100  tons    - 
1 100  to  200    - 
1 200  -  300    - 
[300  and  upwards 

Under  100  tons    • 
1 100  to  200    - 
1200  —  300    - 

300  and  upwards 


r,.  s. 

d. 

0  15 

0 

1     1 

(» 

1  11 

6 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  15 

0 

1      1 

0 

1  U 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  15 

(t 

1     1 

0 

1  u 

6 

Outrvaris. 
Under  100  tons 
100  to  200 
200  —  300 
300  and  upwards  ,  ^       . 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  than  is 
stated  in  the  above  Table. 

L.  s.  d. 
Should  the  pilot  be  landed  at  Great  Ormes  Head  — 

extra 2    2    0 

If  taken  out  of  the  limiu  of  his  licence,  to  Chester  or 

Liverpool  -  -  -  -    3    3    0 

In  case  the  pilot  should  happen  to  have  clmrge  of  the 

vessel  to  either  of  the  said  places  -  -    5    5    0 

The  sum  of  7s.  6d.  per  day  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  pilot  for 
every  day  such  pilot  may  be  detained  on  board  in  consequence 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  performing  quarantine,  or  detained  under 
any  other  restrictions  or  circumsUnces  such  ship  may  be  liable 


Foreign 

Rate. 

British  Rate.   | 

r,.  s. 

d. 

L.  s. 

d. 

0    0 

3  per  ton 

0    0 

2  per  ton 

and  never  to  exceed 

3    0 

0  per  ves. 

2    0 

0  per  ves. 

Ballast    delivered    at   the 

Quay 

0    2 

8  per  ton 

0    2 

0  per  ton 

Stones               — 

(»    4 

0 



0    3 

0      - 

delivered  at  Garmoyle 

0    3 

4 



0    2 

6      — 

Stones              — 

0    4 

6 



1)    3 

6      — 

Pilotage  from  Whltehouse 

Roads  to  Garmoyle,  and 

Dice  versa        -       9  feet 

0  14 

0  per  ves. 

0  10 

6  per  ves. 

10  — 

1     (1 

0 



0  15 

0     - 

12  — 

1     8 

(» 



1     1 

0     — 

14  — 

2  16 

0 



2    2 

0      - 

From    Garmoyle    to     the 

Quay,  &  vice  versd,  4  feet 

0    6 

7 

— 

0    5 

0      - 

^    "                       6  - 

0   10 

8 



0    8 

0      — 

7  - 

0  13 

4 



0  10 

0      - 

8- 

0  16 

0 



0  12 

0      — 

9  — 

1     1 

0 



0  15 

0      — 

10  _ 

1   10 

0 



I     2 

6      - 

12  - 

2     2 

0 



1  11 

6      — 

14  — 

4    4 

0 



3    3 

0      — 

From  Whitehouse  Roads  to 

the  Quay,  and  vice  versd, 

9  fee 

1  15 

0 



1     7 

6      — 

10- 

2  10 

0 

_ 

117 

6      _ 

12  - 

3  10 

0 



2  12 

6      - 

14  - 

7    0 

0 

— 

5    5 

0      - 

Brighton.  —  Pilotage  for  the  Beaches  at  Brighthelmstone,  Has- 
tings, or  Bexhill. 


Feet  and  under. 


\s.  3d.  per  foot. 


1^.  9d.  per  foot. 


Above  10  Feet. 


2i.  per  foot. 


The  above  rates  for  the  harbours  and  beaches  are  due  both 
inwards  and  outwards  j  l)ut  no  charge  whatever  is  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  pilot  boats. 

Ships  going  into  the  harbours  of  Rye  and  Shoreham,  and 
unloading  near  the  harbour's  mouth,  are  subject  to  J  pilotage 
only ;  but  if  such  ships  are  afterwards  removed  by  pilots  to  any 
dock  or  wharf  near  the  town,  where  such  ships  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo,  in  that  case  the  full  pilotage  is 
due. 

Ships  taken  charge  of  in  distress  are  to  pay  according  to 
circumstances,  to  be  settled  by  the  sub-commissioners. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  lo  pay  J  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  for  the  harbours  and  beaches,  than  stated 
in  the  above  Tables. 


Pilotage  from  Lundy  Island  or  the  west- 
ward thereof   to   Kingroad,  under 
100  tons 
100  and  under  200   — 
200         —        300   — 
300  and  upwards 
From    Coombe    to    Kingroad,    under 
100  tons 
100  and  under  200  — 
200         —        300  — 
300  and  upwards 
From   Minehead  to  Kingroad,   under 
100  tons 
100  and  under  200   — 
200         —        300   — 
300  and  upwards 
From  the  Holms  to  Kingroad,  under 
100  tons 
100  and  under  200  — 
200         —        300  — 
300  and  upwards 
From  Portishead,    Kingroad,    Hung- 
road,  or  Broad  Pill,  to  Cumberland 
or    Bathurst    Basin,    or   vice   versd, 
under  40  tons 
40  and  under   60  — 
60         -  SO- 
SO         —        100  — 
100         —        200  — 
200         —        300  — 
300  and  upwards 
From  Portishead,    Kingroad,    Hung- 
road,  or  Broad  Pill,  to  either  of  them, 
under  100  tons 
100  and  under  200  — 
200         -         300  — 
300  and  upwards 


Foreign 
Rati. 

British 
Rate. 

Per  Ves. 
L.s.    d. 

Per  Ves. 
L.s.    d. 

3  18    9 

5  5    0 

6  11    3 

7  17    6 

3  3    0 

4  4    0 

5  5    0 

6  6    0 

2  12    6 

3  10    0 

4  7    6 

5  5    0 

2    2    0 

2  16    0 

3  10    0 

4  4    0 

16    3 

1  15    0 

2  3    9 
2  12    6 

1    1    0 
1    8    0 

1  15    0 

2  2    0 

0  13    l\ 

0  17    6 

1  1 104 

1    6    3 

0  10    6 
014    0 

0  17     6 

1  1    0 

0    5    0 
0    6    3 
0    9    4i 
0  12    6 

0  18    9 

1  5    0 
1  11    3 

0    4    0 
0    5    0 
0    7    6 
0  10    0 

0  15    0 

1  0    0 
1    5    0 

0  12    6 

0  18    9 

1  5    0 
111    3 

0  10    0 
015    0 

1  0    0 
i    6    0 

Dartmouth  District.  —  From  Bob's  Nose  to  the  Start,  and 
vice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

JV.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  unless  going  into  or  coming  out  of  port, 
within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mewstone  to  the  Blackstone ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Bob's  Nose  and  the  Start,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Dartmouth 
District.  —  All  British  ships,  if  boarded  without  the  run  of 


the  Mewstone  East,  or  the  Blackstone  West,  are  to  pay 

Per  Fo 


follows ; 


Drawing  10  feet  of  water  and  under 
10  to  12  feet 
12to  14  — 
14  to  16  — 
16  feet  and  upwards 


5    0 


All  British  ships,  if  boarded  within  that  line,  are  to  pay 
J  part  less. 

All  British  ships,  boarded  within  the  Castle,  are  to  pay  only 
half  pilotage ;  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  weather, 
which  is  to  be  settled  by  the  sub-commissioners. 

In  carrying  ships  out  of  the  harbour,  the  pilotage  is  to  be 
in  all  cases  l-3d  less  than  the  inward  pilotage. 

All  ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  than 
the  rates  above  stated. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea ;  viz.  2  leagues  or  more 
from  the  harbour's  mouth,  are  to  pay  according  to  circum- 
stances attending  the  hazard  run,  assistance  required,  &c., 
which  is  to  be  regulated,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  the  sub-com- 
missioners. The  pilot  is  to  provide  a  proper  tow-boat  and  crew 
consisting  of  at  least  4  men;  for  whose  services  he  shall  he 
entitled  to  charge  'As.  6d.  per  man  per  day,  in  addition  to  the 
rate  of  pilotage ;  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  settled  by  the 
sub-commissioners,  and  the  assistants  rewarded  according  to 
the  risk,  time,  and  trouble. 


Downs  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

-Rates  of  Pilotage. 

L.  s.   d. 

ips  drawing  7  feet  and  under     - 

-    3  15    0 

-476 

9  _ 

-500 

lo- 

.   5  12    6 

ll  — 

-640 

12  —        - 

.    6  15    0 

13  — 

-760 
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Ships  drawing  14  feet 

16  — 

17  — 

18  _ 

19  — 

20  _ 

21  — 
Above  21  — 

Dublin. 


L.  s.  d. 

-  7  17  G 

-  8  8  0 

-  9  0  0 

-  9  9  0 

-  11  0  0 

-  13  0  0 

-  15  0  0 

-  17  0  0 

-  18  0  0 


Foreign  Rate.      British  Rate. 

h.  B.  d.                  L.  ».    d. 

Ballast   dues.     Taken  on 

board  within  the  harbour 

0    2    6  per  ton  0    1    8  per  ton 

thrown  out         — 

00  10—        008      — 

Tonnage  dues 

0    16—       009      — 

Innardt. 

Pilotage  over  the  Bar  from 
without  the  Banks 

3    6    0  per  fool  0    .^    0  per  foot 

within        — 

0    4    0—      '020      — 

within  the  Heads 

0    3    0      -      lo    1    G      - 

From  Poolbeg  to  theQuays 

0    16      —       0    10      — 

Outwards. 

Fromthe^uajs  to  Poolbeg 

laden 

31G—       0    10     — 

From    Poolbeg  over   the 

Bar        -              -    laden 

0    16-      'o    1    0      - 

Harbour  dues.  Vessels  from 

India  or  China 
West  Indies,  Azores,  Ma- 
deira,  Teneriflfe,   Cape 
de  Verd    Isles,  Green- 
land, and  Davis's  Straits 
America,  Mediterranean, 
or   any    part   north    of 
Drontheim 
Any  nart  betweenDunkirk 
and  Gibraltar  (including 
Dunkirk),  and  from  any 
part  in  the  Baltic 
iV.  B — British  vessels  navi- 
gated by  non-freemen  pay 
i  more  ... 


Foreign  Rate.      British  Rate. 


L.  J.   d. 

0    6    0  per  ton 


0    14- 
0    10- 


L.  s.   d. 
0    2    Cperl 


0    0    8 
0    0    6 


ExETKR  District,  viz.  —  From  Lyme  to  Bob's  Nose,  and  vice 
versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports,  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

JV.  B.— No  master  of  a  ship  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  otf'  the  ports  of  Exmouth 
and  Teignmouth  ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Lyme  and 
Bob's  Nose,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  otter. 
Rntcs  of  Pilotage  for  Vessels  in  and  over  Exmouth  Bar,  to  the 
Moorings  in  the  Bight  at  Exmouth,  and  out  again  over  the  Bar. 
Coasters.  s.    3. 


100  — 

125  — 

150  — 

175  w_ 


^  80  tons  3 
90—4 

100  —  4 

125  _  5 

150  —  6 

175  _  7 

200  -  7 

250  —  9 
300 


6. 
0 
6 
6 
0    V   «;= 

0  r-oM 

6        ^^ 

6 

6 


250    . 
.  .      -300    —  -^    *>    ^^400    —  12    fi-'    „ 
And  if  carried  up  to  Topsham  Quay  and  back,  1  guinea  extra. 


And  if  carried  up  to  Topsham  Quay  and  back,  1  guinea  extra. 


For  Vessels  in  and  out,  over  Teignmouth  Bar. 

Coasters. 

S    ^   60  tons  -^       .^f  100  Ions  .%  0  -w      <« 

g;^   (IDO    -     I  ^^  (150    -   3  6   I  tZ^ 

OmI    150    _     I    c^o  J   200    —   4  0    I  tS-eS 

rtSi    20'^    -     f  -o^J  1    250    —   4  6    f  M^g 

te  g        250    —     I    S  S        300    _   5  0       iS  2  ^ 

e.  ^300 '       S   ^400    —   5  cJ      -3 


300 '       «   ^400    —   5 

Ships  from  Foreign  Parts. 
60  tons"  -   -- 


Ships  not  having  British  registers,  nor  being  privileged  as 
British,  to  pay  ^  more  than  the  above  rates. 

Pilots  to  provide  a  boat  and  crew  to  assist  over  the  bar  to  a 
mooring  berth ;  for  which  they  shall  be  paid,  over  and  above 
the  pilotage,  2j.  6d.  for  each  man  or  oar  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  off  the  Bill  of  Portland,  or  the 
Start  (which  is  optional  to  them),  are  to  pay,  beyond  the  pi- 
lotage from  Bob's  Nose,  or  Lyme,  as  follows,  viz. :  —  Colliers 
and  coasters,  2  guineas  ;  ships  from  foreign  ports,  3  guineas ; 
and  proportionately  for  intermediate  distances. 

Fai.mouth  District,  djz.  —  From  the  Dodman  to  the  Lizard, 
«nd  Vice  versd ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
porte  and  places  within  those  limits. 


N.  B —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot, 
within  this  district,  unless  going  into  or  coming  out  of  a  port 
within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Manacles  to  the  Dodman  ;  but 
if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  the  Dodman  and  the  Lizard,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  otter. 

Ratet  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  nithin  the  Falmmiih 
District. 


ll 

8 

From 

To 

^^ 

to 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

H 

20 

'^^ 

10 

It 

s. 

s. 

*, 

- 

s. 

Carrick  Road, 

Sea,  &  , 

Falmouth,  & 

1 

vice    J 

St  Mawes- 

yn 

30 

,35 

49 

46 

50 

.55 

60 

67 

75 

84 

94 

versd     ' 

Harbours,  & 
St.  Just  Pool 

\ 

Do.  do. 

Helford    Har- 

}n 

24 

27 

30 

34 

38 

42 

47 

52 

60 

Carrick  f 

Falmouth,  & 

I 

Roads,) 
&    wee  J 

St.  Mawes' 

L  Is.  eid.  per  foot  of  the  draught  of  1 
I                         water.                        | 

versd     I 

St.  Just  Pool 

Masters  of  vessels  taking  a  pilot  at  sea,  are  to  pay  — 


d. 


For  putting  a  pilot  on  board  without  a  line  drawn 

from  the  Manacles  to  the  Dodman  .  -    2    2    0 

Ditto,  from  the  entrance  of  Helford  Harbour  to  the 

(hill  Rock  -  -  -  -        -    1     1    0 

Ditto,  a  mile  without  the  Shag  Rock  or  Pendennis 

Point  -  .  .  -  -    0  10    6 

Ditto,  off"  the  Lizard,  or  in  the  parallel  of  the  Lizard, 
or  meeting  a  vessel  there,  and  running  before  her, 
not  being  able  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  provided 
the  master  of  the  vessel  consents  to  receive  a  pilot 
at  that  distance  .  .  -  -    3    3    0 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

N.  B.  —  No  allowance  for  a  pilot  going  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  take  her  out,  except  in  extremely  bad  weather,  or 
when  .ships  are  on  shore  or  making  signals  of  distress,  in  which 
cases  a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  he  made. 

All  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Truro,  bound  to  or  from 
foreign  parts,  including  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  or  Sark, 
are  to  pay  no  more  than  J  the  above  rates  of  pilotage,  when 
navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  Falmouth  district  on  their 
passage  to  or  from  Truro.  The  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  foot  for  sub- 
sequent removal  remaining  unaltered. 

FowEY  District,  viz.  —  From  Looe,  inclusive,  to  the  Dodman, 
and  vice  versd ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

iV.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district  till  he  comes  off  the  port  of  Looe ;  or 
within  a  line  drawn  from  Looe  to  the  (iribben  Head,  for  the 
port  of  Fowey ;  or  from  the  Gribben  Head  to  Blackhead,  for 
Folkerris  Bay  ;  or  from  the  Gribben  Head  to  the  Dodman,  for 
Mevagissey  ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Looe  and  the 
Dodrrian,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Fowey  Dis- 
trict. —  All  British  ships  of  14  feet  water  and  upwards,  if 
boarded  without  the  land,  off"  Looe  or  the  Dodman,  which 
must  be  known  by  the  western  land,  called  the  Gray,  being 
open  off"  the  Dodman,  shall  pay  5s.  per  foot  pilotage,  if  car- 
ried into  the  harbour  of  Fowey,  Mevagissey  Pier,  Charles- 
town  Basin,  or  Looe. 

British  shjps  under  14  feet  water,  boarded  as  above  stated, 
to  pay  4s.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

British  ships  above  14  feet,  within  that  line,  to  pay  only  4». 
per  foot ;  and  ships  under  14  feet,  boarded  as  above,  only  3«. 
per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

All  ships  not  having  a  British  register  to  pay  J  more  than 
the  rates  above  stated. 

All  the  above  rates  to  be  paid  in  proportion  for  every  J 
foot  of  water,  but  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  any  draught 
of  water  above,  or  under,  ha.  foot. 

In  carrying  ships  to  sea  from  the  said  harbour,  the  pilotage 
to  be  in  all  cases  l-3d  less  than  the  inward  pilotage,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  third  article. 

All  ships  which  may  anchor  on  their  arrival  either  in  Me- 
vagissey Bay,  or  the  sands  otf  Fowey,  to  pay  only  ^  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned rates  of  pilotage. 

All  pilots  employed  to  carry  ships  from  any  one  of  the  har- 
bours to  another,  to  be  paid  the  same  pilotage  as  if  the  said 
ships  had  been  boarded  within  the  headlands  coming  from 
sea. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  (which  is  optional  with 
them)  — 

L.  ».   d. 
3  leagues  without  a  line  drawn  from  the  Looe  to 

the  Dodman,  are  to  pay  .  -  -330 

6  leagues  ditto         -  -  -  .-440 

10  leagues  ditto  -  -  -  -    6    6    0 

and  proportionately  for  intermediate  distances. 

Galwav. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.   d. 

L.  s.   d. 

Pilotage  from  Sea  to  the 

Roads,    and    vice  versd 

20  to    60  tons 

0  10    0  per  ves. 

0   5    0  per  ves. 

60  —  100  — 

0  14    0      — 

J    7    0     - 

100  —  1.50  — 

10    0- 

310    0     _ 

150  —  200  — 

18    0     — 

314    0      — 

200  and  upwards  1  14    8      — 

0  17    4      - 

From   the   Roads  to  the 

20  to    60  tons 

0  15    0     — 

3    7    6- 

60  —  100  — 

110- 

3  10    6      _ 

100  -  150  _ 

1  10    0      — 

3  15    0      — 

150—200   — 

2    2    0- 

110      — 

200  and  upwards 

2  12    0      - 

16    0- 
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Grkenook. 

Harbour  dues 

Anchorage 
Pilotage       - 

-    oversea 
coastwise 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.    s.    d. 
0    1     4  per  ton 
0    0    8- 
0    0    1      — 
0    0    2J    — 

L.   s.   d. 
0    0    8  per  ton 
0    0    4      — 
0    0    Oi    — 
0    0    l.J    - 

Hum  —  cantinued. 


Harwich. — Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  ipiloting  Ships  into  and  out 
of  Harwich  Harbour. 


Sea  or  Orford-J 

ness        -      -1 

The     Rolling  i 


Harwich  Har-I 
hour    -        -J 

Harwich  Har-1 
hour     -        J 

Sea  or  Orford- 
ness 

The     Rolling 
Grounds 


Under 

10 
Feet. 

L.  s.   d. 


2  2  0 
I  1  0 
1   11    6 


10  to 
13 
Feet. 


3     3    0 

1  n  6 

2  2    0 


13  Feet 
and  up- 
wards. 


4     4    0 

2  2    0 

3  3    0 


two  thirds  of  the  above. 


Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table,  to  be  paid  at 
the  Custom-house,  Harwich. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Kate. 

L.  S.    d. 

L.  s.  d. 

Sea  pilotage.     From  the 
Hutnber  to  Lyme  or 

Boston  Deeps        -      - 

0  12   Operfl,ot 

0    8    Operfeot 

Trinity  House  Dues. 

Buoyage    -   under  20  tons 

0  11    Operves. 

0    2    Operves. 

30 

0    2    6- 

40 

0  U    0     - 

0    3    0      — 

50 

0  11    0      - 

0    3    6      — 

60 

0  11    0      — 

0    4    0      — 

65 

0  11    0     — 

0    4    0      — 

70 

0  14    0      _ 

0    4    6      — 

80 

0  14    0      — 

0    5    0      — 

90 

0  14    0      — 

0    5    6- 

100 

0  14    0      - 

0    6    0      — 

110 

0  14   0      - 

0    6    6      — 

120 

0  14    0      — 

0    7    0- 

130 

0  14    0      — 

0    7    6     — 

135 

0  14    0      - 

0    7    6      — 

140 

0  17    0      — 

0    8    0- 

150 

0  17    0      — 

0    8    6      — 

160 

0  17    0     - 

0    9    0     — 

170 

0  17    0     — 

0    9    6- 

180 

10   0     — 

0  10    0     — 

for  every  additional  10 

0    10- 

0    0    6     — 

Fine  on  importing  a  cargo 

10   0- 

Nil. 

Do.        exportmg      — 
Harbour  master's  dues      - 

6  13   4     — 



0    2   8      — 

— 

Hoi.YHEAD  District,  viz.  —  To  and  from  the  anchorages  at 
Great  Ormes  Head,  along  the  cocust  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and 
\Vales,  as  far  as  Bardsey  Island,  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and 
out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits  (except  the  bar 
and  harbour  of  Caernarvon,  and  the  Swellies). 

N.B No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 

■within  this  district,  till  he  comes  to  the  North  Stack,  bound  to 
Holyhead  Harbour ;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Great 
Ormes  Head  and  Bardsey  Islemd,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district 
pilots,  if  one  offer. 


of  Holyhead. 
Vessels  per  Register  to  pay,  for 


Town  Dues  for  British  Vessels, 


.TOO  and 
less  than 
400  Tons. 

200  and 
less  than 
300  Tons. 

120  and 
less  than 
200  Tons. 

80  and 
less  than 
120  Tons. 

60  and 
less  than 
80  Tons. 

Under 

60 
Tons. 

L.   s.  d. 
3    3    0 

L.   s.  d. 
2    2    0 

r..  s.  d. 

I  11    6 

L.  s.   d. 
1     1    0 

L.   s.   d.  \l.  s.  d. 
0  15    0   0  10    6 

All  ships  and  vessels,  under  any  circumstances  of  distress, 
are  to  pay  such  pilot  a  further  sum  of  mone^,  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  such  distress,  and 
the  service  afforded. 

Ships  and  vessels  which  shall  be  boarded  by  pilots,  at  the 
distance  of  3  leagues  or  farther  to  the  southward  and  westward 
of  Holyhead  (where  it  is  optional  to  masters  of  vessels  to  take 
jiilots),  are  to  pay  the  several  rates  following ;  viz. 

L.  s.  d. 
On  having  a  Liverpool  pilot  on  board,  off  Point 

Linas,  and  landing  the  Holyhead  pilot  there  -     3    3    0 

On  landing  the  pilot  at  the  Great  Ormes  Head  -     4    4    0 

If  a  pilot  is  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  his  licence 

to  Chester  Water  or  to  Liverpool        -  -         -     5    5    0 

With  the  sum  of  7*.  dd.  per  day  for  every  day  such  pilot  may 
be  detained  on  board  in  consequence  of  the  ship  or  vessel  per- 
forming quarantine,  or  detained  under  any  other  restrictions 
such  ships  may  be  liable  to. 

Pilots  boarding  ships  and  vessels  at  a  less  distance  than  3 
leagues  from  the  Head,  as  above,  are  to  receive  10*.  6d.  less  for 
pilotage  than  the  above  rates. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  commanders  of  ships,  on 
discharging  their  pilots  off  Point  Linas,  or  the  Ormes  Head, 
should  be  certain  that  such  pilots  will  be  taken  on  shore  with- 
out being  delayed  on  board  such  vessels  or  boats  as  may  receive 
them  ;  as  a  pilot  will  be  entitled  to  Is.  6d.  per  day  for  every  day 
he  shall  be  kept  out  from  landing,  after  the  day  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  ship  or  vessel  he  may  have  piloted,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  such  delay  had  unavoidably  happened  from 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather. 


Town  Dues  for  Alien  Vessels. 


L.  s.  d. 

Anchorage,  under  100  tons 

0     16 

100  and  not  200  tons 

0     2    0 

200  and  upwards 

0     3    0 

Jettage,  under  100  tons 

0  13    6 

0     3    6 

100  and  not  200  tons 

0  17    0 

if  loads  out  more 

0     5    0 

200  and  upwards 

10    0 

if  loads  out  more 

0     7    0 

Hostage,  per  each  11.  sterling  of  the  freight 

0    0    2 

Amongst  the  officers,  fl^r  ship 

0     3    0 

Ballast,  per  each  ton  taken  on  board,  outwards 

0     0    2 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.    s.  d. 

r..  s.  d. 

Under  40  tons 

0     10 

0    16 

0    1     0 

40  and  not  45  tons 

0    1    0 

0    2    0 

0    1    0 

45      —       50 

0    1    6 

0    2    0 

0     1    6 

50      _     100 

0    16 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

100      -     150 

0    2    0 

0    3    6 

0    3    6 

150      —     200 

0    2    0 

0    4    6 

0    4    0 

200      —     250 

0    2    6 

0    5    0 

0    5    0 

250      —      300 

0    2    6 

0    6    0 

0    G    0 

300  and  upwards     - 

0    2    6 

0    7    0 

0    6    6 

Exempt  if 

Not  due  unless  with 

belonging 

goods  landed  at,  or 

to  free- 

taken in  at,  Hull, 

men. 

or  within  the  har- 
bour. 

Innards. 
River  pilotage.  From  the 
Northness  of  Dimling- 
ton  seen  open,  or  clear 
of  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward thereof 

From  the  same,  for  ves- 
sels coming  from  the 
southward 

From  the  same,  for  ves- 
sels coming  from  the 
northward  and  east- 
ward       -  -         - 

From  the  floating  light 
until  Spurn  lignts  at 
north-east 

From   Spurn    lights    at 

north-east,  to  the  buoy 

of    the    Burcome    or 

Grimsby        ... 

Outwards. 

With  goods 
ballast 

goods  from  Grimsby 
ballast 

Pilots  attending  onvessels 
Dock  dues.  Vessels  coming 
to,  or  going  between, 
Hull  and  the  West 
Indies,  North  or  South 
America,  Africa,Green- 
land,  or  any  place  east 
of  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway,  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  south  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent 

Between  Hull,  and  all 
places  above  the  Sound, 
and  westward  of  Ushant 
in  Europe,  without  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar       - 

Between  Hull,  and  any 
port  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, orNorway,  below 
l51sineur,  Germany, 
Holland,  Flanders,  or 
France,  to  the  eastward 
of  Ushant 


Foreign  Rate.       British^  Rate. 


0  7  0  per  foot 

0  7  0- 

0  7  0- 

0  5  3- 

0  3  6     — 

0  6  0- 

0  4  0     — 

0  3  0     — 

0  2  0     — 

0  10  6  per  day 


0    3    6  per  ton 


0  5  Operfo 

0  5  0- 

0  5  0      — 

0  3  6      — 


0  2    6- 

0  4    0- 

0  2    8- 

0  2    0- 

0  14. 

0  7    0  per  day 


0    1    9  per  ton 
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Foreign  Rate. 

T. 

British  Rate. 

r.  ^. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Water  bailiffs  dues 

0    .1 

4  per  vcs. 

0 

1    8  per  ves. 

River  dues,  under  40  tons 

0    0 

2  per  ton 

0 

0     1  per  ton 

40  to    60 

0    0 

3       - 

0 

0    2- 

50-    60 

0     0 

4      — 

0 

0    3      — 

60-   70 

0    0 

6      — 

0 

0    4- 

70—   80 

0    0 

8      — 

0 

0    5      — 

80—  90 

0     1 

0      — 

0 

0    64    — 

90  —  100 

0     1 

4      — 

0 

0    8- 

100  —  180 

0     I 

8      — 

0 

0  10      — 

ISO  and  upwards 
If  delivering  or  taking  in 

0     1 

8      — 

a  cargo,    at    or  l)eiow 
Downham  Reach 

0 

0    5- 

Pilotage  from  Downham 

Reach     to    Levington 

Creek,  and  vice  versd    - 
From    Levington   Creek 

0     1 

G  per  foot 

0 

0    9  per  foot 

to    Harwich   Harbour, 

and  vice  versii 

0     1 

0      - 

0 

0    6- 

From  Downham  Reach 

to    Harwich  Harbour, 

and  vice  versd 

0    9 

6      — 

0 

1     3      — 

From   I)>swich  Quay  to 

Downham  Reach,  and 

vice     vtrsd.  —  Vessels 

with  1  mast        -           -    0    2 

6      - 

n 

1     3      — 

With  2  or  more        -    0    3 

6      — 

0 

1    6      - 

LivEnpooi,. 

Jtiiies  of  Pilotage  for  British  Vessels  trading  to  Foreign  Parts. 

Per  Foot. 
£Kn'rtr<Z.  — From  the  length  of  the  west  end  of  Great    L.  s.   d. 
Ormes  Head,  bearing  S.  by  W.,  or  before  Penman 
Bachan  be  shut  in  with  Great  Ormes  Head,  at 
the  rate  of         -         .  -  -  -     0    9    0 

From  the  eastward  of  (Jreat  Ormes  Head,  as  above     0    8    0 
From  the  only  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 
bearing  S.  S.W.   by  the  compass,  or  shall   be 
piloted  from  the  Road  of  Hoylake  only,  or  from 
the  Imoy  of  the  Fair- Way  in  Formby  Channel    -     0    4    0 
Outward.  —  Whether  through  the  Rock  or  Formby 

Channel  -  -  -  -  -    0    4    0 

No  British  vessel,  trading  to  foreign  parts,  inward  and  out- 
ward bound,  is  to  refuse  a  pilot ;  but  if  su<h  vessel  have  passed 
the  Brazil  buoy  in  the  Rock  Channel,  or  the  Middle  Patch 
buoy  in  Formby  Channel,  or  if  a  pilot  boat  fall  in  with  a  vessel 
in  the  narrows  of  the  channels  in  stormy  weather,  that  she 
cannot  board  her  without  imminent  danger,  the  pilot  shall  then 
lead  the  way,  and,  in  either  case,  be  entitled  to  such  pilotage  as 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

For  Alien  Ships  and  Vessels.  Per  Foot. 

L.  s.   d. 
Inward.  —From  the  length  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as 

above,  at  the  rate  of  -  -  -  -     0  12    0 

From  the  eastward  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as  above     Oil    0 
From  the  only  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 
bearing  S.S".  W.  by  the  compass,  or  shall  be  piloted 
from  the  Road  of  Hoylake  only,  or   from  the 
buoy  of  the  Fair- Way  in  Formby  Channel  -     0    5    6 

Oiftiriird —  Whether  through  the  Rock  or  Formby 

Channel  -  -  -  -  -     0    7    0 

An  alien  vessel,  inward  or  outward  bound,  is  not  to  refuse  a 
pilot,  as  circumstances  are  described  for  English  foreign  vessels 
as  above. 

for  Coasting  Vessels,  and  those  trading  to  and  from  Ireland,  the 
Islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark, 


Inward.  —  From  the  length  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as 

above,  at  the  rate  of  -  -  •  - 

From  the  eastward  of  Great  Ormes  Head,  as  above 

From  the  only  house  now  on  Great  Hilbra  Island, 

bearing  S.  S.W.    by  the  compass,  or  shall 


piloted  from  the  Road  of  Hoylake  only,  or  from 
the  buoy  of  the  Fair- Way  in  "Formby  Channel 


0    2    0 


I   Outward —  Whether  through  the  Rock  or  Formby 
1         Channel  -  -  -  -  -     0    2    0 

I  No  coasting  vessel  to  pay  for  less  than  8  feet  of  water,  nor 
I  any  vessel  to  pay  for  odd  inches  under  ^  a  foot.  No  coasting 
i  vessel,  inward  or  outward  bound,  of  the  burden  of  100  tone  or 
upwards,  (unless  she  be  in  ballast,)  is  to  refuse  a  pilot,  as  the 
master  or  owner,  &c.  must  pay  the  full  pilotage  if  one  be 
1  ottered.  No  vessel  to  be  deemed  a  coaster  unless  she  has  been 
j  6  months  in  that  trade. 
1  Exira  Pay.  Per  Dav. 

!  t    u  ^-  *•  '<'■ 

in  the  river,  exclusive  of  the  day  coming  from  sea, 
I  the  day  of  docking,  and  the  day  of  going  to  sea,  for 
I  the  pilot's  attendance,  if  required  by  the  meister  or 
I     owner,  &c.  -  -  -  .  -     0    5    0 

1  And  if  the  attendance  of  a  pilot  boat  be  requested  as 
1     above  .  -  -  .  -  -220 

The  pilotage  from  sea  into  Hoylake  is  ^  inward,  and  from 
ioylake  out  to  sea  \  outwards. 

*»*  Notwithstanding  the  pilot  or  the  boat  be  not  employed 

whole  day,  to  be  paid  for  a  day. 

So  far  includes  all  the  rates  and  prices  for  pilotage  and  extra 
pay. 

The  Pilots'  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  &c.  that  when  a  pilot  conducts  a  ship  or 
^ess.'l  into  port  to  their  satisfaction,  to  employ  the  same  pilot 
to  take  the  vessel  out  again  ;  and  if  he  should  be  absent  on 
"'"'y.  that  one  belonging  to  the  same  boat  be  employed. 

Pilots'  Rules  rind  Regulations.  —  Any  person  acting  as  a  pilot 
m  the  port  of  Liverpool,  without  a  licence,  to  forfeit  20^. 


Pilots  refusing  to  conduct  shij)!,  or  assist  ships  in  distress,  to 
forfeit  10/.,  and  lose  their  licence. 

Masters  in  coasting  trade  in  ballast,  or  under  the  burden  of 
100  tons,  may  pilot  their  own  vessels. 

Masters  of  vessels  forcibly  taking  pilots  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  port,  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding  2W.,  nor  less  than  bl. 

Pilots  misbehaving  to  have  their  licences  recalled,  and  i' 
they  act  afterwards,  to  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  tliey 
were  not  pilots. 

Vessels  liable  to  pay  pilotage  coming  into  port,  to  dispiay  a 
signal  for  a  pilot,  under  a  jienalty  of  5/. 

Reward  for  pilots  assisting  ships  in  distress  to  be  settled  by 
the  committee. 

Compensation  to  be  made  to  pilots  for  taking  vessels  out  of 
the  port  which  have  been  forced  back,  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ships  forced  back  after  parting  with  the  pilot,  and  piloted 
out  again  from  Hoylake,  to  j)ay  .J  the  prices. 

Every  master  to  give  the  pilot  a  true  account  of  the  draught 
of  water  of  his  ship,  and  pilots  authorised  to  admeasure. 

Pilots  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  harbour  and  dock  masters. 

No  vessels  to  be  brought  round  the  Rock,  or  into  the  docks, 
in  the  night-time. 

LONDONPERRV. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

/..  s.  d. 

T,.  s. 

d. 

Quay  dues  (except  French) 

oversea 

0    0    6  per  ton 

0    0 

3  per  ton 

. 

0    0 

2      _ 

Harbour  dues    -     oversea 

0    0    6      — 

0    0 

3      _ 

coasting 

- 

0    0 

2      — 

Inwards. 

Pilotage.   7  feet  and  under 

1     1    0  per  ves. 

0  14 

0  per  ves. 

Above7ft.andunder8ft. 

0    3    0  per  foot 

0    2 

0  per  foot 

8           —           9 

0    3    4     - 

(*    2 

2*^  - 

9           —         10 

0    3    8      — 

0    2 

4      — 

10           -         11 

0    4    0      — 

0    2 

8      — 

11           -         12 

0    4    4      — 

0    3 

0      - 

12           -         13 

0    4    8      — 

0    3 

4      — 

13           _         14 

0    5    0      - 

0    3 

8      — 

14           _         1.5 

0    5    4      - 

0    4 

0      — 

15  and  upwards 

0    5    8      — 

0    4 

4      — 

Oatiuards. 

7  feet  and  under      - 

0  17    6  per  ves. 

0  10 

6  per  ves. 

Above  7  ft.  and  under  8  ft. 

0    2    6  per  foot 

0     1 

6  per  foot 

8           —           9 

0    2    9      _ 

0     1 

9      _ 

9—10 

0    3    0      — 

0    2 

0      — 

10           _         11 

0    3    3      — 

0    2 

3      _ 

U           _         12 

0    3    6- 

0    2 

6      - 

12           —         13 

0    3    9- 

0    9. 

9      - 

13           —         14 

0    4    0      — 

0    3 

0     - 

14           _         15 

0    4    4- 

0    3 

3      - 

15  and  upwards 

0    4    4- 

0    3 

6      — 

iV.B.-All   British   ships 

from  foreign  parts  to  pay 

4d.  per  foot  extra ;  or  if 

bountl  to  foreign  ports. 

havmg    on    board    ^    a 

cjtfgo,  or   with   passen- 

gers, to  pay  4^;.  per  foot 

extra,  in  addition  to  the 

above  charges. 

Lynn. 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

/,.  s. 

d. 

L.  s.  d. 

Town  dues.    Beaconage  - 

0    0 

I  i  per  ton 

0  0  1  per  ton 
0    0    Of    - 

Stakage       - 

0    0 

Oi    - 

and    l-5th  tf  the  bea- 

conasre,  ifatlheBoal. 

Ballast 

0    0 

8pr3tns. 

0  0  4nr.3tns 
0    0    O|pr.ton 

Mooring  dues 

0    0 

li  per  ton 

goods 

.  goods 

creased  to        .      - 

0    0 

2      — 

0    0    1      — 

Pilotage,  10  feet  and  imder 

0    3 

0  per  foot 

0    1    6perfoot 

10^  to  12    - 
12,^toI4i 

0    3 

6      - 

0    19- 

0    4 

0      — 

0    2    0      — 

144  and  upwards 

0    5 

0      — 

0    2    6      — 

to  St.  David's  Head,  and  from  thence  to  Cardiga 

vice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 

places  within  those  limits. 

JV.  i} —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  unless  t;oing  into  or  coming  out  of  port, 
within  a  line  drawn  from  Lenny  Point  to  Skokam  Island  ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Caldy  Island  and  Cardigan 
Island,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  into  the  Harbour  oflUilford, 
and  np  and  down  the  said  Harbour. 


From 

To 

Rates  per  Foot. 

Under 
14  Ft. 

14Pt.&| 

upwrds. 

A  line  drawn  from  , 
St.  Anne's  Point- 
to  Sheep's  Island 

A  line  drawn  from  r 
St.  Anne's  Point  \ 
to  Sheep's  Island,-; 
or  from  Hubber-  / 
stone  Road              *- 

Any  partof  thehar--j 
hour  below  a  line  / 
drawn  from  New-  > 
ton  Nose  Point  to  \ 
Martin's  Haven      ' 

Any  place  above  a  j 
line  drawn  from  / 
Newton  Nose  > 
Point  to  Martin's  \ 
Haven, in  addition' 

L.  s.  d. 
0    2    6 

0    2    0 

L.  s.  d.\ 
0     3    6 

0     2    6 

'^  N 
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PILOTS  AXD  PILOTAGE. 


L.   t.   d. 
From  a  line  drawn  from  Lenny  Point  to  Skokam 

Island,  in  addition,  per  foot  -  -  -020 

If  to  the  southward  of  St.  Gowen's  Head,  ditto        -      0     1     0 
(n  from  Caldy  Island  eastward,  or  from  the  west- 
ward of  the  Grassholm,  or  3   leaj<ues   without 
Lenny  Point,  in  addition  to  the  harbour  pilotage      ."     ."?    0 
6  leagues  ditto        -  -  -  -      4     4    0 

10  leajiues  ditto  -  -  -  '      (j     6    0 

0:ie  fourth  part  is  to  be  added  to  the  harbour  rates  for  ships 
not  having  British  registers. 

Rates  for  Services  and  Assistance  performed  in  the  Harbour. 
For  a  boat  carrying  an  anchor  of  above  6  cwt.,  with  a  cor- 
responding hawser  — 


Not  exceeding; 
at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sub- 
commissioners. 


If  in  Hubberstone  Roads  -  -  2  2  0 
Kach  man  in  the  boat,  each  tide  -  0  5  0 
If  below  Hubberstone  Roads,  a  line 

drawn  from  the  E.  point  of  Gil- 

liswick,  to  the  E.  point  of  Angle 

Bay  and  above  the  Stack  Rock  -  2  12  6 
Each  man  in  the  boat,  each  tide  -  0  5  0 
If  in  Dale  Road,  and  the  anchor  is 

brought  from  Milford  -  -  4  4  0 
Or  if  carried  off  from  Dale  -  -  2  12  6 
Each  man  in  the  boat,  each  tide    -    0    6    0_ 

For  a  boat  carrying  off  an  anchor  of  3  cwt.  and  not  exceeding 
6  cwt.,  with  a  corresponding  hawser,  the  boat  and  mtn  to  have 
j(  of  the  sums  above  specified. 

For  a  boat  with  an  anchor  of  2  cwt.  and  not  excpeding  3  cwt ., 
with  a  corresponding  hawser,  the  boat  and  men  to  have  x  of  the 
said  above  specified  sums. 

For  unmooring  a  ship  drawing  14  feet  water,  and  upwar.ls, 
and  bringing  her  alongside  the  quay, or  into  Hubberstone  Pill  - 

From  the  situation,  1st  or  2d,  before  mentioned  — 
L.   s.    d. 
For  the  pilot  -  -  -    1     I    0 

CNot  exceed]  n:;  ; 

If  with  a  boat  an  additional  sum  of   0  10    6J   at    th?  disi  ve- 

Each  person  employed         -  -    0    5    0")   lion  of  the  sub- 

t   coinmissioiitis. 

From  the  3d  station  specified  — 
For  the  pilot  -  -  -    1  II     6 


If  with  a  boat,  an  additional  sum  of   0  10 
Each  person  employed  -  -    0    5 


"} 


at  the  di.,crc- 
tion  of  thesuli- 
comraissioners. 

Arvd  for  taking  a  ship  of  14  feet  draught  of  water  and  up- 
wards, from  the  quays,  or  Hubberstone  Pill,  to  moorings  m 
any  of  the  situations  before  mentioned,  the  like  sums  above 
specified. 

.Ships  under  14  feet  draught  of  water,  to  or  from  the  situ- 
ations before  mentioned,  4  of  the  sums  for  the  pilot ;  the  boats 
and  men  as  above  specified. 

For  new  mooring  a  ship  drawing  14  feet  water,  in  eifuer  of 
the  situations  before  described  — 

L.  s.  d. 
For  the  pilot  -  -  -    0  10    6 

If  with  a  boat,  an  additional  sum  of    0  10    6 
Each  person  employed         -  -    0    3    0    Not  exc»,.ding. 

Newcastlk. 


Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  4.    d. 

Pilotage  into  or  out  of  the 

port,    or    into  or  out  of 

any  of    the     creeks     or 

members    thereof,    from 

1st  April 

0   18  per  foot 

0  1     .T  per  foot 

1st  October        . 

0  2    0- 

0   16- 

Up  or  down  the  Tyne  be- 

tween North  and  South 

Shields,  and  any  part  of 

the     river     above      Bill 

Point        - 

0  2    0      — 

0   16- 

Up  or  down  the  river  below 
Bill  Point 

0   16- 

0  1    0     ._ 

N.B — 5*.    per 

vessel      extra. 

Buoyage    and    beaconage. 

if    with     lee- 

Vessels    loaded   50   tons 

boards. 

' 

and  under 

0  1    6  per  ves. 

0  0    4  per  ves. 

51  to  100 

0  1     fi      - 

0  0    9      — 

Ktl  —  200 

0   16- 

0   0  11      — 

201  _  300        - 

0  16      — 

0    1     1       — 

301  and  above 

0  16      — 

0   13- 

Town  dues.    On  coals  and 

grindstones  exported 

0   1     4pr.  chal. 

0  0    2pr.chal. 

Harbour  dues         -    lad.-n 

0   6  10  per  ves. 

0  4    6  per  ves. 

ballast 

0  5  10      — 

0  4     2      _ 

Some  particular  kind  of  do. 
without  ballast  or  goods 

0   8    4      — 

0   7    0      — 

0  4  10      — 

0  3    2      — 

Hostmen's   dues.      Grind- 

stones 

0  0    Spr.chal. 

0  0    4pr.chal. 

Anchorage 

0   1     0  per  ves. 

Nil. 

Nbwhaven  and  Shoreham  District,  viz —  From  Dungeness 
to  the  Owers,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and 
out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

N.  li — No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  to  the  entrance  of  Kye, 
Shoreham,  or  Newhaven,  and  is  bound  to  one  of  those  ports  ; 
but  if  he  does  take  a  pilot  between  Uungeness  and  the  Owtrs, 
It  must  be  a  district  pilot,  if  one  offers. 

Rates  of  PUutage,  for  >>iloting  Ships  rvithin  the  Nervhaven  Dis- 
trict—  Coast  pilotage  from  Dungeness  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Owors:  7  feet  draught  and  under,  2/.  IG*.  6(f. ;  7  to  10  feet, 
il.U.  6d.;  11  feet,  4/.  13».;  12  feet,  5/.  U.  6</. ;  13  feet,  jl. 


9s.  6d.;  14  feet,  5/.  18». ;  15  feet,  6/.  6*.  ;  16  feet,  W.  15*. ; 
17  feet,  71.  is.;  18  feet,  8/.  5». ;  19  feet,  9/.  15*.;  20  feet,  U/. 
5j.;  21  feet,  12/.  !"'».;  above  21  feet,  15/.  10*. 

Harbour  Pilotage.  —  Newhaven —  8  feet  draught  and  under, 
per  foot,  1*.  tid.  ;  8  to  10  feet.  Is.  9d. ;  above  10  feet,  3s. 

Rye.  —  8  feet  drau^ht  and  under,  per  foot,  2s.  6d.;  8  to  10 
feet,  OS.;  above  10  feet.  As. 

.Shoreham 8  feet  draught  and  under,  per  foot,  Is.  6d. ;  8  to 

10  feet,  3s. ;  above  10  feet,  is. 

NoKTH  Channei,,  Sfc.  upTvards  from  Orfbrdness  to  London. 
—  Of  the  pilots  within  this  district,  some  are  licensed  from 
the  Dudgeon  light-vessel  to  Orfordness,  and  thence  to  the 
Downs  ;  others  are  further  licensed  from  Smith's  Knoll  to 
Orfordness.  But  the  taking  of  pilots  along  the  coast,  to  the 
northward  of  Orfordness,  is  optional  to  masters  of  vessels; 
though,  if  a  pilot  be  employed,  he  must  be  licensed  as  above, 
if  one  offers. 

Licences  granted  for  the  northward  of  Orfordness  do  not 
authorise  the  pilotage  into  or  out  of  Yarmouth  Roads  or  Har- 
bour, except  as  may  be  requisite  in  the  passage  to  the  Downs 
or  river. 

Penzance  District,  vix.  —  From  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  vice  vend  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

A'.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  within  a  line  drawn  from 
St.  Clement's  Isle  to  Trewavas  Head,  for  Mount's  Bay  and 
Penzance ;  but  if  he  does  take  a  pilot  between  the  Lizard 
and  Cape  Cornwall,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if 
one  oiler. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships   within  the   Penzance 
District. 


Either  of  the 
roadsteads 
viceversd'\\  or     piers     in 
t;   Mount's  Bay 

^Lri^f'^^-p!^ 


I      i 
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Boats  and  vessels  boarded  iby  pilots  at  a  distance  southward 

of  the  bay  — 

L.   s.   d. 

For  putting  a  pilot  on  board  without  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Lizard  to  Tol  Pedan  Penwith       -  -    2    2    0 

Ditto,  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Lizard  to  Tol 
Pedan  Penwith,  and  without  a  line  drawn  from 
Cam  Dew  to  Pengwinion  Point  -  -    1     1    0 

Ditto,  within  a  line  drawn  from  Cam  Dew  to  Peng- 
winion Point,  and  without  a  line  drawn  from  St. 
Clement's  Isle  to  Trewavas  Head  -  -    0  10 

And  within   those   limits    to   be  charged   inwards 

Plymouth  District,  viz.  —  To  the  westward  as  far  as  Looe, 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Start ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into 
and  out  of,  all  ports  and  places  wi;hin  those  limits. 

N.  B.  —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  except  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the 
port,  within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ram  Head  to  the  Mewstone ; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  the  Start  and  Looe,  it  must 
be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 


Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  tvithin  the  Plymouth 
District —  1.  All  British  ships  of  14  feet  water  and  upwards, 
except  East  Indiamen,  if  boarded  without  the  land  off  Penlee 


Point  or  the  Mewstone,  which  must  be  known  by  the  western 
land  being  open  off  the  Ram  Head,  shall  pay  5j.  per  foot  pilot- 
age, if  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  Catwater,  or 
Sutton  Pool. 

2.  British  ships  under  14  feet  water,  down  to  8  feet,  boarded 
as  above  stated,  are  to  pay  is.  per  foot  for  the  like  service. 

3.  Ships  above  14  feet,  within  that  line,  are  to  pay  only  4f. 
per  foot;  and  ships  under  14  feet,  boarded  as  above,  only  3i. 
per  foot,  for  the  like  service. 

4.  All  ships  under  8  feet  water,  are  to  pay  as  above  stated, 
as  if  the  vessel  was  of  that  draught. 

5.  All  the  above  rates  are  to  be  paid  in  proportion  for  every 
J  foot  of  water,  but  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  any  draught 
of  water  less  than  i  foot. 

6.  In  carrying  snips  to  sea  from  the  said  harbours,  the  pi- 
lotage is  to  be,  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  the  inward  pilotage. 

7.  All  ships  which  may  anchor  on  their  arrival,  either  in 
Cawsand  Bay  or  Plymouth  Sound,  are  to  pay  only  i  of  the 
before-mentioned  rates  of  pilotage. 

8.  All  pilots  employed  to  carry  ships  from  any  one  of  the 
harbours  to  another,  are  to  be  paid  the  same  pilotage  as  if 
the  said  ship  had  been  boarded  within  the  headlands  coming 
from  sea. 

9.  Should  any  ship  above  17  feet  water  be  boarded  while 
the  western  land  is  open  off  the  Ram  Head  by  one  of  the  2d  clasf 
pilots,  and  he  runs  the  ship  cis  far  in  as  either  of  the  buoyi 
on  the  Panther  or  Shovel,  and  is  there  superseded  by  one 
of  the  1st  class,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  l-3d  of  the  pilotage. 

10.  Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  — 

L.   s.  i. 
3  leagues  without  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ram  Head 

to  the  Mewstone,  are  to  pay  -  -  -    3    3    0 

6  leagues  ditto  -  -  -  -    4    4    0 

10  leagues  ditto        .  -  -  .-660 

and  proportionately  for  intermediate  distances. 

11.  Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  i  mere  of  lh« 
rates  of  pilotage  than  is  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

12.  If  a  master  choose  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  whilst  »t 
anchor,  the  rate  for  the  lay  days  is  to  be  7«.  6d.  a  day,  not 
including  the  day  coming  in  or  going  out. 


i 
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Pooi.E  Dittrivi,  viz — From  Christcliurch,  inclusive,  to 
St.  Alban's  Head,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into 
and  out  of,  all  ports  and  places  within  those  limits. 

JV.  B No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 

within  this  district  until  he  comes  to  the  entrance  of  Poole, 
Studland  Bay,  or  Christchurch,  bound  to  one  of  those  places; 
but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  Christchurch  and  St.  Alban's 
Head,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one  offer. 

Rates  tlf  Pilotage  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Poole  District. 
—  For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  from  Studland  Bay  to  Poole 
Quay,  3«.  per  foot. 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  from  Studland  Bay  to  Brown- 
sea,  S-.^ds  of  the  above. 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  from  St.  Alban's  or  Christ- 
church Head,  to  Poole  Quay,  4«.  per  foot,  and  in  proportion 
from  those  heads  to  Brownsea,  &c. 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  from  any  place  between  either 
of  those  heads  and  Studland  Bay,  to  Poole  Quay,  7>s.  6d.  per 
foot ;  and  in  proportion  from  the  same  places  to  Brownsea,  &c. 

For  the  pilotage  of  any  vessel  outwards ;  the  same  as  for  a 
vessel  inwards. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  above  stated. 

The  pi  lot  having  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  and  being  required  by  the  master  or  owner  to  remain 
on  board  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  paid  4».  per  day  in 
addition  to  the  limited  pilotage,  for  every  day  after  tne  first. 

The  pilot  of  any  vessel  shall,  if  required  by  the  owner  or 
master  only,  provide  a  boat,  with  4  men  to  attend  her,  from 
Stakes  to  the  Quay,  or  from  the  Quay  to  Stakes,  to  tow  her  in 
or  out,  or  to  carry  ropes  on  shore  or  to  the  buoys,  as  may  bf  ne- 
cessary ;  for  which  service  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  10«. 

The  pilots  shall  at  all  times,  when  required  by  the  master  or 
owner,  lend  their  assistance  to  work  any  vessel  to  or  from  the 
quay,  into  or  out  of  the  harbour  ;  for  which  service  they  shall  be 
paid  as  follows,  viz —  For  working  a  vessel  to  or  from  the  bay, 
OS.  per  man  ;  to  or  from  Brownsea,  os.  ditto  ;  and  to  or  from 
•Stakes,  2«.  ditto  ;  and  the  same  for  the  boat  they  attend  in ;  and 
4s.  per  day  each  man,  if  detained  on  board  after  the  first  day. 

Coasting  vessels  to  pay  2-3ds  of  the  above  rates  of  pilotage. 

PoKT  Glasgow. 


Harbour  dues.   If  a  foreign 
voyage 
Above  50  tons  coasting 

Pilotage.     From  any  place 
between  Cumray  Light  & 
the  Clough  Light,  or  from 
the  anchorage  at  Fairlee 
Roads,     Rothsay     Bay, 
or   Quarantine    Station, 
Holy  Lock,  to  Greenock 
Roads,      mooring     and 
berthing,  or  Dice  versd     - 

From  any  place  inside  the 
Clough  Light,  or   from 
the  anchorage   at    Gou- 
rock  Roads,  or  the  TaU 
of  the  Bank 

Vessels  inward  bound,  not 
boarded     until     nearer 
Gourock  than  the   Bay 
of  Quirk 

From    Greenock    to   Port 
Glasgow,  which  rate  is 
to  be  added  to  above  for 
vessels  from  any  of  those 
stations  for  that  port       - 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.  d. 

0    1    0  per  ton 
0    0    6     — 

0    0    2i    - 

0    0    IJ    - 
0    0    0|   - 

0    0    u  - 

L.  s.   d. 

0    0    6  per  ton 
0    0    3*^- 

0    0    li   _ 

0    0    1- 
0    0    OJ   _ 

0    0    1     — 

Portsmouth  and  Cowes  District,  tnx.  — From  the  Owers, 
within  and  without  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Peverel,  and  vice 
versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  Umits. 

N.  B.  —  The  pilots  of  this  district  have  authority  to  supersede 
such  of  the  London  or  Cinque  Port  pilots  as  are  licensed  for  the 
charge  of  vessels  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  they  arrive  near 
the  channels  leading  into  the  ports  and  harbours  within  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  but  no  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  Ports- 
mouth or  Cowes  pilot,  till  within  .5  miles  of  Bembridge  Ledge, 
or  3  miles  of  Dunnose,  St.  Catherine's,  or  the  Needles,  (or  till 
at  St.  Helen's,  if  he  is  piloted  thereto  by  a  duly  licensed  London 
or  Cinque  Port  pilot,)  but  if  he  do  take  on  board  a  pilot  between 
the  Owers  and  Peverel,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Portsmouth  and 
Cowes  District.  —  From  5  miles  without  Bembridge  Ledge,  or 
•'5  miles  without  Dunnose  or  St.  Catharine's,  or  3  miles  from 
the  Needles'  Point,  coming  in  at  that  passage. 
To  Spithead,  Motherbank,  Stokes  Bay,  or  Cowes  Road. 

Per  Foot. 

».d. 

For  ships  of  every  draught,  as  far  as  17  feet  inclusive   -  5    0 

From  17  feet  to  20  feet  draught  inclusive  -  -  6    0 

Above  20  feet  draught         -  -  -  -  7    0 

But  if  the  ship  be  boarded  within  2  miles  of  the  buoys  off 

Bembridge,  or  within  3  miles  of  the  Needles  Point,  the  rate 

to  be  li.  per  foot  less  than  the  above  for  each  foot  the  ship 

draws.    And  the  same  rates  as  the  above  for  pilotage  outwards. 

Ships  inward  bound,    boarded  between  the  Needles   and 

Hurst  Castle,  to  pay  2s.  per  foot.    Between  Hurst  Castle  jmd 

Newtown  Creek,  Is.  per  foot. 

Ships  anchoring  and  remaining  at  St.  Helen's,  Yarmouth, 
or  Lymington,  either  inward  or  outward  bound,  to  pay  J  the 
rate  of  pilotage. 

_  Pilots  taken  on  board  by  the  captain  without  the  above 
limits,  to  receive  the  following  pay  ;  viz. 

X/.   s.  d. 

It  at  3  leagues  from  the  Wight        -  -    3    3    0 

6  ditto  ditto        -  -  -    4    4    0 

10  ditto  ditto  -  -    6    6    0 

and  proportionately  for  any  intermediate  distances. 

Ships  coming  into  Cowes  Harbour  to  pay  Is.  Od.  per  foot,  and 
the  same  on  going  out,  as  harbour  pilotage. 


Pilots  of  ships  drawing  17  feet  water  and  under,  are  to  have 
2s.  per  foot  in  addition  to  the  pilotage  from  sea,  from  any  place 
within  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  or  to  South- 
ampton, or  to  Buckler's  Hard,  or  to  Langstone  Harbour  and 
Lymington;  and  for  all  vessels  drawing  above  17  feet  water, 
3s.  per  foot. 

Ships  coming  from  the  Downs  with  a  London  or  Cinque  Port 
pilot,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  continuing  the  charge  into 
any  of  the  places  within  the  said  island,  no  duly  licensed  pilot 
ofiering,  is  to  be  allowed  ^  pilotage  from  St.  Helen's  to  the 
anchorage,  but  not  otherwise. 

For  transporting  vessels  from  one  berth  to  another  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour — 

As  far  as  200  tons        ...  -    10».  6c7. 

200    to    300    —    .  -  .  -    1.5s. 

Above      300   —        -  -  -        -    21s. 

For  the  pilotage  of  vessels  from  Southampton  to  Redbridge, 
Eling,  Fortham,  or  Chapel,  and  vice  versd.  Is.  per  foot ;  and 
from  Southampton  to  Hamble,  Bursledon,  Leap,  Buckler's 
Hard,  or  Beaulieu,  and  vice  versd,  Is.  Od.  per  foot ;  and  for  any 
intermediate  distance,  a  proportionate  rate. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  ^  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

If  a  master  choose  to  retain  or  employ  a  pilot  while  at  anchor, 
the  rate  for  the  lay  days  is  to  be  7s.  6d.  per  day,  not  including 
the  day  coming  in  or  going  out. 

For  every  10  leagues  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peverel  Point, 
for  ships  not  exceeding  14  feet  water,  31.  3s  ;  for  the  same  dis- 
tance for  ships  of  more  than  14  feet  water,  4^  4s.;  and  pro- 
portionately for  intermediate  distances. 

All  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Southampton  bound  to 
or  from  foreign  parts,  are  to  pay  no  more  than  ^  the  fore- 
going rates  of  pilotage,  when  navigating  within  the  limits  of 
either  the  Covies  or  Portsmouth  districts,  provided  such  ves- 
sels shall  at  the  time  be  actually  bound  to  or  from  the  port  of 
Southampton. 

All  vessels  trading  to  or  from  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Aldemey  or  Sark,  are  to  pay  no  more  than  i  the  fori  going  rates 
of  pilotage  when  navigating  within  the  limits  of  the  Porls- 
mouth  or  Cowes  districts. 

Sen  i,v  District,  liz.  —  To  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all 
ports  and  places  in  and  about  the  Scilly  Islands. 
Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Vessels  fviihin  the  Scilli/  Distilct, 
iVi  and  out. 


Coasting  vessels  of  60  — 

60  to  75 
75  to  100 
100  to  200 
200  tons 


100  —        .  .  - 

200  — 

3<I0  — 

400  — 
and  in  proportion  for  greater  tonnage. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  J  more  than  in 
above  stated. 

Sl.IGO. 


L. 

s. 

1 

11 

2 

2 

2  1¥ 

3 

3 

9. 

9. 

2  12 

4 

4 

.1  15 

6 

6 

Harbour  dues      - 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.    d 
0    0    9 

per  ton 

L.  s.   d 
0    0    6 

per  ton 

From 

From 

From 

From 

April  1. 

Oct.  1. 

April  1. 

Oct.  1. 

to 

to 

to 

to      • 

Inward. 

Sept.30. 
~s."Z 

Mar.31. 

Sept.30. 

Mar.31. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

I.   d. 

Pilotagefrom  theWhcafen 

! 

Rock    to     the    Oyster 

1 

Island 

2    0 

2    6 

1    6 

2    0 

Roghlfcy  Pointtodo.     . 

2    0 

1    6    i 

Outside  the  Bar  to  do.  - 

1     1 

1     3 

0  10 

1    0   i 
0    6 

Sligo  side  the  Bar  to  do. 

0    5 

0    7 

0    4 

'I'he  Island  to  the  Quav 

1    0 

Do.  to  the  Pool      -        ■- 
Outward. 

0    9 

0    9 

0    6 

0    6    j 

From  any  place  to  the 

1 

sea         -            -           - 

3    0 

3    6 

2    0 

2    6 

per 

foot  drau 

ghtofw 

ater.        1 

Stockton. 

Foreign  Rate. 

British  Rate. 

L.  s.   d. 

L.  s. 

rf. 

Tees     Navigation      dues. 

Vessels    trading    to    or 

from    the    river     Tees 

from  or  to   any  foreign 

port  (except  laden  with 
Norway  timber  onlv)     - 

0    1    6  per  ton 

0    0 

9  per  ton 

If   laden    with   Norway 

timber  only 

0    10- 

Town  dues 

0    5    0  per  ves. 

0    2 

Pilotage  from   Sea  to 

the  eighth  buoy       - 

I 

0    1    9  per  foot 

0    1 

3  per  foot 

From  Sea  toCargo  Fleet 
From  Cargo  Fleet  to 

0    3    0      — 

Middleburg    - 

■  B 

From  Cargo  Fleet  to 

s 

Newport  orPortrack 

1 

0    2    6- 

From  Cargo  Fleet  to 

Stockton 

0    3    0      — 

N.B.  —  bs.   per 

vtssel     extra. 

if    with    lee- 

boards. 

3  N   2 
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PIMENTO. 


rUotage. 
Taking  pilots    at    the   following 
distances. 


Grt.NewtownHead    Saltees   - 
Foilskirt        -  -    Bag&BunHd. 

Below  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bagr  and  Bun 


Grt.NewtownHead  I  Saltees  - 
Foilskirt       -         -I  Bag&BunHd 
Below  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


Grt.NewtownHead  I  Saltees    - 
Foilskirt        -  -|  Bag&BunHd 

Below  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


Grt.NewtownHead  I  Saltees    - 
Foilskirt    -  - 1  Bag  &  EunHd. 

Below  Duncannon,  and  nearer  than 
Foilskirt  or  Bag  and  Bun 


12  Feet  and  upwards,  be- 
tween 23th  ."March  and 
29th  Septemljer,  per  Foot. 


c  2  c 


it.  For. 

d.  s.  d. 
8.1  0 
42    7 

02    1 


5  oK^ 


1    0.5  10 

3    8|5    4 

3    4'411 


Between  29th  September 
and  25th  March,  per  Foot 


More  than  6  and  less  than 

12Feet,hetween  25thMarch 

and  29th  Sept.,  per  Foot 


1    8il    212   7  2    914    0 


Between  29th  September 
and  2.'Jth  March,  per  Foot. 


ol"    21 1    ■'> 


pilotage  outwards,  the  same  as  Foilskirt,  or  Bag  and  Bun  Head. 


Tonnage  dues.  Vessels  re- 
porting at  the  Custom- 
house, (vessels,  two  thirds 
of  whose  cargo  shall  be 
coals,  or  from  any  port  of 
Ireland,  excepted)       -    - 

Vessels,  two  thirds  oiF  whose 
cargo  shall  be  coals 

Vessels  arriving  from  any 
port  in  Ireland 


Foreign  Rate. 


0    0    5  per  ton 
0    0    3- 
0    0    2     — 


0    0    2i per  ton 

0  0   i;    — 

0    0    1       - 


Ballast  dues.    Taken  on 

board        -       British 

foreign 

Thrown  out    -  British 

foreign 

If  above     If  between  the  River 
the  River     or  Pill  of  Kilmacow 
or  Pill  of  1         and  the  Cove. 
Kilma- 

cow, and         jf . 
below  the'   T.^^,, 
Cove.      -  Ligl'ters. 

If  at  Bal- 
last Quay. 

Per  Ton. 
L.  s.  d. 

0    1    4 
0    2    2 
0    0    9 
0    1    5 

Per  Ton.   ,   Per  Ton. 
L.  s.  d.        L.  s.  d. 

0    3    3    !    0    1  10 
0    4    6        0    2    8 
0    1  10        0    0  11 
0    2    9    i    0    1    7 

ports  of  Portland  and  Weymouth,  and  off  those  of  BrMport 
and  Lyme;  but  if  he  do  take  a  pilot  between  St.  Alban's 
Head  and  Lyme,  it  must  be  one  of  the  district  pilots,  if  one 
offer. 

Rates  of  Pilotage,  for  piloting  Ships  within  the  Weymoiith  District. 


Wevmouth  District.— From  St.  Alban's  Head  to  Lyme,  and 
vice  versd  ;  and  to  and  from,  and  into  and  out  of,  all  ports  and 
places  within  those  limits. 

N.  B —  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  take  a  pilot 
within  this  district,  until  he  comes  within  a  line  drawn  from 
Lulworth  Cove  to  the  Shambles,  or  within  the  Race,  into  the 


A  line  drawn  from  ] 
Lulworth  to  the  I 
outer  part  of  the 
Race  or  Shambles 

Weymouth  or  "j 

Portland  Roads 
or  Bay         -  J 

Sea       .        .         -J 

Ditto 


Weymouth    or' 
Portland 
Roads  or  Bay  . 

Weymouth  \ 
Harbour  -J 

Bridport  Har-  \ 
hour        -        -J 

Lyme  Harbour 


ii 

From 
SFeet 
to  10 
Feet. 

Per 

Foot. 

Per 

Foot. 

Per 

Foot. 

s.  d. 
2    0 

1.  d. 

2    6 

s.d. 
3    0 

2  0 

2    6 

3   0 

2  0 

2    C 

3    0 

2    0 

2    6 

3   0 

The  same  rates  of  pilotage  to  be  paid  outwards. 

Ships  not  having  British  registers  to  pay  \  more  of  the 
rates  of  pilotage  than  is  stated  in  the  above  Table. 

The  pilot  of  any  vessel  shall,  if  required  by  the  owner  ov 
master  only,  provide  a  boat  with  4  men  to  attend  her,  from  the 
roads  to  the  quay,  or  from  the  quay  to  the  roads,  to  tow  her  ni 
or  out,  or  carry  ropes  on  shore  or  to  the  posts,  &c.,  as  mav  he 
necessary,  for  which  service  each  man  is  to  be  paid  4s.  per  tide; 
the  owner  of  the  boat  to  be  paid  the  same  as  a  man. 

Masters  of  ships  taking  a  pilot  at  sea  (which  is  optional  to 
them)  to  pay  as  follows,  viz.  — 

From  St.  Alban's  HeadorBillof  Portland,  to  off  Brid- 
port or  Lyme  -  -  -  -  2  2  0 

If  3  leagues  from  the  limits  of  Weymouth,  Bridport, 

or  Lyme  -  -  -  -  -  3  3  0 

If  6  ditto  -         ditto  •  -  -  4  4  0 

If  10  ditto       -  ditto  -  -  -  6  6  0 

Yarmouth — Rates  of  Pilotage  for  piloting  Ships  mithin  the 
Yarmouth  District.  —  For  ships  above  14  feet  draught  of  water 


From 


The  Dudgeon  Light,  its  f 
parallel  of  latitude,  or  J 
the  northward  there- ] 
of,  and  Dice  versd         -  ( 

Yarmouth,     and 
versd 

Yarmouth  Roads 


Orfordness 

Yarmouth  Road,  within  orl 

without  the  sands  -J 

Downs 
Orfordness 
Downs 
Sea,  through  the  Cockle,! 

St.  Nicholas,  or  over  the  > 

Stanford  -  -  S 

YarmouthRoads,  through! 

any  of  the  channels         -J 
Orfordness 
The  entrance  of  the  Gat 

ways  leading  into  Y 

mouth  Roads 
The  entrance  of  the  Gat 

ways  leading    into  Yar 

mouth  Roads 


Gat-7 
Yar-  V 


Amt.j 

/.. 

• 

10 

lol 

7 

7 

9.^ 

0 

."i 

.<; 

16 

16 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 



For  ships  of  14  feet  draught  of  water,  and  under,  2-3ds  of 
the  above  rate. 

Inio  and  out  of  the  Harbours  of  Yarmouth  m-  Sovthn-old.  -For 
all  laden  ships, 

L.    s.   d. 
Of  above  50  and  not  exceeding  60  tons  110 


60 

70   —    1    4    0 

70 



80   —    1    6    0 

80 

_ 

90    -    1    8    0 

90 



100    —    1  10    0 

100 



110   —    1  13    0 

110 



120   -    1  16    0 

120 



130    —    2    0    0 

130 



140   —    2    4    0 

140 



150  —    2    8    0 

150 



175   _   2  15    0 

17.5 

— 

200   —   3    0    0 

The  pilotage  for  ships  in  ballast  is  to  be  1  -3d  part  of  the  ! 
pilotage  of  laden  ships  ;  and  ships  returning  into  pott  by  | 
distress  of  weather,  contrary  winds,  or  on  account  of  accident,  i 
are  to  pay  2-3ds  of  their  common  pilotage.  Ships  not  having  j 
British  registers  are  to  pay  ^  more  of  the  rates  of  pilotage  than  ] 
stated  in  the  above  Table.  | 


PIMENTO,   ALLSPICE,  or  JAMAICA   PEPPER  {¥r.  Poivre  de  Jamaique ;  \ 
Ger.  Nelkenpfeffer ;    It.    Pimenti),    the  fruit  of    the  Myrtus    pimenta,    a  beautiful  tree 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica.     The  berries  are 
spherical,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  black  or  dark  purple  colour.     But,  as  the  pulp  is  in  this 
state  moist  and  glutinous,  the  berries  are  plucked  when  green  ;  and  being  exposed  in  the  j 
sun  to  dry,  they  lose  their   green  colour,   and  become  of  a  reddish  brown.     They  are 
packed  in  bags  and  hogsheads  for  the  European  market.     The  more  fragrant  and  smaller 
they  are,   the   better  are  they  accounted.       They  have  an  aromatic,   agreeable  odour,  | 
resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  the  warm,  pungent  | 
taste  of  the  cloves.    Pimento  is  used  in  medicine  ;  but  its  principal  use  is  in  the  seasoning 
of  .soups  and  other  dishes. 


J 


PINCHBECK.  — PINE.  917 

"  The  returns,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  "  from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favourable  season  are  prodi. 
gious.  A  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice ;  there 
being  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  ^  in  curing;  but  this,  like  ma/iy  other  of  the  minor  productions, 
is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps  a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  5  years.  The  price  in 
the  British  market,  as  may  be  supposed,  fluctuates  accordingly  ;  but  I  believe  its  average  for  some  years 
past  may  be  set  down  at  Id.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  duty  (3d.)."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  372.  ed.  1819.)  The  price 
of  pimento  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  has  varied  of  late  years  from  id.  to  5|rf.  per  lb. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Edwards's  work  was  published,  the  annual  imports  of  pimento  from  Jamaica 
amounted  to  about  672,000  lbs.,  and  were  decreasing  every  year  —  [loc.  cit.).  But  at  an  average  of  the  3 
years  ending  with  1832,  the  annual  imports  were  2,349,893  lbs.,  the  annual  exports  1,927,731  lbs.,  and  the 
annual  entries  for  home  consumption  316,348  lbs.  There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  falling  oft' in 
the  imports  of  1831  and  1832,  which  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the  half  of  those  of  the  previous 
4  years.  The  duty  of  5d.  per  lb.,  being  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  article,  produces,  at 
a  medium,  about  7,000/.  a  year.  It  ought  to  be  repealed  altogether.  Jamaica  furnishes  more  than  9-lOths 
of  tlie  pimento  brought  to  England. 

PINCHBECK  (Ger.  Tomback ;  Du.  Tomhak ;  Fr.  Tambac,  Similar ;  It.  Tom- 
bacco ;  Sp.  Tambac,  Tumbaga),  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  gold. 
By  melting  zinc  in  various  proportions  with  copper  or  brass,  .some  alloys  result,  the 
colours  of  which  approach  more  or  less  to  that  of  gold.  This  compo.sition  is  frequently 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  gold,  in  the  formation  of  watch-cases,  and  various  other 
articles  of  a  like  description.  Pinchbeck  is  sometimes  called  Tambac,  and  sometimes 
Similar,  and  Petit-or. 

PINE,  OR  FIR,  a  species  of  forest  tree,  next,  if  not  superior,  to  the  oak,  in  point  of 
utility  and  value.  There  are  above  20  species  of  pines.  They  do  not  bear  flat  leaves, 
but  a  species  of  spines,  which,  however,  are  real  leaves.  They  are  mostly,  though  not 
all,  evergreens  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  tirnber,  varies 
with  the  species,  and  also  with  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  Generally  speaking, 
the  timber  is  hardest  and  best  in  exposed  cold  situations,  and  where  its  growth  is  slovr. 
We  shall  only  notice  those  species,  the  timber  of  which  is  most  in  use  in  this  country. 

1.  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris),  is  a  native  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  and  of  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  being  common  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Lapland.  It  is  straight,  abruptly  branched,  rising  in  favourable  situations  to  the  height 
of  80  or  90  feet,  and  being  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  at  perfection  when  70  or 
80  years  old.  The  colour  of  the  wood  differs  considerably  ;  it  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  or  of  a  honey  yellow,  of  various  degrees  of  brightness.  It  has  no  larger  transverse 
septa,  and  it  has  a  strong  resinous  odour  and  taste.  In  the  best  timber,  the  annual  rings 
are  thin,  not  exceeding  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  dark  parts  of  the  rings  of  a  bright 
reddish  colour ;  the  wood  hard  and  dry  to  the  feel,  neither  leaving  a  woolly  surface  after 
the  saw,  nor  filling  its  teeth  with  resin.  The  best  Norway  is  the  finest  of  this  kind,  and 
the  best  Riga  and  Memel  are  not  much  inferior.  The  inferior  sorts  have  thick  annual 
rings ;  in  some,  the  dark  parts  of  the  rings  are  of  a  honey  yellow,  the  wood  heavy,  and 
filled  with  a  soft  resinous  matter,  feels  clammy,  and  chokes  the  saw.  Timber  of  this 
kind  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  bearing  strains.  In  some  inferior  species,  the  wood  is 
spongyj  contains  less  resinous  matter,  and  presents  a  woolly  surface  after  the  saw.  Swedish 
timber  is  often  of  this  kind. 

Scotch  fir  is  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  species.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Brindley,  "  that  red  Riga  deal,  or  pine  wood,  would  endure  as  long  as  oak  in  all 
situations."  Its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior  to  any  other  material  for  beams, 
girders,  joists,  rafters,  &c.  It  is  much  used  in  joiners'  work,  as  it  is  more  easily  wrought, 
stands  better,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  durable  as  oak. 

Scotch  fir  is  exported  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  redwaad.  Norway 
exports  no  trees  above  1 8  inches'  diameter,  consequently  there  is  much  sap  wood ;  but 
the  heart  wood  is  both  stronger  and  n^ore  durable  than  that  of  larger  trees  from  other 
situations.  Riga  exports  a  considerable  quantity  under  the  name  of  masts  and  spars  : 
pieces  from  18  to  25  inches'  diameter  are  called  masts,  and  are  usually  70  or  80  feet  in 
length  ;  those  of  less  than  1 8  inches'  diameter  are  called  spars.  —  (  See  Riga.  )  Yellow 
deals  and  planks  are  imported  from  various  ports  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Russia, 
&e.  Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  are  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir.  —  (See  these  titles.) 
When  the  tree  has  attained  to  a  proper  age,  it  is  not  injured  by  the  extraction  of  these 
products. 

2.  Spruce  Fine.  —  Of  this  there  are  3  species :  the  Norway  spruce,  or  Pinus  abies  ; 
white  spruce,  or  Pinus  alba  ;  and  black  spruce,  or  Pinus  nigra.  These  are  noble  trees, 
rising  in  straight  stems  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  They  yield  the  timber  known 
by  the  name  ofivhitejir,  or  deal,  from  its  always  being  imported  in  deals  or  planks. 

Deals  imported  from  Christiania  are  in  the  highest  estimation.  —  (See  Chuistiania.) 
The  trees  are  usually  cut  into  3  lengths,  generally  of  about  1 2  feet  each  ;  and  are  after- 
wards cut  into  deals  by  saw-mills,  each  length  yielding  3  deals.  The  Norway  spruce 
thrives  very  well  in  Britain,  and  produces  timber  little  inferior  to  the  foreign  :  it  is 
somewhat  softer,  and  the  knots  are  extremely  hard. 

The  white  spruce,  or  Pimis  alba,  is  brought  from  British  North  America.     The  wood 
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K  not  so  resinous  as  the  Norway  spruce :  it  is  tougher,  lighter,  and  more  liable  to  twist 
in  drying. 

The  black  spruce,  or  Pinus  nigra,  is  also  an  American  tree  ;  but  it  is  not  much  im- 
ported into  this  country.  The  black  and  white  spruce  derive  their  names  from  the  colour 
of  the  bark ;  the  wood  of  both  being  of  the  same  colour. 

The  colour  of  spruce  fir,  or  white  deal,  is  yellowish  or  brownish  white ;  the  hard  part 
of  the  annual  ring  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  ;  it  often  has  a  silky  lustre,  especially 
in  the  American  and  British  grown  kinds.  Each  annual  ring  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the 
one  hard,  the  other  softer.  The  knots  are  generally  very  hard.  The  clear  and  straight- 
grained  kinds  are  often  tough,  but  not  very  difficult  to  work,  and  stand  extremely  well 
when  properly  seasoned.  White  deal,  as  imported^  shrinks  about  =j^th  part  in  becoming 
quite  dry. 

3.  Weymouth  Pine,  or  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus),  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  is  imported  in  large  logs,  often  more  than  2  feet  square  and  30  feet  in  length.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  of  the  American  trees,  and  makes  excellent  masts  ; 
but  it  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  large  timbers,  being  very  subject  to  dry  rot.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odour. 

4.  Silver  Fir  (Pinus  picea),  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  is  common  in  British  plantations.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  yields  the 
Strasburgh  turpentine.  The  wood  is  of  good  quality,  and  much  used  on  the  Continent 
both  for  carpentry  and  ship  building.  The  harder  fibres  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  com- 
pact, and  resinous ;  the  softer  nearly  white.  Like  the  other  kinds  of  fir,  it  is  light  and 
stiff,  and  does  not  bend  much  under  a  considerable  load ;  consequently,  floors  constructed 
of  it  remain  permanently  level.  It  is  subject  to  the  worm.  It  has  been  said  to  last 
longer  in  the  air  than  in  the  water ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  fitter  for  the  upper  parts  of 
bridges  than  for  piles  and  piers. 

5.  Larch  (Pinus  larix).  There  are  3  species  of  this  valuable  tree;  1  European, 
and  2  American.  The  variety  from  the  Italian  Alps  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  has 
lately  been  extensively  introduced  into  plantations  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  straight  and 
lofty  tree,  of  rapid  growth.  A  tree  79  years  of  age  was  cut  down  at  Blair  Athol,  in  1817, 
which  contained  252  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  and  one  of  80  years  of  age,  at  Dunkeld, 
measured  300  cubic  feet.  The  mean  size  of  the  trunk  of  the  larch  may  be  taken  at  45 
feet  in  length,  and  33  inches'  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  European  larch  is  generally 
of  a  honey  yellow  colour,  the  hard  part  of  the  annual  rings  of  a  redder  cast ;  sometimes 
it  is  brownish  white.  In  common  with  the  other  species  of  pine,  each  annual  ring  con- 
sists of  a  hard  and  a  soft  part.  It  generally  has  a  silky  lustre  ;  its  colour  is  browner  than 
that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  much  tougher.  It  is  more  difficult  to  work  than  Riga 
or  Memel  timber ;  but  the  surface  is  better  when  once  it  is  obtained.  It  bears  driving 
bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other  species  of  resinous  wood.  When  perfectly  dry,  it 
stands  well ;  but  it  warps  much  in  seasoning. 

It  is  in  all  situations  extremely  durable.  It  is  useful  for  every  purpose  of  building, 
whether  external  or  internal ;  it  makes  excellent  ship  timber,  masts,  boats,  post«,  rails, 
and  furniture.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  flooring  boards,  in  situations  where  there  is 
much  wear,  and  for  staircases :  in  the  latter,  its  fine  colour,  when  rubbed  with  oil,  is 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  black  oaken  staircases  to  be  seen  in  some  old  mansions. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  doors,  shutters,  and  the  like ;  and,  from  the  beautiful  colour  of  its 
wood  when  varnished,  painting  is  not  necessary.  —  (We  have  abstracted  these  particulars 
from  Mr.  Tredgold's  excellent  work.  The  Principles  of  Carpentry,  pp.  209 — 217.) 

PINE-APPLE,  OR  ANANAS,  though  a  tropical  fruit,  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  hothouses  in  this  country,  and  is  well  known  to  every  one.  When  of  a  good 
sort  and  healthy,  it  is  the  most  luscious,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  fruit  that  this  country 
produces ;  and  when  carefully  cultivated,  is  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  that  produced 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  pine-apple  raised  at  Stackpool  Court,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
served  up  at  the  coronation  dinner  of  George  IV.,  weighed  10  lbs.  8  oz.  —  (  Vegetable 
Substances,  p.  379.,  Lib.  Entert.  Knowledge.^ 

PINT,  a  measure  used  chiefly  in  the  measuring  of  liquids.  The  word  is  High 
Dutch,  and  signifies  a  little  measure  of  wine.  The  English  pint  used  to  be  of  2  sorts ; 
the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale.  Two  pints  make  a  quart ;  2  quarts 
a  pottle  ;  2  pottles  a  gallon,  &c.  The  pint,  Imperial  liquid  measure,  contains  34'659 
cubic  inches. 

PIPE,  a  wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  (very  nearly)  Imperial,  or  126  wine 
gallons.  Two  pipes,  or  210  Imperial  gallons,  make  a  tun.  But,  in  practice,  the  size  of 
the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  description  of  wine  it  contains.  Thus,  a  pipe  of  port 
contains  138  wine  gallons,  of  sherry  130,  of  Lisbon  and  Bucellas  140,  of  Madeira  110, 
and  of  Vidoiiia  120.  The  pipe  of  port,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  seldom  accurately  138 
gallons,  and  it  is  usual  to  charge  what  the  vessel  actually  contains. 
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PIPE-CLAY,  a  species  of  clay  abounding  in  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  England^ 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  earthenware,  and  in  bleaching. 

PIRACY,  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  upon  the  seas, 
that,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  amount  to  felony. 

Pirates  hold  no  commission  or  delegated  authority  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  em- 
powering them  to  attack  others.  They  can,  therefore,  be  only  regarded  in  the  light  of 
robbers  or  assassins.  They  are,  as  Cicero  has  truly  stated,  the  common  enemies  of  all 
{communes  hostes  omnium)  ;  and  the  law  of  nations  gives  to  every  one  the  right  to  pursue 
and  exterminate  them  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to 
kill  them  without  trial,  except  in  battle.  Those  who  surrender,  or  are  taken  prisoners, 
must  be  brought  before  the  proper  magistrates,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

By  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  was  held 
to  be  a  species  of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance  ;  and,  by  an  alien,  to 
be  felony  only:  but  since  the  statute  of  treasons  (25  Edw.  3.  c.  2.),  it  is  held  to  be  only 
felony  in  a  subject.  Formerly  this  offence  was  only  cognisable  by  the  admiralty  courts, 
which  proceed  by  the  ruleS  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  it  being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken  away,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  the  statute  28  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  established  a  new  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which 
proceeds  according  to  the  course  of  common  law. 

It  was  formerly  a  question  whether  the  Algerines,  and  other  African  states,  should  be 
considered  pirates :  but,  however  exceptionable  their  conduct  might  have  been  on  many 
occasions,  and  however  hostile  their  policy  might  be  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  still,  as 
they  had  been  subjected  to  what  may  be  called  regular  governments,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other  powers,  they  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates. 

Pirates  having  no  right  to  make  conquests,  or  to  seize  upon  what  belongs  to  others, 
capture  by  them  does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  property.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history,  a  law  was  made  for  the  restitution  of  property  taken  by  pirates,  if  found 
within  the  realm,  whether  belonging  to  strangers  or  Englishmen :  but  any  foreigner 
suing  upon  this  statute  must  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  his  own  sovereign 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  captor  were  in  mutual  amity ;  for  it  is  held  that  piracy  cannot 
be  committed  by  the  subjects  of  states  at  war  with  each  other. 

Piracy  was  almost  universally  practised  in  the  heroic  ages.  Instead  of  being  esteemed 
infamous,  it  was  supposed  to  be  honourable.  — (Latrocinium  maris  glorioc  habebatur.  — 
Justin,  lib.  xliii.  c.  3.)  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  his 
guests,  who  admired  his  riehe§,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  piratical  expeditions  — 
(lib.  iv.  ver.  90.);  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  Greek  princes 
amassed  great  wealth.  —  (  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  i.   p.  383.    Eng.  trans.) 

The  prevalence  of  this  piratical  spirit  in  these  early  ages  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  the  infinite  number  of  small  independent  states  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
and  the  violent  animosity  constantly  subsisting  amongst  them.  In  this  way  ferocious 
and  predatory  habits  were  universally  diffused  and  kept  alive ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  those  who  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  attacked  by  hosts  of  enemies,  should 
very  accurately  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  tliey  attacked  others.  According, 
however,  as  a  more  improved  system  of  government  grew  up  Greece,  and  a  few  states, 
as  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.,  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  naval  power,  piracy  was 
made  a  capital  offence :  but  though  repressed,  it  was  never  entirely  put  down.  Cilicia 
was  at  all  times  the  great  stronghold  of  the  pirates  of  antiquity :  and  in  consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Athens,  Rhodes,  &c.,  which  had  kept  them  in  check, 
they  increased  so  much  in  niunbers  and  audacity  as  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome 
herself;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  Pompey  against  them,  with  a  large  fleet 
and  army,  and  more  extensive  powers  than  had  been  ever  previously  conferred  on  any 
Roman  general. 

During  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every  baron  considered  himself  a  sort 
of  independent  prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on  others,  piracy  was  universally  practised. 
The  famous  Hanseatic  League  was  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ships 
of  the  confederated  cities  from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates  by  which  the  Baltic  was  then 
infested.  The  nuisance  was  not  finally  abated  in  Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law  everywhere  secured.  In  more  modern  times, 
some  of  the  smaller  West  India  islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates :  latterly, 
however,  they  have  been  driven  from  most  of  their  haunts  in  that  quarter.  They  are 
still  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas  east  of  Sumatra. 

Besides  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  at  common  law,  constitute 
piracy,  some  other  offences  have  been  included  under  that  term.  Thus,  by  the  stat.  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7., 
if  any  natural-born  subject  commits  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  high  seas  against  others  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  under  colour  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign  power,  this,  though  it  would  only  be  an  act  of 
war  in  an  alien,  shall  be  construed  piracy  in  a  subject.  And  further,  any  commander  or  other  seafaring 
person  betraying  his  trust,  and  running  away  with  any  shij',  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods,  or 
yielding  than  up  voluntarily  to  a  pirate^  or  conspiring  to  do  these  acts ;  or  any  person  assaulting  the  com- 
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mander  of  a  vessel,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship,  or  confining  him,  or  causing  or 
endeavouring  to  cause  a  revolt  on  board,  shall  for  each  of  these  offences  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  felon,  and 
robber,  and  shall  suffer  death,  whether  he  be  principal,  or  merely  accessory  by  setting  forth  such  pirates, 
or  abetting  them  before  the  fact,  or  receiving  them,  or  concealing  them  or  their  goods  after  it;  and  the 
Stat.  4  Geo.  1.  c.  2.  expressly  excludes  the  principals  from  the  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  stat.  8  Geo.  1.  c.  24., 
the  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  furnishing  them  with  stores  or  ammunition,  or  fitting  out  any  vessel 
for  that  purpose,  or  in  any  wise  consulting,  combining,  confederating,  or  corresponding  with  them ;  or  the 
forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel,  though  without  seizing  or  carrying  lier  off",  and  destroying  or 
throwing  any  of  the  goods  overboard,  shall  be  deemed  piracy ;  and  such  accessories  to  piracy  as  are 
described  by  the  statute  of  King  William  are  declared  to  be  principal  pirates,  and  all  pirates  convicted 
by  virtue  of  this  act  are  made  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  To  encourage  the  defence  of  merchant 
vessels  against  pirates,  the  commanders  and  seamen  wounded,  and  the  widows  of  such  seamen  as  are  slain 
in  any  engagement  witii  pirates,  are  entitled  to  a  bounty,  to  be  divided  among  them,  not  exceeding  the 
one  fiftieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  saved  ;  and  the  wounded  seamen  are  entitled  to  the  pension  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  —  (11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7. ;  8  Geo.  1.  c.  24.)  The  first  of  these  statutes  also  enacts,  that 
if  any  mariner  or  inferior  officer  of  any  English  ship  decline  or  refuse  to  fight  when  commanded  by  the 
master,  or  shall  utter  any  words  to  discourage  the  other  mariners  from  defending  the  same,  he  shall  lose 
all  the  wages  due  to  him,  together  with  such  goods  as  he  hath  in  the  ship,  and  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  6  months. 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c.  49.  enacts  that  a  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  as  may  be  engaged  in  the  actual  taking,  sinking,  burning,  or  otherwise  destroying  any  vessel 
or  boat  manned  by  pirates,  of  20/.  for  each  pirate  taken  or  killed  during  the  attack,  and  of  bl.  for  every 
other  man  of  the  crew  not  taken  or  killed,  who  shall  have  been  alive  on  board  the  said  piratical  vessel  at 
the  attack  thereof. 

The  same  statute  (^  3 )  enacts  that  vessels  and  other  property  taken  from  pirates,  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  on  their  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
as  salvage,  equal  to  l-8th  part  of  the  true  value  of  the  same. 

PISTACHIA  OR  PISTACHIO  NUTS  (Ger.  Pistaschen;  Du.  Pistasjes ;  Fr. 
Pistaches ;  It.  Pistacchi,  Fasiucchi ;  Sp.  Alfocigos ;  Lat.  Pistacice),  the  fruit  of  the 
Pistachia  vera,  a  kind  of  turpentine  tree.  It  gi'ows  naturally  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria ;  also  in  Sicily,  whence  the  nuts  are  annually  brought  to  us.  They  are  oblong 
and  pointed,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greeni.sh 
colour,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  skin.  They  have  a  pleasant,  sweetish, 
unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  almonds  ;  their  principal  difference  from  which 
consists  in  their  having  a  greater  degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a  light  grateful 
flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily.  Pistachias  imported  from  the  East  are  superior  to 
those  raised  in  Europe.  — (Leivis's  Mat.  Med.) 

PITCH  (Ger.  Pech  ;  Fr.  Poix,  Brai ;  It.  Pece ;  Sp.  Pez ;  Rus.  Simla  gustaja),  the 
residuum  which  remains  on  inspissating  tai*,  or  boiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  ship  building,  and  for  other  purposes.  Large  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain.  The  duty  on  pitch,  which  is  lOd.  a  cwt.,  produced,  in  1829,  448/., 
so  that  10,752  cwt.  must  have  been  entered  for  home  consumption. 

An  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  tare  on  pitch,  of  93  lbs.  each  on  Archangel  casks,  Sfi  lbs.  each  on 
Swedish  do.,  and  5Q  lbs.  each  on  American  do. 

1*LANE,  a  forest  tree,  of  which  there  are  2  species;  the  Oriental  plane  (Platanus 
Orientalis),  and  the  Occidental  plane  (Platanus  Occidentalis). 

The  Oriental  plane  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  of  trees.  It  grows  to  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  has  been 
known  to  exceed  8  feet  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  much  like  beech,  but  more  figured, 
and  is  used  for  furniture  and  such  like  articles.  The  Occidental  plane  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  American  trees,  being  sometimes  more 
than  1 2  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Occidental  plane  is  harder  than  that  of  the 
Oriental.      It  is  very  durable  in  water. 

The  tree  known  by  the  name  of  plane  in  England  is  the  sycamore,  or  great  maple 
(Acer pseudo-platanus).  It  is  a  large  tree,  grows  quickly,  and  stands  the  sea  .spray  better 
than  most  trees.  The  timber  is  very  close  and  compact,  easily  wrought,  and  not  liable 
either  to  splinter  or  warp.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownish  white  or  yellowish  white 
colour,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  beautifully  curled  and  mottled.  In  this  state  it  takes 
a  fine  polish,  and  bears  varnishing  well.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saddle 
trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  a  variety  of  articles  both  of  furniture  and  machinery.  When 
kept  dry,  and  protected  from  worms,  it  is  pretty  durable  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  liable  as 
beech  to  be  attacked  by  them.  —  (  Tredgold,  p.  1 96. ) 

PLANKS  ( Ger.  and  Du.  P/awAen ;  Ha.  Plankcr ;  Sw.  Plankor ;  Fr.  Planches, 
Bordages ;  Rus.  Tolst'dle  olosku),  thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  various  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  oak  and  pine.  Planks  are  usually  of  the  thickness  of  from  1  inch  to  4.  They 
are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  from 
the  ports  of  Christiania,  Dantzic,  Archangel,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  Kevel,  Riga,  and 
Memel,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  North  America. 

PLANTAIN,  OR  BANANA,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  most  intei'tropical  countries,  but  especially  in  Mexico. 
It  is  not,  like  most  other  fruits,  used  merely  as  an  occasional  luxury,  but  is  rather  an  esta- 
blished article  of  subsistence.  Being  long  and  extensively  cultivated,  it  has  diverged  into 
jaunuMous  varieties,  the  fruit  of  which  differs  materially  in  size,  flavour,  and  colour.     Tiiat 
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of  some  is  not  above  2  or  3  inches  long,  while  that  of  others  is  not  much  short  of  a  foot ; 
some  sorts  are  sweet,  and  of  a  flavour  not  unlike  nor  inferior  to  that  of  a  good  mellow 
pear ;  but  the  larger  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  and  farinaceous.  The  latter 
are  cither  used  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun,  in  which  latter  state  they  are  occasionally 
gi-ound  into  meal  and  made  into  bread.  In  Mexico,  the  sweeter  sorts  are  frequently 
pressed  and  dried,  as  figs  are  in  Europe ;  and,  while  they  are  not  very  inferior  to  the  last 
mentioned  fruit,  they  are  infinitely  cheaper. 

"  I  doubt,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  whether  there  bo  any  other  plant  that  produces  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  nutritive  substance  in  so  small  a  space.  Eight  or  9  months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  it  begins 
to  develope  its  cluster.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  10th  or  llth  month.  When  the  stalk  is  cut, 
there  is  always  found,  among  the  numerous  shoots  that  have  taken  root,  a  sprout  ipi?npollo),  which,  being 
2-3ds  the  height  of  its  parent  plant,  bears  fruit  3  month.s  later.  Thus  a  plantation  of  bananas  perpetuates  it- 
self,  without  requiring  any  care  on  the  part  of  man,  further  than  tocut  the  stalks  when  the  fruit  has  ripened, 
and  to  stir  the  earth  gently  once  or  twice  a  year  about  the  roots.  A  piece  of  ground  of  100  square  metres 
of  surface  will  contain  from  30  to  40  plants.  During  the  course  of  a  year  this  same  piece  of  ground,  reckon- 
ing the  weight  of  the  cluster  at  from  15  to  20  kilog.  only,  will  yield  2,000  kilog.,  or  more  than  4,000  lbs  , 
of  nutritive  substance.  What  a  difference  between  tliis  product  and  that  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  most 
parts  of  Europe!  The  same  extent  of  land  i^lanted  with  wiieat  would  not  produce  above  30  lbs. ;  and 
not  more  than  90  lbs.  of  potatoes.  Hence  the  product  of  the  banana  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and 
to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1." — {Esmi  sur  la  'Nouvellc  Espagnc,  tom.  ii.  p.  388.  2d  cd.) 

The  banana  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Mexico ;  and  the  apatliy  and  indolence 
of  the  natives  in  the  tierras  calicntes,  or  hot  regions,  has  been  ascribed,  and  probably  with  good  reason, 
to  the  facility  with  which  it  supplies  them  with  subsistence.  It  is  by  no  means  in  such  extensive  use  in 
tropical  Asia;  and  comes  nowhere  in  it  into  competition  with  corn  as  an  article  of  food. 

PLATE,  the  denomination  usually  given  to  gold  and  silver  wrought  into  articles  of 
household  furniture. 

In  order  partly  to  prevent  fraud,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  revenue, 
the  manufacture  of  plate  is  placed  under  certain  regulations.  Those  who  carry  it  on 
are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually  on  the  31st  of  July.  —  (See  ante, 
p.  755.)  Assay  offices  are  established  in  diflTerent  places;  and  any  one  selling  any 
article  previously  to  its  having  been  assayed  and  marked,  forfeits  50/. —  (24  Geo.  3.  c.  53.) 
No  plate  is  passed  at  the  assay  offices,  unless  it  be  of  the  fineness  of  the  old  standard, 
or  11  oz.  and  2  dwts.,  or  of  the  new  standard  of  11  oz.  and  10  dwts.  Gold  plate,  with 
the  exception  of  gold  watch-cases,  is  to  pay  a  duty  of  lis.  an  oz.,  and  silver  plate  a  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  ;  but  watch-cases,  chains,  tippings,  mounting.?,  collars,  bottle  tickets,  teaspoons, 
&c.  are  exempted.  The  52  Geo.  3.  c.  143.  made  the  counterfeiting,  or  the  transference 
from  one  piece  of  plate  to  another,  of  the  marks,  stamps,  &c.  impressed  on  plate  by  the 
assayers,  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  the  offence  is  now  punishable  by 
transportation  or  imprisonment  only.  —  (1  Will.  4.  c.  66. ) 

In  his  able  speech  on  the  state  of  the  country,  18th  of  March,  1830,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  "  The  rate  of 
duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate,  in  1804,  was  Is.  3d.,  upon  gold  \6s.  an  ounce;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to 
\s.  Gd.  upon  silver,  and  17s.  on  gold.  But  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  nett  produce  of  the  duty  ?  It 
has  risen  from  less  than  5,000/.  in  1804,  to  105,000/.  in  1S28 ;  a  rise  of  more  than  twenty-fold,  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  diminished  supply  from  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  increasing  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this  augmentation  shows  how  large  a  portion  of  gold  and  silver  is 
annually  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  coin  to  those  of  ornament  and  luxury." 

A  Return,  showing  the  Annual  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty  levied  on  wrought  Gold  aiid  Silver  Plate, 
in  each  Year  from  1805  to  1832,  both  inclusive ;  distinguishing,  as  far  as  possible.  Gold  from  Silver,  and 
also  the  Rate  of  Duty  in  each  Year.  _  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  246.  Sess.  1833.) 


Years 

ending  6th  of 

January. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Gold. 

..  ^"*y  . , , 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

not  distniguishalile. 

Peroz. 

Per  oz. 

L.         ... 

d. 

L.        s. 

d. 

L.        s.       d. 

1806 

16*. 

U.  3d. 

4,298     11 

10 

55,289      1 

8 

9,882      9       8 

1807 

4,214     16 

2 

56,806     10 

11 

10,761     11      3; 
10,849     18       7t 

1808 





4,798      1 

5.J 

2 

8; 

59,057      7 

1 

1809 





4,906      1 

63,759    18 

11,042      8      r,\ 

1810 





5,053      9 

69,452      2 

12,333     12     Ui 

1811 





5,810    15 

9 

74,028    18 

11 

14,251     14       Oi 
12,192      5      7^ 

1812 





4,902       7 

8 

62,677      8 

0 

1813 





4,652     14 

9 

5.=),171    10 

10 

n,5r,7      4       7$ 

1814 



_ 

4,8,-9       7 

0 

50,600    12 

11 

10,755     12      r^i 

1815 



6,.>61     12 

10 

.53,545     11 

5 

12,403       1     11 

1816 

16«.  &  17*. 

Is.  Zd.  &  U.  Cd. 

5,574     14 

0 

55,816     17 

2 

13,602    13      Ci 
12,564      8      91 

1817 

17». 

Is.  6d. 

5,174      4 

8     . 

57,416    15 

10 

1818 

2,971       3 

7 

60,150     12 

6 

13,028     15      6i 

1819 





2,869      4 

1 

89,610    14 

6 

y. 

1820 





3,766      0 

83,519     15 

1821 





2,478     17 

72,531      7 

0 
5 

1822 





3,398       1 

0 

67,664     14 

1823 





4,783     15 

65 

71,220      9 

5i 

1824 





5,522    18 

6% 

73,267      0 

5 

1825 





6,481       0 

7j 

89,113      4 

65 
6 

1826 





7,051       1 

10, 

105,218     11 

1827 





5,859      6 

>*5 

80,512    12 

5 

1828 





6,037      0 

5j 

78,236      0 

5 

1829 





5,969      8 

7  '. 

86,526      0 

a 

18,TO 

.._ 

_ 

5,390     13 

'i 

78,589       1 

51 

I8.31 

— 

— 

4,853     19 

4 

74,439     18 

1832 

— 



3,S80      6 

7i 

52,473     13 

5 

IS.^T 

— 

— 

4, .'598       5 

6 

62,582     16 

103 

Note.  —  The  produce  of  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate  cannot  be  distinguished  for  the  country 
prior  to  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1819,  the  same  not  having  been  distinguished  in  the  accounts  of 
the  distributors. 


922  PLATINA  —  POPULATION. 

We  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  deceived 
by  trusting  to  false  or  defective  information  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  increase  of  the  duties,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  consumption  of  plate,  being  nearly  so  great  as  he  had  represented,  it  fell  far  short  of 
what  might  have  been  fairly  expected  from  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  The 
preceding  Table  shows  that  our  criticism  was  well  founded.  The  stationary  amount  of  duty  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  facility  with  which  the  duties  are  evaded.  The  increase  of  duty  in  1825  is 
a  curious  phenomenon. 

PLATINA,  a  metal  virhich,  in  respect  of  scarcity,  beauty,  ductility,  and  indestructi- 
bility, is  hardly  inferior  to  gold,  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  when  it  began  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  from  South  America.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  in  Estremadura  in  Spain,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  it  is  now  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Platina  is  of  a  white  colour,  like  silver,  but  not  so  bright,  and  has  no  taste  or  smelL  Its  hardness  is 
intermediate  between  copper  and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  21-5,  that  of  gold  being  19-3 ;  so  that 
it  is  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  malleable ;  it  may  be 
hammered  out  into  very  thin  plates,  and  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding  1-I940th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  these  properties  it  is  probably  inferior  to  gold,  but  it  seems  to  surpass  all  the  other  metals.  Its  tenacity 
is  such,  that  a  wire  of  platina  0078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  274-31  lbs. 
avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  metals ;  but  pieces  of  it  may  be 
welded  together  without  difficulty  when  heated  to  whiteness.  It  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  altered  by 
the  action  of  air  or  water.  —  {Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

The  late  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  method  of  fusing  platina,  and,  consequently,  of  rendering  it  easily 
available  in  the  arts.  The  Russians  have,  within  these  few  years,  issued  platina  coins  of  the  value  of 
3,  6,  and  20  silver  roubles.  Platina  first  began  to  be  an  object  of  attention  in  Russia  in  1824,  when  1  pood 
33  lbs.  were  collected.  In  1830,  the  produce  amounted  to  303  poods  14  lbs.  In  1831,  a  piece  of  native 
platina  was  discovered  at  DemidofTs  gold  mines,  weighing  20  lbs.  2|  zo\t.  —  {Official  Statements  published 
by  the  Russian  Government.) 

PLATTING,  slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  &c.  woven  or  plaited  for  making  into  hats, 
&c.  —  (  See  Hats,  Straw.  ) 

PLUMS,  the  fruit  of  the  Frunus  domestica,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription. They  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  15th  century,  and'are  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.      There  are  said  to  be  nearly  300  varieties  of  plums. 

PLUMBAGO.      See  Black  Lead. 

POMEGRANATE,  POMEGRANATES  (Ger.  Granafdpfel ;  Fr.  Grenades;  It. 
Granati,  Melagrani ;  Sp.  Granadas),  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  tree  (  Punica  ffranatum). 
This  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  1 5  or  20  feet,  appears  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
whence  it  has  been  conveyed,  on  the  one  side,  to  Southern  Europe,  and  on  the  other,  to 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  eventually  to  the  New  World.  The  fruit  is  a  pulpy, 
many-seeded  berry,  the  size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  coriaceous  rind. 
The  pulp  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  a  pleasant  subacid  taste.  The  value  of  the  fruit 
depends  on  the  smallness  of  the  seed  and  the  largeness  of  the  pulp.  The  finest,  called 
by  the  Persians  badana,  or  seedless,  is  imported  into  India  from  Caubul  and  Candahar, 
where  the  pomegranate  grows  in  perfection.  The  tree  thrives  all  the  way  to  the  equator ; 
but,  within  the  tropics,  the  fruit  is  hardly  fit  for  use.  The  pomegranates  brouglit  to 
England  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  are  very  inferior  to  tliose  of 
Persia.  —  (  Private  information. ) 

POPLAR  (Ger.  Pappel,  Pappelhaum ;  Du.  Popelier ;  Fr.  Peuplier ;  It.  Pioppa  ; 
Sp.  Alamo ;  Lat.  Populus).  Of  the  poplar  (Populus  of  botanists),  there  are  about  15 
species  described  ;  of  these,  5  are  common  in  England ;  viz.  the  common  or  White,  the 
Black,  the  Aspen  or  trembling  poplar,  the  Abele  or  great  white  poplar,  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  In  most  favourable  situations,  the  white  poplar  grows  with  great  rapidity,  some- 
times sending  forth  shoots  16  feet  long  in  a  single  season.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  not 
very  durable,  unless  kept  dry ;  but  it  is  light,  not  apt  either  to  swell  or  shrink,  and  easily  v 
wrought.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows  rapidly,  and  shoots  in  a  complete  spire  to  a 
great  height ;  its  timber  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  white  poplar.  It 
is  very  light ;  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  packing-cases.  None 
of  the  species  is  fit  for  large  timbers.  —  (  Tredgold's  Principles  of  Carpentry ;  Veget.  Stib., 
Lib.  of  Entert.  Knowledge. ) 

POPULATION.  To  attempt  giving  in  this  place  any  explanation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  population,  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects 
and  limits  of  this  work.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  word  has  no  business  here. 
However,  as  it  is  frequently  of  importance  in  commercial  questions,  and  in  others  mate- 
rially affecting  commercial  interests,  to  be  able  to  compare  the  consumption  of  an  article 
with  the  population,  we  believe  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  the 
following  Tables,  showing  the  results  of  the  different  censuses  that  have  been  taken  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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I.  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1801, 1811,  1821,  and  1831,  showing  its  Amount  at  each  Period  in  each 
County  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  entire  Principality  of  Wales;  with  the  Ratio  of  Increase. 


Counties. 

1801. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1811. 

Increase 
percent. 

1821. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1831. 

England. 

Bedford    - 

65,393 

11 

70,213 

19 

83,716 

14 

95,38.3 

Berks    - 

109,215 

8 

118,277 

11 

131,977 

10 

145,289 

Buckingham 

Cambridge        -         -       - 

107,444 

9 

117,650 

14 

134,068 

9 

146,529 

89,346 

13 

101,109 

20 

121,909 

18 

143,955 

Chester       - 

191,751 

18 

227,051 

19 

270,098 

24 

3.54,410 

Cornwall      -        . 

188,269 

15 

216,667 

19 

257,447 

17 

302,440 

Cumberland 

117,230 

14 

1.55,744 

17 

156,124 

10 

169,681 

Derby        . 

161,142 

15 

185,487 

15 

2 13, .553 

11 

2.37,170 

Devon          .               -        - 

343,001 

12 

385,308 

15 

439,040 

13 

494,168 

Dorset 

115,319 

8 

124,693 

16 

144,499 

10 

159,252 

Durham 

160,361 

11 

177,625 

17 

207,673 

22 

253,827 

Essex 

226,437 

11 

252,473 

15 

289,424 

10 

317,233 

Gloucester 

250,809 

12 

285,514 

18 

335,843 

15 

386,904 

Hereford 

,89,191 

5 

94,073 

10 

103,243 

7 

110,976 

Hertford 

97,577 

14 

111,654 

16 

129,714 

10 

143,341 

Huntingdon 

37,568 

12 

42,208 

15 

48,771 

9 

53,149 

Kent          -                 -        - 

307.624 

21 

373,095 

14 

426,016 

12 

479,155 

Lancaster 

672,731 

23 

828, .509 

27 

1,052,859 

27 

1,336,854 

Leicester 

130,081 

16 

150,419 

16 

174,571 

13 

197,003 

Lincoln 

208,557 

14 

237,891 

19 

283,058 

12 

317,244 

Middlesex 

818,129 

17 

953,276 

20 

1,144,531 

19 

1,358,541 

Monmouth 

45,582 

36 

62,127 

15 

71,8.53 

36 

98,130- 

Norfolk 

273,371 

7 

291,999 

18 

344,568 

.     13 

390,054 

Northampton 

131,757 

7 

141„553 

15 

162,483 

10 

179,276 

Northumberland 

157,101 

9 

172,161 

15 

198,965 

12 

222,912 

Nottingham 

140,350 

16 

162,900 

15 

186,873 

20 

225,520 

Oxford 

109,620 

9 

119,191 

15 

1.56,971 

11 

151,726 

Rutland    - 

16,356 

16,.3SO 

13 

18,487 

5 

19,385 

Salop 

167,639 

16 

194,298 

6 

206,163 

8 

222,503 

Somerset 

273,750 

12 

303,180 

17 

355,314 

13 

403,908 

Southampton 

219,656 

12 

245,080 

15i 

283,298 

11 

314,313 

Stafford 

239,153 

21 

295,153 

17 

345,895 

19 

410,485 

Suffolk 

210,431 

11 

234,211 

15 

270,542 

9 

296,304 

Surrey 

269,043 

20 

525,851 

23 

398,658 

22 

486,326 

Sussex 

159,311 

19 

190,085 

22 

233,019 

17 

272,328 

Warwick 

208,190 

10 

228,7.55 

20 

274,392 

23 

356,988 

Westmoreland 

41,617 

10 

45,922 

12 

51,359 

7 

55,041 

Wilts 

185,107 

5 

195,828 

15 

222,157 

8 

239,181 

Worcester 

139,5.33 

15 

160,546 

15 

184,424 

15 

2 11, .556     o 

York  (East  Riding) 
City  of  York  and  Ainsley 

110,992 

•     16 

154,437 

14 

154,010 

10 

168,646  )  §; 

21,593 

12 

27,.504 

12 

.50.451 

17 

55,362(.jC 

York  (North  Riding) 

158,225 

7 

169,591 

11 

187,452 

2 

190,873  ( ':■ 

(West  Riding) 

565,2^2 

16 

655,042 

22 

801,274 

22 

976,415  J  «■• 

8,331,434 

—If- 

9,558,827 

i^S 

11,261,4.57 

16 

13,089,3.58 

Walks 

541,516 

13 

611,788 

17 

717,438 

12 

805,236 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen 

125,082 

10 

135,075 

15 

155,387 

14 

177,651 

Argyle       - 

71,859 

19 

85,585 

14 

97,316 

4 

101,425 

Ayr              -              .       . 

84,506 

23 

105,954 

22 

127,299 

14 

145,055 

Banff   - 

35,807 

2 

36,668 

19 

43,561 

12 

48,604 

Berwick 

30,621 

1 

.50,779 

8 

33,385 

2 

.54,048 

Bute 

11,791 

2 

12,033 

15 

13,797 

3 

14,151 

Caithness        -             -      - 

22,609 

4 

23,419 

29 

30,238 

14 

34,529 

Clackmannan 

10,858 

11 

12,010 

10 

13,263 

11 

14,729 

Dumbarton 

20,710 

17 

24,189 

13 

27,317 

22 

53,211 

Dumfries 

54,597 

15 

62,960 

13 

70,878 

4 

73,770 

Edinburgh 

122,954 

21 

148,607 

29 

191,514 

15 

219,592 

Elgin     ^- 
Fife     . 

26,705 

5 

28,108 

11 

31,162 

10 

34,231 

93,743 

8 

101,272 

13 

114,556 

12 

128,839 

Forfar 

99,127 

8 

107,264 

6 

113,430 

23 

159,606 

Haddington 

29,986 

4 

51,164 

13 

35,127 

3 

36,145 

Inverness 

74,292 

5 

78,556 

15 

90,157 

5 

94,797 

Kincardine 

26,349 

4 

27,439 

6 

29,118 

8 

31,451 

Kinross 

6,725 

8 

7,245 

7 

7,762 

17 

9,072 

Kirkcudbright 

29,211 

15 

33,684 

15 

38,903 

4 

40,590 

Lanark                - 

146,699 

51 

191,752 

27 

244,387 

SO 

316,819 

Linlithgow        ... 

17)844 

9 

19,451 

17 

22,6S5 

3 

23,291 

Nairn  ^    - 

8,257 

8,251 

9 

9,006 

4 

9,354 

Orkney  and  SheUand       - 

46,824 

46,153 

15 

53,124 

10 

68,239 

Peebles 

8,735 

14 

9,935 

1 

10,046 

5 

10,578 

Perth 

126,366 

7  -^ 

135,093 

3 

139,050 

3 

142,894 

Renfrew 

78,056 

19 

92,596 

21 

112,175 

19 

133,443 

Ross  and  Cromartv 

55,.343 

10 

68,853 

13 

68,828 

9 

74,820 

Roxburgh        -      '.         - 

33,682 

11 

37,230 

10 

40,892 

7 

43,663 

Selkirk 

5,070 

16 

5,889 

13 

6,637 

2 

6,833 

Sutherland"       -  '           '. 

50,825 

14 

58,174 

12 

65,376 

11 

72,621 

23117 

2 

23,629 

23,840 

7 

25,518 

Wigton 

22,918 

17 

26,891 

23 

53,240 

9 

36,258 

1,599,068 

14 

1,805,688 

16 

2,093,456 

13 

2,365,807 

Summary 

' OF  Great  B 

RITA  IN. 

tjr .  ■ .   : 

8,331,434 

14§ 

9,551,888 

171 

11,261,437 

16 

13,089,338 

541,546 

13 

611,788 

17* 

717,438 

12 

805,256 

Scotland 

1,599,068 

14 

1,805,688 

16 

2,093,456 

13 

2,365,807 

Army,  Navj,  &c. 

470,598 

640,500 

- 

319,300 

277,017 

10,942,646 

15^ 

12,609,864 

14 

14,391,631 

15 

16,537,398 
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II.  Population  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  the  Censuses  taken  in  1813,  1821,  and  1831,  showing  its 
Amount  at  each  Period  in  each  County,  with  the  Rates  of  Increase. 


Increase 

Increase 

Counties,  &c. 

1813. 

per  Cent. 

1821. 

per  Cent. 

1831. 

Province  of  Leinster. 
Carlow        -           - 

69,566 

13 

78,952 

3 
decrease 

81,576 

Drogheda  Town 

16,123 

12 

18,118 

4 
increase 

17,365 

Dublin  County            -               - 

110,437 

35 

150,011 

22 

183,042 

City 
Kildare           .               .               -               - 

176,610 

5 

185,881 

9 

203,652 

85,138 

16 

99,065 

9 

108,401 

Kilkenny  County 
City 

134,664 

17 

158,716 
23,330 

6 
2 

169,283 
23,741 

King's  County        -               •               -       - 

Lontfford 

Louth           -               •               .           .      - 

113,226 
95^917 

15 
12 

131,088 
107,570 

9 
4 

144,029 
112,391 

101,011 

7 

108,168 

Meath               .               .               .              - 

142,479 

11 

159,183 

11 

177,023 

Queen's  County 

Westmeath           -               -               ■         - 

113_,857 

17 

134,275 
128,819 

8 
6 

145,843 
136,799 

Wexford            .                .                .              - 

* 

170,806 

7 

182,991 

Wick  low                -               -               -         - 

Total 
Province  ofMunster. 
Clare              .             -             -             - 

83,109 

22 

110,767 

10 

122,301 

- 

- 

1,757,492 

9 

1,927,967 

160,603 

29 

208,089 

24 

258,262 

Cork  County 

City                    •         -              -         - 

523,936 

20 

629,786 

12 

705,926 

64,394 

56 

100,658 

6 

107,041 

Kerry           .                .                .              - 

178,622 

21 

216,185 

22 

264,559 

Limerick  County 
City 

Waterford  County 
City 

Total 
Province  of  VMer. 

105,865 

110 

218,432 
59,045 

6 
12 

233,505 
66,575 

290,531 

19 

346,896 

16 

402,698 

119,457 
25,467 

7 
12 

127,842 
28,679 

15 

148,077 
28,821 

- 

- 

1,935,612 

14 

2,215,364 

Antrim           .              -              .               - 

231,548 

13 

262,860 

19 

314,6f« 

Armagh             -               -                •           - 
Carrickfergus  Town 

121,449 

62 

197,427 

11 

220,651 

6,136 

30 

8,023 

8 

8,698 

Cavan           ... 

*       i 

195,076 

16 

228,050 

Donegal           .               .               .               - 

*       ' 

248,270 

20 

298,104 

Down           -               -               ... 

287,290 

13 

325,410 

8 

352,571 

Fermanagh 

111,250 

17 

130,997 

14 

149,555 

Londonderry                 -               - 

186,181 

4 

193,869 

14 

222,116 

Monaghan 

140,433 

24 

174,697 

U 

195,532 

Tyrone          •              -                 •            - 

Total 
Province  of  Connaught, 

250,746 

4 

261,865 

15 

302,943 

- 

1,998,494 

14 

2,293,128 

Galway          -             .             .              . 

140,995 

119 

309,599 

27 

394,287 

Town         ... 

24.684 

12 

27,775 

19 

33,120 

Leitrim                .... 

94,095 

32 

124,785 

12 

141,303 

Mayo           -               •               ... 

237  ,.371 

23 

293,112 

25 

367,956 

Roscommon           -              ... 

158,110 

32 

208,729 

14 

239,903 

Sligo       -                 -               ... 
Total 

* 

• 

146,229 

17 

171,508 

- 

1     - 

1,110,229 

22 

1,348,077 

Summary. 

Provinces. 

1813. 

1821. 

1831. 

Increase  per 

Cent,  on  1821. 

Leinster           .... 

1,757,492 

1,927,967 

S 

Munster        ..... 

1,935,612 

2,215,364 

1^ 

Ulster       .                 -                 .              - 

1,998,491 

2,293,128 

14 

Connaught           -              -              -         - 
Total 

1,110,229 

1,348,077 

25 

6,801,827 

7,784,536 

14J 

PORCELAIN,  OR  CHINA  WARE,  a  very  fine  species  of  earthenware.  The 
first  specimens  of  this  fabric  were  brought  to  Europe  from  China  and  Japan.  The  best 
Chinese  porcelain  is  of  a  very  fine  texture,  white,  semi-transparent,  and  sometimes 
beautifully  coloured  and  gilt ;  is  infusible,  and  not  subject  to  break  by  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold.  The  Chinese  term  for  the  article  is  tse-ki.  But  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  it  was  first  brought  in  considerable  quantities  into  Europe,  bestowed  on  it  the 
name  of  porcelain,  from  porcella,  a  cup. 

Common  earthenware,  sometimes  of  a  very  good  quality,  is  manufactured  in  Canton,  Fokien,  and 
several  other  provinces  of  China.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  beautiful  porcelain  imported  into 
Europe  is  made  only  in  the  town  of  Kingtesing,  in  the  province  of  Kyangsi.  Its  manufacture  is  fully 
described  by  Duhalde,  in  his  account  of  China,  under  the  head  "  Porcelain  and  China  ware."  The 
porcelain  of  Japan  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  China;  very  little  is  imported,  and  it  is  valued  only  as 
a  curiosity. 

After  porcelain  began  to  be  imported,  its  beauty  soon  brought  it  into  great  request,  notwithstanding 
its  high  price,  as  an  ornament  for  the  houses  and  tables  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  The  emulation  of 
European  artists  was  in  consequence  excited.  Very  little  information  was,  however,  obtained  as  to  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  porcelain  till  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when  the  process  was  developed  in 
a  letter  from  a  French  Jesuit  in  China,  who  had  found  means  to  make  himself  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  knowledge  that  thus  transpired,  and  the  investigations  of  Reaumur  and  other 
chemists,  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  in  Europe.  It  was  first  commenced 
at  Dresden,  which  has  been  famous  ever  since  for  the  beauty  of  its  productions ;  but  the  finest  and  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  European  china  have  been  produced  at  Sfevres,  in  France,  in  the  factory  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government 

British  Porcelain  Manufacture. —  This,  though  unable  to  boast  of  such  fine  specimens  of  costly  work- 
manship  as  have  been  produced  at  Sfevres  and  Dresden,  is  of  much  greater  national  importance.  Instead 
of  exclusively  applying  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  fitted  only  for  the  consumption  of  the 
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rich,  the  aitists  of  England  have  exerted  themselves  in  preference  to  produce  China  ware  suitable  for 
the  middle  classes ;  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  articles  at  once  excellent  in  quality,  elegant  in 
form,  and  cheap.  We  are  principally  indel)ted  for  the  improvements  made  in  this  important  manufacture 
to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  extraordinary  man  owed  none  of 
his  success  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  Devoting  his  mind  to  patient  investigation,  and  sparing  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  accomplishing  his  aims,  he  gathered  round  him  artists  of  talent  from  different 
countries,  and  drew  upon  the  stores  of  science  for  aid  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  praiseworthy 
ambition.  The  early  and  signal  i)rosperity  that  attended  his  efforts  served  only  as  an  incentive  to  urge 
him  forward  to  new  exertions,  and  as  means  for  calling  forth  and  encouraging  talent  in  others,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Previously  to  his  time,  the  potteries  of  Staf- 
fordshire produced  only  inferior  fabrics,  flimsy  as  to  their  materials,  and  void  of  taste  in  their  forms 
and  ornaments  ;  the  best  among  them  being  only  wretched  imitations  of  the  grotesque  and  unmeaning 
scenes  and  figures  portrayed  on  the  porcelain  of  China.  But  such  have  been  the  effects  resulting  from  the 
exertions  and  example  of  this  one  individual,  that  the  wares  of  that  district  are  now  not  only  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  which  had  been  largely  imported,  but 
English  pottery  has  since  been  sought  for  and  celebrated  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  adopted  even 
in  places  where  the  art  was  previously  practised.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  writing 
on  this  subject,  says, — "  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of  sus. 
taining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form,  and 
the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  that,  in  travelling 
from  Paris  to  Petersburgh,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
extremity  of  the  south  of  France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  both  the  Indies  and  the  continent  of  America." 
—  (See  the  quotation  in  the  Account  of  the  Porcelain  Mamcfacture,  p.  16.,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia  ; 
for  the  statistical  details  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  see  the  article  Earthenw^ahe,  in  tliis  work.) 

The  British  porcelain  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  at  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire,  and  at 
Worcester,  Derby,  Colebrook  Dale,  and  other  places. 

Murrhine  Cups. —  It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  among  modern  critics,  that  the  vasn  murrhina,  so 
famous  in  Roman  history,  were  formed  of  porcelain.  Pompey  was  the  first  who  brought  them  to  Rome  from 
the  East,  about  64  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  used  as  drinking  cups,  and  fetched  enormous 
prices;  Nero  having  given,  according  to  the  common  method  of  interpreting,  58,000/.  for  a  single  cup! 
Tlie  extravagance  of  the  purchaser  may,  in  this  instance,  be  supposed  to  have  increased  the  price;  so 
that  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  cups  were  held  may  be  more  accurately  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that,  of  all  the  rich  spoils  of  Alexandria,  Augustus  was  content  to  select  one  for  his  share,  — 
(Sueion.  lib.  ii.  c.  71.)  PHny  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  2.)  says  they  were  made  in  Persia,  particularlv  in  Karamania. 
But  those  who  Contend  they  were  China  ware,  chiefly  found  on  the  following  line  of  Propertius  :  — 

Mu7-rheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocTA  Focis. — (Lib.  iv.  Eleg.  5.  lin.  26.)     ~ 

In  despite,  however,  of  this  apparently  decisive  authority,  M.  Le  Bland  and  M.  Larcher  have,  in  two 
very  learned  dissertations  {Me'moires  de  Littf'rat.  tom.  xliii.),  which  Dr.  Robertson  has  declared  are  quite 
satisfactory,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  vasa  murrhina  were  formed  of  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  some  Eastern  provinces,  and  that  they  were  imitated  in  vessels  of  coloured  glass.  —  {Robert- 
son''s  Disquisition  on  India,  note  59.)  Dr.  Vincent  {Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  723.)  inclines  to  the  opposite  opinion  ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  evidently  on  the  other  side.  At 
all  events,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  murrhine  cups  were  really  porcelain,  it  had  been  exceedingly  scarce  at 
Rome,  as  their  price  would  otherwise  liave  been  comparatively  moderate.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  article  ;  which,  indeed,  was  but  little  known  in  Europe 
till  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  (For  some  further  details  on 
this  question,  see  Kippingii  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.) 

PORK,  the  flesh  of  the  hog.  Salted  and  pickled  pork  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  export  from  Ireland  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places. 

Pork  and  Bacon  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  under-mentioned  Years. 


Years. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Years. 

Pork. 

Bacon.                 | 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 
Value. 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

Cvt. 

154,719 

103,585 
133,095 
118,345 
120,.3.'34 
142,4.31 

£ 

214,226 
143,425 
1S4,285 
163,862 
166,616 
197,212 

Cwt. 
236,349 
227,668 
191,025 
214,9.'56 
224,134 
262,736 

£ 

327,252 
315,205 
264,496 
297,631 
310,340 
363,797 

1821 

1822 

1823 

J  824 

'    1825 

Ctvt. 
141,211 
115,936 
120,046 
106,543 
108,141 

£ 
195,559 
160,527 
166,218 
147,521 
149,734 

Cvt. 
366,209 
241,865 
343,675 
313,788 
362,278 

£ 

507,059 
334,890 
475,858 
434,475 
501,615 

Most  part  of  the  bacon  is  exported  to  England— (see  Bacon),  — and  also  a  good  deal  of  the  pork.  The 
account  cannot  be  brought  further  down  than  1825,  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having 
since  then  been  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade. 

PORT.     See  Wine. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  the  capital  of  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  in  lat.  18°  S3'  42"  N., 
Ion.  72°  27'  11"  W.  Population  variously  estimated,  probably  from  18,000  to  20,000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  gulf. 
It  was  founded  in  1749;  since  which,  with  few  intervals,  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
French  St.  Domingo,  as  it  is  now  of  the  entire  island.  It  is  partially  fortified ;  the 
harbour  being  protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  country  round  is  low  and  marshy  ;  and  the  heat  in  the  summer  months  being  exces- 
sive, the  climate  is  then  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  buildings  are  principally  of  wood, 
and  seldom  exceed  2  stories  in  height. 

Harbour.  —  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  White  Island  and  the  southern  shore.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  about  18  feet  at  ebb  to  about  21  do.  at  full  tide.  It  is  customary,  but  not  compulsory, 
to  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the  harbour.  They  are  always  on  the  look-out.  Ships  moor  head  and  stern, 
»X  from  100  to  500  yards  from  shore ;  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  boats,  as  there  are  neither  docks 
nor  quays  to  assist  these  operations.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  except  during  hurricanes,  which  may 
Le  expected  from  August  to  November. 
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Hayti  is,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1492.  Its  greatest  length  is  estimated  at  about  160 
leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  about  40.  Its  superficies  is  estimated  at  about  2,450 
square  leagues.  Three  principal  chains  of  mountains  (from  which  emanate  smaller 
mountain  arms)  run  from  the  central  group  of  Cibao.  The  whole  of  these  are  described 
as  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  even  to  their  summits ;  affording  great  variety 
of  climate,  which,  contrary  to  what  is  the  fact  in  the  plains,  is  remarkably  healthy.  The 
soil  of  the  plains  is,  in  general,  a  very  rich  vegetable  mould,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well 
watered.  There  are  several  large  rivers,  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  streams, 
some  tributary  and  others  independent.  The  ports  are  numerous  and  good.  The  har- 
bour of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  the  fortifications  of  which  are  now  in  ruins,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  *the  West  Indies  ;  being  inferior  only  to  the  Havannah.  Timber  of  the  finest 
description  is  most  abundant ;  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  rock  salt, 
besides  other  natural  productions,  are  said  not  to  be  wanting.  The  French  are,  therefore, 
fully  justified  in  designating  this  magnificent  island.  La  Heine  des  Antilles.  The  prin- 
cipal towns,  besides  Port-au-Prince,  are  Cap  Haitien,  formerly  Cap  Francois,  on  the 
north  coast,   St.  Domingo  on  the  south,  Les  Cayes,  and  Jacmel. 

Previously  to  the  revolt  of  the  blacks,  Hayti  was  divided  in  unequal  portions  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards ;  the  former  possessing  the  west,  and  the  latter  the  eastern  and 
larger  portion  of  the  island.  The  revolution  began  in  1789;  and  terminated,  after 
the  most  dreadful  massacres,  and  the  destruction  of  a  vast  deal  of  property,  in  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  black  republic.  The 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  and  the  French  were  finally  consolidated  in  1822. 

Fopulation.  —  In  1789,  the  French  part  of  Hayti  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
flourishing  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  The  population  was  estimated  at  524,000 ;  of 
which  31,000  were  white,  27,500  people  of  colour,  and  465,500  slaves.  The  Spanish 
part  of  the  island  was  much  less  densely  peopled;  the  number  in  1785  being  estimated 
at  1 52,640 ;  of  which  1 22,640  were  free  people  of  all  colours,  mostly  mulattoes,  and  the 
rest  slaves.  The  population  of  the  entire  island,  in  1827,  was  estimated  by  M.  Humboldt 
at  820,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  whites ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
this  estimate  is  exaggerated. 

Imports.  —  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  provisions ;  such  as  flour,  rice,  mess 
and  cargo  beef,  fish,  &c.  and  timber,  from  the  United  States  ;  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts, 
Irish  and  Scotch  linens,  earthenware,  cutlery,  ammunition,  &c.  from  England ;  wines, 
satins,  liqueurs,  jewellery,  toys,  haberdashery,  &c.  from.  France;  and  linens,  canvass, 
gin,  &c.  from  Holland  and  Germany. 

Exports.  —  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  decline  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  articles  exported  from  Hayti  since  1789.  Sugar,  for  example,  has  fallen  off  from 
141,000,000  lbs.  to  almost  nothing;  coffee  from  about  77,000,000  lbs.  to  little  more 
than  32,000,000  lbs.  in  1826  ;  cotton  from  7,000,000  lbs.  to  620,000  lbs.  in  do.  ;  indigo 
from  758,000  lbs.  to  nothing,  &c.  !  Mahogany  is  almost  the  only  article,  the  exports 
of  which  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  The  following  Table  illustrates  what  has 
now  been  stated  :  — 


A  General  Table  of  Exports  from  Hayti,  during  the  Years  1789, 1801,  and  from  1818  to  1826,  both  inclusive. 

Yrs. 

Clayed 
Sugar. 

Muscovado 
Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

Cacao. 

Indigo. 

Molasses. 

Dye 

Woods. 

Tobacco.  I^^r 

Maho- 
gany. 

Feet. 

Cigars. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs.          Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

GeU. 

1789 

47,516,531 

93,573,300 

76,835,219 

7,004,274      -     - 

758,628 

25,749 

1801 

16,540 

18,518,572 

43,420,270 

2,480,340  648,518 

804 

99,419 

6,768,634 

5,217 

1818 

198 

5,443,567 

26,065,200 

474,1181434,368 

- 

6,819,300 

19,140 

121 

129,962 

1819 

157 

3,790,143 

29,240,919 

216,103  370,4.39 

. 

3,094,409 

39,698 

711 

141,577 

1820 

2,787 

2,514,502 

35,137,759 

346,839  556,424 

1,919,748 

97,600 

157 

129,509 

1821 

600,934 

29,925,951 

820,563  264,792 

.    . 

3,728,186 

76,400 

55,005 

1822 

. 

200,454 

24,235,372 

592,368  464,154 

.    . 

211,927 

8,295,080 

588,957 

. 

2,622,277:279,0001 

1823 

. 

14,920 

33,802,837 

332,2.56  335.540 

6,607,308 

387,014 

. 

2,369,047  39.-,800' 

1824 

5,106 

44,269.0841.028.045  461,694 

i,240 

. 

3,858,151 

718,679 

. 

2,181,747  175,000 

1825 

. 

2.020  i36,034,300:     815,697  339,937 

. 

3,948,190 

503,425 

2,986,469 

1826 

-    1        32,864 '32,189,784!     620,972  457,592 

-    -                  - 

5,307,745      340,588 

-     ■ 

2,136,984  179,500 

Gum  Guaiacum,  In  1822,  7.338  lbs.  —  1823,  13,056  lbs —  1824,  68,692  lbs. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  deplorable  excesses  which  accompanied  the  revolution 
explains  a  part  of  this  extraordinary  falling  off:  but  the  greater  part  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  It  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  blacks  were  to  make  the  same  efforts  in  a  state  of  independence  they 
made  when  goaded  on  by  the  lash  to  exertions  almost  beyond  their  powers.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  anticipated  that  they  will  become  more  industrious,  according  as  the 
population  becomes  denser,  and  as  they  become  more  civilised,  and  acquire  a  taste  for 
conveniences  and  luxuries.  Hitherto  industry  in  Hayti  cannot  be  said  to  be  free.  It 
is  enforced  and  regulated  by  the  Code  Rural,  whicli  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  the  old 
French  regulations  as  to  slavery  embodied  in  the  Code  Notr.  "  The  provisions  are  as 
despotic  as  those  of  any  slave  system  that  can  be  conceived.      The  labourer  may  almost 
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be  considered  adscriptus  ylehcB ;  he  is  deemed  a  vagabond,  and  liable  to  punishment, 
if  he  venture  to  move  from  his  dwelling  or  farm  without  notice  ;  he  is  prohibited  from 
keeping  a  shop ;  and  no  person  can  build  a  house  in  the  country  unconnected  with  a 
farm.  The  code  determines  the  mode  of  managing  landed  property  ;  of  forming  con- 
tracts for  cultivation  between  proprietor  and  farmer  —  farmer  and  labourer ;  of  regu- 
lating grazing  establishments,  the  rural  police,  the  inspection  of  cultivation  and  culti- 
vators ;  of  repressing  vagrancy  ;  and  of  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  public  roads. 
Lastly,  it  affixes  the  penalty  of  fine  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  of  indefinite  imprison- 
ment, at  the  option  of  the  judge  of  the  peace."  —  (Mr.  Consul  Mackenzie's  Despatch ; 
Pari  Paper,   No.  18.    Sess.  1829.) 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  industry  seems  to  be  the  enormous  weight  of  the  taxes 
imposed  to  defray  the  French  indemnity.  These  are  greatly  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Haytians;  so  that  the  stipulated  payments  are  in  arrear,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Besides  the  articles  specified  in  the  above  Table,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  ginger,  and 
bullocks'  horns  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Hides  are  principally  exported 
from  the  eastern,  or,  what  was,  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  They  constitute  a 
valuable  article. 

In  despite,  however,  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  appears  abundantly  certain  that  a  consider- 
able increase  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years  in  the  exports  of  coflee,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco, 
and  some  other  articles.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  with  respect  either  to  this  or 
any  other  matter  connected  with  Hayti.  During  the  discussions  on  the  slave  trade,  both  parties  referred 
to  it  in  support  of  their  peculiar  views  ;  and  the  most  contradictory  statements  were  put  forth  as  to  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  trade,  Sec.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling  is  also  carried 
on  ;  so  that  even  the  official  statements  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  subjoined  account  of  the  exports 
of  1832  is  taken  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Record  of  the  6th  of  June,  1833.  We  do  not  pretend  to  guarantee  its 
authenticity  ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  competent  judges  that  it  does  not  involve  any  material  error :  — 

"Computed  amount  of  exjiorts  for  1832,  according  to  i 
iistom-house  books :  — 


Custom 
Coffee  exjjorted  from 
Port-au-Prince 
Gonaives 
Cap  Ilaitien 
JCT^mie 
J^es  Cayes 
•lacmel 
Partie  de  I'Est 

Cotton,  from  all  parts 
Mahogany        — 
Tobacco  — 


18,000,000  lbs. 
2,500,000  — 
8,000,000  _ 
3,000,000  — 
8,000,000  — 
5,000,000  - 
5,500,000  — 

50,000,000  lbs. 

1,500,000    — 

6,000,000  feet. 

500,000  lbs. 


Cacao,  from  all  parts 
Pve  «  ooils  — 

Hules  — 

Tortoise-shell    - 
Cigars  — 


500,000  lbs. 
5,000,000  _ 
80,000 
12,000  lbs. 
500,000 


"  The  value  of  the  crop  of  coffee  is  estimated  at  about 
1,000,000/.  stcrl.  The  duties  realised  on  this  sum,  1st,  by  the 
imports  required  to  purchase  it,  and  2dly,  the  exports,  which 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  1.3  dollars  the  1,(300,  are  estimated  at 
25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop.  This  would  give 
250,000/.  on  the  coffee  This,  at  7  Havtian  dollars  to  the 
pound  sterling,  makes  1,750,000  dollars  of  revenue  realised  by 
this  commodity  alone." 


The  duties  on  imports  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  900,000  dollars  a  year.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  treasury  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,.')00,()00  dollars,  which  is,  however,  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  Americans,  British,  French,  and  Germans  carry  on  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Hayti.  The  imports 
from  England  are  very  decidedly  larger  than  those  from  any  other  country  ;  but  the  exports  to  America 
exceed  those  destined  for  us.  As  the  articles  carried  to  Hayti  from  the  United  States  are,  for  the  most 
part,  bulky,  consisting  of  flour,  salt  fish,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  timber,  &c.,  the  number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  very  materially  exceeds  those  trading  under  any  other  flag. 

Arrivals.  —  The  arrivals  of  shipping  at  Port-auPrince  and  Cap  Haitien,  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  have 
been  as  under  :  — 


Places. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

Port-au-Prince       .        .        -       - 
Cap  Haitien         -        .        .        - 

-  vessels    - 
tonnage 

-  vessels    - 
tonnage 

130 

18,268 

77 

10,596 

157 

22,823 

77 

11,787 

171 

23,686 

69 

9,070 

Port  Charges The  charges  on  a  native  and  foreign  ship  of 

300  tons  are  the  same,  and  as  follows  :  — 


Tonnage  duty  *  -  . 

Administrator 

Conimandante  de  place     ■  - 

Commissa:re  de  guerre 

Commandante  de  port 

Director  of  customs 

Interpreter        -         - 

Treasurer 

Poctor 

Stamps  for  entry  and  clearing 

Fountain  tax 

Pilotage 

Total,  currency 


Dollars. 
.•500 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
.      16  60 


434  50 


Cuslom-Jwvse  Rfsvlntinns.  —  On  arrival,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  proc^eds  to  the  Custom-house  with  the  interpreter,  where 
he  makes  his  declaration  whether  he  discharges  his  cargo  in 
the  port.  If  he  discharge,  his  invoices  are  translated,  and  the 
goocls  verified  in  the  presence  of  the  consignee,  who  is  allowed 
to  land  and  store  them.  On  clearing  outwards,  the  merchant 
pays  the  duties  on  the  cargoes  both  ways,  and  exhibits  a  receiut 
at  the  office  of  the  commissaire  de  guerre,  comniandnnte  de 
place,  and  commandante  de  port,  who  sign  a  certificate  that 
the  vessel  may  depart. 

Warehousing.  —  The  warehousing  and  bonding  system  is 
established  bylaw,  but  thf  re  are  at  present  no  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  1  oiuUd  goods.  I'ntil  very  recently, 
goods  were  permitted  to  be  bonded  under  this  law  in  the  mer- 


chants' stores ;  a  late  order  has,  however,  suspended  that 
indulgence.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent,  per  year,  and  no  allowance 
made  for  waste  or  loss.  Goods  exported  in  the  same  vessel  they 
arrive  in,  pay,  if  landed,  5  per  cent,  and  wharfage  fees. 

Money.  —  The  weight  of  the  dollar  is  216  grains ;  the  i  and  ^ 
dollar  being  in  proportion.  But  nearly  ^  the  weight  of  the 
coin  consists  of  tin  or  other  alloy ;  so  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  does  not  exceed  Is.  6rf.  sterling. 

Weights  in  Hayti  are  divided  as  in  avoirdupois  and  apothe- 
caries' weight ;  but  theyiare  about  8  per  ;cent.  heavier  than 
British  weights. 

Measures.  —  Same  as  those  used  in  France. 

Regnlations  as  to  Trade.  —  It  is  enacted,  that  all  persons 
exercising  any  trade  or  profession,  excepting  that  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  must  be  provided  with  a  patent  or  licence  to  carry  on 
such  trade  or  profession  ;  that  all  strangers  admitted  as  mer- 
chants into  the  republic  must,  in  the  first  place,  procure  the 
permission  of  the  president  to  takeout  a  patent,  which,  when 
obtained,  only  authorises  them,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  carry 
on  a  wholesale  business,  not  with  each  other,  but  with  the 
Havtians,  in  the  open  ports,  which  are  Port-au-Prince,  Go- 
naives, Cap  Haitien,  Port-a-Plate,  Santo  Domingo,  Jacmel, 
Les  Cayes,  and  Jeremie.  The  minimum  quantities  of  goods  that 
may  be"  sold  are  fixed  by  the  same  law.  TheHaytian  consignee 
may  be  also  a  retailer,  on  taking  out  a  corresponding  patent. 

A  charge  of  2,000  dollars  is  made  for  each  patent  to  a  foreigner 
trading  to  Port-au-Prince  ;  1,800  for  Les  Cayes,  Cap  Haitien, 
and  Jacmel  ;  and  1,600  for  each  of  the  remaining  ports. 

Duties.  —  The  duties  on  all  imported  commodities  consigiied 
to  foreign  merchants  are  17 J  per  cent,  on  an  established  tariff, 
whether  they  be  brought  in  native  or  foreign  ships,  with  the 
exception  of^ those  from  the  United  States   which  pay  an  addi- 


*  This  is  the  present  consul's  statement.  Mr.  Consul  Mackenzie  says,  that  as  Haytian  vessels  pay  for 
a  licence,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  tonnage  duty.  Perhaps,  however,  the  regulation  in  this  respect  has 
been  changed  since  his  "  Notes"  were  published. 
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tional  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Goods  con- 
signed to  native  merchants  pay  only  16J  per  cent. 

The  following  articles  are  duty  free  ,in  ail  bottoms  :  —  Shot 
of  all  sizes,  grenades,  howitzers,  bomb-shells,  and  other  pro- 
jectiles of  artillery  ;  iron  and  bronze  cannon,  mortars,  muskets 
and  bayonets,  carbines,  pistols,  and  cavalry  sabres,  briquets, 
or  short  swords  for  infantry;  machines  and  instruments  for 
simplifying  and  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
preparation  of  its  products :  horses  and  cattle,  mules,  asses, 
cold  and  silver  coin  ;  classical  and  elementary  works,  sewed  in 
boards,  or  bound  in  parchment,  for  the  instruction  of  youth . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  absolutely  prohibited,  with- 
out reference  to  their  place  of  growth :  —  Mahogany,  logwood, 
lignum  vitas,  fustic,  coffee,  cotton  wool,  cacao,  raw  and  clayed 
sugar,  rum,  tafia,  syrup,  molasses ;  canes,  whips,  and  um- 
brellas, containing  swords,  stilettoes,  or  other  arras ;  books,  and 
other  works,  opposed  to  good  morals. 

Besides  the  export,  there  is  also  a  territorial  duty  levied 
equally  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  exported  in  na- 
tional or  foreign  ships. 

The  export  of  the  following  articles  is  strictly  prohibited  :  — 
Gold  and  silver  coin,  side  and  fire  arms,  munitions,  and  other 
articles  of  war ;  old  or  new  iron  and  copper ;  horses,  brood 
mares,  mules,  asses,  and  wood  for  ship  building. 

Tlie  coasting  trade  is  entirely  confined  to  Haytian  citizens. 

The  commerce  of  Port-au-Prince  is  carried  on  by  various 
classes  of  persons.  The  imports  from  Europe  and  America  are 
principally  consigned  to  European  and  North  American  com- 
mission houses,  besides  a  few  Haytian  establishments.  The 
capital  is  one  of  the  ports  to  which  foreign  merchants  are  con- 
fined by  the  law  of  patents  ;  but  they  are,  or  at  least  were  dur- 
ing the  time  of  my  residence,  restricted  by  heavy  penalties  to 
wholesale  business.  Of  course  they  cannot  deal  with  the  con- 
sumers, but  with  the  native  retailers,  who  are  chiefly  women, 
styled  "  marchandes ;"  these  employ  hucksters,  also  women, 
who  traverse  the  country,  attend  the  markets,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  transactions  to  their  employers,  either  every 
evening,  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  their 
character  for  integrity.. 


As  the  payments  of  the  importer  are  generally  in  money,  and 
there  is  only  one  important  article  of  export  —  coffee  — the 
purchases  for  returns  can  only  be  made  after  the  crops  have 
been  gathered ;  and  these  are  effected  by  brokers,  who  often 
bargain  with  a  class  of  natives  called  coffee  speculators,  from 
their  dealing  for  the  chance  of  the  market  with  the  cultivators 
and  either  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  or  fulfil  contracts  pre- 
viously entered  into. 

Among  the  respectable  marchandes  there  is  said  to  be  much 
good  faith  ;  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  customers,  I  believe, 
the  merchants  are  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection. 

All  the  ordinary  tradesmen,  such  eis  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
and  even  a  water-proof  hat  manufacturer,  are  to  be  found  at 
Port-au-Prince.  And  I  confess  I  was  struck  with  the  respect- 
able appearance  of  several  booksellers'  shops,  having  looked  in 
vain  tor  such  things  both  in  Barbadoes  and  Antigua.  The 
books  are  generally  elementary,  French  publications,  and  ro- 
mances. The  works  of  Voltaire,  Housseau,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  abound. 

There  are  also  two  printing  presses  ;  one  at  which  the  go- 
vernment Gazette  Le  Te'Ui^raphe  is  printed,  and  the  other  from 
which  the  Feuille  de  Commerce  issues.  The  former  rarely  con- 
tains more  than  the  documents  issued  by  the  government ;  the 
latter  occasionally  some  spirited  papers,  and  is  conducted  by 
M.  Courtois,  who  was  for  a  short  time  director  of  the  post- 
office.  '^ 

The  apothecaries'  shops  are  numerous,  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
such  a  horrible  climate,  and  are  well  supplied  with  all  the 
contents  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.  There  are  also  some 
tanneries,  in  which  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  is  used  as  the 
tanning  material.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  border  people  were  either  of  that  class  of  Europeans 
called  in  the  French  time  "  petits  blancs,"  or  people  of  colour. 
The  labourers  in  town  and  country  are  generally  black. 

With  the  exception  already  referred  to,  we  have  derived 
these  details  with  respect  to  Hayti  partly  from  the  communi- 
cations to  government,  and  the  published  Notes  of  Charles 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  late  consul  in  that  island  ;  and  partly  fiom 
Mr.  Consul  Courtenay's  Answers  to  the  Circular  Queries. 

Porters  are  persons  employed  to  carry  mes- 


PoRTEKs  (Tackle-House),  are  regulated  by  the  city  of 
London.  They  have  the  privilege  of  performing  the  labour  of  " 
unshipjjing,  landing,  carrying,  and  housing  the  goods  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  other 
goods,  except  from  the  East  country,  the  produce  of  the  British 
plantations  and  Ireland,  and  goods  coastwise.  They  give  bond 
for  5001.  to  make  restitution  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  and  are 
limited  to  rates  fixed  by  the  corporation. 

PoRTEKs  (Ticket),  are  persons  appointed  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  have  granted  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
unshipping,  loading,  and  housing  pitch,  tar,  soap,  ashes,  wain- 
scot, fir,  poles,  masts,  deals,  oars,  chests,  tables,  flax  and  hemp, 
brought  to  London  from  the  East  country ;  also  iron,  cordage, 
and  timber,  and  all  goods  of  the  produce  of  Ireland  and  the 
British  plantations,  and  all  goods  coastwise,  except  lead.  They 
are  freemen  of  the  city,  give  security  in  100/.  for  fidelity,  and 
have  their  names  and  numbers  engiaved  on  a  metal  badge.  ^ 
They  are  under  the  tackle  porters  ;  who  may,  in  performing 
the  business  of  the  port,  employ  other  labourers,  if  ticket  por- 
ters be  not  at  hand.  —  {Moniefiore's  Dictionary.) 

Any  person  may  bring  goods  into  the  city  of  London ;  but  he 
is  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  either  take  up,  or  carry,  any  within  the 
city.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  absurd  regulations  should  be 
still  kept  up  :  why  should  not  the  merchants  of  London,  as  well 
as  those  of  Manchester,  be  allowed  to  employ  any  one  they 
please  in  the  conveyance  of  goods?  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
competition  would,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  be  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  advantage  ?  The  regulations  in  qiiestion 
merely  tend  to  keep  up  oppressive  privileges,  injui'ious  to  the 
public  interests,  and  disadvantageous  even  to  those  in  whose 
favour  they  are  enacted. 
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sages  or  parcels,  &c. 

In  London,  they  are  divided  into  different  classes.  It  is 
enacted  by  39  Geo.  3.  c.  68.,  that  the  following  rates  shall  be 
the  maximum  charge  upon  all  parcels  not  exceeding  66  lbs. 
weight,  in  London,  Westminster, bouthwark,  and  the  suburbs  ; 

viz 

s.  d. 
For  any  distance  not  exceeding  J  of  a  mile  -  -    0    3 

Not  exceeding  .J  a  mile      -  -  -  -  -    0    4 

Not  exceeding  1  mile      -        -  -  ...  -    0    6 

Not  exceeding  1.^  mile  -  -        -  -  -    0    8 

Not  exceeding  2  miles  -  -  -  -        -    0  10 

And  so  in  like  manner  the  additional  sum  of  Zd.  for  every  fur- 
ther distance  not  exceeding  ^  a  mile. 

Tickets  to  be  made  out  at  the  inns,  and  given  to  the  porters, 
who  are  to  deliver  them  with  the  p.ivcels  ;  and  any  innkeeper 
not  making  out  such  tickets  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  40s.  nor 
less  than  5s. ;  porters  not  delivering,  or  defacing  the  same,  to 
forfeit  40s.,  and  if  they  make  any  overcharge  they  are  to  forfeit 
20s.  Parcels  brought  by  coaches  to  be  delivered  within  six 
hoars,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  nor  less  than  10s. 
Parcels  brought  by  wagons  to  be  delivered  rvithin  trventy-fuur 
hours,  under  a  like  penalty.  Parcels  directed  to  be  left  till 
called  for,  to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom  the  same  may  be 
directed,  on  payment  of  the  carriage,  and  Id.  for  warehouse 
room,  under  like  penalty.  If  pai-cels  be  not  sent  for  till  the 
expiration  of  a  week.  Id.  more  for  warehouse  rent  may  be 
charged.  Parcels  not  directed,  to  be  left  till  called  for,  to  be 
delivered  on  demand,  under  the  above  penalty.  Misbeliaviour 
of  porters  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  20s.  nor 
less  than  5s.  The  porters  of  London  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  taking  up  and  carrying  goods  within  the  city,  and  the 
employment  of  any  one  else  may  be  punished  by  fine. 

PORT  LOUIS,  OR  NORTHWEST  PORT,  the  capital  of  the  Mauritius,  in  lat. 
20"^  9'  56"  S.,  Ion.  57°  28'  41"  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  rather  difficult.  Every  vessel  approaching  the  harbour  must  hoist 
her  flag  and  fire  2  guns ;  if  in  the  night,  a  light  must  be  shown  ;  when  a  pilot  comes  on 
board,  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  is  a  very  convenient  port  for 
careening  and  repairing  ;  but  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the  hurricane  months, 
the  anchorage  in  Port  Louis  is  not  good ;  and  it  can  then  only  accommodate  a  very  few 
vessels.  The  houses  are  low,  and  are  principally  built  of  wood.  The  town  and  harbour 
are  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on 
here. 

The  Mauritius  was  so  called  by  the  Dutch  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice ;  but  it  was 
first  settled  by  the  French  in  1720  ;  and  is  indebted  for  most  part  of  its  prosperity  to 
the  skilful  management  of  its  governor,  the  famous  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1810;  and  was  definitively  ceded  to  us  in  1814. 

Exports  and  Imports,  ^c.  —  Mauritius  is  pretty  fertile,  a  considerable  part  of  the  sur- 
face being,  however,  occupied  by  mountains.  Its  shape  is  circular,  being  about  150  miles 
in  circumference.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  is  very  subject  to  hurricanes.  The 
principal  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  which  is  now  cultivated  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  every  thing  else ;  but  it  also  produces  excellent  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton. 
The  blackwood  or  ebony  of  the  Mauritius  is  very  abundant,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 
Very  little  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  is  raised  in  the  island  ;  most  articles  of  provision 
being  imported.  Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and  other  articles  brought  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  Mauritius  were  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  the  like  articles  from 
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42,489,416  lbs. 

1827 

40,616,254  — 

1828 

48,638,780  — 

1829 

33,371,296  — 
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India :  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year  this  distinction  was  done  away,  and  it  was  en- 
acted (6'  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  §  44.),  that  all  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Mauritius,  should,  upon  importation  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  the  like  goods  being  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  the  trade  with  the 
Mauritius  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  West 
India  islands. 

This  was  a  great  boon  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  exports  of  sugar  from  it  have  since  rapidly  increased. 
According  to  Mr.  Milburn  {Oriental  Commerce,  \o\.  ii.  p.  5G8.),  they  amounted,  in  1812,  to  about  5,000,000 
lbs.  In  1818,  they  amounted  to  about  8,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1824,  to  23,5^,553  lbs.  They  have  since  been 
as  under : — 

1830  -  54,399,520  lbs. 

1831  -  57,965,936  — 

1832  .  59,049,872  — 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  being  found  more  profitable  than  that  of  coffee,  the  exports  of  the  latter, 
though  of  excellent  quality,  have  declined  so  far,  that  in  1832  we  only  obtained  from  the  Mauritius 
26,646  lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton  are  also  inconsiderable.  The  exports  of  ebony  in  1826  amounted  to 
2,002,783  lbs.,  of  the  estimated  value  of  9,017/.  The  value  of  the  tortoise-shell  exported  in  the  same  year 
was  also  estimated  at  about  9,000/.  Considerable  quantities  of  Indian  piece  goods  are  exported.  The 
principal  imports  consist  of  provisions,  particularly  grain  and  flour ;  the  supply  required  for  the  use 
of  the  island  being  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  India,  Bourbon,  &c. 
Earthenware,  machinery,  furniture,  hardware,  piece  goods,  wine,  &c.  are  also  largely  imported.  The 
total  estimated  value  of  the  imports  in  1831  amounted  to  705,583/. ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports  for 
the  same  year  being  606,684/.  In  1831,  342  ships  cleared  outwards,  of  the  burden  of  90,462  tons;  of 
which  22  ships,  of  the  burden  of  5,937  tons,  were  for  Britain. 

In  1826,  the  population  of  the  Mauritius  amounted  to  94,624  souls ;  of  which  8,111  were  whites  (exclu- 
sive of  the  king's  troops),  15,444  free  blacks,  (:J9,076  slaves,  1,736  troops,  and  257  resident  strangers.  The 
population  of  the  Seychelles  —  small  islands  dependent  on  the  Mauritius  —  amounted  at  the  same  time  to 
7,665,  of  whom  6,525  were  slaves. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  According  to  the  regulations  of  government,  the  franc  is  deemed 
equal  to  lOrf.,  and  the  Spanish  dollar  to  4*.  Ad.  The  government  accounts  are  kept  in  sterling  money  ; 
but  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c.  keep  their  accounts  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  dollars,  livres,  and  sous. 

The  measures  and  weights  are  those  of  France  previously  to  the  Revolution.  100  lbs.  French  =  108  lbs. 
English  ;  the  French  foot  is  to  the  English  foot  as  100  to  9389,  but  in  practice  they  are  supposed  to  be  as 
16  to  15.  The  velte  =  1  gallon  7"8  pints  English  j  but  in  commercial  transactions  it  is  always  taken  at  2 
gallons. 

Duties,  S(c.  —  A  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  laid  on  all  goods  imported  for  consumption  in  British 
vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  duties  on  the  gooils  imported  in  foreign  ships  are,  for  the 
most  part,  also  6  per  cent.  A  duty  of  25  cents,  or  \s.  \d  ,  per  cwt.  is  laid  on  all  sugar  exported  in  British 
bottoms,  to  all  places  except  Bourbon ;  and  an  additional  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  laid  on  all 
goods  exported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  charges  for  pilotage,  wharfage,  &c.  are  fixed  by  government, 
and  may  be  learned  at  the  Custom-house.     For  the  most  part  they  are  very  moderate. 

Finance.  —  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  Mauritius  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 
During  the  15  years  ending  with  1825,  the  expenditure  of  government  in  the  island  exceeded  the  revenue 
by  no  less  than  1,026,208/. !  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  the  probable  future 
revenue  of  the  Mauritius  may  be  estimated  at  184,233/.  a  year ;  but  the  commissioners  state  that  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  island  in  1828  amounted  to  166,509/.,  and  the  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
the  island  to  77,857/. ;  making  together  244,366/.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  194.  Sess.  1831.)  It  appears  from 
the  accounts  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  total  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1831  amounted  to 
232,438/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  249,824/.  —  (Vol.  i.  p.  246.)  We  believe,  however,  that,  by  enforcing  a 
system  of  unsparing  retrenchment,  this  unfavourable  balance  might  be  considerably  diminished  :  at 
present,  both  the  number  of  functionaries  and  their  salaries  seem  quite  excessive.  —  (This  article  has 
been  almost  entirely  compiled  from  official  documents.) 

'  PORTO- RICO,  the  capital  of  the  valuable  Spanish  island  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
18°  29'  lO"  N.,  Ion.  66°  13'  15"  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on 
a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  fortifications  are  very- 
strong  :  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  steep  declivity,  is  well  built,  clean,  and  con- 
tains from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 

Harbour.— The  harbour  of  Porto-rico  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Havannah,  to  which  it  is 
but  little  inferior.  The  entrance  to  it,  about  300  fathoms  in  width,  has  the  Morro  Castle  on  its  east  side, 
and  is  defended  on  the  west  side  by  forts  erected  on  2  small  islands.  "Within,  the  harbour  expands  into 
a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  5  to  6  and  7  fathoms.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the 
town  there  are  extensive  sand  banks  j  but  the  entrance  to  the  port,  as  well  as  the  port  itself,  is  un- 
obstructed by  any  bar  or  shallow. 

The  island  of  Porto-rico  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica.  Though  the  smallest  of 
the  greater  Antilles,  it  is  of  a  very  considerable  size.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  ; 
being  about  115  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  35,  con- 
taining an  area  of  4,140  square  miles.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  It  has,  however,  suffered  much  from  hurricanes ; 
those  of  1742  and  1825  having  been  particularly  destructive.  Since  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  Spanish  colonial  system,  the  progress  of  Porto-rico  has  hardly  been  less  rapid  than 
that  of  Cuba.  Her  population,  which  in  1778  was  estimated  at  80,650,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1827,  to  288,473,  of  which  only  28,408  were  slaves.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  are  coloured  :  but  the  law  knows  no  distinction  between 
the  white  and  the  coloured  roturier  ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  whites  being 
in  the  habit  of  freely  intermixing  with  people  of  colour,  has  prevented  the  growth  of 
those  prejudices  and  antipathies  that  prevail  between  the  white  and  the  black  and 
coloured  population  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  English  and  French  islands. — {Balbi, 
Ahrege  de  la  Geographic,  p.  1175.  ;   Poinsetfs  Notes  on  Mexico,   Lond.  ed.   pp.  4 — 11.) 
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Trade.  —  Sugar  and  coffee  are  by  far  the  greatest  articles  of  export.  Next  to  them  are  cattle,  tobacoo 
molasses,  rum,  cotton,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  flour,  fish,  and  other  articles  of  provision' 
lumber,  &c.  from  the  United  States ;  cottons,  hardware,  machinery,  &c.  from  England;  wines,  silks' 
jewellery,  perfumery,  &c.  from  Spain  and  France ;  linen  from  the  Hanse  Towns  ;  iron  from  Sweden,  &c! 
Large  quantities  of  rice,  maize,  &c.  are  raised  in  the  island. 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  into,  and  the  Exports  from,  the  Island  of  Porto-rico  in  1830;  speci- 
fying those  made  by  the  Spaniards,  Americans,  English,  &c. 


Flags. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Flags. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Spanish  (from  Spain)     - 
Do.      (cabotage)  *     - 
American 
English 

Hamburgh          -           -1 
German        -        -          -  V 
Bremen              -            -\ 

Dollars. 

267,816-0-08 

1,181,446-3-25 

602,3901-lt 

60,720-5-00 

27,726-7-32 

Dollars. 

2.35,791-2-08 

885,916-2-18 

1,680,857-7-14 

153,891-6.03 

136,048-5-27 

French 

Holland 

Dani>h 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

Totals 

Dollars. 

57,958-6-26 

1,288-2-15 

8,456-2-32 

594-2-00 

543-5-00 

Dollars. 
228,014-1-25 
2,0il  3-0-27 
73,587-0-12 
15,.302-0-10 
390-0-00 

2,208,941-5-13 

.3,411,845-3-14 

The  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Export 
in  1 830  were  — 


Cotton 

exe  ■ .  ■ : 

Molasses 

Rum 

Tobacco 

Horses,  cattle,  &c.    - 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

4,978  quint. 

340,163     - 

169,119     — 

2,484,739  quait. 

873  punch. 

34,902  qumt. 

59,743  dollars. 
1,560,655     - 
1,348,484     - 
82,215     _ 
26,218     — 
139,609     _ 
202,203      - 

.3,2i9,l  29  dollars. 

Shipping:.  —  Arrivals  in  1830. 


Spaniards 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

840 

15,163 

Americans 

213 

29,900 

English 

36 

4,103 

French                -        - 

87 

5,790 

Danes 

25 

1,522 

Sardmians 

2 

281 

Swedes 

4 

523 

Dutch 

7 

251 

Hanse  Towns 

7 

1,184 

1,221 

58,526 

The  Customs  duties  collected  at  the  different  ports  of  the 
island  in  1 8.50  amounted  to  584,990  dollars.  The  city  of  Porto- 
rico  has  from  l-3d  to  l-4lh  part  of  the  trade  of  the  island. 
The  other  principal  ports  are  Mayagues,  Ponce,  Aguaihlla, 

Guayama,  and  Faxardo (These  statements  have  been  taken 

from  the  ISalanza  Mercantil,  published  at  Porto-rico,  20th  of 
June,  1831.) 

PORTS.     See  Harbours. 

POSTAGE  AND  POST-OFFICE.  Postage  is  the  duty  or  charge  imposed  on 
letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post ;  the  Post-office  being  the  establishment  by  which 
such  letters  or  parcels  are  conveyed. 

1.    Establishment  of  Post-offices.  —  Regular  posts  or  couriers  were  instituted  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  the  safe,  regular,  and  speedy  transmission  of  public  intelligence.      Hero- 
dotus informs  us   (lib.  viii.  c.  98.),   that  in  Persia,   men  and  horses,  in  the  service  of 
the  monarch,  were  kept  at  certain  stations  along  the  public  roads  ;  and  that  the  despatches, 
being  given  to  the  first  courier,  were  by  him  carried  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  with  an 
expedition  that  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  darkness,  could  check.      A  .similar 
institution,  under  the  name  of  cursus  publicus,  was  established  at   Rome  by  Augustus, 
and  was  extended  and  improved  by  his  successors.      Horses  and  carriages  were  kept  in 
readiness  at  the  different  stations  along  the  public  roads,  not  only  for  the  transmission 
of  despatches,  but  also  for  the  conveyance  of  official  personages,  or  others  who  had  ob- 
tained an  order  from  authority  allowing  them  to  travel  post.      By  this  means  govern- 
ment was  speedily   apprised  of  whatever  took  place    in  the  remotest    corners   of  the   i 
empire ;  and  instructions  or  functionaries  could  be  sent  to,  or  recalled  from,  the  most   I 
distant  provinces,  with  a  celerity  that  would  even  now  appear  considerable.  —  ( Bergier,   i 
Histoire   des  Grands    Chemins,   liv.   iv.    c.   4.  ;    Bouchaud   su7-    la   Police  des    Romains,   j 
pp.  136—151.)  _  ! 

Posts  appear  to  have  been  established,  for  the  first  time,  in  modern  Europe,  in  1477,  ! 
by  Louis  XI.  They  were  originally  intended  to  serve  merely,  as  the  ancient  posts,  for 
the  conveyance  of  public  despatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Subsequently,  however,  private  individuals  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  ! 
this  institution ;  and  governments,  by  imposing  higher  duties  or  rates  of  postage  on  the  I 
letters  and  parcels  sent  through  the  Post-office  than  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  i 
of  the  establishment,  have  rendered  it  productive  of  a  considerable  revenue.  Nor,  while  j 
the  rates  of  postage  are  confined  within  due  limits,  or  not  carried  so  high  as  to  form  any  i 
serious  obstacle  to  correspondence,  is  there,  perhaps,  a  more  unobjectionable  tax.  j 

English  Post-office.  —  The  Post-office  was  not  established  in  England  till  the  17th  { 
century.      Post-inasters,  indeed,  existed  in  more  ancient  times ;  but  their  business  was 
confined  to  the  furnishing  of  post-horses  to  persons  who  were  desirous  of  travelling  ex- 
peditiously, and  to  the  despatching  of  extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions.     In  j 
1635,  Charles  I.  erected  a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland;  but  this  extended  I 
only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  post- 
masters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
the  rate  of  2^d.  a  mile.      This  establishment  did  not  succeed ;  and  at  the  l)reaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,    great  difficulty  was   experienced   in    the  forwarding  of  letters.     At 

*  This  does  not  mean  a  coasting  trade  from  port  to  port  in  the  island  j  but  the  trade  carried  on  under 
the  Spanish  flag  with  St.  Thomas  and  other  foreign  colonies.  , 
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length  a  post-office,  or  establishment  foi-  the  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  1649,  by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaux,  attorney-general  for 
the  Conamonwealth  ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  a  saving  to  the  public  of 
7,000/.  a  year  on  account  of  post-masters.  In  1657,  the  Post-office  was  established 
nearly  on  its  present  footing,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that  were  then  fixed  were  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  —  (Black.   Com.  book  i.   c.  8.) 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Post-office  by  Cromwell,  down  to  1784,  mails  were  con- 
veyed either  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  instead  of  being  the 
most  expeditious  and  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had  become,  at  the  latter  period,  one 
of  the  slowest  and  most  easily  robbed  of  any  in  the  country.  In  1784,  it  was  usual  for 
the  diligences  between  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  seventeen  hours 
(it  is  now  accomplished  in  twelve  hours),  while  the  post  took  forti/  hours ;  and  on  other 
roads  their  rate  of  travelling  was  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  difference  in  point  of  despatch  was,  that  a  very  great  number  of  letters  were  sent 
by  those  conveyances ;  the  law  being  very  easily  evaded,  by  giving  them  the  form  of  small 
parcels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  ]Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  comptroller 
general  of  the  Post-office,  that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  in  respect  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety,  by  contracting  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail ;  the  latter  being  bound  to 
perform  the  journey  in  a  specified  time,  and  to  take  a  guard  with  the  mail  for  its  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Paliner's  plan  encountered  much  opposition,  but  was  at  length  carried 
into  effect.  The  consequences  have  proved  most  beneficial  :  the  use  of  mail-coaches 
has  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire ;  and  while  the  mail  is  conveyed  in  less  than 
half  the  time  that  was  required  under  the  old  system,  tlie  coaches  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
afford,  by  their  regularity  and  speed,  a  most  desirable  mode  of  travelling.  Mr.  Palmer 
was  the  author  of  several  other  improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  Post-office  ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  individual  to  whose  exertions  this  department  owes  so  much.  —  ( Mac- 
pherson's  Hist,  of  Com.  anno  1784.) 

The  Scotch  Post-office  was  established  on  its  present  footing  in  1710  :  but,  owing  to  the 
backward  state  of  Scotland,  the  limited  amount  of  its  trade  and  population,  and  the  ex- 
treme badness  of  the  roads — (see  Roads),  - —  it  was  very  defective  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  till  after  the  American  war.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  first  mail- 
coach,  from  London  to  Glasgow  direct,  arrived  at  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  July,  1788. 
Previously  to  that  period,  the  course  of  post  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  five  days  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  slowness  of  the  conveyance  by  horseback ; 
for  the  mail  came  round  by  Edinburgh,  and  was  detained  there  twelve  hours,  or  till  the 
usual  Edinburgh  despatch  was  made  up  for  Glasgow  in  the  evening  ! 

It  does  not  really  seem,  though  the  contrary  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the 
Post-office  could  be  so  well  conducted  by  any  one  else  as  by  government :  the  latter 
alone  can  enforce  perfect  regularity  in  all  its  subordinate  departments ;  can  carry  it  to 
the  smallest  villages,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier  ;  and  can  combine  all  its  separate 
parts  into  one  uniform  system,  on  which  the  public  may  confidently  rely  both  for  security 
and  despatch.  The  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  conveyed  by  the  British  Post-office 
is  quite  immense.  The  letters  only,  despatched  from  London,  may,  we  believe,  be  esti- 
mated, at  an  average,  at  about  40,000  a  day  !  —  (See  App.  to  I8th  Report  of  Revenue 
Commissioners,  p.  299.) 

Laws  relating  to  the  Post-office.  — The  post-master  general  does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  a 
carrier,  for  he  enters  into  no  contract,  and  has  no  hire  j  the  postage  of  letters  being  an  article  of  revenue, 
and  not  a  mere  reward  for  the  conveyance.     He  is,  therefore,  not  liable  to  constructive  negligence. 

But  the  safety  of  letters  by  the  post  is  provided  for  by  numerous  statutes ;  and  for  inferior  offences, 
which  do  not  amount  to  absolute  crimes,  by  the  regulations  of  the  General  Post-office,  all  inferior  officers 
are  punished  by  dismission,  on  complaint  to  the  post-master  general,  or  his  deputies. 

The  early  statutes  for  the  protection  of  letters,  before  mail-coaches  were  invented,  still  apply  to  those 
roads  on  which  such  coaches  are  not  established.  The  first  necessary  to  be  noticed  is  5  Geo.  3.  c.  25., 
which  enacts,  that  if  post-boys  conveying  the  mail-bag  shall  quit  the  mail,  or  suffer  any  other  person  to 
ride  on  the  horse  or  carriage,  or  shall  loiter  on  the  road,  or  not,  if  possible,  convey  the  mail  at  the  rate  of 
6  miles  an  hour,  they  shall,  on  conviction  before  1  justice,  on  oath  of  1  witness,  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  not  exceeding  1  month,  nor  less  than  14  days.  For  unlawfully  collecting  letters  to  con- 
vey them,  being  convicted  in  like  manner,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  letter  105.  to  informer,  and  be  com- 
mitted for  2  months,  mitigable  tol.  And  any  persons  intrusted  to  take  in  letters,  and  receive  the  post- 
age, embezzling,  or  employing  to  their  own  use,  the  same ;  or  burning  or  destroying  said  letters ;  or 
advancing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  not  accounting  for  the  money  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

The  7  Geo.  3.  c.  5.  extends  the  punishment  to  all  persons  whatever  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office,  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  and  for  stealing  out  of  any  letter,  any  bill,  note,  or  other  security  for 
money,  and  makes  the  offence  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  statute  did  not  extend  to  embez- 
zling money  itself,  or  to  parts  of  securities. 

The  42  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  extends  the  punishment  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  such  persons, 
stealing  parts  of  notes,  bills,  and  other  securities,  out  of  letters,  as  also  to  all  persons  buying  or  receiving 
the  same ;  and  the  accessaries  may  be  tried  whether  the  prmcipals  be  apprehended  or  not,  and  the  offence 
may  be  tried  either  where  it  was  committed  or  the  offender  apprehended. 

And,  by  the  same  statute,  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  secrete,  or  detain,  or  refuse  to  deliver  to  any 
officer  of  the  Post-office  authorised  to  demand  the  same,  any  letter  or  bag  of  letters  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  mail,  which  he  shall  have  found  or  picked  up,  or  which  shall  by  accident  or  mistake  have 
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been  left  with  any  other  parson,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  punished  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. 

By  52  Geo.  3.  143.,  if  any  deputy,  clerk,  agent,  letter-carrier,  post-boy  or  rider,  or  any  other  officer 
employed  by  or  under  the  Posuoffice,  on  receiving,  stamping,  sorting,  changing,  carrying,  conveying,  or 
delivering  letters  or  packets,  in  any  way  relatmg  to  the  Post-oifice,  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any 
letter,  packet,  or  bag  or  mail  of  letters,  which  shall  have  come  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  such 
employment,  containing  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  any  bank  note,  bank  post  bill,  bill  of  exchange,  Ex. 
chequer  bill,  South  Sea  or  East  India  bond,  dividend  warrant  of  the  same,  or  any  other  company,  societj^, 
or  corporation  ;  navy,  or  victualling,  or  transport  bill :  ordnance  debenture,  seaman's  ticket,  state  lottery 
ticket,  or  debenture,  bank  receipt  for  payment  on  any  loan,  note  of  assignment  of  stock  in  the  funds, 
letter  of  attorney  for  receiving  dividends  or  selling  stock  in  the  funds,  or  belonging  to  any  company; 
American  provincial  bill  of  credit,  goldsmiths'  or  bankers'  letter  of  credit,  or  note  relating  to  the  payment 
of  money,  or  other  bond,  warrant,  draft,  bill,  or  promissory  note  whatever,  for  payment  of  money ;  or 
shall  steal  and  take  out  of  any  letter,  with  which  he  shall  have  been  so  intrusted,  or  which  shall  have 
come  to  his  hand,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  bank  note,  bank  post-bill,  &c. ;  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Any  person  stealing  or  taking  away  from  any  carriage,  or  from  the  possession  of  any  person  em- 
ployed to  convey  letters  sent  by  the  post,  or  from  any  receiving-house  for  the  Post-oflSce,  or  from  any 
bag  or  mail  sent  or  to  be  sent  by  the  same,  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail,  shall  suffer  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  all  persons  who  shall  counsel,  command,  hire,  persuade,  promise,  aid,  or  abet  such  persons,  or  shall 
with  a  fraudulent  intention  buy  or  receive  any  such  securities,  instruments,  &c.,  shall  suffer  in  like  man- 
ner :  accessaries  may  be  tried  before  apprehension  or  trial  of  principals.  Trials  may  be  in  the  county 
where  offenders  are  apprehended. 

Exemptions  from  Postage,  Franking,  8(C.  —  The  statutes  for  regulating  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the 
exemptions  from  postage,  from  the  9th  of  Anne  to  the  33d  of  Geo.  3.,  are  too  numerous  to  be  inserted, 
but  the  principal  regulations  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  king,  the  persons  filling  the  principal  offices  of  government,  the  public  Boards,  and  the  Post-office 
may  send  and  receive  letters  duty  free. 

Also  all  members  of  either  house  of  parliament  during  the  sitting  of  the  same,  or  within  40  days  before 
or  alter  any  summons  or  prorogation,  not  exceeding  1  ounce  in  weight,  on  condition  that  the  names 
of  the  member,  and  the  post  town  from  which  sent,  the  day  of  the  month  at  full  length,  and  the  year, 
shall  be  indorsed  thereon  ;  also  that  the  member  directing  it  shall  be  at,  or  within  20  miles  of,  the  post 
town,  on  the  day,  or  day  before,  the  letter  is  put  into  the  post-office ;  and  also  on  condition  that  no  mem. 
ber  send  more  than  10,  or  receive  more  than  15,  letters  in  one  day. 

Printed  votes  of  parliament,  and  newspapers  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  &c.  are  exempted  from  postage. 

But  the  post-masters  may  search  to  see  if  any  thing  else  be  contained  in  the  cover ;  and  if  there  be  any 
such  found,  it  shall  be  charged  treble  postage. 

Persons  altering  the  superscription  of  franked  letters,  or  counterfeiting  the  handwriting  of  members  on 
them  to  avoid  postage,  guilty  of  felony,  and  to  be  transported  for  7  years. 

But  nevertheless,  members  who  from  infirmity  are  unable  to  write,  may  authorise  and  depute  another 
to  frank  for  them,  sending  notice  thereof  under  hand  and  seal,  attested  by  a  witness,  to  the  posUmaster 
general. 

Bills  of  exchange,  invoices,  merchants'  accounts,  &c.  written  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  with  a  letter, 
or  several  letters  written  to  several  persons  on  one  piece  of  paper,  to  pay  as  one  letter.  —  (7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  21.) 

So  writs  or  other  legal  proceedings. 

Patterns  and  samples  of  goods  in  covers  open  at  the  sides,  without  any  writing  inside,  to  be  charged  as 
single  letters.  But,  by  52  Geo.  3.,  if  not  open  at  the  sides,  and  weighing  only  1  oz.,  an  additional  rate  of 
2rf. ;  but  if  less  than  1  oz.  and  open  at  the  side  only,  the  additional  rate  of  Id. 

Foreign  letters  suspected  to  contain  prohibited  goods  may  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  justice,  or 
magistrate,  of  the  place,  or  district,  on  oath  of  person  suspecting.  If  contraband  goods  found,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  letter  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  ;  if  none  found,  tiie  letter  to  be  forwarded 
with  an  attestation  of  the  circumstances  by  the  justice  or  magistrate. 

By  9  Anne,  c.  10.,  no  person  except  the  post-master,  and  persons  authorised  by  him,  shall  carry  or  con- 
vey any  letters,  on  pain  of  5Z.  for  every  offence,  and  a  penalty  of  lOUZ.  per  week  besides,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record.  And  by  5  Geo.  4.  c.  20.,  no  person  shall  send  or  tender,  or  deliver  to  be  sent,  other- 
wise than  by  the  authority  of  the  post-master  or  his  deputies,  or  to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  post 
town  to  be  forwarded  by  the  post,  any  letter  or  packet,  on  pain  of  51.  for  each  letter  so  sent,  to  be  recovered 
in  any  court  at  Westminster. 

Except  letters  concerning  goods  to  be  delivered  with  such  goods,  sent  by  a  common  carrier  ;  letters  of 
merchants,  owners  of  ships  or  merchant  vessels  with  cargoes  to  be  delivered  ;  such  letters  being  carried 
without  hire  or  reward ;  any  commission  or  return  thereof;  process  or  return  thereof  out  of  any  court, 
or  any  letter  sent  by  any  private  friend  in  their  way  of  journey ;  or  by  any  messenger  sent  on  purpose 
concerning  private  affairs. 

Post-masters  may  make  private  agreements  with  persons  living  in  places  (not  bemg  post  towns),  for  the 
■      letters  to  and  from  the  post  town ;  but  for  the  delivery  of 
entitled  to  no  remuneration. 

And  so  in  proportion  ;  the  postage  increasing  progressively  Id. 
for  a  single  letter  for  every  100  miles. 

Postage  of  a 
Ikeland.  Singls  Letter 

in  Pence. 
From  any  post  office  in   Ireland  to  any   place 
within  the  same,  not  exceeding  7  Irish  miles 
from  such  office      -        -  -  -  -        -      SJ 

Exceeding    7  and  not  exceeding  15  Irish  miles       -      3 


receiving  and  sending  to  them  respectively,  lei 
letters  within  the  limits  of  the  post  town,  he  is 

Rates  of  Postaoe.  —  Letters  containing  1  enclosure  are 
chargenble  with  2  single  rates.  Letters  containing  more  than 
1  enclosure,  and  not  weighing  1  ounce,  are  chargeable  with  3 
single  rates.  Letters  weighing  1  ounce,  whatever  the  contents 
may  be,  are  chargeable  with  4  single  rates ;  and  for  every  ^  of 
an  ounce  above  that  weight,  an  additional  smgle  rate  is  charge - 

Letters  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  single,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  act  of  parliament,  are  chargeable  with  1  penny  only. 

Postage  of  a 
Great  Britain.  Single  Letter 

in  Pence. 
From  any  post-office  in  England  or  Wales  to  any 

Dtace  not  exceeding  15  miles  from  such  office       -      4 
For  anv  distance  above 
15  miles,  and  not  exceeding  20  miles 


120 
170 
'iSO 


50 
80 
120 
170 
230 
300 


—  15 


—  65 

—  95  - 

—  120 
_       150  _  200         _         -      .    13 

—  200 

—  250  —  300         —        -        -     15 
And  for  every   100  miles,  Irish  measure,  above  300  miles, 

further  sum  of  IJ     Double  and  treble  letters  charged  accord* 
ing  to  the  same  scale  of  advance  as  in  England. 


25 
35 
45 
55 
65 
95 
120 
150 
200 
250 
300 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rates  of  Postage  to  be  taken  in  the  Currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Port  and  Conveyance  of 
Letters  and  Packets  by  the  Post  from  any  Place  in  Great  Britain  to  any  Place  in  Ireland,  or  from 
any  Place  in  Ireland  to  any  Place  in  Great  Britain. 


Treble 

For  every  Ounce! 

Letter,  or 

Weight 

and  for 

Single 

DouWe 

other 

every 

Packet 

Distance. 

Letter. 

Letter. 

under 

an 

not  tx^ 

eetling 

Oun 

ce 

an  Oi 

n<e  in 

Weight. 

Wei 

ght. 
d. 

«. 

</. 

s. 

(1. 

s. 

d. 

, 

If  the  distance  of  such  places  shall  not  exceed  15  miles,  British 

j' 

measure           -               -                   -                   -                   -               - 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1 

n 

4 

Exceeding  15,  and  not  exceeding  20  such  miles 

0 

5 

0 

10 

1 

3 

1 

8 

20           —           —        30       —           -                  .            - 

0 

6 

0 

1 

a 

2 

0 

30           -           -        50        -            - 

0 

7 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

50           —           _         80        —           -           ... 

0 

8 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

80           —           _      120        —           .        - 

0 

9 

6 

2 

3 

3 

0 

120        —        —     no     —        - 

0 

10 

8 

2 

r, 

3 

4 

170           —           —      230        _           .              . 

0 

11 

10 

2 

9 

3 

8 

230           —           _      300        —            -        -               -        - 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

300           _           _      400        —           - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

400           —           _      500        —           -        - 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

fi 

4 

8 

500        —        —     f;oo      —        -            •           - 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

9 

5 

0 

600           —           _      700        —           -        - 

1 

4 

2 

8 

4 

0 

5 

4 

700 

1 

5 

2 

10 

4 

3 

5 

8 

Letters  and  packets  conveyed  by  parket  boats  between  the  ports  of 
Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee,  a  packet  postage  over  and  above  all 

other  rates            .                   -                   - 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Letteis  and  packets  conveyed  by  packet  boats  fi-om   or  to  Holy- 
head or  Milford  Haven,  to  or  trom  any  port  in  Ireland,  a  packet 

postage  over  and  above  all  other  rates 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Letters  and  jjackets  conveyed  by  packet  boats  to  or  from  Liver- 

pool, from  or  to  Dublin,  or  any  other  port  in  Ireland,  a  packet 

postage  over  and  above  all  other  rates        -               -               -         - 

Provided   that  no  letter  sent  by  way  of  Liven'ool  shall   be 

chargeable  with  a  higher  rate  of  postage  than  if  it  were  sent 

0 

8 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

bv  wav  of  Holyhead. 

Letters  and  packets  to  and  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 

land,  bv  way  of  Dublin  and  Holyhead,  in  addition  to  all  other 

rates  (Menai  Bridge)            -                      .               .               .            . 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Letters  and  packets  to  and  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire 

land,  by  way  of  Conway  and  Clester,  in  addition  to  all  other 

rates  (Conway  Bridge)      -               -               - 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

And  so  in  proportion  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  for  any  other 

letter  or  packet  of  greater  weight  than  an  ounce. 

Foreign   Parts.  --  Posiage  of  a  Single  Letter  to  and  from  London, 
s.  d.    I 


d. 

Spain 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands     - 

V 

9 

Brazils     - 

1 

4 

Buenos  Ay 

America 

V 

V 

Chili 

West  India  islands 

2 

2 

Peru 

St.  Dominiio         -            - 

2 

2 

Colombia 

(iil.raltar               -               -         - 

2 

10 

Malta  and  the  Mediterranean    - 

3 

2 

Honduras 

Madeira 

7 

Mexico 

The  Azores 

V  '^ 

7 

Tampico 

The  Canaries     - 

\ 

Cuba 

Portugal 

2 

6 

s.  d. 
3    6 


France 

Italy         -  .  -  -  7 

Ionian  Isles  and  Turkey,  vid  > 
France             -               -         •  3 
Germany        -              -  -"S 

Switzerland  -         .  -   I 

Russia  -  -  -   I 

Prussia  -         -   / 

Denmark        .  -  -   I 

Sweden         -  '  "   I 

Norway       -  •  -J 

No  letters  to  any  of  the  above  places  and  parts  (except  the  West  India  colonies  and  British  America)  can  be  forwarded 
unless  the  postage  be  first  paid. 


Mails  made  vp  in  London  as  follows  :  — 

Frakck,  daily,  Sunday  excepted.  Letters  received  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday'till  11  p.  m.,  and  on  other  days  till  7  p.  m. 

Holland,  Bkloium,  and  Hambuhgh,  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day.   Letters  received  till  11  p.  m. 

SwEDBN,  every  Friday.    Letters  received  till  11  p.  m. 

Amkrica,  first  Wednesday,  monthly. 

Jamaica, Leeward  Islands, and  Carthagena  and  LaGuayra, 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month. 

BuAziLs,  first  and  third  Tuesday  in  each  month. 


Madeira,  Braziis,  &  Buenos  Ayres,  first  Tuesday,  monthly. 

PoRTL'GAL,  every  Tuesday. 

GiBKAiTAR,  Malta,  Patras,  and  Corfu,  first  day  of  every 

month,  except  when  it  falls  on  a  Sunday. 
Colombia,  first  Wednesday,  monthly. 
Honduras,  first  Wednesday,  monthly. 
Jamaica,  St.  Dominuo,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  third  Wednesday, 

monthly. 
Letters  for  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  other  foreign  ports,  will  in 

future  be  received  until  the  hour  for  closing  the  lioxes  for 

Inland  Letters. 


General  Posf-office,  London.  —  Letters  received  at  the  general  post  receiving  houses  till  5  p.  m.  ;  by  the 
letter  carriers,  ringing  bells,  (on  payment  of  Id.  with  each  letter  or  newspaper,)  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  ;  at  the 
Branch  Post-offices,  at  Charing  Cross,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  Borough,  till  f  past  6  p.  m.,  and  at 
the  General  Post-office  in  St.  Martin's-k-Grand,  and  the  Branch  Post-office,  Lombard  Street,  till  7  p.  m. 

Newspapers  must  be  put  into  the  receiving  houses  before  5  p.  m.,  or  at  the  General  Post-office,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand,  before  6  p.  m. 

Stamps.  —  The  date  shows  when  the  letters  were  received  at  the  General  Post-office. 

The  circular  stamp  of  black  ink,  when  the  postage  is  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 

Ditto  of  red  ink,  with  the  word  "  Paid,"  when  the  postage  has  been  paid  at  the  time  of  posting  the 
letter. 

Ditto  of  red  ink,  with  the  word  "  Free,"  when  letters  are  franked. 

Overcharged  Letters.  —  Overcharges  returned  on  presenting  the  letter  at  the  window  in  the  hall  at  the 
Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand ;  or  the  letter  may  be  sent  to  the  Office  by  the  letter-carrier,  and  the  over- 
charge will  be  returned  with  the  letter  in  2  days.  When  single  letters  are  charged  double,  or  double 
letters  treble,  if  they  are  opened  in  presence  of  the  letter  carriers  who  deliver  them,  that  part  having  the 
direction  and  tax  upon  it  will  be  sufficient  to  obtain  return  of  the  overcharge ;  but  in  cases  of  single 
letters  being  charged  treble,  such  letters  must  be  shown  at  the  Post-office  before  return  of  the  overcharge 
can  be  made. 

Ship  Letter  Office.  —The  postage  for  letters  forwarded  through  this  Office,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
New  South  Wales,  Isle  of  France,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  is  the  full  inland  rate  of  postage,  to  the  port  where  the  ship  may  be,  and  2f/.  sea  postage  in  addi- 
tion, for  every  letter  not  exceeding  2  ounces,  and  \s.  per  ounce  for  every  ounce  above. 

Letters  from  the  country  for  the  above  places,  are  charged  with  the  full  inland  postage  to  London, 
and  M.  sea  postage  in  addition,  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  3  ounces,  and  1*.  per  ounce  for  every 
ounce  above. 

Newspapers  and  price  currents  that  have  paid  the  stamp  duty,  are  forwarded  to  India,  if  made  up 
open  at  the  ends,  for  \d.  on  each  packet,  not  exceeding  1  ounce,  and  for  each  packet  exceeding  the 
ounce,  \d.  per  ounce. 

But  letters,  newspapers,  and  price  currents  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  St.  Helena,  Batavia,  and  all  places 
where  there  are  no  packets,  |  the  highest  rate  of  packet  postage  is  charged. 

?,  ()  :; 
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All  letters  from  abroad,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Isle  of  France,  New  South  Wales,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  are  liable  to  a  sea  postage  of  8rf.  single, 
and  Is.  id.  double,  and  so  on  over  and  above  all  inland  rates  whatever;  but  those  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Isle  of  France,  Bombay,  CeylOn,  Madras,  Bengal,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  are 
liable  to  the  full  inland  rates,  and  a  sea  postage  of  4a'.  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  3 
ounces,  and  Is.  per  ounce  for  every  ounce  exceeding  that  weight. 

Newspapers  printed  within  his  Majesty's  colonies,  and  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  ship 
other  than  a  packet,  if  left  open  at  the  ends,  and  containing  no  other  enclosure  or  correspondence,  are 
charged  3d.  each  paper. 

*«*  All  letters  forwarded  through  this  Office,  must  be  paid  for  at  the  time  they  are  put  into  the 
office. 

Seamen's  and  soldiers'  single  letters  are  forwarded  through  this  Office  to  the  East  Indies  and  New 
South  Wales,  on  payment  of  Id.  at  the  time  of  putting  in  ;  and  letters  from  the  East  Indies  are  charge- 
able with  Id.,  or  3d.  if  the  penny  is  not  paid  when  the  letter  is  put  into  the  office  ;  and  to  places  abroad, 
to  where  there  are  no  regular  packets,  on  the  payment  of  3d. ;  and  those  received  from  such  places  are 
charged  3d. 

Heamcn  and  Soldiers,  within  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  and  from  which  there  are 
regular  mails,  can  send  and  receive  single  letters  on  their  own  private  concerns  only,  while  they  are 
employed  on  his  Majesty's  service,  for  Id. 

Letters  coming  from  a  Seaman,  or  from  a  Sergeant,  Corporal,  Trumpeter,  Fifer,  or  private  Soldier.  — 
The  penny  must  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  post-office.  The  name  of  the  soldier  or  sailor,  his 
class  or  description,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  or  regiment,  corps  or  detachment,  to  which  he  belongs, 
must  bespecitied.  And  the  officer  having  the  command  must  sign  his  name,  and  specify  the  name 
of  the  ship  or  regiment,  corps,  or  detachment,  he  commands. 

Letters  going  to  Seamen  or  Soldiers.  —  The  penny  must  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  post- 
office. 

Newspapers  for  his  Majesty's  Colonies,  and  Places  beyond  Seas.  —  Every  such  newspaper  or  other 
printed  paper  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  which  any  duty  of  postage  is  chargeable^ 
to  be  put  into  the  post-office  of  the  town  or  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  on  any  day,  within  seven 
days  next  after  the  day  on  which  the  same  shall  be  published,  the  day  of  publication  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  date  of  such  paper ;  and  in  case  any  such  paper  be  put  into  any  post-office  after  the  expiration  of 
such  seven  days,  such  paper  to  be  charged  as  a  single  letter. 

Printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
colonies  are  to  be  charged  with  a  rate  of  one  penny  half  penny  per  ounce,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  in  lieu 
of  any  sum  payable  under  any  former  act,  to  be  paid  on  putting  the  said  votes  and  proceedings  into  the 
post-office. 

iV.  JJ. If  such  printed  vote,  proceeding,  newspaper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  &c.  be  not  sent  without  a 

cover,  or  in  a  cover  ojien  at  the  sides,  or  if  any  uiriting  be  thereon,  other  than  the  superscription,  or  an^ 
other  paper  or  thing  be  enclosed  therein,  the  packet  will  be  liable  to  the  full  rates  of  postage,  as  a  letter. 

Bank  Notes  and  Drafts.  — Persons  wishing  to  send  bank  notes  or  drafts  by  post,  are  advised  to  cut  such, 
notes  or  drafts  in  halves,  and  send  them  at  two  different  times,  waiting  till  the  receipt  of  one  half  is 
acknowledged  before  the  other  is  sent. 

Money,  Rings,  or  Lockets,  8fc.  —  When  money,  rings,  or  lockets,  &c.  are  sent  by  the  post  from  London, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  clerk  at  the  window  at  the  General  Post-office ; 
and  when  any  such  letter  is  to  be  sent  from  the  country,  it  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  post- 
master :  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Office  does  not  engage  to  insure  the  party  from  loss. 

Cautions  to  Masters  of  Vessels.  —  Masters  of  vessels  opening  sealed  bags  of  letters  intrusted  to  them, 
or  taking  thereout  letters,  or  not  duly  delivering  the  bags  at  the  post-office  of  the  first  port  of  arrival, 
forfeit  2U0/.  Masters,  or  others,  having  letters  in  their  possession  after  the  master's  delivering  the  letters 
at  the  post-office,  forfeit  51.  for  every  letter  found  on  board.  —  {55  Geo.  3.  c.  153.) 

Masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  are  required  to  deliver  their  ship's  letters  to  the  person  appointed 
by  the  post-master  general  to  demand  the  same;  and  if  any  letters  not  exempted  by  law,  not  exceeding 
the  weight  therein  mentioned,  be  found  on  board  after  any  such  demand,  the  same  penalty  is  incurred 
as  on  masters  and  commanders  in  whose  possession  letters  are  found  after  delivering  their  letters  at  the 
post-office. 

Masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  are  still  bound  to  deliver  at  the  post-office  of  the  first  port  at  which 
they  arrive,  all  letters  on  board  not  exempted  by  law,  if  they  shall  not  have  been  previously  demanded 
by  some  person  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  post-master  general.  _  (7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  21.) 

Twopenny  Post-office.  —  Besides  the  Genera],  Post-office,  or  that  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  letters  are  received  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns  for  delivery  in  the  same.  In  London,  these  letters 
are  charged  2d.  ;  but  in  other  towns  they  are  only  charged  Id.  The  limits  of  the  two- 
penny post  extend  generally  7  or  8  miles  round  the  metropolis  ;  there  are  daily  several 
deliveries,  and  the  establishment  is  extremely  convenient.  The  Twopenny  Post-office  is 
dependent  upon,  though  in  some  measure  distinct  from,  the  General  Post-office.  Its 
principal  offices  are  at  the  General  Post-office,  and  Gerrard  Street,  Soho.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  receiving  houses  scattered  up  and  down  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country. 


The  ffross  receipt  and  nett  revenue  derived  from  the  two- 
penny post  in  the  metropolis  in  the  under-mentioned  years,  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Rate  per  Cent. 

of  Charge 
of  Collection. 

1826 
18'27 

1828 

L.        s.    d- 
11S,74.'5  15    3 
115,800     8  11.1 
117,205     8    2i 

L.       s.     d. 
71,942  12    0 
75,8G6  17    Ih 
77,317    7    9i 

L.    s.     d. 

33  10    4^ 

34  9    8i 
34     0    7| 

The  gross  numher  of  letters  collected  in  the  two  separate 
grand  divisions,  within  the  same  period  of  6  days,  gives  the 
loUowing  result :  — 

G-  Post-office  division  -  -    73,427  letters. 

Gerrard  Street  division       .  -  .    69,157     — 

The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  respective  divisions  in 
the  same  period  are  as  follows  :  — 

G.  Post-office  division  -  -    68,693  letters. 

Gerrard  Street  division       -        -  -    80,578    — 


The  reciprocal  transfers  fietween  the  two  divisions  of  the 
letters  collected  by  each,  destined  for  delivery  within  the  limits 
of  the  other,  are  as  follows :  — 

From  G.  Post-office  to  Gerrard  Street    -    40,896  letters. 
From  Gerrard  Street  to  tlie  G.  Post-office    25,906    — 

(21«<  Report  of  Revenue  Commissioners.) 

Regi'lations  as  to  the  Twopenny  Post-offick.  —  There 
are  2  principal  offices— at  the  General  Post-olRce,  and  the  other 
in  Gerrard  street,  Soho  ;  the  hours  of  receipt  and  delivery,  and 
all  the  regulations  of  which,  are  the  same  at  the  one  as  the 
other.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  receiving  houses  for  let- 
ters in  and  around  London. 

There  are  6  collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  in  town  daily ; 
and  3  deliveries  at,  and  2  departures  from,  most  places  in  the 
country  districts  of  this  office.  General  post  letters  are  de- 
spatched to  the  country  letter  carriers  the  same  morning  of 
their  arrival  in  London. 

The  time  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into  the  receiving 
houses,  or  either  of  the  2  principal  offices,  for  each  delivery  of 
the  day,  and  that  by  which  they  are  despatched  for  deliveryf 
are  as  follows ;  — 
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Lcltert  going  from  one  Part  of  the  Town  to  another. 

If  put  into  the  re-  Or  either  of  the  2  They  are   sent   out 

ceiving  houses  by  principal  offices  by        for  delivery  at 

8  morning  9  morning  10  morning 

10        -  11        -  12        - 

12        —  1  afternoon  2  afternoon 

2  afternoon  3       —  4       — 

5       -  6       —  7        - 

8       —  9       —  8  next  morning. 

And  each  delivery  should  be  completed  generally  in  about  1^ 
hour  after  the  des))atch  from  the  principal  offices,  according  to 
distance  and  number  of  letters,  &c.  At  some  of  the  out  parts 
of  the  town,  however,  5  deliveries  and  collections  only  can  be 
given,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  principal  offices; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  deliveries  are  later,  and  the  collec- 
tions ejrlier  than  in  the  interior. 

The  out  parts  served  but  5  times  a  day,  and  to  which  the 


not  extend,  are  (alphabetically) 

Mill  Bank,  Westminster,  to 
Thames  Bank  Place. 

New  Kent  Koad. 

New  Grove,  Mile  End. 

Pimlioo,  beyond  Vauxhall 
Bridge. 

Rotherliithe,  beyond  the 
Church. 

Tothill       Fields,      Vauxhall 


7  o'clock  delivery  at  night 

as  follows  :  — 

Bermondsey,  beyond  the  Spa 

Koad. 
Bethnal  Green  and  Road. 
Hackney  Road. 
Haggerston. 

Kingbland  Road  to  the  Bridge. 
Lambeth,  beyond  Church-st. 
Limehouse,  beyond  theBridge. 
Mile  End,  beyond  the  1  mile 

stone. 

From  Mile  End  and  other  out  parts  letter^  are  collected  ^ 
of  an  hour  earlier  than  the  above  periods.  Andfor  the  4  o'clock, 
or  last  delivery  of  the  day,  at  these  parts,  letters  must  be  put  in 
at  the  interior  receiving  houses  by  2  o'clock,  or  the  principal 
offices  by  3. 

From  London  to  the  Country, 


othill       Fields,      V 
Bridge  Road,  Pimli( 
Sloane  Street. 


If  put  into  the  re- 
ceiving houses  by 
8  morning 
2  afternoon 
5       — 


Or  either  of  the  2 
principal  offices  by 
9  morni)ig 
3  afternoon 


They  are  despatched 
from  the  latter  at 
10  morning 
4  afternoon 

7       - 


To  places  having  but  2  deliveries  a  day,  letters  are  sent  off  at 
the  above  hours  of  10  in  the  morning,  and  4  or  7  in  the  after- 
noon. Such  as  gooff  at  10  are  delivered  at  noon;  those  at  4 
are  delivered  the  same  evening ;  and  such  as  go  off  at  7  are  for 
delivery  early  next  morning.  To  places  having  only  1  post  a 
day,  they  go  ofl'at  10,  and  are  delivered  the  same  day  at  noon. 

'I'he  deliveries  in  the  country  should  be  completed,  generally, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  1 ;  between  6  and  H  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  by,  or  about,  9  in  the  morning. 

Fnrm  the  Country  to  Limdon If  put  into  the  post  in  time  for 

the  morning  despatch,  they  arrive  in  town  between  10  and  11 
o'clock,  and  are  sent  out  at  12  from  the  principal  offices,  for 
delivery  in  all  parts  of  London.  If  put  in  for  the  afternoon  de- 
spatch, thty  arrive  between  the  hours  of  5  and  6,  and  are  sent 
out  at  7  for  delivery  the  same  evening. 

From  one  Part  of  the  Country  to  another.  —  If  going  from  one 
part  of  a  ride  or  district  to  another  part  of  the  same  i  ide  or  dis- 
trict, and  put  in  for  the  morning  despatch,  they  are  delivered. 


through  the  means  of  a  by-post  arrangement,  the  same  day  at 
noon.  If  put  in  for  the  afternoon  despatch,  they  are  delivered 
the  same  evening,  where  an  evening  delivery  is  given.  If  going 
to  parts  not  belonging  to  the  same  ride,  they  come  to  l/ondon  : 
such  letters  put  into  the  post  for  the  morning  despatch,  are 
delivered  in  the  country  the  same  evening,  where  an  evening 
delivery  is  given ;  if  for  the  afternoon  despatch,  the  next 
morning,  where  a  morning  delivery  is  given ;  or  otherwise  at 
noon. 

Stamps —  The  date  stamp  on  letters,  or,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  that  having  the  latest  hour,  shows  the  day  and  time  of 
day  they  were  despatched  for  delivery  ;  that  on  returned  letters 
excepting,  which  shows  the  time  they  were  returned  to  the  office 
as  dead  letters.  The  oval  stamp  is  used  at  the  chief  office  ;  the 
indented  stamp  at  the  Westminster;  and  the  circular  at  the 
country  offices.  Persons  having  occasion  to  complain  of  the  de- 
lay of  their  letters,  are  requested  to  transmit  to  the  comptroller 
the  covers,  with  a  statement  of  the  time  of  delivery,  as  the  date 
and  stamp  will  assist  materially  in  facing  their  course. 

Postage.  The  postage  of  each  letter  or  packet,  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  both  being  within  the  limits  of 
the  General  Post-iiflce  delivery,  is  2d.  To  or  from  the  country, 
or  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  3(Z.  The  postage  of 
this  Office  on  each  letter,  or  packet,  passing  to  or  from  the  Ge- 
neral or  Foreign  Office,  is  2d.  in  addition  to  the  general  or  foreign 
rates.  To  prevent  mistakes,  it  is  lecomipended  to  persons  pay- 
ing the  postage  of  letters  at  putting;  in,' to  see  them  stamped 
with  the  paid  stamp  before  they  leave  the  office. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors —  Single  letters  from,  or  to  soldiers  and 
sailors,  under  certain  restrictions,  pass  throughout  both  this 
and  the  general  post,  or  either,  for  Id.  only,  it  paid  at  putting 
in. 

Newspapers.  —  Newspapers  pass  from  London  to  the  country, 
in  covers  open  at  the  ends,  for  Id.  each  ;  but  from  one  jjart  of 
London  to  another,  or  froin  the  country  to  London,  or  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  postage  is  the  same  as  for 
letters. 

Letters  of  Value.  —  This  Office  is  not  liable  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  property  contained  in  letters.  But,  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  such  property,  it  is  recommended  that  notice  of  it 
be  given  to  the  office-keepers  at  putting  into  the  post.  This, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  bank  or  other  notes,  or  drafts 
payable  to  bearer,  which  should  be  cut  in  halves,  and  sent  at 
twice,  the  first  half  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  other  is 
sent. 

Weight —  No  letters  or  packets  exceeding  the  weight  of  4  oz. 
can  be  sent  by  this  post,  except  such  as  have  first  passed  by,  oi 
are  intended  to  pass  by,  the  general  or  foreign  mails. 

Letters  for  this  Post  not  to  be  put  into  tite  General  Post Let- 
ters for  the  twopenny  post  are  sometimes  put  into  the  general 
post,  by  which  they  are  unavoidably  delayed.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  they  be  put  into  the  twopenny  post  offices  or 
receiving  houses,  that  they  may  be  regularly  forwarded  by  their 


And  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  letters  being  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  offices  where 
put  in,  office-keepers  are  strictly  forbidden  returning,  to  any 
persons  whatsoever,  letters  that  may  be  applied  for,  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  recovery  may  be  urged.  This  is 
moreover  forbidden  by  the  established  principle,  that  the  instant 
a  letter  is  committed  to  the  post,  it  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  the  sender. 

Post-office  Revenue.  —  The  progress  of  the  post-office  revenue  of  Great  Britahi  has 
been  very  remarkable.  Most  part  of  its  increased  amount  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  greatly  increased  population  of  the  country,  and  the  growing  intercourse  among 
all  classes  of  the  community  ;  but  a  good  deal  must  also  be  ascribed  to  tlie  efforts  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  suppress  the  abuses  that  had  grown  out  ot 
the  privilege  of  franking,  and  still  more  to  the  additions  that  have  repeatedly  been  made 
to  the  rates.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  have  been  completely  overdone  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  a  cheap  and  safe  conveyance  of  letters  to  commerce, 
it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  this  is  a  subject  deserving  of  grave  consideration.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  post-office  revenue  has  been  about  stationary  since  1814  ;  though,  from 
the  increase  of  population  and  commerce  in  the  intervening  period,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that,  had  the  rates  of  postage  not  been  so  high  as  to  force  recourse  to  other  channels,  the 
revenue  must  have  been  decidedly  greater  now  than  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Were  the 
rates  moderate,  the  greater  despatch  and  security  of  the  post-office  conveyance  would 
hinder  any  considerable  number  of  letters  from  being  sent  through  other  channels.  But, 
in  the  estimation  of  very  many  persons,  the  present  duties  more  than  countervail  these 
advantages :  and  the  number  of  coaches  that  now  pass  between  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  law  may  be  evaded,  by  transmitting  letters  in  parcels 
conveyed  by  them,  renders  the  imposition  of  oppressive  rates  of  postage  quite  as  injurious 
to  the  revenue  as  to  individuals. 

The  gross  product  of  the  post-office  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  under-mentioned 
years,  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

1722 
1755 

1775 
1795 

£ 

201,804 
210,663 
345,321 
745,238 

1800 
1810 
1814 
1820 

£ 
1,083,950 
1,675,076 
2,(105,987 
1,993,885 

1825 
1828 
1829 

£ 

2,160,390 
2,048,042 
2,024,418 

1830 
18J1 

1832 

£ 
2,053,720 
2,064,334 
2,034,603 

The  progress  of  the  Scotch  branch  of  the  post-office  revenue  has  been  quite  extra- 
ordinary. In  1698,  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenson  had  a  grant  from  William  III.  of 
its  entire  produce,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  ?>00l.  a  year,  on  condition  of  his  keeping 
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up  the  post ;  but,  after  trial,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking  as  disadvantageous.  In 
1709,  the  Scotch  post-office  revenue  was  under  2,000/.  :  its  average  annual  amount  is 
now  about  140,000/.  nett ;  having  increased  seventy  fold,  in  little  more  than  a  century  ! 
In  1781,  the  Glasgow  post-office  produced  only  4,341/.  4s.  9d.y  while  its  ordinary  re- 
venue is  at  present  about  35,500/.  !  — (Stark's  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  p.  144.  ;  Cleland's 
Statistics  of  Glasgow.) 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  post-office  revenue  amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  24 
to  30  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipt.  In  1832,  they  were  557,313/.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  27  per  cent.  After  all  deductions  on  account  of  collection,  over-payments, 
drawbacks,  &c.,  the  total  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  on  account  of  the  post-office 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  1,350,000/. 

The  British  post-office  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  managed  with  great  intelligence. 
But  there  are  several  departments  in  which  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense  might  be  effected.  The  packet  service  costs  115,000/.  a  year.  The  mileage 
to  mail  coaches,  and  the  payments  to  guards,  tolls,  &c.  amount  to  about  72,000/.  The 
conveyance  of  mails  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Jamaica,  is  an  item  of  above  1 2,500/.  ! 

There  may,  in  all,  be  about  3,000  persons  employed  in  the  carriage  and  distribution 
of  letters  in  Great  Britain  only;  besides  about  180  coaches,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000 
horses. 

Irish  Post-office.  —  The  most  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  have  long  been  prevalent 
in  every  department  of  the  Irish  post-office.  The  commissioners  of  Revenue  Inquiry 
exerted  themselves  to  abate  the  nuisance ;  but,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  public 
salaries,  without  much  effect.  His  Grace  has,  however,  laboured  with  laudable  activity 
and  zeal  to  introduce  something  like  honesty,  order,  and  responsibility  into  this  depart- 
ment. The  gross  revenue  of  the  Irish  post-office  amounted,  in  1832,  to  221,693/.  ; 
the  expenses  of  collection  were  86,151/.  j  and  the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer, 
138,000/. 

Account  of  the  Gross  Receipt  of  the  Post-office  Revenue  at  the  following  Cities  and  Towns  in  1831 

and  1832. 


Places. 

Total  of  the  Year 

Places. 

Total  of  the  Year 

1S31. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

London 

Birmingham           -               - 

Bristol           -               -                   -          - 

Coventry               ... 

Hull                .... 

Leeds        .               -                 -                 - 

Leicester       .... 

Liverpool               -               ... 

Macclesfield 

Manchester        -               -               •        - 

Norwich       .              -              -             - 

Nottingham           -           -             -         - 

Potteries  and  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

L. 

628,B48 
29,864 
36,670 
4,550 
15,030 
20,963 
6,424 
70,974 
2,111 
52,320 
9,659 
8,767 
6,676 

L. 

637,178 
28,684 
33,887 
4,444 
14,603 
20,315 
6,463 
70,018 
2,043 
53,499 
9,991 
9,031 
6,712 

Preston              .              .              -        - 

Sheffield        .... 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen        .... 

Dundee               .               -               .         . 

Glasgow        ■.             .               .               . 

Dublin 

Belfast           .... 
Cork           .... 
Drogheda              -              ... 
Limerick        .... 
Londonderry        -               ... 
Waterford 

L. 

5,247 
11,163 
42,621 
9,079 
7,030 
35,641 
101,529 
9,782 
10,769 
1,927 
5,920 
3,270 
4,731 

6,198 
11,026 
42,758 
8,584 
7,353 
35,754 
80,610 
9,693 
11,511 
1,931 
6,368 
3,474 
5,377 

Charges  on  Newspapers  transmitted  to  and  received  from  Foreign  Parts.  —A  most  objectionable  prac- 
tice has  long  obtained  in  the  Post-office,  of  eking  out  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  foreign  department, 
by  allowing  them  to  charge  heavy  fees  on  the  newspapers  transmitted  to  and  received  from  foreign  parts. 
The  subjoined  statements,  derived  from  the  Part.  Paper,  No.  146.  Sess.  1832,  show  the  number  of  British 
papers  that  go  abroad  through  the  Post-office,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  charges  to  which  they 
have  been  subject :  — 

i 
Newspapers  sent  to  various  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  through  the 
Post-office  from  London,  in  1830  - 
Average  daily  -  ... 

Newspapers  sent  to  the  British  co- 
lonies -  -  ... 
Producing,  at  1^(7.  postage  each     1,159    0    0 
Newspapers  received  from  the  Bri- 
tish colonies         -            -               .  -  . 
Producing,  at  3r/.  postage  each         1  ')7    7    Z 
Totalproduce           -           -      1,314    7    3 
Total  number  of  daily  papers  sent 
through  the  Post-office  to  foreign 
parts,  in  1830 
Ditto  3  days  a  week            -                ... 
Ditto  twice  a  week             -                 ... 
Ditto  weekly           •                           ... 


.  12,962,000 
41,412 


185,448 


90,770 

17,628 

20S 

185 


Aggregate  Fees  received  Mj  the  Post-office  Clerks. 


Number  of  daily  Average  per  Day. 

papers  ppr  an- 
num, 90,786  -  286  2-3  at  5/.  each,  or  55  p.  cent. 

Ditto  3  days  per 
week,  17,628  -  116  at  3/.  each,  or  67  per  cent. 

Ditto  2  days  per 
week,  208       -  2  at  7>l.  each,  or  100  per  cent.    - 

Weekly,  184     -  3^  at  21.  Is.  each,  or  1 45|  p.  cent. 

Amount  received  by  the  clerks  in  the  General 
Post-office  ( Foreign  Department),  for  transmit- 
tmg  British  papers  abroad  -  -   L. 


1,620  13  4 
339    0  0 


L.      s.  d. 

Amount  of  postage  received  on  newspapers  to  and 
from  the  British  colonies  .  -  -  1,314    7  3 


Charge  by  the  General  Post-office  Clerks  for  English  Newffajicrt 
to  the  j'olto wing  Places :  — 


Places. 

Daily. 

Three 
afe. 

Two 

Days 

a  Week. 

Weekly. 

To  Brazil,  Buenos 

Avres,  and  Ma- 
deira 

Germany,  North 
of  Europe,  and 
Lisbon 

France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders   - 

Average 

Cost  of  paper       - 

Fees  of  clerks  on 
each  paper 

L.  s.  d. 

14  19   0 

13  19  0 
13    5  0 

L.    s.  d. 

8    0  0 

7  10  0 
6  18  0 

L.  *.  d. 

6    8  0 

6    0  0 
5  12  0 

L.S.   d. 

3  14  0 

3  14  0 
3  14  0 

3)42    3  0  3)22    8  0 

3)18    0  0 

3  14  0 

14    1   0       7  10  0 
9     1   O!       4  10  0 

6    0  0 
3    0  0 

1  10  0 

5    0  o'       3    0  0 

3    00 

2    4  0 

Now,  it  appears  from  this  statement,  that  while  the  annual  cost  of  a  daily  London  paper  amounts  to 
91.  Is ,  inclusive  of  the  stamp,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  it  even  at  Calais  or  Boulogne  for  less  than  13l..)S., 
the  clerks  of  the  Post.office  having  been  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  of  it.  is.  for  their  trouble  in  forwardmg 
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it!  The  charges  on  the  papers  brought  from  abroad  have  been  similar  ;  a  French  paper  costing  from  31 
to  4/.  a  year  at  Calais,  not  being  obtainable  in  London  for  less  than  from  Tl.  to  WL,  because  of  the  fees  to 
the  Post-office  clerks!  In  consequence  of  this  preposterous  system,  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  has  liecn 
imposed  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  useful  information,  than  any  that  could  have  grown  out  of 
the  fears  or  caprices  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarchs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  far,  to  say  that  the 
circulation  of  British  newspapers  abroad  does  not  amount,  at  this  moment,  to  the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
what  it  would  have  amounted  to  had  they  been  exempted  from  these  oppressive  charges  ;  and  the  circu- 
lation of  foreign  newspapers  in  England  has  been  proportionally  narrowed. 

The  mischievous  operation  of  this  system  has  long  been  obvious  ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
change  were  so  great,  that  it  has  hitherto  kept  its  ground.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  being  abolished.  The  Post-office  clerks  are  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  fees  by  an 
increase  of  their  regular  salaries  ;  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle,  other  than  their  natural 
cost,  or  the  impediments  that  foreign  governments  may  throw  in  their  way,  to  the  circulation  of  British 
papers  abroad. 

United  States.  — We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  post-offices,  the  extent  of  post  roads,  the 
rates  of  postage,  &c.  in  the  United  States. 

can  be  charped  with  more  than  quadruple  postage,  unless  its 
weight  exceeds  1  ounce  avoirdupois. 

The  postage  on  ship  letters,  if  delivered  at  the  office  where 
the  vessel  arrives,  is  G  cents;  if  conveyed  by  post,  5d  cenU  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. 

Newspaper  Posiane.  —  For  each  newspaper,  not  carried  out  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried  out  of  the  State, 
but  not  carried  over  100  miles,  1  cent. 

Over  lUO  miles,  and  out  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  published, 
IJ  cent. 

Muf^azines  and  Pamphlets.  —  If  published  periodically,  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  lOU  miles,  Ik  cent  per  sheet. 

-  over  100     -     2i  - 

If  no<  pub.  period,  dist.  not  exceed.  100  miles,  4  cts.  per  sheet. 
—  over  100     —     6  _ 

Small  pamphlets,  containins;  not  more  tlian  a  J  sheet  royal, 
are  charged  with  ^  the  above  rates.  Eight  pages  quarto 'are 
rated  as  one  sheet,  and  all  other  sizes  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  number  of  sheets  in  a  pamphlet  sent  by  mail  must  be 
primed  or  written  on  one  of  the  outer  pages.  When  the  number 
of  sheets  is  not  truly  stated,  double  postage  is  charged. 

Every  thing  not  coming  under  the  denomination  of  news- 
papers or  pamphlets  is  charged  with  letter  postage. 


PoST-OKFICES    AND    POSTAGE. 

Post-offices  in  1790       75 ;  extent  of  post  roads  in  miles  1 ,875 


1800  903 
1810  2,mO 
1820  4,«)0 
1829  8,004 


'20,817 
.^fi.ioe 
72,492 
115,000 


Ratbs  of  Postage. 
For  Single  Letters,  composed,  of  One  Piece  of  Paper  — 

Any  distance  not  exceeding     30  miles,    6  cents. 
Over   30,  and  not  exceeding   80     —     10      ~ 

—  80  —  150     _     12A    — 

—  150  —  400     —     18|    _ 

—  400  miles  -  -  -    25      _ 
Double  letters,  or  those  composed  of  2  pieces  of  paper,  are 

charged  with  double  the  above  rates. 

Triple  letters,  or  those  composed  of  3  pieces  of  paper,  are 
charged  with  triple  the  above  rates. 

Quadruple  letters,  or  those  composed  of  4  pieces  of  paper,  are 
charged  with  quadruple  the  above  rates. 

Ail  letters  weighing  1  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  more,  arecharged 
at  the  rate  of  single  postage  for  each  ^  of  an  ounce,  or  qua<lrui)le 
postage  for  each  ounce,  according  to  their  weight ;  and  no  letter 


Account  of  the  Postage  received  at  the  Post-offices  of  some  of  the  principal  Towns  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  Year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832. 


Towns. 

Dollars. 

Towns. 

Dollars. 

New  York            -               .               .               . 
Philadelphia              -              -              -        - 
Boston               .... 
Baltimore               -               -                -            - 
New  Orleans               -               -               -        - 
Charleston         .... 

I(i0,203 
l{)r,,!)30 
62,270 
54,923 
27,288 
26,123 

Richmond               .... 

Cincinnati        .... 

Savannah 

Pittsburgh               .... 

Albany        .               -               ... 

Augusta               .... 

18,715 
15,899 
14,278 
13,798 
13,003 
11,444 

The  post-master  general  of  the  United  States  stated,  in  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  Senate,  ll'th  of  May, 
1833,  that  it  was  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  that  a  ton  weight  of  newspapers  was  carried  in  one  mail  for 
hundreds  of  miles  together.  The  total  post-office  revenue  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  ended  the  3Ist 
of  March,  1832,  amounted  to  1,471,371  dollars  ;  of  which  the  newspaper  postage  made  about  254,C0U  dol- 
lars.  —  {American  Almanac  for  1834.) 

POST  ENTRY.  When  goods  are  weighed  or  measured,  and  the  merchant  has 
got  an  account  thereof  at  tlie  Custom-house,  and  finds  his  entry,  already  made,  too  small, 
he  must  make  a  post  or  additional  entry  for  the  surplusage,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  was  done.  As  a  merchant  is  always  in  time,  prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  to 
make  his  post,  he  should  take  care  not  to  over-enter,  to  avoid  as  well  the  advance,  as  the 
trouble  of  getting  back  the  overplus.  However,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  an  over-entry 
has  been  made,  and  more  paid  or  bonded  for  customs  than  the  goods  really  landed 
amount  to,  the  land-waiter  and  surveyor  must  signify  the  same,  upon  oath  made,  and 
subscribed  by  the  person  so  over  entered,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person,  to  his 
knowledge,  had  any  of  the  said  goods  over-entered  on  board  the  said  ship,  or  anywhere 
landed  the  same  without  payment  of  custom  ;  which  oath  must  be  attested  by  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  who  then  compute  the  duties,  and  set  down  on  the 
back  of  the  certificate,  first  in  words  at  length,  and  then  in  figures,  the  several  sums 
to  be  paid. 

POSTING,  travelling  along  the  public  road  with  hired  horses,  and  with  or  without 
hired  carriages.  Duties  are  charged  upon  the  horses  and  carriages  so  hired.  —  (For 
the  duties  on  the  latter,  see  ante,  p.  285.)  The  duties  on  post  horses  are  regulated  by 
the  4  Geo.  4.   c.  62. 

Duties.  —  Every  post-master  to  pay  5s.  annually  for  a  licence.  For  every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  let 
for  hire  by  the  mile,  l|rf.  for  every  mile;  if  let  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  l-5th  part  of  the 
sum  charged  for  such  letting,  or  Is.  M.  ;  if  let  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  and  not  to  bring 
back  any  person,  nor  deviate  from  the  usual  line  of  road,  Is.  ;  if  let  for  any  time  less  than  28  successive 
days,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  mile,  or  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  8  miles,  in  either  case, 
l-5th  part  of  the  sum  charged  on  every  such  letting ;  or  the  sum  of  2s.  M.  for  each  day  not  exceeding 
3  days ;  and  the  sum  of  Is.  9rf.  for  each  day  exceeding  3,  and  not  exceeding  13  days;  and  the  sum  of 
Is.  M.  for  each  day  exceeding  13,  and  less  than  28  days.  If  let  for  28  successive  days,  or  for  any  longer  period, 
and  returned  in  a  less  period  of  time  than  twenty-eight  successive  days,  and  not  exchanged  for  another 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  in  continuation  of  the  same  hiring,  1.5th  part  of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  received 
for  such  letting,  or  the  sum  of  2s.  &d.  for  each  day  not  exceeding  3  days  ;  and  the  sum  of  Is.  9rf.  for  each 
day  exceeding  3,  and  not  exceeding  13  days  ;  and  the  sum  of  Is.  2d.  for  each  day  exceeding  13,  and  less 
than  28  days,  during  the  time  every  such  horse,  &c.  shall  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  person 
hiring  the  same. 

The  duties  imposed  by  the  act  do  not  extend  to  horses  used  in  stage  or  hackney  coaches  duly  licensed ; 
nor  to  any  mourning  coach  or  hearse,  where  the  same  is  hired  to  go  no  greater  distance  than  10  miles 
from  Temple  Bar ;  nor  to  any  cart  or  carriage  kept  for  the  conveyance  of  fish. 
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Persons  letting  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,/or  hire,  without  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  stamps, 
are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  No  post.master  to  keep  more  than  1  horse  by  virtue  of  1  licence,  under  a 
penalty  of  lOZ.  ;  and  the  words  licensed  to  let  horses  for  hire  to  be  painted  in  legible  characters  on  the 
front  of  their  houses,  under  a  penalty  of  51.  Postmasters  are  to  give  security  by  bond,  renewable  at  the 
expiration  of  3  years.  The  commissioners  or  collector  of  stamps  to  furnish  blank  tickets  and  certificates 
to  postmasters,  and  exchange  and  check  tickets  to  the  toll-gate  keepers  :  the  former  containing  the  name 
and  abode  of  the  post-master,  the  number  of  horses,  whether  let  for  a  day  or  longer  period ;  the  latter, 
the  name  of  the  toll-keeper,  the  place  where  he  lives,  and  the  places  the  horses  hired  are  going  to. 
When  horses  are  returned  within  the  period  for  which  they  were  hired,  check  tickets  are  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  collector;  penalty  20/.  Improperly  using  a  check  ticket  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  Travellers 
are  to  deliver  up  their  tickets  at  the  first  toll-gate,  and  to  ask  fur  and  receive  the  necessary  exchange  and 
check  tickets  in  return. 

Letting  of  Duties  to  farm.  —  The  commissioners  of  stamps,  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
are  authorised  to  let  the  post-horse  duties  to  farm  for  any  period  not  longer  than  3  years,  either  in  whole, 
or  divided  into  divisions  or  districts.  I'he  biddings  are  conducted  under  regulations  issued  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  at  least  a  month's  notice  being  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  letting  the  duties.  The  highest 
bidder  being  preferred,  must  forthwith  execute  a  contract,  and  give  bond  with  three  or  more  securities 
for  payment  of  the  yearly  rent  contracted  for  at  the  head  office  of  stamps  in  equal  portions  by  eight  several 
annual  payments.  The  commissioners  have  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  time  for  making  a  deposit,  and 
the  amount  thereof;  and  in  case  any  bidder  fail  of  making  such  deposit,  or  of  executing  a  proper  con- 
tract and  giving  security,  the  duties  to  be  again  put  up.  Duties  not  to  be  farmed  by  persons  licensed  to 
let  post  horses. 

An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Duties  on  Posting,  in  each  of  the  Eight  Years  ending  the  1st  of 
January,  1833.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  689.  Sess.  1830,  and  Annual  Finance  Accounts.) 


£       s.    d. 

£       s.   d. 

Year  ending  1st  of  Jan.  1826     - 

232,651    2    4 

Year  ending  1st  of  Jan.  1830     - 

252,772    2    8 

1827     - 

239,375  19    5 

1831     - 

220,357  12  10 

1828     - 

225,864    5    0 

1832     . 

231,863    3    4 

1829     - 

238,858    0    4 

. 1833 

245,068  16    5 

POTASH  (Bn.  Potaske  ;  Fr,  Potasse  ;  Ger.  Pottasche  ;  It.  Potassa  ;  Vol.  Potasz  ; 
Rus.  Potasch).  If  vegetables  be  burned,  the  ashes  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  boiled  to 
dryness  in  iron  vessels,  the  mass  left  behind  is  the  potash  of  commerce  —  the  impure 
carbonate  of  potass  of  chemists.  It  is  intensely  alkaline,  solid,  and  coloured  brown  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  inflammable  matter,  which  generally  be- 
comes moist.  When  potash  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  colouring  matter 
is  destroyed,  it  assumes  a  spongy  texture,  and  a  whitish  pearly  lustre  ;  whence  it  is  de- 
nominated pearl-ash.  The  latter  generally  contains  from  60  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potass.  —  (See  atite,  p.  25.) 

The  ashes  of  those  vegetables  only  which  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manfacture  of  potash.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  the  largest  portion,  and 
shrubs  more  than  trees.  It  is  principally  manufactured  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
the  vast  forests  of  which  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ashes. 

Potash  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  largely  einployed  in  the  manufacture 
of  flint  glass  and  soft  soap,  the  rectification  of  spirits,  bleaching,  making  alum,  scouring 
wool,  &c.  At  an  average  of  1831  and  ]  832,  the  entries  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  for  home 
consumption,  amounted  to  188,477  cwt.  a  year.  Of  228,757  cwt.  imported  in  1831, 
169,891  cwt.  were  brought  from  the  British  possessions  in  North  America;  15,835  from 
the  United  States ;  the  remainder  being  almost  entirely  furnished  by  Russia.  The  ashes 
of  the  United  States  are  the  purest,  and  bring  the  highest  price. 

The  prices  of  pot  and  pearl-ash  in  the  London  market,  in  December,  1833,  were  as 
under :  — 


.£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
1  4  0  to  0  0  0 
1    3    0  —  1    5    0 


Canada,  pot,  1st        -  -    1    4    6  to  0    0    0    United  States,  pearl,  bd. 

pearl,  1st       -  -156-000     Russia,  do.  do. 

United  States,  pot,  bd.      -       -    0    0    0  —  0    0    0 

Ashes  from  Canada  are  duty  free;  those  from  Russia  and  the  United  States  pay  a  duty  of  6s.  a  cwt. 

POTATOES  (Ger.  Kartoffeln  ;  Du.  Aardappelen  ;  Fr.  Pommes  de  terre  ;  It.  Patate, 
Pomi  di  terra;  Sp.  Patatas  manchegas  ;  Rus.  Jabloki  semleniie^  the  roots  of  the  Solarium 
tuberosum,  of  innumerable  varieties,  and  too  well  known  to  require  any  description. 

1.  Historical  Notice.  —  The  potato,  which  is  at  present  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in 
Europe,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  entirely  unknown  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  till  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  whether  of  both  divisions  of  that  continent  is 
doubtful.  — (Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  liv.  iv.  c.  9.)  Some  authors  affirm  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1545  ;  others,  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1573;  and  others,  again,  that  it  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  England  from  Virginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586.  But  this 
discrepancy  seems  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  common,  or  Virginian  potato 
(the  Solanum  tuberosum  of  Linnasus),  with  the  sweet  potato  (  Convolvulus  battatas).  The 
latter  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before  the  former,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  it  was  the  species  brought  from  New  Granada  by  Hawkins.  Sweet  potatoes 
require  a  warm  climate,  and  do  not  succeed  in  this  country ;  they  were,  however,  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities,  during  the  1 6th  century,  from  Spain  and  the  Canaries 
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and  were  supposed  to  have  some  rather  peculiar  properties.  The  kissing  comfits  of 
Falstaff,  and  such  like  confections,  were  principally  made  of  battatas  and  eringo  roots. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  really  indebted  for  the  potato  (as 
well  as  for  tobacco)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  the  colonists  he  had  planted  in  Virginia. 
Gerarde,  an  old  English  botanist,  mentions,  in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  that  he  had 
planted  the  potato  in  his  garden  at  London  about  1590;  and  that  it  succeeded  there  as 
well  as  in  its  native  soil,  Virginia,  whence  he  had  received  it.  Potatoes  were  at  first 
cultivated  by  a  very  few,  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy.  In  a  manuscript 
account  of  the  household  expenses  of  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  I.,  who  died  in  1618, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1613,  the  purchase  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  potatoes  is  mentioned  at  the  price  of  2s.  a  pound.  The  Royal  Society, 
in  1663,  recommended  the  extension  of  their  cultivation,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
fjmine.  Previously,  however,  to  1684,  they  were  raised  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  planted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
oi)en  fields  in  Lancashire,  —  a  county  in  which  they  have  long  been  very  extensively 
cultivated. 

Potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  till  1610,  when 
a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  in  his 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghal.  Their  cultivation  extended  far  more  rapidly  than  in 
Knfjjland;  and  have  long  furnished  from  f  to  |  of  the  entire  food  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ! 

Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland,  except  in  gardens,  till  1728,  when  they  were 
planted  in  the  open  fields  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Prentice,  a  day  labourer  at  Kilsyth, 
who  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1792. 

The  extension  of  the  potato  cultivation  has  been  particularly  rapid  during  the  last  40 
years.  The  quantity  that  is  now  raised  in  Scotland  is  supposed  to  be  from  10  to  12 
times  as  great  as  the  quantity  raised  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  ;  and  though 
the  increase  in  England  has  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  greater 
than  during  any  previous  period  of  equal  duration.  The  increase  on  the  Continent  has 
been  similar.  Potatoes  are  now  very  largely  cultivated  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish,  the  Swiss  have  become  their  greatest  consumers. 
They  were  introduced  into  India  some  60  or  70  years  ago  ;  and  are  now  successfully 
cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  Madras  provinces,  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  China.  But  the  common  potato  does  not  thrive  within  the  tropics  unless 
it  be  raised  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it 
can  never  come  into  very  general  use  in  these  regions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  sweet  potato,  which  has  also  been  introduced  into  tropical  Asia  ;  and  with 
such  success,  that  it  already  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
Java,  and  some  other  countries.  So  rapid  an  extension  of  the  taste  for,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of,  an  exotic,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  industry  ;  it  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind.  —  ( For 
further  details  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  potato,  see  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  07i  the  State 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  508.  ;  Humboldt,  Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espayne,  tome  iii.  pp.  460 
■ — 465.  2d  ed.  ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Potato  ;  Phillips's  History  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables,  vol.  ii.  art.  Potato.) 

2.  Influence  of  the  Cidtivation  of  the  Potato  on  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  People. 
—  There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  best  authors  as  to  the 
number  of  individuals  that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes, 
as  compared  with  those  that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  sown  with  wheat ;  some 
stating  the  proportion  as  high  as  six  to  one,  and  others  at  only  two  to  one.  According  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Young,  1  lb.  of  wheat  is  about  equal  in  nutritive  power  to  5  lbs.  of  potatoes. 
But  Mr.  Newenham,  who  has  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  states  that  "  3  lbs. 
of  good  mealy  potatoes  are,  undoubtedly,  more  than  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  bread,"  — 
{Neivenham  on  the  Population  of  Ireland,  p.  340.)  ;  and  his  estimate  is  rather  above  Mr. 
Wakefield's.  Supposing,  however,  that  1  lb.  weight  of  wheat  is  fully  equal  to  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  still  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  superior  quantity  of  food  derived 
from  a  given  quantity  of  land  planted  with  the  latter  is  very  great.  According  to  Mr. 
Young,  the  average  produce  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  82  barrels  the  Irish 
acre;  which,  at  20  stone  the  barrel,  is  equal  to  22,960  lbs.  ;  and  this  being  divided 
by  four,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  standard,  in  point  of  nutritive  power,  as  wheat,  gives 
5,740  lbs.  Mr.  Young  further  estimates  the  average  produce  of  wheat,  by  the  Irish 
acre,  at  4  quarters  ;  which,  supposing  the  quarter  to  weigh  480  lbs.,  gives  in  all  1,920  lbs., 
or  about  ^  part  of  the  solid  nourishment  afforded  by  an  acre  of  potatoes.  —  (  Tour 
in  Ireland,  Appen.  pp.  12.  24.  &c.  4to  ed.)  This  estimate  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
modified  when  applied  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  soil  of  which,  while  it  is  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  is  generally  supposed  not  to  be  quite  so  suitable  for  the  potato  as 
that  of  Ireland.      But  it  notwithstanding  admits  of  demonstration,  that  even  here,  "  an 
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acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  douhle  the  nwnber  of  individuals  that  can  he  fed  from  an  acre  of 
wheat." —  (  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.   p.  571.) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  that  the  population  of  a  potato- 
feeding  country  may  become,  otJier  things  being  about  equal,  from  2  to  3  times  as  dense 
as  it  could  have  been,  had  the  inhabitants  fed  wholly  on  corn.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  an  increase  of  population,  brought  about  by  a  substitution  of  the  po- 
tato for  wheat,  be  desirable.  Its  use  as  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  food  is 
attended  with  the  best  effects  —  producing  both  an  increase  of  comfort  and  security ;  but 
there  are  certain  circumstances  inseparable  from  it,  which  would  seem  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  advantageous  use  as  a  prime  article  of  subsistence.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  a  work  of  this  sort ; 
but  its  importance  may,  perhaps,  excuse  us  for  making  a  few  observations  with  respect 
to  it. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  principally  determined  by  the 
species  of  food  made  use  of  in  a  country.  Now,  as  potatoes  form  that  species  which  is 
produced  at  the  very  least  expense,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  on  general  grounds,  that 
wages  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  wherever  the  labouring  classes  are  mainly  dependent 
on  potatoes ;  and  the  example  of  Ireland  shows  that  this  conclusion  is  as  consistent  with 
fact  as  with  principle.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  when  the  crop  of  potatoes  happens  to  be 
deficient  in  a  country  thus  situated,  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  in  the  last 
degree  unfortunate.  During  a  period  of  scarcity,  men  cannot  go  from  a  low  to  a  high 
level :  if  they  would  elude  its  pressure,  they  must  leave  the  dearer  and  resort  to  cheaper 
species  of  food.  But  to  those  who  subsist  on  potatoes  this  is  not  possible ;  they  have 
already  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale.  Their  wages  being  determined 
by  the  price  of  the  least  expensive  sort  of  food,  they  cannot,  when  it  fails,  buy  that 
which  is  dearer ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  avoid  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
absolute  want.  The  history  of  Ireland  abounds,  unfortunately,  in  examples  of  this  sort. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin,  Limerick,  &c. 
rise,  because  of  a  scarcity,  to  5  or  6  times  their  ordinary  price,  and  the  people  to  be 
involved  in  the  extreme  of  suffering ;  and  yet  it  rarely  happens,  upon  such  occasions, 
that  the  price  of  corn  is  materially  affected,  or  that  any  less  quantity  than  usual  is  ex- 
ported to  England. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  had  potatoes  not  been  introduced,  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
oats,  would  have  been  the  lowest  species  of  food ;  and  that,  whenever  they  happened  to 
fail,  the  population  would  have  been  as  destitute  as  if  they  had  been  subsisting  on  potatoes. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  which  the  price  of  wheat,  or  any 
species  of  grain,  bears  to  the  price  of  butcher's  meat,  tea,  beer,  &c.  is  always  decidedly 
greater  than  the  proportion  which  the  price  of  potatoes  bears  to  these  articles  :  and  it 
therefore  follows,  that  a  people,  who  have  adopted  wheat,  or  any  species  of  corn,  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  are  much  better  able  to  make  occasional  purchases  of  butcher's 
meat,  &c.  ;  and  will,  consequently,  be  more  likely  to  have  their  habits  elevated,  so  as  to 
consider  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  food,  &c.  as  indispensable  to 
existence.  And  hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  people  who  chiefly  sub- 
sist on  corn  would,  in  most  cases,  subsist  partially  on  butcher's  meat,  and  would  enjoy  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  other  articles ;  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  in  a 
period  of  scarcity,  to  make  such  retrenchments  as  would  enable  them  to  elude  the  severity 
of  its  pressure. 

But,  though  the  population  in  corn-feeding  countries  were  dependent  on  the  cheapest 
species  of  grain,  not  for  a  part  only,  but  fbr  the  whole,  of  their  food,  their  situation 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  less  hazardous  than  that  of  a  population  subsisting  wholly  on 
potatoes. 

In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  of 
preserving  potatoes,  the  surplus  produce  of  a  luxuriant  crop  cannot  be  stored  up  or 
reserved  as  a  stock  to  meet  any  subsequent  scarcity.  The  whole  crop  must  necessarily 
be  exhausted  in  a  single  year ;  so  that,  when  the  inhabitants  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  scarcity,  its  pressure  cannot  bo  alleviated,  as  is  almost  uniformly  the  case 
in  corn-feeding  countries,  by  bringing  the  reserves  of  former  harvests  to  market.  Every 
year  is  thus  left  to  provide  subsistence  for  itself.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  crop  is 
luxuriant,  the  surplus  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  is  wasted  unprofitably;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deficient,  famine  and  disease  necessarily  prevail. 

In  the  second  place,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  variations  in  the  quan- 
tities of  produce  obtained  from  land  planted  with  potatoes,  are  greater  than  the  variations 
in  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained  from  land  on  which  wheat,  or  any  other  species  of 
grain,  is  raised. 

And  lastly,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  potatoes,  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving them  on  shipboard,  the  expense  of  conveying  them  from  one  country  to  anotlier 
is  so  very  great,  that  a  scarcity  can  never  be  materially  relieved  by  importing  them  from 
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abroad.  In  consequence,  those  who  cliiefly  depend  on  potatoes  are  practically  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  benevolent  provision  made  by  nature  for  equalising  the  vari- 
ations in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries  by  means  of  commerce,  and  are  thrown 
almost  wholly  on  their  own  resources. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  warranted  in  concluding,  even  though  we  were  not  possessed 
of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  potato  being  a  crop 
that  cannot  be  kept  on  hand,  from  its  natural  fickleness,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  im- 
porting it  when  deficient,  or  of  exporting  it  when  in  excess,  that  the  oscillations  in  its 
price  must  be  greater  than  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  case. 
The  oscillation  in  wheat  is  thought  great  when  its  price  is  doubled ;  but  in  a  scarce  year 
the  potato  is  not  unfrequently  six  times  as  dear  as  in  a  plentiful  one!  — {Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1821,  p.  212. )  And  the  compara- 
tively frequent  recurrence  of  scarcities  in  Ireland,  and  the  destitution  and  misery  in 
which  they  involve  the  population,  afford  but  too  convincing  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of 
what  has  now  been  stated. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  every  people,  and  to 
their  protection  in  years  of  scarcity,  that  they  should  not  subsist  principally  on  the 
potato.  In  this  country,  the  pressure  of  a  scarcity  is  evaded  by  resorting  to  inferior 
species  of  food,  such  as  potatoes,  and  a  lower  standard  of  comfort ;  but  if  our  people 
were  habitually  fed  on  the  potato,  this  would  be  impracticable.  The  chances  of  famine 
would  thus  be  vastly  increased  ;  while,  owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  potato  as  compared 
with  most  other  things,  the  labourers  would  have  less  chance  of  preserving  or  acquiring 
a  taste  for  animal  food,  or  other  necessaries  and  luxuries ;  and,  consequently,  of  changing, 
at  any  future  period,  their  actual  condition  for  a  better. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  profit  and  loss  attending  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  to  the  farmer,  as  compared  with  other  crops.  This  is  a  point  as  to 
which  the  statements  of  those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  differ  very  considerably. 
Mr.  Loudon  says,  "  they  require  a  great  deal  of  manure  from  the  farmer  ;  while, 
generally  speaking,  little  is  returned  by  them ;  they  are  a  bulky,  unhandy  article,  trou- 
blesome in  the  lifting  and  carrying  processes,  and  interfering  with  the  seed  season  of 
wheat,  —  the  most  important  one  to  the  farmer.  After  all,  from  particular  circumstances, 
they  cannot  be  vended  unless  when  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns ;  hence  they  are 
in  most  respects  an  unprofitable  article  to  the  agriculturist.  To  him,  the  real  criterion 
is  the  profit  which  potatoes  will  return  in  feeding  beasts  ;  and  here  we  apprehend  the 
result  will  be  altogether  in  favour  of  turnips  and  rutabaga,  as  the  most  profitable  articles 
for  that  purpose." 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  potato  cul- 
tivation :  but  those  who  assent  to  what  has  been  previously  advanced  with  respect  to  the 
mischievous  consequences  that  arise  from  the  mass  of  the  population  becoming  dependent 
on  the  potato  as  a  principal  article  of  food,  will  not  regret  though  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  accurate. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  entire  value  of  the  potatoes  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  late  war  at  sixteen  millions  sterling.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  are  no  materials  by  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  sort  with 
any  pretensions  to  accuracy.  The  one  in  question  has  been  suspected,  like  most  of  those 
put  forth  by  the  same  learned  person,  of  exaggeration  :  and  we  incline  to  think  that, 
had  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce  of  potatoes  in  the  empire  at  twelve 
millions,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  But  on  a  point  of  this  sort  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  any  thing  like  confidence. 

POUND,  the  name  given  to  a  weight  used  as  a  standard  to  determine  the  gravity  and 
quantity  of  bodies.  —  (See  Weights  and  Measures.) 
POUND,  a  money  of  account,  =  20s. 
POWDER,  GUN.      See  Gunpowder. 

PRECIOUS  METALS,  a  designation  frequently  applied  to  gold  and  silver.  We 
have  given,  under  the  articles  Gold,  and  Silver,  a  short  account  of  each  metal ;  and  we 
now  propose  laying  before  the  reader  a  few  details  with  respect  to  their  supply  and  con- 
sumption. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  interesting  and  diffiicult  subject  would  require  a  long  essay,  or 
rather  a  large  volume.  Mr.  Jacob  has  recently  published  an  "  Historical  Inquiry  into 
the  Introduction  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,"  in  which  he  takes  up  the 
subject  at  the  earliest  period,  and  continues  it  to  the  present  day.  This  work,  though 
neither  so  complete  nor  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected,  contains  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
inquiries.  We  confess,  however,  that  several  of  the  learned  author's  statements  and  con- 
clusions seem  to  us  to  be  not  a  little  wide  of  the  mark.  We  shall  notice  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

1.    Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  far  greater 
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part  of  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  derived  from  that  continent.  Previously 
to  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  great  work,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne, 
several  estimates,  some  of  them  framed  by  individuals  of  great  intelligence,  were  in 
circulation,  of  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  imported  from  America.  They,  how- 
ever, differed  widely  from  each  other,  and  were  all  framed  from  comparatively  limited 
sources  of  information.  *  But  these  have  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  more  extensive 
and  laborious  investigations  of  M.  Humboldt.  This  illustrious  traveller,  besides  beino- 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  having  ready  access  to 
official  sources  of  information  unknown  to  the  writers  already  alluded  to,  was  well  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,  and  critically  examined  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated mines.  He  was,  therefore,  incomparably  better  qualified  for  forming  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  past  and  present  productiveness  of  the  mines,  than  any  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  speculated  on  the  subject.  His  statements  have,  indeed,  been  accused  of 
exaggeration ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
charge  is,  in  some  measure,  well  founded,  particularly  as  respects  the  accounts  of  the 
profits  made  by  mining,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals 
may  be  increased.  But  this  criticism  applies,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  to  the 
accounts  M.  Humboldt  has  given  of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  exports  to 
Europe.  And,  making  every  allowance  for  the  intiperfection  inseparable  from  such  in- 
vestigations, it  is  still  true  that  the  statements  in  question,  and  the  incjuiries  on  which 
they  are  founded,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  ever  been  made 
to  statistical  science. 

According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  derived  from  America 
have  been  as  follows :  — 


From  1492  to  1500 

—  1500  —  1545 

—  1545—1600 


Dollars  a  Year 

at  an  Average. 

250,000 

-  3,000,000 

-  11,000,000 


From  1600  to  1700 
—  1700  —  1750 
_    1750—1803 


Dollars  a  Year 
at  an  Average. 

-  16,0()0,mJU 

-  22,500,000 
35,300,000 


{Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  iii.  p.  428.  2d  ed.) 

The  following  is  M.  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  the 
New  World,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century :  — 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  America  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Political  Divisions. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1 
Value  of  the  Gold 
and  SUver  in  Dollars. 

Marcs  of 
Castile. 

IvilogS. 

Marcs  of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Vice-royalty  of  New  Spain 
Vice-royalty  of  Peru    - 
Captain-generalship  of  Chili     - 
Vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Vice-royalty  of  New  Granada  - 
Brazil 

7,000 
3,400 
12,212 
2,200 
20,505 
29,900 

1,609 
782 

2,807 
506 

4,714 

6,873 

2,338,220 
611,090 
29,700 
481,830 

537,512 

140,478 

6,827 

110,764 

23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 

Total 

75,217      1       17,291 

3,460,840 

795,581     i          43,500,000        | 

Taking  the  dollar  at  4s.  3d.,  this  would  give  9,243, 750Z.  as  the  total  annual  produce  of 
the  American  mines.  M.  Humboldt  further  estimated  the  annual  produce  of  the 
European  mines  of  Hungary,  Saxony,  &c.,  and  those  of  Northern  Asia,  at  the  same 
period,  at  about  1,000,000Z.  more. 

The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  as  Ito  46  ;  in  Europe,  the  proportions  were  as  1  to  40.  The  value  of  equal 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  then  in  the  proportion  of  15  or  15 j  to  1.  Latterly, 
the  quantity  of  gold  produced  has  increased,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  silver. 

From  1800  to  1810,  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  was  considerably  increased; 
but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the  contest  began,  which  terminated  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  connection  between  Spain  and  the  South  American  colonies.  The  convulsions  and 
insecurity  arising  out  of  this  struggle ;  the  proscription  of  the  old  Spanish  families,  to 
whom  the  mines  principally  belonged,  who  repaired,  with  the  wrecks  of  their  fortunes, 
some  to  Cuba,  some  to  Spain,  and  some  to  Bordeaux  and  the  south  of  France ;  have 
caused  the  abandonment  of  several  of  the  mines,  and  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  their  produce.    There  are  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  precise  extent 


*  Humboldt  has  brought  these  estimates  together  as  follows :  — 


Authors. 

Epochs. 

Dollays. 

Ustariz        . 

1492-1724    - 

3,536,000,000 

Solorzano  - 

-        1492-1628    . 

1,500,000,000 

Moncada    - 

1492—1595    .    2,000,000,000 

Navarete    - 

1519—1617 

■    1,536,000,000 

Raynal 

1492—1780    -    5,154,000,000 

Robertson  - 

-        1492—1775 

.    8,800,000,000 

Necker       - 

.       1763-1777 

-      304,000,000 

Epochs. 
1724—1800 


Dollars.  __ 
1.600,000,000 


Authors. 
Gerboux 
The  Author  of  the^ 

Becherches  sur  le  (    i^g2_iT!5    .    5,072,000,000 
Com?nercc,  Amst.  C 

1779.  3  ... 

{Essai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  UL 
p.  412.) 
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of  this  decline ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Jacob,  who  collected  and  compared  all  the  exist- 
ing information  on  the  subject,  the  total  average  produce  of  the  American  mines,  in- 
clusive of  Brazil,  during  the  20  years  ending  Avith  1829,  may  be  estimated  at  4,036,838^. 
a  year  ;  being  less  considerably  than  ^  of  their  produce  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ! 
—  (Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jacob's  work,  some  further  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  subject,  by  the  publication  of  returns  obtained  by  the  British  consuls  in  South 
America,  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  different  periods.  They  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  by  Mr.  Jacob.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  their  results,  comparing 
the  20  years  ending  with  1809  with  the  20  years  ending  with  1829  :  — 


Mines. 

1790  to  1809. 

1810  to  1829. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Mexico 

Panama        -               ... 
Chili      .... 
Buenos  Ayres 

Total  of  America     -    L. 
Russia 

L. 

4,523,578 
223,518 
863,974 

1,862,955 

L. 

94,429,303 

944,73"6 
19,286,831 

98,952,681 

22.-,518 

1,808,710 

21,149,786 

L. 

1,913,075 

23,603 
1,904,514 
2,161,940 

45,388,729 

878,188 
7,895,842 

47,30l',804 

23,603 

2,782,702 

10,057,782 

7,473,825 

114,660,870 

122,134,695 
L. 

6,003,132 
3,703,743 

54,162,759 
1,502,981 

60,165,891 
5,206,724 

9,706,875  1     55,665,740  |     65,372,615  | 

There  are  so  many  sources  of  error  attached  to  all  investigations  of  this  sort,  that  these 
results,  though  deduced  from  what  may  be  reckoned  good  authority,  cannot  be  altogether 
depended  upon.  The  consular  returns  contain  no  account  of  the  produce  of  the  Peru- 
vian mines,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  head  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  differ  very  widely  from  the  statements  given  by  Mr.  Jacob,  who  estimates 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  20  years  ending  with 
1829,  at  about  18,500,000Z.  !  We  also  incline  to  think  that  the  mines  and  washings  in 
Colombia  are  not  quite  so  neglected  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  the  consul.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  above  account  does  not  include  the  produce  of  the  Brazilian 
mines.  They  are  supposed  to  have  yielded,  since  1810,  about  1,500,000  dollars  a  year; 
but  this  is  not  more  than  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  produce  of  the 
Russian  mines  was  comparatively  trifling  till  1810;  but  it  has  since  increased,  and  is 
continuing  to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 

Adding  to  the  produce  of  the  American,  that  of  the  Russian  mines,  and  separating 
the  gold  from  the  silver,  their  total  produce,  according  to  the  consular  returns,  during 
each  of  the  4  decennial  periods  ending  with  1829,  has  been  about  — 


Ten  years  ending  1799           ... 

^  1S09 

1819 

1829 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Both. 

L. 

3,295,000 
4,1.S0,000 
3,955,000 
5,752,000 

L. 

59,290,000 
55,367,000 
29,953,000 
25,712,000 

L. 

62,585,000 
59,547,000 
33,908,000 
31,464,000 

This  gives  3,146,000Z.  for  the  average  annual  supply  of  the  American  and  Russian 
mines  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1829.  But  the  returns  show  that  the  produce 
of  the  Mexican  mines  had  begun  materially  to  increase  in  the  latter  years  of  this  period; 
and  we  have  to  add  to  the  above  the  produce  of  the  Hungarian  and  Saxon  mines. 
Hence,  allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1829  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  mines,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  and  adding  to  their  pro- 
duce that  of  the  Russian  and  other  European  mines,  we  may  safely  estimate  (assuming 
the  consuls  not  to  have  under-rated  the  American  returns)  the  present  annual  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  from  these  sources  at  considerably  more  than  4,OO0,000Z. 

Exclusive  of  the  sources  now  mentioned,  the  United  States  have  recently  begun  to 
afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  It  was  first  discovered  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1804;  and  from  that  period  till  1829,  about  109,000  dollars  had  been  found.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  in  other  States.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  gold 
annually  produced  in  the  United  States  since  1829.  — (American  Almanac  for  1834.) 


States. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina          ...... 

South  Carolina            ....             -        - 

Georgia        ....                    ... 

Alabama       ...                  .... 

Tennessee                   .... 

Total 

Dollars. 

2,500 
134,000 

3,500 

Dcllars. 

24,000 
204,000 

26,000 
212,000 

Dollars. 
26,000 
294,000 
22,000 
176,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Dollars. 

34, COO 
458,000 

45,000 
140,000 

■    1,000 

140,000 

466,000 

520,000 

678,000 

This  Table  shows  a  considerable  increase;  the  produce  in  1832  being  above 
135,000/.  It  is  principally  obtained  by  washing  the  soil  in  the  valleys.  Taking  this 
new  supply  into  account,  and  including,  as  was  done  by  M.  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 
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the  Brazilian  mines ;  and  further  adding  500,000Z.  to  the  sums  given  in  the  consular  re- 
turns, to  cover  the  deficiencies  vehich  they  certainly  involve  *  ;  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  American,  European,  and  Russo- Asiatic  mines,  as  amount- 
ing, at  this  moment,  to  about  6,000,000/.  a  year  j  beiiag  6-lOths  of  their  annual  produce 
when  greatest. 

2.  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals.  —  Gold  and  silver  are  supplied  either  to  serve 
as  coin,  or  are  made  use  of  in  the  arts.  There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  dis- 
cover the  proportion  in  which  they  are  applied,  at  any  given  period,  to  these  purposes ; 
and  the  proportion  is  perpetually  varying  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  country  ; 
as,  for  example,  with  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  paper  money,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  use  of  coins  is  saved  by  the  various  devices  resorted  to  by  means  of  banking 
and  otherwise  for  economising  currency,  the  greater  or  less  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
fashion  as  to  plate,  the  feeling  of  security  at  the  moment,  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, —  all  of  which  are  liable  to  great  and  sometimes  sudden  changes. 

According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  annually  applied  to  ornamental  and  luxurious 
purposes  in  Europe,  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  viz.  Great  Britain,  2,457,221/. ;  France,  1,200,000/.  ; 
Switzerland,  350,000/.  ;  remainder  of  Europe,  1,605,499/. ;  making  in  all,  5,612,711/.  And  adding  to  this 
the  sums  directly  applied  to  the  same  purposes  in  America,  the  whole  will  be  about  5,900,000/. 

The  data  upon  which  this  estimate  has  been  founded,  are  in  the  last  degree  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  better  than  a  mere 
guess ;  and  as  such,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  happy  one.  M.  Chabrol  (whose 
researches  are  far  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  those  of  M.  Chaptal,  to  which  Mr. 
Jacob  refers)  estimates  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  at  Paris  at 
14,552,000  francs  a  year  —  {Recherches  Statistiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1823,  Tab. 
No.  85.);  which  corresponds  with  the  elaborate  estimate  of  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateau- 
neuf — (^Recherches  sur  les  Consommations  de  Paris  en  1817,  2de  partie,  p.  78.).  Both 
these  authorities  agree  that  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  at  Paris  is 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  France  ;  so  that  we  have  21,828,000  francs,  or  866,190Z.,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  333,810/.  a  year  under  Mr.  Jacob's  estimate. 

We  have  been  assured,  by  those  who  have  good  means  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
upon  such  a  point,  that  the  quantity  assigned  by  Mr.  Jacob  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  is  over-rated  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  France, 
or  about  \  part.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  considerable  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  consumption  of  plate  and  gilt  articles ;  but  it  would  require  far  better  evidence 
than  any  hitherto  laid  before  the  public,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  so  large  a  sum  as 
2,457,000/.  is  appropriated  to  such  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  Switzerland,  as  set  dov/n  by  Mr.  Jacob,  is  probably  not  far  from 
accurate.  But  the  sum  assigned  for  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
seems  to  be  quite  as  much  exaggerated  as  that  allowed  for  France  and  England. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  consumption  will  be,  —  Great  Britain, 
1,842,9167.;  France,  866,190/.;  Switzerland,  350,000/.;  rest  of  Europe,  1,204,118/.; 
in  all,  4,263,224/.  To  this  must  be  added  300,000/.  for  the  consumption  of  America  ; 
making  the  entire  consumption  4,563,224/. 

Probably  this  valuation  is  still  too  high.  According  to  M.  Humboldt  (NouveUe 
Espagne,  2d  edit,  tome  iii.  p.  464. ),  the  total  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe,  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  coin,  amounts  to  only  87,182,800  francs, 
equal,  at  the  exchange  of  25-20,  to  3,459,714/.  :  and  adding  to  this  300,000/.  for  the 
consumption  of  America,  the  grand  total  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  3,760,000/.  ;  being 
803,000/.  under  our  estimate,  and  no  less  than  2,140,000/.  under  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  ! 

But  a  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually  made  use  of  in  the  arts  is  derived  from 
the  fusion  of  old  plate,  the  burning  of  lace,  picture  frames,  &c.  Here,  however,  we 
have  to  lament  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  the  supply  from  this 
source  bears  to  the  total  quantity  wrought  up.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  it  at  only  j^th 
part,  or  2^  per  cent.  ;  but  so  small  a  sum  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Most 
part  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  plating,  gilding,  &c.  is  certainly  destroyed  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  metal  so  made  use  of  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  decidedly  less  than 
the  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  watch-cases,  and  other  articles  of  that 
description.  And  these,  when  they  either  become  unfashionable,  or  are  broken  or  in- 
jured, are,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  the  melting  pot.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Necker,  quoted  and  sanctioned  by  Humboldt,  a  half  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  in  France 
by  goldsmiths  and  others  in  the  arts,  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  old 
plate,  &c.  — (^NouveUe  Espagne,  tome  iii.   p.  467.) 

But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  by  which  this  estimate  is  supported,  we 
believe  that  it  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  mark  as  Mr.  Jacob's  is  certainly  below  it. 
Assuming,   therefore,    that,   at  a   medium,    20  per  cent,   or  ith    part  of   the  precious 

*  Even  witli  this  addition,  tlicir  produce  is  materially  under  the  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jacob. 
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metals  annually  made  use  of  in  the  arts  is  obtained  from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  we 
shall  have,  by  deducting  this  proportion  from  the  4,563,000/.  applied  to  the  arts  in 
Europe  and  America,  3,650,000/.  as  the  total  annual  appropriation  of  the  new  gold 
and  silver  dug  from  the  mines  to  such  purposes,  leaving  about  2,000,000/.  a  year  to  be 
manufactured  into  coin. 

It  is  not  much  more  easy  to  determine  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  when 
manufactured  into  coin,  than  when  in  plate.  Mr.  Jacob  has  entered  into  some  curious 
details  (vol.  ii.  c.  28.)  to  determine  the  abrasion  or  loss  of  coins  from  wear,  which  he 
estimates  at  gigth  part  a  year  for  gold,  and  ^^th  part  for  silver  coins.  This,  however, 
does  not  give  the  total  wear  and  tear  of  the  coins.  To  determine  the  latter,  the  quan- 
tities lost  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  and  other  accidents,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
loss  from  these  sources  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  adding  it  to  the  loss  by  abrasion, 
perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  whole  at  1  per  cent. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  estimating  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Jacob  should 
not  have  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  practice  which  has  uniformly  prevailed  in  all 
countries  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  or  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  of  burying 
treasure  in  the  earth.  Of  the  hoards  so  deposited,  a  very  considerable  proportion  has 
been  altogether  lost ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  kept  down  to  its  present 
level.  Every  one  is  aware  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  treasure  trove,  or  money  dug 
from  the  ground  by  chance  finders,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  royal  revenue  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  practice  has  always 
prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  East.  —  (^Bernier,  Voyage  de  Mogol,  Amst.  1710, 
tome  i.  p.  209.  ;  Scrafton  on  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  p.  16.  &c.)  But  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  quarter.  Wherever  property  is  insecure,  it  is  invariably  resorted  to. 
Mr.  Wakefield  tells  us  that  it  is  common  in  Ireland.' — {Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
p.  593. )  It  has  always  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Russia  and  France  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  during  the  revolutionary  anarchy,  immense  sums  were  buried,  of  which  it 
is  abundantly  certain  a  large  proportion  will  never  be  resuscitated.  The  wars  and  con- 
vulsions by  which  Europe  was  desolated  for  more  than  20  years  extended  the  practice 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent ;  withdrawing  in  this  way  from  circulation  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  increased  produce  of  the  mines.  —  ( Storch,  Economie  Politique, 
tomei.   p.  221.    Paris,  1823.) 

3.  Exportation  of  the  Precious  Metals  to  the  East.  —  It  must  be  well  known  to  all  our 
readers,  that  from  the  remotest  era  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  bullion  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  principal  and  most  advantageous  articles  of  export  to  the  East. 
Humboldt  estimated  that,  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  American  mines  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  amoimting,  as  already  seen,  to  43,500,000  dollars,  no  less  than  25,500,000 
were  sent  to  Asia,  —  17,500,000  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4,000,000  by  the  Levant, 
and  4,000,000  through  the  Russian  frontier. — (Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  iii.  p.  443.) 
Latterly,  however,  this  immense  drain  has  not  only  entirely  ceased ;  but  the  current 
has,  in  fact,  begun  to  set  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  total 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe  and  North  and  South  America  into  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1830-31,  amounted  to  479,388/.  ; 
whereas  the  total  exports  of  the  precious  metals  from  these  3  presidencies  to  Europe  and 
America  during  the  same  3  years  were  1,119,973/.,  being  an  excess  of  640,585/.;  so 
that  India,  instead  of  importing,  as  formerly,  very  lai-ge  quantities  of  bullion  from  the 
Western  World,  supplied,  during  the  period  in  question,  about  213,000/.  a  year  to  its 
markets!  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  390.  Sess.  1833.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  China.  During 
the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  silver  was  exported  from  Canton  to  England 
to  the  amount  of  1,976,930  dollars,  or  390,000/.,  besides  about  as  much  more  exported 
to  India!  —  (See  ante,  p.  237.)  A  considerable  part  of  this  large  export  consists  of 
native  silver,  of  which  there  are  mines  in  several  provinces.  China  has  also  mines  of 
gold ;  and  in  some  late  years  her  exports  of  that  metal  haVe  been  considerable :  she  is, 
however,  an  importer  as  well  as  an  exporter  of  gold,  having  for  a  lengthened  period 
drawn  considerable  supplies  of  that  metal  from  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula. It  appears,  too,  that  the  efflux  of  bullion  from  Russia  to  China  has  ceased ; 
and  that  there,  also,  the  current  is  setting  the  opposite  way.  — (Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.) 
And  if  there  be  any  sums  still  exported  by  way  of  the  Levant,  which  is  doubtful, 
they  are  certainly  quite  inconsiderable. 

4.  Influence  of  the  diminished  Productiveness  of  the  Mines  on  Prices.  —  It  has  been 
customary  in  this  country  to  ascribe  almost  the  whole  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  most  commodities  since  the  peace,  to  the  diminished  supply  of  bullion  from  the 
mines.  But  we  doubt  whether  this  circumstance  has  not  been  fully  counterbalanced 
by  others,  and  whether  it  has  had  any  influence  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  The 
cessation  of  the  drain  to  the  East,  even  admitting  that  M.  Humboldt  has  somewhat 
over-rated  its  amount,  would  of  itself  have  gone  far  to  counteract  the  decreased  pro- 
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ductiveness  of  the  mines ;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  that 
we  are,  in  fact,  deriving  considerable  supplies  from  that  very  quarter.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  greater  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  on  the  Continent  since  the  peace, 
has  not  only  checked  that  burying  of  money,  formerly  so  prevalent,  but  has  caused 
the  bringing  to  light  of  a  good  many  of  the  subterranean  hoards.  The  institution  of 
savings 'banks,  now  so  common  evei-y  where,  has  also,  no  doubt,  tended  to  prevent 
hoarding,  and  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  coin  into  circulation,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  locked  up.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  military  chests,  the  greater  employment  of 
bills  in  mercantile  transactions,  &c.,  afford  the  best  grounds  for  doubting  whether  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  annually  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  circulation  be  not 
as  great  at  present,  as  in  1809  or  1810.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  falling  off* 
in  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  been  in  silver  only ;  and  that  the  supply  of  gold,  instead 
of  being  diminished  during  the  last  10  years,  has  been  very  materially  increased :  and  as 
gold  is  the  standard  of  our  currency,  it  is  obviously  false  to  affirm  that  its  value  has 
been  increased  from  its  being  less  abundant  than  formerly.*  It  is  contended,  indeed, 
that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  we  cannot  separate  gold  and  silver  j 
and  that  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  since  1815,  proves 
that  the  value  of  money  has  sustained  a  corresponding  advance.  But  the  value  of  gold 
is  in  no  way  dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  the  value  of  silver.  The  exchangeable 
worth  of  each  metal  is  Avholly  determined  by  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  it 
is  supplied ;  and  the  circumstance  of  gold  falling  in  value  when  silver  is  rising,  is  no 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  lead  should  fall  when  iron  rises,  or  conversely. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  commodities  since  1815  has  been  universal. 
We  admit  it  has  been  very  general ;  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not,  without 
any  exception  whatever,  a  single  commodity  that  has  fallen  in  price  since  1814,  the  fall 
of  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  without  reference  to  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver.  —  (  See  ante,  p.  75. )  Multiplied  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  will  be  found 
in  various  articles  throughout  this  work.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that  those  who 
investigate  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  care,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that,  even 
without  distinguishing  between  gold  and  silver,  were  the  influence  of  the  decreased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  on  prices  estimated  at  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  it  would  be  very 
decidedly  beyond  the  mark.      We  believe  its  influence  has  been  hardly  perceptible. 

5.  Probable  future  Supply  of  Gold  and  Sitver.  —  Nothing  but  conjectural  statements 
can  be  made  as  to  the  probable  future  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  should  think  that  a  very  considerable  increase  may  be  fairly  anticipated.  The 
anarchy  in  which  the  new  South  American  States  have  hitherto  been  involved,  will  come 
to  a  close ;  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  capital,  renewed  attention  will, 
doubtless,  be  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  reasonable  also,  we  think,  to  anticipate  that  the 
supplies  from  the  Russian  mines  will  continue  to  increase. 

PREMIUM.      See  Insurance. 

PRICES.  By  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  meant  its  value  estimated  in  money,  or, 
simply,  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  The  price  of  a  commodity 
rises  when  it  fetches  more,  and  falls  when  it  fetches  less  money. 

1 .  Price  of  freely  produced  Commodities.  —  The  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  — 
that  is,  their  power  of  exchanging  for  or  buying  other  commodities  —  depends,  at  any 
given  period,  partly  on  the  comparative  facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 
relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  If  any  2  or  more  commodities  respectively  required 
the  same  outlay  of  capital  and  labour  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the  supply  of  each 
were  adjusted  exactly  according  to  the  effectual  demand  —  that  is,  were  they  all  in 
sufficient  abundance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  outlay  upon  them,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  at  the  time  —  they  would  each 
fetch  the  same  price,  or  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  commodity.  But 
if  any  single  commodity  should  happen  to  require  less  or  more  capital  and  labour  for  its 
production,  while  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  others  continued  stationary,  its 
value,  as  compared  with  them,  would,  in  the  first  case,  fall,  and  in  the  second,  rise ;  and, 
supposing  the  cost  of  its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased  by  a  falling 
off"  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  conversely. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  variations  of  price  arising  from  any 
disproportion  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  commodities  as  may  he  freely  produced  in 
indefinite  quantities,  are  temporary  only ;  while  those  that  are  occasioned  by  changes  in 
the  cost  of  their  production  are  permanent,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  cause  in  which  they 
originate.  A  general  mourning  occasions  a  transient  rise  in  the  price  of  black  cloth : 
but  supposing  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  black  were  to  continue,  its  price  would  not 

*  This  fact  shows  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  information  and  opinions  of  those  who  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  public  burdens ! 
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permanently  vary ;  for  those  who  previously  manufactured  blue  and  brown  cloths,  &c. 
would  henceforth  manufacture  only  black  cloth ;  and  the  supply  being  in  this  way  in- 
creased to  the  same  extent  as  the  demand,  the  price  would  settle  at  its  old  level.  Hence 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  a  variation  of  price  originating  in  a  change  of 
fashion,  or  other  accidental  circumstance  —  such,  for  example,  as  a  deficient  harvest  — 
and  a  variation  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  former  case, 
prices  will,  at  no  distant  period,  revert  to  their  old  level ;  in  the  latter,  the  variation 
will  be  lasting. 

When  the  price  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  rises  or  falls,  such  variation  may  evi- 
dently be  occasioned  either  by  something  affecting  its  value,  or  by  something  affecting  the 
value  of  money.  But  when  the  generality  of  commodities  rise  or  fall,  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  change  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared. This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  apply  in  all  cases  j  and  we  believe  that  most 
part  of  that  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  and 
which  has  been  so  generally  ascribed  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  a 
decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  mines,  has  been  caused  by  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  industry,  arising  from  the  abolition  of  oppressive  restraints  on  commerce,  the 
opening  of  new  and  more  abundant  sources  of  supply,  and  the  discovery  of  new  means, 
and  improved  methods  of  production. — (See  Pkecious  Metals.) 

2.  Price  of  monopolised  Commodities. — Exclusive,  however,  of  the  commodities  now 
alluded  to,  there  is  a  considerable  class,  whose  producers  or  holders  enjoy  either  an  absolute 
or  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply.  When  such  is  the  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or 
principally  on  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
influenced,  or  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.  Antique 
statues  and  gems;  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters;  wines  of  a  peculiar  flavour, 
produced  in  small  quantities,  in  particular  situations ;  and  a  few  other  articles ;  exist 
under  what  may  be  called  absolute  monopolies ;  —  their  supply  cannot  be  increased ;  and 
their  price  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely  on  the  competition  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
buy  them,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

Monopolies  are  sometimes  established  by  law;  as  when  the  power  to  supply  the 
market  with  a  particular  article  is  made  over  to  one  individual  or  society  of  individuals, 
without  any  limitation  of  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold ;  which,  of  course,  enables 
those  possessed  of  the  monopoly  to  exact  the  highest  price  for  it  that  the  competition  of 
the  buyers  will  afford,  though  such  price  may  exceed  the  cost  of  production  in  any  con- 
ceivable degree.  Monopolies  of  this  sort  used  to  be  common  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  but  they  were  finally  abolished  by  the  famous  act  of  the  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  3.  —  an  act  which,  by  establishing  the  freedom  of  competition  in  all  businesses  carried 
on  at  home,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  — (See  Monopolt.) 

The  corn  laws  establish  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Great  Britain  with  corn 
in  favour  of  the  agriculturists ;  but,  as  competition  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in 
agriculture  as  in  any  other  business,  this  monopoly  does  not  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  their  produce  than  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  production ; 
though,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  country  is  placed,  this 
price  is  higher  than  the  price  in  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
monopoly  is  injurious  to  the  public,  without  being  of  any  advantage  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  agriculture.  Neither,  indeed,  can  it  be  truly  said  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  landlords.  —  (See  ante,  p.  414.) 

The  rights  conveyed  by  patents  sometimes  establish  a  valuable  monopoly ;  for  they 
enable  the  inventors  of  improved  methods  of  production  to  maintain,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  patent,  the  price  of  the  article  at  a  level  which  may  be  much  higher 
than  is  required  to  aflPord  them  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  This  advantage,  however,  by 
stimulating  invention,  and  exciting  to  new  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate reward,  instead  of  being  injurious,  is  beneficial  to  the  public.  —  (  See  Patents.  ) 

There  are  also  partial  monopolies,  depending  upon  situation,  connection,  fashion,  &c. 
These,  and  other  inappreciable  circumstances,  sometimes  occasion  a  difference  of  30  per 
cent.,  or  more,  in  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  shops  not  very  distant  from  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  monopolised  commodities  is  less  liable  to  vary  than 
those  that  are  freely  produced ;  and  their  prices  are  commonly  more  steady.  But  there 
are  various  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  of  these  the  corn  monopoly  is  one.  The  great 
variations  in  the  harvests  of  particular  countries,  and  their  average  equality  throughout 
the  world,  exposes  a  nation  which  shuts  foreign  corn  out  of  its  ports  to  destructive 
vicissitudes  of  price,  from  which  it  would  enjoy  a  nearly  total  exemption  were  the  ports 
open.  — (Seeanie,  p.  412.)  Sometimes  the  expiration  of  a  monopoly — a  patent,  for 
example  —  has  occasioned  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of  supply,  and  consequent 
fall  of  price  ;  entailing,  of  course,  a  serious  loss  on  the  holders  of  large  stocks  of  goods 
produced  under  the  monopoly. 
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3.  New  Sources  of  Supply.  —  The  effects  on  prices  produced  by  the  opening  of  new 
markets,  or  new  sources  of  supply,  are  familiar  to  every  one.      The  fall  that  has  taken  j 
place  in  the  price  of  pepper,  and  of  most  sorts  of  commodities  brought  from  the  East, 
since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  is  a  conspicuous  proof  of  what  is  now  stated. 

4.  Influence  of  War  on  Prices. — The  effect  of  war  in  obstructing  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  occasioning  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  price 
of  commodities,  is  well  known.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war 
is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  a  pre-eminence.  We  had  then  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  had 
extended  his  sway  over  most  part  of  the  Continent ;  and  who  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  shut  us  out  of  the  Continental  markets.  Mr.  Tooke  has  given, 
in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  a  variety  of  details  which 
strikingly  illustrate  the  effect  that  the  regulations  then  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers 
had  on  prices.  "  Among  the  means,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  devised  by  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  adventurers  to  elude  or  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  decrees  of 
the  enemy,  one  in  particular,  which  was  resorted  to  on  an  extensive  scale,  deserves 
mention,  as  illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  in  which  those  obstacles  were 
calculated  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  cotton  twist,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  were  despatched  from  England  at 
very  high  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  to  Salonica,  where  the  goods  were  landed,  and 
thence  conveyed  on  mules  and  horses  through  Servia  and  Hungary  to  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  distributed  over  Germany,  and,  possibly,  into  France.  Thus  it  might 
happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Continent  most  contiguous  to  this 
country  could  not  receive  their  supplies  from  us,  without  an  expense  of  conveyance 
equivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if  they  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  sea  voyage 
twice  round  the  globe,  but  not  subject  to  fiscal  and  political  regulations."  And  in 
consequence  of  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  same  sort,  Mr.  Tooke  mentions  that 
the  price  of  sugar  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  was  as  high  as  5s.  and  6s.  a  pound;  that  coffee  rose  to  Is.  ;  indigo  to  18s., 
and  so  on. 

But  the  sums  charged  for  freight  and  insurance  were  the  most  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Tooke  states,  that  he  has  known  instances  in  which  the  licence,  freight,  and  other  charges 
on  account  of  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons  burden,  making  a  voyage  from  Calais  to 
London  and  back,  have  amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  50,000Z.  !  A  ship 
of  which  the  whole  cost  and  outfit  did  not  amount  to  4,000Z.,  earned,  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  war,  a  gross  freight  of  80,000?.  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux  to  London  and 
back  !  The  freight  of  indigo  from  London  to  the  Continent  does  not  at  present  exceed 
\d.  a  pound;  whereas  it  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about  4s.  6d.  —  {High 
and  Low  Prices,  2d  ed.  p.  212. ) 

5.  Influence  of  Taxes  on  Prices.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  a  topic  so  familiar  to  j 
every  one.  When  a  tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  price  necessarily  rises  in  a  cor-  I 
responding  proportion ;  for  otherwise  the  producers  would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit,  and  would,  of  course,  withdraw  from  the  business.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  j 
several  of  the  articles  in  the  annexed  Table,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  ; 
of  taxation.  i 

These  statements  will  probably  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  prin-  j 
ciples  which  determine  the  value  of  commodities.  To  go  deeper  into  the  subject  would  ! 
involve  us  in  discussions  that  belong  to  political  economy,  and  are  among  the  most  intri-  ; 
cate  in  that  science.  The  influence  of  speculation  on  prices  must  not,  however,  be  passed  i 
over  in  a  work  of  this  sort. 

6.  Influence  of  Speculation  on  Prices.  —  It  very  rarely  happens  that  either  the  actual 
supply  of  any  species  of  produce  in  extensive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of  that  demand, 
can   be   exactly  measured.       Every  transaction  in  which   an  individual  buys  produce  in 
order  to  sell  it  again,  is,  in  fact,  a  speculation.       The  buyer  anticipates  that  the  demand 
for  the  article  he  has  purchased  will  be  such,  at  some  future  period,  either  more  or  less  > 
distant,  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  with  a  profit ;  and  the  success  of  the  specu-  ' 
lation  depends,  it  is  evident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated  the  circumstances  i 
that  must  determine  the  future  price  of  the  commodity.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all 
highly  commercial  countries,  where  merchants  are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and  foresight,  the 
prices  of  commodities  will  frequently  be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual  , 
occurrence  of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the 
anticipation  of  such  changes.      It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  acquaint  himself  with 
every  circumstance  affecting  the  particular  description  of  commodities  in  which  he  deals.  , 
He  endeavours  to  obtain,  by  means  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  the  earliest  and  most  j 
authentic  information  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may  affect  their  supply  or  demand, 
or  the  cost  of  their  production  ;  and  if  he  learned  that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed, 
pr  that,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  or  to  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  commerce,  the 
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demand  for  it  had  been  increased,  he  would  most  likely  be  disposed  to  become  a  buyer, 
in  anticipation  of  profiting  by  the  rise  of  price,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  hardly  fail  of  taking  jjlace  ;  or,  if  he  were  a  holder  of  the  article,  he  would 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  unless  for  a  higher  price  than  he  would  previously  have  accepted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  had  been  of  a  contrary  description  —  if,  for 
example,  he  had  learned  that  the  article  was  now  produced  with  greater  facility,  or  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it,  caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the 
shutting  up  of  some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  had  previously  been  admitted  —  he  would 
have  acted  differently :  in  this  case  he  would  have  anticipated  a  fall  of  prices,  and  would 
either  have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  except  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  holder,  by  oflfering  it  at  a  lower  price.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  commodities,  in  different  places  and  periods, 
are  brought  comparatively  near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transitions,  from  scarcity  to 
abundance,  and  from  abundance  to  scarcity,  are  avoided  ;  an  excess  in  one  case  is  made 
to  balance  a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is  distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadi- 
ness and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that  those  who  indiscriminately  condemn 
all  sorts  of  speculative  engagements,  have  never  reflected  on  the  circumstances  incident 
to  the  prosecution  of  every  undertaking.  In  truth  and  reality,  they  are  all  speculations. 
Their  undertakers  must  look  forward  to  periods  more  or  less  distant ;  and  their  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  sagacity  with  which  they  have  estimated  the  probability  of 
certain  events  occurring,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  ascribed  to  them.  Specu- 
lation is,  therefore,  really  only  another  name  for  foresight ;  and  though  fortunes  have 
sometimes  been  made  by  a  lucky  hit,  the  character  of  a  successful  speculator  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to  him  only  who  has  skilfully  devised  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  who  has  outstripped  his  competitors  in  the  judgment 
with  which  he  has  looked  into  futurity,  and  appreciated  the  operation  of  causes  producing 
distant  effects.  Even  in  the  securest  businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  An  unlooked  for  change  of  season 
frequently  disappoints  the  apparently  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  undertake 
the  former ;  while  the  equally  capricious  variations  of  fashion  have  to  be  encountered 
by  those  engaged  in  the  latter ;  and  each  is,  besides,  liable  to  be  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  by  new  discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances 
which  it  is  always  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible,  to  foresee.  On  the 
whole,  indee'd,  the  gains  of  the  undertakers  are  so  adjusted,  that  those  who  carry  thern 
on  obtain,  at  an  average,  the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  But  the  inequality  in 
the  gains  of  individuals  is  most  commonly  very  great :  and  while  the  superior  tact,  in- 
dustry, or  good  fortune  of  some  enable  thern  to  realise  large  fortunes ;  the  want  of  dis- 
cernment, the  less  vigilant  attention,  or  the  bad  fortune  of  others,  frequently  reduces  them 
from  the  situation  of  capitalists  to  that  of  labourers. 

The  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825  took  its  rise  partly  and  chiefly  from  a  supposed 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  partly  from  an  idea  that  there  was  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  raw  cotton  in  this  country  and  the  Continent,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  success  of  those 
who  embarked  in  this  speculation  depended  entirely  on  two  circumstances ;  viz.  Jirst, 
that  they  were  right  in  the  fundamental  supposition  on  which  the  whole  speculation 
rested,  that  the  supply  of  cotton  was  no  longer  commensurate  with  the  demand  ;  and 
second,  that  their  competition  did  not  raise  the  price  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  consumption 
by  the  manufacturers  in  too  great  a  degree  to  enable  them  to  take  off  the  quantity  to  be 
actually  brought  to  market.  If  the  merchants  had  been  well  founded  in  their  supposi- 
tions, and  if  their  competition  had  not  raised  the  price  of  cotton  too  high,  the  specu- 
lation would  certainly  have  been  successful.  But,  instead  of  being  well  founded,  the 
hypothesis  on  which  the  whole  thing  rested  was  perfectly  visionary.  There  was  no  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  cotton,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  superabundance ;  and 
though  there  had  been  such  a  deficiency,  the  excess  to  which  the  price  was  carried  must 
have  checked  consumption  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  serious  decline.  The  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  cotton  from  America,  in  1824,  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  delu- 
sion. It  was  supposed  that  this  falling  off  was  not  accidental,  but  that  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  price  of  cotton  having  been  for  a  series  of  years  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  The  result  showed  that  this  calculation  was 
most  erroneous.  And  besides,  in  entering  on  the  speculation,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
Egypt  and  Italy,  —  countries  from  which  only  about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wera 
obtained  in  1824,  but  from  which  no  less  than  23,800,000  lbs.  were  obtained  in  1825  !  '' 
This  unlooked-for  importation  was  of  itself  almost  enough  to  overturn  the  combinations 
of  the  speculators;  and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importation  from  America  and  other 
countries,  actually  occasioned  a  heavy  glut  of  the  market. 
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The  risk  to  which  merchants  are  exposed,  when  they  either  sell  off  any  commodity  at 
a  reduced  price  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  or  buy  at  an  advanced  price  in  anticipation  of  a 
future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
state  of  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  an  abundant  or  a  deficient  supply, 
or  an  increasing  or  decreasing  demand,  may  be  expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no 
service ;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  talent,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  party.  The 
questions  to  be  solved  are  all  practical  ones,  varying  in  every  case  from  each  other ;  the 
skill  of  the  merchant  being  evinced  by  the  mode  in  which  he  conducts  his  business  under 
such  circumstances,  or  by  his  sagacity  in  discovering  coming  events,  and  appreciating 
their  character  and  the  extent  of  their  influence.  Priority,  but,  above  all,  accuracy  of 
intelligence,  is,  in  such  cases,  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Without  well  authenticated 
data  to  go  upon,  every  step  taken  may  only  lead  to  error.  The  instances,  indeed,  in 
which  speculations,  apparently  contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment,  have  ended  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite,  are  so  very  numerous, 
that  every  one  must  be  acquainted  with  them.  Hence  the  iinportance  of  selecting  acute 
and  cautious  correspondents ;  and  hence,  also,  the  necessity  of  maturely  weighing  their 
reports,  and  of  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  information  gleaned  from  every  authentic 
accessible  source,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  may  be  depended  upon. 

When  a  few  leading  merchants  purchase  in  anticipation  of  an  advance,  or  sell  in 
anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  speculation  is  often  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  by  the 
operations  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only,  and  who  have  never,  perhaps, 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  anticipated.  In 
speculation,  as  in  most  other  things,  one  individual  derives  confidence  from  another. 
Such  a  one  purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  demand  and  supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before  him. 
The  original  impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended ;  and  even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a 
speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  is  unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be  a  recoil, 
not  unfrequently  adventure,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to  withdraw  before 
the  recoil  has  begun. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  practical  rule,  to 
avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  speculation  in  which  many  have  already  engaged. 
The  competition  of  the  speculators  seldom  fails  speedily  to  render  an  adventure  that 
might  have  been  originally  safe,  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  commodity  happen  to  be  at 
an  unusually  reduced  price  in  any  particular  market,  it  will  rise  the  moment  that 
different  buyers  appear  in  the  field  ;  and  supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  fetch- 
ing an  unusually  high  price,  it  will  fall,  perhaps  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as 
soon  as  supplies  begin  to  be  poured  in  by  different  merchants.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  success  of  those  who  originate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter  into  it  at 
an  advanced  period  are  almost  sure  to  lose.  To  have  been  preceded  by  others  ought  not, 
in  such  matters,  to  inspire  confidence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing special  in  the  case,  to  induce  every  considerate  peison  to  decline  interfering  with  it. 

The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  sound  instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  those 
miscalculations,  that  are  often  productive  of  great  national  as  well  as  private  loss,  can 
be  either  obviated  or  mitigated.  The  effects  consequent  to  such  improvident  speculations 
being  always  far  more  injurious  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them  than  to  any  other 
class,  the  presumption  is  that  they  will  diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  force,  according 
as  the  true  principles  of  commerce  come  to  be  better  understood.  But,  whatever 
inconvenience  may  occasionally  flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  would  be  very  much  increased,  were  any  restraints  imposed  on  the 
freedom  of  adventure.  When  the  attention  of  many  individuals  is  directed  to  the  same 
line  of  speculation ;  when  they  prosecute  it  as  a  business,  and  are  responsible  in  their 
own  private  fortunes  for  any  errors  they  may  commit ;  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  circumstances  influencing  prices,  and  give  by  their  combinations  a  steadiness  to 
them,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  not  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  It  is  material, 
too,  to  bear  in  mind,  as  was  previously  stated,  that  many,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  most, 
of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the  market,  when  any  new  channel  of  commerce  is 
opened,  or  when  any  considerable  rise  of  price  is  anticipated,  are  not  merchants,  but 
persons  engaged  in  other  businesses,  or  living,  perhaps,  on  fixed  incomes,  who  speculate 
in  the  hope  of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune.  This  tendency  to  gambling  seldom 
fails  to  break  out  upon  such  occasions ;  but,  fortunately,  these  are  only  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  mercantile  speculations  are  left 
to  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  business,  and  who,  in  exerting  them- 
selves to  equalise  the  variations  of  price  caused  by  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons, 
and  to  distribute  the 'supply  of  produce  proportionally  to  the  effective  demand,  and 
with  so  much  providence  that  it  may  not  at  any  time  be  wholly  exhausted,  perform 
fimctioas  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  beneficial.      They  are,  it  is  true, 
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actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  advance  their  own  interests;  but  the  results  of  their 
operations  are  not  less  advantageous  than  those  of  the  agriculturist  who  gives  greater 
fertility  to  the  soil,  or  of  the  mechanist  who  invents  new  and  more  powerful  machines. 

7.  Tables  of  Prices.  —  It  is  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  precious  metals  are 
liable  to  all  the  variations  of  value  already  alluded  to.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  prices, 
as  was  already  remarked,  affected  by  variations  in  the  cost  and  supply  of  commodities, 
but  they  are  also  affected  by  changes  in  the  cost  and  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whether 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  old,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mines,  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining,  changes  of  fashion,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  Tables  of  the  prices  of 
commodities,  extending  for  a  considerable  period,  communicate  far  less  solid  inform- 
ation than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  unless  the  necessary  allowances  be  made,  may 
lead  to  the  most  unfounded  conclusions.  The  real  value  of  any  commodity  dej^ends 
on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its  production  ;  but  supposing  that  we  were  to 
set  about  inferring  this  real  value,  or  the  ultimate  sacrifice  required  to  obtain  the 
commodity,  from  its  price,  it  might  happen,  (had  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  its 
production  declined,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  gold 
and  silver,)  that  its  value  would  appear  to  rise,  when  it  had  really  been  diminished. 
When,  however,  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  the  price  of  commodities,  is  given  upon 
authentic  data,  a  Table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  extent  of  the 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  period  through  which  it  extends.  The  following  Table  (pp.  952, 953.) 
of  the  prices  of  various  commodities,  and  of  the  wages  paid  to  different  descriptions  of 
tradesmen,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  last  1 00  years,  is  the  most  complete  of  the  sort 
that  has  been  published ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  are  founded  upon  data,  the  accuracy 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned.  Unfortunately,  it  applies  only  to  a  small  part  of  the 
country.  But  many  important  conclusions  may,  notwithstanding,  be  deduced  from  it. 
The  reader  will  find,  under  the  more  important  articles  described  in  this  work,  pretty 
ample  accounts  of  their  prices.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  these  accounts  go 
back  to  a  very  distant  period. 

Those  desirous  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Great  Britain, 
in  remoter  ages,  may  consult  the  elaborate  Tables  in  the  3d  volume  of  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's 
work  on  the  Poor ;  and  the  4th  volume  of  Macpherson's  Amials  of  Commerce.  Arhuth- 
nofs  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  Prices,  §"c.  are  well  known  ;  but  the 
statements  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Traite  de  Metrologie  of  M.  Paucton, 
4to,  Paris,  1780,  is  the  best  work  on  this  curious  and  difficult  subject. 

PRICE  CURRENT;  a  list  or  enumeration  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
with  their  prices,  the  duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  imported  or  exported,  with 
the  drawbacks  occasionally  allowed  upon  their  exportation,  &c.  Lists  of  this  description 
are  published  periodically,  generally  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  most  great  commercial 
cities  and  towns.  —  (For  examples,  see  the  articles  Canton,  Genoa,  Havre,  Singapore 
&c.  in  this  work.) 

PRIMAGE,  is  a  certain  allowance  paid  by  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  goods  to  the 
mariners  and  master  of  a  vessel,  for  loading  the  same.  In  some  places  it  is  \d.  in  the 
pound ;  in  others  6d.  for  every  pack  or  bale ;  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place. 

PRINTS,  impressions  on  paper,  or  some  other  substance,  of  engravings  on  copper, 
steel,  wood,  stone,  &c.,  representing  some  particular  subject  or  composition. 

Prints,  like  paintings,  em^brace  every  variety  of  subject ;  and  differ  very  widely  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  engraved.  Their  prices  vary  according  to  the  style  of  the 
engraving,  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  the  goodness  of  the  impression,  its  rarity,  &c. 
The  art  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  15th  century.  But,  as  a  dissertation  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts  would  be  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
sort,  we  have  introduced  it  for  the  purpose  merely  of  stating  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
copyright  of  prints. 

This  is  laid  down  in  the  acts  8  Geo.  2.  c.  13.,  7  Geo.  3.  c.  38.,  and  17  Geo.  3.  c.  57.  By  these  acts,  the 
copyright  of  all  sorts  of  prints,  including  maps  and  charts,  is  secured  to  the  engraver,  or  author,  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  last  mentioned  act  declares  that  every  individual  who  shall,  within  the  said  28 
years,  engrave,  etch,  or  work,  or  in  any  other  manner  copy  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  varying,  adding  to, 
or  diminishing  from  the  main  design  ;  or  shall  print,  reprint,  or  import  for  sale,  or  shall  publish,  se)l,  cr 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  copy  of  any  print  whatever,  which  has  been  or  shall  be  engraved,  etched,  drawn, 
or  designed  in  Great  Britain,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof  first  obtained  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of,  and  attested  by,  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  ; 
then  every  &w^  proprietor  may,  by  a  special  action  upon  the  case  to  be  brought  against  the  person  so  of- 
fending, recover  such  damages  as  a  jury,  on  the  trial  of  such  action,  or  on  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  in- 
quiry thereon,  shall  give  or  assess,  together  with  double  costs  of  suit. 

In  questions  as  to  the  piracy  of  prints,  the  courts  proceed  upon  the  same  principles  that  are  followed  in 
those  with  respect  to  the  piracy  of  books.  —  (See  Books;  see  also  Mr.  Godson's  excellent  work  on  the  Law 
of  Patents  and  Copyright,  pp.  287 — 301.) 

Regulations  as  to  Importation.  —  Where  prints  or  maps  are  contained  in,  and  fciin  part  of  a  book,  and 
serve  merely  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  subject  of  such  book,  they  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  work,  and 
bfe  charged  with  duty,  by  weight,  as  books ;  but  when  prints  or  maps  are  bound  or  stitched  together  with. 
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An  Account  of  the  Contract  Prices  of  the  following  Articles  of  Provis 

ion,  &c.  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 

Papers  published  by  the 

Flesh, 

Bread, 

Flour, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Peas, 

Oatmeal, 

.Salt. 

Malt, 

Hops, 
per  Cwt. 

Beer, 

Years. 

per  Cwt. 

per  Lb, 

per  Sack. 

per  Lb. 

per  Lb. 

Burhel. 

per  Bushel. 

per 
Bushel. 

per 
Quarter. 

per  Barrel. 

^  s.  d. 

Average. 

£  s.   d. 

S.    d. 

S. 

d. 

S.    d. 

£     S.     d. 

s.    d. 

£  S.    d. 

£    S.    d. 

£   3.   d. 

1729 

1    5    8 

Id.  for  10^6_  oz. 

0     4i 

0 

H 

4    0 

0    4    6 

5    0 

1    9    0 

2    5    0 

1730 

1    5    8 

Id.  for  I4i  oa. 

'         ■ 

0    5 

0 

3i 

4    0 

0    4    6 

5    0 

1    0    6 

2    5  10 

0    3    9  [ 

1735 

0  16  11 

Id  for  12f  oz. 

- 

0    31 

0 

2i 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1    0    3 

3    9    6f 

0    4    1|[ 

1740 

1    8    0 

Id.  for  9|3  oz. 

0 

Si 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1    7    3i 

2  10    7f 

0    5    2f[ 

1745 

1    2    2 

Id.  for  15^9^  oz. 

0    31 

0 

n 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1    3    1 

3  11     1 

0    5    lf[ 

1750 

1    6    6 

Id.  for  131  oz. 

'         - 

0    5| 

0 

3i 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1    4    0 

5    4    0 

0    5    8|f 

1755 

1    7    91 

Id.  forl46gOZ. 

- 

0    51 

0 

31 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1    2    0 

2  15    0 

0    4    5i[ 

1760 

1  U    6 

Id.  for  13i  OZ. 

-         - 

0    5| 

0 

3i 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

4  13    4 

0    5    7f[ 

1765 

1    7    3 

Id.  for  9i  oz. 

-         - 

0    5A 

0 

3i 

3    6 

0    4    0 

4    0 

1  10    8 

7    3    6 

0    7    2Af 

1770 

1    8    6 

Id.  for  11/g  oz. 

-         . 

0    6h 

0 

3f 

4    3 

0    4    9 

4    8 

1    8    3 

5  16    4 

0    5  10  [ 

1775 

1  13    5 

Id,  for  9  5  OZ. 

-         - 

0    6f 

0 

31 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4    8 

1  17    3 

4  16    6 

0    7    lij 

1780 

1  12    6 

Id.  for  ll^g  oz. 

-         - 

0    61 

0 

31 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4    8 

1  11    1 

2  14    8 

0    7    3^[ 

1785 

1  17    61 

Id.  for  lOi  oz. 

- 

0    6| 

0 

3f 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4    8 

2    0    3 

5    6    4 

0    8    2i[ 

1790 

1  16  10 

2    3    4 

0    6| 

0 

4 

7    6 

0    5    3 

4    8 

1  15    6 

6  13    9 

0    8    7  { 

1795 

2    2  10 

3    5    8 

0    8i 

0 

5i 

9    6 

0    6    4| 

6    li 

2    8    3 

7    7  10 

0  10    41}" 

1800 

3    4    4 

4  16    0 

0  11| 

0 

6i 

13    5 

0  14    0 

14    0 

4    4    0 

16  15    9 

1    0    4i{ 

1805 

3    0    4 

4    2    3 

0  llf 

0 

n 

7    9 

0  12    0 

16  101 

4    5    7 

6  11    6 

0  17    9i 

1806 

3    1    0 

3    9    6^ 

0  lli 

0 

u 

8    4i 

0  10    3 

19    9 

3  16    0 

6    7    9 

0  16    3i 

1807 

3    3    0 

3    3    8| 

1    Ok 

0 

Ik 

14    ^ 

0    9    4f 

19    9 

3  13    U 

5  19    0 

0  15    5 

1808 

3    3    0 

3    9  101 

1    Oi 

0 

71 

19    22 

0  10  10 

19    9 

3  16    H 

4  12    6 

0  16    5i 

1809 

3    6    6 

4    5    li 

1    1 

0 

8 

14  lOf 

0  11    9 

19    9 

4    4    5i 

7    6    8 

0  17    0 

1810 

3  12    0 

4    8    4 

1    If 

0 

8| 

9    5 

0  11    7 

19    9 

4    4    5 

7    6    8 

0  17  10 

1811 

3  14    0 

4  11    0 

1  n 

0 

8i 

8    9 

0  11    6 

19    9 

3  13    6 

7  13    6 

0  16    3| 

1812 

3  18    0 

5    7    5 

1    3i 

0 

8J 

12    8| 

0  13    3 

19    9 

4  18    6 

9  17    0 

1    0    9i 

1813 

4    5    0 

4  13    0 

1    3 

0 

8f 

13    8i 

0  13    3 

19    9 

4  16    6 

11  11    8 

1     1  lOi 

1814 

3  14    6 

3  10    6 

1    2 

0 

8f 

9    4 

0  10    4 

19    9 

3  17    8 

9  10    0 

0  17    3i 

1815 

3    8    0 

2    4    9 

1    2 

0 

8 

6    7i 

0  10    3 

19    9 

3    9    7i 

9  13    7 

0  15    4f 

1816 

2*11    4 

3    4    1 

0    9| 

0 

61 

7    01 

0    9    2 

19    9 

3    9    4i  14    0    0 

0  15    8 

1817 

2  11    4 

4    6    4 

0    8| 

0 

5| 

8    6| 

0  13    9 

19    9 

4    6  lOi  22    4    0 

1    0    7 

d.  , 

Per  lb.  2  T2 

Poclcets. 

1818 

2  17    1 

3    8    51 

0  11 

0 

6 

9    31 

0  13    5i 

19    9 

4    1    81 

8     8     0 

0  19  111 

1819 

3    4    3 

-     IfH 

2  17    5 

0  11 

0 

8 

7    8 

0  12    9 

19    9 

3  12  llf 

4  12    0 

0  15    3f 

1820 

3  10    ^ 

-     UtI 

2  15    1 

0    9| 

0 

7 

7    51 

0  13    4i 

19    9 

3    8    8i 

4    0    0 

0  13  lOi 

18?1 

2  18  10 

-     n^ 

2    5    3i 

0    8f 

0 

6 

5    9 

0    8    8i 

19    4| 

3    1  11 

3  12    0 

0  12  lOi 

1822 

1  19    5| 

-     HtI 

1  17    5| 

0    71 

0 

5 

5    0| 

0    8    6 
r  85.  3d. 

18    0 

2  12    8| 

3  10    0 

0  11    5f 

1823 

2    2    7i 

-  n 

2    2    5 

0    7i 

0 

4 

5    6 

'W  bush. 
■    155.  6d. 
C  ^  cwt. 

J-4  10 

2  19  11 

9  19    0 

0  12    5i 

1824 

2    2    81 

-    HtI 

2    6    2 

0    8i 

0 

4i 

5  11 

175.^  cwt 

4    9 

3    2    1 

7    6    0 

0  14  lOi 

1825 

2  19    6i 

-  n,\ 

2  13    4 

0  101 

0 

5k 

("split 
-J  peas 

his. 

U    0 

io  17    6 

2  10 

3  11  lOi 

23    0    0 

0  16    6i 

1826 

2  17    8 

-  n^ 

2    5    2| 

0    9| 

0 

6| 

0  19    0 

1  lOi 

3    5    1 

15    5    0 

0  17    5f 

1827 

1  15    4i 

-    'ii% 

2    3    6 

0    8i 

0 

5i 

10    6 

1    5    0 

1    8 

3    4  10 

4  10    0 

0  13    8i 

1828 

2  10    7i 

-  Hfia 

2    6    Of 

0    8| 

0 

5i 

9    6 

0  18    6 

1  10 

3    1    7 

- 

0  13    1 

1829 

2    6    3^ 

-  ^^i. 

2  15  lOi 

0    8 

0 

5 

8    9 

0  18    6 

1    8 

3    1  lOi 

(■4  10  07 
15    9  6] 

0  13    4 

1830 

2    3    6 

-  11  ii 

2  14  11 

0    6i 

0 

4 

8    0 

0  16  11 

1    8 

2  16    li 

No  receipt. 

0  12    6i 

1831 

2    4    3J 

-    2iM 

3    0    5i 

0    9f 

c 

4| 

9    0 

0  17    6 

1    8 

3  10    5i 

>7  15  Of 
)  Nov.  11.  I 
(5  11  O) 

0  16    Oi 

1832 

2    6    2i 

-  H§i 

2  13    1 

0    8| 

0 

3f 

8    9 

0  17    0 

1    8 

2  18    8 

(■  Dec22.  7 
^6  15  0J 

0  13    If 

It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  the  clothes  and  bedding  were 

the  blue  cloth  now  used  for  the  Pensioners'  coats,  is 
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the  Years  under-mentioned.  —  (From  the  Pari.  Papers,  Nos.  54.  72.  and  87.  Sess.  1830,  and 


Carpenters, 
per  Day. 

Brick- 
layers, 
per  Day. 

Masons, 
per  Day. 

Plumbers, 
per  Day. 

s.    d. 

Candles, 

per 
Doz.  lb. 

Shoes, 

Coals, 
Chaldron. 

a; 

Stock- 
ings, 

Hats 
each 

Complete 
Suits  of 
Bedding. 

Suits  of 
Clothes. 

Coats,     i 
each. 

s.    d. 

S.     d. 

S.     d. 

S.      d. 

6    5 

s.   d. 
4    0 

£s.    d. 
1     8     5 

0    0  lOi 

s.   d. 
1    9 

S.  d. 
2    8 

£s.   d. 
3     5     0 

£s.   d. 
2  12    0 

£  s.  d. 

Carps.    2    6> 
Joiners  2    6  J 

2     6 

2     6 

3 

0 

6    4 

4    0 

1    4    6 

per  dozen. 
0  10     0 

1    6 

2    8 

2  13    0 
Blankets 

2  12    G 

-       -   2    67 

.       .2    8] 

2     6 

2    6 

3 

0 

4    2 

4    0 

1    5    0 

0  10     6 

1    6 

2    3 

each. 
0    4    0 

2    2    6 

.     -  2  fi; 

2    6 

2    8 

3 

0 

5    6 

3  10 

1    9    0 

0  10     0 

1    6 

2    0 

0    4    6 

2    3    6 

.       .    2    6> 
'.       -   2    83 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    0 

3    6 

1  10    0 

0  11    0 

1    6 

2    0 

0    4    6 

1    2    4 

.       .    2    6> 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    2 

3    9 

1    7    71 

0  10    9 

1    6 

2    0 

0    4    6 

1    1    6 

.       -    2    6) 
.       .    2    8J 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6  10 

4    0 

1    8    7f 

0  11    0 

1    8 

2    0 

0    4    4| 

1    1    6 

.       -    2    6> 
.       -   2    8l 

2    6 

2    8 

2 

6 

6    6 

4    0 

1  12    8 

0  12    0 

1    8 

2    0 

0    4    41 

1    1    0 

-  .    2    61 

-  -    2    8J 

2    4 

2    8 

3 

0 

6    2 

4    0 

1  12    41 

0  11    3 

1    8 

2    6 

0    4    6 

1     1    6 

I       '   2    sj 

2    4 

2    8 

3 

0 

6  10| 

4    0 

1    9    1| 

0  11    0 

1    6 

2    6 

0    4    6 

1    0    6 

.       -   2    6J 

.       .    2    8J 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

0 

6    3 

3  10 

1  10  111 

0  10    6 

1    4 

2    2 

0    5    4| 

0  19  11 

.       -   2    6) 

.       .    2    8J 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

0 

6    91 

3  111 

1  17    3| 

0  12    0 

1    6 

2    2 

0    5    4| 

0  19    6 

.       -   2    6> 
.       -   2    8J 

2 

2  10 

3 

3 

6    6 

3    6 

1  14    2| 

0  11    0 

1    6 

2    4 

0    5    41 

1    0    3 

-    2    6> 
.       -    2  lOJ 

2    4 

2  10 

3 

3 

7    9 

3  Hi 

1  14    4i 

0  14    0 

1    6 

2    6 

0    5    4i 

1    0    8 

.       .    2    61 
.       .   2  lOJ 

3    0 

2  10 

3 

3 

9    2 

4    0 

1  19    9 

0  15    0 

1    6 

2    3 

0    6    6 

1    0    2 

.       .    2  10  > 
-       -   3    23 

3    0 

2  10 

3 

3 

10    4 

5    8 

2  11    7 

0  15    0 

1    C 

2    3 

0    6    6 

1    0    0 

4    6 

4  10 

5    0 

4 

6 

10    7 

5    9 

2  11    8f 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    1  10 

4    6 

4    8 

5    0 

4 

6 

10    3 

5    9 

2  13    4 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    1  10 

5    0 

4    8 

5    0 

4 

6 

9  10 

5    0 

2  14    0 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1     1    6 

5    0 

5    0 

5    0 

4 

6 

13    21 

5    0 

2  15    9| 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    1    4 

5    4 

5    1 

5-  1 

5 

3 

14    5i 

5    6 

3    0    9f 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1     1    4 

5    8 

5    2 

5    3 

5 

9 

12    0 

5    6 

3    0    8 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    1    4 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

10    95 

4  11 

3    1    6 

0  17    0 

2    2 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    2    2 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

12    6 

4  11 

2  16    1 

0  17    0 

2    6 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    2    2 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

14    2 

4    8 

2  16    7i 

0  18    0 

2    6 

3    0 

0    8    9 

1    2    2 

5    6 

5    5 

5    9 

5 

9 

14    6 

4    8 

3    2    2i 

1  10    0 

3    3 

3    0 

0  11    6 

1    4    6 

5    6 

5    1 

5    9 

5 

9 

11    7 

4    7 

2  15    6^ 

1  10    0 

3    3 

3    0 

0  11    3 

1    4    9 

5    2 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

5 

9    3 

4    7 

2    9    61 

1  10    0 

2    9 

3    0 

0    9    4i 

1    4    9 

5    2 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

9  10 

3  10 

2    6    7 

1  10    0 

2    9 

3    0 

0    9    4| 

1    0    7 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

11    b\ 

3  10 

2    8    6 

Each. 
0    2    6 

2  10 

3    0 

Suits. 
2  19  10| 

2    1     Oi 

1    1    7 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

8    6| 

4    21 

2    6    8 

0    2    6 

2  11 

3    0 

2  19  lOi 

2    1    7i 

1    1  lOi 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

8    2f 

4    41 

2    5    9 

0    1  101 

2    9i 

3    0 

2  19  10| 

2    3    3i 

1    fi   7 

5    3 

5    1 

5    3 

5 

9 

7    H 

4    3 

2    6    6 

0    1    4f 

2    8 

3    0 

2  19  10^ 

2    1    9 

1    1  11 

5    H 

5    0 

5    H 

5 

7i 

6    1| 

4    2| 

2    4    6i 

0    1    3i 

2    5 

3    0 

2  19  lOi 

2    0    2| 

1    1    3 

5    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

5    6 

4    71 

2    6    7 

0    1    2 

2    2 

3    0 

2  19  lOi 

1  19  lU 

1    1    li 

5    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

5    6 

4    91 

2    3    8 

0    1    H 

2    If 

3    0 

2  19  10| 

1  19  IH 

1    1    2 

5    0 

4  10 

5    0 

5 

6 

6    0 

4    6 

2    3    2 

0    1    2i 

2    11 

3    0 

2  19  lOi 

2    0    81 

1    1    8 

5    9 

4  10 

5    6 

5 

6 

5    9i 

4    5 

2    0    4 

0    1     li 

2    Oi 

3    0 

2  19  101 

2    1    61 

1    2    2 

5    9 

4  10 

5    6 

5 

9 

5  10 

4    S| 

2    1    5i 

0    1     If 

1  lOi 

3    0 

2    8    3 

1  19  lOf 

1    1    4 

5    8i 

4  10 

5    6 

5 

9 

5  lOi 

4    3 

2    0    8i 

0    1    2 

1    9i 

3    0 

2    5    9 

1  18    1 

1    0    7 

5    8 

j-Mar.  to 

is.  lOd. 

^^ar." 
L  4*.  8d. 

l5    6 
J 

5 

5 

5    6i 

3    9f 

1  16    7 

0    1    \\ 

1    9i 

3    0 

2    5    9 

1  18    6f 

\  J^"f  Aug.T  ' 

|- Jan.  to 

L  5».  3d. 
5    3 

1 

5    5 

do. 
do. 

1^ 

5 

6 
6 

5  3i 

6  0 

3    6 
3    6 

1  12  11 
1    7    0 

0    OlOi 

ohItI 

1    6i 
1  6i^\ 

3    0 
3    0 

1  17  lOf 
1  17  lOf 

1  18    6| 

2  0  \\\\ 

5    5 

do. 

5    3 

5 

6 

5    2i 

3    4| 

0    1    li 

1  7|t^5 

3    o]l  19    3i 

2    3    4 

contracted  for  in  suits ;  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  account.    It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that 
of  a  quality  very  inferior  to  the  ancient  pattern. 
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out  letter-press,  or  when  the  letter-press  is  merely  descriptive  of  the  prints  or  maps,  then  they  are  to  be 
charged  with  duty  by  tale,  as  prints  or  maps.  —  {Min.  Com.  Cus.  5th  of  Sept.  1829.)  But  if  satisfactory 
proof  be  adduced,  that  prints  or  maps,  although  imported  separately,  do  really  form  part  of  a  work,  they 
may  be  charged  with  the  book  duty  bv  weight;  but  in  other  ca.ses  they  are  to  be  charged  with  duty  by 
tale.  —  {Treas.  Order,  2d  of  June,  1830.) 

Pictures,  sketches,  and  drawings,  brought  from  the  Continent,  and  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  are 
to  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty,  upon  proof,  by  oath  of  tlie  proprietor,  that  the  same  were  wholly  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  his  amusement,  and  not  intended  for  sale  in  this  country.  —  (Treas.  Order,  5th  of 
Aug.  1817.) 

PRISAGE,  OR  BUTLERAGE,  was  a  right  of  taking  2  tons  of  wine  from  every 
ship  importing  into  England  20  tons  or  more ;  which  was  changed  by  Edward  I.  into 
a  duty  of  25.  for  every  ton  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  be- 
cause paid  to  the  king's  butler.      The  term  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  — (Blackstorie.) 

PRIVATEERS,  ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  private  individuals,  to  annoy  and  plunder 
the  public  enemy.  But  before  commencing  their  operations,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  obtain  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  from  the  government  whose  subjects  they  are, 
authorising  them  to  commit  hostilities,  and  that  they  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  All  private  individuals  attacking  others  at 
sea,  unless  empowered  by  letters  of  marque,  are  to  be  considered  pirates ;  and  may  be 
treated  as  such,  either  by  those  they  attack,  or  by  their  own  government. 

1.  Policy  of  Privateering.  —  The  policy  of  this  system  is  very  questionable.  It  seems 
to  be  a  remnant  of  that  species  of  private  war  exercised  by  all  individuals  in  early  ages, 
but  which  gradually  disappears  as  society  advances.  In  wars  carried  on  by  land,  the 
property  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  take  no  part  in  the  operations  of  the  armies 
is  uniformly  protected ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  solid  grounds  why  the  same 
rule  should  not  be  followed  at  sea.  Privateers  rarely  attack  ships  of  war.  Their 
object  is  merely  to  plunder  and  destroy  merchantmen.  They  cause  an  infinite  deal  of 
mischief  to  individuals,  and  aggravate  all  the  miseries  of  war,  without  having  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  result  of  the  contest.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  it  is  not 
possible,  whatever  precautions  may  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  greatest  abuses  from  being 
perpetrated  by  privateers.  The  wish  to  amass  plunder  is  the  only  principle  by  which 
they  are  actuated ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  should 
be  very  scrupulous  about  abstaining  from  excesses.  A  system  of  this  sort,  if  it  be  ever 
useful,  can  be  so  only  to  nations  who  have  little  trade,  and  who  may  expect  to  enrich 
themselves  during  war  by  fitting  out  privateers  to  plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  their 
enemies.  In  all  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  productive  only  of  mischief;  though  it  is, 
of  course,  most  injurious  to  those  states  that  have  the  greatest  mercantile  navy.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  encouraging  the  practice  of  privateering,  we  think  that  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  humanity  would  suggest  to  the  great  powers  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  it  altogether.  A  few  efforts,  have,  indeed,  been  already  made  towards  this 
desirable  object.  Thus,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  1 675,  that  neither  party  should,  in  any  future  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
against  the  other.  In  1767,  Russia  abstained  from  licensing  privateers:  and  in  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  a  stipulation  was  inserted  as  to 
privateers,  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  in 
1675.  But  nothing  short  of  a  convention  and  agreement  to  that  effect  amongst  the 
great  powers  will  be  able  to  effect  this  desirable  object.  —  (^Essai  concernant  les  Arma- 
teurs,  par  Martens,  1794.) 

2.  Appointment  of  Privateers.  —  The  captain  of  a  privateer  is  nominated  by  the  owners,  who  may  dis- 
miss  him  at  pleasure.  The  commission  or  letters  of  marque  given  to  the  owners,  authorises  them  to  attack 
and  seize  the  ships  of  the  power  or  powers  specified  therein  ;  but  they  are  not  to  look  upon  them  as  their 
property,  or  to  appropriate  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  their  own  use,  tiil  they  have  been  legally  con- 
demned.  Besides  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  hope  of  booty,  government  has  been  ni  the  habit  of  allow- 
ing them  51.  for  every  man  on  board  such  enemy's  ships  of  war  or  privateers  as  they  may  capture.— 
(33  Geo.  3.  c.  Cfi.)  A  privateer  cruising  under  letters  of  marque  against  one  state  may,  on  obtaining 
authentic  information  of  hostilities  being  commenced  by  her  government  against  another,  capture  its  ships 
with  full  advantage  to  lierself.  The  king  has  in  all  cases  the  right  to  release  any  prize  previously  to  its 
condemnation ;  this  being  an  implied  exception  in  the  grant  of  prizes  by  the  Crown.  —  {Chitty  on  Com- 
mercial  Latv,  vol.  i.  c.  8.) 

In  some  privateering  adventures,  the  crew  are  engaged  on  the  terms  of  no  prize  no  pay ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  produce  of  whatsoever  prizes  may  be  taken  goes  half  to  the  ship  (for  the  owners),  and  half  to 
the  men,  divided  among  them  according  to  the  articles  of  agreement;  but  when  the  men  sail  for  wages, 
the  captures  belong  entirely  to  the  owners,  except  a  small  share,  which  is  commonly  stipulated  to  be  given 
to  the  crew,  over  and  above  their  wages,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  enterprise.  Both  ways  of  arming  are 
regulated  by  the  articles  entered  into  between  the  owners  and  crews. 

Privateers  are  forbidden  from  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  assault  an  enemy  in 
a  port  or  haven,  under  the  protection  of  any  prince  or  republic,  be  he  friend,  ally,  or  neutral;  for  the 
peace  of  such  i)lace  must  be  preserved  inviolable.  —  {Molloy,  De  Jure  Maritimo,  bock  i.  c.  3.) 

When  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  it  is  usual,  in  most  countries,  to  exact  security  that  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  tlie  conduct  of  privateers  shall  be  observed.  In  Great  Britain,  a  bond  for  1,500/.  must  be 
given  by  responsible  persons,  not  concerned  in  the  ship,  for  all  ships  carrying  less  than  150  men,  and 
3,000/.  for  every  ship  carrying  more,  that  they  will  give  full  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or  injury  they 
may  commit  at  sea,  contrary  to  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  to  act,  and  to  their  duty  as 
privateers. 

If  privateers  wilfully  commit  any  spoil,  depredation,  or  other  injury,  on  friendly  or  neutral  ships, 
or  on  the  ships  or  goods  of  their  fellow  subjects,  they  are  to  be  inmished,  according  to  the  crime,  either 
with  death,  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  vessels  are  subject  to  forfeiture. 


PRIVATEERS. 
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Whether  a  ship  taken  be  lawful  prize,  or  not,  shall  be  tried  in  the  admiralty;  and  no  ship  or  cargo^ 
or  part  of  a  ship  or  part  of  a  cargo,  is  to  be  sold,  or  disposed  of  in  any  way,  till  after  judgment  has  been 
obtained. 

If  2  ships  with  letters  of  marque  accidentally  meet  with  a  prize  at  sea,  though  only  one  attack  and 
take  her,  yet  the  other,  being  in  sight,  shall  have  an  equal  share  of  the  prize,  though  he  afforded  no 
assistance  in  the  capture;  because  his  presence  may  be  presumed  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  enemy, 
and  made  him  yield ;  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  done,  had  his  conqueror  been  single  :  so  that  all 
ships  that  are  in  sight,  though  they  cannot  come  up  to  assist  in  the  engagement,  are  entitled  by  the 
common  law  to  a  distribution  of  the  spoil.  —  {Bcawes,  Lex  Mercatoria,  art.  trivatcers.) 

If  those  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  granted  should,  instead  of  taking  the  ship  and  goods  appertain- 
ing to  that  nation  against  which  the  said  letters  are  awarded,  wilfully  take  or  spoil  the  goods  of  another 
nation  in  amity  with  us,  this  would  amount  to  piracy  ;  and  the  person  so  offending  would,  for  such  fault, 
forfeit  their  vessel,  and  the  penalties  in  which  their  securities  are,  according  to  custom,  bound  on  taking 
out  such  letters.  But  such  penalties  would  not  follow,  unless  the  capture  were  made  in  a  piratical 
manner.  For  if  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  captured  vessel  were  such  as  to  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  she  really  belonged  to  the  country  against  which  the  letters  were  granted,  the  captors 
would  not  be  liable  to  punishment,  though  they  might  be  to  damages.  "  It  being  impossible,"  says 
Beawes,  "  always  to  determine  an  affair  of  this  sort  at  sea,  it  is  allowable  to  bring  a  dubious  capture  into 
port,  in  order  to  more  nice  and  just  scrutiny  and  inspection ;  otherwise  the  goods  of  an  enemy  would 
often  escape.  However,  to  guard  against  unlawful  seizures,  the  government  have  wisely  directed  suffi- 
cient caution  to  be  given  (as  before-mentioned)  for  the  due  observance  of  the  letters  according  to  law, 
before  they  permit  their  issuing  ;  and  when  there  is  a  breach  committed,  the  penalties  are  inflicted."  — 
{Lex  Mercatoria,  art.  Privateers.) 

3.  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Privateers,  Sfc.  —  The  following  instructions  to  privateers  were 
issued  under  an  order  in  council,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  France,  16th  ol  May,  1803 :  — 

put  on  board  the  same,  and  for  what  time  they  are  victualled ; 
also  the  names  of  the  commanders  and  officers. 

Art.  VII.  Correspondence  nith  the  Admiralty.— The  com- 
manders of  ships  and  vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals  as  aforesaid  shall  hold  and  keep,  and  are  hereby  en- 
joined to  hold  and  keep,  a  correspondence,  by  all  conveniences, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  with  our  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
or  our  commissioners  for  executing  that  office  for  the  time 
being,  or  their  secretary,  so  as  from  time  to  time  to  render  or 
give  him  or  them,  not  only  an  account  or  intelligence  of  their 
captures  and  proceedings  by  virtue  of  such  commission,  but 
also  of  whatever  else  shall  seem  unto  them,  or  be  discovered 
and  declared  to  them,  or  found  out  by  them,  or  by  examination 
of,  or  conference  with,  any  marines  or  passengers  of  or  in  the 
ships  or  vessels  taken,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  whatso- 
ever, touching  or  concerning  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  or  any 
of  their  fleets,  ships,  vessels,  or  parties,  and  of  the  stations, 
sea-ports,  and  places,  and  of  their  intents  therein;  and  what 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  enemy  bound  out  or  home,  or  where 
cruising,  as  they  shall  hear  of;  and  of  what  else  material  in 
these  cases  may  arrive  at  their  knowledge ;  to  the  end  such 
course  may  be  thereon  taken,  and  such  orders  given,  as  may  be 
requisite. 

Art.  VIII.  What  Culours  a  Privateer  is  to  wear —  No  com- 
mander of  any  ship  or  vessel  having  a  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisals  as  aforesaid  shall  presume,  as  they  will  answer  it  at 
their  peril,  to  wear  any  jack,  pendant,  or  other  ensign  or  colours 
usually  borne  by  our  ships ;  but,  besides  the  colours  usually 
borne  by  merchants'  ships,  they  shall  wear  a  red  jack,  with  the 
Union  jack  described  in  the  canton,  at  the  upper  comer  thereof, 
near  the  staff. 

Art.  IX.  Not  to  ransom  any  Capture.  —  No  commander  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  having  a  letter  of  marque  and  reprisal  as 
aforesaid,  shall  ransom,  or  agree  to  ransom,  or  quit  or  set  at 
liberty,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  their  cargoes,  which  shall  be 
seized  and  taken. 

Art.  X.  To  deliver  their  Prisoners  to  the  proper  Commissioners. 
—  All  captains  or  commanding  officers  of  ships  having  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisals  shall  send  an  account  of,  and  deliver 
over,  what  prisoners  shall  be  taken  on  board  any  prizes,  to  the 
commissioners  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  or  the  persons  appointed  in  the  sea-port 
towns  to  take  charge  of  prisoners  ;  and  such  prisoners  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  orders,  regulations,  and  directions  of  the  said 
commissioners;  and  no  commander  or  other  officer  of  any 
ship,  having  a  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal  as  aforesaid,  shall 
presume,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  ransom  any  pri- 
soner. 

Art.  XI.  Commission  forfeited  for  acting  contrary  hereto In 

case  the  commander  of  any  ship,  having  a  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisal  as  aforesaid,  shall  act  contrary  to  these  instructions,  or 
any  such  further  instructions  of  which  he  shall  have  due 
notice,  he  shall  forfeit  his  commission  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  shall,  together  with  his  bail,  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law,  and  be  condemned  to  costs  and 
damages. 

Art.  XII.  Cojnes  of  Journals.  —  All  commanders  of  ships 
and  vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  sliall,  by 
every  opportunity,  send  exact  copies  of  their  journals  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  proceed  to  the  condemnatioa 
of  the  prizes  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  without  delay. 

Art.  XIII.  To  observe  all  Orders Commanders  of  ships 

and  vessels  having  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  shall,  upon 
due  notice  being  given  to  them,  observe  all  such  other  instruc- 
tions and  orders  as  we  shall  think  fit  to  direct  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  better  carrying  on  this  service. 

Art.  XIV.  Violating  these  instructions.  —  All  persons  who 
shall  violate  these,  or  any  other  of  our  instructions,  shall  be 
severely  punished,  and  also  required  to  make  full  reparation  to 
persons  injured  contrary  to  our  instructions,  for  all  damages 
they  shall  sustain  by  any  capture,  embezzlement,  demurrage, 
or  otherwise. 

Art.  XV.  Bail  to  be  given.  —  Before  any  letter  of  marque  or 
reprisal  for  the  jmrposes  aforesaid  shall  issue  under  seal,  bail 
shall  be  given  with  sureties,  before  the  lieutenant  and  judgeof 
our  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  or  his  surrogate,  in 
tlie  sum  of  ,"5,000/.  sterling,  if  the  ship  carries  above  l.'iO  men ; 
and  if  a  less  number,  in  the  sum  of  1  ,.500/.  sterling  ;  which  bail 
shall  be  to  the  effect  and  in  the  form  following  :  — 

Wliich  day,  time  and  place,  personally  appeared 

and  who, 

submitting  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  ErtfiUind,  obliged  themselves,  their  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  unto  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  in 


Art.  I.  Against  what,  and  where.  Letters  of  Marque  may  act 
hostilely.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commanders  of  ships 
authorised  by  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  for  private  men- 
of-war,  to  set  upon  by  force  of  arms,  and  subdue  and  take  the 
men-of-war,  ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises, 
iDelonging  to  the  French  republic,  or  to  any  person  being  sub- 
jects to  the  French  republic,  or  inhabitants  within  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  French  republic:  but  so  that  no  hostility  be 
committed,  nor  prize  attacked,  seized,  or  taken  within  the 
harbours  of  princes  or  states  in  amity  with  us,  or  in  their  rivers 
or  roads,  within  the  shot  of  their  cannon,  unless  by  permission 
of  such  princes  or  states,  or  their  commanders  or  governors  in 
chief  of  such  places. 

Art.  II.  Captures  tobebrovght  into  Port.  —  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  so  authorised  as  aforesaid,  shall  bring 
all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods,  which  they  shall  seize  and  take, 
into  such  port  of  England,  or  some  other  port  of  our  dominions, 
as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  them,  in  order  to  have  the  same 
legally  adjudged  by  our  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England, 
or  before  the  judge  of  any  other  admiralty  court,  lawfully  au- 
thorised, within  our  dominions. 

Art.  III.    Conduct  of  the  Captors  after  the  Capture  is  brought 

into  Port After  such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  shall  be  taken 

and  brought  into  any  port,  the  taker,  or  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
or  some  other  person  present  at  the  capture,  shall  be  obliged  to 
bring  or  send,  as  soon  as  possibly  may  be,  3  or  4  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  company  (whereof  the  master,  supercargo,  mate, 
or  boatswain,  to  be  always  2)  of  every  ship  or  vessel  so  brought 
into  port,  before  the  judge  of  our  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
England,  or  his  surrogate,  or  before  the  judge  of  such  other 
admiralty  court  within  our  dominions,  lawfully  authorised  as 
aforesaid,  or  such  as  shall  be  lawfully  commissioned  in  that 
Ijehalf,  to  be  sworn  and  examined  upon  such  interrogatories 
as  shall  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  concerning  the  in- 
terest or  property  of  such  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  and 
of  the  goods,  merchandises,  and  other  effects  found  therein ; 
and  the  taker  shall  be  further  obliged,  at  the  time  he  produc- 
eth  the  company  to  be  examined,  and  before  any  monition 
shall  be  issued,  to  bring  in  and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  his  surrogate, 
or  the  judge  of  such  other  admiralty  court  within  our  do- 
minions, lawfully  authorised,  or  others  commissioned  as  afore- 
said, all  such  papers,  passes,  sea-briefs,  charterparties,  bills  of 
lading,  cockets,  letters,  and  other  documents  and  writings,  as 
shall  be  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  any  ship  ;  the  taker,  or 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  or  some  other  person  who  shall  be  pre- 
sent at  the  capture,  and  saw  the  said  papers  and  writings 
delivered  up,  or  otherwise  found  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  making  oath  that  the  said  papers  and  writings  are 
brought  and  delivered  in  as  they  were  received  and  taken, 
•without  any  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  embezzlement 
whatever,  or  otherwise  to  account  for  the  same  upon  oath,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court. 

Art.  IV.  Not  to  break  Bulk  before  Judgment The  ships, 

vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandises,  and  etiects,  taken  by  virtue 
of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  kept  and 
preserved,  and  no  part  of  them  shall  be  sold,  spoiled,  wasted, 
or  diminished,  and  the  bulk  thereof  shall  not  be  broken,  before 
judgment  be  given  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England, 
or  some  other  court  of  admiralty  lawfully  authorised  in  that 
behalf,  that  the  ships,  goods,  or  merchandises  are  lawful 
prize. 

Art.  V.  Privateers  to  assist  Ships  in  Distress —  If  any  ship  or 
vessel  belonging  to  us,  or  our  subjects,  shall  be  found  in  distress 
by  being  in  fight  set  upon  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  or  by  reason 
of  any  other  accident,  the  commanders,  officers,  and  company 
of  such  merchant  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  as  aforesaid,  shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  give 

aid  and  succour  to  all  such  ship  and  s"  '  

utmost  of  their  power,  labour  to  free  the  i 


aid  and  succour  to  all  such  ship  and  ships,  and  shall,  to  thi 

,  labourtofi 
or  any  other  distress. 


:  from  the  enemy. 


Art.  VI.  Application  to  the  Admiralty  for  Letters  of  Marque. 
—  The  commanders  or  owners  of  such  ships  and  vessels,  before 
the  taking  out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  shall  make  ap- 
plication  in  writing,  subscribed  with  their  hands,  to  our  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  our  commissioners  for  executing 
that  office  for  the  time  being,  or  the  lieutenant  or  judge  of  the 
said  HighCourt  of  Adm.iralty,  or  his  surrogate,  and  shall  therein 
set  forth  a  particular,  true,  and  exact  description  of  the  ship  or 
vessel  for  which  such  letter  of  marque  and  reprisals  is  requested, 
specifying  the  burden  of  sucK  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  guns,  and  what  other  warlike  furniture  and 
ammunition  are  on  board  the  same,  to  what  place  the  ship  be- 
longs, and  the  nameor  names  of  theprincipal  owner  or  owners 
of  such  slup  or  vessel,  and  the  number  of  men  intended  to  be 
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duly  observed  and  performed,  as  far  as  they  ihall  the  said  ihlp« 
master,  and  company,  any  way  concern  ;  and  if  they  shall  Htc 
full  satisfaction  for  any  damage  or  injury  which  shall  be  done 
by  them  or  any  of  them  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  of 
foreign  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  and  also  shall  duly 
and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  cus- 
tomers or  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  same  for  his  Ma- 
jesty,  the  usual  customs  due  to  his  Majesty,  of  and  for  all  ships 
and  goods  so  as  aforesaid  taken  and  adjudged  as  prize;  and 
moreover  if  the  said 

shall  not  take  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise, 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  otherwise  liable  to  confiscation, 
through  consent  or  clandestinely,  or  by  collusion,  by  virtue, 
colour,  or  pretence  of  his  said  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals, 
that  then  this  bail  shall  be  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and  unless 
they  shall  so  do,  they  do  all  hereby  severally  consent  that  ex- 
ecution issue  forth  against  them,  their  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  goods  and  chattels,  wheresoever  the  same  may 
be  found,  to  the  value  of  the  sum  of 

pounds  before  mentioned ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
thereof  they  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names. 

By  his  Majesty's  command,       (Signed)       PELHAM. 


the  sum  of  pounds  of  lawful 

money  of  Great  Britain,  to  this  effect ;  that  Is  to  say,  that 
•whereas  is  duly  authorised  by 

letters  of  marque  and  reprisals,  with  the  ship  called  the 

of  the  burden  of  about 
tons,  whereof  he  the  said  goeth 

master,  by  force  of  arms  to  attack,  surprise,  seize,  and  take,  all 
ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  chattels  and 
effects,  belonging  to  the  French  republic,  or  to  any  persons 
being  subjects  of  the  French  republic,  or  inhabiting  within 
any  of  the  territories  of  the  French  republic;  excepting  only 
■within  the  harbours  or  roads  within  shot  of  the  cannon  ot 
princes  and  states  in  amity  with  his  Majesty.  And  whereas  he 
the  said  hath  a 

copy  of  certain  instructions,  approved  of  and  passed  by  his 
Majesty  in  council,  as  by  the  tenour  of  the  said  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisals,  and  instructions  thereto  relating,  more 
at  large  appeareth :  if  therefore  nothing  be  done  by  the  said 
or  any  of  his  officers, 
mariners,  or  company,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  said 
instructions,  and  of  all  other  instructions  which  may  be  issued 
in  like  manner  hereafter,  and  whereof  due  notice  shall  be  given 
him :  but  that  such  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  aforesaid, 
and  the  said  instructions,  shall  in  all  particulars  be  well  and 
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PROTECTION,  in  mercantile  navigation,  a  privilege  granted  to  certain  de- 
scriptions of  seamen,  by  which  they  are  protected  from  impressment.  —  (See  Im- 
pressment. ) 

PRUNES  AND  PRUNELLOES,  a  species  of  dried  plums,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  finest  are  imported  from  France,  in  the  south  of  which  this  fruit 
is  very  abundant.  The  best  prunes  are  packed  in  hampers  or  baskets  made  of  white 
osiers,  weighing  from  6  to  10  lbs.  each ;  the  second  quality  in  quarters,  and  the  third  in 
puncheons.  The  entries  of  prunes  for  home  consumption,  in  1831  and  1832,  amounted, 
at  an  average,  to  6,285  cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  is  ll.  7s.  6d.  a  cwt.,  being  more  than 
50  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  inferior  qualities.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
would  be  more  productive  were  it  reduced  to  lOs.  or  12s. 

Prunes,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption  except  in  British  ships,  or 
ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  from  which  they  are  exported,  on  penalty  of  the 


(3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  H  2.  22.) 
OF   IRON    (Ger.    BerlinerUau ;     Fr. 


forfeiture  thereof  and  of  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  or    PRUSSIATE 

Bleu  de  Prusse ,-  It.  Azurro  Prussiano ;  Sp.  Azul  de  Prussia ;  Rus.  Lasor  Bexlin- 
skaja),  a  beautiful  deep  blue  powder,  accidentally  discovered  at  Berlin  in  1710.  It 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts,  being  extensively  used  by  painters :  it  is 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  Prussian  blue 
available  for  the  dyeing  of  broad  cloths,  but  without  much  success.  The  difficulty  is 
to  diffuse  the  colour  equally  over  the  surface ;  for,  from  its  extraordinary  vivacity  and 
lustre,  the  slightest  inequalities  strike  and  offend  the  eye.  Prussian  blue  resists  the  air  I 
and  sun  extremely  well ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  or  any  sort  of  j 
stuff  that  is  to  be  washed  with  soap,  as  the  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  readily  dissolves 
and  separates  the  colouring  matter.  —  (Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.   pp.  60 — 94.) 

Blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  1810-11,  the  imports  of  Prussian  blue  into  Canton  I 

from  England  amounted  to  1,899  piculs,  or  253,200  lbs.     But,  for  some  years  past,  the  Chinese  have  not  | 

imported  a  single  pound  weight.     The  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  trade  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     A  j 
common  Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  East  Indiaman,  having  frequented  a  manufactory 

where  the  drug  was  prepared,  learned  the  art  of  making  it ;  and  on  his  return  to  China,  he  established  a  ! 

similar  work  there,  with  such  success  that  the  whole  empire  is  now  amply  supplied  with  native  Prussian  i 
blue!    The  West  has  derived  many  important  arts  from  the  East;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  this  is 

the  first  well  authenticated  instance  of  any  art  having  ever  been  carried  from  the  West  to  the  East,  by  j 
a  native  of  the  latter.    But,  in  all  that  respects  industry,  ingenuity,  and  invention,  the  Chinese  are 

incomparably  superior  to  every  other  people  to  the  east  of  the  Indus.  [ 

PUBLICANS,  are  persons  authorised  by  licence  to  retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wines,  j 
Under  the  term  publicans  are  comprised  innkeepers,  hotel  keepers,  alehouse  keepers, 
keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c.  An  inn  differs  from  an  alehouse  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
is  a  place  intended  for  the  lodging  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  guests,  whereas  the 
latter  is  intended  for  their  entertainment  only.  If,  however,  ale  or  beer  be  commonly 
sold  in  an  inn,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  it  is  also  an  alehouse ;  and  if  travellers  } 
be  furnished  with  beds,  lodged,  and  entertained  in  an  alehouse,  it  also  is  an  inn.  It  is 
not  material  to  the  character  of  an  innkeeper  that  he  should  have  any  sign  oVer  his  door ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  makes  it  his  biasiness  to  entertain  passengers  and  travellers,  pro- 
viding them  with  lodgings  and  other  accommodations. 

1.  Licensing  of  Publicans.  —  The  provisions  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  public 
houses  are  embodied  in  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  61.,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  abstract. 

General  Meetings.  —  There  shall  be  annually  holden  in  county  divisions,  cities,  and  towns,  a  special 
session  of  justices,  to  be  called  the  "  General  Annual  Licensing  Meeting"  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
licences  to  persons  keeping  or  about  to  keep  inns,  alehouses,  &c. ;  such  meetings  to  be  held,  in  Middlesex  i 
and  Surrey,  within  the  first  10  days  of  the  month  of  March  ;  and  in  every  other  place  between  the  20th  | 
of  August  and  the  14th  of  September,  both  inclusive. 

Notice  of  General  Meeting.  —  Within  every  division,  21  days  before  the  annual  licensing  meeting,  a 
petty  session  of  justices  to  be  held,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  fix  the  day  and  hour  for  holding  the  general 
annual  meeting;  and  shall  direct  a  precept  to  the  high  constable,  requiring  him,  within  5  days  after  the 
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receipt  thereof,  to  order  the  petty  constables  to  affix  on  the  door  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  other  public 
place,  a  notice  of  such  annual  meeting,  and  give  or  leave  at  the  dwelling-house  of  each  justice  acting  for 
tlie  division,  and  of  each  person  keeping  an  inn,  or  who  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply 
for  a  licence  to  keep  an  inn,  a  copy  of  such  notice.  —  §  2. 

The  annual  meeting  may  be  adjou  rncd,  but  the  adjourned  meeting  is  not  to  be  held  on  any  of  the  5  days 
immediately  tbllowing  the  adjournment;  and  every  adjournment  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  March  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  in  August  or  Sejitember  in  every  other  county.  —  §  3. 

Sessions  for  Transfer  of  Licences.  —  At  the  annual  meeting,  justices  to  appoint  not  less  than  4  nor 
more  than  8  special  sessions,  to  be  held  as  near  as  possible  at  equidistant  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  trans, 
ferring  licences.*—  §  4. 

Notice  of  holding  any  adjourned  meetings,  or  of  any  special  session  for  the  transfer  of  licences,  to  be 
given  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  parties  as  mentioned  above. —  §  5. 

Justices  disqualified.  —  No  justice  who  is  a  common  brewer,  distiller,  maker  of  malt  for  sale,  or  retailer 
of  malt  or  any  exciseable  liquor,  shall  act  or  be  present  at  any  annual  licensing  meeting,  or  adjournment, 
or  special  session  for  transferring  licences,  or  take  part  in  the  adjudication  upon  any  application  for  a 
licence,  or  upon  an  appeal ;  nor  in  the  case  of  licensing  any  house  of  which  he  is  owner,  or  agent  of  the 
owner,  or  of  any  house  belonging  to  any  common  brewer,  maker  of  malt,  &c.  to  whom  he  shall  be,  either 
by  blood  or  marriage,  the  father,  son,  or  brother,  or  with  whom  he  shall  be  partner  in  any  other  trade ; 
in  any  of  these  cases  knowingly  or  wilfully  to  act,  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  But  disqualification  does 
not  arise,  where  a  justice,  having  no  beneficial  interest  in  a  house  licensed  or  about  to  be  licensed,  holds 
only  the  legal  estate  therein  as  trustee  or  for  a  charitable  or  public  use.  —  ^6. 

When  in  any  liberty,  city,  or  town,  2  qualified  justices  do  not  attend,  the  county  justices  may  act. 

The  power  given  to  county  justices  not  to  extend  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  —  §  8. 

Questions  respecting  licences  to  be  determined,  and  licences  to  be  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the  justices 
present.  —  §  9. 

Application  for  a  Licence.  —  Persons  intending  to  apply  for  a  licence  to  a  house  not  before  licensed,  to 
affix  a  notice  on  the  door  of  such  house,  and  on  the  door  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish,  and,  where 
there  shall  be  no  church  or  chapel,  on  some  other  conspicuous  place  within  the  parish,  on  three  several 
Sundays,  between  tlie  1st  of  January  and  the  last  day  of  February  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  elsewhere  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  last  day  of  July,  at  some  time  between  the  hours 
of  10  in  the  forenoon  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  such  notice  upon  one  of  the  over- 
seers  of  the  poor,  and  upon  one  of  the  constables  or  peace-officers  of  the  parish,  within  the  month  of 
February  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  elsewhere  within  the  month  of  July,  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting ;  such  notice  to  be  in  a  legible  hand,  or  printed,  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  The  appli- 
cation must  state  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  party,  with  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  his  trade 
or  calling  during  the  6  months  previous  to  the  serving  of  the  notice.  —  \  10. 

Notice  to  transfer  Licence.  — Persons  desirous  of  transferring  a  licence,  and  intending  to  apply  to  the 
next  special  sessions,  must,  5  days  previously,  serve  a  notice  upon  one  of  the  overseers  and  one  of  the 
constables  of  the  parish.  Persons  hindered,  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  from  attending  any 
licensing  meeting,  and  proof  thereof  adduced  on  oath,  may  authorise  another  person  to  attend  for  them. 
—  U2. 

Licences  to  be  in  force,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  from  the  5th  of  April ;  elsewhere  from  the  10th  of 
October,  for  one  whole  year.  —  \  13. 

Provision  for  Death  or  other  Contingency.  —  If  any  person  licensed  shall  die,  or  become  incapable,  or  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  if  he,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  shall  remove,  or  neglect  to  apply  for  a 
continuation  of  his  licence,  the  justices  at  special  session  may  grant  a  licence  to  the  heirs,  executors,  or 
assigns  of  such  party,  or  to  any  new  tenant;  or  if  any  man's  house  should  be,  or  be  about  to  be,  pulled 
down  for  a  public  purpose,  or  rendered,  by  fire,  tempest,  or  other  unforeseen  calamity,  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  an  inn,  licence  may  be  granted  to  the  occupier,  if  he  intend  to  open  another  house  as  an 
inn.  Such  transferred  licences  shall  continue  only  in  force  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  in  case  of  removal 
to  another  house,  notice  must  be  given  on  some  Sunday,  within  6  weeks  before  the  special  session,  in  the 
manner  and  form  before  described.  —  \  14. 

Fees  for  Licences.  —  The  clerk  of  the  justices  may  lawfully  receive  from  every  person  to  whom  a  licence 
is  granted,  for  trouble  and  all  expenses,  the  following  sums  :  — 

s.  d. 
For  constable  or  officer  serving  notices  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

For  clerk  of  justices  for  licence  -  -  -  -  -  -  -50 

For  precept  to  the  high  constable,  and  notices  to  be  delivered  by  the  petty  constable    1    6 
Clerks  demanding  or  receiving  more  than  these  fees,  to  forfeit  51.  —  §  15. 

No  sheriff''s  officer,  or  officer  executing  the  process  of  any  court  of  justice,  qualified  to  hold  or  use  any 
licence  under  this  act.  —  \  16. 

Excise  Licences.  —  No  licence  for  the  sale  of  any  exciseable  liquors,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
shall  be  granted  by  the  excise  to  any  person,  unless  such  person  be  previously  licensed  under  this 
act.  — ^  17. 

Penalties.  —  Any  person  without  a  licence  selling  or  exchanging,  or  for  valuable  consideration  disposing 
of,  any  exciseable  liquor  by  retail,  to  be  consumed  in  his  premises ;  or  with  a  licence,  and,  so  selling  in  pre- 
mises other  than  those  specified  in  his  licence,  shall  for  every  offence,  on  conviction  before  1  justice, 
forfeit  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than  51.  with  costs;  but  the  penalty  not  to  attach  in  case  of  death  or 
insolvency,  and  sale  by  the  heir  or  assigns,  prior  to  the  next  special  sessions.  —  §  18. 

Every  licensed  person  shall,  if  required,  sell  all  liquors  by  retail  (except  in  quantities  less  than  a  | 
pint)  by  the  ga'lon,  quart,  pint,  or  |  pint,  sized  according  to  the  standard ;  in  default  thereof  to  forfeit 
the  illegal  measure,  and  pay  not  exceeding  lO*.  with  costs,  to  be  recovered  within  30  days  before  1  jus- 
tice. —  §  19. 

In  cases  of  riot,  or  probability  of  riot,  houses  licensed  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  closed  by  the  order 
of  2  justices.— §20. 

Any  person  convicted  of  a.  first  offence,  before  2  justices,  against  the  tenour  of  his  licence,  to  forfeit 
not  exceeding  51.  with  costs  ;  guilty  of  a  second  offence  within  3  years  of  the  first,  to  forfeit  not  exceed, 
ing  10/.  with  costs  ;  and  guilty  oi a'third qjffence  within  3  years,  to  forfeit  not  exceeding .00/.  with  costs  :  or 
the  case  in  the  last  instance  may  be  adjourned  to  the  petty  sessions,  or  the  annual  meeting,  or  the  general 
quarter  sessions ;  and  if  the  offender  is  found  guilty  by  a.  jury,  he  may  be  fined  100/.,  or  adjudged  to  for- 
feit his  licence,  or  both,  and  rendered  incapable  of  selling  any  exciseable  liquor  in  any  inn  kept  by  him 
for  3  years.  —  \  21. 

Proceedings  at  the  session  in  certain  cases,  may  be  directed  by  the  justices  to  be  carried  on  by  the  con- 
stable, and  the  expenses  defrayed  out  of  the  county  rates.  —  §  2'2. 

Witnes.ses  refusing  to  attend  without  lawful  excuse,  may  be  fined  not  more  than  10/.  —  §  23. 

Penalties  against  justices  may  be  sued  for  in  any  court  in  Westminster;  a  moiety  to  the  king,  and  a 
moiety  to  the  party  suing.  —  §  24. 

Penalties  adjudged  by  justices  may  be  recovered  by  distress,  or  the  party  imprisoned  1,  3,  or  6  calendar 
months.  —  §  2.5. 

The  next  sections  relate  to  the  mode  of  prosecuting  actions. 

The  last  section  of  the  act  bears  that  the  woid  "  inn"  shall  include  any  inn,  alehouse,  or  victualling 
house,  in  which  is  sold  by  retail  any  exciseable  liquor,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises ;  and  the 
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words  exciseable  liquor  are  to  include  all  such  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  as  may  now  or  hereafter  be 
charged  with  any  customs  or  excise  duty.  —  §  37. 

The  act  does  not  affect  the  two  Universities,  nor  the  privileges  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  except  those 
freemen  who  have  obtained  their  freedom  by  redemption ;  and  it  does  not  alter  the  time  of  granting 
licences  in  the  city  of  London. 

Innkeepers  are  bound,  by  the  tenour  of  their  licence,  to  keep  order  in  their  houses,  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct,  and  gambling.  If  they  fail  in  these  respects,  they  forfeit  their  licence,  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  penalties  mentioned  before.  Allowing  seditious  or  immoral  books  to  be  read  in 
an  inn,  also  forfeits  the  licence,  and  subjects  to  penalties.  —  (39  Geo.  3.  c.  79.  §  31.) 

2.  Duties  of  Innkeepers.  —  Innkeepers  are  bound  by  law  to  receive  guests  coming  to 
their  inns,  and  they  are  also  bound  to  protect  their  property  when  there.  They  have  no 
option  to  reject  or  refuse  a  guest,  unless  their  house  be  already  full,  or  they  are  able  to 
assign  some  other  reasonable  and  sufficient  cause.  Neither  can  they  impose  unreason- 
able terms  on  such  as  frequent  their  houses :  if  they  do,  they  may  be  fined,  and  their 
inns  indicted  and  suppressed.  An  innkeeper  who  has  stables  attached  to  his  premises, 
may  be  compelled  to  receive  a  horse,  although  the  owner  does  not  reside  in  his  house ; 
but  he  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  receive  a  trunk  or  other  dead 
thing.  By  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  constables,  or,  in  their  default,  justices  of  the  peace, 
may  quarter  soldiers  in  inns,  livery-stables,  alehouses,  &c.,  under  the  conditions  and 
regulations  set  forth  in  the  statute. 

3.  Responsibility  of  Innkeepers.  —  An  innkeeper  is  bound  to  keep  safely  whatever  things 
his  guests  deposit  in  his  inn,  or  in  his  custody  as  innkeeper ;  and  he  is  civilly  liable  for 
all  losses,  except  those  arising  from  irresistible  force,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  act  of 
God  and  the  king's  enemies.  "  It  has  long  been  holden,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  that 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  restitution,  if  the  trunks  or  parcels  of  his  guests,  committed 
to  him  either  personally  or  through  one  of  his  agents,  be  damaged  in  his  inn,  or  stolen 
out  of  it  by  any  person  whatever  (except  the  servant  or  companion  of  the  guest) ;  nor 
shall  he  discharge  himself  of  this  responsibility  by  a  refusal  to  take  any  care  of  the  goods, 
because  there  are  suspected  persons  in  the  house,  for  whose  conduct  he  cannot  be  answer- 
able :  it  is  otherwise,  indeed,  if  he  refuse  admission  to  a  traveller  because  he  really  has 
no  room  for  him,  and  the  traveller,  nevertheless,  insist  upon  entering,  and  place  his 
baggage  in  a  chamber  without  the  keeper's  consent.  Add  to  this,  that  if  he  fail  to  pro- 
vide honest  servants  and  honest  inmates,  according  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  public,  his  negligence  in  that  respect  is  highly  culpable,  and  he  ought  to  answer 
civilly  for  their  acts,  even  if  they  should  rob  the  guests  that  sleep  in  their  chambers. 
Rigorous  as  this  law  may  seem,  and  hard  as  it  may  actually  be  in  one  or  two  particular 
instances,  it  is  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  public  utility,  to  which  all  private  con- 
siderations ought  to  yield ;  for  travellers,  who  must  be  numerous  in  a  rich  and  com- 
mercial country,  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  innholders, 
whose  education  and  morals  are  usually  none  of  the  best,  and  who  might  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  associating  with  ruffians  or  pilferers,  while  the  injured  guest  could  never 
obtain  legal  proof  of  such  combinations,  or  even  of  their  negligence,  if  no  actual  fraud 
had  been  committed  by  them.  Hence  the  praetor  declared,  according  to  Pomponius, 
his  desire  of  securing  the  public  from  the  dishonesty  of  such  men ;  and  by  his  edict  gave 
an  action  against  them,  if  the  goods  of  travellers  or  passengers  were  lost  or  hurt  by  any 
means  except  by  inevitable  accident  (damno  fatali) :  and  Ulpian  intimates,  that  even 
this  severity  could  not  restrain  them  from  knavish  practices  or  suspicious  neglect."—^ 
{Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  2d  ed.   pp.  95,  96.) 

Even  if  an  innkeeper  bid  the  guest  take  the  key  of  his  chamber  and  lock  the  door, 
telling  him  that  he  cannot  undertake  the  charge  of  the  goods,  still,  if  they  be  stolen,  he 
is  held  to  be  responsible.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  not  competent  to  the  innkeeper  to  plead 
that  he  took  ordinary  care,  or  that  the  force  which  occasioned  the  loss  was  truly  irre- 
sistible. A  guest  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  in  special  custody  to  the  innkeeper, 
nor,  indeed,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  has  any.  If  he  have  property  with  him,  or  about 
his  person,  the  innkeeper  must  be  responsible  for  it  v/ithout  communication.  But  the 
innkeeper  may  require  that  the  property  of  his  guest  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  put  into  a  secure  place ;  and  if  the  guest  refuse,  the  innkeeper  is  not 
liable  for  its  safety.  The  guest  exonerates  the  innkeeper  from  liability,  when  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  goods,  so  as  to  deprive  the  innkeeper  of  having 
any  care  over  them :  thus,  if  a  guest  demand  and  have  exclusive  possession  of  a  room, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  shop  or  warehouse,  he  exonerates  the  landlord  from  any  loss  he  may 
sustain  in  the  property  which  he  keeps  in  that  apartment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  he  have 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  room.  The  innkeeper  cannot  oblige  the  guest  to  take 
charge  of  his  own  goods ;  for  this,  in  effect,  would  be  a  refusal  to  admit  them  into  the 
inn.  And  it  is  no  excuse  for  an  innkeeper  to  say  that  he  delivered  the  key  of  the 
chamber  whence  the  property  was  stolen  to  the  guest,  who  left  the  door  open.  A  case 
of  this  sort  occurred  very  recently,  at  Brighton.  —  A  lady  having  left  the  door  of  her 
bed-room,  of  which  she  had  the  key,  open  for  a  few  minutes,  501.  were  abstracted  from 
her  reticule.     The  innkeeper  contended  that  the  plaintiff,  by  selecting  particular  apart- 
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ments,  and  taking  the  key,  had  exonerated  him  from  his  liability.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  Lord  Tenterden  said,  —  "  By  the  common 
law  of  this  country,  and  also  by  the  civil  law,  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  innkeepers 
was  founded  on  two  reasons :  first,  to  compel  the  landlord  to  take  care  that  no  improper 
company  was  admitted  into  his  house ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  collusion.  —  The  prin- 
ciple, as  stated  in  the  civil  law,  was  this —  '  Ne,  quisquam  putet  graviter  Jioc  in  eos  constitum 
esse;  nam  est  in  ipsorum  arhitrio  nequem  recipient;  et  nisi  hoc  esset  statutum,  materia 
daretur  cum  furihus,  adversus  eos  quos  recipiunt,  coeundi :  cum  ne  nunc  quidem  abstinent 
hujusmodi  fraudibusJ'  It  was  true  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  company  into  inns.  But  still  the  principle  was 
such  as  he  had  stated  it  to  be,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  relax  it ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  taking  rooms  in  this  way  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  landlord.  Then, 
as  to  the  objection  that  the  cases  did  not  extend  to  money,  it  was  clear  that  money  was 
as  much  within  the  principle  as  goods,  and  that  no  substantial  distinction  could  be  made. 
He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  right." —  Rule  refused. 

A  landlord  may  exempt  himself  from  liability,  if  he  can  show  that  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the  guest ;  as,  if  his  goods  are  stolen  by  his  own  servant 
or  companion. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  man  is  a  guest  at  an  inn,  if  he  leave  his  horse  at  it,  though 
he  has  not  gone  into  it  himself.  If  a  man  come  to  an  inn,  and  make  a  contract  for 
lodging  for  a  set  time,  and  do  not  eat  or  drink  there,  he  is  no  guest,  but  a  lodger,  and, 
as  such,  not  under  the  innkeeper's  protection ;  but  if  he  eat  and  drink,  or  pay  for  his 
diet  there,  it  is  otherwise.  Any  innkeeper  or  alehouse  keeper,  knowingly  receiving  and 
harbouring  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  revenue  laws,  for  which  he 
has  been  in  prison,  or  for  which  he  has  fled,  shall  forfeit  lOOZ.  and  have  no  licence  for 
the  future. 

4.  Remedy  of  an  Innkeeper  against  his  Guest.  —  An  innkeeper  may,  without  any  agreement  to  that 
effect,  detain  the  person  of  a  guest  who  has  eaten  in  his  house,  until  payment ;  and  he  may  do  the  same 
by  the  horses  in  his  stable. 

An  innkeeper  is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  spirits  supplied  to  his  guests,  of  the  value  of  20s.  and  upwards, 
unless  supplied  or  contracted  for  at  one  time.  —  (23  Geo.  2.  c.  40.) 

By  the  custom  of  London  and  Exeter,  if  a  man  commit  a  horse  to  an  hostler,  and  the" expense  of  his  keep 
become  equivalent  to  his  price,  the  hostler  may  appropriate  the  horse  to  himself  upon  the  appraisement  of 
four  of  his  neighbours,  or  may  have  him  sold.  But  innkeepers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  no 
power  to  sell  horses  detained  by  them. 

A  horse  committed  to  an  innkeeper  cannot  be  detained  as  a  security  for  the  board  of  his  master. 

It  is  enacted  by  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  15.  that  innkeepers,  alehouse  keepers,  &c.  refusing  to  specify  in  an 
account  the  number  of  pints  or  quarts  for  which  demand  is  made,  or  selling  in  unmarked  measures,  shall 
have  no  power  to  detain  any  goods  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  person  from  whom  demand  is  made, 
but  shall  be  left  to  their  action  for  recovery  of  the  same. 

PUMICE  STONE  (Ger.  Bimstein ;  Fr.  Pierre pouce;  It.  Pietra pomice ;  Sp.  Piedra 
pomez ;  Lat.  Pumex),  a  light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes.  It  is  used  for  polishing  metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
wood  and  pasteboard.  It  is  said  to  form  a  good  glaze  for  pottery.  The  lighter  pumice 
stones  swim  on  water,  their  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  '914.  The  island  of  Lipari, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  chiefly  formed  of  pumice  stone,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the 
magazine  whence  all  Europe  is  supplied  with  this  useful  article.  There  are  several 
species  of  pumice  stones  ;  but  those  only  that  are  light  and  spongy  are  exported.  The 
price  varies  in  the  London  market  from  81.  to  lOl.  a  ton. 

PUTCHOCK.  An  article  of  this  name  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  India  into  China,  and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Canton  price 
currents.  It  is  the  root  of  a  plant  that  grows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned,  it 
yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  grateful  and  diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  they  burn  as  incense  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  —  (  Hamilton's  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i.  p.  126.) 


Q. 

QUARANTINE,  a.regulation  by  which  all  communication  with  individuals,  ships, 
or  goods,  arriving  from  places  infected  with  the  plague,  or  other  contagious  disease,  or 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  such  infection,  is  interdicted  for  a  certain  definite 
period.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  quaranta,  forty ;  it  being  generally 
supposed,  that  if  no  infectious  disease  break  out  within  40  days,  or  6  weeks,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  from  thp  free  admission  of  the  individuals  under  quarantine. 
During  this  period,  too,  all  the  goods,  clothes,  &c.  that  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
retaining  the  infection,  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification.  This  last  operation, 
"which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  quarantine  system,  is  performed  either  on  board 
ship,  or  in  establishments  denominated  lazarettos.  —  (  See  post, ) 
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Policy  of  Quarantine.  —  The  regulations  as  to  quarantine  are  entirely  precautionary : 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  belief  that  various  diseases,  but  especially  the  plague,  are 
contagious ;  ai)d  supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  the  propriety  of  subjecting  those  coming 
from  an  infected  or  suspected  place  to  a  probation  is  obvious.  Indeed,  no  government 
could,  until  the  belief  in  question  be  proved  to  be  ill  founded,  abstain  from  enforcing 
precautionary  measures,  without  rendering  itself  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  culpably 
neglected  one  of  its  most  important  duties,  —  that  of  providing,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
plague  is  never  imported  ;  that  it  is  always  indigenous ;  originating  in  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  something  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
consequently,  quarantine  regulations  merely  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  commerce,  with- 
out being  of  any  real  utility.  But  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
doubting  that  infectious  diseases  have  originated  in  the  way  described,  the  fact  that  they 
have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  all  question.  Even  if  the  evidence  as  to  the  importation  of  infectious 
diseases  were  less  decisive  than  it  is,  or  the  opinions  of  medical  men  more  divided,  it 
would  not  warrant  the  repeal  of  the  restraints  on  the  intercourse  with  suspected  ports. 
This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  innovations  should  be  rashly  introduced ;  wherever  there 
is  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  incline  to  the  side  of  security.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  quarantine 
regulations  have  been  carried  to  a  needless  extent  j  but  they  have  more  frequently,  we 
believe,  been  improperly  relaxed. 

Institution  of  Quarantine.  —  The  notion  that  the  plague  was  imported  from  the  East 
into  Europe,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  all  ages.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Venetians 
were  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  guard  against  its  introduction  from  abroad,  by 
obliging  ships  and  individuals  from  suspected  places  to  perform  quarantine.  The  regu- 
lations upon  this  subject  were,  it  is  most  probable,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1484.  — 
( Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Invent,  vol.  ii.  art.  Quarantine.)  They  have  since  been  gradually 
adopted  in  every  other  country.  Their  introduction  into  England  was  comparatively 
late.  Various  preventive  regulations  had  been  previously  enacted ;  but  quarantine  was 
not  systematically  enforced  till  after  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  plague  at 
Marseilles  in  1720.  The  regulations  then  adopted  were  made  conformably  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  famous  "  Discourse  concerning  Pestilen- 
tial Contagion." 

Lazarettos  or  Pest-houses,  are  establishments  constructed  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods.  They  have  usually  a  port 
in  which  ships  from  a  suspected  place  may  anchor ;  and,  when  perfect,  are  provided 
with  lodgings  for  the  crews  and  passengers,  where  the  sick  may  be  separated  from  the 
healthy ;  and  with  warehouses  where  the  goods  may  be  deposited ;  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  lazaretto  and  the  surrounding  country  being,  of  course,  interdicted,  except 
by  permission  of  the  authorities.  The  lazarettos  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  are 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  Europe.  The  facilities  they  afford  to  navigation  are  very 
great ;  for,  as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  lazaretto, 
they  are  not  detained  longer  than  they  would  be  were  there  no  quarantine  regulations. 
The  goods  deposited  in  the  lazaretto,  being  inspected  by  the  proper  officers,  and  purified, 
are  then  admitted  into  the  market. 

Compared  with  these,  the  quarantine  establishments  in  this  country  are  exceedingly 
defective.  There  is  not,  even  in  the  Thames,  a  lazaretto  where  a  ship  from  a  suspected 
place  may  discharge  her  cargo  and  refit :  so  that  she  is  detained  frequently  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  during  the  whole  period  of  quarantine ;  while,  if  she  have  perishable 
goods  on  board,  they  may  be  very  materially  injured.  It  is  singular  that  nothing  should 
hitherto  have  been  done  to  obviate  such  grievances.  The  complaints  as  to  the  oppres- 
siveness of  quarantine  regulations  are  almost  wholly  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  its  performance.  Were  these  afforded,  the  burdens  it  imposes  would  be 
rendered  comparatively  light ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  many  more  important  services 
could  be  rendered  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  constructing  a  proper  qua- 
rantine establishment  on  the  Thames. 

Bills  of  Health.  —  The  period  of  quarantine  varies,  as  respects  ships  coming  from  the 
same  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  bills  of  health.  These  are  documents,  or 
certificates,  signed  by  the  consul  or  other  competent  authority  in  the  place  which  the 
ship  has  left,  describing  its  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  clearing  out.  A  clean  bill 
imports  that,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing,  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A 
suspected,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  touched  bill,  imports  that  rumours  were 
afloat  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  A  foul  bill,  or 
the  absence  of  clean  bills,  import  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed.  — 
(See  Bills  of  Health.)  The  duration  of  the  quarantine  is  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  these  instruments.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  issued  in  the  Mediterranean  ports 
in  1665,  and  are  obviously  of  great  importance. 
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Quarantine  Regulations.  —  The  existing  quarantine  regulations  are  embodied  in  the 
act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  78.,  and  the  different  orders  in  council  issued  under  its  authority. 
These  orders  specify  what  vessels  are  liable  to  perforin  quarantine ;  the  places  at  which 
it  is  to  be  performed ;  and  the  various  formalities  and  regulations  to  be  eomi^lied  with. 
The  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  any  order  in  council  with  respect  to  quarantine  is 
deemed  sufficient  notice  to  all  concerned ;  and  no  excuse  of  ignorance  is  admitted  for 
any  infringement  of  the  regulations.  To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  any  foundation 
for  such  plea,  it  is  ordered  that  vessels  clearing  out  for  any  port  or  place  with  respect  to 
which  there  shall  be  at  the  time  any  order  in  council  subjecting  vessels  from  it  to 
quarantine,  are  to  be  furnished  with  an  abstract  of  the  quarantine  regulations  ;  and 
are  to  to  furnish  themselves  with  quarantine  signal  flags  and  lanterns,  and  with  materials 
and  instruments  for  fumigating  and  immersing  goods.  The  following  are  the  clauses 
in  the  act  as  to  signals  :  — 

Every  commander,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  liable  to  quarantine,  shall, 
at  all  times,  when  such  vessel  shall  meet  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  shall  be  within  2  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldcrney,  Sark,  or  Man,  hoist  a  signal 
to  denote  that  his  vessel  is  liable  to  quarantine ;  which  signal  sliall  in  the  day  time,  if  the  vessel  shall 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  be  a  large  yellow  flag,  of  6  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main  tojjmast-head  ; 
and  if  such  vessel  sliall  not  have  a  clean  bill  of  health,  then  a  like  yellow  flag,  with  a  circular  mark  or 
ball,  entirely  black,  in  the  middle  thereof,  whose  diameter  shall  be  equal  to  2  breadths  of  bunting  j  and 
in  the  night  time,  the  signal  shall  in  both  cases  be  a  large  signal  lantern  with  a  light  therein  (sut-h  as  is 
used  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war),  at  the  same  mast-head  :  and  such  commander,  master,  or  other 
person,  shall  keep  such  signals  hoisted  during  such  time  as  the  said  vessel  shall  continue  within  sight  of 
such  other  vessel,  or  within  2  leagues  of  the  said  coast  or  islands,  and  while  so  in  sight,  or  within  such 
distance,  until  such  vessel  so  liable  to  quarantine  shall  have  arrived  at  the  port  where  it  is  to  perform 
quarantine,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  legally  discharged  from  the  performance  thereof;  on  failure 
whereof,  such  commander,  master,  or  other  person,  shall  forfeit  lOOA  —  §  8. 

Every  commander,  master,  or  other  ])crson  having  the  charge  of  any  vessel  on  board  whereof  the  plague 

or  other  infectious  disease  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  actually  be,  shall 

at  all  times,  when  such  vessel  shall  meet  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  shall  be  within  2  leagues  of  the 

coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderncy,  Sark,  or  Man,  hoist  a  signal, 

to  denote  that  a  vessel  has  the  plague  or  other  infectious  disease  ;  which  signal  shall  be  in  the  day  time  a. 

flag  of  yellow  and  black,  borne  quarterly,  of  8  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main   topmast-head  ;  aad 

I     in  the  night  time,  the  signal  shall  be  2  large  signal  lanterns,  commonly  used  on  board  ships  of  war,  one 

;     over  the  other,  at  the  same  mast  head  :  and  such  commander,  master,  or  other  ])erson,  shall  keep  such 

signal  hoisted  during  such  time  as  the  said  vessel  shall  continue  within  sight  of  such  other  vessel,  or  within 

2  leagues  of  the  coast  or  islands  aforesaid,  while  so  in  sight,  or  within  such  distance,  until  such  vessel 

shall  have  arrived  at  the  port  where  it  is  to  perform  quarantine,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  legally  (lis, 

charged  from  the  performance  thereof;  on  lailure  thereof,  such  commander,  master,  or  other  person, 

shall  forfeit  100/.  —  ^  9. 

I        If  any  commander,  master,  or  other  person,  knowing  that  the  same  is  not  liable  to  the  performance  of 

i    quarantine,  shall  hoist  such  signal,  by  day  or  night,  such  commander  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  50/. 

I    —  §10- 

i  But,  instead  of  printing  the  act,  and  the  various  orders  in  council  that  have  grown 
'  out  of  it,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  following  abstract  of  them  before  the  reader. 
j  This  abstract  has  been  prepared  by  the  Custom-house ;  and  contains  a  distinct  sum^ 
j    Hiary  of  the  various  rules  and  regulations  to  be  complied  with. 

Abstract  of  Quarantine  Regulations. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed,  that  all  persons  are  presumed  to  know,  and  are  bound  to  take 
notice,  not  only  of  the  quarantine  regulations  established  by  act  of  parliament  (as  they  are  of  any  other 
public  act),  but  likewise  of  every  order  in  council  made  for  the  performance  of  quarantine,  and  published 
in  the  London  Gazette;  and  as  it  is  easily  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves  of  such  regulations,  and 
particular  care  is  taken  by  this  and  other  means  to  promulgate  such  of  them  as  apply  to  their  respective 
situations,  previously  to  their  being  actually  put  under  quarantine,  when  they  will  receive  directions  for 
their  guidance  from  the  quarantine  officers,  no  plea  of  ignorance  will  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  any 
neglect,  breach^  or  violation  thereof;  but  for  the  sake  of  example,  and  for  the  security  of  the  public 
health,  the  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments  of  the  law  will  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Duty  of  Commanders  and  Masters  of  Vessels. 
Upon  arrival  off  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark, 
or  Man, 
To  deliver  to  the  pilot  who  shall  go  on  board,  a  written  paper,  containing  a  true  account  of  the  name  of 
the  place  at  which  his  ship  loaded,  and  of  all  the  places  at  which  he  touched  on  the  homeward  voyage. 
Neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  such  papers,  or  making  any  false  representation  or  wilful  omission 
therein,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  500/. 
Upon  entei-ing  or  attempting  to  enter  any  port,  and  being  spoke  by  any  quarantine  officers. 
To  give  a  true  answer  in  writing  or  otherwise,  and  upon  oath  or  not  upon  oath  (according  as  he  shall  he 
required),  to  the  preliminary  questions  put  to  him  by  such  quarantine  officer,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  vessel  is  or  is  not  liable  to  quarantine.    Neglecting  or  refusing  to  bring  his 
vessel  to  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  quarantine 
officer,  subjects  him  to  the  penalty  of  200/. 
Refusing  to  answer  such  questions,  or  giving  any  false  answer  thereto  (if  not  upon  oath\  subjects  him 

to  the  penalty  of  200/. 
If  upon  oath,  to  the  punishment  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

If  any  infectious  disease  shall  appear  on  board,  the  master  is  to  repair  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty 
shall  direct,  and  make  known  his  case  to  the  officer  of  customs,  and  he  is  to  remain  at  that  place  until 
directions  are  given  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  is  not  to  permit  any  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
on  board  to  go  on  shore,  and  he,  his  crew,  and  passengers,  are  to  obey  such  directions  as  are  received 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Not  acting  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  herein  directed,  or  acting  in  disobedience  to  such  directions 

as  shall  be  received  from  the  privy  council,  he  incurs  the  i)enalty  of  ICO/. 
If  informed  by  the  i)ilot  that  his  vessel  has  become  liable  to  quarantine,  by  reason  of  any  proclamation 
made  subsequent  to  his  departure,  to  hoist  and  keep  hoisted  a  like  signal,  under  the  same  penalty 
of  100/. 
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To  ^ve  to  the  pilot  coming  on  board  a  written  paper  containing  a  true  account  of  the  different  articles 
composing  his  cargo.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to  do  so,  or  making  a  false  representation  or  wilful  omission, 
subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  60/. 

Masters  of  vessels  liable  to  quarantine,  and  other  persons  on  board  them  or  having  communication  with 
them,  are  to  repair  to  the  appointed  quarantine  stations,  and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force. 

The  master  of  any  vessel  having  disease  on  board,  on  meeting  with  any  other  vessel  at  sea,  or  within 
2  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or 
Man,  is  to  hoist  a  signal  to  denote  that  his  vessel  has  such  disease  on  board,  and  is  to  keep  such  signal 
hoisted  during  such  time  as  he  shall  continue  within  sight  of  such  vessel,  or  within  2  leagues  of  the  coast 
or  islands  aforesaid,  while  so  in  sight  or  within  such  distance,  until  the  vessel  shall  arrive  at  the  port 
where  she  is  to  perform  quarantine,  and  until  she  shall  be  legally  discharged  from  the  performance 
thereof.     Failing  herein,  the  master  incurs  the  penalty  of  100/. 

If  he  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  such  infection  prevailing  either  at  any  place 
at  which  he  has  been,  or  on  board  his  vessel,  in  his  answers  to  the  preliminary  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  quarantine  officer,  or  if  he  shall  wilfully  omit  to  hoist,  and  to  keep  hoisted,  the  proper  quaran- 
tine signal  to  denote  that  his  ship  is  liable  to  quarantine,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  300/. 

Upon  attempting  to  enter  any  port,  which  is  not  the  port  at  which  he  ought  to  perform  quarantine,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  desist  therefrom,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  the  proper  quarantine  ports,  by 
guns  being  fired  upon  the  ship,  or  any  other  kind  of  force  being  used  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object. 

Quitting  or  knowingly  suffering  any  seamen  or  passenger  to  quit  his  ship,  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going 
on  board  any  other  vessel  or  boat,  before  discharged  from  quarantine,  or. 

Not  repairing  to  the  proper  quarantine  station  within  a  convenient  time  after  due  notice  given,  incurs 
a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  repair  in  all  cases  to  the  proper  quarantine  port,  as  herein-after  stated  in  the  Appendix,  according 
as  he  shall  or  shall  not  be  furnished  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  according  to  the  port  or  place  to 
which  he  shall  be  bound,  as  herein  stated. 

But  if  through  ignorance,  or  by  stress  of  weather,  damage,  loss,  or  accidents  of  the  seas,  he  shall 
have  passed  the  proper  quarantine  port,  he  may  (having  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  board,  and  upon 
giving  satisfactory  proof  thereof  upon  oath,  and  by  the  oath  of  the  pilot,  if  any  on  board,  and  that 
the  same  was  not  wilfully  or  intentionally  done  or  occasioned)  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  some  other 
quarantine  port,  in  the  discretion  of  the  quarantine  officer,  keeping  the  proper  quarantine  signal 
hoisted  during  the  whole  time. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  proper  quarantine  port,  to  give  true  answers  upon  oath  to  all  the  quarantine 
questions,  and  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  log-book,  and  the  times  at  which  the  entries  were  therein 
made :  failing  herein,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

He  is  also  to  repair  to  the  particular  station  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  quarantine  officer  for  the 
said  ship  or  vessel. 

To  deliver  up  to  the  quarantine  officer  his  bill  of  health,  manifest,  log-book,  and  journal. 

Wilfully  refusing  or  neglecting  so  to  do,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

If  not  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  islands  aforesaid,  and  attempting  to  enter  any 
port  thereof  (except  to  wait  for  orders,  or  in  consequence  of  stress  of  weather  or  accidents  of  the  seas), 
he  shall  give  satisfactory  proof  thereof  to  the  quarantine  officer,  and  give  true  answers  upon  oath  to  the 
preliminary  questions,  and  strictly  conform  to  all  such  directions  as  he  shall  receive  from  the  quarantine 
officer,  touching  his  continuance  at  such  port,  or  departure  from  thence,  or  repairing  to  any  other  ;  and 
also  with  respect  to  all  other  quarantine  regulations;  in  default  of  which,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
proceed  to  sea  by  any  means  or  by  any  kind  of  force  that  shall  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Having  performed  quarantine  in  any  foreign  lazaret,  the  vessel  is  to  be  put  under  quarantine  at  some 
of  the  ports  herein-after  appointed,  until  the  master  shall  produce  to  the  quarantine  officer  the  proper 
documents  in  proof  thereof;  upon  production  whereof  the  said  vessel  shall  not  be  obliged  to  perform 
quarantine,  but  shall  remain  at  such  station  until  released  by  order  in  council. 

Unshipping,  or  moving  in  order  to  unship,  any  goods  from  on  board  any  vessel  liable  to  quarantine, 
subjects  to  a  penalty  of  500/. 

Clandestinely  conveying,  or  secreting  or  concealing  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  any  letter,  goods,  or 
other  articles,  from  any  vessel  actually  performing  quarantine,  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Note.  —  Every  commander  or  master  of  any  vessel  clearing  out  or  about  to  sail  for  any  port  or  place  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  for  any  port  or  place  respecting 
which  there  shall  at  the  time  be  any  order  of  his  Majesty  in  council  in  force,  subjecting  vessels  coming 
from  thence  to  quarantine,  is  to  receive  from  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs  at  such  port  or  place,  this 
printed  Abstract  of  the  Quarantine  Regulations,  which  such  commander  or  master  is  to  cause  to  be  affixed 
on  some  convenient  and  conspicuous  part  of  his  said  vessel,  and  to  remain  so  affixed  until  his  return  with 
his  said  vessel  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  islands  aforesaid. 

And  every  such  commander  and  master  is  likewise  to  provide  and  take  on  board  1  at  least  of  each  of 
the  proper  quarantine  signal  flags  and  lanterns,  and  likewise  materials  and  instruments  for  fumigation, 
and  immersion,  and  to  keep  the  same  on  board,  to  be  used  upon  his  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
islands  aforesaid. 

Duty  of  Pilots. 

Pilots  are  strictly  to  observe  the  following  directions  :  — 

To  receive  an  account  in  writing  from  every  commander  or  master  of  any  vessel  coming  from  foreign 
parts,  of  the  places  at  which  his  vessel  loaded,  and  at  which  he  touched  on  his  said  homeward  voyage. 

To  give  notice  to  such  commander  or  master  of  any  proclamation,  or  order  in  council,  made  after  the 
departure  of  such  vessel  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  islands  aforesaid,  and  then  in  force,  by  which 
vessels  coming  from  any  place  mentioned  in  such  account  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine.  Neglecting  or 
omitting  to  give  such  notice  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  give  a  like  notice  of  any  proclamation  then  in  force,  by  which  vessels  having  on  board  any  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  master's  account  shall  be  liable  to  quarantine.  Neglecting  or  omitting  to  give 
such  notice  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

To  remain  on  board  in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the  officers,  crew,  or  passengers,  and  not  to  quit  the 
said  vessel  before  or  after  the  arrival,  either  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going  on  board  any  other  vessel  or 
boat  with  intent  to  go  on  shore,  until  she  is  regularly  discharged  from  quarantine  ;  and  they  may  be  com-  ' 
polled  by  any  persons  whatsoever,  and  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  to  return  on  board  the  same.    If 
they  offend  herein  they  incur  a  penalty  of  300/.  and  6  months'  imprisonment. 

Not  to  bring  any  such  vessel  into  any  port  or  place  other  than  the  port  or  place  appointed  for  the  | 
reception  of  vessels  so  liable  to  quarantine,  as  stated  in  the  Appendix,  unless  compelled  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, adverse  winds,  or  accidents  of  the  seas,  of  which  the  pilot,  as  well  as  the  commander  or  master  of 
the  vessel,  is  to  give  satisfactory  proof  upon  oath.     If  they  offend  herein  they  incur  a  penalty  of  200/. 

To  bring  the  ship  to,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the  quaran- 
tine officer.    Failing  herein  subjects  them  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Duty  of  other  Persons. 
When  any  infectious  disease  actually  appears  on  board  any  vessel,  all  persons  on  board  are  to  obej  the  j 
direction  of  the  privy  council,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  I 
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Not  to  quit  such  vessel,  either  by  going  on  shore,  or  by  going  on  board  any  other  vessc-i  or  boat  with 
intent  to  go  on  shore,  until  regularly  discharged  from  quarantine  ;  and  if  they  quit  ine  ship  they  may  be 
compelled  by  any  persons  whatsoever,  and  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  to  return  on  board  the  same ; 
and  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of  3001.  and  6  months'  imprisonment. 

Whether  liable  to  quarantine,  or  actually  performing  quarantine,  or  having  had  any  intercourse  or 
communication  with  any  such  persons  so  liable  to  or  under  quarantine,  all  persons"  are  to  obey  all  such 
orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  quarantine  officer,  and  to  repair  to  the  lazaret,  vessel,  or  place 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  quarantine.  Wilfully  refusing  or  neglecting  to  repair  forthwith,  when 
required  so  to  do  by  such  officers,  or  escaping  from  or  out  of  such  lazaret,  vessel,  or  place,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  repair  or  return  thereto  by  any  kind  of  necessary  force,  and  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  200/. 

Landing  or  unshipping,  or  moving  in  order  to  the  landing  or  unshipping,  of  any  goods,  packets,  packages, 
baggage,  wearing  apparel,  books,  letters,  or  any  other  articles  whatever,  from  vessels  liable  to  quarantine, 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50UI. 

Clandestinely  conveying,  or  secreting  or  concealing  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  any  goods,  letters,  or 
other  articles  as  aforesaid,  from  any  vessel  actually  performing  quarantine,  or  from  the  lazaret  or  other 
place  where  such  goods  or  other  articles  shall  be  performing  quaratitine,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/. 

Having  quitted  or  come  on  shore  from  any  vessel  liable  to  or  under  quarantine,  or  having  escaped  from 
any  lazaret  or  other  place  appointed  in  that  behalf,  may  be  seized  and  aj)prehended  by  any  constable  or 
other  peace  officer,  or  by  any  other  person  whatever,  and  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may 
grant  his  warrant  for  conveying  such  person  to  the  vessel,  lazaret,  or  other  place  from  which  he  shall  have 
escaped,  or  for  confining  him  in  any  place  of  safe  custody  (not  being  a  public  gaol)  until  directions  can  be 
obtained  from  the  privy  council. 

Knowingly  and  wilfully  forging  or  counterfeiting,  interlining,  erasing,  or  altering,  or  procuring  to  be 
forged,  &c.,  any  certificate  directed  by  any  order  in  council  touching  quarantine,  or  publishing  the  same 
as  true,  or  uttering  any  such  certitic.ite  with  intent  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  true  certificate,  knowing 
its  contents  to  be  false,  are  guilty  of  felony. 

W/iat  Vessels  are  liable  to  Quarantine. 
All  vessels  (as  well  ships  of  war  as  all  others)  with  or  without  clean  bills  of  health,  coming  — 
From  or  having  touched  at  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic 

ocean. 
From  any  other  place  from  which  his  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  adjudge  it  probable  (and  shall  so 
declare  by  proclamation   or  order   in  council)  that  the  plague,  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or 
distemper  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  may  be  brought. 
Note.  —  They  are  considered  as  liable  to  quarantine  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  any  of  the  said 
places. 

All  vessels  having  communication  with  any  of  the  before-mentioned  ships  or  vessels,  or  receiving  — 
Any  person  whatever  from  or  out  of  such  vessel,  whether  such  person  shall  have  come  from  any  of  the 
said  places,  or  shall  have  gone  on  board  of  such  vessel,  either  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  or  upon 
her  arrival  off  the  coast  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  &c.  —  Or, 
Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  packets,  packages,  baggage,  wearing  apparel,  goods,  letters,  or  any 

other  articles  whatever,  from  or  out  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 
Note.  — They  are  liable  to  quarantine  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  any  such  persons  or  goods. 
All  vessels  coming  from   any  port  or  place  in  Europe  without  the  Straits   of  Gibraltar,    or    on    the 
continent  of  America,  and  having  on  board  — 

Any  of  the  articles  enumerated  (a  list  of  which  articles  see  in  the  Appendix)  ; 

And  not  producing  a  declaration  upon  oath,  made  by  the  owner,  proprietor,  shipper,  or  consignee,  stating 
either  that  such  articles  are  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  place 
in  Africa  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Barbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  stating 
of  what  place  they  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 
All  vessels  and  boats  receiving  — 
Any  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  other  articles  enumerated. 

Signals. 
For  vessels  with  the  plague  or  other  highly  infectious  disease  actually  on  board  — 
In  the  day  time— A  flag  of  yellow  and  black,  borne  quarterly,  of  8  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main 

topmast-head. 
In  the  night  time— Two  large  signal  lanterns,  with  alight  therein,  such  as  are  commonly  used  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  one  over  the  other,  at  the  same  mast-head. 
For  vessels  with  clean  bills  of  health  — 
In  the  day  time — A  large  yellow  flag,  of  6  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main-topmast-head. 
In  the  night  time —  A  large  signal  lantern,  with  a  light  therein,  such  as  is  commonly  used  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  at  the  same  mast-head. 
For  vessels  without  clean  bills  of  health  — 
In  the  daytime — A  large  yellow  flag,  with  a  circular  mark  or  ball,  entirely  black,  in  the  middle  thereof, 

whose  diameter  shall  be  equal  to  2  breadths  of  bunting,  at  the  main  topmast  head. 
In  the  night  time  —  Same  as  for  vessels  with  clean  bills  of  health. 

Kate.  —  Every  commander  or  master  of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  or  for  any  place 
respecting  which  an  order  in  council  shall  be  in  force,  subjecting  vessels  coming  from  thence  to  quaran- 
tine, to  be  provided  with  the  quarantine  signals  above  mentioned,  and  to  keep  the  same  on  board,  to  be 
used  on  his  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Any  commander  or  master  hoisting  either  of  the  said  quarantine  signals,  by  day  or  night,  knowing 
that  his  vessel  is  not  liable  to  quarantine,  incurs  the  penalty  of  50/. 

Appendix.  —  A  List  qf  Articles  enumerated  considered  as  most  liable  to  Infection. 

Platting  of  bast,  chip,  cane,  straw,  or 

horse  hair 
Quills 


Apparel  of  all  kinds 
Artificial  flowers 

Bast,  or  any  articles  made  thereof 
Beads,  bracelets,  or  necklaces  in  strings 
Beds  and  bed  ticks 
Books 

Brooms  of  all  sorts 
Brushes  of  all  sorts 
Burdets 
Camlets 
Canvass 
Carmenia  wool 
Carpets 

Cordage  not  tarred 
Cotton  wool 
Cotton  yam 
Cotton  thread 

All  articles  wholly  made  of  or  mixed 
with  cotton,  silk,  wool,  thread,  or -yam 
Down 
Feathers 
Flax 
Furriers*  wast« 


Goats'  hair 

Gold  or  silver  on  thread,  cotton,  hair, 

wool,  or  silk,  or  any  other  substance 

herdn-before  mentioned 
Grogram 
Hats,  caps,  or  bonnets  of  straw,  chip, 

cane,  or  any  other  material 
Hemp 
Hoofs 

Horn  and  horn  tips 
Hair  of  all  sorts 
Leather 
Linen 

Lute  strings,  bathings,  or  harj>  strings 
Maps 
Mattresses 
Mats  and  matting 
Mohair  yarn 
Nets,  new  or  old 
Paper 
Packthread 
Parchment 
Peits 
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Silk,  viz. —  crapes  and  tiffanies,  husks 
and  knubs,  raw  silk,  thrown  and  or- 
gan/ine  silk,  waste  silk,  w  rought  silk 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs,  and  parts  or  pieces 
of  skins,  hides,  and  furs,  whether  un- 
dressed,  or  in  part  or  wholly  tanned, 
tawed,  or  dressed 

Sponges 

Straw,  or  any  article  made  or  mixed 
with  straw 

Stockings  of  all  sorts 

Thread,  tow,  vellum,  whisks,  wool 
whether  r^w  or  anywise  wrought 

Yarn  of  all  sorts 

And  all  other  j,oods  whatsoever,  if  they 
shall  have  arrived  in  or  with  packages 
consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  an\  of 
the  said  articles. 
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Quarantine  Ports.  —  For  Vessels  liable  to  Quarantine  not  bomingfrom  any  Place  actually  infected, 
nor  liaving  any  Injection  actually  on  Board. 


Without  clean  Bills  of  Health. 

All  vessels,  ships  of  war,  &c.  as  herein-after  specified,  to 
perform  quarantine  at  Sianclgate  Creek  or  Mitford  Haven. 

Ships  of  war,  transports,  or  other  ships  in  the  actual  service 
of  government,  under  the  command  of  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  whithersoever  bound,  to 
perform  quarantine  at  the  Motherbank,  near  PoiismoiUh,  at  a 
place  marked  out  with  yellow  buoys. 

With  clean  Bills  of  Health. 
All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Standgate  Creek :  — 

London,  Rochester,  Faversham,  or  any  creeks  or  places  be- 
longing to  or  within  any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  h^hitebooth  Road,  between  Hull  and 
Grimsby :  — 

Leigh  Wisbeach 

Maldon  Boston 

Colchester  (irimsby 

Harwich  Hull 

Ipswich  Bridlington 

VVoodbridge  Scarborough 

Aldborough  Whitby 

Southwold  Stockton 

Yarmouth  Sunderland 

Blackney  and  Clay  Newcastle 

Wells  Berwick 

Lynn 
And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

AH  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form, quarantine  at  Bamhoro'  Pool,  neat  Liverpool,  or  Milford 
Haven :  — 

Carlisle  I     Liverpool 

Whitehaven  Chester 

Lancaster  Beaumaris 

Preston  I     Isle  of  Man 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 


Sandwich  Arundel 

Deal  Chichester 

Dover  Portsmouth 

Rye  Southampton 

Newhaven  Cowes 

Shoreham 
And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  St.  Just's  Pool,  within  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  Falmouth  :  — 


Poole 

Weymouth 

Lyme 

Exeter 

Dartmouth 

Plymouth 

Looe 


Fowey 

Falmouth 

G  week 

Penryn 

Truro 

Penzance 

Scilly 


And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  King  Road  and  Portshute  Pill :  — 
Bridgewater  I     Chepstow 

Minehead  Cardiff 

Bristol  Swansea 

Gloucester  I 

And  any  creeks  or  places  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 
of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Milford  Haven  :  — 


St.  Ives 
Padstow 
Bideford 
Barnstaple 
Ilfiacombe 
Or  any  creeksor  place 


Llanelly 
Pembroke 
Milford 
Cardigan 
Aljerystwith 
belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either 


of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the-  following  places,  to  perform 
quarantine  at  the  Motherbank,  near  Poiismimth,  or  St.  Just's 
Pool,  within  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Falmouth  :  — 
Jersey  I     Sark 

Guernsey  |     A  Idemey 

Or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  either  of  them. 

-411  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Inverkeithmg  Bay  . 


Anstruther 

Prestonpans 

Dundee 

Perth 

Montrose 

Aberdeen 


The   eastern  coasts  of  Scot 
land,    comprehending    the 
ports  of  Leith 
Borrowstoness 
Alloa 
Dunbar 
mrkaldy 

Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belonging  to  or  within 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Holy  Loch,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  :  — 
The  western  coast  of  Scot-  Rothsay 

land,  comprehending  the  Fort  William 

ports  of  Glasgow  Ayr 

(ireenock  Port  Patrick 

Irvine  Stranraer 

Campbell  Town  Wigtown 

Oban 
Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belonging  to  or  within 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 


All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per- 
form quarantine  at  Inverkeithing  Bay  : 

The  northern  ports  of  Scot-      i     Orkney 
land,   comprehending  the  Caithness 

ports  of  Inverness  Stornaway 

Zetland  | 

Or  any  member,  creek,  or  other  place  belongmg  to  or  within 
any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

All  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  following  places,  to  per 
form  quarantine  at  Holy  Loch,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde :  — 

The  south-west  ports  of  Scotland,  comprehending  the  ports 
of  Dumfries  and  Kircudbright,  or  any  member,  creek,  or  other 
place  belonging  to  or  within  any  or  either  of  the  above  ports. 

Bound  to  any  port  of  Ireland,  between  Missen  Head  and 
Tuskard,  to  perform  quarantine  at  the  Bay  of  Baltimore. 

Bound  between  Tuskard  and  Rathlin,'  to  perform  quaran- 
tine  at  Lough  Lam  and  the  Bay  of  Car/ingford,  near  Killoween 
Point,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Carlingjbrd. 

Bound  to  Rathlin  and  Tory  Island,  to  perform  quarantine  at 
Ballyrrwstoker  Bay  or  Red  Castle  Road,  near  Londomlerrij . 

Bound  to  Tory  Island  and  Blacksod  Bay,  to  perform  oua- 
rantine  at  the  harbour  of  Killy  Begs. 

Bound  to  Loop  Head  and  Missen  Head,  to  perform  Quaran- 
tine at  Scattery  Bay,  in  the  river  of  Limerick. 

Bound  to  any  jilace  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  within  any  of  the  ports  or  limits  herein-before  mentioned 
or  described,  to  perform  quarantine  at  such  places  herein, 
before  appointed  for  performance  of  quarantine,  as  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  port  or  place  to  which  such  vessels  respectively 
shall  be  so  bound. 

Preliminary  Questions, 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  com- 

mander or  master  ? 

2.  Are  you  the  commander  or  master  ?    Where  does  she 

belong  ? 

3.  From  whence  do  you  come  ? 

4.  To  what  place  are  you  bound  ? 

5.  At  what  ports  have  you  touched  since  you  left  the  port  of 

your  lading  on  your  homeward  voyage  ? 

6.  What  vessels  have  you  had  intercourse  or  communication 

with  on  your  passage,  and  from  whence  did  they  come  ? 

7.  Did  the  plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or  distemper 

prevail  in  any  degree  at  the  place  from  whence  you  sailed 
on  your  homeward  voyage,  or  at  any  of  the  places  at 
which  you  have  touched  ?  If  at  any,  say  at  which,  and 
when.  Are  any  persons  on  board  your  ship  suffering 
under  any  infectious  disease  ?  or  have  any  persons  died 
or  been  ill  of  a  disease  of  that  nature  on  the  homeward 
passage  ?  and  if  any,  what  number  ?  And  if  any  have 
died  or  been  ill  of  such  disease,  were  heir  bedding  and 
clothes  destroyed  ? 
[If  the  vessel  shall  have  sailed  from  any  port  in  Europe 
without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  continent  of  .America.] 

8.  Have  you  on  board  any  goods  enumerated  in  this  list  ' 

[Handing  up  a  list  of  articles  enumerated.] 
If  you  have,  specify  the  same,  and  whether  they  are  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  place  in 
Africa  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West  Bar- 
bary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  what  other  place  ?  Have  you 
any  declaration  to  prove  of  what  place  they  are  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  ? 

[If  the  vessel  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  any 
other  place  respecting  which  there  is  any  order  in  council 
in  force  concerning  quarantine.] 

9.  Have  you  any,  and  what  bill  of  health  ? 

10.  "What  number  of  officers,  mariners,  and  passengers  have 

you  on  board  ? 
[And  in  cases  of  vessels  coming  from  or  having  touched  at 
any  port  or  place  on  the  continent  of  America,  or  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto,  or  coming  from  or  having  touched  at  any 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  the  following  questions  are  to  be 
put,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  questions :] 

11.  In  the  course  of  your  voyage  have  any  persons  on  board 

suffered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ?  What  was  the 
nature  of  such  sickness  ?  and  when  did  it  prevail  ?  How 
many  persons  were  affected  by  it  ?  and  have  any  of  them 
died  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ? 

12.  How  long  after  sailing  from  your  port  of  lading,  or  having 

touihecl  at  any  port  on  the  continent  of  America  or  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  or  any  of  the  ports  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  the  first  appearance  of  disease  observed  ? 

13.  How  had  the  persons  attacked  been  employed  before  they 

came  on  board  ? 

14.  Had  they  been  employed  in  loading  or  unloading  the  vessel 

before  she  left  the  port  ? 

15.  Had  the  place  which  they  inhabited  before  they  sailed,  the 

reputation  of  being  healthy  ;  or  was  it  subject  particularly 
to  the  fever  incident  to  the  country  ? 

16.  Had  the  fever  been  frequent  in  the  place  before  the  vessel 

sailed  ? 

17.  Did  the  persons  who  were  ill  on  board  your  vessel  fall  sick 

nearly  about  the  same  time,  or  witlun  a  few  days  of  each 
other  ?  Or,  did  the  disorder  spread  successively  from 
one  to  another,  and  increase  considerably  ?  Orj  did  it 
abate  gradually,  and  cease  to  multiply  as  the  distance 
from  the  ports  you  sailed  from  or  touched  at  as  aforesaid 
increased  ? 

18.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  ill  at  the  most 

sickly  period  of  youi  voyage  ? 

19.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  persons  on  board  your 

vessel  wheu  you  sailed  ? 

20.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  persons  now  ill  on  board  your 


vessel • 

Can  you  state  what  .vere  the  symptoms  of  illness  with  which 

your  crew  were  first  attacked  ;  and  what  was  the  daily 


21. 

vour  crew      __     ,  

and  change  in  them  till  their  death 

22.  Whether  any  and  what  medicines  have  been  used  ?   and 

what  methods  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  its  spieadnig 
among  the  crew  P 

23.  Whether  attention  has  be.^n  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ven- 

tilation on  board  your  vessel  ? 
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24.  When  did  you  sail  fiom  the  port  or  place  from  whence  you 
toolc  on  l)oard  your  outward  carf;o  i*  and  at  what  place  did 
you  touch  before  you  arrived  at  the  port  or  place  where 
you  took  in  your  present  cargo  ? 

26.  Did  you  carry  any  bill  of  Ileal  th  with  you  to  the  port  or 
place  where  you  took  in  the  cargo  you  have  now  on  board  ? 
From  what  place  ?  Were  the  said  bills  of  health  clean, 
unclean,  or  suspected  ? 

Quaraniine  Questions. 

1 .  What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  of  her  com- 
mander or  master  P 

2.  Are  you  the  commander  or  ma.ster  ? 

3.  To  what  port  or  place  does  she  belong  ? 

4.  When  did  you  sal!  from  the  port  or  place  from  whence  you 
took  on  board  your  outward  cargo  ?  and  at  what  places  did 
you  touch  before  you  arrived  at  the  port  or  place  whtre  you 
took  in  your  present  cargo  ? 

C>.  Did  you  carry  any  bill  or  bills  of  health  with  you  to  the 
port  or  place  where  you  took  in  the  cargo  you  have  now  on 
board?  From  what  places  ?  Were  the  said  bills  of  health 
clean,  unclean,  or  suspected  ? 

6.  From  what  port  or  jilace  does  she  now  come  ?  When  did 
you  sail  from  such  port  or  place  ?  and  at  what  place  or 
places  have  you  touched  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ? 

7.  Have  you  any  bill  or  bills  of  health  on  board  ?  From  what 
place  or  places  ?  Are  the  same  clean,  unclean,  or  sus- 
pected ?     Produce  them. 

[If  the  vessel  shall  have  sailed  from  any  port  or  place  in 
Europe  without  the  Straits,  or  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.] 

8.  Of  what  articles  does  your  cargo  consist  ?  Have  you  on 
board  any  goods  enumerated  in  this  list  ? 

[Handing  up  a  list  of  articles  enumerated.] 
If  you  have,  specify  the  same,  and  whether  they  are  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  nlace 
m  Africa,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  the  West 
Harbary  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  what  other  place. 
Have  you  any  declaration  to  prove  of  what  place  they  are 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  ? 

9.  At  what  place  or  jilaces  was  the  cargo  or  any  part  thereof 
taken  on  board  ?  On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  the  place 
or  places  where  you  took  in  the  whole,  or  any  and  what 
part  of  the  cargo  ?  And  on  what  day  did  you  sail  from 
such  place|or  places  ?  And  w  hat  part  of  your  cargo  was  taken 
in  at  each  place,  and  when  ? 

10.  Did  the  plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or  distemper 
prevail  in  any  degree  at  the  places  from  whence  you  sailed, 
or  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  your  cargo  was  taken  on 
board,  or  at  which  ycu  touched  ?  "  If  at  any,  say  at  which, 
and  when. 

1 1 .  Did  you  hear  of  any  report,  or  are  you  aware  of  any  sus- 
picion having  existed,  at  the  time  of  your  sailing,  that  the 
plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  prevailed  at  the 
jilaie  from  whence  you  sailed,  or  at  anv  other  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  (or  in  America  or  the  West  Indies,  as  the 
case  may  be)  ? 

12.  What  number  of  officers,  mariners,  passengers,  or  other 
persons  have  you  on  board  P    Describe  the  number  of  each. 

13.  At  what  port  did  you  take  on  board  your  passengers  ? 

14.  Were  they  residents  at  that  place,  or  had  they  been  em- 
barked as  passengers  on  board  any  other  vessel  from  any 
other  places  ?  and  from  what  places  and  at  what  time  ? 

15.  Do  the  said  officers,  mariners,  passengers,  and  other 
persons,  consist  of  the  same  individuals  as  were  on  board 
at  the  port  from  which  you  sailed  upon  your  homeward 
voyage  ?  If  any  other  persons  have  been  taken  on  board, 
or  if  any  of  your  officers,  crew,  or  passengers,  have  quitted 
your  vessel  since  you  sailed  from  such  port,  or  before  your 
arrival  at  this  place,  or  it  any  other  alterations  in  that  re- 
spti't  have  taken  place,  specify  the  same,  the  causes  and 
the  time  or  times  of  such  alterations. 

10.  AVhat  number  of  persons  (if  any)  have  died  on  board  during 
the  voyage  outwards  and  homewards,  or  at  any  port  at 
which'you  have  touched  ?  When,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
voyage  did  such  person  or  persons  die  P    Of  what  disease  or 


17.  Have  any  of  your  officers,  mariners,  or  other  persons  of 
your  crew,  who  sailed  with  you  on  your  outward  vovage, 
died  or  left  the  vessel  P  ^  ^ 

18.  In  the  course  of  your  voyage  outwards  or  homewards,  or 
at  any  port  at  which  you  have  touched,  have  anv  persons 
on  board  suffered  from  sickness  of  any  kind  ?  What  was 
the  nature  of  such  sickness  ?  Wheh  did  it  i)revail  ?  How 
many  j)ersons  were  affected  by  it  ?  Are  there  any  con- 
valescents on  board  ?  Or,  are  all  persons  on  board  at 
present  in  good  health  ? 

19.  Were  any  of  those  who  died,  or  who  have  been  sick  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  or  any  port  at  which  you  have  touched, 
affected,  or  suspected  to  have  been  affected,  by  any  in- 
fectious disease  or  distemper  ?  Were  the  bedding  and 
clothes  of  such  deceased  and  sick  persons  destroyed  ?  If  so, 
wlien  and  in  what  manner  were  any  of  the  persons  im- 
mediately employed  about  the  sick  afterwards  taken  ill  ?  If 
so,  of  what  disease  ?  and  in  how  many  days  after  having 
been  so  employed  ? 

20.  At  what  precise  time  did  such  deaths  happen  ?  In  how 
many  days  after  being  indisposed  did  the  sick  die  ?  What 
were  the  most  obvious  appearances  of  the  disease  ? 

21.  Have  sou  spoken  to  or  otherwise  had  any  communication 
with  any  vessels  at  sea,  during  the  voyage  ?  M'hat  were 
the  names  of  such  vessels  ?  and  to  what  country,  port,  or 
place  did  they  belong  ?  From  what  ports  or  places  \sere 
they  coming,  or  at  what  ports  or  places  had  they  touched  on 
their  voyage  ?  and  to  what  country,  ports,  or  places  were 
they  bound  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication 
held  ?  What  do  you  know  respecting  the  state  of  health 
on  board  such  vessels. 

22.  Have  there  been  any  letters,  parcels,  or  other  articles  de- 
livered out  of  or  received  into  vour  vessel,  from  any  vessel 
or  boat  met  with  on  the  voyage,  or  before  or  since  your 
arrival  at  this  i)lace  ?  And  what  were  such  letters,  parcels, 
or  articles  ?  And  where  were  the  same  delivered  or  re- 
ceived ?  and  into  or  out  of  what  vessel  or  boat  P 

23.  Have  you  any  packages  or  jiarcels  whi<h  you  have  taken 
charge  of?  If  so,  what  are  their  contents?  and  when 
and  wher."  did  you  take  them  on  board  ? 

24.  ^Vhat  pilots  or  other  persons  from  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  the  islands  of  Scilly,  (iuemsey,  Jersey, 
Aldcrney,  Sark,  or  Man,  have  been  or  are  now  on  board 
your  vessel,  or  have  had  any  communication  whatever 
with  the  ship's  company,  or  any  of  the  passengers,  during 
the  voyage  homewards,  or  before  or  since  your  arrival  at 
this  place  ?  If  any  such  pilots  or  other  persons  have  come 
on  board,  and  have  afterwards  quitted  your  vessel,  specify 
the  names  of  such  persons,  and  tlie  time,  manner,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  so  quitting  your  vessel. 

25.  Did  you  leave  any  British  vessels  at  anv  of  the  ports  you 
sailed  from  ?  If  you  did,  mention  their  names  and  the 
names  of  their  commanders  ? 

2C).  \Vere  such  vessels  loading  ?  were  they  they  near  their  de- 
parture ?  and  whither  were  they  bound  ? 

27.  Did  you  meet  with  any  British  vessels  at  any  of  the  places 
you  touched  at  ?  If  you  did,  say  when,  where,  and  what 
were  the  names  and  destinations  of  such  vessels ;  and  to 
what  j)orts  or  places  did  they  belong  ? 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  any  foreigir  vessels  loading  at  the 
wrt  from  which  you  sailed,  were  bound  beyond  the 
Straits  of  (iibraltar  ?  And  if  so,  w  hat  were  they  ?  and 
whither  were  they  bound  ? 

29.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  whatever  employed  in 
loading  your  vessel,  or  in  bringing  any  articles  into  it,  or 
having  any  communication  on  board  thereof,  was  taken 
ill  during  such  employment  or  communication  ?  or  whe- 
ther, by  the  absence  of  such  person  or  persons  in  the  course 
of  >uch  employment,  any  suspicion  was  entertained  of  their 

^  having  been  ill  ?     If  so,  of  what  disease  ? 

30.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  cargo,  or  any  part  there- 
of, had  been  long  in  warehouse  before  its  being  taken  on 
board  ?  If  you  do,  siy  how  long.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  its  being  packed  or  handled  on  shore,  or  conveyed  from 
shore,  or  stowed  on  board,  by  persons  affected  with  the 
plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  or  distemper  ? 


stem  per  ? 

QUASSIA  (Ger.  Quassienholz  ;  Fr.  Bois  de  quassie  ;  Sp.  Ze wo  c?e  ^wass/ a),  a  beau- 
tiful tall  tree  (  Quassia  amara),  growing  in  North  and  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  inodorous  ;  it,  as  well  as  the  fruit  and 
bark  of  the  tree,  has  a  place  in  the  materia  medica.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  used  by  the  brewers  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  instead  of 
hops;  but  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  is  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties.  —  (See 
Ale  and  Beer.)  The  price  of  quassia  in  bond  varies  from  1/.  4s.  to  1/.  6s.  a  cwt. 
The  duty  is  81.  17s.  6d.  ;  it  is  of  course  intended  to  be  prohibitory;  and  is  one  of  the 
few  imposed  for  sucli  a  purpose,  against  which  no  good  objection  can  be  urged. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  340  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
lat.  46°  48'  49"  N.,  Ion.  71°  10'  45"  W.      Population  in  1831,  27,562. 

Quebec  is  situated  on  a  ridge,  or  promontory,  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
S.  and  W.,  and  the  river  St.  Charles  on  the  E.  The  extremity  of  this  headland, 
called  Cape  Diamond,  is  about  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  on  it  the 
citadel  is  built.  The  town  extends  from  the  citadel,  principally  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection, down  to  the  water ;  and  is,  from  the  difference  of  elevation,  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns.  The  fortifications,  which  are  very  strong,  extend  across  the 
peninsula ;  the  circuit  within  them  being  about  2|-  miles.  From  their  situation,  many  of 
the  streets  are  uneven  ;  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  ;  but  they  are  either  well 
paved  or  Macadamised.  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  with 
shingle  roofs.     Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  elegant,  and  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
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poses.  The  harbour,  or  basin,  lies  between  the  town  and  the  island  of  Orleans.  It  is 
safe  and  commodious:  the  water  is  about  28  fathoms  deep,  with  a  tide  rising  from  17 
to  1 8  feet ;  and  at  springs  from  23  to  25  ditto,  Quebec  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
1608.  In  1629,  it  was  taken  by  the  English;  but  was  restored  in  1632.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  under  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  in  1759;  and 
was  finally  ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Upper  Canada  has  occasioned  a  proportional 
increase  of  intercourse  between  Quebec,  Montreal,  &c.  The  first  steam  boat  that  plied 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  launched  in  1812.  There  are  now  above  a  dozen  steam  boats, 
1  of  them  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and  a  steam  ship  of  from  700  to  800  tons  burden  is  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Thus  is  formed  a  line 
of  steam  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  Amherstburgh,  one  of  the  remote  settle- 
ments of  Upper  Canada,  —  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500  miles  ;  which  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  extended  to  the  head  of  lake  Huron,  and  eventually  to  the  western  extremity 
of  lake  Superior,  about  700  miles  beyond  Amherstburgh ;  giving  to  Quebec  a  command 
of  internal  navigation  inferior  only  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  The  navigation  at  Quebec 
closes  at  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  and  opens  in  April.  Below 
Quebec  the  river  is  seldom  frozen  over ;  but  the  masses  of  floating  ice,  kept  in  constant 
agitation  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render  navigation  impracticable.  The  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  very  pure ;  and  in  point  of  depth  and  magnitude  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  — (Bouchette's  British  Dominions  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
Quebec  is  a  free  warehousing  port. 

We  have  already  given  (see  ante,  p.  347.)  an  account  of  the  aggregate  value  and 
amount  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Canada,  and  our  other  possessions  in  North 
America,  for  three  different  periods  ;  viz.  1806,  1825,  and  1831.  The  act  3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  59.,  regulating  the  colonial  trade,  and  the  duties  upon  the  different  articles  imported  into 
Canada  and  the  other  colonies,  is  given  ante,  pp.  348 — 355.  But  the  following  state- 
ments illustrate  some  of  these  points  in  detail,  while  others  refer  particularly  to  the 
trade,  charges,  &c.  peculiar  to  Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Monies.  —  Table  of  Coins  in  Circulation. 


English,  Portuguese.  American, 
Spanish,  and  French  Coins. 

Weight. 

Halifax 

OldCur-    English,  Portuguese,  American. 

Weight. 

Halifax 

OldCur- 

Currency. 

rency. 

Spanish,  and  French  Coins. 

Currency. 

rency. 

Gold. 

Drft.er. 

L.  3.   d. 

LilKSOh. 

SUver. 

Dtvt.gr. 

L.   s.   d. 

Liv-soh. 

A  guinea 

5     6 

1    3    4 

28    0 

A  crown 

0    5    6 

6  12 

Sovereign 

5    3 

1     2    3 

26  14 

English  shilling 

- 

0    1     1 

1     6 

Half  guinea 
TTrinfof  a  guinea 

2  15 

0  11     8. 

14     Oi 

. 

0    5    0 

6     0 

1  18 

0    7     93 

9     6^   Pistareen 

. 

0    1     0 

1     4 

•Johannes               -               -          - 

18    0 

4    0    0 

96    0 

French  crown,  coined  before  1793 

0    5    6 

6  12 

Half  ditto 

9    0 

2    0    0 

48    0 

French  piece,  of  4  liv.  10  sols 

Moidore 

6  18 

1  10    0 

36    0 

Toumois     '- 

. 

0  ,4    2 

5     0 

Eagle 
Half  ditto 

11  6 

2  10    0 

60    0 

5  15 

1    5    0 

30    0 

1792        -               -            '          - 

. 

0    5    6 

A  doubloon 

17    0 

3  14    6 

89    8 

French  piece  of  5  francs,  do. 

. 

0    4    8 

Half  ditto       - 

8  12 

1  17    3 

44  14 

Louis  d'or,  coined  before  1793    - 

5    4 

1    2    8 

27    4 

Pistole               do. 

4     4 

0  18    3 

21  IS 

Theforty  francs, coined  since  1792 

8    6 

1  16    2 

The  twenty  francs,  ditto    - 

4    3     0  IS    1 

Deducting  1-lOth  from  the  currency  value  of  these  coins  will  give  their  sterling  value. 


Paper  Currency.  —  There  is  no  established  government  bank 

in  the  province;  but  there  are  private  chartered  banks,  which 

have  the  following  sums  of  paper  currency  in  circulation,  viz. 

L.      s.     d. 

Quebec  Bank      -  -  -    28,393    0    0 

Montreal  Bank  -  -    88,543    5    0 

Canada  Bank        -  -         -      8,432  10    0 


L. 125,368  15    0 


iV.  B.  —  No  notes  or  other  paper  money 
credit  of  the  province. 
Accmintt  kept  in  Halifax  currency. 


issued  on  the 


Weights  same  as  in  England. 

Measures.  —  Standard  wine  gallon,  liquid  measure  of  the 
province.  The  Canada  minot  for  all  grain,  &c.  except  where 
specially  agreed  upon  to  the  contrary  ;  and  this  measure  is 
about  1"-Sth  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel.  The  English 
Winchester  bushel,  when  specially  agreed  for.  The  Paris 
foot,  for  all  measures  of  lands  granted  previous  to  the  conquest, 
and  all  measures  of  length,  except  an  agreement  is  made  to  the 
contrary.  The  English  foot,  for  measure  of  lands  granted  since 
the  conquest,  and  wherever  specially  agreed  upon.  The  stand- 
ard English  yard  for  measuring  all  cloths  or  stuffs,  sold  by  the 
yard  or  measure  of  length.  The  English  ell,  when  specially 
agreed  upon. 


Trade  of  Canada  in  1832. 

Imports. 

s.  d. 
Wine            -                 -    gallons    411,201      at     2    6 
Rum        .           -            -        _     1,089.565       -      2    9 
Brandy             -               -        -         183,277        -      6    0 
Gin  and  whisky              -       —          61,954       -      5    0 

Sugar.-refined        -        -      lbs.    1,051,872       -      0    6 

muscovado          -        —     5.755,172       -      0    4 

Coffee               -               -        —         174,899       .       1    0 

Tea.  hyson          -           -       -          63,000       -      3    6 
bohea       -              -       —          91,092       -      2    0 
green            -          -       -        627,031       -      2    6 

Salt               -                    ■    barrels  260,227 
Playing  cards        -          -    packs        33.900               1     3 
Tobacco,  leaf     -            -      lbs.       124,213       -      0    4 
manufactured        -        147,109       -      0    8 
Cigars              -               -       -              535       -      5    0 

Merchandise,  British  manufactures,  paying  2J  per  cent 

s.    d. 
to     7    0           •           - 
-      3    6 

ad  valorem  duty 

Total 

L. 

87,059 

166,594 

54,983 

15.489 

L. 

324,125 
130,959 
123,670 

22,555 
1,338,874 

1,910,183 

26.296 
95.918 
8.745 

11,182 

9,109 

103,379 

13,017 
2,431 
2,070 
4,903 
134 
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Exports. 


New  ships 

Masts  and  spars 

Oak 

Red  pine 

Yellow  do. 

Ash 

Elm 

Birch,  &c. 

Staves,  heading,  &c. 

Deals 

Boards  and  plank 


10 
-  3,125 

-  tons        20,804 

-  —  .58.723 

-  —       135,628 

-  —  1,432 

-  —         18,658 

-  —  936 

-  —    4,910,249 
-    pieces  1,031,404 

-  —       584,176 
Deal  ends,  oars,  battens,  handspikes,  lathwood, 

punclieon  shooks,  treenails,  shingles,  shipping 
poles  .... 


L. 

28,000 

8,810 

41,608 

51,631 

135,628 

1,611 

21,870 

599 

68,735 

86,512 

23,641 


17,285 


Exports. 


Potash           -                   .               .    cwt.     113,116 
Pearl-ash  -  -     .      49,146 

Total  produce  of  the  forest       -    L. 
Fish,  oil,  seal,  skins  -  . 

Pork,  beef,  butter,  lard,  live  stock,  hides,  cas. 

toreum,  capillaire,  natural  curiosities,  &c. 
Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley.  &c. 
Furs,&c.  -  .  .  . 

Exports  from  New  Carlisle 
Do.  from  Gasp6       -  .  .  . 

Total  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Canadas    L. 


704,834 
8,521 

37,893 
205,241 
30,900 
16,558 
23,616 

1,027,563' 


The  remaining  exports  consist  of  British  fabrics,  West  India  produce,  and  teas  re-exported  Nine 
tenths  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  from  Quebec.  A  great  :proportion  of  the  imports  is,  however  con 
sumed  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  it  also  supplies  a  very  large  share  of  the  exports ;  but  it  is  impossible 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns,  to  discriminate  .the  imports  and  exports  on  account  of  each 
province, 
An  Account  of  Arrivals  at  Quebec  in  the  Years  1831  and  1832. 


From 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men.  \                        From 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Great  Britain      -    with  cargoes 

Do.        -               -          in  ballast 

Ireland       -       -    with  cargoes 

Do.     -        .        -          in  ballast 

Jersey        -              - 

Gibraltar 

Netherlands     -       -    in  ballast 

Sweden 

Spain        .... 

Portugal 

Brit.  N.A.  colonies,with  cargoes 

Do.             -                 -    in  ballast 

British  W.  Indies,  with  cargoes 

Do.        -         -           -    in  ballast 

U.  S.  (British)    -    -with  cargoes 

Do.  do.         -             -    in  ballast 

278 

305 
73 

146 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 

117 

29 

56 

1 

3 

80,333 
97,598 
21,554 
35,52.3 

431 

971 

158 

358 

879 

10,316 

5,317 

7,512 

425 

449 

373 

.-5,755 

4,146 

974 

1,609 

22 

43 

9 

19 

37 

562 

254 

425 

IS 

20 

17 

Colombia  (British),  with  cargoes 
Do.  (foreign)                .           - 
Brazil  (British) .        .       in  ballast 
China            -          .    with  cargoes 
Arrivals  at  Gasp^           .               . 
Do.  at  New  Carlisle 

Total  arrivals  in  Canada,  in  1831 

Do.  departures  from  do. 

Of  the  latter,    9  were  built 
during  the  year,  of  the  bur- 
den of  3,386  tons. 

Arrivals  in  Canada,  in  1832 

Do.  departures  in  do. 

Ships  built  in  do. 

1 

1 
1 
41 
43 

130 
136 
457 

6,670 
7,651 

6 
6 
17 

45 
379 
395 

1,111 
1,101 

1,084 

1,098 

10 

267,641 
275,775 

287,727 

292,086 

2,800 

13,776 
12,586 

12,716 

12,800 

235 

N.  5.  —  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  M'Gregor  on  British  America 

2d  edit.  vol.  ii,  pp.  504— ,'515.  * 

Population.  —  According  to  the  latest  census,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  amounted  to  539,822. 


Rates  of  Pilotage  for  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

Per  Foot. 
From  Bic  to  Quebec  (153  miles  distance)  —  L.  s.  d. 

From  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive  •        -    1    0    0 

From  the  1st  May  to  the  lOth  Nov.,  inclusive  -  0  18  0 
From  the  11th  to  the  18th  November,  inclusive  -13  0 
From  the  19th  Nov.  to  the  1st  March,  inclusive  -  1  8  0 
From  Ouebec  to  Bic  — 
Froni  the  2d  to  the  30th  April,  inclusive  -  .  0  18  0 
From  the  1st  May  to  the  lOth  November,  inclusive  0  15  9 
From  the  1 J  th  to  the  18th  November,  inclusive  -  1  0  9 
From  the  19th  Nov.  to  the  1st  March,  inclusive  -  1  5  9 
Rates  of  pilot  water  and  poundage  on  pilot  money  are  pay- 
able at  the  Naval  Office,  by  masters  and  commanders  of  vessels, 

MZ  — 

For  every  foot  of  water  for  which  masters  or  commanders  of 
vessels  are  "bound  to  i)ay  their  pilots,  trom  Bic  to  Quebec,  and 
from  QuebLC  to  Bic,  2s.  6rf.  currency  per  foot  — 
For  vessels  going  to  Three  Rivers  or  Montreal, 
Of  100  to  150  tons,  inclusive    -        -        -        -  i.  2   currency. 
Of  151  to  200  tons,  inclusive     -  -  .       3      — 

Of  201  to  250  tons,  inclusive,        -  -        ~       4      _ 

Of  251  tons  and  upwards  -  -  -       5      — 

On  settling  with  pilots,  masters  or  commanders  of  vessels, 
or  the  consignees  of  such  vessels,  are  to  deduct  \s.  in  the  pound 
for  the  amount  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  pilotage,  which  will 
be  exacted  by  the  naval  officer  at  clearing  out ;  the  same  being 
funded  by  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity  House,  for 
the  relief  of  decayed  pilots,  their  widows  and  children. 


Regulations  Jbr  the  Payment  of  Pilotage  above  Bic  to  Qtiebec. 

At  or  above  the  anchorage  of  the  Brandy  Pots,  2-3ds  of  the 
present  rate  for  a  full  pilotage. 

Above  the  Mint  of  St.  Roc,  l-3d  do. 

Above  the  Point  aux  Pins,  on  the  He  aux  Grues,  and  below 
Patrick's  Hole,  l-4th  do. 


0  11    8 


1    3    4 


A  t  and  above  Patrick's  Hole         -  .  .  . 

For  shifting  a  vessel  from  one  wharf  to  another,  be- 
tween Brehaut's  wharf  and  Point  h  Carcis  ;  or  from 
or  to  tlie  stream,  from  or  to  any  of  the  above  wharfs 
For  shifting  a  vessel  from  the  stream,  or  from  either 
of  the  above  wharfs  to  St.   Patrick's  Hole,  or  to 
the    basin    of    Montmorency,   or   to  the   ballast- 
ground,  tlie  basin  of  the  Chaudi^re,  ^Volfe's  Cove, 
and  as  far  as  the  River  Cap  Rouge       -       .       . 
Rates  above  the  Harbour  of  Quebec. 
From   Quebec  to^F"'  'f^^^''*  of  regis- 
Port   Neuf.    ...-^     „^^  exceeding  200 ( 
(     tons        -        -        -  1 
f.  J  If  above  200and  notl  „   ,«. 

•^'t     exceeding  250  tonsj  -  3/.  10*. 

6/.      If  above  250  tons  —  4/. 

To  Three  Rivers,  )  \  From  Three  Rivers, 

J     and    above     Port 
I     Neuf,4/.currency. 
If   above    200    tons") 
-J     and  not  exceeding  J>        —  4/.  10*. 

(     250  tons 


currency 


above  Port  ( 
Neuf,  6/.  cur- 
rency 


tered  measurement  [  ^^J^^^,,,''^. 
currency. 


rs,) 

ort( 

":\ 
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For  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons 


—  8/.    Ifabove  250  tons 

To  Montreal,  and " 


i}    - 


above 

Rivers, 

rency 


Three  ( 
l/.cur-r 


For  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons 


57.  10*. 

From      Montreal, 

and  above  Three 

Rivers,    71.  10*. 

currency. 


C  If  above    200    tons 

—  IZl.-i     and  not  exceeding 
i     250  tons 

—  16/.     If  above  250  tons 
Pilots  are  at  liberty  to  leave   vessels 

arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Quebec  Almanac,  for  1833. 

Exports  to  British  America. 


-  8/.  15*. 


-  10/.  13*. 

48  hours  after   they 


Quantity  and  Declared  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture 
exported  to  the  North  American  Colonies  in  1831.  —{Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 


Apparel,  slops,  &c. 
Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams                 -  cwt. 

Beef  and  pork        -            -  barrels 

Beer  and  ale        -                -  tuns 

Books,  printed        -           -  cwt. 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures  — 

Butter  and  cheese               -  — 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders    -  tons 

Cordage        -           -           -  cwt. 

Cotton  manufactures         -  yards 

Hosiery,  lace,  &c.           -  -        - 

Cotton  twist  and  yam        -  lbs. 

Earthenware          -           -  pieces 

Pish        -              .               .  barrels 

Glass           .              -         .  cwt. 

at  value 

Hardwares  and  cutlery      -  — 

Hats,  beaver  and  felt          -  dozen 
Iron  &  steel,  wrought  &  unwr.,  tons 

Lead  and  shot         -  -  

Leather,  wrought  and  unwr.       lbs. 
Saddlery  and  harness 


Quantities. 


145 

8,534 

272 

446 

1,758 

2,572 

31,134 

20,188 

15,618,106 

307,997 

2,253,851 

62 

17,883 

29,482 

7,465 

12,400 

320 

429,236 


2,4092 

4,901 

9,807 

8,722 

9,330 

15,529 

45,116 

413,737 

25,536 

10,376 

29,359 

66 

81,819 

1,.380 

127,318 

26,734 

133,527 

5,541 

66,021 

5,339 


Linen  manufactures  -     yards 

Thread,  tapes,  &c. 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Painters'  colours 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and 

watches 
Salt  -  -    bushels 

Silk  manufactures 
Soap  and  candles  -  lbs. 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 
Sugar,  refined        -  -         cwt. 

Tin,  unwrought        -  -  — 

Do.  and  pewter  wares 
Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs'  lbs. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  — 

Do.  manufactures ;  viz. 

entered  by  the  piece       -    pieces 
do.  by  the  yard        -        .      yards 
Hosiery  and  small  wares 
All  other  articles 


Total  declared  value 


Quantities. 


3,309,165 


1,559,684 
1,267,683 
"  16,513 


11,337 
6,553 


117,333 
5,116 
4,290 
12,987 

7,694 

25,422 

93,013 

32,139 

35,286 

34,877 

J47 

12,570 

611 

717 

271,484 
58,229 
19,281 

127,761 

J,089,327 
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963  QUERCITRON  BARK  —  RAGS. 

Immigrants.  — The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  Quebec,  in  1829,  was  15,945 ;  in  1830.  28  00O- 
in  1831,50,254;  and  in  1832,  51,746.  »      »       » 

Montreal,  the  second  town  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  about  180  miles  above  Quebec,  in  lat.  ^rfi  31'  N.,  Ion.  73°  S5'  W.  Population  27,000.  The 
harbour  is  not  large,  but  it  is  safe  and  commodious ;  the  facilities  for  navigation  afforded  by  the  noble  river 
on  which  it  is  situated  being  such,  that  vessels  of  600  tons  burden  may  ascend  thus  far  without  difficulty. 
The  North  American  fur  trade  principally  centres  in  Montreal ;  which  also  enjoys  the  principal  share  of 
the  commerce  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  increasing  faster  than  Quebec,  or  than  any- 
city  in  British  America.     Imports  and  exports  included  in  those  of  Quebec. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  growing  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.      It  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow  colours.  —  (See  Bark.) 

QUILLS  (Fr.  Plumes  a  ecrire ;  Ger.  Posen,  Federkiel ;  It.  Penne  da  scrivere ,-  Rus. 
Stivoli ;  Sp.  Canones  para  escribir),  the  hard  and  strong  feathers  of  the  wings  of  geese, 
ostriches,  swans,  turkeys,  crows,  &c.  used  in  writing.  They  are  classified  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  fixed  in  the  wing  ;  the  second  and  third  quills  being  the 
best.  Crow  quills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing.  The  goodness  of  quills  is  judged  partly 
by  the  size  of  the  barrels,  but  more  by  the  weight ;  hence  the  denomination  of  quills  of 
14,  15,  &c.  loths,  per  tnille,  each  mille  consisting  of  1,200  quills.  The  duty  on  goose 
quills  produced,  in  1832,  4,202Z.  lis.  ;  which,  as  the  duty  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  the 
1,000,  shows  that  the  number  of  quills  entered  for  home  consumption  that  year  must 
have  amounted  to  33,668,000.  Quills  are  principally  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany ;  but  those  from  Riga  are  the  finest.  The  price  of  Riga  quills  in  London, 
in  February,  1834,  duty  paid,  was  as  under:  — 

£  s.  d.      £  s.  d. 

Quills,  goose,  13  loth  per  mille  0  13  0  to  0  14  9 
12         -  -  0    9    6    -  0  10    0 

11-  -         -060-0  12    0 

Pinions      .  -  .a56-0d6 


£  s.  d.      £  s.  d. 
Quills,  goose,  17  loth  per  7mlle 

16    -        -  -  2  15  0  to  3    0    0 

15         -  .  1  12  0    -  1  15    0 

14    -        -  -  1    2  0   -   1    4    0 

Hamburgh  quills  are  about  40  per  cent,  lower. 


R 

RAGS  (Du.  Lompen,  Vodden ;  Fr.  Chiffes,  Chiffons,  Drapeaux,  Drilles  ;  Ger. 
Lumpen;  It.  Strasci,  Strazze ;  Rus.  Trepje ;  Sp.  Tropos,  i7ara/)os),  shreds  or  fragments 
of  (generally  decayed)  linen,  woollen,  or  cotton  cloth.  Though  commonly  held  in  little 
estimation,  rags  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  most  of  which  is  entirely  prepared  from  them. 
As  the  mode  in  which  British  rags  are  collected  must  be  well  known  to  every  one,  the 
following  statements  apply  only  to  the  trade  in  foreign  rags. 

Woollen  Rags.  — Woollen  and  linen  rags  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  Sicily.  The  woollen  rags  are  chiefly  used  for  manure, 
especially  in  the  culture  of  hops  ;  but  rags  of.  loose  texture,  and  not  too  much  worn  or 
decayed,  are  unravelled  and  mixed  up  with  fresh  wool  in  the  making  of  yarn  ;  a  practice 
more  favourable  to  the  cheapness  than  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  fabrics  into 
which  this  old  wool  is  introduced.  Woollen  rags  are  also  used  for  making  flocks  or 
stufling  for  beds,  &c.  :  this  process  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  same  kind  of 
engines  that  prepare  pulp  for  paper ;  these  wash  the  rags  thoroughly,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  grind  and  tear  them  out  into  separate  threads  and  fibres.  The  chief  importation 
of  woollen  rags  is  from  Hamburgh  and  Bremen ;  and  there  are  some  got  from  Rostock, 
but  the  quantity  is  trifling.  The  total  average  importation  varies  from  300  to  500  tons; 
and  the  price  ranges  from  61.  to  11.  per  ton,  duty  (7s.  6d.)  and  freight  paid  on  such  as 
are  used  for  manure;  and  from  \3l.  to  15Z.  for  coloured  woollens  of  loose  texture,  and 
1  Si.  to  20/.  for  white  of  the  same  description. 

Linen  Rags  are  principally  imported  from  Rostock,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  Their  export  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  imports  usually  amount  to  about 
10,000  tons ;  worth,  at  an  average,  from  21Z.  to  221.  per  ton,  duty  {5s.)  and  freight  in- 
cluded. Exclusive  of  the  very  large  quantity  collected  at  home,  all  the  rags  imported 
were,  until  very  recently,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  but  the  Americans, 
who  have  for  some  years  been  large  importers  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Hamburgh, 
have  lately  come  into  the  London  market,  and  purchased  several  cargoes  :  a  circumstance 
suflSciently  indicative  of  the  languid  state  of  the  paper  manufacture  in  this  country, 
occasioned  by  the  oppressive  amount  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  burdened,  and  of  the 
duty  on  advertisements.  — (See  Paper.) 

The  imported  rags  are  coarser  and  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  English  ;  but,  being 
almost  exclusively  linen,  they  are  stronger,  and  bear  a  price  disproportioned  to  the  ap- 
parent diflPerence  in  quality :  this  disproportion  has  been  materially  augmented  since  the 
introduction  of  the  process  of  boiling  the  rags  in  ley,  and  afterwards  bleaching  them 
with  chlorine,  has  rendered  foreign  rags  fit  for  making  fine  paper,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
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respects  preferable  for  that  purpose,  by  their  affording  greater  strength  of  texture  com- 
bined with  equal  whiteness  of  colour 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  appearance  of  rags  from  different  ports ;  but,  in 
general,  those  from  the  north  of  Europe  are  darker  and  stronger  than  those  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  latter  are  chiefly  the  remains  of  outer  garments,  and  have 
become  whitened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  ;  but  since  the  improvements  in  bleach- 
ing, this  does  not  much  enhance  their  value  in  the  British  market.  The  rags  shipped 
from  Trieste  are  chiefly  collected  in  Hungary.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that 
we  liave  brought  rags  from  this  port,  which  now  furnishes  us  with  considerable  supplies. 
Most  part  of  the  rags  collected  in  the  Tuscan  states,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  or  12,000 
bags  a  year,  goes  to  America. 

Freights  are,  at  an  average,  about— Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  linen  20s.  per  ton,  woollen,  25*. ;  Rostock, 
40s. ;  Aiicona  and  Leghorn,  38s.  to  40s. ;  Trieste  and  Sicily,  45s.  to  4t;s.  Linen  rags  are  almost  all  selected 
and  assorted  previously  to  their  shipment  from  the  foreign  port.  Their  distinguishing  marks  and  prices 
per  cwt.  in  the  London  market,  January,  1832,  were  as  follow  :  viz. 


Rostock. 

Hamburgh. 

Bremen. 

Trieste. 

^      S.       d. 

£     S.      d. 

£     S. 

d. 

J£    s. 

d.      £    s. 

d. 

S  P  F  F 

I     15      0 

1     12      6 

1     12 

0 

1      9 

0  to  1    13 

0 

S  P  F           .               .         - 

1     10      0 

1      8      0 

1       7 

6 

1      5 

0-1      8 

0 

F  F        - 

1      6      0 

1      3      6 

1      3 

0 

1      2 

0-1      5 

0 

F  X  or  F  M 

0    17      6 

0    17      0 

0    17 

0 

0    16 

0  -  0    19 

0 

FB 

0    17      0 

0    17      0 

0     17 

0 

0    15 

0  -  0    18 

0 

RAIL-ROAD,  TRAM  or  WAGON  ROAD,  a  species  of  road  having  tracks  or 
ways  formed  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  solid  material,  on  which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
passing  along  it  run.  The  object  in  constructing  such  roads  is,  by  diminishing  the 
friction,  to  make  a  less  amount  of  power  adequate  either  to  impel  a  carriage  with  a 
greater  velocity,  or  to  urge  forward  a  greater  load. 

Construction  of  Rail-roads.  —  The  friction  on  a  perfectly  level  rail-road,  properly  con- 
structed, is  estimated  to  amount  to  from  y^th  to  ,Jth  only  of  the  friction  on  an  ordinary 
level  road  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  same  force  to  be  applied  in  both  cases,  it  would  move  a 
weight  from  10  to  7  times  as  great  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But  if  there  be  a  very 
moderate  ascent,  such  as  1  foot  in  50,  which  in  an  ordinary  road  would  hardly  be  perceived, 
a  great  increase  of  power  on  the  rail-road  is  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
thus  occasioned.  The  reason  i.s,  that  the  ordinary  load  on  a  level  rail-road  is  about  seven 
times  as  great  as  on  a  common  turnpike  road  ;  so  that  when  the  force  of  gravity  is  brought 
into  operation  by  an  ascending  plane,  its  opposing  power,  being  proportioned  to  the  load, 
is  7  times  as  great  as  on  a  common  road.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  having  rail-roads 
either  level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  rail-roads  should  be  straight,  or,  at  least,  free  from 
any  abrupt  curves.  Carriages  being  kept  on  the  road  by  flanges  on  the  wheels,  it  is 
obvious,  that  where  the  curves  are  quick,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  rails,  and  con- 
sequent retardation,  must  be  very  great.  In  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road, 
the  curves  form  seginents  of  a  circle  which,  if  extended,  would  embrace  a  circumference 
of  15  miles. 

Iron  rail-roads,  the  kind  now  generally  used,  are  of  2  descriptions.  The^a/  rail,  or 
tram  road,  consists  of  cast-iron  plates  about  3  feet  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  ^  an  inch  or 

1  inch  thick,  with  a  flaunch,  or  turned  up  edge,  on  the  inside,  to  guide  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage.  The  plates  rest  at  each  end  on  stone  sleepers  of  3  or  4  cwt.  svmk  into  the 
earth,  and  they  are  joined  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  horizontal  pathway. 
They  are,  of  course,  double ;  and  the  distance  between  the  opposite  rails  is  from  3  to 
4^  feet,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  or  wagon  to  be  employed.  The  edge 
rail,  which  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  tram  rail,  is  made  either  of  wrought  or  cast 
iron ;  if  the  latter  be  used,  the  rails  are  about  3  feet  long,  3  or  4  inches  broad,  and 
from  1  to  2  inches  thick,  being  joined  at  the  ends  by  cast  metal  sockets  attached  to  the 
sleepers.  The  upper  edge  of  the  rail  is  generally  made  with  a  convex  surface,  to  which 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage  is  attached  by  a  groove  made  somewhat  wider.  When  wrought 
iron  is  used,  which  is  in  many  respects  preferable,  the  bars  are  made  of  a  smaller  size,  of 
a  wedge  shape,  and  from  12  to  18  feet  long ;  but  they  are  supported  by  sleepers,  at  the 
distance  of  every  3  feet.  In  the  Liverpool  rail-road  the  bars  are  15  feet  long,  and 
weigh  35  lbs.  per  lineal  yard.      The  wagons  in  common  use  run  upon  4  wheels  of  from 

2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Rail-roads  are  either  made  double,  1  for  going  and  1  for  re- 
turning ;  or  they  are  made  with  sidings,  where  the  carriages  may  pass  each  other.  —  (See 
the  able  and  original  Essot/s  on  Rail-roads,  by  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  in  the  Scotsman 
for  1824,  Nos.  511,  512.  and  514.  ;  see  also  Mr.  Booth's  Pamphlet  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Rail-road. ) 

Speed  of  Carriages  on  Rail-roads,  Sfc.  —  The  effect  of  rail-roads  in  diminishing  friction 
is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  they  have  long  been  used  in  various  places  of  this  and  other 
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countries,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  for  facilitating  the  transport  of  heavy 
loads.  But  it  is  only  since  the  application  of  locomotive  engines  as  a  moving  power, 
that  they  have  begun  to  attract  the  public  attention,  and  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
national  importance.  These  engines  were  first  brought  into  use  on  the  Darlington 
and  Stockton  rail-road,  opened  on  the  27th  of  December,  1825.  But  the  rail-road 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  sort  that 
has  hitherto  been  completed.  This  splendid  work,  which  is  executed  in  the  most  approved 
matnier,  cost  between  800,000/.  and  900,000/.  ;  and,  as  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  has 
completely  verified,  and,  indeed,  far  surpassed,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The 
road  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  level  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  at 
Rainhill,  where  it  is  inclined  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  96,  there  is  no  greater  inclination 
than  in  the  ratio  of  1  foot  in  880.  The  length  of  the  rail-road  is  31  miles;  and  it  is 
usual  to  perform  this  journey  in  handsome  carriages  attached  to  the  locomotive  engines, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  less !  So  wonderful  a  result  has  gone  far  to  strike 
space  and  time  out  of  the  calculations  of  the  traveller :  it  has  brought,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  respects  the  facility  of  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  Liverpool  as  near  to 
Manchester  as  the  western  part  of  London  is  to  the  eastern  part ! 

The  extraordinary  speed  of  carriages  on  rail-roads  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  friction, 
which  on  a  perfectly  level  rail-road  is  the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  t/ie  same  for 
all  velocities ,-  so  that,  abstracting  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  is  so  trifling  as 
not  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  merely,  in  order  to  double  or  treble  the 
velocity,  to  double  or  treble  the  power.  But  in  vessels  at  sea,  or  in  canals,  which  have 
to  make  their  way  through  a  comparatively  dense  medium,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  so  that,  to  double  the  speed,  the  power  must  be 
multiplied  by  4,  and  to  treble  it,  it  must  be  inultiplied  by  9,  and  so  on. 

Comparative  Adbantages  of  Rail-roads  and  Canals.  —  Astonishing,  however,  as  are 
the  results  of  the  performances  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road,  we  doubt 
much  whether  there  be  many  more  situations  in  the  kingdom  where  it  would  be  prudent 
to  establish  one.  That  carriages  with  passengers  may  be  safely  impelled  along  a  per- 
fectly level  rail-road  at  a  speed  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour,  is  a  fact  that  is  now  proved 
experimentally ;  but  before  deciding  at  to  the  expediency  of  opening  such  a  mode  of 
communication  between  any  two  places,  it  is  necessary  to  look  carefully  into  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  formation  of  a  rail-road  with  a  suitable  establishment  of  carriages, 
at  the  expense  of  keeping  it  and  them  in  repair,  and  at  the  probable  returns.  The  out- 
lay, judging  from  what  has  taken  place  betAveen  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  is  quite 
enormous ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  engines,  v/hich  is  great  under  all  circumstances,  is 
increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  every  considerable  increase  of  speed.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  consider  the  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail-road  as  at  all  warranting  the  construction  of  similar  roads  in  most  other 
places.  The  great  size  of  these  two  towns,  and  still  more  their  intimate  connection,  — 
I^Iverpool  being,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Manchester  and  of  the  entire  cotton  district  —  occa- 
sions a  very  great  intercourse  between  them  :  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  that  are  always  in  the  course  of  being  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other,  is 
far  greater  than  between  any  two  equally  distant  places  in  the  empire.  If  a  rail-road 
had  not  succeeded  in  such  a  situation,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  one,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  anywhere  else  ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  dividend  upon  this  very  road  has  never  hitherto  exceeded  8^  per  cent.,  affords  but  a 
slender  presumption  in  favour  of  the  success  of  several  of  the  rail-road  projects  now  afloat. 
No  general  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  comparative  cost  of  canals  and  rail-roads ; 
as  it  must,  in  every  given  instance,  depend  on  special  circumstances.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  the  cost  of  rail-roads,  and  particularly  of  keeping  up  the  locomotive  engines, 
is  far  greater  than  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  a  short  time  since.  It  is  reasonable, 
indeed,  inasmuch  as  these  engines  are  only  in  their  infancy,  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
gradually  improved,  and  that  ultimately  their  expense  will  be  materially  reduced ;  but 
at  present  it  is  a  heavy  drawback  from  the  other  advantages  of  rail-roads. 

In  as  far  as  respects  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  we  believe  that,  even  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  canals  are  generally  preferred.  It  is  not  very  material  whe- 
ther a  ton  of  lime,  or  coal,  or  of  manure,  be  moved  with  a  velocity  of  3  to  10  miles  an 
hour ;  at  least,  the  advantage  of  superior  speed  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  effectually 
overbalanced  by  a  small  additional  charge. 

The  wonderful  performances  of  the  engines  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  struck, 
in  tlie  first  instance,  every  one  with  astonishment,  and  led  to  the  most  extravagant  spe- 
culations. It  was  supposed  that  the  whole  country  would  be  forthwith  intersected  by 
rail-roads  ;  that  locomotive  engines  would  be  as  common  as  stage  coaches ;  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  canal  proprietors  could  escape  ruin,  would  be  by  converting 
canals  into  rail-roads  I  Soberer  and  sounder  views  are  now  entertained.  The  price  of 
canal  stock  has  recovered  from  the  depression  which  it  suffered  in  1 826.      And  it  seems 
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to  be  admitted  by  every  one  not  expecting  to  profit  by  the  prosecution  of  some  scheme, 
that  rail-roads  between  distant  places,  at  least  where  a  canal  has  already  been  con- 
structed, must  depend  for  returns  chiefly  on  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  light 
goods ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  undertake  their  construction,  except  between 
places  that  have  a  very  extensive  intercourse  together. 

Steam  Carriages  on  common  Roads.  —  A  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collected  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  probability  of  advantageously  using  loco- 
motive engines  or  steam  carriages  on  common  roads.  Most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to 
have  been  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations.  Mr.  Farey,  a  very  eminent  practical  en- 
gineer, declares  that  "  what  has  been  done  proves  to  his  satisfaction  the  practicability  of- 
impelling  stage  coaches  by  steam  on  good  common  roads,  in  tolerably  level  parts  of  the 
country,  without  horses,  at  a  speed  of  8  or  10  miles  an  hour."  Mr.  Farey  further  states, 
that  he  believes  "  that  steam  coaches  will,  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment,  be  run 
for  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  present  stage  coaches."  We  suspect  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  statement  is  a  good  deal  more  problematical  than  the  first ;  but  since  there  is  nothing 
better  than  conjecture  on  which  to  found  an  opinion,  it  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in 
further  speculations.  We  may,  however  remark,  that  though  3  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  evidence  was  given,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  progress  made  towards 
realising  the  anticipations  of  the  witnesses. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  principal  existing  and  projected  rail-roads,  showing  the  number  and  amount 
of  the  shares  in  each,  the  sum  paid  up,  the  selling  price  of  the  bhares,  Xc.,  is  taken  from  the  Share  List 
for  the  12th  of  October,  1833,  published  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  Broker,  No.  9.  Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill.       * 


No.  of 
Shares. 

Railways. 

Shares. 

Amount  paid. 

Sale  Price. 

r    ■ 

Dividends. 

Time  of 
Payment. 

je 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

5,100 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 

100 

100    0    0 

210    0    0 

8    8    0 

Jan.  July. 

1,600 

Cromford  and  High  Peak 

100 

100    0    0 

20    0    0 

. 

500 

Canterbury           ... 

50 

50    0    0 

36    0    0 

- 

350 

Cheltenham 

100 

. 

78    0    0 

- 

1,000 

Croydon           -                 «             - 

65 

. 

. 

_ 

July. 

1,000 

Surrey        -               •             -       - 

60 

. 

- 

. 

July. 

3,762 

Severn  and  Wye 

50 

. 

16    0    0 

0  16    0 

Mar.  Sept. 

2,rm 

Forest  of  Dean 

50 

50    0    0 

24    0    0 

1    6    0 

June,  Dec. 

1,000 

Stockton  and  Darlington 

100 

100    0    0 

295    0    0 

8    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

553 

Monmouth             ... 

50 

- 

. 

Ap.l.  Oct.l. 

2,000 

Clarance  (Durham) 

100 

100    0    0 

113    0    0 

1,500 

Leicester  and  Swannington 

50 

50    0    0 

57    0    0 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  &  Carlisle 
Bolton  and  Leigh 

100 

1(0    0    0 

. 

660 

100 

107    0    0 

Grand  Junction 

. 

'lO    0    0 

19    0    0 

Greenwich            -                -          - 

20 

1    0    0 

1    2    6 

25,000 

London  and  Birmingham 
Bolton,  Bury,  &c. 

100 
100 

5    0    0 
15    0    0 

8  15    0 

RAISINS  (Fr.  Raisins  sees,  ou  passes ;  Ger.  Rosinen  ;  It.  Uve  passe ;  For.  Passes  ; 
Rus.  Issum  ;  Sp.  Pasas),  the  dried  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  are  produced  from  various 
species  of  vines ;  deriving  their  names  partly  from  the  place  where  they  grow,  as 
Smyrnas,  Valencias,  &c.  ;  and  partly  from  the  species  of  grape  of  which  they  are  made, 
as  muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  &c.  Their  quality  appears,  however,  to  depend  more  on 
the  method  of  their  cure  than  on  any  thing  else.  The  finest  raisins  are  cured  in  two 
methods;  —  either  by  cutting  the  stalk  of  the  bunches  half  through,  when  the  grapes 
are  nearly  ripe,  and  leaving  them  suspended  on  the  vine  till  the  watery  part  be  eva- 
porated, and  the  sun  dries  and  candies  them  ;  or  by  gathering  the  grapes  when  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  dipping  them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  tendrils  ;  after  which 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Those  cured  in  the  first  way  are  most  esteemed, 
and  are  denominated  raisins  of  the  sun.  The  inferior  sorts  are  very  often  dried  in  ovens. 
—  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

Raisins  are  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  jars.  The  finest  come  in  jars  and  \  boxes  weighing 
about  25  lbs.     Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are  brought  to  us  in  mats. 

Of  216,283  cwt.  of  raisins  imported  in  1831,  105,066  came  from  Spain,  100,458  from  Turkey,  and  7,036 
from  Italy.  Malaga  raisins  are  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  muscatels  from  Malaga  fetch  fully  a  third 
more  than  any  other  description  of  raisins.  The  Smyrna  black  is  the  cheapest  variety,  and  may  average 
from  32^.  to  35s.  a  cwt.,  duty  included;  muscatels  vary  from  8O5.  to  130*.,  duty  included.  But  the  price 
depends  much  on  the  season,  and  the  period  of  the  year.  —  (See  Malaga.) 

The  duty  on  raisins  varies,  according  to  the  species,  from  20s.  to  42s.  M.  a  cwt.  ;  that  is,  it  varies  from 
about  130  per  cent,  on  the  cheapest  sorts,  to  from  50  to  35  per  cent,  on  the  dearest.  This  exorbitant 
duty  has  confined  the  demand  for  raisins  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  entries  for  home  consumption 
being,  at  an  average  of  183J  and  1832,  only  150,254  cwt  a  year.  The  fact,  is  that  raisins  are,  at  present, 
a  luxury  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich  :  but  were  the  duty  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  5s. 
a  cwt.  on  the  cheapest  sorts,  and  10s.  or  12s.  on  the  dearest,  we  are  well  assured  that  they  would  be  very 
largely  consumed  by  the  middle  classes ;  and  that  they  would  not  unfrequently  be  used  even  by  the  lower. 
Nothing  but  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  prevents  them  from  becoming  of  very  considerable  importance 
as  an  article  of  food:  and  it  is  really  quite  monstrous,  that  the  public  should  be  debarred  from  the  use  of 
a  desirable  article,  on  the  stale  and  stupid  pretence  of  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  revenue, 
that  it  should  be  loaded  with  an  oppressive  duty.  We  admit  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  revenue; 
but  so  far  from  exorbitant  duties  having  such  an  eflfect,  they  contribute  more  than  any  thing  else  to  its 
reduction.    They  either  limit  the  consumption  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid  to  the  very  richest 
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classes,  or  they  cause  them  to  be  clandestinely  supplied  ;  reducing  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  consumption 
far  below  the  level  to  whicli  it  would  attain  were  the  duties  moderate.  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  spe- 
culatively on  such  a  point.  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits  increased,  by  reducing 
the  duty  from  5s.  M.  a  gallon  to  2a-.  M.  ?  and  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee  trebled,  by  reducing  the 
duty  from  1*'.  Id.  per  lb.  to  6d.  ?  And,  as  neither  of  these  articles  was  more  grossly  overtaxed  than  raisins, 
have  we  not  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  like  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  adequate  reduction  of  the 
duties  by  which  they  are  burdened  ? 

Exclusive  of  raisins,  a  considerable  quantity  of  undried  grapes  is  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  jars,  packed  in  sawdust.  The  duty  on  these  grapes,  which  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  pro- 
duced, in  1832,  1,720^. 

Raisins,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in  British  ships, 
or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  from  which  they  are  imported,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  goods,  and  of  lOU/.  by  the  captain  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  Si.  ^  \  2.  22.) 

No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  raisins.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52. 
§32.) 

RANGOON,  a  commercial  port  and  town  of  the  Burmese  dominions,  situated  about 
2d  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Irawaddy,  in 
lat.  16°  42'  N.,  Ion.  96^  20'  E.  The  town  and  suburbs  extend  lengthwise  about  1  mile 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  being  about  f  of  a  mile  in  depth  ;  but  the  houses  are  very 
imequally  scattered  over  this  area.  The  fort,  or  rather  wooden  stockade,  which  contains 
the  town,  properly  so  called,  is  a  regular  square  about  14  feet  high,  composed  of  heavy 
beams  of  teak  timber.  It  appears  from  a  census,  taken  a  short  time  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1824,  that  the  population  was  18,000,  which,  probably,  is  not 
far  from  its  present  amount. 

Rangoon  is  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only,  port  of  foreign  trade  in  the  Burmese  dominions,  which 
extend  from  between  the  15th  and  16th,  up  to  the  26th  and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  from  the  93d  to 
the  98th  degree  of  E.  Ion.,  containing  an  area  of  about  184,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,000,000.  Its  situation  is  extremely  convenient  for  commercial  purposes,  being  situated  so  near  the 
sea,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Irawaddy,  which  extends  to  Ava,  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
nearly  .500  miles.  Rangoon  is  accessible  to  ships  of  even  1,200  tons  burden  ;  the  navigation,  although 
somewhat  intricate,  being  safe  and  practicable  with  the  assistance  of  the  ordinary  native  pilots. 

The  town  has  many  advantages  for  shipbuilding.  At  neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  feet ;  and 
at  springs  from  25  to  30  feet.  The  princijial  teak  forests  are,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  and  there  is  a  water  conveyance  for  the  timber  nearly  the  whole  way.  Shii>building  has,  in 
fact,  been  carried  on  at  Rangoon  since  1786,  and  in  the  38  years  which  preceded  our  capture  of  it,  there 
had  been  built  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European  construction,  the  total  burden  of  which  amounted 
to  above  35,000  tons.  Several  of  these  were  of  from  800  to  1,000  tons.  Under  the  direction  of  European 
masters,  the  Burmese  were  found  to  make  dexterous  and  laborious  artisans  ;  in  this  respect,  greatly  sur- 
passing the  natives  of  our  Indian  provinces. 

There  are  2  considerable  markets,  where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  hfe,  according  to  Burmese  usage, 
are  cheap  and  abundant :  these  are  rice,  excellent  fish,  and  poultry. 

Money. — The  Burmese  currency  consists,  for  small  payments,  of  lead ;  for  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  coins.  At  every  payment,  the  metal  must  be  weighed,  and  very 
generally  assayed,  —  a  rude  and  very  inconvenient  state  of  things.  The  weights  used  in  the  weighing  of 
money  are  the  same  as  those  used  on  ordinary  occasions;  tlie  kyat  or  tical,  and  the  paiktha  or  vis, 
being  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  standard.  Gold  is  generally  held 
to  be  about  17  times  more  valuable  than  silver.  The  weighing  and  assaying  of  the  metals,  used  as 
currency,  gives  employment  to  a  class  of  persons  as  brokers,  money  changers,  and  assayers.  Every 
new  assay  costs  the  owner,  if  the  metal  be  silver,  2|  per  cent. ;  1|  per  cent,  being  the  established  commis- 
sion of  the  assayers,  while  1  per  cent,  is  lost,  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  in  the  operation.  If  it  be  repeated 
40  times,  it  follows  that  the  original  amount  is  wholly  absorbed  —  a  fact  which  shows  the  enormous  waste 
of  metal  arising  out  of  this  rude  substitute  for  coin. 

Weights.  — The  weights  in  use  at  Rangoon,  and  throughout  the  Burman  dominions,  are  as  follow  :  — 
2  Small  Rw6s  (red  beans)  =  1  Larg'e  Rw^.  I  2  Mus  :=  1  Mafh. 

4  Large  do.        -         .        =  1  Bai.  4  Mat'h's     -    =  1  Kvat,  vul^o  Tical. 

2  Bais  -  -       =  I  Mu.  |       100  Kyats      -       =  1  Paiktha,  uu/^o  Vis,  =  3-65  lbs.  avoir. 

Measures  of  capacity  are  as  follow :  — 

2  Lamyets  =    1  Lam6.  j         4  Sal^s  =     1   Pyi.  I         2  Sarots  =    1  Sait. 

2  Lam^s  =    1  Sale.  |         2  Tjis  =    1  Sarot.  |         4  Saits  =     1  Ten. 

This  last  measure  is  what  is  usually  called  by  us  "  a  basket,"  and  ought  to  weigh  16  vis  of  clean  rice, 
or  58  4  lbs.  avoirdupois:  it  has  commonly  been  reckoned  at  |  a  cwt.  All  grains,  pulses,  certain  ft-uits, 
natron,  salt,  and  lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure  :  other  commodities  by  weight. 

Commercial  Regulations.  —  The  following  commercial  treaty,  entered  into  between  the  government  of 
England  and  the  Court  of  Ava,  in  1826,  regulates  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  :  — 

Art.  1.— Peace  being  inade,  &c.  &c.  —  when  merchants  with  an  English  certified  pass  from  the  country 
of  the  English  ruler,  and  merchants  from  the  kingdom  of  Burma  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
selling  and  buying  merchandise,  the  sentinels  at  the  passes  and  entrances,  the  established  gate-keepers  of 
the  country,  shall  make  inquiry  as  usual,  but  without  demanding  any  money  ;  and  all  merchants  coming 
truly  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  merchandise,  shall  be  suffered  to  pass  without  hindrance  or 
molestation.  The  govertiments  of  both  countries,  also,  shall  permit  ships  with  cargoes  to  enter  ports  and 
carry  on  trade,  giving  them  the  utmost  protection  and  security.  And  in  regard  to  duties,  there  shall 
none  be  taken  beside  the  customary  duties  at  the  landing  places  of  trade. 

Art.  2. — Ships,  whose  breadth  of  beam  on  the  inside  (opening  of  the  hold)  is  8  royal  Burman  cubits,  of 
19-1  English  inches  each,  and  all  ships  of  smaller  size,  whether  merchants  from  the  Burmese  country 
entering  an  English  port  under  the  Burmese  flag,  or  merchants  from  the  English  country,  with  an  Englisn 
stamped  pass,  entering  a  Burmese  port  under  the  English  flag,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  demands 
beside  the  payment  of  duties,  and  10  tical;;,  25  per  cent.  (10  sicca  rupees),  for  a  passjiort  on  leaving.  Nor 
shall  pilotage  be  demanded,  unless  the  captain  voluntarily  requires  a  pilot.  However,  when  ships  arrive, 
information  shall  be  given  to  the  clhcer  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea.  In  regard  to  vessels,  whose 
breadth  of  beam  excee<is  8  royal  cubits,  they  shall  remain,  according  to  the  yth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Yandabo,  without  unshipping  their  rudders  or  landing  their  guns,  and  be  free  from  trouble  and  molestation 
as  Burmese  vessels  in  British  ports.  Besides  the  royal  duties,  no  more  duties  shall  be  given  or  taken  than 
such  as  are  customary. 

Art.  3.  — Merchants  belonging  to  one  country,  who  go  to  the  other  country  and  remain  there,  shall, 
when  they  desire  to  return,  go  to  whatever  country  and  by  whatever  vessel  they  may  desire,  without 
hindrance.  Property  owned  by  merchants  they  shall  be  allowed  to  sell.  And  property  not  sold,  and 
household  furniture,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  take  away,  without  hindrance,  or  incurring  any  expense. 

Art.  4. — English  and  Burmese  vessels  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  or  sustaining  damage  in  masts. 
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rigging,  ScC,  or  sufTering  shipwrecks  on  the  shore,  shall,  according  to  the  laws  of  charity,  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  that  may  be  near,  the  master  of  the  wrecked  ship 
paying  to  those  that  assist  suitable  salvage,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  whatever 
property  may  remain,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner. 

Commerce.  —  A  considerable  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  dominions  by 
an  annual  caravan,  of  which  the  merchants  are  all  Chinese.  The  imports  from  China  consist  of  manu. 
factured  articles,  the  chief  export  from  Burma  being  cotton  wool.  The  trade  with  foreign  countries 
seaward  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  in  Bengal ;  Madras  and  Ma- 
sulipatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  Penang,  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca;  and  occasionally  with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  The  largest  trade  is  with 
Calcutta,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  teak  timber  in  the  latter,  and  the  facility  with  which  she 
supplies  the  demand  of  the  Burmese  for  Indian  and  British  cotton  goods.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  1822-23,  being  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  war  with  the  British,  there  entered 
inwards  at  Calcutta,  from  the  Burmese  dominions,  22  ships,  of  the  burden  of  9,404.  tons  ;  and  in  the  3 
years  ending  with  1829-30,  33  ships,  of  the  burden  of  8,9ii0  tons.  No  direct  trade  has  yet  been  carried 
on  between  Burma  and  any  European  country.  The  ships  and  tonnage  which  entered  inwards  at 
Madras  from  Burma  were,  in  the  3  years  ending  with  1822-23,  5  ships,  of  the  burden  of  683  tons ; 
and  in  the  3  years  ending  with  1829-30,  8  ships,  of  the  burden  of  1,170  tons.  The  articles  exported  to 
foreign  countries  from  Rangoon  are  the  following  : — Teak  wood,  terra  Japonica,  or  catechu,  stick  lac, 
bees'  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpiment,  commonly  called  in  India  hurtal,  gold,  silver,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  horses,  or  rather  the  small,  hardy  pony  of  the  country,  which  is  much  esteemed,  particularly 
at  Madras.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  commodities  is  teak  timber  ;  the  quantity  of  this  wood 
annually  exported  is  said  to  be  equal  to  7,500  full-sized  trees,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  what 
India  ship-builders  call  shinbm,  which  are  planks  hewn  out  of  the  log  with  the  adze  at  an  immense  waste. 
The  teak  forests  of  Pegu  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  India.  The  teak  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tide  reaches,  but  abounds  in  the  high  lands  beyond  its  influence. 
It  seems  to  be  very  generally  <iisseminated  throughout  the  Burmese  dominions.  In  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  British  in  Martaban,  there  are  some  fine  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  cut  down  for  exportation, 
and  where  it  is  believed  that  saw-mills  have  very  recently  been  established  by  some  European  settlers. 
The  most  accessible  and  extensive  forests  of  teak  in  the  Burmese  dominions  are  in  the  province  of 
Sarawadi,  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Rangoon,  with  which  there  is  a  water  communication. 
The  principal  imjjorts  into  Burma  are  cotton,  piece  goods  from  India  and  Britain,  British  woollens, 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  j)or- 
celain,  English  glass  ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and  sjjirits.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  cotton  piece  goods.  The  Burmese  have  few  cotton  manufactures  of  their  own, 
and  appear,  from  very  early  times,  to  have  been  furnished  with  the  principal  part  of  their  sujjply  from 
the  Coromandel  coast.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Bengal;  and  both  are 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  British  manufactures,  the  use  of  which  has  spread  very  rapidly 
since  the  opening  of  the  trade  iTi  1814.  In  1826-27,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  Rangoon 
were  estimated  each  at  the  rate  of  300,000^  —  (We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  article  to  our  esteemed 
friend,  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  who  ascertained  the  particulars  on  the  spot.) 

RAPE,  a  biennial  plant  of  the  turnip  kind  (Brassica  napus  Lin.),  but  with  a 
woody  fusiform  root  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  intligenous,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens 
its  seeds  in  July.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Lincoln 
and  Cambridge  ;  partly  on  accoimt  of  its  seed,  which  is  crushed  for  oil,  and  partly  for 
its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep.  The  cidture  of  rape  for  seed  has  been  much  objected  to 
by  some,  on  accoimt  of  its  supposed  great  exhaustion  of  the  land  :  but  Mr.  Loudon  says 
that,  where  the  soil  and  preparation  are  suitable,  the  after-cidture  properly  attended  to, 
and  the  straw  and  offal,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  is  the  common  practice,  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  feeding  and  littering  cattle,  it  may,  in  many  instances,  be  the  most 
proper  and  advantageous  crop  that  can  be  employed  by  the  farmer.  The  produce, 
when  the  plant  succeeds  well,  and  the  season  is  favourable  for  securing  the  seed,  amounts 
to  from  40  to  50  bushels  an  acre.  The  seed  is  sold  by  the  last  of  10  quarters,-  and  is 
crushed  in  mills  constructed  for  that  purpose.  —  (^Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

!       In  addition  to  the  rape-seed  raised  at  home,  we  import  considerable  quantities,  principally  from  Den- 

!    mark.     In  1831,  our  imports  amounted  to  407,275  bushels  ;  of  which  290,368  were  from  Denmark,  57,<'16 

!    from  Germany,  41,964  from  France,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 

At  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  the  entries  of  foreign  rape-seed  for  home  consumption  amounted  to 

494,798  bushels  a  year,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  3,105/.     The  price  of  English  rape-seed  in 

December,  1833,  varied  from  28/.  to  29/.  per  last ;  the  duty  on  foreign  rape-seed  is  10s.  a  last. 

Rape-seed,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in  British  ships, 

:  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported.—  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54, 

\   \\2.  22.) 

!       Rafe  Cake,  is  the  adhering  masses  of  the  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed.    They 

are  reduced  to  powder  by  a  malt  mill  or  other  machine  ;  and  are  used  either  as  a  top  dressing  for  crops  of 

!   different  kinds,  or  are  drilled  along  with  turnip  seed.     Rape  cakes  were  worth,  in  December,  1833,  from 

'   51.  to  6/.  a  ton ;  and  rape  oil  from  \l.  155.  to  1/.  17*.  a  cwt.     In  1830,  we  imported  about  330,000  cwt.  of 

rape  and  other  oil  cake.     It  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  2d.  a  cwt. 

RATTANS,  OR  CANES,  the  long  slender  shoots  of  a  prickly  bush  {Calamus 
rotang  Lin.),  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  Eastern 
islands.  They  are  exported  to  Bengal,  to  Europe,  and  above  all  to  China,  where  they 
are  consumed  in  immense  quantities.  For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  long,  of  a 
bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glazed,  and  of  a  small  size,  not  brittle,  or  subject  to  break. 
They  are  purchased  by  the  bundle,  which  ought  to  contain  100  rattans,  having  their 
ends  bent  together,  and  tied  in  the  middle.  In  China  they  are  sold  by  the  picul,  which 
contains  from  9  to  12  bundles.  Such  as  are  black  or  dark  coloured,  snap  short,  or  from 
which  the  glazing  flies  off  on  their  being  bent,  should  be  rejected.  When  stowed  as 
dunnage,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight.  —  {MUburns  Orient.  Com.y 
§-c.)  The  imports  into  this  country  are  very  considerable.  In  1830,  the  number  im- 
ported was  2,414,562;  in  1831,  3,908,423;  and  in  1832,  3,922,955.  —  {Pari  Paper, 
No.  425.    Sess.  1833.) 
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"  The  rattan,"  says  Mr  Crawfurd,  "  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests  of  the  Archipelago; 
but  exists  in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  finest  are  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Batahs  of  Sumatra.  The  wood-cutter,  who  is  inclined  to 
deal  in  this  article,  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other  instrument  than  his,  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  this  ;  —  He  makes  a 
notch  in  the  tree  at  the  root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that  is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now  being  pulled 
through  as  long  as  it  continues  of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly  and  readily  freed  from  its 
epidermis.  When  the  wood-cutter  has  obtained  by  this  means  from  300  to  400  rattans,  —  being  as  many 
as  an  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in  their  moist  and  undried  state,  —  he  sits  down,  and  ties  them 
up  in  bundles  of  luu.  each  rattan  being  doubled  before  being  thus  tied  up.  After  drying,  ihey  are  fit  for 
the  market  without  further  preparation.  From  this  account  of  the  small  labour  expended  in  bringing 
them  to  market,  they  can  be  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain  them  in  Borneo  at  the 
low  rate  of  5  Spanish  dollars  per  lUO  bundles,  or  5  cents  for  each  100  rattans,  or  27  for  \d.  The  natives 
always  vend  them  by  tale  ;  but  the  resident  European  residents,  and  the  Chinese,  by  weight,  counting  by 
piculs.  According  to  their  quantity,  and  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand,  the  European  mer- 
chants dispose  of  them  at  from  1|  to  2^  dollars  the  picul.  In  China,  the  price  is  usually  about  o|  dollars 
per  picul,  or  15  per  cent,  above  tlie  average  prime  cost.  In  Bengal  they  are  sold  by  tale,  each  bundle  of 
about  100  rattans  bringing  about  20|d."  —  {Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  423.) 

REAL,  in  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  is  of  two  sorts ;  viz.  a  real  of  plate,  and  a  real 
vellon.  The  former  is  a  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  from  about  Sr^d.  to  5d.  —  ( See 
Coins.  )     A  real  vellon  is  a  money  of  account,  worth  about  2^d. 

REAM,  a  quantity  of  paper.  The  ream  of  writing  paper  consists  of  20  quires,  each 
of  24  sheets  ;  but  the  ream  of  printing  paper,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  printer's 
ream,  extends  to  2H  quires,  or  516  sheets.      Two  reams  of  paper  make  a  bundle. 

RECEIPT,  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  having  received  a  sum  of  money,  or 
other  valuable  consideration.  It  is  a  voucher  either  of  an  obligation  or  debt  discharged, 
or  of  one  incurred. 


The  35  Geo.  3.  c.  55.  enacts,  that  every  note,  memorandum, 
or  writing  whatever,  given  to  any  person  on  the  payment  of 
money,  acknowledging  such  payment,  on  whatever  acco\lnt  it 
be,  and  whether  signed  or  not,  shall  be  considered  a  receipt, 
and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty. 

And  every  person  who  shall  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  any 
receipt  for  money  on  unstamped  paper,  (exce;)t  in  certain  ex- 
cepted cases  hereafter  enumerated,)  or  on  a  lower  stamp  than 
the  proper  one,  shall  forfeit  10/.  if  for  a  sum  under  100/. ;  if 
above,  '^0/. 

Giving  receipts  for  less  than  actually  paid,  writing  off  sums, 
or  other  fraudulent  contrivances,  penalty  50/. ;  iiut  receipts  may 
be  stamped  if  brought  within  fmirteen  'dai/s  after  date,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  of  51.  over  and  above  the  duty  ;  and  if  brought 
within  one  calendar  month,  on  payment  of  a  penalty  of  10/.  and 
the  duty. 

Any  person  refusing  to  give  a  receipt  upon  demand,  or  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  stamp,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/. 

Scale  of  Stamp  Duties  per  55  Geo.  3.  c.  184. 

L.  s.  d. 

Receipt  or  discharge,  given  for  or  upon  the  payment  of 

money,  amounting  to  5/.  and  under  10/.  -        -    0    0    3 

10/.    and  under    '20/.        -  -        -  -    0    0    6 

20/.  —  50/.  -  -         •  -010 

50/.  _  100/.        -  -        .  -016 

100/.  —  200/.  -        -  -        -    0    2    6 

200/.  —         300/.        -  -  -  -    0    4    0 

300/.  —         500/.  -        -  -        -    0    5    0 

500/.  _      1,000/.        -  -        -  -    0    7    6 

1,000/.  or  upwards        -  -        -  -  -    0  10    0 

And  where  any  sum  shall  be  therein  expressed  to  be 

received  in  full  of  all  demands  -        -        -        -    0  10    0 

And  any  note,  memorandum,  or  writing  whatsoever,  given  to 
any  person  for  or  upon  the  payment  of  money,  whereby  any  sum 
of  money,  debt,  or  demand,  or  any  part  of  any  debt  or  demand, 
therein  specified,  and   amounting  to  5/.  or  upwards,  shall  be 


expressetl  to  have  been  paid,  settled,  balanced,  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged or  satisfied,  or  which  shall  import  or  signify  any  such 
acknowledgment,  and  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be 
signed  with  the  name  of  any  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
receipt  for  a  sum  of  money  of  equal  amount  with  the  sum  so 
expressed  to  have  been  paid,  settled,  balanced,  or  otherwise 
discharged  or  satisfied,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a  duty  ac- 
cordingly. 

Previously  to  183."  all  receipts  for  sums  of  2/.  and  under  5/. 
were  charged  with  a  stamp  duty  of  "id. ;  but  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  23.,  exempts  all  receipts  for  sums  under  5/.  from 
the  duty 


Exemptions.  —Receipts  exempted  from  stamp  duty  by  any  act 
elating  to  the  assessed  taxes.  Receipts  given  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.     Receipts  on  account  of  the  pay  of  the  army  i 


ordnance.  Receipts  by  any  cfHcer,  seaman,  marine,  or  soldier, 
or  their  representatives.  Receipts  for  the  consideration  money 
for  the  purchase  of  any  parliamentary  stocks  or  funds,  and  for 
any  dividend  paid  on  any  share  of  the  said  stocks  or  funds  Re- 
ceipts on  Exchequer  bills.  Receipts  given  for  money  deposited 
in  the  Hank  of  England,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  banker,  to  be 
accounted  for  on  demand  ;  provided  the  same  be  not  expressed 
to  be  received  of,  or  by  the  hands  of,  any  other  th  in  the  person 
to  whom  the  same  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Receipts  written  upon 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money.  Receipts  given  upon  bills  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Letters  by  the  general  post  acknowledging 
the  safe  arrival  of  any  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or 
other  securities.  Receipts  indorsed  upon  any  bond,  mortgage, 
or  other  security,  or  any  conveyance  whatever.  Releases  or 
discharges  for  money  by  deeds  duly  stamped.  Receipts  or  dis- 
charges for  drawbacks  or  bounties.  Receipts  or  discharges  for 
the  return  of  duties  of  customs.  Receipts  indorsed  upon  navy 
bills.  Receipts  upon  victualling  and  transi)ort  bills.  Receipts 
given  solely  for  the  duty  on  insurances  against  fire. 

In  1S32,  the  nett  iiroduce  of  the  receipt  duty  was  as  follows  : 
—  Great  Britain,  194,501/.  lOs. ;  Ireland,  17,995/.  7s.  9(i. 

REGISTRY,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  registration  or  enrolment  of  ships  at 
the  Custom-house,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of,   British  built  ships. 

The  registry  of  ships  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Navigation  Act  (12  Car.  2.  c.  18.  anno  1660).  Several  provisions  were  made  with 
respect  to  it  by  the  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  22. ;  and  the  whole  was  reduced  into  a  system  by 
the  27  Geo.  3.   c.  19. 

It  may  be  laid  down  in  general,  that  a  vessel,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  registry,  and 
consequently  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  advantages  that  exclusively  belong  to  a  British 
ship,  must  be  the  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  some  of 
its  dependencies ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  built  in  the  said  United  Kingdom,  &c., 
or  been  a  prize  vessel  legally  condemned,  or  a  vessel  legally  condemned  for  a  breach  of 
the  slave  laws. 

The  great,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  original  object  of  the  registration  of  ships,  was  to 
facilitate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  those  departinents  in  which  they  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  by  the  navigation  laws,  by  affording  a  ready  means  of  distin- 
guishing such  as  were  really  British.  It  has  also  been  considered  advantageous  to 
individuals,  by  preventing  the  fraudulent  assignment  of  property  in  ships ;  but  Lord 
Tenterden  has  observed,  in  reference  to  this  supposed  advantage,  that  "  the  instances  in 
which  fair  and  honest  transactions  are  rendered  unavailable  through  a  negligent  want  of 
compliance  with  the  forms  directed  by  these  and  other  statutes  requiring  a  public  register 
of  conveyances,  make  the  expediency  of  all  such  regulations,  considered  with   reference 
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to  private  benefit  only,  a  matter  of  question   and   controversy." — {Law  of  Shipping, 
part  i.  c.  2. ) 

The  existing  regulations  as  to  the  registry  of  ships  are  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  55.,  which,  on  account  of  its  importance,  is  subjoined  nearly  entire. 

Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.55.,  for  registering  of  British  Vessels. 

Commencement  of  Act.  —  From  1st  of  September,  1833,  except  where  any  other  commencement  is  herein 
after  particularly  directed. 

No  Vessel  to  enjoy  Privileges  until  registered.  —  No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  or 
advantages  of  a  British  registered  ship  unless  the  person  or  persons  claiming  property  therein  sliall  have 
caused  the  same  to  have  been  registered  in  virtue  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1 10.,  or  of  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  41., 
or  until  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  caused  the  same  to  be  registered  in  manner  herein-after  men- 
tioned, and  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  such  registry  from  the  person  or  persons  authorised  to  make 
such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  as  herein-after  directed ;  the  form  of  which  certificate  shall  be  as 
follows ;  viz.  — 

the  stem  post  aloft  is  [numher  of  feet  and  inches],  her  breadth 
at  the  broadest  part  [stitting  whether  that  be  above  or  below  the 
main  wales']  is  [number  of  feet  and  inches],  her  [height  between 
decks  if  mure  than  1  deck,  or  depth  in  the  hold  if  only  1  deck]  is 
[number  of  feet  and  inches],  and  that  she  is  [how  rigged]  riKged 
•Kith  a  [standing  or  running]  bowsprit,  is  [description  of  stern] 
sterned,  [carvel  or  clincher]  built,  has  [whether  any  or  bo] 
gallery,  and  [kind  of  head,  if  any]  head;  and  the  said  sub- 
scribing owners  having  consented  and  agreed  to  the  above 
description,  and  having  caused  sufficient  security  to  be  given 
as  is  required  by  the  said  act,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
[name]  lias  been  duly  registered  at  the  port  of  [name  of  port]. 
Certified  under  our  hands  at  the  Custom-house  in  the  said  port 
of  [name  of  port]  thh  [date]  day  of  [name  of  motith]  in  the 
year  [words  at  length]. 

[Signed]  Collector. 

[Signed]  Comptroller." 


"  This  is  to  certify,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Will.  4,  intituled,  An  Act  [here 
insert  the  title  of  this  act,  the  names,  occupation,  and  residence 
(if  the  subscribing  owners] ,  having  made  and  subscribed  the  de- 
claration required  by  the  said  act,  and  having  declared  that 
[he  or  thev]  together  with  [names,  occupations,  and  residence 
of  non-subscribing  owners]  [is  or  are]  sole  owner  or  owners,  in 
the  proportions  specified  on  the  back  hereof,  of  the  ship  or  ves- 
sel called  the  [ship's  name]  of  U'lace  to  which  the  vessel  belongs], 
which  is  of  the  burden  of  [numher  of  tons],  and  whereof 
(master'  name]  is  master,  and  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  was 
[when  and  where  built,  or  condemned  as  prize,  referring  to 
Builder's  certificate,  Judge's  certificate,  or  certificate  qflast  regis- 
try, then  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled],  and  [name  and  employ- 
ment of  surveying  officer]  having  certified  to  us  that  the  said 
ship  or  vessel  has  {number]  decks  and  [numher]  masts,  that  her 
length  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  to  the  after  part  of 

And  on  the  back  of  such  certificate  of  registry  there  shall  be  an  account  of  the  parts  or  shares  held  by 

each  of  the  owners  mentioned  and  described  in  such  certificate,  in  the  form  and  manner  following.—  ^  2, 

"  Names  of  the  several  owners  Number  of  sixtv-fourth  shares 

within  mentioned.  held  by  eac  h  owner. 

I  Name}  Thirty -two 

Name'  Sixteen. 

Name  Might. 

Name}  Eight. 

[Signed]  Collector. 

Signed]  Comptroller." 

Persons  authorised  to  make  Registry  and  grant  Certificates.  —  The  persons  authorised  and  required  to 
make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificates  shall  be  the  several  persons  herein-after  mentioned  and 
described ;  (that  is  to  say,) 


The  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  in  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively,  in 
respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  there  registered  : 

The  principal  officers  of  customs  in  the  island  of  (juernsey  or 
Jer^e.v,  together  with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or 
commander-in-chief  of  those  islands  respectively,  in  respect 
of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  there  registered  : 

The  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  of  any  port  in  the 
British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  or  the 
collector  of  any  su<;h  port  at  which  no  apj)ointment  of  a 
comptroller  has  been  made,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to 
be  there  registered  : 

The  collector  of  duties  at  any  port  in  the  territories  under  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company,  within  the  limits 


the  rank  in  the  said  company's  service  of  senior  merchant, 
or  of  6  years'  standing  in  the  said  service,  being  respectively 
appointed  to  act  in  the  execution  of  this  act  by  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  said  company,  in  respect  of  ships  or 
vessels  to  be  there  registered  : 

The  collector  of  duties  at  any  British  possession  within  the  said 
limits,  and  not  under  the  government  of  the  said  company, 
and  at  which  a  Custom-house  is  not  established,  togrther 
with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  such  possession,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be 
there  registered  : 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
res))ectively,  in  respect  of  ships  or  vessels  to  be  there  regis- 


of  the  charter  of  the  said  company,  or  any  other  person  of  j         tered 

Provided  that  no  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  at  Heligoland,  except  such  as  is  wholly  of  the  built  of 
that  place,  and  that  ships  or  vessels,  after  having  been  registered  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland, 
shall  not  be  registered  elsewhere;  and  that  ships  or  vessels  registered  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  ships  in  any  trade  between  the  said  United 
Kingdom  and  any  of  the  British  possessions  inAinerica:  provided  also,  that  wherever  in  and  by  this 
act  it  is  directed  or  provided  that  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  shall  and  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to, 
or  with  any  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  custoins,  the  same  shall  or  may  be  done  or  performed 
by,  to,  or  with  the  several  persons  respectively  herein-before  authorised  and  required  to  make  registry, 
and  to  grant  certificates  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  and  according  as  the  same  act,  matter,  or  thing  is  to  be 
done  or  performed  at  the  said  several  and  respective  places,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  several 
persons  respectively  :  provided  also,  that  wherever  in  and  by  this  act  it  is  directed  or  provided  that  any 
act,  matter,  or  thing  shall  or  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs,  the  same  shall  or  may  be  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
or  commander-in-chief  of  any  place  where  any  ship  or  vessel  may  be  registered  under  the  authority  of 
this  act,  so  far  as  such  act,  matter,  or  thing  can  be  applicable  to  the  registering  of  any  ship  or  vessel  at 
such  place.  —  \  3. 

Ships  exercising  Privileges  before  Registry  to  he  forfeited.  —  In  case  any  ship  or  vessel  not  being  duly 
registered,  and  not  having  obtained  such  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
privileges  of  a  British  ship,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture,  and  also  all  the  guns,  furniture,  ammu- 
nition, tackle,  and  apparel  to  the  same  ship  or  vessel  belonging,  and  shall  and  may  be  seized  by  any  oflficer 
or  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  affect  the  privileges  of  any  ship  'or  vessel  which  shall,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  act,  have  been  registered  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  registering  of  British  Vessels." —  \  4. 

H'hat  Ships  are  entitled  to  be  registered.  — No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  registered,  or  having  been  regis- 
tered shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  registered,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  except  such  as  are  wholly  of  the  built 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  some 
of  the  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,'or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
or  Heligoland,  which  belong  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  such 
ships  or  vessels,  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  court  of  admiralty  as  prize 
of  war,  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent  court  as  forfeited  for  the 
breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  which  shall  wholly  belong  and  con- 
tinue wholly  to  belong  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  duly  entitled  to  be  owners  of  ships  or  vessels  registered  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  —  \  5. 

Mediterranean  Pass  may  be  issued  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar  for  certain  Ships  only  —No  Mediterranean 
pass  shall  be  issued  for  the  use  of  any  ship,  as  being  a  ship  belonging  to  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  except  such 
as  be  duly  registered  at  those  places  respectively,  or  such  as,  not  being  entitled  to  be  so  registered,  shall 
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have  wholly  belonged,  before  the  10th  day  of  October,  1827,  and  shall  have  continued  wholly  to  belong, 
to  persons  actually  residing  at  those  places  respectively,  as  inhabitants  thereof,  and  entitled  to  be  owners 
of  British  ships  there  registered,  or  who,  not  being  so  entitled,  shall  have  so  resided  upwards  of  15  years 
prior  to  the  said  10th  day  of  October,  1827.  —  ^  6. 

Foreign  Repairs  not  to  exceed  20s.  f>er  Ton.  —  No  ship  or  vessel  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
a  British  ship  after  the  same  shall  have  been  rep-aired  in  a  foreign  country,  if  such  repairs  shall  exceed 
the  sum  of  20s.  for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  unless  such  repairs  shall  have  been 
necessary  by  reason  of  extraordinary  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  or  vessel  during  her  absence  from 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  enable  her  to  perform  the  voyage  in  which  she  shall  have  been  engaged,  and 
to  return  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  said  dominions  ;  and  whenever  any  ship  or  vessel  which  has  been 
so  repaired  in  a  foreign  country  shall  arrive  at  any  port  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  British  registered 
ship  or  vessel,  the  master  or  other  person  havmg  the  command  or  charge  of  the  same  shall,  upon  the  first 
entry  thereof,  report  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs  at  such  port  that  such  ship 
or  vessel  has  been  so  repaired,  under  penalty  of  205.  for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
according  to  the  admeasurement  thereof ;  and  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  customs  that  such  ship  or  vessel  was  seaworthy  at  the  time  when  she  last  departed  from 
any  port  or  [ilace  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  no  greater  quantity  of  such  repairs  have  been  done 
to  the  said  vessel  than  was  necessary  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  direct  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  have  arrived,  or  where  slie  shall  then  be,  to  certify  on  the  certificate  of  the  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  that  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  that  the  privileges  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  have  not  been  forfeited,  notwithstanding  the  repairs 
which  have  been  done  to  the  same  in  a  foreign  country.  —  §  7. 

Ships  declared  unseaworthi/  to  be  deemed  Ships  lost  or  broken  up.  —  If  any  ship  or  vessel  registered 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  deemed  or  declared  to  be  stranded  or  unseaworthy, 
and  incapable  of  being  recovered  or  repaired  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  thereof,  and  shall  for  such 
reasons  be  sold  by  order  or  decree  of  any  competent  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  other  persons  interested  therein,  the  same  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  ship  or  vessel  lost 
or  broken  up  to  all  intents  and  purposes  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  shall  never  again  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  British  built  ship  for  any  purposes  of  trade  or  navigation.  —  ^8. 

British  Ships  captured  not  to  be  again  entitled  to  Registry,  S(c.  —  No  British  ship  or  vessel  which  has  been 
or  shall  hereafter  be  captured  by  and  become  prize  to  an  enemy  or  sold  to  foreigners  shall  again  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship:  provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  prevent 
the  registering  of  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  which  shall  afterwards  be  condemned  in  any  court  of  admi- 
ralty as  prize  of  war,  or  in  any  competent  court,  for  breach  of  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 
trade.  —  k  9. 

Ships  shall  be  registered  at  the  Port  to  which  they  belong.  —  No  such  registry  shall  hereafter  be  made, 
or  certificate  thereof  granted,  by  any  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  such  registry 
and  grant  such  certificate,  in  any  other  port  or  place  than  the  port  or  place  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  properly  belong,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  condemned  as  prizes  in 
any  of  the  iiilands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  which  ships  or  vessels  shall  be  registered  in  manner 
herein-after  directed  ;  but  that  all  and  every  registry  and  certificate  made  and  granted  in  any  port  or 
place  to  which  any  such  ship  or  vessel  does  not  properly  belong  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  unless  the  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  specially  authorised  and  empowered  to  make  such 
registry  and  grant  such  certificate  in  any  other  port  by  an  order  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs,  which  order  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered  to  issue,  if  they  shall  see  fit ;  and  at  every  port  wher?  registry  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  act,  a  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  in  which  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
form  of  the  certificate  of  the  registry  herein-before  directed  to  be  used  shall  be  duly  entered;  and  every 
registry  shall  be  numbered  in  progression,  beginning  such  progressive  numeration  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  and  every  year  ;  and  such  collector  and  comptroller  shall  forthwith,  or  within  1  month  at 
the  farthest,  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  a  true  and  exact  copy,  together 
with  the  number,  of  every  certificate  which  shall  be  by  them  so  granted.  —  %  10. 

Port  to  which  Vessels  shall  be  deemed  to  belong.  —  Every  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to 
some  port  at  or  near  to  which  some  or  one  of  the  owners,  who  shall  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  shall  reside  ;  and  whenever  such  owner  or  owners 
shall  have  transferred  all  his  or  their  share  or  shares  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  the  same  shall  be 
registered  de  novo  before  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  sail  or  depart  from  the  port  to  which  she  shall 
then  belong,  or  from  any  other  port  which  shall  be  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  o'r 
the  same  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  as  the  said  port  shall  be  in  :  provided  always,  that 
if  the  owner  oc  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel  cannot  in  sufficient  time  comply  with  the  requisites 
of  this  act,  so  that  registry  may  be  made  before  it  shall  be  necessary  for  such  ship  or  vessel  to  sail 
or  depart  upon  another  voyage,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
such  ship  or  vessel  may  then  be  to  certify  upon  the  back  of  the  existing  certificate  of  registry  of  such 
ship  or  vessel,  that  the  same  is  to  remain  in  force  for  the  voyage  upon  which  the  said  ship  or  vessel  is  then 
about  to  sail  or  depart :  provided  also,  that  if  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  built  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
plantations,  islands,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  his  Majesty  belonging,  for  owners 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  agent  for  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof,  shall  have  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  or  near  to  which  such 
ship  or  vessel  was  built,  the  certificate  of  the  builder  required  by  this  act,  and  shall  have  made  and  sub- 
scribed a  declaration  before  such  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  principal 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  that  she  is  the  identical  ship  or  vessel  mentioned  in  such  certificate  of 
the  builder,  and  that  no  foreigner,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  has  any  interest  therein  ;  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  shall  cause  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  surveyed  and  measured  in  like 
manner  as  is  directed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  give  the  master  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  seals,  purporting  to  be  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
and  stating  when  and  where  and  by  whom  such  ship  or  vessel  was  built,  the  description,  tonnage,  and 
other  particulars  required  on  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  such  certificate  shall  have  all  the  force 
and  virtue  of  a  certificate  of  registry  under  this  act,  during  the  term  of  2  years,  unless  such  ship  shall 
sooner  arrive  at  some  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  such  collector  and  comptroller  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  certificate  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs.  —  §  11. 

Persons  residing  in  foreign  Coimtries  may  not  be  Owners.  —  No  person  who  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  state,  except  under  the  terms  of  some  capitulation,  unless  he  shall  afterwards 
become  a  denizen  or  naturalised  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent  or  by  act 
of  parliament,  nor  any  person  usually  residing  in  any  country  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  some  British  factory,  or  agent  for  or  partner  in  any 
house  or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  the 
owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directlv  or  indirectly,  of  any  ship  or  vessel  required  and  authorised  to  be 
registered  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  save  and  except  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  jjcrson  who  was  a  member 
of  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant  seas  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  and  who  was  a 
resident  at  any  of  the  factories  of  the  said  company,  to  continue  to  hold  any  share  or  shares  in  any  British  ! 
registered  ship  of  which  at  the  time  of  such  residence  he  was  an  owner  or  part  owner,  although  such 
person  shall  continue  to  reside  at  any  of  the  places  where  such  factories  had  existed  prior  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  said  company.  —  ^  12. 
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Declaration  to  be  made  by  subscribing  Owners  previous  to  Registry.  —  No  registry. shall  henceforth  be 
made  or  certificate  granted  until  the  following  declaration  be  made  and  subscribed,  before  the  person  or 
persons  herein-bcfore  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  respectively,  by  the 
owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel  if  such  ship  or  vessel  is  owned  by  or  belongs  to  1  person  only,  or  in  case 
there  shall  be  2  joint  owners,  then  by  both  of  such  joint  owners  if  both  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles 
of  the  port  or  place  where  such  registry  is  required,  or  by  1  of  such  owners  if  1  or  both  of  them  shall  be 
resident  at  a  greater  distance  from  such  port  or  place ;  or  if  the  number  of  such  owners  or  proprietors 
shall  exceed  2,  then  by  the  greater  part  of  the  number  of  such  owners  or  proprietors  if  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  shall  be  resident  within  20  miles  of  such  port  or  place  as  aforesaid,  not  in  any  case  exceeding 
3  of  such  owners  or  proprietors,  unless  a  greater  number  shall  be  desirous  to  join  in  making  and  sub- 
scribing  the  said  declaration,  or  by  1  of  such  owners  if  all,  or  all  except  1,  shall  be  resident  at  a  greater 
distance  :  — 

"  I  A.  B.  of  Iplace  of  reiiJence  and  occupationi  do  truly  de-  ^Jide  a  subject  [or  subjects]  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  I  the 
rlare,  that  the  ship  or  vessel  [mime]  o{[j)urt  or  j)lace'\,  whereof  said  A.  B.  have  not  [nor  have  any  of  the  other  owners,  to  the 
[master's  name]  is  at  present  master,  beina;  [khid  of  built,  bur-  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief]  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
■/<■;),  Sfc.  as  described  in  the  certificate  qf  the  surveyiyifr  officer],  to  any  foreign  state  whatever  [except  under  the  terms  of  some 
was  [when  and  where  built,  or,  if  prize  or  forfeited,  capture  and  capitulation,  describing  the  particulars  thereof],  or  that  since 
c:>iiilemnation  as  such],  and  that  Ithe  said  yl.  B.  [and  the  other  my  taking  [or  his  or  their  taking]  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
uirners'  names  and  occupations,  if  any,  and  where  they  re-  [naming  the  foreign  states  respectively  to  which  he  or  any  of  tlie 
sjcctively  reside,  viz.  town,  ])lace,  or  parish,  and  county,  or  if  i  said  owners  shall  have  taken  the  same]  I  have  [or  he  or  they 
member  of  and  resident  in  any  factory  in  foreign  parts,  or  in  ]  hath  or  have]  become  a  denizen  [or  denizens,  or  naturalised 
utiy  foreign  town  or  city,  being  an  agent  for  or  partiur  in  any  subject  or  subjects,  as  the  casemay  be]  of  the  United  Kingdom 
house  or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Bri-  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent  or 
tiiiu  or  Ireland,  tlie  name  of  such  factory,  foreign  town,  or  city,  by  an  act  of  parliament  [naming  the  times  when  such  letters  <f 
and  /he  names  of  such  house  aiid  copartnership]  am  [or  are]  sole  denization  have  been  granted  respectively,  or  the  year  or  years 
owner  [or  owners]  of  the  said  vessel,  and  that  no  other  person  in  which  such  act  or  acts  for  naturalisation  have  passed  re'speci- 
vr  persons  whatever  hath  or  have  any  right,  title,  interest,  ,  ively]  ;  and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any 
sliare  or  jiroperty  therein  or  thereto  ;  and  that  I  the  said  A.  B.  share  or  part  interest  in  the  said  ship  or  vessel." 
I  'ind  the  said  other  owners,  if  any]  am  [or  are]  truly  and  bond  \ 

Provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  become  necessary  to  register  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  corpo- 
rate body  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  declaration,  in  lieu  of  the  declaration  herein-before 
directed,  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the  secretary  or  other  proper  officer  of  such  corporate  body; 
(that  is  to  say,) 

"  I  A.  B.  secretary  or  officer  of  ^name  of  company  or  corpo-  [  officer],  was  [when  and  where  built,  or,  if  prize  or  forfeited, 

ration]  do  truly  declare,  that  the  ship  or  vessel  [name]  of  [por<]  capture  and  condemnation  as  such],  and  that  the   same  doth 

whereof  [master's  name]  is  at  present  master,  being  [kind  of\  wholly  and  truly  belong  to  [name  of  company  or  corporatiim.]." 

built,  burden,  S{c.  as  described  in  the  certificate  of  the  surveying  I  — Sect.  13. 

Addition  to  Declaration  in  case  the  required  Number  of  Otrners  do  not  attend.  —  In  case  the  required 
number  of  joint  owners  or  proprietors  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  personally  attend  to  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  herein-before  directed  to  be  made  and  subscribed,  then  and  in  such  case  such  owner 
or  owners,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  as  shall  personally  attend  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
aforesaid,  shall  further  declare  that  the  part  owner  or  part  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel  then  absent  is 
or  are  not  resident  within  20  miles  of  such  port  or -place,  and  hath  or  have  not,  to  the  best  of  his  or  their 
knowledge  or  belief,  wilfully  absented  himself  or  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  making  the  declaration 
herein-before  directed  to  be  made  and  subscribed,  or  is  or  are  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  to  make 
and  subscribe  the  said  declaration.  —  §  14. 

I'essels  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  Registry.  — Previous  to  the  registering  or  granting  of  any  certificate 
of  registry  as  aforesaid,  some  one  or  more  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs 
(taking  to  his  or  their  assistance,  if  he  or  they  shall  judge  it  necessary,  one  or  more  person  or  persons  skilled 
in  the  building  and  admeasurement  of  ships)  shall  go  on  board  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  is  to  be 
registered,  and  shall  strictly  and  accurately  examine  and  admeasure  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  to  all 
and  every  particular  contained  in  the  form  of  the  certificate  herein-before  directed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  master,  or  of  any  other  person  who  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  in  his  or  their  absence  by  the  said  master;  and  shall  deliver  a  true  and  just  account  in  writing 
of  all  such  particulars  of  the  built,  description,  and  admeasurement  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  as  are 
specified  in  the  form  of  the  certificate  above  recited  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  authorised  as  afore- 
said to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificate  of  registry ;  and  the  said  master  or  other  person 
attending  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  owners  is  hereby  required  to  sign  his  name  also  to  the  certificate 
of  such  surveying  or  examining  officer,  in  testimony  of  the  truth  thereof,  provided  such  master  or  other 
person  shall  consent  and  agree  to  the  several  particulars  set  forth  and  described  therein.  —  §  15. 

Mode  of  Admeasurement  to  ascertain  Tonnage.  —  For  the   purpose  of   ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 
ships  or  vessels,  the  rule  for  admeasurement  shall  be  as  follows ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  length  shall  be 
taken  on  a  straight  line  along  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  from  the  back  of  the  main  stern-post  to  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem  under  the  bowsprit,  from  which  subtracting  S-5th'j  of 
>  the  breadth,  the  remainder  shall  be  esteemed  the  just  length  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage;  and  the 
breadth  shall  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  outside  plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  shij),  whether 
that  shall  be  above  or  below  the  main  wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of  doubling  planks  that  may  be 
\  wrought  upon  the  sides  of  the  ship;  then  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  breadth  so  taken, 
and  that  product  by  i  the  breadth,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  shall  be   deemed   the 
true  contents  of  the  tonnage. —^  16.       t 
1      Mode  of  ascertaining  Tonnage  when  I'essels  are  afloat.  —  In  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascei'- 
tain  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  when  afloat,  according  to  the  foregoing  rule,  the  following  method 
I  shall  be  observed  ;  (that  is  to  say,)  drop  a  plumb  line  over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  measure  the  distance 
1  between  such  line  and  the  afler  part  of  the  stern-post  at  the  load  water-mark,  then  measure  from  the 
.  top  of  the  plumb  line,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  water,  to  a  perpendicular  point  immediately  over 
;  the  load  water-mark  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem,  subtracting  from  such  measurement  the  above 
I  distance,  the  remainder  will  be  the  ship's  extreme,  from  which  is  to  he  deducted  3  inches  for  every  foot 
j  of  the  load  draught  of  water  for  the  rake  abaft,  also  3-5ths  of  the  ship's  breadth  for  the  rake  forward,  the 
I  remainder  shall  be  esteemed  the  just  length  of  the  keel  to  find  the  tonnage ;  and  the  breadth  shall  be 
taken  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  plank  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  whether  that  shall  be  above 
I  or  below  the  main  wales,  exclusive  of  all  manner  of  sheathing  or  doubling  that  may  be  wrought  on  the 
!  side  of  the  ship ;  then  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by  the  breadth  so  taken,  and  that 
1  product  by  4  the  breadth,  and  dividing  by  94,  the  quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  true  contents  of  the 
I  tonnage.  —  ^  17.  ^  .^   , 

I     Engine-room  in  Steam  Vessels  to  be  deducted.  —  In  each  of  the  several  rules  herem-before  prescribed, 
i  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  the  length 
of  the  engine-room  shall  be  deducted  from  the  whole  length  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  the  remainder 
shall,  for  such  purpose,  be  deemed  the  whole  length  of  the  same.  —  §  18.     . 
Tonnage  when  so  ascertained  to  be  ever  after  deemed  the  Tonnage.  —  Whenever  the  tonnage  of  any 
I  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  ascertained  according  to  the  rule  herein  prescribed  (except  in  the  case  of 
I  ships  or  vessels  which  have  been  admeasured  afloati,  such  account  of  tonnage  shall  ever  after  be  deemed 
1  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  be  repeated  in  every  subsequent  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
yniess  it  shall  happen  that  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  form  and  burden  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  it  shall  be  discovered  that  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel  had  been  erroneously  taken  and  computed. 
~\  19. 

3  R 
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Bond  to  be  given  at  the  Time  of  Registry.  —  At  the  time  of  the  obtaining  of  the  certificate  of  registry 
as  aforesaid,  sufficient  security  l)y  bond  sliall  be  given  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  by  the 
master  and  such  of  tiie  owners  as  shall  personally  atfend,  as  is  herein-before  required,  such  security  to  be 
approved  of  and  taken  by  the  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant 
such  certificate  of  registry  at  the  port  or  place  in  which  such  certificate  shall  be  granted,  in  the  penalties 
following;  (that  is  to  say,)  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  a  decked  vessel,  or  be  above  the  burden  of 
15  tons,  and  not  exceeding  50  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  100/.  ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  50  tons  and 
not  exceeding  100  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  300/. ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  not  ex. 
ceeding  !i!00  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  500/. ;  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  200  tons  and  not  exceeding 
300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  800/.  ;  and  if  exceeding  the  burden  of  300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of 
1,000/.  ;  and  the  condition  of  every  such  bond  shall  be,  that  such  certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  solely  made  use  of 
for  the  service  of  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  it  is  granted  ;  and  that  in  case  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
lost,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  burnt,  or  broken  up,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  shall  on  any  account  have  lost  and  forfeited  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship,  or  shall 
liave  been  seized  and  legally  condemned  for  illicit  trading,  or  shall  have  been  taken  in  execution  for  debt 
and  sold  by  due  process  of  law,  or  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  Crown,  or  shall  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  registered  de  novo,  the  certificate,  if  preserved,  shall  be  delivered  up,  within  1  month  after 
the  arrival  of  the  master  in  any  port  or  place  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  some  port  in  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey ;  and 
that  if  any  foreigner,  or  any  person  or  persons  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  foreigner,  shall  purchase  or 
otherwise  become  entitled  to  the  whole  or  to  any  part  or  share  of  or  any  interest  in  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  the  same  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of  the  British  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories  aforesaid,  then  and  in  such 
case  the  certificate  of  registry  shall,  within  7  days  after  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  in  such 
ship  or  vessel,  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  make  registry  and 
grant  certificate  of  registry  at  such  port  or  place  respectively  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  in  any  foreign  port  when  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  shall  take  place,  then  that  the 
certificate  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  British  officer  resident  at  or  nearest 
to  such  foreign  port ;  or  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  at  sea  when  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property 
shall  take  place,  then  that  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief  tritish 
officer  at  the  foreign  port  or  place  in  or  at  which  the  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge 
or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  first  arrive  after  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  at  sea, 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  such  foreign  port ;  but  if  such  master  or  other  person  who  had  the 
command  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  at  sea  shall  not  arrive  at  a  foreign 
port,  but  shall  arrive  at  some  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of 
his  Majesty's  said  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories,  then  that  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered 
up,  in  manner  aforesaid,  within  14  days  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  the  person  who  had 
the  command  thereof,  in  any  ]wrt  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  or  of 
any  of  his  Majesty's  said  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories :  provided  always,  that  if  it  shall 
happen  that  at  the  time  of  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  the  same  shall  be  at  any  other  port  than  the 
port  to  which  she  belongs,  so  that  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  cannot  attend  at  the  port  of  registry 
to  join  with  the  owner  or  owners  in  such  bond  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  give  a  sejiarate 
bond,  to  the  like  effect,  at  the  port  where  such  ship  or  vessel  may  then  be,  and  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  such  other  port  shall  transmit  such  bond  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
such  ship  or  vessel  is  to  be  registered,  and  such  bond,  and  the  bond  also  given  by  the  owner  or  owners, 
shall  together  be  of  the  same  effect  against  the  master  and  owner  or  owners,  or  either  of  them,  as  if  they 
had  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  in  one  bond.  —  ^  20. 

When  Master  is  changed,  new  Master  to  give  similar  Bond.  —When  and  so  often  as  the  master  or  other 
person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  registered  in  manner  herein 
directed  shall  be  changed,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  deliver  to  the  person  or  persons 
herein  authorised  to  make  such  registry  and  grant  such  certificates  of  registry  at  the  port  where  such 
change  shall  take  place  the  certificate  of  registry  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  thereupon 
indorse  and  subscribe  a  memorandum  of  such  change,  and  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  the  same  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  port  or  place  where  such  ship  or  vessel  was  last  registered  pursuant  to  this  act, 
who  shall  likewise  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same  in  the  book  of  registers,  which  is  hereby  directed 
and  required  to  be  kept,  and  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  :  provided  always,  that  before  the  name  of  such  new  master  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate 
of  registry  he  shall  be  required  to  give  and  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  like  penalties  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  contained  in  the  bond  herein-before  required  to  be  given  at  the  time  of  registry  of  any 
ship  or  vessel.  —  §  21. 

Bends  liable  to  same  Duties  of  Stainps  as  Bonds  for  Customs.  —  All  bonds  required  by  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  duties  of  stamps  as  bonds  given  for  or  in  respect  of  the  duties  of  customs  are  or  shall 
he  liable  to  under  any  act  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  granting  duties  of  stamps.  —  §  22. 

4  Certificate  of  Registry  to  be  given  np  by  all  Persons,  as  directed  by  the  Bond.  —  If  any  person  whatever 
shall  at  any  time  have  possession  of  and  wilfully  detain  any  certificate  of  registry  granted  under  this  or 
any  other  act,  which  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled  according  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
bond  herein-before  required  to  be  given  upon  the  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  such  person  is  hereby 
required  and  enjoined  to  deliver  up  such  certificate  of  registry  in  manner  directed  by  the  conditions  of 
such  bond  in  the  respective  cases  and  under  the  respective  penalties  therein  provided.  —  §  23. 

Name  of  Fessel  ivhich  has  been  registered  never  afterwards  to  be  changed.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  owner  or  owners  of  any  ship  or  vessel  to  give  any  name  to  such  ship  or  vessel  other  than  that  by 
which  she  was  first  registered  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  other  act ;  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  all 
and  every  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  so  registered  shall,  before  such  ship  or  vessel,  after  such  registry, 
shall  begin  to  take  in  any  cargo,  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted,  in  white  or  yellow  letters,  of  a  length  of 
not  less  than  4  inches,  upon  a  black  ground,  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  stern,  the  name  by  which 
■such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  registered  pursuant  to  this  act,  and  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
in  a  distinct  and  legible  manner,  and  shall  so  keep  and  preserve  the  same ;  and  if  such  owner  or 
owners  or  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  begin  to  take  in  any  cargo  before  the  name  of  such  ship  or  vessel  has  been 
so  painted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  wilfully  alter,  erase,  obliterate,  or  in  anywise  hide  or  conceal,  or  cause  or 
procure  or  permit  the  same  to  be  done  (unless  in  the  case  of  square-rigged  vessels  in  time  of  war),  or, 
shall  in  any  written  or  printed  paper,  or  other  document,  describe  such  ship  or  vessel  by  any  name  other, 
than  that  by  which  she  was  first  registered  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  shall  verbally  describe,  or  cause  orj 
procure  or  permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  described,  by  any  other  name  to  any  officer  or  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  revenue  in  the  due  execution  of  his  or  their  duty,  then  and  in  every  such  case  such  owner  or 
owners  or  master  or  other  person  having  or  taking  the  charge  or  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^  21.  } 

Bi'ildrr's  Certificate  of  Particulars  of  Ship.  —  All  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  apply  for| 
a  certificate  of  the  regi.-try  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  produce  to  thej 

gcrson  or  persons  authorised  to  grant  such  certificate  a  tvue  and  full  account,  under  the  hand  of  thcj 
uilder  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  of  the  proper  denomination,  and  of  the  time  when  and  the  place  where, 
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such  ship  or  vessel  was  built,  and  also  an  exact  account  of  the  tonnap;e  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  first  purchaser  or  jjurchasers  thereof  (which  account  such  builder  is  hereby 
directed  and  required  to  give  under  his  hand  on  the  same  being  demanded  by  such  person  or  persons  so 
applying  for  a  certificate  as  aforesaid),  and  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  person 
or  persons  herein-before  authorised  to  grant  such  certificate  that  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  sucli 
certificate  is  required  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  so  described  by  the  builder  as  aforesaid.  —  §  25. 

Certificate  of  Registry  lost  or  mislaid.  —  If  the  certificate  of  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  lost 
or  mislaid,  so  that  the  same  cannot  be  found  or  obtained  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel  when  needful, 
and  proof  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  such 
commissioners  shall  and  may  permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo,  and  a  certificate  thereof 
to  be  granted  :  provided  always,  that  if  such  ship  or  vessel  be  absent  and  far  distant  from  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  owner  or  owners,  or  of  any  other  impediment, 
registry  of  the  same  cannot  then  be  made  in  sufficient  time,  such  commissioners  shall  and  may  grant 
a  licence  for  the  present  use  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  which  licence  shall,  for  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
specified  therein,  and  no  longer,  be  of  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  a  certificate  of  registry  granted  under 
this  act:  provided  always,  that  before  such  registry  de  novo  be  made,  the  owner  or  owners  and  master 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  in  such  sum  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  with  a  condition 
that  if  the  certificate  of  registry  shall  at  any  time  aflerwards  be  found,  the  same  shall  be  forthwith 
delivered  to  the  proper  officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  no  illegal  use  has  been 
or  shall  be  made  thereof  with  his  or  their  privity  or  knowledge  ;  and  further,  that  before  any  such 
licence  shall  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  also  make  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  that  the  same  has  been  registered  as  a  British  shij),  naming  the  port  where  and  the  time 
when  such  registry  was  made,  and  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the  certificate  thereof,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  shall  also  give  sucli  bond  and  with  the  same  condition  as  is  before  mentioned  : 
provided  also,  that  before  any  such  licence  shall  be  granted,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  surveyed  in  like 
manner  as  if  a  registry  de  novo  were  about  to  be  made  thereof;  and  the  certificate  of  such  survey  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  belong  ;  and 
in  virtue  thereof  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  permit 
such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  after  her  departure,  whenever  the  owner  or  owners  shall  personally 
attend  to  take  and  subscribe  the  declaration  required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  and  shall  also 
comply  with  all  other  requisites  of  this  act,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  bond  to  be  given  by  the  master 
of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  which  certificate  of  registry  the  said  commissioners  shall  and  may  transmit  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  any  otlier  port,  to  be  by  them  given  to  the  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
upon  his  giving  such  bond,  and  deUvering  up  the  licence  which  had  been  granted  for  the  then  present 
use  of  such  ship  or  vessel.  —  ^  26. 

Persons  detaining  Certificate  of  Registry  to  forfeit  100/.  —  In  case  any  person  who  shall  have  received 
or  obtained  by  any  means,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  certificate  of  the  registry  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  (whether  such  person  shall  claim  to  be  the  master  or  to  be  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners  of  such 
shij)  or  vessel,  or  not),  shall  wilfully  detain  and  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  same  to  the  proper  officers  of 
customs,  for  the  puqroses  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  as  occasion  shall  require,  or  to  the  person  or  persons 
having  the  actual  command,  possession,  and  management  of  such  ship  or  vessel  as  the  ostensible  and 
reputed  master,  or  as  the  ostensible  and  reputed  owner  or  owners  thereof,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  to 
and  for  any  such  last-mentioned  person  to  make  complaint  on  oath  of  such  detainer  and  refusal  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace  residing  near  to  the  place  where  such  detainer  and  refusal  shall  be,  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  or  to  any  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  islands  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  Man,  or  in  any  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  "territory  to  his  Majesty  belonging  in 
Abia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  v/here  such  detainer  and  refusal  shall  be 
i.i  any  of  the  places  last  mentioned  ;  and  on  such  comi)laint  the  said  justice  or  other  magistrate  shall  and 
is  iiereby  retiuired,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  cause  the  person  so  complained  against  to  be 
1  rcjught  before  him  to  be  examined  touching  sue  h  detainer  and  refusal ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said 
justice  or  other  magistrate,  on  examination  o|"  such  person  or  othciwise,  that  the  said  certificate  of 
registry  is  not  lost  or  mislaid,  but  is  wilfully  detained  by  the  said  person,  such  person  shall  be  thereof 
convicted,  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  100/.,  and  on  failure  of  payment  thereof  he  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprize  for  such  time  as  the  said  justice 
or  other  magistrate  shall  in  his  discretion  deem  proper,  not  being  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  12 
months  ;  and  the  said  justice  or  other  m.agistrate  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  certify  the  aforesaid 
detainer,  refusal,  and  conviction  to  the  person  or  persons  who  granted  such  certificate  of  registry  for  such 
ship  or  vessel,  who  shall,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  law  being  complied  with,  make  registry  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  de  novo,  and  grant  a  certificate  thereof  conformably  to  law,  notifying  on  the  back  of  such 
certificate  the  ground  upon  which  the  ship  or  vessel  was  so  registered  de  novo  ;  and  if  the  person  who 
sbr.ll  have  detained  and  refused  to  deliver  up  such  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  verily 
bilioved  to  have  detained  the  same,  shall  have  absconded,  so  that  the  said  warrant  of  the  justice  or  other 

agistrate  caimot  be  executed  upon  him,  and  proof  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 

'  >ioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  permit  such  ship  or 

-sel  to  be  registered  de  noun,  or  otherwise,  in  their  discretion,  to  grant  a  licence  for  the  present  use  of 
such  ship  or  vessel  in  like  manner  as  is  herein-before  provided  in  the  case  wherein  the  certificate  of 
registry  is  lost  or  mislaid.  —  §  27. 

Ship  altered  in  certain  Manner  to  be  registered  de  novo.  —  If  any  ship  or  vessel,  after  she  shall  have 
been  registered  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  be  altered  so  as  not 
to  correspond  with  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the  certificate  of  her  registry,  in  such  case  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  registered  de  novo,  in  manner  herein-before  required,  as  soon  as  she  returns  to  the  port 
to  vihich  she  belongs,  or  to  any  other  port  which  shall  be  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
the  same  colony,  plantation,  island,  or  territory  as  the  said  port  shall  be  in,  on  failure  whereof  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  considered  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  ship  or  vessel  not 
duly  registered.  —  §  28. 

Vessels  condemned  as  Prize,  ^c.  —  The  owner  or  owners  of  all  such  ships  and  vessels  as  shall  be  taken 
by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  Vessels  of  war,  or  by  any  private  or  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  condemned  as 
lawful  prize  in  any  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  be  condemned  in  any  competent 
court  as  forfeited  for  breach  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  produce  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  a  certificate  of 
the  condemnation  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  under  the  hand  and  ^eal  of  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  condemned  (which  certificate  such  judge  is  hereby  authorised  and 
required  to  grants,  and  also  a  true  and  exact  account  in  writing  of  all  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
certificate  herein-before  set  forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  one  or  more  skilful  person  or  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  court  then  and  there  to  survey  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  also  make  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  boiore  the  collector  and  comptroller  that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  the  same  vessel  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  judge  aforesaid.—  \  29. 

Prize  Vessels  not  to  be  renistercd  at  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man.  —  No  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  taken 
and  condemned  as  prize  or' forfeiture  as  aforesaid  shall  be  registered  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
or  Man,  although  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  those  islands,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of 
them  ;  but  the  same  shall  be  registered  either  at  Southam|)ton,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Falmouth, 
Liverpool,  or  Whitehaven,  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  at  such  ports  respectively,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  and  required  to  register  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof  in  the  form  and 
under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  in  this  act  contained.  —  ^  SO. 
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Transfers  of  Interest  to  be  made  by  Bill  of  Sa/f.  —  When  and  so  often  as  tlie  property  in  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  any  part  thereof,  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  shall,  after  registry  thereof,  be  sold 
to  any  other  or  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the  same  shall  be  transferred  by  bill  of  sale  or  other 
instrument  in  writing,  containing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the 
principal  contents  thereof,  otherwise  such  transfer  shall  not  be  valid  or  effectual  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, cither  in  law  or  in  equity  :  provided  always,  that  no  bill  of  sale  shall  be  deemed  void  by  reason  of 
any  error  in  such  recital,  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  certificate  of  registry  instead  of  the  existing 
certificate,  provided  the  identity  of  the  ship  or  vessel  intended  in  the  recital  be  eflfectually  proved 
thereby.—  §  31. 

Property  in  Ships  to  be  divided  into  Sixty-four  Parts  or  Shares.  —  The  property  in  every  ship  or  vessel 
of  which  there  are  more  than  one  owner  shall  be  taken  and  considered  to  be  divided  into  64  equal  parts 
or  shares,  and  the  proportion  held  by  each  owner  shall  be  described  in  the  registry  as  being  a  certain 
number  of  fi4th  parts  or  shares  ;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  owner  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  in  respect  of  any  proportion  of  such  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  not  be  an  integral  6ith  part 
or  share  of  the  same;  and  upon  the  first  registry  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or  owners  who  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  declaration  required  by  this  act,  before  registry  be  made,  shall  also  declare  the 
number  of  such  parts  or  shares  then  held  by  each  owner,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  registered  accordingly : 
provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  the  property  of  any  owner  or  owners  in  any 
ship  or  vessel  cannot  be  reduced  by  division  into  any  number  of  integral  64th  parts  or  shares,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ov/ner  or  ovvfuers  of  such  fractional  parts  as  shall  be  over  and  above  such 
number  of  integral  64th  parts  or  shares  into  which  such  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel  can  be  reduced  by 
division  to  transfer  the  same  one  to  another,  or  jointly  to  any  new  owner,  by  memorandum  upon  their 
respective  bills  of  sale,  or  by  fresh  bill  of  sale,  without  such  transfer  being  liable  to  any  stamp  duty : 
provided  also,  that  the  right  of  any  owner  or  owners  to  any  such  fractional  parts  shall  not  be  affected  by 
reason  of  the  same  not  having  been  registered  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  number  of 
such  owners,  named  and  described  in  such  registry,  being  partners  in  any  house  or  copartnership  actually 
carrying  on  trade  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  to  hold  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares 
of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  the  name  of  such  house  or  copartnership,  as  joint  owners  thereof,  without 
distinguishing  the  proportionate  interest  of  each  of  such  owners,  and  that  such  ship  or  vessel,  or 
the  share  or  shares  thereof  so  held  in  copartnership,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  partnership  pro- 
perty to  all  intents  and  jmrposes,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  both  in  law  and  equity,  as 
relate  to  and  govern  all  other  partnership  property  in  any  other  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  whatsoever. 
—  ^«  32. 

0?ily  Thirty-two  Persons  to  be  Ovmers  of  any  Ship  at  One  Time.  —  No  greater  number  than  32  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  legal  owners  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  as  tenants  in  common, 
or  to  be  registered  as  such  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  equitable 
title  of  minors,  heirs,  legatees,  creditors,  or  others,  exceeding  that  number,  duly  represented  by  or  holding 
from  any  of  the  persons  within  the  said  number,  registered  as  legal  ownei's  of  any  share  or  shares  of  such 
ship  or  vessel  :  provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms that  any  number  of  persons  have  associated  themselves  as  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  number  of  ships  or  vessels,  as  the  joint  property  of  such  company,  and 
that  such  company  have  duly  elected  or  appointed  any  number,  not  less  than  3,  of  the  members  of  the 
same  to  be  trustees  of  the  property  in  such  ship  or  vessel  or  ships  or  vessels  so  owned  by  such  company, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  trustees  or  any  3  of  them,  with  the  permission  of  such  commissioners,  to  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaratioTi  required  by  this  act  before  registry  be  made,  except  that,  instead  of  stating 
therein  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  other  owners,  they  shall  state  the  name  and  description  of  the 
company  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel  or  ships  or  vessels  shall  in  such  manner  belong. —  \  33. 

Bills  of  Sale  not  effectual  until  produced  to  Officers  of  Customs. —  No  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in 
writing  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  share  thereof,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  until  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in  writing  shall  have  been  produced  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  or  vessel  is  already  registered,  or  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  any  other  port  at  which  she  is  about  to  be  registered  de  novo,  as  the  case  may  be, 
nor  until  such  collector  and  comptroller  respectively  shall  have  entered  in  the  book  of  such  last  registry, 
in  the  one  case,  or  in  the  book  of  such  registry  de  novo,  after  all  the  requisites  of  law  for  such  registry  de 
novo  shall  have  been  duly  complied  with,  in  the  other  case  (and  which  they  are  respectively  hereby 
required  to  do  upon  the  production  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  for  that  purpose),  the  name, 
residence,  and  description  of  the  vendor  or  mortgagor,  or  of  each  vendor  or  mortgagor,  if  more  than  1, 
the  number  of  shares  transferred,  the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  or 
of  each  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  if  more  than  1,  and  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument, 
and  of  the  production  of  it ;  and  further,  if  such  ship  or  vessel  is  not  about  to  be  registered  de  novo,  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  such  ship  is  registered  shall  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
indorse  the  aforesaid  particulars  of  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  on  the  certificate  of  registry 
of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  when  the  same  shall  be  produced  to  them  for  that  purpose,  in  manner  and  to 
the  effect  following ;  viz. 

"  CufStom-house  [port  and  date ;  name,  residence,  and  description  of  vendor  or  mortgagor}  has  transferred  by  [bill  of  sale  or  other 
instrument']  dated  [date ;  number  of  shares']  to  [name,  residence,  and  description  of  purchaser  or  mortgagee.'] 

A.  B.  Collector. 
CD.  Comptroller." 

And  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  commissioners  of  customs  ;  and  in  case  the  collector  and 
comptroller  shall  be  desired  so  to  do,  and  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  shall  be  produced  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  then  the  said  collector  and  comptroller  are  hereby  required  to  certify,  by  indorsement 
upon  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument,  that  the  particulars  before  mentioned  have  been  so  entered  in 
the  book  of  registry,  and  indorsed  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid.  —  ^  34. 

Entry  of  Bill  of  Sale  to  be  valid,  except  in  certain  Cases.  —  When  and  so  soon  as  the  particulars  of  any 
bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  by  which  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares  thereof,  shall  be  trans, 
ferred,  shall  have  been  so  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  the  said  bill  cf  sale  or  other  in- 
strument shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  pass  the  property  thereby  intended  to  be  transferred  as  against  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  as  against  such  sub- 
sequent purchasers  and  mortgagees  who  shall  first  procure  the  indorsement  to  be  made  upon  the  certificate 
of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned.  —  §  35. 

When  a  Bill  of  Sale  has  been  entered  for  any  Shares,  Thirty  Bays  shall  be  alloiced  for  indorsing  the 
Certificate  of  Registry,  before  any  other  Bill  of  Sale  for  the  same  shall  be  entered.  —  When  and  after  the 
particulars  of  any  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  by  which  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  be  transferred,  shall  have  been  so  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  as  aforesaid,  the  collector 
and  comptroller  shall  not  enter  in  the  book  of  registry  the  particulars  of  any  other  bill  of  sale  or  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  transfer  by  the  same  vendor  or  mortgagor  or  vendors  or  mortgagors  of  the  same 
ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  unless  30  days  shall  elapse  from  the 
day  on  which  the  particulars  of  the  former  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  book  of 
registry  ;  or  in  case  the  ship  or  vessel  was  absent  from  the  port  to  which  she  belonged  at  the  time  when 
the  particulars  of  such  former  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  book  of  registry, 
then  unless  30  days  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  or  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  to 
which  the  same  belonged;  and  in  case  the  particulars  of  2  or  more  such  bills  of  sale  or  other  instru- 
ments as  aforesaid  shall  at  any  time  have  been  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel, 
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the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  not  enter  in  the  book  of  registry  the  particulars  of  any  other  bill  oi 
sale  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid  unless  30  days  shall  in  like  manner  have  elapsed  from  the  day  on 
which  the  particulars  of  the  last  of  such  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  were  entered  in  the  books  of 
registry,  or  from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  or  vessel  arrived  at  the  port  to  wliich  she  belonged,  in  case  of 
her  absence  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  every  case  where  there  shall  at  any  time  happen  to  be  2  or  more  transfers 
by  the  same  owner  or  owners  of  the  same  i)roperty  in  any  ship  or  vessel  entered  in  the  book  of  registry 
as  aforesaid,  the  collector  and  comptroller  are  hereby  required  to  indorse  upon  the  certificate  of  registry 
of  such  ship  or  vessel  the  particulars  of  that  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  under  which  the  person  or 
j)ersons  claims  or  claim  property,  who  shall  produce  the  certificate  of  registry  for  that  purpose  within  SO 
days  next  after  the  entry  of  his  said  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  in  the  book  of  registry  as  aforesaid, 
or  within  SO  days  next  after  the  return  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  in  case  of 
her  absence  at  the  time  of  such  entry  as  aforesaid  ;  and  in  case  no  person  or  persons  shall  produce  the 
certificate  of  registry  within  either  of  the  said  spaces  of  30  days,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector 
and  comptroller,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  indorse  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  the  particulars 
of  the  bill  oC  sale  or  other  instrument  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  first  produce  the  certificate  of 
registry  for  that  purpose,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  that  the  several  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  when  more  than  1  appear  to  claim  the  same 
property,  or  to  claim  security  on  the  same  property,  in  the  same  rank  and  degree,  shall  have  i)riority  one 
over  the  other,  not  according  to  the  respective  times  when  the  particulars  of  the  bill  of  sale  or  other  in- 
strument by  which  such  property  was  transferred  to  them  were  entered  in  the  book  of  registry  as  afore- 
said, but  according  to  the  time  when  the  indorsement  is  made  upon  the  certificate  of  registry  as  aforesaid  : 
provided  always,  that  if  the  certificate  of  registry  shall  be  lost  or  mislaid,  or  shall  be  detained  by  any 
])ers()n  whatever,  so  that  the  indorsement  cannot  in  due  time  be  made  thereon,  and  proof  thereof  shall  be 
made  by  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  or  his  known  agent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ihe  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  customs,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  to  grant  such  further  time  as  to  them  shall 
appear  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  or  for  the  registry  de  novo  of  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  make  a  me- 
morandum in  the  book  of  registers  of  the  further  time  so  granted,  and  during  such  time  no  other  bill  of 
sale  shall  be  entered  for  the  transfer  of  the  same  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  same  share  or  shares  thereof,  or  for 
giving  the  same  security  thereon.  —  ^  36. 

Bil/s  of  Sale  may  he  produced  after  Entry  at  other  Ports.  —  If  the  certi  ficate  of  registry  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  port  where  she  may  then  be,  after  any  such 
bill  of  sale  shall  have  been  recorded  at  the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  together  with  such  bill  of  sale,  con- 
taining a  notification  of  such  record,  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  as  before  di- 
rected, it  shall  be  lawful  for  tiie  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  other  port  to  indorse  on  such  certificate 
of  registry  (being  required  so  to  do)  the  transfer  mentioned  in  such  bill  of  sale,  and  such  collector  and 
comptroller  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  i)ort  to  which  such  ship  or  vessel 
belongs,  who  shall  record  the  same  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  made  such  indorsement  themselves,  but 
inserting  the  name  of  the  port  at  which  such  indorsement  was  made  :  provided  always,  that  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  such  other  port  shall  first  give  notice  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to 
which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs  of  such  requisition  made  to  them  to  indorse  the  certificate  of  regis^try, 
and  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  such  siiip  or  vessel  belongs  shall  thereupon  send 
information  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  other  port,  whether  any  and  what  other  bill  or  bills 
of  sale  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel ;  and  the  collector  and  comji- 
troller  of  such  other  port,  having  such  information,  shall  proceed  in  manner  directed  by  this  act  in  all 
respects  to  the  indorsing  of  the  certificate  of  registry  as  they  would  do  if  such  port  were  the  port  to  which 
such  vessel  belonged.  —  ^  37. 

If  upon  Registry  de  novo  any  Bill  of  Sale  shall  not  have  been  recorded^  the  same  shall  then  be  pro- 
duced. —  If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  register  any  ship  or  vessel  dc  novo,  and  any  share  or  shares  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  have  ;been  sold  since  she  was  last  registered,  and  the  transfer  of  such  share  or 
shares  shall  not  have  been  recorded  and  indorsed  in  manner  herein-before  directed,  the  bill  of  sale  thereof 
shall  be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  who  are  to  make  registry  of 
such  ship  or  vessel,  otherwise  such  sale  shall  not  be  noticed  in  such  registry  de  novo,  except  as  herein- 
after excepted  :  provided  always,  that  upon  the  future  production  of  such  bill  of  sale,  and  of  the  existing 
certificate  of  registry,  such  transfer  shall  and  may  be  recorded  and  indorsed  as  well  after  such  registry 
de  novo  as  before.  —  ^  38. 

Upon  Change  of  Property,  Registry  de  novo  may  be  granted.  —  If  upon  any  change  of  property  in  any 
ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or  owners  shall  desire  to  have  the  same  registered  de  novo,  although  not  required 
by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  proper  number  of  owners  shall  attend  at  the  Custom-house  at  the  port  to 
which  such  ship  or  vessel  belongs  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  ot 
his  Majesty's  customs  at  such  port  to  make  registry  de  novo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the  same  port,  and  to 
grant  a  certificate  thereof,  the  several  requisites  herein-before  in  this  act  mentioned  and  directed  being 
first  duly  observed  and  complied  with.  —  ^  39. 

Copies  of  Declarations,  %c.,  and  of  Extracts  from  Books  of  Registry  admitted  in  Evidence.— The  collector 
and  comptroller  of  customs  at  any  port  or  place,  and  the  person  or  persons  acting  for  them,  respectively, 
shall,  upon  every  reasonable  request  by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  produce  and  exhibit  for  his, 
her,  or  their  inspection  and  examination  any  oath  or  declaration  sworn  or  made  by  any  such  owner  or 
owners,  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  also  any  register  or  entry  in  any  book  or  books  of  registry  required 
by  this  act  to  be  made  or  kept  relative  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall,  upon  every  reasonable  request  by 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  permit  him,  her,  or  them  to  take  a  copy  or  copies  or  an  extract  or 
extracts  thereof  respectively ;  and  the  copy  and  copies  of  any  such  oath  or  declaration,  register  or 
entry,  shall,  upon  being  proved  to  be  a  true  copy  or  copies  thereof  respectively,  be  allowed  and  received 
as  evidence  upon  every  trial  at  law,  without  the  production  of  the  original  or  originals,  and  without  the 
testimony  or  attendance  of  any  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  person  or  persons  acting  for  them  re- 
spectively, in  all  cases,  as  fully  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  such  original  or  originals,  if  produced 
by  any  collector  or  collectors,  comptroller  or  comptrollers,  or  other  person  or  persons  acting  for  them, 
could  or  might  legally  be  admitted  or  received  in  evidence.  —  ^  40. 

Vessels  or  Shares  sold  in  the  Absence  of  Owners  without  formal  Powers.  —  If  the  ship  or  vessel,  or  the 
share  or  shares  of  any  owner  thereof  who  may  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  sold  in  his  absence  by  his 
known  agent  or  correspondent,  under  his  directions  either  expressed  or  implied,  and  acting  for  his  interest 
ni  that  behalf,  and  such  agent  or  correspondent  who  shall  have  executed  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  whole  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares  thereof,  shall  not  have  received  a  legal 
power  to  execute  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  them,  and  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  fair  dealings  of  the  parties,  to  i)ermit  such 
transfer  to  be  registered,  if  registry  denovo  be  necessary,  or  to  be  recorded  and  indorsed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  ill  manner  directed  by  this  act,  as  if  such  legal  power  had  been  produced ;  and  also  if  it  shall  happen 
that  any  bill  of  sale  cannot  be  produced,  or  if,  by  reason  of  distance  of  time,  or  the  absence  or  death  of 
parties  concerned,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  bill  of  sale  for  any  share  or  shares  in  any  ship  or  vessel  had 
been  executed,  and  registry  rfc  novo  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  become  necessary,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  upon  proof  to  their  satisfaction  of  the  fair  dealings  of  the 
iwrlies,  to  permit  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo  in  like  manner  as  if  »  bill  of  sale  for  the 
transfer  of  such  share  or  shares  had  been  produced  :  provided  always,  that  in  any  of  the  cases  herein 
nientioned,  good  and  sufficient  security  shall  be  given  to  produce  a  legal  power  or  bill  of  sale  within  a 
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reasonable  time,  or  to  abide  the  future  claims  of  the  absent  owner,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  the  L-ase 
may  be  ;  and  at  the  future  request  of  the  party  whose  property  has  been  so  transferred,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bill  of  sale  from  hun  or  from  his  lawful  attorney,  such  bond  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interest,  in  addition  to  any  powers  or  riglits  which  he  may  have  in  law  or  equity  against  the 
ship  or  vessel,  or  against  the  parties  concerned,  until  he  shall  have  received  full  indemnity  for  any  loss  or 
injury  sustained  by  him.  —  ^  41. 

Transfer  by  way  of  Mortgage.  —  When  any  transfer  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  be  made  only  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  debts,  either  by  way  of  mortgage, 
or  of  assignment  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  for  the  paypient  of  any  debt 
or  debts,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  ship  or  vtssel  is 
registered  shall,  in  the  entry  in  the  book  of  registry,  and  also  in  the  indorsement  on  the  certificate  of 
registry,  in  manner  herein-before  directed,  state  and  express  that  such  transfer  was  made  only  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  debts,  or  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  to  that  effect;  and  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  transfer  shall  be  made,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  claiming  under  him  or  them  as  a  mort- 
gagee or  mortgagees,  or  a  trustee  or  trustees  only,  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  nor  shall  the  person  or  persons  making  such 
transfer  be  deemed  by  reason  thereof  to  have  ceased  to  be  an  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  any 
more  than  if  no  such  transfer  had  been  made,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares,  so  transferred,  available  by  sale  or  otherwise  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  or  debts  for  securing  the  payment  of  which  such  transfer  shall  have  been  made.  —  §  42. 

Transfers  of  Ships  for  Security.  —  When  any  transfer  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  share  or  shares 
thereof,  shall  have  been  made  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  debts,  either  by  way  of  mort- 
gage or  of  assignment  as  aforesaid,  and  such  transfer  shall  have  been  duly  registered  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  the  right  or  interest  of  the  mortgagee  or  other  assignee  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  in  any 
manner  affected  by  any  act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such  mortgagor  or  assignor,  m.ortgagors 
or  assignors,  after  the  time  when  such  mortgage  or  assignment  shall  have  been  so  registered  as  aforesaid, 
notwithstanding  such  mortgagor  or  assignor,  mortgagors  or  assignors,  at  the  time  he  or  they  shall  so 
become  bankrupt  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  in  his  or  their  possession,  order,  and  disposition,  and  shall  be 
the  reputed  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  share  or  shares  thereof,  so  by  him  or  them 
mortgaged  or  assigned  as  aforesaid,  but  such  mortgage  or  assignment  shall  take  place  of  and  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  right,  claim,  or  interest  which  may  belong  to  the  assignee  or  assignees  of, such  bankrupt  or 
bankrupts  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  share  or  shares  thereof,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  thereof  not- 
withstanding.—  §  43. 

Gooernors  of  Colonies,  S^c.  may  cause  Proceedings  in  Suits  to  be  stayed.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  plantations, 
islands,  or  territories,  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  and  required,  if  any  suit,  information, 
libel,  or  other  prosecution  or  proceeding  of  any  nature  or  kind  whate\'er  shall  have  been  commenced  or 
shall  hereafter  be  commenced  in  any  court  whatever  in  any  of  the  said  colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or 
territories  respectively,  touching  the  force  and  effect  of  any  register  granted  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  upon  a 
representation  made  to  any  such  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief,  to  cause  all  pro- 
ceedings thereon  to  be  stayed,  if  he  shall  see  just  cause  so  to  do,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be 
known  and  certified  to  him  by  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council;  and 
such  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander-in-chief  is  hereby  required  to  transmit  to  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  council,  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  proceedings  in  every  such  case,  together  with  his  reasons  for  causing  the  same  to  be  stayed,  and  such 
documents  (properly  verified)  as  he  may  judge  nei-essary  for  the  information  of  his  Majesty. —  \  41. 

Penalty  of  5001.  on  Persons  making  false  Declaration,  or  falsifying  any  Document.  —  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  falsely  make  declaration  to  any  of  the  matters  herein-before  required  to  be  verified  by  de- 
claration,  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  counterfeit,  erase,  alter,  or  falsify  any  certificate  or  other 
instrument  in  writing  required  or  directed  to  be  obtained,  granted,  or  produced  by  this  act,  or  shall 
knowingly  or  wilfully  make  use  of  any  certificate  or  other  instrument  so  counterfeited,  erased,  altered, 
or  falsified,  or  shall  wilfully  grant  such  certificate  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  500/.  —  \  45. 

How  Penalties  are  to  be  recovered.  —  All  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  inflicted  and  incurred  by  this  act 
shall  and  may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered,  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  ways, 
means,  and  methods,  as  any  penalties  or  forfeitures  inflicted  or  which  may  be  incurred  for  any  offences 
committed  against  any  law  relating  to  the  customs  may  now  legally  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  recovered, 
and  disposed  of;  and  the  officer  or  officers  concerned  in  seizures  or  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall 
be  entirled  to  and  receive  the  same  share  of  the  produce  arising  from  such  seizures  as  in  the  case  of 
seizures  for  unlawful  importation,  and  to  such  share  of  the  produce  arising  from  any  pecuniary  fine  or 
penalty  for  any  offence  against  this  act  as  any  ofHcer  or  officers  is  or  are  now  by  any  law  or  regulation 
entitled  to  upon  prosecutions  for  pecuniary  penalties.  —  §  46. 

REPORT,  in  commercial  navigation,  a  paper  delivered  by  the  masters  of  all  ships  ar- 
riving from  parts  beyond  seas  to  the  Custom-house,  and  attested  upon  oath,  containing 
an  account  of  the  cargo  on  board,  &c.  —  (See  antey  p.  657.) 

REPRISALS.  Where  the  people  of  one  nation  have  unlawfully  seized  and  detained 
property  belonging  to'  another  state,  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  authorised,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  indemnify  themselves,  by  seizing  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  state 
aggressing.  This  is  termed  making  reprisals;  and  commissions  to  this  effect  are  issued 
from  the  Admiralty. — (See  Privateers.) 

RESPONDENTIA.      See  Bottomry  and  Respondentia. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.  Though  not  properly  belonging  to  a  work 
of  this  sort,  we  believe  we  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  by  laying  before 
them  the  following  comprehensive  Table  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  in  1830,  18.31,  and  1832.  It  contains  more  information  in  a  brief  space 
than  most  parliamentary  papers.  It  was  originally  framed  according  to  the  suggestion, 
and  printed  upon  the  motion  of  IVIr.  Pusey ;  and  there  are  not  very  many  members, 
who  have  left  so  useful  a  memorial  of  their  parliamentary  career. 
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1,202,931    0  114 

>'!ants          .           .        . 

295,087    5    6 

295,111   18    6 

307,181  19    6 

4«    -       .     . 

425,125  17    0 

. 

417,841     2    0 

419,786    8    9 

Uages 

397,613  10    0 

- 

392,947    4    0 

408,414  14    6 

li         .          . 

186,102    2    0 

181,002    1    0 

177,966    4    0 

fa  Assessed  Taxes 

259,242  11    7 

5,294,870    6  10} 

239,117  19    3 

5,222,718    8     1| 

242,081     4    7 

5,333,686    7  lOJ 

•  -office 

f  'n  Lands 

t  r  Ordinary  Revenues") 
I  other  Resources        J 

[Grand  Total       -        . 

- 

2,212,206    5    61 
363,742    0    4 
376,805    0    6 

K 

2,227,364    4  HI 
373,770  10    2i 
347,214    6    5.} 

50,990,315  10    31 

- 

2,175,291    8    7i 
359,524  15    9 
286,945    7    8 

54,840,190    0    4  J 

- 

51,686,822     6    2 

\a.  —  The  duties  on  beer,  printed  goods,  candles,  coals,  and  tiles  and  slates  have  been  repealed.  Those  on  raw  cotton 
nap,  marine  insurances,  advertisements,  receipts,  &c.  have  been  reduced.  The  house  tax  is  about  being  repealed  ' 
I  3  II   4 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 

Public  Expenditure  in 

18i)u. 

1831. 

1832.                    1 

Revenue  Charges  of  Collectimu 

L.         s.     d. 

L.        s. 

d. 

I..         s. 

d. 

L.         s.     d. 

L.              3. 

d. 

L.    .: 

r„  ,„„oi"^i^'l  IJepartments  - 
''"^'"'"H  Preventive  Service - 

Total      .       - 

819,160  17    03 

804,413  12 

J 

815,021  10 

8 

••  1 

260,013     1     4i 

313,674  13 

" 

360,350  14 

_0| 

1 

1,079,203  18    C\ 

1,118,088     6 

li 

1,175,552    4 

81 

Excise        - 

1,062,686  12     li 

• 

998,760  11 

11 

992,761  11 

1^ 

Stamps 

177,924    1  in 

- 

173,016    5 

104 

. 

182,358    0  104 

Assessed  and  Land  Taxes 

266,309  15    2 

- 

264,687  15 

8 

219,212    6 

9| 

Other  Ordinary  Revenues  (ex- 

cept the  Post-office) 

20,551    0    9 

26,342    4 

n 

23,248  14 

7 

Superannuation  and  other  Al- 

lowances   - 

402,549    2  11^ 

• 

374,950  19 

H 

. 

393,585  13  IIS 

Total  Revenue      - 
Public  Debt. 

3,014,224  li 

^ 

2,955,846    3    3^ 

2,986,518  n 

Interest  of  Permanent  Debt    - 

24,091,750    7  10 

• 

24,027,666    2 

€i 

. 

23,982,044    9 

7^ 

Actual    Charge   for    Termin- 

able Annuities  *           -          - 

1,845,106  11    7 

- 

1,844,498    4 

1 

• 

1,842,182  13 

2 

Actual    Charge  for  Life  An- 
nuities   and   Annuities    for 

^, 

Terms  of  Years*    - 

1,453,269    2    5- 

. 

1,501,991     5 

6 

• 

1,596,427    7 

0 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills      - 

813,300  16    5 

. 

655,529  11 

3 

- 

659,165    6 

6 

Management 

Total  Debt 

Civil  Government. 

275,179    3    4 

28,4*76,606    1 

7 

273,296    8 

9i 

28,302,781  12*    2 

271,533     1 

lOi 

28,351,3.52  18 

Civil     List:      Privy      Purse; 

Salaries  of  the  Household ; 

and  Tradesmen's  Bills 

401,628  16  10| 

. 

, 

411,800    0 

0 

. 

411,800    0 

0 

The  Allowances  to  the  Junior 

Branches  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and    to  H.  R.  H.  Leo- 

pold Prince  of  Coburg 
Tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 

245,923   1    61 

. 

212,373    0 

0 

220,000    0 

0 

land's  Establishment 

32,749    9    Z'i 

• 

36,379  14 

1 

• 

37,435  16 

34 

The   Salaries    and    other  Ex- 

1] 

j)enses  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 

11 

liament  (including  Printing) 

144,374    6    5 

. 

238,037  19  11  1 

■ 

145,464    3 

8 

ll 

Civil  Departments,  exclusive  of 

1 

those  in   the  Army,   Navy, 

1 

and  Ordnance  Estimates 

320,0-45    1     8i 

. 

339,376    9 

84 

- 

336,228    7 

7 

1 

Pensions  on  the  Consolidated 

1 

Fund  and  on  the  Gross  Re- 

I 

venue        -              - 

264,247    3    2J 

. 

348,275    2 

34 

• 

318,784  15 

H 

j| 

Ditto  on  Civil  List       - 

170,000    0    0 

75,000    0 

0 

- 

73,000    0 

0 

!  1 

Tot£Ll  Civil  Government  - 

1,578,967  19* 

Oi 

1,661,244    6    0 

1,564,713  3;| 

Justice. 

Courts  0    Justice 

407,801    9    94 

. 

415,953    7 

6| 

• 

437,784  16 

0 

Police,    and   Criminal   Prose- 

cutions          ... 

222,450    9    4 

. 

210,523    4 

11 

• 

217,029  14 

0 

•    .  ( Convicts    at   Home  and 

ggj     Abroad 

140,305  16    1 

. 

129,587    5 

1 

. 

139,323  16 

0.1 

fc  -B  i  Convicts,  New  S.  Wales 

167,500    0     0 

. 

167,500    0 

0 

. 

137,788  16 

0 

O      I  Other  Expenses    - 
Total  Justice 

55,620    6  11| 

993,678    2* 

2J 

63,184    0 

0 

986,747  17*    6| 

57,549    6 

5 

989,476   8|i 

1 

Diplomatic. 

Salaries    and    Retired   Allow- 

ances  of  Foreign  Ministers    - 

220,930  15    9^ 

. 

141,437  15 

3 

> 

197,489  17 

94 

1 

Ditto      ditto      Consuls 

117,595     0    0 

. 

112,195    0 

0 

- 

95,223    6 

4 

Civil  Contingencies,  Expenses 
Total  Diplomatic 

Forces. 

37,099     7     1 

373,625    2* 

Of 

45,193    3 

8 

298,825  18*  11 

39,726  15 

6 

330,439  1911 

A  j  Effective  [  ^^^^f  f  ^^^". 

(84,172.) 

. 

(78,498.) 

• 

(89,690.) 

4,492,688    5    74 

. 

4,808,362  16 

2 

- 

4,347,390    1 

7 

1 

£■)     Non-     r  Numberof  Men 
'  Ceft'ective  iCharge    • 

Total  Army 

"  ("Fffp^tivpf  Number  of  Men 
c\  Effective  |(.j^3^^g    - 

(96,081.) 
2,939,606    9    6 

(94,024.) 

. 

(90,868.) 

1 

- 

2,924,604  17 

4 

. 

2,790,091  17 
7.1.57,481  19 

5 

7,432,294  15     !{ 

7,732,967  13 

T 

(8,878.) 
1,352,354    0    0 

(12,791.) 
1,062,913    0 

0 

(12,257.) 

0 

=  ")     Non-     f  Number  of  Men 
i-  (.effective  (.tlhaige    - 

Total  Ordnance      - 

>AEftective{^;;j™^^f?™en 

(12,384.) 

(13,052.) 

(12,821.) 

357,090    0    0 

■ 

555,904    0 

0 

• 

351,477     0 

0 

' 

1,689,444    0    0 

1,418,817    0 

T 

1,424,688    0 

'V 

(51,444.) 

(33,794.) 

(28,759.) 
3,265,306    8 

4,063,308    7    8^ 

. 

4,243,846    7 

3 

1 

^1     Non-     r  Numberof  Men 
■^  (.effective  1  Charge   - 

Total  Navy 
Total  Forces 
Bounties  for  promoting  Fish- 
eries.Linen  ;\Ianufactures,&c. 

(29,922.) 

(32,021.) 

. 

(29,294.) 
1,615,528    6 

1,531,646  17  111 

14,716,694   0 
207,966  10 

94 

1,626,704  14 
5,870,551     1 

5 

8 

15,022,335  15    2 
175,955  18    9h 

6 

1 
13,440,804  13| 

5,594,955    5    8 

4,878,654  14 

T 

. 

79,528  I6ik 
345,184  17| 

Public  Works 

. 

474,242    0 

1 

. 

825,210    8    3 

- 

Payments  out  of  the  Revenue 

of  Crown    Lands,    for    Im- 

provements     and       various 
Public  Services 

. 

252,601    5 

7J 

" 

254,433  11    9| 

. 

297,499  lOJ 

Post-office  Charges  of  Collec- 
tion and  other  Payments 
Quarantine  and  Warehousing 

. 

718,359    8 

64 

67.3,317    fi    3J 

707,288  ly.k 

215.338  11 

Establishments    - 

. 

214,0.37  14 

6| 

. 

205,734    0    6J 

• 

[Miscellaneous    Services,     not 

1     classed  under  the  aforegoing 

Heads,  consisting  of  Grants 

of  Parliament,  Payments  out 

of  the  (iross  Revenue,  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  and  Civil  List 

Grand  Total        -' 

- 

1,988,530    7 

8i 

- 

1,216,875  18    5 

- 

1,076,771  I'l 

5.5,011,5.33    4 

Ji 

- 

52,575,308  16    3| 

50,385,1 18_  J 
3,438,610  ( 

*  Terminable   and    Life    An- 
nuities 

. 

3,296,375  14 

0 

3,346,489    9    7 

- 

Corresponding  Perpetuities,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Finlaison   - 

Difference 

- 

2,14.3,685  13 

6 

" 

2,104,507  18    2 

• 

2,103,394  1;' 

1,152,600    0 

~ 

_ 

2,411,981   11     5 

1 

RHUBARB.  —  RICE.  985 

RHUBARB  (Du.  Rhubarher ;  Fr.  Rhubarbe,  Ruharhe ;  It.  Raharbaro,  Reo-barbaro ; 
Sp.  Ruibarbo;  Rus.  Rewen ;  Arab.  Rawend ;  Chin.  Ta-Awaw^'),  the  root  of  a  plant,  a 
native  of  China  and  Tartary.  Three  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  known  in  the  shops ;  viz. 
Russian,  Turkey,  and  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb.  The  first  two  resemble  each 
other  in  every  respect.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  article,  being  both  derived  from 
Tartary.  The  portion  destined  for  the  Petersburgh  market  being  selected  and  sorted  at 
Kiachta,  acquires  the  name  of  Russian  rhubarb ;  while  the  portion  that  is  sent  from 
Tartary  to  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Turkey,  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb.  The  best 
pieces  only  are  sent  to  Petersburgh  ;  and  according  to  the  contract  with  the  government, 
on  whose  account  it  is  bought,  all  that  is  rejected  must  be  burnt ;  and  that  which  is  ap- 
proved undergoes  a  second  cleaning  before  being  finally  packed  up  for  Petersburgh. 
The  best  pieces  of  Russian  and  Turkey  rhubarb  are  roundish,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  when  cut  or  broken  exhibit 
a  mottled  texture,  and  alternate  streaks  of  red  and  grey.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  ;  and  its 
taste  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent.  It  should  not  be  porous,  but  rather  compact  and 
heavy.  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in  oblong  flat  pieces,  seldom  perforated  ;  has 
a  stronger  odour,  and  is  more  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  other ;  it  is  heavier,  more 
compact,  breaks  smoother,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  redder  shade.  —  ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory;   Ainslie's  Mat.  Indiea,  ^-c.) 

The  total  quantity  of  rhubarb  imported  in  1831  amounted  to  140,395  lbs. ;  of  which  6,901  lbs.  came  from 
Russia,  and  133,462  from  the  East  Indies.  Of  the  quantity  imported,  40,124  lbs.  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  The  price  of  rhubarb  in  bond  varies  from  2*.  per  lb,  for  the  inferior  East  Indian,  to  8s. 
for  the  best  Russian. 

RICE  (Fr.  Riz ;  It.  Rise ;  Arab.  Aruz  ;  Hind.  Chawl),  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  cereal  grasses,  the  Oryza  sativa  of  botanists.  It  is  raised  in  immense  quantities 
in  India,  China,  and  most  Eastern  countries ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  the  United  States ;  and  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It,  in  fact, 
occupies  the  same  place  in  most  intertropical  regions  as  wheat  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  oats  and  rye  in  those  more  to  the  north.  Forming,  as  it  does,  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  most  civilised  and  populous  Eastern  nations,  it  is  more  extensively 
consumed  than  any  other  species  of  grain.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  but  is  said  to 
contain  less  of  the  nutritive  principle  than  wheat.  When  rough,  or  in  its  natural  state 
in  the  husk,  it  is  called  paddy.  There  is  an  immense  variety  in  the  qualities  of  rice. 
That  which  is  principally  exported  from  Bengal  has  received  the  name  of  cargo  rice. 
It  is  of  a  coarse  reddish  cast,  but  is  sweet  and  large  grained,  and  is  preferred  by  the 
natives  to  every  other  sort.  It  is  not  kiln-dried,  but  is  parboiled  in  earthen  pots  or 
caldrqj;is,  partly  to  destroy  the  vegetative  principle,  so  that  it  may  keep  better,  and 
partly  to  facilitate  the  process  of  husking.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in  Europe  than 
any  other  sort  of  rice  imported  from  the  East.  It  is  small  grained,  rather  long  and 
v/iry,  and  remarkably  white.  But  the  rice  raised  on  the  low  marshy  grounds  of  Carolina 
is  unquestionably, very  superior  to  any  brought  from  any  part  of  India. 

The  produce  of  lands  naturally  or  artificially  irrigated  is,  as  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  from  5  to  10  times 
greater  than  that  of  dry  land  having  no  command  of  water:  and  hence  the  vast  importance  of  irri- 
gation in  all  countries  where  this  grain  is  cultivated.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  owing  to  the  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  of -severe  droughts,  there  is  a  greater  variation  in  the  crops  of  rice  than  in  those 
of  any  other  species  of  grain.  Those  who,  like  the  Hindoos,  depend  almost  entirely  on  it  for  subsistence, 
are,  consequently,  placed  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  famines  are  at  once 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  Hindostan  than  in  any  other  quarter. 

A  few  years  ago,  England  was  principally  supplied  with  cleaned  rice  from  Carolina.  Latterly,  however, 
the  imports  of  Carolina  rice  have  been  much  reduced.  An  improved  method  of  separating  the  husk, 
which  throws  out  the  grain  clean  and  unbroken,  has  recently  been  practised  in  this  country  ;  and  as  the 
grain,  when  in  the  husk,  is  found  to  preserve  its  flavour  and  sweetness  better  during  a  long  voyage 
than  when  shelled,  large  quantities  are  now  imported  rough  from  Bengal  and  the  United  States.  Un- 
questionably, however,  the  oppressive  discriminating  duty  of  145.  a  cwt.  on  American  and  other  foreign 
cleaned  rice  has  done  mere  than  any  thing  else  to  increase  the  imports  of  rough  grain  ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  duty  on  paddy  from  Bengal  being  only  Id  per  quarter,  while  that  on  paddy  from  Carolina  is  2s.  6d. 
a  bushel,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  increased  imports  from  the  former. 

The  consumption  of  rice  increased  rapidly  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  cleaned  and  rough 
grain  from  India  in  1828.  In  1830,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  153,652  cwt.  of 
cleaned,  and  189,249  cwt.  of  rough  grain.  But,  contrary  to  our  anticipations  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  work,  the  consumption  has  since  materially  fallen  off.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  1832 
amounted  to  only  111,461  cwt.  of  clean,  and  179,627  cwt.  of  rough  grain,  or  paddy  ;  and,  during  last 
year  (1833),  there  was  a  still  further  decline.  Mr.  Cook  ascribes  this  diminution  to  the  reduction  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  has  fallen  from  64s.  3d.  in  1830  to  52s.  lid.  in  1833.  Mr.  C. 
farther  mentions  that,  in  bad  seasons,  when  grain  is  soft  and  damp,  the  millers  consider  it  advantageous 
to  grind  a  certain  proportion  of  rice  with  it.  —  {Milburri's  Orient.  Com. ;  Ainslie's  Mat.  Ind. ;  Cook's 
Com.  of  Great  Britain  in  1833  ;  and  private  information.) 

The  price  of  rice  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  January,  1834,  was  as  under  :  — 

Duty  on  paddy,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  British 

possessions,  1  d.  per  quarter. 
From  America  and  othe.  foreign  places,  2s.  6if.  per  bushel. 
Duty  on  American  and  other  foreign  places  of  growth,  15}. 

l>er  cwt.  —  Bengal,  and  other  sens',  1«.  per  cwt. 


L.   s.  d.     L.   s.    d. 

Rice,  Carolina,  new,  per  cwt.       -  -riOtollO 

Kast  India,  line,  Patna,  do.  -    0  17    0    -   1     1    0 

Bengal,  white,  do.  -  -    0  l.T    6    -  0  16    0 

cargo,  and  ordinary  -  .    0    9    0   -  0  12    0 
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RIGA. 


RIGA,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  situated  on  the  Duna,  about 
9  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  56^  56'  5"  N.,  Ion.  24^0'  4"  E.     Population  about  47,000. 

Harbour.  —  A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Fort  Comet,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  has  2  lights:  ttie  first,  elevated  about  104'  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen, 
under  favourable  ciicumstances,  at  tiie  distance  of  4  leagues  ;  and  the  second,  elevated  about  '2'ih  feet, 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  iJi  leagues.  The  bar  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  has  usually  from  12  to  13 
feet  water;  and  vessels  drawing  more  than  this  frequently  load  and  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Bolderaa,  a  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  There  is  a  fair- 
way  beacon  without  tiie  bar,  in  5  fathoms  water;  and  within  the  ch  innel,  is  buoyed  with  black  and 
white  buoys;  the  black  being  left  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when  entering,  and  the  white  on  the 
larboard.  Vessels  bound  for  Kiga  take  pilots  at  Bolderaa,  who  carry  them  to  their  anchorage.  No  ballast 
is  allowed  to  be  discharged,  except  at  Poderague.  Regulations  as  to  clearing,  &c.  similar  to  those  at 
Petersburgh.  —  {Coulier  sur  /es  Fhnres,  2d  ed. ;  and  Regulations  published  by  ike  Russian  Authorities.) 

Trade.  —  Owing  to  its  advantageovis  situation  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  navigable 
river,  the  trade  of  Riga  is  very  extensive ;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
in  this  respect  second  only  to  Petersburgh.  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign 
merchants,  particularly  by  the  English.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  hemp  and  flax, 
linseed,  iron,  timber,  masts,  leather,  tallow,  &c.  ;  the  imports  are  salt,  cloth  and  cotton 
sluffs,  silks,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  and  groceries  of  all  sorts,  indigo,  dye  woods,  salted 
herrings,  &c. 

The  mast  trade  is  very  extensive.  The  burghers  of  Riga  send  persons  who  are  called  mast  brokers  mto 
the  provinces  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased  standing.  They  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which 
border  on  the  Dnieper,  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing  place,  transported  30  versts  to  the  Duna,  when, 
being  formed  into  rafts  of  from  50  to  2U0  pieces,  theyde.vcend  the  stream  to  Riga.  The  tree  which  pro. 
duces  the  largest  masts  is  the  Scotch  fir.  Those  pieces  which  are  from  18  to  25  inches  in  diameter  are 
called  masts  ;  under  those  dimensions,  spars,  or,  in  England,  Norway  masts,  because  Norway  exports  no 
trees  more  than  18  inches  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in  distinguishing  those  masts  that  are 
sound  from  those  which  are  in  the  least  internally  decayed.  They  are  usually  from  70  to  80  feet  in 
length. 

Hemp  is  brought  from  the  Ukraine  and  Poland,  and  requires  2  years  in  its  passage  to  Riga.  The  barks 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  are  from  25U  to  300  tons  burden,  covered  with  mats  sloping  like  a  pent  house 
roof,  and  have  a  false  bottom.  They  ascend  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna;  but  on  account  of  numerous, 
shoals,  can  only  pass  the  Duna  in  the  spring,  or  about  3  weeks  after  the  snow  begins  to  melt ;  and,  if  they 
miss  that  time,  are  delayed  till  autumn.  I'he  hemp  exported  from  Riga  is  considered  the  be>t  in  Europe, 
and  is  generally  about  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  exported  from  Petersburgh.  Kiga  hemp  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  men-of-war.  — [^Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  5th  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.) 

The  best  kind  of  flax  shipped  from  Riga  is  grown  in  White  Russia,  and  is  called  Druana  rakitzer  ;  its 
colour  is  very  white,  and  the  threads  long,  fine,  and  loose,  but  it  has  sometimes  black  spots:  the  next 
quality,  coming  from  the  province  of  Trockic  in  Lithuania,  is  called  Lithuanian  rakitzer,  and  is  very  little 
inferior  to  Druana,  but  its  colour  is  a  little  brown ;  of  this  kind  the  best  sort  is  Thiesenhausen.  The  best 
kind  of  Courland  flax  shipped  from  Riga  is  Marienburgh  ;  that  grown  in  Livonia  is  of  inferior  quality. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  linseed  :  that  of  the  last  crop,  which  is  used  for  sowing  ;  and  that  of  former  years, 
for  crushmg.  'To  prevent  deception,  the  year  of  its  growth  is  stamped  on  the  barrel  by  sworn  nispectors 
(brackers).  Some  hemp-seed  is  occasionally  shipped,  mostly  to  Holland.  Riga  wheat  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Dantzic.  Two  descriptions  are  shipped —  one  the  growth  of  Russia,  the  other  of  Courland  ;  the 
last  is  much  the  best,  being  larger  bodied  and  of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  Russian  ;  still,  however,  it 
makes  but  indifferent  floui".  Oats  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  are  largely  exported ;  peas  are  also  occasion- 
ally exported. 

In  shipping  masts,  the  rest  of  the  cargo  generally  consists  of  deals  and  wainscot  logs;  the  latter  are 
much  exported  to  England,  and  are  very  superior.     Tallow  is  not  so  cheap  here  as  at  Petersburgh. 

Money.  —  For  the  monies  of  Riga,  see  Petersburgh.  The  current  rixdollar  of  Rigcf  —  3s.  l|c?.  sterling; 
hence  \l.  sterling  -  6  rixdollars  36  groschen  currency ;  the  Riga  dollar  being  divided  into  9(1  groschen. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  pound  is  divided  into  2  marcs,  or  32  loths;  and  also  into 
halves,  quarters,  &c.  It  contains  6,452  English  grains.  Hence  100  lbs.  of  Riga  —  9217  lbs.  avoirdupois  = 
41-8  kilog.  =  8(r32  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  —  84  64  lbs.  of  Amsterdam.  The  lispound  =  20  lbs. ;  the  shippound  — 
20  lispounds. 

The  loof  is  the  measure  for  grain  :  48  loofs  —  1  last  of  wheat,  barley,  or  linseed ;  45  loofs  =  1  last  of  rye ; 
and  60  loofs  —  \  last  of  oats,  malt,  and  beans.  According  to  Dr.  Kelly,  the  loof  —  19^75  Winchester 
bushel ;  andj  consequently,  the  last  of  wheat  =  11-625  quarters.  Nelkenbrecher  does  not  value  the  loof 
quite  so  high  as  Dr.  Kelly. 

The  fuder,  the  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  6  ahms,  24  ankers,  120  quarts,  or  720  stoofs.  The 
anker  =  lijJ  English  wine  gallons. 

The  foot  of  Riga  =  1079  English  inches.    The  ell  =  2  feet ;  the  clafter  =  6  feet. 

I.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  exported  from  Riga  during  each  of  the  Throe 

Years  ending  with  1833. 


Articles. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Articles. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Flax,  1st  sort 

sh.  lbs. 

85,106 

88,003 

98,613 

Wheat        -        - 

-    lasts 

11,365 

4,951 

407 

2d    -        - 

17,3fi5 

24,802 

40,749 

Rye      -         -        - 

31375 

36,020 

4,974 

3d    _    - 

9,170 

1U,860 

13,047 

Barley     - 



5,958 

7,441 

646 

codiUa 

3,090 

2,950 

4,080 

Oats 

— 

10,802 

1,191 

99 

Hemp,  Rhine    - 

31,099 

25,529 

22,143 

Peas      -        -        - 



489 

84 

17 

outshot 

1'2,93S 

19;571 

15,101 

Tallow 

-sh.lbs. 

6,384 

5, .370 

3,425 



21,146 

.30,111 

23,725 

Hic'cs 

-   pieces 

117,218 

103,184 

114,946 

codilla      - 

7,97-1 

10,174 

11,776 

Wainscot  logs 

.     

5,699 

6,541 

6,541 

Linseed,  crushing 

barrels 

24.'>,378 

189,926 

174,821 

I)e,,ls           -        - 



344,580 

122,000 

201,731 

.sowing  ^- 

119,218 

37,528 

95,595 

S(iuare  timber      - 

-    

26,103 

44,239 

20,715 

Hemp-seed 

-      — 

16,022 

23,580 

100,703 

]\Iasts  and  spars 

-     — 

2,351 

2,208 

II.  Value  of  Exports  in  Bank  Note  Roubles. 


To  Great  Britain 
Other  countries 
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III.  Ships  cleared  out  from  Riga  in  1832. 


Flags. 

Ships.]               Fla!,'S. 

Ships. 

To  what  Country. 

Ships. 

;      To  what  Country. 

Ships.| 

lIi-itisTi 

g:->u 

Prussian 

146 

To  (ireat  Britain 

342 

To  Prussia 

1  i  .inovenan 

]()!> 

flJecklerilmrgh      -       - 

16.S 

Hanover 

.5 

lubeck 

24  1 

Dutch     - 

1<J3 

Olden  burgh      - 

27 

Holland       - 

322 

Hamburgh     - 

l)<ini..b 

l-.S 

Hanibuigli 

2 

Belgium 

l(i5 

Bremen            -         - 

43 

Swedi.h 

HI 

I.ubeck     - 

Id 

1' ranee 

30 

Kostock       - 

8   1 

Norucgian 

V^l      Bremen 

13 

Denmark        -        - 

143 

1    1 

Frencli      - 

12     American 

2 

Sweden  &  Norway 

112 

Elsinore 

V4  1 

^pani^h 

1      llussiaji 

44 

Portugal 

8 

1,483 

1,4S3 

IV. 

Ships  despatched  from  Riga  during  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1832. 

Yeas. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832 

Ships. 

1,378 

1,180 

1,331 

1,245 

1,573 

1,483 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  situated  in  lat.  22°  54'  15^'  S.,  Ion.  43*^ 
15'  50"  W.  Population  about  160,000.  The  harbour  of  Rio  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
tlie  world,  both  as  respects  capaciousness  and  security  for  all  sorts  of  vessels.  In  coming 
from  the  N.E.  it  is  usual  to  make  Cape  Frio,  in  lat.  23°  T  18"  S.,  Ion.  42  '  3'  19"  W., 
being  about  4  leagues  nearly  E.  of  Rio.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  a  re- 
markable hill  in  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf,  900  feet  high,  close  to  its  west  side  ;  while  on  the 
east,  or  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  1^^  mile,  is  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz.  But  the  wood-cut  in  the  next  page,  taken  from  a  chart  published  by  order  of 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  this  noble  harbour  than  could  be 
o[)tained  from  any  description. 

Entrance  to  the  Harbour.  — Vessels  bound  for  Rio,  coming  from  the  N.,  should,  after  rounding  Cape 
Frio,  steer  due  W.,  kt-cping  about  3  leagues  from  the  coast,  until  they  come  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the 
llha  liuxa,  or  Flat  Island,  lying  almost  due  S.  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  distance  of  about  3 
leagues.  A  light-house,  the"  lantern  of  which  is  said  to  be  elevated  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  erected  on  this  island  in  18'29.  The  light  is  a  revolvingonc,  finishing  its  revolution  in  3  minutes, 
and  exhibiting  alternately  a  white  and  artd  light.  'J'here  is  also  a  light-house  in  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz, 
the  light  of  which  is  fixed  and  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  {Coulicr  sur  bes  Phares, 
2d  ed.)  Having  got  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  llha  llaza,  ships  may  enter  by  day  or  by  night,  the  dotted 
line  in  the  cut  inarlving  the  fair-way  into  the  harbour.  There  are  no  pilots  to  be  met  with  ;  and  as  there 
are  no  hidden  dangers  of  any  kind,  their  services  are  not  wanted.  On  entering,  vessels  must  pass  within 
li.iil  of  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  to  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  them.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Vilganhon,  below  or  opposite  to  whicii  they  must  bring  to,  or  come  to  anchor,  allowing  no 
boats  to  come  alongside,  but  those  of  the  government,  until  they  have  received  pratique,  when  they  will 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  the  merchant  shipping. 

The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  11  a.  m.,  and  lasts  till  about  siuiset.  It  is  strong  enough  to 
enable  ships  to  overcome  the  ebb.     High  water  at  full  and  change  at  2  in  the  afternoon. 

Trade.  —  The  trade  of  Rio  is  extensive,  and  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  rum,  tallow,  indigo,  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  gold,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  tobacco,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  rice,  &c. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons,  hardware.  Hour,  dried  fish,  linens,  woollens, 
soap  and  candles,  wines,  oils,  &c.  Until  1830,  slaves  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  import  into  Rio  and  other  Brazilian  ports ;  so  many  as  45,000  having  been  imported 
in  one  year,  of  which  Rio  received  the  greater  proportion.  But,  according  to  a  conven- 
tion entered  into  with  this  country,  this  infamous  traffic  should  have  ceased  in  February, 
1830  :   whether  it  has  really  done  so  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  affirm. 


Comparative  Monthly  and  Yearly  Statement 

of  the 

CofFee,  Sugar, 

and  Hides  ex 

ported 

from  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  during  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1832. 

Coffee.                                                            1                                       Sugar.                                       1 

Months.           1    1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1827.   1   1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

18.32. 

Baf(S. 

Bans. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bugs. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

January-  - 
February     - 

25,971 

21,824 

34402 

38r490 

19,028 

43,074 

1,141 

18,687 

20,569 

33,236 

24,527 

26,630 

35,505 

1,256 

?'?§l 

1,688 

2,737 

747 

1,.399 

30,614 

34,560 

23,599 

31,289 

37,665 

35,274 

3,183 

1,463 

•H?^ 

2,076 

1,8'^7 

April    - 

10,013 

14,396 

1.3,089 

22,,341 

31,534 

26,508 

1,721 

27,105 

29,960 

27,511 

20,109 

23,627 

39,817 

2,227 

2,078 

28,518 

32,,344 

27,250 

24,028 

38,192 

31,571 

1,117 

2,789 

1,558 

1,796 

4,418 

1,2,35 

July          -        -        - 

August 

September      -         - 

October 

31,066 

37,285 

36,347 

43,717 

35,429 

38,396 

^'^.^J 

40,215 

52,160 

47,207 

33,959 

53,2.37 

45,912 

1,484 

1,134 

1,377 

671 

947 

^'i1i\ 

33,588 

41, .395 

33,074 

45,824 

48,093 

40,034 

908 

1,900 

41,707 

28,677 

36,891 

28,789 

42,173 

44,712 

785 

79;^ 

l'?i*l 

31,415 

30,562 

36,029 

.3.3,815 

42,164 

51,215 

32,001 

25,415 

26,772 

44,897 

50,477 

46,932 

3,091 

3,407 

1,112 

2,.391 

2,375 

Total 

350,900  369,147 

375,107 

.391,785 

448,249  478,950  1 

19,644 

19,035 

18,864 

22,488 

22,004 

16,645 

Hides.                                                                                                              1 

Months. 

1827. 

1 
3 

828. 

1829. 

1 

830. 

1831. 

1832-  j    Months.    |   1827. 

1828.  1    1829.  1   1S30. 

1831.   I    1832.   I 

.Tanuary 
February 
Marc'.    - 
April      - 
i\ip.v 

fin,  173 

12,.5''.S 
48,477 
21,958 
47  038 

No. 
5,828 
2,205 
3,107 
418 

0     ttiiz 

No. 
46,665 
.32,473 
21,562 
.34,242 
17,467 

No. 

^,578 

^,8.35 

1,25S 

1,882 

No. 
36,911 

12,860 
2.S,n98 
2h,H77 
IV  'JOS 

No. 
3,990 
5,312 
32,-07 
74,641 
1  s  ni  6 

July       - 
August  - 
September 
October 
November 

No. 
24,j5? 
29,65? 
12,09.- 
10,74.- 
31,14^ 

No.      1     No.      1     No. 
24,888!    45,057'    13,.389 
16,300    .36,.306     16,1,38 
15,5591    10,5671    19,274 
890;    4.3,130      4,798 
2I,2Sl!    30,57'?    ,33,S16 

No. 
13,772 
25,2,36 
9,979 
26,319 
.30,850 

A'„. 
37,776 
14,551 
14,.3(IO 
32,928 
5,275 

June       - 

11,7.37 

l.'-,.5.'>3 

30.592 

41,488  i    9,944 

December 

10,18; 

3.3,1.33|    16,969,    20,513 

44,297 

14,.  17 

Total 

329,32( 

207,268  351,893' 266,719  342,.385  |  263,65;  1 

This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Circular  of  Stockmeyer,  Grade,  S^  Co.,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4th 
of  January,  1833,  who  state  that  they  derived  the  details  from  the  manifests  of  the  vessels  clearing 
out  at  the  Custom-house. 
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RrferencestoPlan.  — A,  Uha. do  CatunAuha.     B,  Fort  de  St.  Joao.     C,  Morro  do  Flamengo,     D,  Ponta 
do  Calhabouco.     E,  Fort  da  Ilha  das  Cobras.     F,  Ilha  dos  Ratios.     G.  Fort  da  Boa  Viagem. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the  last  10  years  j 
has  been  quite  unprecedented.     In   1822,  the  total  export  of  sugar  from  the  empire 
was  only  40,000  tons,  whereas  it  now  amounts  to  about  75,000  tons.      In   1821,  the  j 
quantify  of  coffee  exported  from  Rio  did  not  exceed  7,500  tons;  but  in  183S  it  amounted  j 
to  more  than  4  times  that  quantity,  or  to  about  35,000  tons  !     The  exports  of  cotton  { 
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have  also  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly.  The  innports  of  cotton  from  Brazil  to  England  in 
1831,  were  31,695,761  lbs.,  being  between  a  7th  and  an  8th  of  the  total  quantity  we  im- 
ported that  year.      In  1832,  the  imports  declined  to  20,109,560  lbs. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  culti- 
vation in  Brazil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  slaves  have  recently  been 
imported ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cessation  of  their  importation,  supposing  the  con- 
vention to  that  effect  to  be  executed,  may  check,  for  a  while,  the  extension  of  cultivation 
in  Brazil. 

We  have  derived  the  following  statements,  as  to  the  trade  of  Brazil,  from  the  highest  mercantile  autho- 
rity.    Of  their  accuracy  there  can  be  no  more  question  than  of  their  interest  and  importance  :  — 

"  Unfortunately,  the  government  of  Brazil  does  not  publish  any  official  statements  of  the  trade  of  the 
differei  ♦.  ports,  not  even  of  the  amount  of  exports  or  imports,  so  that  information  on  these  points  can  only 
be  drawn  from  private  sources. 


"  Estimated  Amount  of  Brazilian  Exports,  with  their  Values  at  the  Port  of  Shipment. 

Middle  Provinces. 

£  s.    d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rjo.— rofffee          -               -       bags,  550,000* 

at       3  10    0  per  bag 

. 

. 

1,925,000 

Hides     -             -            -        No.  300,000 

—       0  13    0  per  skin 

. 

. 

195.000 

Sugar               -           -          cases, '^2,000  f 

—     11  16    0  per  case 

_ 

. 

260,000 

Cotton,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds 

. 

- 

- 

500,000 

Northern  Provinces. 

2,880,000 

Bahia.— Coffee          .         -         bags,  1(),(K)0 

at       3  10    0  per  bag 

35,000 

Cotton        .            -            ._    47,000 

-       4    0  10      - 

190,000 

Sugar    ...        cases,  58,000 

—     10    0    0  per  case 

580,000 

'I'obacco        -           -        packages,  15,000 

—       3    4    0  per  pck. 

50,000 

Drugs,  hides,  leather,  rice,  rum,  &c. 

. 

20,000 

875,000 

Ceara.  — Cotton       .*         .        bags,  14,000 

—       4  13    0  per  bag 

fo.OOO 

Hides               .... 

. 

5,000 

70,000 

Macayo.-.  Cotton        -        .        bags,  10,000 

—       4  10    0  per  bag 

45,000 

Sugar            .           .        .    cases,    3,000 

—     10    0    0  per  case 

30,000 

75,000 

Maranham.  — Cotton            .       bags,  75,000 

—       4  10    8  per  bag 

340,000 

Rice          .              .              .              - 

- 

60,000 

400,000 

Para.  — Cocoa           -           -       bags,  60,000 

—       0  16    8  per  bag 

50,000 

India  rubber            -        -      tons,        300 

—      66  13    4  per  ton 

20,0(^0 

Isinglass,  rice,  drugs,  and  cotton 

180,000 

250,000 

Pernambuco.  —  Cotton       -         bags,  60,000 

—       5    0    0  per  bag 

300,000 

Hides  and  dye  woods     -           -           - 

-           - 

100,000 

Sugar      ...      cases,  20,000 

—      10    0    0  per  case 

200,000 

600,000 

Paraiba.  — Cotton        -           -     bags,  20,000 

—       5    0    0  per  bag 

]  00,000 

Sugar        ...  cases,   5,000 

—     10    0    0  per  case 

50,000 

150,000 

2,420,000 

Rio  Grande  of  the  South.  —  Hides  and  tallow,  (chiefly  coastwise  to 

other  ports,  but)  foreign  export  about 

- 

100,000 

Santos.— Sugar,  rice,  and  cofFee,  (much  direct  to  Rio,  but)  foreign  ex-      | 

port             -           -              - 

. 

100,000 

200,000 
5,500,000 

"  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  principally  of  our  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  hard- 
ware, and  other  manufactures,  amounting  annually  to  about  4,000,000/.  The  remainder  of  the  imports 
consist  of  wines,  brandies,  &c.  from  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  flour  from  the  United  States ;  cod 
fish  from  ditto  and  Newfoundland;  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  French,  German,  Swiss,  and 
Indian  manufactures,  and  tea;  the  latter  chiefly  through  the  United  States. 

"  The  duties  on  all  imports,  without  exception,  are  15  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  value,  which  averages 
about  20  per  cent,  on  the  real  value  of  Briti.sh  goods  :  those  on  exports  vary  at  the  different  ports,  and  on 
every  description  of  produce.  On  coffee  they  amount  to  about  10  per  cent. ;  on  sugar,  12  per  cent.  (| 
being  paid  by  the  planter).  The  export  duty  on  cotton  has  lately  been  reduced  from  20  to  about  3  per 
cent. 

"  There  are  no  commercial  or  discount  banks  in  any  part  of  Brazil ;  but  at  Rio  there  is  one  of  issue,  the 
whole  of  its  transactions  being  with  the  government. 

"  The  usual  mode  of  selling  goods  in  Brazil  is  on  an  open  credit  of  4  to  8  months,  and  sometimes  even 
12  months,  the  parties  paying  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments,  as  they  effect  sales,  generally  exceeding 
the  stipulated  credit,  by  2,  3,  and  even  6  months,  according  to  the  state  of  markets,  without  allowing 
any  charge  for  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  all  produce  is  bought  by  the  foreign  merchants  for  cash 
down,  or.  if  any  credit  be  given,  the  usual  extra  charge  is  1  per  cent,  per  month  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  on  British  capital. 

"  The  usual  commissions  are,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  goods ;  21  ditto  for  guarantee  ;  with  2|  per  cent, 
for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  produce  in  return  ;  5  per  cent,  when  purchased  by  credits  on  London  : 
the  usance  being  60  days  after  sight. 

"  The  currency  of  Brazil  is  chiefly  paper  and  copper,  of  a  very  depreciated  and  base  kind,  and  varying 
in  almost  every  province.  The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  silver  currency  was  maintained,  was  67|rf. 
and  the  current  rate  always  above  it,  say  from  70rf.  to  72d.  ;  but  now,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  paper 
and  copper,  the  exchange  has  fallen,  at  Rio,  to  36d.,  Bahia  32d.,  Pernambuco  o8d.,  and  Maranham 


*  Bag  of  coffee  about  1  cwt.  i  qr.  14  lbs. 


t  Case  of  sugar  about  15  cwt. 
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40c?. ;  and,  at  one  period,  the  excliange  at  Rio  fell  as  low  as  20(f.,  owing  to  the  extensive  issue  of  paper 
by  the  bank. 

"  The  great  difficulties  under  which  our  trade  with  Brazil  labours  are, —  1st,  The  prohibitory  duties 
chargeable  on  sugar  and  coffee,  the  chief  productions  of  the  country  ;  wliich  admit  to  consumption  only 
cottons  and  hides,  the  latter  not  being  wanted  ;  so  that,  with  an  export  of  nearly  4,000,000/.,  we  have  no 
direct  means  of  return  for  l-4th  the  amount,  the  other  3-4ths  being  forced  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Swedes,  &c.  who  thus  get  employment  for  their  shipping,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, entirely  upon  British  capital,  whilst  the  British  merchant  is  compelled  to  transfer  his  property  into 
their  hands  for  5  or  6  months,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  payment  tor  the  manufactures  he  has  exported ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  British  consumer  at  home  is  compelled  to  pay,  exclusive  of  the  heavy  duties,  a 
decidedly  higher  price  for  sugar  and  coffee  than  is  paid  by  the  consumers  of  any  other  European  state. 

"  The  2d  grievance  is  the  wretched  state  of  the  currency  in  Brazil,  which  occasions  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  2  or  3  months,  and  even  50  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  so 
that  the  actual  proceeds,  in  sterling,  of  any  goods  sold  on  credit  can  never  be  guessed  at  till  the  money 
is  received  ;  there  being  no  discount  banks  or  means  of  realisation,  till  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 

"  The  Brazilian  Regency  have  at  length  recommended  their  currency  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  '  Assembly  ;'  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  either  courage  or  honesty  to  take  any  effec- 
tual means  to  eradicate  the  evil :  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  return  to  a  gold  and  silver  standard,  and  a 
new  coinage,  calling  in  the  old,  one  half  of  which  is  debased."  —  (13//(  of  August,  1833.) 

Account  of  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Brazil,  for  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1831,  according  to 
the  Otficial  Returns  and  Values. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

Imports  from  Brazil. 

British  and  Irish 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

Manufactures. 

Produce. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1826 

4,116,130 

80,743 

4,196,873 

1,818,281 

1S27 

2,566,140 

37,.591 

2,593,731 

767,918 

18'28 

3,7.07.014 

65,473 

3,822,487 

1,382,818 

1829 

6,0.55,902 

99,S10 

6,135,721 

1,488,271 

18,-0 

4,566,010 

76,314 

4,642,324 

1,469,015 

1851 

2,392,662 

39,002 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British  Produce  and  Manufac- 
ture exported  to  Brazil  in  1831. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery    - 

L. 

9,964 

Saddlerv  and  harness 

L. 

2,896 

Anns  and  ammunition 

. 

5,<>93 

Linen  manufactures              -    yards 

4,224,161 

115,7.52 

254 

557 

Tlvead,  tapes,  ike. 

1,642 

Beef  and  pork          -            -    barrels 

22 

192 

Machniery  and  mill  work 

. 

12,005 

K  er  and  ale               -              -    tuns 

315 

5,955 

Painters'  colours 

. 

2,118 

Books,  printed        -                 -    cwt. 

25 

530 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and 

. 

1,908 

Brass  and  coiiper  manufactures    — 

7,036 

31,188 

watches 

15,187 

60,354 

Salt        -              -              -    bushels 

21,836 

365 

810 

368 

Silk  manufactures    - 

7,5'28 

Cordage           -            -             -    cwt. 

25 

65 

Soap  and  candles          -           -    lbs. 

1,488,187" 

31,298 

Cotton  manufactures    -         -  yards 

26,271,527 

681,161 

Stationery  of  all  sorts 

- 

4,394 

Ho.,ierv,  lace,  and  small  wares     - 

. 

20,540 

Sugar,  refined         -                -    cwt. 

135 

389 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn           -    lbs. 

2,740 

35 1 

Tin,  unwrought          -            -      _ 

267 

888 

1,494,794 

19,51,7 

Tin  and  iiewter  wares,  tin  plates     - 

2,479 

Fisii  —  herrings        -           -    barrels 
Glass      -           -            -            -    cwt. 

4 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam            lbs. 

32 

5 

13,646 

18,358 

%Voollen  mimufactures,  by  the  piece 

at  value 

. 

20 

pieces 

24,175 

76,865 

Hardwares  and  cutlery            -    cwt- 

8,171 

34,005 

Do.     by  the  yard        -        -    yards 

71,323 

5,4i)7 

8,167 

28,522 

Hosierv  and  smalF wares      - 

1,063 

Iron  and  steel            -               -    tons 

1,S.OO 

25,1.50 

All  other  articles 

• 

21,820 

Lead  and  shot               -           -      — 

294 

4,441 



Leather,wrousht  and  unwrout;ht,lbs. 

22,379 

4,172 

Total  declared  value 

■ 

1,258,571 

The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  Rio  in  1826,  were 
rom  Great  Britain  -  -  -       62 


Spain 
Portugal 
Holland     - 
Hanse  Towns 
United  States 
North  of  Europe 
Cane  of  Good  H 


{4  Spanish 
15  f     • 


:i 


ope,  and  Cape  Verd 


foreign. 

Portuguese. 

British. 

Dutch. 

foreign. 


f  53  American. 
(.   6  foreign. 

37 
f  12  British. 
1  3  French. 


From  slave  settlements 
South  America 


Total 


{53  Portuguese  & 
Brazilian. 
81 

410 


In  :832,  there  arrived  at  Rio  591  vessels ;  and  in  1853,  620. 
Of  the  arrivals  during  the  last-mentioned  year,  24 1  were 
English,  including  packets,  and  161  .American.  Perhips  not 
more  than  2-.5ds  of  the  620  ships  would  load  at  iiio ;  many 
calling  in  quest  of  freights,  and  for  orders,  storos,  &c.  The 
returns  do  not  include  the  native  coasting  vessels. 


In  order  still  better  to  illustrate  the  trade  of  Brazil,  we  take  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  details  from 
Mr.  Caldcleugh's  Travels  in  South  America.  They  are  neither,  however,  so  recent,  nor  of  such  authority, 
as  those  already  laid  before  the  reader  :  —  "  The  colonial  system,  which  was  strictly  preserved  until  the 
arrival  of  the  court,  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  many  of  those  beautiful  articles  of  English 
manufacture,  now  so  greedily  purchased  by  all.  The  Brazil  trade  may  be  considered  as  entirely  ui  the 
hands  of  the  British,  as  if  an  exclusive  monopoly  existed  in  their  favour.  Brazil  takes  from  us  every  thing 
she  requires,  excepting  wine  from  Portugal ;  and  the  impoitance  of  this  trade  to  England  may  be  well 
conceived,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that,  after  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  it  forms  the 
greatest  mart  for  our  fabrics,  and  one  that  is  most  rapidly  increasing. 

"  In  1820,  the  imports  of  British  mannrartures  amoimtcd  to  1,860,000/. ;  in  1821,  to  2,230,000/.  The  ex- 
ports of  1820  were  950,000/. ;  in  1821,  1,SO{),00{)/. ;  showing  a  great  and  progressive  increase. 

"  Of  the  amoiuit  of  imports,  about  three  fifths  are  brought  to  the  capital,  owing  to  the  greater  consunip- 
tion,  and  from  its  being  in  communication  with  the  mines,  the  most  inhabited  districts  of  the  interior. 

"  The  other  nations  trading  to  Brazil  exhibit  a  poor  ti;;ure  alter  Great  Britain.  By  far  the  most  active 
of  them  —  the  United  States  —  exported  to  Brazil  only  to  the  amount  of  320,000/.,  chiefly  in  flour,  fish,  and 
minor  articles.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen,  but  at  present  it  does  not  appear  that  England 
has  much  to  fear  in  this  quarter.  The  immense  command  of  capital  which  our  merchants  possess  strikes 
all  foreigners  with  astonishment,  and  forces  them  to  abandon  all  idea  of  competition.  The  trade  carried 
on  by  the  rest  of  the  world  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  little  :  that  of  France  being  chiefly  confined  to 
articles  of  dress  and  fashion  ;  and  of  Sweden,  to  a  few  ship-loads  of  iron  annually. 

"  The  trade  exjjressly  confined  to  Brazilian  vessels  is  the  coasting  and  African.  This  latter  traflic,  it  is 
well  known,  is  now  restricted,  by  treaty,  to  that  part  of  Africa  south  of  the  line,  which  comprehends,  in 
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fact,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Poitugucse  possessions.  The  importation  of  negroes  varies  in  amount ;  but 
of  late  years  it  cannot  be  cstimatoil,  on  an  average,  at  less  than  £1,000  into  Kio  de  Janeiro  only.  It  affords 
too  great  a  return  of  gain  to  be  easily  abandoned  ;  more  especially  when,  strange  to  say,  i)atriotic  leeling.s 
are  considered,  in  this  instance,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  profit ;  and  when  it  is  imagined,  that  the  moment 
the  trade  is  prohibited,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  inu.>t  decay.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  num- 
ber is  annually  received  into  the  capital,  and  that  there  are  3  other  ports  trading  to  the  same  extent,  and 
that  scarcely  §  of  the  negroes  taken  from  the  coast  live  to  be  landed,  the  number  of  negroes  carried  away 
b>'  this  outlet  only  in  the  course  of  the  year  appears  prodigious. 

"  Many  years  since,  a  considerable  cai)ital  was  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  black  whale  was 
extremely  common  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  an  increasing  tratHc  has  driven  this  animal  to 
the  southward,  and  the  only  establishments  at  present  are  in  the  province  of  St.  Catharine's.  It  forms 
another  of  the  royal  monopolies;  and,  in  18'20,  was  farmed  by  some  Frenchmen. 

"  'I'he  other  trade  carried  on  in  Brazilian  bottoms  is  very  much  confined  to  that  with  the  mother 
country  ;  its  dependencies,  as  Madeira  ;  and  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  East.  The  traffic  with  China 
is  still  continued,  but  no  longer  in  that  way  which  made  Tortugal  at  one  time  the  envy  of  all  maritime 
nations. 

"  The  internal  trade  is  very  much  confined  to  the  products  of  the  district  of  the  mines ;  and  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  large  troops  of  mules,  some  of  which,  from  the  western  provinces  of  Gozaz  and  Matto 
(irosso,  are  4  months  on  the  journey.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  with  accuracy  the  jiroduce  of  the  diamond 
mines;  as  they  are  worked  by  government,  and  strictly  monopolised  :  much  smuggling  consequently  pre- 
vails. In  some  years,  the  quantity  recovered  by  government  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  4,(J()0  octavas 
of  18  carats;  but  these  are  years  of  rare  occurrence  :  taking  the  average,  however,  of  some  years,  the 
number  of  octavas  would  come  to  near  1,200.  In  this  quantity  there  would  be,  of  cour.-e,  many  of  large 
size,  adding  immensely  to  their  value.  It  is  calculated  that  about  the  same  quantity  is  smuggled  ;  ami 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  suj>posc,  that  if  no  ditticulties  were  thrown  in  the  way,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  obtained,  the  produce  of  Brazil  diamonds,  in  every  way  as  fine  as  the  Oriental,  would 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  demand. 

"  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  comes  from  the  mines,  it  is  immersed  in  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity.  The  1  5th  due  to  government  is  the  principal  cause  that  I  could  never  ascertain,  in  any 
mine  which  I  visited,  its  exact  j)roduce.  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  (^f  saying  niore  on  this  head", 
and  explaining  why  the  produce  of  gold  mines  is  on  the  decrease,  which!  certainly  conceive  to  be  the 
case. 

"  No  silver  is  produced  in  Brazil.  As  there  is  lead,  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  none  exists; 
but  prpl)ably  the  quantity  would  be  trifling.  The  silver  coin  is  mostly  Spanish  dollars,  restamped  into 
o-patac  pieces,  by  which  a  considerable  profit  is  obtained  on  each. 

"  The  quantity  of  precious  stones  shipped  is  now  very  considerable.  In  most  cases  they  are  sent  to  a 
l.ising  market;  being,  in  fact,  more  valuable  in  Brazil  than  in  London  or  Paris.  Aquamarines — (see 
Beryl) — of  a  very  large  size  have  been  found.  In  January,  1811,  one  was  found  in  the  Riberao  dws 
Americanas,  near  the  diamond  district,  which  weighed  15  lbs. ;  and  in  the  same  place,  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, one  was  discovered  weighing  4  lbs.  Topazes  of  fine  quality,  but  seluom  large,  amethysts,  and 
chrysolites,  are  also  articles  of  exportation  ;  and  at  times  some  fine  specimens  of  these  gems  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  jewellers'  shops. 

"  Correctly  speaking,  there  are  no  trading  companies  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  there  is  a  society  for  effecting 
maritime  ass\iraiices,  but  no  other. 

"  The  Bank  of  frazil  has  had  very  extensive  concessions  made  in  its  favour,  and  ought  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  state.  It  has  the  power  of  issuing  notes  ;  and  all  disputed  monies  and  property  ot  the  deceased 
and  absent  {tnurtes  e  au?:entes)  must  be  placed  in  its  hands,  and  2  per  cent.  i)er  annum  ehar^ed  for  the  care 
and  trouble.  This,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  might  be  obtained  for  the  deposit,  would  alone,  in  an 
active  mercantile  country,  form  no  inconsiderable  revenue.  Specie  is  prohibited  from  being  carried 
coastwise  :  merchants  who  wish  to  deposit  cash  in  one  ol  the  northern  ports,  where  the  Lirgest  purchases 
are  made,  are  therefore  forced  to  take  hand  bills,  and  pay  a  premium  for  them,  varying  from  3  to  5  per 
cent. 

"  Some  enormous  capitals  have  been  amassed;  but  generally  the  speculations  of  the  native  merchants 
are  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

"  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.;  but  money  can  seldom  be  obtained  under  12." — {Cald- 
cleiig/i's  Travels  in  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.53 — 59.) 

Fupulutitm  of  Brazil.  —  The  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Brazil  i.s  involved  in  great  uncertainty. 
One  of  the  latest  estimates  is  as  follows  :  —  Portuguese  and  Creoles,  9i  0,(.0() ;  free  mestizos,  0{;0,0C0  ;  en- 
slaved me.-tizos,  250,000;  free  negroes,  180,000;  enslaved  negroes,  2,o00,0U0 ;  Indians,  450,000;  making 
in  all,  5,'J80,000.  —  {Weimar  Almanac,  for  1832.)  But  we  incUne  to  think  that  this  estimate  is  I'ather 
beyond  the  mark. 

ROADS,  pathways  formed  through  the  country  with  inoro  or  less  art  and  care,  for 
facilitating  the  transit  of  individuals,  carriages,  &c.  between  different  places.  They  are 
of  every  variety  of  form  —  from  rude,  narrow,  rugged,  and  unformed  paths,  carried  over 
moimtains,  interrupted  by  every  petty  rivulet,  and  almost  impracticable  to  any  but  foot 
passengers,  to  smooth,  broad,  and  level  ways,  formed  of  solid  materials,  winding  roimd 
or  cut  through  moimtains,  and  carried  over  swami)s  and  divers  at  an  immense  expense, 
and  admitting  of  the  easy  passage  of  carriages  and  of  all  sorts  of  goods. 

The  laying  out  of  improved  roads,  and  their  con.struction,  forms  an  important  part  of 
what  is  denominated  the  science  of  civil  engineering.  But  as  it  would  be  quite  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  formation  of  roads,  we  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  statements  as  to  their  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Importa7ice  and  Utility  of  improved  Roads.  —  Next  to  the  introduction  of  money,  and 
weights  and  measures,  the  formation  of  good  roads  and  bridges  gives  the  greatest  faci- 
lity to  commerce,  and  contributes  more  powerfidly,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  the 
progress  of  improvement.  They  have  been  denominated  national  veins  and  arteries ; 
and  the  latter  are  not  more  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  individuals,  than  improved 
communications  are  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  public  economy.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  various  advantages  derived  from  the  easy  means  of  communication 
that  exist  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  single  district  that  is  not  indebted  to  others 
for  a  lai'ge  part  of  its  supplies,  even  of  some  of  the  bidkiest  commodities.  Besides  the 
coal,  metals,  minerals,  timber,  corn,  &c.  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another 
by  sea,  immense  quantities  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  the  interior,  by  roads 
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and  canals ;  and  every  improvement  effected  in  the  means  of  conveyance  has  obviously 
the  same  effect  upon  the  cost  of  commodities  that  have  to  be  conveyed,  as  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  raised  or  manufactured. 

Wherever  the  means  of  internal  communication  are  deficient  in  a  country,  the  inha- 
bitants must  unavoidably  disperse  themselves  over  the  surface.  Cities  were  originally 
founded  by  individuals  congregating  more,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence 
and  protection,  than  for  any  other  cause.  But  in  countries  where  good  government  is 
established,  and  property  is  secure,  men  resort  to  cities  only  from  a  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages they  afford.  Tlie  scale  on  which  business  is  here  conducted  presents  facilities  that 
cannot  be  elsewhere  afforded  for  making  a  fortune ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  sub- 
division of  employments  is  carried  opens  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  talent ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  improves  and  perfects  all  sorts  of  arts,  whether  subservient  to 
industrious  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  to  those  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  It  is  this 
that  attracts  the  aspiring,  the  industrious,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate,  to  cities,  • —  that 
fills  them  with  the  best  and  the  worst  part  of  the  species.  The  competition  that  takes 
place  in  a  great  town,  —  the  excitement  that  is  constantly  kept  up,  the  collision  of  so 
many  minds  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  all  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  their  respective  departments,  —  developes  all  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and 
renders  a  great  city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelligence  and  invention.  There 
are,  however,  considerable  clogs  upon  the  continued  increase  of  cities.  The  food  and 
fuel  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  raw  products  on  which  their  industry  is  to 
be  exerted,  must  all  be  brought  from  the  country  ;  and  according  as  the  size  of  the  city 
increases,  the  distances  from  which  its  supplies  must  be  brought  become  so  much  the 
greater,  that  ultimately  the  cost  of  their  conveyance  may  be  so  great  as  to  balance  or 
more  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from  a  residence  in  town.  Hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  large  or  even  a  considerable  city  existing  any  where  without  possessing 
extensive  means  of  communication  either  with  the  surrounding  country,  or  with  other 
countries ;  and  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  singular  fact,  of  almost  all 
large  cities  having  been  founded  on  or  near  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river.  Had  London 
been  an  inland  town,  50  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  she  could  not 
have  attained  to  one  third  her  present  size  ;  but  the  facilities  afforded,  by  her  admirable 
situation  on  the  Thames,  for  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  produce  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  other  parts  of  England,  will  enable  her,  should  her  commerce  continue  to 
prosper,  to  add  to  her  colossal  magnitude  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  all  towns  cannot  be  founded  on  the  sea  coast,  or  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers ; 
and  the  growth  of  those  in  inland  situations  must,  in  all  cases,  depend  on  their  means 
of  communicating  with  the  surrounding  country.  Without  our  improved  roads,  the 
great  inland  manufacturing  towns  with  which  England  is  studded,  such  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Preston,  &c.,  could  not  exist.  They  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  the  rude  products  of  the  soil  and  the  mines  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  in  country  villages.  There  is  thus  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  detract 
from  the  advantages  which  the  inventive  and  enterprising  artisan  may  expect  to  realise 
from  resorting  to  these  great  hives  of  industiy.  And,  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  all  sorts  of  industry  are  conducted  in  them,  the  scope  afforded  for  the  employment 
of  the  most  powerful  machines,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  sets  of  workmen  to 
every  separate  process,  however  minute,  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  almost  exceeds  belief. 

The  influence  that  the  growth  of  a  large  town  has  upon  agriculture  is  great  and 
striking.  "  In  the  neighbourhood,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  of  trading  towns,  and  in  those 
districts  which  carry  on  a  communication  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns,  the  hus- 
bandmen are  busy  and  skilful,  the  peasantry  laborious  :  the  land  is  managed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage  (articles  which  are  ultimately 
converted  into  human  provision)  raised  from  it,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter 
and  more  neglected  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  a  thriving  manufactory  finds  means 
to  establish  itself,  a  new  vegetation  springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  agri- 
culture never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less  at  its  highest,  degree  of  perfection, 
when  it  is  not  connected  with  trade  ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not 
increased  by  the  consumption  of  trading  cities."  —  (Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  c.  11.) 

But  the  fact  of  their  being  mainly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  cities,  is  not  the  only 
advantage  which  improved  roads  confer  upon  agriculture.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  to  distant  places  sufficient  supplies  of  such  bulky  and  heavy  arti- 
cles as  lime,  marl,  shells,  and  other  manures  necessary  to  give  luxuriance  to  the  crops 
of  rich  soils,  and  to  render  those  that  are  poor  productive.  Not  only,  too,  would  in- 
ferior roads  lessen  the  market  for  farm  produce,  and  consequently  the  quantity  raised, 
but  a  larger  proportional  number  of  horses  or  other  cattle  would  be  required  to  convey^ 
the  diminished  produce  to  market.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  good  roads  are  both 
directly   and   indirectly  a  prime    source  of  agricultural   improvement ;  —  directly,   by 
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increasing  the  quantity  and  reducing  the  cost  of  manure,  and  by  Increasing  the  quantity 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  conveying  farm  produce  to  market ;  and  indirectly,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  growth  and  indefinite  extension  of  cities  and  towns,  that  is,  of  the  markets 
for  agricultural  produce. 

Increased  speed  of  conveyance  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  good  roads,  the  invention  of  steam  packets,  &c.  Suppose  that  it 
takes  2  days  to  travel  by  an  uneven,  ill-made  road  between  any  2  places ;  and  that,  by 
improving  the  road,  the  journey  may  be  accomplished  in  1  day  :  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  distance  were  reduced  ^  ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  great  saving  of  time  to 
travellers,  but  also  a  great  saving  of  cost  from  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of  commo- 
dities. This  latter  is  a  point  of  much  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It 
is  not  possible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  the  products  that  are  con- 
stantly in  the  act  of  being  carried  from  place  to  place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  very  great ;  and  every  additional  facility  of  conveyance,  by 
bringing  such  products  more  rapidly  to  their  destination,  and  enabling  them  to  be  sooner 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  renders  large  quantities  of  capital 
available  for  industrious  purposes,  that  would  otherwise  be  locked  up. 

Mode  of  defraying  Costs  of  Roads.  —  Roads  of  one  sort  or  other  must,  of  course,  exist 
in  every  country  emerged  from  barbarism, — but  in  England,  the  statute  of  the  28th  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  which  is  still  in  force,  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  in  which  a 
regular  provision  was  made  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  The  preamble  to  this  statute  de- 
clares, that  the  roads  were  tedious  and  noisome  to  travel  on,  and  dangerous  to  passengers 
and  carriages ;  and,  therefore,  it  enacts,  that  in  every  parish  2  surveyors  of  the  high- 
ways shall  be  annually  chosen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  parishes  obliged,  according 
to  their  respective  ability,  to  provide  labourers,  carriages,  tools,  &c.  for  four  days  each 
year,  to  work  upon  the  roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyors.  This  system,  though 
in  many  respects  exceedingly  defective,  was  at  the  time  justly  considered  a  great  improve- 
ment, and  answered  pretty  well  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  carriages,  particularly  about  London,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  efficient 
measures  for  the  formation  and  repair  of  roads ;  and  the  plan  of  imposing  tolls  upon 
those  who  made  use  of  them  began  then  to  be  adopted.  But  this  system  was  not 
carried  into  full  effect,  and  placed  upon  a  solid  footing,  till  about  1767,  when  it  was 
extended  to  the  great  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  contributions  of  labour  under 
the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  being  then  appropriated  entirely  to  the  cross  or  country 
roads.  A  money  payment  is  also  very  frequently  made  instead  of  a  contribution  in 
labour. 

When  the  plan  for  extending  turnpike  roads  from  the  metropolis  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country  was  in  agitation,  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned 
parliament  against  it,  alleging  that  the  remoter  counties  would  be  able,  from  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  labour  in  them,  to  sell  their  produce  in  London  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  could  do  ;  and  that  their  rents  would  be  reduced,  and  cultivation  ruined,  by  the 
measure  !  Luckily  this  interested  opposition  proved  ineffectual ;  and  instead  of  being 
injurious  to  the  covmties  adjoining  the  metropolis,  the  improvement  of  the  roads  has 
been  quite  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to  those  at  a  distance,  inasmuch  as,  by  providing  for 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  rendered  it  a  far  better  market  for  their  pecu- 
liar productions,  than  it  would  have  been  had  its  growth  been  checked,  which  must  have 
been  the  case  long  ago,  had  the  improvements  in  question  not  been  made. 

The  plan  of  making  and  repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  labour  is  not  peculiar  to 
England,  but  was  at  one  period  general  all  over  Europe.  By  an  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  passed  in  1669,  all  persons  engaged  in  husbandry  were  obliged  to  labour  6 
days  each  year,  before  or  after  harvest,  upon  the  public  roads ;  the  farmers  and  landlords 
being,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  furnish  horses,  carts,  &c.  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  occupied  by  them.  The  inconveniences  of  such  a  system  are  many  and  obvious. 
Those  who  get  no  pay  for  their  work,  and  who  perform  it  against  their  will,  waste  their 
time  and  industry  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a  great  loss  incurred  by  the  interruption  of  the 
regular  pursuits  of  the  labourer.  A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  led,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  commutation  of  the  labour  contribution  for  a  money 
tax  on  land,  rated  according  to  its  valuation  in  the  cess  books.  This  measure  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  effects.  Previously  to  its  taking  place,  the  roads,  even  in  the  best 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  were  in  the  worst  possible  state  j  now,  however,  they  are 
about  the  very  best  in  Europe. 

A  similar  system  has  been  followed  on  the  Continent.  When  Turgot  entered  on  his 
administration,  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  road  surveyors  and  engineers  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  France,  desiring  them  to  transmit  estimates,  framed  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  of  the  sums  of  money  for  which  the  usual  repairs  might  be  made  on  the  old 
roads;  and  the  ordinary  extent  of  new  ones  constructed.  The  average  of  the  estimates 
showed  that  a  money  contribution  of  about  10,000,000  livrcs  a  year  would  suffice  for 
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these  objects ;  whereas  Turgot  showed,  that  the  execution  of  these  repairs  and  con- 
structions, by  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or  corv^es,  cost  not  less  than  40,000,000 
livres  !  —  (Art.   Taxation,  Supp.  to  Ency.  Brit.) 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labour  performed  on  the  cross  and  country 
roads  of  England,  under  the  system  established  by  the  act  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Its 
continuance  is  most  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  any  ready  means  for  its 
commutation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  furnish  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  necessary,  and  where  the  funds  required 
for  their  formation  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  But  it  is  in  such  cases  extremely 
desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  government  from  being  deceived  by  interested  represent- 
ations, that  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  undertaking  should  be  bound  to 
contribute  a  considerable  portion  of  its  expense.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Highland  roads.  Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  large  tracts  in  the  Highlands  were 
quite  inaccessible,  and  were,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  all  im- 
provement ;  while  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants 
rendered  any  attempt  to  construct  improved  roads  an  undertaking  beyond  their  means. 
Under  these  circumstances,  government  came  forward  and  engaged  to  advance  ^  the 
expense  of  making  roads  and  bridges  in  certain  districts,  on  condition  that  the  landlords 
and  others  interested  should  advance  the  other  i,  and  that  the  work  should  be  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  parliamentary  commissioners  and  engineers.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  highly  beneficial.  Through  its  means  about  600  miles  of  excellent  roads 
have  been  constructed ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  easy  means  of  communication  they 
attbrd,  a  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  excited  even  in  the  wildest  and  least  frequented 
districts. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  roads  of  a  country  would 
be  better  attended  to,  and  more  economically  managed,  were  they  placed  under  the 
control  of  government,  than  when  they  are  left  to  be  planned  and  superintended  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  good  foundation.  It 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  a  few  of  the  great  roads  between  the  principal  towns  of  a  county 
might  be  better  laid  out  by  government  surveyors,  than  by  surveyors  appointed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  different  counties  through  which  they  pass.  But  these  great  roads 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  extent  of  cross  and  other  roads  with  which 
every  county  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  intersected ;  and,  besides,  it  is  abundantly  certain, 
that  when  the  formation  of  the  great  roads  is  left,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  care  of 
those  who,  either  by  themselves  or  their  tenants,  have  to  defray  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  their  construction  and  repair,  they  will  be  managed,  if  not  with  greater  skill, 
at  least  with  far  more  economy  than  if  they  were  intrusted  to  the  agents  of  government. 
M.  Dupin  has  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
on  the  administration  of  the  roads  in  France  and  England.  In  the  former  they  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  government ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  while  there  is  a 
useless  expenditure  upon  a  few  great  roads,  the  cross  roads  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  facilities  of  internal  intercourse  are  incomparably  inferior  to  ours. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who   has  published  by  far  the  best  treatise  on   road-making  in 
the  English   language,   while  he  approves   of  the  system  of  local  trusts,  proposes  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  trustees,  and  that  every 
trust  should  be  obliged  to  submit  its  accounts  to  the  inspection  of  some  public  Board. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  would  be  in  several  respects  advantageous.      Perhaps, 
however,  the  object  in  view,  in  making  accounts  be  submitted  to  a  public  Board,  might  be 
attained  by  the  erection  of  local  tribunals  for  their  inspection.      We  should  be  extremely  ^ 
jealous  of  any  plan,   how  advantageous  soever  in  other  respects,   that  might  lead  to  the  j 
employment  of  government  surveyors  generally  in  the  laying  out  of  roads,  or  to  any  i 
material  abridgment  of  the  powers  of  the  private  trusts. 

Length  of  Roads,  Cost,  S^c.  —  The  following  details,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  turnpike  road  trusts,  show  that,  in  1829,  the  total' 
length  of  the  different  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  amounted 
to  19,798  miles;  that  the  direct  expenditure  by  the  trustees,  on  account  of  these 
roads,  during  the  same  year,  was  about  1,500,000/.,  and  the  revenue  about  1,455,000/.  | 
But,  exclusive  of  this  pecuniary  outlay,  the  value  of  the  work  performed  on  these  roads  by 
parishes,  and  not  brought  into  the  charge,  is  estimated  at  100,000/.  ;  making  the  whole] 
expenditure  1,600,000/.  The  length  of  the  various  cross  roads  and  other  highways  i^ 
estimated  at  about  95,000  miles. 
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Stemnmry  Statement  of  Roads,  in  England  and  Wales. 


Length  of  turnpike  roads       ...    miles,  19,798 
Number  of  turni)ike  trusts         ...  1,119 

Acts  of  parliament  passed  •  .         -  3,783 

Toll  Kates       .....  4,871 

Debt       .....       £,.7,301,803 

Income  in  1829.  L. 

Income  from  tolls         ....  1,309,014 

_           parish  compositions  received            -  59,915 

_           fines              -              .              -         -  '.^88 

—           incidental  causes              .                 -  38,648 

Rents  of  toll -Rates  and  parish!  Tolls          -          -  39,542 

compositions  due,  but  unpaid  i  Parish  compositions  *    7,883 

Total  income  for  the  year    L.  1,'1.'>5,293 


Expenditure  in  1829.  L. 

Interest  paid  on  mortgage  debt  .  -       236,629 

Manual  labour  -  -  .  -       .',03,173 

Team  labour,  improvements,  materials,  and  contracts,  578,237 


Land  purchased  or  damafies  paid  for  in  getting  L. 

materials  -  ...         56,263 

Repairs  to  toll -houses,  gates,  &c.        -  -         -  63,968 

Salaries  to  clerks,  surveyors,  law  bills,  printing, 
advertising,  stationery,  and  incidental  charges  196,025 

Payments  comi)rising  part  of  the  debts  or  accounts 
of  former  years,  &c.  (as  deducted  from  the  ac- 
counts delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace)  -        243,757 

The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  1 829,  as  deli- 
vered to  the  rlerk  of  the  peace  by  the  clerks  of 
the  roads       .....    1,678,054 

Interest  not  brought  into  charge  in  the  accounts 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  but  included 
in  the  current  expenditure  -  -  65,271 

The  nett  current  expenditure  of  the  several  tum- 
j)ike  road  trusts  for  the  year  1829  •  .     1,499,568 


Expenditure  above  income 


Tolls.  —  In  fixing  the  rate  of  tolls,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible.  When  they  are  either  too  much  multiplied,  or  too  high,  they  have  a  very  per- 
nicious influence.  They  then  operate  as  a  most  oppressive  and  unequal  tax  on  com- 
merce ;  and  obstruct  that  intercourse  they  are  intended  to  promote.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  dock  and  harbour  dues,  light-house  dues,  &c.  When  confined 
within  due  bounds,  they  cannot  justly  be  objected  to ;  for  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
that  those  who  benefit  by  such  increased  facilities  and  security  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  business  should  pay  for  them.  But  whenever  they  exceed  the  proper  limits,  they 
tempt  the  navigator  to  resort  to  ports  where  the  charges  are  lower,  and  to  direct  his 
course  through  more  insecure  but  less  costly  channels. 

Improvement  of  Roads.  —  It  is  not  easy  for  those  accustomed  to  travel  along  the 
smooth  and  level  roads  by  which  every  part  of  this  country  is  now  intersected,  to  form 
any  accurate  idea  of  the  diflficulties  the  traveller  had  to  encounter  a  century  ago.  Roads 
were  then  hardly  formed ;  and,  in  summer,  not  unfrequently  consisted  of  the  bottoms  of 
rivulets.  Down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  most  of  the  goods  conveyed  from  place 
to  place  in  Scotland,  at  least  where  the  distances  were  not  very  great,  were  carried,  not 
by  carts  or  wagons,  but  on  horseback.  Oatmeal,  coals,  turf,  and  even  straw  and  hay, 
were  conveyed  in  this  way!  At  this  period,  and  for  long  previous,  there  was  a  set  of 
single-horse  traffickers  (cadgers),  that  regularly  plied  between  different  places,  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  such  articles  as  were  then  most  in  demand,  as  salt,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  earthenware,  &c.  :  these  were  usually  conveyed  in  sacks  or  baskets,  suspended  one 
on  each  side  the  horse.  But  in  carrying  goods  between  distant  places,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  a  cart,  as  all  that  a  horse  could  carry  on  his  back  was  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  long  journey.  The  time  that  the  carriers  (for  such  was  the  name  given  to 
those  that  used  carts)  usually  required  to  perform  their  journeys,  seeras  now  almost  in- 
credible. The  common  carrier  from  Selkirk  to  Edinburgh,  thirty-eight,  miles  distant,  re- 
quired a  fortnight  for  his  journey  between  the  two  places,  going  and  returning !  The 
road  originally  was  among  the  most  perilous  in  the  whole  country  ;  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  it  lay  in  the  bottom  of  that  district  called  Gala-water,  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  stream,  the  channel  of  the  water  being,  when  not  flooded,  the  track  chosen  as 
the  most  level,  and  easiest  to  travel  in. 

Even  between  the  largest  cities,  the  means  of  travelling  were  but  little  superior.  In 
1678,  an  agreement  was  made  to  run  a  coach  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  —  a  dis- 
tance of  44  miles, — which  was  to  be  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  to  perform  the  journey  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  and  back  again  in  six  days.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  last 
century,  it  took  1^  day  for  the  stage  coach  to  travel  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow, — 
a^  journey  which  is  now  accomplished  in  4^  or  5  hours. 

So  late  as  1763,  there  was  but  one  sta~ge  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  it 
set  out  only  once  a  month,  taking  from  12  to  14  days  to  perform  the  journey.      At 
present,  notwithstanding  the  immense  intercourse  between  the  two  cities  by  means  of 
steam  packets,  smacks,  &c.,  6  or  7  coaches  set  out  each  day  from  the  one  for  the  other, 
performing  the  journey  in  from  45  to  48  hours. — (Robertson's  Rural  Recol  pp.  39 — 44.) 
The  eifects  of  this  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  means  of  travelling  have  been 
as  striking  on  the  manners  as  on  the  industry  of  all  cla.sses.      The  remark  of  Dr.  Smith, 
that  "  man  is  the  least  transportable  species  of  luggage,"  is  no  longer  true  as  applied 
j  to  Great  Britain.      During  spring,  the  metropolis  is  crowded  with  visiters  of  all  ranks 
,  and  orders  from  the  remotest  provinces ;  and  during  summer  and  autumn  vast  numbers 
\  of  the  citizens  are  spread  over  the  country.      Hence  it  is,  that  manners  as  well  as  prices 
j  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  same  standard.      A  respectable  family  in  Penzance  or  Inver- 
ness live  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  respectable  family  in  London.      Peculiarities 
1  of  all  sorts  have  disappeared ;  every  thing  is,  as  it  Avere,  brought  to  a  level ;  the  fashions 

*  Exclusive  of  parish  labour,  valued  at  100.000/. 
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and  opinions  of  the  metropolis  are  immediately  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
while  those  that  originate  in  the  latter  powerfully  influence  the  former. 

(These  details  have  been  partly  borrowed  from  the  treatise  on  Commerce,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work.) 

ROPE  consists  of  hemp,  hair,  &c.  spun  into  a  thick  yarn,  of  which  several  strings 
are  twisted  together  by  means  of  a  wheel.  When  made  very  small,  it  is  called  a  cord ; 
and  when  very  thick,  a  cable.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this  manufacture,  from  a  fishing- 
line,  or  whip-cord,  to  the  cable  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name  of 
cordage (  See  Cable.  ) 

ROSEWOOD  (Ger.  Rosenholz ;  Fr.  JBois  du  rose,  de  Rhode;  It.  Legno  rodie ;  Sp. 
Leno  de  rosa ;  Port.  Pdo  de  rosado)  is  produced  in  Brazil,  the  Canary  Islands;  in  Siam, 
whence  it  is  pretty  largely  exported  by  the  Chinese ;  and  in  other  places.  It  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  as  a  fancy  wood.  The  width  of  the  log  imported  int-o  this  country 
averages  about  22  inches,  so  that  it  must  be  tlie  produce  of  a  large  tree.  Rosewood  has 
a  slightly  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent,  balsamic  taste,  and  fragrant  smell,  whence  its 
name.  It  should  be  chosen  sound,  heavy,  of  the  deepest  colour,  in  the  largest  pieces 
that  can  be  procured,  and  of  the  most  irregular  knotty  grain.  The  small,  light-coloured 
and  large  shivered  pieces  should  be  rejected.  The  more  distinct  the  darker  parts  are 
from  the  purple  red,  which  forms  the  ground,  the  more  is  the  wood  esteemed.  It  is 
usually  cut  into  veneers  of  9  to  an  inch.  —  (^Milburri's  Orient.  Com.,  §*c.) 

Rosewood  is  one  of  the  dearest  as  well  as  most  beautiful  of  the  fancy  woods.  Its  price  in  bond  varies 
from  about  120/.  to  125/.  per  ton  ;  so  that  it  is  principally  used  in  veneering.  Its  consumption  has 
more  than  trebled  since  1820.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1822,  the  entries  for  home  con- 
sumption were  277  tons  a  year,  whereas  they  amounted,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  to  912  tons 
a  year  !  This  increase  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of" the  duty,  in  1826,  from  20/.  to  10/. 
a  ton,  —  a  wise  and  judicious  measure,  by  which  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  consumption  has  been  con- 
siderably increased. 

ROSIN.  "  This  substance  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  fir;  as  the  Pinus 
abies,  sijlvestris,  larix,  halsamea.  It  is  well  known  that  a  resinous  juice  exudes  from 
the  pinus  sylvestris,  or  common  Scotch  fir,  which  hardens  into  tears.  The  same 
exudation  appears  in  the  piraj^s  abies,  or  spruce  fir.  These  tears  constitute  the  substance 
called  thus,  or  frankincense.  When  a  portion  of  the  bark  is  stripped  off  these  trees,  a 
liquid  juice  flows  out,  which  gradually  hardens.  The  juice  has  obtained  different  names, 
according  to  the  plant  from  which  it  comes.  The  pinus  sylvestris  yields  common  turpen- 
tine ;  the  larix,  Venice  turpentine- — (see  Turpentine)  ;  the  balsamea,  balsam  of  Canada 
—  (see  Balsam),  &c.  All  these  juices,  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
turpentine,  are  considered  as  composed  of  two  ingredients  ;  namely,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
rosin.  When  the  turpentine  is  distilled,  the  oil  comes  over,  and  the  rosin  remains  behind. 
When  the  distillation  is  continued  to  dryness,  the  residuum  is  known  by  the  name  of 
common  rosin,  or  colophonium ;  but  when  water  is  mixed  with  it  while  yet  fluid,  and  in- 
corporated by  violent  agitation,  the  mass  is  called  yellow  rosin.  During  winter,  the 
wounds  made  in  the  fir  trees  become  incrusted  with  a  white  brittle  substance,  called 
harras  or  galipot,  consisting  of  rosin  united  to  a  small  portion  of  oil.  The  yellow  rosin, 
made  by  melting  and  agitating  this  substance  in  water,  is  preferred  for  most  purposes, 
because  it  is  more  ductile,  owing,  probably,  to  its  still  containing  some  oil.  The  uses  of 
rosin  are  numerous  and  well  known."  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.^ 

ROTTERDAM,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maese,  in  lat.  51°  55' 19"  N,,  Ion. 
4°  29'  14"  E.  Population  about  60,000.  Rotterdam  is  the  second  commercial  city  of 
Holland.  It  is  more  advantageously  situated  than  Amsterdam ;  being  nearer  the  sea, 
and  the  canals  which  intersect  it  are  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels  coming 
up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Its  commerce,  during  the  last  15 
years,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  town  in  Holland.  The  exports  and 
imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam,  The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped  here  is 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality ;  and  it  is  the  best  market  for  madder  and  geneva.  Our 
imports  of  madder  from  the  Netherlands,  in  18S1,  amounted  to  about  18,726  cwt.,  most 
of  which  came  from  Rotterdam.  — (See  Madder.)  Geneva  is  sold  by  the  aam  ;  but, 
for  the  convenience  of  smuggling  to  England,  it  is  divided  into  ankers  and  -^  ankers. 
The  legitimate  imports  of  geneva  from  the  Netherlands,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
210,038  gallons. 

N.  B.  —  The  channel  from  the  sea  to  Rotterdam  is  exhibited  in  the  chart  of  the  Dutch  coast  in  the 
map  of  Europe  in  this  work. 

bushels.  Rock  salt  is  sold  per  great  hundred  of  404  maaten, 
lontaininp;  from  '^1  to  5:2  tons.  Coals  per  hoed  =  J  a  chaldron 
of  Newcastle. 

The  liquid  measures  were  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Amsterdam,  but  were  larger  ;  thus,  1(X)  stoops  of  Rotterdam 
were  =  67|  English  wine  gallons.  Brandies  were  sold  per 
.^0  viertels  ;  whale  oil,  per  90  stoops;  vegetable  oils  per  300 
stoops. 

The  ell  is  the  same  as  at  Amsterdam.  100  feet  of  Rotter- 
dam =  109i  feet  of  Amsterdam,  or  102  Enfilish  feet. 


Monies,  Weinhta,  and  Measures — See  the  article  Amstbr- 
PAM,  for  an  account  of  the  current  monies,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Holland. 

Two  different  commercial  lbs.  were  formerly  used  at  Rotter- 
dam :  one  was  the  Amsterdam  weight,  100  lbs.  of  which  = 
JOSOT  lbs.  avoirdupois  J  the  other,  used  bv  retailer-:,  was  .5  per 
cent,  lighter,  100  lbs.  of  it  being  =  10.1-48  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  Rotterdam  last  of  corn  =  10-642  Winchester  bushels. 

The  aam  =  40  English  wine  gallons  very  nearly. 

A  hogshead  of  flax-seed  contains  from  7i  to  8  Winchester 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Rotterdam,  and  of  the  Stocks  en 
Hand,  in  1832  and  ]833.  —  (From  the  Circular  of  Labaurkere  and  Co.) 


Imports  from  Jan.  1.  to  Dec.  31. 


1833. 


Stocks  on  Jan.  1. 


Ashes,  American,  pearl 
pot 
sundries 

Coffee,  Kast  India 
West  India 


Cotton,  North  American 
Surinam 
Nickarie 
Egyptian  Mako 
Surat  and  Bengal 
Brazil 

St.  Domingo 
Smyrna 
Dye  woods 
Hides,  Buenos  Ayres 
Rio  Grande 
Valparaiso 
Brazil 
East  India 
Indigo 


Sugar,  raw,  and  sundries 
Java     - 
Brazil,  white 
do.  muscovado 
Havannah,  white 
do.  yellow 
Manilla 
sundries 
Tea 

Tin,  Banca 
Tobacco,  Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
stems 


-  hhds. 
cases  and  baskets 

-  chests 


108,000 
22,000 


583 
790 


6 

135,000 
8/228 


2,199 

160 

60 

4,500 

309 

12,700 

355  • 

14,765 


1,305  . 
1,888 
2,700 
4,196 
3,805 
809 
27 


<     500 
i     410 

72,000 

i  4,100 
S.Dom. 
1,850 
Brazil 


419 
498 


101,000 
1 ,000 
1,600 
1,716 


Tares  and  Allowances. 


Coffee,  Surinam 
St.  Domingo 
Bourbon 
Mocha 
Java 


Surmam 

East  India,  in  bags   - 
Havre    chests   below 
454  lbs. 
above 
l\[artinique 
St.  Domingo 
Cotton 


Tares. 
"    J-    6  per  cent. 

-  10  lbs.  per  bale 

-  24  lbs.       —       -    1 

-  14  lbs.  per  bale  of 

270  lbs.       -      -  1 

-  18  per  cent.        7 
.  20       _  J.  1 

10        -  S 


Drafts. 

-  1  per  ct. 

-  1     - 


80  lbs.  per  chest 
13  per  cent.        ', 


:}.8 


Allow- 
ances. 
1  per  ct. 
1    — 

1    — 

3  — 
1    — 

1  — 
1  - 
1    - 


Tares. 


Drafts. 


Hides,  Buenos  Ayres 

Tobacco,  Virginia 

Logwood 

Pimento 

Indigo 

I'epper 

Whale  oil 

Madders 


Allow- 
ances. 

2  lbs.  per  hide    -  2  per  ct.  1  per  ct. 

3  per  cent.  -  2  —  3  — 
3  -  -  1  -  1  - 
real  tare       .     .  i    _         i    _ 


2  _ 
1  _ 
1    — 

The  number  of  ships  entering  the  Maese  and  the  Goi^, 
chiefly  destined  for  Rotterdam,  in  the  5  years  ending  with  1828, 
was  as  follows :  — 

Years.  Ships.         1         Years.  Ships. 

1824  -        1,.373  1827  -        1,731 

1825  -       1,396  1828  -       2,085 

1826  -        1,587  I 


RUBY,  a  precious  stone,  very  highly  esteemed ;  but  under  this  name  a  variety  of 
minerals  have  not  unfrequently  been  sold,  which  differ  essentially  in  their  characters. 

The  Oriental  Ruby  is,  in  fact,  a  red  variety  of  the  sapphire.  When  perfect,  its  colour  is 
a  cochineal  red,  presenting  a  richness  of  hue  the  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled  :  it  is, 
however,  in  general,  more  or  less  pale,  and  often  mixed  with  blue ;  hence  it  occurs  rose 
red,  peach  blossom  red,  and  lilac  blue,  passing  into  the  amethyst.  It  is  harder  than  any 
other  mineral,  except  the  diamond.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  from  3 '9 16  to 
4 '283.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Oriental  rubies  of  10  carats  are  extremely 
rare  and  valuable.  One  of  22  grains  was  sold  for  1601.  Rubies  in  lots,  Indian  cut,  or 
small  sizes,  and  of  different  qualities,  are  at  all  times  to  be  had,  and  sell  at  from  15s.  to 
65s.  a  carat ;  but  a  perfect  stone  of  a  carat,  or  6  grains,  may  be  deemed  rare,  and  falls 
little  short  of  the  value  of  the  diamond :  nay,  in  some  cases,  rubies  of  2,  3,  or  4  carats,  if 
very  fine,  are  much  scarcer,  and  even  more  valuable,  than  diamonds  of  equal  weight. 
I'he  finest  ruby  in  Englandj  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
INIr.  Hope,  author  of  "  Anastasius." 

There  are  two  other  species  of  ruby,  the  Spinelle  and  Balais.  When  perfect,  the  Spi- 
ndle is  a  gem  of  great  value  and  scarcity.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  full  carmine  or  rose  red, 
l)ut  it  never  presents  that  rich  mellow  tinge  that  attends  the  Oriental  ruby.  It  is  alsd 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity.  Stones  of  3  carats  and  upwards 
arc  very  rare  and  valuable. 

The  Balais  Ruby  is  a  pale  variety  of  the  spinelle.  It  varies  in  colour  from  light 
red  to  yellowish  red.  Though  not  so  rare  as  the  spinelle,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
It  is  much  admired  for  its  agreeable  tinge  of  colour  ;  and,  when  pure  and  perfect,  fetches 
a  very  high  price ;  though  considerably  less  than  the  other  varieties. 

Rubies  are  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantity  except  in  Ava.  —  (See  Sapphire. "4 
—  {Maioe  on  DiamoJids,  2d  cd.  pp.  90.  101.;    Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
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RUM,  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  spirituous  liquor,  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  staple  products.  It  is  obtained,  by  means  of 
fermentation  and  distillation,  from  molasses,  the  refuse  of  the  cane  juice,  and  portions 
of  the  cane,  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted.  The  flavour  and  taste  peculiar  to 
rum  ai-e  derived  from  the  essential  oils  carried  over  in  distillation.  When  the  distillation 
has  been  carelessly  performed,  the  spirit  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  grosser  and 
less  volatile  part  of  the  oil  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  till  it  has  attained  a  considerable  age. 
When  it  is  well  rectified,  it  mellows  much  sooner.  Rum  of  a  brownish  transparent 
colour,  smooth  oily  taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good  age,  and  well  kept,  is  the 
best.  That  of  a  clear,  limpid  colour,  and  hot  pungent  taste,  is  either  too  new,  or  mixed 
with  other  spirits.  Jamaica  rum  is  the  first  in  point  of  quality ;  the  Leeward  Island 
rum,  as  it  is  called,  being  always  inferior  to  it,  both  in  flavour,  strength,  and  value. 
The  price  of  the  latter  is  usually  20  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  former.  We  import  all 
our  rum  in  puncheons,  containing  from  84  to  90  gallons  each.  It  is  customary,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  in  puncheons  of  rum  :  this 
gives  the  spirit  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  and  hence  the  designation,  pine-apple  rum. 

Rum  is  said  to  be  much  adulterated  by  the  retail  dealers  in  England,  sometimes  with 
corn  spirit ;  but  if  done  with  molasses  spirit,  the  tastes  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied,  that 
the  cheat  is  not  easily  discovered. 

Consumption  of,  and  Duties  upon.  Rum,  §•<?.  — The  following  Tables  show  the  quantity 
of  rum  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  1800,  the  rates  of  duty  charged  upon 
it,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties  ;  the  quantities  derived  from  our  different  colonies  last 
year,  and  the  countries  to  which  the  excess  of  imports  has  been  again  exported,  &c. 

I.  Account,  stated  in  Imperial  Proof  Gallons,  of  the  Rum  annually  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  18U0  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  Rates  of  Duty  payable  respectively  thereon  ;  the  Produce  of  the  Duties  ;  and  the  Price  of 
Rum  in  Bond  since  1814.  (This  account  has  been  prepared  partly  from  published,  and  partly  from  un- 
published official  documents.     The  column  of  prices  has  been  supplied  principally  by  Mr.  Cook.) 


Quantities  entered  for  Home  Consumption. 

Rate  ot  Duty  payable 
(Customs  and  Excise.) 

Nett  Produce  of 

Nett  Produce 

Price  of 

Years. 

the  Duties  in 

of  the  Duties 

Jama 

ca  ivum 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

In  Eng- 
land and 
Scotland. 

In 
Ireland. 

Great  Britain. 

in  Ireland. 

in 

Bond. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Per  Gal. 
s.    d. 
9    OA 

Per  Gal. 
s.    d. 
6    8| 

L.       s.  d. 

.,.        s.d. 

Per  Gallon.     1 

1800 

1,945,266 

239.913 

864,411 

3,049,590 

920,827    6    4 

263.355    0    0 

*.    d. 

«.  a. 

1801 

1,687,839 

349,237 

1,057,316 

3,094,392 

8  ll4 

955,177    1    6347,455    7    9 

1802 

2,204,897 

468,163. 

637,005 

3,310,065 

9     0; 

6  Uk 

1,222,989  11     2  206.861     2  10 

1803 

2,573,602 

379,043 

259,966 

3,212,611 

13    4 

8    Ci 

1,368,870  13    4 

88,140    7    8 

1804 

1,508,899 

124,548 

180,289 

1,813,736 

13    5i 

9    21 

1,054,625     1    6 

69,292    8    3 

1805 

1,696,384 

153,635 

123,049 

1,973,068 

13    5, 

1,223,770    0    9 

56,401     2    4 

1806 

1,857,321 

188,811 

160,148 

2,206,280 

13   ef 

1,373,986    5    0 

72,615  16    0 

1807 

1,999,783 

226,296 

210,822 

2,436,901 

- 

1,496,814    1    8 

69,776  13    3 

1808 

2,174,751 

239,263 

343,333 

2,757,347 

10    3^ 

1,637,475  16    2 161,789    3    9 

1809 

2,260,625 

289,325 

1,063,661 

3,613,611 

13    7| 

1,738,074    5    8546,747    1    7 

1810 

2,703,718 

330,560 

.''36,658 

3,370,936 

- 

2,059,170    0    7|172,424  11    8 

1811 

2,711,945 

300,306 

150,290 

3,162,541 

- 

- 

2,055,161    4    ol  77,378    3  11 

1812 
1813 

3,205,465 
3,044,680 

286,569 
241,686 

283,135 
463,008 

3,775,169 
3,749,374 

13  lOi 

12  loi 

2,366,338  12  10  149,817    9    1 
2,278,636  10    0  251,639    9    2 

1814 

3,332,188 

280.493 

91,154 

3,703,835 

12    sf 

2,513,578    2    71  58,060    6    6 

4    6 

to  6   6 

1815 

3,019,204 

28i;748 

61,833 

3,365,785 

. 

2,240,472  17  10   41,295    6  10 

3    2 

—  46 

1816 

2,221,533 

185,874 

21,543 

2,428,950 

. 

. 

1,636,386  13  lOl  12,171    5    0 

3    7 

-48; 

1817 

2,179,213 

198,412 

30,686 

2,408,311 

. 

. 

1,619,4:^5  16    5    19,423    6    2 

3    9 

-50 

1818 

2,406,266 

203,951 

21,366 

2,631,583 

- 

. 

1,775,714  12    2   13,587  15    4 

3   5 

-461 

1819 

2,390,193 

148,955 

25,735 

2,564,883 

13  llj 

. 

1,730,446  14    9!  16,289  14    6 

2    6 

-39 

1820 

2,325,733 

142,997 

20,390 

2,489,120 

. 

. 

1,684,425    7    8'  12,981    5    2 

2   8 

—  40 

1821 

2,166,441 

138,189 

19,685 

2,324,315 

1,576,377    1    4    12,538    6    0 

1    6 

—  2   9 

1822 

2,100,925 

130,879 

15,035 

2,246,839 

. 

. 

1,516,645  11    6'     9,557    6    8 

1    8 

—  28 

1823 

2,222,923 

108,562 

18,175 

2,349,660 

. 

if  VI 

1,590,666  18    6    11,534    6    5 

1    8 

—   2   4 

1824 

2,407,207 

134,986 

9,453 

2,551,646 

12    7i 

1,600,827    6    6      6,097    7     1 

1    7 

—   2   6 

1825 

1,980,807 

104,752 

10,128 

2,095,687 

i;278;313  19    V    6,313  19    4 

2   6 

—  3   4 

1826 

3,982,053 

295,505 

27,758 

4,305,316 

's    6* 

8  e" 

1,817,108    2    3    11,770    0    6 

3   0 

—  4   0 

1827 

3,080,152 

185,214 

23,240 

3,288,606 

1,386,726     1     1!     9,850    ^   '0 

3    4 

—  4  4 

1828 

3,064,856 

188,089 

24,708 

3,277,653 

. 

. 

1,382,624  19    5    10,528  17    9 

3    3 

—  43 

1829 

3,202,143 

152,461 

21,262 

3,375,866 

. 

. 

1,425,746  18    8     9,035  J*    5 

2    3 

—  33 

1830 

3,503,144 

136,520 

19,294 

3,658,958 

9    0 

9    0 

1,691,838  11    5     8,492  ^^    6 

2    3 

-38 

1831 

3,479,911 

125,702 

18,984 

3,62 1,597 

1,621,341    0    5      8,640,9    () 

2    2 

—  38 

1832 

3,377,507 

112,026 

24,432 

3,513,965 

- 

- 

1,569,402  10    3    10,977  ^^    6 

2    0 

-32 

II.  An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Gallons  of  Rum  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  with  thej 
Amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  from  the  5th  of  January,! 
1832,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  distinguishing  England  from  Scotland  ;  also,  a  similar  Account  d! 
all  other  Spirits  from  Foreign  Countries,  entered  for  Home  Consumption,  distinguishing  such  Coun-' 
tries,  for  the  same  Year.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  320.  Sess.  1833.)  ' 


Rum       -  - 

Other  foreign  spirits  : 
From  the  Netherlands  • 
France 

the  East  India  Company's 

territories  and  Mauritius 

the  British  West  Indies    - 

other  parts 

Total  quantity  of  foreign  spirits 

entered  for  home  consumption 

Rum 

Other  foreign  spirits 

Total  receipt  of  duty  on  foreign 
spirits 


England. 


Proof  Gallons. 
3,377,507 


17,451 
1,509,256 


737 
2,016 
1,528 


1,520,102    1  11 
1,722,159    0    7 


3,242,261     2    6       127,901   14 


7,280 
61,120 


L.  s.  d. 
50,411  14  2 
77,489  19  11 


24,731 
1,570,376 

737 
2,780 
1,600 


5,089,757 


L.  s.  d. 
1,570,513  16  1 
1,799,049    0    6 


.3,370,162  16    7 


Proof  Gallons. 
24,432 


United  Kingdom. 


L. 

10,985 
37,559 


26,215 
1,602,093 

737 
2,990 
1,602 


L. 

1,581,4<; 
1,837,2C 


9  '  .3,418,707    9    4 


RUM. 


999 


III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  sereral 
Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  the  same  was  importa  ^and  the  Quantity  imported  from  each  in 
the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  \83fi.  ' 


Countries  from  which 
imported. 

Rum  imported  in  the  Year 
ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1833. 

Countries  from  which 
imported. 

Rum  imported  in  the  Year 
ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1833. 

Into 
Great 
Britain. 

Into 
Ireland. 

Into  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Into 
Great 
Britain. 

Into 
Ireland. 

Into  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America;  viz. 
Antigua 
Barbadoes 

Dominica        ... 
Grenada 

Jamaica        ... 
Montserrat 
Nevis    - 
St.  Christopher 
St.  Lucia 
St.  Vincent 
Tobago 

Prf.  Galls. 

27,233 

5,700 

34,599 

103,050 

2,755,335 

11,504 

11,189 

29,951 

4,075 

29,732 

281,651 

Prf  Galls. 

1,940 
40 

4 
1,718 

'2,469 

Prf.  Galls. 

29,173 

5,740 

34,599 

103,(;54 

2,757,053 

11,504 

11,189 

29,951 

(j,544 

29,732 

281,651 

Tortola      - 

Trinidad        . 

Bermudas 

Demerara 

Berbice 
British  N.  American  colonies 
Foreign  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  viz. 

St.  Thomas  and  6t.  Croix 

Other  countries 

Total 

Prf. Galls. 

108 

1,797 

30 

1,290,673 

122,194 

19,716 

10,907 
1,233 

i'rf.UalU. 
3,759" 
'2,492 

Prf. Galls. 

108 

6,556 

30 

1,293,255 

122,194 

19,716 

10,907 
1.233 

4,741,367 

12,422 

4,753,789 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Rum  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  Countries 
to  which  the  same  was  exported,  and  the  Quantity  exported  to  each,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 
January,  1833. 


Countries  to  which 
exported. 

Rum  exported  in  the  Year 
ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1833. 

Countries  to  which 
exported. 

Rum  exported  in  the  Year     1 
ending  the  6th  of  Jan.  1833.  | 

From 
Great 
Britain. 

From 
Ireland. 

From  the 
United 
liingdom. 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

From 
Ireland. 

From  the 

United 
Kingdom. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany     -           - 

The  Netherlands 

France 

Portugal,    the   Azores,   and 

Madeira 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 
Italy 
Malta 

The  Ionian  Islands    - 
Turkey      and      Continental 

Greece 
Morea  and  Greek  islands      - 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

and  Man 

Prf. Galls. 
64,917 
14,342 

64422 
366,211 
622,246 
146,404 
1,661 

10,878 
5,562 
16,893 
113,231 
11,682 
13,644 

51,075 
96 

90,317 

Prf. Galls. 

387 

40 

40 

169 
89 
205 

1C6 

Prf. Galls. 
65,304 
14,342 
6,281 
64,422 
366,251 
622,246 
146,401 
1,701 

11,047 
5,651 
17,098 
113,231 
11,682 
13,644 

51,841 
96 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    - 
Other  parte  of  Africa 
East  Indies  and  China 
New    South   Wales,     Swan 
River,  and  Van  Diemen's 

British  North  American  co- 
lonies 
British  West  Indies      -       - 
Foreign  West  Indies     - 
Unite<l  States  of  America     - 
Mexico      - 
Colombia 
Brazil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Chili 
Peru        - 
The  Whale  Fisheries    . 

Prf. Galls. 
12,893 
217,593 
32,176 

327,911 

68,826 

17,354 

4,017 

7,109 

.^558 

133 

3,079 

290 

4,007 

2,923 

6,213 

Prf.GuUs. 
'   165* 

14,055 
1,465 

*2,045' 

183 

Prf.GalU. 
12,893 
217,758 
32,176 

327,911 

82,881 

18,799 

4,017 

,9,154 

358 

133 

3,264 

290 

4,007 

2,923 

6,213 

9C,317 

Total 

2,304,3241    19,011     2,323,335 

Though  rum  has  not  been  so  much  over-taxed  as  brandy,  geneva,  and  wine,  still  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  even,  in  its  case,  taxation  has  been  carried  far  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  1802,  when  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
about  9s.  a  gallon,  and  in  Ireland  6s.  8|c?.,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  3,150,000  gallons  a  year;  while,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1823,  when  the  duty  in  Great  Britain  was 
13s.  W^d.  a  gallon,  and  in  Ireland  12s.  8fc?.,  the  annual  consumption  amounted  to 
only  2,307,000  gallons!  The  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1826  to  8s.  6d.  increased  the 
consumption  from  about  2,500,000  to  above  3,600,000  gallons  in  1830.  But  6d, 
having  been  added  to  the  duty  in  1830,  the  consumption,  influenced  no  doubt  partly 
by  this,  but  probably  also  by  other  circumstances,  has  since  declined.  The  great  demand 
for  rum  from  1811  to  1815  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  high  price  and  inferior  quality 
of  the  British  spirits  that  were  then  manufactured. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  rum  in  Ireland  is  most  striking.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  only  instance  the  sister  kingdom  affords  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  oppressive  taxes.  The  excessive  additions  made  to  the  duties  on  brandy,  wine,  sugar, 
&c.  since  1805,  have  had  similar  effects ;  the  quantity  of  these  articles  consumed  in  Ire- 
land being  decidedly  less  now  than  it  was  30  years  ago!  —  (See  Brandy,  Sugar,  &c.) 
Exorbitant  taxes  have  gone  far  to  deprive  the  Irish  of  every  comfort ;  and,  consequently, 
to  take  from  them  some  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  industry  and  good  conduct. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  has  set  at  nought  the  calculations  of  our  finance  ministers ; 
every  increase  of  taxation  in  Ireland  having  produced  a  diminution  of  revenue  and  an 
increase  of  crime  !  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  so  odious  a  system ;  particularly 
after  the  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  from  the  diminution  o^ 
the  spirit  duties.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  the  taxation  of  Ireland  is  utterly 
ineffective ;  but  the  wit  of  man  never  contrived  any  thing  better  fitted  to  produce 
barbarism  and  disaffection. 

Rum,  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  is  not  liable  to  the  duty  charged  on  sweetened 
spirits,  unless  the  actual  strength  exceed  the  strength  denoted  by  Sykes's  hydrometer  by  more  than  10 
degrees  per  cent. ;  and  in  lieu  of  such  duty  there  shall  be  charged  upon  every  degree  per  cent,  more  than 
S  decrees,  and  not  more  than  10  degrees,  by  which  the  actual  strength  shall  exceed  the  strength  denoted 
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by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  a  duty  of  95.  6d.  :  provided,  that  if  the  importer  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry 
thereof  for  payment  of  duty  on  the  actual  strength,  he  may  demand  in  writing,  upon  the  entry,  that 
trial  be  made  of  the  actual  strength  (he  paying  the  expenses  of  such  trial),  instead  of  entering  such  rum 
for  the  payment  of  duly  upon  any  stated  number  of  such  excessive  degrees  of  strength  :  provided  also, 
that  all  trials  of  actual  strength  of  such  rum  shall  be  made  by  some  skilful  person  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  customs  for  such  purpose.—  (7  Geo.  4.  c. 48.   §  31.) 

Rum,  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations,  must  be  imported  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  20 
gallons.  —(3  &  4  IVi/l.  4.  c.  52.)  But  rum  in  casks  capable  of  containing  20  gallons,  may  be  imported  on 
the  officer  being  satisfied  that  the  deficiency  has  been  whollt/  occasioned  by  absorption  or  leakage,  and 
not  by  abstraction.  —  {Customs  Min.  24th  of  March,  1831.) 

Rum  in  bonded  warehouses  may  be  drawn  off  into  casks  containing  not  less  than  20  gallons  each,  as 
stores  for  ships,  and  may  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship, 
without  entry  or  payment  of  duty,  the  same  being  duly  borne  upon  the  victualling  bill  of  such  ships 
respectively.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.) 

Rum  of  the  British  plantations  in  bonded  warehouses  may  also  be  drawn  off  into  reputed  quart  or 
reputed  pint  bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse.—  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.) 

On  applications  referring  to  a  former  order  allowing  the  admixture  of  rums  of  different  strengths  for 
exportation,  and  praying  that  the  rum  remaining  in  the  vats  after  the  operation  of  racking  might  be 
admitted  for  home  consumption,  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  request  might  be  complied  with,  to 
the  extent  of  an  ullage  of  20  gallons,  the  legal  quantity  allowed  to  be  exported,  and  that  the  duty  should 
be  paid,  according  to  the  strength,  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  said  rum.  — (Mm.  Com.  Cus.  27th 
of  Sept.  1827.) 

Before  any  rum  shall  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the 
Mauritius,  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  must  deliver  a  certificate  of  origin  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller,  and  subscribe  a  declaration  that  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  place.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  52.  ^  37.  ;  see  antii  660.) 

RUSSIA  COMPANY,  a  regulated  company  for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia. 
It  was  first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1566.  The  statute  10  &  11  Will.  3.  c.  6.  enacts,  that  every  British  subject 
desiring  admission  into  the  Russia  Company  shall  be  admitted  on  paying  51.  ;  and  every 
individual  admitted  into  the  Company  conducts  his  business  entirely  as  a  private  adven- 
turer, or  as  he  would  do  were  the  Company  abolished. 

Table  of  Duties  payable  to  the  Russia  Company, 


s. 

d. 

Skins  and  furs,  viz.  — 

«.    d. 

Aniseed 

-    thecwt. 

-  0 

3 

Fox          -              -           - 

the  hundred 

-         -0    44 

Ashes,  pearl  and  pot 
Books,  bound 

-    the  ton 

-  0 

9 

Hare 

the  100  dozen             -  0    2 

-    thecwt. 

-  0 

3 

Sables    - 

the  zimmer 

.  1    6 

unbound 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

2 

Swan                           -        - 

each       - 

-  0    1 

Bristles 

-    the  dozen  lbs.     - 

-  0 

Oi 

Wolf       - 

each 

-  0    l.i 

Castoreum 

-    the  lb. 

.  0 

l' 

Tallow 

the  ton 

-       -0    9 

Caviare 

-    thecwt.    - 

-  0 

2 

Tongues 

the  hundred 

-0    2 

Cordage 

-    thecwt. 

.  0 

2 

Tow"          .           .            .         . 

the  ton 

-  0    6 

Down 

-    the  100  lbs. 

-  0 

4 

Wax,  bees' 

the  cwt. 

.0    2 

Feathers,  bed 

-    the  cwt. 

-0 

4 

Wheat       -           .            .         - 

the  quarter 

-       -0    1 

Flax 

-    the  ton 

-0 

9 

Wood,  viz.  - 

Hau",  cow  or  ox    - 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

3 

Balks  above  5  inches  sq. 

the  120 

-  0    4 

Hemp 

-    the  ton 

,  0 

7 

under       do. 

the  120 

-       -0    3 

Hides,  of  cows  or  horses,  undressed  each 

-  0 

0^ 

Barrel  boards 

the  120 

-0    1 

red  or  Muscovy 

-    each 

-  0 

1 

Battens 

the  120       - 

.      -0   H 

Iron 

-   the  ton    - 

-  0 

5 

Capravens 

the  120 

-0    3 

Isinglass 

.    the  cwt. 

-  0 

4 

Clap  boards 

the  120    - 

-       -0    1 

Linin  drillings        - 

.    the  120  ells 

.  0 

14 

Deals  under  20  feet  long. 

the  120 

-0    4 

narrow  or  diaper    - 

-    the  120  ells    - 

-  0 

2 

above         do. 

the  120       - 

-  0    9 

22i  to  31^ 
3l|  to  45       - 

-    the  120  ells 

-  0 

3 

Fire  wood 

the  fathom 

-  0    1 

-    the  120  ells 

-  0 

4 

Fir  timber 

the  load    - 

.       -0    1 

45  and  upwards  - 

-    the  120  ells     - 

-  0 

6 

Handspikes 

the  120 

■.    :§1J 

sail  cloth 

-    the  120  ells 

.  0 

3 

Lathwbod 

the  fathom 

Linseed 

-    the  quarter      - 

-  0 

2 

Masts,  great 

each 

-0    2 

Mats 

-    the  hundred 

-0 

2 

all  others    - 

each 

-  0    1 

Oats 

-    the  quarter    - 

.  0 

1 

Oak  boards 

the  120 

-0    5 

Pitch 

-    the  last    - 

-0 

2 

plank 

the  load    - 

.       -0    3 

Rhubarb 

-    the  lb. 

-  0 

\ 

Timber 

the  load 

-0    2 

Kosin 

.    thecwt. 

-  0 

Oars 

the  120       - 

.       -0    4i 

Saltpetre 
Seeds,  garden 

-    the  cwt. 

-  0 

Paling  boards 

the  120           -            -  0    1 

.    the  100  lbs. 

-  0 

3'' 

Spars        .           .           . 

the  120    - 

-       -0    2 

Skins  and  furs,  viz.  — 

Staves         -            -        - 

the  120 

-       .0    1 

Armins  or  ermines    - 

-    thezimmerof40sk 

nsO 

2 

Tar        - 

the  last 

-  0    2 

Bear 

-    each 

-  0 

2 

Wainscot  logs        - 

the  load    - 

-        -0    2 

Calabar 

•    the  zimmer 

-  0 

2 

All  goods  not  enumerated,  pay 

l-8th  per  cent. 

ad  valorem  on 

Calf       . 

-    the  hundred    - 

-  0 

3 

the  declaration  of  the  importer. 

RUSSIA  LEATHER  (Fr.  Cuir  de  Russie ;  Ger.  Jnften ;  It.  Cuojo  di  Russia; 
Vo\.  Jachta ;  Rus.  Juft,  Youft;  Sp.  Moscovia),  the  tanned  hides  of  oxen  and  other 
kine,  denominated  by  the  Russians  youfts,  or  jnffs,  —  a  designation  said  to  be  derived 
from  their  being  generally  manufactured  in  pairs.  The  business  of  tanning  is  carried 
on  in  most  towns  of  the  empire,  but  principally  at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh.  Russia 
leather  is  soft,  has  a  strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lustre,  and  a  powerful 
and  peculiar  odour.  It  is  principally  either  red  or  black :  the  former  is  the  best,  and 
is  largely  used  in  this  and  other  countries  in  bookbinding;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
superior  to  every  other  material.  The  black  is,  however,  in  very  extensive  demand 
in  Russia ;  large  quantities  being  made  up  into  boots  and  shoes.  The  process  followed 
by  the  Russians  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  commodity  has  been  frequently 
described  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  foreigners  have 
repeatedly  engaged  in  the  business  in  Russia,  with  the  intention  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  its  details,  and  undertaking  it  at  home,  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  the  ma- 
nufacture into  other  countries  have  hitherto  entirely  failed.  One  of  the  best  tests  of 
genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throwing  out  a  strong  odour  of  burrt  hide  upon  being 
rubbed  a  little.  — (Ricard,  Traite  General  du  Comm,erce,  tome  i.   p.  275.   ed.  1781.) 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  Borrisow's  work  on  the  Commerce  of  Petersburgh  the  following  details  with  re- 
spect to  this  article  :  —  Russia  leather  forms  one  of  the  principal  export  commodities  of  Petersburgh, 
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But  since  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  have  been  opened,  the  exports  of  leather  from  this  port  have  con. 
siderably  decreased  ;  Italy,  the  principal  consumer,  supplying  its  wants  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  mare 
easily,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously  than  from  Petersburgh.  The  chief  exportation  from  the  latter  is  to 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  England.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  and  Leipzic  are  of  great  importance  as 
respects  the  trade  in  Russia  leather,  on  account  of  the  fairs  held  in  them. 

Juffs  are  never  bought  on  contract,  but  always  on  the  spot  at  cash  prices.  It  nevertheless  often  happ(  ns 
that  agents,  in  order  to  secure  a  lot  of  juffs,  pay  a  certain  sum  in  advance,  and  settle  for  the  amount  at 
the  first  market  prices  j  no  prices  being  fixed  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  some- 
times even  April. 

Juffs  are  assorted  or  bracked  when  received,  according  to  their  different  qualities,  into  Gave,  Rosval, 
Malja,  and  Domashna.  The  three  first  sorts  are  again  divided  into  heavy  and  light  Gave,  heavy  and  light 
Rosval,  &c.  Domashna  is  the  worst,  and  consequently  the  cheapest  sort.  It  often  happens  that  juffs  are 
bought  unassorted,  and  tiien  the  prices  are  regulated  according  as  the  quantity  of  Domashna  contained  in 
the  lot  is  greater  or  less.  Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Russia  leather  prefer  purchasing  it 
in  this  state. 

Juffs  are  sold  by  the  pood,  which  consists,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  of  4,  4?,  4|,  5,  5\,  and  5|  hides. 
By  this  is  understood,  that  so  many  hides  make  a  pood,  calculated  upon  the  whole  lot ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  lightest  juffs  are  esteemed  the  best  in  quality.  Heavy  juffs,  or  those  of  4  and  4|  hides, 
are  shipped  for  Italy  :  the  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  lighter  sort. 

Juffs  are  packed  in  rolls,  each  containing  10  hides;  and  from  10  to  15  of  these  rolls  are  packed  together 
in  a  bundle,  which  is  well  secured  by  thick  matting.  There  are  red,  white,  and  black  juffs;  but  the  red 
are  most  in  demand.  Their  goodness  is  determined  by  their  being  of  a  high  red  colour,  of  equal  size, 
and  unmixed  with  small  hides  :  they  must  also  be  free  from  holes,  well  stretched,  and  equally  thin.  In  a 
well  finished  lot,  no  thick  head  or  feet  parts  should  be  found.  If  spots  resembling  flowers  are  seen  on 
the  red  hides,  it  is  an  additional  sign  of  their  good  quality ;  and  they  are  then  called  bloomed  jvfi's.  The 
inside  should  be  clean,  soft,  and  white,  and,  when  taken  in  the  hand,  should  feel  elastic.  The  best 
connoisseurs  of  Russia  leather  can  nearly  determine  the  quality  by  the  smell  alone. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  shipping  juffs,  to  secure  them  from  being  wetted,  as  damp  air  alone  is 
sufficient  to  injure  them. 

Sixty  rolls  of  juffs  make  a  last ;  88  poods  nett  weight,  when  shipped  for  Italy,  make  a  last ;  and  44  poods 
a  ton  in  England. 

The  exports  of  juffs  from  Russia,  in  1831,  were  463  bales,  261,240  skins,  and  80,000  poods.  Their  ag- 
gregate value  was  3,464,209  roubles. 

RYE  (Ger.  Rogken,  Rocken ;  Du.  Rog,  Rogge ;  Fr.  Scigle ;  It.  Segale,  Segala ;  Sp. 
Centeno ;  Rus.  Rosch,  Sel,  Jar ,-  Lat.  Secale),  according  to  some,  is  a  native  of  Crete  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be  found  wild  in  any  country.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  considered  as  coming  nearer  in  its  properties  to  wheat  than  any 
other  grain.  It  is  more  common  than  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  being  a 
more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less  culture  and  manure.  It  is  the  bread  corn  of 
Germany  and  Russia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  very  little  grown  ;  being  no  longer  a  bread 
corn;  and,  therefore,  of  less  value  to  the  farmer  than  barley,  oats,  or  peas. — {LoudorCs 
Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  rye,  see  Corn  Laws  and 
Corn  Trade. 

s. 

SABLE  (Ger.  Zobel ;  Fr.  Zihelline ;  It.  ZihelUno ;  Rus.  Sohol),  an  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  America,  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  its  fur.  Its  colour  is  generally  of  a  deep  glossy  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a  fine 
glossy  black,  which  is  most  esteemed.  Sable  skins  have  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
been  found  yellow,  and  white.  The  finer  sorts  of  the  fur  of  sables  are  very  scarce  and 
dear. — (See  Fur  Trade.) 

SADDLES  (Fr.  Selles ;  Ger.  Sattel ;  It.  Selle ;  Rus.  S'ddla ;  Sp.  Selles),  seats 
adapted  to  the  horse's  back,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider.  Those  made  in  England 
are  reckoned  the  best.  Sherborne  and  Lynn  are  particularly  remarkable  for  this  manu- 
facture. The  hogskins,  which,  when  tanned,  are  used  for  the  seat  of  the  saddle,  are 
mostly  imported  from  Russia. 

SAFFLOWER,  or  BASTARD  SAFFRON  (Ger.  Safflor ;  Du.  Saffloer,  Basterd 
Saffran;  Fr.  Cartame,  Saffran  hatard ;  It.  Zaffrone ;  Sp.  Jlazor,  Azafran  bastardo ; 
Rus.  Polerroi,  Prostoi  schafran),  the  flower  of  an  annual  plant  (  Carthamus  tinctorius 
Lin. )  growing  in  India,  Egypt,  America,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  saffron  by  the  eye,  but  it  has  nothing  of  its  smell  or 
taste. 

The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  saffranon,  are  the  only  parts  employed  in 
dyeing.  They  yield  two  sorts  of  colouring  matter  :  one  soluble  in  water,  and  producuig  a  yellow  of  but  little 
beauty ;  the  other  is  resinous,  and  best  dissolved  by  the  fixed  alkalies  :  it  is  this  last  which  alone  renders 
safflower  valuable  in  dyeing ;  as  it  affords  a  red  colour  exceeding  in  delicacy  and  beauty,  as  it  does  m 
costliness,  any  which  can  be  obtained  even  from  cochineal,  though  much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  dura- 
bility. The  colour  of  safflower  will  not  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor  even  that  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  being  very  costly,  it  is  principally  employed  for  imitating  upon  silk  the  fine  scarlet  [ponceau 
of  the  French)  and  rose  colours  dyed  with  cochineal  upon  woollen  cloth.         ....        • .  *u        i      i 

The  fine  rose  colour  of  safflower,  extracted  by  crystallised  soda,  precipitated  by  citric  acid,  then  slowly 
dried,  and  ground  with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful  rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rouge 
V^setalc. 

Safflower  should  be  chosen  in  flakes  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  and  of  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  to- 
bacco. That  which  is  in  powder,  dark  coloured,  or  oily,  ought  to  be  rejected.  —  {Hassclqmst  s  Voyages 
Eng.  ed,  p.  252. ;  Bancroft's  Permanent  Colours,  vol.  i,  pp.  286—289. ;  Milburn's  Orient.  Corn.) 
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Of  2,772  cwt.  of  safflower  imported  in  1831,  2,436  came  from  the  East  Indies  ;  but  we  occasionally  im- 
port  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  The  price  of  safflower  in  bond  varies 
from  6/.  to  9/.  10*.  a  cwt. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  use  of  safflower,  its  recent  history  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  moderate  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1822,  when  the  duty  was 
8*.  9^.  a  cwt,  the  entries  for  home  consumption  were  at  the  rate  of  1,997  cwt.  a  year.  In  1825,  the  duty 
was  reduced  to55.,  and  in  1826  to  2s.  6d.  a  cwt. ;  and  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832,  the 
entries  for  home  consumption  were  2,416  cwt.  a  year.    The  duty  has  since  been  reduced  to  Is.  a  cwt 

SAFFRON  (Ger.  Saffmn ;  Bu.  Safran  ,-  It.  Zafferano ;  Sp.  Saffron;  Fr.  Azafran ; 
Rus.  Schafran),  a  sort  of  cake  prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a  proportion  of  the  style, 
of  a  perennial  bulbous  plant  (Crocus  sativus  Lin.)  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in 
Cambridgeshire.  It  is  also  imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain ;  but  the  English, 
as  being  fresher,  more  genuine,  and  better  cured,  is  always  preferred.  When  good, 
saffron  has  a  sweetish,  penetrating,  diffusive  odour ;  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ; 
and  a  rich,  deep  orange  red  colour.  It  should  be  chosen  fresh,  in  close,  tough,  compact 
cakes,  moderately  moist,  and  possessing  in  an  obvious  degree  all  the  above  mentioned 
qualities.  The  not  staining  the  fingers,  the  making  them  oily,  and  its  being  of  a  whitish 
yellow  or  blackish  colour,  indicate  that  it  is  bad,  or  too  old.  Saffron  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  arts ;  but  in  this  country  the  consumption  seems  to  be  diminishing.  It  is 
employed  to  colour  butter  and  cheese,  and  also  by  painters  and  dyers.  —  (  Thomson's  Dis^ 
pensatory  ;   Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture.) 

SAGAPENUM  (Arab.  Sughenuj),  a  concrete  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown 
Persian  plant.  It  is  imported  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  &c.  It  has  an  odour  of 
garlic ;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  in  agglutinated  drops  or  masses,  of  an 
olive  or  brownish  yellow  colour,  slightly  translucent,  and  breaking  with  a  horny  fracture. 
It  softens  and  is  tenacious  between  the  fingers,  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  burns  with  a 
crackling  noise  and  white  flame,  giving  out  abundance  of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a 
light  spongy  charcoal.      It  is  used  only  in  medicine.  —  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

SAGO  (Malay,  Sagu ;  Jav.  Sagu),  a  species  of  meal,  the  produce  of  a  palm 
(Metroxylon  Sagu)  indigenous  to  and  abundant  in  such  of  the  Eastern  islands  as  produce 
spices,  where  it  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the  farinaceous  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  tree,  when  at  maturity,  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  from  18  to  22  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Before  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the  stem  consists  of  an  external  wall  about 
2  inches  thick,  the  whole  interior  being  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  spongy  medullary  matter. 
When  the  tree  attains  to  maturity,  and  the  fruit  is  formed,  the  stem  is  quite  hollow. 
Being  cut  down  at  a  proper  period,  the  medullary  part  is  extracted  from  the  trunk,  and 
reduced  to  a  powder  like  sawdust.  The  filaments  are  next  separated  by  washing.  The 
meal  is  then  laid  to  dry ;  and  being  made  into  cakes  and  baked,  is  eaten  by  the  islanders. 
For  exportation,  the  finest  sago  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the  paste  rubbed  into 
small  grains  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  This  is  the  species  principally 
brought  to  England,  for  which  market  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  reddi.sh  hue,  and  readily 
dissolving  in  hot  water  into  a  fine  jelly.  Within  these  few  years  however,  a  process  has 
been  invented  by  the  Chinese  for  refining  sago,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  pearly  lustre ;  and 
the  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest  estimation  in  all  the  European  markets.  It  is  a  light, 
wholesome,  nutritious  food.  It  is  sent  from  the  islands  where  it  is  grown  to  Singapore, 
where  it  is  granulated  and  bleached  by  the  Chinese.  The  export  trade  to  Europe  and 
India  is  now  principally  confined  to  that  settlement.  —  (Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica  ;  Crawfurd's 
East.  Archip.  vol.  i.  pp.  383 — 393.,  vol.  iii.  p.  348.  ;  BelVs  Review  of  the  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  S^c. ) 

The  consumption  of  sago  has  been  about  trebled  during  the  last  dozen  years ;  having  amounted  to 
1,339  cwt  a  year  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1822,  and  to  3,859  cwt  a  year  at  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  1832.  This  large  increase  is  wholly  ascribable  to  the  reduction  in  the  interval 
of  the  oppressive  duties  by  which  the  article  was  formerly  loaded.  —  {Papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.)  The  price  of  common  sago  in  bond  varies  from  12s.  to  II. ;  while  pearl  sago  fetches  from  15s.  to 
1/.  15s.  a  cwt  J  but  the  price  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation. 

SAIL,  a  coarse  linen  or  canvass  sheet  attached  to  the  masts  and  yards  of  ships,  the 
blades  of  windmills,  &c.,  to  intercept  the  wind  and  occasion  their  movement. 

Foreign  sails,  when  imported  by,  and  fit  and  necessary  for,  and  in  the  actual  use  of  any  British  ship, 
are  exempted  from  duty ;  but  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valm-em. 
—  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  76.   §  12.) 

Sails  and  cordage  of  British  manufacture,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  and  afterwards 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  are  in  all  cases,  other  than  those  in  which  they  are  imported  by  bill  of 
store,  to  be  deemed  foreign  ;  and  such  sails  and  cordage,  although  not  liable  to  duty  so  long  as  the  vessel 
continues  to  belong  to  the  colony,  become  subject  to  the  duties  in  question  as  soon  as  the  vessel  becomes 
the  property  of  persons  residing  in  this  country. —  {Treasury  Order,  29th  of  Jan.  1828.) 

SALEP,  a  species  of  powder  prepared  from  the  dried  roots  of  a  plant  of  the  orchis 
kind  (  Orchis  mascula  Lin. ).  That  which  is  imported  from  India  is  in  white  oval 
pieces,  hard,  clear,  and  pellucid,  without  smell,  and  tasting  like  tragacanth.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light,  bland,  and  nutritious.  The  plant  thrives  in  England, 
but  it  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent;  and  very  little  is  imported.  —  (Ainslie's  Mat. 
Indica;   Milium' s  Orient.  Com.) 
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SALMON  (Ger.  Lachs,  Saint;  Fr.  Saumon;  It.  Sermone,  Salamone ;  Sp.  Salmon; 
Rus.  Lemga).  This  capital  fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  is 
found  only  in  northern  seas,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  warm 
regions.  In  this  country  it  is  an  article  of  much  value  and  importance.  It  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  Japan  and  Kamtschatka. 

"  Salmon  fisheries,"  Marshall  observes,  "  are  copious  and  constant  sources  of  human  food  ;  they  rank 
next  to  agriculture.  They  have,  indeed,  one  advantage  over  every  other  internal  produce,  —  their  in- 
crease does  not  lessen  other  articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  salmon  does  not  prey  on  the  produce  oi 
the  s-oil,  nor  does  it  owe  its  size  and  nutritive  qualities  to  the  destruction  of  its  compatriot  tribes.  It 
leaves  its  native  river  at  an  early  state  of  growth  ;  and  going,  even  naturalists  know  not  where,  returns 
of  ample  size,  and  rich  in  human  nourishment;  exposing  itself  in  the  narrowest  streams,  as  if  nature 
intended  it  as  a  special  boon  to  man.  In  every  stage  of  savageness  and  civilisation,  the  salmon  must  have 
been  considered  as  a  valuable  benefaction  to  this  country." 

Being  rarely  caught,  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers,  the  salmon  may  be  considered  in  a  great  degree  as 
private  property.  The  London  market,  where  the  consumption  is  immense,  is  principally  supplied  from 
the  Scotch  rivers.  The  Tweed  fishery  is  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude  of  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  take 
is  sometimes  quite  astonishing,  several  hundreds  having  been  frequently  taken  by  a  single  sweep  of  the 
net !  Salmon  are  despatched  in  fast  sailing  vessels  from  the  Spey,  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  and  other  Scotch 
rivers,  for  London,  packed  in  ice,  by  which  means  they  are  preserved  quite  fresh.  When  the  season  is  at 
its  height,  and  the  catch  greater  than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is  salted,  pickled,  or  dried  for  winter  tun- 
sumption  at  home,  and  for  foreign  markets.  Formerly,  such  part  of  the  Scotch  salmon  as  was  not  con- 
sumed at  home,  was  pickled  and  kitted  after  being  boiled,  and  was  in  this  state  sent  up  to  London  under 
the  name  of  Newcastle  salmon  ;  but  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  the  fish  has  so  raised  its  value, 
as  to  have  nearly  deprived  all  but  the  richer  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the  fishery  of  the  use  of 
salmon.  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  salted  salmon  formed  a  material  article  of  household 
economy  in  all  the  farm-houses  in  the  vale  of  the  Tweed;  insomuch,  that  in-door  servants  used  to  sti- 
pulate that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  more  than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon.  Its  ordinary  price 
was  then  2*.  a  stone  of  19 lbs. ;  but  it  is  now  never  below  12s.,  often  56«.,  and  sometimes  42*.  a  stone! 
This  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fish  has  produced  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries, 
some  of  which  yield  very  large  rents.  The  total  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Scotch  rivers  has  been 
estimated  at  150,000/.  a  year.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  in  some  of  the  Irish  and  English  rivers  ; 
but  inferior  to  those  of  Scotland. —  {Loudon's  Ency.  oj  Agriculture  ;  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3-27.) 

Decrease  of  the  Supply  of  Salmon,  Poaching,  S^c.  —  The  decrease  of  salmon  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
rivers,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  a  fact  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Much  unsatis- 
factory discussion  "has  taken  place  as  to  its  causes,  which  are,  probably,  of  a  very  diversified  character. 
A  good  deal  has  been  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  water  machinery  on  the  banks  of  the  diflTerent  rivers  ; 
but  we  hardly  think  that  this  could  have  much  influence,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
class  of  river.*.  Weirs,  or  salmon  traps,  have  also  been  much  objected  to ;  though,  as  we  have  been  assured, 
with  still  less  reason.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  falling  off  in  the  suiiply  of  this 
valuable  fish  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  temptation  to  over-fish  the  rivers,  caused  by  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  the  price  of  salmon  ;  to  the  prevalence  of  poaching ;  and,  more  than  all,  to  the  too  limited 
duration  of  the  close  time.  In  1828,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  an  act  was  passed 
(9  Geo.  4.  c.  39.),  which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  remedy  these  defects  —  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  res-pects  the 
Scotch  fisheries.  The  rivers  are  to  be  shut  from  the  14th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  February ;  and 
every  person  catching  or  attempting  to  catch  fish  during  that  period  is  to  forfeit  not  less  than  \l.  and  not 
more  than  10/.  for  every  offence,  besides  the  fish,  if  he  have  caught  any,  and  such  boats,  nets,  or  other 
implements,  as  he  may  have  made  use  of  Pecuniary  penalties  are  also  inflicted  upon  poachers  and 
trespassers;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  watching  of  the  rivers.  We  understand  that  this  act  has  had 
a  very  good  effect ;  though  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  were  the  close  time  extended  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of  February. 

It  is  enacted  by  stat.  1  Geo.  1.  st.  2.  c.  18.,  that  no  salmon  shall  be  sent  to  any  fishmonger  or  fish-seller 
in  England,  of  less  than  6  lbs.  weight,  under  a  penalty  of  5Z.  The  58  Geo.  3.  c.  43.  authorises  the  justices 
at  quarter  sessions  to  appoint  conservators  of  rivers,  and  to  fix  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  close 
time.  The  penalty  upon  poaching  and  taking  fish  in  close  time  is  by  the  same  act  fixed  at  not  more  than 
10/.  and  not  less  than  51.,  with  forfeiture  of  fish,  boats,  nets,  &c. 

SALONICA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  European  Turkey,  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  AQP  38'  47"  N.,  Ion.  22°  57'  13"  E.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  70,000.  There  is  no  port  at  Salonica,  but  there  is  excellent  an- 
chorage in  the  roads  opposite  to  the  town.  The  access  to  them  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
Pilots,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed ;  and  of  these,  some  are  always  on  the 
look-out.  During  that  period  of  the  late  war  when  the  anti-commercial  system  of 
Napoleon  was  at  its  height,  Salonica  became  a  great  depot  for  British  goods ;  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  all  times,  how- 
ever, Salonica  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  Indian  corn,  timber,  raw  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  wax,  and  tobacco.  The  average 
exportation  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about  100,000  bales;  of  tobacco  about  30,000  bales; 
each  bale  containing  about  275  lbs.  The  export  of  wool  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
1,000.000  lbs.  The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  dye  woods,  indigo,  muslins,  printed 
calicoes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  watches,  &c. 

Arrivals.  —  In  1831,  there  arrived  at  Salonica  5S5  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  31,205  tons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120  aspers.  The  coins 
are  those  of  Constantinople;  which  see. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  Smyrna,  except  that  the  kisloz,  killow,  or  corn 
measure  of  Salonica,  =  378  kisloz  of  Smyrna. 

SALT  (Ger.  Salz ;  Du.  Zout ;  Fr.  Sel ;  It.  Sale;  Sp.  Sal;  Rus.  Sol;  Lat.  Sla ; 
Arab.  Melh  ;  Chin.  Yen  ;  Hind.  Nimmuck ;  Per.  Nun),  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  mo- 
dern chemists,  has  been  known  and  in  common  use  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of  food 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  found  in  this  and  many  other  coimtries, 
which  require   only  to  be  dug  out  and  reduced  to   powder.     In  that  state  it  is  called 
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rock-salt.  The  water  of  the  ocean  also  contains  a  great  deal  of  salt ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  owes  its  taste,  and  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  resisting  freezing  till  cooled  down 
to  28  -5°.  When  this  water  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  the  salt  precipitates  in  crystals. 
This  is  the  common  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  in  many  countries.  There  are 
various  processes  by  which  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure.  Common  salt  usually  crys- 
tallises in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  universally  known,  and  is  what  is  strictly  denominated 
salt.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*125.  It  is  soluble  in  2-82  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  2*76  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  — (  Thomson's  Chemistry.) 

Besides  its  vast  utility  in  seasoning  food,  and  preserving  meat  both  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  during  the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
salt  forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery,  by  being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked  ; 
it  improves  the  whiteness  and  clearness  of  glass ;  it  gives  hardness  to  soap  ;  in  melting 
metals,  it  preserves  their  surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them  from  the  air,  and 
is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  assays  ;  it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving 
certain  colours ;  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  processes  of  the  arts.  Many 
contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure.  Probably  it 
may  be  advantageous  in  some  situations,  and  not  in  others. 

,  Salt  Mines,  Springs,  8(c.  —  The  principal  salt  mines  are  at  Wielitska  in  Poland,  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Loowur  in  Hungary,  in  many  places  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  Cheshire  in  this 
country.  The  mines  at  Wielitska  are  upon  a  very  large  scale  ;  but  the  statements  that  have  frequently 
been  published  of  their  containing  villages,  inhabited  by  colonies  of  miners  who  never  saw  the  light,  are 
altogether  without  foundation.  These  mines  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  600  years.  —  {Coxe's 
Travels  in  the  North  qf  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  8vo  ed.) 

The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire  are  very  extensive.  They  have  been 
wrought  since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world.  In  its  solid  form,  when  dug  from  the  mine,  Cheshire  salt  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  for  use.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated 
by  evaporation  and  crystallisation.     The  greater  part  of  this  salt  is  exported. 

Salt  springs  are  met  with  in  several  countries.  Those  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salt  made  use  of  in  Great  Britain.  'J"he  brine,  being  pumped  up  from  very  deep  wells,  is 
evaporated  in  wrought  iron  pans  from  20  to  30  feet  square  and  10  or  12  inches  deep,  placed  over  a 
furnace. 

Most  of  the  salt  used  in  Scotland  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  was  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  sea  water  nearly  in  the  way  now  mentioned  j  but  several  of  the  Scotch  salt  works  have  since  been  relin- 
quished. 

In  warm  countries,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
crystals  of  salt  made  in  this  way  are  more  perfect,  and  purer,  from  the  greater  slowness  of  the  process. 
French  salt  is  manufactured  in  this  mode,  and  it  has  always  been  in  considerable  demand  in  this  and  other 
countries  ;  but  the  principal  imports  of  foreign  salt  into  Great  Britain  at  present  are  from  Portugal.  They 
amount,  at  an  average,  to  from  300,000  to  350,000  bushels  a  year. 

Consumption  of  Salt. — The  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country  is  immense.  Necker  estimated  the 
consumption  in  those  provinces  of  P'rance  which  had  purchased  an  exemption  from'the  gabelle  {Pays 
francs  redimees)  at  about  19|  lbs.  (Eng.)  for  each  individual.  —  {Administration  des  Finances,  tome  ii. 
p.  12.)  From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject,  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  estimated  a  little  higher,  or  at  22  lbs.  ;  the  difference  in  our  food  and  habits, 
as  compared  with  the  French,  fully  accounting  for  this  increased  allowance.  On  this  supposition,  and 
taking  the  population  at  16,500,000,  the  entire  consumption  will  amount  to  363,000,000  lbs.,  or  161,000  tons. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  home  consumption,  we  annually  export  about  10,000,000  bushels,  which,  at 
56  lbs.  a  bushel,  are  equivalent  to  25O,(X)0  tons.  The  Americans  are  the  largest  consumers  of  British  salt ; 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1831  having  amounted  to  3,130,250  bushels.  During  the  same  year  we 
exported  to  the  Netherlands,  1,934,601  bushels;  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  1,559,630  do.  ; 
to  Russia,  1,191,896  do.  ;  to  Prussia,  624,190  do.,  &c. 

The  cheapness  of  this  important  necessary  of  life  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  diffusion.     Its  present 
,  CQS^t  may  be  estimated,  at  a  medium,  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  a  ton. 

Duties  on  Salt.  —  In  ancient  Rome,  salt  was  subjected  to  a  duty  (vectignl  salinarum  ;  see  Burman,  Dis- 
scrtatio  de  Vectigalibus  Fop.  Rom.  c.  6.) ;  and  it  has  been  heavily  taxed  in  most  modern  states.  The 
gabelle,  or  code  of  salt  laws,  formerly  established  in  France,  was  most  oppressive.  From  4,000  to  5,000 
persons  are  calculated  to  have  been  sent  annually  to  prison  and  the  galleys  for  offences  connected  with 
these  laws,  the  severity  of  which  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution. — 
{Yo?/ng's  Travels  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  598.)  In  this  country,  duties  upon  salt  were  imposed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  In  1798,  they  amounted  to  5s.  a  bushel ;  but  were  subsequently  increased  to  15s.  a  bushel, 
or  about  forty  times  the  cost  of  the  salt !  So  exorbitant  a  duty  was  productive  of  the  worst  effects ;  and 
occasioned,  by  its  magnitude,  and  the  regulations  for  allowing  salt,  duty  free,  to  the  fisheries,  a  vast  deal 
of  smuggling.  The  opinion  of  the  public  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  strongly  pronounced 
against  the  tax,  it  was  finally  repealed  in  1823. 

That  the  repeal  of  so  exorbitant  a  duty  has  been  productive  of  great  advantage,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
seeing  that  a  large  revenue  must  be  raised,  we  question  whether  government  acted  wisely  in  totally  relin- 
quishing the  tax.  Had  the  duty  been  reduced  to  2s.  or  2s.  &d.  a  bushel,  and  no  duty  free  salt  allowed  for 
the  fisheries,  but  a  drawback  given  on  the  fish  exported,  a  revenue  of  1,000,000/.  a  year  might  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  with  but  little  injury.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  the  salt  tax,  but  the  absurd 
extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  that  rendered  it  justly  odious.  When  at  the  highest,  it  produced 
about  1,500,000/.  a  year. 

SALTPETRE,  or  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  (Ger.  Salpeter ;  Fr.  Nitre,  SaU 
petre ;  It.  Nitro,  Salnitro ;  Sp.  Nitro,  Salitre ;  Rus.  Senitra  ;  Lat.  Nitrum  ;  Arab.  Ubkir  ; 
Hind.  Shorah),  a  salt  well  known  in  commerce,  and  of  very  great  importance.  It  may 
be  regarded  both  as  a  natural  and  an  artificial  production  ;  being  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Italy,  &c.  ;  but  in  these  and  other  places  all 
that  is  known  in  commerce  is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process,  or  by  lixiviating  earth 
that  has  been  formed  into  nitre  beds.  The  saltpetre  consumed  in  England  is  brought 
from  Bengal  in  an  impure  state,  but  crystallised,  in  bags,  each  containing  164  lbs. 
Saltpetre  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  and  is 
used  in  various  arts.      It  is  alsoof  great  utility  in  the  commerce  of  India,  from  its  fur- 
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nishing  a  large  amount  of  dead  weight  for  the  shipping  engaged  in  it.  Saltpetre  pos- 
sesses considerable  antiseptic  power.  That  which  is  of  the  best  quality  and  well  refined, 
is  in  long  transparent  crystals ;  its  taste  is  sharp,  bitterish,  and  cooling ;  it  flames  much 
when  thrown  upon  burning  coals  ;  it  is  very  brittle  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1  -933.  It  h 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

;  Beckmann  contends,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation  (Hist,  of  Invent,  vol  iv  pp  525—586  Ene 
ed.),  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  saltpetre,  and  that  their  nitrum  was  really  an  alkaline  salt 
But,  as  saltpetre  is  produced  naturally  in  considerable  quantities  in  Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
they  could  be  entirely  ignorant  of  it ;  though  it  would  appear  that  they  had  confounded  it  with  other 
things.  It  has  been  known  in  the  East  from  a  very  early  period.  Beckmann  concurs  in  opinion  with 
those  who  believe  that  gunpowder  was  invented  in  India,  and  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Africa  to 
the  Europeans;  who  improved  its  manufacture,  and  made  it  available  for  warlike  purposes.  — (VoL  iv 
p.  571.) 

The  consumption  of  saltpetre  during  periods  of  war  is  very  great.  Its  price  is  consequently  liable  to 
extreme  fluctuation.  In  remarking  on  the  varieties  in  the  price  of  saltpetre,  Mr.  Tooke  observes  "  It 
reached  its  greatest  height  in  1795,  viz.  170.9.  a  cwt.  ;  in  179(5,  it  fell  at  one  time  to  45a'.,  and  rose  again  to  96* 
It  seems  to  have  been  affected  considerably  by  the  scale  of  hostilities  on  the  Continent  But  in  consequence 
of  the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  by  which  the  French  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  foreign  supply 
and  by  the  increased  importation  from  India  to  this  country,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  supply  the  rest 
of  the  Continent  at  a  reduced  cost,  the  price  declined  permanently  after  1798-9,  when  it  had  reached 
1455. ;  and  never  after  was  so  high  as  KiOa.,  except  during  the  short  interval  of  speculation  in  exports 
(luring  the  peace  of  1814,  and  again  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo."  The  {)rice  of  saltpetre  in  the  London  market  varies  at  this  moment  (January,  1834)  from  32*  to 
40i.  a  cwt. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  comprehensive  statement  of  the  importation,  consumption  &c  of 
East  Indian  saltpetre  to  Mr.  Cook's  State  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  1833 :  —  *      ' 

Imports,  Deliveries,  Prices,  and  Stocks  of  East  Indian  Saltpetre  during  the  10  Years  ending  with  1833. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Average 

Price  during 

the  Year. 

Stock. 

By  the  E.  I. 

Company. 

By  the  Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

For  Export. 

Quantity 

charged  with 

Duty. 

Total. 

Close  of  the 
Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton.9. 

L.    6.    d. 

Tons. 

1824 

1,570 

6,170 

7,740 

2,650 

6,780 

9,4.-0 

1    1    4 

12,320 

1825 

1,720 

3,160 

4,880 

2,530 

5,020 

8,150 

15    3 

9,950 

1826 

1,700 

4,860 

6,560 

2,620 

6,100 

8,720 

1     1  10 

8,250 

1827 

1,630 

8,870 

10,500 

2,360 

7,370 

9,730 

13    4 

7,850 

1828 

2,100 

8,140 

10,240 

3,150 

8,590 

12,040 

1     4     1 

5,570 

1829 

4,280 

4,550 

8.8,30 

2,330 

7,750 

10,080 

1     4  11 

4,600 

18.-50 

2,270 

4,960 

7,230 

750 

7,150 

7,900 

1  15    0 

3,530 

1831 

1,850 

6,950 

8,800 

1,510 

7,770 

9,280 

2    0    5 

2,480 

1832 

2,720 

10,160 

12,880 

1,510 

9,570 

11,280 

1  14     1 

3,800 

1833 

3,250 

6,310 

9,560 

950 

7,750 

8,700 

1  15    0 

4,660 

Average  of ") 
10  years     J 

2,305 

6,413 

8,722 

2,066 

7,445* 

9,511 

Within  the  last  3  years,  a  new  species  of  saltpetre,  under  the  denomination  o{  nitrate  of  soda,  has  been 
received  from  South  America.  The  imports  of  it  have  increased  from  70  tons  in  1831,  to  1,450  in  1833. 
Though  not  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  East  Indian  saltpetre  is  used,  it  is  rather  preferred  by 
vitriol  makers,  and  by  some  other  classes  of  manufacturers.  The  deliveries  of  this  description  for  home 
consumption  have  been  in  1831,  70  tons  ;  in  1832,  690  do. ;  and  in  1833,  1,210.  —  {Cook,  in  loc.  cit.) 

SALVAGE,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  is  an  allowance  or  compensation  made  to 
those  by  whose  exertions  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
fire,  pirates,  or  enemies. 

The  propriety  and  justice  of  making  such  an  allowance  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  Oleron,  and  Wisby  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
been  followed  by  all  modern  maritime  states.  At  common  law,  the  party  who  has  saved 
the  goods  of  another  from  loss  or  any  imminent  peril  has  a  lien  upon  them,  and  may 
retain  them  in  his  possession  till  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage. 

1.  Salvage  upon  Losses  hy  Perils  of  the  Sea.  —  If  the  salvage  be  performed  at  sea,  or 
within  high  or  low  water  mark,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject, 
and  will  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  adjust  the  proportions,  and  take  care  of  the  property 
pending  the  suit ;  or,  if  a  sale  be  necessary,  direct  it  to  be  made ;  and  divide  the 
proceeds  between  the  salvors  and  the  proprietors  according  to  equity  and  reason.  And 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  salvage,  the  court  usually  has  regard  not  only  to  the  labour  and 
peril  incurred  by  the  salvors,  but  also  to  the  situation  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
stand  in  respect  of  the  property  saved,  to  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  manifested  by 
them,  and  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  danger  from  which 
they  were  rescued.  Sometimes  the  court  has  allowed  as  large  a  proportion  as  a  half  of 
the  property  saved  as  salvage ;  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a  tenth. 

The  crew  of  a  ship  are  not  entitled  to  salvage,  or  any  unusual  remuneration  for  the 
extraordinary  efforts  they  may  have  made  in  saving  her ;  it  being  their  duty  as  well  as 
interest  to  contribute  their  utmost  upon  such  occasions,  the  whole  of  their  possible  service 
being  pledged  to  the  master  and  owners.  Neither  are  passengeis  entitled  to  claim  any 
thing  for  the  ordinary  assistance  they  may  have  been  able  to  afford  to  a  vessel  in  distress. 
But  a  passenger  is  not  bovind  to  remain  on  board  a  ship  in  the  hour  of  danger,  provided 
he  can  leave  her  ;  and  if  he  perform  any  extraordinary  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portional recompence, 

*  Including  from  GOO  to  1,000  tons  annually  exported  in  a  refined  state. 
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In  the  case  of  valuable  property,  and  of  numerous  proprietors  and  salvors,  the  juris- 
diction and  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  are  well  adapted  to  further  the 
purposes  of  justice.  But,  as  the  delay  and  expense  necessarily  incident  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  court  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  subject  will  often  be  very  burdensome 
upon  the  parties,  in  cases  where  the  property  saved  is  not,  perhaps,  very  considerable,  the 
legislature  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  method  of 
proceeding. 

The  first  act  for  this  purpose  is  the  12  Ann.  stat.  2.  c.  18.  It  appears  from  the  preamble,  that  the  in. 
famous  practices,  once  so  common,  of  plundering  ships  driven  on  shore,  and  seizing  whatever  could  be 
laid  hold  of  as  lawful  property —  (see  Wreck.), —  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned  ;  or  that,  if  the  property 
was  restored  to  the  owners,  the  demand  for  salvage  was  so  exorbitant,  that  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
trader  was  the  immediate  consequence.  To  remedy  those  mischiefs  in  future,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  if  a 
ship  was  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  or  being  run  ashore,  the  sheriffs,  justices,  mayors,  constables,  or 
officers  of  the  customs,  nearest  the  place  of  danger,  should,  upon  application  made  to  them,  summon  and 
call  together  as  many  men  as  should  be  thought  necessary  to  the  assistance,  and  for  the  preservation,  of 
such  ship  in  distress,  and  her  cargo;  and  that  if  any  ship,  man-of-war,  or  merchantman,  should  be  riding 
at  anchor  near  the  place  of  danger,  the  constables  and  officers  of  the  customs  might  demand  of  the  superior 
officers  of  such  ship  the  assistance  of  lier  boats,  and  such  hands  as  could  be  spared  j  and  that,  if  the  supe- 
rior officer  should  refuse  to  grant  such  assistance,  he  should  forfeit  100/." 

Then  follows  the  section  respecting  salvage.  It  enacts,  *'  that  all  persons  employed  in  preserving  ships 
or  vessels  in  distress,  or  their  cargoes,  shall,  within  30  days  after  the  service  is  performed,  be  paid  a 
reasonable  reward  for  the  same,  by  the  commander,  master,  or  other  superior  officer,  mariners,  or  owners, 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  so  in  distress,  or  by  any  merchant  whose  vessel  or  goods  shall  be  so  saved  ;  and,  in 
default  thereof,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  so  saved  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  customs 
until  all  charges  are  paid,  and  until  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  the  master  or  other  officers  of  the 
ship  or  vessel,  and  all  others  employed  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  shall  be  reasonably  gratified  for 
their  assistance  and  trouble,  or  good  security  given  for  that  purpose :  and  if  any  disagreement  shall  take 
place  between  the  persons  whose  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved,  and  the  officer  of  the  customs,  touching 
the  monies  deserved  by  any  of  the  persons  so  employed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commander  of  the  ship 
or  vessel  so  saved,  or  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  the  merchant  interested  therein,  and  also  for  the  officer 
of  the  customs,  or  his  deputy,  to  nominate  3  of  the  neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  there- 
upon adjust  the  quantum  of  the  monies  or  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the  several  persons  acting  or  being  em- 
ployed in  the  salvage  of  the  said  Ship,  vessel,  or  goods;  and  such  adjustment  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
parties,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  an  action  at  law ;  and  in  case  it  shall  so  happen,  that  no  person  shall 
appear  to  make  his  claim  to  all  or  any  of  the  goods  that  may  be  saved,  that  then  the  chief  officer  of  the 
customs  of  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  where  the  said  ship  or  vessel  was  so  in  distress  shall  apply  to  3  of 
the  nearest  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  put  him  or  some  other  responsible  person  in  possession  of  the 
said  goods,  such  justices  taking  an  account  in  writing  of  the  said  goods,  to  be  signed  by  the  said  officer  of 
the  customs  ;  and  if  the  said  goods  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  within  the  space  of  12  months  next  en- 
suing,  by  the  rightful  owner  thereof,  then  public  sale  shall  be  made  thereof;  and,  if  perishable  goods, 
forthwith  to  be  sold,  and,  after  all  charges  deducted,  the  residue  of  the  monies  arising  from  such  sale,  with 
a  fair  and  just  account  of  the  whole,  shall  be  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  exchequer,  there  to  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner,  when  appearing  ;  who,  upon  affidavit,  or  other  proof  made  of  his  or 
their  right  or  property  thereto,  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  barons  of  the  coif  of  the  exchequer,  shall, 
upon  his  order,  receive  the  same  out  of  the  exchequer." 

By  a  subsequent  statute,  26  Geo.  2.  c.  19  ,  it  is  enacted,  "that  in  case  any  person  or  persons,  not  employed 
by  the  master,  mariners,  or  owners,  or  other  person  lawfully  authorised,  in  the  salvage  of  any  vessel,  or 
the  cargo  or  provision  thereof,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  person  so  employed  and  authorised,  save  any 
6uch  vessel,  goods,  or  effects,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  carried,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  pro- 
prietors, into  port,  or  to  any  near  adjoining  Custom-house,  or  other  place  of  safe  custody,  immediately 
giving  notice  thereof  to  some  justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  Custom-house  or  excise  officer,  or  shall 
discover  to  such  magistrate  or  officer  where  any  such  goods  or  effects  are  wrongfully  bought,  sold,  or 
concealed,  then  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  reward  for  such  services,  to  be 
paid  by  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels  or  goods,  and  to  be  adjusted,  in  case  of  disagreement  about 
the  quantum,  in  like  manner  as  the  salvage  is  to  be  adjusted  and  paid  by  12th  Anne,  or  else  as  follows  :  — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  for  the  better  ascertaining  the  salvage  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  act  and  the  act  before-mentioned,  and  for  the  more  effectually  putting  the  said  acts  into  exe- 
cution, the  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff,  collector  of  the  customs,  or  chief  constable,  who  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  place  where  any  ship,  goods,  or  effects  shall  be  stranded  or  cast  away,  shall  forthwith  give 
public  notice  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates  of  towns  corporate,  coroners,  or  commissioners  of  the  land  tax, 
or  any  5  or  more  of  them,  who  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  give  aid  in  the  execution  of  this 
and  the  said  former  act,  and  to  employ  proper  persons  for  the  savinj.'  ships  in  distress,  and  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  effects,  as  shall  be  stranded  or  cast  away  ;  and  also  to  examine  persons  upon  oath,  touching 
the  .same,  or  the  salvage  thereof,  and  to  adjust  the  quantum  of  such  salvage,  and  distribute  the  same 
among  the  persons  concerned  in  such  salvage,  in  case  of  disagreement  among  the  parties  or  the  said 
persons ;  and  that  every  such  magistrate,  &c.  attending  and  acting  at  such  meeting,  shall  be  paid  4..  a  day 
for  his  expenses  in  such  attendance,  out  of  the  goods  and  effects  saved  by  their  care  or  direction. 

"  Provided  always,  that  if  the  charges  and  rewards  for  salvage  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  former  statute 
and  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  fully  paid,  or  sufficient  security  given  for  the  same,  within  40  days  next  after 
the  said  services  performed,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer  of  the  customs  concerned  in  such  salvage 
to  borrow  or  raise  so  much  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  pay  such  cnarges  and  rewards,  or 
any  part  thereof  then  remaining  unpaid,  or  not  secured  as  aforesaid,  by  or  upon  one  or  more  bill  or  bills 
of  sale,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  or  cargo  saved,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient, redeemable  upon  payment  of  the  principal  sum  borrowed,  and  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate 
of  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum,." 

An  act  of  the  55  Geo.  3.  c.87.,  continued  and  extended  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  76.,  contains  some  regu- 
lations  supplying  defects  in  former  statutes.  They  enact,  that  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  or  so  much 
damaged  that  they  cannot  be  kept,  may,  at  the  request  of  any  person  interested  or  concerned  m  the  same, 
or  in  saving  thereof,  be  sold  with  the  consent  of  a  justice,  th-^  money  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  an  account  of  the  sale  transmitted  to  the  deputy  vice-admiral.  They  also  authorise 
the  passage  of  horses,  carts,  carriages,  &c.  to  the  part  of  the  sea  coast  where  a  vessel  may  be  wrecked, 
over  the  adjoining  lands,  if  there  be  no  road  leading  as  conveniently  thereto,  under  penalty  of  100/.,  the 
damages  to  be  settled  by  two  justices  in  the  event  of  the  parties  not  agreeing.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4  §  ^  27.  29, 
30.) 

It  is  ordered  by  the  same  statute,  that  no  lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
wreck  or  goods,  shall  appropriate  or  dispose  of  the  same  until  he  shall  have  caused  to  be  given  in  writing 
to  the  deputy  vice-admiral  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  or  to  his  agents  if  they  reside  within  50  miles,  if  not, 
then  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  a  report  containing  an  accurate  and  particular  description  of 
the  wreck  or  goods  found,  and  of  the  place  where  and  time  when  found,  and  of  any  marks  thereon,  and 
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of  such  other  particulars  as  may  better  enable  the  owner  to  recover  them,  and  also  of  the  place  where  they 
are  deposited,  and  may  be  found  and  examined  by  any  person  claiming  any  right  to  them,  nor  until  the 
expiration  of  1  whole  year  and  a  day  after  the  expiration  of  such  notice :  the  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his 
agent,  is,  within  48  hours  of  receiving  such  report,  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  sf cretary  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  every  neglect  to  transmit  such  account,  5(J/. 
to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same  ;  and  the  secretary  is  to  cause  such  account  to  be  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  situation  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  claiming  to  inspect  and  examine  it.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4. 
c.  75.  §  26.) 

It  is  further  ordered  by  the  same  statute,  that  pilots  and  others  taking  possession  of  anchors,  cables,  oi 
other  wrecked  or  left  materials  upon  the  coast,  or  within  any  harbour,  river,  or  bay,  shall  send  notice 
thereof,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  nearest  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  delivering  the  articles 
at  such  place  as  may  be  appointed,  under  pain  of  being  deemed  receivers  of  stolen  goods  The  deputy 
vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  may  also  seize  such  articles  as  have  not  been  reported  to  him,  and  is  required  to 
keep  and  report  them  to  the  Trinity  House  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  he  seize  them  without  previout;  inform- 
ation, he  is  to  have  1.3d  of  the  value  ;  if  he  seize  in  pursuance  of  information,  the  third  is  to  be  divided 
between  him  and  the  informer.  If  the  articles  are  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day,  they  are  to  be 
sold,  and  the  money  applied  as  directed  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  (12  Ann.  stat.  2.  c.  18.,  previously 
quoted',  the  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  his  agent,  and  the  person  who  may  have  given  information,  being  in 
such  cases  entitled  to  the  salvage  allowed  upon  unclaimed  property.  And  it  is  further  etiaiied,  that  if 
any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  salvors  of  any  goods  found,  lodged,  and  reported  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
owners  thereof,  as  to  the  salvage  to  be  paid  in  respect  ofthe  same,  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  3  justices  ;  or  if  they  differ,  by  their  nominee,  who  is  to  be  a  person  conversant  with  maritime  affairs. 
Masters  and  others  bound  to  foreign  parts,  finding  or  taking  on  board  anchors,  goods,  &c.,  knowing  them 
to  be  found,  are  to  enter  the  same  in  the  log  book,  with  the  place  and  time  of  finding,  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  entry,  by  the  first  possible  opportunity,  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  to  deliver  up  the  articles  on 
their  return  home,  which,  if  not  claimed,  are  to  be  sold  within  a  year  and  day,  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned statute  of  Anne.  Masters  selling  such  articles  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  30/.  and  not 
more  than  100/. 

Pilots,  boatmen,  or  other  persons,  conveying  anchors  and  cables  to  foreign  countries,  and  disposing 
of  them  there,  are  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  for  7  years. 

The  same  statute  authorises  3  justices,  or  their  nominee,  to  decide  upon  all  claims  made  by  boatmen, 
pilots,  and  other  persons,  for  services  of  any  description  (except  pilotage)  rendered  by  them  to  any  ship  or 
vessel,  whether  in  distress  or  not. 

Parties  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the  justices  or  their  nominee  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ;  but  the  justices  are  in  such  cases  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  proprietors,  or  their  agent,  on  their 
giving  good  security  for  double  their  value.     This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

None  of  the  previously  mentioned  acts  have  any  force  within  the  Cinque  Ports  j  but  the  Lord  Warden 
is  directed  by  stat.  I  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  76.  to  appoint  3  or  more  substantial  persons  in  each  of  these  towns, 
who  are  authorised  to  decide  upon  all  claims  for  services  of  any  sort  or  description  rendered  to  any  vessel, 
or  for  saving  or  preserving,  within  the  jurisdiction,  any  goods  or  merchandise  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast 
away,  or  for  bringing  anchors  or  cables  ashore,  &c.  No  commissioner  can  act  for  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which,  or  within  a  mile  of  which,  he  is  resident.  Either  party  may,  within  8  days  of  the  award, 
declare  his  intention  of  bringing  the  matter  before  some  competent  Court  ofAdmiralty  ;  selecting,  as  he 
may  judge  best,  the  Admiralty  of  England  or  that  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  provisions  in  this  statute 
have  been  justly  eulogised  by  Lord  Tenterden,  for  the  cheap  and  easy  means  they  afford  for  settling  such 
questions. 

It  is  impossible,  as  Mr.  Justice  Park  has  observed  {Law  of  Insurance,  c.  8.),  to  suppose  2  instances  of 
loss  by  shipwreck,  or  other  peril  of  the  sea,  so  similar  to  each  other,  that  the  trouble,  danger,  and  expense 
of  the  salvors  should  be  exactly  equal ;  and  it  would,  consequently,  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
justice  to  award  the  same  sum  for  all  possible  cases  of  salvage.  There  was,  therefore,  no  other  resource 
but  to  appoint  competent  persons  to  decide  as  to  the  allowance  due  in  any  case  of  salvage  that  might  arise, 
after  taking  the  various  circumstances  with  respect  to  it  into  account. 

2.  Salvage  upon  Recapture.  —  It  was  the  practice  of  our  courts,  previously  to  any  regulations  on  the 
subject,  to  order  restitution  of  ships  or  goods,  if  retaken  before  condemnation,  to  be  made  to  the  original 
owners,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage  to  the  recaptors  ;  but  by  stat.  43  Geo.  3.  c.  160.  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  "  if  any  ship  or  vessel  taken  as  prize,  or  any  goods  therein,  shall  appear,  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  to  have  belonged  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  which  were  before  taken  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  at  any  time  afterwards  retaken  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  or  any  privateer,  or 
other  ship  or  vessel  under  his'  Majesty's  protection,  such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  shall,  in  all  cases  (save 
as  hereafter  excepted),  be  adjudged  to  be  restored,  and  shall  be  accordingly  restored,  to  such  former  owner 
or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for  salvage,  if  retaken  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  one  eighth  part  of  the 
true  value  thereof,  to  the  flag  officers,  captains,  &c.,  to  be  divided  as  the  same  act  directs  ;  and  if  retaken 
by  any  privateer,  or  other  ship  or  vessel,  one  sixth  part  of  the  true  value  of  such  ships  and  goods,  to  be 
paid  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  seamen  of  such  privateer  or  other  vessel,  without  any  deduction  ;  and  if 
retaken  by  the  joint  operation  of  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  one  or  more  private  ships  of  war, 
the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  other  court  having  cognisance  thereof,  shall  order  such  salvage, 
and  in  such  proportions,  to  be  paid  to  the  captors  by  the  owners,  as  he  shall,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  deem  fit  and  reasonable ;  but  if  such  recaptured  ship  or  vessel  shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  v/ar,  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owners, 
but  shall  in  all  cases,  whether  retaken  by  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  any  privateer,  be  adjudged  lawful 
prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors." 

This  act  is  decidedly  more  favourable  to  the  merchants  than  the  old  law,  which  adjudged  that  all  ships 
recaptured  after  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  the  property  of  the  captors. 

In  the  case  of  neutral  ships  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  retaken  by  British  men-of-war  or  privateers, 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  discretionary  power  of  allowing  such  salvage,  and  in  such  proportions,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  may  appear  just ;  but  there  is  no  positive  law  or  binding 
regulation  to  which  parties  may  appeal,  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  such  salvage.  "  The  maritime  law  of 
England,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  having  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  on  salvage,  with  respect 
to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  that 
they  act  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle  ;  in  such  a  case,  it  adopts  their  rule,  and  treats 
them  according  to  their  own  measure  of  justice."  —  (1  Bob.  Adm.  Rep.  54.) 

Salvage  is  one  of  those  charges  which  are  usuallv  provided  against  by  insurance.  "When,  however,  the 
salvage  is  very  high,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage  in  so  far  defeated,  the  insured  is,  by  the  laws  of  this 
and  all  other  maritime  nations,  allowed  to  abandon,  and  to  call  upon  the  insurer  as  for  a  total  loss. — (See 
Abandonment.) 

For  further;  information  with  respect  to  salvage,  see  Abbott  on  the  Lata  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  10. ; 
Park  on  Insurance,  c.  8. ;  and  Marshall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  c.  12.  \  8. 

SAMPLE,  a  small  quantity  of  a  commodity  exhibited  at  public  or  private  sales,  as 
a  specimen.  Sugars,  wool,  spirits,  wine,  coffee,  and,  indeed,  most  species  of  merchandise, 
are  sold  by  sample.  If  an  article  be  not,  at  an  average,  equal  to  the  sample  by  which  it 
is  sold,  the  buyer  may  cancel  the  contract,  and  return  the  article  to  the  seller. 
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Subjoined  is  a  list  of  most  articles  that  may  be  warehoused,  and  of  the  quantities  fiiav 
may  be  taken  out  as  samples.  —  {Customs  Mm.  Oct.  11.  1825.) 


Alkali  or  barilla,  5  lbs.  per  pile  5  tons. 
Aloes       -  -  2  oz.  per  paciiage. 

Argol  -  Jib.  do. 

Arrow  root         -  5  lb.  do. 

Balsam  capivi    -  2  oz.  do. 

Bark,  Jesuit's,    -  \  lb.          do. 
in  general, 
except  Jesuit's  J  lb.  do. 

Brimstone,  rough,  2  lbs.  per  pile. 

in  rolls,    1  lb.  per  package. 
Cassia       -         -  ^  lb.  do. 

Cantharides       -  2  oz.          do. 
Capers        -         -  3  lb.  do. 

Cochineal  -  2  oz.          do. 

dust  -  2  oz.  do. 

Cocoa  nut  oil  h  pint  each  cask. 

Coffee         -  2  oz.  per  bag. 

Coloquintida       -  2  oz.  per  package. 
Cocculus  Indicus,  1  oz.         do. 
Cotton        -         -  4  oz.         do. 
Cream  of  tartar,   1  lb.  do. 


lb. 


Currants 
Essence  of   ber. 

gamot    or    le^ 

mon 
Euijhorbium 
Feathers,  bed 
Galls 

Gentian     - 
Ginger    - 
Granilla,  see  Co 

chineal. 
Gum  Arabic 
Senegal 

tragacanth, 2  oz. 

other  gum,  4  oz. 

Honey       -         -  i  oz. 

Jalap    -  -  1  oz. 

Indigo       -         -  J  lb. 

Any  further 

quantity     (not 


do. 


1  oz.  do. 
1  oz.  do. 
\  lb.  per  lot  6  bags. 
I  lb.  do. 
*  lb.  do. 
8  oz.         do. 


1  lb.  per  package, 
i  lb.  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


exceeding  \% 
lb.)  to  be 
charged  with 
duty  on  de- 
livery of  the 
packages. 

Ismglass    - 

Juice  of  lemons, 

Lac  dye    - 

Lead,  black 

Lemon  peel 

Liquorice  juice  - 
root    - 

Madder,    manu- 
factured - 

root     - 

Oil  of  almonds    - 


\  lb.  per 
I  pint 


package 


do. 
1  lb.  do. 

lb.  each  entry. 


do. 


ilb. 
ilb. 
1  oz. 
loz. 


rosemary 

spike 

thyme 

Orange  peel 

Orchella    - 

Orrice  root 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Radix      contra- 
yerrae    - 

galanga    • 
ipecacu- 

anhae 
senekae     - 

Raisins    - 

Rhubarb     - 

Rice 

Saffron 

Sago 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

fpint  per  cask, 
pint        do. 
1  oz.  per  package. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  I  lb.         do. 

-  2oz.         do. 
.  Jib.  do. 

•  1  oz.  per  bag. 

•  2  oz.         do. 


1  oz.  per 

2  lb.  per  pile. 

1  oz.  per  package. 
1  oz.          do. 
h  lb.  each  mark. 

1  oz.  per  package. 
*  lb.  do. 

J  oz.         do. 

2  lbs.  per  pile. 


Salep 

Sarsaparilla 

Saltpetre    - 

Seed,  aniseed 
clover 
caraway 
lac 
mustard 

Senna 

Shumac 

Silk,  raw 

thrown 
waste 

Smalts 

Spirits    - 


Sugar,  foreign 


Tallow 
Tapioca 


-  1  oz.  per  package. 

-  1  oz.  do. 

-  A  lb.  do. 
•  1  oz.  per  package. 

-  2oz.         do. 
2  oz.         do. 

.  1  oz.         do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  1  oz.         do. 

-  lib.  per  lot  10  bags. 

-  2  oz.  per  package. 

-  1  oz.  do. 

-  2oz.          do. 

-  1  oz.  do. 

-  ^  pint  per  cask. 
"  2  oz.  per  bag. 

4  oz.  uer  box  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  cwt. 

8  oz.per  box'orchest. 
exceeding  5  cwt. 

14  lb.  per  hogshead. 

ij  lb.  per  tierce. 

i  lb.  per  chest, 
plantation '^  12  oz.  per  barrel. 

'  J  lb.    molasses    per 
hhd.  or  cask. 

4  lbs.  per  lot  10  pcks. 

1  oz.  per  package. 

2  lbs.  per  pile. 

3  lbs.  per  lot. 
\  lbs.  per  package. 

4  pint. 
4  oz.  per  package. 


British 


(J 


Turmeric 
Valonia 
Wax,  bees' 
Wine 
Wool,  cotton 

sheep 
lambs'    -    1  lb.         do. 

Spanish   -  1  lb.  do. 

Yam,  mohair     -  h  lb.  do. 

cotton      -  { lb.  do. 

Mother  of  pearl  1  7  lbs.  per  lot  of  10 
shells         -     J      ;      • 


packages. 
1  oz.  per  package. 


SANDAL  WOOD,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Santalum  album  Lin.)  having  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  a  large  myrtle.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  yields  an  agreeable 
perfume.  The  tree,  when  cut  down,  is  usually  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root, 
but  sometimes  considerably  more.  After  being  felled,  it  is  barked,  cut  into  billets,  and 
buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  during  which  time  the  white  ants  eat 
off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the  heart,  which  is  the  sandal.  It  is  then  taken  up 
and  sorted,  according  to  the  size  of  the  billets.  The  deeper  the  colour,  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  higher  is  the  perfume.  Reject  such  pieces  as  are  of  a  pale  colour,  small, 
decayed,  or  have  white  wood  about  them ;  and  take  especial  care  that  it  be  not  mixed 
with  wood  resembling  sandal,  but  without  its  perfume.  —  (Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

Sandal  wood  is  extensively  employed  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  perfume,  in  their  funeral  ceremonies.     But 
the  Chinese  are  its  principal  consumers.     They  manufacture  it  into  fans,  and  small  articles  of  furniture, 
and  use  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetic.  During  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  there 
were  imported  by  British  vessels  into  Canton,   6,338  picuLs  (395  tons)  of  sandal  wood,  valued  at  74,471 
dollars  (see  ante,  p.  237.) ;  and  the  imports  in  some  years  are  more  than  twice  this  amount.    The  average 
importation  into  Calcutta  is  about  200  tons  a  year.     It  grows  principally  in  Malabar,  in  the  mountainous   1 
country  at  a  little  distance  from  the  low  sea  coast ;  in  Timor ;  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 
Calcutta  is  principally  supplied  from  Malabar,  while  China  derives  the  larger  portion  of  her  supplies  from   ; 
Timor  and  the  other  islands.     It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe,  except  by  individuals  for  their  own  use,  ; 
or  as  presents  for  their  friends.  —  {Bell's  External  Com.  of  Bengal,  pp.  49.  and  85.  j  Crawjurd's  Indian  i 
Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  519.,  vol.  iii.  p.  421.  &c.)  .  i-  ! 

SANDARACH,  a  resinous  substance,  commonly  met  with  in  loose  granules  a  little  j 
larger  than  a  pea,  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  brittle,  inflammable,  of  a  resinous  smell,  • 
and  acrid  aromatic  taste.  It  exudes,  it  is  said,  in  warm  climates,  from  cracks  and  in-  ■ 
eisions  in  the  common  juniper  bush.  It  is  used  as  a  varnish,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  ! 
" — {Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica.) 

SAP  AN  WOOD  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  the  same  tree  that  yields  the  Brazil 
wood  (  Ccesalpinia  Sapan  Lin. ).  It  is  a  middle-sized  forest  tree,  indigenous  to  Siam, 
Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.  It  has  been  employed  for  dyeing  in  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  for  many  centuries.  It  found  its  way  into  Europe  some  time  before  the  discovery 
of  America  ;  but  very  little  is  now  imported.  Its  colouring  matter  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Brazil  wood,  but  the  best  sapan  wood  does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity 
that  may  be  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  Brazil  wood,  and  the  colour  is  not  quite 
so  bright.  —  (Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)  Its  price  in  the  London  market  varies 
from  8Z.  to  14^.  a  ton. 

SAPPHIRE  (Ger.  Sapphir ;  Du.  Saffiersteen ;  Fr.  Saphir ;  It.  Zaffiro ;  Sp.  Safiro,  > 
Safir ;  Rus.  Jachant ;  Lat.  Sapphirus),  a  precious  stone  in  very  high  estimation. 
Colours  blue  and  red ;  also  gray,  white,  green,  and  yellow.  It  occurs  in  blunt-edged 
pieces,  in  roundish  pebbles,  and  crystallised.  Varies  from  transparent  to  translucent. 
Refracts  double.  After  diamond,  it  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature.  The  blue 
variety,  or  sapphire,  is  harder  than  the  ruby,  or  red  variety.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
4  to  4-2. 

It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  France,  &c. ;  but  the  red  sapphire,  or  Oriental  ruby,  is  not  found  in 
any  considerable  quantity  anywhere  except  in  Ava.     Next  to  diamond,  sapphire  is  the  most  valuable  of 
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the  gems.  The  white  and  pale  blue  varieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become  sjiow  white,  and,  when  cut, 
exhibit  so  high  a  decree  of  lustre,  that  th.y  are  used  in  pl.i<  e  of  diamond.  The  mo^t  highly  prized 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red;  these  are  the  Oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweller;  the  next  ia 
sapphires  and  last,  the  yellow  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  aslerms,  or  .star- stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
in  which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  rerfdish  violet,  and  the  [uim  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apicts, 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre.*—  (See  Kuby.) 

Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  following  details  Vvith  respect  to  the  .sapphire  and  ruby  mines  of  Ava  :  —  "  The 
precious  stones  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  Burmese  territory  are  chiefly  those  of  the  sapphire  family, 
and  the  spinelle  ruby.  They  are  found  at  2  places,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  called  Mogaut  aiid 
K\atpean,  about  5  days'  journey  from  the  ra[)ital,  in  an  E.8.E.  direction.  From  what  1  could  learn, 
the  gems  are  not  obtained  by  any  regular  mining  operations,  but  by  digging  find  washing  the  gravel 
in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small  brooks.  All  the  varieties  of  the  sapjjhire,  as  well  as  the  spindle,  are  found 
together,  and  along  with  them4arge  quantities  of  conuidum  Ihe  varieties  ascertained  to  exist,  are  the 
Oriental  sapphire ;  the  Oriental  ruby,  or  red  stone ;  the  opalescenii:  ruby,  or  cat's  eye  ruby  ;  the  star  ruby  ; 
the  green  ;  the  yellow  and  the  white  sapphires;  and  the  Orienval  amethyst,  'ihe  common  sapjihire  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  but,  in  com|)arison  with  the  ruby,  is  very  little  prized  by  the  Burmese,  in  which 
they  agree  with  other  nations.  I  brought  home  with  mo  several  of  great  size,  the  largest  weigh mg  no  lets 
than  3,630  grams,  or  above  907  carats.  The  spinelle  ruby  (zebu-gaong)  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ava,  but  is 
not  much  valued  by  the  natives.  I  brought  with  me  to  England  a  perfect  specimen,  both  as  to  colour 
and  freedom  from  flaws,  weighing  22  carats.  The  sapphire  and  ruby  mines  are  considered  the  i)roperty  of 
the  king ;  at  least  he  lays  claim  to  all  stones  that  exceed  in  value  a  viss  of  silver,  or  \(,i)  ticals.  1  he  miners, 
it  appears,  endeavour  to  evade  this  law  by  breaking  the  large  stones  into  fragments.  In  the  royal  trea^ury, 
there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  fine  stones  of  both  descriptions.  The  year  before  our  visit,  the  king 
received  from  the  mines  a  ruby  weighing  124  grains;  and  the  year  preceding  that  8  good  ones,  but  of 
smaller  size.  No  stranger  is  permitted  to  visit  the  mines;  even  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedans  residing 
at  Ava  are  carefully  excluded." — {Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  tlie  Court  qf  Ava,  p.  442.) 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  subviscid,  sweetisli,  and  somewhat  nauseous  gum-resin.  It  is 
brought  from  Arabia  and  Persia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  the  wliitest, 
as  being  the  freshest,  is  preferred.  It  is  but  seldom  imporlod. — (Milbum's  Orient, 
Com.) 

SARDINES,  OR  SARDTNIAS  (Ger.  Sardelhn ;  Fr.  Sardines;  It.  Sardine; 
Sp.  Sardinas),  a  species  of  fish  of  the  herring  tribe,  but  smaller.  They  are  taken  in 
considerable  quantities  on  otn*  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of 
Algarve  in  Portugal,  Andalusia  and  Granada  in  Spain,  and  along  the  shores  of  Italy. 
The  small  sardines,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  France,  are  esteemed  the  best. 
From  1,000  to  1,200  fishing  smacks  are  engaged  in  catching  these  fish  on  the  coast  of 
Britany,  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  French  frequently  cure  them  in 
red  brine  ;  and,  when  thus  prepared,  designate  them  avchoisces,  or  anchovied  sardines. 
These  are  packed  in  vessels  previously  employed  for  holding  wine,  and  exported  to  the 
Levant.  When  perfectly  fresh,  sardines  are  accounted  excellent  fish;  but  if  kept  for 
any  time,  they  entirely  lose  their  flavour,  and  become  quite  insipid. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony. 

The  ancients  selected  this  substance  to  engrave  upon,  no  doubt  from  its  posse.«sing  two  peculiar  and 
J]ecesaa)'y  qualities,  viz.  hardness  and  tenacity,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  touch  or 
stroke  of  the  tool  without  chipping,  and  sliowing  the  art  of  the  engraver  to  the  highest  perfection.— 
[Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.  p.  121.) 

SARSAPARILLA  (Gcr.  Sarsaparille ;  Fr.  Sulsepareille ;  It.  Sahapariglia ;  Sp. 
Zarzaparilla),  the  root  of  the  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  a  plant  growing  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  imported  in  bales.  It  is  known  in  the  London  market  by 
the  names  of  Lisbon,  Honduras,  and  Vera  Cruz,  but  it  is  also  brought  from  Jamaica. 
The  Lisbon  root,  which  is  the  produce  of  Brazil,  has  a  reddish  or  dark  brown  cuticle, 
is  internally  farinaceous,  and  more  free  from  fibre  than  the  other  kinds :  the  Honduias 
has  a  dirty  brown,  and  sometimes  whitish,  cuticle;  it  is  more  fibrous,  and  has  more 
ligneous  matter  than  the  Lisbon  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  in  long,  slender  twigs,  covered 
with  a  wrinkled  brown  cuticle,  and  has  a  small  woody  heart.  The  Jamaica  differs  frem 
the  others,  in  having  a  deep  red  cuticle  of  a  close  texture;  and  the  red  colour  partially 
diffused  through  the  ligneous  part.  The  root  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  mucilaginous, 
very  slightly  bitter  taste :  the  bark  is  the  only  useful  part  of  the  plant ;  the  ligneous 
part  being  tasteless,  inert,  woody  fibre. — (Thomson's  Dispensatory.)  The  quantity 
imported  in  1831  amounted  to  176,854  lbs.,  of  which  107,410  lbs.  were  retained  for 
home  consumption.  The  duty,  which  formerly  varied,  according  as  it  was  brought  from 
a  foreign  country  or  a  British  possession,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  was  reduced,  in 
1832,  to  6d.  per  lb. 

SASSAFRAS  (Ger.  and  Fr.  Sassafras;  It.  Sassafrasso ;  Sp.  Sasafras),  a  species 
of  laurel  {Laurus  Sassafras^L.'m.),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America, 
Cochin-China,  and  several  of  the  Indian  islands.  Sassafras  wood,  root,  and  bark,  have 
a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownisl)  v  hite 
colour ;  and  the  bark  ferruginous  within,  spongy,  and  divisible  into  layers.  Tl:eir 
sensible  qualities  and  virtues  depend  on  an  e.ssential  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate 
*  i  by  distilling  the  chips  or  the  bark  with  water.      It  is  very  fragrant,  hot,  and  i>enetrating 

•  Professor  Jameson  says,  in  his  Mineralogy,  that  some  peculiarly  beautiful  sapphires  are  found  in 
the  Capelan  mountains,  in  Pegu.  But  we  <'.o  hot  believe  that  there  are  any  such  mountains  in  any  jiart 
of  the  world ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  no  m'^untains  in  Pegu,  nor  have  any  precious  stone»"bcM>n 
kvt'r  fiui.d  in  It, 
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to  the  taste,  of  a  pale   yellow  colour,  and   heavier  than  water.      It  is  used  only  in    the 
m  deria  medica.      Very  little  is  imported.  — (  Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

SAUNDERS  (RED)  (Arab.  SundaUahmer ;  Hind.  Ruckut-chundum),  the  wood  of 
a  lofty  tree  (Pterocarpus  santahnus)  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  India,  Ceylon, 
Timor,  &c.  The  wood  is  brought  to  Europe  in  billets,  which  are  very  heavy  and  sink 
in  water.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  which 
brightens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish  brown  colours 
on  wool.  It  yields  its  colouring  matter  to  ether  and  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  The 
quantity  imported  is  but  inconsiderable.  The  price  in  bond  varies  at  this  moment 
(February,  1834)  from  13/.  to  14.1.  a  ton.  —  (Thomson's  Dispensatory;  Bancroft  on 
Colours,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 

SCAMMONY  (Ger.  Skammonien;  Fr.  Scammonee ;  It.  Scammonea ;  Sp.  Escamonea), 
a  gum-resin,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  or  creeper  plant,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Syria.  When  an  incision  is  made  into  the  roots,  they  yield  a  milky 
juice,  which,  being  kept,  grows  hard,  and  is  the  scammony  of  the  shops.  It  is  imported 
from  Aleppo  in  what  are  called  drums,  weighing  from  75  to  125  lbs.  each;  and  from 
Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax,  packed  in  chests.  The  former  is  light  and  friable,  and  is 
considered  the  best ;  that  from  Smyrna  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  less  friable,  and 
fuller  of  impurities.  It  has  a  peculiar  heavy  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  old  cheese  ;  and 
a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  colour  is  blackish  or  bluish  grey,  changing  to  dirty 
white,  or  lathering  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  v/et  finger.  Its  speciffc  gravity  is 
1  -235.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  adulterated  ;  and  when  of  a  dark  colour,  heavy,  and 
splintery,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  is  used  only  in  medicine.  —  (  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory. )  The  duty  on  scammony,  which  was  formerly  as  high  as  6s.  Ad.  per  lb.  was 
reduced  in  1832  to  2s.  6d. 

SCULPTURES,  figures  cut  in  stone,  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  representing 
or  describing  some  real  or  imaginary  object.  The  art  of  the  sculptor,  or  statuary,  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  ancient  Greece.  Fortunately,  several  of 
the  works  of  the  Grecian  sculptors  have  been  preserved ;  and  serve  at  once  to  stimulate 
and  direct  the  genius  of  modern  artists. 

Models,  are  casts  or  representations  of  sculptures. 

The  act  54  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  vests  the  property  of  sculptures,  models,  copies,  and  casts,  in  the  proprietor 
for  H  years  ;  provided  he  cause  his  name,  with  the  date,  to  be  put  on  them  before  they  are  published; 
with  the  same  term  in  addition,  if  he  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.  In  actions  tor  piracy, 
double  costs  to  be  given.  The  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  prohibits  the  importation,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  of  any 
sculptures,  models,  casts,  &c.  first  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SEAL  (Lat.  Sigillum),  a  stone,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  generally 
round  or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  the  arms,  crest,  name,  device,  &c.  of  some 
state,  prince,  public  body,  or  private  individual.  It  is  employed  as  a  stamp  to  make 
an  impression  on  sealing  wax,  thereby  authenticating  public  acts,  deeds,  &c.,  or  to  close 
letters  or  packets.  Seals  were  very  early  invented,  and  much  learning  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tracing  their  history,  and  explaining  the  figures  upon  them.  —  (See  parti- 
cularly the  work  of  Hopkinck,  De  Siffillorum  Frisco  et  Novo  Jure,  4to,  1642.)  They 
are  now  very  generally  used. 

The  best  are  usually  formed  of  precious  stones,  on  which  the  crest  or  the  initials  of  the  person's  name 
are  engraved,  set  in  gold.  But  immense  numbers  are  formed  of  stained  glass,  and  set  in  gilt  copper. 
They  are  manufactured  at-London,  Birmingham,  &c.,  and  are  extensively  exported, 

SEAL  FISHERY.  The  seal,  an  amphibious  animal,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  As  it  frequents  the  British  shores,  it  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  described.  Seals  are  principally  hunted  for  their  oil  and  skins. 
When  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  —  at  which  time  they  are  fattest,  —  a  full  grown 
seal  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  small  one  from  4  to  5  gallons.  The  oil, 
when  extracted  before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  beautifully  transparent,  free  from 
smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its  taste.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  extensively  employed  i 
in  the  making  of  shoes ;  and  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of  j 
trunks,  &c. 

'•  To  the  Esquimaux  the  seal  is  of  as  much  importance  as  bread  to  a  European.     Its  flesh  forms  their  ' 
most  usual  food ;  the  fat  is  partly  dressed  for  eating,  and  partly  consumed  in  their  lamps  ;  the  liver,  when 
ft-ied,  is  esteemed,  even  among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish.     The  skin,  which  the  Esquimaux  dress  by 
processes  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  made  water  proof.     With  the  hair  off,  it  is  used  as  coverings,  instead      . 
of  planks,  for  their  boats,  and  as  outer  garments  for  themselves  ;  shielded  with  which,  they  can  invert    i.  w 
themselves  and  canoes  in  the  water,  without  getting  their  bodies  wet.     It  serves  also  for  coverings  for    f^| 
their  tents,  and  for  various  other  purposes.    The  jackets  and  trowsers  made  of  seal-skin  by  the  Esquimaux 
are  in  great  request  among  the  whale  fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil  and  wet." —  {Scoresby's  Arctic 
Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  510.) 

SeaLs  in  fine  weather  prefer  the  ice  to  the  water,  and  vast  herds  of  them  are  frequently  found  lying  on 
tiie  field  ice  ;  the  places  where  they  are  met  with  being  thence  called  "  seal  meadow.s."    The  seal  hunters        « 
endeavour  to  6ur|)rise  them  while  sUeping,  and  to  intercept  their  retreat  to  the  water.     They  attack    ii   ] 
tiiem  with  muskets  and  bluiigeons,  but  principally  the  1  ater,  they  being  easily  despatched  by  a  blow  on    ;Jj., 
the  nose. 
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The  seal  flshery  has  long  been  prosecuted  to  a  considcmble  extent  In  the  northern  seas  by  ships  from  the 
LIbe  and  the  Weser;  but  very  few  sliips  have  been  sent  out  for  sealing  only  from  E.Sd  tK)uSh 
occasionally  some  ol  thewhalesh.ps  have  taken  large  quantities  of  seals^  Latterly  howl  Jr  the  sl^ 
hshery  has  been  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  extraordinary  success,  by  vessels  of  rom'so  to  120 
tons  each,  having  crews  of  from  16  to  30  men,  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Newfoundia.u,  N  va  Srotif 
i.c.  ihe  business  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  risk,  and  instances  frequently  occur  of  the  veTsel  be  * 
crushed  to  pieces  by  the  collision  of  the  fields  of  ice.  We  borrow  the  following  details  from  Mr  BHs  's 
la  e   ract  on  the  frade.  Statistics,  SfC.  of  Canada  and  our  North  American  Possfssion^ 

1  here  is  another  department  of  the  colonial  fishery  which  has  originated  within  no  distant  period  and 
xs  now  becoming  ot  great  extent  and  importance.     The  large  fields  of  ice  which,  in  the  months  of  Ma'" 
and  April,  drift  southward  from  the  Polar  seas,  are  accompanied  by  many  herds  of  seals  :  these  are  foin 
sleeping  in  what  are  called  the  seal  meadows  of  the  ice,  and  are  there  attacked  and  slaughtered  in    "' 
numbers      Lor  this  purpose  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  island  these  voyages  are  princVdiv 
made,  without  waiting  till  the  return  of  spring  shall  have  opened  their  harbours,  saw  channels  thro  'h 
the  ice  for  their  vessels  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  those  drifting  fields,  through  the  openings  of  whi.h  tl  ev 
work  a  passage,  attended  with  great  d.fhculties  and  dangers,  till  they  ent-ounter  their  prey  on  the  sea^ 
meadows,     i  his  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise  seems  well  compensated  by  its  success      The  number  of 
seals  thus  taken  is  almost  incredible,  and  is  greatly  on  the  increase.     There  were  captured  by  the  Nc  w 
foundland  hshermen,  in  i82P,  280,613  seals  ;  in  1830,  553,i'.5;  and  in  1831,  748,735  ;  niaking  a  to  a^  ^atdl 
during  these-3  years  of  no  fewer  than  1,582,783  seals!     The  number  of  vessels  einployed  in  the  fishery 
fiom  Newfoundland,  in  1831,  was  115 j  and  in  1832,  1,09;  being  an  increase  of  about  3,400  tons."- 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  fish  oil  in  London,  in  January,  1834. 

L.  I. 


L.    a.        L.  s. 

Fish  oils,  cod,  Newfound  land,  per  tun  (Imp.)  V^    0  to    0    0 

seal,  brown  and  yellow  _  ^I'i    o  —  23    0 

pale  -  _  2.5  10  _  yf;    0 

whale,  Greenland  .  21  10  —  22    0 


Fish  oils,  southern  fishery,  pale,  per  tun  (Imp.)  23  10  — 

yellow  22/.  to  0/.       —  brown       22 

&pern»        -  -  —  68    0  —    0 

head  matter  .  _  70    0  —     0 


Undressed  seal  skins  are  worth  from  Is.  to  1,9.  6(/.  each. 

See  also  I\rGregor's  Britsh  Ameiica,  2d  edit,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  &c.  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  seal  in 
Lanig's  Voyage  to  Spitxbergen. 

SEALING  WAX  (Ger.  Siepellack  j  Fr.  Cire  cV Espagne,  Cire  a  cacheter  ;  It.  Cera 
Lacca,  Cera  di  Spagua ;  Sp.  Lucre;  Rus.  Surgntsch),  the  wax  used  for  sealing  letters, 
legal  instiuments,  &c.  It  is  a  composition  of  gum  lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with 
resin,  and  afterwards  coloured  with  some  pigment,  as  vermilion,  verditer,  ivory 
black,  &c. 

SEAMEN,  the  individuals  engaged  in  navigating  ships,  barges,  &c.  upon  the  high 
seas.  Those  employed  lor  this  purpose  upon  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  are  denominated 
watermen. 

A  British  Seaman  must  be  a  natural  born  sulyect  of  his  Majesty ;  or  be  naturalised 
by  act  of  parliament ;  or  made  a  denizen  by  letters  of  denization ;  or*  have  become  a 
British  subject  by  the  conquest  or  cession  of  some  newly  acquired  territory;  or  (being 
a  foreigner)  have  served  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  war,  for  the 
space  of  3  years.  -—  (.'3  &  4  If'ilL  4.  c.  54.  §  16.)  But  his  Majesty  may,  by  proclamation 
during  war,  declare  that  foreigners  who  have  served  tico  years  in  the  royal  navy,  during 
such  war,  shall  be  deemed  i?/itish  seamen.  —  (§17.) 

Various  regulations  have  been  enacted  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen,  their 
conduct  while  on  board,  and  the  payment  of  their  wages.  These  regulations  differ  in 
different  countries ;  but,  in  all,  they  have  been  intended  to  obviate  any  disputes  that 
might  otherwise  arise  betAveen  the  master  and  seamen  as  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  them,  to  secure  due  obedience  to  the  master's  orders,  and  to  interest  the  seamen 
in  tlie  completion  of  the  voyage,  by  making  their  earnings  depend  on  its  successful 
termination. 

I .  Hi  ring  of  Seamen.  —  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  frequently  arose  from  the 
want  of  proper  proof  of  the  precise  terms  upon  which  seamen  engaged  to  perform  their 
service  in  merchant  ships,  it  is  enacted  by  statute  (2  Geo.  2.  c.  36.),  "  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  master  or  commander  of  any  ship  or  vessel  bound  to  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  to  carry  any  seaman  or  mariner,  except  his  apprentice  or  apprentices,  to  sea 
from  any  port  or  place  where  he  or  they  were  entered  or  shipped,  to  proceed  on  any 
voyage  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  without  first  coming  to  an  agreement  or  contract  with 
such  seamen  or  mariners  for  their  v/ages ;  which  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  declaring  what  wages  each  seaman  or  mariner  is  to  have  respectively, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  or  for  so  long  time  as  he  or  they  shall  ship  themselves  for ; 
and  also  to  express  in  the  said  agreement  or  contract  the  voyage  for  which  such  seaman 
or  mariner  was  shipped  to  perform  the  same  ;"  under  a  penalty  of  5l.  for  each  mariner 
carried  to  sea  without  such  agreement,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  master  to  the  use  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  This  agreement  is  to  be  signed  by  each  mariner  within  3  days 
after  he  shall  have  entered  himself  on  board  the  ship ;  and  is,  when  signed,  conclusive 
and  binding  upon  all  parties.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  these  provisions  have  been 
extended  to  vessels  of  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade.  —  (31   Geo.  3.   c.  39. ) 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  articles  of  agreement  required  by  statute  (37  Geo.  3. 
c.  73.)  to  be  entered  into  between  tlie  masters  and  mariners  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  It  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  previously  uas,  and 
still  continues  to  be,   in  comnion  use  for  all  ships  emploVcd  in  foreign  trade. 

3  T   S> 
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Ship  * 

IT  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  master,  seamen,  and  mariners  of  the  ship  now  bound  for 

the  port  of  and  the  master  or  commander  of  tlie  said  ship,  Inat,  in  consideration 

of  the  monthly  or  other  wages  against  each  respective  seaman  or  mariner's  name  hereunto  set,  Ihey 
severally  shall  and  will  perform  the  above-mentioned  voyage  :  and  the  said  master  doth  hereby  ;igree 
With  and  hire  the  seamen  and  manners  tor  the  said  voy  ige  at  such  monthly  wages,  to  be  paid  pursuar.t 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they,  the  said  seamen  and  mariners,  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige 
themselves  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  their  otticers  on  board  the  said  ship  or 
boats  thereunto  belonging,  as  become  good  and  faithful  seamen  and  mariners,  and  at  all  places  where  the 
said  ship  shall  put  in  or  anchor  during  the  said  ship's  voyage,  to  do  their  best  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  said  ship  and  cargo,  and  not  to  neglect  or  refuse  doing  their  duty  by  day  or  night ;  nor 
shall  go  out  of  the  said  ship  on  board  any  other  vessel,  or  be  on  shore  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
till  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  the  ship  discharged  of  her  cargo,  without  leave  first  obtained  of  the  master, 
captain,  or  commanding  officer  on  board  ;  and,  in  default  thereof,  they  freely  agree  to  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  mentioned  in  the  act  of  parhament  made  in  the  2d  year  of  the  reignof  Knig  George  the  Second, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Government  of  Seamen  in  the  Merchants' Service;"  and 
the  act  made  in  the  o7th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  ir.tituled  "  An  Act  for  preventing 
the  Desertion  of  Seamen  from  British  Merchant  Ships  trading  to  his  Majesty's  Colonies  and  Flantations 
in  the  West  Indies:  "  and  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  iJi  hours'  absence 
without  leave  shall  be  deemed  a  total  desertion,  and  render  such  seamen  and  mariners  liable  to  the  for- 
feitures and  penalties  contained  in  the  acts  above  recited;  that  each  and  every  lawful  command  which 
the  said  master  shall  think  necessary  to  issue  for  the  ettectual  government  of  the  said  vessel,  suppres.-ing 
inimorality  and  vice  of  all  kinds,  be  strictly  complied  with,  under  the  penalty  of  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
obeying tbrfeiting  his  or  their  whole  wages  or  hire,  together  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him  or  them 
on  board  the  said  vessel:  and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  no  officer  or  seaman,  or  person  belonging  to  the 
said  ship,  shall  demand  or  be  entitled  to  liis  wages,  or  any  part  thereof,  until  the  arrival  of  the  said  ship 
at  the  above-mentioned  t)ort  of  discharge,  and  her  cargo  delivered,  nor  less  than  '20  days,  in  case  the 
seaman  is  not  employed  in  the  delivery :  and  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  between  the  master  and  otKcers 
of  the  said  ship,  that  whatever  apparel,  (urniture,  and  stores,  each  of  them  may  receive  Jnto  their  charge, 
belonging  to  the  said  shij),  shall  be  acrounted  for  on  her  return  ;  and  in  case  any  thuij,  siiall  be  lost  or 
damaged  through  their  carelessness  or  insufficiency  it  shall  be  made  good  by  such  officer  or  seaman,  by 
whose  means  it  may  happen,  to  the  master  and  owner  of  the  said  ship  :  and  whereas  it  is  customary  for 
the  officers  and  seamen,  on  the  ship's  return  home  in  the  river,  and  during  the  time  their  cargoes  are 
delivering,  to  go  on  shore  each  night  to  sleep,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  such  ship  and  freighteis  ;  be  it 
further  agreed  by  the  said  parties,  that  neither  officer  nor  seaman  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  be 
entitled  to  such  indulgence,  but  shall  do  their  duty  by  day  in  discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  keep  such  watcli 
by  night  as  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  shij)  shall  think  necessary,  in  order  for  the  preservation 
of  the  above  .  and  whereas  it  often  happens  that  part  of  the  cargo  is  embezzled  after  being  delivered  into 
lighters  ;  and,  as  such  losses  are  made  good  by  the  owners  of  the  ships,  be  it  therefore  agreed,  by  these 
presents,  that  whatever  officer  or  seaman  the  master  shall  think  proper  to  appoint,  shall  take  charge  of 
the  carjio  in  the  lighters,  and  go  with  the  same  to  the  lawful  quay,  and  there  deliver  his  charge  to  the 
shii)'s  husband,  or  his  representative,  or  see  the  same  safely  weighed  at  the  king's  beam  ;  anil,  in  conso- 
fuence  of  their  true  fidelity,  such  seamen  shall  be  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  each  lighter,  exclusive  of  their 
monthly  pay ;  and  should  it  so  happen  that  lighters  are  detained  any  considerable  time  at  the  (juay  before 
they  can  be  unloaded,  such  officer  and  seaman  so  appointed  shall  in  that  case  be  entitled  to  "zs.  tW.  tor 
every  2t  hours,  exclusive  of  their  monthly  pay  ;  that  each  seaman  and  mariner,  who  shall  well  and  truly 
perform  the  above-mentioned  voyage,  iprovided  always,  that  there  be  no  plunderage,  embezzlement,  or 
other  unlawful  acts,  committed  on  the  vessel's  cargo  or  stores,)  shall  be  entitled  to  their  wages  or  hire 
that  may  become  due  to  him  pursuant  to  this  agreement  ;  that,  for  the  due  performance  of  each  and 
every  the  above-mentioned  articles  and  agreements,  and  aclinowledgment  of  their  being  voluntary  and 
without  compulsion,  or  any  other  clandestine  means  being  used,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names,  the  day  and  month  set  opposite  to  their  respective  names. 


Place  andXime 
of  Kntry. 

Men's  Names. 

Quality. 

Witnesses  to 

each  Man's 

signing. 

Pay  in  the  River. 

Wages  per 
MMith,  or  tor 
th?  \'oyage. 

Whole  Wages. 

Whole. 

Halt 

The  statutes  do  not  render  a  verbal  agreement  for  wages  absolutely  void  ;  but  impose 
a  penalty  on  the  master  if  a  written  agreement  be  not  made.  When  a  written  agree- 
ment is  made,  it  becomes  the  only  evidence  of  the  contract  between  the  parties;  and  a 
seaman  cannot  recover  any  thing  agreed  to  be  given  in  reward  for  his  services,  which  is 
not  specified  in  the  articles. 

A  seaman  who  has  engaged  to  serve  on  board  a  ship,  is  bound  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  the  service  of  the  ship ;  and,  therefore,  a  promise  made  by  the  master  of 
a  ship  in  distress,  to  pay  an  extra  sum  to  a  seaman,  as  an  inducement  to  extraordinary 
exertion  on  his  part,  is  held  to  be  essentially  void. 

2.  Conduct  of  Seamen.  —  It  is  essential  to  the  business  of  navigation  that  the  mo.'".t 
prompt  and  ready  obedience  should  be  paid  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master. 
To  this  effect  it  is  covenanted  in  the  articles  of  agreement  previously  quoted,  that 
'•  each  and  every  lawful  command  which  the  said  master  shall  think  necessary  to  issue 
for  the  effectual  government  of  the  said  vessel,  suppressing  immorality  and  vice  of  all 
kinds,  be  strictly  complied  with,  under  the  penalty  of  the  person  or  persons  disobeying 
forfeiting  liis  or  their  whole  wages  or  hire,  together  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him 
or  them  on  board  the  said  vessel." 

In  case  of  disobedience  or  disorderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  seamen,  the  master 
may  correct  them  in  a  reasonable  manner.  Such  an  authority  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  of  those  on  board;  but  it  behoves  the  master  to  act  in  such 
cases  with  great  deliberation,  and  not  to  pervert  the  powers  with  which  he  is  intrusted 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  cruel  cr  ^illdietiv3  purposes.      Masters  abusing  their  au- 
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thority  must  answer  at  law  for  the  consequences.  In  the  case  of  actual  or  open  mutiny 
by  the  crew,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  resistance  of  the  master  becomes  an  act  of  self 
defence,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  all  its  consequences  in  that  point  of  view.  The 
Ordinances  of  Oleron  and  Wisby  declare  that  a  mariner  who  strikes  the  master  shall 
either  pay  a  fine  or  lose  his  right  hand;  a  singular  as  well  as  cruel  alternative,  unknown 
in  modern  jurisprudence. 

But  although  the  master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great  crimes,  he 
has  no  judicial  authority  over  the  criminal,  but  is  bound  to  secure  his  person  and  bring 
him  before  a  proper  tribunal.  And  all  justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  to  receive 
informations  touching  any  murder,  piracy,  felony,  or  robbery  upon  the  sea,  and  to 
commit  the  offenders  for  trial.  —  (4;'5  Geo.  3.  c.  160.) 

The  desertion  or  absence  without  leave  of  seamen  from  a  ship,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
foreign  parts,  being  attended  with  many  bad  consequences,  has  been  provided  against 
in  all  maritime  laws.      It  was  enacted  in  this  country,  by  the  II  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7., 

*'  That  all  such  seamen,  officers,  or  sailors,  who  shall  desert  the  ships  or  vessels  wherein  they  are  hired 
to  serve  for  that  voyago,  shall  for  such  offence  forfeit  all  such  wages  as  shall  be  then  due  to  him  or 
them."  By  subsequent  statutes  (2  Geo.  2.  c.  Sti.,  and  31  Geo.  3.  c.  39.),  it  is  enacted,  that  if,  after  having 
entered  into  the  agreement  previously  referred  to,  a  mariner  deserts  or  refuses  to  proceed  on  the  voyage, 
he  forfeits  to  the  owners  all  the  wages  then  due  to  him,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  may,  on  complaint  of 
the  master,  owner,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  ;  and  in  case 
of  his  refusal  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  of  his  not  assigning  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  refusal,  may 
commit  him  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  fourteen 
day^.  A  mariner  absenting  himself  from  the  ship  without  leave  of  the  master  or  other  chief  officer 
having  charge  of  the  ship,  forfeits  two  days'  pay  for  every  such  day's  absence,  to  the  use  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  And  in  the  case  of  foreign  voyages,  if,  upon  the  ships  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery  here, 
he  leaves  her  without  a  ivritteji  discharge  from  tiie  master  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  or 
it  in  the  coasting  trade  he  quits  the  ship  before  the  voyage  is  completed  and  the  cargo  deliveueo,  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  engaged,  or  before  he  has  obtained  a  discharge  in  writing, 
he  forfeits  1  month's  pay  to  the  said  hospital.  But  these  provisions  do  not  debar  seamen  from  entering 
on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  chips. 

In  order  still  further  to  discountenance  desertion,  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  imposed  by 
the  37  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  on  every  master  or  commander  of  any  British  merchant  ship  who 
engages  any  seaman  or  other  person  to  serve  on  board  such  ship,  in  the  event  of  such 
master  or  commander  being  aware,,  at  the  time,  that  such  seaman  or  person  had  deserted 
from  any  other  ship  or  vessel. 

For  an  accotmt  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  the  master  for  leaving  seamen  in  foreign 
countries,  or  refusing  to  bring  them  back,  see  Master. 

Neglect  of  duty,  disobedience  of  orders,  habitual  drunkenness,  or  any  cause  which 
will  justify  a  master  in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the  voyage,  will  also  deprive  the 
seaman  of  his  wages. 

If  the  cargo  be  embezzled  or  injured  by  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  seamen,  so 
that  the  merchant  has  a  right  to  claim  satisfaction  from  the  master  and  owners,  they  may, 
by  the  custom  of  merchants,  deduct  the  value  thereof  from  the  wages  of  the  seamen  by 
whose  misconduct  the  injury  has  taken  place.  And  the  last  proviso  introduced  into  the 
usual  agreement  signed  by  the  seamen,  is  calculated  to  enforce  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
embezzlement  either  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship's  stores.  This  proviso,  however,  is  to 
be  construed  individually,  as  affecting  only  the  particular  persons  guilty  of  the  embezzle- 
ment, and  not  the  whole  crew.  Nor  is  any  innocent  person  liable  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  to  make  good  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  others. 

I'he  offences  of  running  away  with  the  ship,  or  voluntarily  yielding  her  up  to  an 
enemy,  or  making  a  revolt,  are  punishable  by  death.  The  Statute  11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  7. 
enacts, 

"  That  if  any  commander  or  master  of  any  ship,  or  any  seaman  or  mariner,  shall  in  any  place,  where 
the  admiral  hath  jurisdiction,  betray  his  trust  and  turn  pirate,  enemy,  cr  rebel,  and  piratically  and 
feloniously  run  away  with  his  or  their  ship  or  ships,  or  any  barge,  boat,  ordnance,  ammunition,  goods,  or 
merchandises,  or  yield  them  up  voluntarily  to  any  pirate,  or  shall  bring  any  seducing  messages  from  any 
jnrate,  enemy,  or  rebel,  or  consult,  combine,  or  confederate  with,  or  attempt  or  endeavour  to  corrupt  ;iny 
commander,  master,  ofticer,  or  mariner,  to  \ield  up  or  run  away  with  any  shi(),  goods,  or  merchandises, 
or  turn  iiirate,  or  go  over  to  pirates  ;  or  if  any  person  shall  lay  violent  hands  on  his  commander,  whereby 
to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  ship  and  goods  committed  to  his  trust,  or  that  shall  confine 
his  master,  or  make  or  endeavour  to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship  ;  shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to 
be  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  being  convi<-ted  thereof  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall 
have  and  sutler  pain  oi death,  loss  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers  upon  the 
seas  ought  to  have  and  suffer." 

The  wilful  destruction  or  loss  of  the  ship  is,  in  all  countries,  punisliable  by  death. 
But  doubts  having  been  entertained  whether  the  destruction  of  a  ship  that  had  been  in- 
sured came  within  the  ?cope  of  the  previously  existing  statutes,  they  were  repealed  by 
the  43  Geo.  3.  c.  113.,  and  the  following  provision  substituted  in  their  stead :  — 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  after  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1803,  wilfully  cast  away, 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  in  any  wise  counsel,  direct,  or  i)rocure  the  same  to  be 
done,  and  the  same  be  accordingly  done,  with  intent  or  design  thereby  wilfully  and  maliciously  to  prejudice 
any  owner  or  owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  goods  laden  on  board  the  saint, 
or  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  cr  corporate,  that  haih  or  have  underwritten  or  shall  underwrite 
any  pclicy  or  policies  of  insurance  upon  such  ship  cr  vessel,  or  on  the  freight  thereof,  or  upon  any  goods 
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laden  on  board  the  same,  the  person  or  pr rsons  ofTending  tnerem,  being  thoreof  lawAilly  convicted,  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  principal  felon  or  telons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

3.  Payment  of  Seamen's  Wages,  S^c.  —  In  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  attention  of 
seamen,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  all  maritime  states  to  make  the  payment  of  their  wages 
depend  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  voyage.  "  Freight  is  the  mother  of  wages  ; 
the  safety  of  the  ship  the  mother  of  freight."  When,  therefore,  by  any  disaster  happe;ning 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  such  as  the  loss  or  capture  of  the  ship,  the  owners  lose  their 
freight,  the  seamen  also  lose  their  wages. 

If  a  ship  destined  on  a  voyage  out  and  home  has  delivered  her  outward  bound  cargo, 
but  perishes  in  the  homeward  voyage,  the  freight  for  the  outward  voyage  is  due ;  so  in 
the  same  case  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  receive  their  wages  for  the  time  employed  in  the 
outward  voyage  and  the  miloading  of  the  cargo,  unless  by  the  terms  of  their  contract 
the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  are  consolidated  into  one.  If  a  ship  sail  to  several 
places,  wages  are  payable  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  last  cargo.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  where  money  had  been  advanced  to  the  owners  in  part  of  the  freight  outwards, 
and  the  ship  perished  before  lier  arrival  at  the  port  of  delivery,  it  was  held  that  the  sea- 
men were  entitled  to  wages  in  proportion  to  the  money  advanced. 

If,  after  seamen  have  been  hired,  the  owners  of  a  ship  do  not  think  proper  to  send 
her  on  the  intended  voyage,  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  for  the  time  during  which  they 
may  have  been  employed  on  board  the  ship  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  sustaining  any 
special  damage  by  breaking  off  the  contract,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
indemnified. 

In  the  case  of  shipwreck,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  seamen  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  If  the  cargo  be  saved,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  freight  paid  by  the  merchant  in  res})ect  thereof,  it.  seems,  upon  principle, 
that  the  seamen  are  also  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  their  wages.  And  for  their  labour 
in  saving  the  cargo,  or  the  remains  of  the  ship,  they,  as  well  as  other  persons,  may  be 
entitled  to  a  recompence  by  way  of  salvage.  The  laws  of  Oleron  rule,  that  if,  in  case  of 
sliipwreck,  "  the  seamen  preserve  a  part  of  the  ship  and  lading,  the  master  shall  allow 
them  a  reasonable  consideration  to  carry  them  home  to  their  own  country ;  and  in  case 
they  save  enough  to  enable  the  master  to  do  this,  he  may  lawfully  pledge  to  some  honest 
persons  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion." 

By  the  laws  of  Wisby,  "  the  mariners  are  bound  to  save  and  preserve  the  merchan- 
dise to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  whilst  they  do  so  (^ce-fuisant,  according  to  the 
French  translation),  ought  to  be  paid  their  wages,  otherwise  not."  By  the  Hanseatic 
Ordinance,  if  a  ship  happens  to  be  cast  away,  the  mariners  are  obliged  to  save  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  and  the  master  ought  to  requite  them  for  their  pains  to  their  content,  and 
convey  them  at  his  own  charge  to  their  dwelling  places ;  but  if  tlie  mariners  refuse  to 
assist  their  master,  in  such  case  they  shall  have  neither  reward  nor  wages  paid  them." 
It  is  not  quite  clear,  fi-om  the  language  of  these  ancient  ordinances,  whether  the  payment 
directed  to  be  inade  to  seamen  on  those  melancholy  occasions,  is  to  be  a  reward  only  for  f~ 
their  laboia*  in  the  salvage,  or  a  recompence  for  their  former  services  in  the  ship,  for 
which,  according  to  general  principles,  they  are  entitled  to  no  payment,  if  no  freight  is 
earned.  But  Cleirac,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  says,  that  by  an 
ordinance  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  made  in  the  year  1563,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  seamen 
shall  .save  as  much  as  they  can  from  shipwreck ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  master  is  bound 
to  pay  them  their  wages,  and  to  give  them  a  further  reward  for  their  labour  oat  of  the 
goods.  And  the  Hanseatic  Ordinance  of  the  year  1614  expressly  directs,  that  if  so  much 
of  the  ship  be  .saved  as  equals  the  value  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  they  shall  be  paid 
their  whole  wages.  In  like  manner,  the  Ordinance  of  Rotterdam  and  the  French 
Ordinance  also  expressly  direct  the  payment  of  wages  cut  of  the  relics  and  materials  of 
the  ship.  —^(Abbott  on  the  Lavj  of  Shipping,  part  iv.  c.  2.) 

"  I  have  not  been  able,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  to  find  any  decision  of  an  English 
court  on  the  point,  and  the  legislature  has  made  no  provision  relating  to  it.  As  an 
inducement  to  the  mariners  to  exert  themselves  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  may  not  be  unfit 
to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  obtaining  their  wages,  if  they  save  so  much  of  the 
ship  as  shall  be  suflBcient  to  pay  them ;  but  their  claim  upon  the  ship  seems  not  to  extend 
to  a  case,  wherein,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  upon  which  their  claim  is 
founded,  no  wages  are  payable  to  them."  —  (Partiv.  c.  2.) 

The  laws  of  Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  direct,  that  if  a  seaman  die  during 
the  voyage,  wages  shall  be  paid  to  his  heirs :  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  sum  thus 
directed  to  be  paid  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  payment  proportioned  to  the  time 
of  his  service,  or  the  whole  sum  that  he  would  have  earned  had  he  lived  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voyage.  This  question  has  not  been  judicially  decided  in  England ;  but 
by  the  act  37  Geo.  3.  c.  73.  it  is  ordered,  that  the  wages  due  to  any  seaman,  who  has 
died  on   board  any  ship  trading  to  the  West  Indies,   shall  be  paid,  within  3  months  of 
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the  arrival  of  such  ship  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  receiver  of  the  sixpenny  duty  for  Green- 
wich Hospital,  for  the  use  of  the  seaman's  executor  or  administrator.  All  masters 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  the  same  incur  a  penalty  of  50/.,  and  pay  double  wages  for 
each  offence. 

A  seaman  impressed  from  a  merchant  ship  into  the  royal  service,  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  proportion  of  his  wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  impressment,  provided  the  mer- 
chant ship  arrive  in  safety  at  the  port  of  her  discharge. 

Policy  requires  that  the  wages  of  seamen  should  not  be  paid  to  them  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  to  prevent  desertion,  as  to  preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  what 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Conformably  to  this  principle  it  has 
been  enacted, 

"  That  no  master  or  owner  of  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel  shall  pay  or  advance,  or  cause  to  be  paid  or 
advanced,  to  any  seaman  or  mariner,  during  the  time  he  shall  be  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  any  money  or 
eff'fcts  upon  account  of  wages,  exceeding  one  moiefu  of  the  wages  wliicli  shall  be  due  at  the  time  of  sucli 
payment,  until  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  return  to  Great  Britain  ox  Ireland,  or  Uie  plantations,  or  to  some 
oilier  ot  his  Majesty's  dominions,  whereto  they  belong,  and  from  whence  they  were  first  fitted  out;  and 
if  any  such  master  or  owner  of  such  merchant  ship  or  vessel  shall  i)ay  or  advance,  or  cause  to  be  prfid  or 
advanced,  any  wages  to  any  seaman  or  mariner  above  the  said  rnoiety,  such  master  or  owner  shall  forfeit 
and  \i&y  double  the  money  he  shall  so  pay  or  advance,  to  be  recovered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by 
any  person  who  shall  first  discover  and  inform  of  the  same."  —  (8  Geo.  1.  c.  24.) 

The  time  when  wages  should  be  paid  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
enactments.  Thus,  as  to  ships  engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  it  is  ordered,  that  ui)on  the 
arrival  of  any  ship  in  Great  Britain  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  master  or  commander 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  thereto  belonging  their  wages,  if  demanded,  in  thirty 
days  after  the  ship's  entry  at  the  Custom-house,  except  in  cases  where  a  covenant  shall 
be  entered  into  to  the  contrary ;  or  at  the  time  the  seamen  shall  be  discharged,  wliich 
shall  first  happen,  if  demanded ;  deducting  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the 
act,  "  under  the  penalty  of  paying  to  each  seaman  or  mariner  that  shall  be  unpaid, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  twenty  shillings  over  and  above  the  wages 
that  shall  be  due  to  each  person,  to  be  recovered  by  the  same  means  and  methods  as  the 
wages  may  be  recovered ;  and  such  payment  of  wages  aforesaid  shall  be  good  and  valid 
in  law,  notwithstanding  any  action,  bill  of  sale,  attachment,  or  incumbrance  whatsoever." 
—  (2  Geo.  2.  c.  36.) 

And  as  to  ships  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  master,  commander,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  ship,  shall  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  seamen  their  wages,  if  demanded,  within  Jive  days-  after  the  ship  shall 
be  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  or  the  cargo  be  delivered,  or  at  the  time  the  seamen 
shall  be  discharged,  which  shall  first  happen,  unless  an  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  contrary  ;  in  which  case  the  wages  shall  be  paid  according  to  such  agreement, 
deducting  in  every  case  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  act,  under  the  like  forfeiture  of 
twenty  shillings,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  with  regard  to  ships  coming  from 
abroad  ;  and  such  payment  shall  be  good  in  law,  "  notwithstanding  any  action,  bill  of 
sale,  attachment,  or  incumbrance  whatsoever."  —  (31   Geo.  3.  c.  39.) 

Seamen  have  a  threefold  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  wages ;  viz.  against  the  ship,  the 
owner,  and  the  master ;  and  they  may  proceed  either  in  the  admiralty  courts  or  those  of 
common  law ;  in  the  former  case  all  may  join,  and  payment  may  be  obtained  out  of  the 
value  of  the  ship.  The  contract  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  master  or  owner,  but  they 
are  bound  to  produce  it  when  required,  and  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract 
between  the  parties. 

By  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  58.,  justices  of  the  peace  are  authorised  summarily  to  decide 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  seaman  as  to  the  nonpayment  of  wages  not  exceeding  20/.  ; 
and  if  they  find  the  claim  well  founded,  may,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  paid  within 
2  days,  issue  their  warrant  for  the  levy  of  the  same  by  distress  :  parties  dissatisfied  may 
appeal  to  the  admiralty. 

4.  Paijment  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  —  During  the  reign  of  George  II.  an  establishment 
attached  to  Greenwich  Hospital  was  erected  (20  Geo.  2.  c.  38.)  ^^  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  maimed  and  disabled  seamen,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  such  as  shall  be 
kiUed,  slain,  or  drowned,  in  the  merchant  service.  To  provide  a  fund  for  this  charitable 
institution,  every  person  serving  in  any  merchant  ship,  or  other  private  ship  or  vessel, 
belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  England,  (except  apprentices  under  the  age 
of  18,  persons  employed  in  boats  upon  the  coasts  in  taking  fish  which  are  brought  fresh 
on  shore,  or  in  boats  within  rivers,  or  upon  boats  on  the  coast,  and  pilots  (except  persons 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  East  India.  Company,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  institution,  being  provided  for  by  a  fund  established  by  the  Company),) 
pays  sixpence  per  month,  which  is  deducted  out  of  his  wages  by  the  master,  and  by  him 
paid  over  to  the  persons  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  act  at  the  port  to  which 
the  ship  belongs,  before  she  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  inwards.  For  the  management 
and  distribution  of  this  fund,  a  corporation  was  created,  composed  chieily  of  eminent 
merchants,  with  power  to  purchase  land  and  erect  an  hospital,  and  to  provide  for  seamen 
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rendered  incapable  of  service  by  sickness,  Avounds,  or  other  accidental  misfortunes,  and 
decrepit  and  worn  out  by  age,  either  by  receiving  them  into  the  hospital,  or  by  pensions ; 
and  also  to  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  seamen  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant 
service,  provided  the  children  are  not  of  the  age  of  14  years;  or,  if  of  that  age  and 
upwards,  are  incapable  cf  getting  a  livelihood  by  reason  of  lameness,  blindness,  or  other 
infirmity,  and  are  proper  objects  of  charity  ;  and  to  make  reasonable  allowances  to  those 
who  shall  lose  an  eye  or  limb,  or  be  otlierwise  hurt  or  maimed,  in  fighting,  defending  or 
working  their  ships,  or  doing  any  other  duty  in  their  hcrvice,  in  proportion  to  their 
hurt ;  so  far  forth  as  the  income  and  revenues  of  the  charity  will  extend  for  these 
purposes.  But  no  person  is  to  be  provided  for  as  a  worn-out  seaman,  who  has  not  been 
employed  in  the  merchant  service  Jive  years,  and  paid  the  contribution.  And  in  pro- 
viding for  tills  class,  a  preference  is  given  to  such  as  have  served  longest  and  contributed 
most. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  times  of  service  and  payment  of  the  contribution,  the  master 
must  keep  a  muster-roll  of  the  persons  employed  in  tiie  ship,  and  before  its  departure 
deliver  a  duplicate  to  the  collector  of  these  duties  at  the  port ;  and,  during  the  voyage, 
eiiter  the  time  and  place  of  discbarge,  quitting,  and  desertion,  and  of  receiving  other 
persons  on  board,  and  of  any  hurt,  damage,  death,  or  drowning  ;  of  which  he  must  also 
deliver  a  duplicate  at  his  return,  under  the  penalty  of  20/.,  to  the  truth  vrhereof  he  may 
be  examined  upon  oath  by  the  collector.  And  in  case  any  person  employed  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall,  in  doing  his  duty  on  shore  or  on  board,  break  an  arm  or  leg,  or 
be  otherwise  hurt  or  maimed,  he  is  to  be  properly  relieved  until  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  sent  to  the  place  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  this  charity  is  excellent,  it  has  been  alleged, 
and,  we  apprehend,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  that  the  conditions  under  which  merchant 
seamen  are  admitted  to  participate  in  its  benefits  are  too  onerous,  that  they  have  not 
reaped  from  it  an  advantage  equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  it  imposes  on  them,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  collection  have  been  quite  enormous. 

The  last  part  of  this  statement  is,  indeed,  completely  borne  out  by  the  first  of  the 
subjoined  documents,  which  shows  that  the  expense  of  collection  is,  in  future,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  half  oi  what  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  and  we  have  been  well  assured  that  the 
reduction  may  be  safely  carried  a  good  deal  further. 

The  second  of  the  subjoined  accounts  shows  that  there  is  not  at  present  a  single 
seaman  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  except  such  as  have  served  in  the  navy  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  number  of  men  in  the  merchant  service,  the  large  sum  (26,000/.) 
annually  paid  by  them  to  the  hospital,  and  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  strikes  us  as  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The  subject  is  one  that 
seems  to  require  a  tliorough  investigation.  Merchant  seamen  ought  to  participate, 
equally  with  those  in  his  Majesty's  service,  in  the  benefits  of  an  institution  to  which  they 
contribute  so  largely. 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Money  deducted  out  of  the  Wages  of  Seamen  employed  in  the  Merchant  Service  of 
the  Country,  for  the  Years  1828  and  I8i.'9  ;  showing  the  Gross  Amount  collected,  the  Nett  Money  paid 
to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Amount  and  Rate  per  Cent,  paid  for  collecting  the  same  in  each  Year, 

and  for  what  Purposes  employed. 


(iross  amount  of  the  colleci  ion  -  -  .  .  . 

?Joney  paia  to  Greenwich  Hospital  -  -  ... 

Total  expense  of  collection  .  .  .  .  . 

Detail  of  the  Tvtal  Expense  of  CollcctUm. 
To  the  deiTity  receivers  of  (Jreat  Biitain  and  Ireland,  America,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and 
Newfoundland,   12 j-  per  cent,   for  collecting,   except  the  port  of  LiverjJool,  which  is 
7;  per  cent.  ...... 

To  the  receivers  general  for  Scotland  ard  liel  nr!,  a  salary  of  50/.  per  annum  each 
I'laiitatiiin  cIlvU  at  the  ("ustom-i.ouse,  10  per  <  ei-.t.  on  the  amount  collec  ed  in  America 
S„lm-  of  thi-  crii.'f  receiver  at  .\e\vf;)undland,  7:,  p..r  cent  on  the  coJection 
Salaries  to  the  receiver  general  and  compiroller  at  the  port  of  London,  their  clerks,  clerk 
at  the  cu^toms,\nessenger,  and  housekteptr  .  .  .  . 

Repairs  -  ..... 

Superannuation  allowances  ....  .  . 

l^ostage,  stationery,  taxes,  and  housekeeper's  di-burscments  -  -  - 


1828. 

18-29. 

L.       s.     d. 

'25,683  1  - 1 
18,845  19  8 
4,837  1  5 

L.       s.     d. 

'26,137  2  3) 
21,412  17  5* 
4,7'24  4  lOi 

2,081 
100 

78 


1,635 

437 

36 

468 


.3  6 
0  0 
4    5 


0    0 
:l    8 

5  0 

6  10 


81     1 

1,65.5    0 
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The  monies  paid  to  Greenwich  Hospital  are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution. 

P.  C.  LE  GEYT,  Clerk  of  the  Chequa 

The  total  expense  of  collecting  amounted  in  the  year  1828  to  20.1  per  cent,  and  in  1826  to  18  per  cent 
on  tlie  xro-s  receipts;  but  anangetnents  are  now  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect,  by  which  the  whole 
expense  will  be  reduced  to  alio.it  10  per  cent. 

W.  H.  HOOPER,  Secretary. 
Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  10th  of  May,  1830. 
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II.  Account  of  Merchant  Seamen  now  in  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich,  with  the  Com- 
parative Amount  of  Service  iu  the  Navy  and  in  the  Merchants'  Employ. 


Number  of  Men 

who  h;ive 

nevtr  served 


Number  of  Men 

who  have  servtd 

in  the  Navy 

and  in  the 

ATerchrtnts'  Strvice- 


Total  Number 

of  Years 
served  hy  ,hem 

in  the 
King's  Service. 


Nil-  l.m  I  18,1!)5 

The  establishment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  is 

Of  these  are  - 
Sean;fn  who  ha\e  serv^-d  in  merchant  ships 
Seamen  who  have  served  in  king's  ships  only 
Royal  inar.nes 

Lunatics  ... 

Absent  .  -  . 

Vacancies  -  -  . 


Total  Number 

of  Vears 

served  bv  them 

in  the 

Merchants'  Service, 


14,485 


Average  Number 
ot  Vears 
served  l>y 

each  Man  in  the 

Navy. 


16i 


Average  Number 

cf  Years 

served  by 

each  Man  in  the 

Mert  hants'  Service. 


13 


I         2,710 


I         2,710 


III.  Account  of  Children  of  Merchant  Seamen  in  the  School  of  Greenwich  Hospital 


Number  of 

Children  of 

Merchant  Seamen 

whose  Fathers 

have  never  served 

in  the  Navy. 

Number  of 

Chiklren  of 

Merchant  Seimen 

whose  Fathers 

have  also  served 

in  the  Navy. 

Remarks. 

89 

23 

The  oriL;inal  (Greenwich  Hospital  school,  to  which  the  children  of  merchant 
seamen  are  eliirihle,  consisted  of '^00  children,  until,  by  a  regulation  of  1829,  it  was 
increased  to  300. 

Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich,  9th  of  April,  1831. 


R.  G.  KEATS,  Governor. 


For  further  details  with  respect  to  this  important  subject,  see  Lord  Tenterden's  work 
on  the  Law  of  Sliipping. 

SEAWORTHY,  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  indicating  that  she  is  in  every  respect  fit 
for  her  voyage. 

It  is  provided  in  all  chartcrparties,  that  the  vessel  chartered  shall  be  "  tight,  staunch, 
and  strong,  well  apparelled,  furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  men  and  mariners, 
tackle,  provisions,  cSce."  If  the  ship  be  insuflficient  in  any  of  these  particulars,  the 
owners,  though  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  will  be  liable  for  whatever  damage  may, 
in  consequence,  be  done  to  the  goods  of  the  merchant ;  and  if  an  insurance  has  been 
effected  upon  her,  it  will  be  void. 

But  whether  the  condition  of  seaworthiness  be  expressed  in  the  charterparty  or  not,  it 
is  always  implied.  "  In  every  contract,"  said  Lord  Elienborough,  "  between  a  person 
holding  himself  forth  as  the  owner  of  a  lighter  or  vessel  ready  to  carry  goods  for  hire, 
and  the  person  putting  goods  on  board,  or  employing  his  vessel  or  lighter  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  a  term  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  lighterman  or  carrier  implied  hy 
law,  that  his  vessel  is  tight,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  offers  and  holds  it  forth 
to  the  public :  it  is  the  immediate  foundation  and  substratum  of  the  contract  that  it  is 
so :  the  laiv  presumes  a  promise  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  without  any  actual 
proof ;  and  every  reason  of  sound  policy  and  public  convenience  requires  that  it  should 
be  so." 

Not  only  must  the  ship  and  furniture  be  sufficient  for  the  voyage,  but  she  must  also 
be  furnished  with  a  suflh'cient  number  of  persons  of  competent  skill  and  ability  to  navi- 
gate her.  And  for  sailing  down  rivers,  out  of  harbours,  or  through  roads,  &c.,  where 
either  by  usage  or  the  laws  of  the  country  a  pilot  is  required,  a  pilot  must  be  taken  on 
board.  But  no  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  shall  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
by  reason  of  no  pilot  being  on  board,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  want  of  a  pilot 
shall  have  arisen  from  any  refusal  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  or  from  the  negligence  of 
the  master  in  not  heaving  to,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  any  pilot  who  shall  be 
ready  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  ship.  — (48  Geo.  3.  c.  164.) 

A  stiip  is  not  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with  all  the  documents  or  papers  ne- 
cessary for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Neither  is  she  seaworthy,  if,  during 
war,  she  be  not  supplied  with  the  sails  required  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  enemy. 

It  is  only  necessary,  to  guarantee  the  owners  from  loss,  that  the  ship  should  be  sea- 
worthy at  the  time  of  her  departin-e.  She  may  cease  to  be  so  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet 
they  may  not  be  liable.  The  question  to  be  decided  in  such  cases  always  is,  whether 
the  ship's  disability  arose  from  any  defect  existing  in  her  before  her  departure,  or  from  a 
cause  which  occasioned  it  afterwards.  But  if  a  ship,  within  a  di>y  or  two  of  her  de- 
parture, become  leaky  or  founder  at  sea,  or  be  obliged  to  put  back,  without  any  visible  or 
adequate  cause  to  produce  such  an  effect  —  such  as  the  starting  of  a  plank  or  other  ac- 
cident to  Avhich  the  best  ships  are  liable,  and  which  no  human  prudence  can  prevent — - 
the  fair  presumption  is  that  she  was  not  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  ;  and  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  owners  to  show  that  she  was  seaworthy  at  that  time.  They  are  liable  for 
damage  occasioned  by  every  injury  arising  from  any  original  defect  in  the  ship,  or  from 
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bad  stowage  :  but  they  are  not  liable  for  any  injury  arising  from  the  act  of  God,  the 
king's  enemies,  or  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  how  perfect  soever  a  ship  may  be,  yet  if,  from  the 
nature  of  her  construction,  or  any  other  cause,  she  be  incapable  of  performing  the  pro- 
posed voyage,  with  the  proposed  cargo  on  board,  she  is  not  seaworthy.  She  must  be,  in 
all  respects,  Jit  for  the  trade  in  which  she  is  meant  to  be  employed.  And  it  is  a  wholesome 
rule  that  the  owners  should  be  held  to  a  pretty  strict  proof  of  this. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  any  defect  in  point  of  seaworthiness  invalidates  an 
Insurance  upon  a  ship.  There  is  not  only  an  express  but  an  implied  warranty  in  every 
policy,  that  the  ship  shall  be  "  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  Sec.  ;"  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  The  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  the  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  perils  of  tJie  sea  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  insiuc 
against  those  perils,  but  in  the  confidence  that  the  ship  is  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the 
ordinary  perils  to  wnieh  every  ship  must  be  exposed  in  the  usual  course  of  the  proposed 
voyage. 

By  the  old  law  of  France  it  was  directed,  that  every  merchant  ship,  before  her  de- 
parture from  the  place  of  her  outfit,  should  be  surveyed  by  certain  sea  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  reported  to  be  seaworthy,  "  en  bon  etat  de  navigation ;"  and  that 
previous  to  her  return,  before  she  took  her  homeward  cargo  on  board,  she  should  be 
again  surveyed.  Valin  has  shown — (Tit.  Fret,  art.  12.),  that  very  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  these  surveys,  which,  he  tells  us,  were  only  made  upon  the  lexternal 
parts,  for  the  ship  was  not  unsheathed ;  and,  therefore,  her  internal  and  hidden  defects 
could  not  be  disclosed.  This  practice  seems  now  to  be  abandoned  by  the  French  ;  at 
least,  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Code  de  Commerce.  It  is,  one  should  think,  much 
better  to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  to  be  ascertained,  as  in 
England,  after  a  loss  has  happened,  by  an  investigation  of  the  true  cause  of  such  loss, 
than  to  permit  so  important  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  the  report  of  officers  without 
any  motive  to  enquire  carefully  into  her  actual  condition.  A  ship  may,  to  all  appear- 
ance, be  perfectly  capable  of  performing  a  voyage ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  loss  has 
happened,  that  her  latent  defects  can  be  discovered,  and  her  true  state  at  the  time  of  her 
departure  rendered  manifest.  Indeed,  the  survey  made  by  the  French  was  not  deemed 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ship  was,  at  her  departure,  really  seaworthy  :  it  merely  raised 
a  presumption  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  it  was  still  open  to  the  freighter  or  the  insurer 
to  show  the  contrary. 

For  further  information  upon  this  point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  able  and  ex- 
cellent works  of  Chief  Justice  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden)  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  partiii. 
c.  3.,  and  of  Mr.   Serjeant  Marshall  on  Insjirance,  book  i.   c.  5.   §  1. 

SEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  grains  of  several  species  of  gramina.  Those  of  most 
importance  are  clover  seed,  flax  or  linseed,  hemp  seed,  mustard  seed,  rape  seed,  tares, 
&c.  ;  for  which,  see  the  respective  articles. 

SEGARS,  OR  CIGARS.      See  Tobacco. 

SENNA  (Fr.  Sene ;  Ger.  Sennablater ;  It.  Senna;  Sp.  Sen;  Lat.  Cassia  Senna; 
Arab.  Suna^.  The  plant  (  Cassia  Senna)  which  yields  the  leaves  known  in  commerce 
and  the  materia  medica  by  the  name  of  senna,  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  Upper  Egy[)t, 
and  Bernou  in  Central  Africa.  The  senna,  after  being  collected  in  Upper  Egypt, 
is  packed  up  in  bales,  and  sent  to  Boullac,  where  it  is  mixed  with  other  leaves,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  equally  good,  while  others  are  very  inferioi*.  After  being  mixed,  it  is 
repacked  in  bales  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to  Europe.  A  great  deal  of  senna  is  imported 
from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  under  the  name  of  East  India  senna ;  but  it  is  originally 
brought  to  them  from  Arabia.  — (  Thomson'' s  Dispensatory.)  Senna  is  very  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  The  total  quantity  imported  in  1831  amounted  to  250,296  lbs.,  of 
which  130,222  lbs.  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  Of  the  imports,  42,519  lbs. 
came  directly  from  Egypt ;  200,990  lbs.  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  sm^U  quantity  at 
second  hand  from  Italy  and  other  places.  The  imports  of  senna  from  India  in  1832 
amounted  to  464,917  lbs.      The  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

SHAGREEN  (Ger.  Schagrin ;  It.  Chagrin;  Kus.  Schagrim,  Schagren),  a  kind  of 
grained  leather,  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  extensively  manufactured 
at  Astraklian  in  Russia.  —  (See   Tooke's  Russia,  vol.  iii.   p.  403.) 

SHAMMY,  OR  CHAMOIS  LEATHER  (Ger.  Sdmischleder ;  Fr.  Chamois;  It. 
Camoscio ;  Rus.  Samschan'di,  Koshi),  a  kind  of  leather  dressed  in  oil,  or  tanned,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  capability  of  bearing  soap  without  hurt. 
The  real  shammy  is  prepared  of  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  But  leather  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and  sheep,  is  frequently  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

SHARKS'  FINS,  form  a  regular  article  of  trade  to  China;  and  are  collected  for 
this  purpose  in  every  country  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa  to  New  Guinea.  In  the 
Canton  Price  Currents  they  are  as  regularly  quoted  as  tea  or  opium ;  and  the  price  of 
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late  years  has  been,  according  to  quality,  from  15  to  18  dollars  per  picul,  equal  to  from 
50s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. 

SHAWLS  (Ger.  Schalen ;  Fr.  Chals,  Chales ;  It.  Shavali ;  Sp.  Schavalos),  articles 
of  fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk,  manufactured  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  hand- 
kerchief, used  in  female  dress.  The  finest  shawls  are  imported  from  India,  where  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  cost  from  50  to  300  guineas.  But  the  British  shawls  manu- 
factured at  Norwich,  Paislej^,  and  particularly  Edinburgh,  have  recently  been  very 
much  improved  ;  and  though  still  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  finest  specimens 
brought  from  the  East,  they  look  well,  and  are  much  cheaper.  The  native  shawl  ma- 
nufacture is  of  very  considerable  value  and  importance. 

Cashmere  Shawls.  — The  shawl  manufacture  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
the  ancient  Ca^pira,  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Indiji^  between  tiie  34tii  and  o5th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude,  and  the  73ti  ami  7t)th  degrees  of  E.  longitude.  Tiiough  not  so  flourishing  as  it  once  was,  the 
manufacture  is  still  prosecuted  in  this  province  to  a  very  consicterable  extent.  'Uie  shawls  aie  the  very 
best  that  are  made,  possessing  unequalled  fineness,  delicacy,  and  warmth.  They  are  formed  ot  the  inner 
hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat  [copra  hircus^,  reared  on  the  cold,  dry  table  land  of  Thibet,  elevated 
from  14.000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  goat  thrives  sutHciently  well  in  many  other 
countries  ;  but  in  the  sultvy  plains  of  Hindo.-tan  it  has  hanily  more  hair  than  a  greyhound  ;  and  though 
in  higher  latitudes  the  hair  is  more  abundant,  it  is  for  the  most  part  shaggy  and  coarse.  It  is  only  in  the 
intensely  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Thibet  that  it  yields  the  peculiarly  soft  woolly  hair  that  constitutes  tlie 
material  of  the  Indian  shawl.  We  do  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  efforts  to  naturalise  t!ie  shawl-2'(  at 
in  Fiance  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  chances  of  success  would  be  about  equal 
were  an  attempt  made  to  breed  beavers  in  a  hot  country,  without  water,  or  camels  in  a  moist  country, 
free  from  heat  and  drought. 

The  inner  or  fine  wool  is  covered  over  and  protected  by  a  quantity  of  long  shaggy  hair,  which  is,  of 
course,  carefully  separated  from  it  before  it  is  manufactured. 

The  genuine  shawl  wool  has  been  imported  into  this  country  ;  and  the  finest  Edinburgh  and  Paisley 
ahawls  have  been  produced  from  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  shawls  have  nowhere  been  made 
that  can  come,  as  respects  quality,  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Cashmere.  The  manu. 
facture  has  been  established  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  for  some  years;  but  notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on 
by  native  Cashmerians,  and  though  tije  material  emi)loyed  be  quite  the  same,  tlie  fabrics  are  said  to  want 
tlie  fineness  of  those  made  in  Cashmere,  and  to  have  a  degei^erated,  coarse  appearance.  It  is  (iifficult  to 
account  for  this  superiority.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  (juality  of  the  water  in  the  valley  of 
Cashmere  ;  but  it  is  most  probably  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which,  though  each  may  appear 
of  little  importance,  collectively  give  a  character  to  the  manufacture.. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls  are  extracted  from  a  recent  number 
of  an  English  paper  published  at  Delhi  :  — 

"  The  great  mart  for  the  wool  of  which  shawls  are  made,  is  at  Kilghet,  which  is  said  to  be  a  depend- 
ency of  Ladak,  and  situated  ilO  days'  journey  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Cashmere.  There  are  2 
kinds  of  it :  that  which  can  be  readily  dved  is  white  ;  the  other  sort  is  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  being 
with  difficulty  changed,  or,  at  least,  improved  by  art,  is  generally  woven  of  its  natural  hue.  Aliout  2  Uis. 
of  either  are  obtained  from  a  single  goat  once  a  year.  After  the  down  has  been  carefully  separated  from 
the  hairs,  it  is  repeatedly  washed  with  rice  starch.  This  process  is  reckoned  important;  and  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  Cashmerians  attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  fineness  of 
the  fabrics  produced  there.  At  Kilghet  the  best  raw  wool  is  sold  for  about  1  rupee  a  pound.  By  the  pre- 
paration and  washing  referred  to,  it  loses  |,  and  the  remainder  being  spun,  3  rupees'  weight  of  the  thread 
is  considered  worth  1  rupee. 

"  Shawls  are  made  of  various  forms,  size,  and  borders,  which  are  wrought  separately,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  the  different  markets.  Those  sent  to  Turkey  used  to  be  of  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  te.\ture.  Carpets  and  counterpanes  are  fabricated  of  the  hair  or  coarser  part  of  the  wool.  P'rom 
a  variety  of  causes,  among  others  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  who  dressed  much  in  shawls,  the 
loss  of  royalty  in  Cahul,  and  the  ruined  finances  of  Lucknow,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  this 
ele^^ant  commodity  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors.  Cashmere  found, 
work  for  30,000  shawl  looms.  In  the  time  of  the  Afghan  kings,  the  number  decreased  to  18,0(.0. ' 
Tiiere  are  now  not  more  than  6,0(0  employed.  1  should  attribute  little  of  this  diminution  to  the  .sale  of 
English  imitations  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  these  counterfeits  first  appeared,  the  pretty  pat- 
terns and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  took  the  fancy  of  some,  but  their  great  inferiority  in  the  soltness  and 
warmth  which  marks  the  genuine  shawl,  soon  caused  the  new  article  to  be  neglected.  A  camel-load  of 
them  was  lately  put  up  at  outcry  in  Delhi,  when  scarcely  a  native  would  bid  for  one  ! 

"  The  average  value  of  shawls  exported  from  Cashmere  amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  rupees.  Runjeet 
Singh  takes  ^  in  kind  as  part  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  province,  which  is  about  25  lacks  a  year.  His 
Highne.'-s  is^said  to  sell  f  of  what  he  thus  receives,  and  to  keep  the  remainder  for  his  own  court.  Of 
the  rest  di.sposed  of  by  him  and  left  for  sale  in  the  valley,  7  lacks'  worth  go  to  Bomliay  and  Western 
India;  3  to  Hindostan,  chiefly  Oude ;  |  a  lack  each  to  Calcutta,  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Balk,  whence 
some  pass  on  to  neighbouring  countries. 

"  A  curious  calculation  of  the  successive  exactions  from  Cashmere  to  Bombay  inclusive,  which  mag- 
nify the  price  of  shawls,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

"  Actual  cost  for  materials  and  labour  in  making  a  pair  of  reel  shawls :  — 

Fd.  rs.  F(i.  rt. 

Fmir  Furrukabad  seers  of  wool        -               -           -        12    8  Total  from  Kilghet  to  Bombay,  171  IS  and  85  12i  =  2.52  .)ni 

Cleaning,  washini',  and  spinning             -                  "        '59    ^  Prime  cobt               -                  -                 -                   -  537  11 

nVline           .                    -                  -                  .        -        11     0  Proportion  of  carriage                      -                  -         -  0  12 

Vvagef  to  weavers                   -                    -                  -      264    6  Insurance               -            -                      -                      -  21     0 


Fd. 

rs. 

12 

8 

50 

0 

11 

0 

264 

6 

337 

14 

3 

14 

8 

4 

12.5 

0 

.35 

0 

TtT 

Ts" 

~12 

V 

3 

6i 

70 

0 

«<■, 

lOl 

Total  -  -  -         -      337  14  Total  cost  -  -  610  55J 

Duties  071  the  jame.  —  On  sale  and  importation    to  "  A  pair  of  such  shawlsjnight  sell  forSOO  rupeesat  jinuitsir. 

Cashmere  -  -  -  -         3  14        and  in  Bombay  for  900.     The  amomit  of  tl  e  import-,  and  tlie 


On  the  thread  -  -  -  -  8     4  sums  kvied  by  each  government,  will  appear  more  in  relief  if 

While  the  fabric  is  in  the  loom        -  -  -       12.5     0  stated  as  thes  affect  a  camel -load  in  its  progress.     It  consists 

Fees  to  chowdries,  brokers,  assessors,  !cc.  -        35    0  of  14V  ctJtcha  maunds,  and  contains,  on   an  average,  2,000 

shawls  of  different  kmds,  valued,    on  reachmg   Bombay,  at 

Total  amount  of  duties  in  Cashmere  -     17118  2.S,5()0  Furrukabad  rupees.  ,  ^^^     c     „ 
"  The  government  of  Lahore  exacts  Fd.  rs.  1,5G4    6;  Pa- 
Duties  from  Cashmere  to  Amritsir              -               •        ^1    I.  tialah,  61     0!  Bikeneer   43    0;  Jcudporc,  r^l     4;    Bbown- 
From  Amritsir  to  Bombay               -                -        -         3    6^  "^'K"r>    ^0    0 ; -total    levied    b.v   nai^.vc  princes,^  1 
At  Vtn.Til.av                                 -                 -                    .        70    0  Bombav,    (10  per   cent,  ad  inlm-iw)  2,S50    0."_  (Qiotcd   in 
Aitsomi>ay                                                                         .  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin's  ^^o/ic  C«/o»,«,  vol.  i.  p.  231.) 
Total  from  Amritsir  to  Bombay                  -                        85  12'i                        b         j                                             >  f  i 

SHEEP  (Ger.  Schafe  ;  Fr.  Brehis,  Betes  u  laine,  Moutons ;  It.  Pecore ;  Sp.  Pecoray 
Ovejus;  Rus.  Owz'd  ;  Lat.  Oves).  Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
sheep,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  and,  perhaps,  cattle,  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
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They  can  be  re«H-ed  in  situations  and  upon  soils  where  other  animals  would  not  live. 
They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food,  and  one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing. 
Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of  this  country,  and  its  manufacture  employs 
an  immense  number  of  people.  "  The  dressed  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  forms 
different  parts  of  our  apparel  ;  and  is  used  for  covers  of  books.  Tlie  entrails,  properly 
prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musical  instruments.  The  bones, 
calcined  (like  other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner.  The 
milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  cheese  witliout 
a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich 
manure  ;  insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  become  too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry 
for  the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude ;  whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that  result 
from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or  to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may, 
with  Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as  the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds."  * 

(^Pennanfs  British  Zoology.)      The  importation   of  sheep   from  a  foreign   country  is 

prohibited   under  pain    of  forfeiture.  —  (6  Geo.  4.   c.  107.   §  52.)  — (See  Cattle,  and 
Wool.) 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  compendious  view  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  principal 
breeds  of  slieep  in  Great  Britain :  — 


Colour  of 

Wool. 

Wgt.  of  Wethrs. 

Age 

Names  of  Breeds. 

Head. 

Face  and  Legs. 

Fleece. 

per  (2'-. 

kiled. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Years. 

1.  Teeswater 

No  horns 

M'hite  face  and  less 

Long  wool 

9 

28 

2 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool 

10 

25 

2 

No  horns 

White  facif  and  legs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

8 

22 

2 

4-  Cotswo'd 

No  horns 

White  face  and  Itgs 

Long  wool  ifine) 

9 

24 

2 

5.  Romncy  Marsh 

No  horns 

Wlite  face  and  Ipgs 

Long  wool  (fine) 

8 

22 

2 

6.  Dartmoor,  or  Bampton 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool  (tine) 

9 

25 

2 

7.   Exmoor 

Horned 

White  fice  and  legs 

Long  wool  (coarsel     - 

6 

16 

2i 

8.  Black-face-l,  or  Heath 

Horned 

Black  f  ice  and  legs 

Long  wool  (coarse)     - 

3 

1.5 

5j 

9.  Hertford,   Ryeland 

i\o  horns 

\\-hite  face  and  legs 

Short  wool  (fine) 

'a 

14 

3,' 

10.  Morf,  Shrov^hire 

Hortied 

Black  and  speckled 

Short  wool  (fine) 

i| 

12 

sS 

11.  Dorset 

Horned 

White  and  speckLd 

Short  wool  (hne) 

1^ 

18 

2 

12.  Wilts        .          .           .           - 

Horned 

AVhlte  and  speckled 

Short  wool  (mid.) 

20 

3 

XT,.   Berks 

No  h:)rns 

Black  and  white 

I,ong  wool 

7 

18 

2i 

14.  South  Down 

No  horns 

hiieckled  and  white 

Short  wool 

2i 

18 

2 

15.  Norfolk 

Horned 

Black  and  wi.ite 

Short  wool            -       - 

'/ 

18 

3 

4 

16.  Herdwick 

Horned 

Speckled  and  white 

Short  wool 

2 

10 

17.  Cheviot 

No  horns 

Wh.ite  face  and  legs 

Short  wool 

3 

16 

18.  Dun-ficed 

No  liorns 

Dun  face  and  le^s 

Short  wool 

i 

7 

4) 

4^ 

19.  Shetland 

\o  horns 

\'arious  coloured  ditto 

Fine  cottony        -       - 

8 

21).  Spaniih 
21.  Ditto,  cross 

Rams  hom'd 

White 

Short  wool  (super.)     - 

3? 

14 

2 





Short  wool  (fine) 

2| 

16 

2 

For  details  as  to  the  number  of  slieep,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  &c.,  see 
Wool. 

SHERRY.     See  Wine. 

SHIPS.  Nautical  men  apply  the  term  ship  to  distinguish  a  vessel  having  S  masts, 
each  consisting  of  a  lower  mast,  a  topmast,  and  top-gallant-mast,  with  their  ajipro- 
priate  rigging.  In  familiar  language,  it  is  usually  employed  to  distinguish  any  large 
vessel,  however  rigged :  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  general  designation  for  all 
vessels  navigated  with  sails  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  now  employ  it. 

Merchant  Ships.  —  It  is  hardly  possible  to  divide  merchant  ships  into  classes,  at  least 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  Their  .size,  shape,  the  mode  of  their  rigging,  &c.  depend 
not  merely  on  the  particular  trade  for  which  they  are  destined,  but  on  the  varying 
tastes  and  fancies  of  their  owners.  The  ships  employed  in  the  China  trade,  by  the 
East  India  Company,  are  the  largest  merchantmen  belonging  to  this  country  ;  the 
private  traders  to  4he  East  and  West  Indies  rank  next ;  then  follow  the  whale  ships, 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Canada,  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  host  of 
others  of  every  variety  of  burden  and  shape. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  articles  Navigation  Laws,  and  Registry,  an  account 
of  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  British  ships,  of  the  conditions  and  formalities 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  acquire  and  preserve  these  privileges,  of  the  mode 
of  transferring  property  in  ships,  &c.  And  in  the  articles  Chahterparty,  Freight, 
Master,  Owners,  Seamen,  &c.,  the  law  with  respect  to  ships  and  ship-owners,  in 
their  capacity  of  carriers  or  public  servants,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of 
tlie  masters  and  crews,  is  pretty  fully  expounded.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  some  oflficial  statements  exhibiting  the 
progress  and  present  magnitude  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Increase  of  Shipping  in  England.  —  It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted, to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the  .shipping  of  England  previously  to 
the  Revolution.      Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  subject,  will  find  most  of  the  scattered 


•  Post  majores  quadrupedes  ovilli  pecoris  secunda  ratio  est ;  qua  prima  sit  si  ad  magnitudinem  iitili. 
talis  reforas.  Nam  id  pracipue  contra  frigoris  violentiain  protegit,  corponbusque  nostris  libetaliora 
preebet  velaminaj  et  etiam  elegantiam  mcnsas  jucundis  et  numeroiis  dapibus  exoinat  —  (De  Be  Rusticd, 
lib.  viL  cap.  2.) 
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notices  of  contemporary  writers  collected  by  Anderson,  in  his  «  Chronological  History 
of  Commerce."  The  mercantile  navy  of  England  first  became  considerable  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  gradually  increased  under  her  successors,  James  I.  and  Charlesl. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  British  slupping  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  95,266  tons  ; 
but  such  was  the  increase  of  navigation  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11.) 
that,  at  the  Revolution,  the  British  ships  cleared  outwards  amounted  to  ]<J0,533  tons. 
The  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  checked  this  progress.  But 
commerce  and  navigation  have  steadily  advanced,  with  the  exception  of  2  short  periods 
during  the  war  of  1739,  and  tlie  American  war,  from  the  beginning  of  last  century 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  really  authentic  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  navy  of  England 
was  obtained  in  1701-2,  from  returns  to  circular  letters  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms, issued  in  January  of  that  year.  From  these  it  appears  that  there  belonged,  at 
the  period  in  question,  to  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Wales,  3,281  vessels,  measurir<r 
(or  rather  estimated  to  measure)  261,222  tons,  and  carrying  27,196  men  and  5,660  guns! 
Of  these  there  belonged  to 


London 

Bristol         -            _    . 

Yarmouth 

Exeter 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

^I'-"-                                                               j  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

560 
l(i5 
Ui 
1.21 

7,11.7 

10,(;fi.-,       Hull            -              -  i      115 

2yK.[)       VVIiitby             .          ..          no 

6(58        Liverpool           -          .          102 

ii78        ,Scarb(;roiigh          .      .           ico 

7,;-><;4 
8. '2'  '2 
8,619 
6,860 

187 

571 

l.K.l 

6(,6 

None  of  the  other  ports  had  100  vessels;  and  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  returns  as  to  the  tonnage 
assigned  to  Newcastle  and  Ipswicii.  Of  the  Hull  vessels,  80  were  at  the  time  laid  up,  which  accounts  tor 
the  small  number  ot  nun  \n  that  \w\^.~{MacplHrson's  Annals  of  Cov^mcrce,  anno  1701  ) 

The  lollowing  Table  of  the  British  and  foreign  sl,ipi):ng  cleared  ov.twaids  i.om  l.i.W  to  1811,  both  inclu 
Sive,  IS  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  audmcrti's  Cunrpm alive  Estimate.  It  eixcs  a  very  comnleta 
view  of  the  progress  ot  the  navigation  of  the  countrv;  and  from  the  attention  pa  d  bv  the  author  to  such 
subjects,  and  the  iaciliUes  which  his  situation  in  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  hirn  loracuuiriuL'  autlieii.c 
»nformation,  its  accuracy  may  be  depended  on. 


L  Table  of  Shi 

ps  cleared  Outwards  from  \6CiS  to  ISU. 

Years. 

English. 

Foreign.  |    Total. 

Years. 

British 

Foreign.       Tolal. 

Ye.^rs. 

Britbh. 

j  Fon.i,„. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tu,is. 

T,.n.i. 

Tin,.,. 

r,ws. 

Tons. 

1            T<>l:S. 

Ti  U.S. 

'I'lllS 

16R-1 

9,3,266 
190,.^.^-5 

47,634 
9.'),267 

142,900 
285,S00 

17C0 
17fil 
1762 

540,211 
582,0.0 
54.3,444 

]07,V.37 
12V,7.-5 
1  -M,926 

647,478 
704,755 
66.S',37  0 

1786 
17  87 
1 7  88 

1   1,115,024 

1  1,27  9,0.33 

1,411.(89 

1.38,'220 
1VS,997 
10.3,7  22 

I, '..36,221 
1,417,25.3 
1,540,6,S6 

16!)7 

Ui.^lGi 

100,524 

244,788 

1763 

631,724 

91,593 
79,S06 

723.317 

17.S9 

1,515,021 

1710, 

1764 

662,434 

742,2.34 

17!  0 

1   1,424,912 

148,!ll') 

1,57.3,831 
1, 6*^.0,975 

1701  > 

43,635 

317,328 

17(i5 

7'^6,402 

72,215 

7L'.v,(il7 

!   1,,  11,246 

184.729 

1766 

758.081 

66,I'.3 

824,234 

1792 

1,561, 158 

r,()9 

'MZfi^Ti 

45,625 

289,318 

1767 

7  2 -,,835 

6.S,(,06 

7!..3,S41 

17  93 

1    1,240,202 

187,0.32 

1,427,2.34 

171'i 

326,620 

29,115 

355,735 

1768 

761,786 

77,984 

839,770 

1794 

1„3.S2,U;6 

218,077 

i;i3> 

1769 

^05,,-05 

68,420 

87.3,7  25 

1795 

1,14   ,4,'-,0 

3S2,.067 

17H^ 

421,431 

26,573 

448,004 

1770 

S0f;,495 

63,176 

869,671 

1796 

1,254,624 

47N,.356 

1,732,9,S0 

171,5  J 

1771 

877,(.0* 

66,898 

943,102 

1797 

1,10.3,781 

.396,271 

KW/ 

1772 

92,-,,456 

72,9,'51 

996,387 

1798 

1,319,151 

.365,719 

1,6,*^4,.'>7  0 

V.'llV 

432,832 

23,651 

456,183 

17  73 

874,421 

57,994 

932,115 

1799 

1,. 302,55 1 

414,774 

1,717.325 

i;2.sj 

1774 

901,016 

68,402 

969,418 

If- 00 

1,445,271 

685,051 

2,1.30,322 

\\y;i 

1775 

882,579 

68,034 

9;  0,6 13 

1801 

1,31.0,621 

J-04,8.SO 

l.7,l\ 

476,941 

26,627 

503,5r.8 

1776 

872,108 

7  4, .323 

946,431 

1802 

1,626,966 

461,723 

2,0S.S,689 

17-..S  J 

1777 

827,067 

102,638 

929,7  0". 

1803 

1,4,0.3,066 

574,,:.42 

2,0V  7,(08 

1710  [- 
1741 A 

1778 

732,5.')8 

93,778 

826,.3.36 

l.M)4 

1,463,286 

587,s49 

2,051,1.35 

384,191 

87,260 

471,451 

1779 

642,>?S1 

149.010 

791,021 

1,S05 

1,495,209 

605,821 

2,101,0',0 

17.^0 

731,2S6 

l.')4,lll 

8S.J,,397 

1,S06 

l,486,.-02 

568,170 

2,0.-.4.4  7  5J 

1749/ 

1781 

60S,219 

170,7;5 

77.S,994 

1S07 

1,42), 1(.3 

631,910 

2,056,013 

IT.WV 

C09,798 

51,386 

661,184 

1782 

615,l,'-;0 

225,4.06 

840,606 

l.'OS 

1,. 37  2.8 10 

2,SV,145 

l,(i54,!'55 

i;.oii 

17S3 

86.-.,967 

170,!  .38    l,O57,t,05 

i.'-oy 

1,53 1,1.0-^ 

699,7. '0 

2,V.'^0,902 

r,.M; 

Uritisb. 

1784 

932,219 

118.268    1,000,487 

1810 

1,624,274 

1,1. 38,5'/ 7 

2,7  62,^01 

496,254 

76,456     572,710 

1785 

1,074,862 

107,484    l,lh2,346 

1811 

1,:07,353 

696,232 

2/.05,5S5 

11.  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingiioni,  with  the  Amount  of  their 'J  oiinagc,  atui  the  Number  of  Men  and  Hoys  employed  in  na- 
vigating the  .'ame,  that  entered  Inwards  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  in  the  several  Years'  from  1814 
to  1832,  both  inclusive;  distinguishing  British  from  Foreign. 


Years. 

British  and  Irish  Vesses. 

Foreign  Vessels.                                     1 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Msn. 

1814 

8,975 

1,209,248 

83,793 

5,2.S6 

599,287 

37,.375 

1H1.5 

8.880 

1,372,108 

86,.390 

5,411 

764,562 

44,000 

1816 

9,744 

1,415,723 

90,119 

3,116 

379,465 

25,345 

1817 

11,255 

1,625,121 

97,273 

3,396 

445,011 

27,047 

1818 

13,006 

1,8.86,.394 

111,880 

6,2.30 

762,4.07 

43,9.36 

1819 

11,974 

1,809,128 

107, ,056 

4,215 

542,684 

32.6.32 

1820 

11,285 

1,668,060 

100,325 

3,472 

447.611 

27,6.33 

1821 

10,805 

1,.099,423 

97,485 

3,261 

296,107 

26,043 

1822 

11,087 

1,66.3,627 

98,980 

3,389 

469,151 

«8,421 

1823 

li;271 

1,740,8,09 

112,244 

4,069 

682,996 

??''J'i§ 

1824 

11.731 

1,797,089 

108,686 

5,655 

7.09,672 

42,126 

1823 

13..' 03 

2,14  3, .31 7 

123,028 

6,981 

909,312 

^'-^-r-^^ 

1826 

12.473 

1,950,6.30 

113,093 

6,729 

694,116 

59,8.38 

1827 

1.3.1.33 

2,086,,898 

118,686 

6,016 

751,864 

43,5.36 

1828 

13,4.36 

2,094  ,.357 

119,141 

4,<J55 

634,620 

36,7.3.'5 

'     1829 

13,6,09 

2, 184  ,.0.3.5 

122,185 

6,218 

710,.30.'' 

39  ,,349 

18.30 

13,.04« 

2.1. •■0,04  2 

1^2,103 

5,359 

758,N28 

41,670 

1831 

14,488 

2,.367,.322 

1.31,627 

6,085 

1832 

1.3.372 

2,185,980 

122,594 

4,546 

6.39,979 

35,399 
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SHIPS. 


111.  A  Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of  the  United  Ring  !om,  in 
the  Year  1832,  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards 
(including  their  repeated  Voyages),  witli  the  Numoer  of  their  Crews ;  separating  British  from  Foreign 
Ships,  and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country.  — irarl.  Paper,  No.  2S6.  Sess.  183j.) 


Countries. 

Inwards. 

Outwards.                                 j 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign.             j 

Russia        . 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tuns. 

.M«i. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1,419 

277,521 

12,487 

117 

52,132 

l,56t 

1,003 

20-',01C 

9,.307 

9(1 

24,978 

1,10C 

59 

8,33,3 

432 

^r,^] 

25,755 

1,318 

69 

9,(,6t 

525 

88 

13,403 

/Oy 

Norway 

^■■i 

3,79., 

226 

519 

82,155 

4.4.9 

43 

3,411 

269 

554 

86,540 

4,515 

60 

307 

439 

35,772 

2,179 

393 

65,658 

.3,15! 

626 

70,113 

3,731 

401 

62,079 

2,922 

428 

89,187 

.",823 

265 

41,0^7 

1,990 

349 

70, v5^ 

3,015 

S21 

130,443 

6,553 

.362 

31,087 

1,711 

798 

121,872 

6,181 

4-:5 

37,247 

2,0  ;2 

1,673 

19.5,473 

10,879 

771 

90,492 

4,;9.S 

1,571 

176,471 

9,722 

733 

88,059 

5,011 

1,3.6 

110,793 

10.554 

1,153 

63,509 

7,009 

1,40S 

116,688 

10,800 

882 

50,161 

5,0 -.5 

370 

41,63; 

2,l2ii 

41 

4,571 

318 

317. 

35,013 

2,1.53 

62 

10,532 

601 

133 

9,752 

6!5 

. 

. 

201 

16,.348 

1,134 

2 

40j 

22 

r> 

2,00., 

129 

. 

^ 

17 

2,i0-i 

Sjiain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

371 

38,1.57 

2,250 

41 

4,505 

347 

•    181 

21,291 

1,214 

34 

6,118 

355 

Canary  Islands  - 
Gil)raltar          ... 

Tl 

2,50S 

■130 

. 

. 

- 

20 

2,248 

129 

1 

89 

8 

16 

2,2,J7 

13S 

161 

21,931 
51,649 

1,311 

100 

lialy  and  the  Italian  islands    - 

292 

42,992 

2,3  S2 

20 

3,181 

249 

.352 

2,875 

23 

4,3.4 

275 

6 

726 

43 

. 

34 

5,873 

.309 

1 

150 

10 

Ionian  Islands 

48 

6,694 

375 

. 

. 

23 

3,143 

176 

Turkey  and  tlontinental  Greece 

\7,o 

18,865 

1,068 

1 

210 

11 

120 

16,989 

990 

Morea  and  Greek  islands 

13 

1,985 

100 

7 

1,.324 

67 

EK5'pt  (ports  on  the  Mtditerr) 

31 

7,->01 

381 

. 

. 

50 

10,569 

524 

9. 

305 

18 

Tripoli,  Barharv,  and  Morocco 

10 

59 

. 

. 

. 

Coast  of  Africa  from  Mo  occo 

to  the  ('a|>e  of  Good  Hojie    - 

123 

30,896 

1,772 

1 

100 

6 

1.38 

33,716 

2,140 

1 

209 

14 

VJ 

5,148 

281 

51 

10,167 

575 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

. 

. 

2 

458 

22 

1 

351 

14 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension 

. 

. 

, 

2 

283 

IS 

Mauritius 

61 

17,287 

947 

. 

55 

16,246 

880 

East    India   Company's    terri- 

tories and  Ceylon 

168 

72,895 

4,921 

. 

193 

85,260 

5,8.32 

i!0 

25,237 

2,128 

. 

19 

21,618 

2,344 

2 

794 

37 

2 

600 

28 

3 

1,312 

73 

8 

1,855 

108 

2 

802 

.',9 

7 

1,942 

119 

7 

2,158 

115 

1 

147 

1' 

Othe.  inlands  ofi he  Indian  Seas 

. 

. 

. 

2 

90S 

67 

New  South  Wales 

38 

12,231 

696 

. 

89 

30,194 

1,979 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Is. 

. 

. 

2 

550 

38 

Brit  sh  Northern  colonies 

1,872 

504,211 

23,3.33 

. 

. 

1,872 

489,233 

23,570 

828 

229,117 

12,1.56 

- 

803 

226,105 

12,804 

Hayti 

24 

231 

. 

62 

9,807 

597 

1 

117 

9 

Cuba  and  other  foreign  West 

Indies    - 

3S 

8,162 

407 

16 

4,.590 

192 

72 

15,214 

840 

12 

3,881 

m 

United  States 

284 

95,20,3 

4,251 

452 

167,359 

7,161 

458 

147,902 

6,959 

471 

176,771 

7,7ul 

34 

6,006 

327 

I 

78 

S 

20 

3,7  4(] 

211 

2 

526 

2C 

Guatemala 

1 

227 

14 

Coombia 

20 

3,454 

186 

. 

19 

3,.3S0 

198 

129 

29,302 

1,465 

3 

800 

35 

203 

45,819 

2,395 

6 

2.136 

105 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata   - 

23 

4,231 

234 

30 

5,857 

335 

2 

326 

19 

6 

1,081 

66 

1 

235 

16 

2(1 

4,007 

245 

13 

2,612 

156 

4 

778 

51 

1 

337 

20 

106 

34,900 

4,143 

116 

38,240 

4,797 

Islands   of  (iuernsey,    Jersey, 

Alderney.and  Man   - 

2,212 

125,136 

9,425 

17 

2,619 

126 

1,995 

104,154 

8,086 

19 

2 

Forei-n   parts   (the  particular 

places  cannot  be  specified)    - 
Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1,6^ 

79 

15 

1,868 

84 

13,372 

2,185,980 

122,59  4 

4,.546 

6,39,979 

.35,399 

13,292 

2,229,269 

128,293 

4,391 

651,223  3 1.SSlI 

IV.  Account  of  the  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1830,  IS")!, 

and  1832. 


Coasting  Trade,  exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  between 
Greit  Britain  and  Ireland. 


I   Ships.  Tims.           Men.     \    .'^hiiis. 

18.30  109,0' 9  8,187,733    4';8,0')9' 111,165 

18.31  108,488  8,221,123     168,292    111,318 
1,8.32      112,3.3,5  8,175,778  l484,03S    115,132 


Tnns. 
8,318,099 
8,212,239 


Inwards. 


Men.        Ships.         Tons.  Men. 

472,341     U),.359    1,052,407  74,.3,3; 

178,2'8    i(),,3,;i     1,0>S,1S5  74,22 

t  '''.'■<») '  1 1 ).7  1 6  '1,11  2.226  75,076 


Tons. 

Men. 

1,245,647 

78,9'2 

1,246,742 

79,568 

!, 417,5.33 

90,58- 

18.30 
1831 
1832 


119,458  9,210,110 
118,849  9,279,.308 
123,081  9,588,001 


5  12,4.36  124,';0')  9,561.637 
512,513  124,,506  9,1.88,981 
559,114  129,826  10,026,297  580.187 


551, .306  ?  „ 
5,57,796  >i 
580.187  J 


otal  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdo 


V.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Foreign,  which  entered  the  under-mentioned  Ports,  from  Foreign  Parts,  in  each  of  the 
Three  Years  ending  with  1832.  —  {Papers  published  by  Board  off  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 


Ports. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                         1 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships.  1    Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships.      Tons. 

London 

3,910 

744,229 

1,268 

207  ,,500 

4,140 

780.988 

1,.557 

269,159 

3,268 

639,840 

8,84 

1,54,H2 

Liverpool 
Bristol 

1,655 

368,268 

1,055 

272,163 

1,S62 

H5,i)28 

978 

265,037 

1,719 

357 

66,479 

50 

7,818 

401 

76,807 

97 

12,.3S7 

210 

46.S7I 

29 

4,352 

Hull 

906 

166,263 

656 

51,015 

989 

18'i,.388 

725 

73,547 

819 

148,701 

.373 

58,764 

329 

.35  ,,316 

4.32 

68,975 

323 

.33,402 

.506 

80,285 

261 

31,804 

275 

29,205 

32 

6,125 

375 

43,286 

45 

6.824 

286 

32,183 

14 

2,910 

I,eith 

227 

.37,268 

163 

16,118 

283 

43,216 

170 

17,1.56 

228 

36,279 

106 

9,949 

101 

9,110 

4 

71C 

92 

8,702 

10 

1,6.37 

78 

8,123 

1 

•'i 

201 

50„596 

16 

4,247 

248 

63,826 

22 

5,219 

265 

66,171 

17 

3,90C 

Cork 

113  i  21, .3.39 

43 

4,4,53 

125 

2 1,6!  5 

35 

4,0'<S 

144 

29,271 

20        2.60.71 

1.53  1  27,970 

18 

4,276 

120 

22,519 

28 

5,425 

145 

26,947 

15   1      2,537 

Dublin 

220  '  40,206 

35 

5,575 

209 

3.5,804 

44   1      7,221 

210 

38,202 

16  i     2,823| 

M 


SHirs. 
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VI.  An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  entering  into  and  sailing  from  the  Ports  of 
Ireland  in  ISOI,  and  the  subsequent  Years  mentioned  below,  distinguishing  betwet-n  the  Trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  roreigii  Parts.  —  {Pupers  pubrUhcd  bi/  Die  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 


Years. 

Trade  with  Great  Britain. 

Trade  with  Foreign  Farts. 

Total. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

khips.  1      Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sliij^s. 

Tons. 

Shiiis. 

Tuns.    \   Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

ISOl* 

(i,M6  •  .osa.o.i.T 

. 

874 

I29,2r)9 

. 

. 

7,l>9l) 

711,242 

LSOi 

6,S7.'>  1    ,0'JN,7'4O 

6,.^0R 

566,790 

1,0S5 

J55,7  42 

829 

136,927 

7,960 

754,462 

7,1.35 

703,717 

ISO) 

7,011       6S0,6S7 

7,nu 

C00,89.S 

853 

115,356 

696 

103,212 

7,864 

695,:i43 

7,',  37 

701,110 

1.S13 

il.O.ie  1    77.'5,-^S(i 

S,5f;9 

718,851 

826 

125,895 

986 

171,319 

9,922 

899,181 

9,555 

8i,o,r,o 

10,112  1    Sl.O.MO 

9,1S6 

770,547 

748 

1(18,752 

723 

116,9:3  '  10,890 

954,012 

9,;-09 

887, 5 '^0 

1S21 

y,fJ2l  1    SH,'J97 

9,  MO 

819,648 

800 

ll(;,5.-8 

621 

98,718      10,724 

961,5.35 

10,01,1 

918,3  6 

\H'^r, 

ll,.')!'^       981,764 

S,9^2 

741,182 

1,116 

182,660 

767 

15.i,99l      l'^,658 

1,167,111 

9,(,89 

878,173 

1S2IJ 

i:.,.s7.s   i,v<jv,on 

8,922 

<J06,158 

1,093 

178,936 

723 

133,-03      M,')71 

1,4;(),977 

9,645 

1.0.39.161 

i.sr-o 

l.-,,3r>J     l,'^ll,.';01 

8,45,5 

880,965 

968 

166,482 

690 

135, 'i!8      11,.307 

1,10;,983 

9,115    1,016,2131 

ISM 

ir,,  .SI    l,«i2,221 

9,<I29 

921,128 

915         158,161 

772     '    15-.i,U7      11,199 

1,420„382 

9,801     1,073,.'45| 

VII.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  of  their  Tonnage,  built  and  registered  in,  and  of  those 
belonging  to,  the  different  Ports  of  the  British  Emi)ire,  from  ISiiO  to  18j2,  both  inclusive  ;  specifying 
tlie  Number  of  their  Crews,  and  distinguishing  between  those  of  the  British  Islands  and  Possessions  in 
Europe  and  those  of  the  Colonies. 


1 

Years. 

Vessels  built  and  registered. 

Vessels  and  their  Crews  belonging 

to  the  British  Emi 

ire. 

United  Kini(- 
domand 

United  KinRdom 

Colonies. 

Total. 

and  Posse^sions 

Colonies. 

Total. 

, 

in  Lurope. 

in  Europe. 

Shi^,s. 

To,is. 

Ships.\  Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons.      1 

1820 

635 

68,142 

218 

16,440 

883 

84,582 

21,969 

2,4.39,029 

o,10.j 

209,564 

2i>,r,7i 

2,648,593 

174,514 

597 

59,182 

275 

15,365 

872 

74,847 

21,652 

2,355,853 

3,584 

201, .350 

25,036 

2,560, ■-'03 

571 

51, .5.33 

209 

15,611 

780 

64,144 

21,238 

2,315,403 

.3,101 

203,641 

21,612 

2,519,011 

166,333 

1823 

601 

63,788 

243 

22,240 

847 

86,028 

21,042 

2,302,867 

3,500 

i03,893 

21,512 

2,50(),7(,0 

1821 

837 

93,219 

312 

50,522 

1,179 

11.3,741 

21,280 

2,348,314 

3,196 

211,273 

21,776 

2,559,.5,S7 

1(;8,(,37 

1825 

1,(103 

124,029 

536 

80,895 

1,539 

201,924 

20,7(»1 

2,-328,807 

3,579 

211,875 

21,280 

2,553,(,82 

l(i(i,183 

1826 

1,131 

11!),(I86 

588 

86,554 

1,719 

2(15,640 

20,968 

2,411,461 

2.i  1,183 

2  4, (,25 

2,(,.35,614 

1827 

911 

95,038 

529 

68,908 

1,440 

163,946 

19,524 

2,181,1.38 

3,675 

279, 3t, 2 

23,l'i9 

2,1  (,(),.'■,(  10 

151,115 

1828 

857 

90,()6:*i   461 

50,844 

1,.-21 

140,913 

19,646 

2,193,3(J0 

4,119 

3-1,891 

21,095 

2,518,191 

155,576 

731 

7/, 6.35    416 

39,237 

1,1.00 

116,872 

19,110 

2,1')9,959 

4,313 

317,(U1 

2.., 1.(3    2,517,000 

154,808 

18.30 

-50 

77,411!   .3(i7 

32,719 

1,117 

110,130 

19,174 

2,201,592 

4,5  17 

33(1,227 

23,7  21    2,531,8.9 

154,812 

1831 

760 

85,707    376   134,290 

1,136 

119,997 

19,450 

2,221,.356 

4,792 

357,(;08 

21,212    2,581,964 

158,422 

1832 

759 

92,915    221     25,170 

980      118,385 

19,664     2,261,S(i0 

4,771       5.56,208 

24,1.35    2,6,8,0(i8 

161,734 

N.  B.  —The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ships  in  1827  is  apparent  only.  The  numbers  returned  in 
the  previous  ye.irs  were  those  that  ai)peared  on  the  registers.  But  a  ship,  when  once  i)iaced  on  them, 
remained  tdl  evidence  was  produced  of  her  having  been  sold  to  foreigners,  lost,  or  otherwise  destroyed ;, 
so  that  a  good  many  ships  were  at  all  times  on  the  register,  which,  in  tact,  did  not  exist.  The  Registry  Act 
passed  in  1826  obliged  all  owners  of  ships  to  register  them  of  new;  when,  of  course,  the  names  ot  those 
that  had  ceased  to  exi-^t  disappeared  from  the  books.  We  have  already  noticed  the  enormous  extent  to 
wliich  this  sort  of  blunder  w  as  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  United  States.  —  (.See  ante,  p.  845.) 


VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  or  Vessels  belonging  to  the  different  Ports  of  the  British 
Empire  in  18o2,  stated  in  succession,  agreeably  to  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  belonging  to  each  ;  and 
specifying  also  the  Number  of  the  Crews.  —  (Obtained  from  the  Custom-house,  for  this  work.) 


Ports. 

Ships. 

Tons.     1   Men. 

Ports. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ports. 

Ship.s. 

Tons. 

Men. 

London 

.^,61,9 

565,174    32,7,S6 

Penzance 

83 

4,260 

425 

Banff-    - 

126 

0,.341 

637 

Newcastle 

1,077 

220,7  8  1 

10,2(i7 

Padstow    - 

80 

4,187 

288 

Kirkwall 

79 

3,918 

319 

Liverpool 

853 

16(j,028 

9,3v9 

Kje        - 

76 

4,175 

208 

l.erwi.k  - 

101 

3,880 

>iunaerland 

727 

129,082 

5,718 

B.ackney     and 

Tlunso      - 

40 

2,831 

201 

475 

69,013 

3,672 

Clay     - 

59 

258 

Stovnoway 

63 

2,782 

2f.>J 

Hu  1 

657 

68,892 

4,348 

Iltracombe 

61 

4,002 

220 

Campbtltown  - 

63 

2,(.64 

246 

Bristol 

296 

4(,;.5(i7 

2,4  (,0 

Wells    - 

67 

3,889 

27  0 

Stianraer 

38 

i;i07 

116 

576 

43,.-.09 

3,232 

Bvid;;ewater     - 

61 

.3,511 

209 



Whitby     - 
Siarlioroush    - 
Pymouth          - 
Dartmouth 

2.58 

41,317 

2,089 

Carlisle    - 

42 

3,291 

190 

Total  Scotland 

3,266 

5 10,;  .66 

22,611 

1(,8 

27,5.34 

Newport  - 

. 

336 

27,521 

l,(i(,8 

Shoreham  -     - 

50 

3,257 

2(,9 

Belfast    - 

255 

2.5,151 

1,526 

377 

2(„389 

1,7.37 

L>anelly  - 

66 

3,198 

205 

Dublm      . 

299 

22,972 

2,172 

401 

22,856 

1,.523 

(;arditf      - 

2,;,31 

(o.k      - 

18,019 

1,465 

Poole     - 

liO 

l(„'/75 

1,022 

AVisl-each 

47 

2,923 

111 

^V'alerrord 

106 

11,455 

688 

122 

16,101 

741 

Chiihester 

66 

2,852 

183 

Newry      and 

192 

16,lli9 

912 

-Arundel    - 

34 

2,843 

163 

!-iran},'f(.rd     - 

148 

7,2.'i3 

629 

Cardigan  - 

286 

14, .582 

1,0(,9 

A  1<1  borough      - 

49 

2,7  13 

199 

Londondtrvy    - 

42 

6,262 

3(;o 

225 

I2,2(i9 

1,025 

Woodbru.ge     - 
^outluvok^       - 

2,(i08 

252 

We.vfbid   - 

109 

6,178 

Hoebesier 

272 

11,706 

7  28 

37 

2,173 

199 

Dioubeda 

33 

2,715 

l!4 

Ipswich    - 

147 

10,371 

517 

Truro      - 

2,222 

I.imeruk     -      - 

■!7 

2,<;o7 

177 

183 

10,057 

616 

Brtvnstaple 

Ol 

],9,8(J 

121 

Baltimore 

85 

2,489 

2(il 

Biiletord  - 

117 

9,(758 

518 

Lyn.e     - 

24 

1,851 

109 

Slifio 

1,134 

76 

120 

9,.37l 

512 

Scilly        -         - 

50 

l,'i57 

Gidway     - 

16 

940 

66 

174 

9,1.38 

540 

Budi)ort    -       - 

15 

1,5.52 

79 

Dund.'^lk     -       - 

9 

654 

34 

Stockton  - 

85 

8,998 

477 

Grin.shy  - 

39 

1,489 

116 

Coliraiiie 

11 

292 

32 

Milford     - 

131 

8,932 

571 

Newhaven        - 

20 

1,448 

65 

\V'csti  on  - 

5 

97 

15 

Goole     - 
Swansea    - 
Southampton  - 
St.  Ives     -        - 
Colchester 
Favtrsham       - 
Cowes    - 

119 
131 
174 
107 
233 
248 
168 

8,54.5 
8,233 
8,061 
7,852 
7,688 
7,555 
7.118 

IMinehead 

Deal 

Gweek      -        - 

545 
698 
546 
932 
662 
703 

23 

604 
(.00 

121 
39 

Total  Ireland 

1,456 

108,128 

8,228 

British  islands, 
Jersey 
Guernsey 

Total  England 

14,421 

1,807,487 

10.3,849 

216 
80 

20,2^0 
9,158 
6,172 

1,895 

647 

1,.302 

Aberdeen 

355 

41,671 

3,026 

226 

AVe>mouth 

85 

C,839 

423 

(ilasiiow    -         - 

241 

41,533 

3,253 



126 
140 

6,613 
6,1.39 

4.35 
412 

Dundee  &  Perth 
Greenock     -     - 

349 
.367 

37,990 
37,791 

2,619 
2, .553 

Total  British  1 
islands        -S 

621 

35,880 

3,841 

Falmouth 
Fowey    - 

81 
89 

6,215 
5,930 

413 
381 

Leith 
(JranKtmouth  - 

246 
191 

25,629 
22,971 

1,942 
1,2(0 

Tot.nl       United 

95 

5,726 

520 

186 

17,456 

1,117 

Kingdom  and 

Bliv^rr    : 

72 

6!.359 

347 

Irvine  &  Ayr  - 

133 

13,918 

919 

Brit,  islands 

19,664 

2,261,860 

138,532 

116 

5,256 

653 

Kirk«ldy  -        - 

181 

1.3,.591 

1,224 

British   jilanta- 

Kamspate 
Berwick     -       - 
Bridlington      - 

77 
59 
32 

5  116 
4,926 

4,888 

^'11 

Dumlries- 
iJorrowstoness  - 
Invenie.ss 

189 
121 
146 

11,804 

8,985 
7,298 

520 

tions    - 

4,771 

356,208 

23,20? 

1      22  i 

554 

Grand  totfvl   - 

24,455 

2,618,068 

161,734 

(;hester''  -         - 

74 

4,794   '      268 

Port  Glas^'ow'    - 

6,905 

374t 

•  No  account  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  was  kept  for  this  year. 
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SHIPS'  PAPERS. 


IX.  Account  M)ecll'ymg  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  built  and  registered  in  each  Division  of 
the  British  Empire  in  ]8j2;  with  their  Classification  according  to  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage. — 
{Pctpeis  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 


Under  .^0  tons 

From  50  to  100  tons 
100  -  1^0  — 
150  -  VOO  — 
200  -  .^00  — 
300  -  400  — 
400  -  500  _ 
500  -  600    — 

Above  UOO  tons 

Total 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Isles  of  Guernsey 
Jersey,  &  Man. 

British  Plantations. 

Total. 

200 
74 
68 
1.17 
.•51 
7 
1 
1 

Tims. 

5,544 
l.'5,Sfi^ 

9,076 
11,679 
.■53,60.3 
10,.340 

3.0  58 
501 
612 

3 
2 
2 
3 

Tons. 
414 
208 
244 

377 
666 

4 
3 

"  6* 

"  r 

Tim,?. 
299 
306 
356 

i,354' 

"440' 

Ships. 
V  221 

Tons. 
25,470 

Ships. 
9S0 

Ton,. 
118,335 

70^ 

8S,'271 

25 

1,909 

26       '    2,7.35 

221 

25,470 

980 

11S,.385 

Ship-building.  — The  cost,  including  the  outfit,  of  the  ships  built  in  1832,  may,  we  believe,  be  taken,  at 
a  rough  average,  at  from  \.()l.  to  12/.  per  ton,  or  I!/,  at  a  meWium,  making  their  total  value  1,'502,233A 
London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  &c.  arc  the  principal  building  ports.  The 
business  has  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity  at  Sunderland;  so  much  so,  that  while  only  60  ships, 
of  the  burden  of  7,;jfiO  tons,  were  built  in  that  port  in  18<?(),  no  fewer  than  1(;9  ships,  of  tlie  burden  of 
24,519  tons,  were  built  in  it  in  18.32.  Ships  built  at  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  wesfern  ports, 
are,  however,  in  higher  e.stimation  than  tho'se  built  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  those  branches 
of  trade  where  the  best  ships  are  required.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  great  many  steam  boats  have  been 
built  on  the  Clyde. —  (As  to  building  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  next  paragraph.) 

State  of  the  Shipping  Interest.  —  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Trade,  Manufactures,  &c.,  in  18>3,  on  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest.  The  statements 
made  by  some  of  the  witnesses  ditfev  very  materially  from  those  of  otlsers  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  go  to 
fhow  that  it  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  years,  very  much  depressed.  It  is  difficult,  however,  seeing 
the  number  of  new  ships  that  are  every  year  built,  not  to  suspect  that  the  comi)l;iints  of  the  ship  owners 
are  very  much  exaggerated.  No  doubt  their  profits  are  a  good  deal  lower  than  they  were  during  the  war  ; 
but  this,  if  it  be  really  an  evil,  is  one  that  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  equally  affects  agriculturist^:,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  ;  and  is  not  even  confined  to  this  country,  but  extends  to  others.  We  have 
already  shown  the  groundlessness  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  reciprocity  treaties  {ante,  p.  822.  ; 
which,  far  from  being  injurious,  have  been  signally  beneficial  to  our  commercial  and  shipi)ing  interests, 
it  is  believed  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  means  of  docks  and  other  devices  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  the  employment  of  steam  tugs  to  bring  them  (juickly  to  their  moorings 
and  to  take  them  to  sea,  and  the  greater  economy  and  despatch  that  now  pervade  every  department  of  the 
business,.'?  ships  are  able  to  perform,  and  do,  in  fact,  perform,  as  much  work  as  was  done  by  4  at  the  end 
of  the  war!  There  has,  in  this  way,  been  a  virtual  addition  of  40(),()()0  or  5()0,(.'0()  tons  to  our  mercantile 
navy.  And  this  surely  is  enough,  without  looking  at  any  thing  else,  to  account  for  the  decline  in  the  rate 
of  freight  since  1815. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  ships  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  still  greater  fall  in  the  value  of  the  timber, 
iron,  hemp,  &c.  of  which  they  are  C(mstructed  ;  and,  however  injurious  to  those  who  happened  to  have 
bought  or  built  ships  during  the  high  prices,  it  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous  to  the  public,  and 
to  tlie  ship  owners  that  are  now  engaging  in  the  trade.  The  heavy  discriminating  duties  on  Baltic  timber 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  real  grievance  under  which  our  shipping  interest  labours.  Were  it  not  for  them, 
ships  might  be  built  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  Such,  however,  is  the  vast  import- 
ance to  a  maritime  nation  like  this  of  being  able  to  build  ships  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  that  we  think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  built  in  bond,  or,  if  that  would  be  inconvenient,  that  a  drawback  should 
be  allowed  of  the  duty  on  every  article  used  in  their  construction.  A  measure  of  this  sort  would  give  to 
the  shipping  of  England  the  same  superiority,  in  point  of  cheapness,  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  our  cottons ; 
and  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  maritime 
ascendancy.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  duties  that  so  many  ships  are  now  built  in  the 
colonies,  'i'hey  are  very  inferior  to  those  built  in  England  ;  and  were  the  latter  built  in  bond,  or  were  the 
duties  on  the  articles  used  in  their  construction  drawn  back,  they  would  also  be  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning;,  as  illustrative  of  thesingularanomalies  that  have  been  allowed  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  our  commercial  system,  that  timber  may  be  imjiorted  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  into  any 
other  British  possession,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  on  payment  of  an  nd  valorein  duty  of  10  per  cent. ! 
It  is  remarkable  that  advantage  was  not  earlier  taken  of  this  anomaly,  to  build  ships  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Lattei  Iv,  however,  several  vessels  have  been  built  in  it ;  and  it  is  clear  "that,  unless  it  he  i)laced  on  the  same 
footingas  the  other  parts  of  the  emi)ire,  it  will  become  the  grand  seat  of  the  ship  building  busiiess.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  equalisation  will  be  made,  not  by  extending  our  timber  laws  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
but  by  giving  to  Britain  and  Ireland  the  same  advantages  as  it  enjoys.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
equalisatuju  of  the  timber  duties  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  wliich  it  is  possible  to  make 
in  our  commercial  system. 

Mercantile  Navi/  of  France.  —  We  have  elsewhere  given  (see  ante,  pp.  641,  642.)  very  full  details  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  and  shipping  of  France;  but  the  subjoined  classified  account  of  the  sliipping 
belonging  to  that  kingdom  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  1831,  and  18j2,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  France  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with 

18.-52. 


Tonnage. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Tonna;;e. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Sl.ips  of  800  tons  and  upwards 
_        700  to  800  tons 
—        600  -  700    — 
_        500  —  600    — 
_        400  -  500    — 
_        .?00  —  400    — 
[       _        200  -  300    - 

Skip. 

6 

3 

14 

53 

201 

578 

Ships. 

51 
198 
570 

Ships. 

6 

1 

15 

47 

196 

560 

Ships  of  100  to  200  tons 
—          €0  —  100    — 
_         30  -     60    - 
50  and  under 

Total        - 

Ships. 
1,315 
I, .556 
1,101 
9,993 

Ships. 
1,.308 
1,544 
1,086 

10,250 

Ships. 
1,256 

I'm 

10,551    s 

14,852         15,031 

15,224 

(Archives  du  Commerce,  tomeiv.  p.  1S9.) 

SHIPS'  PAPERS,  the  papers  or  documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
property  of  the  shi))  and  cargo,  &c.  They  are  of  2  sorts;  viz.  1st,  those  required  by 
the  law  of  a  particular  country  —  as  the  certificate  of  registry,  licence,  charterparty,  bills 
of  lading,  bill  of  health,  &c.  —  (see  these  titles)  —  required  by  the  law  of  England  to  be 
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on  board  British  ships;  and,  2dly,  those  required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board 
neutral  slnps,  to  vindicate  tlieir  title  to  that  character.  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  follov^- 
ing  M.  Hubner  (Be  la  Suisie  des  Bdtimcns  Neutres,  tome  i,  pp.  241 — 252.),  has  given 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  class  of  documents :  _ 

1.  The  Passport,  Sea  Brief,  or  Sea  Letter.  —  Tliis  is  a  permission  from  the  neutral 
state  to  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship,  to  proceed  on  tlie  voyage  proposed,  and  usually 
contams  his  name  and  residence ;  the  name,  property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destin- 
ation of  the  ship ;  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  it  comes,  and 
Its  destination ;  with  such  other  matters  as  the  practice  of  the  place  requires.  This 
document  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  every  neutral  ship.  Hubner  says, 
that  it  is  the  only  paper  rigorously  insisted  on  by  the  Barbary  corsairs;  by  the  production 
of  which  alone  their  friends  are  protected  from  insult. 

2.  The  Proofs  of  Property.  —  These  ought  to  show  that  the  ship  really  belongs  to  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  If  she  appear  to  either  belligerent  to  have  been  built  in  the 
enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that  she  was  purchased  by  the  neutral 
before,  or  captured  and  legally  condemned  and  sold  to  the  neutral  after,  the  declaration 
of  war;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  hill  of  sale,  properly  authenticated,  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced. M.  Hubner  admits  that  these  proofs  are  so  essential  to  every  neutral  vessel,  for 
the  prevention  of  frauds,  that  such  as  sail  without  them  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
they  be  interrupted  in  their  voyages,  and  their  neutrality  disputed. 

3.  The  Muster  Roll.  —  This,  which  the  Frencli  call  rule  (Vequipage,  contains  the  names, 
ages,  quality,  place  of  residence,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the 
ship's  company.  This  document  is  of  great  use  in  ascertaining  a  ship's  neutrality.  It 
must  naturally  excite  a  strong  suspicion,  if  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  found  to  consist 
of  foreigners;  still  more,  if  they  be  natives  of  the  enemy's  country.  —  (See  Seamen.) 

^  4.  The  Charterparty.  —  Where  the  ship  is  chartered,  this  instrument  serves  to  authen- 
ticate many  of  the  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  her  neutrality  must  rest,  and  should  there- 
fore be  always  found  on  boai-d  chartered  ships. 

5.  The  Bills  of  Lading.  —  By  these  the  captain  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods 
specified  therein,  and  promises  to  deliver  them  to  the  consignee  or  his  order.  Of  these 
there  are  usually  several  dufilicates ;  one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  captain,  one  by  the 
shipper  of  the  goods,  and  one  transmitted  to  the  consignee.  This  instrument,  being  only 
the  evidence  of  a  private  transaction  between  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  captain, 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  degree  of  authenticity  as  the  charterparty. 

6.  The  Invoices.  —  These  contain  the  particulars  and  prices  of  each  parcel  of  goods, 
with  the  amount  of  the  freight,  duties,  and  other  charges  thereon,  which  are  usually 
transmitted  from  the  shippers  to  their  factors  or  consignees.  These  invoices  prove  by 
whom  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned.  They  carry  with  them,  how- 
ever, but  little  authenticity  ;  being  easily  fabricated  where  fraud  is  intended. 

7.  The  Log  Book,  or  Ship''s  Journal.  —  This  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  ship's 
course,  with  a  short  history  of  every  occurrence  during  the  voyage.  If  this  be  faithfully 
kept,  it  will  throw  great  light  on  the  question  of  neutrality ;  if  it  be  in  any  respect 
fabricated,  the  fraud  may  in  general  be  easily  detected. 

8.  The  Bill  of  Health.  —  This  is  a  certificate,  properly  authenticated,  that  the  ship 
comes  from  a  place  where  no  contagious  distemper  prevails  ;  and  that  none  of  the  crew, 
at  the  time  of  her  departure,  were  infected  with  any  such  disorder.  It  is  generally  found 
on  board  ships  coming  from  the  Levant,  or  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  the  plague 
so  frequently  prevails. 

A  ship  using  false  or  simulated  papers  is  liable  to  confiscation.  —  (  Marshall  on  Insur- 
ance, book  i.   c.  9.    §  6. ) 

SHOES  (Du.  Schoenen  ;  Fr.  Souliers  ,•  Ger.  Schuhe  ;  It.  Scarpe ;  Kus.  Baschmahi  ; 
Sp.  Zapatos),  articles  of  clothing  that  are  viniversally  worn,  and  require  no  description. 
The  shoe  manufacture  is  of  great  value  and  importance.  The  finest  sort  of  shoes  is 
made  in  London  ;  but  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon  the  largest  scale  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Staffordshire.  The  London  warehouses  derive  considerable  supplies  from 
Nantwich,  Congleton,  and  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire.  During  the  late  war,  the  contractor 
for  shoes  generally  furnished  about  600,000  pairs  annually.  —  ( For  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  shoes  annually  manufactured  in  Britain,  see  Leather.) 

SHUMAC  OR  SUMACH  (Ger.  Schmack,  Sumach;  Fr.  Sumac,  Roure,  Roux ; 
It.  Sommaco ;  Sp.  Zumaque ;  Rus.  Sumak).  Common  shumac  (Rhus  Coriaria)  is  a  shrub 
that  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  That  which  is  cultivated 
in  Italy,  and  is  innproperly  called  young  fustic,  is  the  Rhus  Cotinus.  It  is  cultivated 
with  great  care :  its  shoots  are  cut  down  every  year  quite  to  the  root ;  and,  after  being 
dried,  they  are  chipped  or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dyeing  and  tanning.  The  shumac  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier 
is  called  redoul  or  roudou.  Shumac  may  be  considered  of  good  quality  when  its  odour 
is  strong,  colour  of  a  lively  green,  is  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks.      Italian  shumac 
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is  used  in  dyeing  a  full  high  yellow,  approaching  to  the  orange,  upon  wool  or  cloth ; 
but  the  colour  is  fugitive.  Common  shumac  is  useful  for  drab  and  dove  colours  in 
calico  printing,  and  is  also  capable  of  dyeing  black. — {Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100.) 

The  entries  of  shumac  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1832  and  1833,  to  138,241  cwt. 
a  year.    The  imports  are  almost  entirely  from  Italy. 

Shumac,  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  under  penalty  of  confis- 
cation, and  forfeiture  of  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.  ^  ^  2.  and  22.) 

SIERRA  LEONE,  an  English  settlement,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  Ion.  13°  5'  W. 

Objects  of  the  Colony.  ~ —  This  colony  was  founded  partly  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment, but  more  from  motives  of  humanity.  It  was  intended  to  consist  principally  of 
free  blacks,  who,  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  arts  of  Europe, 
should  become,  as  it  were,  a  focus  whence  civilisation  might  be  diffused  among  the 
surrounding  tribes.  About  1,200  free  negroes,  who,  having  joined  the  royal  standard 
in  the  American  war,  were  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  that  contest,^  to  take  refuge 
in  Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed  thither  in  1792:  to  these  were  afterwards  added  the 
Maroons  from  Jamaica ;  and,  since  the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  negroes 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by  the  mixed  commission  courts,  have  been 
carried  to  the  colony.  The  total  population  of  the  colony  in  1831  amounted  to  31,627, 
of  which  18,073  were  males,  and  13,554  females.  The  whites  make  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population. 

Success  of  the  Efforts  to  civilise  the  Blacks.  —  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
order  and  industrious  habits  amongst  these  persons.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  these  efforts,  though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  discrepancy 
in  the  accounts  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  blacks.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear, 
that  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  result  could  be 
rationally  anticipated.  Their  laziness  has  been  loudly  complained  of,  but  without 
reason.  Men  are  not  industrious  without  a  motive ;  and  most  of  those  motives  that 
stimulate  all  classes  in  colder  climates  to  engage  in  laborious  employments,  are  unknown 
to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  this  burning  region,  where  clothing  is  of  little  importance, 
where  sufficient  supplies  of  food  may  be  obtained  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and 
where  more  than  half  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Europeans  would  be  positive 
incumbrances.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  what  progress  could  a  colony  be  expected 
to  make,  into  which  there  are  annually  imported  thousands  of  liberated  negroes,  most 
of  whom  are  barbarians  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation  ? 

Influence  of  the  Colony  upon  the  illicit  Slave  Trade.  —  As  a  means  of  checking  the 
prevalence  of  the  illicit  slave  trade,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  worse  than  useless.  That  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  countries  round 
the  bight  of  Biafra  and  the  bight  of  Benin,  many  hundred  miles  distant  from  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  captured  ships  during  their  voyage  to  the  latter  is  often 
very  great.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  way  of  putting  down  this  nefarious  traffic ;  and 
that  is,  by  the  great  powers  declaring  it  to  be  piracy,  and  treating  those  engaged  in  it, 
wherever  and  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  found,  as  sea  robbers  or  pirates.  Such  a 
declaration  would  be  quite  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  put  forth  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1824.  —  (See  Slave  Trade.)  And  were  it  subscribed  by 
England,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia,  &c.,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  trade  ;  but  unless  something  of  this  sort  be  done,  we  are 
afraid  there  are  but  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  humanity  will  speedily  be  relieved 
from  the  guilt  and  suffering  inseparable  from  the  traffic. 

Climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  —  The  soil   in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  seems  to  be  but 
of  indifferent  fertility,  and  the  climate  is  about  the  most  destructive  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  mortality  among  the  Africans  sent   to  it  seems  unusually  great;  and  amongst  the 
whites  it   is   quite  excessive.      Much  as  we  desire  the   improvement  of  the   blacks,  we   j 
protest  against  its  being   attempted  by  sending  our  countrymen  to  certain  destruction   \ 
in  this  most  pestiferous  of  all  pestiferous  places.      It  would  seem,  too,  that  it  is  quite  I 
unnecessary,  and    that  instructed  blacks   may  be   advantageously   employed   to  fdl  the  j 
official  situations    in    the  colony.      But    if   otherwise,  it  ought  to    be  unconditionally 
abandoned. 

Commerce  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  —  Commercially  considered,  i 
Sierra  Leone  appears  to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  points  of  view.  We  im-  j 
port  from  it  teak  wood,  camwood,  ivory,  palm  oil,  hides,  gums,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  I 
but  their  value  is  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  not  more  than  from  40,000/.  to  60,000/.  j 
a  year.  The  great  article  of  import  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  palm  oil,  and  of  this  \ 
more  than  ffty  times  as  much  is  imported  from  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Volta,  | 
several   himdred    miles  from    Sierra   Lcon(;,  as   from   the    latter.      We    doubt,   indeed; 
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whether  the  commerce  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  will  ever  be  of  much  import- 
ance. The  condition  of  the  natives  would  require  to  be  very  much  changed  before  they 
can  become  considerable  consumers  of  European  manufactures.  It  is  singular,  that 
speculative  persons  in  this  country  should  be  so  much  bent  on  prosecuting,  without 
regard  to  expense,  a  trade  with  barbarous  uncivilised  hordes,  while  they  contribute  to 
tlie  neglect  or  oppression  of  the  incomparably  more  extensive  and  beneficial  intercourse 
we  might  carry  on  with  the  opulent  and  civilised  nations  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
The  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  and  Baltic  timber,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  restraints  on  the  trade  with  France,  would  do  10  times  more  to  extend  our 
commerce,  than  the  discovery  of  50  navigable  rivers,  and  the  possession  of  as  many 
forts  on  the  African  coast.  If,  however,  an  establishment  be  really  required  for  the 
advantageous  prosecution  of  the  trade  to  Western  Africa,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
it  should  be  placed  much  further  to  the  south  than  Sierra  Leone.  The  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po  has  been  suggested  for  this  purpose ;  but  after  the  dear-bought  experience  we 
have  already  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  respect  to  it  without 
mature  consideration. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1829  from  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  distinguishing  their 
Quantities  and  Values. 


Articles  imported. 


Sierra  Leone, 

the  River 
Gambia,  and 

the  Coast 

between  the 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


Coffee  -  -  -    lbs. 

Dye  and  liard  woods,  viz.  — 
Barwood         -  Unis,  cwt.  qr.  lb 
Camwood       -   tons,cmt.qr-  II) 
Ebony  -  tons,  cwt.  qr.  lli 

^vo^"'"'^l"""'^"''- ?'■•'* 
Elephants'  teeth     -    tri'/.  qr.  lb. 
({rains,  (iuinea 
(jum,  copal 

Senegal 
Hides,  untanned 
Oil,  palm 
Skins,  calf  and  kip 

Timber,  viz 

Teak  wood  -    load sSf  feet. 

Wax,  bees'      -         -    crvt.  qr.  lb. 
.Other  articles        .    official  value 


lbs. 
-  lbs. 
cn't.  qr.  lb. 
Ctrl.  qr.  lb. 
ovt.  qr.  lb. 
cut.  qr.  lb. 


Quantities  imported. 


318    2    24 

9,007 

12,676 

2,687     1     6 

3,696    2  25 

2,9fi3     1   15 

827     1  21 

16,015  26 
4,510     1  19 


Wind- 
ward 
Coast, 
from  the 
River  Me- 
surada to 

Cape 
AjJoUonia, 


Cape  Coast 
Castle  and 
the  Gold 
Coast,  from 
Cape 
Apollonia 

to  the 
Rio  Volta. 


6.-6  3 
5,.'502 
566 


CoastSouth- 
ward  of  the 
Rio  Volta, 
with  the  Is- 
land of  Fer- 
nando Po. 


6,766 

246  15  2  13 
15  18  0  19 
12  4  2  20 
3  1  3  15 
1,238  2  22 
423  ' 


Official  Value  of  Imports. 


Sierra  Leone, 

the  River 
Gambia,  and 

the  Coast 

between  the 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


82  18 
825  14 


1,912  5 

131  7 

524  0 

5,498  0 

11,101  12 

2,963  7 

2,C0H  8 

10,207  15 

21,486  11 

767  12 


Wind- 
ward 
Coast, 
from  the 

River 

Mesurada 

to  Cape 

Apollonia. 


Cape  Coast 
Castle  and 
the  Gold 
Coast,  from 
Cape  Apol- 
lonia to  the 
Rio  Volta. 


3,820  16 
77  6 
23  11 


7,001  13 


Coast 
Southward 
of  the  Rio 
Volta,  with 
the  Island 

of  Fer- 
nando Po. 


422  17 

9,871  4 
127  5 
201  17 
123  15 

7,432  3 
17  12 

169,556  16 


12    188,674    3  258,573    6 


9,871 

952 
201 


13,165 

208 

565 

5,498 

11,101 

.79,921 

2,608 


10,207  15 

21,792  19 

1,847    5 


II.  Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1829,  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  distinguishing  their  Quantities  and  Values. 


Articles  exported. 


Sierra  Leone, 

the  River, 

Gambia,  and 

the  Coast 

jetween  the 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


Apparel  and  slops 
;  j  Brass  and  copper    -    crri.  qr 
I  Cottons,  entered  by  the  yara.i/ds. 
1  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares 
I'llaiis  and  earthenware    - 
!  duns  and  pistols        -         -No 
iGunpowder    -  -  -lbs 

iHardware  and  cutlery, crvt.  qr.  lb. 
Ilron,     wrouehtl  . 

andunwroulhtj'""'''"^-''''-"'' 

lr.cad  and  shot  -  tons,  cn't.  qr.  lb. 

.Leather,  wrought  &  imwrought 

Linens       -  -  -    yards 

I  Salt        -  .  .    bushels 

I  Soap  and  candles    -    crvt.qi 

;  Stationery  of  all  sorts 

Sugar,  refined  -    crvt.  qr.  lb. 

Swords  and  cutlasses         -    No. 

Wood,  viz.— 

Staves  and  casks  -    packs 

j  Woollens,  entered  by  the!     . 

I       piece  .  _^  pieces 

by  the  yard,  yards 
Hosiery  and  small  "wares         -I 
All  other  articles 


Quantities  exported. 


Wind-  Cape  Coast 
ward  Castle  and 
Coast,     I    the  Ciold 

from  the  Coast,  from 
River  Cape 

Meiurada  Apollonia 
to  Cape  to  the 

Apollonia.    Rio  Volta. 


with  the  I; 
land  of  Fer- 
nando Po. 


21,151 
357,604 
420    0    0 
527   IS  0   17  20   0   0   0  151 
3    2    0   4    7    0   0 


2,960 
25,000 
2    0    0 


77    2    0 

551,908 


14,585 
230,400 
43    2    0 


Official  Value  of  Exports, 


Sierra  Leone, 
CoastSouth-     the  River 
ward  of  the  Gambia,  and 
Rio  Volta,  1     the  Coast 


36,502 

.^8,440 

500    3  21 


170 
196 
800 


37,955 
1,549,350 
1,194   2  20 
8    2    6  1,157  12  0  0 
4  6  2  0 


200 
3 


35    3    0   0 

'.-5,818  " 
20    2   26 


1,285 
228 


1,853 
141,700 
270    0  16 


10,747 
40 
650 


between  the 

Gambia 

and  the 

Mesurada. 


7,172  14 

1,637    9 

41,501  18 

218  15 

878  11 

15,783    5 

10,802  12 

1,157     1 

8,647  16 

85  16 

772  19 

1,736  17 

1,279  16 

1,795  16 

958    9 

590  11 

4,048    5 

113    6 

934    3 

53  10 

161   19 

7,560  19 

I   107,882  13 


■Wind- 
ward 
Coast, 

from  the 
River 

Mesurada 
to  Cape 

Apollonia. 


L. 

10 

45    0 
B,961    6 


13  15 
2,220    0 

5  10 
210  0 
47  13 


50    0 
13  10 


Cape  Coast 
Castle  and 
the  Gold 
Coast, from 

Cape 
Apullonia 

to  the 
Rio  Volta. 


/,.      s. 

670   2 

360   7 

40,049   6 


10,938  15 
6,960  0 
11912 
2,220  3 
369  1 
174  3 
178   0 

69  4 
44  10 
41  2 
100   0 

75613 

435  0 

5   0 

66    6 

2,095  2 


Coast 
Southward 
of  the  Bio 
Volta,  with 
the  Island 
of  Fernan- 
do Po. 

L.~7. 
1,333  15 
1,162  10 
51,068 


931  0 
28,466  5 
46,803  5 
3,285  7 
11,684  15 
45    8 

79  10 

4,723    6 

810    8 


L. 

9,186 

5,205 

141,581 

218 

1,962 

57,408 

65,321 

4,567 

22,762 

548 

947 

1,994 

6,003 

2,675 

1,002 

1,110 


,164  13|     8,084  13 
13 


180    0 


1,552 

48  15|         107 

1,323  10      1,554 

1,588    7:  11,.377 


12,468    3  65,791  18    164,218  11  350,361 


Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  exported,  in  1829,  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  161,431?. 
worth  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise ;  of  this  amount,  43,5501  worth  went  to  the 
coast  south  of  the  Rio  Volta.  • 
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Expenses  incurred  on  account  of  Sierra  Leone.  —  The  pecuniary  expense  occasioned 
by  this  colony,  and  our  unsuccessful  efForts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave  trade,  have  been 
altogether  enormous.  Mr.  Keith  Douglas  is  reported  to  have  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  July,  1831,  that  "  down  to  the  year  1824,  the  civil  expenses 
of  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  2,2G8,000/.  ;  and  that  the  same  expenses  had  amounted, 
from  1824  to  1830,  to  1,082,000/.  The  naval  expenses,  from  1807  to  1824,  had  been 
1,630,000/.  The  payments  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  induce  them  to  relinquish 
the  slave  trade,  amounted  to  1,230,000/.  The  expenses  on  account  of  captured 
slaves  were  533,092/.  The  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  mixed  commission 
courts  were  198,000/.  Altogether,  this  establishment  had  cost  the  country  nearly 
8,000,000/.  !  " 

The  prodigality  of  this  expenditure  is  unmatched,  except  by  its  uselessness.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  prevented  a  single  African  from  being  dragged  into  slavery, 
or  conferred  the  smallest  real  advantage  on  Africa.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  certainly  turned  their  spurious  humanity  to  pretty  good  account.  We  hope  there 
is  now,  at  least,  an  end  of  all  attempts  to  bribe  such  monarchs  to  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,   or  the  treaties  into  which  they  have  entered. 

For  further  details  with  respect  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  trade  of  Western  Africa,  see 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Cuinniittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,   No.  661.  Sess.  1830. 

SILK  (Lat.  Sericum,  fi-om  Seres,  the  supposed  ancient  name  of  the  Chinese),  a  fine 
glossy  thread  or  filament  spun  by  various  species  of  caterpillars  or  larvcE  of  the  phulcena 
genus.  Of  these,  the  Phalcena  atlas  produces  the  greatest  quantity  :  but  the  Phalccna 
bomhyx  is  that  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  Europe.  The  silkworm,  in 
its  caterpillar  state,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  after 
acquiring  its  full  growth  (about  3  inches  in  length),  proceeds  to  enclose  itself  in  an 
oval-shaped  ball,  or  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  slender  and  long  filament 
of  fine  yellow  silk,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the  insect  preparatory  to  its  assuming 
the  shape  of  the  chrysalis  or  moth.  In  this  latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from 
its  silken  prison,  it  seeks  its  mate,  which  has  undergone  a  similar  transformation  ;  and 
in  2  or  3  days  afterwards,  the  female  having  deposited  her  eggs  (from  300  to  500  in 
number),  both  insects  terminate  their  existence.  According  to  Reaumur,  the  phalcena 
is  not  the  only  insect  that  aifords  this  material, —  several  species  of  the  aranea,  or  spider, 
enclose  their  eggs  in  very  fine  silk. 

Raw  Silk  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  winding  oflp,  at  the  same  time,  several  of  the 
balls  or  cocoons  (which  are  immersed  in  hot  water,  to  soften  the  natural  gum  on  the 
filament)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein 
is  dry,  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks ;  but  before  it  is  fit  for  weav- 
ing, and  in  order  to  enable  it  to  undergo  tlie  process  of  dyeing,  without  furring 
up  or  separating  the  fibres,  it  is  converted  into  one  of  three  forms  ;  viz.  singles,  tram,  or 
orffanzine. 

Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled  threads,  being  twisted,  in 
order  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness. 

Tram  is  formed  of  2  or  more  threads  twisted  together.  In  this  state  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  weaving,  as  the  shoot  or  weft. 

Thrown  Silk  is  formed  of  2,  3,  or  more  singles,  according  to  the  substance  required, 
being  twisted  together  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  twisted.  This  process  is  termed  organzining ;  and  the  silk  so  twisted, 
organzine.  The  art  of  throwing  was  originally  confined  to  Italy,  where  it  was  kept  a 
secret  for  a  long  period.  Stow  says  it  was  known  in  this  country  since  the  5th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "  when  it  was  gained  from  the  strangers;"  and  in  that  year  (1562),  the 
silk  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united  into  a  fellowship.  They  were  incorporated 
in  the  year  1629;  but  the  art  <!ontinued  to  be  very  imperfect  in  England  until  1719.— 
(See  post.) 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manufacture.  — The  art  of  rearing  silkworms,  of  unravelling 
the  threads  spun  by  them,  and  manufacturing  the  latter  into  articles  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment, seems  to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  Chinese.  Virgil  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Roman  writers  who  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  production  of  silk  in  China,  and 
the  terms  he  employs  show  how  little  was  then  known  at  Rome  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  article :  — 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres.  —  (Georg.  book  ii.  lin.  121.) 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not,  in  this  line,  refer  to  cotton  rather  than 
silk.  Pliny,  however,  has  distinctly  described  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  hombyx.  —(Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xi.  c.  17.)  It  is  uncertain  when  it  first  began  to  be  introduced  at  Rome  :  but  it 
was  most  probably  in  the  age  of  Pompey  and  Jidius  Caesar;  the  latter  of  whom  displayed  a 
profusion  of  silks  in  some  of  the  magnificent  theatrical  spectacles  with  which  he  sought  at 
once  to  conciliate  and  amuse  the  people.     Owing  principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  dis- 
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tance  of  China  from  Rome,  and  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  intercourse  with  that 
country,  which  was  carried  on  by  land  in  caravans  whose  route  lay  tlirough  the  Persian 
empire,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  high  price  of  silk  in  China,  its  cost,  when  it  arrived 
at  Rome,  was  very  great ;  so  much  so,  that  a  given  weight  of  silk  was  sometimes  sold 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold  !  At  first  it  was  only  used  by  a  few  ladies  eminent  for  their 
rank  and  opulence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed,  ne 
vestis  serica  vims  fcedaret  —  that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silken 
garment.  — {Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  33.)  But. the  profligate  Heliogabalus  despised 
this  law,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore  a  dress  composed  wholly 
of  silk  (holosericum).  The  example  once  set,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became 
general  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  throughout  the  provinces.  According 
as  the  demand  for  the  article  increased,  efforts  were  made  to  import  larger  quantities  ; 
and  the  price  seems  to  have  progressively  declined  from  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  That 
this  must  have  been  the  case,  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
that  silk  was,  in  his  time  (anno  370),  very  generally  worn,  even  by  the  lowest  classes. 
Scricum  ad  usum  antehac  nobilium,  nunc  etiam  infimorum  sine  ulla  discretiane  proficiens. 
■ —  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  6.) 

China  continued  to  draw  considerable  sums  from  the  Roman  empire  in  return  for 
silk,  now  become  indispensable  to  llie  Western  World,  till  the  6th  century.  About  the 
year  550,  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  long  resided  in  China,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  rearing  the  silkworm,  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promises 
of  Justinian,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constantinople.  Under 
their  direction  they  were  hatched  and  fed;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate; 
a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  mulberry  trees 
were  planted  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  rising  generations.  A  new  and  important 
branch  of  industry  was  thus  established  in  Europe.  Experience  and  reflection  gradually 
corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt ;  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors  acknowledged,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to  tlie  natives  of  China  in  the 
education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  —  ( Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  vii.  p.  99.) 

Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  was  early  distinguished  by  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, and  by  the  skill  and  success  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Argos  carried  on  the  manufacture.  Until  the  12th  century,  Greece  continued  to  be 
the  only  European  country  in  which  these  arts  were  practised  :  but  the  forces  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  liaving,  in  1147,  sacked  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Palermo ;  who  introduced  the  culture  of  the  worm,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  into  Sicily.  From  this  island  the  arts  spread  into  Italy ;  and 
Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c.  were  soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in 
raising  silkworms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  tlieir  manufactures  of  silk.  —  (  Gibbon, 
vol.  X.  p.  110.  ;   Biographic  Universelle,  art.  Roger  II.) 

The  silk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  in  1480;  Louis  XL  having  invited 
workmen  from  Italy,  who  established  themselves  at  Tours.  The  manufacture  was  not 
begun  at  Lyons  till  about  1520;  when  Francis  I.,  having  got  possession  of  Milan,  pre- 
vailed on  some  artisans  of  the  latter  city  to  establish  themselves,  under  his  protection,  in 
the  former.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  the  rearing  of  silkworms  began  to  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  Provence,  and  other  provinces  of  the  south  of  France.  Henry  IV. 
rewarded  such  of  the  early  manufacturers  as  had  supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for 
12  years,  with  patents  of  nobility. 

Silk  Manufacture  of  England.  —  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  15th  century.  Silk  had,  however,  been  used  by  persons  of  distinction 
two  centuries  previously.  The  manufacture  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  pro- 
gress till  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  the  tranquillity  of  whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of 
Flemings  occasioned  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  manufactures  of  England.  The  silk  throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united, 
as  already  observed,  in  a  fellowship,  in  1562;  and  were  incorporated  in  1629.  Though 
retarded  by  the  civil  wars,  the  manufacture  continued  gradually  to  advance ;  and  so 
flourishing  had  it  become,  that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666 
(13  &  14  Cha.  2.  c.  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade !  And  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  though  the  importation 
of  French  and  other  foreign  silks  was  occasionally  prohibited  during  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  prohibition  was 
not  strictly  enforced  ;   and,  generally  speaking,  their  importation  was  quite  free. 

A  considerable  stimulus,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  conimonly  supposed, 
was  given  to  the  English  silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685.  Louis  XIV.  drove,  by  that  disgraceful  measure,  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  most  industrious  subjects  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  comitries;  of  whom  it  i& 
supposed  about  50,000  came  to  Enghmd.      Such  of  these  refugees  as  had  been  engaged 
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in  the  silk  manufacture  established  themselves  in  Si)italfields,  where  they  introduced 
several  new  branches  of  the  art.  When  the  refugees  fled  to  England,  foreign  silks  were 
freely  admitted ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  that  from  6'00,000/.  to 
700,000/.  worth  were  annually  imported  in  the  period  from  1685  to  1692,  being  the 
very  period  during  which  the  British  silk  manufacture  made  the  most  rapid  advances. 
But  the  manufacture  was  not  long  permitted  to  continue  on  this  footing.  In  1692,  the 
refugees,  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  conversant  with  the  arts  of  monopoly  as  with 
those  either  of  spinning  or  weaving,  obtained  a  patent,  giving  them  an  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  lustrings  and  d-la-modes,  —  the  silks  then  in  greatest  demand.  This, 
however,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  them;  for,  in  1697,  Parliament  passed  an  act,  in 
compliance  with  their  solicitations,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  French  and  other 
European  silk  goods;  and,  in  1701,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  silk  goods  of 
India  and  China. 

These  facts  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained,  that  we  owe 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  to  the  prohibitive  systein. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  proved,  by  statements  in  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  other  authentic  documents,  that  the  silk  manufacture  had  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  its  first  establishment,  had  been  firmly  rooted,  and  had  become  of 
great  value  and  importance,  long  before  it  was  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly ; 
that  is,  before  the  manufactiuers  were  taught  to  trust  more  to  fiscal  regulations,  and  the 
exertions  of  Custom-house  officers,  than  to  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  for  the  sale  of  their 
goods. 

The  year  1719  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  silk  manufacture; 
a  patent  being  then  granted  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Lombe  and  his  brother,  for 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  famous  silk  mill  erected  by  them  at  Derby,  for  throwing 
silk,  from  models  they  had  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
patent.  Parliament  refused  the  prayer  of  a  petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  for  its  renewal; 
but  granted  him  14,000Z.  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  country,  in 
erecting  a  machine  which,  it  was  supposed,  Avould  very  soon  enable  us  to  dispense  wholly 
with  the  supplies  of  thrown  silk  we  had  previovisly  been  in  the  habit  of  importing  from 
Italy :  but  instead  of  being  of  any  advantage,  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  establish- 
ment of  throwing  mills  in  England  has  proved  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  amongst  us.  These  mills  could  not  have  been 
constructed  unless  oppressive  duties  had  been  Igid  on  thrown  or  organzine  silk ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  erected,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  vested  in  them, 
was  successfully  urged,  for  more  than  a  century,  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  continuing 
the  high  duties  ! 

From  this  period  down  to  1824,  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  presents  little  more 
than  complaints,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  of  the  importation  of  foreign  silks ; 
impotent  efforts  on  the  part  of  parliament  to  exclude  them  ;  and  combinations  and  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.     Of  the  multitude  of  acts  that  have  been  passed  in  reference 
to  this  manufacture,  from  1697  to  the  era  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  believe  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  point  out  one  that  is  bottomed  on  any  thing  like  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, or  that  was  productive  of  any  but  mischievous  consequences.      The  French  writers 
estimate  the  average  exportation  of  silks  from  France  to  England,  during  the  period  from 
1688  to  1741,  at  about  12,500,000  francs,  or  500,000/.  a  year !      In  1763,  attempts  were 
made  to  check  the  prevalence  of  smuggling ;  and  the  silk  mercers  of  the  metropolis,  to 
show  their  anxiety  to  forward  the  scheme,  are  said  to  have  recalled  their  orders  for  foreign 
goods  !      It  would  seem,  however,  either  that  their  patriotic  ardour  had  very  soon  cooled,  I 
or  that  they  had  been  supplanted  by  others  not  quite  so  scrupulous ;  for  it  appears  from      , 
a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,   appointed,   in  1766,  to  inquire  into  the    i  ■ 
subject,  that  smuggling  was  then  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  and  that  7,072    ( 
looms  were  out  of  employment.     The  same  committee  reported,  that  though  the  French    I 
were  decidedly  superior  to  us  in  some  branches  of  the  trade,  we  were  quite  equal,  and    ' '' 
even  superior  to  them  in  others ;  but  instead  of  proposing,  consistently  with  their  report,    £| ;' 
to  admit  French  silks  on  a  reasonable  duty,  —  a  measure  which  would  have  proved  very    / 
advantageous  to  those  branches  of  the  manufacture  in  which  we  were  superior,  or  nearly      " 
equal,  to  the  French,  without  doing  any  material  injury  to  the  others,  which  were  already 
in  the  most  depressed  condition,  —  they  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  old  system;; 
substituting  absolute  prohibitions  in  the  place  of  the  prohibitory  duties  that  formerly 
existed  !     Whatever  immediate  advantages  the  manufacturers  might  have  reaped  from      f^ 
this  measure,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  could  not  fail  of  being  most  injurious,  were;     "' 
eflTectually  countervailed  by  the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  workmen,  who  succeeded,]     * 
in  1773,  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature  an  act  which,  by  itself,  was  quite  sufficient  toj     ""1 
have  destroyed  even  a  prosperous  trade.      This,  which   has  been  commonly  called  the;     "* 
Spitalfields  Act,  entitled  the  weavers  of  Middlesex  to  demand  a  fixed  price  for  theirl     "" 
labour,  which  should  be  settled  by  the  magistrates ;  and  while  both  masters  and  men!     ! 
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were  restricted  from  givuig  or  receiving  more  or  less  than  the  fixed  price,  the  manufac- 
turers were  liable  in  heavy  penaJties  if  they  employed  weavers  out  of  the  district !  The 
monopoly  which  the  manufecturers  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  though  incomplete,  had  had 
sufficient  influence  to  render  inventions  and  discoveries  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
iti  the  silk  trade  j  but  the  Spitalfields  Act  extinguished  every  germ  of  improvement. 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  having  seen  fit  to  enact  that  a  manu&cturer  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  as  much  for  work  done  by  the  best  machinery  as  if  it  were  done  by  hand,  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  have  thought  of  attempting  any  thing  new  !  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  denied  that  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Paisley,  &c.  are  under 
obligations  to  this  act.  Had  it  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  it  would  have  totally 
extirpated  the  manufacture;  but  being  confined  to  Middlesex,  it  gradually  drove  the 
most  valuable  branches  from  Spitalfields  to  places  where  the  rate  of  wages  was  deter- 
mined by  the  competition  of  the  parties,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  interest  and  com- 
promised advantage.  After  having  done  incalculable  mischief,  the  act  was  repealed  in 
1  824.  Had  it  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would  not  have  left  employment 
in  the  metropolis  for  a  single  silk  weaver. 

But,  as  the  effects  of  this  act  did  not  immediately  manifest  themselves,  it  was  at  first 
exceedingly  popular.  About  1785,  however,  the  substitution  of  cottons  in  the  place  of 
silk  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  manufacture,  and  the  weavers  then  began  to  discover  the 
real  nature  of  the  Spitalfields  Act.  Being  interdicted  from  working  at  reduced  wages, 
they  were  totally  thrown  out  of  employment ;  so  that,  in  1793,  upwards  of  4,000  S))ital- 
iields  looms  were  quite  idle.  In  1798,  the  trade  began  to  revive;  and  continued  to 
extend  slowly  till  1815  and  1816,  when  the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  again  involved  in 
sufferings  far  more  extensive  and  severe  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  appears  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  silk  trade,  that  from 
the  year  1695,  down  to  our  own  times,  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  appalling 
vicissitudes.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  Spitalfields  Act,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement ;  so  that  the  ma- 
nufacture continued  stationary  in  England,  while  on  the  Continent  it  was  rapidly  ad- 
\ancing.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  markets  were,  either  from  tJie  miscalculation  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  a  change  of  fashion,  overloaded  with  silks,  there  were  no  means  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  profitably  abroad,  and  the  distress  became  extreme.  Notwith- 
standing the  unparalleled  advances  we  had  made  in  other  departments  of  manufacturing 
industry,  it  was  affirmed,  in  1826,  by  the  meml)er  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  there  were  in  that  city  9,700  looms ;  7,500  of  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  operative  weavers,  who  applied  their  manual  labour,  as  well  as  their 
machinery,  to  the  manufacture  of  ribands.  These  looms  Avere,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
worst  possible  construction ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  improved  loom  in 
France  would,  in  a  given  time,  produce  5  times  as  much  riband  as  the  common  loom 
in  England  with  the  same  manual  labour !  He  could  also  state  that  there  existed  an 
improved  manufacture  in  Germany,  by  which  one  man  could  make  forty -eigM  times  as 
much  velvet  as  could  be  made  in  an  equal  time  by  an  Enylish  machine.  What  chance  was 
there  that  the  English  manufacturer  could  maintain  such  a  competition?" 

Perhaps  these  statements  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  substantially  well  founded.  Surely,  however,  no  one  believes  that  the 
inferiority  of  the  machinei-y  used  by  the  English  manufiicturers  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
thing  except  that  the  protection  they  enjoyed  had  made  them  indifferent  to  improvements. 
No  one  believes  that  the  French  or  Gennans  are  superior  to  the  English  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  inferiority  is  admitted  by  themselves,  and 
by  every  body  else..  That  that  spirit  of  invention,  which  has  effected  such  astonishing 
results  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  should  have  been  wholly  unknown  in  that  of  silk,  is 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the  former  never  having  been  the  object  of  legislative 
protection.  The  cotton  manufacturers  were  not  bribed  into  the  adoption  of  a  routine 
system ;  they  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  mediocrity  ;  but  being  compelled  to  put  forth 
all  their  powers  —  to  avail  themselves  of  every  resource  of  science  and  of  art-  they  have, 
in  a  few  years,  raised  the  British  cotton  manufacture  from  a  subordinate  and  trifling, 
to  the  very  first  place  amongst  the  manufactures,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the 
world ! 

Change,  in  1826,  of  the  Monopoly  System.  —  At  length,  however,  the  impolicy  of  the 
system  by  which  the  silk  manufacture  had  been  so  long  depressed,  became  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  individual.  The  principal  manufacturers  in  and  about  London  sul)- 
scribed,  in  1824,  a  petition  to  the  Hou?e  of  Commons,  in  which  they  stated  that  "  this 
important  manufacture,  though  recently  considerably  extended,  is  still  depressed  below 
its  natural  level,  by  laws  which  prevent  it  from  attaining  that  degree  of  prosperity  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  would  acquire."  Fortified  by  this  authority, 
by  the  experience  of  130  years,  during  which  the  prohibitive  system  had  been  allowed 
to  paralyse   the  energies  of  the  manufacturers,   and  by  the  sanction  of  parliamentary 
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committees,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1824,  that  the  prohibition  af 
foreign  silks  should  cease  on  the  5th  of  July,  1826,  and  that  they  should  then  be  ad- 
mitted for  importation  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  H.  observed  —  "  The  monopoly  had  produced,  what  monopoly  was  always 
sure  to  produce,  an  indifference  with  regard  to  improvement.  That  useful  zeal  which 
gives  life  to  industry,  which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  which  in  manufactures  occasions 
unceasing  efforts  to  produce  the  article  in  the  most  economical  form,  had  been  compara- 
tively extinguished.  To  the  prohibitive  system  it  was  to  he  ascribed,  that  in  silk  only,  in  the 
whole  range  of  manufactures,  we  were  left  behind  our  neighbours !  We  have  here  a  proof 
of  that  chilling  and  benumbing  effect  which  is  sure  to  be  produced  when  no  genius  is 
called  into  action,  and  when  we  are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent 
security  derived  from  restrictive  regulations.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if 
the  same  system  had  been  continued  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  as  subordinate  in  amount  to  the  woollen  as  it  is  junior  in  its 
introduction  into  the  country."  —  (^Speeches,  vol.  ii.   p.  249.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  enormous  duties  imposed,  in  1719,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe  erected  his  throwing  mill  at  Derby,  on  foreign  organzine  silk.  These,  though 
subsequently  reduced,  amounted,  in  1824,  to  no  less  than  14s.  l^d.  per  lb.  !  There  \vas 
also,  at  the  same  time,  a  duty  of  4s.  per  lb.  on  raw  silk  imported  from  Bengal,  and  of 
5s.  l^d.  per  lb.  on  that  imported  from  other  places.  Even  had  the  manufacture  been 
otherwise  in  a  flourishing  condition,  such  exorbitant  duties  on  the  raw  material  were 
enough  to  have  destroyed  it.  Mr.  Huskisson,  therefore,  proposed,  by  way  of  preparing 
the  manufacturers  for  the  approaching  change  of  system,  that  the  duty  on  foreign  thrown 
silk  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  7s.  6d.  (it  was  further  reduced  to  5s.  in  1826), 
and  the  duty  on  raw  silk  to  3c?.  per  lb.  These  proposals  were  all  agreed  to ;  and  con- 
siderable reductions  were  at  the  same  time  effected  in  the  duties  charged  on  most  of  the 
dye  stuffs  used  in  the  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  propose  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk,  and  the  legalised  importation  of  foreign  silks,  should  be 
simultaneous  and  immediate.  During  the  interval  that  was  allowed  our  manufacturers 
to  make  preparations  for  the  change,  the  French  had  been  accumulating  a  large  stock  of 
goods  to  pour  into  our  markets.  To  quiet  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  circumstance,  a 
singular  device  was  fallen  upon.  —  The  French  had  long  been  accustomed  to  manufacture 
their  goods  of  a  certain  length  :  and,  in  the  view  of  rendering  their  accumulated  stock 
unfit  for  our  markets,  a  law  was  passed  in  1826,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  silks 
except  such  as  were  of  entirely  different  lengths  from  those  commonly  manufactured  by 
the  French  !  No  one  can  regret  that  this  wretched  trick,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
entirely  failed  of  its  object.  The  French  manufacturers  immediately  commenced,  with 
redoubled  zeal,  the  preparation  of  goods  of  the  legitimate  length  :  and  the  others,  having 
become  unsaleable  at  any  thing  like  fair  prices,  were  purchased  up  by  the  smugglers, 
and  imported,  almost  entirely,  into  this  country. 

But  no  permanent  injury  arose  from  this  circumstance ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  the  trade  has  been  such  as  to  justify  all  the  anticipations  which  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  had  formed  of  its  success. 

Effects  of  the  Change  o/  1826.  —  We  do  not  exaggerate,  we  only  state  the  plain  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  affirm  that  the  silk  manufacture  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress  dining 
the  last  8  years,  or  since  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system  in  1826,  than  it  did 
during  the  preceding  century.  So  unprecedented  has  been  its  advance,  that  "  the  once 
existing  disparity  in  quality  between  goods  of  French  and  English  make  has,  with  some 
very  unimportant  exceptions,  not  merely  disappeared,  but  actually  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  British  artisan."  Some  of  our  readers  will,  probably,  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  silk  goods  of  British  manufacture 
exported  to  France,  in  1832,  amounted  to  75,187?. 

Most  of  the  machines  and  processes  known  on  the  Continent  have  been  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  many  of  them  have  been  materially  improved.  Nor,  after  what  has 
taken  place,  can  the  least  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  had  the  same  free- 
dom been  given  to  the  silk  manufacture  50  years  ago,  that  was  given  to  it  in  1826,  it 
would  now  have  ranked  among  the  most  important  and  valuable  businesses  in  the  king- 
dom, and  would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  admission  of  foreign  silks, 
free  of  duty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  trade,  that  the 
existing  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign  silks  ought  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  ; 
and  that  it  should  be  further  reduced  1  per  cent,  per  annum  till  it  be  brought  to  1 2 
or  15  per  cent.,  at  which  it  might  be  allowed  to  continue  stationary,  not  as  a  protect- 
ing duty,  but  as  a  duty  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  by 
increasing  fair  competition,  would  continue  the  impulse  already  given  to  the  manu- 
facture, and  excite  to  new  efforts  of  invention.  Under  such  a  system,  we  are  well  assured 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  i>erliaps  not  more  than  5  or  6,  our  superiority  over  France  in 
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some  important  departments  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be  little  less  decided  than  in 
that  of  cotton. 

"  I  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  his  excellent  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade  (l4th  of  April,  1829),  —  a  speech  equally  distinguished  for  soundness  of  prin- 
ciple and  beauty  of  illustration,  —  "I  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
very  essence  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  is  freedom  from  legislative  inter- 
ference and  legislative  protection.  Attempt  to  assist  its  course  by  legislative  enactments, 
by  fostering  care,  you  arrest  its  progress,  you  destroy  its  vigour.  Unbind  the  shackles 
in  which  your  unwise  tenderness  has  confined  it  —  permit  it  to  take  unrestrained  its  own 
course  —  expose  it  to  the  wholesome  breezes  of  competition,  —  you  give  it  new  life,  you 
restore  its  former  vigour.  Industry  has  been  well  likened  to  the  hardy  Alpine  plant ; 
self-sown  on  the  mountain  side,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  it  gathers 
strength  in  its  struggles  for  existence  —  it  shoots  forth  in  vigour  and  in  beauty.  Trans- 
planted to  the  rich  soil  of  the  parterre,  tended  by  the  fostering  hand  of  the  gardener, 
nursed  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  forcing-glass,  it  grows  sickly  and  enervated, 
its  shoots  are  vigourless,  its  flowers  inodorous.  In  one  single  word  lies  the  soul  of 
industry  —  competition.  The  answer  of  the  statesman  and  the  economist  to  his  sovereign 
inquiring  what  he  could  do  to  assist  the  industry  of  his  kingdom  was,  '  Let  it  take  its 
own  way.'  Such  is  my  prayer.  Relieve  us  from  the  chains  in  which  your  indiscreet 
tenderness  has  shackled  us ;  remove  your  oppressive  protection ;  give  us  the  fair  field 
we  ask  ;  and  we  demand  no  more.  The  talent,  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  the  capital,  the 
industry  of  this  great  people  will  do  the  rest ;  and  England  will  not  only  retain  her  present 
position,  but  she  will  take  a  yet  more  forward  place  in  the  race  of  competition  for  wealth 
and  improvement  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  is  destined  to  run  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Place  us  in  that  condition,  not  by  any  violent  change,  but  by  slow  and  easy 
transition.     Here  we  shall  find  security  for  our  enterprise,  and  reward  for  our  labours. 

"  '  Hie  patet  ingeniis  campus  ;  certusque  mcrenti 
Stat  favor ;  ornatur  propriis  industria  donis.'  " 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  all  departments  of  the  silk  manufacture 
would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  change  of  system  that  has  taken  place.  —  No7i  omnia 
possumus.  The  probability  is,  that  the  trade  will  in  future  be  divided  between  the 
English  and  French.  In  point  of  substantial  excellence,  the  plain  silk  goods  manu- 
factured in  England  are  superior  to  those  of  France  ;  and  the  difference  in  favour  of 
the  latter  in  point  of  Jinish  is  every  day  becoming  less  perceptible ;  while  in  all  mixed 
manufactures,  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  linen,  &c.,  our  ascendancy  is 
admitted  by  the  French  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ribands,  figured  gauzes, 
and  light  fancy  goods,  manufactured  in  France,  are  superior  to  those  of  this  country. 
Even  in  this  department  we  have  made  a  very  great  progress ;  and  fancy  goods  are  now 
produced  at  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and  other  places,  contrasting  most  advantageously, 
in  point  of  taste  and  beauty,  with  those  produced  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system.  Still,  however,  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  our  country- 
men being  able  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  our  neighbours  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  class  of  articles.  The  greater  attention  paid  to  the  art  of  designing  m 
Lyons,  the  consequent  better  taste  of  the  artists,  and  the  superior  brightness  and  lustre 
of  their  colours,  give  them  advantages  with  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  contend. 

But,  supposing  that  the  trade  is  partitioned  between  the  two  countries  in  the  way  now 
stated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  best  share  will  belong  to  us,  and  that  that  share  will  be 
incomparably  more  valuable  than  the  whole  manufacture  formerly  was.  The  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  are  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  trade  at 
Coventry  and  a  few  other  places,  the  manufacture,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
During  1822  and  1823,  when  the  restrictive  system  was  in  its  vigour,  the  entries  for 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  at  an  average  to  2,454,842  lbs. 
a  year.  But,  in  despite  of  all  the  sinister  predictions  indulged  in  with- respect  to  the 
ruin  of  the  manufacture,  the  entries  amounted,  at  an  average  of  1832  and  1833,  to 
4,565,850  lbs.  ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  entered 
during  the  monopoly  ! 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  wrought  silks  affords,  if  possible,  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  improvement  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  Instead  of 
having  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  French  at  home,  we  are  actually 
underselling  them  in  the  heavier  and  more  important  species  of  goods,  in  eveiy  foreign 
market  equally  accessible  to  both  parties.  The  exports  of  silks  from  France  have  been 
declining,  while  those  from  England  have  been  increasing  beyond  all  i)recedent.  The 
declared  value  of  our  exports  of  silk  goods,  in  1823,  amounted  to  351,409/.,  whereas  in 
1833  it  amounted  to  740,294/.,  being  an  advance  of  more  than  cent,  per  cent.  !  Not  only, 
therefore,  are  the  statements  as  to  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  proved  to  be  wholly 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation;  but  the  expectations  of  those  who  contended 
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that  the  repeal  of  the  restrictive  system  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
invention  and  improvement,  have  been  realised  to  the  fullest  extent. 

What  has  now  been  stated  renders  it  obvious,  that  though  the  manufacturers  of  fancy 
goods  may  be  obliged  to  change  their  employment,  a  new,  and  at  the  same  tune  a  more 
extensive  and  fruitful,  field  is  opened  for  their  exertions.  We  lament  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  the  transition  even  from  one  department  of  the  same  business  to  another,  but 
the  suffering  thence  arising  will  speedily  disappear ;  and  when  the  change  has  been 
effected,  the  manufacturers  will  enter  with  fresh  vigour  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not  possible  either  to  abandon  a  routine  system,  or  to 
introduce  new  and  improved  methods  of  production,  without  injury  to  individuals.  But 
because  such  is  the  fact  —  because  the  bridge  cannot  be  built  without  displacing  water- 
men, nor  the  plough  introduced  without  superseding  the  spade,  nor  wine  brought  from 
abroad  without  diminishing  the  demand  for  ale  and  beer  —  is  that  any  reason  for  pro- 
scribing inventions,  and  denying  ourselves  gratifications  within  our  reach  ?  To  main- 
tain the  affirmative,  would  be  evidently  absurd,  —  it  would  be  equivalent  to  maintaining 
that  the  interests  of  society  are  best  promoted  by  perpetuating  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
barbarism  !  The  injury  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved  method  of  produc- 
tion, or  the  opening  of  new  markets  whence  cheaper  supplies  of  any  article  may  be  ob- 
tained, is  temporary  only,  and  affects  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  ;  while 
the  advantage  is  permanent,  and  benefits  every  individual,  even  those  whom  it  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  forced  to  resort  to  other  businesses. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  silk  trade,  who  may  have  looked  into  the 
pamphlets  and  speeches  of  those  opposed  to  the  late  alterations,  will  probably  be  disposed 
to  think  that,  though  more  limited  in  point  of  numbers,  the  condition  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  trade  was  better  previously  to  1 825  than  it  has  been  since.  But  those 
who  have  looked,  however  cursorily,  into  the  history  of  the  trade,  must  know  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  that,  speaking  generally,  the  situation  of  those  engaged  in  it  has 
been  materially  improved  since  1825.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  state  of  the 
trade  in  1793  and  1816.  At  the  last  mentioned  period,  7  years  before  any  relaxation  of 
the  monopoly  had  been  so  much  as  thought  of,  the  distress  in  the  silk  trade  was  infinitely 
more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may  mention  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  relief  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  at  the  Mansion-house,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1816,  the  secretary  stated, 
that  two  thirds  of  them  were  without  employment,  and  without  the  means  of  support ; 
"  that  some  had  deserted  their  houses  in  despair,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  their 
starving  families ;  and  many  pined  under  languishing  diseases  brought  on  by  the  want 
of  food  and  clothing."  And  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  M. P.,  stated,  at  the  same  meeting, 
that  the  distress  among  the  silk  manufacturers  was  so  intense,  that  "  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  pestilence,  which  spreads  its  contagion  around,  and  devastates  an  entire  dis- 
trict." Such  was  the  state  of  the  workmen  under  that  monopoly  system  that  has  been 
the  worthless  theme  of  so  much  recent  eulogy.  But  such,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not 
their  state  at  present.  The  trade,  being  now  mostly  diverted  into  those  branches  in 
which  we  have  a  superiority,  is  comparatively  secure  against  revulsions ;  and  it  would 
be  an  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  measures  that  have  about  doubled  the  manufacture, 
should  have  reduced  the  rate  of  wages,  or  been  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the 
workmen. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  smuggling  of  foreign  silks  carried  on  in  the  early  part 
and  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  evil  was  not  afterwards  abated.  The 
vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officer  was  no  match  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  exclude  them,  the 
silks  of  France  and  Hindostan  were  openly  displayed  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  St.  James's, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  mockery  of  the  impotent  legislation  which  sought  to 
exclude  them.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  substitution  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of 
30  per  cent.,  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  prohibition,  has  been  productive  of  any  mate- 
rially increased  importation  of  foreign  silks.  "  I  have  lately,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in 
his  famous  speech  in  vindication  of  his  policy  as  to  the  silk  trade,  "  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  smuggled  silks  that  has  been  seized  inland  throughout  the  king- 
dom during  the  last  10  years ;  and  I  find  that  the  whole  does  not  exceed  5,000Z.  a  year. 
I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  get  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods 
actually  smuggled  into  this  country.  Any  estimate  of  this  quantity  must  be  very  vague ; 
but  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  value  of  such  goods  as  are  regularly  entered 
at  the  Custom-houses  of  France,  for  exportation  to  this  country,  is  from  100,000/.  to 
150,000Z.  a  year  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  far  greater  supply  which  is 
poured  in  throughout  all  the  channels  of  smuggling,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  illicit  trade  carried,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
haberdasher's  shop  in  the  smallest  village  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  prohibited 
silks  are  not  sold  j  and  that  in  the  face  of  day,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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"  The  honourable  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  has  mentioned  the  silk  goods 
from  India  as  those  against  which  any  thing  but  prohibition  would  prove  an  unavailing 
protection.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  stronger  case  than 
those  very  silks  furnish  against  the  honourable  member's  own  argument.  I  believe  it 
is  universally  known  that  a  large  quantity  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs  are  sold  every  year, 
for  exportation,  by  the  East  India  Company.  But  does  any  gentleman  suppose  that 
these  Bandanas  are  sent  to  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  there?  No  such 
thing !  They  are  sold  at  the  Company's  sales,  to  the  number  of  about  800,000  or 
1,000,000  a  year,  at  about  4s.  each  ;  they  are  immediately  shipped  off  for  Hamburgh, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  or  Guernsey,  and  from  thence  they  nearly  all  illicitly  find 
their  way  back  to  to  this  country. 

"  Mark,  then,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful  system.  —  These  Bandanas,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  sold  for  exportation  at  4s.,  are  finally  distributed  in  retail  to  the  people  of 
England  at  about  8s.  each ;  and  the  result  of  this  prohibition  is  to  levy  upon  the  con- 
sumer a  tax,  and  to  give  those  who  live  by  evading  your  law  a  bounty  of  4s.,  upon  each 
handkerchief  sold  in  this  country  !"  —  {Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.) 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign 
silks  is,  that  it  is  high  enough  to  enable  a  considerable  smuggling  trade  to  be  still  carried 
on ;  the  facility  for  smuggling  being  increased  by  means  of  the  legalised  importation.  A 
duty  of  12  or  15  per  cent,  would  not,  however,  be  so  high  as  to  balance  the  risks  run  in 
smuggling ;  and  would,  therefore,  really  afford  the  manufacturer  a  more  efficient  pro- 
tection than  he  derives  from  the  existing  duty,  at  the  same  tinae  that  it  would  place  all 
classes  of  dealers  on  the  same  footing ;  whereas  the  advantage  is  at  present  on  the  side  of 
those  who  engage  in  fraudulent  schemes. 

Regvlations  as  to  the  Importation  of  Silks.  —  Silk  manufactures  are  not  to  be  imported  in  any  vessel 
under  70  tons  burden,  except  by  licence  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  to  vessels  belonging  to 
Dover,  to  import  such  manufactures  direct  from  Calais,  though  such  vessels  may  not  exceed  60  tons 
burden.  Silk  goods,  the  manufacture  of  Europe,  not  to  be  imported  except  into  the  port  of  London  or 
the  port  of  Dublin  direct  from  Bordeaux,  or  the  port  of  Dover  direct  from  Calais.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52. 
§  58.;  rtw^e,  p.  663.)     • 

When  the  shoot  or  the  warp  only  is  of  silk,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  «o^  7nore  than 
one  half  part  of  silk,  and  subject  to  the  cid  vrlorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  shoot  or  the  warp  be 
entirely  of  silk,  and  a  portion  of  the  other  be  of  silk  also,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  to  be  composed  of 
mode  than  one  half  part  of  silk,  and  subject  to  the  rated  duties  at  per  lb.,  or  to  the  ad  valorem  duties,  at 
the  option  of  the  officers.  —  [Min.  Com.  Cus.  14th  of  August,  1829.)  But  in  all  cases  where  the  duties 
charged  by  weight  upon  mixed  articles  would  manifestly  exceed  30  per  cent.,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool,  or  other  ingredient  thereof  besides  silk,  the  article  is  to  be  admitted  "to  entry  at  value.  —  (Mm. 
Com.  Cus.  19th  of  December,  1831.) 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  smuggling  of  silks,  see  Smuggling. 

1.  Account,  illustrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,  showing  the  Quantities  of  Raw,  Waste, 
and  Thrown  Silk  imported  at  different  Periods.  —  (Tiejoorf  o/ 1832  on  Silk  Trade,  p.  10.,  z.n6.Parl. 
Paper,  No.  9.  Sess.  1834.) 


Average  Imports. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Total. 

17fi5,  176fi,  1767,  being  the  commencement  of  the  absolute  prohibition  - 
178,'>,  1786, 1787              ...                     ... 

1801  to  1812              ...                      .... 

1815, 1816, 1817,  being  .lO  years  after  prohibition,  and  the  first  .•?  years  of  peace    - 

1821,  1822,  1823,  being  the  years  immediately  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 

prohibition        ....                      .                    -                    -            - 

1831,1832,  IS.'SS,  being  the  last  3  years         .... 

Lbs. 
352,000 
654,000 
760,000 
1,095,000 

1,970,000 
.3,137,271 

Lbs. 

- 

27,"000 

74,000 
688,369 

Lbs. 
.363,000 
357,000 
350,(X)0 
293,000 

355,000 
345,270 

Lbs. 

715,000 

891,000 

1,110,000 

1,415,000 

2,399,000 
4,170,910 

II  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Raw,  Waste,  and  Tlirown  Silk  entered  for  Consumption  in  each  Year 
ifromlBH,  with  the  total  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the  same  in  each  Year  from  18i0.  — (From  the 
Pari  Papers  No.  678.  p.  10.  Sess.  1832,  No.  9.  Sess.  1834 ;  and  Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 


ISH 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1S20 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
IS  26 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
18.32 
1833 


Raw. 


Lbs. 
1,504,235 
1,069,596 
873,414 
1,34.^051 
1,444,881 
1,446,097 
1,621,590 
1,864,425 
1,993,509 
2,051,895 
3,414,520 
2,848,506 
1,814,188 
3,559,138 
3,912,550 
2,419,962 
3,771,969 
3,020,045 
3,.382,619 
3,8,34,244 


Waste.     Thrown.    „f  Ji^^^^'^s.   refewld. 


Lbs. 
29,234 
27,921 
4,162 
49,055 
86,940 
71,531 
96,092 
105,135 
65,176 
52,362 
133,257 
195,910 
150,000 
200,000 
250,000 
300,000 
485,013 
758,746 
660,696 
665,965 


Lbs. 
586,505 
377,822 
208,014 
294,553 
391,166 
331,125 
.309,953 
360,248 
382,878 
363,864 
463,271 
559,642 
289,325 
454,015 
38^,262 
172,239 
436,5,35 
614,240 
329,932 
268,244 


Lbs. 
2,119,974 
1,475,-339 
1,085,580 
1,686,659 
1,922,987 
1,848,553 
2,027,636 
2,329,808 
2,441,563 
2,468,121 
4,011,038 
3,604,058 
2,253,513 
4,213,153 
4,.547,812 
2,892,201 
4,69.3,517 
4,293,031 
4,373,247 
I  4,758,453 


614,478 

732,542 

772,451 

768,650 

306,984 

246,430 

84,487 

128,.509 

111,907 

45,248 

89,544 

49, .378 

66,551 

59,682 


Rates  of  Duty. 


Raie  of  Dviy,  Raw.  — From  India  4*.  per  lb.,  from  other 

places  5s.  6rf.  per   lb.,  to  the  25th  of  March,   1824  ; 

3d.  per  lb.  from  all  places,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1826; 

Id.  per  lb.  from  all  places,  from  the  5th  of  July,  1826. 
Rate  nf  Duty,  Waste.  —  From  India   3*.  Od.  per  lb.,  from 

other  places  4s.  per  lb.,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1824; 

3d.  per  lb.  from  all  places,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1826; 
Id.  per  lb.  to  the  6th  of  Julv,  1829  ;  ^s.  per  cwt.  from 

all  places,  after  the  5ih  of  July,  1829. 
Rate  of  Duty,  Thronn.  — On  all  kinds,  dyed,  21.  5s.  6d., 
and  undyed,  l4j.  8(/.  per  lb.,  to  the  25th  of  March, 
1824;  dyed  and  undved,  7s.  Gd.  per  lb.,  to  the  5th  of 
November,  1825;  then  5s.  per  lb.  on  undyed,  to  the 
6th  of  July,  1826  ;  thereafter,  6*.  Sd.  on  organ/ine  and 
crape,  and  4s.  on  tram  and  singles  dved,  and  3s.  on 
tram  and  singles  not  dyed,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1859  ; 
and  then  5s.  2d.  on  orpanzine  and  crape,  and  3s.  on 
tram  and  singles  dved  ;  3*.  6d.  on  organzine  and  crapes, 
2s.  on  tram,  and  is.  C>d.  on  singles  not  dyed. 
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III.  An  Account  of  all  Silks  and  Ribands  (separately)  imported  fVom  July,  1826,  to  the  present  Time. 
(.Report  from  Select  Committee  of  Silk  Trade,  p.  13.     For  Rates  of  Duty,  see  Tauiff.) 


Silk  Manufactures  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  Home  Consumption.                  1 

1826. 
From  the 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Silks  of  Europe. 

5th  of  July. 

Lbs.    oz. 

Lbs.    oz. 

Lbs.    oz.    1       Lbs.    oz. 

Lbs.    oz. 

Lbs.    oz. 

Lbs. 

Silk  or  satin 

in  ribands 

20,2'i8  n\ 
7,682     1) 

3,617  15^ 

38,549     6) 
20,958  Hi 
ti,501    5.J 
16,210  14| 

61,323    2^       fi4  fiio     ■^v 
35;516  14        ■6^'GI2     5\ 

51,417     6i 

82,246    3 

70,148 

Gauze            -       -           -       - 

in  ribands 

4,600     0\  :  1.20  052     3? 
21,917  13      j'^O'O^^     34 

30,241     3 

33,488    7| 

46,838 

Orape           -             .         -        - 

5,496  13| 

5,518     81 

52  10' 

ifi,3si   r 

24,951  13         22,786  11^ 

28,880     4 

19,667    0 

15,092 

Velvet 

in  ribands      - 

15,403  15^ 

242     2 

18,470     7       "ii3  74,     o 

2,101 104  r^''^*^  " 

14,847     6 

12,210    0 

11,987 

Ribands  embossed  or  figured 

Not  entered  under  this  denomination       ,1        z\T     9 
until  the  5th  of  July,  1829.                 11       ^^^      ^ 

529     3 

345  14 

657 

with  velvet 

•  Fancy  silk  net  or  tricot       -    - 

27  14 

223    5                 11     4                  3    12 

42  11 

95  12 

107 

Silk  mis,:d  with  metal    - 

in  ribands 

Total  entered  by  weight    - 

I'l  lin  silk  lace  or  net,  called 

339     8 
54     1 

583  10^             512     7?  !")        ^^q    lo- 
2^0  is'             125     1     |7      *^^   ^^i 

412     7 

464     8 

127 

4*^'30l_ii, 

115,278    5i  [  169,530    9 

121,953    13) 

126,370    8} 

148,516  lOJ 

144,936 

..,.,- 

tulle            -           square  yds. 

40,676J 

122,238.^ 

171,005i 

103,7291 

114,381J 

54,117 

38,727 

Millinery,  viz.  turbans  or  caps 
No. 

113 

3'i6 

295 

383 

368 

201 

306 

hats  or  bonnets         — 

119 

428 

414 

528 

535 

412 

546 

44 

2.3 

275 

330 

298 

200 

207 

L.       s.  d. 

L.      s.    d. 

L.       s.   d. 

L.      s.  d. 

L.        s.   d. 

L.       s.  d. 

L. 

at  value      declared  value 

50   12    0 

13  10   0 

30  12  0 

154    4    0 

27  16  G 

32 

ManiifacturPS  ofsilk,or  of  silk 

aiHl  anv  other  materials,  not 

particularly  enumvrated 

21,489    5    0 

54,128  9  10 

77,189    0   8 

85,253  19  5 

44,923  15  10 

35,636   0  0 

43,173 

Su.KS  OF  India. 

hi.iclkerchiefs        -       pieces 

208,066 

55,183 

69,628 

67,465 

77,953 

101,023 

82,392 

8i!ks  &  crapes,  in  pieces     — 

32,754 

18,150 

15,577 

10,164 

2,978 

3,779 

2,806 

Crape    shaw  s,    scarfs,    gown 

pieces,  &  handkerchiefi.    No, 

77.776 

24,200      1         4,789        1         1,959 

17,620 

16,157 

12,218 

2<Jof.e.  —  The  distinction  in  the  rates  of  duty  between  silks  and  ribands  having  ceased  to  exist  in  1829, 
on  the  passing  of  the  act  10 Geo.  4.  c.  23.,  both  articles  have  since  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house  under 
tile  general  denominations  of  silk  or  satin,  gauze  and  velvet,  and  are  necessarily  stated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  above  return. 


IV.  Account  of  the  Official  and  of  the  Declared  or  Real  Values  of  British  Manufactured  Silks  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  since  1820,  with  the  Bounty  or  DrawbaCjL  paid  thereon. 


Years. 

Total  British  Silks 

exported 

Official  Value. 

Goods  all  Silk. 
Declared  Value. 

Silk  mixed  with 
other  Materials. 
Official  Value. 

Total  British  Silks 

exported. 

Declared  Value. 

Bounty  or 
Drawback  paid. 

■  L.         s.      d. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

1820 

203,666 

168,109 

371,775 

23,601 

1821 

1.36,841     19      1 

224,287 

150,186 

374,473 

32,563 

1822 

141,174     17      6 

215,898 

165,805 

381,703 

33,553 

1823 

140,159     19      5 

203,769 

147,640 

351,409 

32,446 

1824 

159,670    17      6 

183,635 

258,961 

442,596 

34,252 

1825 

150,886    19      9 

93,986 

202,750 

296,736 

566 

1826 

106,931     10      1 

73,247 

95,554 

168,801 

57 

1827 

173,593      4      6 

99,055 

137,289 

236,344 

62 

1828 

179,053    19     11 

97,346 

158,524 

255,870 

1829 

221,998      1      3 

143,635 

124,296 

267,931 

4,844 

1830 

427,849      5      7 

355,790 

165,220 

5'a,010 

36,690 

1831 

471,119      0      0 

388,826 

190,048 

578,048 

46,659 

1832 

475,165     0      0 

529,990 

1833 

- 

■ 

- 

740,294 

The  United  States  is  our  best  customer  for  silk  goods.  Of  the  total  quantity  exported  in  1831,  tliey 
took  nearly  |,  or  to  the  amount  of  237,P85/.  of  real  value.  During  the  same  year,  the  exports  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies  were  93,013^. ;  to  the  British  West  Indies,  27,508/.  ;  to  France,  43,4t)2.'. ; 
to  Spain,  24,8.'53/.,  &c. 

Sources  of  the  Supply  of  Silk.  — The  following  Table  shows  the  sources  whence  we  directly  derive  our 
supplies  of  raw  and  of  foreign  thrown  silk,  and  the  quantities  brought  from  each  in  1831  and  i8J2. 

Imports  of  Silk. 


Countries. 

1831. 

1832. 

Countries. 

1831. 

1S.'52.        1 

Raw  silk  from  India     - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
China 
Turkey 
Italy      ...            - 

Other  countries 

Total  of  raw  ^ilk 

AVaste  and  knubs  from  India   - 
Turkey 

Lbs. 

1,725,650 

26,930 

8,374 

451,421 

115,766 

8'n,319 

86,3/5 

3,23.-.,865 

Lbs. 

1,814,707 

8,194 

28,105 

458,278 

216,702 

749,417 

116„318 

3,391,721 

Waste  and  knubs  from  Italy    • 
France 
Other  countries 

Total  of  waste  and  knubs 

Thrown  silk  from  Italy 
France 
Other  countries 

Lbs. 
410,750 
5<i9,325 

16,743 

3t-f:;5.  I 

257,016 
50,727 

756,728 

656,010 

698 

612,590 

15,993 

2,546 
145,281 
29,336 

-  i                112 

-  1               701 

Total  of  thrown  silk 

6S,2?1 

177,166 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  tliis  account  does  not  exhibit  the  countries  which  really  furnish 
us  with  silk,  and  the  quantities  we  import  from  them.  It  merely  exhibits  the  sources  whence  we  inmu;- 
dmtely  derive  our  sitpp/lc.i,  without  tracing  thein  to  their  source.  Hence  it  makes  the  imports  of  silk 
from  China  and  Italy  ai)pear  very  much  less  than  they  really  are,  and  those  from  India  and  France  much 
larger.  With  respect  to  China,  it  would  appear  from  this  account  that  only  8,374  lbs.  were  imported  from 
it  in  1831  ;  whereas  it  api)ears  from  another  i)arliamcntary  paper,  that  tlie  imports  of  Chinese  silk  in  that 
year  really  amounted  to  466,tiy2  lbs.  ;  and  even  this  last  is,  we  believe,  under-rated — (seeante,  p.  240.).  The 
reason  is,  that  by  Car  the  largest  portion  of  the  Chinese  silk  imported  into  England  is  carried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Singapore,  or  to  some  port  in  India,  and  is  thence  imported  under  the  name  of  Indian  silk. 
During  the  year  183! -32,  there  were  exported  from  Canton,  in  British  ships,  8,451  piculs,  or  1,120,800 lbs., 
of  Nilk,  coating  at  the  port  of  sl)ii>nicjit  (.Canton,^  2,fi54,()88  dollars ;  and  of  this,  by  far  the  largest  portion 
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j  came  to  England.  —  (See  ana,  p.  237.)  Tlie  silk  exporte<i  from  Canton  consists  of  two  leading  varieties, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Canton  and  Nanking.  The  first,  which  is  raised  princi|)ally  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  i.s  divided  into  5  sorts.  At  an  average,  the  picul  of  Cai;ton  silk  brought  at  Canton,  in 
I  1831-32,  158  dollars.  The  Nanking  silk,  produced  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  is  divided  into  S;  sorts, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Tsatiee  and  Taysaam  It  is  very  superior  to  the  other,  and  usually 
j  fetches  more  than  double  it.s  price.  It  cost  at  Canton,  in  1831-32,  368  dollars  a  picul.  We  have  no  doubt, 
now  that  the  trade  to  China  is  thrown  open,  that  the  exports  of  Chinese  silk  will  be  materially  increased  • 
and  that  it  will  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  ' 

East  India  native  silk  comes  wholly  from  Bengal.  About  the  year  17R£>,  the  East  India  Company  intro- 
duced the  Italian  mode  of  reeling  silk,  which  was  productive  of  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  article  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  subsequent  improvement  has  been  efTected.  According  to  the 
Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  42.5.  Sess.  1)^33,  the  imports  of  raw  silk  from  all  places  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  were,  in  1830,  1,736,231  lbs.;  in  1831,  1,725,650  lbs. ;  and  in  1832 
1,SU,8]9  lbs.  But,  notwithstanding  this  exception,  we  believe  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the 
silk  so  imported  was  the  produce  of  China;  being  brought  to  us  partly  from  Singapore,  and  partly  from 
tlie  Indian  ports.  Some  of  it  was  also  the  produce  of  Persia,  shipped,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Bushire 
for  Bombay.  The  silk  goods  brought  from  India  are  not  only  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  those  of 
Kurope,  but  also  to  those  of  China.  The  quantity  imported  of  late  years  is  specified  in  the  Table, 
No.  HI. 

A  good  deal  of  the  silk  brought  from  Turkey  is  supplied  by  Persia.  Some  considerable  part  of  the, 
Persian  silk  that  used  to  be  exported  from  Bushire  and  other  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  now  exported 

by  way  of  Trebisond  ;  which  promises  to  become  an  important  emporium  for  Persian  and  IXirkish  silL 

(See  Trebisond.) 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  that  comes  to  \is  from  France,  is  not  the  growth  of 
that  country,  but  of  Italy;  being  principally  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne  to 
Bordeaux,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  England.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  appears  from  the  official 
accounts  published  by  the  French  government,  that  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the  French  and  foreign 
raw  and  thrown  silk  exported  from  France  in  1831  amounted  to  45,102,054  fr.,  the  value  of  the  portion 
which  was  of  French  origin  was  only  2,092,776  fr. !  —  {Administration  dcs  Douanes,  for  1831,  p.  39.) 

The  reader  will  find,  under  the  article  Venice,  an  account  of  the  exports  of  silk  from  the  Venetian 
provinces  in  1829,  18S0,  and  1831.  Since  the  article  Naples  was  printed,  we  have  obtained  the  following 
authentic  statement  of  the  exports  of  silk  from  that  city  during  the  6  years  ending  with  1833,  and  of  the 
stocks  on  hand :  — 


K 

xports. 

Stocks  on 

the  31r,t  of  December.            | 

Years. 

Raw. 

Spun. 

Sewing. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Raw. 

Spun. 

Total. 

Lbs* 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1S28 

189,091 

46,604 

95,196 

.530,847 

38,718 

107,100 

3,000 

110,700 

1,SS;9 

lyo.i.^s 

31,868 

96,601 

304,042 

6,776 

157,500 

7,200 

144,700 

IS.-O 

217,312 

59,286 

132,647 

389,245 

12,056 

lis, 200 

1,800 

120,000 

1851 

138777 

22,.585 

230,150 

391,512 

27,188 

175,800 

600 

174,400 

18.'52 

310,fi35 

32,786 

127,874 

471,295 

19,245 

150,100 

3,000 

13.3,100 

1833 
Total 

313,229 

52,668 

105,575 

471,472 

26,094 

88,500 

2,400 

90,900 

1,. 345,183 

225,787 

788,043 

2,359,013 

130,655 

SILVER  (Ger.  Siller;  Du.  Zilver ;  Da.  Solv ;  Sw.  Silfver ;  Fr.  Argent;  It.  Ar- 
gento;  Sp.  Plata;  Port.  Praia;  Rus.  Serebro ;  Pol.  Srebro ;  Lat.  Argentmn ;  Gr. 
&pyvpos ;  Arab.  Fazzeh),  a  metal  of  a  fine  white  colour,  without  either  taste  or  smell; 
being  in  point  of  brilliancy  inferior  to  none  of  the  mietallic  bodies,  if  we  except  polished 
steel.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder  than  gold.  When  melted,  its  specific  gravity  is 
10-474  ;  when  hammered,  10*51.  In  malleability,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  metals,  if  we 
except  gold.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  only  Yomoo  ^^  ^"  ^"'-'^  thick.  Its  ductility 
is  equally  remarkable:  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hair; 
so  fine,  indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver  may  be  extended  about  400  feet  in  length. 
Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  of  silver  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  187*13  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with 
copper  by  fusion.  The  compound  is  harder  and  more  sonorous  than  silver,  and  retains 
its  white  colour  even  when  the  proportion  of  copper  exceeds  ^.  The  hardness  is  at  a 
maximum  when  the  copper  amounts  to  one  jfifth  of  the  silver.  The  standard  or  sterling 
silver  of  Britain,  of  which  coin  is  made,  is  a  compound  of  12^  parts  silver  and 
1  copper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10*2.  The  specific  gravity  of  Paris  standard  silver, 
composed  of  137  parts  silver  and  7  copper,  is  10*175.  The  French  silver  coin 
during  the  old  government  was  not  nearly  so  fine,  being  composed  of  261  parts  silver 
and  27  copper,  or  9f  parts  silver  to  1  part  copper.  The  Austrian  silver  coin  con- 
tains 2g|  of  copper.  The  silver  coin  of  the  ancients  was  nearly  pure,  and  appears  not 
to  have  been  mixed  with  alloy.  —  (  Tliomsoii's  Chemistnj. ) 

The  most  productive  silver  mines  are  in  America,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  are  also  silver  mines  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  —  (See  Precious  Metals.) 

Besides  being  used  as  coin,  or  money,  silver  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  The 
value  of  the  silver  plate  annually  manufactured  is  very  considerable.  Large  quantities 
are  also  used  in  plating.  —  ( See  Plate.  )  For  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
coined  at  the  British  mint,  since  1790,  see  ante,  p.  320. 

SINGAPORE,  an  island  and  recent  British  aettleinent  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.      The  town  is  in  lat.  1°  17'  22"  N.,  Ion.  103^  51'  "15"  E. 

The  island  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  27  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  \5  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  containing  an  estimated  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  whole  British 
settlement,  however,  embraces  a  circumference  of  about  100  miles;  in  which  is  included 

*  Two  lbs.  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  about  2^  libri  Napolitani. 
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about  50  desert  islets,  and  the  seas  and  straits  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  prin- 
cipal island.  Singapore  is  separated  from  the  main  land  !)y  a  strait  of  the  same  name, 
of  small  breadth  throughout,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  ^  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest 
part.  In  the  early  period  of  European  navigation,  this  channel  was  the  thoroughfare 
between  India  and  China.  Fronting  the  island,  on  its  southern  side,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  9  miles,  is  an  extensive  chain  of  islands,  all  desert,  or  at  least  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  wild  races,  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  their  mere  existence.  The  intervening 
channel  is  now  the  giand  route  of  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  maritime  Asia ;  the  safest  and  most  convenient  track  being  so  near  to  Singapore, 
that  ships  in  passing  and  repassing  approach  close  to  the  roads.  The  town  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  is  situated  on  a  river,  or  rather  salt  creek,  navigable  by 
lighters  for  about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Ships  lie  in  the  roads,  or  open  harbour, 
at  the  distance  of  from  1  mile  to  2  miles  from  town,  according  to  their  draught  of  water. 
The  assistance  of  a  number  of  convenient  lighters,  which  are  always  in  readiness, 
enables  ships  to  load  or  unload,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  throughout  the  year. 
The  river  or  creek  is  accessible  to  the  lighters,  and  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  discharged 
at  convenient  quays,  at  the  doors  of  the  principal  warehouses.  —  (See  Chart  of  the 
Island  of  Singapore  in  the  Mercator's  Chart  in  this  work. ) 

The  climate  of  Singapore  is  hot,  but  healthy.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges  from 
71°  to  89°.  In  a  place  only  about  80  miles  from  the  equator  there  is,  of  course,  very 
little  variety  in  the  seasons.  There  is  neither  summer  nor  winter ;  and  even  the  pe- 
riodical rains  are  short,  and  not  very  well  marked- — moderate  showers  of  rain  falling 
for  about  150  days  each  year.  The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  formed  in  February, 
1819,  and  its  sovereignty  and  property,  in  their  present  extent,  confirmed  to  the  British 
government  in  1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  treaty 
with  the  Malay  princes  of  Johore,  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  taken  possession  of 
by  the  English,  it  had  been  inhabited  for  about  8  years  by  a  colony  of  Malays,  half 
fishermen  and  half  pirates.  When  the  first  census  of  the  population  was  taken,  in 
January,  1824,  it  was  found  to  amount  to  10,683.  In  1828,  it  had  increased  to  15,834: 
in  both  cases,  exclusive  of  troops,  camp  followers,  Indian  convicts,  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000.  The  following  statement  of  the  censuses  taken  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1832,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  shows  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants, 
and  their  proportions  to  each  other :  — 


Europeans 
Indo-Britons 
Native  Christians 
Armenians    - 
Jews 
Arabs 
Malays 
Chinese 

Natives  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel    - 


1832. 

1833.              1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

83 

22 

91 

28 

67 

27 

56 

40 

274 

146 

167 

133 

20 

6 

27 

8 

5 

. 

2 

61 

3 

96 

3,748 

3,467 

3,763 

3,368 

7,149 

613 

7,630 

867 

1,374 

40 

1,762 

57 

1832. 

1833. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nat.  of  Hindostan 

Javanese 

Bugis,Bailnese,&c. 

Parsees          ■       - 

408 

591 

735 

7 

2 

121 
253 
692 

1 

389 
361 
794 
23 

116 
234 
932 
14 

Total     - 
Females      - 

14,324 
5,391 

5,391 

15,181 
5,797 

5,797 

Total  inhal)itants 

19,715 

- 

20,978 

The  principal  merchants  and  agents  are  Englishmen,  of  whom  also  there  are  a  few  shopkeepers, 
auctioneers,  &c.  There  are  also  some  respectable  Chinese  merchants  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  shopkeepers, 
with  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  labouring  population,  consist  of  Chinese.  About  5,000  adult  males 
arrive  annually  from  China  by  the  junks  ;  about  1,000  of  whom  remain  at  Singapore,  the  rest  dispersing 
themselves  among  the  neighbouring  Dutch,  English,  and  Malay  settlements.  The  boatmen  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  the  Malays  employ  themselves  as  fishermen,  in  cutting  timber,  and 
in  supplying  the  settlement  with  the  rude  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  2  good  daily  markets, 
open  at  all  hours,  and  well  supplied  with  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  fish,  pork,  and  green  turtle;  the  latter 
the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be  procured.  At  Singapore  there  are  no  export  or  import  duties  levied, 
nor  anchorage,  harbour,  light-house  dues,  or  any  fees ;  but  a  register  is  kept  of  all  exports  and  imports. 
Reports  must  be  made  to  the  master  attendant  by  the  masters  of  vessels,  and  invoices  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  imports  and  exports. 

Currency,  Weights,  Language,  S(c.  —  The  currency  and  weights  are  simple  and  convenient.  Merchants' 
accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  100  parts,  represented  either  by  Dutch  doits,  or  by 
English  copper  coins  of  the  same  value.  The  weights  in  use  (and  almost  every  thing  is  sold  by  weight, 
as  in  China)  are  the  Chinese  picul  of  100  catties,  or  133|  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Rice  (the  produce  of  Siam  and 
the  Archipelago)  and  salt  are  sold  by  the  coyan  of  40  piculs.  Gold  dust  is  sold  by  a  Malay  weight  called 
the  bungkal,  which  weighs  2  Spanish  dollars,  or  832  grains  Troy.  Bengal  rice,  wheat,  and  pulses  of  the 
same  country,  are  sold  by  the  bag,  containing  2  Bengal  maunds,  or  164?  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Piece  goods,  &c.  are 
sold  by  the  corge  or  score.  English  weights  and  measures  are  frequently  used  in  reference  to  European  com- 
modities. The  mode  of  transacting  business  among  the  European  merchants  is  simple  and  efficient.  Instead 
of  trusting  their  affairs  to  native  agents,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  they  transact  them  in  person,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  Chinese  creole  as  an  interpreter  and  broker.  The  European  merchants  transact 
business  on  their  own  account ;  but  a  great  deal  of  their  employment  consists  in  acting  as  agents  for  houses 
in  London,  Liveq^ool,  Glasgow,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Canton,  and  Batavia. 
They  are  also  agents  for  various  insurance  offices  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  and  policies  of  insurance  to  any 
extent  may  be  effected  without  difficulty.  The  language  of  commercial  intercourse,  where  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  East  are  concerned,  is  universally  Malay,  —  a  simple  and  easy  dialect,  of  which  all  the  resi- 
dent merchants  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  for  the  transacting  of  ordinary  business.  A  newspaper,  the 
Singapore  Chronicle,  is  published  once  a  week,  and  contains  a  price  current,  an  account  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  shipping,  and  an  official  detail  of  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  preceding  week.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  English,  there  being  a  recorder's  court  for  the  settlement,  in  common 
with  the  two  neighbouring  ones  of  Penang  and  Malacca. 

Commodities  and  Prices.  —  Singapore  is  chiefly  an  entrepot,  having,  with  the  exception  of  pearl  sago 
manufactured  on  the  spot  from  the  raw  material  Imported  from  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  implements 
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of  agriculture,  and  some  others  fabricated  by  the  Chinese  from  European  iron,  and  gambier  or  catechu 
grown  and  manufactured  on  the  island,  few  commodities  of  its  own  exportation.  The  following  price 
current  of  the  22d  of  August,  1833,  will  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  which  the 
commerce  of  the  port  consists :  — 


Articles. 

Prices. 

Articles. 

Prices.                  1 

Eastern  Article). 

From 

To 

Eastern  Articlet. 

From 

To 

Bees'  wax 

per  picul 

28dol. 

32  dol. 

Tin,  Banca           -           -        — 

,^5  dol. 

Biche  de  mer,  Isl  sort    - 

40 

50 

Straits        .       .        .         _ 

I'zh  dol. 

14i 

inferior 



20 

25 

Tobacco,  Java       -         •    40  bskts. 

120 

190 

Isle  of  France 



7 

15 

China           -               -    per  picul 

14 

16 

Benjamin 

— 

16 

55 

Tortoiseshell         -           .         — 

1,000 

1,600 

Betel  nut        -           -      - 

— 

H 

4l« 

Birds'  nests,  white 

per  catty 

30 

European  Articles, 
Ale,  Hodgson's        -         -    per  hhd. 

black           - 

per  picul 

30 

200 

35 

40 

Camphor,  Baras 

China           -        -     - 

per  catty 

12 

30 

AUsop's        -               -         — 

35 

40 

per  picul 

30 

35 

Barclay's           -         -        — 

10 

20 

Canvass,  Bengal 

per  bolt 

3 

4 

Anchors  and  grapnels     -    per  picul 

10 

12 

Coffee,  Sumatra    - 

per  picul 

9J 

10 

Bottles,  English    -           -       per  100 

I' 

4 

other  descriptions     - 

— 

9 

9^ 

Canvass        -        -             -      per  bolt 

11 

Copper,  Japan    - 
Cordage,  coir 

- 

27 
3i 

30 
5 

Copper  nails  &  sheathing    per  picul 
Cordage        .            .         .         _ 

35 
10 

40 
12 

Cotton   '    -               -        - 

per  bale 

is"" 

22 

Cottontwist,No.l6.to36.         — 

38 

40 

Dam  mer,  raw 

per  picul 

1 

^3^ 

No.  38.  to  70.             -        - 

60 

60 

DhoU              -           -      - 

per  bag 

2| 

3 

Gunpowder           -           -perlOOlbs. 

25 

35 

Dragon's  blood,  inferior 

Flints         -          -             -    per  picul 

30  cts- 

54  d 

2^ 
3, 
5 

(hlock) 

per  picul 

12 

25 

Iron,  Swedish,  bar          -         - 

Sdol- 

Ebony,  Isle  of  France  - 
of  other  parts 

_ 

3 

f 

English           -           -         - 
nails,  spike        -         -        — 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Elephants'  teeth,  1st  sort 

— 

100 

120 

Lead,  pig           -               -        _ 

5 

2d  do. 



95 

100 

sheet       -           .        .         _ 

\' 

6 

3d  do. 

_ 

70 

90 

Patent  shot        -         •     -      per  hag 

2 

(lambier,  Rhio  and  Sin- 

Paint,  oil        -            -        -per  gallon 

H 

H 

gapore 

— 

4 

^ 

Provisions,  beef,  American    per  brl. 

2 

3 

Siak            .        -        - 



6 

J 

English            -           -         — 
pork,  English             -         — 
flour        -           .        .         _ 

30 

Gamboge 



15 

80 

25 

Ghee,  cow        -          -      • 

14 

18 

4 

5 

buffalo 



12 

14 

Rosin           .          .           .        _ 

2 

3 

Grain,  rice,  white 

per  coy  an 

55 

60 

Spelter            -           -       -    per  picul 

4 

4J 

cargo,  1st  sort 

45 

0 

Steel,  Swedish        -         -      per  tub 

6 

lo'' 

do.  inferior     - 



40 

45 

Tar,  Stockholm        -       -      per  brl. 

Bengal 

per  bag 

f 

2| 

Piece  goods,Madapo!ams, 

wheat 

33 

25  yds.  by  32   to  36 

gram,  2  maunds 

2 

2, 

inches         -           -   per  piece 

n 

3 

Gold  dust,  of  Pdhang  and 

imitation  Irish,25  yds. 

Siac 

per  bung. 

30 

11' 

by  36  in.        -           -         — 

2J 

2J 

of  other  parts 

27 

long  cloths,  38  to  40 
yrds.  by  36  to  37  in.         — 

Gunnies        -            -         - 

p^lOO 

7 

9 

34 

6 

Mother-o'-pearl  shells     - 

per  picul 

20 

22 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Nankeens,  long  junk 

per  100 

38 

45 

38to40in.   -    -         — 

4 

Ci 

short  do. 

per  corge 

7 

8 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Oil,  cocoa  nut 

per  picul 

6 

6^ 
720' 

44  inches           -        — 

5 

8 

Opium,  Patna 

per  chest 

630 

38  to  40  \rds.  by 

1 

Benares        - 

630 

720 

50  in.     "   -          -         — 

r 

8 

Malwa 



530 

580 

38  to  40  yrds.  by 

Pepper,  black 

long        -            -         - 

per  picul 

f 

6 

54  in.        -          -         - 
38  to  40  yrds.  by 

s 

Piece  goods,  Bengal  san- 

60  in.     -              -         — 

10 

12 

nahs    - 

per  corge 

33 

34 

prints,  7  8,  light  grounds. 

Mahmoodies 



28 

30 

sinf,'le  colours       -         — 

f 

3 

Gurrahs 



12 

14 

9-8,  do.  do.     -        -         — 

4 

Baftas     -        -        - 



20 

22 

7-8,  dark,  do.          -         - 

:# 

3 

chintz  of  12  cubits 



't^ 

16 

9-8,  d.i.  do.     -        -         — 

3 

chintz  of  10  cubits 



10 

7-8  &  9-S,  2  colours        — 

H 

Madras,  mories,  wh. 



22 

25 

9-S,      Turkey    red 

blue 



30 

40 

ground,  24  yards         — • 

10 

12 

salempires,  blue    - 



40 

50 

9-8,  furniture,  24  yrds.  — 

6 

8 

brown        -       - 



30 

35 

cambric,  1 2  yrds.  by 

handkerchiefs 



30 

100 

42  to  44  in.           -         — 

11 

2 

kolamkories 



20 

45 

12  yrds.  by  45  in.         _ 

H 

kambayas     - 



12 

13 

jacconot,  20  yrds.  by 

bugis  sarungs 
Bali  cloths 

- 

16 
6 

30 

7 

44  to  46  in.          -        — 
lappets,  20  yrds.   by 

li 

4 

Batick  handkfs.     - 



8 

16 

40  to  44  in.          -         — 

1| 

2 

Rattans 

per  picul 

percoyan 
per  picul 

1 

2 

handkerchiefs,  imita- 

Sago, pearl,  in  cases 
Salt,  Siam 

3 
24 

tion  Batick,  dbl.     per  corge 
Pulicat         -           -   per  dozen 

5 
2^ 

1 

Saltpetre       - 

7i 

8 

Woollens,  long  ells           -    per  piece 

lo' 

Sapan  wood,  Manilla      - 

if 

f 

camlets          -             -          — 

25 

32 



l| 

ladies'  cloths  (scailel)     per  yard 

H 

2^ 

Silk,  raw,  China,  junk    '- 

72  cvts. 

220* 

210 

bombazettes        -       -    per  piece 

7 

9 

Canton,  No.  3. 

lOOcjts. 

320 

3.-50 

Wines  &  spirits  —  sherry   per  dozen 

6 

8 

Macao 

95  cyts. 

300 

310 

P,"".   r."        ,,"         "         ~ 

9 

10 

Spirits,  arrack      - 

per  gal. 

1 5  cts- 

20  cts- 

claret,  French           •         — 

4 

8 

Stick  lac        -            -        - 

per  picul 

12 

11 

English       -       .         - 

8 

10 

Segars,  Manilla    - 

per  1,000 

6 

6i 

brandy        -                      per  gal. 

1 

1 

Sugar,  Siam,  1st  sort       - 

per  picul 

a 

6 

rum        -                    -         — 

30  cts. 

45  cts. 

Sugar,  Cochin-China      - 

4i 

gin         -            -        -      per  case 

6 

7 

Sugar  candv 

— 

e' 

10^ 

Cmnmission. 

1.  On  all  sales  or  purchases,  except  the  following,  5  per  cent. 

2.  On   purchases   of  goods  or  produce  for   returns,  2^  per 


3.  On  sales  or  purchases  of  opium,  3  per  cent 
'    "        "  _        '         of  ships, 

2'i  per  cent 


4.  On  sale  or  purcha 


vessels,  houses,  or  lands, 


The  following  are  the  rates  of  commission  and  warehouse  rent  charged  at  Singapore,  except  in  cases  of 
special  agreement :  — 

14.  On  ordering  goods,  or  superintending  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts  whence  no  other  commission  is  derived,  2-2  per 
cent. 

15.  On  guaranteeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements,  and 
on  becoming  security  for  administrations  of  estates,  or  to 
government  or  individuals  for  contracts,  agreements, 
&c.,  2J  per  cent. 

16.  On  acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased  as  executors 
or  administrators,  5  per  cent. 

17.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others,  on  the  amount 
received,  2^  per  cent. 

18.  On  procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  the  agent  of  owner 
or  commanders,  on  the  amount  of  freight,  whether  the 
same  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  agent  or  not,  5  per 
cent. 

19.  On  chartering  ships  for  other  parties,  24  per  cent. 

20.  On  making  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  do.,  J  percent. 

21.  On  settling  irusurance  losses,  total  or  partial,  and  on  pro- 
curing return  of  premium,  1  per  cent. 

22.  On  debts,  when  a  process  at  law  or  vbilration  is  necessary, 
2i  per  cent— And  if  received  by  such  means,  5  per  cent. 


5.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion,  1  per  cent. 

6.  On  sale  or  purchase  of  diamonds,  jewels,  &r.,  2  per  cent. 

7.  On  returns  in  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills,  1  per  cent. 

8.  On  all  goods  consigned  and  withdrawn,  J  commission. 

9.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  negotiating  of  bills  not  serving  for 

purchase  of  goods  or  produce,  f  per  cent. 

10.  On  all  goods  sold  by  auction  by  the  agents  themselves,  in 

addition  to  the  above,  2i  per  cent. 

11.  On  del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  sales  when  specially  re- 

quired, 2.^  per  cent. 

12.  Shroffage,  1  per  cent,  per  mille. 

13.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  whether 

the  goods  are  consigned  to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where 
a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  is  not  charged,  2|  per  cent. 
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23.  On  bills  of  exchange  noted  or  protested,  2  per  cent. 

24.  On  coUectinK  house  rent,  5  per  cent. 

25.  On  ships'  disbursements,  2^  per  cint. 

26.  On  negotiating  loans  on  respondentia,  2  per  cent. 

27.  On  letters  of  credit  granted  for  mercantile  purposes,  2\ 

per  cent. 

28.  On  purchasing  or  selling  goTernment  securities,  or  on  ex- 

changing  or  transferring  the  same,  J  per  cent. 

29.  On  delivering  up  do.,  J  per  cent. 

30.  On  all  advances  not  punctually  liquidated,  the  agent  to 

have  the  option  of  charging  a  second  commission,  as 
upon  a  fresh  advance,  provided  the  charge  be  only  made 
once  in  the  same  year. 

31.  On  transhipping  all  goods  or  produce,  except  the  follow- 

ing, 1  per  cent. 

32.  On  transhipping  whole  chests  of  cassia,  cassia  buds,  ani- 

seed, camphor,  nankeens,  and  gunny  bags,  per  package, 
1  dollar. 

33.  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount  debited  or  cre- 

Trade  of  Singapore. The  following  Tables  are  taken  from  the  official  statements  published  in  the 

Singapore  Ch^-onicle,  27th  of  Se()tember,  1832.    The  sums  are  expressed  in  sicca  rupees,  at  the  fixed 
exchange  of  210^  sicca  rupees  per  100  Spanish  dollars. 


dited  within  the  year,  including  interest,  and  exceptiilff 

only  such  items,  on  which  at  least  2^  per  cent,  has  been 

charged,  1  per  cent. 

This  charge  not  to  apply  to  paying  over  a  balance  due  on 

an  account  made  up  to  a  i)articular  period,  unless  where  such 

balance  is  withdrawn  without  reasonable  notice. 

Warehouse  Rent  per  Month. 
Chests  of  opium  or  silk,   bales  of  woollens,  pipes  of  wine  or 

brandy,  leaguers  of  arrack,  &c.,  1  dollar. 
Bales  of  Indian  piece  goods,  cotton,  and  gunny  bags,  50  cents. 
Cases  of  European  piece  goods,  trusses  of  woollens,  &c.,  2.5 

cents. 
Hogsheads  of  liquor,  J-  chests  of  wine,  &c.,  40  cents. 
Pe|iper,  rice,  colree,  sugar,  saltpetre,  &c.,  10  per  cent. 
Iron,  tin,  tutenagiie,  spelter,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  5  per  cent. 
All  other   goods   not   mentioned,   to  pay  accordingly,  or  bj 

measurement,  at  the  rate  of,  per  ton  of  60  cubic  feet, 

1  dollar. 


I.  Total  Account  of  Imports  and  Exports 

at  Singapore  for  the  Years  1823  to 

1831-32. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports.* 

Years. 

Imports.                        Exports. 

1823 
1824 
1825 
182G-1S27 

1827-1828 

Sicca  Rupees. 
not  stated. 
145,55,098 
132,39,178 
130,19,786 
148,85,999 

Sicca  Rupees. 
117,21,818 

139,0  ^fiS5 
122,S7,S(;3 
13S,.S3,I)62 
138,7-^010 

1828-1829 

1829-1830 
18.-0-1831 
1831-1832 

Sicca  Rupees. 
196,11,203 
212,15,599 
1 87,-53,505 
178,09,948 

Sicca  Rupees. 
180,46,C04 
187,«2,509 
182,(;6,.349 
156,51,573 

I.  Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  with  the  Places  stated,  to  show  the  general  Channel  of  Tran- 
shipments. 


Countries. 

Imports.                                                                    1 

1826-1827. 

1827-1828. 

1828-1829. 

1829-1830.   1    1S30-1S31. 

1831-1832. 

From  England  and  Foreign  Europe 

From  China 

From  Java         -             ... 

To  England  and  Foreign  Europe    - 
■J-o  China           .           .           .          - 
To  Java       -           -              -            - 

Sicca  Rujiees. 
28,. 35,4  7  7 
15,13,5.55 
11,78,676 

Sicca  Rujiees. 
24,61,800 
17,9'^,075 
22,84,038 

Sicca  Rupees. 
25,09,359 
56,22,136 
14,49,140 

Sicca  Rupees. 
34,88,549 
71,84,407 
17,81,427 

Sicca  Ruvees. 
26,04,403 
60,15,040 
23,89,228 

Sicca  Rui^ees. 
33,59,507 
51,2,3,483 
20,00,748 

Exports. 
26,89,576         30,61,745         68,60,717          77,63,176         76,52,126         64,38,988 
24,64,815          15,19,897          18,12,729          13,82,328          18,9.-5,(>37          15,48,042 
8,26,966          10,V6,379          10,34,598            8,97,488           11,41,729            7,57,153 

Nole. .Tdpan  copper  from  Batavia  is  an  article  of  transhipment  to  Calcutta,  and  occasionally  to 

Bombay. 

III.  Table  showing  the  total  Value  of  Cargoes  exported  to  England,  distinguishing  Transhipments  from 
Straits'  Produce,  in  the  Years  1829-30,  1830-31,  and  1831-32. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons  Register. 

Straits'  Produce.f      Transhipments. 

Total. 

Sicca  Rupees.               Sicca  Rupees. 
19,0.3,792                     58,55,209 

Sicca  Rupees. 

1829-18.39 

20 

6,049 

77,59,001 

18.30-1831 

23 

7,785 

23,.34,2.32                      50,76,361 

74,10,.^93 

1831-18.32 

20 

6,756 

19,.53,613                    51,16,764 

70,70,377 

IV.  Quantitie 

s  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Singapore,  in  the  undermentioned  Years, 

Articles. 

Year  ending  1st  of  April, 
1829. 

Year  ending  1st  of  April,  1830. 

Year  ending  1st  of  April' 
1831. 

Year  ending_^lst  of  April, 

Picnls. 

Cases.  Bags. 

Gorges. 

Piciils. 

Cases. 

Bags. 

CorfT. 

Piculs. 

Cases. 

Dg- 

Piculs. 

Cases.    Corgt.\ 

Benjamin 

8 

75       - 

428 

28 

5,64V 

6 

842-69 

Cassia        -      - 

3,461 

. 

. 

5,521-1 

1,870 

buds      - 

224 

Camphor, 

China 

3,5.35 

• 

. 

958 

1,854 

• 

467-3 

142 

Coffee        -      - 

38,620 

- 

• 

18,5251 

1,211 

31,770-.38 

- 

23,228-23 

26 

25 

- 

. 

8 

. 

. 

58 

teeth 

teeth        -     • 

374 

• 

• 

70-65 

1 

17 
fbungk.^ 

■     purell 

/■ 

77-12 

bungk. 

41-87 

mayams 

1 

i 

Gold  dust 

3-94 

3 

[ 

8-62 

12 

8-20 

12 

1 

Nankeens 

4„5S8 

7,012 

8,524 

260 

6, .3.35 

pieces 
885,081 

pipces 
286,654 

Pepper,  black 

8,.395 

- 

31,814 

559 

32,061-84 

37,539  S8 

white 

6,009 

•1 

Raw  silk 

150 

2.34 

bund. 
3.810 

98 

191i 

4,420 

2,355 

1,. 5.54-16 

bund.  1 

Rice        -       - 

2,658 

- 

- 

26,277 

2 

707 
bundles 

46,470 

-         - 

.  1  38,784 

Rattans 

6,120 

■ 

- 

43,146 

1,940 
fcasks    ) 

25,672 

" 

34    15,232 

1 

10 

Spices       -      - 

37 

66 

71 

2,670 

4,953 

-)  hhds. 
L       10\ 

79 

2,777 

3,4.33i 

4 

311      3.052 

1 

; 

Sugar 

34,356 

38,409 

10 

63,917 

_ 

-  '   44,183 

Saio           .     - 

2,305 

- 

4,965      1      75 

- 

2,050i 

- 

-       5,0843 

Tin        - 

2,841 

-      J24,262 

843 

19,776 

.     25,063 

i 

Tortoiseshell   -|      158 

.      1         94-31      32 

-        -    I      - 

218 

'%2'     -  '        1983 

10 

*  Penang  and  Malacca  are  included, 

t  Under  this  head  is  included  Banca  tin,  which  has  been  largely  transhipped,  but  the  state  of  the 
entries  does  not  i)ermit  of  its  being  distinguished. 
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V.  General  Trade  with  India  for  the  Years  1826-27  to  1831-32. 
{Imports  into  Singapore  from  India.) 


From  CalciUtn 
IM  adras 
iJombay 


To  Calcutta 
IV]  adras 
Bombay 


1S26-1S27.    I    18'27-lSiiS.        lS'28-18id9.       1829-1830.        1830-1831.        1831-1832 


Hicca  Ruftecs. 
l'J,.'J3,12() 

4,03,ii()'i 


20,11,822 


Hicca  Rujjees. 
23,lf;,4fiG 
4,1  l,(i9.S 
3,76,889 

3i,0S,0;3 


10,90,278 
3,82,249 


44,49,013^ 


56,44,394 


20,39,7(12 
2,78,928 
.'>,26,188 


Exports  to  India. 


Sicca  Hnincs. 

l,02,.')83 
2,22,541 


■It  H vines. 

,i,.'->8,3.'.3 


28,84,61o    i     27,48,026 


isxjioris  to  inuia. 
16,31,319     1     23,.'58,8G4     I     20„^.'),747 
11^8,099  3,93,,'J99  2,06,877 

1,88,012  3,73,036     '       0,00,474 


28,44,878  29,67,460    j     51,2.'>,529     |     28,43,098    |     29,26,949  20,27,357 


22,34,743 
2,8.-),678 
4,06,.'i2S 


IS,.')!, 471 
3,12,7.V2 
3,6.3,114 


VL  Corrected  List  of  Cargoes  to  Europe,  by  Vessels  which  sailed  from  this  Port  during  the  Official 

Year  1831-52. 


Vessels'  Names. 


Atwick 
Helen  Mar 
Madeline 
Eliza 
Victoria 
Eagle        - 
Edmond  Castle 
Bencoolen  f 

I.ady  Gordon 
Fanny 
Kunnvniede 


Tons. 

Straits* 
Produce. 

Transhipt. 

Toral.. 

Dultars. 

Dollars. 

Dollar.^. 

.•541 

9,900 

9,900 

2.V, 

86,117 

198,159 

284,276 

2,06 

6,066 

6,066 

538 

50,818 

13,845 

64,663 

375 

85,191 

.37,681 

122,872 

206 

37,997 

40,580 

78,577 

285 

85,006 

51,546 

1.36/>52 

402 

655 

10,710 

11,365 

2S3 

66,8,-5 

6,020 

72,855 

V8() 

49,453 

295,205 

344,658 

400 

65,057 

727,454 

792,511 

Vessels*  Names. 


Childe  Harold    - 

Hebe 

Aurora 

Batavia 

Oryntliia 

Duke  of  Roxburgh 
Edward        -    - 
Irene    - 


^  Straits'  I„ 

Tons.  Produce.  Transhipt. 


463 


Dollars. 
36,504 

*  58,.388 


,050 

63,795 

360 

32,06(1 

318 

54,581 

237 

2,1(91 

417 

.-3,'A-9 

354 

64, .325 

180 

40,004 

6,756 

928,(182 

61,003 

4,039 

654, .0.30 
9,295 
10,000 


Dollars. 


5']  4 


0O4 


61,088 
124,798 
52,(160 
58,620 
2,091 
GS7,769 
7,-,620 
50,004 

3,308,849 


Trade  of  Java.  —  Since  the  article  Batavia  was  printed,  we  have  received  a  number  of  the  Si7igapore 
Chronicle,  containing  the  following  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  princiiial  articles  exported  from  Java 
in  183U,  1831,  and  1832.  It  shows  a  very  rapid  progress.  There  wants  notj-iing  but  good  management  to 
render  Java  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Eastern  possessions  belonging  to  any  European  power. 


Articles. 

IS.-iO. 

1831. 

1832.                         Articles. 

1830. 

1.S31. 

18.32. 

CofFee 

-  piculs 

288,742 

2J9,0S6 

314,173      Rattans 

-  piculs 

5,0',)4 

5,188 

14,323 

Sugar 

108,640 

120,298 

245,872 

i  ortoijeshell 

-     — 

4,,-89 

9, .08  7 

14,1.53 

Tin        . 



21,426 

30,2.05 

47,801 

Trinarg 
Birds'  nests 

— 

4,!  08 

4,0.-.9 

5,378 

Pepper 
Indigo 



6,061 

7,8.36 

7,075 

.     

261 

246 

322 

-  lbs. 

22,063 

42,841 

168,211 

Mare 

— 

177 

745 

947 

Kice^ 

.  piculs 

392,067 

50,3,199 

Nutmegs 

— 

1,.304 

2,-059 

.3,849 

Arrack 

.-    ■}'f^ 

1,927 

— 

893 

1,531 

5,144 

Hides 

30,249 

63,271 

82,.-86 

(Soe  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  by  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  chap.  xix. ;  Return  of 
the  Population  of  British  India,  in  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons,  lb31 ;  Report  of  i.'ie 
Select  Committee  of  the  Commons,  for  1830 ;  and  Singapore  Chronicle,  passim.) 

SINOPE,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  42°  2' 30'' 
N.,  Ion.  35°  9' 45''  E.  Population  uncertain,  probably  from  8,000  to  10,000.  Sinope 
is  situated  on  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  the  high  rocky  promontory  of  Ada  with 
the  main  land.  Its  port,  which  is  the  best  on  this  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
is  protected  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  gales  by  the  i-sthmus  and  promontory  already  men- 
tioned.     Ships  anchor  within  g  mile  of  the   town,  in  from  13  to  17  fathoms;   or  nearer 

I  to  it,  in   from  5  to  7  fathoms.      There  is  a  roadstead   on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus, 

i  but  it  is  open  and  exposed.      Sinope  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Turkish  fleet ; 

!  and  there  are  docks  and  arsenals  for  its  accommodation  and  outfit.  Its  exports  are  in- 
considerable, the  principal  being  timber,  salt,*cordage,  fish  oil,  &c. 

In  ancient  times,  Sinope  was  a  city  of  great  wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ;  and  Mithridates  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  its  corqucst  by  the 
Romans  under  Lucullus,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  colony;  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  consideration. 

Snould  civilisation  and  the  arts  once  more  revive  in  the  ancient  Pontus,  and  the  other  countries  to  tlie 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  excellence  of  its  port  could  not  fail  to  restore  to  Sinojie  some  poi  tion  of  its 

:  former  grandeur.  Even  now  a  considerable  intercourse  is  beginning  to  take  place  with  the  countries 
E.  and  S.  of  Sinope.     Diarbeker,  on  the  Tigris,  in   lat.  37°  54'  N.,  Ion.  39°  £,,3' 45"  E.,  is    one  of  the 

I  principal  seats  of  Eastern  commerce;  and  caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople  :  but  any  one  who  consults  a  map  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  tlie  contiguous  countries,  will 
see  at  once  that  Trebisond  and  the  neighbouring  ports  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  are  the 
natural  channels  through  which  Armenia,  Koordistan,  and  the  northwestern  parts  of  Persia  may  best 
maintain  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  We  shall  afterwards  show  that  the  danger  to  ves-sels  in  the'roads 
of  Trebisond  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  —  (See  Tkebisono.')  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  com- 
merce with  the  countries  referred  to  becoming  of  any  considerable  importance,  Sinoi)e  would  be  an  ad- 
vantageous entrepot  to  which  goods  might  be  brought,  and  whence  they  might  be  conveyed  in  proper 
vessels,  and  at  i)roper  times,  to  the  other  ports.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  material  imimrtance  that  a  direct 
intercourse  with  the  southern  coast«f  the  Black  Sea  should  be  established,  and  that  the  trade  v.'ith  it 
should  not  be  carried  on,  as  hitherto,  through  Odessa. —  (For  further  particulars  as  to  Sinope,  see 
Tournefo7-f,  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  pp.  202-212. ;  and  Norie's  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Black  Sea. 
See  also  the  article  TaiiuisoND,  in  this  work.) 

SKINS.  The  term  is  applied  In  commercial  language  to  the  skins  of  those  animals, 
a.s  calves,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  &c.,  which,  when  prepared,  are  used  in  the  lighter  works  of 
bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  parchment,  &c.  ;  while  the  term  hides  is  applied 
to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  &c.,  which,  when  tanned,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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shoes,  harness,  and  other  heavy  and  strong  articles.  Lamb  and  kid  skins  are  principally 
used  in  the  glove  manufacture;  120  skins  being  supposed  to  produce,  at  an  average, 
1 8  dozen  pairs  of  gloves. 

Account  of  the  Skins  imported  in  1831,  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  Numbers 
brought  from  each. — [Pari.  Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 


Countries  from  which  imported. 

Skins.                                                                    1 

Calf  and  Kip, 
untanned. 

Deer, 
undressd. 

Goat, 
undressd. 

Kid, 
undressd 

Kid, 
dressed. 

Lamb, 
undressd. 

Seal, 
undressd. 

Russia 

Sweden            -           - 
Norway 
Denmark 

Prussia               ... 
Germany 
The  Netherlands 
France 

Portugal,  Proper 
Azores 
Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 
Gibraltar 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands 
Malta 

Ionian  Islands 
Turkey  and    Continental    Greece, 

exclusive  of  the  Morea 
Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco 
Western  Coast  of  Africa 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
St.  Helena 
East   India  Company's  territories 

and  Ceylon 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 

Land,  and  Swan  River 
British  Northern  colonies 
British  West  Indies 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico               -              .              - 
Brazil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Chili 

Peru              .                .                  - 
The  Whale  Fisheries 
Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney, 

and  Man  (foreign  goods) 

Total  import 

Quantity  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, deducting  the  quantity 
exported  subsequently  to  the  pay- 
ment of  duty 

Crvt.    qrs.  lbs. 
27,591     3     7 

3    0  '5 

220    0  19 

2,289    3    8 

8,014    0    9 

2,881     1    9 

0  1  12 

575    1  22 
104    0  23 

241     3     1 

1  2    0 
20    0  10 

7   1  is 

3  1  24 
678    0  18 

4  3  15 

Number. 

3 
3 

1,073 
"1 

6 

5 

1,942 

14 

122,151 

12 

89 
f8 

Number. 

18,219 

480 
12,181 
10,303 
38,746 

186 
26 

855 

5,032 
798 

"l37,610 

90,030 

1 

29,374 
5 

"  10,735 
3 

Number. 

617 

1,658 

30,78*0 
150 

43,312 

1,035 

516,457 

312 

2 

1,247 

"3 

Number. 

'  \6,m 

576 
599,973 

; «, 

*   4,032 
1 

54 

Number. 

13,205 

2,200 

114,288 

11,650 
231,789 

33,469 

296,740 

18 

2,113,678 

265 

2,790 

Number, 

20 
26 

8,474 

6,143 
513,459 

51 

3iJ8 
10 

635 
2,658 
4,865 
4,932 

42,637    1  27 

125,357 

354,584    595,573^   621,780  2,820,092 

541,692 

40,193    3  19 

31,079 

212,422'   486,527,  621,78012,819,709 

528,206 

SLATE  (ROOF),  Ger.  Schiefer ;  Fr.  Ardoise ;  It.  Lavagna,  Lastra ;  Sp.  Pizarra), 
a  fossil  or  compact  stone  (argillaceous  schistus),  that  may  be  readily  split  into  even, 
smooth,  thin  laminas.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  valuable  mineral,  the  pre- 
vailing colours  being  grey,  blue,  and  brown.  But  the  tints  are  very  various  ;  and  slates 
are  often  marked  with  streaks  of  a  different  colo\ir  from  the  ground.  Slate  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  covering  of  houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  thatch 
or  tiles,  and  is  far  less  expensive  than  lead.  Good  roofing  slate  should  not  absorb  water ; 
and  it  should  be  so  compact  as  not  to  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  properly  selected,  roof  slates  are  of  almost  perpetual  duration  ;  but  those  which  are 
spongy  and  imbibe  moisture  speedily  get  covered  with  moss,  and  require,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  be  renewed. 

The  use  of  slates  in  the  covering  of  houses  is  entirely  European.  From  the  Hellespont  to  China 
inclusive  there  is  not  a  single  slated  house  ;  and  this  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  slate,  which  is  as 
abundant  in  Asia  as  in  Europe.  r.-    .  ^  .  ^    .       v.  .  .u 

Slates  carried  by  land  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  duty ;  but  those  carried  coastwise  were,  until 
1831  charged  with  duties  varying  according  to  their  size  and  species.  The  injustice  of  this  distinction, 
and  the  impolicy  of  laying  any  duty  on  an  article  of  this  sort,  are  obvious.  The  revenue  it  produced  was 
quite  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  35,000/.  a  year.  It  was  repealed  at  the  same  time  as  the  duty  on  coal 
carried  coastwise.  .         ^   ,  \     ^      ,  ,    .  „    .  ,  ,  .     . 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  consumption  of  slate  has  been  materially  increased  ;  and  it  is  now 
extensively  employed  for  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  formerly  made  applicable,  such  as  the 
flooring  of  warehouses  and  vaults,  the  paving  of  streets,  the  formation  of  cisterns,  the  covering  of  worn 
or  decayed  floors,  and  of  the  walls  of  houses  in  exposed  situations,  &c.  The  slate  used  for  these  purposes 
is  cut  by  the  circular  saw  into  pieces  of  from  J  an  inch  to  2  inches  thick.  Many  hundred  tons  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  the  last  2  years  in  paving,  flooring,  &c.  at  the  London  Docks  ;  and,  we  believe,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  company.     Large  depdts  of  slates  are  now  formed  in  London  and  other  great 

The  principal  slate  quarries  in  Great  Britain  are  in  Caernarvonshire.  Those  belonging  to  Mr  Pennant 
(formerly  Lord  Penrhyn's),  near  Bangor,  employ  about  1,500  men  and  boys,  and  are  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  in  the  empire.    The  other  quarries  in  the  same  county  employ  about  1,620  men  and  boys; 
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and  there  are  some  in  other  parts  of  Wales.  There  are  also  extensive  quarries  at  Ulverstone,  in  Lan- 
cashire; and  others,  of  inferior  magnitude,  in  various  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 

The  principal  slate  quarries  in  Scotland  are  at  Easdale  and  Balachulish,  in  Argyleshire  "  Speaking 
generally,  the  Scotch  quarries  do  not  afford  slates  of  the  size  and  smoothness  of  those  obtained  from  the 
Welsh  quarries  ;  and  the  wood-work  of  the  roofs  covered  with  them  requires  to  be  stronger. 

Roofing  slates  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  denominated  Imperials,  Queens,  Princesses  &c  Their 
price,  supposing  their  quality  to  be  in  other  respects  equal,  depends  partly  on  their  size  and  partly  on  their 
weight.     The  subjoined  account  explains  the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined. 

Account  of  the  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Slate  on  Shipboard  at  Bangor,  in  January,  18S4. 


Imperials,  20,  ,24,  27,  and  30  inches  long,  and 

various  breadths  -  -  -    5!>  per  t 

Queens,  27,  30,  33,  and  36  inches  long,  £ind  pro- 
portionate breadths,  assorted  -  .  46  — 
Queens,  ."0  and  33  inches  -  -  -  48  — 
f^rincesses,  24  by  14  inches  -  -44  — 
Ton  slates  or  rags  -  -  .  35  _ 
Piichesses,  24  in.  by  12,  weighing  60  cwt-  per  m.,  140  per  r 
Countesses,  20  _  10,  —  40  —  -  90  _ 
Ladies,  16  _  8,  —  25  —  -  45  __ 
Poubles,  13  —  6J,  —  18  —  -  18  _. 
Singles,  11  —  5),  —  12  —  -  10  — 
IMoss  slates,  11  to  15  by.  6  to  15  in.  22         —           -    1.5      — 

Inferiors. 
Duchesses,  24  in.  by  12,  weighing  82  cwt.  per  m.,  100 
twuntesses,  20  10,  55  -    63 

Ladies,         16  8,  35  .    30 

Doubles,       13  6^,  20  -     13  6d. 


Slabs,  sawn,  per  ton  of  158  ft.  superficial,  in.  thick,  65  per  ton 
Do.,  if  under  2  feet  long,  or  1  ft.  6  in.  wide  -     75      _ 

Grave  stones,  not  less  than  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  2^  in.  thick,  60  _ 
tnded  blocks  or  slabs,  sawn  at  the  ends  only  -  60  — 
Unsawn  do.  -  .  .  .    50     — 

Shipping  expenses,  ed.  per  ton;  bills  of  lading,  3s.  6 J. 

No.  1.  plain  jambs,  mantel  and  turned  blocking,  with 

plain  edge  shelf  -  -  .9  ea^j, 

2.  moulded  jambs,  mantel  with  turned  blocking, 

with  plain  edge  shelf                   -  -  J  6  — 

3.  moulded  jambs,  &c.  with  bead  mould  -        -  19  _ 

4.  (irecian  fret  jambs  and  mantel  -  -  <iO  _ 
6.  moulded  truss  jambs  and  mantel  .  .  28  — 
e.panelled  jambs  and  mantel                -  -  28  — 

Cisterns,  with  sides  and  ends,  inch  thick.  Is.  lOJ.  per  foot  cubic 
r>  J  ,,  .  contents. 
AJo.  do.  1,>-  in.  thick,  2i.  id.  


The  subjoined  account  shows  a  very  material  increase  in  the  quantity  of  slates  exported. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Slate  exported  from  England  to  Foreign  Parts  in  each  of  the  Five 

Years  ending  with  1832. 


Years. 

Slate  or  Slates,  rough. 

Slates  in  Frames. 

Years. 

Slate  or  Slates,  rough. 

Slates  in  Frames. 

1828 
1829 
1830 

Tom.                Number. 
2,741           3,250,929 
3,925           4,768,953 
2,536           3,999,594 

Number. 
37,034 
32,106 
35,160 

1831 
1832 

Tons. 
4,798 
6,061 

Number. 
4,257,494 
1,859,283 

Number. 
18,312 
15,420 

f 

SLAVES  AND  SLAVE  TRADE.  A  slave,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is 
an  individual  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  and  treat 
him  as  he  pleases.  But  the  state  of  slavery  is  susceptible  of  innumerable  modifications  ; 
and  it  has  been  usual,  in  most  countries  where  it  has  been  long  established,  to  limit  in 
various  ways  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave.  The  slave  trade  is,  of  course,  the 
business  of  those  who  deal  in  slaves. 

Origin  of  Slavery.  —  A  great  deal  of  learning  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  slavery,  though  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  it  originally  grew  out  of  a  state  of  war.  In  rude  uncivilised  communities, 
where  the  passion  of  revenge  acquires  a  strength  unknown  in  more  advanced  states  of 
society,  captives  taken  in  war  are  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  victors,  who  m.ay  eith*er  put 
them  to  the  sword,  or  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  In  antiquity  the  ideas  of 
war  and  slavery  were  inseparable.  Probably,  in  very  remote  ages,  prisoners  were  most 
commonly  put  to  death  ;  but  the  selfish  gradually  predominated  over  the  more  passionate 
feelings,  and  for  many  ages  it  was  usual  to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves ;  being 
either  sold  by  their  captors  to  others,  or  employed  by  them  as  they  might  think  fit. 
*'  Jure  gentium,"  says  Justinian,  "  servi  nostri  sunt,  qui  ah  hostibus  capiuntur." — {Instit. 
lib.  i.  5.) 

The  practice  of  reducing  men  to  a  state  of  slavery,  having  once  begun,  was  extended 
in  various  ways.  The  progeny  of  slaves,  or  of  women  in  a  state  of  slavery,  were  slaves ; 
men  born  free  might  sell  themselves  as  slaves ;  and  parents  had  authority,  in  Judaea  and 
Rome,  to  dispose  of  their  children  for  the  same  purpose.  —  (Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Eng.  ed.)  It  was  the  law  of  Rome,  and  of  most  other  ancient 
states,  that  the  persons  of  debtors  who  had  contracted  obligations  which  they  could  not 
discharge,  should  become  the  property  of  their  creditors. 

Treatment  of  Slaves.  —  The  treatment  of  slaves  in  antiquity,  as  in  more  modern  times, 
diflPered  very  widely  in  different  countries  and  periods,  and  among  different  classes  of 
slaves  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same  time.  A  great  deal  also  depended  on  the 
character  of  particular  masters.  Slaves  bred  up  in  the  house  or  family  of  the  masters 
were  uniformly  treated  with  greater  indulgence  than  others,  and  became  entitled,  by  cus- 
tom, to  several  important  privileges.  At  Athens,  slaves  appear  to  have  been  better  treated 
than  in  any  other  ancient  state ;  and  Demosthenes  mentions,  in  his  second  Philippic, 
that  "  a  slave  was  better  off  at  Athens  than  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries."  In 
republican  Rome,  the  masters  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  who  were 
often  treated  with  the  most  detestable  barbarity.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
expose  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  to  starve  in  an  island  in  the  Tiber  !  We  may,  as 
Mr.  Hume  has  justly  remarked,  "  imagine  what  others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the 
professed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  at  any  price,  rather 
than   maintain   what   he   esteemed  a  useless  burden." — (Plutarch,    in    Vita   Catonis.) 
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Ergastula,  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  were  confined  and  chained  at  night,  and  where 
they  were  sometimes  made  to  work  in  the  day,  were  common  all  over  Italy.  Co- 
lumella advises  that  they  he  always  built  under  ground  —  (lib.  i.  c,  6. )  ;  and  remains  of 
them  are  still  seen  in  the  lower  stories  of  ancient  buildings  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Hun- 
dreds of  slaves  were  sometimes  put  to  death  for  the  crime  of  one  only ;  and  they  were 
exposed,  when  they  committed  any  petty  fault,  to  all  the  violence  of  the  most  capricious 
and  unrestrained  despotism. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  barbarous  ages  to  immolate  captives  on  the  tomb  of  such 
chiefs  as  had  fallen  in  battle;  and  magnificent  games  were  celebrated  on  these  occasions.* 
The  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  so  common  at  Rome  after  the  Punic  wars,  seem  to  have 
grown  out  of  this  practice.  These  were  contests  between  slaves,  denominated  gladiators, 
trained  to  fight  in  public  for  the  amusement  of  a  ferocious  populace,  who  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  their  sanguinary  combats.  Thousands  of  unfortunate  wretches  were 
annually  sacrificed  in  this  inhuman  sport.  After  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  Trajan 
exhibited  spectacles,  in  which  no  fewer  than  11,000  wild  beasts  of  diflferent  kinds  were 
killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought ! — (Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  317.) 

The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  slaves  occasioned  frequent  revolts,  attended  by  the  most 
dreadful  excesses.  Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  destined  for  the  profession  of  a  gla- 
diator, headed  a  rebellion  of  gladiators  and  slaves,  which  continued  for  3  years,  and 
required  all  the  force  of  the  republic  to  suppress.  When  finally  defeated  by  Crassus, 
about  6,000  of  his  followers  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  in  double  rows,  that  extended 
almost  from  Capua  to  Rome.  —  (Ferguson,  Rom.  Republic,  c.  16.)  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  Romans  can  be  surprised  at  the  atrocities  of  so  many  of  the 
emperors.  The  worst  of  them  treated  the  citizens  better  than  the  latter  treated  the 
slaves.  Humanity  could  not  be  looked  for  in  the  rulers  of  a  state  in  which  human  life 
was  held  in  contempt,  and  human  suffering  made  the  subject  of  popular  sport. 

In  consequence  partly  of  their  ill  usage,  and  partly  of  its  being  accounted  cheaper  to 
buy  than  to  breed  slaves,  vast  numbers  were  annually  imported  into  Italy.  Thrace  and 
the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea  furnished  large  supplies  of  the  best  slaves  ;  and  num- 
bers were  obtained  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  other  places.  Delus  in  Cilicia . 
was  the  greatest  slave  market  of  antiquity  ;  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  have  been  sold  there 
in  a  single  day.  — (Strabo,  lib.  xiv. ) 

Besides  its  brutalising  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  in  other  respects  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  The  best  Roman  writers  bear 
testimony  to  the  negligence,  waste,  and  bad  conduct  of  slaves.  —  (  Columella,  lib.  i.  §  8.  ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  §  3.)  The  inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  most  of  the  useful  arts 
is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  which  not  only  extinguished  all 
emulation  and  invention  on  the  part  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  industrious  employ- 
ments, but  made  the  employments  be  considered  in  some  measui-e  disgraceful.  In  the 
ancient  world  agriculture  and  arms  were  the  only  occupations  that  were  reckoned  worthy 
of  a  freeman.  The  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  either  wholly  by  slaves,  or  by  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people  ;  and  remained  for  ages  in  the  same  stationary  state. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  first 
to  mitigate,  and  finally  to  suppress  the  abomination  of  slavery.  But  within  no  very  long 
period  after  its  abolition  had  been  completely  effected  in  every  part  of  Europe,  its  horrors 
began  to  be  inflicted  on  America. 

African  Slave  Trade.  —  Tliis  infamous  traflfic  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1442.  The  trade,  however,  was  but  of  trifling  extent  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  Indians 
employed  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  Charles  V.  authorised,  in  1517,  the 
introduction  into  the  island,  of  African  slaves  from  the  establishments  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  concurrence  of  the  emperor  was  obtained  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who,  contradictorily  enough, 
laboured  to  protect  the  Indians  by  enslaving  the  Africans.  The  latter  were  certainly 
more  vigorous  and  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  than  the  former.  But  this  circumstance 
affords  no  real  justification  of  the  measure,  which,  at  best,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
substitution  of  one  species  of  crime  and  misery  in  the  place  of  another.  —  (Robertson's 
Hist.  America,  book  iii.) 

The  importation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and  America,  having  once  begun, 
gradually  increased,  until  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  traffic  rivalled  its  cruelty  and  i 
guilt.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  it :  and  such  was  the  \ 
ardour  with  which  our  countrymen  followed  his  example,  that  they  exported  from  Africa  i 
more  than  300,000  slaves  between  the  years  1680  and  1700  ;  and  between  1700  and  1786,  ' 
610,000  Africans  were  imported  into  Jamaica  only  ;  to  which  adding  the  imports  into 
the  other  islands  and  the  continental  colonies,  and  those  who  died  on  their  passage,  the 

•  Achilles  sacrificed  12  Trojan  captives  on  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  —  {Iliad,  lib.  23.) 
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number  carried  from  Africa  will  appear  immense.  —  {Bryan  Edwards,  Hist.  West  Indies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.)  The  importations  by  other  natioiis,  particularly  the  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, were  also  very  great. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whetlier  this  traffic  has  been  more  injurious  to  Africa  or  America. 
In  the  former  it  has  perpetuated  and  multiplied  every  sort  of  enormity  and  abuse.  The 
petty  princes  have  been  tempted  to  make  war  on  each  other,  that  they  might  obtain  caj)- 
tives  to  sell  to  the  European  traders  ;  and  when  these  could  not  be  found,  have  seized 
and  sold  their  own  subjects.  Many,  too,  have  been  kidnapped  by  the  crews  of  the  slave 
ships  ;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  crime  known  among  pirates  and  banditti,  which,  for  more 
than  3  centuries,  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  not  perpetrated  upon  the  un- 
offending natives  of  Central  Africa.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  those  parts  of  America 
into  which  slaves  have  been  largely  imported,  its  effect  has  been  equally  disastrous.  It 
has  led  to  the  most  violent  antipathy  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  ;  and  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  crimes,  convulsions,  and  disorders,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
termination.  —  (There  are  some  good  remarks  on  slavery  as  it  exists  in  America,  and  on 
the  multiplied  evils  of  which  it  is  productive,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Excursion  of  an 
English  Gentleman  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  published  in  1824.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  sophisms  by  which  it 
was  formerly  attempted  to  justify  the  slave  trade.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  blacks ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  subject,  in  liis  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," and  similar  statements  made  by  others,  have  received  any  sufficient  answer.  But 
supposing  the  inferiority  of  the  negroes  were  established  beyond  all  question,  that  would 
be  no  justification  of  the  infamous  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them.  Did  any  one  ever  think 
of  vindicating  a  robber,  because  he  happened  to  be  stronger  or  cleverer  than  his  victim  ? 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  —  Notwithstanding  the  sanction  it  received  fiom  par- 
liament, and  the  supineness  of  the  public,  the  slave  trade  was  frequently  denounced 
by  distinguished  individuals,  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  essentially  cruel  and  unjust. 
Of  these,  Montesquieu  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous.  He  successfully  exposed  the 
futility  of  the  different  pleas  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  slavery —  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
liv.  XV.);  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  great  work,  and  the  deference  paid  to 
the  doctrines  advanced  in  it,  contributed  powerfully  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic.  The  Quakers  early  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
hostility  to  the  trade ;  of  which  they  were  always  the  consistent  and  imcompromising 
enemies. 

The  first  motion  on  the  subject  in  parliament  was  made  in  1776  ;  but  without  success. 
The  subject  was  not  taken  up  systematically  till  1787,  when  a  committee  was  formed,  of 
which  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  whose  names  are  imperishably  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  were  members.  This  committee 
collected  evidence  in  proof  of  the  enormities  produced  by  the  trade,  procured  its  cir- 
culation throughout  the  country,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  very  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  After  a  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  had  been  examined  before  the 
privy  council,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  traffic.  They  were  supported  by  Mr.  Burke  in  one  of  his  best 
speeches  ;  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  But,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  were 
carried,  nothing  was  done  to  give  them  effect.  The  friends  of  the  trade  having  obtained 
leave  to  produce  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  contrived  to  interpose  so  many  delays 
that  the  session  passed  off  without  any  thing  being  done.  In  the  following  sessions  the 
great  struggle  was  continued  with  various  success,  but  without  any  definite  result.  At 
length  the  triumph  of  humanity  and  justice  was  finally  consummated  in  1807;  a  bill 
for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  having  been  carried  in  both 
houses  by  immense  majorities,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th  of  March,  being  the 
last  act  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.  "  Thus  ended,"  says 
Mr.  Clarkson,  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  contests,  after  a  continuance  of  20  years,  of 
any  ever  carried  on  in  any  age  or  country  :  a  contest,  not  of  brutal  violence,  but  of 
reason ;  a  contest  between  these  who  felt  deeply  for  the  happiness  and  the  honour  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  those  who,  through  vicious  custom,  and  the  impulse  of  avarice,  h.ad 
trampled  under  foot  the  sacred  rights  of  their  nature,  and  had  even  attempted  to  effiice 
all  title  of  the  divine  image  from,  their  minds." 

America  abolished  the  slave  trade  at  the  same  time  as  England. 

But  notwithstanding  what  had  been  done,  further  measures  were  soon  discovered  to 
be  necessary.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  ;  and  British  subjects  did  not  hesitate,  under  cover  of  their  flags, 
to  become  partners  in  their  adventures.  An  effectual  stop  was  put  to  this  practice  in 
1811,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  introduced  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  that  made 
trading  in  slaves  punishable  by  transportation  for  14  years,  or  by  confinement  to  hard 
labour  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  5  years  nor  less  than  3  years. 
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The  British  laws  relative  to  the  slave  trade  were  consolidated  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  113.  But,  as  the  greater  part  of  this  act  has  been  superseded  by  the  late  statute  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  73.),  we  shall  merely  lay  before  our  readers 
the  clauses  still  in  force  relating  to  the  dealing  in  slaves. 

Dealing  in  Slaves  in  the  High  Seas,  Sfc.  to  be  deemed  Piracy. —  And  if  any  subject  or  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  or  any  person  or  persons  residing  or  being  within  any  of  the  dominions,  forts,  settlements,  fac* 
tories,  or  territories,  now  or  hereafter  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  or  being  in  his  Majesty's  occupation  or 
possession,  or  under  the  government  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  shall,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  by  this  act  permitted,  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1825,  upon 
the  high  seas,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,  or  place,  where  the  admiral  has  jurisdiction,  knowingly  and 
wilfully  carry  away,  convey,  or  remove,  or  aid  or  assist  in  carrying  away,  conveying,  or  removing,  any 
person  or  persons  as  a  slave  or  slaves,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  imported  or  brought  as 
a  slave  or  slaves  into  any  island,  colony,  country,  territory,  or  place  whatsoever,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his, 
her,  or  their  being  sold,  transferred,  used,  or  dealt  with  as  a  slave  or  slaves  ;  or  shall,  after  the  said  1st 
day  of  January,  1825,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  by  this  act  permitted,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  aforesaid,  knowingly  and  wilfully  ship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine,  or  assist  in  ship- 
ping, embarking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining,  on  board  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  any  person  or 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  tiieir  being  carried  away,  conveyed,  or  removed  as  a  slave  or  slaves, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  imported,  or  brought  as  a  slave  or  slaves  into  any  island, 
colony,  country,  territory,  or  place  whatsoever,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his,  her,  or  their  being  sold,  trans- 
ferred, used,  or  dealt  with  as  a  slave  or  slaves ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  persons  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy,  felony  and  robbery,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  svffer 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  —  and  loss  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers 
upon  the  seas  ought  to  suffer.  —  ^9. 

Persons  dealing  in  Slaves,  or  exporting  or  importing  Slaves,  8(C.  guilty  of  Felony.  —  And  (except  in  such 
special  cases  as  are  by  this  act  permitted)  if  any  persons  shall  deal  or  trade  in,  purchase,  sell,  barter,  or 
transfer,  or  contract  for  the  dealing  or  trading  in,  purchase,  sale,  barter,  or  transfer  of  slaves,  or  persons 
intended  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves ;  or  shall,  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  carry  away  or  remove,  or  con- 
tract for  the  carrying  away  or  removing  of  slaves  or  other  persons,  as  or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with 
as  slaves  ;  or  shall  import  or  bring,  or  contract  for  the  importing  or  bringing  into  any  place  whatsoever, 
slaves,  or  other  persons,  as  or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  slaves  ;  or  shall,  otherwise  than  as  afore- 
said, ship,  tranship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  shipping,  tranship- 
ping, emoarking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  slaves  or  other 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  carried  away  or  removed,  as  or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with 
as  slaves ;  or  shall  ship,  tranship,  embark,  receive,  detain,  or  confine  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  ship- 
ping, transhipping,  embarking,  receiving,  detaining,  or  confining  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat, 
slaves  or  other  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  imported  or  brought  into  any  place  whatsoever,  as 
or  in  order  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  slaves;  or  shah  fit  out,  man,  navigate,  equip,  despatch,  use, 
employ,  let  or  take  to  freight  or  on  hire,  or  contract  for  the  fitting  out,  manning,  navigating,  equipping, 
despatching,  using,  employing,  letting,  or  taking  to  freight  or  on  hire,  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  in  order 
to  accomplish  any  of  ihe  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts 
have  herein-belore  been  declared  unlawful ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  lend  or  advance,  or  become 
security  for  the  loan  or  advance,  or  contract  for  the  lending  or  advancing,  or  becoming  security  for  the 
loan  or  advance  of  money,  goods,  or  effects,  employed  or  to  be  employed  In  accomplishing  any  of  the 
objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  herein-before  been 
declared  unlawful ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  become  guarantee  or  security,  or  contract  for  the 
becoming  guarantee  or  security,  for  agents  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the 
objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  herein-before  been 
declared  unlawful,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  engage,  or  contract  to  engage,  directly  or  indirectly  therein, 
as  a  partner,  agent,  or  otherwise;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  ship,  tranship,  lade,  or  receive  or  put 
on  board,  or  contract  for  the  shipping,  transhipping,  lading,  receiving,  or  putting  on  board  of  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  money,  goods,  or  effects,  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  con- 
tracts in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts  have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful ;  or 
shall  take  the  charge  or  command,  or  navigate,  or  enter  and  embark  on  board,  or  contract  for  the  taking 
the  charge  or  command,  or  for  the  navigating  or  entering  and  embarking  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat,  as  captain,  master,  mate,  surgeon,  or  supercargo,  knowing  that  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  is  actually 
employed,  or  is  in  the  same  voyage,  or  upon  the  same  occasion,  in  respect  of  which  they  shall  so  take  the 
charge  or  command,  or  navigate  or  enter  and  embark,  or  contract  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  intended  to  be 
employed  in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects 
and  contracts  have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  insure,  or  con- 
tract for  the  insuring  of  any  slaves,  or  any  property  or  other  subject  matter  engaged  or  employed  in 
accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and  contracts 
have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful  ;  or  shall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
certificate,  certificate  of  valuation,  sentence,  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  copy  of  sentence 
or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  or  any  receipt  (such  receipts  being  required  by  this  act),  or  any 
part  of  such  certificate,  certificate  of  valuation,  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution, 
copy  of  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  or  receipt  as  aforesaid;  or  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  utter  or  publish  the  same,  knowiuf,  it  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  defraud 
his  Majesty,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  any  body  politic  or  corporate  ;  then,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  persons  so  offending,  and  their  procurers,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be 
felons,  and  shall  be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  14  years,  or  shall  be  confined  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  5  nor  less  than  3  ye;irs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such 
offenders  shall  be  tried.  —  §  10. 

Seamen,  Sfc.  serving  on  Board  such  Ships  guilty  of  Misdemeanour. —  And  (except  in  such  special  cases, 
or  for  such  special  purposes  as  are  by  this  act  permitted)  if  any  persons  shall  enter  and  embark  on  board,  j 
or  contract  for  the  entering  and  embarking  on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  as  petty  officer,  seaman, 
marine  or  servant,  or  in  any  other  capacity  not  herein-before  specifically  mentioned,  knowing  that  such  | 
ship  vessel,  or  boat  is  actually  employed,  or  is  in  the  same  voyage,  or  upon  the  same  occasion,  in  respect 
of  which  they  shall  so  enter  and  embark  on  board,  or  contract  so  to  do  as  aforesaid,  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  accomplishing  any  of  the  objects,  or  the  contracts  in  relation  to  the  objects,  which  objects  and 
contracts  have  herein-before  been  declared  unlawful ;  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  perscn5  so  offend- 
ino-  and  their  procurers,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  only,  and 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  2  years.—  §  11. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.  —  We  have  already  alluded  (ante,  p.  336. )  to  the  ever  memorable 
act  of  1  833,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies,  in  enacting 
this  celebrated  statute,  parliament  endeavoured,  and,  we  think  successfully,  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  conflicting  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  providing  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,   without  prejudice    to   the  just  rights  and  claims  of  their  pro- 
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prietors.  Tliis  was  efFected  by  assigning  to  the  latter  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
which  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  on  their  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  is  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  voluntarily  made  by  any  nation  in  vindication  of 
the  right  of  property.  But  it  was  not  too  great  for  the  object  in  view ;  for  had  that 
right  been  violated  in  this  instance,  a  precedent  would  have  been  set  for  its  violation  in 
others,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been  most  disastrous.  The  measure,  in  fact, 
reflects  quite  as  much  credit  on  the  wisdom  and  honesty,  as  on  the  generosity,  of  the 
British  nation. 
We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  such  parts  of  this  important  statute  as  seem  to  be  of  general  interest. 

Act  3  &  4  Will. 4.  c.  73.,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies;  for 
promoting  the  Industry  of  the  manumitted  Slaves  j  and  for  compensating  the  Persons  hitherto  entitled 
to  the  Services  of  such  Slaves. 

Slaves  to  become  apprenticed  Labourers  frotn  1st  of  August,  1834.  —  After  reciting,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  should  be  manumitted  and  set  free  on  compensation  being  made  to 
those  entitled  to  their  services,  the  act  goes  on  to  declare,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1834, 
all  persons  who,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  now  in  force  in  tlie  said  colonies,  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1834,  have  been  duly  registered  as  slaves  in  any  such  colony,  and  who,  on  the  said  1st  day 
of  August,  1834,  shall  be  actually  within  any  such  colony,  and  who  shall  by  such  registries  appear  to  be, 
on  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  of  the  full  age  of  6  years  or  upwards,  shall  by  force  and  virtue  of 
this  act,  and  without  the  previous  execution  of  any  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  or  other  deed  or  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose,  become  and  be  apprenticed  labourers  ;  provided  that,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
every  slave  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupation  on  the  seas  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within  the 
colony  to  which  such  slave  shall  belong.  —  §  1. 

H'ho  entitled  to  Services  of  the  Slave.  —  During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  of  any  such 

labourer,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  labourer  as  would  for  the  time 

being  have  been  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  as  a  slave  if  this  act  had  not  been  made.  —  ^2. 

All  Slaves  brought  into  U.  K.  with  Consent  of  Possessors,  free.  —  All  slaves  who  may  at  any  time  pre- 

i    vious  to  the  passing  of  this  act  have  been  brought  with  the  consent  of  their  possessors,  and  all  appren- 

!    ticed  labourers  who  may  hereafter  with  the  like  consent  be  brought,  into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

I    shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  be  absolutely  and  entirely  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes 

whatsoever.  —  §  3. 

j        Apprenticed  Labourers  to  be  divided  into  prcedial  attached,  prcodial  unattached,  and  non-pi- cedial.  — 

,     And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  such  apprenticed   labourers  should,  for  the  purposes  herein-after 

i    mentioned,   be  divided   into  3  distinct  classes;   the  first  consisting  of  praedial  apprenticed  labourers 

attached  to  the  soil,  and  comprising  all  persons  who  in  their  state  of  slavery  were  usually  employed  in 

agriculture,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon  lands  belonging  to  their 

owners;  the  second  consisting  of  praedial  ajjprentictd  labourers  not  attached  to  the  soil,  and  comprising 

all  persons  who  in  their  state  of  slavery  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 

j     colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon  lands  not  belonging  to  their  owners  ;  and  the  third  consisting  of 

non-prffidial  apprenticed  labourers,  and  comprising  all  apprenticed  labourers  not  included  within  either 

of  the  2  preceding  classes:  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  such  division  shall  be  carried  into  effect  in 

such  manner  and  form,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  establislied 

,     by  such  acts  of  assembly,  ordinances,  or  orders  in  council  as  are  herein-after  mentioned  :    provided 

always,  that  no  person  of  the  age  of  12  years  and  upwards  shall  be  included  in  either  of  the  said  2 

classes  of  praedial  apprenticed  labourers,  unless  such  person  shall  lor  12  calendar  months  at  the  least 

I     next  before  the  passing  of  this  act  have  been  habitually  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  the  manufacture 

of  colonial  produce.  —  §  4. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  pradial  Labourers  limited.  —  No  person  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any 

j     act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  become  a  praedial  apprenticed  labourer,  whether 

I     attached  or  not  to  the  soil,  shall  continue  in  such  apprenticeship  beyond  the  1st  day  of  August,  1840  ; 

and  during  such  apprenticeship,  no  such  prandial  apprenticed   labourer  shall   be  bound  or  liable    to 

perform  any  labour  in  the  service  of  his  or  her  employer  or  employers  for  more  than  45  hours  in  one 

.     week.  —  §  5. 

Apprenticeship  of  the  non-prtcdial  Labourers.  —  No  person  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any  act  of 
assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  become  a  non-pra?dial  apprenticed  labourer,  shall  continue 
in  such  apprenticeship  beyond  the  1st  day  of  August,  1838.  —  \6. 

Labourer  may  be  discharged  by  his  Employer.  —  If  before  such  apprenticeship  shall  have  expired, 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  during  the  remainder  of  any  such  term  to  the  services  of  such  apprenticed 
labourer  shall  be  desirous  to  discharge  him  or  her  from  such  apprenticeship,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  so  to  do  by  deed  or  instrument ;  which  deed  or  instrument  shall  be  in  such  form,  and 
shall  be  executed  and  recorded  in  such  manner  and  with  such  solemnities,  as  shall  be  prescribed  under 
authority  :  provided  that,  if  any  person  so  discharged  from  apprenticeship  by  voluntary  act  as  aforesaid 
shall  at  that  time  be  of  the  age  of  50  years  or  upwards,  or  shall  be  then  labouring  under  any  such 
disease  or  mental  or  bodily  infirmity  as  may  render  him  or  her  incapable  of  earning  his  or  her  subsist- 
ence, the  person  or  persons  so  discharging  such  apprenticed  labourer  shall  continue  and  be  liable  to 
provide  for  his  or  her  support  and  maintenance  during  the  remaining  term  of  the  apprenticeship,  as  fully 
;     as  if  such  labourer  had  not  been  discharged.  —  §  7. 

Apprenticed  Labourer  7nay  purchase  tiis  Discharge.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  apprenticed  labourer 

j     to  purchase  his  or  her  discharge  from  such  apprenticeship,  even  without  the  consent,  or  in  opposition, 

1     if  necessary,  to  the  will  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  his  or  her  services,  upon  payment  to  such 

I     person  or  persons  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  services;  the  appraisement  being  effected,  the  purchase 

money  being  paid  and  applied,  and  the  discharge  being  given  and  executed,  in  such  manner  and  form, 

and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  competent  authority.  —  §  8. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  removable  from  the  Colony.  —  No  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  subject  or 

I     liable  to  be  removed  from  the  colony  to  which  he  may  belong  ;  and  no  prsedial  apprenticed  labourer  who 

!     may  become  attached  to  the  soil  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  perform  any  labour  m  the  service  of  his  or 

her  employer  or  employers  except  upon  the  works  and  business  of  the  plantations  or  estates  to  which  he 

or  she  had  been  attached,  or  on  which  he  or  she  had  been  usually  employed  previously  to  the  said  1st  day 

of  August,  1834  :  provided  that,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  any  2  or  more  justices  of  peace  holding, 

such  special  commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  entitled  to  the  services  of 

any  preedial  apprenticed  labourer  or  labourers  to  transfer  his  or  their  services  to  anjj  other  estate  or 

plantation  within  the  same  colony  belonging  to  them  ;  which  written  consent  shall  in  no  case  be  given, 

i      or  be  of  any  validity,  unless  such  justices  of  the  peace  shall  first  have  ascertained  that  suth   transfer 

would  not  separate  any  such  apprenticed  labourer  from   his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child,  of 

from  any  one  reputed  to  bear  such  relation  to  him  or  her,  and  that  such  transfer  would  not  probably  be 

injurious  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  such  labourer ;  and  such  written  consent  to  su'';i  removal  shall  be 

expressed  in  such  terms,  and  be  in  each  case  given,  attested,  and  recorded  in  the  manner  prescribed  foy 

that  purpose.  —  ^  9. 
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Right  to  the  Services  of  apprenticed  Labourers  to  be  transferable.  —  The  right  or  interest  of  any 
employer  ov  employers  to  the  services  of  any  apprenticed  labourers  shall  be  transferable  by  bargain  and 
sale,  contract,  deed,  &c.,  according  to  such  rules  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  pro- 
vided  as  herein-after  mentioned  ;  provided  that  no  apprenticed  labourer  shall,  by  virtue  of  any  such 
bargain,  sale,  &c.,  be  subject  to  separation  from  his  or  her  Wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child,  or  from  any 
one  reputed  to  bear  such  relation  to  him  or  her.  —  \  10. 

Employer  to  supply  the  Labourer  icith  Food,  8^c  —  During  the  continuance  of  such  apprenticeship,  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  services  of  every  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  and  is  required  to 
supply  him  or  her  with  such  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  and  such  other 
maintenance  and  allowances  as,  by  any  law  now  In  force  in  the  colony  to  which  such  apprenticed 
labourer  may  belong,  an  owner  is  required  to  supply  to  any  slave  of  the  age  and  sex  as  such  appren. 
ticed  labourer;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  food  of  such  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  supplied,  not  by  the 
delivery  to  him  or  her  of  provisions,  but  by  the  cultivation  by  such  labourer  of  ground  set  -tpart  for 
the  growth  of  provisions,  those  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  shall  and  are  required  to  provide  such 
appi;enticed  labourer  with  ground  adequate,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  for  his  or  her  support,  and 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode,  and  to  allow  such  labourer,  from  and  out 
of  the  time  during  which  he  or  she  may  be  required  to  labour,  after  the  rate  of  45  hours  per  week,  in 
the  service  of  his  or  her  employers,  such  a  portion  of  time  as  shall  be  adequate  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  such  ground,  and  for  the  raising  and  securing  the  crops  thereon  grown;  the  actual  extent  of  which 
ground,  and  the  distance  thereof  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  apprenticed  labourer  for  whose  use 
it  is  allotted,  and  the  length  of  time  to  be  deducted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  said  ground  from  the  said 
annual  time,  shall,  in  each  of  the  colonies  aforesaid,  be  regulated  as  herein-after  mentioned  —  §  11. 

All  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies  emancipated  from  the  1st  of  Attgust,  1834.  —  Subject  to  the  obligations 
imposed  by  this  act,  or  to  be  imposed  by  any  act  of  general  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council  as 
herein-after  mentioned,  upon  such  apprenticed  labourers,  all  and  every  the  persons  who,  on  the  1st  day 
of  August,  1834,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  any  British  colony,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  1st 
day  of  August,  1834,  become  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  manner 
of  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted ,-  and  the  children  thereafter  lo  be  born  to  any 
such  persons,  and  the  offspring  of  stick  children,  shall  in  like  m,anner  be  free  from  their  birth  ;  and 
from  and  after  the  said  \st  day  of  August,  1834,  slavery  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever 
abolished  and  declared  unlawful  throughout  the  British  colonies,  plantations,  and  possessions  abroad. — 
■  ^  12. 

Children  may  be  apprenticed.  —  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  6  years  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  or  that  children  who  after  that  day  may  be  born  to  female  appren- 
ticed labourers,  may  not  be  properly  supported  by  their  parents,  and  that  no  other  person  may  be  dis- 
posed  voluntarily  to  undertake  their  support,  and  it  is  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  children  ;  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  child  who,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  had  not 
completed  his  or  her  6th  year,  or  if  any  child  to  which  any  female  apprenticed  labourer  mav  give  birth 
on  or  after  the  said  1st  of  August,  1834,  shall  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  holding  such 
Sj)ecial  commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  jus- 
tice that  such  child  is  unprovided  with  adequate  maintenance,  and  that  such  child  hath  not  completed 
his  or  her  age  of  1'2  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  execute  an 
indenture  of  apprenticeship,  binding  such  child  as  an  apprenticed  labourer  to  the  per.son  or  persons 
entitled  to  the  services  of  its  mother,  or  who  had  been  last  entitled  to  her  services ;  but  in  case  it  be  made 
to  appear  to  such  justice  that  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  unableor  unfit  to  enter  into  such  indenture, 
and  properly  to  perform  the  conditions  thereof,  then  such  justice  is  required  to  bind  such  child  to  any 
other  person  or  persons  approved  by  him,  who  may  be  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform  such  con- 
ditions ;  and  every  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  declare  whether  such  child  shall  thenceforward 
belong  to  the  class  of  attached  prsedial  apprenticed  labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  unattached  preeiiial  ap- 
prenticed labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  non-pr£edial  apprenticed  labourers;  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
of  such  child  shall  be  made  to  continue  in  force  until  such  child  shall  have  completed  his  or  her  i'lst 
year,  and  no  longer  ;  and  every  child  so  apprenticed  shall,  during  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  be  subject  to 
all  rules  and  regulations  respecting  work  or  labour,  and  respecting  food  and  other  supplies,  as  any  other 
apprenticed  labourers:  provided  always,  that  ]the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  contain  sufficient 
words  of  obligation  upon  the  employer  to  allow  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  for  the  education  and 
relisious  instruction  of  such  child. —  ^  13. 

Llis  Majesty,  or  any  Governor,  may  appoint  Justices  of  the  Peace.-r-  This  clause  authorises  his  Majesty, 
or  any  governor  of  any  colony,  to  appoint  special  justices  of  the  peace  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect.  — 
^  14. 

His  Majesty  may  grant  Salaries  to  special  Justices.  —  This  clause  authorises  his  Majesty  to  grant 
salaries,  not  exceeding  300^.  a  year,  to  such  special  justices ;  providing  that  no  person  in  the  receipt  of 
half-pay  from  his  Majesty's  land  or  naval  forces  shall  forfeit  or  lose  the  same  on  being  appointed  a  justice 
under  this  act.     It  also  directs  lists  of  such  justices  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  —  \  15. 

Recital  of  various  Regulations  necessary  for  giving  Effect  to  this  Act.  —  Whereas  it  is  necessary  that 
various  rules  and  regulations  should  be  established  for  ascertaining,  with  reference  to  each  ai)prenticed 
labourer,  to  what  class  he  or  she  belongs,  and  for  determining  the  manner  in  and  the  solemnities  with 
which  the  voluntary  discharge  of  any  apprenticed  labourer  may  be  effected,  and  for  prescribing  the 
manner  in  and  the  solemnities  with  which  the  purchase  by  any  apprenticed  labourer  of  his  or  her  discharge 
from  such  ai>prenticeship,  without,  or  in  opposition,  if  necessary,  to,  the  consent  of  those  entitled  to  his 
or  her  services,  shall  be  efi'ected,  and  how  the  necessary  appraisement  of  the  future  value  of  such  services 
shall  be  made,  and  how  and  to  whom  the  amount  of  such  appraisement  shall  be  i>a;d  and  applied,  and  in 
what  manner  and  by  whom  the  discharge  shall  be  given,  executed,  and  recorded  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  said  colonies,  that  proper  regulations  should  be  established 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  discipline  amongst  the  said  apprenticed  labourers,  and  for  insuring 
the  punctual  discharge  of  the  services  due  by  them  to  their  employers,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  indolence,  or  the  neglect  or  improper  performance  of  work  by  any  apprenticed  labourer,  and  for 
enforcing  the  due  performance  by  such  labourer  of  any  contract  into  which  he  or  she  may  voluntarily 
enter  for  any  hired  service  during  the  time  in  which  he  or  she  may  not  b«  bound  to  labour  for  his  or  her 
employer,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  insolence  and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  such 
apprenticed  labourers  towards  their  employers,  and  for  the  i)revention  or  punishment  of  vagrancy,  or  of 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  such  apprenticed  labourers  injuring  or  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  pro- 
perty of  any  employer,  and  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  any  riot  or  combined  resistance  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  such  apprenticed  labourers,  and  for  preventing  the  escape  of  such  apprenticed 
labourers,  during  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  from  the  colonies  to  which  they  may  belong  :  and  whereas 
it  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  apprenticed  labourers,  that  various  regulations  should 
be  framed  and  established  in  the  said  colonies  for  securing  punctuality  and  method  in  supplying  them 
with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicines,  medical  attendance,  and  such  other  maintenance  and  allowances 
as  they  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  for  regulating  the  amount  and  quality  of  all  such  articles  in  case* 
where  the  laws  at  present  existing  may  not  have  made  any  regulation  or  any  adequate  regulation  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  proper  rules  should  be  established  lor  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  any  frauds  which  might  be  practised,  or  of  any  omissions  or  neglects  which  might  occur,  respecting 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  supplies  so  to  be  furnished,  or  respecting  the  periods  for  the  delivery  of 
th?  same:  and  wheieas  it  is  necessary,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  food  of  any  such  prsedial  apprenticed 
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labourers  as  aforesaid  may  either  wholly  or  in  part  be  raised  by  themselves  by  the  cultivatioji  of  ground 
set  apart  and  allotted  for  that  purpose,  that  proper  regulations  should  be  made  and  established  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  grounds,  and  as  to  the  distance  at  which  such  grounds  may  be  so  allotted  from  the  ordinary 
place  of  abode  of  such  pra?dial  apprenticed  labourers,  and  respecting  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
cultivation  of  such  grounds  from  the  annual  time  during  which  such  prjedial  apprenticed  labourers  are 
declared  liable  to  labour:  and  whereas  it  may  also  be  necessary,  l)y  such  regulations,  to  secure  to  appren- 
ticed labourers  the  enjoyment  for  their  own  benefit  of  that  portion  of  their  time  during  which  they  are 
not  required  to  labour  in  the  service  of  tneir  respective  employers,  and  for  securing  exactness  in  tJie 
computation  of  the  time  durmg  which  such  labourers  are  required  to  hibour  in  the  service  of  their  em. 
ployers  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  the  imposition  of  task. work 
on  any  apprenticed  labourer  without  his  or  her  free  consent  to  undertake  the  same ;  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary by  such  regulations  in  certain  cases  to  require  and  provide  (or  the  ac(iutescence  of  the  minority  of 
the  pra-dial  apprenticed  labourers  attached  to  anv  plantation  or  estate  in  the  disfr  bution  and  appoition. 
went  amongst  their  whole  body  of  any  task-work  whicli  the  majority  o(  them  shall  be  willing  and  desirous 
collectively  to  undertake  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  regulations  should  be  m;ide  respecting  any  volun- 
tary contracts  into  which  any  apprenticed  labourers  may  enter  with  their  respective  employers  -  r  with 
any  other  person  for  hired  service  for  any  future  period,  and  for  limiting  the  greatest  period  of  time  to 
which  such  voluntary  contract  may  extend,  and  for  enforcing  the  punctual  i)ertormance  of  such  contracts 
on  the  part  both  of  such  labourers  and  of  those  engaging:  for  their  employment  and  hire ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  regulations  should  be  made  for  tlie  prevention  or  punishment  of  any  cruelty,  injustice,  or  . 
other  wrong  or  injury  done  to  or  inflicted  upon  any  such  apprenticed  labourers  bv  those  entitled  to  their 
services  j  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  proper  regulations  shi  uld  be  made  respecting  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  indentures  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  made  on  behaU  of  children,  and  respecting  the  registering 
and  preservation  of  such  indentures  :  and  whereas  it  is  also  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
insuring  promptitude  and  despatch,  and  (or  i>reventing  unnecessary  expense,  in  the  discharge  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authorities  committed  to  them,  and  for  enabling  such  justices 
to  decide  in  a  summary  way  such  questions  as  may  be  bi  ought  before  thein  in  that  capacity,  and  for  the 
division  of  the  colonies  into  districts  for  the  i)urposes  of  such  jurisdiction,  and  for  the  frequent  and  |)unc- 
tual  visitation  by  such  justices  of  the  api)renticed  labourers  wiihin  their  respective  districts;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  that  regulations  should  be  made  for  indemnifying  and  protecting  such  justices  of  the  |>eace 
in  the  upright  execution  and  discharge  of  their  duties  :  and  whereas  such  regulations  could  not  without 
great  inconvenience  be  made  except  by  the  respective  jiovernors,  councils,  and  assemblies,  or  other  local 
legislatures  of  the  said  respective  colonies,  or  by  his  Maesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  in  re- 
ference to  those  colonies  to  which  the  legislative  authority  of  his  Majesty  in  council  extends  ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  extends  or  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
to  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  respective  governors,  cruncils,  and  assemblies,  or  by  such  other  local 
legislatures  asatoresaid,  or  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  oi  any  such  acts  ot  general 
assembly,  or  ordinances,  or  orders  in  council  as  may  be  requisite  for'making  and  establishing  such  rules 
and  regulations,  or  for  carrying  the  same  into  full  and  complete  eHect :  provided  nevertheless,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  or  lor  any  local  leg  slature,  or  for  his 
Majesty  in  cuncil,  to  make  or  estal)lish  any  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule,  or  order  in  an\wise 
repugnant  or  contradictory  to  this  present  act,  but  that  every  such  enactment,  regulation,  &c.  shall  be 
and  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  —  §  16. 

Such  Colonial  Acts  vmy  not  authorise  the  whipping  or  Punishment  of  the  Labourer.  —  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  such  governor,  &c.,  or  other  colonial  legislature,  or  tor  his  Majesty  in  council,  by  any  such 
act,  ordinance,  dtc,  to  authorise  any  one  entitled  to  the  services  ot  any  apprenticed  labourer,  or  any 
person  or  persons  other  than  justices  of  the  peace  holding  special  commissions  as  aforesaid,  to  imnish  any 
apprenticed  labourer  for  any  offence  cotnmitted  or  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  by  the  u  hii>oing,  beat- 
ing, or  imprisonment  of  his  or  her  persois,  or  by  any  other  personal  correction  or  punishment  whatsoever, 
or  by  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  labour  hcrein-before  limited;  nor  to  authorise  any  court,  judge,  or 
justice  to  punish  any  apprenticed  labourer,  being  a  female,  for  any  offence  by  her  committed,  by  whi])ping 
Or  beating  her  person  ;  and  that  every  enactment,  regulation,  &c.  for  any  suih  purpose  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  absolutely  null  and  of  no  effect  :  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  doth  or  shall 
extend  to  exempt  any  apprenticed  labourer  from  the  operation  of  any  law  or  police  regulation  in  force 
for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  any  offence,  such  law  or  police  regulation  being  in  Idrce  against  and 
applicable  to  all  persons  of  free  condition.  —  §  17. 

Ihe  next  2  sections  provide  that  none  but  special  justices,  holding  commissions  as  aforesaid,  shall  act 
in  execution  of  this  act,  or  interfere  between  apprenticed  labourers  and  their  employers;  but  reserving 
to  the  su])reme  courts  such  powers  in  relation  hereto  as  may  now  lie  vested  in  them. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  to  be  subject  to  Prolongation  or  Renewal  oj'  Apprenticeship.  —  No  apprenticed 
labourer  shall,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  be  rendered  liable,  in  resiiect  of  any 
offence,  or  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  except  as  hereafter  is  mentioned,  to  any  prolongation  of  his  or 
her  term  of  apprenticeship,  or  to  any  new  or  additional  apijrenticeship,  or  to  any  such  additional  labour 
as  shall  impose  upon  such  ;ipprenticcd  labourer  the  obligation  of  working  in  the  service  or  lor  the  benefit 
of  those  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  for  more  than  15  extra  hours  in  the  whole  in  any  1  week,  but 
every  such  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  &c.  shall  be  and  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  eflect :  provided 
nevertheless,  that  any  act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  may  contain  provisions  for  com- 
pelling any  apprenticed  labourer,  who  shall,  during  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  wilfully  be  absent  from  the 
sei  vice  of  his  or  her  employer,  either  to  serve  such  employer  alter  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  appren- 
ticeship for  so  long  a  time  as  he  or  she  shall  have  so  been  absent  from  such  service,  or  to  make  satisfaction 
to  his  or  her  employer  for  the  loss  sustained  by  such  absence  (except  so  far  as  he  or  she  shall  have  made 
satisfaction  lor  such  absence,  either  out  of  such  extra  hours  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise),  but  nevertheless 
so  that  such  extra  service  or  compensation  shall  not  be  compellable  after  the  expiration  of  7  years  next 
after  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  of  such  apiirentice.  —  \  20. 

Apprenticed  Labourers  not  to  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays.  —  Neither  under  the  provisions  or 
oblij;ations  imposed  liy  this  act,  or  any  act  of  general  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  shall  any 
apprenticed  labourer  be  compelled  to  labour  on  Sundays,  except  in  works  of  necessity,  or  in  domestic 
services,  or  in  the  protection  of  i)roperty,  or  in  tending  of  cattle,  nor  shall  any  apprenticed  labourer  be 
hindered  from  attending  anywhere  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship,  at  his  or  her  free  will  or  pleasure, 
but  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  do  without  let,  denial,  or  interruption  w  hatsoever.  —  \  21. 

Nothing  herein  to  interfere  with  certain  Colonial  Laws.  —  Nothing  in  this  act  extends  or  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  governors,  councils,  and  assemblies, 
or  by  such  other  local  legislature  of  any  colonies,  or  by  his  Majesty  in  council  in  reference  to  such 
colonies  as  are  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  his  Majesty  in  council,  of  any  acts,  ordinances,  &c. 
for  exempting  any  apprenticed  labourers,  during  the  continuance  of  their  apprenticeship,  from  any  civil 
or  military  service,  or  for  disqualifying  them  during  the  continuance  of  any  such  apprenticeships  from  the 
enjoyment  or  discharge  of  any  political  franchise,  or  lor  exempting  them  during  the  continuance  of  such 
apprenticeships  from  being  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  debt.  —  \  22. 

Acts  passed  by  local  Legislatures  with  sitnilor  but  improved  Enactments  to  this  Act  to  supersede  this 
Act.  —  In  case  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  one  or  more  colonies  shall,  by  any  act  or  acts  of 
general  assembly  (or  that  purpose,  substitute  lor  the  several  enactments  herein  contained,  or  any  of  them, 
any  enactments  accomplishing  the  several  objects  in  such  enactments  respectively  contemplated  as  fully 
and  to  the  like  effect,  but  in  a  manner  and  form  better  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  such  colonies 
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or  colony,  and  in  case  his  Majesty  shall,  by  any  order  in  council,  confirm  and  allow  such  act  or  acts  of 
asseinbiy,  and  shall  in  such  order  recite  and  set  forth  the  provisions  and  enactments  of  this  present  act 
for  which  such  other  enactments  shall  have  been  substituted,  then  and  in  such  case  so  much  and  such 
parts  of  this  present  act  as  shall  be  so  recited  and  set  forth  in  any  such  order  in  council  shall  be  suspended 
and  cease  to  be  of  any  force  in  such  colony  from  and  after  the  arrival  and  proclamation  therein  of  any 
such  order  or  orders  in  council,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  suspended  so  long  as  any  such  substituted 
enactments  shall  continue  in  force,  and  no  longer.  —  §  23. 

The  Treasury  may  raise  Loans,  not  exceeding  20,000,000/. — This  section  recites,  that  towards  com- 
pensating the  persons  at  present  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  slaves  to  be  manumitted  and  set  free  by 
virtue  of  this  act  for  the  loss  of  such  services,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament 
assembled  have  resolved  to  give  and  grant  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling.  Authority  is 
then  given  to  raise  such  20,OUO,000/.,  and  to  grant  annuities  for  the  same.  Directions  are  also  given  how 
the  same  is  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  interest  and  charges  are  made  chargeable  upon  the  consolidated  fund. — 
\  §  24—32. 

Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  distributing  Compensation.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  constitute  and  appoint  such  persons,  not  being  less 
than  5,  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  to  be  commissioners  of  arbitration  for  inquiring  into  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  claims  to  compensation  which  may  be  preferred  to  them  under  this  act—  §  33. 

Sections  S*.  to  43.  inclusive,  regulate  the  appointment  of,  meetings,  and  manner  of  proeeding  before,  the 
commissioners. 

No  Part  of  Compensation  to  be  applicable  to  any  Colony  unless  his  Majesty  declare  that  adequate  Pro- 
vision has  been  trcade  by  the  Legislature  thereof.  —  No  part  of  the  said  sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  shall  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  now  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  slave  in  any  of  the  colonies,  unless 
an  order  shall  have  been  first  made  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  declaring  that  adequate  and  satisfactory 
provision  hath  been  made  by  law  in  such  colony  for  giving  efiect  to  this  present  act  by  such  further  and 
supplementary  enactments  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless  a  certified  copy  of  such  order  in  council  shall  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury  for  their  guidance  or  information  ;  and 
every  such  order  shall  be.published13  several  times  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both 
houses  of  parliament  within  6  weeks  next  after  the  date  thereof,  if  parliam.ent  shall  be  then  in  session, 
and  if  not,  within  6  weeks  from  the  next  ensuing  session.  —  ^  44. 

The  Commissioners  to  apportion  the  Compensation  Fund. — The  said  commissioners  shall  proceed  to 
apportion  the  said  sum  into  19  different  shares,  which  shall  be  respectively  assigned  to  the  several  British 
colonics  or  possessions,  viz.  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius  ;  and  in  making 
such  apportionment  of  the  said  funds  among  the  several  colonies,  the  commissioners  shall  and  are  required 
to  have  regard  to  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to  or  settled  in  each  of  such  colonies,  as  the  same  may 
appear  and  are  stated  according  to  the  latest  returns  made  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves  in 
England,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  120.,  intituled  "  An  Act  lor  establishing  a 
Registry  of  Colonial  Slaves  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  making  further  Provision  with  respect  to  the  Removal 
of  Slaves  from  British  Colonies ;"  and  the  said  commissioners  are  further  required,  in  making  such  ap. 
portionment,  to  have  regard  to  the  prices  for  which,  on  an  average  of  8  jears  ending  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1830,  slaves  have  been  sold  in  each  colony,  excluding  from  consideration  any  sales  in  which 
they  shall  have  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  slaves  were  sold  or  purchased  under  any  reservation,  or 
subject  to  any  express  or  tacit  condition  affecting  their  price;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain,  in  reference  to  each  colony,  what  amount  of  sterling  money  will  represent  the  average 
value  of  a  slave  therein  for  the  said  period  of  8  years ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  slaves  in  each  colony 
being  multiplied  into  the  amount  of  sterling  money  so  representing  such  average  value  of  a  slave  therein, 
the  product  of  such  multiplication  shall  be  ascertained  for  each  colony  separately  ;  and  the  said  20.000,0(,0/. 
sterling  shall  then  be  assigned  to  and  apportioned  amongst  the  said  several  colonies  rateably  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  product  so  ascertained  for  each  respectively.  —  \  45. 

No  Compensation  to  be  allotred  for  Persons  illegally  held  in  Slavery.  —  In  case  it  shall  appear  that  any 
persons  in  respect  of  whom  claims  for  compensation  shall  have  been  made  have  been  registered  and  held 
in  slavery  in  any  colony  mentioned  in  this  act  contrary  to  law,  in  every  such  case  the  commissioners  shall 
deduct  from  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  as  compensation  to  the  proprietors  in  such  colony,  such  sums  as 
shall  correspond  with  the  estimated  value  and  number  of  the  persons  so  illegally  registered  and  held  in 
slavery  ;  and  all  such  sum  or  sums  which  may  be  deducted  as  herein-before  provided  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  commission  :  provided  always,  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
in  what  cases  such  deductions  shall  be  made,  every  question  arising  in  any  colony  respecting  the  servile 
condition  of  any  persons  registered  as  slaves  shall  be  inquired  of  and  determined  by  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  this  act,  according  to  such  rules  of  legal  presumption  and  evidence  as  are  or  shall  be 
established  by  any  law  in  force  or  which  shall  be  in  force  in  any  such  colony.  —  §  46. 

Commissioners  to  institute  Inquiries,  %c.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners,  and  they  are 
hereby  required,  to  institute  a  full  and  exact  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of 
the  said  several  colonies  which  in  their  judgment  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  regulate  or  affect  the 
apportionment  within  the  same  of  that  part  of  the  general  compensation  fund  which  shall  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  said  colonies ;  and  especially  such  commissioners  shall  have  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
prsedial  slaves  and  of  unattached  slaves  in  every  such  colony ;  and  they  shall  distinguish  such  slaves, 
whether  preedial  or  unattached,  into  as  m.any  distinct  classes  as,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  colony,  shall  appear  just ;  and  such  commissioners  shall,  with  all  practicable  precision,  ascertain  and 
fix  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  each  of  the  classes  into  which  the  slaves  in  any  such  colony  shall  be 
divided  ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  also  inquire  and  consider  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
compensation  to  be  allotted  in  respect  to  any  slave  or  body  of  slaves  ought,  accoi-ding  to  the  rules  of  law 
and  equity,  to  be  distributed  amongst  persons  who,  as  owners  or  creditors,  legatees  or  annuitants,  may 
have  any  joint  or  common  interest  in  any  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  may  be  entitled  to  or  interested  in  such 
slave  or  slaves,  either  in  possession,  remainder,  reversion,  or  expectancy  ;  and  the  commissioners  shall  also 
inquire  and  consider  of  the  principles  and  manner  in  which  provision  might  be  most  effectually  made  for 
the  protection  of  any  interest  in  any  such  compensation  money  which  may  belong  to  or  be  vested  in  any 
married  women,  infants,  lunatics,  or  persons  of  insane  or  unsound  mind,  or  persons  beyond  the  seas,  or  la- 
bouring under  any  other  legal  or  natural  disability  or  incapacity,  and  according  to  what  rules,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  under  what  authority,  trustees  should,  when  necessary,  be  appointed  for  the  safe  custody,  (or 
the  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons,  of  such  compensation  fund,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  and  for  regulating  the 
duties  of  such  trustees,  and  providing  them  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  indemnity  ;  and  the  commissioners 
shall  also  inquire  and  consider  upon  what  principles,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  law  and  equity  in 
similar  cases,  the  succession  to  such  funds  should  be  regulated  upon  the  death  of  any  person  entitled  thereto 
who  may  die  intestate  ;  and  the  commissioners  are  also  required  to  consider  of  any  other  question  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  in  order  to  establish  just  and  equitable  rules  for  the  apportionment  of 
such  compensation  money  amongst  the  persons  seised  of,  or  entitled  to,  or  having  any  mortgage,  charge,  in- 
cumbrance, judgment,  or  lien  upon,  or  any  claim  to,  or  right  or  interest  in,  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  manu. 
mitted  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  such  their  manumission  ;  and  havingmade  all  such  inquiries,  and  having 
taken  all  such  matters  and  things  as  aforesaid  into  their  consideration,  the  said  commissioners  shall  draw 
up  and  frame  such  general  rules,  regard  being  had  to  the  laws  and  usages  in  force  in  each  colony  respectively, 
as  to  them  may  seem  best  adapted  in  each  colony  for  securing  the  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  said 
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funds  amongst  or  for  the  benefit  of  the. several  persons  aforesaid,  and  for  the  protection  of  such  funds 
and  for  the  appointment  and  indemnihcation  of  such  trustees  as  aforesaid  ;  and  such  general  rules  when 
framed,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be  subscribed  with  their  respective  hands  and  seals 
and  transmitted  to  the  president  of  council,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  ;  and  so  from  time  to  time  as' 
them  ^1^^"^/"'^*^^'^  ^^"^'■^^  ^"^^^  "'^""''^  ^^  «o  ^'•^"^ed  and  agreed  to  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of 

Bules  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazeit^^^  as  aforesaid  to  the 

said  Lord  President  shall  be  forthwith  published  in  the  London  Gazette  on  3  several  occasions  at  least 
together  with  a  notice  that  all  persons  interested  in  or  affected  by  them  may,  by  a  time  to  be  in  such 
notice  limited  appea  against  any  such  rules  to  his  Majesty  in  council;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lords  ot  his  Majesty  s  privy  council,  or  for  any  3  or  more  of  them,  by  any  further  notice  or  notices  pub. 
hshed  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  enlarge  the  time  for  receiving  any  such  appeals  —  W8 

Section  49.  enacts  that  his  Majesty  in  council  may  hear  such  appeals,  and  thereupon  confirm  or  dis- 
allow  any  general  rule  so  appealed  against.  r-r        .  y  vi  uib 

Section  50.  enacts  that,  in  absence  of  appeal,  his  Majesty  in  council  may  confirm,  rescind,  or  amend  such 

The  remaining  sections  respect  the  enrolment  of  rules,  and  the  proceedings  under  appeal  to  his  Maiestv 
in  council  j  the  mode  in  which  sums  awarded  by  the  commissioners  are  to  be  paid,  &c. 

Foreign  Slave  Trade.  —  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  great  powers  agreed  to  a  declaration  that  the  slave  trade  was  "  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  of  universal  morality ;  and  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
their  sovereigns  to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which  had  so  long  desolated  Africa,  degraded 
Europe,  and  afflicted  humanity." 

But  notwithstanding  this  memorable  declaration,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade 
was  not  agreed  to.  France  was  allowed  to  continue  it  for  Jive  years.  It  is,  besides, 
abundantly  certain  that,  though  the  trade  nominally  ceased  in  1819,  it  has  since  been 
clandestinely  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  French  ships,  if  not  with  the  connivance, 
at  least  without  much  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  late  government  of  France.  There 
is  now,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  effectually  suppressed ;  for  accordino-  to 
a  recent  arrangement  (Nov.  30.  1831)  made  with  his  Majesty  Louis- Philippe,  the  right 
of  search  is  reciprocally  conceded,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  French  and  English  • 
so  that  French  ships  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  trade  may  be  stopped  by  British 
cruisers. 

Considering  the  efforts  Great  Britain  made  in  behalf  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
influence  she  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  acquired  with  the  restored  monarchs  of 
those  countries,  it  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  our  negotiators  (whether  from  the 
intractability  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  or  from  want  of  address  and  firmness 
on  their  parts,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide),  were  unable  to  prevail  on  these  powers 
to  renounce  the  trade  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period.  They  succeeded,  in- 
deed, in  inducing  them  to  exempt  that  portion  of  the  African  coast  north  of  the  Equator 
from  their  piratical  attacks ;  and  for  this  concession,  and  damages  alleged  to  have  been 
sustained  by  their  slave  ships  from  our  cruisers,  Great  Britain  has  paid  them  no  less  than 
1,230,000/.  !  —  (See  Sierra  Leone.) 

The  Spanish  slave  trade  was  to  have  finally  ceased,  according  to  the  stipulations  in 
the  treaty  between  Spain  and  this  country  of  the  5th  of  July  and  28th  of  August,  1814, 
in  1820.  But  within  these  2  years,  and,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment,  slave  ships 
have  been  publicly  fitted  out  from  Cuba,  and  immense  numbers  of  slaves  have  been 
imported  into  that  island,  with  the  open  connivance  of  the  authorities.  A  mixed  com- 
mission court,  consisting  of  British  and  Spanish  commissioners,  has  been  established  at 
Havannah,  for  the  condemnation  of  vessels  proved  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  But  we  are  officially  informed  by  Mr.  Macleay,  one  of  the  commissioners,  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court  no  seizure  of  a  slave  vessel  has  ever  taken  place,  but 
on  the  interference  and  denunciation  of  the  British  commissioners ;  and  even  then  such, 
seizure  has  only  been  made,  to  be  instantly  followed  by  a  perfect  acquittal  in  the  Spanish 
tribunals  /"  —  (Pari.  Paper,   No.  120.    Sess.  1831,  p.  53.) 

Slaves  were  freely  imported  in  immense  numbers  into  Brazil,  till  February,  1830, 
when  the  trade  was  to  cease,  conformably  to  the  convention  entered  into  with  this 
country  on  the  23d  of  June,  1826.  —  (See  Rio  de  Janeiro.)  But  whether  the  clan- 
destine and  illegal,  as  well  as  the  open  and  legitimate  importation  of  slaves,  be  at  an  end 
is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  afraid  that  nothing  short  of  a  declaration  by  the  great  powers, 
making  the  slave  trade  piracy,  will  be  sufficient  entirely  to  rid  humanity  of  its  guilt 
and  horrors. 

SMALTZ,  OR  SMALT  (Ger.  Schmalz  i  Du.  Smalt ;  Fr.  Smalt ;  It.  Smalto  azzurro, 
Smaltino ;  Sp.  Esmalte,  Azul  azur ;  Rus.  Lasor),  an  oxide  of  cobalt,  melted  with 
siliceous  earth  and  potash.  It  is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour ;  and 
being  ground  very  fine,  is  known  by  the  name  of  powder  blue.  The  colour  of  smaltz 
is  not  affected  by  fire  ;  and  it  is  consequently  in  great  demand  in  the  painting  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  also  employed  in  the  colouring  of  paper,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Beckmann  has  proved  that  the  process  used  in  the  preparation  of  smaltz  was  invented 
about  the  end  of  the   15th  or  the  beginning  of  the    16th  century;  and  that  the  blue 
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glass  of  the  ancients  owes  its  colour,  not  to  the  presence  of  cobalt  or  of  smaltz,  but  to  that 
of  iron.  —  (^Hist.  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.   art.  Cobalt.) 

Smaltz  is  principally  manufactured  in  Germany  and  Norway.  Of  391,523  lbs.  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1831,  206,840  lbs.  came  from  Norway,  160,705  from  Germany,  and  23,958  from  the  Netherlands. 
At  an  average  of  1831  and  1832,  the  entries  of  smaltz  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  319,408  lbs.  a 
year.    Tlie  duty  on  smaltz  has  recently  been  reduced  from  6d.  to  id.  per  lb. 

SMUGGLING,  the  offence  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  the  introduction  of 
articles  into  consumption,  without  paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be 
committed  indifferently  either  upon  the  excise  or  customs  revenue. 

Origin  and  Prevention  of  Smuggling.  —  This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  criminal  legislation  of  all  modern  states,  is  wholly  the  result  of  vicious  com- 
mercial and  financial  legislation.  It  is  the  fruit  either  of  prohibitions  of  importation, 
or  of  oppressively  high  duties.  It  does  not  originate  in  any  depravity  inherent  in  man  ; 
but  in  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  importing  a  com- 
modity does  not  take  away  the  taste  for  it ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  any 
article  occasions  a  universal  de.sire  to  escape  or  evade  its  payment.  Hence,  the  rise 
and  occupation  of  the  smuggler.  The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  clandestine  intro- 
duction of  commodities  under  any  system  of  fiscal  regulations  may  always  be  valued  at 
a  certain  average  rate ;  and  wherever  the  duties  exceed  this  rate,  smuggling  immediately 
takes  place.  Now,  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of  checking  this  practice,  —  either 
the  temptation  to  smuggle  must  be  diminished  by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  smuggling  must  be  increased.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more  natural 
and  efficient  method  of  effecting  the  object  in  view  ;  but  the  second  has  been  most  ge- 
nerally resorted  to,  even  in  cases  where  the  duties  were  quite  excessive.  Governments 
have  uniformly  almost  consulted  the  persons  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
with  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual ;  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
interests,  prejudices,  and  peculiar  habits  of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them  from 
forming  a  sound  opinon  on  such  a  subject.  They  cannot  recommend  a  reduction  of 
duties  as  a  means  of  repressing  smuggling  and  increasing  revenue,  without  acknow- 
ledging their  own  incapacity  to  detect  and  defeat  illicit  practices ;  and  the  result  has 
been,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its  true  causes,  the  offi- 
cers of  customs  and  excise  have  almost  universally  ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the  laws, 
or  in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  have  proposed  repressing  it  by  new  regu- 
lations, and  by  increasing  the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties  affecting  the  smug- 
gler. As  might  have  been  expected,  these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it  has  been  invariably  found,  that  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  no  severity  of  punishment,  can  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  such  commodities  as  are  either  prohibited  or  loaded  with  oppressive  duties. 
The  smuggler  is  generally  a  popular  character  ;  and  whatever  the  law  may  declare  on 
the  subject,  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  expect  that  the  bulk  of  society  will  ever  be  brought 
to  think  that  those  who  furnish  them  with  cheap  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  &c.  are  guilty 
of  any  very  heinous  offence. 

"  To  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  smuggled  goods, 
though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury 
which  almost  always  attends  it,  would,  in  most  countries,  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy,  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  seems  only  to 
expose  the  person  who  affects  to  practise  them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave 
than  most  of  his  neighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the  smuggler  is  often 
encouraged  to  continue  a  trade,  which  he  is  thus  ta\ight  to  consider  as,  in  some  measure, 
innocent ;  and  ^vhen  the  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is 
frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
his  just  property ;  and  from  being  at  first  rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he,  at  last, 
too  often  becomes  one  of  the  most  determined  violators  of  the  laws  of  society."  — 
(  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.   p.  491.) 

To  create  by  means  of  high  duties  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  indulge  in  crime, 
and  then  to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it,  is  a  proceeding  completely  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  justice.  It  revolts  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  teaches 
them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worst  characters  —  for  such  smugglers  generally  are  —  to' 
espouse  their  cause,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  A  punishment  which  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  offence,  and  which  does  not  carry  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  along  with  it,  can 
never  be  productive  of  any  good  effect.  The  true  way  to  put  down  smuggling  is  to 
render  it  unprofitable ;  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it :  and  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  with  cordons  of  troops,  by  the  multiplication  of 
oaths  and  penalties,  and  making  the  country  the  theatre  of  ferocious  and  bloody  contests 
in  the  field,  and  of  perjury  and  chicanery  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  by  repealing  pro- 
hibitions, and  reducing  duties,  so  that  their  collection  may  be  enfoi-ced  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  vigilance ;    and  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  article  may  be  a  sufficient  penalty 
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upon  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  this,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  effectual 
check  to  illicit  trafficking.  Whenever  the  profits  of  the  fair  trader  become  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  smuggler,  the  latter  is  forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  profession.  But 
so  long  as  prohibitions  or  oppressively  high  duties  are  kept  up,  or,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing,  so  long  as  hiyh  bounties  are  held  out  to  encourage  the  adventurous,  the  needy, 
and  the  profligate,  to  enter  on  this  career,  we  may  be  assured  that  armies  of  exci&e 
and  custom-house  officers,  backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue  laws,  will  be 
insufficient  to  hinder  them. 

Smuggling  in  France  and  England.  —  The  recently  printed  Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers 
and  Bowring,  on  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  contains 
some  very  curious  and  instructive  details  as  to  the  smuggling  carried  on  betM^een  them. 
They  afford  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  incapacity  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  to  secure  a  real  monopoly  of  any  extensive  market ;  and  show  that  their 
principal  effect  is  to  promote  illicit  traffic ;  and  to  make  that  ingenuity  and  invention  be 
exerted  in  devising  means  to  defeat  and  elude  the  law,  which,  under  a  more  liberal 
system,  would  be  exerted  to  improve  the  methods  of  production.  The  introduction 
of  prohibited  goods  is  more  easily  effected  by  land  than  by  sea ;  and  smuggling 
into  France  is,  in  consequence,  carried  on  principally  through  her  north  and  east 
frontiers.  Considerable  quantities  of  prohibited  or  overtaxed  goods  are,  however,  in- 
troduced by  sea.  A  regular  tariff  of  risks  is  established ;  and  persons  of  undoubted 
solidity  contract,  for  certain  premiums,  which  for  the  most  part  are  abundantly  moderate, 
to  deliver  any  prohibited  article  in  any  part  of  France.  Owing  to  the  system  of  octrois, 
or  of  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  gates  of  large  towns,  where  an  inspection  of  the  goods 
may  also  be  made,  the  cost  of  smuggling  into  Paris  and  other  populous  places  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  smuggling  into  villages.  At  an  average,  however,  most 
foreign  goods  may  be  delivered  in  Paris  at  a  charge  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  their  real  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a  sea  frontier,  a  coast  guard,  and  a  most  efficient 
Custom-house  establishment,  the  facts  embodied  by  Messrs,  Villiers  and  Bowring 
in  their  Report  show  that  smuggling  is  in  quite  as  flouriiJiing  a  condition  on  the 
shores  of  England  as  on  the  land  frontier  of  France.  The  premium  on  the  illicit  intro- 
duction amongst  us  of  prohibited  or  overtaxed  goods  varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  according  to  the  description  of  the  article.  The  parties  employing  the  smugglers 
run  no  risk.  The  latter,  or  their  agents,  attend  regularly  upon  'Change;  and  "  it  is  their 
constant  practice  to  deposit  the  value  of  the  goods  confided  to  their  care  in  a  banker's 
acceptance,  .as  a  security  to  the  owner!"  —  (  Report,  ]).  S'i.)  It  could  hardly,  indeed, 
have  been  otherwise.  Brandy,  which  is  the  favourite  article  for  smuggling  speculations, 
may  be  bought  for  shipment  in  France  at  from  3s,  6d.  to  5s.  a  gallon.  It  is  highly 
popular  amongst  us ;  but  instead  of  admitting  it  to  consumption  under  a  moderate  duty, 
or  even  under  the  high  duty  of  8s,  or  10s.,  we  load  it  with  the  oppressive  and  exorbitant 
duty  of  22s.  6d.  ;  that  is,  with  a  duty  varying  from  450  to  650  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ! 
Had  those  who  originally  imposed  this  duty,  and  those  by  whom  it  has  been  kept  up, 
been  deeply  interested  in  smuggling  adventures,  their  conduct  would  have  been  intel- 
ligible ;  but,  as  no  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  them,  it  has  been  in  the  last  degree 
irrational  and  absurd.  The  temptation  to  the  illicit  introduction  of  brandy,  occasioned 
by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duty,  has  roused  all  the  energies  of  the  sm.uggler,  who  has  de- 
feated the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  eluded  or  defied  the  multiplied 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  customs  laws !  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring  estimate,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  different  articles  from  France  for  England  with  the 
imports  into  the  latter,  and  other  authentic  data,  that  the  total  amount  of  duties  evaded 
by  the  fraudulent  importation  of  overtaxed  French  articles  (exclusive  of  tobacco,  whole 
cargoes  of  which  are  sometimes  introduced  into  Ireland)  into  this  country  amounts  to 
about  800,000/.  a  year.  —  (p.  54.)  Of  this  sum,  the  loss  on  brandy  makes  by  far 
the  largest  item;  and  is  said  to  be  ^'considerably  more  than  500,000/.  !"  —  (p,  57.) 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  this  system  is  signally 
unsuccessful ;  but  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  appears  even  from  the  above 
statements:  for,  in  addition  to  the  vast  quantity  of  overtaxed  articles  clandestinely 
introduced,  and  on  which  a  reasonable  duty  would  be  paid,  it  occasions  the  over- 
loading of  the  market  with  spurious,  counterfeit  articles,  by  which  the  public  health  as 
well  as  the  revenue  is  materially  injured.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  render  oppressive 
duties  productive  of  any  revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  organise  and  keep  constantly  on  foot 
a  very  numerous  and  costly  customs  establishment.  It  is  abundantly  certain  that  we  lose, 
by  the  clandestine  importation  of  brandy,  geneva,  and  tobacco,  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  above  1,500,000/.  a  year  of  revenue;  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that, 
but  for  the  oppressive  duties  on  these  articles,  a  saving  of  500,000/.  a  year  might  be 
effected  in  the  customs  department.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  futile  than  to  at- 
tempt vindicating  exorbitant  duties  on  the  pretence  of  their  being  required  to  keep  up 
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the  revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  such  duties  are  about  the  most  efficient  engines  that  can 
be  devised  for  its  reduction.  The  revenue  derived  from  coffee  has  been  trebled  by 
reducing  the  duty  from  Is.  Id.  to  6d.  per  lb.  —  (see  Coffee)  ;  the  revenue  derived  from 
British  spirits  was  materially  increased  by  reducing  the  duty  from  5s.  6d,  to  2s.  6d.  the 
wine  gallon  —  (see  Spirits);  and  Mr.  Pitt  increased  the  duty  derived  from  brandy, 
geneva,  &c.,  in  1786,  not  by  adding  to,  but  by  taking  50  per  cent,  from,  the  duties  with 
which  they  had  previously  been  loaded !  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  brandy  and  geneva  would  be  very  largely  increased  by  re- 
ducing the  duties  to  8s.  or  10s.  a  gallon.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  coupled  as  it  ought 
to  be  with  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tobacco — (see  Tobacco), — would  do  what  neither 
coast  guards,  preventive  services,  revenue  cruisers,  or  customs  acts  will  ever  do,  —  it 
would  go  far  to  annihilate  smuggling ;  and  would  enable  the  services  of  a  large  number 
of  revenue  officers  to  be  dispensed  with. 

But  the  detnoralising  influence  of  an  extensive  smuggling  system  is  the  worst  conse- 
quence of  oppressive  duties  and  prohibitions.  They  make  the  smuggler  be  regarded  as 
a  public  benefactor,  and  procure  for  him  the  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  the  strenuous 
support  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  extensive  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  will  believe  that  it  is  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  evils  that  spring  from  this  source.  The  whole  body  of  labourers  inay  be  said 
to  be  in  combination  with  the  smugglers ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  every  now  and  then 
withdrawn  from  their  usual  employments  to  assist  in  their  desperate  adventures.  Lawless, 
predatory,  and  ferocious  habits  are  thus  widely  diffused ;  and  thousands,  who,  but  for  this 
moral  contamination,  would  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  are  trained  to  despise  and 
trample  on  the  law,  and  to  regard  its  functionaries  as  enemies  whom  it  is  meritorious  to 
waylay  and  assault. 

Such  being  the  operation  and  result  of  those  oppressive  duties  and  absolute  prohibitions 
to  which  smuggling  owes  its  origin,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to  hope  that  the  former 
may  be  modified,  and  the  latter  repealed.  When  this  has  been  done,  smuggling  will 
cease  ;  but  not  one  moment  sooner.  Till  then  it  will  continue,  in  despite  of  all  the  im- 
potent efforts  that  may  be  made  for  its  suppression,  to  scatter  its  seeds,  and  spread  its 
roots  on  all  sides;  impoverishing  the  fair  and  enriching  the  illicit  dealer  —  emptying  the 
public  treasury  of  the  state,  and  filling  its  gaols  with  criminals ! 

Smuggling  hy  Dogs.  —  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and 
Bowring  developes  one  of  those  ingenious  devices  by  which  mischievous  customs  laws 
are  sure  to  be  defeated. 

"  The  director  of  the  Custom-house  made,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1831,  some  very  curious  statements  to 
the  minister  of  finance  on  the  subject  of  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  articles  by  means  of  dogs.  He 
says,  that  since  the  sU[)pression  of  smuggling  by  horses,  in  1825,  dogs  have  been  employed ;  that  the  first 
attempts  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes,  and  that  it  afterwards  spread  to  Dunkirk  and 
Charleville;  that  it  has  since  extended  toThionville  andStrasburgh  ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  3828,  to  Besangon. 

"  In  1823,  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  kilogrammes  of  goods  were  thus  introduced  into  France;  in 
1825, 187^,315  ;  and  in  1826,  2,100,000  kilogrammes ;  all  these  estimates  being  reported  as  rather  under  the 
mark :  trie  calculation  has  been  made  at  2|  kilogrammes  ^  pro  rata  '  per  dog.  The  dogs  sometimes  carry 
10  kilogrammes,  and  sometimes  even  12.  The  above  estimate  supposes  that  1  dog  in  10  in  certain  districts, 
and  in  others  1  in  20,  is  killed  ;  but  these  calculations  must  necessarily  be  very  vague.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  not  more  than  1  dog  in  75  is  destroyed,  even  when  notice  has  been 
given,  and  the  dogs  are  expected. 

"  Tobacco  and  colonial  produce  are  generally  the  objects  of  this  illicit  trade ;  sometimes  cotton  twist 
and  manufactures.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  dogs  have  been  taken  with  burdens  of  the  value 
of  600,  800,  and  even  1,200  francs.  Publications  hostile  to  the  government  have  not  unfrequently  been  so 
introduced. 

"  The  dogs  which  are  trained  to  these  '  dishonest  habits '  are  conducted  in  packs  to  the  foreign  frontier; 
they  are  kept  without  food  for  many  hours  ;  they  are  then  beaten  and  laden,  and  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
night  started  on  their  travels.  They  reach  the  abodes  of  their  masters,  which  are  generally  selected  at  2 
or  3  leagues  from  the  frontiers,  as  speedily  as  they  can,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well  treated  and  pro- 
vided with  a  quantity  of  food.  It  is  said  they  do  much  mischief  by  the  destruction  of  agricultural 
property,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  take  the  most  direct  course  across  the  country.  They  are  dogs  of  a 
large  size  for  the  most  part. 

"  The  Report  states,  that  these  carrier  dogs,  being  so  tormented  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  ill  usage,  and 
hunted  by  the  Custom-house  oflicers  in  all  directions,  are  exceedingly  subject  to  madness,  and  frequently 
bice  the  officers,  one  of  whom  died  in  consequence  in  1829.  They  have  also  been  trained  to  atiack  the 
Custom-house  officers  in  case  of  interference."  —  (p.  47.) 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  species  of  smuggling,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  It  is  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  suppose,  seeing  the  vast  extent  of  the  land 
frontier  of  France,  that  any  means  should  ever  be  adopted  capable  of  excluding  cheap 
foreign  products  in  extensive  demand.  Nothing  short  of  surrounding  the  country  by 
Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass  could  accomplish  such  an  object.  The  director-general 
of  the  French  customs  says  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  is  vraiment 
effrayante ;  and  he  may  truly  say  so,  when  it  is  estimated  that  English  bobbinet,  though 
prohibited,  is  introduced  into  France  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  fr.,  or  400,000/.,  a  year; 
cotton  twist,  and  various  other  prohibited  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture, 
are  also  every  where  met  with. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  by  upholding 
vicious  and  destructive  systems  of  commercial  and  financial  legislation,  mutually  injure 
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each  other.  France  and  England,  by  their  proximity,  and  the  difference  and  variety  of 
their  products,  are  fitted  to  carry  on  a  far  more  extensive  and  beneficial  commerce  than 
is  carried  on  by  any  other  two  nations.  But  owing  to  their  jealousy  of  each  other's  ad- 
vancement, and  the  prevalence  of  unfounded  theories  as  to  the  causes  of  national  wealth, 
their  intercourse  has  been  subjected  to  tlie  most  oppressive  fetters,  and  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits ;  most  part,  too,  of  what  is  actually  carried  on,  has  been 
diverted  into  illegitimate  channels;  so  that  what  would,  if  left  to  itself,  have  been  the 
most  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  genius  and  invention 
has  been  made  principally  productive  of  crime  and  demoralisation.  This  conduct  is 
as  much  opposed  to  their  duty  as  to  their  interest.  Homines  hominiim  causa  sunt  generati, 
vt  ipsi  inter  se  aliis  prodesse  possint.  .  .  Sed  ut  magnas  utilitates  adipiscimur  conspiratione 
hnminum  ac  consensu,  sic  nulla  turn  detestahilis  pestis  est,  quce  non  homini  ah  homine  nas- 
catur.  —  {Cic.  De  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.) 

Law  as  to  Smuggling  in  England.  —  The  penalties  imposed  on  illicit  dealing  in  com- 
modities subject  to  duties  of  excise  have  been  specified  in  the  articles  on  such  com- 
modities. The  following  formidable  statute,  with  its  mutiplied  provisions  and  penalties, 
refers  entirely  to  customs  duties.  I'he  importance  of  the  subject  has  induced  us  to  give 
it  nearly  entire. 

Act  3&  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  for  the  Prevention  of  Smuggling. 
Vessels  and  Boats. 

Commencement  of  the  Act.  —  First  of  September,  1833.  —  ^  1. 

Certain  Vessels  found  within  certain  Distances  of  the  U.  K.  to  be  forfeited.  —  If  any  vessel  not  being 
square-rigged,  or  any  boat,  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  having  i^ihe 
persons  on  board  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  100  leagues  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  vessel  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, or  having  |  the  persons  on  board  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  foreign  vessel  not  being  square, 
rigged,  or  any  foreign  boat,  in  which  there  shall  be  1  or  more  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  or 
discovered  to  have  been  within  4  leagues  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  between  the  North 
Foreland  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Beachy  Head  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  or  within  8  leagues  of  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  foreign  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  found  or  discovered 
to  have  been  within  1  league  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  found 
or  discovered  to  have  been  within  1  league  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man 
respectively,  or  within  any  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  or  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  said  islands  • 
any  such  vessel  or  boat  so  found  or  discovered,  having  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or 
having  had  onboard  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed  in  any  manner^ 
any  spirits  not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containing  40  gallons  at  the  least,  or  any  tea  exceeding  fi  lbs, 
weight  in  the  whole,  or  any  tobacco  or  snuff  not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containing  450  lbs.  weight  at 
least,  or  being  packed  separately  in  any  manner  within  any  cask  or  package,  or  any  cordage  or  other 
articles  adapted  and  pre{)ared  for  slinging  or  sinking  small  casks,  or  any  casks  or  other  vessels  whatsoever 
of  less  size  or  content  than  40  gallons,  of  the  description  used  for  the  smuggling  of  spirits,  then  and  in 
every  such  case  the  said  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  or  snuff;  together  with  the  casks  or  packages  containing 
the  same,  and  the  cordage  or  other  articles,  casks,  and  other  vessels  of  the  description  aforesaid,  and  also 
the  vessel  or  boat,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^2. 

Any  Vessel  or  Boat  arriving  witldn  any  Port  of  the  V.  K.  having  prohibited  Goods  on  board,  forfeited, 
unless  there  was  no  Want  of  Care  in  tlie  Master  or  Owner.  —  If  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  shall  arrive 
or  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  any  port,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  being  driven  thereinto  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  unavoidable  accident,  having  on 
board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or  having  had  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or 
conveying  or  having  conveyed  in  any  manner,  within  any  such  port,  harbour,  river,  or  creek,  any  spirits 
not  being  in  a  cask  or  package  containing  40  gallons  at  the  least,  or  any  tobacco  or  snufT  not  being  in  a 
cask  or  package  containing  450  lbs.  weight  at  least,  or  being  packed  separately  in  any  manner  within  any 
cask  or  package,  every  such  vessel  or  boat,  together  with  such  spirits  or  tobacco  or  snuff;  shall  be  for. 
feited  :  provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  customs  that  the  said  spirits,  tobacco,  or  snuff  were  on  board  without  the  knowledge  or  privity 
of  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  without  any  wilful  neglect  or  want  of  reasonable  care 
on  their  or  either  of  their  behalves,  that  then  and  in  such  case  the  said  commissioners  shall  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  deliver  up  the  said  vessel  or  boat  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  same. 
-§3. 

Certain  Cases  in  which  Vessels  shall  not  be  forfeited.  —  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  render 
any  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any  tobacco  or  snuff  from  the  East  Indies  being  in  packages 
of  100  lbs.  weight  each  at  least,  or  on  account  of  any  segars  being  in  packages  of  100  lbs.  weight  each  at 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  tobacco  made  up  in  rolls,  being  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  the  Slate  of 
Colombia,  and  in  packages  containing  320  lbs.  weight  each  at  least,  or  on  account  of  any  tobacco  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Turkish  empire  which  may  be  separated  or  divided  in  any  manner  within  the  outward 
package,  provided  such  package  be  a  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  containing  450  lbs.  weight  nett  at 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  rum  of  and  from  the  British  plantations  in  casks  containing  20  gallons  at  the 
least,  or  on  account  of  any  spirits,  tea,  or  tobacco  really  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  seamen 
and  passengers  on  board  during  their  voyage,  and  not  being  more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  render  any  square-rigged  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture  on  account  of  any  tea,  or  of  any  spirits 
in  glass  bottles,  being  really  part  of  the  cargo  of  such  ship,  and  included  in  the  manifest  of  such  ship,  or 
to  render  any  vessel  liable  to  forfeiture  if  really  bound  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign  port,  and 
pursuing  such  voyage,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  —  §  4. 

Vessels  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  Subjects,  S(C.  tfiroiving  overboard  any  Goods  during  Ctiase,  forfeited. 
—  When  any  vessel  or  boat  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  having  i  of  the 
persons  on  board  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  found  within  100  leagues  of  the  coast  of  this  kingdom, 
and  shall  not  bring  to  upon  signal  made  by  any  vessel  or  boat  in  his  Majesty's  service,  or  in  the  service  of 
the  revenue,  hoisting  the  proper  pendant  and  ensign,  in  order  to  bring  such  vessel  or  boat  to,  and  there- 
upon chase  shall  be  given,  if  any  person  or  persons  on  bna.d  such  vessel  or  boat  so  chased  shall,  during 
the  chase  or  before  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  bring  to,  throw  overboard  any  part  of  the  lading  of  such 
vessel  or  boat,  or  shall  stave  or  destroy  any  part  of  such  lading,  to  prevent  seizure  thereof,  then  and  in 
such  case  the  said  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  all  persons  escaping  from  such  vessels  or  boats, 
or  from  any  foreign  vessel  or  boat,  during  any  chase  made  thereof  by  any  ves.'^el  or  boat  in  his  Majesty's 
service  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  the  contrary.  —  ^  5. 
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Vessels  iil  Port  with  a  Cargo,  and  afterwards  found  in  Ballast,  and  Cargo  unaccounted  for,  forfeited.— 
If  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  shall  be  found  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  cargo  on  board,  and  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  afterwards  be  found  light  or  in  ballast,  and  the  master  is 
unable  to  give  a  due  account  of  the  port  or  place  within  the  United  Kingdom  where  such  vessel  or  boat 
shall  have  legally  discharged  her  carjio,  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^6. 

Regulations  as  to  Vessels  sailing  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  S^c.  —  No  vessel  or  boat  belonging  wholly  or 
in  part  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  sail  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  without  a 
clearance,  whether  in  ballast  or  having  a  cargo  ;  and  if  with  a  cargo,  the  master  shall  give  bond  to  his 
Majesty,  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  or  boat  and  of  the  cargo,  for  duly  landing  the  same  at  the  port 
for  which  the  vessel  clears;  aTid  every  such  vessel  or  boat  not  having  such  clearance,  or  which,  having 
a  clearance  for  a  cargo,  shall  be  found  light  or  with  any  part  of  the  cargo  discharged  before  delivery 
thereof  at  the  port  specified  in  the  clearance  (unless  through  necessity  or  for  preservation  of  the  vessel 
or  boat,  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs),  shall  be  forfeited. 
—  h  V. 

Vessels  to  bring  to  on  being  chased  by  Vessels  or  Boats  of  the  Navy  or  in  Preventive  Service.  —  In  case 
any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  seizure  or  examination  under  any  act  or  law  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
shall  not  bring  to  on  being  required  so  to  do,  on  being  chased  by  any  vessel  or  boat  in  H.  M.  navy  having 
the  proper  pendant  ana  etreign  of  H  M.  ships  hoisted,  or  by  any  vessel  or  boat  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  having  a  proper  pendant  and  ensign  hoisted,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain, 
master,  or  other  person  naving  charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  or  boat  in  H.  M.  navy,  or  employed  as 
aforesaid,  (first  canning  a  gun  to  be  hred  as  a  signal,)  to  fire  at  or  into  such  vessel  or  boat ;  and  such  cap- 
tain, master,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  by  his  direction,  shall  be  indemnified  and 
discharged  from  any  indictment,  penalty,  action,  or  other  proceeding  for  so  doing.  —  ^8. 

Vessels  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  Subjects  not  to  hoist  any  Fendant,  Ensign,  or  Colours  usually  worn 
by  his  Majesty's  Ships.  —  It  any  person  or  persons  shall,  from  and  alter  the  passing  of  this  act,  wear, 
carry,  or  hoist  in  or  on  boaril  any  vessel  or  boat  whatever  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
whether  the  same  be  merchant  or  otherwise,  without  particular  warrant  for  so  doing  from  his  Majesty, 
or  the  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  H.  M.  jack,  commonly  called  the  Union  jack,  or  any  pendant,  ensign,  or  colours  usually 
worn  by  H  M.  ships,  or  any  flag,  jack,  pendant,  ensign,  or  colours  resembling  those  of  his  Majesty,  or 
those  used  on  board  H.  M.  ships,  or  any  other  ensign  or  colours  than  the  ensign  or  colours  by  any  pro- 
clamation of  his  Majesty  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  issued  prescribed  to  be  worn,  then  and  in  every 
such  case  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  command  thereof,  or  the  owner  or  owners  on 
board  ihe  same,  and  every  other  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  501.  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  H.  M.  navy  on  full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or 
excise,  to  enter  on  board  any  such  vessel  or  boat,  and  to  seize  any  such  flag,  jack,  pendant,  ensign,  or 
colours,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited. —  §  9. 

Vessels  and  Boats  used  in  Removal  of  run  Goods  to  be  forfeited.  —  All  vessels  and  boats  made  use  of 
in  the  removal,  carriage,  or  conveyance  of  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  10. 

Boats  of  Vessels  to  have  tliereon  the  Name  of  Vessel,  Port,  and  Master.  —  The  owner  of  every  vessel 
belonging  in  the  whole  or  in  part  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  shall  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon 
the  outside  of  the  stern  of  every  boat  belonging  to  such  vessel,  the  name  of  such  vessel,  and  the  port  or 
place  to  whi:  h  she  belongs,  and  the  master's  name  withinside  the  transom,  in  white  or  yellow  Roman 
letters,  not  less  than  2  inches  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so 
marked,  wherever  the  same  shall  be  found.  —  ^  11. 

Boats  not  belonging  to  Ships  to  have  Name  of  Owner,  SfC.  thereon. — The  owner  of  every  boat  not 
belonging  to  any  vessel  shall  paint  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon  the  stern  of  such  boat,  in  white  or  yellow- 
Roman  letters  of  2  inches  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  boat, 
and  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so  marked, 
wherever  the  same  shall  be  found.  —  \  li'. 

Vessels  and  Boats  used  in  piloting  or  fishing  to  be  painted  Black.  — The  owner  or  owners  of  every  vessel 
or  boat  employed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  piloting  or  fishing  shall  paint  or  tar  every  such 
vessel  or  boat,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  painted  or  tarred,  entirely  black,  except  the  name  or  other 
description  now  required  by  law  to  be  painted  on  such  vessel  or  boat ;  and  every  §uch  vessel  or  boat  not 
so  painted  or  tarred,  and  every  boat  so  painted  as  to  resemble  any  boat  usually  employed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  or  in  any  other  employment  in  H.  M.  service,  shall  be  forfeited  :  provided  always, 
that  nothhig  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  prevent  any  distinguishing  mark  being  placed  on  any 
vessel  or  boat,  or  to"4)e  otherwise  painted,  if  the  commissioners  of  customs  think  proper  to  allow  the 
same,  expressing  it  so  in  the  licence  of  said  vessel  or  boat.  —  §  13. 

British  Vessels  having  secret  Places,  Sfc.  forfeited.  —  All  vessels  and  boats  belonging  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  to  H.  M.  subjects,  having  false  bulkheads,  false  bows,  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret  or 
disguised  place  whatsoever  in  the  construction  of  the  said  vessel  or  boat  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  goods,  or  having  any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  device  in  or  about  the  vessel  or  boat  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  running  goods,  shall  be  fori'eited,  with  all  the  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel belonging  to  such  vessel  or  boat  ;  and  all  foreign  vessels  or  boats,  not  being  square-rigged,  coining 
to  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  on  board  any  goods  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties,  or  pro-  ' 
hibiteii  to  be  imported,  concealed  in  false  bulkheads,  false  bows,  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
or  disguised  place  in  said  vessel  or  boat,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  \  14. 

Goods  concealed  on  board  forfeited,  and  all  Goods  packed  therewith.  —  If  any  goods  which  are  subject 
to  any  duty  or  restriction  in  respect  of  importation,  or  whjch  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  shall  be  found  concealed  in  any  manner  on  board  any  vessel,  or  shall  be  found,  either 
before  or  after  landing,  to  have  been  concealed  in  any  manner,  in  such  case  all  such  goods,  and  all  other 
goods  packed  with  them,  shall  be  forfeited.  —  \  15. 

Licences.  —  N.  B.  The  clauses  of  this  act,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  ships,  from  \  16.  to  \  27., 
both  inclusive,  are  given  under  the  word  Licences. 

Vessels  and  Goods. 

Goods  unshipped  without  Payment  of  Duty,  and  prohibited  Goods,  liable  to  Forfeiture.  —  If  any  goods 
liable  to  the  payment  of  duties  be  unshipped  from  any  vessel  or  boat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle 
of  Man  (customs  or  other  duties  not  being  first  paid  or  secured^,  or  if  any  prohibited  goods  whatsoever 
be  imported  into  any  i>art  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  if  any  goods  warehoused  or 
otherwise  secured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home  consumption  or  exportation  be  clandestinely  or 
illegally  removed  from  any  warehouse  or  place  of  security,  then  and  in  every  such  case  all  such  goods 
shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  all  horses  and  other  animals,  and  all  carriages  and  other  things,  made 
use  of  in  the  removal  of  such  goods. —  h  iS. 

Spirits  and  Tobacco  found  without  a  Permit  to  be  deemed  run.  —  All  spirits  or  tobacco  which  shall  be 
found  removing  without  a  legal  permit  for  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  spirits  or  tobacco  liable  to  and 
unshipped  without  payment  of  duty,  unless  the  party  in  whose  possession  the  same  be  found  or  seized 
prove  to  the  contrary.  —  \  29. 

Restricted  Goods  to  be  deemed  run.  —  All  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  in  any  way  restricted, 
which  are  of  a  description  admissible  to  duty,  and  which  shall  be  found  and  seized  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  for  the  forfeiture 
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of  them,  or  for  any  penalty  incurred  in  respect  of  them,  be  described  in  any  information  exhibited  on 
account  of  such  forfeiture  or  penalty  as  goods  liable  to  and  unshipped  without  payment  of  duties.  —  §  SO. 

Prohibited  Goods  shipped  or  waterborne,  with  intent  to  be  exported,  S(c.  forfeited,  ^c.  —  If  any  goods  pro- 
hibited to  be  exported  be  put  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  with  intent  lo  be  laden  or  shipped  for  exportation, 
or  be  brought  to  any  quay,  wharf,  or  other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  put  on  board  any  vessel 
or  boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  or  if  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  be  found  in  any 
package  produced  to  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs  as  containing  goods  not  so  prohibited,  then  and 
in  every  such  case,  not  only  all  such  prohibited  goods,  but  also  all  other  goods  packed  therewith,  shall 
be  forfeited.  —  \  31. 

Vessels,  Boats,  and  Goods  may  be  seized  by  Officers  and  Persons  herein  mentioned,  Sfc.  —  All  vessels 
and  boats,  and  all  goods  whatsoever,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue 
of  customs,  may  be  seized  in  any  place,  either  upon  land  or  water,  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  thearmj', 
navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  or 
officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  by  any  person  having  authority  to  seize  from  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms or  excise;  and  all  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  be  deli- 
vered into  the  care  of  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  same.  —  ^  32. 

Penally  on  Officers,  S(C.  making  collusive  Seizures  or  taking  Bribes,  and  on  Persons  offering  them.  — If 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  duly  employed  lor  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  make  any  collusive  seizure,  or  deliver  up,  or  make  any  agreement  to  deliver 
up  or  not  to  seize,  any  vessel  or  boat  or  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  take  any  bribe,  gratuity,  recom- 
pence,  or  reward  for  the  neglect  or  non-performance  of  his  duty,  every  such  officer  or  other  person  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  500/.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  any  office  whatever, 
either  civil  or  military  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  give  or  offer,  or  promise  lo  give  or  procure  to  be 
given,  any  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward  to,  or  shall  make  any  collusive  agreement  with,  any  such  officer 
or  person  as  aforesaid,  to  induce  him  in  any  way  to  neglect  his  duty,  or  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any 
act  whereby  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  j)arliament  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs  may  be 
evaded,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.  —  \  S3. 

Vessels  and  Persons  may  be  searched  within  the  Limits  of  the  Ports.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on 
full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs,  producing  his  or  their  warrant  or  deputation  (if  required), 
to  go  on  board  any  vessel  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  rummage  and 
search  the  cabin  and  all  other  parts  of  such  vessel  for  prohibited  and  uncustomwl  goods,  and  to  remain 
on  board  such  vessel  during  the  whole  time  that  the  same  shall  continue  within  the  limits  of  such  port, 
and  also  to  search  any  person  or  persons  either  on  board  or  who  shall  have  landed  from  any  vessel,  pro- 
vided such  officer  or  officers  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  person  or  persons  hath  or  have  any 
uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  secreted  about  his,  her,  or  their  person  or  persons  ;  and  if  any  person 
obstruct  any  officer  or  officers  in  going  or  remaining  on  board,  or  in  entering  or  searching  such  vessel  or 
person,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  100/. —  §  34. 

Before  Persons  are  searched,  they  may  require  to  be  taken  before  a'Justice,  8(C. — Before  any  person 
shall  be  searched  by  any  such  officer  or  officers,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  require  the  officer  or 
officers  to  take  him  or  her  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  before  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  other 
superior  officer  of  the  customs,  who  shall  determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that 
such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her  person  ;  and  if  it  appear  to  such 
justice,  collector,  &c.  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or 
prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her  person,  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  superior  officer  of 
customs  shall  direct  such  person  to  be  searched  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  but  if  it  shall  appear 
to  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  &c.  that  there  is  not  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person 
has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  bis  or  her  person,  then  such  justice,  collector,  &c. 
shall  fortliwith  discharge  such  person,  who  shall  not  in  such  case  be  liable  to  be  searched  ;  and  every  such 
officer  or  officers  is  and  are  authorised  and  required  to  take  such  person,  upon  demand,  before  any  jus- 
tice, collector,  &c.,  detaining  him  or  her  in  the  meantime  :  provided  always,  that  no  person  being  a 
female  shall  be  searched  except  by  a  female  duly  authorised  by  the  conmiissioners  of  customs. —  ^  35. 

Penalty  on  Officers  for  Misconduct  with  respect  to  Search.  —  If  any  such  officer  or  officers  shall  not 
take  such  person  with  reasonable  despatch  before  such  justice,  collector,  comptroller,  or  other  superior 
officer  of  customs,  when  so  required,  or  shall  require  any  person  to  be  searched  by  him,  not  having 
reasonable  ground  to  suppose  that  such  person  has  any  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  about  his  or  her 
person,  such  officer  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  107.  —  §  oQ. 

Penalty  on  Persons  denying  having  Foreign  Goods  about  them.  —  If  any  passenger  or  other  person  on 
board  any  vessel  or  boat  shall,  upon  being  questioned  by  any  officer  of  customs,  whether  he  or  she  has  any 
foreign  goods  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  such  goods 
shall,  after  such  denial,  be  discovered  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  such  goods 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  person  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods. —  \  31. 

Officers,  authorised  by  Writ  of  Assistance,  may  search  Houses  for  prohibited  Goods,  SfC.  —  It  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs,  or  person  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  having  a  writ  of  assistance  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  take  a 
constable,  headborough,  or  other  public  officer  inhabiting  near  the  place,  and  in  the  daytime  to  enter 
into  and  search  any  house,  shop,  cellar,  warehouse,  room,  or  other  place,  and  in  case  of  resistance  to 
break  open  doors,  chests,  trunks,  and  other  packages,  there  to  seize  and  from  thence  to  bring  any  uncus- 
tomed cr  prohibited  goods,  and  to  put  and  secure  the  same  in  the  Custom-house  warehouse  in  the  port 
next  to  the  place  whence  such  goods  shall  be  taken  :  provided  always,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
any  such  constable,  headborough,  or  other  public  officer,  duly  sworn  as  such,  may  act  as  well  without 

the  limits  of  any  parish,  ville,  or  other  place  for  which  he  shall  be  so  sworn  as  within  such  limits 

^  38. 

Duration  of  Writs.  —  All  writs  of  assistance  so  issued  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  shall  continue  and 
be  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  in  which  such  writs  have  been  granted,  and  for  6  months  from 
its  conclusion.  —  §  39. 

Officers  may,  on  probable  Cause,  stop  Carts,  SfC,  and  search  for  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  tlieir  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  upon  reasonable  suspicion,  to  stop  and  examine  any  cart,  wagon,  or  other 
means  of  conveyance,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  smuggled  goods  are  contained 
therein;  and  if  no  such  goods  be  found,  the  officer  or  other  person  stopping  and  examining  such  cart, 
wagon,  &c.  having  had  probable  cause  to  Guspect  that  smuggled  goods  were  contained  therein,  shall  not, 
on  account  of  such  stoppage  and  search,  be  liable  to  any  action  at  law  on  account  thereof;  and  all  persons 
driving  or  conducting  such  cart,  wagon,  &c.  refusing  to  stop  when  required  so  to  do  in  the  King's  name, 
shall  forfeit  KJO/.  —  ^  40. 

Police  Officers  seizing  Goods  to  carry  them  to  Warehouse.  —  If  any  goods  subject  or  liable  to  forfeiture 
under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  be  stopped  or  taken  by  any  police  officer  or  other  per. 
son  acting  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  otherwise  duly  authorised,  such  goods  sliall  be  carried 
to  the  Custom-house  warehouse  next  to  the  place  where  the  goods  were  stopped  or  taken,  and  there  deli- 
vered to  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  within  48  hours  after  the  said  goods  were 
stopped  and  taken.  —  §  41. 

Goods  stopped  by  Police  Officers  may  be  retained  until  Trial  of  Persons  chai'ged  with  stealing  them.  -» 
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If  any  goods  be  stopped  or  taken  by  a  police  officer  on  suspicion  that  the  same  have  been  feloniously 
stolen,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  officer  to  carry  the  same  to  the  police  office  to  which  the  offender  is 
taken,  there  to  remain  to  be  produced  at  the  trial  of  said  offender  ;  and  in  such  case  the  officer  is  required 
to  give  notice  in  writing  to  tlie  commissioners  of  customs  of  his  having  so  detained  the  goods,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  same  ;  and  immediately  after  the  trial  all  such  goods  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Custom, 
house  wareliouse,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law  ;  and  m  case  any  police  officer  making  deten- 
tion of  any  such  goods  neglect  to  convey  the  same  to  such  warehouse,  or  to  give  notice  of  having 
stopped  the  same  as  before  described,  he  shall  forfeit  20/. —  \  42. 

Commissioners  of  Treasury,  8fc.  may  restore  Seizures.  —  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  commis.  1 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  o  or  more  of  them,  or  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  by  an 
order  for  that  purjjose,  to  direct  any  vessel,  boat,  goods,  or  commodities  seized  under  this  or  any  act 
relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  or  to  the  trade  or  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  to  be  delivered  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors,  whether  condemnation  have 
taken  place  or  not,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  which  shall  be 
mentio'ied  in  the  said  order  ;  and  it  shall  be  also  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and 
of  the  customs  and  excise,  to  mitigate  or  remit  any  penalty  or  tine  which  shall  have  been  incurred,  or 
any  part  of  such  i)enalty  or  fine  incurred  under  any  such  act:  provided  al.vays,  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  order  for  dehvery  or  mitigation  unless  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed 
in  the  said  order  are  fully  and  effectually  complied  with.  —  §  43. 

Penalties. 

Persons  unshipping,  8fc.  any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  Goods,  to  forfeit  Treble  the  Value,  or  100/. 

Every  person  who  sliall,  eitlier  in  the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  assist  or  be  concerned  in  the  unshipping 
of  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  U.  K.  or  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  duties  for  which 
have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  or  who  shall  knowingly  harbour,  keep,  or  conceal,  or  knowingly  permit 
or  suffer  to  be  harboure;!,  kept,  or  concealed,  any  goods  which  have  been  illegally  unshipped  without 
pa/ment  of  duties,  or  which  have  been  illegally  removed,  without  payment  of  the  same,  from  any  ware, 
house  or  place  of  security  in  which  they  may  have  been  deposited,  or  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
or  to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the  U.  K.  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  every  person,  either  in  the  U.  K.  or 
the  Isle  of  Alan,  to  whose  possession  any  such  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  shall  knowingly  come,  or 
who  shall  assist  or  be  in  anywise  concerned  in  the  illegal  retrioval  of  any  goods  from  any  warehouse  or 
place  of  security  in  which  they  have  been  deposited,  sliall  forfeit  either  the  treble  value  thereof,  or  the 
penalty  of  lOU/.,  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners  of  customs. —  \  44. 

Hoiu  Value  is  to  be  ascertained.  —  In  all  cases  where  any  penalty,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  any  goods,  is  directed  to  be  sued  for  under  any  law  now  in  force  or  to  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  or  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs  or  excise,  such  value  shall  be  taken 
to  be  according  to  the  rate  and  price  which  goods  of  the  like  sort  or  denomination  and  of  the  best 
quality  bear  at  such  time,  and  upon  which  the  duties  due  upon  importation  have  been  p.iid. —  \  45. 

Persons  insuring  the  Delivery  <f  prohibited  or  unctistumed  Goods  to  forfeit  5()Ql.  —  Every  person  who 
byway  of  insurance  or  otherwise  shall  undertake  or  agree  todeliver  any  goods  to  be  imported  from  beyond 
the  seas  into  any  port  or  place  in  theU.  K.  without  paying  the  duties  due  on  such  importation,  or  any 
prohibited  goods,  or  who  in  pursuance  of  such  insurance  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  any  uncus- 
tomed or  prohibited  goods,  and  every  aider  or  abettor  of  such  person,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
500/.  over  and  above  any  other  penalty  to  which  he  maybe  liable;  and  every  person  who  shall  agree  to 
pay  any  money  for  the  insurance  or  conveyance  of  such  goods,  or  shall  receive  or  take  them  into  his 
custody  or  possession,  or  suffer  them  to  be  so  received  or  taken,  shall  also  forfeit  500/.  over  and  above 
any  penalty  to  which  he  may  be  liable  on  account  of  such  goods.  —  ^  46. 

Penalty  on  Persons  offering  Goods  for  Sale  under  Pretence  of  being  run  or  prohibited.  —  If  any  person 
or  persons  offer  for  sale  any  goods  under  pretence  that  the  same  are  prohibited,  or  have  been  unsiiipped 
and  run  on  shore  without  j)aymeiit  of  duties,  in  such  case  all  such  goods  (although  not  liable  to  any 
duties  or  prohibited)  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  or  persons,  and  every  of  them,  offering  the  same  ' 
for  sale  shall  forfeit  the  trelile  value  of  such  goods,  or  the  penalty  of  100/.,  at  the  election  of  the  com-   | 
missioners  of  customs.  —  §  47.  ! 

Persons  found  to  have  been  on  board  Vessels  liable  to  Foifeture  subject  to  a  Penalty  of  100/.  —  Every  \ 
person,  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who  shall  be  tbuiid  or  discovered  to  have  been  on  board  any  vessel   ( 
or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  for  being  found  or  disco- 
vered to  have  been  within  any  of  the  distances,  ports,  or  places   in  this  act  mentioned,  from  or  in  the  . 
United  Kingdom,  or  from  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  having  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attachtvi  thereto,  or  | 
having  had  on  board  or  in  any  manner  attached  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed  in  any  manner,   { 
such  go()ds  or  things  as  subject  such  vessel  or  boat  to  forfeiture,  or  who  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  j 
have  been,  within  any  such  distance  as  aforesaid,  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  from  which  any  part  of  i 
the  cargo  or  lading  of  such  vessel  or  boat  shall  have  been  thrown  overboard,  or  staved  or  destroyed,  to  i 
prevent  seizure,  shall  forfeit  100/.  ;  and  every  person,  not  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who  shall  have 
been  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture  for  any  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  within  1  league  of  ' 
the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  within  any  bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  : 
the  said  island,  shall  forfeit  for  suih  offence  1(;0/.  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  olhcer  or  officers  of  the   | 
army,  navy,  or  marines,  being  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any   ■, 
officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly 
employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  he  and  they 'is  and  are  hereby  authorised,  empowered,   '' 
and  required,  to  detain  and  to  carry  and  convey  every  such  person  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  herein-after  directed  :  provided  always,  that  any  such  person  proving,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  justice  or  justices  before  whom  he  may  be  brought,  that  he  was  only  a  passenger  in  such  vessel  or  1 
boat,  and  had  no  interest  whatever  either  in  the  vessel  or  boat,  or  in  the  cargo  or  goods  on  board  the 
same,  shall  be  forthwith  discharged  by  such  justices.  —  §  48.  j 

Persons  unshipping,  ^-c.  Spirits  or  Tobacco,  to  forfeit  1001.,  8fc. — Every  person  whatsoever  who  shall  j- 
unship,  or  be  aiding  or  concerned  in  the  unshipping,  of  any  spirits  or  tobacco  liable  to  forfeiture  under  ; 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  in  the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  who  shall  i 
carry,  convey,  or  conceal,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  concerned  in  the  carrying,  conveying,  or  concealing 
of  any  such  spirits  or  tobacco,  shall  forfeit  for  such  offence  100/.  ;  and  every  such  person  may  be  detained  ( 
by  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  j 
full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  j 
assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  sm.uggling,  and  taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace^ 
to  be  dealt  with  as  herein-after  directed.  —  ^  49. 

Persons  cai-rying,  S[c.  Tea  or  m ami factiired  Silk  to  forfeit  Treble  the  Value,  S^c.  —  Every  person  what- 
soever who  shall  unship,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  otherwise  concerned  in  the  unshipping,  of  any  tea  or 
foreign  manufactured  silk  of  the  value  of  20/.,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  any  act  relating  to  the  customs 
or  excise,  or  who  shall  carry,  convey,  or  conceal,  or  be  aiding,  assisting,  or  concerned  in  the  carrying, 
conveying,  or  concealing  of  such  teaorsilk,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  treble  the  value  thereof; 
and  every  such   person  shall  and  may  be  detained  by  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  duly  ' 
employed  for  ihe  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  of  cu.stoms  or  excise,  or  by 
any  other  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  ! 
taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  as  herein  directed  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  j 
be  lawful  for  such  detained  person  to  give  securitv  in  treble  the  amount  of  the  goods  seized,  to  the  satis-  | 
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faction  of  such  justice,  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  ;  and  that  no  such  person  shall  be  liable 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  his  naval  service.  —  §  50. 

A  Just/re  may  order  Persons  taken  before  him  for  Offences  relating  to  the  Customs  to  be  detained  a 
reasonable  Time.  —  Where  any  person  or  persons  shall  have  been  detained  by  any  officer  of  the  armj', 
navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smugglingr,  and  on  full  pay,  or  by  any  officer  of  cus. 
toms  or  excise,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  for  any  offence  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  and  shall 
have  been  taken  and  carried  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  justice  that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  detain  such  person  or  persons,  he  may  and  he  is  authorised  and  required  to  order 
such  person  or  persons  to  be  detained  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  to  be  brought 
before  any  2  justices,  who  are  authorised  and  required  finally  to  hear  and  determine  tiie  matter. §  51. 

Any  Person  liable  to  Arrest  making  his  Escape,  may  be  detained  by  any  Officer  of  Customs.  —  If  any 
person  or  persons  liable  to  be  detained  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms shall  not  be  detained  at  the  time  of  so  committing  the  offence,  or  after  detention  shall  make  his  or 
their  escape,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  for  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  any  other  person 
acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  to  detain  such 
person  at  any  time  afterwards,  and  to  carry  him  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  as  if 
detained  at  the  time  of  committing  the  said  offence. —  \  5'2. 

Persons  making  Signals  to  S?nugg/ing  Vessels  at  Sea,  on  Conviction  to  forfeit  100/.,  ^c.  —  No  person 
shall,  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  between  the  'ilst  day  of  September  and  the  1st  day  of  April,  or 
after  the  hour  of  8  in  the  evening  and  before  the  hour  of  6  in  the  morning  at  any  other  time  in  the  year, 
make,  aid  or  assist  in  making,  any  signal  in  or  on  board  or  from  any  vessel  or  boat,  or  on  or  from  any 
part  of  the  coast  or  shore  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  within  6  miles  of  any  part  of  such  coasts  or  shoies", 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  notice  to  any  i)erson  on  board  any  smuggling  vessel  or  boat,  whether  any 
person  so  on  board  such  vessel  or  boat  be  or  be  not  within  distance  to  notice  such  signal ;  and  if  any 
person,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in 
making,  any  such  signal,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  stop,  arrest,  and  detain  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  so  offend,  and  to  carry  and  convey 
such  person  or  persons  before  any  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  residing  near  the  place  where  such 
offence  shall  be  committed,  who,  if  he  sees  cause,  shall  commit  the  offender  to  the  next  county  gaoi, 
there  to  remain  until  the  next  court  of  oyer  or  terminer,  great  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  or  until  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  on  any 
indictment  or  information  that  any  vessel  or  boat  was  actually  on  the  coast ;  and  the  offender  or  offenders 
being  duly  convicted  thereof  shall,  by  order  of  the  court  before  whom  they  are  convicted,  either  forfeit 
and  pay  the  penalty  of  100/.,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  such  court,  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  1  year. —  §  53. 

Proof  of  a  Signal  not  being  intended,  to  lie  on  the  Defendant.  —  In  case  any  person  be  charged  with  or 
indicted  for  havitig  made  or  caused  to  be  made,  or  been  aiding  or  assisting  in  making,  any -such  signal, 
the  burden  of  proof  that  such  signal  so  charged  as  having  been  made  with  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  notice  as  aforesaid  was  not  made  with  such  intent  and  for  such  purpose  shall  be  upon  the 
defendant.  —  §  5i. 

Any  Person  may  prevent  Signals.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever  to  prevent  any 
signal  as  aforesaid  being  made,  and  to  enter  upon  any  lands  for  that  purpose,  without  being  liable  to 
any  indictment,  suit,  or  action  for  the  same.  —  ^  .55. 

Perso7is  resisting  Officers,  or  rescuing  or  destroying  Goods  to  prevent  Seizz(7'e,  forfeit  100/.  —  If  any 
person  whatsoever  shall  obstruct  any  ofhcer  or  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  lor  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  or  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  or  any  person 
acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the 
execution  of  his  or  their  duty,  or  in  the  due  seizing  of  any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  shall  rescue  or 
cause  to  be  rescued  any  goods  which  have  been  seized,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavour  to  do  so,  or  shall 
before  or  at  or  after  any  seizure,  stave,  break,  or  otherwise  destroy  any  goods,  to  prevent  the  seizure 
thereof  or  the  securing  the  same,  then  and  in  such  case  the  party  or  parties  ofhsndmg  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  offence  100/.  —  \  b'o. 

Pennlty  on  Persons  procuring  others  to  assist  in  unshipping  prohibited  Goods.  —  Any  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall  by  any  means  procure  or  hire  any  person  or  persons,  or  who  shall  depute,  authorise,  or 
direct  any  person  or  persons  to  procure  or  hire  any  person  or  persons,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  being 
concerned  in  the  landing  or  unshipping  or  carrying  or  conveying  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported,  or 
the  duties  for  which  have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  shall  for  every  person  so  procured  or  hired  forfeit 
lOOA  —  §  57. 

Felonies. 

Three  or  more  armed  Persons  assetnbled  to  assist  in  the  illegal  Landing  of  Goods,  SjC.  deemed  guilty  of 

Felony. If  any  persons  to  the  number  ot  3  or  more,  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other  offensive  weapons, 

shall,  within  the  U.  K..  or  within  any  port,  harbour,  or  creek  thereof,  be  assembled  in  order  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  illegal  landing,  running,  or  carrying  away  of  any  prohibited  goods,  or  any  goods  liable  to  any 
duties  which  have  not  been  paid  or  secured,  or  ui  rescuing  or  taking  away  any  goods,  after  seizure,  from 
the  officer  of  the  customs  or  other  officer  authorised  to  seize  the  same,  or  from  any  person  or  persons 
employed  by  or  assisting  them,  or  from  the  place  where  the  same  have  been  lodged  by  them,  or  in  rescu- 
ing  any  person  who  shall  have  been  appfehended  for  any  of  the  oflences  made  felony  by  this  or  any  act 
relating  to  the  customs,  or  in  the  preventing  the  apprehension  of  any  person  guilty  of  such  offence,  or  in 
case  any  persons  to  the  number  of  3  or  more,  so  armed,  shall,  within  the  U.  K.,  or  within  any  port,  bar-. 
bour,  or  creek  thereof,  be  so  aiding  or  assisting,  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding,  abet- 
ting, or  assisting  therein,  shall,  being  thereof  convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  as 
a  felon.  —  \  58. 

Persons  shooting  at  any  Boat  belonging  to  the  Navy,  ^c.  deemed  guilty  of  Felony.  —  If  any  person  sliall 
maliciously  shoot^at  any 'vessel  or  boat  belonging  to  H.  M.  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  within 
100  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  coast  of  the  U.  K.,  or  shall  maliciously  shoot  at,  maim,  or  dangerously  wound 
any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or 
any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  aid  or  assistance,  or  employed  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  smuggling,  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office  or  duty,  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person 
aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  therein,  shall,  being  lawfully  convicted,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  as  a  felon.  — §59.  ,  . 

Any  Person  in  company  with  4  others  having  prohibited  Goods,  or  with  1  other  armed  or  disguised, 
guilty  of  Felony  —U  any  person  being  in  company  with  more  than  4  other  persons  be  found  with 
any  goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  in  company  with  1  other  person,  within  5  miles  of  tlic  sea  coast  or  of  any 
navigable  river  leading  therefrom,  with  such  goods,  and  carrying  offensive  arms  or  weapons,  or  disguised 
in  any  way,  every  such  person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  of  such  offence, 
be  transported  as  a  felon  for  the  space  of  7  years.  —  \  60. 

Officers. 
Persons  assaulting  Officers  by  Force  or  Violence  may  be  transported.  —U  any  person  shall  by  force  or 
violence  assault,  resist,  oppose,  molest,  hinder,  or  obstruct  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines, 
emploved  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other 
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person  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  or  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  the 
due  execution  of  his  or  their  office  or  duty,  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  transported  for 
7  years,  or  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  3  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  the  offender  shall 
be  tried  and  convicted  as  aforesaid —  §  61. 

Commanding  Officers  of  Vessels  in  the  Service  may  haul  their  Vessels  on  Shore  without  being  liable  to 
any  Action  for  so  doing.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  or  boat  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  to  haul  any  such  vessel  or  boat  upon  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  shores,  banks,  or  beaches  of  any  river,  creek,  or  inlet  of  the  same  (not  being  a  garden 
or  pleasure  ground,  or  place  ordinarily  used  for  any  bathing  machine  or  machines),  which  shall  be  deemed 
most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  and  to  moor  any  such  vessel  or  boat  on  such  part  of  the  aforesaid  coasts, 
shores,  &c.  below  high  water  mark,  and  over  which  the  tide  flows  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  continue 
such  vessel  or  boat  so  moored  for  such  time  as  said  commanding  officer  shall  deem  proper ;  and  such  officer 
or  person  or  persons  acting  under  his  direction,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  indictment,  action,  or  suit  for  so 
doing,  any  law,  statute,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  —  \  62. 

Officer,  if  ivounded  in  the  Service  of  the  Custotns,  to  be  provided  for,  Sfc.  —  In  all  cases  where  any  officer 
or  seaman  employed  in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise  shall  be  killed,  maimed,  wounded,  or  in  any 
way  injured  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  or  if  any  person  acting  in  his  aid,  or  duly  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  shall  be  so  killed,  maimed,  wounded,  or  in  anyway  injured  while  so  aiding  such 
officer  or  seaman,  or  so  employed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  excise  to  make 
such  provision  for  the  officer  or  person  so  maimed,  wounded,  or  injured  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  widows 
and  families  of  such  as  shall  be  killed,  as  they  shall  be  authorised  and  emi)owered  to  do  by  warrant  from 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury. \  63. 

Vessels  and  Goods  seized  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Commissioners  direct.  —  All  vessels  and  boats,  and 
all  goods  whatsoever,  seized  and  condemned  for  breach  of  any  law  relating  to  the  customs,  shall  be  dis- 
posed  of  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  tlie  condemnation  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  shall  direct.  —  ^  64= 

Rewards, 

Reumrds  to  Officers  for  detaining  Smugglers. —  It  shall  be  lawful  ror  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  to  award,  to  any  officer  or  other  person  detaining  any 
person  liable  to  detention  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  customs,  to  be  paid  upon 
the  conviction  of  such  person,  any  reward  they  may  think  fit  to  direct,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  20/.  for 
each  person.  —  ^  Q5. 

Rewards  to  Officers  where  pecuniary  Penalties  are  recovered.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners 
of  customs,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised,  to  order  the  following  reward  to  be  paid  to  any  officer  or 
officers  or  persons  by  whose  means  any  pecuniary  penalty  or  composition  is  recovered  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 
i  part  ot  the  penalty  or  sum  recovered,  except  in  seizures  of  silk  goods,  in  which  case  the  officers  may 
receive  |  the  penalty  or  sum  recovered.  —  §  Qvi. 

Rewards  to  Officers  making  Seizures.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorised,  to  order  to  be  paid,  in  respect  of  any  seizure  made  under  this  or  any  act  relating 
to  the  customs  or  to  trade  and  navigation,  to  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  the  following  re- 
wards ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

If  the  goods  only  are  seized,  l-8th,  or  such  other  part  as 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  shall  think  proper, 
not  exceeding  l-4th  of  such  value  : 
In  the  case  of  seizures  of  other  goods,  not  silks :  — 
If  the  vessel  or  other  means  of  conveyance  is  or  are  seized 
and  condemned,  or  if  any  person  is  prosecuted  to  con- 
viction on  account  of  the  same,  J  of  the  produce,  ex- 
clusive of  the  duties: 
If  the  goods  only,  1  -4th  of  such  produce  : 
In  the  ca.ie  of  damaged  tobacco,  snuff",  or  other  goods  de- 
stroyed, such  reward  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  may  think  pro- 
per to  direct,  not  exceeding  a  moiety  of  the  duty  payable 
on  such  goods  in  case  the  same  had  been  sold  for  home 
consumption : 
In  the  case  of  seizures  of  silk  goods,  the  whole  value  of  such 

goods,  exclusive  of  the  duty  thereon  : 
In  tlie  case  of  seizures  of  vessels  and  boats  :  — 
If  sold,  a  moiety  of  the  produce  : 

If  taken  into  the  public  service  or  broken  up,a  moiety  of 
the  value  : 
In  the  CISC  of  seizures  of  cattle  and  carriages,  in  all  cases 
3-4ths  of  the  produce  of  the  sale.  —  Sect.  67. 


In  the  case  of  seizures  of  spirits  or  tobacco  :  — 

If  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  act  which  occasions  the 
seizure,  being  above  the  age  of  16  years,  are  detained 
avid  convicted,  the  whole  value  thereof,  such  value  to 
be  fixed  and  settled  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or 
by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  as 
herein-after  directed : 

If  2  or  more  of  such  parties,  not  being  the  whole,  are  so 
detained  and  convicted,  7-8ths  of  such  value: 

If  1  such  party,  not  b^ing  the  whole  of  them,  but  being  a 
seafaring  man,  is  so  detained  and  convicted,  5-4ths  of 
such  vaiue : 

If  1  such  party,  not  being  the  whole  of  them,  is  detained 
and  convicted,  and  the  vessel  or  means  of  conveyance 
is  or  are  sfizcd  and  condemned,  .T-4ths  of  such  value: 

If  1  such  party,  not  being  the  whole  of  them,  nor  being  a 
seafaring  ma,i,  is  so  detained  and  convicted,  5-8ths  of 
such  value : 

If  the  vessel  or  means  of  conveyance  is  seized  and  con- 
demned without  any  person  being  detained,  l-3d  of 
such  value : 

If  all  the  goods  are  seized,  and  all  the  parties  concerned  as 
aforesaid  are  subsequently  convicted  in  consequence  of 
such  seizure,  and  by  the  exertion  of  the  seizors,  J  of 
such  value : 


The  Treasury,  Sfc.  to  fix  the  Value  of  Spirits  Sf  Tobacco.  —  The  value  of  spirits  and  tobacco  seized  as  afore- 
said shall  in  all  -.'ases  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  such  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the  commissioners  of 
(•ustoms  may  think  fit  to  fix  the  same  at  per  gallon  or  per  pound  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the 
officer;  and  all  the  bifore-mentioned  rewards  shall  be  paid  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10/.  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  law  charges  and  other  expenses, —  §  68. 

y}/l  Reivards,  S^-c.  payable  to  Officers  of  Army,  8jc.  to  be  regulated  by  H.  M.  Orders  in  Council.  —  Every 
such  reward,  or  part  or  share  of  any  such  seiziire  or  of  the  value  thereof,  as  shall  be  payable  to  any  officer 
or  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  or  privates  of  the  army',  navy,  or  marines, 
or  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  shall  be  divided 
and  distributed  in  such  proportions,  and  according  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  as  his  Majesty 
shall  be  pleased  to  direct  and  appoint.  —  §  69. 

Co7nmissioners  may  distribute  Shares  (f  Seizures  so  as  to  reivard  Persons  not  actually  present.  —  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise  respectively,  in  case  of  any  seizure  of  vessels, 
boats,  or  goods,  or  of  the  apprehension  of  any  parties,  under  vhis  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs, 
to  direct  the  distribution  of  the  seizor's  share  of  such  vessels,  boats,  or  goods,  or  of  any  penalties  or  re- 
wards tliat  may  be  recovered  on  account  of  any  seizure,  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  any  officer  or  officers, 
or  other  person  or  persons  through  whose  information  or  means  such  seizure  shall  have  been  made,  or 
penalty  recovered,  or  party  apprehended,  and  who  may  by  them  be  deemed  to  be  so  entitled,  to  partici- 
pate in  such  proportion  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  respectively  deem  expedient.  —  ^  70. 

In  case  Officers  act  negligently  or  collusively.  — Upon  proof  being  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  or  excise  ^hat  any  officer  or  officers  or  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  have  acted 
collusively  or  negligently  in  the  making  of  any  seizure,  the  said  commissioners  may  direct  that  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  proportion  of  such  seizure  be  applied  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty.  —  ^  71. 

Noae  except  Officers  to  take  up  Spirits  in  small  Casks  sunk  or  floating  upon  the  Sea  —  No  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  being  a  subject  or  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  other  than  an  officer  or  officers  of  the 
navy,  customs,  or  excise,  or  some  person  or  persons  authorised  in  that  behalf,  shall  intermeddle  with  or 
take  up  any  spirits,  being  in  casks  of  loss  content  than  'V.)  gallons,  found  floating  uppn  or  simk  in  the  sea  ' 
within  M)0  leagues  of  the  United  King<iom  ;  and  if  any  spirits  shall  be  so  in lennecldled  with  or  taken  up, 
the  same  shall  be  torfeite;!,  together  with  any  vessel  or  boat  in  which  they  are  found.  —  \  72. 


SMUGGLING. 
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Rewards  to  Persons  giving  Information  of  Goods  floating  or  sunJc  in  the  Sea.  —  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall  discover  any  spirits,  being'in  casks  ol  less  content  than  40  gallons,  floating  upon  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
and  give  information  to  any  officer  of  the  customs,  or  other  person  or  persons  authorised  to  make  seizure 
of  such  spirits,  so  that  seizure  be  made  of  the  same,  the  person  or  persons  giving  such  information  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  such  reward  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  deem  expedient  to 
direct.  —  ^  73. 

Allowance  to  poor  Persons  confined  for  Offences  against  Laws  of  Custoins  and  Excise.  — For  the  neces- 
sary subsistence  of  any  poor  person  confined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  under  or  by 
virtue  of  any  exchequer  or  other  process  for  the  recovery  of  any  duties  or  penalties,  upon  bond  or  other- 
wise, sued  for,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  order  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  said  commissioners  respectively  to  cause  an  allowance,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  l^d.  and  not  less  than 
4id.  per  day,  to  be  made  to  any  such  poor  person,  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands  arising  from  the  duties 
of  customs  or  excise,  as  the  case  may  require.  —  \  74. 

Jurisdiction. 


Penalties  and  Forfeitures  horv  to  be  sued  for.  — Ah  penalties 
and  forfeitures  incurred  or  imposed  by  this  or  any  other  act  re- 
lating to  the  customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  shall  and  may 
be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information  in  any  court  of  record  at  Westminster, 
or  at  Dublin,  or  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  royal  courts  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  in  the 
name  of  the  attorney-general  or  of  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  or  in  the  name  or  names  of  some  officer  or  officers 
of  customs,  or  by  information  before  any  2  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  U.  K.,  or  before  any  governor,  deputy  go- 
vernor, or  deemster  in  the  Isle  of  Man —  Sect.  7!j. 

Vessels,  Boats,  and  Goods  seized,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
demned, unless  the  Owner  gives  Notice  that  he  intends  to  claim 

All  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  which  have  been  or  shall  be  here- 
after seized  as  forfeited  under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs, 
and  which  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  ordered  lo  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  condemned,  and  may  be  sold  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law  in  respect  to  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  seized  and 
condemned  for  breach  of  any  law  relating  to  the  customs,  un- 
less the  person  from  whom  such  vessels,  boats,  and  goods  have 
been  seized,  or  the  owner  of  them,  or  some  person  authorised 
by  him,  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  from  theday  of  seizing 
the  same,  give  notice  in  writing,  if  in  London,  to  the  person 
seizing  the  same  or  to  the  secretary  or  solicitor  for  the  customs, 
and  if  elsewhere,  to  the  person  seizing  the  same  or  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at 
the  nearest  port,  that  he  claims  the  vessel,  boat,  or  goods,  or 
intends  to  claim  them.  —  Sect.  76. 

Offences  on  the  High  Seas  deemed  to  have  been  committed  at  the 
Place  into  which  the  Offender  is  brought,  or  in  which  he  is  found. 
—  In  case  any  offence  be  committed  upon  the  high  seas  against 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs,  or  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  be  incurred  upon  the  high  seas  for  atiy  breach  of 
such  acts,  such  offence  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  been  committed,  and  such  penalties 
and  forfeitures  to  have  been  incurred,  at  the  place  on  land  in 
the  U.  K.  or  the  Isle  of  Man  into  which  the  person  commit- 
ting such  offence  or  incurring  such  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall 
be  taken,  brought,  or  carried,  or  in  which  such  person  shall  he 
found ;  and  in  case  such  place  on  land  is  situated  within  any 
city,  borough,  liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporatf, 
as  well  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city,  borough,  li- 
berty, division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate,  as  any  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  within  which  such  city,  borough, 
liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate  is  situated,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  oftVnces 
against  such  act  so  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  any  charter 
or  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary  notv/ithstanding :  pro- 
vided always,  that  where  any  offence  shall  be  committed  in 
any  |)lace  upon  the  water  not  being  within  any  county  of  the 
V.  K.,  or  where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  same  being  within 
any  county,  such  offence  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  committed  upon  the  high  seas.  — 
Sect.  77. 

Justices  may  summon  Offender,  and  the  Summons  may  be  left 
at  his  last  Place  of  Residence,  or  on  board  any  Ship  to  which  he 
belongs.  —  Upon  the  exhibiting  any  information  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  for  any  offence  against  this  or  any  act  re- 
lating to  the  customs  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  for  which  the 
party  charged  is  not  liable  to  be  detained  in  manner  herein- 
before mentioned,  such  justice  is  hereby  required  to  issue  a 
summons  for  the  ajipearance  of  the  party  against  whom  such 
information  is  exhibited  before  2  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
such  summons,  directed  to  such  party,  being  left  either  at  his 
or  her  last  known  place  of  residence,  or  on  board  any  ship  or 
vessel  to  which  such  party  may  belong,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  served.  —  Sect.  78. 

Two  Justices  may,  upon  Appearance  or  Default  of  the  Party, 

proceed  to  the  Hearing Upon  the  appearance  or  default  of  any 

party  so  summoned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  2  justices  of 
the  peace  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  niaiter  con- 
tained in  such  information,  and  upon  due  proof  thereof,  either 
upon  the  confession  of  such  party  or  upon  the  oath  of  1  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses,  to  convict  such  party  in  the 
penalty  or  penalties  sued  for  by  such  information ;  and  in  case 
of  nonpayment  thereof,  such  justices,  or  1  of  them,  or  some 
other  justices  or  justice  of  the  peace,  are  hereby  authorised  and 
required,  by  warrant  under  hand  and  seal,  to  commit  such 
party  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  gaols  within  their  or  his  jurisdic- 
tion, there  to  remain  until  the  penalty  or  penalties  shall  be 
paid.  _  Sect.  79. 

Warrants  shall  and  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the 
Utiited  Kingdom.  —  Sect.  SO. 

Justices  einvowercd  to  tnitigate  Penalty.  —  Where  any  party 
shall  or  may  be  convicted  before  any  2  or  more  of  his  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  in  any  penalty  or  penalties  incurred  as 
aforesaid,  except  as  is  herein-after  provided,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  justices,  in  cases  where  ujion  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances  they  shill  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
CO,  to  mitigate  the  payment  of  the  said  penalty  or  penalties,  so 
as  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  such  party  be  not  less  than  l-4th  of 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  which  such  party  shall  have  been 
convicted.   -  Sect.  81. 

As  to  Persons  cnmmitted  for  Penalties  under  100/. —  Where 
any  person  shall  have  been  so  committed  by  any  justices  or 
justice  of  the  peace  to  any  prison  for  noni)aynient  (t  any  ])enalty 
less  than  lOO/.,  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of  such  prison  is  hereby 
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authorised  and  required  to  discharge  such  person  at  the  end 
of  6  calendar  months  from  the  commencement  of  such  im- 
prisonment. —  Sect.  82. 

Married  Women  may  be  committed  to  Prison.  — Where  any 
party  so  convicted   before  2  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  a 
:_  1  ?,nch  party  shall  be  liable  to  be  committed  to 


Mode  of  Proceeding  before  Juitices. —When  any  information 
shall  have  been  exhibited  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  goods  seized  under  this  or  any  act  relating  to 
the  customs,  it  shall  be  Iav;ful  for  the  said  justice,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  and  required,  to  summon  the  party  to  whom 
such  goods  belonged,  or  from  whom  they  were  seized,  to  ap- 
pear before  any  2  justices  of  the  peace;  and  such  summons, 
directed  to  such  party,  being  left  either  at  his  or  her  last  known 
place  of  residence  or  on  board  any  ship  to  which  such  party 
may  belong,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  served ; 
and  upon  his,  her,  or  their  appearance  or  default,  any  2  jus- 
tices may  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  matter,  and,  upon 
due  proof  that  the  said  goods  are  lial.le  to  forfeiture  under  this 
or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  may  condemn  the  said 
goods.  -  Sect.  S4. 

Persons  on  Omvidim  to  forfeit  100/.,  or  if  seafaring  Men  to  be 
sent  into  the  Navy  for  5  Years.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
2  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  before  whom  any  person  liable  to 
be  detamtd,  and  who  shall  have  been  detained,  for  any  offence 
agamst  any  act  relating  to  the  cu-toms,  shall  be  brought, 
either  on  the  confession  of  such  person  of  such  offence,  or  on 
proof  thereof  upon  the  oaths  of  1  or  more  credible  witness  or 
witnesses,  to  convict  such  personof  any  such  offence;  and  every 
such  person  so  convicted  shall,  immediately  upon  such  convic- 
tion, pay  into  the  hands  of  such  justices,  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty,  the  penalty  of  100/.,  without  any  mitigation  what- 
ever, for  any  such  offence  of  which  he  shall  be  so  convicted  as 
aforesaid;  or  in  default  thereof  the  said  justices  shall  be  au- 
thorised and  required,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
to  commit  such  person  so  convicted,  and  making  such  default, 
to  any  g,.ol  or  prison,  there  to  remain  until  such  penalty  be 
p;<id:  provided,  that  if  the  person  convicted  of  such  offence  or 
offences  be  a  seafaring  man,  and  fit  and  able  to  serve  in  his 
Majesty's  naval  service,  and  shall  not  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  it  shall  be  lavvful  ibv  anv  such  justices, 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  in  lieu  of  such  penalty,  to  order 
any  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  emploved  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,  or  an'v  officer  ot 
customs  or  excise,  to  carry  or  convey,  or  cause  to' be  carried 
or  conveyed,  such  person  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships, 
in  order  to  his  serving  in  the  naval  service  for  the  term  of  5 
years;  and  if  such  person  shall  at  any  time  within  that  period 
escape  or  desert  from  such  custody  or  service,  he  shall  be  liable 
at  any  time  afterwards  to  be  again  arrested  and  detained,  and 
delivered  over  to  complete  his  service  of  5  years  :  provided 
also,  that  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  such  justices  that 
convenient  arrangement  cannot  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
conviction  of  the  said  party  for  immediately  carrying  or  con, 
veying  such  seafaring  man  so  convicted  on  board  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  commit 
such  convicted  seafaring  man  to  any  prison  or  gaol,  there  to 
remain  in  safe  custody  for  any  period  not  exceeding  1  month, 
that  time  may  be  gi  ven  to  make  arrangements  for  conveying  him 
to  one  of  H,  M.  ships:  provided  also,  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  or  any  3  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  full  powir 
to  remit  or  mitigate  any  such  penalty,  punishment,  or  service, 
whether  the  parties  be  seafaring  men  or  otherwise Sect.  85. 

Justices  may  amend  Informations —  If  any  person  shall  be 
proceeded  against  under  this  or  anv  other  act  relating  to  the 
customs  or  excise,  and  the  information  exhibited  against  such 
person  shall  charge  him  as  being  a  seafaring  man,  and  fit  and 
able  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  his  naval  service,  and  it  shall  appear 
to  the  justices  before  whom  such  person  is  brought  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  but  that  he  is 
not  fit  for  the  naval  service,  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  justices,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to 
amend  such  information  accordingly,  and  to  convict  such  per- 
son in  the  penalty  of  100/.,  as  if  proceeded  against  as  not  bein>' 
a  seaf  iring  man  or  fit  for  the  naval  service,  —  Sect.  86.  " 

If  Persons  convicted,  and  sent  on  board  H.  M.  Ships,  be  found 
unfit,  they  may  be  again  conveyed  before  Magistrates,  and  con- 
victed in  the  Penalty  of  100/.  —  If  any  person  so  convicted  as  a 
seafaring  man,  and  carried  on  board  any  ship  of  war,  shall,  on 
examination  by  any  surgeon  or  surgeons  of  H.  M.  navy,  within 
1  month  after  being  so  carried  on  board,  be  deemed  to  be  unlit, 
and  shall  be  refused  on  that  account  to  be  received  into  H.  M. 
service,  such  person  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient,  be  conveved 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  upon  proof  that  he  has 
been  refused  to  be  received  on  board  any  of  H.  M.  ships  as 
unfit  for  H.  M.  service,  such  justice  shall  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  required  to  call  upon  the  said  person  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  100/.,  without  hearing  any  evidence  other  than  such 
proof  as  last  aforesaid  ;  and  in  default  of  immediate  payment 
of  the  same  to  the  said  justice,  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  to 
commit  the  said  person  to  any  gaol  Ci  prison  till  such  penalty 
be  paid  :  provided  always,  that  no  person  so  convicted,  and  or- 
dered to  serve  on  board  any  of  H.  M.  ships,  shall  be  sent  away 
from  the  U.  K.  on  board  such  ship  in  less  than  1  month  from 
the  date  of  such  conviction —  Sect.  87. 

As  to  Jurisdiction  in  Boroughs.  —  Where  any  offence  against 
this  or  any  other  customs  act  shall  be  committed  in  any  city 
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borough,  liberty,  division,  franchise,  or  town  corporate,-;  any 
justices  of  said  city,  borousli,  &c  ,  and  any  justices  of  any 
county  in  which  such  city,  borough,  &c.  is  situated,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deteniiine  upon  the  same.  -  Sect.  88. 

Magistrate  of  an  adjoining  County  may  ad  rvith  One  of  the 
County  where  Offence  committed.  —  Where  the  attendance  of  2 
magistrates  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where  the  offence 
is  committed  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  a  mai,'istrate  of 
any  adjoining  county,  with  1  magistrate  of  the  county  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  may  hear  and  determine  any  in- 
formation exhibited  before  them,  and  have  the  same  powers 
and  autliorities  in  all  respects  as  to  any  proceeding  had  under 
any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  as  if  they  were  both  magis- 
trates for  the  county  in  wliich  the  olfence  was  committed , 

Sect.  89. 

Writs  of  Certiorari  and  Habeas  Corpus  not  to  be  issued  except 
on  Affidavit.  —  No  writ  of  certiorari  shall  issue  from  the  Court 
of  iCing's  Bench  to  remove  any  proceedings  before  any  justice 
or  justices  of  the  peace  under  any  act  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling  or  relating  to  the  customs,  nor  shall  any  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issue  to  bring  up  the  body  of  any  person  con- 
■victed  before  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  under  any  such 
act,  unless  the  party  against  whom  such  proceeding  shall  have 
been  directed,  or  who  shall  have  been  so  convicted,  or  his 
attorney  or  agent,  shall  state  in  an  affidavit  in  writing,  to  be 
duly  sworn,  the  grounds  of  objection  to  such  proceedings  or 
conviction,  and  that  upon  the  return  to  such  writ  of  certiorari 
or  habeas  corpus  no  objection  shall  be  taken  or  considered  other 
than  such  as  shall  have  been  stated  in  such  affidavit ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  to 
amend  any  information,  conviction,  or  vparrant  of  commitment 
for  any  offence  under  any  such  act  at  any  time,  whether  before 
or  after  conviction Sect.  iJO. 

Informations,  tSr.  to  be  in  the  Form  given  in  the  Schedule.  — 
All  informations  before  justices  of  the  pe.ice  for  anj  offences 
committed  against  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cus- 
toms, and  all  convictions  for  such  olt'ences,  and  warrants  of 
justices  of  the  peace  founded  upon  such  convictions,  shall  be 
in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  in  the  schedule  to  this  act  annexed. 
—  Sect.  91. 

Informations,  <^c.  deemed  valid  if  OJfence  is  set  forth  in  the 
Words  0/ the  Act Every  inform-vtion  for  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, and  every  conviction  or  warrant  of  commitment  for 
any  penalty,  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  sufficient,  in  which  the 
offence  for  which  such  penalty  shall  have  been  inflicted,  or  the 

cause  of  such  forfeiture,  is  set  forth  in  the  words  of  tliis  act 

«ect.  92. 

Powers  of  Justices  to  he  exercised  by  Governors  or  Deemsters  of 
the  Isle  of  Man —  All  the  powers  vested  in  any  justices  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  this  act  are  hereby  vested  in  and 
may  be  exercised,  "in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  any  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  det-mster  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  fir  as  regirds 
offences  committed  against  or  penalties  or  forfeitures  incurred 
by  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  tlie  customs.  -  Sect.  93. 

Penalties,  Sec  to  lie  paid  to  Commissioners  of  Customs,  S^c 

All  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  be  recovered  before 
any  justices  of  the  peace  under  this  or  any  other  act  relating  to 
the  customs  or  excise,  on  any  prosecution  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  shall  be  paid  to  said  commissioners  of 
customs,  and  on  any  prosecution  liy  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise  shall  be  paid  to  said  commissioners  of  excise,  or  to  the 
person  appointed  by  them  respectively  to  receive  the  same ;  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall  be  applied  by  the  said  com- 
missioners respectively  in  such  manner  as  the  law  directs,  any 
thing  contained  in  an  act  passsd  in  the  3  Geo.  4.  c.  5J.,  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  the  more  eHectual  Administration  of  the  Office 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  and  for 
the  more  effectual  Prevention  of  Depredations  on  the  River 
Thames  and  its  Vicinity,  for  Seven  Years,"  or  any  other  act 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary  m  anywise 
notwithstanding —  Sect.  94. 

Capias  may  issue  against  Persons  sued  under  this  Act,  who  are 
to  give  Bail.  —  Whenever  any  penalty  shall  be  sued/or  as  afore- 
said by  information  against  any  person  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Westminster  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  a  capias  may  thereupon 
issui  as  the  first  process,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
sued  for  ;  and  such  person  against  whom  such  capias  shall  issue 
sliall  be  obliged  to  give  sufKcient  bail  or  security,  by  natural- 
born  subjects  or  denizens,  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
such  capias  shall  be  directed,  to  appear  in  the  court  out  of 
which  such  capias  shall  issue,  at  the  day  of  the  return  of  such 
writ,  to  answer  such  suit  and  prosecution,  and  shall  likewise  at 
the  time  of  such  appearing  give  sufficient  bail  or  security,  by 
such  persons  as  aforesaid,  in  the  said  court,  to  answer  and  pay 
all  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  incurred  for  such  otience  or 
offences  in  case  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  or 
to  yield  his,  her,  or  their  body  or  bodies  to  prison.  —  Sect.  95. 

Persons  in  Gaol  not  appearing  or  pleading  to  the  Informniion, 
Judgment  may  be  entered  by  Default —  If  any  person  against 
whom  a  capias  shall  issue  out  of  any  court  of  record  shall  be 
arrested  upon  such  capias,  and  taken  to  prison  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient bail,  a  copy  of  the  information  exhibited  against  such 
person  shall  be  served  upon  him  or  her  in  gaol,  or  delivered  to 
the  gaoler,  keeper,  or  turnkey  of  the  prison  in  which  such  per- 
son shall  be  confined  ;  and  if  such  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  appear  or  plead  to  the  said  information  for  the  space  of  20 
days,  judgment  shall  be  entered  by  default ;  and  in  case  juilg- 
ment'shall  be  obtained  against  any  such  person  or  persons  by 
default,  verdict,  or  otherwise,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  pay  the 
sum  recovered  for  his  or  their  olfence,  execution  shall  be 
issued,  not  only  against  the  body  or  bodies  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons, but  against  all  their  real  and  personal  estates,  for  the  sum 
or  sums  recovered  against  him,  her,  or  them.  —  Sect.  9G. 

Persons  not  worth  51.  miiy  defend  Suits  in  formd  pauperis. 

In  case  any  person  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  virtue  of  any 
writ  of  capias  shall  make  affidavit  before  the  court  where  the 
information  is  brought,  or  before  any  other  person  commis- 
sioned to  take  affidavits  in  such  court,  that  he  or  she  is  not 
worth,  over  and  above  his  or  her  wearing  apparel,  the  sum  of 
&l.  (which  affidavit  the  judge  or  judges  of  such  court,  and  such 
person  so  commissioned,  is  authorised  and  required  to  take,) 


and  such  person  shall  petition  such  < 


to  defend  himself 


herself  in  formd  pauperis,  then  the  judge  or  judges  of  such 
court  shall,  according  to  their  discretion,  admit  such  ptrson  to 
defend  himself  or  herself  against  such  information  in  the  same 
rnanner  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  they  are  by  law 
fiirected  and  authorised  to  admit  pf>or  subjects  to  commence 


actions  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights ;  and  for  that  end  and 
purpose  thcjudges  of  such  courts  shall  assign  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  and  appoint  an  attorney  and  clerk,  to  advise  and 
carry  on  any  legal  defence  that  such  person  can  make  against 
such  action  or  information,  and  which  said  counsel,  attorney, 
and  clerk,  is  and  are  hereby  required  to  give  his  and  their 
advice  and  assistance  to  such  person,  and  to  do  their  duties 
without  fee  or  reward.  —  Sect.  97. 

SheriJJ'to  grant  special  Warrant  on  Writ  of  Capias.  —Where 
any  writ  of  capias  or  other  process  shall  issiie  out  of  any  court, 
directed  to  any  sheriff,  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  person  having 
the  execution  of  process  in  any  county,  city,  or  libertv,  against 
any  person  guilty  of  any  offence  against  this  or  any  act  relating 
to  the  customs,  every  such  sfieritt,  mayor,  or  bailiff,  and  other 
person  having  execution  of  process  as  aforesaid,  and  their 
under-sheriffs,  deputies,  and  other  persons  acting  for  them, 
shall  and  are  hereby  enjoined  and  requirec ,  upon  the  request  or 
application  of  the  solicitor  for  the  customs,  (such  request  to  be 
in  writing,  and  indorsed  upon  the  back  of  the  said  process,  and 
signed  by  such  soliuitor  with  his  name,  and  addition  of  solicitor 
for  the  customs,)  to  grant  a  special  warrant  or  warrants  to  the 
person  or  persons  named  to  them  by  such  solicitor,  for  appre- 
hending such  offender  or  offenders  ;  or  in  defi;ult  thereof  every 
such  sheriff,  mayor,  &c.  acting  in  said  office  or  offices  shall  be 
sul  ject  to  such  process  of  contempt,  Hnes,  &c.  as  they  or  any 
of  inem  are  now  by  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  liable  to  in  case 
of  refusing  or  neglecting  to  execute  the  like  process  where  the 
defendant  mi^ht  have  been  taken  in  the  common  and  usual 
method  of  proceeding.  —  Sect.  98. 

Sheriff  indemnified  from  Escapes.— AW  and  every  such  she- 
rilt,  mas  or,  bailiff,  under-sheriff,  and  other  persons  so  granting 
or  making  out  such  special  warrant  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby 
indemnified  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and 
against  all  and  every  other  person  whomsoever,  of  and  from 
all  escapes  of  any  person  or  persons  taken  by  virtue  of  any  such 
warrant  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  happen  from  the  time  of 
taking  such  offender  or  offenders  till  lie,  she,  or  they  be  com- 
mitted to  the  proper  gaol  or  prison,  or  oifered  and  tendered  to 
the  gaol-keeper  or  other  person  having  charge  of  such  gaol  or 
pr.son,  (who  is  fiereby  enjoiired  and  required  to  receive  every 
sucli  person  or  persons,  and  give  a  receipt  for  his,  her,  or  their 
body  or  bodies,)  and  of  and  from  all  actions,  prosecutions,  pro- 
cess of  contempt,  and  other  proceedings  for  or  by  reason  of 
such  escape,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. —  Sect.  99. 

No  Claim  or  Appearance  to  be  entered  unless  in  the  Name  of  the 
Owner.  —  No  claim  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  to,  and  no 
api  earance  shall  be  permitted  to  be  entered  to,  any  information 
filed  for  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  s.-i^ed  for 
any  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  returned  into  any  court  of  record, 
unless  such  claim  or  appearance  is  entered  in  the  true  and  real 
name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners,  proprietor  or  proprie- 
tors of  such  vessel,  boat,  or  goods,  describing  the  place  of  re- 
sidence and  the  business  or  profession  of  such  person  or  persons ; 
and  if  such  person  or  persons  shall  reside  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin,  or  within  the  liberties  thereof,  oaih  sliall  be  made 
by  him,  her,  or  them  before  1  of  the  judges  of  the  court  into 
whrch  the  said  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  are  returned,  or  in  which 
such  information  is  hied,  that  the  said  vessel,  boat,  or  goods 
was  or  were  really  and  truly  the  property  of  him,  her,  or  them 
at  the  time  of  such  seizure  ;  but  if  such  person  or  persons  sh;dl 
not  be  resident  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  the  liber- 
ties thereof,  then  and  in  such  case  oath  shall  be  made  in  like 
manner  by  the  agent  or  attorney  or  solicitor  by  whom  such 
claim  or  appearance  shall  be  entered,  that  he  has  full  power 
and  legal  authority  and  directions  from  such  owners  or  pro- 
prietor to  enter  such  claim  or  appearance,  and  that  to  the  best 
ot  his  knowledge  and  belief  such  vessel,  boat,  or  goods  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure  thereof,  bond  fide  and  truly  the  real 
property  of  the  per,-,on  or  persons  in  whose  name  or  names  such 
claim  or  appearance  is  entered;  and  on  failure  thereof,  the 
vessel,  boat,  or  goods  shall  be  absolutely  condemned,  and 
judgment  shall  be  entered  thereon  by  default,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  claim  or  appearance  had  been  entered  thereto; 
and  every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  making  or  taking 
a  false  oath  to  any  of  the  facts  herein-before  directed  or  required 
to  be  sworn  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  persons  are  liable  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury —  Sect.  100. 

Owners  to  give  Security  for  Costs.  — Upon  the  entry  of  any 
claim  to  any  boat  or  vessel,  or  to  any  goods,  seized  for  any 
cause  of  forfeiture,  or  of  any  appearance  to  any  information 
filed  for  such  forfeiture,  the  person  or  persons  who  enter  the 
claim  or  appearance  as  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof  (in  case 
such  claimant  shall  reside  in  the  U.  K.)  shall  be  bound,  with 
2  other  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  100/.,  to  answer 
and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  such  claim  or  appearance; 
and  if  such  owner  or  proprietor  shall  not  reside  in  the  U.  K., 
then  the  attorney  or  solicitor  by  whose  direction  such  claim 
shall  be  entered,  shall  be  bound,  with  2  other  sufficient  sureties, 
in  the  like  penalty,  to  answer  and  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by 
such  claim  or  appearance.  —  Sect.  101. 

If  Suit  brought  on  account  of  Seizure,  and  Judge  certify  there 
was  probable  Cause,  Plaintiff  to  have  'i.d.  Damages,  without 
Costs.  —  In  case  any  information  or  suit  be  commenced  or 
brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  any  vessel,  boat ,  or 
goods,  merchandises,  or  commodities  whatsoever,  or  any 
horses  or  other  animals,  or  any  carriage,  seized  as  forfeited  by 
this  or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  wherein  a  verdict  shall 
be  found  for  the  claimant  thereof,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the 
judge  or  court  before  whom  the  same  is  tried,  that  there  was  a 
probable  cause  of  seizure,  such  judge  or  court  shall  certify  in  the 
record  that  there  was  such  probable  cause,  and  in  such  case  the 
person  who  made  such  seizure  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  action, 
indictment,  or  other  suit  or  prosecution  on  account  of  such 
seizure ;  and  in  case  any  action,  indictment,  or  other  suit  or 
prosecution  shall  be  commenced  and  brought  to  trial  against 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  on  account  of  any  such 
seizure  as  aforesaid,  wherein  a  verdict  shall  be  given  against 
the  defendant  or  defendants,  if  the  court  or  judge  before  whom 
such  information  or  suit  be  tried  shall  have  certified  that  there 
was  a  probable  cause  for  such  seizure,  then  the  plaintiff",  beside* 
the  things  seized,  or  the  value  thereof,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
above  2«.  damages,  nor  to  any  costs  of  suit,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant in  such  prosecution  be  fined  above  1* —  Sect.  102. 

No  Process  to  be  sued  out  against  any  Officer,  until  1  Culeiular 
Month  after  Notice.  — J<o  writ  shall  be  sued  out  against,  nor« 
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copy  of  any  process  Berved  upon,  any  officer  of  the  army,  navy, 
marines,  customs,  or  excise,  or  against  any  person  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  for  any  thing 
done  in  the  execution  of  or  by  reason  of  his  ottice,  until  1 
calendar  month  next  after  notice  in  writing  has  been  delivered 
to  him,  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  by  the  attorney  or 
agent  for  the  party  who  intends  to  sue  out  such  writ  or  process, 
in  which  notice  shall  be  clearly  and  explicitly  contained  the 
cause  of  action,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  who 
is  to  bring  such  action,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
attorney  or  agent ;  and  a  fee  of  20j(.  shall  be  paid  for  pre- 
paring or  serving  every  such  notice,  and  no  more.  —  Sect. 
103. 

A'o  Evidence  to  be  adduced  biii  what  is  coiUained  in  ike  Notice. 
—  No  plaintiff  in  any  case  where  an  action  shall  be  grounded 
on  any  act  done  by  the  defendant  shall  be  jjermitted  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  the  cause  of  such  action,  excejjt  such  as  shall 
be  contained  m  the  notice  to  be  given  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
receive  any  verdict  against  such  officer  or  person,  unless  he 
prove  on  the  trial  of  such  action  that  such  notice  was  given  ; 
and  in  default  of  such  proof,  the  defendant  shall  receive  a 
verdict  and  costs.  —  Sect.  1U4. 

OJjic.r  may  tender  Amends. —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
ofhcer  or  other  person  to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given,  at 
any  time  within  1  calendar  month  after  such  notice,  to  tender 
amends  to  the  party  complaining,  or  to  his,  her,  or  their  agent 
or  attorney,  and  in  case  the  same  is  not  accepted,  to  plead  such 
tender  in  bar  to  any  action  brought  against  him,  grounded  on 
Euch  writ  or  process,  together  with  the  plea  of  iNot  Guilty,  and 
other  pleas,  with  leave  of  the  court ;  and  if,  upon  issue  joined 
thereon,  the  jury  shall  find  the  amends  so  tendered  to  have 
been  sufficient,  then  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant; and  in  such  case,  or  in  case  the  plaintili' shall  become 
nonsuited,  or  discontinue  his,  her,  or  their  action,  or  in  case 
judgment  shall  be  given  for  such  defendant  upon  demurrer, 
then  such  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  costs  as  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  in  case  he  had  pleaded  the  general 
issue  only  ;  but  if,  upon  issue  joined,  the  jury  shall  find  that 
no  amends  were  tendered,  or  that  the  same  were  not  sufficient, 
or  shall  find  against  the  defendant  in  such  other  plea  or  pleaj, 
then  they  shall  give  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  such  da.m- 
ages  as  they  shall  think  proper,  together  with  his,  her,  or  their 
costs  of  suit.  —  Sect.  105. 

tiegkdiiig  to  tender  Amends,  may  pay  Money  into  Court.  — 
In  case  such  officer  or  other  person  shall  neglect  to  tender  any 
amends,  or  shall  have  tendered  insufficient  amends,  before  the 
action  broui- ht,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  by  leave  of  tlie  court, 
at  any  time'before  the  trial  of  the  said  action,  to  pay  into  court 
such  sum  of  money  as  he  shall  see  fit,  whereupon  such  pro- 
ceedings, orders,  and  judgments  shall  be  had,  made,  and  given 
in  and  by  such  court  as  in  other  actions  where  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  pay  money  into  court Sect.  106. 

Action  to  be  commenced  rvithin  6  Months  after  Cause  of  Action 
has  arisen.—  If  any  action  or  suit  be  brought  or  commenced 
as  aforesaid,  such  action  or  !>uit  shall  be  brought  or  commenced 
within  6  months  next  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have 
arisen,  and  not  afterwards,  and  sheill  be  laid  and  tried  in  the 
county  or  place  where  the  facts  were  committed,  and  not  in 
any  other  county  or  place ;  and  the  defendant  or  defendants 
shall  and  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  in  evidence,  it  any  trial  had  thereupon ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  be  nonsuited,  or  discontinue.  Ids,  her,  or 
their  action  or  suit,  or  if,  upon  a  verdict  or  demurrer,  judg- 
ment be  given  against  them,  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall 
or  may  receive  treble  costs,  and  have  such  remedy  for  the  same 
as  any  defendant  or  defendants  in  other  cases  where  costs  are 
given  by  law. —  Sect.  107. 

Judf;es  of  the  King's  Bench  may  issue  Warrants  for  appre- 
hending ojjenders-  —  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  charged 
with  anj  oilence  against  this  or  any  act  relating  to  the  customs, 
or  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  in- 
formation in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  same  shall  be 
made  appear  to  any  judge  of  the  same  court,  by  affidavit  or  by 
certificate  of  an  information  or  indictment  being  filed  against 
such  person  in  the  said  court  for  such  offence,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  such  judge  to  issue  his  warrant  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  and  thereby  to  cause  such  person  to  be  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  him  or  some  other  judge  of  the  sarne  court, 
or  before  some  1  justice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  his  or  her 
being  bound,  with  2  sufficient  sureties,  in  such  sum  as  in  the 
said  warrant  shall  be  expressed,  with  condition  to  appear  in 
the  said  court  at  the-  time  mentioned  in  such  warrant,  and  to 
answer  to  all  and  singular  i-.'.dictments  or  informations  for  any 
such  offence;  and  in  case  any  such  person  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  become  bound  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawlul  for  such 
judge  or  justice  to  commit  such  person  to  the  common  gaol  of 
the'county,  citv,  or  place  where  the  offence  has  been  committed, 
or  where  he  or  she  shall  have  been  apprehended,  to  remain 
until  he  or  she  shall  become  bound,  or  be  discharged  by  order 
of  the  court  in  term  time,  or  of  1  of  the  judges  of  the  court  in 
vacation  ;  and  the  recognizance  to  be  taken  shall  be  returned 
and  filed  in  the  said  court,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until 
such  person  shall  be  acquitted  of  such  offence,  or  in  case  of 
conviction  shall  have  received  judgment  for  the  same,  unless 
sooner  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  discharged;  and  where  any  per- 
son, either  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  of  commitment  aforesaid, 
or  by  virtue  of  any  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum  issued  out 
of  the  said  court,  ijnow  detained,  or  shall  be  committed  to  and 
detained  in  any  gaol  for  want  of  bail,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
prosecutor  of  such  indictment  or  information  to  cause  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  delivered  to  such  person,  or  to  the  gaoler,  keeper, 
or  turnkey  of  the  gaol  wherein  such  person  is  detained,  with  a 
notice  thereon  indorsed,  that  unless  such  person  shall,  within 
8  days  from  the  time  of  such  delivery  of  said  copy,  cause  an 
appearance  and  also  a  plea  or  demurrer  to  be  entered  in  court 
to  such  indictment  or  information,  an  appearance  and  the  plea 
of  Not  Guilty  will  be  entered  thereto  in  the  name  of  such  per- 
son ;  and  in  case  he  or  she  shall,  for  the  space  of  8  days  after 
the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  such  indictment  or  information,  neglect 
to  c^tse  an  appearance,  and  also  a  ulea  or  demurrer,  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  said  court  to  such  indictment  or  information,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor,  upon  affidavit  being  made 
and  filed  in  the  court  of  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  such  indict- 
ment or  information,  with  such  notice  indorsed  thereon  as 
aforesaid,  to  such  person,  or  to  such  gaoler,  keeper, or  turnkey,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  affidavit  may  be  made  before  any  judge 
or  commissioner  of  the  court  authorised  to  take  affidavits,  to 


cause  an  appearance  and  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  to  be  entered 
to  such  indictment  or  information  for  such  person  ;  and  such 
proceeihngs  shall  be  had  thereupon  as  if  the  defendant  appeared 
and  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  the 
court ;  and  if,  upon  trial,  any  defendant  so  committed  and  de- 
tained be  acquitted  of  all  the  offences  therein  charged  upon 
him  or  her,  it  shall  be  lawlul  for  the  judge  before  wihom  auch 
tiial  shall  be  had,  although  he  may  not  be  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  to  order  that  such  defendant  be  discharged 
out  of  custody,  as  to  his  or  lier  commitment  as  atoresaid,  and 
such  defendant  shall  be  thereupon  discharged  act oruingly.— 
Sect.  108. 

When  Recognizance  is  given,  and  the  Party  shall  not  plead,  a 
Copy  of  the  information  or  Indictment  may  he  velivend  to  his 
Attorney  or  Agent.  —  \\ here  any  person,  arrested  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  issued  as  aforesaid,  enters  into  a  recogniz.  nee,  and 
appears  in  court  at  the  return  of  the  said  recognizance,  but 
does  not  afterwards  plead  to  the  information  or  indictment,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  to  cause  a  copy  Iheriof  to  be 
delivered  to  such  person,  or  to  his  or  her  atiorney  or  agent,  or 
to  be  left  at  his  or  her  last  piace  of  abode,  with  a  notice  there- 
on indorsed,  that  unless  such  person  shall,  wiihni  8  days 
irom  the  time  of  such  delivery,  cause  a  plea  to  be  entered  in 
court  lo  such  information  or  indictment,  the  prosecutor 
will  enter  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty  on  his  or  her  behalf;  and  upon 
affidavit  being  maile  and  filed  in  the  court  of  the  delivery  of  a 
copy  of  such  information  or  indictment,  with  notice  indorsed 
thereon  as  aforesaid,  to  such  person,  or  to  his  or  her  attorney 
or  agent,  or  at  his  or  her  last  place  of  abode,  as  the  case  may 
be,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor  to  cause  tie  plea  of 
Not  Guilty  to  be  entered  to  such  information  or  indielment 
for  such  person,  and  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereupon 
as  if  the  defendant  had  pleaded  according  to  tl.e  usual  course 
of  the  said  court.  —  Sect.  10"J. 

Certain  Articles  not  to  be  landed  until  tlie  Dues  of  the  City  of 
London  an-  jiiiid.  —  If  all  or  any  of  the  goods  of  the  description 
herein-after  nientioiied,  (that  is  to  say,)  firkins  of  butter,  tons 
of  cheese,  fish,  cfjgs,  salt,  fruit,  roots  eatable,  and  <  iiioiis, 
brought  coastwise  into  the  port  of  the  said  city,  and  which  are 
liable  to  the  said  dues,  shall  be  landed  or  unshipped  at  ov  in 
the  said  purt  bi.iore  a  pvojier  certificate  of  the  i!a\ment  of  ihe 
said  duties  shall  have  lieen  obtained,  such  goons  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  may  he  ^eizecl  by  any  I'llicer  oi  customs  empowired 
to  seize  goods  landed  withmit  mie  inirj  ;  and  such  iiirieiiure 
may  be  sued  for,  prosi.'cuted,  and  lecovcred  by  action  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  iiiforma;ion  in  any  court  of  record  at  W  est- 
minster,  m  the  name  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  city,  on 
behalf  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens.  -  hect.  110. 

When  OJJenders  are  arrested  and  gice  Bail,  the  Vail  limui  to 

be  assigntd  to  his  Majesty If  any  person  shall  be  arrested  by 

a  writ  of  capias  ad  resyoMendum  issuing  out  of  any  court  of 
record,  or  out  of  any  of  tire  superior  couns  of  record  of  either 
of  the  counties  palatine,  at  the  suit  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
sheriff  or  other  officer  shall  take  bail  from  such  person,  he 
shall,  at  the  request  and  costs  of  the  prosecutor,  assign  to  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  bail  bond  taken  from 
such  person,  by  indorsing  the  same,  and  attesting  it  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  in  the  presence  of  2  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
which  maybe  done  without  any  staivp,  providid  the  assign- 
ment so  indorsed  be  duly  stamped  before  anv  suit  be  comnienctd 
thereupon;  and  if  such  bail  bond  be  lorfe.ttd,  such  process 
shall  thereupon  issue  as  on  bonds  originally  made  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  the  court  in  which  such 
liaif  bond  is  put  in  suit  may  give  such  relief  to  the  defendant 
or  defendants  as  is  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason.— 
Sect.  111. 

Indiclntents  to  be  preferred  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners,  — 
No  indictment  shall  be  prefe'ned  or  suit  commenced  for  the 
recovery  of  any  penalty  or  forteiture  under  this  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  the  customs  or  excise  (except  in  the  ca;es" of  persons 
detained  and  carried  before  1  or  more  justices  in  pursuance  of 
this  act)  unless  such  suit  be  commenced  in  the  name  of  the 
attorney-general,  or  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  or  unlesa 
such  indictment  be  preferred  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  or  excise,  or  unless  such  suit  be  com- 
menced in  the  name  of  some  officer  of  customs  or  excise, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  commissioners  respectively — 
Sect.  112. 

JVie  Atiorney -general  or  Lord  Advocate  may  sign  a  Noli  pro- 
sequi. —  If  any  prosecution  whatever  be  commenced  for  the 
recovery  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  incurred  under  this 
or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  or  excise,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  attorney-general,  or  for  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  fine,  &c.  was  incurred 
without  any  intention  of  fraud,  or  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  said  ]>rosecution,  to  s\op  all  further  proceedings  by 
enttirir\^  a  noli  prosequi,  or  otherwise,  on  such  mformaiion,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  share  of  such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
to  which  any  officer  or  officers  may  be  entitled,  as  to  the  king's 
share  thereof.  —  Sect.  113. 

Proof  of  Payment  of  Duties,  or  of  the  lanful  Importation  of 
Goods,  to  be  oil  the  Owner If  any  goods  be  seized  for  nonpay- 
ment of  duties,  or  other  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  any  dispute 
arise  whether  the  customs,  excise,  or  inland  duties  have  been 
paid  for  the  same,  or  the  same  have  been  lawfully  im]  orted,  or 
concerning  the  place  whence  such  goods  were  brought,  the 
proof  thereof  shall  be  on  the  owner  or  claimer  of  such  goods, 
and  not  on  the  officer  seizing  and  stopping  the  same.  — 
Sect.  114. 

No  Justice  connected  with  ihe  Collection  of  the  Revenue  to  inter- 

fere  in  summary  Convictiotis No  justice  of  the  peace  being 

a  collector  or  comptroller,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
customs  or  excise,  shall  take  cognizance  of  any  matter  relating 
to  summary  convictions  of  persons  offending  against  this  or 
any  other  customs  act.  —  Sect.  115. 

Avernunt  of  certain  Mutters  to  be  sufficient.—  In  case  of  any 
information  or  proceedings  had  under  any  act  relating  to  the 
customs,  the  averment  that  the  commissioners  of  customs  or 
excise  iiave  directed  or  elected  such  information  or  proceedings 
to  be  instituted,  or  that  any  vessel  is  foreign,  or  belonging 
wholly  or  in  part  to  H.  M.  subjects,  or  that  any  person  detained 
or  found  on  hoard  any  vessel  or  boat  liable  to  seizure  is  or  is  not 
a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  or  that  any  person  detained  is  or  is  not 
a  seafaring  man,  or  fit  or  able  to  serve  in  the  naval  service,  or 
that  any  person  is  an  officer  of  customs,  and  where  tlie  offence 
is  committed  in  any  port  in  the  U.  K.,  the  naming  of  such 
port  in  any  information  or  proceedings,  shall  be  sufficient, 
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•without  proof  as  to  such  feet  or  facts,  unless  defendant  prove 
to  the  contrary.  —  Sect.  1 16. 

Persons  preventhifi  Smuggling  to  be  deemed  duly  employed,  — 
All  persons  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  under 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  or  of  any  officer  or  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  customs,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  and  the  aver- 
ment, in  any  information  or  suit,  that  such  party  was  so  duly 
employed,  shall  be  sufficient  proof  thereof,  unless  the  defendant 
prove  to  the  contrary.  —  Sect.  117. 

Vied  voce  Evidence  tnay  be  given.  —  If  upon  any  trial  a  ques- 
tion  shall  arise  vf  hether  any  person  is  an  officer  of  the  army, 
navy,  or  marines,  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, and  on  full  pay,  or  an  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  evi- 
dent of  his  having  acted  as  such  shall  be  deemed  sufficient, 
and  such  person  shall  not  be  required  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion or  deputation,  unless  sufficient  proof  be  given  to  the 
contrary ;  and  every  such  officer,  and  any  person  acting  in  his 
aid  or  assistance,  shall  be  a  competent  witness  upon  the  trial  ot 
any  suit  or  information  on  account  of  any  seizure  or  penalty, 
notwithstanding  such  officer  or  person  may  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  seizure  or  penalty,  or  to  any  reward 
upon  conviction  of  the  party  charged  in  such  suit  or  inform- 
ation.—Sect.  118. 

What  deemed  strfficient  Evidence  of  an  Order  of  Commissioners 
(f  Customs  or  Excise.  —  Upon  the  trial  of  any  issue,  or  upon 
any  judicial  hearing  or  investigation  touching  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  under  any  law  or  laws  relating  to  the  customs  or 
exci.-e,  or  to  the  law  of  navigation,  where  it  may  be  necessary 
to  f;ive  jiroof  of  any  order  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  or  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  the 
letter  or  instructions  officially  received  by  the  officer  of  customs 
or  excise  at  the  place  or  district  where  such  penalty  or  forfeiture   1 


was  incurred,  or  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  for  hh 
government,  and  in  which  such  order  is  mentioned  or  referred 
to,  and  under  which  instructions  he  shall  have  acted,  shall  lie 
admitted  and  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  and  proof  of  such 
order  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever Sect.  J  19. 

Within  wliat  Time  Suits,  JfC.  are  to  be  exhibited All  suits, 

indictments,  or  informations  exhibited  for  any  offence  against 
this  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  customs  in  any  court  of 
record  at  Westminster,  or  in  Dublin,  or  in  Edinburgh,  or  in 
the  royal  courts  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man, 
shall  and  may  be  had,  brought,  sued,  or  exhibited  within  3 
years  next  after  the  date  of  the  offence  committed,  and  shall 
and  may  be  exhibited  before  1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
within  6  months  next  after  the  date  of  the  offence  committed. 
—  Sect.  120. 

Information  may   be    exhibited  any  Time  after  6  Months 

Where  any  person  shall  have  been  detained  for  any  offence 
against  this  or  any  other  customs  act,  and  shall  have  made  his 
escape  from  custody,  an  information  may  be  exhibited  before 
1  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  against  such  person,  for  such 
offence,  at  any  time  afterwards,  although  more  than  6  months 
have  expired.  —  Sect.  121 . 

Indictments  or  Informations  maybe  tried  in  any  County Any 

indictment  or  information  for  any  offence  against  this  or  any 
other  customs  act  shall  be  inquired  of,  examined,  tried,  and 
determined  in  any  county  of  England  where  the  offence  is 
committed  in  England,  and  in  any  county  in  Scotland  where 
the  offence  is  committed  in  Scotland,  and  in  any  county  in 
Ireland  where  the  offence  is  committed  in  Ireland,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the 
said  county  where  the  said  indictment  or  information  shall  be 
tried.— Sect.  122. 


SMYRNA,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  western  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  lat.  38°  25'  36"  N.,  Ion.  27°  6'  45"  E.  Population,  probably,  about  120,000; 
of  whom  60,000  may  be  Turks,  40,000  Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians,  Franks, 
Jews,  &c.  Smyrna  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf;  the  entrance  to  which  lies 
between  the  island  of  Mytilene  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Carabourun,  in  lat.  38°  41'  30"  N., 
Ion.  26°  21  E.,  on  the  south.  The  woodcut  on  the  next  page  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  gulf  of  Smyrna  than  could  be  derived  from  any  description.  The  dotted  line  shows 
the  course  inwards.  The  passage  between  James'  Castle  (D)  on  the  south  and  the 
opposite  sand-bank  is  narrow ;  but  there  is  from  9  to  10  fathoms  water,  with  a  blue  clay 
bottom.  Merchant  ships  anchor  abreast  of  the  city  in  from  7  to  8  fathoms  ;  but  the 
water  is  so  deep  that  they  may  come  close  to  the  quays.  The  inbat,  or  sea  breeze,  blows 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  is  always  waited  for  by  ships  going  up  to  the  city. 
There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf,  merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on 
the  north  side.  Smyrna  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  excellence  of  its  port, 
and  its  admirable  situation,  have  made  it  be  several  times  rebuilt,  after  being  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes.  On  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  castle  is  at  the  back  of  the  town,  which  it  commands,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  could  oppose  no  resistance 
to  an  invading  force.  The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  correspond  to  its  external 
appearance ;  the  streets  being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precautions,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
Smyrna  is  frequently  visited  by  the  plague.  So  late  as  1814,  from  50,000  to  60,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  cut  oflf  by  this  dreadful  scourge.  The  trade  of 
this  city  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  caravans 
from  Persia  are  chiefly  composed  of  Armenians.  They  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed 
periods,  which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  most  of 
the  foreign  ships  frequenting  the  port.  Bargains  are  principally  effected  by  Jew  brokers, 
many  of  whom  have  amassed  considerable  fortunes.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
consist  of  grain,  furs,  iron,  butter,  &c.  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog ;  and  of  cotton  stuffs 
and  twist,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  dye  woods,  iron,  tin  and 
tin  plates,  rum,  brandy,  paper,  cheese,  glass,  wine,  &c.  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States,  &c.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and  cotton, 
fy-uits  —  particularly  raisins ;  opium,  rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  gums ;  olive 
oil,  madder  roots,  Turkey  carpets,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare  skins,  goats' 
wool,  safflower,  &c.  —  ( For  further  details,  see  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tome  ii. 
pp,  495 — 507.  4to  edit. ;  and  MacgilVs  Travels  in  Turkey,  vol.  i.  Letters  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9.) 

References  to  Plan.  —  A,  Partridge  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  which  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in 
from  15  to  7  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  B,  a  mud  point.  C,  Pelican  Point.  D,  James' Castle.  E,  Low 
narrow  islands.    Soundings,  except  where  otherwise  marked,  in  fathoms. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Constantinople  ;  which  see.  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres 
of  40  paras  or  medini.  The  value  of  the  piastre  fluctuates  according  to  the  exchange.  It  has  been  very 
much  degraded  ;  and  is  at  present  worth  about  4rf.  The  oke  is  the  principal  weight  used.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  2 lbs.  13  oz.  5 dr.  avoirdupois  ;  45  okes  =  1  kinta  -  100  rottolos  =  12748 lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
kintal  of  Constantinople  is  only  44  okes.  A  teffee  of  silk  =  4|  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  chequee  of  opium  = 
l|lb.  ;  a  chequee  of  goats'  wool  -  5^  lbs.  Corn  is  measured  by  the  killow  =  1-456  Winch,  bushel 
e  pic,  or  long  measure,  =  27  Eng.  inches.  —  {Kelly's  inmbist,  ^c.) 
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1066  SMYRNA. 

Commerce  of  .Smyrna.  —  The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of 
Smyrna  with  Western  Europe  are  copied  from  a  letter  addressed  by  an  intelligent 
English  merchant,  established  in  Smyrna,  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it.  Nothing  so  complete  or  satisfactory  has  ever  been  published  as  to 
the  trade  of  this  emporium.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  since  1828,  when  this 
paper  was  drawn  up,  the  commerce  of  Smyrna  has  lost  some  of  its  importance.  Syria, 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the  eastern  p^rts  of  Greece,  &c.  used  formerly  to  derive 
a  considerable  part  of  their  supplies  of  foreign  produce  at  second  hand  from  Smyrna ; 
but  they  now,  for  the  most  part,  are  either  supplied  direct  from  England,  Marseilles, 
&c.,  or  indirectly  from  Syra,  which  is  become  a  considerable  depot. 

Charges  on  Selling  and  Buying.  —  As  we  conceive  that  a  correct  list  of  selling  and  buying  charges  is  an 
essential  piece  of  information  for  those  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  we  annex  the  same, 
inclutiing  every  item  of  expense,  namely  :  — 


On  Buying. 

Per  cent. 
Custom  duty  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  article)  -  1  to  3 
Porterage  (included  in  the  cost  of  packages,  which  vary 

according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  uacked). 
House  and  street  brokerage  -  -     IJ 

Commission  (except  on  tigs,  which  is  6  per  cent.)  -     5 

Warehouse  rent        -  -  .  .     o^ 


On  Selling. 

Per  cent. 
Freight  (according  to  the  rate  agreed  upon  in  England) 

say  -  -  -  -  -  2 

C'lstom  dutv  (on  general  goods)        -  -  -3 

Porterage  from  1  to  2  piastres  per  package  (according  to 

the  size). 

Shroffage  -  •  •  •  *  OJ 

House  and  street  hrokerage        -  -  -  2 

Commission  for  effecting  sale        •  -  -  3 

Ditto,  if  proceeds  are  remitted  by  bill  or  specie        -         -  1^ 

Pel  credere  ditto  (when  required  to  be  charged)  -  2 

\\'arehouse  rent         -  -  •  ^\ 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  packages,  those  for  silk  are  about  2-1  piastres  each  ;  for  galls,  18  do. ;  gum« 
mastic,  tragacanth,  &c.,  20  do. ;  scammony,  18  do. ;  opium,  30  to  36  do.  j  raisins,  12  to  14  do. ;  8gs,  25 
to  30  paras  ;  cotton  wool,  from  12  to  20  piastres,  &c. 

We  learn  from ,  that  your  firm  deals  largely  in  skins  and  furs,  but  he  does  not  state  the  quality 

of  either;  the  latter  article  is,  however,  of  a  very  limited  and  ordinary  nature  with  us,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  hare  skins,  which  are  abundant  and  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  German  and 
French  markets.  They  are  most  plentiful  during  the  winter  season,  when  Ihey  are  also  cheaper  and 
keep  better  than  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  Sheep,  goat,  lamb,  and  kiii  skins  are  plentiful,  and  are 
often  in  request  for  America  ;  particularly  the  2  latter  when  in  season,  which  is,  for  lamb  skins  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  and  for  goat  skins  from  November  until  April.  We 
have  no  want  of  ox  and  cow  hides,  both  dried  and  salted,  the  leather  of  which  is  said  to  be  more  pliable 
than  those  of  Europe.  They  are  now  and  then  sent  to  Marseilles  in  small  parcels  ;  but  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey,  by  a  written  (kscription,  the  exact  quality  of  those  skins,  we  intend  making  up  a  little 
bale  of  such  kinds  as  may  for  the  moment  be  met  with,  and  to  forward  it  by  an  early  vessel  to  London, 
when  it  shall  be  submitted  to  your  inspection,  with  an  invoice,  and  remain,  if  you  thmk  proper,  at  your 
disposal. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  our  sales,  purchases,  and  barters 
are  effected,  together  with  the  nature  of  sales  made  on  credit  or  for  cash,  &c. 

Sales  are  effected  in  this  country  between  our  house's  brokers,  and  what  is  termed  a  street  or  out-door 
broker;  the  forme>-  receiving  their  instructions  from  us,  and  the  latter  acting  on  behalf  of  the  buyer. 
When  the  terms  are  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  real  buyer  and  seller  personally  meet ;  and  a  bond  or 
obligatory  note  stating  the  terms  and  amount  of  the  transaction  is  drawn  out  and  signed  by  the  buyer, 
and"when  not  much  approved  of,  one  or  more  signatures  are  required  to  the  bond,  who  individually  and 
collectively  become  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

Purchases  are  similarly  made,  except  that  the  purchaser  or  agent  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
brokers,  inspect  the  goods  he  is  about  to  treat  for  :  cash  down  is  generally  expected  ;  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  a  short  credit  of  1  or  2  couriers  is  obtained  :  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  also,  that  a  or  even  i  of 
the  purchase  amount  is  advanced  to  the  seller,  when  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  article  wanted 
by  the  buver  is  in  the  place,  and  which  must  then  be  procured  from  the  interior  or  place  of  growth. 
The  money  advanced  (which  is  to  be  returned  if  the  quality  does  not  suit)  is  sent  by  a  confidential 
person  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  accompanied  either  by  the  seller  in  person,  or  by  some  one  repre- 
senting him. 

Barters  are  generally  attended  with  delay,  impediments,  and  sacrifices  to  the  European  agent  who  ex- 
changes his  constituents'  goods  for  native  produce,  and  are  never  completed  without  his  paying  a  large 
portion  in  cash,  which  is  mostly  |,  sometimes  even  |,  but  never  less  than  i  of  the  full  amount;  besides 
always  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  produce  than  if  it  were  bought  for  ready  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  the  agent's  transaction  goes  in  goods,  the  price  of  which  he  also  advances,  it  is 
equal  to  an  advantageous  cash  sale,  deducting  a  discount;  but  still  he  loses,  as  we  have  just  srated, 
on  that  part  of  the  operation  which  subjects  him  to  the  necessity  of  giving  ready  money  for  such  part 
of  the  produce  as  remains  above  the  counter-value  given  in  goods,  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  is  worth 
in  the  open  market.  Thus  the  advantage  is  all  in  favour  of  this  country,  and  against  the  agent.  Indeed, 
barters  are  seldom  undertaken  unless  when  a  profitable  result  is  anticipated,  when  European  goods  are 
difficult  to  be  placed  upon  saving  conditions,  either  from  the  want  of  demand  or  a  glutted  market,  or 
when  (which  is  mostly  the  case)  the  holder  of  such  goods  has  orders  from  the  owners  of  them  to  remit 
them  in  produce,  and  thus  realise  their  property,  if  not  upon  profitable  terms,  at  least  without  the  risk 
arising  from  bad  debts ;  sometimes,  also,  outstanding  bonds  are  taken  in  part  payment,  to  the  extent 
occasionally  of  i ;  another  a  is  taken  in  goods  at  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  above 
current  prices;  and  the  remaining  i  in  cash  against  produce,  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  it 
fetches  in  the  bazaars.  However,  it  is  by  barter  alone  that  any  extensive  transaction  ever  takes  place, 
or  that  it  can  be  either  readily  or  safely  effected. 

Sales  on  Credit.  — The  terms  of  credit  vary  considerably,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
goods  which  the  agent  sells  :  for  current  or  demanded  merchandise,  2  couriers  (or  2  periods  of  15  days), 
and  two  and  three  31  days,  are  the  present  terms  ;  which  are  extended  to  four,  five,  and  six  31  days  for 
articles  not  much  in  request.  Couriers  mean  post  days  ;  of  which  we  have  2  in  each  month  :  at  each 
courier,  and  31  days,  a  proportionate  payment  becomes  payable;  for  instance,  on  a  credit  of  six  31  days, 
1th  falls  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  month  ;  and  if  paid,  is  noted  accordingly  on  the  bond,  and  so 
on  until  the  remaining  5  periods  are  exi)ired  :  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  payments  are  by  no 
means  punctually  made,  except  by  a  few  of  our  more  wealthy  bazaar  buyers,  although  for  the  first  3  or 
4  periods  of  a  long  credit  some  regularity  is  observed  ;  but  as  the  time  begins  to  shorten,  payments  are 
proportionably  retarded,  so  that  two  31  days  on  a  bond  of  credit  for  6  months  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
average  of  time  in  addition  to  the  limited  term. 

Sales  for  Cash. These  very  seldom  occur,  indeed,  and  then  only  when  money  is  abundant,  or  the 

article  sold  scarce  and  in  great  demand  ;  in  fact,  not  1  sale  in  100  is  made  on  these  terms ;  and  in 
about  the  same  ratio  is  a  discount  taken  off  from  a  bazaar  bond  at  cveq  an  exorbitant  rate,  however 
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short  the  period  may  be  that  it  has  to  run  :  occasionally  a  sale  is,  however,  effected  for  |  cash,  and  the 
other  A  short  credit,  for  some  very  current  goods. 

Character  oj  Dealers.  — Before  entering  upon  the  articles  of  commerce,  we  are  desirous  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  tlie  character  and  customs  of  our  bazaar  dealers.  The  Greek  dealers  are  in  general 
petty  shopkeepers,  very  cunning,  and  very  bad  payers.  The  Jews  have  similar  defects,  but  are  well  sup. 
ported  by  their  brethren,  who  generally  become  guarantee  for  each  other.  The  Armenians  are  by  far  the 
largest  traffickers  both  for  buying  and  selling;  and  though  hard  bargainers,  are  mostly  all  solvent,  and 
iKinourable  as  well  as  honest.  The  Turks  are,  however,  as  far  superior  to  the  foregoing  races  in  all  moral 
qualities,  as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  means  and  commercial  abilities;  ytt  they  sometimes  deal 
largely,  and  their  bond  is  as  punctually  discharged,  in  general,  a»  the  day  comes  when  it  falls  due.  The 
laws  in  this  country  mostly  favour  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  ;  and  so  far  they  en- 
cuurage  dishonesty.  The  number  of  insolvent  native  dealers  was  at  one  time  excessive,  but  of  late 
the  means  of  each  individual  buyer  have  been  so  carefully  investigated,  that  at  present  we  are  nor  aware 
that  there  is  one  bazaar  dealer  who  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demancis  of  those  from  whom  he  has  pur. 
chased.  The  European  consuls,  who  enjoy  much  consideration  by  the  Turks,  protect  the  interests  of 
their  countrymen  in  disputed  points;  and,  in  general,  questions  of  a  commercial  nature  are  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  Turkish  tribunal,  where  very  little  pleading,  but  a  good  deal  of  plain  straight  forward 
justice,  goes  forward;  except  that,  perhaps,  the  European  is,  it  any  thing,  rather  less  favoured  than 
tiie  native. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  leading  articles  of  our  imports  and  exports  for  your 
government,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  relied  upon. 

I.MPORTS. 

Coffee. — This  is  by  far  the  most  current  article  received  here,  and  is  sent  from  England,  France, 
Holland,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  America;  but  first,  and  principally  of  late  jears,  from 
t.he  latter  country  ;  the  vessels  of  which  are  frequently  laden  with  coflce,  and  always  partly  so' :  the  next 
in  point  of  quantity  comes  from  England;  but  is  shipped  mostly  in  small  parcels  at'a  time,  of  from  300  to 
1 1  (J  sacks,  although  occasionally  that  amount  is  doubled.  France  follows,  but  on  a  less  extensive  scale; 
and  Austria,  Holland,  and  the  small  ports  in  the  south  of  Europe,  do  not  together  export  more  than 
%>.  liat  is  received  from  England  alone.  We  have  -t  different  qualities  of  coflee  m  our  maikcts  ;  namely, 
3Iocha,  St.  Domingo,  Havannah,  and  Brazil :  the  fir>t  is  sent  from  Alexandria,  and  by  American  vessels, 
a!,d  but  seldom  from  Europe;  the  consumption  is,  however,  limited,  and  does  not  exceed  60,(00  okes 
aniuially.  At  Constantiiioi)!e,  about  3  times  that  quantity  is  sold  yearly.  We  never  remember  to  have 
kno  vn  such  heavy  importations  of  West  India  cottee  as  within  these  last  6  months  i.writtcn  in  November, 
J  ^-7  ;  the  con.-iequence  of  which  has  been  such  an  excess  beyond  the  wants  of  the  place,  that  not  only 
buyers  are  fully  supplied  for  some  time  to  come,  but  also  the  heavy  stock  in  first  hands  can  only  be 
diminished  either  by  tbrced  or  ruinous  sales,  or  must  wait  for  2  or  3  months,  until  tlie  demand  again 
comes  round  ;  which  is,  however,  certain  to  take  place,  as  coffc'e  forms  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
country:  in  short,  an  .Asiatic  cannot  do  without  his  coffee;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Smyrna  alone 
not  less  than  perhaps  4(X),0t0  cups  of  it  are  daily  drunk,  which,  computed  at  the  cost  i)rice  of  2  i)aras  each, 
amount  to  20,000  piastres !  The  St.  Uomingo  and  Havannah  coffee  are  preferred  to  the  Brazil,  although, 
when  the  latter  is  of  a  fair  round  quality,  there  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  difference  in  price;  the 
small  green  West  India  berry  certainly  commands  a  re.;dy  sale  ;  but,  for  the  finest  sort,  not  more  tiian  6 
or  s  per  cent  can  be  obtained  above  the  middling  and  sound  quality.  Coflee  is  amongst  the  very  few 
articles  which  occasionally  meet  with  a  partial  and  entire  cash  sale  and  short  credit ;  and  is,  moreover, 
from  the  means  and  character  of  the  dealers  in  it,  the  least  liable  to  risk  from  insolvency.  It  is  also  the 
easiest  through  which  an  advantageous  barter  can  be  etlected,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coff'ee  will  be 
taken  in  exchange  for  produce  than  almost  any  other  item  of  European  merchandise.  Annual  consump- 
tion, about  ;3,000,0()()  okes. 

Sugar  is  the  next  in  consequence.  This  article  is  supplied  from  the  same  sources  as  coffee,  and  is 
attended  in  its  disposal  with  similar  results.  We  receive  the  following  qualities:  —  White  crushed, 
wiiite  Havannah,  brown  do.,  white  East  India,  refined  in  small  loaves  of  4  lbs.  and  in  large  of  811)S.  each  : 
the  2  latter  are  mostly  shipped  from  America  and  England.  The  brown  and  ordinary  sorts  are  not  so 
current.     Annual  consumption,  10,0i  0  kintals. 

Indigo  follows  the  2  preceding  articles,  not  so  much  in  extent  as  meeting  a  ready  sale  always,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  profitable  one  :  it  is  attended  likewise  with  all  the  advantages  and  facilities  attached  to 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  is  furnished  by  Europe  and  America,  but  i)rincipally  by  England.  The  qualities 
we  receive  consist  of  East  India  purple  and  copper,  ditto  common,  and  Guatemala,  i  he  first  of  the  3 
is  the  kind  bt^st  adapted  for  our  markets,  and  is  placed  sooner  and  better  than  the  other  2  ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  coffee,  the  very  fine  will  not  pay  cost  jirice,  and  ought  therefore  never  to  be  sent,  'i  he  pieces 
suited  for  our  buyers  ought  to  be  good  sized,  with  about  an  equal  proportion  of  i)uri>le  and  copper  in  each 
piece.  The  few  "chests  on  sale  are  all  ordinary,  and  consequently  dull  ;  and  the  first  arrival  of  1.5  or  20 
chests  (and  not  more  ought  ever  to  be  shipped  at  one  time]  of  fair  East  India  will  meet  with  a  ready  and 
favourable  sale  at  20  piastres  per  oke.     Annual  consumption,  SO  chests. 

Manufactures.  —  This  is,  in  point  of  amount,  the  most  extensive  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  Turkey. 
We  have,  as  you  wdl  perceive  from  our  price  current,  a  numerous  assortment  of  British  and  East  India 
cotton  goods  and  English  shalloons.  The  white  or  unprinted  cotton  goods  are  most  in  demand  during 
the  warm  weather,  and  the  coloured  or  printed  stuffs  during  winter,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of 
all  sorts  is  regularly  and  largely  sold  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  East  Indian  manufactures  are 
supplied  by  America  and  England  exclusively  ;  the  latter  country  also  sends  fair  imitations  of  the  East 
India  loom,  in  long  cloths,  seersuckers,  &c.  The  native  consumers  are  exceedingly  fastidious  in  their 
choice  of  designs  and  colours,  which  ought  very  frequently  to  be  altered,  in  order  to  meet  their  capricious 
taste.  Manufactureil  goods  are  always  sold  at  long  credits,  but  large  barters  are  often  effected  through 
them.  A  person  desirous  of  entering'  into  this  item  of  our  commerce  is  almost  certain  ultimately  to  reap 
an  advantage ;  but  he  must  have  patience,  a  large  capital,  and  must  not  be  disheartened  at  the  first  or 
second  result  of  his  enterprise,  should  it  di.<appoint  his  hopes  of  profit.  He  must  also  enter  into  the 
thing  with  spirit,  and  keep  his  agent  always  suiiplied  with  the  goods  he  may  recommend;  and  he  is 
to  remember  that  many  months  must  elapse  before  he  can  expect  a  return  by  bills  of  exchange,  but 
sooner  if  he  order  a  barter.  The  capital  employed  must  also  at  least  be  to  the  amount  of  20,00(7.  to  do 
any  good  ;  and  further,  this  sum  ought  to  be  disbursed  by  him  without  any  i)ecuniary  cinbarrassment  or 
inconvenience.  For  a  person  willing  to  undcrUike  such  a  step,  he  would  require  to  be  regularly  furnished 
with  patterns,  and  advices  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  printed  and  varied;  and  we  again 
repeat,  that  with  competent  means,  a  real  desire  to  follow  the  branch  up  firmly,  and  full  information 
hence  of  what  is  required,  a  most  extensive  and  finally  lucrative  business  would  be  done:  and  we 
recommend  tlie  matter  strongly  to  your  best  consideration.  Annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  (British), 
about  367,300  pieces. 

Cotton  Twist  forms  no  inconsiderable  article  in  our  trade,  and  is  supplied  exclusively  from  England. 
Mule  twist  has,  however,  superseded,  in  some  degree,  the  demand  which  formerly  existed  for  water  twist, 
and  is  consequently  more  in  request.  Water  twist  is  nevertheless  saleable,  and  both  qualities  ought  to 
be  of  rather  high  numbers.  This  article  is  often  given  in  barter,  but  mostly  sold  at  rather  long  credits, 
and  hardly  ever  for  cash.  Annual  consumption  of  water  twist,  10,000  okes ;  ditto  of  mule  ditto, 
28,()0(j  okes. 

Iron  in  Bars,  English,  was  formerly  hrgely  consumed  ;  but  from  tlie  buyers  being  plentifully  supplied. 
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it  Is  at  present  but  little  demanded,  even  at  the  losing  price  of  the  day.  Barters  are  rery  frequently 
effected  through  irons  of  all  descriptions,  and  command  a  short  credit,  and  sometimes  a  cash  sale.  Annual 
consumption,  16,000  to  18,00U  kintals. 

Iron  Plates  are  generally  einjiloyed  for  building  purposes,  and  store  doors. 

Iro7i  Rods  are  always  saleable. 

Irmi  Hoops  are  most  saleable  in  August,  September,  and  October,  for  fruit  and  other  export  barrels. 

Iron,  Russia,  und  Sivedisli  Bars  —  These  kinds  are  sent  in  rather  large  parcels,  particularly  the 
former,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  the  English,  owing  to  their  malleable  qualities,  which  render 
labour  easier,  and  by  that  advantage  command  a  preference :  though  the  high  price,  beyond  the  English 
make,  puts  the  two  qualities  upon  a  level,  and  commands  a  larger  consumption  of  the  latter.  Annual 
consumption,  3,500  kintals. 

Tin  in  Bars  is  a  good,  steady,  saleable  article;  is  often  given  on  fair  terms  in  barter,  always  disposed 
of  on  short  credit,  and  now  and  then  ])laced  for  cash.  It  comes  from  England  exclusively.  Annual 
consumption,  830  to  1,000  barrels  of  4  cwt.  each. 

Tin  in  Plates  is  attended  with  the  foregoing  advantages,  and  is  also  supplied  by  England  alone. 
Annual  consumption,  1,200  double  boxes. 

Lead  in  Sheets,  Pigs,  and  Shot.  —  These  3  items  have  lately,  particularly  shot,  been  sent  from  Germany, 
and  prove  dangerous  competitors  with  the  English  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  thing  is  overdone,  and 
we  have  more  in  market  than  meets  the  demamt  at  losing  prices. 

Lead,  Red  and  White.  — I'hese  2  articles  have  lately  been  much  in  request  for  the  formation  of  paint. 
Some  large  parcels  of  red  have  lately  arrived,  and  sell  well  and  currently,  but  we  are  altogether  without 
white.  The  consumption  of  all  soi'ts  of  lead  has,  however,  considerably  decreased  of  late  years,  and  no 
longer  forms  an  item  of  any  great  consequence  in  our  trade. 

Riim  and  Brandy.  —  Leeward  Island  and  Jamaica  are  furnished  by  America  and  England;  the  former 
particularly  in  the  lower  qualities,  of  which  we  have  a  full  market  at  low  prices.  The  better  kind  and 
brandy  are  supplied  from  England,  but  do  not  obtain  a  proportionate  advance  compared  with  the  common 
sorts.  Brandy  is  but  of  limited  demand,  and  ■i  or  3  puncheons  are  sutficient  at  a  time.  It  ought,  as  well 
as  rum,  to  be  deeply  coloured.     Annual  consumption  of  rum,  300  puncheons. 

Spices  are  all  saleable  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  particularly  pepper  and  pimento ;  the  latter  of  which, 
in  small  sound  berries,  is  demanded  at  good  ijrices.  Nutmegs  are  very  abundant,  and  offering  very  low 
without  finding  purchasers.  France,  America,  and  England  supply  us  with  spices,  but  France  more  so 
in  cloves  than  in  other  kinds  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  qualities  received  from  England  are 
preferred.     Credit  on  selling  is  generally  short. 

Cochineal  is  a  fair  article  now  and  then  in  small  qualities ;  and,  when  in  demand,  at  times  fetches 
good  prices,  occasionally  a  cash  sale,  and  always  one  of  the  shortest  credits.  Annual  consumption, 
4,500  okes. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  imports,  we  could  wish  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  a  poor  man's 
purpose  cannot  be  answered  in  speculating  to  this  country  ;  for,  should  his  circumstances  require  a 
speedy  remittance  in  bills,  he  must  submit  to  a  heavy  sacrifice,  in  order  to  meet  his  wants,  by  selling  his 
property  for  whatever  it  may  fetch  in  cash ;  and  such  a  measure  cannot  but  be  attended  with  very  heavy 
loss.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  opulent  person  finds  that  his  property  cannot  be  realised  at  saving 
prices,  he  can  afford  to  wait  until  a  more  favourahle  moment  presents  itself;  and  such  a  moment,  in  less 
than  1'2  months,  is  almost  certain  to  arrive,  when  he  retires  his  money  with  an  advantage  more  than  equal 
to  any  interest  he  could  obtain  for  it  in  Europe. 

That  the  rate  of  exchange  has  regularly  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  advance,  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  continual  deterioration  of  the  Turkish  specie.  We  remember  when  the  piece  of  money  dcnomi- 
nated  '  Mahmoudia,'  passed  at  about  its  value,  or  nearly  so,  of  10  piastres  :  it  rose  to  25  soon  afterwards; 
and  the  few  which  remain  are  at  present  worth  38  each.  At  the  period  we  allude  to  (1812),  the  exchange 
on  London  was  at  25  piastres  the  pound  sterling  ;  and  until  lately  (owing  to  the  great  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  to  political  events,  which  have  lowered  it),  the  rate  has  been  up  to  60 !  It  cannot,  however,  increase 
beyond  that  rate  more  than  5  per  cent,  as  it  then  will  nearly  be  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  current  coin  of  the  realm,  when  it  will  be  better  to  remit  in  specie  than  by  a  bill  at  &i  piastres  for 
61  days'  sight.  *  The  rates  of  exchange  fluctuate  considerably,  and  a  difference  of  i  to  1  per  cent,  often 
occurs  between  one  post  day  and  another,  and  are  attributable  to  the  quantity  or  scarcity  of  paper  in 
market :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  rate  always  decreases  during  the  fruit  season,  which  takes  place  at 
the  latter  end  of  August,  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  October ;  when  it  rises  again  to  meet  the 
limited  wants  of  drawers,  and  the  larger  demands  of  those  remitters  who  did  not  ship  fruit,  and  invest 
the  funds  of  their  employers  in  that  article.  These  observations  lead  us  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
advantage  which  a  person  in  Europe  has  in  receiving /row  this  country,  instead  of  sendins  ^  it.  Late 
extensive  barters  have  proved  to  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  you,  the  unprofitable  terms 
upon  which  they  are  conducted,  were  it  only  in  paying,  and  that  in  cash  too,  for  at  least  i  of  the  amount, 
at  a  higher  rate  than  was  current;  now  this  higher  rate  is,  in  itself,  supposing  the  produce  taken  in 
barter  to  meet  with  a  saving  sale  in  Europe,  of  no  small  consideration ;  —  then  you  have  the  advantage  of 
drawing  at  a  high  exchange  in  making  a  purchase  ;  and  again  you  have  the  choice  of  selecting  the  good 
part  of  the  proiluce,  and  of  rejecting  the  inferior,  —  a  choice  which  is  not  allowed  in  taking  it  in  barter; 
lastly,  the  principal  advantage  in  buying  over  bartering  is,  that  you  can  avail  yourself  of  a  depression  in 
the  produce  market,  and  effect  your  purchase  upon  easy  terms;  whereas,  when  a  barter  is  proposed,  it  has 
the  immediate  effect  of  producing  a  general  rise  in  the  whole  market,  and  also  of  engendering  the  mo,^t 
absurd  pretensions  on  the  part  of  produce  holders,  who  are  too  conversant  with  commerce  not  to  see  that 
either  the  European  house,  wishing  to  barter,  is  in  want  of  procuring  returns  for  his  principal,  or  else 
that  the  articles  of  produce  wanted  are  in  great  demand  in  Europe  —  without  which,  the  European  agent 
would  never  submit  to  take  produce  at  so  much  higher  a  price  than  he  could  procure  it  for  with  cash  ! 
The  only  time  in  which  the  person  sending  to  this  country  can  calculate  upon  a  profitable  return,  is 
during  the  fruit  season  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  ought  to  forward  his  shipments  from  Europe  so  as  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  to  be  cashed  by  the  beginning  of  August.  A  vessel  from  England  hence  is  in 
general  from  40  to  50  days  in  performing  her  voyage;  sometimes  much  less,  and  but  seldom  longer :  goods 
ought,  if  possible,  always  to  be  shipped  in  a  fast  and  first  class  ship. 

We  now  continue  our  remarks  on  the  articles  of  our  trade,  and  the  following  are  some  of  them  sent 
hence,  and  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

Exports. 

5;7>t. —  This  is  the  richest  raw  article  in  our  export  trade  with  Europe  in  general,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively with  England,  which  consumes  nearly  our  entire  produce.  There  are  3  different  qualities,  viz. 
fine  middling,  and  coarse.  Bales,  adapted  for  the  English  market,  are  composed  of  the  3  qualities,  but 
the  lesser  quantity  is  of  the  coarse  kind  ;  at  one  time,  all  coarse  was  in  request  in  London,  but  at  present 
an  assortment  of  the  3  qualities  is  preferred.     When  an  order  is  given,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 


*  The  exchange,  partly  from  the  further  degradation  of  the  coin,  and  partly  from  the  balance  of 
payments  beingagainst  Smyrna,  is  now  (February,  1834)  P8  piastres  to  the  pound  sterling!  'i'his 
variation  of  the  exchange  renders  the  holding  of  property  upon  a  speculation  for  an  advance  ver} 
hazardous. 
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description  of  the  quality  required  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  for  all  of  the  finest,  without  being 
mixed,  a  higher  price  is  demanded.  A  bale  contains  40  teft'ees  ;  and,  before  being  packed,  is  carefully 
examined  and  approved  of  by  competent  native  judges.  Silk  is  j)roduced  at  Brussa,  a  large  city  about 
200  miles  distant  from  Smyrna,  whence  it  is  forwarded  by  caravans  to  the  different  places  of  consumption, 
which  are  Constantinople  and  this  town.  Until  very  lately,  almost  the  entire  crop  of  silk  came  for  sale 
to  Smyrna,  but  at  present  the  most  considerable  part  is  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  the  price  is 
higher;  we  have  therefore  here  an  advantage,  not  only  in  price,  but  also  in  our  manner  of  packing, 
which  fetches  5  or  6  per  cent,  more  in  England  tiian  if  packed  in  the  capital.  Silk  is  mostly  a  ready 
money  article,  though  it  sometimes  may  be  had  in  small  quantities  at  a  short  credit ;  or  half  cash  and 
half  1  or  2  couriers  :  it  is  also  now  and  then  given  in  barter.  Annual  average  produce,  2,500  bales,  or 
about  480,000  lbs.* 

Opiu?n,  in  point  of  value,  and  as  an  article  of  speculation,  hardly  gives  way  to  silk ;  but  as  it  is  largely 
shipped  by  Americans,  and  sent  in  smaller  quantities  to  Holland,  ami  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  subject 
to  much  competition  and  variation  of  price,  although  we  have  invariably  observed  that  the  opening  jjrice 
of  the  new  crop  is  always  the  lowest,  which,  however,  is  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  decrease 
in  weight  which  occurs  by  keeping.  This  is  also  a  cash  article,  and  indeed  subject  to  the  tame  conditions 
as  purchasing  or  bartering  for  silk;  it  nevertheless  has  one  inleriority,  which  the  silk  is  not  liable  to  — 
namely,  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  crops :  last  year,  for  instance,  opium  was  of  a  very  bad  kind, 
and  hardly  saleable  in  England  ;  this  year,  though  small,  it  is  fine.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
the  small  sort  is  preferred  to  the  larger  sized.  We  observe  that,  in  England,  the  prices  of  opium  fluctuate 
considerably;  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  by  holding  it,  any  loss  has  ever  happened,  —  another  reason 
why  a  wealthy  man  only  should  embark  in  the  Turkey  trade.  It  would  be  impossible,  or  at  least  difficult, 
and  attended  with  much  expense,  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  opium  crop,  as  it  is  produced  through  some 
thousands  of  individuals,  each  one  (and  they  are  all  poor)  adding  his  produce  ;  and  when  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  natives,  having  each  of  them  1  or  2  baskets  for  sale. 
What  might  be  done  is  this  :  —  Send  a  person  to  the  place  of  growth  with  ready  money  to  purchase  a 
certain  but  limited  quantity,  and  which  he  can  do  easily,  if  not  hurried,  to  the  extent  of  50,  or  even  lOU 
baskets,  and  upon  terms  of  advantage,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  collectors  of  it  prefer  to  receive  a 
remunerating  price  on  the  spot  of  growth,  rather  than  peribrm  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  with  the 
chance  of  not  finding  purchasers  immediately.  Opium  is  produced  at  sundry  places  in  the  interior,  of 
from  10  to  30  days'  distance  hence;  but  that  grown  at  Caissar,  about  600  miles  from  Smyrna,  is  the  most 
esteemed,  from  its  cleanness  and  good  quality ;  it  comes  to  market  in  June,  and  finishes  about  December 
or  January.     Annual  average  proiiuce,  3,000  baskets,  or  about  400,000  lbs.* 

Drugs  and  Gums  form  one  of  our  principal  branches  of  commerce,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  At  present,  gum  Arabic  and  mastic  are  exceedingly  scarce;  and  it  is  only  when  that  is 
the  case,  or  the  demand  for  exportation  is  very  brisk,  that  mucn  variation  exists  in  the  price  of  drugs. 
Trieste,  and  occasionally  America,  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  gums,  but  the  largest  quantity  goes 
to  the  English  markets.  Barters  are  often  effected  through  this  medium;  but  it  is  not  attended  with 
much  advantage,  as  they  are  conducted  by  a  race  who  never  lose  in  any  transaction  they  undertake.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  drugs  received  in  Smyrna,  and  equally  so  to  know  the  quantity 
remaining,  as  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  city,  and  consumed  so  irregularly  in  Europe,  as  bids  defiance 
to  all  regular  calcuVation. 

Sponges  have  been,  and  still  are,  an  article  of  considerable  moment,  particularly  for  the  English  mar- 
kets, and  are  found  about  the  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  brought  here,  and  cleaned  for  export, 
ation.  They  vary  in  price  from  6  to  90  piastres  per  oke,  according  to  fineness  and  quality  :  the  better  sort 
alone  answers  for  speculation,  and  which,  it  would  appear,  from  the  considerable  quantity  sent  to  London, 
turns  to  good  account.  The  produce  depends  so  entirely  on  chance,  that  no  correct  estimate  of  the  yearly 
quantity  can  be  formed;  however,  we  are  seldom  in  want  of  a  moderate  supply. 

Galls  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  English,  German,  and  French  markets  ;  the  two 
former,  however,  being  the  largest  consumers:  for  England,  the  blue  galls  are  those  principally  sent ; 
though  the  market  there  for  their  sale  being  dull  and  low,  prices  with  us,  moderate  as  they  are  compared 
to  last  year,  will  still  further  decline,  should  a  demand  not  spring  up,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance. 
Annual  produce  of  all  sorts,  5,5(iO  kintals. 

Cotton  Wool,  of  which  we  have  several  qiudities,  is  chiefly  exported  to  Trieste  and  Marseilles.  The 
demand  at  present  for  all  kinds  of  this  produce  is  extremely  limited,  and  we  expect  that  prices  will  go 
lower  with  us  before  long,  when  perhaps  something  good  might  be  done  in  Soubougeas  to  England,  which 
generally  receives  only  that  quality.  Barters  are  made  to  a  large  extent  in  cottons.  Annual  average  pro- 
duce of  all  sorts,  60,000  kintals. 

Valonia  employs  more  British  shipping  for  full  cargoes  of  only  one  article,  than  any  other  species  of 
produce,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  fruit :  it  is  also  sent  to  Dublin  and  to  the  German  markets  in  coi  siderable 
quantities.  Almost  any  supply  can  be  obtanied,  and  it  is  shipped  generally  near  {he  places  of  growth, 
which  are  numerous,  although  there  is  never  any  want  of  it  in  the  Smyrna  market.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  making  barters,  which  periiaps  are  as  easily  effected,  upon  pretty  fair  terms,  as  with  any 
other  article  of  produce.  The  annual  produce  is  sutiicient  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  Eun  pe.  It  can  be  had 
to  any  extent,  and  at  all  periods. 

Fruit.  —  This  is  an  article  which  occupies  the  attention  of  all  Smyrna,  more  or  less,  and  produces, 
during  the  season,  great  interest  and  activity.  Figs  come  to  market  early  in  Sejitcmber,  and  raisins  are 
ready  for  shii)ping  early  in  October  :  the  former  are  procurable  only  at  Smyrna,  where  the  latter  in  all 
their  qualities  may  be  procured  ;  but  the  shipments  are  generally  made  at  Cesm('',  Vouria,  Carabourna, 
Usbeek,  &c.,  from  which  ports  the  name  of  the  raisin  takes  its  origin.  Large  sums  are  frequently  gained 
in  fruit  speculations;  and  when  the  demand  in  England  is  brisk,  and  the  prices  and  quality  fair  with  us, 
it  very  seldom  happens,  indeed,  that  any  loss  is  sustained  :  it  is,  however,  attended  with  risk;  must  be 
shipped  dry;  and  ought  only  to  go  in  a  very  fast,  sound  vossel,  as  much  depends  upon  a  first,  or  at  least 
an  early  arrival,  which  obtains  in  general  a  higher  price  than  the  later  arrivals.  The  quantity  produced 
is  always  uncertain. 

For  the  remaining  articles  of  exports  hence,  we  refer  you  to  our  price  current.  Carpets  are  produced 
to  the  extent  of  about  80,000  to  100,000  pikes  a  year.  Oil  (olive),  to  the  amount  of  10  to  15  middhng  sized 
cargoes,  from  the  islands  of  Mytilene,  Candia,  &a,  is  generally  shipped  for  America  and  France  ;  seldom 

*  Since  the  period  when  this  paper  was  drawn  up,  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  silk 

and  opium  trade  of  Smyrna.     A  few  years  ago,  the  Turkish  government  so  far  receded  from  the  free 

principles  which  pervade  its  commercial  policy  — (see  Constantinoplk),  — as  to  attempt  the  establishment 

I   of  monouolies  of  silk  and  opium  ;  by  compelling  the  producers  of  these  articles  to  sell  them  at  a  fixed  and 

I   low  price  to  the  government  agents,  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  disposed  of  at  an  advanced  rate. 

i    But  a  plan  of  this  sort  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  such  a  country  as  Turkey;  and  had,  conse- 

i    quently,  to  be  abandoned.     A  duty  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  ha-,  however,  been  imposed  on  the  silk  and 

opium 'exported  to  foreign  parts.   And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cdlection  of  this  duty,  the  whole  of  these 

articles    intended    for  exportation  are  required  to  be  brought  to  Constantinople !     This  regulation  has 

done  considerable  injury  to  Smyrna;  but  it  seems  so  very  al)surd,  and  its  ci.lorcement  is  so  obviously 

impossible,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  will  be  maintained  for  any  considerable  period. —  (CV^w/iwr/  on  Turluij 

1  audits  Resources,  p.  189.1 
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fjv  England  :  the  season  commences  in  September,  but  the  crops  of  olives  fluctuate  exceedingly  in  point 
of  quantity ;  hence  arise  dear  and  cheap  years  :  last  year  was  a  high  one,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  lower 
this.  Copper,  old  and  new,  may  be  computed  at  30,000  okes,  which  are  generally  bought  up  as  soon  as 
offered,  for  Europe.  Hare  skins  are  computed  at  from  .3r>0,000  to  400,000  annually.  Madder  roots  at 
12,000  kintals.  Peletons,  at  12,000  to  15,000  chequees.  Goats'  wool  of  all  kinds  may  be  calculated  per 
year  at  45,000  to  .5(i,000  chequees ;  sheep's  wool  at  23,000  kintals.     Wax  (yellow),  1,600  kmtals. 

We  have  now  finished  our  general  remarks  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  place,  and  in  concluding 
them,  we  beg  to  state  that,  upon  an  average  of  all  of  them,  (with  the  exception  of  fruit  from,  and  of  iron 
to,  Turkey,)  the  selling  charges  may  (excluding  del  credere  commission)  be  calculated  at  about  12  per 
cent,  and  on  purchasing  at  about  8  per  cent.  !■ 

SNUFF  (Ger.  Schmipftaback  ;  Fr.   Tabac  en  poudre  ;  \t.  Tobacco  da  naso  ;  Sp.  Taftaco  1 1 
de  polvo ;  Rus.  Nosowoi  tabak),  a  powder  in  very  general  use  as  an  errhine.      Tobacco     | 
is  the  u.sual  basis  of  snufF;  but  small  quantities  of  other  articles  are  frequently  added  to 
it,  to  vary  its  pungency,  flavour,  scent,  &c.      Though  substantially  the  same,  the  kinds     | 
and  names  of  snufF  are   infinite,  and   are  perpetually  changing.      There  are,  however,  3     li 
principal  sorts  :   the  first,  granulated  ;  the  second,  an  impalpable  powder  ;  and  the  third, 
the  bran,  or  coarse  part  remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort.      Unless  taken  in  excess, 
no  bad  consequences  result  from  its  use. 

Dealers  in  tobacco  and  snufF  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  55.  They 
are  also  obliged  to  enter  their  premises,  and  have  their  names  written  in  large  legible  characters  over 
their  door,  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  house,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  The  dyeing  of  snuff  with 
ochre  amber,  or  any  other  colouring  matter  except  water  tinged  with  colour,  is  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  of  100/  ;  and  its  intermixture  with  fustic,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  sand,  dirt,  leaves,  &c. 
IS  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  article.  —  (1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  109.)  If  snuffbe 
found  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  any  substance,  not  being  tobacco,  and  other  than  water  only,  or  water 
tinged  with  colour,  or  flavoured  onlv,  such  snuff  shall  be  deemed  adulterated,  and  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
the  parties  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  over  and  above  all  other  penalties  and  forfeitures.  —  (/i.)^  No 
quantity  of  snuff  weighing  above  2  lbs.  shall  be  removed  by  land  or  water  without  a  permit.  —  (29  6Vo.  3. 
c.  68.)  —  (See  Tobacco.) 

SNUFF-BOXES  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of 
materials.  We  only  mention  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  following  details, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication,  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  Lau- 
rencekirk or  Cumnock  boxes.  These  are  made  of  wood,  admirably  jointed,  painted,  and 
varnished. 

These  beautiful  boxes  were  first  manufactured  at  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  about 
40  years  since.  The  original  inventor  was  a  cripple  hardly  possessed  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  In  place 
of  curtains  his  bed  (rather  a  curious  workshop)  was  surrounded  with  benches  and  receptacles  for  tools,  m 
the  contrivance  and  use  of  which  he  discovered  the  utmost  ingenuity.  The  inventor,  instead  of  taking 
out  a  patent,  confided  his  secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  same  village,  who  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  considerable 
property  ;  while  the  other  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  greatest  poverty.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  manu- 
facture  lies  in  the  formation  of  the  hinge,  which,  in  a  genuine  box,  is  so  delicately  made  as  hardly  to  be 
visible  Peculiar,  or,  as  they  are  called,  secret  tools,  are  required  in  its  formation  ;  and  though  they  must 
have  been  improved  by  time  and  experience,  the  mystery  attached  to  their  preparation  is  still  so  studiously 
kept  up,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  one  shop  are  rigorously  debarred  from  having  any  communication 
with  those  employed  in  another.  _  ,...,.•,,  r  /^  i    • 

About  the  beginning  of  this  centurv,  an  ingenious  individual  belongmg  to  the  village  of  Cumnock,  m 
Ayrshire  of  the  name  of  Crawford,  having  seen  one  of  the  Laurencekirk  snuff-boxes,  succeeded,  after 
various  attempts,  by  theassistanceof  a  watchmaker  of  the  same  village,  who  made  the  tools,  in  producing 
a  similar  box  ;  and  by  his  success,  not  only  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune,  but  greatly  enriched 
his  native  parish  and  province.  For  a  while,  the  Laurencekirk  boxes  were  most  in  demand;  but  Mr. 
Crawford  and  his  neighbours  in  Cumnock  not  only  copied  the  art,  but  so  improved  and  perfected  it,  that, 
in  a  very  few  years,  for  every  box  made  in  the  north  there  were,  probably,  20  made  in  the  south.  In  1826, 
the  Cumnock  trade  was  divided  amongst  8  master  manufacturers,  who  employed  considerably  more  than 
100  persons.  The  demand  at  that  time  equalled  the  supply,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  trade  yielded 
from  7  000/  to  8,000/.  annually,  —  a  large  product  for  a  manufacture  seemingly  so  insignificant,  and  con. 
sisting' almost  exclusively  of  the  wages  of  labour.  Plane  is  the  wood  in  common  use,  and  the  cost  of  the 
wood  in  an  ordinary  sized  box  does  not  exceed  \d. ;  the  paints  and  varnish  are  rated  at  2d. ;  and  though 
something  is  lost  by  selecting  timber  of  the  finest  colour,  the  whole  expense  of  the  raw  material  fulls  ccn. 
siderably  short  of  |  per  cent,  on  the  return  it  yields !  .      „         ,   ,  ^  ■      o    i 

SnuH'-box,  like  pin  making,  admits  of  subdivision  of  labour ;  and  in  all  workshops  of  any  size  3  classes 
of  persons  are  employed,  —  painters,  polishers,  and  joiners.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  an  industrious 
joiner  earned  from  30s.  to  40s.  weekly,  a  painter  from  45.?.  to  3/.,  and  a  polisher  considerably  less  than 
either  When  Mr.  Crawford  first  commenced  business,  he  obtained  almost  any  price  he  chose  to  ask  ; 
and  many  instances  occurred,  in  which  ordinary  sized  snuff-boxes  sold  at  2/.  12s.  6d.,  and  ladies'  work- 
boxes  at  2.1/.  But  as  the  trade  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  apprentices,  who  first  became 
journeymen  and  then  masters ;  and  such  have  been  the  effects  of  improvement  and  competition,  that 
articles  such  as  are  specified  above  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  respective  prices  of  ,«.r  and  twenty. five 
shilUnos  While  the  joiner's  part  of  the  art  has  remained  pretty  stationary,  that  of  the  painter  has  been 
gradually  improving.  By  means  of  the  Pentagrnph,  which  is  much  employed,  the  largest  engravings  are 
reduced  to  the  size  most  convenient  for  the  workman,  without  injuring  the  prints  in  the  slightest  degree; 
and  hence  a  snuff-box  manufacturer,  like  a  Dunfermline  weaver,  can  work  to  order  by  exhibiting  on  wood 
his  employer's  coat  of  arms,  or,  in  short,  any  object  he  may  fancy  within  the  range  of  the  pictorial  art. 
Some  of  the  painters  display  considerable  talent,  and  as  often  as  they  choose  to  put  forth  their  strength, 
produce  box-lids,  which  are  really  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  pictures.  At  first,  nearly  the  whole  sub- 
jects chosen  as  ornaments,  were  taken  from  Burns's  poems;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  "  Cotters 
Saturday  Night,"  "  Tarn  O'Shanter,"  "  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,"  &c.  &c.,  have  penetrated  m  this 
form  into  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Now,  however,  the  artists  of  Cumnock  take  a  wider 
range-  the  studios  of  Wilkie,  and  other  artists,  have  been  laid  under  contribution;  landscapes  are  as  often 
met  with  as  figures  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  celebrated  scene  in  the  country  that  is  not  pictured  forth  more 
or  less  perfectly  on  the  lid  of  a  Cumnock  snuff-box.  A  few  years  ago,  the  art  in  question  was  much 
affected  by  the  long-continued  depression  of  the  weaving  business  ;  so  much  so,  that  many  left  it  for  some 
other  employment :  and  some  of  those  who  emigrated,  having  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  instead  of 
bein"  cooped  up  in  a  workshop,  are  now  thriving  proprietors  in  Upper  Canada.  But  after  a  brief  interval 
the  trade  rallied ;  and  though  prices  are  low,  it  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever.  In  Cumnock,  tlie 
number  of  hands  has  increased  considerably,  and  in  Manchline  there  is  one  workshop  so  extensive  that 
it  may  almost  be  compared  to  a  cotton  mill  or  factory.     In  other  quarters  the  trade  is  extending,  sucJi 
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as  Helensburgh  near  Greenock,  Catrine,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  &c.  The  principal  markets  for  the 
snuft-boxes  are  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  At  one  time,  large  lots  of  boxes  were  ex- 
ported to  South  America,  and  probably  are  so  at  present.  Cumnock,  in  a  word,  in  regard  to  its  staple 
manufacture,  is  in  that  palmy  state  so  well  described  by  a  modern  writer:  —  "  The  condition  most 
favourable  to  population  is  that  of  a  laborious  frugal  people  ministering  to  the  demands  of  opulent 
neighbours;  because  this  situation,  while  it  leaves  them  every  advantage  of  luxury,  exempts  them  from 
the  evils  which  accompany  its  admission  into  a  country.  Of  the  different  kinds  ot'luxury,  those  are  the 
most  innocent  which  afford  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  artists  and  manufacturers;  or  those 
in  which  the  price  of  the  work  bears  the  greatest  proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  material."  Some  very 
wretched  imitations  of  Cumnock  boxes  have  been  produced  in  different  parts  of  England ;  but  they 
can  deceive  no  one  who  ever  saw  a  genuine  box.  The  hinge,  as  well  as  the  finishing,  is  clumsy  in  the 
extreme. 

%*  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  and  instructive  article  to  our  esteemed  friend,  John  M'Diarmid, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier,  one  of  the  best  provincial  papers  in  the  empire. 

SOAP(Ger.  Seife ;  Fr.  Savon;  It.  Sapone ,-  Sp.  Juhon  ;  Rus.  Miilo ;  Lat.  Sapo). 
The  soap  met  with  in  commerce  is  generally  divided  into  2  sorts,  hard  and  soft :  the 
former  is  made  of  soda  and  tallow  or  oil,  and  the  latter  of  potash  and  similar  oiiy  mat- 
ters. Soap  made  of  tallow  and  soda  has  a  v/hitish  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
denominated  white  soap  :  but  it  is  usual  for  soap  makers,  in  order  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  article,  to  mix  a  considerable  portion  of  rosin  with  the  tallow ;  this  mixture 
forms  the  common  T/ellow  soap  of  this  country.  Soap  made  of  tallow,  &c.  and  potash 
does  not  assume  a  solid  form ;  its  consistence  is  never  greater  than  that  of  hog's  lard. 
The  properties  of  soft  soap  as  a  detergent  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  hard 
soap,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  for  use.  The  alkali  employed  by  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans  in  the  formation  of  soap  was  potash ;  hence  we  see  why  it  was 
described  by  the  Romans  as  an  xmguent.  The  oil  employed  for  making  soft  soap  in 
this  country  is  whale  oil.  A  little  tallow  is  also  added,  which,  by  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment, is  dispersed  through  the  soap  in  fine  white  spots.  The  soap  made  in  countries 
which  produce  olive  oil,  as  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is  preferable  to  the 
soap  of  this  country,  which  is  usually  manufactured  from  grease,  tallow,  &c.  —  (  Thom- 
son's Chemistri/.) 

London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Brentford,  Frodsham,  and  Glasgow,  are  the  great  seats  of  the 
British  soap  manufacture.  Thus,  of  119,379,037  lbs.  of  hard  soap  made  in  Great  Britain  in  1832,  London 
furnished  29,627,735  lbs.  ;  Liverpool,  28,878,466  lbs.  ;  Newcastle,  6,982,049  lbs. ;  Bristol,  6,8G1,4()7  lbs.  ; 
Brentford,  5,573,074  lbs. ;  Frodsham,  4,933,335  lbs. ;  and  Glasgow,  4,607,354  lbs.  Of  10,350,703  lbs.  of  .soft 
soap,  made  during  the  same  year,  Liverpool  furnished  above  ^  ;  the  rest  being  supplied  by  Glasgow,  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Hull,  &c. 

'i'he  use  of  soap  as  a  detergent  is  well  known  :  it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Its 
consumption  in  most  civilised  countries  is  immense.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  soap  was  first  invented  by 
the  Gauls;  that  it  was  composed  of  tallow  and  ashes ;  and  that  the  German  soap  was  reckoned  the  best. 
—  (Lib.  xviii.  c.  51.) 


Regulalions  as  to  the  Mantifiictiire.'—Sozp  is  charged  with  a 
duty  of  excise,  and  its  manufacture  is  consequently  regulated 
by  several  provisions  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue. 
No  person  is  permitted  to  make  soap  within  the  limits  of  the 
liead  office  of  excise  in  London,  unless  he  occupy  a  tenement 
of  10/.  a  year,  and  is  assessed  to  and  pays  the  parish  rates;  nor 
elsewhere,  unless  he  is  assessed  and  pays  to  church  and  poor ; 
and  every  soap-maker  is  required  to  take  out  a  licence  to  be  re- 
newed annually,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  11.;  but  persons  in 
partnership  require  only  I  licence  for  1  house.  They  are  also 
required  to  provide  sufficient  wooden  covers  for  all  coi)pers  and 
oth(  r  utensils  wherein  they  boil  hard  soap  :  which  covers  are  to 
be  locked  and  sealed  down  by  the  officer  whenever  any  soap  is 
left  in  the  same  ;  and  the  furnace  door,  cover,  and  the  ash-hole 
door  is  also  to  be  locked  and  sealed  at  all  times  except  when  the 
same  is  at  work.  Regulations  are  also  made  for  preventing  the 
use  of  any  private  conveyances  or  pipes  ;  empowering  officers 
to  break  up  the  ground  to  search  for  the  same,  and  cut  them 
up  if  found  ;  if  not,  the  officers  must  make  compensation  for 
the  injury  done.  On  cleansing  or  taking  soap  out  of  the  cop- 
pers, the  makers  are  reqiiired  to  give  notice  ;  and  certain  sjjaces 
of  time  are  limited  for  completing  the  cleansing  and  taking  out 
of  the  soap,  according  to  the  kind  of  soap,  and  the  number  of 
frames  into  which  the  same  is  put.  Coppers  and  other  utensils 
must  be  cleansed  once  in  every  month.  The  frames  used  in 
making  hard  soap,  for  cleansing  and  putting  the  same  into 
when  taken  out  of  the  vessel  when  boiled  and  prepared,  must 
lie  either  square  or  oblong,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  and  end 
of  such  frames  are  to  be  2  inches  thick  and  not  more  than  45 
inches  long,  and  15  inches  broad,  the  same  being  marked  and 
numbered  at  the  expense  of  the  soap-maker.    Tlie  making  of 


yellow  or  mottled  soap  is  regulated  by  59  Geo.  3.  c.  90.,  by 
which  every  maker  is  required,  as  soon  as  tbe  same  is  cleinsed 
or  taken  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  h<is  been  mac!e,  to  add 
and  put  into  the  cojiper  or  vessel  ail  the  fob  and  skimmings 
taken  out  of  the  same,  and  aho  grease,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  10  cwt.  of  grease  for  every  ton  of  yellow  or  mottled  soap 
which  the  copper  or  vesi^el  shall  be  by  the  officer  computed  to 
boil  or  make,  and  immediately  remeft  such  grease  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officer  of  excise.  No  lees  lit  for  the  making  of 
Eoap  maybe  manufactured  for  sale;  nor  may  any  barilla  be 
ground  or  poune'ed  for  sale;  nor  when  ground  or  pounded  be 
sold  exceeding  the  weight  of  28  lbs.  of  such  barilla  at  one  time. 
In  the  removal  of  soap  exceeding  the  quantity  of  28  lbs.,  the 
word  "  soap"  must  be  painted  or  marked  in  large  letters  of  at 
least  2  inches  long  on  every  chest,  basket,  box,  cask,  or  package 
containing  the  same  ;  and  the  same  word  must  be  painted  or 
marked  in  letters  of  at  least  3  inches  in  length  on  every  wagon, 
cart,  or  other  carriage  carrying  more  than  2fj  lbs.,  in  ^o^le  con- 
spicuous and  open  part  of  the  same,  unless  it  is  carried  by  a 
person  being  a  known  and  public  or  common  cai  rier  of  goods 
and  merchandise  from  one  part  to  another ;  officers  may  inspect 
the  soap  and  the  accompanying  certificate.  Soap-makers  are 
also  to  keep  books,  and  enter  therein  all  quantities  of  soap 
sold  exceeding  28  lbs.  Every  barrel  of  soap  must  contain 
256  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  every  4  barrel  12S  lbs. ;  every  tirkin 
64  lbs. ;  and  everv  J  firkin  32  lbs. ;  besides  the  weijiht  and 
tare  of  the  cask.  Soap-makers  must  keep  scales  and  weights, 
and  assist  the  exrise  officers  in  the  use  of  them,  and  must  weigh 
their  materials  for  making  soap  before  the  officer,  on  penalty 
of  50/.  —  [ChiUtj's  Cum.  Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  418—420.) 


Exports  of  Soap  and  Candles.  —  We  annually  export  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  lbs.  of  soap  and 
candles,  worth  from  250,000Z.  to  300,000/.  Nearly  |  are  exported  to  the  British  West  Indian  and  American 
colonies.     A  very  large  quantity  is  also  exported  to  Brazil. 

Oppressivene.ss  of  the  Duty.  —  The  direct  duty  charged  on  hard  soap,  which  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sively used,  amounted,  till  June,  1833,  to  od.  per  lb  ,  or  285.  per  cwt.,  while  the  price  of  soap  rarely  exceeded 
6rf.  per  lb.,  or  565.  per  cwt.,  so  that  the  direct  duty  was  fully  100  per  cent. !  But  besides  this  enormous 
duty,  the  substances  of  which  soap  is  made,  viz.  tallow,  barilla,  and  turpentine,  or  rosin,  were  respectively 
charged  with  duties  of  3*.  4rf.,  25.,  and  45.  4rf.  a  cwt. ;  and  taking  these  indirect  taxes  into  account,  it  may  be 
truly  stated  that  soap  was  taxed  from  120  to  130  per  cent,  ad  valorem !  The  imposition  of  so  exorbitant  a  duty 
on  an  article  that  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  many  branches  ol  manufacture,  and  to  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  all  orders  of  persons,  was  in  the  last  degree  inexpedient.  There  Avire  good  reasons,  too, 
for  thinking  that  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  which  this  excessive  duty  gave  to  smuggling  and 
fraud,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  was  not  much  greater  than  it  will  be  now  that  it  is  reduced  to  ^  its 
former  amount.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1832,  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  soap  was  nearly 
stationary  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  population  during 
that  period,  that  it  would  have  been  very  considerably  extended,  but  for  the  increase  of  smuggling. 
This  baneful  practice  is  facilitated  by  the  total  exemption  which  Ireland  enjoys  from  this  duty  ;  for  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  soap  made  in  this  country,  and  sent  to  Ireland  under  a  drawback,  is  again 
clandestinely  introduced  into  Great  Britain.    It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  effectual 
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reduction  of  the  duty  could  put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling  and  fraud  that  has  been  so  generally  practised.  So 
long  as  the  profit  to  be  made  by  breaking  the  law  was  so  high  as  120  or  130  per  cent.,  so  long  was  it  sure 
to  be  broken,  in  despite  of  the  multiplication  of  penalties  and  the  utmost  activity  and  vigilance  of  the 
officers.  But  now  that  the  duty  has  been  reduced  |,  the  temptation  to  smuggle  will  be  most  mate- 
rially diminished.  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  increased  consumption  that  will,  no  doubt, 
follow  this  reduction  of  duty,  will  go  far  to  render  the  low  duty  as  productive  as  the  higher  one ; 
so  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  diminished  temptation  to  smuggling  and  fraud,  and  the 
influence  of  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  in  facilitating  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  promoting 
habits  of  cleanliness,  will,  most  probably,  be  obtained  without  any  considerable  loss  of  revenue. 

The  entire  repeal  of  the  soap  duty  would  be  a  popular  measure  ;  but,  seeing  that  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  must  be  raised,  and  that  those  taxes  only  are  productive  which  affect  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  should  not  be  disposed  to  recommend  such  a  measure.  It  is  not  the  tax  itself,  but  the  oppressive 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  that  made  it  objectionable.  Instead  of  proposing  its  repeal,  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland.  The  exemption  of  one  part  of  the  empire  from  a  duty  of  this  sort 
imposed  on  another  part,  is  contrary  to  all  principle,  and  is  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  results.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  smuggling  so  long  as  this  unjust  distinction  is  suffered  to  exist.  Were  the 
duty  extended  to  Ireland,  the  necessity  for  granting  drawbacks  on  the  soap  exported  to  it,  and  of  laying 
countervailing  duties  on  that  imported  from  it,  would,  of  course,  fall  to  the  ground.  And  we  feel  con- 
fident that,  though  a  still  further  deduction  were  made  from  the  rate  of  duty,  its  productiveness  would 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  impaired  even  in  England. 

I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soap  charged  with  Excise  Duty  in  Great  Britain,  in  each 
of  the  Eleven  Years  ending  5th  of  January,  1833 ;  the  Kates  of  Duty  ;  and  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce 
of  the  Duties.  —  (Compiled  from  different  Parliamentary  Papers.) 


Years. 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Soap. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Gross  Produce  of  the 
Duties. 

Nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hard, 
per  lb. 

Soft, 
per  lb. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

d. 

d. 

£         S.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

1822 

89,168,934 

7,583,938 

3 

H 

1823 

92,901,382 

8,073,803 



1824 

97,071,456 

8,226,922 

_ 



1825 

100,261,353 

9,297,485 





1826 

102,623,165 

8,910,504 





1,347,761  19  10 

1,179,612    2    4 

1827 

96,859,694 

7,278,445 





1,26.5,818     3    8 

1,147,060    7  10* 

1828 

104,372,807 

9,646,477 





3,374,998  19    7 

1,199,409  18    OA 

1829 

108,110,198 

10.024,665 





1,425,516  11     9 

1,210,754  11     l| 

1830 

103,041,961 

9,068,918 





1,354,152     0    9 

1,151,909  15    4^ 

1831 

117,324,320 

10,909,519 





1,513,149  19    9i 

1,249,684  13  lOf 

1832 

119,379,037 

10,3:0,703 

— 

— 

1,550,344  15    ^ 

1,186,219  11  llf 

II.  Account  of  all  Soap  exported  to  Ireland  and  Foreign  Countries,  on  which  a  Drawback  was  allowed, 
during  the  Nine  Years  ending  with  5th  of  January,  1833.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  23.  Sess.  1831.) 


Ireland. 

Foreign  Countries.                               | 

Years. 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Soap 
exported. 

Drawback  allowed 
thereon. 

Pounds'  Weight  of  Soap 
exported. 

Drawback  allowed 
thereon. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

Lbs. 
116,401 
146,855 
210,912 
301,642 
947,326 
2,751,558 
6,559,461 

10,714,263 

Lbs. 
72,814 
83,041 
88,890 
89,2H0 
90,875 
140,673 
120,992 

120,256 

£       S.     d. 
1,985  18   111 
2,441    3  lOf 
3,'i84  11     1| 
4,421  10    6 
12,504    4     U 
35,420    4    3| 
82,875    9  11 

134,805    3    1 

Lbs. 

4,993,694 
5,764,070 
4,073,973 
7,445,467 
7,9'>6,569 
6,884,061 
8,098,205 

Lbs. 
3,729 
3,526 
2,773 
6,491 

12,734 
4,467 

10,324 

£       S.      d. 

62,448    7    3f 
72,076  11    8i 
50,944  17    7f 
93,115  13    4i 
99,299  19    3i 
86,083    6    8i 
101,302  16  10 

SODA.     See  Alkali. 

SOUTH  SEA  DUTIES.  The  act  of  the  9  Ann.  c.  21.,  establishing  the  South 
Sea  Company,  conveyed  to  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  along  the  east  coast  of  America,  from  the  Orinoco  to  Cape  Horn. 

This  privilege  was  taken  away  by  the  47  Geo.  3.  c.  23. ;  and  in  order  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  for  the 
indemnification  of  the  Company,  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed  by  the  55  Geo.  3.  c.  57.  on 
all  goods  (with  the  exception  of  those  from  Brazil  and  Dutch  Surinam  * ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
blubber,  oil,  &c.  of  whales,  or  fish  caught  by  the  crews  of  British  or  Irish  ships)  imported  from  within 
the  aforesaid  limits.  A  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  ton  was  also  imposed  on  all  vessels  (except  in  ballast  or  im- 
porting the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  British  subjects)  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to 
places  within  the  said  limits.     The  duties  are  to  cease  when  the  guarantee  fund  is  completed. 

SOY,  a  species  of  sauce  prepared  in  China  and  Japan  from  a  small  bean,  the  produce 
of  the  Dollchos  soja.  It  is  eaten  with  fish  and  other  articles.  It  should  be  chosen  of 
a  good  flavour,  not  too  salt  nor  too  sweet,  of  a  good  thick  consistence,  a  brown  colour, 
and  clear ;  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should  leave  a  coat  on  the  surface,  of  a  bright 
yellowish  brown  colour  ;  if  it  do  not,  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  should  be  rejected. 
Japan  soy  is  deemed  superior  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  worth,  in  bond,  from  6s.  to  7s.  a 
gallon.      It  is  believed  to  be  extensively  counterfeited.  —  (Milburn's  Orient.  Com.) 

SPELTER,  a  name  frequently  given  to  Zinc;  which  see. 

SPERMACETI  (Ger.  Wallrath ;  Fr.  Blanc  de  Baleine,  Sperme  de  Baleine ;  It. 
Spermaceti  ;    Sp.  Esperma  de  Ballena  ,•    Rus.  Spermuzet))  a   product  obtained  from  the 

•  The  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  have  since  been  added.  —  {Treas.  Order,  12th  of  March,  1828.) 
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brain  of  the  physeter  macrocephalus,  a  species  of  whale  inhabiting  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  brain  being  dug  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  head,  the  oil  is  separated  from  it  by  drip- 
ping. The  residue  is  crude  spermaceti,  of  which  an  ordinary  sized  whale  will  yield  12 
barrels.  After  being  brought  to  England,  it  is  purified.  It  then  concretes  into  a  white, 
crystallised,  brittle,  semitransparent,  unctuous  substance,  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid. 
On  being  cut  into  small  pieces  it  assumes  a  flaky  aspect.  It  is  very  heavy ;  its  specific 
gravity  being  9-433.      It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  in  medicine,  &c. 

SPICES  (Ger.  Spezcrcyen ;  Du.  Speceryen ;  Fr.  Epiceries,  Epices ;  It.  Spezj,  Spe~ 
zierie ;  Sp.  Especias,  Especerias ;  Fort.  Especiaria ;  Rus.  Fran Ue  kore7iJa).  Under  this 
denomination  are  included  all  those  vegetable  productions  which  are  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate ;  such  as  cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  allspice,  &c.  These 
will  be  found  imder  their  proper  heads. 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE.     See  Alcohol. 

SPIRITS.  All  inflammable  liquors  obtained  by  distillation,  as  brandy,  rum, 
geneva,  whisky,  gin,  &c.,  are  comprised  under  this  designation.  The  term  British 
spirits  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  various  sorts  of  spirits  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.      Of  these,  gin  and  whisky  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  manufacture  of  spirits  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  a  very 
large  revenue  is  obtained  from  it.  The  act  6  Geo,  4.  c.  80.  lays  down  the  regulations 
to  be  followed  by  the  distillers  in  the  manufacture,  and  by  the  ofl^cers  in  charging  the 
dutii?s.  This  act  is  of  great  length,  having  no  fewer  than  151  clauses;  it  is,  besides, 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  the  penalties  in  it  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  giving  any  abstract  of  it  in  this  place. 
Every  one  carrying  on  the  business  of  distillation  must  have  the  act  in  his  possession, 
and  must  be  practically  acquainted  with  its  operation. 

1.  Spirit  Duties.  Consumption  of  British  Spirits  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  There 
are,  perhaps,  no  better  subjects  for  taxation  than  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 
They  are  essentially  luxuries ;  and  while  moderate  duties  on  them  are,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  very  geneially  used,  exceedingly  productive,  the  increase  of  price  which 
they  occasion  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  consumption  by  the  poor,  to  whom,  when 
taken  in  excess,  they  are  exceedingly  pernicious.  Few  governments,  however,  have  been 
satisfied  with  imposing  moderate  duties  on  spirits  ;  but  partly  in  the  view  of  increasing 
the  revenue,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower 
classes,  have  almost  invariably  loaded  them  with  such  oppressively  high  duties  as  have 
entirely  defeated  both  objects.  The  imposition  of  such  duties  does  not  take  away  the 
appetite  for  spirits  ;  and  as  no  vigilance  of  the  oflScers  or  severity  of  the  laws  has  been 
found  suflficient  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the  legal  distillers,  the  real  effect 
of  the  high  duties  has  been  to  throw  the  supply  of  a  large  proportion  oi  the  demand  into 
the  hands  of  the  illicit  distiller,  and  to  superadd  the  atrocities  of  the  smuggler  to  the 
idleness  and  dissipation  of  the  drunkard. 

During   the  latter  part  of  the   reign  of  George  I.,   and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of 
George   II.,  gin   drinking  was   exceedingly   prevalent;    and  the   cheapness  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  multiplication  of  public  houses,  were  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  presentments  of  grand  juries,  as  pregnant  with  the  most  destructive  consequences  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  community.      At  length,  ministers  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  eflfort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  as  a  cordial 
or  medicine.      For  this  purpose,  an  act  was  passed   in  173G,  the  history  and  effects  of 
which  deserve  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  clamorous  for  an  increase  of  the  duties  on 
spirits.      Its  preamble  is  to  this  effect :  —  "  Whereas  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors, 
or  strong  water,  is  become  very  common,  especially  among  people  of  lower  and  inferior 
rank,  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  which  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of  their 
health,  rendering  them  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  business,  debauching  their  morals, 
and  inciting  them  to  perpetrate  all  vices ;  and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  excessive  use 
of  such  liquors  are  not  confined  to  the  present  generation,   but  extend  to  future  ages, 
and  tend  to  the  destruction  and  ruin  of  this  kingdom."     The  enactments  were  such  as 
i  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  preamble  of  this  sort.      They  were  not  intended  to  repress 
i  the  vice  of  gin-drinking,  but  to  root  it  out  altogether.      To  accomplish  this,  a  duty  of 
j  twPMty   shillings   a   gallon   was  laid   on  spirits,   exclusive   of   a   heavy    licence  duty    on 
retailers.      Extraordinary  encouragements  were  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  informers, 
1  and  a  fine  of  100/.  was  ordered  to  be   rigorously  exacted  from  those  who,  were  it  even 
i  through  inadvertency,  should  vend  the  smallest  quantity  of  spirits  which  had  not  paid 
j  the  full  duty.      Here  was  an   act  which    might,    one   should  think,   have   satisfied  the 
j  bitterest  enemy  of  gin.      But  instead  of  the  anticipated  cflfects,  it  produced  those  directly 
'  opposite.      The  respectable  dealers  withdrew  from  a  trade  proscribed  by  the  legislature ; 
so  that  the  spirit  business  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
fligate characters,  who,  as  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  were  not  deterred  by  penalties  from 
breaking  through   all  its   provisions.      The  populace  having  in  this,  as  in  all  similar 
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cases,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  smugglers  and  unlicensed  dealers,  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  were  openly  assaulted  in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns ;  in- 
formers were  liunted  down  like  wild  heasts ;  and  drunkenness,  disorders,  and  crimes, 
increased  with  a  frightful  rapidity.  "  Within  2  years  of  the  passing  of  the  act," 
says  Tindal,  "  it  had  become  odious  and  contemptible,  and  policy  as  well  as  humanity 
forced  the  commissioners  of  excise  to  mitigate  its  penalties." —  (  Continuation  of  Rapin, 
vol.  viii,  p.  358.  ed.  1759.)  The  same  historian  mentions  (vol.  viii.  p.  390.),  that  during 
the  2  years  in  question,  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  were  convicted  of  offences  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  spirits.  But  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  and 
magistrates  could  stem  the  torrent  of  smuggling.  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  in  the  House  of  Lords  — (  Timberland's  Debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  vol.  viii.  p.  388.),  it  appears,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sale  of  spirits 
was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  every  possible  exertion  made  to  suppress  it,  upwards  of 
SEVEN  MILLIONS  of  gallous  were  annually  consumed  in  London,  and  other  parts  imme- 
diately adjacent !  Under  such  circumstances,  government  had  but  one  course  to  follow 
—  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle.  In  1742,  the  high  prohibitory  duties  were  accord- 
ingly repealed,  and  such  moderate  duties  imposed,  as  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
revenue,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirits.  The  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  vehemently  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  most  of  the  bishops,  and 
many  other  peers,  who  exhausted  all  their  rhetoric  in  depicting  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  a  toleration  of  the  practice  of  gin-drinking.  To  these 
declamations  it  was  unanswerably  replied,  that  whatever  the  evils  of  the  practice  might 
be,  it  was  impossible  to  repress  them  by  prohibitory  enactments ;  and  that  the  attempts 
to  do  so  had  been  productive  of  far  more  mischief  than  had  ever  resulted,  or  could  be 
expected  to  result,  from  the  greatest  abuse  of  spirits.  The  consequences  of  the  change 
were  highly  beneficial.  An  instant  stop  was  put  to  smuggling;  and  if  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  was  not  materially  diminished,  it  has  never  been  stated  that  it  was 
increased. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  for  proofs  of  the  impotency 
of  high  duties  to  take  away  the  taste  for  such  an  article,  or  to  lessen  its  consumption. 
The  occurrences  that  took  place  in  the  late  reign,  though  they  would  seem  to  be  already 
forgotten,  are  equally  decisive  as  to  this  question. 

Duties  in  Ireland.  —  Perhaps  no  country  has  suffered  inore  from  the  excessive  height 
to  which  duties  on  spirits  have  been  carried  than  Ireland.  If  heavy  taxes,  enforced  by 
severe  fiscal  regulations,  could  make  a  people  sober  and  industrious,  the  Irish  would 
be  the  most  so  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  make  the  possessors  of 
property  join  heartily  in  suppressing  illicit  distillation,  the  novel  expedient  was  here 
resorted  to,  of  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  every  parish,  town  land,  manor  land,  or  lordship, 
in  which  an  unlicensed  still  was  found ;  while  the  unfortunate  wretches  found  working 
it  were  subjected  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  But  instead  of  putting  down  illicit 
distillation,  these  unheard-of  severities  rendered  it  universal,  and  filled  the  country  with 
bloodshed,  and  even  rebellion.  Is  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chichester,  in  his  valuable 
pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Distillerij  Laws,  published  in  1818,  that  "  the  Irish  system  seemed 
to  have  been  formed  in  order  to  perpetuate  smuggling  and  anarchy.  It  has  culled  the 
evils  of  both  savage  and  civilised  life,  and  rejected  all  the  advantages  which  they  contain. 
The  calamities  of  civilised  warfare  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  produced  by  the 
Irish  distillery  laws;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  nation  of  modern  Europe,  which  is  not 
in  a  state  of  actual  revolution,  can  furnish  instances  of  legal  cruelty  commensurate  to  those 
which  I  have  represented."  —  (Pp.  92 — 107.) 

These  statements  are  borne  out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  official  details  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Revenue  Commissioners.  In  1811,  say  tlie  commissioners  {Fifth  Report, 
p.  19.),  when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  2s.  6d.  a  gallon,  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland  on 
6,500,361  gallons  (Irish  measure)  ;  whereas,  in  1822,  when  the  duty  was  5s.  6d.,  only 
2,950,647  gallons  were  brought  to  the  charge.  The  commissioners  estimate,  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  was  at  this  very  period  not  less  than  ten 
MILLIONS  of  gallons ;  and,  as  scarcely  three  millions  paid  duty,  it  followed,  that  seven 
millions  were  illegally  supplied  ;  and  "  taking  one  million  of  gallons  as  the  quantity 
fraudulently  furnished  for  consumption  by  the  licensed  distillers,  the  produce  of  the 
unlicensed  stills  may  be  estimated  at  six  millions  of  gallons.'" —  {lb.  p.  8.)  Now,  it  is 
material  to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  vast  amount  of  smuggling  was  carried  on  in  the 
teeth  of  the  above  barbarous  statutes,  and  in  despite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
police  and  military  to  prevent  it ;  the  only  result  being  the  exasperation  of  the  populace, 
and  the  perpetration  of  revolting  atrocities  both  by  them  and  the  military.  "  In 
Ireland,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  it  will  appear,  from  the  evidence  annexed  to  this 
Report,  that  parts  of  the  country  have  been  absolutely  disorganised,  and  placed  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  the  civil  authority,  but  to  the  military  force  of  the  government.  The 
profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  evasion  of  the  law  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  nu- 
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merous  individuals  to  persevere  in  these  desperate  pursuits,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
property  and  life  with  which  they  have  been  attended." 

To  put  an  end  to  such  evils,  the  commissioners  recommended  that  the  duty  on  spirits 
should  be  reduced  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s.  the  wine  gallon  (2s.  4d.  the  Imperial  gallon), 
and  government  wisely  consented  to  act  upon  this  recommendation.  In  1823,  the  duties 
were  accordingly  reduced ;  and  the  following  official  account  will  show  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  measure  :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Spirits  made  in  Ireland,  which  have  paid  the  Duties  of  Excise  for  Plome 
Consumption  ;  stating  the  Rate  of  Duty  paid,  and  also  the  Nett  Amount  of  Revenue  received  in  each 
Year,  since  the  Year  1820.— {Pari.  Paper,  No.  340.  Sess.  1829,  No.  61.  Sess.  i»31,  &c.) 


Years. 

Number  of  Gallons. 

Kate  per  Gallon. 

Nett  Amount  of  Revenue. 

Imperial  Measure. 

£ 

s.^ 

d. 

1821 

2,649,179 

5s.  6d.  per  Irish  gallon. 

912,288 

7 

5 

1822 

2,328,387 

Ditto. 
r                           Ditto;                           ■) 

797,518 

13 

3 

1823 

3,348,505 

<  from  10th  of  Oct.  18'.>3,  2*-.  per  English  S- 
C.                       wine  gallon.                        J 

634,460 

7 

2 

1824 

6,690,315 

Ditto. 

771,690 

16 

0 

1825 

9,262,744 

Ditto. 

1,084,191 

6 

5 

182ti 

6,837,408 

2s.  \0d.  per  Imperial  gallon. 

964,509 

10 

8 

1827 

8,260,919 

Ditto. 

l,l'i2,096 

14 

10 

1828 

9,937,903 

Ditto. 

1,3!)5,721 

12 

11 

1829 

9,212,223 

Ditto. 

1,305,064 

18 

6 

1830 

9,()n4,5,-;9 

25.  lOd.,  Ss.,  and  3s.  4cf.  per  ditto. 

1,409,128 

3 

7 

1831 

8,710,672 

3s.  4rf. 

1,451,580 

7 

1 

i8.;2 

8,657,7.'jo 

Ditto. 

1,442,845 

9 

1) 

i833 

8,168,596 

Ditto. 

1,360,769 

6 

8 

It  may  appear,  on  a  superficial  view  of  this  Table,  as  if  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland 
had  been  nearly  trebled  since  1823;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  in  any  degrte 
increased.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  substituted  legal  for  illicit  distillation,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  perjuries  and  other  atrocities  that  grew  out  of  the  previous  systeiri ; 
but  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  say  that  it  increased  drunkenness.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  commissioners,  who  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information, 
estimated  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  in  1 823,  at  ten  millions  of  gallons ;  and 
it  was  not  more  in  1828  and  1829.  The  measure  was,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view  most 
successful ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  interfered  with  in  1830,  by  raising  the 
duties  from  2s.  10c?.  to  3s.  4d.  The  above  Table  shows  that  this  increase  has  materially  di- 
minished the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  the  charge.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
it  has  occasioned  any  diminution  of  consumption.  The  truth  is,  that  2s.  10<i.  was  as  high 
a  duty  as  the  article  would  bear ;  and  the  additional  6(1.  has  again  thrown  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  smuggler,  and  led  to  a  partial  revival  of  illicit  distillation.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry  has  completely  established  this  fact ;  and 
sound  policy  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  duty  should  be  once  more  reduced  to 
2s.  lOd.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that  no  senseless,  though  well-meant  clamour  about 
the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  no  pecuniary  necessity,  will  ever  tempt  ministers  to 
add  further  to  the  duties  on  spirits.  Such  a  measure  would  not  bring  a  shilling  into  the 
public  treasury,  nor  cause  any  diminution  of  the  vice  of  drinking ;  it  woiild  merely  add 
smuggling  and  its  attendant  evils  to  the  other  disorders  with  which  Ireland  is  afflicted. 

Duties  in  Scotland.  —  The  experience  of  Scotland  is  hardly  less  decisive  as  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  exorbitancy  of  the  duties  produced  nearly  the  same  effects  there  as  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  John  Hay  Forbes,  formerly  sherifi-depute  of  Perthsliire,  now  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners,  that,  according  to  the  best  inform- 
ation he  could  obtain,  the  quantity  of  illegally  distilled  spirits  annually  produced  in  the 
Highlands  could  not  amount  to  less  than  two  millions  of  (/alluns.  In  corroboration  of  this 
he  stated,  that,  in  1821,  only  298,138  gallons  were  brought  to  the  charge  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and  of  these,  254,000  gallons  were  permitted  to  the  Lowlands,  leaving  only 
44,000  gallons  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country; — a  supply  which,  we  are 
well  assured,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  2  moderately  populous 
parishes.  In  a  letter  of  Captain  Munro  of  Teaninich  to  the  commissioners,  it  is  stated 
that,  "  at  Tain,  where  there  are  upwards  of  20  licensed  public  houses,  not  one  gallon 
had  heen  permitted  from  the  legal  distilleries  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,''''  though  a  small 
quantity  of  smuggled  whisky  had  been  purchased  at  the  excise  sales,  to  give  a  colour  of 
legalitj'  to  the  trade.  The  same  gentleman  thus  expresses  himself  in  another  part  of  his 
letter:  — "  The  moral  effects  of  this  baneful  trade  of  smuggling  on  the  lower  clas.ses  is 
most  conspicuous,  and  increasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  as  evidenced  by  the  midtiplicity 
of  crimes,  and  by  a  degree  of  insubordination  formerly  little  known  in  tliis  part  of  the 
country.  In  several  districts,  such  as  Strathconon,  Strathcarron,  &c.,  the  excise  officers 
are  now  often  deforced,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  do  their  duty ;  and  .smuggled  whisky  is 
often  carried  to  market  by  smugglers  escorted  by  aryned  men,  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
In  short,  the  Irish  system  is  making  progre,ss  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 
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To  arrest  the  progress  of  demoralisation,  government,  pursuant  to  the  judicious  advice 
.vf  the  commissioners,  reduced  the  duties  on  Scotch  to  the  same  level  as  those  on  Irish 
whisky;  and  the  consequences  were  equally  salutary.  The  subjoined  official  statement  shows 
the  eii'ect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1823,  and  of  its  subsequent  increase  in  1830  :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Spirits  made  in  Scotland,  which  have  paid  the  Duties  of  Excise  for  Home 
Consumption  ;  stating  the  Rate  of  Duty  paid,  and  also  the  Nett  Amount  of  Revenue  received  in  each 
Year,  since  the  Year  1820.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  34'J.  Sess.  l«-29,  No.  61.  Sess.  1831,  &c.) 


Years. 

Number  of  Gallons. 

Rate  per  Gallon. 

Nett  Amount  of  Revenue. 

Jm])erial  Measure. 

£ 

s.     d. 

1821 

2,2i^9,435 

5s.  6d.  per  English  wine  gallon. 

727,650 

19      7 

1822 

2,079,556 

Ditto. 
r                              Ditto;                              ■) 
<  from  10th  of  Oct.  1823,  2s.  per  English  [ 

691,136 

6      6 

1823 

2,232,728 

536,654 

17      8 

1.                         Wine  gallon.                      j 

1824 

4,350,301 

Ditto. 

520,624 

18      4 

1825 

5,981,5.50 

Ditto. 

682,848 

11      1 

1826 

3,988,788 

2s.  lOd.  per  Imperial  gallon. 

563,263 

4      0 

1827 

4,75'A199 

Ditto. 

672,441 

6      6 

1828 

5,716,180 

Ditto. 

809,559 

6      7 

182.9 

5,777,280 

Ditto. 

818,448 

0      0 

1830 

6,007,631 

2s.  IGc?.,  3s.,  an<i  36-.  4rf.  per  ditto. 

939,258 

6      0 

1831 

5,700,689 

3s.  id. 

950,041 

4      3 

1832 

5,407,097 

Ditto. 

901,182 

16      8 

1833 

5,988,556 

Ditto. 

998,051 

3      3 

This  Table  sets  the  impolicy  of  the  increase  of  duty  in  1830  in  nearly  as  striking  a  point  of  view  as  it  does 
the  policy  of  its  reduction  in  1823.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  this  uncalled-for  measure  has 
diminished  the  consumption,  and  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  illicit  distillation.  We  understand  that 
the  commissioners  of  excise  inquiry  mean  to  recommend  that  the  duty  be  again  reduced  to  2s.  lOrf. ;  and 
everyone,  not  anxious  for  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  will  be  desirous  that  this  recommendation  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Dzities  in  England.  —  Previouly  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Irish  and  Scotch  spirits,  the  duty  on 
English  spirits  had  been  as  high  as  lOs.  6rf.  a  gallon.  This  high  duty,  and  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  trade  was  placed,  were  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  I'hey  went  far  to  enable  the  distillers  to  fix 
the  price  of  spirits,  "  and  consequently,"  (we  quote  the  words  of  the  commissioners)  "  to  raise  it  much 
bevond  that  which  was  sufficient  to  repay,  with  a  profit,  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  the  duty 
advanced  to  the  Crown."  And,  in  proof  of  this,  the  commissioners  mention,  that  in  November,  1823, 
"  when  corn  spirits  might  be  purchased  in  Scotland  for  about  2s.  3d.  a  gallon,  raw  spirits  could  not  be 
purchased  in  England  for  less  than  4s.  Qd.  ready  money,  and  4s.  M.  credit,  omitting,  in  both  cases,  the 
duty."  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  adulteration  of  spirits  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  England ;  and  the  large  profits  made  by  the  smuggler  occasioned  clandestine  importation  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
neutralise  the  powerful  additional  stimulus  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  have  given  to  smuggling,  had  the  duties  in  England  been  continued  at  their  former  amount,  the 
latter  were  reduced,  in  1825,  to  7s.  a  gallon,  facilities  being  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  importation  of 
spirits  from  the  other  parts  of  tlie  empire.  It  is  of  the  ettects  of  this  measure  that  so  many  complaints 
have  been  made,  though  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  completely  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
commissioners  estimated  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  in  England  and  Wales  in  1823,  at  5,000,000 

gallons {Sup.  to  Fifth  Report,  p.  8.)  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  subjoined  account,  that  it  amounted,  for 

the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1831,  to  7,717,303  gallons  ;  proilucing  2,893,988^.  12s.  6rf.  of  revenue : 
so  that,  making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  check  given  to  adulteration  and 
smuggling,  the  increase  must  appear  very  trifling  indeed  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  has  been  as  eminently  successful  in  England  as  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Spirits,  which  paid  the  Home  Consumption 
Duty  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1832  inclusive.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  18& 
Sess.  1831.) 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland.                          , 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

British. 
Imp.'ial. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Iini>.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

Imp.  Gal. 

1821 

969,474 

2,166,441 

3,820,015 

34,601 

138,189 

2,229,435 

9,325 

19,685 

2,649,170 

1822 

1,054,540 

2,100,925 

4,346,348 

35,739 

130,879 

2,079,556 

10,225 

l[>,()35 

2,3.8,387 

1823 

1,131,099 

2,222,923 

3,52;, 586 

34,297 

108,562 

2,232,728 

25,282 

18,175 

3,348,505 

J  824 

1,268,609 

2,407,207 

4,067,233 

47,710 

134,986 

4,350,301 

1,352 

9,453 

6,690,315 

1825 

1,348,482 

1,9^0,807 

3,4437554 

5^,55i 

104,752 

5,981,549 

4,550 

10,128 

9,262,743 

1826 

■  1,498,230 

3,982,05  5 

7,407,205 

42,092 

295,505 

3,988,789 

9,452 

27,758 

6,837,408 

1827 

1,321,221 

3,080,152 

6,671,562 

42,756 

185,214 

4,752,200 

9,179 

23,240 

8,260,919 

1828 

1,325,197 

3,064.X56 

7,759,687 

45,749 

188,089 

5,716,180 

9,779 

24,708 

9,937,903 

1829 

1,293,523 

3,202,143 

7,700,766 

43,228 

1.52,461 

5,777,280 

10,374 

21,'262 

9,212,223 

1830 

1,267,397 

3,503,141 

7,732,101 

38,967 

137,«06 

6,007,631 

10,406 

18,011 

9,004,.539' 

1831 

1,217,971 

3,479,911 

7,43+,047 

39,74i 

125,702 

5,700,689 

10,483 

18,984 

8,710,672 

18'52 

1,530,988 

3,,377,507 

7,259,287 

69,2.)6 

112,026 

5,407,097 

33,413 

24,432 

8,657,756 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Spirits,  which  have  paid  the  Home 
Consumption  Duty  ;  specifying  the  Quantities  separately  entered  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Total  Nett  Revenue  derived  from  the  same;  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1834. 


British  spirits 
Colonial  ditto 
Foreign  ditto 


England. 


12,382,131 


Number  Nett 

ofGallons.       Revenue. 


Gallims. 
7,717,50 
5,.'544,97fi 
1,. 519,852 


Number 
ofGallons. 


L.         s.  il. 

2,S0.5,SS9  12  6 
l,5n4,5.'57  0  0 
1,483,808    0  0 


Gallons. 

.5,9SS,5,5fi 

124„Vj7 

4r>,698 


2,393'12  6  6,159,611 


Gallons. 

8,16S,.'i96 

22,888 

21,262 


1,106,241  3  3  8,212,746 


L.  s.  d. 
998,051  3  3 
55,9.">1  0  0 
52,029  0  0 


Number  Nett 

ofGallons.      Revenue. 


L.       s.  d. 

l,3f;o,76Q  6  8 
10,299  0  0 
23,963  0  0 


The  United  Kingdom. 


Numbei  Nett 

ofGallons.      Revenue. 


Galhms. 
21.874,455 
3,492,221 
1,387,812 


1,395,051  6  8  25,754,488 


5,252,809  2  5 
l,.'i70,797  0  0 
1,555,860  0  0 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  consumption  of,  and  revenue  from,  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  3  years  ended  with  the  5th 
of  January,  1833:  — 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  each  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty  in  1830 
1832;  distniguislung  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  with  the  Amount  of  Duty  ther 


.   1831, 
Duty  thereon. 


and 


Year  1830. 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits 

Total 

Year  1831. 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits 

Total 

Year  1S32. 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Rum 
Home-made  spirits 

Total 


England. 


12,49.^,731 


Duty. 


1,391,874 

,21,813 

1,531,821 

2,857,148 


1,342,735 

10,971 

1,564,775 

2,787,707 


Quantity. 


Imp.  Gals. 

27,997 

9,653 

136,520 

C,OU7,63i 


6,181,781 


31,195 

10,837 

60,017 

939,534 


35,509 

8, .-.61 

56,5f;6 

950,1 15 


Quantity. 


Imp.  Gals. 

7,693 

1,793 

19,294 

9,004,539 


9,033,319 


1,3S8 

18,984 

^,710,672 


68,794 

7,947 

50,40S 

901,183 


31,577 

1,402 

24,432 

,657,756 


59,551  I   5,953,889  I  5,587,310  |   1,028,332  I  8,715,167 


Duty. 


8,655 

2,018 

8,493 

,412,917 


United  Kingdom. 


Quantity. 


Imii.  Gals. 
1,274,803 
50,799 
3,658,958 
2,744,271 


9,923 

1,562 


27,708,831 


1,2.35,101 

23,898 
.3,021,597 
21,.S45,408 


35,512 

1,577 

10,978 

h4  42,959 


1,491,026 


1,601,652 
22,301 
3,513,965  I 


Duty. 


1,432,024 

31,668 

1,600,331 

5,209,599 


8,276,622 


1,388,167 

26,894 

1,629,881 

5,189,661 


1,801,401 

25,091 

1,580,380 

5,076,375 


26,462,058  |  8,483,247 


The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  brandy  in  1832  is  wholly  ascribable  to  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  and  the  prevalent,  but  now  exploded,  notion  that  brandy 
potations  were  an  antidote  to  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  subsided,  the  consumption  of  brandy 
declined  to  its  old  level;  the  entries  for  home  use  in  1833  not  having  exceeded  1,356,620  gallons. 

Trade  in  Spirits.— No  spirits  made  in  England,  Scotland, 
01-  Ireland,  shall  be  conveyed  fiom  Kngl.md  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  or  from   Scotland  or  Ireland  to   England,  otherwise 


than  in  casks  containing  eighti/  gallons  at  the  least,  and 
sels  of  not  less  than_fifiy  tons  burden. 

All  persons  whatsoever,  not  being  licensed  distillers, rectifiers, 
or  compounders,  having  more  than  eighh/  gallons  of  spirits  in 
their  ])ossi'ssion,  shall  hi-  deemed  dealevs  in  spirits,  anil  Milijict 
to  the  survey  of  the  officers  o)  excise,  and  to  all  the  regulations, 
pen  ilties,  iVc.  to  which  such  persons  are  liable — (li  Geo.  4. 
c.  SO.  sect.  122.) 

Dealers  in  British  spirits  are  prohibited  selling  or  having  in 
thiir  possession  any  plain  British  spirits,  except  spirits  of  wine, 
of  any  strength  exceeding  the  strength  of  25  i)er  cent,  above 
lijdroinetei,  or  of  any  strength  below  17  per  cent,  under  hydro- 
meter proof;  or  any  compounded  spirits,  except  shrub,  of  any 
p- -ater  strength  than  17  per  cent,  under  hydromettr,  under 
1>  .in  of  forfeiting  all  such  spirits,  with  the  casks,  &c.  — 
f^^t.  121.  h  f        , 

Dealers  in  foreign  and  British  sp'rits  are  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate, in  cellars,  vaults,  or  other  places  specially  entered  for  thai: 
I'urpose,  under  a  heavy  penalty  ;  and  any  person  mixing,  sell- 
ing, or  sending  out  any  British  spirits  mixed  with  foreign  or 
ccilonial  spirits,  shall  forfeit  WOl.  for  every  such  offence — 
Sect.  126. 

No  retailer  of  spirits,  or  any  other  person  licensed  or  un- 
licensed, shall  sell  or  send  out  from  his  stock  or  custody  any 


quantity  of  spirits  exceeding  1  gallon,  unless  the  same  be  ac- 
companied by  a  true  and  lawful  permit,  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing 200/. ;  and  any  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  in  spirits, 
receiving  the  same  into  their  stock,  or  allowing  any  one  else  to 
receive  it,  jnd  any  carrier,  boatman,  or  other  person,  know- 
ingly carrying  the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.,  with 
the  boat,  horse,  cart,  &c.  used  in  the  carriage.  —  Sect.  1 16. 

No  licence  to  be  granted  for  retailing  spirits  within  gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  or  workhouses  for  jiarish  poor ;  nor  are 
sjiirits  to  lie  used  there,  except  medicinally  jirescribed  by  a  re- 
gular physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  Penalty  for  a  first 
offence  of  this  sort  committed  by  goalers,  &c.,  100/. ;  a  second 
offence  to  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  their  office.  -  Sect.  134. 

Persons  hawking  sj.irils  to  forfeit  them  and  100/. ;  and  it  the 
penalty  be  not  immediately  paid,  they  are  to  be  committed  to 

the  house  of  correction  for  3  months,  or  until  paid (Sect. 

138.)  Any  person  is  authorised  to  detain  a  hawker  of  .spirits, 
and  give  notice  to  a  peace  officer,  who  is  to  carry  the  offender 
before  a  justice —  Sect.  140. 

Any  officer  of  excise,  or  other  person  employed  in  the  excise, 
taking  any  sum  of  money  or  other  reward  from,  or  entering 
into  any  collusive  agreement  with,  any  jierson,  to  act  contrary 
to  his  duty,  to  forfeit  500/.,  and  be  incapacitated  ;  and  any  pir- 
son  offering  su(  h  reward  or  proposing  such  agreement,  to  for- 
feit 500/.  —  Sect.  145. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  importation,  &c.  of  foreign 
spirits,  see  Brandy,  Geneva,  and  Rum. 


SPONGE  (Ger.  Schwamm ;  Fr.  Eponge ;  It.  Spugna ;  Sp.  Esponja),  a  soft,  light, 
very  porous,  and  compressible  substance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and  as  readily  giving 
it  out  again.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, but  is  now  classed  among  the  zoophytes;  and  analysed,  it  yields  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  animal  substances  in  general.  The  inhabitants  in  several  of  the  Greek  islands 
liave  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  dive  for  .sponges.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the 
bottom ;  and  are  not  detached  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  extraordinary 
clearness  of  the  water  facilitates  the  operations  of  the  divers.  Smyrna  is  the  great 
market  for  sponge.  The  price  varies  from  6  to  16  piastres  per  oke  for  ordinary  and 
dirty,  and  from  80  to  100  piastres  per  oke,  for  fine  and  picked  specimens.  Sponge  is 
also  fished  in  the  Red  Sea.  —  (  Ure's  Dictionary  j  Savary's  Letters  on  Greece,  Eng.  ed. 
P-  109.;   and  private  communications.) 

Sponge  is  used  in  surgery,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  duty  on  it,  in  1832,  produced 
2,097/.  45.  \d. ;  but  it  has  since  been  judiciout^ly  reduced  from  2*.  to  6<:/.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  from  6rf.  to  Id.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  a  British  possession.  'I'he  far  greater 
portion  comes  from  the  former.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the  duty  on  account  of  sand  or  dirt,  unless 
it  exceed  7  per  cent,  and  then  only  for  the  excess  above  7  per  cent.  » 

SQUILL  (Ger.  Meerzwiebel ;  Fr.  Scille,  Oignon  marin ,-  It.  Scilla,  Cipolla  marina; 
Sp.  Cebolla  alharrana),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Sea  onion,  is  a  plant  with 
a  large  bulbous  root,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  used.  It  grows  spontaneously  on 
sandy  shores  in  Spain,  and  the  Levant ;  whence  we  are  annually  supplied  with  the 
roots.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  plump,  fresh,  and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  :  some 
are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  others  whit'e ;  but  no  difference  is  observed  in  the  qualities 
of  the  2  sorts.  The  root  is  very  nau.seous,  intensely  bitter,  and  acrimonious  ;  much 
handled,  it  ulcerates  the  skin.  The  bulbs  are  brought  to  England,  preserved  fresh  in 
sand.      The  acrimony  of  the  roots,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  is  partially  destroyed 
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by  drying  and  long  keeping,  and  is  completely  destroyed  by  exposure  to  heat  above  212*. 
Squill  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  remedies  in  the  materia  medica.  —  (Lewises 
Mat.  Med.  ,-    Thomson's  Dispensatory.^ 

STADE,  a  small  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge,  22  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Ham- 
burgh, lat.  53°  36'  32"  N.,  Ion.  9°  28'  34"  E.  It  has  very  little  trade  ;  and  would  be 
<]uite  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  a  toll 
or  duty,  chaiged  by  the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  goods  imported  into  Hamburgh, 
whether  for  consumption  or  transit,  is  paid  at  the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  contiguous  to 
this  town.  The  duty  is  generally  about  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is  rated  according 
to  a  taritt*;  and  is  computed  from  the  ship's  manifest,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  &c.,  which 
must  be  left  at  Brunshausen  for  that  puqjose.  The  duties  are  paid  in  Hamburgh  ;  and 
no  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload,  till  a  receipt,  subscribed  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities  in 
that  city,  be  produced  for  the  duties.  We  have  already  —  (see  Hamburgh)  —  expressed 
our  surprise  that  an  obstruction  of  this  sort  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so  long  a 
period.  The  duties  fall  heavily  on  certain  descriptions  of  goods ;  particularly  on  some 
manufactured  articles ;  and  are,  at  an  average,  decidedly  higher  than  the  duties  charged 
in  Hamburgh.  They  are  most  objectionable,  however,  from  their  requiring  many 
troublesome  regulations  to  be  complied  with ;  the  unintentional  deviation  from  any  one 
of  which  exposes  the  cargo  to  confiscation,  and  never  fails  to  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
delay,  trouble,  and  expense.  As  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Elbe  is  in 
our  hands,  we  are,  of  course,  principally  affected  by  the  Stade  toll ;  and,  considering  the 
source  of  the  nuisance,  it  is  really  not  a  little  astonishing  it  should  not  have  been 
abated  long  ago.  The  sum  which  the  Hanoverian  government  derives  from  the  duties  is 
but  trifling  compared  with  the  injury  they  inflict  on  our  trade ;  it  would,  consequently, 
l>e  good  policy  for  the  former  to  sell,  and  for  the  British  government  to  buy,  an  exemp- 
tion from  so  vexatious  a  duty ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  few  things  would  do  more 
to  extend  our  trade  v/ith  Hamburgh  than  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort. 

Previously  to  1736,  English  ships  passing  up  the  Elbe  had  to  come  to  an  anchor 
opposite  Brunshausen :  but  they  were  then  ailowed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  pass  on 
to  Hambui'gh.  The  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  which  contains  an  epitome  of  the 
regulations  that  have  still  to  be  observed,  is  subjoined. 

Hamburgh,  who  receive  effpcts  by  those  vessels,  shall  make  at> 
exact  report  thereof,  and  give  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  an  oath 
—  that  they  neither  have  received  nor  expected  more  goods 
than  have  been  specified,  —  which  must  be  delivered  to  his 
Majesty's  commissary  in  Hamburgh,  to  enable  him  to  examine 
the  report  made  by  the  master. 

8.  No  master  is  to  depart  from  Hamburgh  before  he  has  taken 
a  certificate  from  his  Majesty's  commissary,  proving  that  all 
has  been  du!y  performed ;  "which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king's  fri- 
gate, near  Brunshausen. 

9.  The  signals  mentioned  in  the  seeond  article  are  likewise 
to  be  made  when  the  ship  repasses  Stade. 

10.  The  taking  cognizance  of,  and  punishing  misdemeanours, 
frauds,  and  mismanagements,  as  well  as  the  negleoting  of  the 
preceding  articles,  remains  in  the  Court  of  the  mng's  Customs 
at  Stade :  so  that  both  n:>erchants  and  masters  of  ships,  who 
may  be  called  to  an  account,  shall,  when  summoned,  appear 
before  the  said  court,  and  submit  to  its  decisions ;  but  they 
have  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  for  a  revision 
and  relief. 

11.  As  to  all  other  points  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  they  shall  be  observed  at  the  kini^'s  Custom- 
houses at  Brunshausen,  Stade,  and  Hamburgh,  according  to 
the  regulations  and  customs  heretofore  practised. 

12.  'I  his  gracious  concession  is  hereby  granted  ox\\\  iluravte 
bene  ^liicito ;  the  king  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  in 
his  German  dominions  the  right  of  revoking  it,  and  making 
any  alterations  or  new  orders,  whenever  they  shiall  see  reasor^ 


1.  That  all  English  vessels  be  exempted  from  coming  to  an 
anchor  iiefore  the  river  Schwinge,  and  allowed  to  sail  directly 
Uj)  to  Hamburgh. 

2.  Such  English  vessels  shall  be  obliged,  at  their  approach, 
within  about  \  of  a  league  thereof,  to  hoist  their  colours, 
to  lower  their  sails,  and  only  to  drive,  till  the  legitimation  is 
made  at  the  king's  frigate  lying  there. 

.•5.  The  master  of  the  ship,  or  a  proper  person  fully  provided 
with  the  necessary  documents,  is  to  go  on  board  the  frigate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Custom-house  at  Brunshausen  and  Stade; 
and  there  to  produce  an  exact  inanifest,  and  the  original  bills 
of  lading,  cockets,  &c. 

4.  The  documents  being  produced,  the  accbunts  shall  be 
stated,  and  all  duties  must  be  paid  at  Brunshausen,  Stade,  or 
Hamburgh. 

/j.  The  clearance  shall  be  given  at  Brunshausen  to  the  per- 
on  sent  thither  by  the  master  of  the  vessel ;  by  whom  it  must 
be  delivered  to  the  king's  commissary  in  Ham"burgh,  together 
with  the  documents  of  the  cargo,  and  a  specification  of  the 
I>arcels,  bales,  casks,  &c.  which  were  received  on  board  at 
the  port  of  lading,  whether  designed  for  Hamburgh  or  other 
places. 

6.  Bulk  must  not  he  broken  till  all  this  has  been  performed, 
except  the  king's  commissary  in  Hamburgh  permits,  in  urgent 
cases,  the  unloading. 

7.  The  vessels  being  thus  allowed  to  pass  the  frigate  without 
being  searched,  in  case  of  suspecting  any  fraud,  the  masters 
shall  be  obliged  to  sign  a  proper  oath ;  and  the  merchants  in 


The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  shows,  in  parallel  columns 
the  amount  of  the  Stade  and  Hamburgh  duties  paid  on  certain  articles  imported  into  Hambursjh.  It  is 
clear  from  it,  that,  even  tiiough  there  were  no  burdensome  regulations  to  be  complied  with,  the  amount 
of  the  Stade  duties  must  be  a  very  serious  drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  Elbe. 


A  List,  showing  the  Amount  of  Stade  Duties,  and  the  Amount  of  Hamburgh  Duties  paid  on  the  same 
Goods  imported  into  Hamburgh. 


Articles. 

Stade 

Duty. 

Town  Ihity. 

Articles. 

Stade  Duty. 

Town  Ihity. 

Bco.  Marcs. 

Bco.  Marcs. 

Bco.  Marcs. 

Bco.  Marcs. 

40  Bales  fcotton 

1.7 

13 

16     12 

353  Casks  coffee          -            .        - 

419      3  1 

1,. '^00  Bags  coffee       - 

S85 

15 

225      8 

155  Hogsheads  ditto 

138       1  C 

603      8 

2,000  Rio  Grande  hides 

37 

2 

107      S 

341  Barrels  ditto 

101       4    \ 

10  Chests  indigo 

13 

5 

2S       4 

314  and  46  tierces  rice 

27       0 

95     12 

131   Bags  saltpetre 

19 

8 

21      8 

3.-0,  150,  and  5  boxes  segars 

72    12 

16      4 

102  Bundles  whalebone    - 

15 

2 

13      4 

40  Hogsheads  tobacco 

156       1 

25     10 

1,009  Boxes  Havannah  sugar 

112 

6 

2S8      0 

30  Ditto        .... 

71       4 

27     19 

10.5  Hogsheads  sugar 

23 

6 

56     10 

4  Ditto           -           -■          -        . 

0      4 

4       4 

44't  Cases  Bahia  sugar 

49 

7 

374     14 

121  Bales  ditto 

70      6 

7       8 
4     10 

25  Tons  logwood      -        - 

20 

13 

10      6 

14  Casks  tobacco  stems 

2    la 

3.3  Puncheons  rum     - 

8 

4 

21       5 

100  Chests  souchong  tea    - 

77      8 

10       4 

118  Bags  pimento     - 

18 

7 

1(5      8 

95  Hogsheads  quercitron  bark     - 

■  21       2 

28       4 

50  Hog^heads  refined  sugar 

6 

12 

29      2 

STARCH    (Ger.  Amidan  ;    Fr.  Jmidon  ,-    It.  Amndi,  A  mi  to ;    Sp.  Amidon,  Almidnn  ; 
Kus,  Knichmal),  a  substance  obtained   from  vegetables.      It  has  a  fine  wliite  colour,  and 
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i-<  usually  concreted  in  longish  masses ;  it  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 
When  kept  dry,  it  continues  for  a  long  time  uninjured,  though  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is 
insoluhle  in  cold  water ;  but  combines  with  boiling  water — forming  with  it  a  kind  of 
jelly.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white  and  brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in 
tuberose  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants.  It  may  be  extracted  by  pound- 
ing these  parts,  and  agitating  them  in  cold  water ;  when  the  parenchyma,  or  fibrous  parts, 
will  first  subside;  and  these  being  removed,  a,  fine  white  powder,  diffused  through  the 
water,  will  gradually  subside,  which  is  the  starch.  Or  the  pounded  or  grated  substance, 
as  the  roots  of  potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse  chestnuts,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  a  hair 
sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through  with  cold  water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  be- 
hind. Farinaceous  seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Oily  seeds 
require  to  have  the  oil  expressed  from  them  before  the  farina  is  extracted.  Potato  starch 
goes  a  good  deal  further  than  wheat  starch  —  a  less  quantity  of  it  sufficing  to  form  a 
jxiste  of  equal  thickness,  with  water.  It  has  a  very  perceptible  crystallised  appearance, 
and  is  apparently  heavier  than  common  starch.  —  (  Thomsori's  Chemistry ;  Ure's  Die- 
fionnry. ) 

vStarch  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  Z\d.  per  lb. ;  and  its  manufacture  is,  consequently,  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  excise.  Every  maker  of  starch  for  sale  must  take  out  an  annual  licence,  which  costs  51. 
Notice  must  be  given  to  the  excise  of  the  erection,  and  of  all  changes  in  the  construction,  of  workshops, 
implements,  &c.  used  in  the  maniifactureof  starch,  under  a  penalty  of  200/.4  All  starch,  before  it  is  put 
into  any  stove  or  place  to  dry,  must  be  papered  and  sealed  or  stamped  by  the  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
100/.  Any  person  forging  or  counterfeiting  such  stamp  or  seal  is  guilty  of  felony,  but  with  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  Any  person  knowingly  selling  any  starch  with  a  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp,  &c.  forfeits  500/. 
No  quantity  of  starch  exceeding  ^8  lbs.  to  be  retnoved  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  the  word  starch 
be  marked  on  the  package  in  legible  letters  3  inches  long,  under  forfeiture  of  the  package,  and  of  the 
cattle  and  carts  conveying  the  same.  Any  dealer  in  starch  receiving  any  quantity  exceeding  28  lbs.  not 
marked  as  above,  shall  forfeit  200/.  Starch-makers  are  to  make  weekly  entries  of  the  starch  made  by 
them,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  ;  and  are  to  make  payment  of  the  duties  within  a  week  of  such  entry. 
Cockets  granted  for  shipping  starch  to  be  carried  coastwise  are  to  express  the  quality,  quantity,  weight, 
the  mark  of  the  package,  by  whom  made  and  sold,  and  to  whom  consigned  ;  and  if  shipped  without  such 
cocket,  it  may  be  seized.  No  starch  is  to  be  imported,  unless  in  packages  containing  at  least  224  )bs. 
stowed  openly  in  the  hold,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  of  incurring  a  penalty  of  .50/.  No  starch  is  to  be  ex- 
ported, unless  the  package  as  originally  sealed  or  stamped  by  the  oiRcer  be  entire,  and  unless  the  officer 
mark  the  word  exportation  upon  it.  The  duties  must  have  been  paid  on  all  starch  exported  ;  but  the  ex- 
porter is  entitled  to  an  excise  drawback  of  Sj  per  lb.  —  {.Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Marriott's  ed.,  tit. 
Starch.) 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds  of  Starch  that  paid  the  Home  Consumption  Duty  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  Gross  and  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending 
with  the  5th  of  January,  1S33. 


[Years  ended  .5th  Jan. 

Rate  per  lb. 

Lbs. 

Gross  Produce. 

Nett  Produce. 

1831 
1832 

1            1833 

d. 

7,645,486 
7,553,4fi9 
8,07(),()'-26 

£           S.       d. 

103,532    12      5 
102,286     11      2 
109,281     12      0 

£          S.      d. 

86,4.53      9      4 
76,414      3      8 
85,105    18      8 

STEEL  (Fr.  Acier ;  Ger.  Stahl ;  It.  Acciajo ;  Lat.  Chalyhs  ;  Rus.  Stal ;  Sp.  Aceroi 
S\v.  Still),  is  iron  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  carbon ;  and  has  been,  for  that 
leason,  called  carburetted  iron.  The  proportion  of  carbon  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
much  precision.  It  is  suj^posed  to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  y^^th  part.  Steel  is  so 
liard  as  to  be  unnnalleable  while  cold ;  or  at  least  it  acquires  that  property  by  being  im- 
mersed, while  ignited,  in  a  cold  liquid  :  for  this  immersion,  though  it  has  no  efTect  upon 
iron,  adds  greatly  to  the  hardness  of  steel.  It  is  brittle,  resists  the  file,  cuts  glass, 
alFords  sparks  with  flint,  and  retains  the  magnetic  virtue  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
loses  this  hardness  by  being  ignited,  and  cooled  very  slowly.  It  is  malleable  when  red 
hot,  but  scarcely  so  when  rai.sed  to  a  white  heat.  It  may  be  hammered  out  into  much 
thinner  plates  than  iron.  It  is  more  sonorous  ;  and  its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered, 
is  greater  than  that  of  iron  —  varying  from  7*78  to  7 '84.  Steel  is  usually  divided  into 
3  sorts,  according  to  the  method  in  which  it  is  prepared  ;  as  natnral  steel,  steel  of 
ttmentution,  and  cast  steel.  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  its  texture  is  the 
most  compact,  and  it  admits  of  the  finest  polish.  It  is  used  for  razors,  surgeons'  instru- 
ments, and  .similar  purposes.  Steel  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  swords, 
knives,  and  cutting  instruments  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  arts  ;  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  by  its  hardness,  and  the  fineness  of  the  edge  which  may  be  given  to  it.  —  (  Thom- 
son''s  Chemistry  ;   and  see  Iron.) 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  lake  Maelar 
with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  59°  20'  31"  N.,  Ion.  17°  54'  E.  ;  a  well-built,  hand- 
some city.  Population  80,000.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot ;  but  the  harbour  itself  is  ca])acious  and 
excellent,  the  largest  vessels  lying  in  safety  close  to  the  quays.  Stockholm  possesses 
lialf  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  ;  but  this  is  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  in  consequence  of  the  impolitic  eflTorts  of  the  government  to  promote  industry  by 
excluding  foreign  products.  Iron,  timber,  and  deals  form  the  great  articles  of  export. 
•Swedish  iron  is  of  very  superior  qtiality,  and   is  extensivelv  used   in  Great  Britain;  the 
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imports  of  it  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  to  about  10,000  tons,  exclusive  of  500  tons  of 
steel.  In  addition  to  the  above  leading  articles,  Stockholm  exports  pitch,  tar,  copper, 
&c.  The  timber  is  inferior  to  that  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  imports 
principally  consist  of  colonial  products,  cotton,  dye  stuffs,  salt,  British  manufactured 
goods,  hides,  fish,  wine,  brandy,  vrool,  fruit,  &c.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  corn  is  imported, 
but  it  is  generally  an  article  of  export. 

Pilotage.  —  Vessels  bound  for  Stockholm  take  a  pilot  at  the  small  island  of  Oja.  Lands-hort  light- 
house, 70  feet  high,  and  painted  white,  is  erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island,  in  lat.  58°  44' 
SO"  N.,  Ion.  17°5ii'  15"  E.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, 5  leagues  off".     The  signal  for  a  pilot  is  a  flag  at  the  fore-topmast  head,  or  firing  a  gun. 

2     Eimors    - 


Money.  —Accounts  are  kept  here,  at  (Jottenburgh,  and  ge- 
nerally throughout  Sweden,  in  rixdoilars,  or  crowns,  of  48 
skillings,  each  of  12  rundstycks;  or  in  rixdoilars,  skillings,  and 
rundstjcks,  banco.  The  latter  currency  is  at  present  (1834)  .00 
per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  former.  A  rixdollar  banco 
is  worth,  at  the  current  rates  of  exchange,  from  about  Is.  bd. 
to  Is.  Sd.  sterling.  Except  copper,  there  are  no  coins  in  cir- 
culation, nor  have  there  been  any  for  30  years  past. 

Weifihts  and  Measures — The  victuali  or  commercial  weights 
are  punds,  lispunds,  and  skippunds  ;  20  punds  being  equal  to 
1  lispund,  and  20  lispunds  =:  1  skippund ;  100  lbs.  Swedish 
commercial  weight  =  93|  lbs.  avoirdupois  ^  42^  kilog.  = 
87|  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

The  iron  weights  are  3-5ths  of  the  victuali  or  commercial 
\reights;  20  marks  =  1  mark  pund ;  20  mark  punds  :=  1 
skippund;  and  TJ  skippunds^  1   ton  English.     Hence,  100 

J)unds  Swedish  iron  weight  =  75  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  100 
bs.  avoirdupois  =:  133  1/3  lbs.  Swedish  iron  weight. 
In  corn  measure  :  — 


4  Quarts      - 

2  Spann 

1  Tun 

A  last  of  rve  from  Riga  - 
Ditto  Liebau 

Ditto  Stettin 


=     1  Spann. 

=     1  Tun  or  barrel. 

=    4  l-6th  Wuich.  bush. 

=   18  Tuns. 


Ditto  Stralsund    =  24 

The  tun  of  32  kappor  contains  4  l-6th  Winchester  bushels- 
In  liquid  measure  :  — 


2   Stup 
15   Ivannor 
2   Ankers 


r=  1  Kanna. 
=  1  Anker. 
=    1  Eimer. 


=    1  Ahm. 
=     1  Oxhoft. 
2'    Oxhoft    -  -        =    1  Pipe. 

The  pipe  =  124|  English  wine  gallons  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  ahm  ==41  5-12ths  ditto,  and  100  kannor  =  69  l-5th  ditto. 
The  Swedish  foot  =  11-684  English  inches ;  the  ell  or  alna 
=  2  feet ;  the  fathom  :=  3  ells  ;  the  rod  =:  8  ells. 
In  estimating  by  lasts  :  — 

1  Last  of  pitch,  ashes,  &c.  -  .    =  12  barrels. 

1    ditto    tar,  oil,  &c.  -  .        -    =   13  ditto. 

1  Last  of  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c.  -    ^    6  skippunds. 

1  Ton  of  Liverpool  common  salt  -    =    7  tuns  Swed. 

Metals,  &c.  exported  from  Stockholm  during  the  year  1833. 
Total,  281,086.^  skippunds  =  37,598  tons ;  consisting  of — 
Skijiptimh. 
Bar  iron  •  -  ...    242,S.39 


Hoop  ditto 

Bolt  ditto 

Bundle  ditto 

Saltpan  plates,  &c. 

Iron  plates 

Nails 

Steel 

Cutlery 

Cast  articles 

Scroop  iron 

Brass 

Copper 

Brimstone,  vitriol,  and  ; 


,602 
2,176 
1,S96 
705 
4,722 
5,0S0 
6,265 
2,005 
2,35» 
l,45.'i 
485 
3,674 
5,718 


Pro  forma  Invoice  of  150  Sklb.  equal  to  20  Tons,  Iron,  shipped  at  Stockholm,  per  Captain ,  for  London. 


712  bars  uron,  weighing,  sklb.  150 
r.  13           -           ... 
Charges. 

Duty  and  shipping  charges 
1  1/3  rd.  per  sklb.     -         .    Bo.  i 

Brokerage  on  purchase  J  per  cent. 

Stamps  and  postages 

0    Oat  bo. 

.    200    0    0 
6    6    0 
2  23    0 

2,260    0    0 
208  29    0 

Brought  forward 
Commission,  2  per  ceut.     .... 

Bill  brokerage,  1/8  per  cent. 

Bo.r. 

At  exchange  R.  13. 
Stockholm,  IS.IS.              E.  E., 

'2,458  29  0 
49    8    0 

2507  37  0 
3     6    0 

2,510  43  0 

Bo.r. 

J:,.193    2  11 

2,458  29    0 

(iuanlities  of  some  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Stockholm,  in  1833. 


Rum,  and  other  foreign 

spirits        ...    kannor    125,869 
Cofree  -  -        lbs.    2,20.5,137 

Fish  (dry)  -        -  lispund     132,153 

Herrings  -  -    barrels      48,431 


Salt 

.    tunnor       88,555  \  Ditto  stalks 

lbs. 

153,668 

Indigo      - 

lbs.        17,194  1  Silks    - 

.     alnar 

13,163 

_    6,017,137  i  Cottons 

414,296 

Tobacco 

_      310,855  1  Woollens 

•       — 

304,799 

Trade  of  Sweden. 
Official  Account  of  the  principal  Articles,  with  their  Values,  exported  from,  and  imported  into, 

Sweden,  in  1831. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Official 
Value. 

Imports. 

Official 
Value. 

Finland    -     - 
Prussia     -     - 

Mecklenburgh, 
Hanover,  &c. 

Denmark  -    - 

Netherlands   - 
Great  Britain 

France     -      . 

Portugal    -    . 
Gibraltar   -    - 
Sardinia     -    - 
Tuscany    -     - 
Austria      -    - 
Algiers    .^     - 

United  States' 

of  America 
Norway     -    - 
Hamburgh  and 
Lubeck 

BotlTsicili^  - 
Brazils     -     - 

Russia       -    - 

Pig  iron,  ore,  herrings,  deals,    salt, 

limestone,  &c. 
Iron,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  lime,  cannon, 

copper,  wood,  paper,  flooring  stones, 

iron  plates,  &c. 
Wood ,  li  me,  iron ,  paper,  staves,  stones, 

steel,  manufactured  iron,  tar,  pitch, 

colours,  alum,  &c. 
Corn ,  staves,  wood ,  paper,  iron,  copper, 

mill  and  flooring  stones,  tar,  pitch, 

alum,  nails,  lime,  cutlery,  fire  wood, 

oak  bark,  steel,  brass  wire 
Wood,  rock  moss,  tar,  pitch         -        - 
Iron,  steel,    tar,   pitch,   com,  wood, 

cobalt,  rock  moss,  bones,  bark,  man- 
ganese, oil-cakes,  &c. 

Iron,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  copper,  por- 

phvry,  staves,  bricks,  colours 
Wood,  iron,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  staves    - 
Wood  and  iron         -          -            -        - 
Wood,  iron,  tar,  pitch          ... 

^  :    :     --     --    : 

Wood 

Wood,  tar,  copper 

Iron  and  uron  plates        -           - 

Com,  copper,  bricks,  &c.            -         - 
Iron,  cutlerv,  copper,  steel,  tar,  wood, 

cobalt,    pitch,    staves,   brass  wire, 

alum,  lime,  colours 
Wood,  tar        .           .            - 
Iron  and  wood                 -           -           - 
Iron,  wood,  beer,  steel,  tar,  pitch,  ale, 

porter,  &c. 
Alum,  colours,  coffee,  indigo,  wme, 

steel,  salt,  herrings 

Rixd.  ba. 
788,200 

559,171 

459,773 

1,556,814 

3.39;5S1 
3,236,700 

706,071 

570,120 
13,989 
55,170 
133,920 
18,700 
5,200 
41,366 
3,199,255 

524,372 
}S75,'235 

41,236 

6,754 

339,744 

)  13,447 

Com,  tar,  tallow,  butter,  flour,  deals, 

fire  wood 
Com,  wool,  hides 

Com,  wool,  hides,  furs,  fruit,  &c. 

Sugar,    cotton,    coffee,    wine,    rum, 
si)ices,    chalk,    salt,    manufactures, 
corn ,  oil,  wool,  herrings,  hides,  lead, 
fish 
Manufactures,  cork,  hops 
Sugar,  coHee,  spices,  mahogany,  manu- 
factures, cotton,  dyes,  wine,  cognac, 
rum,  coals,  cotton  yam,    earthen- 
Wine,  cognac,  oil,  cork,  salt,  spices, 

fruit,  lead,  soap,  &c. 
Salt,  fruit,  leather,  hides,  cork,  &c.    - 

Tobacco,  cotton,   sugar,  hides,  rice, 

dve  woods 
Fish           .... 
Manufactures,  &c. 

Salt,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  lead,  &c.     . 

Salt,  fruit,  oil,  &c. 

Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  hom,  &c. 

Bristles,  corn,  seeds,    hemp,  tallow, 
soap,  hides,  oil,  &c. 

Rixdoilars  banco  - 

Rixd.  ba. 
1,093,195 

160,178 

110,092 

1,155,412 

202,520 
1,745,131 

387,472 
300,502 

905,547 

1,547,170 
2,024,471 

154,543 

31,960 

1 .395,096 

1,089,393 
12,.TO2,682 

Rixdoilars  banco  - 

13,564,618 
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Shipping  uf  Sweden,  —  Swedish  vessels  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  as  per  official  returns  :  — 

1830.  704  vessels  =  45,173-96  lasts;  navigated  by  4,725 
mariners,  exclusive  of  masters. 

1831.  671   vessels  =  44,161-78  lasts;  navigated  bj  4,635 
mariners,  exclusive  of  masters. 

Vessels  reported  inwards  from  foreign  places  :  — 

1830.  Swedish  -  -  -    2,290 '=  67.896  lasts. 

—  Foreign  .  .        -     1,781  =  70,754    — 

1831.  Swedish     -  .  -    2,427  =  69,099    — 

—  Foreign  -  -        -     1,658  =  67,343    — 


Vessels  entered  outwards  for  foreign  places :  — 
Vessels. 
18.30.  Swedish         ...    2,292  =  72,879  lasts. 

—  Foreign  .  -        .     1,755  =  78,868    — 
1831.  Swedish          .           .  .     2,379  =  74,117    — 

—  Foreign        .  ...    1,676  =  68,258    — 
Or  together  — 

Keported  inwards,  1 8.30       -        .    4,071  =  1.38,650  lasts. 

1831      .  -     4,085  =  136,442    — 

Entered  outwards,  18.30         .        .    4,047  =  148,727    — 

1831    -  .    3,955  =  142,375    _ 


Regulations  as  to  the  working  of  Mines  in  Sweden. — The  following  paper,  which  we  have  received 
from  Sweden,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  which  our  readers  may  rely,  shows  the  nature  of  the  obstruc- 
tions laid  on  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  that  kingdom.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  absurd  and  oppressive.  It  might  be  proper  to  enact  regulations  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the 
forests  ;  but  having  done  this,  every  one  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  produce  as  much  iron  as  he  pleased, 
without  being  subject  to  any  sort  of  regulation  or  control.  We  are  surprised  that  so  intelligent  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Sweden  should  think  of  imposing  such  preposterous  regulations. 

"  Sweden  has  at  present  from  330  to  340  smelting  furnaces,  which  produce  annually  from  90,000  to  95,000 
tons  of  pig  iron.  In  converting  the  pig  into  bar  iron,  about  23  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  waste ;  and  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  annual  manufacture  of  bar  iron  is  from  63,000  to  65,000  tons.  The  number  of 
iron  works  is  between  420  and  430,  having  about  1,100  forges  (hearthsV  The  annual  exportation  of  bar 
iron,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  1831,  was  49,568  tons  ;  of  which  were,  for  — 

Great  Britain  .-.--„.     10,000  tons. 

United  States      --  -  -  -  -  --    20,000    — 

Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Portugal  -  .  .  _    15,000    

The  remainder  to  Brazil,  and  a  very  little  to  the  Mediterranean  -         -      4,568    — 

Total    -    49,568 

"  The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  works  are  licensed  for  particular  quantities,  some  being  as  low  as  50 
tons,  and  others  as  high  as  400  or  500  tons  ;  and  some  fine  bar  iron  works  have  licences  for  1,000  tons  each. 
These  licences  are  granted  by  the  College  of  Mines,  which  has  a  control  over  all  iron  works  and  mining 
operations.  The  iron  masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manufacture,  which  must  not  exceed  the 
privileged  or  licensed  quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  confiscated.  The  College  has  subordinate 
courts,  called  Courts  of  Mines,  in  every  district,  with  supervising  officers  of  various  ranks.  All  iron  sent 
to  a  port  of  shipment  must  be  landed  at  the  public  weigh-house,  the  superintendent  of  which  is  a  dele- 
gate of  the  college ;  and  his  duty  is  to  register  all  that  arrives,  and  transmit  a  quarterly  report  thereof  to 
the  college,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  iron  master  to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  licence  autho- 
rises. Many,  however,  sell  iron  to  inland  consumers  at  the  forges,  of  which  no  returns  are  ever  made  out, 
and  in  so  far  the  licences  are  exceeded  ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  quantity  so  disposed  of  exceeds 
2,000  or  3,000  tons  a  year.  Every  furnace  and  forge  pays  a  certain  annual  duty  to  the  Crown.  Its  amount 
is  fixed  by  the  College  when  the  licence  is  granted;  and  care  is  taken  not  to  grant  a  licence  to  any  one, 
unless  he  has  the  command  of  forests  equal  to  the  required  supply  of  charcoal,  without  encroaching  on  the 
supply  of  this  material  required  for  the  existing  forges  in  the  neigiibourhood.  As  the  supply  of  pig  iron 
is  limited*,  the  quantity  licensed  to  be  made  being  never  exceeded,  the  College,  in  granting  new  licences 
to  bar  iron  works,  always  takes  iiuo  consideration  how  far  this  may  be  done  without  creating  a  scarcity 
of  pig  iron.  Hence,  the  erection  of  new  forges  depends  —  1st,  on  having  a  supply  of  charcoal,  without 
encroaching  on  the  forests  which  supply  your  neighbours  ;  and,  2dly,  on  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  which 
the  College  knows  to  be  disposable.  The  courts  of  the  mines  decide  all  disputes  that  arise  among  the 
iion  masters  regarding  the  exceeding  of  their  licences,  encroachments,  kc. ;  an  appeal  to  the  College  lying 
from  their  decision,  and  ultimately  to  the  king  in  council,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  kingoom.  In 
1824  the  mines  produced  850  tons  of  copper,  50  tons  of  brass,  40  tons  of  lead,  1,700  tons  of  alum,  46,629  lbs. 
of  cobalt,  3,000  lbs.  of  silver  ;  and  of  late  years  several  mines  of  manganese  have  been  worked,  the  produce 
of  which  may  be  from  300  to  400  tons." 

STOCKINGS,  as  every  one  knows,  are  coverings  for  the  legs.  They  are  formed  of 
only  1  thread  entwined,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue,  extremely  elastic,  and  readily 
adapting  itself  to  the  figure  of  the  part  it  is  employed  to  cover.  This  tissue  cannot  he 
called  cloth,  for  it  has  neither  warp  nor  woof,  hut  it  approaches  closely  to  it ;  and  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  very  superior. 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Stocking  Manufacture.  —  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
and  other  ancient  nations  had  no  particular  clothing  for  the  legs.  During  the  middle  ages, 
however,  hose  or  leggins,  made  of  cloth,  began  to  be  used ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings  was  discovered.  Unluckily,  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
individual  by  whom,  the  place  where,  or  the  time  when,  this  important  invention  was 
made.  Howell,  in  his  History  of  the  World  (vol.  iii.  p.  222.),  says,  that  Henry  VIII. 
wore  none  but  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from  Spain  by  great  chance  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings;  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  famous  merchant,  presented  Edward  VI. 
with  a  pair  of  long  silk  stockings  from  Spain,  and  that  the  present  was  much  taken 
notice  of;  and  he  adds,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  presented,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  and  that  from  that  time  she  ceased  to  wear 
cloth  hose.  It  would  appear  from  this  circumstantial  account,  that  the  art  of  knitting 
stockings,  or  at  least  that  the  first  specimens  of  knit  stockings,  had  been  introduced  into 
England  from  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  and  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion,  till  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  knitting,  in  the  pretended 
poems  of  Rowley,  forged  by  Chatterton,  caused  the  subject  to  be  more  strictly  investi- 
gated. The  result  of  this  investigation  showed  clearly  that  the  practice  of  knitting  was 
well  known  in  England,  and  had  been  referred  to  in  acts  of  parliament,  a  good  many  years 
previously  to  the  period  mentioned  by  Howell.  But  it  had  then,  most  probably,  been 
applied  only  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings ;  and  the  general  use  of  cloth  hose 

*  We  do  not  mean  that  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  limited  ;  for  any  one  can  get  a  licence  to  smelt, 
who  can  prove  he  has  a  sufficiency  of  charcoal  at  his  disposal  j  but  the  quantity  licensed  is  never  exceeded, 
but  is  often  less 
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shows  that  even  these  had  not  been  niunevou:?.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
the  art  is  native  to  England,  or  has  been  imported.  —  (See  Beckmanri's  luveiitions,  vol.  iv. 
art.   Knitting  Nets  and  Stockings.^ 

It  is  singular  that  the  stocking  frame,  which,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  is  a  very  com- 
plex and  ingenious  machine,  that  could  not  be  discovered  accidentally,  but  must  have 
been  the  result  of  deep  combination  and  profound  sagacity,  should  have  been  discovered 
so  early  as  1589,  before,  in  fact,  the  business  of  knitting  was  generally  introduced.  The 
inventor  of  this  admirable  machine  was  Mr.  William  Lee,  of  Woodboroiigh,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment  at  Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  for 
the  manufacture  of  stockings,  but  met  with  no  success.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to 
the  queen  for  assistance ;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  remuneration  to  which  his 
genius  and  inventions  so  well  entitled  him,  he  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced! 
It  need  not,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  Lee  accepted  the  invitation  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who,  having  heard  of  the  invention,  promised  him  a  magnificent  reward  if  he 
would  carry  it  to  France.  Henry  kept  his  word,  and  Lee  introduced  the  stocking 
frame  at  Rouen  with  distinguished  success ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  the 
concern  got  into  difficulties,  and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Paris..  A  knowledge  of  the 
machine  was  brought  back  from  France  to  England  by  some  of  the  workmen  who  had 
emigrated  with  Lee,  and  who  established  themselves  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  still 
continues  the  principal  seat  of  the  manvifacture.  — (See  Beckmaniis  Inventions,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  313 — 324.  ;  and  Letters  on  the   Utility  and  Policy  of  Machines,  Lond.  1780.) 

During  the  first  century  after  the  invention  of  the  stocking  frame,  few  improveijnents 
were  made  upon  it,  and  2  men  were  usually  employed  to  work  1  frame.  But  in  the 
course  of  last  century,  the  machine  was  very  greatly  improved.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Derby,  was  the  first  individual  who  succeeded  in  adapting  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings. 

Statistical  View  of  the  Stocking  Trade. — We  subjoin,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fell: in,  of  Nottingham, 
wlio  is  very  advantageously  known  by  his  statistical  researches,  the  following  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  British  hosiery  trade. 

Ansrola,  1,350;  lambs' wool,  1,900;  shirts,  500  frames    S,750 
Wide  frames,  on  witli  worsted  goods  -  -        520 

SiJk,  2,300 ;  gloves,  550 ;  and  knots,  350  -  -    3,000 


Worsted  hosiery  is  chiefly  made  in  Leicestershire  ;  silk  ho- 
siery in  Derby  and  Nottingham  ;  and  cotton  hosiery  throughout 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  at  Hinckley,  and  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  analysis  furnished  by  Blackner,  in  1812,  may 
1  e,  perhaps,  modified  as  follows,  so  as  to  show  the  kinds  and  qua- 
lities of  goods  which  the  frames  are  now  emplo.ved  upon,  viz.  _ 
Plain  cotton,  14  to  22-gauge,  1,600;   24  to  28-gauge, 

1,600  ;  30  to  34-gauge,  2,790;  36  to  60-gauge,  1,600 

frames  .....    7,590 

Gauze,  600;   gloves  and  caps,  1,000;   drawers,  500; 

sundries,  560  .....  2,660 
Wide  frames,  making  ciit-ups  and  various  other  kinds  6,030 
Worsted,    12    to    20-gauge,    1,100;    22  to  26-gauge, 

".  to  34-gauge,  1,450  frames  -  -    9,450 

Dozen.  Lbs. 


3,600 ; 

28  to 

Frames, 

10,300 

6,000 

SF 

9,500 

,  J<!    J 

1,000 

R 

1,300 

1,900 

3,000J 

33,000 

Total  of  frames 


accurate  approximation  to  the  annual  amount  in  quantity  and 
value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  this  trade,  to  answer  all 
practical  purposes :  — 

Each  riarrow  cotton  frame  produces  about  40  dozen  of  hose 
a  year,  if  of  women's  size ;  wide  cotton  frames,  300 ;  narrow 
worsted,  73 ;  wide  worsted,  150 ;  and  silk,  30.    There  are  — 


rfashioi 

ton: 

cut  uf 

I  fashio 


ed  cot- 
hose      - 
p,  &c.   - 
fashioned 
worsted 
cut  up,  &c.   - 
Angola 
hinibs'  wool  - 
Lj,ilk 


420,000 

1,960,000 

710,000  L. 

100,000 

95,000 


3,510,000 


880,000'=°^*°^'' 

2,940,000     _ 

2,S40,000"g^''^';; 

400,000     _ 

332,500    — 

639,500     _ 

L    1(15,01)0  silk  -. 

37,000 


L. 

L. 

L. 

r  73,000 

^ 

220,000 

32,000" 

ts 

172,000 

\h 

285,000 

c 

98,000 

= 

^-Sj 

284,000 

215,000 

/^r^ 

41,000 

l-£  J 

•5 

40,000 

45,000 

80,000 

Ll  20,000- 

1 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

L  108,000- 

10,000 

19,000 

16,000 

L  13,000. 

1 

According  to  this  ca'culation,  the  value  of  the  cotton  hosiery 
annually  made  is  880,000/.;  that  of  worsted,  &c.  is  870,000/. ; 
and  that  of  silk  is  241,000/ — To  produce  these  goods,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  4,584,000  ll.s.  of  raw  cotton  wool,  value  153,000/., 
are  used  ;  and  140,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  (2-5ths  China  and 
3-5ths  Novi),  value  91,000/.  ;  also,  6,318,000  lbs.  of  English 
wool,  value  316,000/.  The  total  original  value  of  the  materials 
used,  is,  therefore,  560,000/.,  which,  it  appears,  becomes  of  the 
ultimate  cost  value  of  1,991,009/.,  in  this  manufacture. 

■riiere  are  employed  in  the  various  processes,  as  follows, 
viz.  — 
In  cotton    spinning,  doubling,  &c.,  3,000 ;    worsted 

carding,  spinning,  &c.,  2,500;  silk  winding,  throw- 

ing,  &c.,  1,0(10  ...  -    6,jOO 

In  niaVing  stockings,  13,000  men,  10,000  women,  and 

10,000  youths;  and  women  and  children  in  seaming, 

winding, /tc,  27,000  -  -  -  -60,000 

In  embroidering,  mending,  bleaching,  dyeing,  dressing, 

putting-up,  &c.,  probably  about  -  -    6,500 


Total  persons  employed 


(3,000 


The  capital  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
mav  be  thus  estimated,  taking  the  machinery  and  frames  at 
neither  their  original  cost,  nor  actual  selling  iirice,  hut  at 
their  workmg  value,  and  the  stocks  of  hosiery  on  an  average  of 
years : — 

The  capital  in  mills  and  macliinery,  for  preparing         L. 
cotton,  is  -  -  -  -      70,000 

_  _  worsted,  &c.      52,000 

_  _  silk        -        -      18,000 


Fixed  capital  in  mills,  fzc. 
—  in  frames 


110,000 
245,000 


Total  of  fixed  rajntal 


In  wool  and  yarn  in  process  and  stock 


h. 

■325,00» 
555,000 
540,000 
80,000 
101,000 
E  146,000 
1241,000 

1,991,000 


85,000 
150,000 
35,000 


Floating  capital  in  spinning,  &c. 


Capital  : 


In  goods  in  process  and  stock 


narrow  cotton  frames 
wide           — 
narrow  worsted  frames 
wide           — 
silk  frames       - 

-      \      - 

-  62,000 

-  60,000 

-  76,000 

-  11,000 

-  36,000 

Fixed  capital  i 

n  frames 

-    L.  245,00a 

Floating  capital  in  making  hose 
—  in  spinning,  &c. 

Total  of  floating  capital 


/,. 

350,(100 
.•545,(100 
85,000 

L. 

780,000 
270,000 


N.  B.  —  This  estimate  is  independent,  of  course  of  the  value 
of  the  hosiery  wrought  by  wires  :  but  this  is  not  very  consider- 
able. We  believe  it  underrates  the  total  value  of  the  manu- 
facture; for  a  sum  of  1,991,000/.  is  barely  equivalent,  without 
even  de<lucting  the  exports,  which  are  very  considerable,  to  an 
expenditure  upon  stockings  of  about  2i.  5;/.  a  year  to  each  in- 
dividual in  threat  Britain,  — a  sum  which  we  "are  inclined  to 
think  isUocidedlv  under  the  mark. 
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STORAX.      See  Balsam. 

I         STORES,    MILITARY   and    NAVAL,  include  arms,   ammunition,   &c.      It   is 

I  enacted,  that  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  utensils  of  war,  be  imported  by  way  of  mer- 
chandise, except  by  licence,  for  furnishing  his  Majesty's  public  stores  only.  —  (6  Geo.  4. 
c.  107.) 

I         STORES,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  supplies  of  different  articles  provided  for  the 

I    subsistence  and  accommodation  of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers. 

It  is  laid  down,  in  general,  that  the  surplus  stores  of  every  ship  arriving  from  parts  beyond  seas  are  to 

be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  regulations  as  those  which  attect  similar  commodities  when  imported 

as  merchandise;  but  if  it  shall  ap()ear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  of  such  stores  is 

not  excessive,  nor  unsuitable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  they  may  be  entered  for  the 

j     private  use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner  of  such  ship,  on  payment  of  the  proper  duties,  or  be  ware- 

1     housed  for  the  future  use  of  such  ship,  although  the  same  could  not  be  legally  imported  by  way  of  mer- 

!     chandise.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  §  35.) 


A  List,  by  which  to  calculate  the  Amount  of  Stores,  of  the  estimated  Average  Number  of  Days'  Dura- 
tion of  a  Voyage  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  different  Ports  enumerated,  and  back. 


Ports  of  Destination. 


Days 


Ports  of  Destination. 


Days 

of 

\'oyase. 


Ports  of  Destination. 


Days 
of 

Voyage. 


Ports  of  Destination. 


Davs 

of 

Voyage. 


Almeria 

Azores  Isles 

Alicant 

Altea 

Antigua 

Aurfustine's  Bay 

Aiicona 

Alexandria 

.Ascension  Isle 

Archipelago  Isles 

Annabona 

Archangel 

Australia 

Alexandretta 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Bergen        -         - 

Dona 

Bornholm 

Barcelona 

Ba\  of  Roses 

Bai'iraore 

Bahairia  liles      - 

Barbadoes 

Berbice 

Bermuda 

Boston 

Bahia 

Brazils    - 

Buenos  Ayres     - 

Bay  of  Campeachy 

Barcelor 

Bomliay     - 

Bengal        - 

Botany  Bay 

Batavia 

Bremen    -    _  - 


;} 


Bilboa 

Bordeaux 

Corunna 

Cadiz 

Carlscrona 

Carthagena 

Cape  deVerde  Islandsj 

St.  Antonio 

St.  Vincent 

St.  Jago 
Ceuta 
Canary  Isles    - 
Christiania 
Copenhagen 
Cette 

Civita  Vecchia 
Corsica  Isle 
Cayenne 
Cape  Hayti 
Charlestown 
Chesapeake  Bay 
Cuba 
Curagoa 
Cronstadt 
Candia  Isle 
Cephalonia 
Corfu  Isle 
Calabar 

Cape  Coast  Castle      - 
Carthagena,    Spanish 

main        -         -        . 
Cape  St.  Mary 
Constantinople 
I  Colombia  River 
I  Cumana - - 


100 

100 
90 
110 
110 
1«0 
160 
ICO 
180 
240 
ISO 
180 

r^o 

420 
180 
450 
100 


150 
180 
180 
iv;o 
no 

5!00 
200 
2-10 
240 
3ti5 
365 
400 
420 
400 
42 
80 
80 


120 
95 
100 
100 
130 
130 
l.'^O 
180 
210 
120 
120 
210 
180 
100 
ItiO 
160 
lf,0 


240 
180 
180 
700 
240 


Cyprus 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     ' 

Calloa        -  -        ■ 

Coeiuimbo 

Chili 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Ceylon        -  -      " 

Cuddalore 

China 

Dantzic 

Drontheim        -     ^     - 

Delaware  Bay    - 

Deinerara 

Dominica 

Davis  Straits 

Embden 

Elbing 

KIsineur 

Elba  Isle 

Essequibo 

Friendlv  Islanr's 

Fare  Islands,  N.  Sea 

Faro  Island,  Canaries 

Ferrol 

Faval        - 

Fernando  Po        -      - 

Falkland  Islands 

Gottenburgh 

Gibraltar 

Genoa        -  -        - 

Grenada 

Ouadaloupe 

Greek     islands,     and 

(ireece 
Gallipoli 

(ireenland  fishery 
(loree        -  -        - 

Ciuayaquil 
Gaugapatam 
Goa        .  .  . 

Hamburgh 
Heligoland 
Hayti 
Halifax 
Havannah 
Honduras 
Hudson's  Bay 
Hobart  Town    - 
Iceland 

Ivica        -  -         - 

Italv  -  -      - 

Isle  of  Sable 
Ionian  Isles 
Islands  in  Ihe  Archip. 
Isles   of   France    and 

Bourbon 
Jamaica        .        -      - 
Java        -  -  - 

Kiinigsberg 
Lima        .         -  - 

Ladrones 

J>ishon        .         .        - 
Lubeck 
Le:;hom 
Long  Island 
La  Guayra 
La  Conception 
Maalstrooni 
Malaga 

Madeira    -  -        - 

Memel 
Mogadore 


ISO 
240 
400 
400 
360 
400 
365 
365 
400 
420 
4i0 
100 
100 
130 
150 
180 
240 
42 
95 
100 
130 
ISO 
420 
100 
95 
80 
80 
ISO 
240 
100 
100 
130 
180 
180 

ISO 
180 
180 
190 
420 
400 
365 
42 
42 
210 
120 
200 
210 
240 
400 
100 
110 
1.30 
120 
130 


270 
210 

400 
1(10 
400 
430 
80 
100 
130 
130 
240 
400 


Majorca 

Minorca 

Marseilles 

Messina 

Montreal 

Malta 

Martinico 

M,iriegalante 

Miramichi 

Montserrat 

Maranham    - 

Monte  \'ideo     - 

Madagascar 

Mexico.       Vide    Vera 

Cruz  and  Acapulco 
Mogadore 
Mauritius 
Madras 
IMalabar 
Malacca 
Manilla    - 
Mangalore 
Masulipatam    - 
Mocha 
Nantes 

Newfoundland 
North  Bergen 
Naples 
Narl)onne 
Nice 
Nevis 

Nova  Scotia 
New  York 
New  Providence 
New  Orleans    - 
New  Guinea 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand    - 
Negapatam     - 
New  Brunswick 
Newi)ort 
Oporto 
Odessa 
Otaheite 
Owhyhee 
Petersburgh 
Pillau 

Placentia  Harbour 
Port  St.  John,  New 

foundland 
Port-au-Prince,  Ilayt 
Palermo 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
Porto  Rico 
Providence,    Bahama 

Islands 
Pernambuco 
Porto  Bello 
Para 
Panama 
Peru 

Philippine  Islands 
Pondicherry 
Pellew  Islands 
(iuebec 

i)ueen  Ann's  Point 
itio  (irande 
Rio  .Janeiro     - 
Rochelle    - 
Revel 

Kigi    -    - 
Rugen   - 
Rome  - 


105 
270 
400 
365 
400 
420 
365 
400 
365 

SO 
120 
100 
130 
130 
1,30 
180 
120 
120 
165 
190 
4(10 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 

SO 
240 
420 
420 
100 
100 
120 


400 

420 
400 
420 


Rhodes  Island 
River  Gambia    - 
St.  Andero 
St.  Ubes 
Salee 
Stettin 
Stockholm 
St.  John's,  Newfound, 
St.  Mary's 
St.  Michael's,  Azores 
St.  John,  New  Bruns, 
i  St.  Andrew,  do. 
Salerno 
Sardinia  Isle 
Susa        - 
Savannah 
Syracuse 

St.  Augustine's  Bay 
St.  Helena 

Sydney,    N.  S.  Wales 
Sumatra 
Society  Inlands 
Swan  River 
Singapore 
Surat 

Sandwich  Isles 
South  Sea  fishery 
St.  Bartholomew 
St.  Croix 
St.  Christopher's 
St.  Domingo 
St.  Eustatia     • 
St.  Lucia      . 
St.  Martin 
St.  Thomas    - 
St.  Vincent's 
Salonica 
Santa  Martha    - 
St.  Salvador,  or  Bahia 
St.  Sebastian    - 
Senegal 
Sierra  Leone 
Scandaroon 
Syra 
Smyrna 
Tangier 
Trinity  Bay 

Tarragona 

Tonningen     - 

Toulon        -        - 

Tripoli 

Teneriffe    - 

Tortola 

Tobago 

Trinidad 

Trieste 

Tiuxillo 

Timor 

Tellichen^    - 

Tranquebar 

Trincomalee 

Vigo 

Valencia 


Valparaiso 

\'an  Diemen's  Land 

Wvburg 

Zara 

Zea 

Zante  Isle 


100 
KJO 
120 

95 

80 
120 
120 
130 
1.30 
120 
150 
140 
1,50 
240 
400 
400 
420 
365 
365 
565 
420 
3  years 
180 
180 
180 
210 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
ISO 
240 
200 
210 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


130 
120 

96 
180 
180 
180 
160 
410 
420 
365 
400 
3S0 

80 
110 
160 
260 
240 
400 
400 
365 
100 
160 
160 

160 


For  such  places  as  are  not  included  in  the  List,  the  same  allowance  should  be  granted  as  is  given  to  the 
place  nearest  thereunto. 
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STRANDING. 


No  stores  shall  be  sliipped  for  the  use  of  any  ship  bound  to 
parts  bejond  the  seas,  nor  shall  any  goods  be  deemed  to  be  such 
stores,  except  such  as  shall  be  borne  upon  the  victualling  bill. 
—  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.  sect.  61.) 

Goods  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searchers  to  be  shipped 
as  stores,  may  be  so  shipped  without  entry  or  payment  of  any 
duty,  for  any  ship  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least  bound  upon 
a  voyage  to  foreign  parts,  the  probalile  duration  of  which  out 
an<rhbme  will  not  be  less  than  40  days:  provided  such  stores 


be  duly  borne  upon  the  ship's  victualling  bill,  and  be  shipped 
such  quantities,  and  sulyect  to  such  directions  and  regulations, 
,  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  direct  and  appoint.  — 


(3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  67.  sect.  16.) 

Kum  of  the  British  plantations  may  be  delivered  to  the 
searcher,  to  b;;  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  any  duty  ;  and  any  surplus  stores  of  any  ship  maybe 
delivered  to  the  searcher,  to  be  re-shipped  as  stores  for  the  same 
ship,  or  for  the  same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  any  duty, —  such  rum  and  such  surplus  stores  being 
duly  borne  upon  the  victualling  bills  of  such  ships  respectively  ; 
and  if  the  ship,  for  the  future  use  of  which  any  surplus  stores 
have  been  warehoused,  shall  have  lieen  broken  up  or  sold,  such 
stores  may  be  so  delivered  fur  the  use  of  any  other  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  saine  owners,  or  may  be  entered  for  payment  of  duty, 
arid  delivered  for  the  private  use  of  such  owners  or  any  of  them, 
or  of  the  master  or  purser  of  the  ship —  Sect.  17. 

The  searcliers  in  London,  on  clearance  of  vessels  coastwise  to 
take  in  cargoes  for  foreign  parf^,  are  to  apprise  the  collectors 
and  comptrollers  at  the  outports  where  the  vessels  may  be 
bound,  of  the  qtiantity  and  description  of  the  goods  which  may 
liave  bten  shipped  as  stores  on  board  such  vessels,  and  that 
bond  has  been  given  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  that  no  part 
of  such  stores  shall  be  consumed  by  the  crews,  or  any  package 
oi)ened  or  altered,  until  the  vessels  have  actually  been  cleared 
on  their  foreign  voyages;  and  tie  colh  ctors  and  comptrollers 
at  the  out-ports  are  in  like  manner  to  cause  a  similar  commu- 
nication to  be  ma  le  to  the  ports  where  the  outward  cargoes  are 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  tne  officers  at  such  ports  are  to  take 
care  to  ascertain  that  the  several  goods  so  shipped  are  actually 
on  board  the  vessels  on  their  arrival,  and  have  neither  been  con- 
sumed or  run  on  shore  during  the  coasting  voyage ;  and  if  so,  to 

report  the  same  to  the  Board [Min.  by  Corn,  of  Customs,  19th 

of  Feb.  1833.) 

List  iif  Forcif^ii  Goods  allowed  lo  be  shipped  as  Stores,  from  the 
bonded  Warehouses  fee  o/ Dm^^/. —  (Custom's  iMinute,  29th 
of  Nov.  1832.) 

Tea,  ^  of  an  oz.  ;  coffee  or  cocoa,  1  oz.  per  day  for  each  per- 
son on  board,  with  the  option  to  ship  the  entire  quantity  re- 
quir,  d  for  liie  voyage  of  either  species  of  these  articles,  half  an 
oz.  of  tea  being  considered  equal  to  one  oz.  of  coffee  or  cocoa  ; 
tlie  tea  to  be  sliipped  in  the  original  packages  in  which  it  was 
importi:d. 


Wine,  \  quart  per  day  for  the  master,  each  mate,  and  cabin 
passenger. 

Wine  bottled  in  the  bondcHl  warehouses  for  exportation  may 
be  shipped  as  stores,  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  3  doz. 
reputed  qu  irt,  or  ti  doz.  reputed  pint  bottles. 

Sjiirits,  viz.  brantly,  geneva,  rum  (British  plantation),  ^  pint 
per  day  for  each  person  on  board. 

British  plantation  rum  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  A  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  spirits  shipped.  Each  description  of  spirits 
intended  as  stores  to  be  shipped  in  one  ca>k  capable  of  con- 
taining  the  entire  quantity  of  brandy,  or  of  geneva  or  rum, 
allowed  for  the  voyage,  or  in  casks  containing  not  less  than  40 
gallons  of  brandy  or  geneva,  or  20  gallons  of  British  plantation 
rum,  as  the  case  may  be :  provided  that  if  spirits  shall  have  been 
imported  in  bottles,  or  bottled  in  the  bonded  warehouse  for  ex- 
portation, the  same  may  be  shipped  as  stores,  in  packages  con- 
taining not  less  than  3  doz.  reputed  quart  or  6  doz.  reputed 
pint  bottles. 

Rum  Sugar  and  Molasses  (together  or  separate),  2  oz.  per  day 
for  each  person  on  board. 

Dried  Fruits,  2  lbs.  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Rice,  2  lbs.  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Foreign  Segiirs,  ^  oz.  per  day  for  tlie  master,  each  mate,  and 
each  cabin  passenger. 

The  entire  quantity  of  foreign  segars,  allowed  as  stores  for 
each  voyage  to  be  shipped  in  one  package. 

A  List  of  British  m.anvfactiired  Goods  to  be  allowed  to  be  shipped 
as  Stores  on  the  usual  Bountij  or  Drawliack. 

British  refined  Sugar,  3  oz.  per  day  for  the  master,  each 
mate,  and  each  cabin  passenger. 

British  manufactured  Tobacco,  ^  oz.  per  day  per  man. 

British  exciseable  Goods,  viz.  beer,  ale,  and  porter  (together 
or  separate),  1  quart  per  day  for  the  master,  each  mate,  aiid 
each  passenger. 

Vinegar,  ^  pint  per  week  for  each  person  on  board. 

Soap,  J  oz.  per  day  for  each  person  on  board.  The  same 
indulgence,  in  respect  of  the  shipment  of  stores,  which  has  been 
granted  to  merchant  vessels  under  the  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  84., 
and  by  subsequent  orders,  is  granted  to  transports  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  viz  :  — On  a  certificate  being  produced  for 
each  vessel,  from  the  office  of  a  comptroller  for  victualling  and 
transport  services,  setting  forth  the  destination  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  number  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board,  who  are 
not  to  be  messed  by  the  victualling  shipped  by  the  public ;  and 
as  respects  soldiers  embarked  as  guards  in  ships  chartered  for 
the  transportation  of  convicts,  on  a  certificate  being  produced 
from  tne  proper  department,  specifying  the  number  of  soldiers 
to  be  embarked  in  each  case  ;  but  no  indulgence  can  be  grante<l 
in  regard  to  the  article  of  soap.  —  [Treas.  Order,  6th  of  March, 
1853;  see  also  Ellis's  British  TariJ]' for  1833  and  lS34,_an 
accurate  and  useful  publication.) 


STRANDING,  in  navigation,  the  running  of  a  ship  on  shore,  or  on  the  beach. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  to  subjoin  the  following  memorandum  to  policies  of  insur- 
ance executed  by  private  individuals  in  this  country  :  —  "  N.  B.  — Corn,  fish,  salt,  fi-uit, 
flour,  a'nd  seed,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  stranded; 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  SL 
per  cent.  ;  and  all  otlier  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  of  average 
under  3l.  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  stranded." 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  accurately  to  define  what  shall  be  deemed  a 
stranding.  But  this  is  no  easy  matter;  and  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  it.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  merely  striking  against  a  rock, 
bank,  or  shore,  is  not  a  stranding ;  and  that,  to  constitute  it;  the  ship  must  be  upon  the 
rock,  &c.  for  some  time  (how  long?).  —  Mr.  Justice  Park  has  the  following  observations 
on  this  subject :  —  "  It  is  not  every  touching  or  striking  upon  a  fixed  body  in  the  sea  or 
river  that  will  constitute  a  stranding.  Thus  Lord  Ellenborough  held,  that  in  order  to 
establish  a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be  stationary  ;  for  that  merely  striking  on  a  rock, 
and  remaining  there  a  short  time  (as  in  the  case  then  at  the  bar,  about  a  minute  and  a  half), 
and  then  passing  on,  though  the  vessel  may  have  received  some  injury,  is  not  a  stranding. 
Lord  Ellenborough 's  language  is  important. — Ex  vi  termini  stranding  means  lying  on  the 
shore,  or  something  analogous  to  that.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  has  been  applied 
to  this  subject,  if  it  be  touch  and  go  with  the  ship,  there  is  no  stranding.  It  cannot  be 
enough  that  the  ship  lie  for  a  few  moments  on  her  beam  ends.  Every  striking  must 
necessarily  produce  a  retardation  of  the  ship's  motion.  If  by  the  force  of  the  elements 
she  is  run  aground,  and  becomes  stationary,  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  be  on  piles,  on 
the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  sea  shore ;  but  a  mere  striking  will  not  doy 
wherever  that  may  happen.  I  cannot  look  to  the  consequences,  without  considering  the 
causa  causans.  There  has  been  a  curiosity  in  the  cases  about  stranding  not  creditable  to 
the  law.      A  little  common  sense  may  dispose  of  them  more  satisfactorily." 

This  is  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  statement  we  have  met  with  on  this  subject aj| 
still,  however,  it  is  very  vague.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Park  hold,  that* 
to  constitute  a  stranding,  the  ship  must  be  stationary;  but  they  also  hold,  that  if  she 
merely  remain  upon  a  rock,  &c.  for  a  short  time,  she  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having 
been  stationary.  Hence  every  thing  turns  upon  what  shall  be  considered  as  a  short 
time.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better,  in  order  to  put  to  rest 
all  doubts  upon  the  subject,  to  decide  either  that  every  striking  against  a  rock,  the 
shore,  &c.  by  which  damage  is  done  to  the  ship,  should  be  considered  a  stranding  ;  or  that 
no  striking  against  a  rock,  &c.   should  be  considered  as  such,  provided    the    ship  be 
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got  off  within  a  specified  time.      Perhaps  a  tide  would  be  the  most  proper  period  that 
could  be  fixed. 

The   insurance  companies  exclude  the  words,  «  or  the  ship  he  stranded,"  from  the  me- 
morandum. —  (See  Insurance,  Marine.) 

STURGEON  FISHERY.  The  sturgeon  is  a  large,  valuable,  and  well  known  fish,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  viz.  the  sturgeon,  properly  so  called,  or  Accipe?iser  sturo  ,- 
the  beluga,  ov  Accipenser  huso ;  the  sevruga,  or  Accipenser  stellaf:us,  &c.  The  sturo-eon 
annually  ascends  our  rivers,  but  in  no  great  number,  and  is  taken  by  accident  in*'  the 
salmon  nets.  It  is  plentifid  in  the  North  American  rivers,  and  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  ;  and  is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  But  it  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural ; 
aiid  there  its  fishery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  is  an  important  object  of 
national  industry.  Owing  to  the  length  and  strictness  of  the  Lents  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  Russia  is  immense ;  and  from  its  central  position,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  their  conveyance  by  the  Wolga,  the  products  of  the  Caspian  fishery, 
and  those  of  its  tributary  streams,  are  easily  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Besides  the  pickled  carcases  of  the  fish,  caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roes  ;  and  isin'^-lass, 
of  the  best  quality,  from  the  sounds.  The  caviar  made  by  the  Ural  Cossac-ks  is 
reckoned  superior  to  any  other ;  and  both  it  and  isinglass  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  belugas  are  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size,  weighing  from  1,000  to 
1,500  lbs.,  and  yield  a  good  deal  of  oil.  The  seal  fisliery  is  also  pretty  extensively 
l)josecuted  in  the  Caspian.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural,  in 
Tuoke's  Russia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  49 — 72.  We  subjoin  the  following  official  statement  of 
the  produce  of  the  Russian  fisheries  of  the  Caspian  and  its  tributary  streams  in  1828 
and  1829  :  — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Persons  employed. 

Number  of  Fish  taken. 

Products  of  Sturgeon. 

In 

Fishing. 

In 

hunting  , 
Seals. 

.Sturgeon. 

Sevruga. 

Beluga. 

Sasans 
(Carj)). 

Seals. 

Caviar. 

Fish 
Cartilaf-e. 

1 
Isinglass. 

1828 
1S29 

8,887 
8,7fiO 

2,54 
251 

43,035 

68,32.'5 

633,164 
697,716 

23,069 
20,391 

8,353 
5,940 

98,584 
69,S72 

PuwJs.  lbs. 
34,860     1 

28,420    7 

Puiiils.    lbs. 

1,207    38 
1,173    26* 

Poiuh.   lbs. 
1,225  27 
],(,92  22 

SUCCORY,  OR  CHICCORY,  the  %vild  endive,  or  Oichorium  Inti/Uis  of  Linnasus. 
This  plant  is  found  growing  wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  The  root  runs  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  is  white,  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky  juice.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  as  an  herbage  plant,  its  excellence  in  this  respect  having  been  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  the  late  Arthur  Young.  But  in  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  France,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  only  that  has  indueed  us  to  mention  it. 
When  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  the  roots  are  partially  dried,  and  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry  them,  and  grind 
them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  powder,  which  is  packed  up  in  papers  containing 
from  2  oz.  to  3  or  4  lbs.  The  powder  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  dark  ground  coffee, 
and  a  strong  odour  of  liquorice.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  Brunswick, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  for  several  years ;  but  as  it  wants  the  essential  oil  and  the 
rich  aromatic  flavour  of  coffee,  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  latter  except  its  colour, 
and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its  cheapness.  It  is  only  lately  that  succory 
powder  began  to  be  used  in  England ;  but,  within  the  last  3  years,  considerable  quan- 
tities have  been  imported  from  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  &c.  We  believe,  too,  that  a  small 
quantity  has  been  produced  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  —  {Loudo?i's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture ; 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia ;  and  private  information. ) 

Succory,  when  first  imported,  being  an  unenumerated  article,  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  But  the  average  price  of  British  plantation  coffee  may  be  taken  at  80^.  per  cwt.  in  bond  ; 
and  the  duty,  being  565.  per  cwt.,  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  70  per  cent. ;  so  that  coffee 
was  taxed  more  thnn  three  times  as  ynuch  as  succory.  Had  coffee  been  always  sold  unground,  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  duties  would  have  been  less  objectionable;  but  as  the  lower  classes,  who  are  now  tlie  great 
consumers  of  coffee,  have  no  facilities  for  roasting  and  grinding  it  at  home,  they  uniformly  buy  it  in  the 
shape  of  powder  ;  hence  it  is  plain  that  the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  succory  must  have  acted  as 
a  premium  upon,  and  an  incentive  to  the  adulteration  of  coffee  by  its  intermixture.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  has  been  abolished,  and  that  succory  is  now  subjected  to  a  duty  of  6</.  per  lb. 
The  imposition  of  different  duties  upon  convertible  articles  is  quite  subversive  of  every  sound  principle  j 
and,  whether  it  be  so  intended  or  not,  is  calculated  only  to  promote  adulteration  and  fraud. 

SUGAR  (Fr.  Sucre  ;  Ger. Zucher  ;  It.  Zucchero ;  Russ.  Sachar  ;  Sp.  Azucar ;  Arab. 
Sukhir ;  Malay,  Soola  ;  Sans.  Sarkard),  a  sweet  granulated  substance,  too  well  known 
to  require  any  particular    description.     It  is  every    where   in  extensive  use ;  and  in 
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tliis  country  ranks  rather  among  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  than  among 
luxuries.  In  point  of  commercial  importance,  it  is  second  to  very  few  articles.  It  is 
chiefly  prepared  froiu  the  expressed  juice  of  the  aruado  sac  c  ha  rife  r  a,  or  sugar  cane  ; 
but  it  is  also  procured  from  an  immense  variety  of  other  plants,  as  maple,  beet  root, 
birch,  parsnep,  &c. 

I.  Species  of  Sugar.  —  The  sugar  met  vi^ith  in  commerce  is  usually  of  4  sorts  ;  — 
brown,  or  muscovado  sugar  ;  clayed  sugar ;  refined,  or  loaf  sugar ;  and  sugar  candy.  The 
difference  between  one  sort  of  sugar  and  another  depends  altogether  on  the  different 
modes  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

1.  Brown,  or  Muscovado  Sugar.  —  The  plants  or  canes  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  the 
juice,  having  passed  through  a  strainer,  is  collected  in  the  clarifier,  where  it  is  first  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  gentle  fire,  after  being  "  tempered  "  (mixed  with  alkali),  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  its  impurities.  It  is  then  con- 
veyed into  the  large  evaporating  copper,  and  successively  into  two  others,  each  of  smaller 
size ;  the  superintending  boiler  freeing  it,  during  the  process,  from  the  scum  and  feculent 
matters  which  rise  to  the  surface.  The  syrup  then  reaches  the  last  copper  vessel,  called 
the  "  striking  tache,"  where  it  is  boiled  till  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  capable  of 
granulating  in  the  cooler,  whence  it  is  transferred  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  pre- 
vent charring.  Here  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  liquid  j  and  when  fully  crystallised,  is  put 
into  hogsheads  (called  "  potting  "),  placed  on  their  ends  in  the  curing-house,  with  several 
apertures  in  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  molasses  drain  into  a  cistern  below.  In 
this  state  they  remain  till  properly  cured,  when  the  casks  are  filled  up,  and  prepared  for 
shipment. 

2.  Clayed  Sugar  is  prepared  by  taking  the  juice,  as  in  the  case  of  muscovado  sugar, 
when  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  pouring  it  into  conical  pots  with  the  apex 
downwards.  These  pots  have  a  hole  at  the  lower  extremity,  through  which  the  molasses 
or  syrup  is  allowed  to  drain.  After  this  drain  has  continued  for  some  time,  a  stratum 
of  moistened  clay  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  ;  the  moisture  of  which  percolating 
through  the  mass,  is  found  to  contribute  powerfully  to  its  purification. 

3.  Refined  Sugar  may  be  prepared  from  muscovado  or  clayed  sugar,  by  redissolving 
the  sugar  in  water,  and,  after  boiling  it  with  some  purifying  substances,  pouring  it,  as 
before,  into  conical  pots,  which  are  again  covered  with  moistened  clay.  A  repetition 
of  this  process  produces  double  refined  sugar.  But  a  variety  of  improved  processes  are 
now  resorted  to. 

4.  Sugar  Candy.  —  Solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar,  boiled  till  they  become  thick, 
and  then  removed  into  a  hot  room,  form,  upon  sticks  or  strings  put  into  the  vessels 
for  that  purpose,  into  crystals,  or  candy. 

II.  Historical  Notice  of  Sugar.  —  The  history  of  sugar  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of 
obscurity.  It  was  very  imperfectly  known  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theophrastus, 
who  lived  about  320  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first  writer  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of  "  honey  extracted  from 
canes  or  reeds."  Strabo  states,  on  the  authority  of  Nearchus,  x\lexander's  admiral,  that 
"  reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  bees."  And  Seneca,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  alludes  (Epist.  84.)  to  the  sugar  cane,  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  sugar,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared  and  obtained  from  the  cane. 

Of  the  ancients,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  have  given  the  most  precise  description  of 
sugar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort  of  concreted  honey,  found  upon  canes,  in  India 
and  Arabia  Felix;  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  is,  like  it,  brittle  between  the  teeth." 
And  Pliny  describes  it  as  "  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and  brittle 
between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut :  it  is  used  in  medicine  only." 
—  (  Sacchurum  et  Arabia  fert,  sed  laudatius  India  ;  est  autem  mel  in  arundinibus  collectum, 
gunimium  modo  candidum,  dentibus  fragile,  amplissimum  nucis  avellance  magnitudine,  ad 
medicince  tantum  usum.  —  Lib.  xii.   c.  8. ) 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  sugar  was  singulai-ly  imperfect.  They  appear 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  found  adhering,  to  the  cane,  or  that  it  issued  from  it  in 
the  state  of  juice,  and  then  concieted  like  gum.  Indeed,  Lucan  expressly  alludes  to 
Indians  near  the  Ganges,  — 

Quique  bibunt  tenerd  dulces  ab  arundine  succos.  —  (Lib.  iii.   1.  237.) 

But  these  statements  are  evidently  without  foundation.  Sugar  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  cane  without  the  aid  of  art.  It  is  never  found  native.  Instead  of  flowing  from 
the  plant,  it  must  be  forcibly  expressed,  and  then  subjected  to  a  variety  of  processes. 

Dr.  Moseley  conjectures,  apparently  with  much  probability,  that  the  sugar  described 
by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  as  being  made  use  of  at  Rome,  was  sugar  candy  obtained 
from  China.      This,  indeed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  their  description  will  at- 
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all  apply.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  mode  of  preparing  sugar  candy  has  been  under- 
stood and  practised  in  China  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  and  that  large  quantities  of 
it  have  been  in  all  ages  exported  to  India,  whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small  quantities 
found  their  way  to  Rome.  —  (  Treatise  on  Sugar,  2d  edit.  pp.  66 — 71.  This,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Moseley's  Treatise  on  Coffee,  is  a  very  learned  and  able  work. ) 

Europe  seems  to  be  indebted- to  the  Saracens  not  only  for  the  first  considerable  sup- 
plies of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of  its  manufacture.  Having,  in  the  cour.se 
of  the  9th  century,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Crete,  the  Saracens  intro- 
duced into  them  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  which  they 
were  familiar.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Venetian  historians,  that  their  countrymen  im- 
ported, in  the  12th  century,  sugar  from  Sicily  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import 
it  from  Egypt. — (Essai  de  VHistoire  du  Commerce  de  Venise,  p.  100.)  The  crusades 
tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  Western  world ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modern  Europe,  antecedently  to  the  era 
of  the  crusades ;  and  that  it  was  also  previously  imported  by  the  Venetians,  Amal- 
phitans,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse,  from  a  very  remote  epoch, 
with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  in  the  Levant.  It  was  certainly  imported  into  Venice 
in  996.  —  (See  the  Essai,  §-c.   p.  70.) 

The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is  called  loaf-sugar,  is  a  modern  European 
invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  —  (  Moscley,  p.  66. ) 

The  Saracens  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Spain  soon  after  they 
obtained  a  footing  in  that  country.  The  first  plantations  were  at  Valencia  ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Mr.  Thomas  Willoughby,  who 
travelled  over  great  part  of  Spain  in  1664,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Spanish  sugar  plantations,  and  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 

Plants  of  the  sugar  cane  were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the  Canary- 
Islands  and  Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
by  many,  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first  plants  of  the  sugar  cane  that  ever  grew 
in  America. 

But  though  it  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  Spaniards  early  conveyed  plants  of 
the  sugar  cane  to  the  New  World,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  Humboldt 
seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion  (Essai  Politique  sur  la  Nouvelie  EspagnCy 
liv.  iv.  c.  10.),  that  tins  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  that  the  cane  was  indigenous 
both  to  the  American  continent  and  islands.  It  was  not  for  the  plant  itself,  which 
flourished  spontaneously  in  many  parts  when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  for 
the  secret  of  inaking  sugar  from  it,  that  the  New  World  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese;  and  these  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  —  (See  Lajitau,  Mveurs  des  Sauvages, 
tome  ii.   p.  150.  ;   Edwards's   West  Indies,  vol.  ii.   p.  238.) 

Barbadoes  is  tlie  oldest  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies.  They  took 
possession  of  it  in  1627;  and  so  early  as  1646  began  to  export  sugar.  In  1676,  the 
trade  of  Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  being  then  capable  of  employing 
400  sail  of  vessels,  averaging  150  tons  burden. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  and  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  expedition  sent  against  it  by  Cromwell, 
in  1656;  and  has  since  continued  in  our  possession,  forming  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the  time  when  it  was  conquered,  there  were  only  3 
small  sugar  plantations  upon  it.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  infliix  of  English  settlers 
from  Barbadoes  and  the  motlier  country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and 
continued  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  in  1506. 
It  succeeded  better  there  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Peter  Martyr, 
in  a  work  published  in  1530,  states  that,  in  1518,  there  were  28  sugar-works  in  St. 
Domingo  established  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is  marvellous,"  says  he,  "  to  consider  how 
all  things  increase  and  prosper  in  the  island.  There  are  now  28  sugar-presses,  where- 
with great  plenty  of  sugar  is  made.  The  canes  or  reeds  wherein  the  sugar  groweth  are 
bigger  and  higher  than  in  any  other  place  ;  and  are  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  higher 
than  the  stature  of  a  man  by  the  half.  This  is  more  wonderful,  that  whereas  in  Va- 
lencia, in  Spain,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is  made  yearly,  wliensoever  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every  root  bring  forth  not  past  5  or  6, 
or  at  most  7  of  these  reeds ;  whereas  in  St.  Domingo  1  root  beareth  20,  and  oftentimes 
30."  —  (Eng.  trans,   p.  172.) 

Sugar  from  St.  Domingo  formed,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  principal  part  of  the 
European  supplies.  Previously  to  its  devastation,  in  1790,  no  fewer  than  65,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French  portion  of  the  island. 

HI.  Sources  whence  the  Supphj  qf  Su^nr  is  derived. -The  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Surinam,  Java, 
Mauritius,  Bengal,  Siam,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Philippinss,  are  the  pruicipal  sources  whence  the 
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supplies  required  for  the  European  and  American  markets  are  derived.     The  average  quantities  exported 
from  these  countries  during  each  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1833  were  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

Tons. 

British  West  Indies,  including  Demerara  and  Berbice  -  -    190,000 

Mauritius  -  ....      30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Java,  Siara,  Philippines,  &c.  -  .     -      60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  -  -  -  -  -     110,000 

French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies        ...      95,000 
Brazil  -  -  ....      75,000 

560,000  tons. 

Loaf  or  lump  sugar  is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar  candy  being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar  that  is 
made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  candy  is  carried  on  in  Hindostan,  but  the 
process  is  extremely  rude  and  im{>erfect.  In  China,  however,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  very  superior 
manner  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  When  of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white  crystiils,  and 
is  a  very  beautiful  article.  Two  torts  of  sugar  candy  are  met  with  at  Canton,  viz.  Chinchew  and  Canton  ; 
the  former  being  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  of  that  of 
Canton.  The  chinchew  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  about  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  other.  Chinese 
sugar  candy  is  consumed,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  any  other  species  of  sugar,  by  the  Europeans  at 
the  different  settlements  throughout  tiie  East.  There  were  exported  from  Canton,  in  1831-32,  by  British 
ships,  32,279  piculs  (38,427  cwt.)  of  sugar  candy,  valued  at  242,000  dollars;  and  60,627  piculs  (72,175 cwt.) 
of  clayed  sugar,  valued  at  318,256  dollars;  and  during  the  previous  year  the  exports  were  about  50  per 

cent,  greater. (See  «w<c^  pp.  237,  258.)     The  exports  by  the  Americans  are  also  considerable.     At  an 

average,  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Canton  may  be  taken  at  from  6,(100  to  10,000  tons ;  but  of  this  onl 
a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to  Europe.     The  exports  from  Siam  and  Cociiin-Cnina  are  estimated  an 
about  12,5U0  tons. 

Consumption  of  Sugar  in  Europe,  ^c.  —  Mr.  Cook  gives  the  following  Table  of  the 
imports  of  sugar  into  France  and  the  principal  Continental  ports  in  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  of  these  years  :  — 


France        -                  .                  -                   - 
Trieste               -                                      -              " 
Genoa       -                 -                  - 
Antwerp        -                   -                      -               " 
Rotterdam        -                  -               -                  - 
Amsterdam        -                   -                   ■             - 
Hamburgh              -                  .              -          - 
Bremen            -               -                   " 
Copenhagen               -                  -               -        . 
Petersburgh           -                  .              .            - 

Imports. 

Stocks,  51.st  of  December. 

1831. 

18  i2. 

1833. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Tous. 
97,450 
17,950 

9,500 

5,240 
10,700 
18370 
38,800 
12,380 

5,350 
11,170 

Tuns. 

82,000 
22.400 
10,500 

8,780 
11,600 
22,380 
37,930 
12,500 

5,850 
2  J,  100 

2'OHS. 

79,500 
13,800 

6,800 
12,800 

8,650 
20, 100 
30,000 

7,350 

5,560 
18,500 

25',870 
6,900 
1,500 
2,000 
1,800 
2,200 
9,000 
3,230 
800 
8,440 

To,is. 
9,3.50 

11,900 
2,200 
2,000 
3,900 
3,100 

13,400 
5,800 
2,370 

11,660 

Tons. 
10,4)0 

6,840 
2,180 
5,100 
3,350 
5,300 
9,?s20 
3.550 
1,830 
15,600 

226,910 

237,010    203,060  1   61,740 

65,980 

64,020 

This  Table  does  not,  however,  give  the  imports  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula. 
But  the  consumption  of  Spain,  only,  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  by 
M.  Montveran  (Essai  de  Statistique  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  92.),  at  45,000,000  kilog. 
(41,050  tons).  This  may  appear  large  for  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Spain ;  but  the 
quantity  is  deduced  from  comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports ;  and  it  is  explained 
partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  duties,  and  partly  by  the  large  consumption  of  cocoa, 
and  other  articles  that  require  a  corresponding  consumption  of  sugar.  Mr.  Cook's 
Table  also  omits  the  imports  into  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  other  Italian  ports. 
Neither  does  it  give  those  into  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Riga,  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh, 
&c.  It  is,  besides,  very  difficult,  owing  to  transhipments  from  one  place  to  another, 
accurately  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  the  imports.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  those  for  the  whole  Continent 
at  from  285,000  to  310,000  tons,  including  what  is  sent  from  England. 

The  followino-  Table,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  exhibits  the  total  consumption 
of  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  in  France  at  different  periods  since  1788,  with  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual. — (See  Montveran,  Essai  de 
Statistique,  p.  96.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.) 


Years. 

Consumption. 

Population. 

Individual  Consumption. 

Kilog. 

Kilog. 

1788 

21,300,000 

23,600,000 

•906 

ISOl 

25,2(10,000 

31,000,000 

•813 

1812 

16,000,000 

43,000,000 

•372* 

1816  to  1819  average     - 

3ii,000,000 

30,000,0(10 

r200 

1819  —   1822        — 

47,000,000 

30,833,000 

r566 

1822  —  1824        — 

47,250,000 

31,103,000 

1-513 

1824   —  1825        — 

55,750,000 

31,280,000 

1-782 

1826  —  1827        — 

62,500,000 

31,625,000 

1-976 

1830        - 

67,250,000 

31,845,000 

2-126 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  indigenous  sugar  —  (see  post),  and 
of  the  sugar  introduced  by  the  contraband  trade,  —  both  of  which  are  very  considerable. 
The  entire  consumption  of  all  sorts  of  sugar  in  France  in  1 832,  including  ^rom  8,000,000 
to  9,000,000  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  allowing  for  the  quantity  fraudulently  intro- 
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duced,  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,(X)0,000  kilog.,  or  1 93,000,000  lbs.  ;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  32,000,000,  gives  an  average  consumption  of  6  lbs.  to  each  individual, 
being  about  ^th  part  of  the  consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain  !  This 
extraordinary  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  various  causes  ;  —  partly  to  the  greater 
poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  French  people ;  partly  to  their  smaller  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  and  other  articles  that  occasion  a  large  consumption  of  sugar  ;  and  partly 
and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  foreign  sugars  are  loaded 
on  their  being  taken  into  France  for  home  consumption. 

The  United  States  consume  from  70,000  to  80,000  tons ;  but  of  these,  from  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  are  produced  in  Louisiana. 

About  170,000  tons  of  sugar  are  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
and  17,000  tons  in  Ireland  ;  exclusive  of  about  12,000  tons  of  bastards,  or  inferior  sugar 
obtained  by  the  boiling  of  molasses,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  refuse  sugar  and  treacle 
remaining  after  the  process  of  refining. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  believe  we  may  estimate  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
the  Continent  and  of  the  British  islands  at  about  500,000  tons  a  year  ;  to  which  if  we 
add  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  Turkey,  &c.,  the  aggregate  will  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  supply.  The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  in  most  countries ;  but  as 
the  power  to  produce  sugar  is  almost  illimitable,  no  permanent  rise  of  prices  need  be 
looked  for. 

Taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  1/.  4s.  a  cwt.,  or  241.  a  ton,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  Europe  will  be  1 2,000,000/.  sterling ;  to  which  add- 
ing 75  per  cent,  for  duty,  its  total  cost  will  be  21,000,000/.  !  This  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  Exclusive,  however,  of  sugar, 
the  other  products  of  the  cane,  as  rum,  molasses,  treacle,  &c.,  are  of  very  great  value. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  British  treasury  from  rum,  only,  amounts  to  nearly  1,600,000/. 
a  year. 

Progressive  Consumption  of  Sugar  in  Great  Britain.  —  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  precise  period  when  sugar  first  began  to 
be  used  in  England.  It  was,  however,  imported  in  small  quantities  by  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries*  ;  but  honey  was  then,  and  long  after,  the 
principal  ingredient  employed  in  sweetening  liquors  and  dishes.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 7th  century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  was  very  inconsiderable ;  and  it 
was  made  use  of  only  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  when  coffee  and  tea  began  to  be  introduced,  that  sugar  came  into 
general  demand.  In  1700,  the  quantity  consumed  was  about  10,000  tons,  or 
22,000,000  lbs. ;  at  this  moment,  the  consumption  has  increased  (bastards  included)  to 
above  1 80,000  tons,  or  more  than  400,000,000  lbs.  ;  so  that  sugar  forms  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  and  sources  of  revenue,  but  an  important  neces- 
sary of  life. 

Great,  however,  as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  has  certainly  been,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  easily  shown,  that  the  demand  for  it  is  still  very  far  below  its  natural  limit ; 
and  that,  were  the  existing  duties  on  this  article  reduced,  and  the  trade  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,  its  consumption,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  consumption  of  sugar  increased  five-fold. 
It  amounted,  as  already  stated  — 

In  1700,  to    10,000  tons      -        or  22,000,000  lbs.  I      In  1754,    to      55,270  tons         or  119,320,000  lbs. 
1710,    .    14,000—         .  -31,360,000—  1770— 1775, 72,500  (average)  -   162,500,000  — 

1734,    -    42,000  —         .         -  94,080,000—   |  1786—1790,81,000        —        -   181,500,000  — 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duty  on  sugar  amounted  to  3s.  5d.  per  cwt.      Small 

j  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  but  in  1780  it  was  only  Gs.  8d. 

In  1781,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  previous  duty;  and  in  1787  it  was  as 

{   high  as  12s.  4d.      In  1791  it  was  raised  to  155.  ;  and  while  its  extensive  and  increasing 

j   consumption  pointed  it  out  as  an  article  well  fitted  to  augment  the  public  revenue,  the 

I  pressure  on  the  public  finances,  caused  by  the  French  war,  occasioned  its  being  loaded 

I   with  duties,  which,  though  they  yielded  a  large  return,  would,  there  is  good  reason  to 

think,  have  been  more  productive  had  they  been  lower.      In  1797,  the  duty  was  raised 

to  17s.  6d.  ;  2  years  after,  it  was  raised  to  20s.  ;  and,  by  successive  augmentations  in 

1803,   1804,  and  1806,  it  was  raised   to  30s.  ;  but  in  the  last-mentioned  year  it  wa? 

enacted,  that,  in  the  event  of  the   market  price  of  sugar  in  bond,  or  exclusive  of  the 

•  In  Marin's  Storia  del  Commercio  de'  Veneziani  (vol.  v.  p.  306.),  there  is  an  account  of  a  shipment  Dcade 
at  Venice  for  England  in  1319,  of  100,0(i0  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  candy.  The  sugar  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Levant. 
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duty,  being,  for  the  4  months  previous  to  the  5th  of  January,  the  5th  of  May,  or  tha 
5th  of  September,  below  49*.  a  cwt.,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  might  remit  I*,  a 
cwt.  of  the  duty;  that  if  the  prices  were  below  48s.,  they  might  remit  2s.  ;  and 
if  below  47s.,  they  might  remit  3s.,  which  was  the  greatest  reduction  that  could  be 
made.  In  1826,  the  duty  was  declared  to  be  constant  at  27s.,  w^ithout  regard  to  price  ; 
but  it  was  reduced,  in  1 830,  to  24s.  on  West  India  sugar,  and  to  32s.  on  East  India 
sugar. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sugars  is  a  prohibitory  one  of  63s.  a  cwt.  Sugar  from  the 
Mauritius  is,  however,  by  a  special  provision,  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  same  duty 
as  West  India  sugar. 


I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  Nett  Revenue 
derived  from  it,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty  with  which  it  was  charged  j  and  the  Price,  exclusive  of  the 
Duty,  in  each  Year  from  1789  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 


Quantities  retained 
for  Home  Con- 

Rates of  Duty. 

Price  of  Jamaica 

Years. 

Nett  ReTenue. 

British  Plant- 

East India  Sugar, 

Brown  or  Musco- 
Tado  Sugar  in  Bond, 

sumption, 

ation  Sugar. 

Including  Mauritius. 

per  GazetteAverage. 

Ctvt. 

Per  Cwt. 

Ptr  Cwt. 

Per  Cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Per  Cwt. 

je     s.  d. 

£  S.     d. 

£  S.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.      d. 

1789 

1,547,109 

862,632  11  11 

0  12    4 

.          . 

37  16    3 

:        1790 

1,536,232 

908,954  17    4 

'        1791 

1,403,211 

1,074,903  16    5 

0  15    0 

0    2    8 

37  16    3 

1792 

1,361,592 

1,012,538  12    1 

1793 

1,677,097 

1,316,502  14    3 

1794 

1,489,392 

1,031,492    4    2 

1795 

1,336,230 

949,961  16    1 

1796 

1,554,062 

1,225,213    7    5 

1797 

1,273,722 

1,299,744    0    7 

0  17    6 

0    5    2 

37  16    3 

1798 

1,476,552 

1,794,990  15    9 

0  19    0 

0    5    2 

40  16    3 

• 

1799 

2,772,438 

2,321,935  16    5 

10    0 

0    2    6 

42  16    3 

1800 

1,506,921 

1,835,112  11     1 

,        1801 

2,773,795 

2,782,232  18    1 

- 

0    3    2 

42  16    3 

'        1802 

2,250,311 

2,210,801    6  11 

1803 

1,492,565 

1,551,457  17  11 

1    4    0 

1    6    4| 

1    4    0 

1804 

2,144,369 

2,458,124  18    3 

1    6    6 

1    9    If 

1     6    6 

1805 

2,076,103 

2,439,795    1  10 

1    7    0 

1    9    81 

1    7    0 

1806 

2,801,747 

3,097,590    3    6 

1807 

2,277,665 

3,150,753    6    3 

1808 

2,842,813 

4,177,916    3    4 

. 

1  10    0 

1    0    0 

1809 

2,504,507 

3,273,995    2    3 

1810 

3,489,312 

3,117,330  12    9 

fl    9    0 
il    8    0 

1  12    0 
1  11    0 

1    0    0 
1    0    0 

1811 

3,226,757 

3,339,218    4    3 

1    7    0 

I  10    0 

1    0    0 

*- 

1812 

2,604,019 

3,939,939  17    2 

1813 

2,209,063 

3,447,560    4    5 

1  10    0 

1  13    0 

1    0    0 

Per  Crvt. 
C        .fl     10    0            > 

.1814 

1,997,999 

3,276,513    6    5 

" 

<             1    11    0 
t             1    19    0 

3    13      4 

'    1815 

1,888,965 

,2,957,403    2    4 

-        - 

C            1    10    0            7 
I            1    17    0           5 
C            1    19    0            ■) 

3      1    10 

1816 

2,228,156 

3,166,851  18    0 

\    7    0 

\            2      0    0            5- 
C           1    17    0          3 

2     8      7 

1817 

2,960,794 

3,967,154    5    0 

. 

1    17    0 

2      9      8 

1818 
1819 

1,457,707 
2,474,738 

2,331,472    3    5 
3,507,844  11    0 

1  10    0 
CI    8    0 
h   7   0 

2      0    0 

1    18    0            7 

1    17    0           3 

2    10      0 
2      1   ■  4 

1820t 

2,581,256 

3,477,770  11    4 

1    7    0 

1    17    0 

1    16      2 

'       1821 

2,676,274 

3,660,567    6    7 

- 

- 

1    13      2 
1     11      0 

1822 

2,618,490 

3,579,412  12    1 

- 

" 

1823 

2,842,676 

4,022,782    4    1 

- 

- 

1    12    11 

1824 

2,957,261 

4,223,240  18    5 

<• 

- 

1     11      6 

1825 

2,655,959 

3,756,654    0    1 

> 

JDuty  on  Mauritius  sugar! 
1         reduced  to  27».          i 

1     18      6 

1826 

3,255,075 

4,518,690  15    9 

- 

1    10      7 

1827 

3,021,191 

4,218,623    6    7 

" 

- 

1    15      9 

1828 

3,285,843 

4,576,287  13    4 

- 

- 

1     11      8 
1      8      7 

1829 

3,211,535 

4,452,793  18  11 

- 

- 

1830 

3,396,056 

4,354,103    0    0 

14    0 

1    12    0 

=    1       4    11 
1      3      8 

1831 

3,421,597 

4,219,049    0    0 

. 

•                   » 

1832 

3,315,836  t 

3,986,519    0    0 

- 

- 

*  Sugar  used  in  the  distilleries  included  in  these  years.  , 

t  Previously  to  1820,  the  importation  of  East  India  sugar  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  does  not  at 

this  moment  amount  to  above  190,000  cwt.     The  imports  from  the  Mauritius  have  increased  rapidly 

during  the  last  5  years,  more  especially  since  1826,  when  the  duty  on  sugar  from  that  island  was  x^ 

duced  to  the  same  level  as  that  on  sugar  from  the  West  Indies.  —  (See  ante,  p.  929.) 

t  N.  B.  —These  quantities  include  the  sugar  refined  in  Britain  for  exportation  to  Ireland. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Imports,  Exports,  and  Home  Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  Revenue  derived  therefrom,  in  each  Year  from  1814  to  1833  inclusive,  specifying  the  different  Spe^ 
cies  of  Sugar  and  the  Quantities  of  each  consumed  and  exported,  with  the  Gross  and   Nett  Amount  of 


the  Duty. 

—  {Report  of  the  West  India  Committee  of  1832,  p. 

288. 

;  and  Par/.  Papers  :\ 

Years. 

Imports.                                                                                         1 

BriUsh  Plantation. 

Mauritius.          |          East  India. 

Foreign  Plantation. 

Total  of  Imports. 

Crvt. 

Cwt.               \                Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cnt. 

ISU 

3,581,516             1 

' 

49,849 

581,421 

4,212,786 

1815 

3,642,807 

125,6.39 

365,889 

4,134,.335 

1816 

3,560,317 

127,052 

192,780 

3,880,149 

1817 

3,679,352 

Considered     as 

125,893 

105,916 

3,911,161 

1818 

3.775,379 

East        India 

162,395 

138,032 

4,075,806 

1819 

3,907,151 

sugar  in  these  . 

205,527 

85,837 

4,198,515 

1820 

3,769,458 

years. 

277,228 

162,990 

4,209,676 

1821 

3,906,967 

269,162 

197,037 

4,373,166 

1822 

3,435,061 

226,371 

112,954 

3,774,386 

1823 

3,773,528 

219,.6S0 

208,598 

4,201,706 

1824 

3,935,052 

271,848 

206,750 

4,412,650 

1825 

3,501,281 

93,723 

150,347 

162,784 

3,908,135 

1826 

4,002,426 

186,782 

164,822 

65,065 

4,419,095 

1827 

3,550,918 

204,344 

175,846 

178,910 

4,110,018 

1828 

4,313,430 

361,325 

156,266 

136,999 

4,968,020 

1829 

4,152,815 

297,958 

206,052 

199,568 

4,856,393 

1830 

3,913,268 

485,710 

293,769 

223,267 

4,916,004 

1831 

4,103,746 

617,553 

237,416 

507,547 

5,366,262 

1832 

3,784,243 

541,771 

175,252 

366,482 

4,867,748 

1833 

3,648,026 

529,256             1              209,449 

346,018 

4,732,749 

■    1 
Years. 

Exports. 

Consumption. 

Raw  Sugar 

British  Refined 
Sugar,  reduced  to 

Total  Export  of 

Quantity  retained 
lor  actual  Con- 

British 

East 

India. 

Foreign 

Total  of 

its  equivalent 

Sugar,  Raw  and 

sumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Plant- 
ation. 

Mauritius. 

Plant- 
ation. 

Raw 

Sugar. 

Quantity  of  Raw 
Sugar. 

Refined. 

Crvt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cnt. 

1814 

430,817     • 

' 

41,083 

459,990 

931,890 

897,347 

1,829,237 

r     2,324,051 
J  including  sugar 
J  used    in   distil- 
(leries. 

1815 

385,761 

Considered 

as     East 
f.     India       < 

67,665 

311.378 

764,804 

994,02.5 

1 ,758,829 

2,211,299 

1816 

234,996 

101,681 

190,190 

526,767 

953,314 

1,480,081 

2,529,931 

1817 

142,571 

95,218 

132,937 

370,726 

1,141,724 

1,512,450 

3,298,941 

1818 

98,512 

109,952 

108,687 

317,151 

1,157,082 

1.474,2.'53 

1,726,896 

1819 

58,913 

sugar   in 
these 

87,587 

102,710 

249,210 

847,798 

1,097,008 

2,820,900 

1820 

77,057 

185,068 

138,298 

400,423 

1,098,616 

1,499,039 

2,901,864 

1.S21 

9,851 

years. 

144,332 

186,314 

.340,497 

1,022,731 

1,363,228 

3,056.882 

1822 

10,657 

98,277 

137,707 

246,641 

561,206 

807,847 

2,989,057 

1823 

11,231 

104,796 

176,717 

292,744 

677,593 

970.337 

3,228,991 

1H24 

8,836     J 

146,358 

213,980 

369,174 

640,054 

1,009,228 

3,367,424 

1825 

11,529 

«1,593 

36,625 

173,075 

242,822 

549.782 

792,604 

3,079,848 

1826 

102,297 

45,534 

46,669 

105,801 

300,301 

686,172 

886,473 

3,573,990 

1827 

40,931 

46,480 

64,079 

103,965 

255,4.55 

695,402 

9.50,857 

3^340,927 

1828 

50,586 

117,985 

42,546 

160,329 

371,446 

776,624 

1,148,070 

3,601,419 

1829 

16,467 

52,321 

66.174 

172,950 

297,912 

808,435 

1,106,347 

3,539,821 

1830 

13,355 

48,383 

83,413 

166,310 

311,461 

^'2f^'?^5 

1,344,347 

3,722,044 

1831 

10,800 

11,174 

111,102 

2.87,644 

420,720 

989,120 

1,409,840 

3,787,391* 

1832 

5,398 

10,146 

92,019 

260,501 

368,095 

774,939 

1,145,034 

3,655,534 

1833 

7,851 

3,294 

120,156 

234,375  '  365,676 

417,069 

782,745 

3,658,694 

Years. 

Revenue  derived  from  Sugar.                                                                          ! 

Gross  Receipt  of  Duties. 

Pajmonts  out  of  Gross 
Receipt. 

Drawback  and  Bounty 

Nett  Pro- 

1   Foreign  Plantation  (in- 
cluding Sugar  of  Mar-     rT^^^.    - 

British 
Plantation. 

MauriUus. 

Ea.t  India.  ^Sfedtr^H^o^^t'^r     S\ 
sumption  under  Act  53     •^^'^"pt. 

allowed  on  Exportation 
to  Foreign    Parts,    and 

DuUes. 

Repayments    on    Over- 

|Geo.  3.  c.  62.)                  | 

Entries,  &c. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L.                                L. 

L. 

L. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

4,577,956 

r       24,299 

253,229                 4,955,484 

1,187,960 

3,767,524 

4,740,781 

73,999 

66,579 

4,880,359 

1,426,026 

3,454  ,.-33 

4,921,034 

64,913 

79,.349 

5,065,296 

1,453,103 

3,612,193 

5,966,545 

Considered 

50,612 

8,034 

6,025,191 

1,691,266 

4,433,926 

4,313,581 

as     East 

.60,114 
<       192,014 

2,11.8 

4,365,813 

1,614,706 

2,751,107 

1819 
1S20 
1821 

4,984,878 

>     sugar   in 

924 

5,177,816 

1,181,273 

3.996,543 

5,288,926 

these 

156,968 

1,011 

5,446,905 

1,521,518 

5,926,387 

5,352,130 

years. 

222,438 

1,075 

5,575,643 

1,386,085 

4.188,958 

1822 
1823 

4,611,730 

254,335 

1,117 

4,867,182 

806,738 

4,060,444 

5,135,409 

190,783 

750 

5,326,942 

9 19, .532 

4,407,410 

1824 
1825 

5,207,132 

282,537 

210 

5,489,879 

847,975 

4,641,904 

4,651,52.5 

106,205 

198,322 

99 

4,956,151 

779,496 

4,176,655 

1826 

5,273,648 

150,356 

265,037 

85 

5,689,126 

7.38,128 

4,950,998 

1827 

5,059,208 

230,005 

172.406 

30,251 

.6,491,870 

841,678 

4,650,192 

1828 

5,415,715 

."526,448 

180,055 

2,658 

5,924,876 

922,579 

5,002,297 

1829 

5,340,258 
5,226,966 

324,752 

223,002 

8,745 

5,896,757 

1,000,515 

4,896,242 

1830 

558,207 

230,185 

47,964 

6,063,322 

1,295,980 

4,767,342 

1831 

4,936,592 

547,855 

189,609 

104,368 

5,778,414 

1,127,824 

4,650,690 

1K12 

4,595,377 

631,600 

127,374 

90 

5,.154,441 

960,102 

4,394,339 

1833 

4.167,268  1        609,352        |     157,287     i                        191               1   4,934,098 

t 

t 

ti.  R 


*  These  quantities  are  exclusive  of  the  coarse  sugar  and  bastards  remaining  from  the  process  of  re. 
fining  ;  and  they  are  also  exclusive  of  the  coarse  sugar  obtained  by  boiling  molasses.  The  quantities  of  the 
latter  taken  for  home  consumption,  in  1831,  were  8,020  tons;  in  1832,  11,450  do. ;  and  in  18o3,  13,970  do. 
—  {Cook's  Commerce  qf1f>,')3,  p.  6.)  ^    ,^, 

t  The  drawback  in  1833  was  .604,797/. ;  but  not  having  learned  the  amount  of  the  repayments  on  over 
entries  for  that  year,  we  are  unable  to  specify  the  nett  procuce  of  the  duties;  but  it  will  be  very  near 
4,400,000/. 
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The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  sugar  trade  of  1832  more  in  detail :  — 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Unrefined  Sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  several 
British  Colonies  and  Plantations,  from  the  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Foreign 
Countries,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833;  distinguishing  the  several  Sorts  of  Sugar,  and  the 
Colonies  and  Countries  from  which  the  same  was  imported. 


Whence  imported. 

Of  the  British 
Plantations. 

Of  Mauritius. 

Of  the 
East  Indies. 

OftheForeiKn 
Plantations. 

Total  Quantity 
imported. 

British  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  viz.  — 

Antigua           -               -            - 

Barbadoes               -           -       - 

Dominica       -             -              - 

Granada              ... 

Jamaica           -           - 

Montserrat            -           -       - 

Nevis 

St.  Christopher 

St.  Lucia            .            -           . 

St.  Vincent 

Tobago       -           -            -       - 

Tortola 

Trinidad       -           -           -      - 

Bermudas 

Demerara        -                  .       - 

Berbice         -              .              - 

British  North  American  colonies 
Sierra  Leone 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Mauritius 

British  possessions   in   the  East 
Indies,  viz.  — 

East  India  Company's  territo- 
ries, exclusive  of  Singapore 

Singapore         .        -           -        - 
Java         -              .           -           - 
Philippine  Islands 
Foreign    colonies    in   the   West 
Indies,  viz.  — 

Cuba           -           -              -      - 

Porto  Rico 

St.  Eustatius 
United  States  of  America 
Brazil              .           .          .       - 
States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Europe              -           .       -       - 

Cwt.    qrs.  lbs. 

143,336  0    0 
266,464  2  27 
58,270  0  2.5 
188,231  1  14 
1,431,689  1  18 
20,855  2  20 
39,843  1  19 
80,602  0  20 
47,965  3  14 
186,812  1  15 
108,100  3  10 
14,999  0  24 
312,265  3  10 

0  2    0 
736,561  1  26 
137,457  0  20 

10,786  2  24 

1  2    0 

C/vt.  qrs.  ibs. 

'l,l05  3'l5 

1  0  18 

8,743  0  25 

527,904  1  10 

4,015  2*22 

Cwl.  qrs. lbs. 

18  s'lO 

88,238  3    7 
43,415  2  15 
14,653  3    4 
28,924  3  25 

Crvt.  qrs.  lbs. 

'  225  2*24 

210,843  3    5 

2,027  2    1 

1,559  0  25 

518  3  11 

147,315  0    5 

3  1  19 

3,988  0  15 

Cwl.  qrs.  lbs. 

143,336  0    0 

266,464  2  27 

58,270  0  25 

188,231  1  14 

1,431,689  1  18 

20,855  2  20 

39,843  1  19 

80,602  0  20 

47,965  3  14 

186,812  I  15 

108,100  3  10 

14,999  0  24 

312,265  3  10 

0  2    0 
736,561  1  26 
137,457  0  20 

12,118  1    7 

1  0  18 
8,762  0    7 

527,904  1  10 

88,238  3    7 
43,415  2  15 
14,653  3    4 
28,924  3  2.') 

210,843  3    5 

2,027  2    1 

1,.559  0  25 

518  3  11 

147,315  0    5 

3  1  19 

8,005  1    9 

Total        -        -        - 

3,784,244  2    6 

541,770  1    6 

175,252  0    5 

366,481  2  21 

4,867,748  2  10 

IV  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  received  on  Sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended 
5th  of  January  1833,  distinguishing  each  Sort  of  Sugar;  also,  of  the  Amount  of  Drawbacks  and  Boun- 
ties allowed  upon  the  Exportation  thereof,  and  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties,  in  such  Year. 


Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1833. 

Gross  Receipt  of  Duties  on  Sugar. 

Of  the  British 
Plantations. 

Of  Mauritius. 

Of  the 
East  Indies. 

Of  the  Foreign 

Plantations,  and 

Foreign  Refined 

Sugar. 

Total. 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

£          S.     d. 

4,198,207  12    4 
397,169  15    7 

£         S.     d. 

621,420    9    2 

10,179  15    7 

£        S.   d. 

126,755    9    5 

618    4    1 

£    s.  d. 

89  10    7 

£         s.    d. 

4,946,473    1    6 

407,967  15    3 

.£4,595,377    7  11     631,600    4    9 

127,373  13    6 

89  10    7  '  5,3.54,440  16    9 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1833. 

Payments  oat  of  the  Gross  Receipt  of  Duties  on  Sugar. 

Nett  Produce  of  the 
Duties  on  Sugar. 

Bounties  paid  on 

British  Refined  Sugar 

exported. 

Repayments  on  Over- 
Entries,  Damages,  &c. 

Total. 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

£       s.  d. 

949,128    0    1 
44  17    1 

£      s.    d. 

10,826    8    9 

102  13    1 

£       s.  d. 

959,954    8  10 
147  10    2 

£        s.    d. 

3,986,518  12    8 

407,820    5    1 

.£949,172  17    2 

10,929    1  10 

960,101  19    0 

4,394,338  17    9 

SUGAR. 
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V.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Raw  and  Refined  Sugar  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year 
ended  5th  of  January,  18  33;  reducing  the  Quantity  of  Refined  into  its  Proportion  of  Raw  ;  distinguishing 

the  several  Sorts  of  Sugar,   and  the  Countries  to  which  the  same  was  exported. —  {N.  B. Lbs.  are 

'  omitted  in  the  Columns,  but  allowed  for  in  the  Totals.) 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Raw  Sugar. 

j      Refined  Sugar. 

Total 

(stated  in 

Cwts.)  of 

Raw  Sugar. 

Of  the 
British 
Plant, 
ations. 

Of 

Mauri- 
tius. 

Of  the 
East 
Indies. 

Of  the 
Foreign 
Plant- 
ations. 

Total  of 
Raw 

Sugar. 

Actual 
Weight 
exported. 

The  same 
stated  as 

Raw 
Sugar  in 
the  Pro- 
portion of 
S4Cwt.of 
Raw  to  20 
Cwt.  of 
Refined. 

From  Great  Britain. 
Russia 

Sweden        .... 
Norway 
Denmark 

Prussia       .          -              .           . 
Germany 
The  Netherlands 
France 

Portugal,  the  Azores  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 
Italy 

Malta        -               .               .         . 
The  Ionian  Islands 
Turkey  and  Continental  Greece  - 
Morea  and  Greek  isiands     . 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey  &  Man 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

East  Indies  and  China 

New  South  Wales,  Swan   River, 

and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
British  North  American  colonies 
British  West  Indies 
Foreign  West  Indies 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Brazil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Chili       .... 
Peru              -              ... 
The  Whale  Fisheries 

Total  from  Great  Britain    . 

From  Ireland- 
Africa 

British  North  American  colonies 
British  West  Indies 
United  States  of  America 

Total  from  Ireland 

Total  quantity  exported  fiom  the 
United  Kingdom 

Crvt.  art. 

2  "l 

31    i 
6    1 
1    2 

14    1 
1    0 

18    1 

54    2 

3  1 
3    3 
9     1 

4,201    3 

Crvt.  an. 
22     1 

1,446    3 

1,138    2 

5,394    2 

31    3 

24    3 

9    3 

22    3 

693    0 

1     1 

42    0 

11    2 

42    0 

Cwt.  qrs. 

3,293    3 

319     1 

381    0 

1,035    2 

16,794    1 

9,945    3 

41,830    1 

104     1 
20    0 

11,376     1 

510    0 

358    1 

2,543    1 

94    3 

Ctvl.  qrs. 

51,627  0 

16  2 

623  3 

6,485  1 

19,327  2 

39,719  2 

79,208  2 

4  3 

551  2 

4  2 
55,437  0 

157  "l 

745  3 

2  1 

5,387  0 

Cn,t.  qrs. 

54,961  0 

335  3 

1,005  0 

7,523  1 

37,568  3 

50,835  1 

126,439  3 

50  0 

695  0 

31  0 

55  1 

67,461  1 

514  3 

661  3 

3,310  0 

9,725  3 

Crvt.  qrs. 

9,240  0 

28  3 

363  0 

332  0 

77,420  0 

177,110  0 

3,646  3 

22  3 

413  2 

499  3 

4,829  3 

130,900  0 

4,964  2 

6,136  1 

15,803  1 

321  0 

2,177  3 

Cmt.  qrs. 

15,708  1 

48  3 

617  1 

564  2 

131,614  0 

301,087  1 

6,199  2 

38  3 

703  0 

849  3 

8,210  3 

222,530  1 

8,439  3 

10,431  2 

26,865  2 

545  3 

3,702  1 

Cn't.  qrs. 

70,669  2 

384  3 

1,622  1 

8,088  0 

169,182  3 

351,922  3 

132,639  2 

89  0 

1,398  1 

880  3 

8,266  1 

289,991  3 

8,954  3 

10,993  1 

30,175  2 

548  1 

13,428  0 

4,366    1 

3    2 

134    3 

142    2 

109    0 
296    2 
74    1 
39    1 
111    0 
11     1 
7    1 
39    0 
18    2 
10    1 
3    3 

8,781    3 
38    3 
89    0 
440    0 

232    2 
357    3 
132    0 
7    0 
46    0 
2    0 

1  1 
4    1 

2  a 

11    0 

88,630    0 

479    3 
468    0 

300    2 
2,000    1 

48  3 

4  0 

49  3 
3    3 

3  0 
14    0 

9    2 

5  3 

4  1 

259,299  2 

3  0 
221  0 
307  2 

141  1 
153  3 
102  2 

24  2 
122  0 

20  1 

4  2 
40  0 
24  2 
19  0 
15  3 

361,077  3 

72  0 

925  0 

1,358  2 

783  3 
2,808  3 

357  3 
74  3 

329  I 
37  2 
16  2 
97  3 
55  0 
35  1 
35  0 

434,211  1 
214  0 
626  0 
710  2 

1.461  3 

14,021  3 

2,943  2 

163  0 

1,404  0 

11  1 

1  0 

^6? 
1  0 

738,159  0  1,099,237  0 

364  Oj            436  1 

1,064  1          1,989  1 

1,208  0         2,566  3 

2,485  1          3,269  0 

23,837  0        26,645  3 

5,004  0          5,362  0 

277  1             352  0 

2,387  0          2,716  1 

19  0               66  3 

13               18  2 

97  3 

55  0 

6  3               42  1 

11  0               46  0 

13                 13 

5,368    3 

10,146    3 

92,049    3 

260,501  0 

368,066  2 

455,780  3 

774,827  2,1,142,894  0 

2    0 
19    2 

7    2 

: 

- 

:     \ 

2  0 
19  2 

7    2 

65  "2 

111  2 

20 

19  2 

111  2I 

_72| 

29    0 

- 

- 

.  1          29  0 

65  2 

111  2j            140  2 

5,398    0 

10,146    3 

92,049    3 

1 
260,,D01  0  368,095  3 

455,846  2 

774,939  0  1,143,034  3 

Influence  of  the  Duties.  —  The  price  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  be  taken,  at  an  average  of  the 
last  few  years,  at  from  24s.  to  35s.a  cwt.  But  to  lay  a  tax  of  24s.  on  a  necessary  of  life  costing  from  24s.  to  35s., 
including  8s.  per  cwt.  freight  and  charges,  is  obviously  a  most  oppressive  proceeding.  Indeed,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  doubting  that  the  consumption,  and  consequently  also  the  revenue,  would 
be  very  greatly  increased  by  reducing  the  duty  to  16s.  or  18s.  This  may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred 
from  the  increase  of  consumption  tiiat  has  invariably  followed  every  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  During 
the  3  years  ending  with  1808,  when  the  price  of  brown  or  muscovado  sugar,  inclusive  of  the  duty,  was 
about  66s.  a  cwt.,  there  were,  at  an  average,  2,640,741  cwt.  retained  for  home  consumption.  During  the 
3  years  ending  with  1816,  the  price  was  about  93s.,  and  the  average  quantity  retained  for  home  consump. 
tion  fell  off  to  2,038,373  cwt.  But  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1829,  the  price  having  fallen  to  about 
57s.,  the  average  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  rose  to  3,267,581  cwt. ;  being  an  increase  of  more 
than ^/ify  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  previous  period  ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  duty  was  either  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  those  3  periods  ; 
but  had  it  been  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  or  made  to  vary  directly  as  the  price,  the  reduction 
in  the  last-mentioned  period  would  have  been  proportionately  greater,  and  there  would,  consequently,  have 
been  a  still  greater  increase  of  consumption. 

The  reduction  of  3s.  a  cwt.  from  the  duty,  in  1830,  was  too  trifling  to  have  much  effect ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  portion  of  the  increased  consumption  that  has  since  taken  place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  and 
what  toother  things.  But  if,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  from  27s.  to  24s.,  it  had  been  reduced  from  21s. 
to  Ihs.  or  18s.,  the  reduction  would  have  had  a  powerful  influence ;  and  would  certainly  have  occasioned 
a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  lower  priced  sugars,  particularly  in  Ireland. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is,  at  present,  allowing  for  the  quantity  sent  to  Ireland, 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1790.  But  had  the  duty  continued  at  12s.  4rf.,  its  amount  in  1790,  there 
cannot,  we  think,  be  much  doubt  that  the  consumption  would  have  been  quadrupled.  During  the  inter, 
vening  period,  the  population  has  been  little  less  than  doubled ;  and  the  proportion  which  the  middle 
classes  now  bear  to  the  whole  population  has  been  decidedly  augmented.  The  consumption  of  coffee  —  an 
article  in  the  preparation  of  which  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  used  in  this  country,  by  all  who  can  afford  it  — 
is  more  than  22  times  as  great  now  as  in  1790  ;  that  is,  it  has  increased  from  under  1,()00,(X)0  ibs  to  above 
22,000,000  lbs. !  The  consumption  of  tea  has  about  doubled ;  and  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
use  of  home-made  wines,  preserved  and  baked  fruits,  &c.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  done  little  more 
than  increase  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  the  popul.ition,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  ccn- 
lumption  of  sugar  would,  had  there  not  been  some  jiowerful  counteracting  cau.^e  in  operation,  have  in- 
creased in  a  far  greater  degree.  Instead  of  amounting  to  little  more  than  3,000.(*00,  it  ought  to  have 
amounttri  to  6,000,000  cwt. 

Taking  the  aggregate  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  400,000,000  lbs.,  and  thepopulation  at  1 6,.'JCO,0fi0, 
the  average  consumption  of  each  individual  will  be  about  -24  lbs.  This,  tliough  a  far  greater  average  than 
that  of  France,  or  any  of  the  Continental  states,  is  small  compared  with  what  it  might  be  were  sugar  sui>- 
plied  under  a  more  liberal  svstem.     In  workhouses,  the  customary  annual  allowance  for  each  individual 
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is,  we  believe,  S4  lbs. ;  and  in  private  families,  the  smallest  separate  allowance  for  domestics  is  1  lU 
a  week,  or  52  lbs.  a  year.  These  facts  strongly  corroborate  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  consumption  of  sugar  maybe  increased;  and  others  maybe  referred  to,  that  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  conclusive.  Mr.  Huskisson  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Grant's  mo- 
tion for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  25th  of  May,  1829,  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  present  enormous 
duty  on  sugar,  the  poor  working  man  with  a  large  family,  to  whom  pence  were  a  serious  consideration, 
was  denied  the  use  of  that  commodity  ;  and  he  believed  he  did  not  go  too  far  when  he  stated,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  poorer  consumers  of  coffee  drank  that  beverage  without  sugar.  If,  then,  the  price  of  sugar 
were  reduced,  it  would  become  an  article  of  his  consumption,  like  many  other  articles  —  woollens,  for 
example,  which  are  now  used  from  their  cheapness  —  which  he  was  formerly  unable  to  purchase."  — 
{Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  '^55.)  There  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  statement  is  in  any  degree  exag- 
gerated; and  it  strikingly  shows  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  consumption  of  sugar  might  be  in- 
creased, were  it  brought  fully  under  the  command  of  the  labouring  classes. 

It  is  in  Ireland,  however,  that  we  should  anticipate  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  effects  from  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  sugar.  The  direct  importations  into  Ireland  do  not  exceed  15,000  tons  ;  and  if  we 
add  to  these  6,000  tons  for  the  second-hand  importations  from  Great  Britain,  which,  we  believe,  is  quite 
as  much  or  more  than  they  amount  to,  the  entire  consumption  of  that  country  will  be  21,000  tons,  or 
47,040,000  lbs  ,  which,  taking  the  population  of  Ireland  at  8,000,000,  gives  about  SB  lbs.  to  each  indi- 
vidual; or  about  l-4th  part  of  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain.  So  sin- 
gular a  result  must,  we  believe,  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Irish  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  partly,  if  not  principally,  owing  to  over-taxation.  The  direct 
imports  of  sugar  into  Ireland  were  twice  as  great  30  years  ago  as  they  are  at  this  moment ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  increase  in  the  second-hand  imports  has  been  equivalent  to  the  increase  in 
the  population.  Hence,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  so  necessary  an  article  as  sugar  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  duties  even  as  low  as  12s.  a  cwt. ;  and 
we  are  well  convinced  that  such  reduction,  though  it  might  occasion  an  immediate  loss,  would,  in  the 
end,  be  productive  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue,  besides  being  attended  with  other  and  still  more  bene- 
ficial consequences.  The  "  one  thing  needful"  in  Ireland  is  to  inspire  the  population  with  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  civilised  life  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  this  while  these  conveniences 
are  burdened  with  oppressive  duties,  that  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  being  used  by  any  but  the 
rich  est -classes?  Hence,  the  first  step  towards  supplying  what  is  confessedly  the  grand  desideratum  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury,  so  that  they  may  become 
attainable  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  If  this  be  done,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  desire  inherent  in  all 
individuals  of  improving  their  condition,  will  impel  them  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  them.  A  taste 
for  the  articles  in  question  will  be  gradually  diffused  amongst  all  ranks ;  and,  ultimately,  it  will  be  thought 
discreditable  to  be  without  \.h'im.—{Parl.  Paper,  No.  97.  Sess.  1831.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  imports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  may 
be  estimated  at  216,500  tons,  and  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  above  184,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  bastards;  but  of  this  quantity,  about  6,000  tons  is  Bengal  sugar,  —  making  the  nett  con- 
sumption of  West  India  and  Mauritius  sugar  178,000  tons,  leaving  38,0(X)  tons  of  the  latter  for  export- 
ation, exclusive  of  the  surplus  of  Bengal  sugar. 

The  duty  on  East  India  sugar  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  that  on  West  India  sugar.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  good  reason  why  all  the  productions  of  the  different  de- 
pendencies of  the  empire  slrould  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  home  market  on  paying  the  same  duty. 
The  admission  of  Mauritius  sugar  at  a  duty  of  24*.  is,  indeed,  a  full  concession  of  the  principle;  for  there 
is  not  a  single  argument  that  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of  admitting  Mauritius  sugar  at  the  same  duty  as 
West  India  sugar,  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  Bengal  sugar.  However,  we  do  not  think  that  this  point 
is  of  so  much  practical  importance  as  is  generally  supposed.  East  India  sugar  has  not,  as  yet,  made  any 
way  in  the  Continental  markets,  most  of  which  are  open  to  it  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  sugars  ;  and 
unless  its  quality  be  materially  improved,  or  its  price  considerably  reduced,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of 
its  being  able  to  come  into  competition  with  the  sugars  of  Jamaica,  Brazil,  and  Cuba. 

Bounty  on  the  Exportation  of  Refined  Sugar.  —  The  business  of  refining  sugar  for  exportation  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wnether  its  prosecution  has 
ever  been  productive  of  any  material  national  advantage.  It  had  long  been  suspected,  —  and  the  fact 
seems  now  sufficiently  established,  —  that  the  drawback  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  has 
been  greater  than  the  duty  charged  on  the  raw  sugar  used  in  its  manufacture ;  the  excess  being,  in  fact, 
a  bounty  paid  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Previously  to  1826,  the  drawback  on  double  refined  sugar 
was  46*.  a  cwt.  :  it  was  then  reduced  to  43*. ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  still  considerably  above 
the  mark.  The  average  price  of  sugar  in  bond  in  this  country,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  from  5s.  to 
65.  a  cwt.  above  what  sugar  of  the  same  quality  has  brought  on  the  Continent;  a  difference  which,  as  we 
export  sugar,  could  not  have  been  maintained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bounty.  The  same  conclusion 
has  been  established  by  the  trials  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ure  at  a  sugar  house 
taken  for  the  purpose  by  government.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  ministers  to  reduce  the  draw- 
back to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  raw  sugar;  a 
measure,  of  the  expediency  of  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has  been  the  practice,  in  making  up 
returns  to  parliament,  to  reduce  the  refined  sugar  exported  into  raw  sugar,  by  allowing  34  cwt.  of  the 
latter  to  20  of  the  former.  But  the  export  of  sugar  is  thus  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  really  is  :  for, 
though  34  cwt.  of  raw  may  be  required  to  produce  20  cwt.  of  refined  sugar,  the  whole  of  the  molasses  and 
bastards  that  remain  (about  13  cwt.)  are  consumed  at  home.  We  subjoin  those  clauses  of  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c.  58.  which  refer  to  the  allowing  of  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar. 

Bounties  upon  the  Exportation  of  Refined  Sugar.  —  So  long  as  the  duties  which  are  now  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  sugar  until  the  5th  of  April,  1834,  shall  be  continued,  there  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  several  bounties  set  forth  in  the  Table 
herein-after  contained  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 


Refined  sugar,  viz — 
Bastard  sugar,  or  refined  loaf  sugar  broken    in 
pieces,  or  being  ground  or  powdered  sugar,  or 
such  sugar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken, 
exported  in  a  British  ship,  for  every  cwt. 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  for  every  cwt.  • 
Other  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and  whole, 
or  lumps  duly    refined,  having  been  perfectly 
"  tno 


being  of  a  uniform  whiteness  throughout,  or  such 
sugar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  and  sugar 
candy, 

exported  in  a  British  ship,  for  every  cwt. 

exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  for  every  cwt.  - 
Double  refined  sugar,  and  sugar  equal  in  quality 
to  double  refined  sugar,  additional  bounty  for 
every  cwt.        ..... 


L.  I.  d. 


clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove,  and 

Bond  to  be  given  for  the  due  Exportation.  —  The  exporter  of  goods  in  respect  of  which  any  bounty  is 
claimed  under  this  act,  or  the  person  in  whose  name  the  same  are  entered  outwards,  shall,  at  the  time 
of  entry  and  before  cocket  be  granted,  give  security  by  bond  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  with  1 
sufficient  surety,  that  the  same  shall  be  duly  exported  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  entered,  or  be 
otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  shall  not  be  relanded 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  expressly  entered  to  be  exported  thereto. — 

Candy  in  Packages  of  \  Cwt.  —  No  bounty  shall  be  given  upon  the  exportation  of  any  refined  sugar 
called  candy,  unless  it  be  properly  refined  and  manufactured,  and  free  from  dirt  and  scum,  and  packed  in 
oackages,  each  of  which  shall  contain  |  a  cwt.  of  such  candy  at  the  least.  —  ^  4. 
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Sugar  crashed  for  Exportation.  —  If  any  sugar  in  lumps  or  loaves  is  to  be  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken 
before  the  same  be  exported,  for  the  bounty  payable  thereon,  such  lumps  or  loaves  shall,  after  due  entry 
thereof,  be  lodged  in  some  wareliouse  provided  by  the  exporter,  and  approved  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  for  such  purpose,  to  he  then  first  examined  by  the  officers  of  customs  while  in  such  lumps  or 
loaves,  as  if  tor  immediate  shipment,  and  afterwards  to  be  there  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  and  packed 
for  exportation,  in  the  presence  of  such  officers  and  at  the  expense  of  the  exporter;  and  such  sugar  shall 
be  kept  in  such  warehouse,  and  be  removed  thence  for  shipment,  and  be  shipped  under  the  care  and  in 
the  charge  of  the  searchers,  that  the  shipment  and  exportation  thereof  may  be  dulv  certified  by  them 
upon  the  debenture,  according  to  the  quality  ascertained  by  them  of  the  same  while  in  such  lumps  or 
loaves.  —  §  5. 

Different  Sorts  of  crashed  Sugar  to  be  kept  separate.  — The  different  sorts  of  such  sugar  shall  be  kept 
apart  from  each  other  in  such  manner  and  in  such  distinct  rooms  or  divisions  of  such  warehouse  as  shall 
be  directed  and  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  ;  and  if  any  sort  of  such  sugar  shall  be 
found  in  any  part  of  such  warehouse  appointed  for  the  keeping  of  sugar  of  a  sort  superior  in  quality 
thereto,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  sort  of  such  sugar  shall  be  brought  to  such  warehouse  to 
be  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  which  shall  be  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  sort  of  sugar  expressed  in  the 
entry  for  the  same,  such  sugar  shall  be  forfeited.  —  §  6. 

Sugar  Refiners  to  provide  Sample  Loaves  of  Double  Refined  Sugar.  — There  shall  be  provided  by  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  committee  of  sugar  refiners  in  London,  and  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  committee 
of  merchants  in  Dublin,  as  many  loaves  of  double  refined  sugar,  prepared  in  manner  herein-after  directed, 
as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  think  necessary  ;  which  loaves,  when  approved  of  by  the  said  com- 
missioners, shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  standard  samples;  1  of  which  loaves  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  said  committees  respectively,  and  1  other  with  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
direct,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  therewith  double  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  equal  in  quality  to  double 
refined  sugar,  entered  for  exportation  for  the  bounty;  and  fresh  standard  samples  shall  be  again  fur- 
nished by  such  committees,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  commissioners :  provided 
always,  that  no  loaf  of  sugar  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  proper  sample  loaf  of  double  refined  sugar,  if  it  be  of 
greater  weight  than  14  lbs.,  nor  unless  it  be  a  loaf  complete  and  whole,  nor  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  made  by  a  distinct  second  process  of  refinement  from  a  quantity  of  single  refined  sugar,  every  part 
of  which  had  first  been  perfectly  clarified  and  duly  refined,  and  had  been  made  into  loaves  or  lumps  which 
were  of  a  uniform  whiteness  throughout,  and  had  been  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove. ^7. 

Sugar  entered  not  equal  to  the  Standard  shall  be  forfeited.  —  In  case  any  sugar  which  shall  be  entered 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  on  double  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  equal  in  quality  to  double  refined  sugar, 
shall,  on  examination  by  the  proper  officer,  be  found  to  be  of  a  quality  not  equal  to  such  standard  sample, 
all  sugar  so  entered  shall  be  forfeited  and  may  be  seized.  —  ^8. 

Refining  in  Bond.  —  If  any  further  proof,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  were  required  to 
show  that  the  trade  of  refining  in  this  country  has  been  at  all  times  mainly  dependent  on  the  bounty,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred  under  the  late  act  authorising  refining  in  bond. 
In  1828,  1829,  1830,  and  down  to  July,  1831,  foreign  sugars  were  allowed  to  be  refined  on  the  same  terms  as 
British  sugars  —  that  is,  they  paid  the  same  duty  and  were  entitletl  to  the  same  drawback.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  sugar  so  refined  amounted,  in  1830,  to  2,105  tons,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1831,  when  the  privilege 
ceased,  to  about  4,500  tons.  The  renewal  of  this  system  was  strongly  advocated  in  1831  and  1832 ;  but 
it  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  West  India  merchants,  who  considered  the  scheme  injurious  to  their 
interests.  Last  year  (1833),  however,  the  refiners  having  pressed  upon  parliament  the  expediency  of 
allowing  them  to  refine  foreign  sugars  in  bond,  which  excluded,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  revenue 
losing  any  thing  by  the  drawback  exceeding  the  duty,  their  request  was  complied  with.  The  result, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  trade  had  formerly  been  mainly  artificial,  or  that  it  had  depended  principally 
on  the  drawback  being  above  the  duty.  "  Out  of  65  houses  in  London,  4  only  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  refine  in  bond;  and  of  these  4,  2  are  now  about  to  give  up  working;  and  the  total 
quantity  that  has  been  used  is  100  tons  Siam,  100  tons  Havannah,  and  470  tons  Bra2il ;  in  all,  but  670  tons. 
A  statement  has,  also,  been  recently  put  forth,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  a  bounty, 
the  export  had  declined  from  61 1,000  cwt.  in  1818,  to  344,000  in  1828  ;  and  although  it  has  since  fluctuated 
between  these  quantities,  it  has  amounted  during  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  present  year  (1833)  to  195,271 
cwt.  only,  against  382,479  cwt.  in  the  same  period  of  the  last  year,  and  432,222  cwt.  in  the  previous  one, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  abundance  of  foreign  sugar  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  chemical  science  have  been  at  work  to  improve  the  process  of  refining." —  {Cook's  Commerce  of 
Great  Britain  for  1833.) 

This  unfavourable  state  of  things  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  concurrence  of  causes;  but  principally,  we 
believe,  to  the  exaggerated  opinions  entertained  by  most  foreign  nations  as  to  the  importance  of  the  sugar^ 
refining  business.  We  have  no  wish,  certainly,  to  undervalue  it ;  but  every  unprejudiced  person  must 
admit  that,  compared  with  most  other  businesses  carried  on  in  a  great  country,  it  is  of  very  inferior  con- 
sideration. Instead,  however,  of  regarding  it  in  this  point  of  view,  most  foreign  governments  seem  to 
look  upon  it  as  of  the  highest  value;  and  have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  business,  not  merely  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  refined  sugars  from  their  markets,  but  by  granting  the  most  lavish  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  sugar  refined  at  home.  In  France,  this  sort  of  policy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  carried  so 
far,  that  out  of  a  gross  revenue  of  about  40,000,000  francs  (1,570,000/.)  paid  into  the  treasury  on  account 
of  the  sugar  duties  in  1832,  about  19,000,000  (760,000/.)  were  returned  as  drawback  on  the  export  of 
refined  sugar  !  As  the  French  government  could  not  atrord  to  lose  the  sugar  duties,  which  would  very 
speedily  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  drawback,  necessity  has  ccmpelled  them  to  modify  their  system, 
by  making  the  allowance  to  the  exporter  more  nearly  correspond  with  the  duty.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
diminish  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  from  France ;  a  change  by  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  our 
refiners  will  in  some  degree  be  benefited. 

Prussia,  and  most  parts  of  Germany,  to  which  we  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  refined  sugar, 
no  longer  admit  it  except  at  a  high  duty.  And  even  in  those  Continental  markets  that  are  still  open  for 
its  importation  under  moderate  duties,  we  have  formidable  competitors  in  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  refiners, 
whose  governm.ents  continue  to  allow  pretty  high  bounties. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  afraid  that  the  refining  business  in  this  country  is  in  a  rather  pre- 
carious state.  Improvements  in  the  process  seem  to  be  the  only  source  of  relief  to  which  the  refiners 
need  look  with  much  hope  of  advantage.  The  idea  of  attempting  to  bolster  up  the  business  by  the  aid  of 
bounties  is  not  one  that  can  be  any  longer  entertained. 

We  subjoin  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  61.,  allowing  sugar  to  be  refined  in  bond. 

Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  61.,  for  admitting  Sugar  to  be  refined  for  Exportation  without  Payment 

OF  Duty. 

Commissioners  of  Customs  m^ay  approve  Premises  for  Bonded  Sugar  Houses.  —  Upon  application  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs  of  any  person  actually  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  sugar  refiner  in  the  ports 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Greenock,  or  Glasgow,  or  any  other  port  approved  by  any  3  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  approve  of  such  premises  as  bonded 
sugar  houses  for  the  refining  of  sugar  for  exportation  only,  on  it  being  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
said  commissioners  that  the  said  premises  are  fit  in  every  respect  for  receiving  such  sugars,  and  wherein 
the  same  may  be  safely  deposited.  —  \\. 

Officers  of  Customs  empowered  to  deliver  Sugars  Duty-free,  to  be  there  refined  foJ-  Exportation  only.  — 
On  the  approval  of  any  premises  as  bonded  sugar  houses,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs 
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at  the  ports  where  such  premises  are  situated  to  deliver,  without  payment  of  duty,  to  the  party  or  parties 
so  applying  as  aforesaid,  on  entry  with  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  any  quantity  of  foreign  sugar,  or  of 
sugar  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  refined,  under  the  locks  of  the 
Crown,  for  exportation  only ;  and  all  sugars  so  delivered  shall  be  lodged  and  secured  in  such  premises, 
under  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct :  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to  revoke  or  alter  any  order  of  approval  of 
any  such  premises.  —  ^2. 

Refiner  to  give  Bond  that  Sugar  received  be  refined  and  exported,  or  delivered  into  Bonded  Warehouse.  — 
Upon  the  entry  of  sugar  to  be  refined  in  any  premises  approved  of  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the 
refiner  on  whose  premises  the  same  is  to  be  refined  shall  give  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  upon  a  like  quantityof  sugar  of  the 
British  plantations,  with  a  condition  that  the  whole  of  such  sugar  shall  be  actually  subjected  to  the  process 
of  refinement  upon  the  said  premises,  and  that  within  4  months  from  the  date  of  such  bond  the  whole  of  the 
refined  sugar  and  treacle  produced  by  such  process  shall  be  either  duly  exported  from  the  said  premises, 
or  delivered  into  an  approved  bonded  warehouse,  under  the  locks  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
eventually  exported  to  foreign  parts.  —  §  3. 

Regulations  as  to  Impmiation,  Sfc.  qf  Suf;ar No  allowance]       Certificates  of  Growth  arc  required  before  any  sugar  can   be 

Is  to  be  made  for  damage  or  increase  of  weight  by  water,  on  I  entered  as  the  produce  of  a  British  possession  in  America,  or 
sugar,  without  special  permission.  I  of  the  Mauritius ;  and  before  it  can  be  entered  as  the  produce 

Tare  on  British  plantation  sugar  :  —  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

UnderS  cwt.  •  -  14  per  cent.  Company's  charter.  _(See  theclauses  inthe  act  3&  4  Will. 4. 

8    -  and  under  12    -    1  cwt.  each  cask-  I  •=•  52.  anti,  p.  660.) 

12  —  15-1  cwt.  1  or.  12  lbs.  each  cask. 

15  _  17    -    1  2         0  _ 

17   —  and  upwards    -    1  3        0  —  1 

Beet  Root  Sugar,  —  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  root  is  carried  on  a  very- 
considerable  extent  in  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  where 
the  annual  produce  of  the  sugar  from  this  source  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about 
8,000  tons.  This  branch  of  industry  began  during  the  exclusion  of  colonial  products 
from  France  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  received  a  severe  check  at  the  return  of 
peace,  by  the  admission  of  West  India  sugars  at  a  reasonable  duty ;  and  would,  it  is 
most  probable,  have  been  entirely  extinguished,  but  for  the  oppressive  additions  made  to 
the  duties  on  colonial  sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  root  will  be  so  much  improved,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  stand  a  competition  with  colonial  sugar  at  the  same  duty  ;  but  we  have 
no  idea  that  this  supposition  will  ever  be  realised.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  were  the  culture  of  beet  root  sugar  to  be  extensively  carried  on  at  home, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  collect  a  duty  upon  it ;  so  that  the  large  amount  of 
revenue  that   may  be  advantageously  derived  from  a  moderate  duty  on  imported  sugar, 

would  be  almost  entirely  lost (For  an  account  of  the  beet  root  cultivation  in  France, 

see  the  article  on  the  French  Commercial  System,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  99.) 

We  understand  that  a  few  small  parcels  of  beet  root  sugar  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country ;  and  with  the  present  enormous  duty  on  colonial  sugar,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  manufacture  may  not  succeed.  But,  as  the  preservation  of  the  revenue 
from  sugar  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  introduction  of  this  spurious  busi- 
ness, the  foundations  of  which  must  entirely  rest  on  the  miserable  machinery  of  Custom- 
house regulations,  sound  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  precedent  established  in 
the  case  of  tobacco  should  be  followed  in  this  instance,  and  that  the  beet  root  sugar  • 
manufacture  should  be  abolished.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  it  is  better  to  check  an  evil  at  the 
outset,  than  to  grapple  with  it  afterwards,  we  trust  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  taking 
vigorous  measures,  should  there  be  any  appearance  of  the  business  extending. 

Maple  Sugar.  —  A  species  of  maple  {Acer  saccharinum  Lin.)  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  ;  and  in  some 
districts  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  most  of  the  sugar  they  make  use  of.  Though 
inferior  both  in  grain  and  strength  to  that  which  is  produced  from  the  cane,  maple  sugar 
granulates  better  than  that  of  the  beet  root,  or  any  other  vegetable,  the  cane  excepted. 
It  is  produced  from  the  sap,  which  is  obtained  by  perforating  the  tree  in  the  spring,  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  inches,  and  setting  a  vessel  for  its  reception.  The  quantity  afforded 
varies  with  the  tree  and  the  season.  From  2  to  3  gallons  may  be  about  the  daily  average 
yield  of  a  single  tree ;  but  some  trees  have  yielded  more  than  20  gallons  in  a  day,  and 
others  not  more  than  a  pint.  The  process  of  boiling  the  juice  does  not  differ  materially 
from  what  is  followed  with  the  cane  juice  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  boiled  as  soon  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree  as  possible.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  above  24  hours,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  by  which 
its  saccharine  quality  is  destroyed.  —  (Bouchette's  British  America,  vol.  i.  p.  371. ;  Timber 
Trees  and  Fruits,  Library/  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. ) 

Prices  of  Sugar.  —  Tlie  following  statement  of  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  London  market,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1834,  is  taken  from  the  Circular  of  Mesxrs.  Corrte  and  Co.  of  that  date. 
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Sugar. 

Duty  paid. 

Duties. 

Sugar. 

In  bond. 

1    Duties. 

Raw,                                Per  Cwt. 

L.  s.   (1.       L.  s. 

rf. 

L.  a.  d. 

Raw,                                Per  Crvt. 

L.  s.   d.        L.  a.   d. 

1  L.  's.   d 

5i  11     0  to  2  13 

0 

4    0 

Pemambuco,  yellow     - 

1     2    0   to  1     3    0 

3     3    0 

2  14    0  —  2  18 

01 

14    0        18    0 

pood 

2  19    0  —  3    0 

" 



Bahia,  brown 

1     1     6  —  1     26 

'M 

je-l.w 
white 

Mauritius,  brown 

2    9    0  _  2  12 

0 



14    0  —  180 

0 

Havannah,  brown 

13    0         14    0 

good  and  fine  yellow 

2  l(i     0  —  3    0 

o; 



yellow 

1     4     0  —  1     60 

strong  grey 

2  14    0  —  3    0 

'^' 



white        -                 -        . 

19    0         1  11     0 

In  bond. 

1  12    0        1  13    0 

Bengal,  yehow 

1     0    0  to  1     3 

0 

12    0 

Porto  Rico 

12    0—150 

fine  white 

1   10     0  —  1  12 

0 

o' 

Refined,  double  loaves 

Free. 
4    S    0  to  5  10    0 

Bounty 

in  R.  thin 

1      0    0-1     6 

03     3    0 

Hamburgh  (patent) 

3  16    0  —  4    2    0    per  cwt? 

Java 
Manilla 

1     1     fi_  1     4 

0| 
0 

- 

do.     (not  paten  1) 
powder 

3  15    0        0    0    0      refined 
3  11    0  _  3  12    0      single 

Siam 

1     0    0—15 

*> 



single 

3  11     0  —  3  12    0  '>6s.  lOrf.. 

Rio,  brown 

0 



small  lumps 

3    7    6  —  390 

double     1 

yellow 

0 



large   do.          -           .        . 

3    3    0-380 

1     3    G  —  1     8 

0 



crushed  (on  board) 

1     8    0  -  1  11     6 

li.l^tariU 

Pemambuco,  brown 

0 

— 

bastards 

1   18    0-2  12    0        21..       1 

Accounts  OF  Sales  of  Sugar. — Subjoined  are  pro  fonnci  accounts  of  sales  of  sugar  from  Jamaica 
Brazil,  Bengal,  Mauritius,  &c.  These  accounts  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  the  various 
charges  affecting  this  necessary  article,  from  the  time  it  is  shipped  in  the  colonies  till  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  grocer  ;  and  our  readers  may  rely  on  their  authenticity.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
tAe  duties  are  very  much  greater  than  the  su?ns  received  by  the  planters. 


Pro  Furmd  Sales  of  100  Hogsheads  Jamaica  Sugar,  per  "  Jean,"  Captain  Yates,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  Thomason  &  Co. 


100  hhds.  (weighing  each  14  cwt.) 
Cirt.  qrs.  lbs. 
1,400    0    0 
151    3    4  tare  and  draft. 


Cwt.  qrt.  lbs. 
Average  market  tare  1     2    0  each 
Draft  -  0    0    2     — 


1,2!  8    0  24  nett 


CItarges 
Warehousing  entry  -  -  .  . 

Sea  insurance,  valuing  at  20/.  per  hhd.    50«.  per  cent,  on  2,000/. 
Policy  bs.  per  cent.,  5/.     Commission  ^  per  cent.,  10/. 

Insurance  from  fire,  3  months,  at  3».  od.  per  cent,  on  2,000/. 
Customs  duty  on  1,250  cwt.  at  24s.  per  cwt.,  and  entries 
Freight  on  1,250  cwt.,  at  4/.  10s.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
Primage  at  6(/.  each,  2/.  10*.    Pierage  at  44</.,  U.  17*.  6(/. 


Consolidated  rate  on  1 ,250 

Laying  over  at  6(/.  each 

Interest  on  freight,  25  days,  15«.  Sd, 

70  days,  6*.  4</. 
Brokerage  ^  per  cent. 
Del  credere  1  uer  cent. 
Commission  2j  per  cent. 


t.  at  M.  per  cwt.  * 

on  duty,  70  days. 


London,  Z5th  nf  Fthrttary,  1834. 


Errors  excepted. 


at  2/.  16«.  per  cwt. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

50 
15 

0 
0 

0 
0 

281 

4 

5 

7 

0 
6 

on  charges. 

C5    0    0 

3    5    0 

,503    0    0 


285  12 
41  13 
2  10 


12  12 
17  9 
34  19 

87     7 


Cash,  3d  of  May 


3,195    0    0 


*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  5</.  per  ton  per  week.    The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  hnn  free  of 


Pro  Formd  Sales  of  100  Chests  Bahia  Sugar,  per  "  Mary,"  Captain  Smith,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  William  Henry  &  Co. 


1834. 
Feb.  19. 


Average  weight  of  each  chest  about  16  cwt.  gross. 
Revenue  tares  13  per  cent.,  and  draft  2  lbs.  per  chest,  allowe^l  to  buyers. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


33  chests  white 

33  do.    yellow 

34  do.    brown 
100  chests 


Cwt.  qrs.  Ihs. 

528    0    0 

0    2    4 


466     1     0  nett 


Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

528    0    0 

0    2    4 


466    1    0  nett 


0  nett  at  1/.  7s. 

~       at  1/.  4s. 

at  1/.  1*. 


Diicounl  2^  per  cent 

Charges.  L.    s. 

Warehousing  entry  •  -  ... 

Sea  insurance  on  1,700/.  at  2/.  7«.  6</.  per  cent. 
Policy  bs.  per  cent.,  4/.  5*.    Commission  .J  per  cent.,  8/.  10«. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  1,700/.  at  .3j.  ZJ.  per  cent. 

Freight  on  l,4(X)cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs.  at  3/.  10*.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 

Primage  bs.  per  cent.,  12/.  bs.    Pierage  at  Z^d.  per  ton,  1/.  Os.  bd. 

Consolidated  rate  on  1,400  cwt.  Iqr.  12  lbs.  at  7(/.  per  cwt.  * 

Laying  over  at  6d.  each               .                       .                      .                      .  - 
Interest  on  freight,  25  davs,  14*.  Id. ;  on  dock  charges,  25  days,  2.s.  5d. 
Advertising  and  showing"for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 

expenses        ....                      -                      -  - 

Brokerage  1  per  cent.        •                   -                      •                      .                   .  - 

Commission  2J  per  cent.            •                     -                       •                       -  • 


40    7 
12  15 

6 
0 

245    0 
13    5 

11 

5 

2    1 

16  15 
41   19 


Errors  excepted. 
j  London,  ibth  qf  February,  1834. 

!      *  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the 

I  would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  bd.  per  ton  per  week 

expense. 


629  8 
559  10 
489  11 


Cash,  22d  of  March      - 

importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
.     The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
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Pro  Formd  Sales  of  500  Bags  Bengal  Sui;ar,  per  "  Pero,"  Captain  Hawk,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  W.  S.  Warwick. 


Cwt.  tjr.  lbs. 
500  bags  (weighing  each    1     0    21) 


562    2    0  nett 

Cliarh'es. 
\Varehousing  entry        ...  . 

Sea  insurance  on  800/.  at  2/.  \5s.  per  cent. 
Policy  5s.  per  cent.,  21.    Commission  .i  per  cent.,  il. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  S00^  at  ,"5.?.  5</.  per  cent. 
Freight  on  56l)  cwt.  3  qrs.   <i4  lbs.  at  4/.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
Consolidated  rate  on  566  cwt.  oqrs.  24  lbs.  at  6J.  per  cwt- 
Lotting  at  id.  per  cwt.  gi-oss 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  i 

expenses  ... 

Brokerage  J  per  cent.        -  • 

Commission  2.7  per  cent.        -  - 


at.  1/.  9*.  per  cwt. 


22 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

- 

- 

14 

.T 

fi 

2 

9 

6 

receipt  stamps,  and  petty 


ISG    2    0 


G29  10    6 


Errors  excepted.  Cash,  24th  of  May 

London,  "Zdth  of  February,  1831. 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
expensej 


Pro  Formd  Sales  of  2,000  Bags  Mauritius  Sugar,  per  "Africa,"  Captain  Reynolds,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  S.  R.  Waters. 


1834. 
Feb.  19. 


Cn.'t.  qr.  lb. 
2,000  bags  (weighing  each  1     1    0) 
Crvt.    ijr.  lbs. 
2,500    0     0 
107    0  16  tare  and  draft. 


Revenue  tare  5  lbs.  each. 
Draft  1  lb.  each. 


2,.i92 


3  12  nett 

Charf^ea. 


at  2(.  15*.  per  cwt. 


.  and  entries 
lOs.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 


Warehousing  entry 

Sea  insurance  on  3,700/.  at  3/.  per  cent. 

Policy  5s.  per  cent.,  9/.  5s.     Commission  J  per  cent.,  18/.  lOs. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  3,700/.  at  3s.  Zd.  per  cent. 
Customs  duty  on  2,410  cwt.  2qr'i.  24  lbs.  at  1/.  4«.  per 
Freight  on  2,410  cwt.  2  qrs.  2nbs.  at  4/.  "~ 
Primage  bs.  per  cenu 

Consolidated  rate  on  2,410  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  at  6t/.  per  cwt.  * 
Lotting  at  Id.  per  cwt.  gross  ... 

Interest  on  duty,  70  days,  22/.  is  Zd. ;  on  freight,  25  days,  1/.  10*.  5d. ;  on  charges, 
70  days,  10s.  "10(/.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 
expenses  -  -  .  .  .  . 

Brokerage  and  guarantee  1  per  cent.  ... 

Commission  24^  per  cent.  -  •  •  - 


10    8    4 


:i,S95  16 

555  19 

70  13 

24    5 

7  0 
65  16 
164  10 


3,929    0  10 


2,651    6    2 


Errors  excepted.  Cash,  3d  of  May       .     L. 

London,  'Ibth  of  February,  1831. 

*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks  rent,  but  should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  4(/.  per  ton  per  week.  The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 
expense. 


Pro  Formd  Sales  of  500  Chests  Havannah  Sugar,  per  "  Porcia,"  Captain  Baker,  by  Order  and  for  Account  of  Wm.Watkins. 


1834. 
Feb,  IJ 


Crt  t.    qrs.  lbs, 
250  chests  white  (weighing  each  4^  cwt.)    1,062    2    0 

Cwt.    qrs.  lbs.  118     1    6  t.  &  d. 

250    da.     yellow        1,062    2    0  

118     1     6  t.  &  d.        944    0  22  nett 


944    0  22  nett 


Revenue  tare  5?.  lbs.  each. 
Draft  1  lb.  each. 

at  1/.  14*. 

at  1/.  5». 

Discount  2 J  per  cent.. 


Charges. 
Warehousing  entry        ... 
Sea  insurance  on  2,800/.  at  2/.  5s.  per  cent 
Policy  5*.  per  cent.,  7/.    Commission  10*.  per  cent.,  14/. 

Insurance  from  fire  on  2,800/.  at  3s.  3d.  per  cent. 

Freight  on  1,892  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  at  4/.  10*.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 

Primage  5i.  per  cent.,  21/.  5s.  lOd.     Pierage  3^d.  per  ton,  1/.  7*.  7d. 

Consolidated  rate  on  1,892  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs.  at  6d.  per  cwt.  * 

Laying  over  at  6d.  each        ...  .  .  . 

Interest  on  freight,  25  days,  1/.  4*.  Id. ;  on  dock  charges,  25  days,  2«.  6d. 

Auction  duty  4  per  cent.        -  .  .  .  ..  . 

Advertising  and  showing  for  sale,  catalogues,  use  of  room,  receipt  stamps,  and  petty 

expenses        -  -  -  •  .  .  . 

Brokerage  1  per  cent.  .  -  .  .  . 

Commission  2]  per  cent.       -  •  .... 


63    0 
21    0 

0 
0 

425'  18 
22  13 

5 

4.     d. 

4    6 


84    0    0 
4  11    0 


448  n  n 

47    6  6 

12  10  0 
1    7  1 

13  18  6 

3    1  6 

27  17  0 

69  12  6 


London,  25th  of  February,  1834, 


Errors  excepted. 


Cash,  22d  of  March 


*  This  charge  includes  12  weeks'  rent ;  but  .should  the  importer  keep  the  sugar  on  hand  beyond  that  period,  he 
would  be  liable  to  rent  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  ton  per  week.     The  buyer  also  has  the  sugar  delivered  to  him  free  of 


N.  B.  —  The  freight  is  charged  on  the  weight,  exclusive  of  the  tare,  but  inclusive  of  the  draft. 


SULPHUR.  —  SYDNEY.  1099 

SULPHUR,  OR  BRIMSTONE  (Fr.  Soufre ;  Ger.  Schweftl ,■  It.  Zolfo,  Solfo ; 
Sp.  Azufre ;  Arab.  Kibreet),  is  a  crystallised,  hard,  brittle  substance,  commonly  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  without  any  smell,  and  of  a  weak  though  perceptible  taste ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  from  1  -9  to  2*1.  It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  emits  a  great 
quantity  of  pungent  suffocating  vapours.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  dug 
up  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  That  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is 
obtained  by  the  roasting  of  pyrites.  It  is  denominated  rough  or  roll  sulphur,  from  its 
being  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  and  contains  7  per  cent,  of  orpiment.  The  Italian 
roll  sulphur  does  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  a  simple  earth ;  and  is,  therefore, 
in  higher  estimation  than  the  English.  When  roll  sulphur  is  purified,  it  receives  the 
name  of  sublimed  sulphur,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  powder.  —  (  Thomson's 
Chemistry,  &fc.) 

Sulplnir  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  also  used  extensively  in  medicine,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  entries  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  312,698 
cwt.  a  year.  The  duty  on  refined  brimstone  varies  from  Gs.  to  95.  9<f.  a  cwt. ;  so  that  the  imports  consist 
almost  wholly  of  rough,  or  what  is  called  roll  brimstone.  Of  289,421  cwt.  imported  in  1831,  264,944  cwt. 
came  from  Italy,  or  rather  Sicily.  Its  price  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  1834,  varied  from 
13/.  to  20/.  a  ton. 

SYDNEY,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  the  British  settlements  in  New 
Holland,  or  Australia,  in  lat.  3.3°  55'  S.,  Ion.  150°  10'  E.  Population  about  14,000. 
Sydney  is  situated  on  a  cove  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Jackson,  about  7  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  close  to  the 
shore.  The  inlet  or  harbour,  denominated  Port  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  about  15  miles  into  the  country,  and  has  numerous 
creeks  and  bays ;  the  anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and  ships  are  protected  from 
every  wind.  The  entrance  to  this  noble  bay  is  between  2  gigantic  cliffs  not  quite 
2  miles  apart.  On  the  most  southerly,  in  lat.  33°  51'  30"  S.,  Ion.  151°  16'  30'  E., 
there  is  a  light-house,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  61  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
about  345  above  the  sea.  Owing  to  a  want  of  attention  at  first,  the  streets  of  Sydney 
were  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built,  according  to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any 
fixed  or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  reme- 
died in  the  old  streets ;  and  the  new  ones  are  systematically  laid  out.  The  town  covers 
a  great  extent  of  land  ;  almost  every  house  having  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  it.  There  are  different  banks  at  Sydney  ;  some  of  which  are  joint  stock  associations, 
and  others  private  copartneries.  There  is  also  a  Savings'  Bank.  Schools  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  have  been  established ;  and  there  are,  besides  two  estab- 
lishments, dignified  with  the  pompous  title  of  colleges,  numerous  seminaries,  some 
of  them  said  to  be  very  well  conducted,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
There  are  several  periodical  publications. 

roj)ulation,  |"c.  —  The  British  settlements  in  New  South  Wales  were  originally 
intended  to  serve  as  penal  establishments  to  which  convicts  might  be  transported,  and 
employed  in  public  and  private  works ;  and  are  still  used  for  this  purpose.  The  first , 
vessel  with  convicts  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  in  January,  1788  ;  but  it  having  been  found  ■ 
to  be  quite  unsuitable  as  a  site  for  a  colony,  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Port 
Jackson.  The  progress  of  the  colony  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  the  character  and  habits  of  the  convicts  annually  landed  upon 
its  shores,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  great  distance  from  England  interpose  in  the 
way  of  an  emigration  of  voluntary  settlers.  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  convicts  and  other  emigrants  being  males,  a  great  disproportion  has 
always  existed  between  the  sexes  in  the  colony,  which  has  materially  retarded  its  pro- 
gress, and  been,  in  other  respects,  productive  of  very  pernicious  results.  Government, 
however,  recently  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  8/.  each,  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  to 
every  well-behaved  unmarried  young  woman,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  .30,  not 
exceeding  1,200  in  all,  who  might  emigrate  either  to  New  South  Wales  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land  ;  and  some  have  been  sent  out  by  private  associations.  In  1828,  the 
date  of  the  last  census,  the  entire  population  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  aborigines, 
was  36,598,  distributed  as  follows  ;  — 

F,«  emigrants        .  -  .{S3„    '  .  Z^^}  Vu^ 
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Born  ir.  the  colony            .  -|StL  "   -   t&j  » 

Convicts  become  free  by  servitude  -{SSes  '   -   l!m]  ^'^"^^    7^3^ 

Convicts  pardoned        -                .  -iTemU,  ".       ^f,]      886  3 

Convicts         .           -           -  -JS^^3  -   ,^^l       .     ]1V^ 

Total               -  -  -         -        36,5! '8 
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But  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  these  returns.      At  present,  the  population  of  the 
colony  may  safely  be  taken  at  above  50,000. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  such  parts  of  New  South  Wales  as  have  been  explored  by 
the  English  is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious.  The  high  summer  heat  indicated  by 
the  thermometer  has  not  the  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effect  that  a  similar  high  tem- 
perature has  in  India  and  many  other  countries.  Fearless  of  damps,  and  unmolested  by 
noxious  insects,  the  traveller  may  throw  himself  under  the  shade  of  the  first  tree  that 
invites  him,  and  sleep  in  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  climate  has  the  serious 
defect  of  being  too  dry.  It  seems  to  be  subject  to  the  periodical  recurrence  of  severe 
droughts.  These  prevail  sometimes  for  2,  3,  or  even  4  years  together.  The  last  *•  great 
drought"  began  in  1826,  and  it  did  not  terminate  till  1829 !  Very  little  rain  fell  during 
the  whole  of  this  lengthened  period,  and  for  more  than  6  months  there  was  not  a  single 
shower  !  In  consequence,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was  so  parched  and  withered, 
that  all  minor  vegetation  ceased  ;  and  even  culinary  vegetables  were  raised  with  much 
difficulty.  It  well  nigh  ruined  many  of  the  settlers ;  nor  is  the  colony  as  yet  quite 
recovered  from  its  effects.  —  ( Breton'' s  Excursions  in  New  South  Wales,  p.  2.96. ;  Sturt^s 
Southern  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  2. )  This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  drawback  upon  the  colony ; 
and  were  it  more  populous,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  would  expose  it  to  still  more 
serious  difficulties. 

Soil,  Products,  Sfc.  —  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  New  Holland  that  have 
been  explored  with  any  care,  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  corresponding  with  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  some  of  its  casual  visiters,  whose  imaginations  seem  to  have  been  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  botanical  productions,  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
climate.  The  truth  is,  that  the  bad  land  seems  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
the  good  in  New  Holland,  than  in  almost  any  otlier  country  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Different  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  fact ;  but  of  the  fact 
itself  there  seems  no  manner  of  doubt.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  in 
a  country  of  such  vast  extent  there  are  many  fertile  districts ;  but  along  the  east  coast, 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  these  seem  to  be  much  more  confined  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  the  little  experience  we  have  had  on  the  west  side,  at  Swan  River 
and  other  places,  seems  to  lead  to  still  more  unfavourable  conclusions.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  interior  has  as  yet  been  explored.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  fair  inference  seems  to  be,  not  only  that  New  South  Wales,  but  that  New  Holland 
generally,  is  much  better  fitted  for  becoming  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country. 
Sheep  succeed  remarkably  well ;  and  notwithstanding  the  colony  continues  to  derive  part 
of  her  supplies  of  corn  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  other  places,  she  has  already  a  very 
large  export  of  wool ;  and  from  the  great  and  growing  attention  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  sheep,  their  rapid  multiplication,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  exported,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that,  at  no  distant  period.  New 
South  Wales  will  be  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world.  In 
1822,  the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  only  152,880  lbs.  ;  in  1825,  they  had  increased 
to  411,600  lbs.  ;  in  1828,  they  were  834,343  lbs.  ;  and  in  1832,  1,336,000  lbs.  ! 

The  following  statements  show  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  the  colony,  from  1819 
to  1828:  — 

The  Stock  was 
In  1819. 

Horses 

Horned  cattle 

Sheep 

The  Number  of  Acres  held  was 
In  1819  -  -  -    337,114     1      In  1828       -  -  -    2,90fi,346 

Of  which  were  cultivated      47,973  Of  which  were  cleared     -    231,573 

I         And  cultivated       -  -    71,523 

Tjnports  and  Exports.  —  The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  places  into  Sydney  in  1832,  excluding 
those  from  the  Whale  Fishery  and  New  Zealand,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  was  estimated  at  510,73'5;. ;  of  which  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
421',489/.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  articles  were  —  cottons,  1,319,000  yards,  value  48,2f;6/.  ;  apparel  and 
slops,  32,95>/. ;  casks  and  staves,  18,!)92/. ;  hardware  and  ironmongery,  28,375/.  ;  haberdashery,  27,505/.j 
hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c.,  14,022/. ;  spirits,  about  340,000  gallons,  value  38,547/.  ;  stationery  and  books, 
10,793/. ;  woollens,  19,G29/.  ;  wines,  10,293/.,  &c.  The  principal  foreign  and  colonial  imports  were  sugar 
and  wheat. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  371,174/.  Of  these,  the  principal  articles 
of  native  produce  were — wool,  1,336,414 lbs.,  value  73,944/.  ;  hides,  10,309/.  ;  spermaceti  oil,  2,221  tuns 
190 gals.,  value  112,027/. ;  black  whale  oil,  944  tuns,  value  21,227/. ;  salt  provisions,  18,001/.,  &c.  Exclusive 
of  these,  there  were  re-exported  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  53,762/. ;  and  of  the  produce  of 
British  and  foreign  colonial  settlements,  23,816/.  We  have  thus- 
Total  amount  of  imports  -  .  .  j£^  510,733 
—          of  exports             ....        371,174 

Balance  of  imports  -   £  139,559 


In  1828, 

-      3,572 

Horses 

-      12,479 

-    42,789 

Horned  cattle 

.    262,868 

-    75,369 

Sheep 

-    536,391 

SYDNEY 
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But  from  this  we  have  to  deduct  115,629/.,  being  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the  insular  com- 
missariat on  the  government  at  home  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  and  convict  establishment:*, 
leaving  an  apparent  balance  against  the  island  of  23,940/.  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  these  statements 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  precious  metals  imported  or  exported.  —  {New  South  Wales  Calendar  and 
Directory  for  1833,  pp.  305—312.) 

In  1832,  186  ships,  of  the  burden  of  about  40,000  tons,  entered  Port  Jackson.  During  the  same  year, 
38  ships,  of  12,231  tons  burden,  entered  British  ports  inwards  from  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
I^nd,  and  Swan  River ;  and  89  ships,  of  30,494  tons  burden,  cleared  outwards  for  the  same. 

Wkale  Fishery.  —  The  statements  given  above  show  the  great  importance  of  the  whale 
fisliery  to  New  South  Wales.  The  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  black-headed  spermaceti 
whale,  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  situation  of  Sydney  gives 
its  whale  ships  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery  that  are  not  enjoyed  by  those 
either  of  England  or  America.  The  latter  have  a  long  voyage  to  make  before  they 
reach  the  fishing  stations ;  whereas  those  belonging  to  New  South  Wales  reach  them 
without  loss  of  time,  and  return  home  with  equal  facility  for  fresh  supplies,  or  to  repair 
any  damage  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  colonists 
sliould  have  eagerly  embarked  in  this  field  of  enterprise.  They  have  prosecuted  it  with 
much  success,  and  have  now  many  valuable  ships  engaged  in  it. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  is  daily  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance.  The  imports  of  flax  from  the  latter  into  this  country 
are  now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  considerable  value  and  importance. 

Income  and  Expenditure.  —  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  6  years  ending  with  1831,  and  for  part  of  1832. 


Revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  to  the  31st  of  October,  1832. 


Head  of  Revenue. 

188G. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

From  1st  Jan. 

to  31st  Oct. 

1832. 

Customs 

Duty  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled in  the  colonj 

Post-office       collec- 
tions 

Auction   duty,    and 

49,353  13 

rf. 

I.      J.     d. 

52,822  19    7i 

L.       s. 

69,677  16 

d. 
6 

L.        ,. 
79,136    8 

d. 
8 

81,078  1*5 

d. 

1 

L.        s. 
89,805    4 

d.\        L.      t.     d.\ 
1  1  75,486    8    1 

1,890  15 

H 

2,211  18    1 

700    2 

7 

288  15 

0 

710    7 

6 

1,135    0 

0          867    2    6 

- 

• 

- 

598    2 

H 

1,324  15 

7 

1,753  14 

9J 

2,153    0 

2       2,105  16    9 

eers 
Licences    to     retail 
malt  and  spirituous 
liquors    -        .        . 
Crown  lands    - 
Rents  of  tolls,  fer- 
ries, and  markets, 

576     7 

3.063    4 
ii,742    8 

9 
6 

682  18  U^ 

4,025    0    0 
3,814  13    Ci 

1,.363  10 

4,425    0 
5,437    3 

n 

0 

3i 

1,276    7 

3,725    0 
3,309  10 

0 
0 

1,463  18    3| 

5,100    0    0 
1,983  19  lU 

1,399    7 

6,550    0 
3,617  17 

0 
5 

1,204    9    7J 

7,760    0    0  1 
11,481    9    9 

premises    -      -      - 
Fees  of  public  offices 
Fines      levied      by 

courts  of  justice     - 
Proceeds  of  the  sale 

3,231  19 
2,713    9 

809  14 

8| 

2,404    0    7J 
1,902    6    5 

371     0    2i 

3,6S9  IS 
3,685  15 

685    9 

3 

3,221  12 
6,525    9 

786  12 

3J 

6 

4,138    0 
6,461  19 

758    8 

7 
4 

1 

4,806  18 
7,055  13 

730  15 

6 

H 
5i 

3,013  14    0 
6,021    9    4 

69  19    6 

Miscellaneous    -     - 

6,178    0 
1,661    5 

4 

10,056    6    61. 
1,018    9    8| 

.3,766  18 
7,762    9 

3 

2,221  14 
9f;8  10 

5 
3 

501    6 
776  14 

104,729    4 

1,639  16 
2,172    2 

3V     2,835    5  \\i 
6  i        622    0    0 

Totals    -    L. 

72,220  18 

^ 

79,309  13    8i 

94,862    7 

4i 

102,784  16 

121,065  14  11 

110,467  15    6  j 

According  to  the  Papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  i.  p.  250.),  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  colony  in  1830  amounted  to  242,891/.,  of  which  80,174Z.  were  civil 
expenses;  and  the  remainder,  being  162,717/.,  were  the  charges  incurred  by  the  colony 
for  the  convict  and  military  establishments ;  and  which  has,  of  course,  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  mother  country.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  expenses  necessarily  incurred  on 
account  of  the  conveyance  and  superintendence  of  convicts,  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  outgoings. 

Monies,  Weighti,  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  are  kept  in  ster- 
ling money;  but  Spanish  dollars  are  most  abundant.  They 
pass  current  at  5s.  each.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the 
lame  as  those  of  England. 


,  hou<;es, 
advance  on  them  has  been  made,  2^ 


Rates  qfAgevcy,  Commission,  and  Warehouse  Rent,  agreed  to  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Nerv  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1828. 

Commission. 

1.  On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  ships  and  other 

or  lands,  where 

per  cent. 
On  all  other  sales,  purchases,  or  shipments,  5  per  cent. 
On  goods  consigned  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  or  sent  to 

public  auction,  if  no  advauce  on  them  has  been  made,  2] 

per  cent. 

2.  On  giving  orders  for  the  provision  of  goods,  2^  per  cent. 

3.  On  guaranteeing  sales,  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements, 

2?  per  cent. 

4.  On  the  management  of  estates  for  others,  5  per  cent. 

'".  On  procuring  freight  or  charter,  and  on  freight  collected; 

5  per  cent. 
ft.  On  insurances  effected,  })  per  cent. 
7.  On  settling  losses,  partial  or  general,  1  per  cent. 

5.  On  effecting  remittances,  or  purchasing,  selling,  or  nego- 

tiating bills  of  exchange,  1  t*>"  cent. 
9.  On  the  recovery  of  money,  2^  per  cent.    If  by  law  or  arbi- 
tration, 5  per  rent. 


11.  On  attending  the  delivery  of  contract  goods,  2  per  cent. 

12.  On  becoming  security  for  contracts,  5  per  cent. 

13.  On  ships'  disbursements,  5  per  cent. 

14.  On  obtaining  money  on  respondentia,  2  per  cent. 

15.  On  letters  of  credit  granted,  2^  per  cent. 

16.  On  purchasing,  selling,  receiving  from  any  of  the  public 

offices,  lodging  in  ditto,  delivering  up  or  exchanging 
government  paper  or  other  public  securities,  J  per  cent. 

17.  On  all  items  on  the  debit  or  credit  side  of  an  account,  on 

which  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  has  not  been  pre- 
viously charged  in  the  same  account,  including  govern- 
ment paper,  1  per  cent. 

18.  On  entering  and  clearing  ships  at  the  Custom-house,  each, 

1  guinea. 

19.  On  the  dishonour  of  foreign  bills,  exclusive  of  protest  and 

other  law  expenses  a  re-exchange  of  25  per  cent. 

Warehouse  Rent. 
On  all  measurement  poods.  Is.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  per 

weik. 
On  liquids.  Is.  3d.  per  tun  of  252  K.->Uons  (old  measure)  pel 

week. 
On  sugar,  rice,  salt,  and  similar  articles,  €d.  per  ton  per  week. 
On  grain,  -If?,  per  bushel  for  first  month,  and  Jd.   jier  bushel 

per  month  afterwards. 
On  iron,  lead,  i"\.c.  id.  per  ten  per  week. 
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Duties  levied  at  Sydney  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 


Acts  of  Parliament 

Articles  upon 

Present  Duties 

Acts  of  Parliament 

Articles  upon 
which  levied. 

under  which  levied. 

which  levied. 

levied. 

under  which  levied. 

levied. 

59  Geo.  3.   c.  114. 

Spirits  made  or  dis- 

2*. 6d.  per  gallon. 

iestv's     plantations 

s.  3. ;  and  4  Geo..4. 

tilled    from    grain 
the  produce  of  the 

i    in  the  West  Indies, 

C.96.S.28. 

1     imported     directlv 

colony  or  its  depen- 

from    the    United 

dencies. 

Kingdom. 

Id.        .        .        - 

Ditto     ditto      ditto. 

8«.  6d.  per  do. 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  96. 

All  other  spirits 

8s.  6d.  per  do. 

from     sugar      and 

Id.          ... 

Tobacco      imported 

U.  6d.  perlb. 

3  Geo.  4.  c.  96.     - 

Spirits,  the  produce 
and      manufacture 

6».  6d.  per  gall. 

Id.    .          . 

Ditto  ditto  manufac- 
tured, and  snuff. 

2*.  OJ.  per  do. 

ofthe  United  King- 

Id.       -          .       . 

Foreign    goods    im- 

5 per  cent,  ad  val. 

dom,   or    his    Ma- 

ported. 

Skipping  Charges  in  Port  Jackson,  S(C. 


Pilotage  Rates,  payable  to  licensed  pilots  on  ships  and  vessels 
from  and  to  a  distance  of  2  leagues  out  to  sea,  into  and  out  of 
any  port  "or  harbour  in  New  South  Wales,  for  which  a  pilot 
shall  be  appointed  ;  vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  not  exceed- 

L.  s.  d.      For  every  vessel  drawing 
4    0    0          13  feet  and  under  14  feet 
4    5    0 

4  10    0 

5  0    0 
510    0 

6  0    0 


ing  50  tons,  or  while  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from  one 
part  of  New  South  Wales  to  another,  and  steam  vessels  while 
so  employed,  excepted,  unless  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  be  re- 
quired and  received. 


For  every  vessel  drawing 

7  feet  or  under 

8  —    and  under   9  feet 

9  _  _         10    _ 

10  _  —         11    — 

11  _  _         12    - 

12  _  _         13    - 


14    _ 

_ 

15    — 

15   _ 



16    — 

16   — 

_ 

17    - 

17    - 



18    _ 

18   - 

— 

19    _ 

I.. 

s. 

d. 

6 

10 

0 

7 

« 

0 

710 

0 

« 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

9 

0 

u 

For  every  vessel  drawing 

19  feet  and  under   20  feet 

20  —  _        21    — 

21  —  —        22    _ 

22  —  _         '23    — 


/,.  ».  d. 
9  10    0 

10    0    0 

n  0  0 

12  n  0 

And  so  on,  1/.  for  every  additional  foot. 


Harbour  Dues  and  Charges,  payable  to  the  harbour  master,  | 
repairing  on  board  and  appointing  the  place  of  anchorage 
ships  and  vessels  entering  anv  port  or  harbour  in  New  South 
Wales ;  or  for  the  removal  of  the  same  from  one  place  of 


anchorage  or  mooring  to  another,  not  being  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  the  port ;  vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  under  50  tons, 
or  while  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from  one  port  of  New 
South  Wales  to  another,  excepted. 


For  everj  vessel  under  L.  s.   d. 

100  tons  -  -         -    0    5    0 

100     —    and  under  200  tons   0  10    0 


For  every  vessel  of 
200  tons  and  under  300  tons 
300    —  —         4(X)    _   . 


L.  ».  d.  I  For  every  vessel  of  L.  s.  d. 

015    0       400  tons  and  under  500  tons  •    15    0 
1    0    0       500    —  and  upwards       -      -    1  10    0 


Customs  Charges,  payable  to  the  collector  or  other  ofBcer 
of  customs,  for  the  entry  inwards,  or  clearance  outwards,  of 
ships  and  vessels  at  any  port  or  harbour  of  New  South  Wales, 
■where  an  officer  of  customs  is  stationed  ;  vessels  under  50  tons, 
registered  in  Sydney,  excepted;  viz. 

Entry,      Clearance. 
L.  s.   d.     L.   t.  d. 
For  every  steam  vessel  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  from  one  port  of  New 
South  Wales  to  another        -        -        -    0     1    3 
For  every  vessel  registered  in   Sydney, 
and  so  employed,  if  above  50  and  not 
exceeding  100  tons        -        -        -        -    0    4    0 
For  every  vessel  so  employed,  if  above 
100  tons        -  -  -  -       -    0  10    0       0  10    0 


0    1    3 


0    4    0 


Entry.      Clearance. 
'    t.   s.   d.      L.  s.    d. 
For  every  other  ship  or  vessel       -  -    0  15    0       0  15    0 

lAght-hotise  Dues,  payable  to  the  collector  of  customs,  Syd- 
ney, on  ships  and  vessels  above  50  tons,  arriving  at  Port 
Jackson,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  light-house  at  the 
entrance  thereof;  viz. 

L.    $.   d. 
On  every  ship  or  vessel  above  50  and  not  exceeding 
100  tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  from  one 
port  of  New  South  Wales  to  another        -         -     -  0    2    0 
On  every  steam  vessel,  the  ton  register  measurement  0    0    OJ 
On  every  other  ship  or  vessel,  the  ton  register  mea- 
surement -  -  -  -  -  t)    0    2 


Wharfage  Rates,  payable  to  the  collector 
of  customs,  on  articles  landed  at  the 
King's  Wharf,  Sydney;  — 


For  every 
Tun  or  butt  .         -        . 

Pipe  or  puncheon       -       •    - 
Hogshead  .  .  . 

Barrel 

Cask  or  keg  of  smaller  size     - 
Crate,  cask,  or  case  of  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  or  iron- 


ing J  ton  measurement 
Ditto,  exceeding  i  ton 
Chest  of  tea 
i  chest  or  box  of  tea 
Bag  of  sugar 
Bag  of  coflfee 
Package  of  rice 
Basket  of  tobacco 
Bag  of  hops 
Pocket  of  hops       -     - 
Bushel  of  grain 
Dozen  of  oars 
100  deals  .         .        - 

100  staves 
Dozen  of  spades  and  shovels 


r. 

s. 

d. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

R 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Ik 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ton  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  or    L.  s,  d. 
other  metal,  including  shot     0    2    6 
Ton  of  salt  -  -         .016 

Ton  of  flax  -  -    -    0    1     0 

Ton  of  cordage  .  .026 

Ton  of  potatoes        -  -      -    0    1     6 

Bottle  of  paint,  oil,  or  turpen- 
tine -  -  -  -  0  0  2 
Millstone  -  -  -  -  0  2  0 
Four-wheeled  carriage  .050 
Two -wheeled  carriage  -  -  0  3  0 
Small  package,  not  otherwise 

enumerated        -  -    0    0    3 

Ton  of  heavy  goods,  not  other- 
wise enumerated        -  -026 

Postage  of  Single  Letters  from  Sydney. 
d. 
To  Paramatta  •  -  -      4 

Emu  Plains  ( Penrith)       .        -       -      8 
Windsor  -  ...      8 

Liverpool     -  •  •        .        -      6 

Campbell  Town  -  -  -      8 

Newcastle  -  -  •        •      4 

Port  Macquarie  -  -  -      4 

Bathurst    -  .  -  -        •     12 

And  at  coiTesponding  rates  from  other 

places. 
Double  and  treble  letters  to  be  charged 


Newspaper 
or  van 


?roportionabIy  to  the  aforesaid  rates. 
>etters  the  weight  of  an  ounce  to  be 
charged  4  time,  the  rate  of  postage  of  a 
single  letter, 

•rs  printed  in  New  South  Wale* 
*an  Diemen's  Land,  Iff.  each. 
Letters  from  and  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  to  pay  a  sea  postage 
of  3rf.,  and  all  other  Ship  Letters  a  sea 
postage  of  4d.  in  addition  to  the  inland 
postage  payable  thereon. 
Parcels  of  Newspapers,  printed  Pricef 
Current,  or  other  periodical  Publications, 
exported  or  imported,  to  be  charged  a 
sea  postage  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  every 
4  ounces  of  their  weight. 

Auction  Duty. 
For  each  and  every  1 00/.  arising  from 
the  sale  by  auction  of  any  estate,  goods* 
or  effects  whatsoever,  11.  lOs. 
Licences. 

Auctioneers,  annually 

Beer  and  spirits,  to  retail,  do. 

Distilling,  do. 

Hawkers,  do. 

Carts 


L.  t. 

2  0 

25  0 

25  0 

20  0 

0  5 


Emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  Rate  of  Wages,  8fc.  —  Were  it  not  for  the  heavy 
expenses  attending  emigration  to  so  distant  a  country  as  New  South  Wales,  the  ad- 
vantages it  holds  out  to  the  industrious  emigrant  are  considerable.  Labour  is  in  great 
demand,  the  rate  of  wages  high,  provisions  moderately  cheap,  and  the  climate  mild  and 
not  unsuitable  to  European  constitutions.  The  great  drawbacks  are  the  general  in- 
feriority of  the  soil,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  immense  distance  from  Europe.  The 
commissioners  for  facilitating  emigration  (that  is,  for  contracting  with  individuals  or 
parishes  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  removing  voluntary  emigrants  to  the  colonies), 
issued  the  following 

Information  with  respect  to  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Price  of  Passage.  —The  commissioners  for  emigration  have  reason  to  expect,  from  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  which  they  have  made  on  this  subject,  that  passages  can  be  provided  for  people  of  the  working 
classes,  including  their  maintenance  during  the  voyage,  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  16/.  for  adults,  and  81.  I 
for  children.  More  exact  particulars,  and  the  precise  charge  for  which  passages  can  be  provided,  will  be 
•tated  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  agreements  with  such  persons  as  may  apply  to  the  commissionert 
for  that  purpose. 
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Probnbilitu  of  Employment,  and  Rates  of  Wages.  ^The  commissioners  have  examined  a  considerable 

number  ot   letters    upon  these   subjects  from   respectable  inhabitants   of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 

,    piemen's  Land ;    and  they  find  that  all  concur  in  representing  the  existence  of  a  great  demand  for 

labour.    These  representations  are  further  confirmed  by  official  reports  received  from  those  colonies  by 

the  secretary  of  state.  ' 

The  following  general  statements,  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  will  afford  a  view  of  the  averaee 
rates  of  wages  in  the  Australian  colonies  :  —  ® 

Twenty.five  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  besides  board  and  lodging,  seem  to  be  the  wages  which  are  usually 

pnd  to  common  labourers  :  artisans  of  very  ordinary  qualifications  are  reported  to  find  no  difficulty  in 

!    obtauimg  50/,  a  year,  besides  board  and  lodging.     The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 

Sydney  Gazette  of  the  l'2th  of  August,  1830,  contains  a  list  of  several  descriptions  of  workmen  wanted  at 

Sydney,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  high  wages  which  some  of  them  might  obtain  :  _ 

Wanted,  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  the  following  Tradesmen  and  Mechanics  :  — 


Bread  and  biscuit  bakers. 

Butchers. 

*Bo:it  builders. 

*Brick  makers. 

.    * layers. 

I    Bellows  makers. 

♦Blacksmiths. 

Bell  hangers. 
j    Brass  founders. 
I    Brewers. 

Boatmen. 

*Collar  makers. 

Confectioners. 

Chair  makers. 

*Curriers. 

♦Carpenters. 

*Caulkers. 

*Coopers. 

Cart  makers. 

Coach  makers. 

Compositors. 

Candle  makers. 
1  Cabinet  makers. 
I    Cheese  makers. 

Coach  spring  makers. 
1    Cooks. 
I    Colliers. 
I    *Coppersmiths. 
I    Cutlers. 
I   Djers. 


Dairywomen. 

Distillers. 

*Enf;ineers. 

Farriers. 

Flax  dressers. 

Fencers. 

Fellmongers. 

Gardeners. 

Glaziers. 

Glass  blowers. 

Glue  makers. 

Gilders. 

Gunsmiths. 

Hairdressers. 

Hat  makers. 

finishers. 

♦Harness  makers« 
Horse  breakers. 
Hoop  benders. 
*Joiners. 
Japanners. 
Ironmongers. 
Iron  founders. 
Leather  dressers. 
Lime  burners. 
Locksmiths. 
Millers. 
Mealmen. 
*Millwright3. 


Milliners, 

Maltsters. 

Mustard  makers. 

Milkmen. 

JNurserymen. 

Nailers. 

Painters. 

Parchment  makers* 

Pump  makers. 

Plough  makers. 

Potters. 

Paper  makers. 

*Piasterers. 

Ploughmen. 

Provision  curers. 

Plumbers. 

Printers  and  pressmen. 

Quarrymen. 

Quill  preparers. 

Rope  makers. 

Reapers. 

Saddlers. 

Shoemakers. 

*Sawyers. 

Shipwrights. 

*Stone  masons. 

*Stone  cutters. 

Stone  setters. 

Stone  quarrymen. 


Sail  makers. 

*S!aters  and  shingleri. 

Shepherds. 

Sheepshearers. 

Soap  makers. 

Sign  painters. 

Sailors. 

Sail  cloth  makers. 

Sieve  makers. 

Starch  makers. 

Straw  platters. 

Straw  hat  makers. 

Turners. 

*Tanners. 

Tailors. 

Tin  plate  workers. 

Tobacco  pipe  makers. 

Tobacco  growers. 

Tallow  melters. 

Vine  dressers. 

Upholsterers. 

Wheelwrights. 

Wagon  makers. 

Wool  sorters. 

Whalers. 

Weavers   of  blanket!    imd 

coarse  woollen. 
Wire  drawers. 
Wood  splitters. 


Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  particularly  wanted,  and  earn  10*.  a  day  and  upwards,  all  the  year  round;  and  engineers  and 
millwrights  earn  20j.  a  day. 

AH  articles  of  provision  are  very  cheap:  beef  and  mutton,  2(/.  per  lb.  by  the  joint,  and  Xd.  per  lb.  by  the  quarter  or  carcass. 
Tea  (green).  Is.  6d.;  sugar,  5d.    Indism  com.  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  &c.  &c. 

The  agent  for  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  the  year  1827,  since  which  period  the  price  of  labour  is  understood  to  have 
risen,  stated  the  rates  of  wages  as  follows  :  — 


Common  labourers 
Common  mechanics 

2d  rate  ditto 

3d  rate  ditto 


Per  Day. 
3s 


!Per  Day. 
And  to  mechanics  of  peculiar  qualifica- 


Is.         I      tions,  or  agricultural  labourers  capable 
8s.  to  12s.  I      of  managing  a  farm  in  the  capacity  of 


12s.  to  I5s.        bailifTs 


Market  Prices  at  Sydney. — The  commissioners  have  collected  from  newspapers  published  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  following  accounts  of  the  market  prices  at  Sydney  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  during 
i  the  year  1830:  — 


Articles. 

Jan.        Feb. 

March.  [  April.  |   May. 

June 

.       July 

.    i  August. 

Sept. 

October.}    Nov.    |    Dec. 

L.  3.  d.  L.  s.  d. 

L.   s. 

d.  L.   s.  d.L.  s.  d 

/..  *. 

d.  L.  ,. 

rf.'L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

I.,  s.  d.^L.   s.  d.  L.   s.  d. 

^Vheat    -per  bush. 

0    6    6083 

0    6 

9  0    8    0  0    9     6 

0    7 

60    7 

0  0    6    0 

0    6    0  0    5    3  0    4    9  0    5    31 

Maize      -      - 

0    5    0039 

0    3 

6   0    4     6  0    3    9 

0    4 

3  0     2 

9  0    1  10 

0    1    9  0    1    8:o    1  10  0    2    0| 

Oats          -      — 

-    0    3    6 

0    3 

6  0    3    6  0    3    6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6  0    3    G 

0    2    4 

02    80290    3    6 

Barley      -      _ 

0    .5    0  0    3    6 

0    3 

6  0    3    6  0    3    6 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6  0    3    6 

0    3    0 

03    0026036 

Potatoes       per  cwt. 

0    8    6 

0    4    0 

0    5 

0  0    5    6  0  10    0 

0    7 

0 

0    7 

0  0    6    6 

0  10    0 

0  13    0|0  11     0  0    9    6 

Butter  (fresh)  per  lb. 

0    19 

0   1    sjo   1 

0  0    10  0    10 

0    0 

9 

0    0 

90    1    0 

0     1     6 

01    9!  01    2  009 

Do.       (salt)      — 

. 

-  1    -       -  1    - 

- 

• 

• 

-      - 

0    Oil 

0    0  11;0    0  10  0    0    7 

Cheese       -       - 

. 

0    0    9 

0    0 

9  0    0    9  0    0  100    1 

1 

0    1 

llo    0  11 

0    1     0 

0    10 

0    Oil  0    0    9 

Eggs         -   perdoz. 
Ducks 

0    1    9  0    1    G 

0    3 

002902    61  02 

0 

0    2 

00    10 

0     1     0 

0    0    9 

0    0  10  0    0    9 

0    7    0060 

0    5 

00    4    90    5    Oi  03 

6 

0    1 

3  0    2    5 

0    5    0 

0    5    6 

0    6    0  0    5    0 

Fowls      -  per  pair 
Geese       -      — 

0    5    o;  0    4   0'  0   3 

9  0    3    6  0    3    6  0    2 

0 

0    2 

0  0    2    0 

0    3    0  0    3    0 

0    3    6  0    3    3 

0  16    0,0  11    3  0  10 

0  0    9    0  0  10    0  0  10 

o:o  10 

0  0  10    6 

0  10    6  0  10    6 

0  12    0  0  10    0 

Turkeys          — 

1     0    0  0  16    0 

0  12 

0^0  12  0  0  12  ejo  10 

6|0  10 

0 

0    9    6 

0  12    6 

0  14    0 

0  13    0  0  12    0 

Hay            per  ton  [ 
Straw     -    per  load 
Bread  per  4  lb.  loaf 

pyL.V'0  0 

1    0    0  0  17    0 

6    0 

0  6    0    6  6    0    0 

5  10 

0 

5  10 

6 

5    9    0 

5    8    0 

5  17    6 

6    0    6800 

1    0 

0  10    010    0 

1    3 

0 

1    3 

0 

0  12    6 

0  12    6 

013    0 

0  12    6'  0  13    6 

■    -{ 

lOd.  to 
lid. 

Sd.  to  1   7d.  to  1  lOd.  to 
9d.      1      Sd.    \     lid. 

8(2.  to 
9d. 

8rf.  to 
9d. 

8d.  to 
9d. 

Srf.to 
9d. 

7rf.  to 
8d. 

'iT  ]^^- 

Meat,  per  stone. 

0    13 

0    1 

1               1 
3  0    13  0    13 

0    1 

3 

0    1 

3 

0    12 

0    19 

0    2    0 

0    16  0    2    4 

Mutton 

. 

0    15 

0    1 

.501501501 

5 

0    1 

5 

0    1    4 

0    2    4 

0    3    0 

0    2    6  0    3    4 

Pork 

. 

0    2    6 

0    2 

802802802 

8 

0    2 

8 

0    2    8 

0    5    3 

0    5    3 

0    5    9046 

Veal    .       - 

0    3    1 

0    2 

602602602 

6 

0    2 

6 

0    2    4 

0    4    4 

0    4    6 

0    5    9046 

Flour,  per  100  lbs. 

12    0 

1    6    0 

0  17 

1 
60  17    61    7    O'O    6 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  18    0 

0  17    0 

0  15    0 

0  13    0  0  13    0 

Seconds 

0  19    0  1    2    0 

0  15 

0  0  15    0  1    2    0|0  18 

0  16 

8  0  15    0 

0  14    0 

0  13    0 

Oil    0  Oil    0 

It  is  not  necessary  that  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  should  be  confined  to  any  particular 
season  ;  and  the  commissioners  for  emigration  will  therefore  be  ready  immediately  to  aflfbrd  their  assist- 
ance to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  Australian  colonies,  the  commissioner',  do  not  propose  to 
take  charge  of  the  conveyance  of  any  but  married  men  and  their  families,  or  of  female*  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes. 
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The  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  provision  in  the  market  of  Sydney,  in  January,  1333,  were  ai 
follows  ;  — 


Beef,  per  lb.  per  quarter 

Do.     joint,  per  lb. 
Veal         do. 
Mutton,  do.  -        - 

Do.    carcass 
Pork,. joint 

Do.   'carcass 
Couple  (if  fowls 

Do.      of  ducks 
Turkey 


L. 

s. 

d.       L. 

g 

0 

0 

Ih  to  0 

0 

0 

(» 

2J-0 

0 

0 

0 

.5^-0 

0 

0 

0 

2—0 

0 

<) 

0 

i;  -0 

0 

0 

0 

4—0 

0 

0 

0 

2—0 

0 

0 

9—0 

2 

0 

'^ 

6-0 

4 

c 

6 

0—0 

6 

Prices. 


Goose  .  .  • 

Fresh  butter,  per  lb. 
Salt        do.        do.        -         -        • 
Cheese 

AV'he.'.t,  per  bushel 
Maize  -         - 

Barley        ... 
Oats 

Hay,  per  ton,  from  English  seed 
Do.        do.  colonial 


|4 


d.  L.  s. 
0  to  0  6 
0—01 
8-01 
4—00 
4—04 
6-04 
9—03 
6—02 
0—80 
0-50 


Rations  for  Convicts.  —  The  weekly  rations  of  the  convicts  are  I      The  clothing  to  which  they  are  entitled  consists  of  2  frocks 
12  lbs.  of  wheat,  or  9  lbs.  of  flour,  or  3  '\  lbs.  of  maize,  and  9  lbs.     or  jackets  ;  3  pair  of  shoes,  of  stout  and  durable  leather ;  3 
of  wheat,  or  7  lbs.  of  2d  flour ;  7  lbs.  of  beef  or  mutton,  or     shirts ;  2  pair  of  trowsers ;  1  hat  or  cap. 
4i  lbs.  of  salt  pork ;  2  oz.  of  salt;  2  oz.  of  soap.  I 

We  subjoin,  in  illustration  of  the  sort  of  statements  put  forth  to  allure  immigrants,  the 
following  extract  from  the  Si/dnei/ Gazette  of  the  22d  of  May,  1830:  — 

'■'  Here,  then,  is  a  country  prepared  to  our  very  hands  for  all  the  purposes  of  civilised 
life.  While  England  is  groaning  under  a  population  for  which  she  cannot  provide 
bread,  here  is  an  unmeasured  extent  of  rich  soil,  that  has  lain  fallow  for  ages,  and  to 
which  the  starving  thousands  of  the  North  are  beckoned  to  repair.  The  great  want  of 
England  is  employment ;  the  great  want  of  New  South  Wales  is  labour.  England  has 
more  mouths  than  food;  New  South  Wales  has  more  food  than  mouths.  England 
would  be  the  gainer  by  lopping  off  one  of  her  superfluous  millions ;  New  South  Wales 
would  be  the  gainer  by  their  being  planted  upon  her  ample  plains.  In  England,  the 
lower  orders  are  perishing  for  lack  of  bread ;  in  New  South  Wales,  they  are,  like  Je- 
shuron,  "  waxing  fat  and  kicking"  amid  superabundance.  In  England,  the  master  is 
distracted  to  find  work  for  his  men ;  in  New  South  Wales,  he  is  distracted  to  find  men 
for  his  work.  In  England,  the  capitalist  is  glad  to  make  his  3  per  cent.  ;  in  New  South 
Wales,  he  looks  for  20.  In  England,  capital  is  a  mere  drug,  —  the  lender  can  scarcely 
find  a  borrower,  the  borrower  can  scarcely  repay  the  lender;  in  New  South  Wales, 
capital  is  the  one  thing  needful,  —  it  would  bring  a  goodly  interest  to  the  lender,  and 
would  make  the  fortune  of  the  borrower. 

"  Then  let  the  capitalist  wend  his  way  hither,  and  his  1  talent  will  soon  gain  10 ;  and 
his  10,  20.  Let  the  labouring  pauper  come  hither;  and,  if  he  can  do  nothing  but  dig, 
he  shall  soon  be  welcome  to  23s.  a  week,  and  shall  feast  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  at  \d. 
or  2c?.  a  pound  !  Let  the  workhouses  and  jails  disgorge  their  squalid  inmates  on  our 
shores,  and  the  heart-broken  pauper  and  the  abandoned  profligate  shall  be  converted 
into  honest,  industrious,  and  jolly-faced  yeomen." 

This  is  a  striking,  but  an  exceedingly  exaggerated,  paragraph.  Those  who  emi- 
grate in  the  expectation  of  finding  an  El  Dorado  in  New  South  Wales,  or  in  any  part 
of  Australia  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  will  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointment. 
Industry  and  good  conduct  are  not  more  necessary  to  the  success  of  individuals  in 
England  than  they  are  to  the  success  of  those  who  emigrate  to  New  Holland.  There, 
as  here,  man  must  "  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

In  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration  to  Australia, 
government  has  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  of  IZ.  each  upon  the  convicts  assigned  to 
private  individuals.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  any  such 
tax.  A  duty  upon  labour  is  certainly  a  novel  expedient  for  increasing  the  prosperity 
of  a  colony ;  though,  perhaps,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
justified. 

Granting  of  Land  in  Australia.  —  We  have  previously  given  (ante,  p.  359. )  a  copy  of 
the  terms  on  which  lands  are  henceforth  to  be  granted  to  emigrants  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  are  not  very  explicit.  The  colonial  secretary's 
letters  to  the  governor  merely  tell  him  that  in  future  all  land  is  to  be  sold  by  auction ; 
that  the  minimum  or  upset  price  is  to  be  5s.  an  acre ;  and  that  he  has  a  discretionary/ 
power  of  fixing  a  higher  minimum  price  on  superior  lots,  and  of  declining  to  sell  them 
till  that  price  be  obtained.  Even  were  there  nothing  to  object  to  the  principle  of  this  plan, 
if  any  thing  so  very  vague  deserve  that  name,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  in  its  prac- 
tical operation  it  will  generate  every  species  of  abuse.  The  local  government,  having 
the  power  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  has  it  completely  in 
its  power  to  fix  its  price ;  for  it  may  either  increase  the  quantity  of  land  so  that  it  shall 
fetch  no  more  than  the  upset  price,  or  it  may  limit  it  so  that  it  shall  fetch  any  greater 
sum.  Such  auctions  must  in  reality  be  a  mere  farce  ;  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can 
be  conducted  on  a  fair  principle.  The  price  must,  in  every  instance,  really  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  sellers,  and  not  on  the  competition  of  the  buyers.  Supposing  the 
local  authorities  to  be  uniformly  actuated  by  the  sincerest  desire  to  deal  fairly  by  every 
one,   by   what  test  are  they  to   discover  the  probable   number  of  oflferers  at  differeiU 
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periods,  the  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  intensity  of  their  desire  to  purchase?  And 
yet,  without  knowing  all  these  things,  they  cannot  decide  upon  the  quantity  of  land  to  he 
put  up,  so  as  to  have  any  thing  like  a  fair  sale.  And  supposing  them  to  be  influenced  by 
the  partialities  and  weaknesses  incident  to  humanity,  how  easy,  when  they  wish  to  oblige, 
will  it  be  for  them  to  increase  the  number  of  lots  put  up,  and  conversely  !  To  obviate, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  chance  of  such  abuses,  the  better  way  would  be  to  get  a 
large  tract  of  country  divided  into  lots,  and  to  fix  prices  on  these  according  to  the 
estimate  formed  of  their  various  advantages,  assigning  them  in  absolute  property  to  the 
first  applicant  ready  to  pay  down  the  price,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  as  to  oc- 
cupancy, &c.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  contend  that  the  plan  of  selling  land  by  auction  is 
adopted  in  America.  What  is  there  in  common  between  the  political  condition  of 
Australia  and  the  United  States?  Jobbing,  that  would  be  instantly  detected  and  put 
down  in  the  latter,  may  attain  to  the  rankest  luxuriance  in  the  former.  The  influence 
of  a  government  and  a  public  on  the  spot  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  govern- 
ment and  a  public  many  thousand  miles  distant.  It  is  easy  to  set  a  ndrmnum  price  upon 
land  ;  the  real  desideratum  is  the  establishment  of  some  certain,  fixed,  and  fair  principles 
for  fixing  its  maximum  price. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  plan,  even  supposing  it  could  be  fairly  carried  into  effect ;  and 
these  doubts  have  not  been  in  any  degree  lessened  by  the  extravagant  eulogies  lavished 
upon  it.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  evils  incident  to  colonis- 
ation have  resulted  from  the  settlers  getting  land  on  too  easy  terms ;  and  that  all  that 
was  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  best  possible  foundation,  was, 
to  sell  its  land  at  a  high  price  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  it  as  like  an  old  country 
as  possible  !  It  says  little  for  the  public  discernment,  that  opinions  of  this  sort  should 
have  obtained  much  currency.  We  concede,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  a  colony  than  the  making  of  large  grants  of  land  to  individuals  who  either  do  not 
intend  to  settle  upon  them,  or  are  unable  to  clear  and  bring  any  considerable  portion 
of  them  into  cultivation.  But  because  sucli  inconveniences  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
judicious granting  of  land,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it  should  be  sold  at  high 
prices,  or  even  at  any  price  at  all.  In  making  grants  of  land,  regard  ought  to  be  always 
had  to  the  means  and  the  intentions  of  the  grantee ;  that  is,  the  grant  should  depend 
partly  on  the  probable  amount  of  his  available  capital,  and  partly  on  the  purposes  to 
which  he  means  to  apply  it.  And  it  might  be  properly  enough  stipulated,  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  some  fixed  period,  certain  improvements  were  not  made,  buildings  erected,  &c.,  it 
should  revert  to  the  Crown.  But  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  greater  are 
our  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  exacting  any  price  for  land,  particularly  in  such  a  country 
as  New  South  Wales.  Considering  the  very  inferior  quality  of  most  of  the  land  in  that 
colony,  it  seems  to  us  that  5s.  an  acre  is  quite  extravagant  as  a  minimum  price ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  made  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  it  should  rather  have  been  made 
the  highest.  At  all  events,  if  an  upset  price  of  5s.  an  acre  be  not  a  great  deal  above 
the  mark  in  New  Holland,  it  must  be  a  great  deal  below  it  in  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
not  really  be  more  absurd  to  set  about  establishing  a  uniform  rate  by  which  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  land  in  Essex  and  the  Hebrides,  than  it  is  to  apply  the  same  scale  to  all  our 
colonial  possessions.  If  this  preposterous  scheme  do  not  discourage  emigration,  it  will 
assuredly  turn  the  tide  from  our  own  colonies  to  the  United  States.  And  though  it  had 
no  such  eflTect,  it  would  still  be  highly  objectionable  ;  inasmuch  as  it  cripples  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonist  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  the  most  indispensable ;  and 
deprives  him  of  funds  which  he  would  have  laid  out  better  than,  it  is  easy  to  suppose, 
they  can  be  laid  out  by  government.  The  mode  of  letting  land  by  fine,  that  is,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  tenant's  entry  to  a  farm,  —  the  rent  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease  being  proportionally  small,  —  has  been  severely  censured  by  all  the 
best  agricultural  writers ;  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  deprives  the  tenant  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  and  disables  him  from  undertaking  any  considerable  im- 
provement. And  yet  we  are  loudly  called  upon  to  do  the  same  thing  by  the  settlers  in  a 
new  colony,  —  who,  for  the  most  part,  emigrate  only  because  they  have  little  or  no  capital, 
—  that  is  so  justly  condemned  at  home.  This  precious  project  has  actually  been  trumpeted 
forth  as  a  signal  discovery  that  was  to  be  productive  of  the  very  greatest  utility ;  and  a 
society  has  been  formed  to  promote  colonisation,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  rendering  it 
much  more  difficult  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  for  a  colonist  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life  to  acquire  land  and  become  independent  !  If  slaves  could  be  imported  into  a  colony 
of  this  sort,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  its  succeeding.  But  while  land  of  the  very 
best  quality/  may  be  had  in  Illinois  for  2  dollars  an  acre,* and  even  less,  we  think  better 
of  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen,  than  to  suppose  that  they  will  resort  to  Aus- 
tralia under  the  auspices  of  any  company  of  the  sort  now  alluded  to. 

In  compiling  this  article  we  have  made  use  of  the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Bigge  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Trade  of  New  South   Wales,  being  Pari.  Paper,   No.  136.    Sess.    1823: 
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Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inqixinj,  Pari.  Paper,  No.  328.  Sess.  1831  ;  Papers  laid  hefun 
the  Finance  Committee;  New  South  Wales  Calendar  and  Directory  for  1833;  and  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Sturt,  Breton,  and  others. 

SYRA,  the  ancient  Scyros,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  group 
called  the  Northern  Cyclades.  It  is  from  7  to  8  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  Though 
rugged,  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  cotton,  olives,  figs,  &c. 
The  population  in  1830  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Urquhart  at  4,500 ;  but  we  have  been 
assured  that  it  is,  at  present,  little  if  at  all  short  of  7,000.  Pherycides,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  disciple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  master  of 
Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

TJio  port  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  37°  26'  30"  N.,  Ion.  24°  55'  E.  It 
affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
a  few  even  of  the  largest  ships.  In  consequence,  partly  of  the  advantages  it  enjoys 
through  the  possession  of  its  port,  but  more  of  its  central  situation,  Syra  has  recently 
become  a  considerable  commercial  entrepot ;  and  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  that  formei'ly  centered  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  &c. 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Syra,  lies  Delos.  This  island,  regarded  in  antiquity  with 
peculiar  veneration,  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated in  the  commercial  than  in  the  religious  history  of  ancient  Greece.  Its  sacred 
character,  by  insuring  its  immunity  from  hostile  attacks,  and  its  central  situation,  made 
it  a  favourite  mart  for  the  products  of  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  &c.  Religion,  pleasure,  and  trade  had  all  their  votaries  at  its  festivals ;  which 
were  famous  throughout  the  ancient  world  for  the  splendour  of  the  rites  and  processions, 
and  the  magnitude  of  tlie  business  transacted.  It  were  too  much  to  expect  that  Syra 
should  ever  attain  to  oqual  importance,  even  as  an  entrepjt.  But  as  she  enjoys  most  of 
those  advantages  of  position  that  contributed  to  render  Delos  one  of  the  principal  em- 
poriums of  antiquity,  it  may  be  hoped,  now  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
order  and  freedom  being  again  established  in  Greece,  that  she  may  also  acquire  some 
commercial  celebrity.  It  may  be  worth  wliile  mentioning,  as  strikingly  evincing  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  that,  at  present,  both  th?  great  and  the  little  Delos  are 
uninhabited.  And  Tournefort  states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  were,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  greater  Delos  for  the  purposes  of 
pasturage,  paying  to  the  Grand  Seignior  a  rent  of  20  crowns  a  year  for  that  famous 
island  !  —  (  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  4to  ed.  tome  i.  pp.  290 — 325.  There  is  a 
good  account  of  the  religious  rites  celebrated  at  Delos,  though  but  a  very  indifferent  one 
of  its  commerce,  in  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. ) 


TACAMAHAC,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagara  oetandra;  and  likewise,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  Populus  halsamifera.  It  is  imported  from  America  in  large  oblong 
masses  wrapt  in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  very  brittle,  and  easily 
melted  when  heated.  When  pure,  it  has  an  aromatic  smell,  between  that  of  lavender 
jmd  musk;  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol;  water  having  no  action  upon  it. — 
(  Thomson's  Cheynistry. ) 

TAGANROG,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  lat.  47°  12'  40"  N.,  Ion.  38°  39'  E.  Population  from  7,000 
to  8,000.  It  has  a  naval  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  &c.  ;  and  there  are  annual  fairs  in  May, 
Au"-ust,  and  November.  Taganrog  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation,  which  makes  it  the  emporium  of  the  extensive 
countries  traversed  by  the  Don  (the  ancient  Tanais),  one  of  the  principal  European  rivers; 
and  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  connected  with  the 
Wolo-a,  and  consequently  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  the  completion  of  the  canal  pro- 
jected by  Peter  the  Great.  Civilisation  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in  these  regions ; 
but  it  is  making  a  constant,  though  not  a  very  rapid  progress ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  Ta^ 
ganrog  will  necessarily  rise  in  importance.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  particu- 
larly wheat,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sometimes  shipped ;  iron  and  hardware  from 
Tida;  with  cordage,  linen  and  sail-cloth,  copper,  tallow,  leather,  furs,  wax,  ashes, 
caviar,  isinglass,  &c.  The  imports  are  comparatively  trifling,  and  consist  principally 
of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  dry-salteries,'  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  dye  stuffs,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish  ports ;  but  a  good  deal  is  also  carried  on  with  «;he  different 
Italian  ports.     We  subjoin  an 
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Official  Account  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Taganrog,  in  18S0  and 

V632. 


Imports. 

1 

Exports. 

Articles. 

1830. 

1      1832.     1                            Articles. 

1830. 

1832. 

Cochineal 
Coffee      - 

-     poods 

'   526 

5    Copper 

7    Cordage 

-     poods 

1,141 
19,101 

3,913 
123,245 

Cotton  goods 

-  val.  rou. 

• 

1,333!  Flax        - 



27 

Dry-salteries 

— 

- 

66,627 

Grain,  wheat 

-  chetws. 

437,566 

352,041 

Fish 

1,197 

rye 

1,050 

Fruit 

— 

. 

1,052,153 

oats 



6,730 

183 

Lead 

poods 

322 

barley        - 



1,592 

3,440 

1-ogwood 



. 

4 

Hemp 

-     poods 

8 

Olive  oil 

— 

36,230 

33,820 

Hide.',  dressed 

1,456 

819 

Precious  stones 

-  val.  rou. 

. 

900 

Iron 

_ 

176,912 

205,613 

Sugar 

-     poods 

2,707 

5,993 

Leather,  dressed 

-  val.  rou. 

132 

950 

Tobacco 

— 

22 

236 

undressed 

-       -     poods 

2,714 

9,512 

Wine        -        - 

-      hhds. 

13,688 

Linseed 

-  chetws. 

4 

4,588 

Champagne 

-    bottles 

1,187 

Oil,  hemp  and  linseed 

-     poods 

164 

437  1 

Potashes 

139 

135 

Tallow 



1,092 

5,165  1 

Timber,  deals,  &c. 

-  val.  rou. 

90 

421  ; 

Sail-cloth 

-    pieces 

1,541 

2,626 

Raven-ducks 

2,097 

2,098 

-     poods 

605 

2,295 

Total  estimated  value  of  imports  in  1830,  2,581,153  roubles;  ditto  of  exports,  11,011,616  roubles; 
that  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  by  the  sum  of  8,430,-16j  roubles. 

Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Ships  in  1830  and  1832. 


Arrived. 

1830. 

1832. 

Sailed. 

1830. 

1832. 

From 

Austria               ... 

Ionian  Islands        -               ... 

Italian  States 

Malta               ... 

Russian  ports 

Turkey 

Total       - 

ahips. 

7" 

"400' 

Ships. 

2 

1 

19 

1 
294 

To 
Austria              -              -              -        - 
France         .... 
Greece              -                -              -        . 
Ionian  Islands 

Italian  States        -            -               •        - 
Malta               .... 
Russian  ports         -               ... 
Turkey            -             - 

Total 

Ships. 

2 
3 
6 
85 
3 
1 
307 

21 
10 

6 
103 

5 

170 

412 

_318 

408              324      1 

The  Turkish  vessels  are  generally  of  but  small  burden. 

Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  those  of  Petersburgh  j  which  see. 

Sea  of  Azof.  —  The  navigation  of  this  sea,  the  Palus  Mceotis  of  antiquity,  is  impeded  by  numerous 
shoals,  and  can  neither  be  entered  nor  safely  navigated  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  or  12  feet  water. 
Its  greatest  depth  in  the  middle  is  about  7  fathoms  ;  but  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  sides,  and  at  Taganrog 
there  is  only  from  9  to  10  feet  water.  Its  depth  is,  however,  materially  affected  by  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  winds.  The  only  entrance  to  this  sea  is  by  the  Straits  of  Yenikale,  the  Bospkoms  Cim- 
merius  of  the  ancients,  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage,  having  in  some  places  not  more  than  13  feet 
water.  Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  its  limited  magnitude, 
its  water  is  brackish  merely.  It  is  unnavigable  from  November  to  April,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  it  is  generally  frozen  over,, —  [Nortecs  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  ; 
Anmiaire  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  16).  &c.)  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the 


Trade,  etc.  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ouantitv  and  Value  of  the  Articles  imported  from  Foreign  Ports  into  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  Caspian, 
■^  ^  in  1831. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Rice      -              -              -              - 
Fish  and  caviar 
Fruit       -               -            - 
Tobacco,  spices,  and  sundry  pro- 

visions 
Medicinal  drugs 
Raw  cotton 
Cotton  twist 
Raw  silk 
Twisted  stlk 

Poois. 

13,'.-45 

7,387 

8,903 

94 

Roubles. 
26,675 
85,681 
68,323 

15,399 

6,184 

165,368 

226,482 

1,471,790 

3,743 

Madder       .... 

Drv-salteries 

Isinglass           .... 

Cotton  goods 

Silk  goods 

Woollen  goods,  shawls,  girdles,  &c. 

Furs          .... 

Sundries 

Total 

Pooils. 
16,165 

- 

Roubles. 
496,532 
56,304 
36,711 
946,581 
191,344 
27,316 
74,287 
28,621 

3,913,241  1 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Articles  exported  from  Russian  Ports  on  the  Caspian  to 
Foreign  Ports  on  ditto,  in  1831. 


Articles. 


Brandies,  and  other  spirits,  vedros 
Salt  -  -     ,.  ■    V°°<^s 

Sugar  in  loaves  and  candied      — 
Tel  -  -  -     -^ 

Spices,    fruit,   butter,    flour,  and 

other  provisions 
Drugs  and  dry-salteries           •       • 
Copper                -                  -    pooas 
Iron            -               •             -      — 
Other  metals        -                -       ,  .  - 
Tanned  leather  (youfts)        -    skins 
Leather  manufactured  goods 
Raw  hides               -               -    skins 
Colouring  materials 
Cotton  twist           -               -    poods 
Raw  silk        -            .          .      _ 
Feathers,  wax,  teeth.  Isinglass,  &c. 
Linens  -  - - 


Quantities. 


3,191 

45,400 

2,847 

300 


Value. 

Roubles. 
24,737 
38,900 
70,713 
43,011 

132,569 

153,664 

210,650 

348,652 

48,390 

88,708 

48,705 

4,140 

131,432 

.5,799 

125,694 

12,121 

23,233 


Articles. 


Hempen  and  flaxen  goo( 

Cotton  goods 

Silk  goods 

Woollens 

Russian  cloth 

Writing  paper 

Tallow  candles 

Gold  and  silver  articles 

Hardware 

Earthenware 

Trunks  and  canteens 

Looking  glasses 

Wooden  ware 

Sundry  manufactures 

Furs 

Sundries 


poods 


Quantities. 


11,374 
2,455 


Value. 


Roubles. 

40,025 

789,626 

57,779 

7,946 

32,601 

18,870 

10,910 

33,343 

120,389 

39,254 

50,811 

7,149 

5,993 

22,125 

41,823 
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Shipping. Arrivals  at,  and  Departures  from,  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  Caspian,  in  1831. 


Arrived. 

Departed.                                            | 

At  what  Port. 

Number 
of  .Ships. 

Tonnage. j      From  what  Place. 

From  what  Port. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

To  what  Place. 

Astrakhan 
Baku 

Astrakhan 
Baku        - 
Astrakhan 

Total 

1.5 
22 

95 
10 

173 

]  4,192 

I  6,918 

1,440 

12,550 

From  Russian  ports 
From  Persian  ports 
From  Mangishlak 

A  strakhan 
Baku 

Astrakhan 
Baku        - 
Astrakhan 

Total 

34 
54 
15 
95 
13 

1  9,150 

[  3,544 

1,756 

To  Russian  ports 
To  Persian  ports 
To  Mangishlak 

191       1    14,450 

N.  B.—Oi  the  vessels  here  described,  only  1  Persian  arrived,  and  1  ditto  departed,  of  burden  unknown. 

Magnitude  of  the  Caspian  Sda.  Ports,  Sfc.  —  The  Caspian  Sea,  or  rather  lake  (the 
Mare  Hyrcanum  of  the  ancients),  extends  lengthwise  from  N.  to  S.  about  740  miles, 
varying  in  breadth  from  112  to  275  miles.  In  some  parts,  particularly  on  the  southern 
shores,  it  is  so  very  deep  that  a  line  of  450  fathoms  will  not  reach  the  bottom;  whereas, 
in  the  northern  parts,  and  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Wolga,  it  is  comparatively- 
shallow  ;  and  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  shoals,  it  is  not  safely  navigated  by- 
vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  12  feet  water.  Its  level  had  been  variously  estimated 
by  Olivier  and  Lowitz,  at  from  64  to  53  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  according 
to  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  diiference  of  level  between  them  is  no 
less  than  300  feet !  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  without  our  doubts  as  to  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  attach  much 
weio-ht  to  it  had  it  proceeded  from  any  inferior  authority.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is 
not  salt,  but  brackish  merely  ;  it  has  no  tides,  but  gales  of  wind  raise  a  very  heavy  sea. 
It  is  extremely  prolific  of  fish  and  seals.  The  value  of  the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Russian 
fisheries  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum.  (See  Sturgeon  Fishery.)  They  proceed  in  shoals 
up  the  rivers,  where  they  are  captured  without  the  least  apparent  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  The  salmon  is  remarkably  fine ;  and  herrings  are  in  such  abundance,  that, 
after  a  storm,  the  shores  of  the  Persian  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazunderan  are  nearly 
covered  with  them. — (Klnneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  6.  ;  Mem.oir  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Make  Brim's  Geography ;    Humboldt,  Fragmens  de  Geologie,  S^c. ) 

Astrakhan  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Wolga,  more  than  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river ;  and  owing  to  the  extensive  command  of  internal  navigation  it  possesses,  it 
is  a  place  of  very  considerable  commercial  importance.  Baku,  acquired  by  the  Russians 
in  1801,  is,  however,  the  best  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  a  peninsula  that  projects  far  into  the  sea,  in  lat.  40'^  2i'  N,,  Ion. 
51°  10'  E.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient;  and  its  central  and  advanced 
•oosition  gives  it  superior  advantages  as  a  trading  station.  Prodigious  quantities  of 
naphtha  are  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku.  It  is  drawn  from  wells,  some  of  which  yield 
from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  a  day.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lamp  oil  ;  and  when  ignited 
em.its  a  clear  light,  with  much  smoke  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  Large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported in  skins  to  the  Persian  and  Tartar  ports  on  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  sea. 

Vessels.  —  The  largest  class  of  vessels  by  which  the  Caspian  Sea  is  navigated  are  called 
by  the  Russians  schuyts,  and  belong  wholly  to  Astrakhan  and  Baku;  their  burden 
varies  from  90  to  150,  and,  in  some  instances,  200  tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any 
scientific  principle,  and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  materials,  that  is,  of  the  timber  of 
the  barks  that  bring  grain  down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  supposed  to  be, 
in  all,  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels.  There  is  a  second  class  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  Caspian,  called  razchivcs.  They  carry  from  70  to  l-JO  tons,  and  sail  better 
than  the  schuyts.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  50.  Exclusive  of  the  above, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  the  rivers,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  in  acting  as  lighters  to  the  schuyts.  Steam  boats  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  Wolga ;  and  one  has  been  launched  on  the  Caspian  itself  The  masters  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  employed  on  this  sea  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  are  generally  quite  incapable  of  making  an  observation,  or  of  keeping  a 
reckoning  ;  so  that  accidents  frequently  occur,  that  might  be  avoided  by  the  most  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  navigation.  —  (These  statements  are  made,  partly  upon 
official,  and  partly  upon  private  authority  ;  the  latter  may,  however,  be  safely  relied  on.) 

The  trade  of  this  great  sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  by  whom  it  is 
carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Astrakhan  and  Baku,  with  the  Persian  ports  of  Astrabad, 
Balfroosh,  &c.  on  the  south  ;  and  with  the  Tartar  ports  of  Mangishlak,  Balkan,  &c.  on 
the  east.  It  is  very  insignificant,  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  whole, 
however,  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place  ;  and  whatever  objections  may,  on  other 
grounds,  be  made  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  this  quarter,  there  oan  be  no  manner 
of  doubt  that,  by  introducing  comparative  security  and  good  order  into  the  countries 
under  her  authority,  she  has  materially  improved  their  condition,  and  accelerated  their 
progress  to  a  more  advanced  state. 
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Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  during  the  Eight 

Years  ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1S24. 

IS  25. 

1      182G.    1     1827.          1828. 

1829.          18,30.     j      1831. 

lioiiliks. 

limiiUs. 

1    Roubles.       Rtiiihhs.      liotililes. 

Raw  silk 

2rj7fiao 

448,057 

;      19<J,S.'53       915,050  1,()19,5V] 

776,742      933,7011     776,518 

cotton        -               -               -          - 

.•5(;,y,w 

1        10,!)7( 

2,S(10         12,S97i      118,5'-)8 

93,820       103.(1291        48..T)7 

3i,(i'J2\       '2(i,805 

l,.-5!to!        27,ia5!     1.39,S85!       31,478!          ,s;7.-5l          7^02 

c>r>i,ru7 

547,810 

j     534,(,13  1,299,495  1,764,8(14      CO^,(;73      C75,(i93|     530,937 

Silk  goods        -               .            -               . 

34,(i.->2 

32,4.-^2 

i        36,1(A)|      191,.1N3       14S,.-4fi!      ]'i3.5'J0         99,.3(i9         SS.CO.T 

Shawls,  jiiidles,  and  other  woollens 

19,(i!)fJl          7,(i87!        11,'^48         24,'405i        42,.11.1         f!2,vS2l          -'.'im\ 

Druj;s,  tobacco,  fish,  fruit,  indigo,  &c. 
Total  value  of  imports    .    Rou. 
Ejcports. 

ioi,t;2i 

75,061 

59,42'3      297,700      400,858,     208,052       117,'l50|     248,963 

1,020,278 

l,lf^0,837 

811,963  2,755,754  .3,660,267  2,184,608  2,000,."  15!  1,702,460 

Xnphtha               -               ... 

500,740 

23.'5,707 

111,899 

274,820 

352,805 

457,242 

Salt               -         .                      -               - 

1'25,5(;0 

2,970 

970 

35,595 

47,520 

66,170 

6,560  1      38,900 

Saltron 

508,870 

270,9CO 

8,550 

298,670 

108,037 

81,379 

(no  particulars.) 

Uruijs,  fjo'-d  thread,  spices,writing  paper. 

fiirs,  &c. 

Total  value  of  exports     -     Rotj. 

SS,07S 

138,690 

108,520 

039,201 

270,320 

442,382 

(no  particulars.) 

l,'i-45,'irjZ 

6t6,317 

229,7,39   1,248,289 

78.3,742   1,047,173 

386,527  1     536,016 

r 


TALC,  a  species  of  fossil  nearly  allied  to  mica.  It  is  soft,  smooth,  greasy  to  the  feel, 
and  may  be  split  into  fine  plates  or  leaves,  which  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  It  has  a 
greenish,  whitish,  or  silver-like  lustre.  The  leaves  are  transparent,  and  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  as  they  were  used  in  ancient  Rome  —  (Piin.  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxvi.  c.  22.)  —  in  windows  instead  of  glass.  In  Bengal,  a  seer  of  talc  costs  about 
2  rupees,  and  will  sometimes  yield  a  dozen  panes  12  inches  by  9,  or  10  by  10,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  mass,  transparent  enough  to  allow  ordinary  subjects  to  be  seen  at  20 
or  30  yards' distance.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour;  but  it  has,  in 
general,  either  a  yellowish  or  faint  blue  tinge.  Its  pure  translucent  flakes  are  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Indians,  for  ornamenting  the  baubles  employed  in  their  ceremonies. 
Talc  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  rouge  vcgetnl.  The  Romans  prepared  with  it  a 
beautiful  blue,  by  combining  it  with  the  colouring  fluid  of  particular  kinds  of  testaceous 
animals.  Talc  is  met  with  in  Aberdeenshire,  Perthshire,  and  Banfllshire  in  Scotland; 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  rocks  of  serpentine  and  porphyry  occur. 
The  talc  brought  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  is  called  in  commerce  Venetian  talc. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  India  and  Ceylon.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemisiri/ ;  Rtes's  Cy- 
clopcedia ,-    Milhurn's   Orient.   Com.  ,-   Ainslie''s  Mat.  Indica. ) 

TALLOW  (Fr.  Suif;  Ger.  Talg ;  It.  Scvo,  Sego ;  Rus.  Sulo,  toplenoe ;  Sp.  Scho), 
animal  fat  melted  and  separated  from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  Its  quality 
depends  partly  on  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  prepared  ;  but  more,  perhaps, 
on  the  care  taken  in  its  purification.  It  is  firm,  brittle,  and  has  a  peculiar  heavy 
odour.  When  pure,  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  nearly  insipid ;  but  the  tallow  of  com- 
merce has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge  ;  and  is  divided,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  purity 
and  con«istence,  into  candle  and  soap  tallow. 

Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  importance.  It  is  manufactured  into  candles  and  soap ; 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and  in  various  processes  of  the  arts. 
Besides  our  extensive  supplies  of  native  tallow,  we  annually  import  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, principally  from  Russia.  The  exports  of  tallow  from  Petersburgh  amount,  at 
an  average,  to  between  ,S,, 500,000  and  4,000,000  poods,  of  which  the  largest  portion 
by  far  is  brought  to  England ;  the  remainder  being  exported  to  Prussia,  France,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Turkey,  &c. 

We  borrow  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Borrisow,  on  the  Commerce  of  Petersburgh,  the 
following  details  with  respect  to  the  tallow  trade  of  that  city :  — 

Tallow  is  divided  into  different  sorts;  namely,  white  and  yellow  candle  tallow,  and  common  and  Sibe- 
rian f.oap  talloxr i  although  it  is  allowed  that  the  same  sort  often  differs  in  quality. 

Tallow  is  brought  to  Petersburgh  from  the  interior ;  and  the  best  soap  tallow  from  Siberia,  by  various 
rivers,  to  the  lake  Ladoga  ;  and  thence,  by  the  canal  of  Schlussetburg,  to  the  Neva. 

An  ambare,  or  warehouse,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  tallow,  where,  on  its  arrival,  it  is 
selected  and  assorted  [bracked).  The  casks  are  then  marked  with  three  circular  stamps,  which  state 
the  qi;aUty  of  the  tallow,  the  period  of  selecting,  and  the  name  of  the  sek-ctor  [bracker). 

The  casks  in  which  white  tallow  is  brought  have  a  singular  api)earance;  their  form  being  conical,  and 
their  diaineter  at  one  end  about  2|  feet,  and  at  the  other  only  1|  foot:  the  casks  of  yellow  tallow  are 
of  the  common  shape.     There  are  also  others,  denominated  §  casks. 

To  calculate  the  tare,  the  tallow  is  removed  from  a  certain  number  of  casks,  which  are  weighed, 
And  an  average  tare  is  thence  deduced  for  the  whole  lot.  A  cask  weighs  8|,  9,  10,  or  11  per  cent, 
but  the  average  is  generally  about  iO  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  tallow  and  cask. 

\ellow  cantile  tallow,  when  good,  should  be  clean,  dry,  hard  when  broken,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour 
throughout.  The  white  candle  tallow,  when  good,  is  white,  brittle,  hard,  dry,  and  clean.  The  best 
white  tallow  is  brought  from  Woronesch.  As  for  soap  tallow,  the  more  greasy  and  yellow  it  is,  the 
better  the  quality.  That  from  Siberia  is  the  purest,  and  commonly  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the 
other  sorts. 

Formerly  the  oil  and  tallow  warehouses  were  the  same;  and  this  occasioned  great  difficulties  in 
shipping,  because  all  ves.'sels  or  lighters  taking  in  tallow  or  oil  were  obliged  to  haul  down  to  the 
amhcire,  and  wait  in  rotation  for  their  cargoes.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  much  business  was 
doing,  a  vessel  was  often  detained  for  several  weeks  at  the  avibare  before  she  could  get  her  cargo  on 
board.  Now  the  tallow  and  oil  warehouses  are  separated,  and  every  article  has  its  own  place.  When 
a  shipment  of  tallow  is  made,  the  agent  is  furnished  by  the  selector  {brackcr)  with  a  sample  from  each 
cask. 
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Captains,  in  order  to  obtain  more  freight,  usually  load  some  casks  of  tallow  upon  deck:  but  it  ig 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  avoid  this  if  possible,  because  the  tallow  loses,  through  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  considerably  both  in  weight  and  quality. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  poods  of  tallow,  gross  weight,  make  a  Petersburgh  last,  and  63  poods  an 
English  ton. 

Of  1,177,908  cwt.  of  tallow  imported  in  1829,  1,164,180  came  from  Russia,  6,143  from  the  United 
States,  3,799  from  Turkey,  1,992  from  France,  and  1,626  from  Sweden. 

We  subjoin  an  official  account  of  the  export  of  tallow  from  Russia  in  1832. 

Exports  of  Tallow  from  Russia  in  1832. 


From 

Poods.      1                        To 

Poods. 

To 

Poods. 

Petershurph 

3,717,426  1  Sweden       .... 

11,801 

Austria    -        .        - 

13,703 

Riga        -•      .         . 

.55,016 

Prussia    ... 

300,852 

Turkey        .... 

192,006 

Archangel 

9S,990 

Denmark 

2,521 

America 

7,744 

Odessa  "       -            -            - 

291,172 

Elsineur*      - 

11,778 

Caspian  Sea 

53 

Taganrog 

5,165 

Hanse  Towns     - 

51,074 

Asia        ... 

45 

RadzivilSfT    -          . 

12,500 

Holland 

41,038 

Georgia       .... 
Sundry    ... 

Astrakhan 

47 

Great  Britain 

3,509,5.47 

5,955 

25,583 

France           -             .        - 

57,776 

'  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 

3 

Total  - 

4,205,919 

Total  - 

4,205,919  1 

The  exports  of  tallow  from  Petersburgh,  in  1833,  amounted  to  above  4,100,000  poods  (see  ante,  p.  898.;, 
being  the  largest  quantity  ever  shipped  in  1  year.  The  shipments  to  Great  Britain  were  about  3,600,000 
poods.  Supposing  the  tallow  to  have  been  worth,  when  delivered  to  the  shipper,  S5l.  a  ton,  its  total  value 
will  have  been  2,306,150Z. !     This  statement  shows  the  great  importance  of  this  trade. 

The  price  of  tallow  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war.  This  was  occasioned,  principally,  by  the 
obstacles  that  were  at  different  periods  thrown  in  the  way  of  supplies  from  Russia.  The  price  of 
tallow  is  also  affected  by  the  state  of  the  seasons.  Some  very  extensive  speculations  have  at  various 
periods  been  attempted  in  tallow;  but  seldom,  it  is  believed,  with  much  advantage  to  the  parties. 


Account  of  the  Price  of  Tallow 

in  the  London  Mai 

ket,  in  the  Month  of  January  each  Year,  from  1813 

Years. 

Yellow  Soap. 

Petersburgh. 

Years. 

Yellow  Soap. 

Petersburgh. 

s.     d.           s.    d. 

s.   d.           s.    d. 

s.    d.            s.    d. 

s.    d.           s.    d. 

1S13 

88    0    to    90    0 

80    0    to      0    0 

1824 

31     0    to    32    0 

34    0    to      0    0 

1814 

98    0    —  100    0 

94    0    —    96    0 

]8v!5 

None. 

37    0    _      0    0 

1S15 

89    0    _      0    0 

83    0    —      0    0 

1826 



35    0    —    35    3 

1816 

59    0    —      0    0 

55    0    _      0    0 

1827 

58    6    to      0    0 

37    0    —      0    0 

1817 

54    0    -    54    6 

52    0    —      0    0 

1828 

37    9    _    38    0 

37    6    _      0    0 

1818 

77    0    —    78    0 

74    0    —    75    0 

1829 

39    9    —     0    0 

38    6    —    39    0 

1819 

78    0    —      0    0 

74    0    —      0    0 

1830 

34    0    -      0    0 

35    3    _      0    0 

1S20 

55    0    -    56    0 

51    0    —    52    0 

1831 

45    9    —      0    0 

45    9    -      0    0 

1821 

51     6    —      0    0 

47    0    —      0    0 

1832 

46    0    —      0    0 

1822 

44    0    -      0    0 

39    0    _      0    0 

1833 

47    6    -      0    0 

1823 

37    0    _   37    6 

35    0    —      0    0 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  per  cwt.  of  foreign  and  British  tallow  in  the  London 
market  on  the  24th  of  March,  1834 :  — 


s.  d.      s.   a. 

44  0  to  44  3 
-  43  6  -  43  9 
37M0i.  —  37/.15*. 
.  41  6  —  0  0 
0  0—00 
.  42  6  —  0  0 
.  37/.  10*.—    0    0 
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Town  tallow,  cwt. 

s.    d. 
.    48    0 

s.    d. 
to  0    0 

J.  d. 

48    0 

Russian  candle 

-    45    6 

-0    0 

46    0 

Melted  stuff 

-    31     0 

—  00 

31    2 

Rough  ditto 

.    21     0 

-00 

21    0 

Whitechapel  Market,  stone 
St.  James's  ditto    - 

-      2    8 

-0    0 

0    0 

.      3    8 

—  00 

0    0 

Average 

-      2    8 

-0    0 

2    8 

Petei-sburgh,    &c.     duty    (3*.    Zd.)     paid 
cwt.  .  -  •  . 

Delivery  first  3  months,  1834 

Free  on  board,  1853,  ton 

Soap,  cwt. 
Odessa         .... 
Siberia 
Petersburgh  o;i  board,  ton     - 

TAliLY  TRADE,  the  name  given  to  a  system  of  dealing  carried  on  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles  on  credit  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly 
instalments. 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  about  60  or  70  tally-shops  of  note ;  and  from  500  to  500 
on  a  smaller  scale.  They  are  also  spread  over  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  customers  of  the  tally-shops  are 
mostly  women  ;  consisting,  principally,  of  the  wives  of  labourers,  mechanics,  porters,  &c., 
servant  girls,  and  females  of  loose  character.  Few  only  of  the  more  respectable  classes 
have  been  infatuated  enough  to  resort  to  them.  Drapery  goods,  wearing  apparel, 
coals,  household  .furniture,  hardware,  &c.  are  furnished ;  and  even  funerals  are  per- 
formed ;  but  few  or  no  articles  of  food,  except  tea,  are  sold  upon  the  tally  plan. 

We  believe  that  this  is' the  very  worst  mode  in  which  credit  is  afforded.  The  facility 
which  it  gives  of  obtaining  an  article  when  wanted,  and  the  notion  so  apt  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  weekly  or  monthly  instalments  may  be  paid  without  difficulty,  makes 
those  who  resort  to  the  tally-shops  overlook  the  exorbitant  price,  and  usual  bad  quality, 
of  the  articles  they  obtain  from  them  ;  and  generates  habits  of  improvidence  that  seldom 
fail  to  involve  the  parties  in  irretrievable  ruin.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  articles  supplied  by  tally-shops  might  be  dispensed  with.  As  already 
observed,  women  are  the  principal  customers ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  entailed  on  the  families  of  many  industrious  labourers  by  their 
wives  having  got  entangled  with  tally-shops.  They  buy  goods  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  husbands;  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  pawned,   and  the  proceeds  spent  in 

*  The  ships  receive,  at  Elsineur,  orders  for  their  ultimate  destination,  and  most  of  them  arc  for  Great 
Britain. 
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gin.  So  destructive,  indeed,  is  the  operation  of  the  system,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  tally-shop  in  any  district  is  almost  certain  to  occasion  an  increase  in  the  paupers 
belonging  to  it.  Even  the  unmarried  females  who  do  not  pay  are  demoralised  and 
ruined  by  the  system  ;  because,  if  a  woman  who  buys  S  gowns,  pays  for  the  2  first, 
and  runs  away  from  the. payment  of  the  last,  she  gains  nothing  in  point  of  saving,  while 
she  becomes  indifferent  to  an  act  of  dishonesty.  As  tally  debts  can  only  be  collected 
whilst  a  supply  of  goods  is  kept  up,  as  soon  as  that  supply  is  stopped,  the  debtor  either 
flies  to  another  district,  or  awaits  a  summons.  Where  the  wife  has  contracted  the 
debt,  she  usually  appears  before  the  commissioners,  who  in  general  order  the  debt  to  be 
paid  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  But  it  often  occurs,  from  the  wife  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  such  payments,  that  execution  issues,  and  the  poor  husband  is  frequently 
arrested  and  lodged  in  prison  for  a  debt,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  In  this  way,  numbers  of  the  working  classes  are  completely  ruined ;  they 
lose  their  employment,  and  themselves  and  families  are  reduced  to  beggary,  'i'he  intel- 
ligent keeper  of  Whitecross-street  prison  (Mr.  Barrett)  states,  that  from  150  to  200 
persons  are  annually  imprisoned  there  for  tally-shop  debts,  in  sums  of  from  10s.  to  51. , 
and  that  in  one  year  30  prisoners  were  at  the  suit  of  one  tally-shop  alone  !  Such 
imprisonments,  however,  are  now  much  decreased,  in  consequence,  as  is  believed,  of 
the  Court  of  Requests  discouraging  the  tally  system,  by  ordering  claims  of  this  kind 
to  l)e  paid  by  extremely  small  instalments,  and  these  at  very  distant  intervals  ;  and  also 
in  consequence  of  no  composition  being  allowed  by  the  charities  for  the  relief  of  poor 
prisoners  with  reference  to  such  debts. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  London  alone  about  850,000/.,  or  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling, 
is  annually  returned  in  this  trade.  From  his  large  profits  (generally  from  25  to  40 
per  cent.),  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  few  transactions  the  tally-shop  keeper  becomes  inde- 
pendent of  the  existing  debt ;  and  with  capital  and  good  management,  it  is  said  that 
some  have  realised  considerable  sums  of  money  in  this  business. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, are  the  days  set  apart  for  collecting  money  from  the  customers.  The  tally-man 
sends  round  his  collector  through  the  different  "  walks,"  and  the  amount  of  a  collection, 
which  keeps  the  collector  engaged  from  morning  till  night,  even  in  a  good  tally  con- 
cern, seldom  exceeds  Ah  a  day.  The  payments  are  invariably  made  in  shiUinys  and 
sixpences  —  but  the  people  seldom  or  never  pay  at  the  tally-shops;  they  rarely  call 
there  unless  something  else  is  wanted.  The  tally-shop  keeper  trusts  one  party  on  the 
recommendation  of  another  ;  but  guarantees  are  never  required  —  certainly  no  written 
guarantees ;  and  a  verbal  guarantee  is,  according  to  Lord  Tenterden's  act,  not  binding. 
It  is  part  of  the  collector's  business,  besides  getting  money,  to  beat  up  for  fresh  cus- 
tomers in  his  walk. 

The  greater  number  of  the  small  tally  concerns  are  kept  by  Scotchmen  ;  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  when  a  "  Tally-walk  "  is  to  be  sold,  which  is  often  the  case,  a  Scotch- 
man's walk  will  bring  15  per  cent,  more  than  an  Englishman's!  It  is  believed  to 
contain  a  better  description  of  customers. 

From  the  causes  above  mentioned,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
Savings'  Banks,  this  obnoxious  trade  is  understood  to  be  rather  on  the  wane.  It  will, 
never,  however,  be  completely  rooted  out,  except  by  adopting  the  plan  we  have  pre- 
viously suggested — (see  Credit,)  — for  placing  all  small  debts  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  have  so  beneficial  a  result,  is  an 
additional  and  powerful  recommendation  in  its  favour.  In  cases  where  failures  take  place, 
the  creditors  of  a  tally-shop  keeper  are  in  general  terrified  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
small  composition.  The  very  sight  of  the  tally  Ledgers,  from  10  to  20  in  number, 
containing  debts  from  5s.  to  51.,  dotted  over  the  pages,  like  a  small  pattern  on  a  piece 
of  printed  cotton,  and  spread  over  every  district  in  and  round  London,  determines  the 
creditors  to  accept  of  any  offer,  however  small,  rather  than  encounter  the  collection  of 
such  disreputable  assets.  In  an  affair  of  this  kind  recently  concluded,  where  the 
business  was  under  the  management  of  a  respectable  accountant  in  the  city,  the  whole 
debts  due  to  the  concern,  good,  bad,  and  doubtful,  amounted  to  8,700/.,  while  the 
number  of  debtors  was  7,600 !  giving  an  average  of  22s.  lOt?.  each. 

N.  B.  —  This  article  has  been  compiled  wholly  from  private,  but  authentic)  infor- 
mation. 

TAMARINDS  (Ger.  Tamarinden ;  Fr.  Tamarins ;  It.  and  Sp.  Tamarindo ;  ArBb. 
Umhlie ;  Hind.  Tintiri),  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  In  the  W^est  Indies  the  pods  or  fruit, 
being  gathered  when  ripe,  and  freed  from  the  shelly  fragments,  are  placed  in  layers  in  a 
cask,  and  boiling  syrup  poured  over  them,  till  the  cask  be  filled :  the  syrup  pervades 
every  part  quite  down  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  cool,  the  cask  is  headed  for  sale.  The 
East  India  tamarinds  are  darker  coloured  and  drier,  and  are  said  to  be  preserved  with- 
out sugar.      When  good,  tamarinds  are  free  from  anv  degree  of  mustiness;  the  seeds  are 
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hard,  flat,  and  clean ;  the  strings  tough  and  entire ;  and  a  clean  knife  thrust  into  them 
does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper.  They  should  be  preserved  in  closely  covered 
jars.  — (Thomson's  Dispensatory.)  The  duty  on  tamarinds  produced,  in  1832, 
788/.  12s.  lOrf. 

TAPIOCA,  a  species  of  starch  or  powder  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha 
vinniliat,  an  American  plant.  The  roots  are  peeled,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  kind 
of  big  made  of  rushes.  The  juice  which  is  forced  out  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows ;  but  it  deposits  gradually  a  white  starch, 
which,  when  properly  washed,  is  innocent.  What  remains  in  the  bag  consists  chiefly  of 
the  same  starch.  It  is  dried  in  smoke,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  kind  of  sieve. 
Of  this  substance  the  cassava  bread  is  made.  — (  Thomsoii's  Chemistry.') 

TAR  (Fr.  Gnudron;  Ger.  Theer ;  It.  Catrame ;  Pol.  Smola  gesta;  Rus.  Degot, 
Smola  shitkaja ;  Sw.  Tj'dra),  a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  pine,  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them  in  a  close  smothering  heat. 

The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  process  followed  in  making  it  has  been 
described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Clarke :  —  "  The  inlets  of  the  gulf  (  Bothnia)  every  where 
appeai-ed  of  the  grandest  character ;  surrounded  by  noble  forests,  whose  tall  trees, 
flourishing  luxuriantly,  covered  the  soil  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  most 
southern  parts  of  Westro- Bothnia,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  inhabitants 
are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tar;  proofs  of  which  are  visible  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast.  The  process  by  which  the  tar  is  obtained  is  very  simple  :  and  as  we  often 
witnessed  it,  we  shall  now  describe  it,  from  a  tar- work  we  halted  to  inspect  vipon  the 
spot.  The  situation  most  favourable  to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or  bog ; 
because  the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  always  most  pro- 
ductive in  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  the  ground  (generally  in  the  side 
of  a  bank  or  sloping  hill);  and  the  roots  of  the  fir,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of  the 
same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  same  conical  shape,  are  let  into  this  cavity. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  volatile  parts  from  being  dissipated, 
which,  by  means  of  a  heavy  wooden  mallet,  and  a  wooden  stamper  worked  separately  by 
two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as  firm  as  possible  above  the  wood.  The 
stack  of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow  combustion  of  the  fir  takes  place,  without 
flame,  as  in  making  charcoal.  During  this  combustion  the  tar  exudes;  and  a  cast  iron 
pan  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which  projects  through  the  side  of 
the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to  collect  the  fluid  as  it  comes  away.  As 
fast  as  the  barrels  are  filled,  they  are  bunged,  and  ready  for  immediate  exportation.  From 
this  description  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  tar  is  by  a  kind  of  distilla- 
tion joer  rfescensMm ;  the  turpentine,  melted  by  fire,  mixing  with  the  sap  and  juices  of 
the  fir,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  is  converted  into  charcoal.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  story  is,  that  this  simple  method  of  extracting  tar  is  precisely  that 
which  is  described  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
difference  between  a  tar-work  in  the  forests  of  Westro-Bothnia,  and  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Greeks  made  stacks  of  pine ;  and  having  covered  them  with  turf,  they 
were  suffered  to  burn  in  the  same  smothered  manner ;  while  the  tar,  melting,  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  and  ran  out  by  a  small  channel  cut  for  the  purpose." 

Of  lO.Vra  la«ts  of  tar  imported  in  1831,  7,779  were  brought  from  Russia,  1,08()  from  Sweden,  and  1,243 
from  the  United  States.     1  he  last  contains  VI  barrels,  and  each  barrel  31|  gallons. 

Tar  produced  or  manufactured  in  Europe  is  not  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  from  which  it  is  imported,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  100/.'  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c  54.) 

TARE,  an  abatement  or  deduction  made  from  the  weight  of  a  parcel  of  goods,  on 
accoimt  of  the  weight  of  the  chest,  cask,  bag,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contained.  Tare  is 
distinguished  into  real  tare,  customary  tare,  and  average  tare.  The  first  is  the  actual 
weight  of  the  package  ;  the  second,  its  supposed  weight  according  to  the  practice  among 
merchants ;  and  the  third  is  the  medium  tare,  deduced  from  weighing  a  few  packages, 
and  taking  it  as  the  standard  for  the  whole.  In  Amsterdam,  and  some  other  commer- 
cial cities,  tares  are  generally  fixed  by  custom ;  but  in  this  country,  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, as  to  all  goods  that  can  be  unpacked  without  injury,  both  at  the  Custom-house  and 
among  merchants,  is  to  ascertain  the  real  tare.  Sometimes,  however,  the  buyer  and 
seller  make  a  particular  agreement  about  it.  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  specified  the 
different  tares  allowed  upon  particular  commodities,  in  the  descriptions  given  of  them  in 
this  work.  — (For  the  tares  at  Amsterdam,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  see  these  articles;  see  also 
Allowances.) 

Tx\RE,  VETCH,  or  FITCH,  a  plant  (  nVmsrrf/wJ^in.)  that  has  been  cultivated 
in  this  country  from  time  immemorial ;  principally  for  its  stem  and  leaves,  which  are 
used  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  ;  but  partly,  also,  for  its  seed.  Horses 
thrive  better  upon  tares  than  upon  clover  and  rye  grass;   and  cows  that  arc  fed  upon 
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them  give  most  milk.  The  seed  is  principally  used  in  the  feeding  of  pigeons  and  other 
poultry.  In  1829,  we  imported  87,101  bushels  of  tares,  principally  from  Denmark  and 
Prussia. 

TARIFF,  a  Table,  alphabetically  arranged,  specifying  the  various  duties,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  &c.  charged  and  allowed  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  articles  of  foreign 
and  domestic  produce. 

We  intended  at  one  time  to  have  given  the  tariffs  of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  states,  and  had  some 
of  them  translated  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  as  the  duties  and  regulations  in  them  are  perpetually  changing, 
they  would  very  soon  have  become  obsolete,  and  would  have  tended  more  to  mislead  than  to  instruct. 
The  circulars  issued  by  foreign  houses  usually  specify  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  But 
the  reader  will  find,  under  the  articles  Dantzic,  Havre,  New  York,  Trieste,  &c.,  pretty  full  details 
as  to  the  principal  foreign  tariffs.    Subjoined  is  the  British  tariff. 

TARIFF  (BRITISH).  —  1st  of  January,  1834. 
Duties  of  Customs  Inwards. 
Duties  Inwards.  —  The  first  column  of  the  following  Table  contains  an  account  of  the  existing  duties 
payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  into  Great  Britain  for  home  use,  as  the  same  were  fixed  by 
the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  56.  The  Jiext  column  exhibits  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  articles  in  1819,  as 
fixed  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  52.  ;  and  the  third  and  last  column  exhibits  the  duties  as  they  were  fixed  in 
1787,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Consolidation  Act,  the  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.  The  reader  has,  therefore,  before  him,  and 
may  compare  together,  the  present  customs  duties  with  the  duties  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
and  at  its  commencement.  No  Table  of  the  sort  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publication.  We  owe  it 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hume,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  prepared. 
The  duties  are  rated  throughout  in  Imperial  weights  and  measures. 

A  Table  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  from  Foreign  Parts. 
Note.  —  Goods  on  which  duties  are  payable  by  measures  of  capacity,  are  rated  accordmg  to  the  Imperial 

gallon  and  bushel. 


.4cetous  acid.    See  Vinegar. 

Acorns.     See  Seed. 

Agates,  or  cornelians,  for  every  100/.  value 

set,  for  every  lOOZ.  value 
Alkali,  not  being  barilla,  viz. 

any  article  containing   soda  or   mineral    a'kali,  whereof 

mineral  alkali  is  the  most  valuable  [lait,  (Mich  allcili  not 

being  otherwise  particularly  charged  with  duty,)  viz. 

if  not  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  such  alkali 

than  20  per  cent.,  per  c«t.  ... 

if  containing  more  than  SdO  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  such  alkali,  per  cwt. 
if  containing  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 30  pet  cent,  of  such  alkali,  per  cwt. 
if  containing  more  than  30  per  cent.,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 40  per  cent,  of  such  alkali,  per  cwt. 
if  containing  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  such  alkali, 
per  cwt.  ..... 

natural  alkali,  irnported  from  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  cwt. 
Alkanet  root,  per  cwt.  .  ... 

.A.linond  paste,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value  ,   • 

Almonds,  viz. 

bitter,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Jordan,  per  cwt.  -  -  •  - 

of  any  other  sort,  per  cwt.  •  -  - 

Aloes,  per  lb.  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  .  .  . 

Alum,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

roch,  per  cwt.  -  - 

Amber,  rough,  per  lb.  .  ... 

manufactures  of  amber,  not  otherwise    "^numerated  or 
described,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Ambergris,  per  oz.  -  . 

Anchovies,  per  lb.  -  .  .  . 

Angelica,  per  cwt.  •  -  - 

Armotto,  percwt.        -  .  .  .  . 

roll,  per  cwt.  -  .  ... 

Antimony,  viz. 

ore,  per  ton  .  .... 

crude,  per  cwt.  ... 

regulus,  per  cwt.  •  -  .  . 

-ipples,  per  bushel  -  .  .  .  . 

dried,  per  bushel  -  ... 

Aquafortis,  per  cwt.  •  .  .  . 

Argol,  per  cwt.  -  .  .  . 

Aristolochia,  per  lb.  -  .  .  . 

Arquebusade  water.    See  Spirits. 

Arrowroot,  per  lb.  -  -  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession, 

per  cwt.  -  -  .  . 

Arsenic,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

Asafoetida.     See  Gum. 
Ashes,  viz. 

pearl  and  pot,  per  cwt.  .  . 

imported  from  any  British  possession 
soap,  weed,  and  wood,  per  cwt.  -  - 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value  .  .  .  .  . 

Asphaltum,  per  cwt.  -  .  .  . 

Asses,  each  .  .  .  . 


Balm  of  Gilead.    See  Balsam. 


Duty,  1819. 


015    0 
0  18    4 


0    2  0 

0    2  0 

60    0  0 

0    4  0 

2    0  0 

10  0 

0    0  8 

0    0  2 

017  6 
Oils 

0    0  6 

012  0 

0    0  6 

0    0  2 

0    4  0 

0    1  0 

0    4  0 


0  1 
0  8 
0  16 
0  4 
0  7 
0  14 
0    0 


0  6 
Free. 
0    1 

20  0 
0  4 
0  10 


0  11 
0  15 

0  18 

1  3 
1  10 


As  above. 
4  13  4 
60    0    0 


1  11 
4  15 

2  7 


0  0 
0  17 
0  11 
0    1 

60  0 
0  5 
0  1 
4  13 
2  6 
6  12 


0  per  cent. 

0 

0 


20  0  0 
4  13  4 
3    6    6 


Duty,  1787. 


1  8  0 

1  8  0 

1  8  0 

1  8 


28    5  0  per  cent. 

1  8  0 
27  10  0 

0  14  0 

2  6  3 

1  3  2 
0    1  2 

0    0  6 

0    7  2 

0    3  0 

0    1  3 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    2  0 

0    0  li 

0  18  8 

Free. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    4  8 


0  9  4 
0  2  4 
0  3  0 
0  4  8 
Free. 
0    0    3 


2"  10    0  per  cent. 
0    4    8 


0    2    3 

Free. 

0    0    7 

27  10  0 
0  18  S 
27  10    0  per  cent. 


*  By  act  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.,  and  28  Geo.  3.  c.  27.,  certain  goods  were  allowed  to  be  imported  from  France 
and  Holland,  on  payment  of  duty,  until  the  10th  of  May,  1800.  although  prohibited  to  be  imported  from 
other  countries.  j>         .  o    l 
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Balsam,  viz. 

Canada,  per  lb.  -  -  • 

capivi,  )ier  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

Peru,  per  lb.  -  -  . 

Riga,  per  lb.  -  -  -  .  . 

and  further,  as  foreign  spirits,  for  every  gallon 

Tolu,  per  lb.  -  .  .  .  . 

balm  of  Gilead,  and  all  balsams  not  otherwise  enumerated 

or  described,  per  lb.  -  .  -  . 

Bandstring  twist,  tlie  dozen  knots,  each  knot  containing  32 

yards  -  -  .  .  . 

Barilla,  per  ton  -  -  .  .  . 

Bark,  viz. 

for  tanners' or  dyers' use,  per  cwt. 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  pur  cwt. 
Peruvian  and  cascarilla,  per  lb.  ... 

of  other  sorts,  per  lb.  - 

extract  of,  or  of  other  vegetable  substances  to  be  used  only 
for  tanning  leather,  per  cwt.  -  -  . 

imported  from  any  Briiish  possession,  per  cwt. 
Bar  wood,  per  ton  ... 

Basket  rods,  the  bundle  (not  exceeding  3  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  band)  .... 

Baskets,  for  every  100?.  value 
Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  ^ands,  per  cwt. 
Bast  or  straw  hats  or  bonnets.     See  Hats. 

platting,  or  other  manufacture  of  bast  or  straw,  for  making 
hats  or  bonnets.    See  Platting. 
Beads,  viz. 

amber,  per  lb.  .... 

arango,  for  every  100/.  value  •  .  . 

I,  per  lb, 
tal, 
jet,  per 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value  -  -  ... 

Beans,  kidney  or  French  beans,  per  bushel 
Beef,  salted  (not  beinu  corned  beef),  per  cwt. 
Beef  wood,  unmanufactured,    imported   from    New    South 
Wales,  per  ton  -  .... 

Beer,  viz. 

mum,  per  barrel,  containing  32  gallons 
spruce,  per  barrel,  containing  .32  gallons 
or  ale  of  all  other  sorts,  per  barrel,  containing  32  gal'ons 
Beer  was  subject  also  to  the  following  duties  of  excise,  until 
5  April,  1,S25,  viz.    spruce  beer,   ale,  mum,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  beer,  per  barrel,  32  gallons  Imp. 
Benjamin,  or  benzoin,  per  cwt.  -  - 

Berries,  viz. 

bay,  juniper,  yellowy  and  any  other  sort  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated, per  cwt.  .  ... 
Birds,  viz.  singing  birds,  per  dozen 
Bitumen  Judaicum,  per  cwt. 
Blacking,  per  cwt.               ... 
Bladders,  per  dozen                   .... 
Blubber.     See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 

Bones  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  of  fish,  except  whale 
fins,  whether  burnt  or  not,  or  as  animal  charcoal,  for  every 
100/.  value  -  -  -  -  - 

Bonnets.    See  Hats. 
Books,  viz. 

being  of  editions  printed  prior  to  the  year  1801,  bound  or 

unbound,  per  cwt. 
bemg  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound 
or  unbound,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  . 

Note For  the  description  of  books  prohibited  to  be 

imported,seethe  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  customs 
(c.  32.  s.  5S.),  and  acts  for  securing  copyrights. 
Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  viz. 

women's  boots  and  calashes,  per  dozen  pairs 

if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  or  othtr  trimming,  per 
dozen  pairs  .  ... 

women's  shoes,  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes  and 
clo^s,  per  dozen  pair  -  -  - 

it  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any  other  trimming, 
per  dozen  pair  -  ... 

women's  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  jeans,  or  other  stufi^s,  kid, 
morocco,  or  other  leather,  per  dozen  pair 
if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  other  trimming,  per 
dozen  pair  .... 

children's  boots,  shoes,   and    calashes,  not   exceeding  7 
inches  in  length,  to  be  charged  with  2-3ds  of  the  above 
duties, 
men's  boots,  per  dozen  pair 

men's  shoes,  per  dozen  pair        -  -  -        - 

children's  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  length, 

to  be  charged  with  2-3ds  of  the  above  duties. 

Boracic  acid,  per  cwt.  .... 

Borax  or  tincal,  per  cwt.  .  ... 

refined,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Bottles,  viz. 

of  earth  or  stone,  empty,  per  dozen  •  •         . 

and  further,  full  or  emjity,  p^r  cwt. 
of  glass  covered  with  wicker,  per  dozen  quarts  content 

and  further,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  . 

of  green  or  common  glass,  not  of  less  content  than  1  pint, 
and  not  being  phials,  empty,  per  dozen  quarts  content 
Bottles  of  common  glass  were,  by  act  Hi  (joo.  3.  c.  97., 
subject  also  to  the  excise  duty  of  Ss.  2</.  per  cwt. 
until  5  April,  1825. 
of  green  or  common  glass,  full,  computing  all  bottles  of 
not  greater  content  than  ^  pint  as  of  the  content  of  A 
pint,  and  all  bottles  of  greater  content  than  h  pint,  and 
not  of  greater  content  than  1  pint,  or  a  reputed  pint,  as 
of  the  content  of  1  pint  or  a  reputed  pint,  viz. 
imported  firom  any  British  possession,  per  dozen  quarts 
content  -  ... 

imported  from  any  foreign  place,  viz. 

containin(»  wine  or  spirits,  per  dozen  quarts  content 
not  containing  wine  or  spirits,   per  dozen  quarts 
content  .... 

£xcL^  duty  on  common  glass  bottles,  see  above. 


0    1 

0  1 

1  10 
0    2 

0    4 

0    5 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Duty,  1819. 


0  12    0 
20    0    0 

0  1,5  10 

1  8    6 
0    3    2 

30  0  0 
0  0  10 
0  12    0 


3     1 
3     6 

2  13 


1     0  0 

0  0  0 

1  10  0 
1  16  0 
1  r,  0 
1     9  0 

0  18  0 

1  i  0 


0  4  0 
0  4  0 
0  10    0 


0  1 
11  4 
0    4 

0  1 

1  10 
0    4 


0  0  8 

0  0  8 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 


0  3  2 
50  0  0 
0  10    0 


0  12    0 
31    5    0 

0  15  10 

1  8    6 
0    3    2 

50    0    0 

0    0  10 

Prohibited. 


5  IG    9  per  cent. 


Bay  Oil    1 

0    2    0 

1    8    6 

0     S     0 

0    8    0 

0    4     0 

4  13    4 

3  12     0 

5  12    0 

0    0     6 

0    0    6 

0  3 

0  5 

1  2 
4  0 


6  10    0  bound. 
.^0    0  unbound. 


Ivcathcr 

V  75    0    0  per  cent. 

'    Of  silk  prohibited. 


50  0  0  percent. 

3  14  8 

9  6  8 

0  3  2 

0  5  0 

1  2  0 


0 

1    0 

0    8 

0 

0 

4    0 

0    8 

0 

0 

2    0 

0    8 

0 

0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
4 
1 

1 

3 
0 
6 
6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 
5 

2 
3 

3 

0 

0    0 
0    0 

1 

9 
2 

27  10  0  per  cent. 
27  10  0  per((.-;:t. 
27  10  0  i<.r  cent. 

0  1  6 
27  10  0 
0  1  10 


0    4 
31  13 
0    4 
0  13 
0    1 

5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

27  10    0 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
Prohibited. 

33    0 

0  percent 

0    3 
0  11 
0    5 

8 
0 

8 

0  16 
2  16 

3 
0 

BayO    4 
0  11 
0    2 
0  18 
0  17 
0    0 

8 
0 
6 
8 
8 
U 

27  10  0  per  cent. 


0  19  3  bound. 
0  8  10  unbound. 


10  0  1  CI  cut. 

8  0 

12  0 

1  2 

12  0 


I 

I 
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Bottles  —  continued. 

of  glass,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
fOOZ.  value  ... 

and  further,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  . 

iiole Flasks  in  which  wine  or  oil  is  imported,  and 

glass  bottles  of  flanks  in  which  mineral  or  natural 
water  is  imported,  are  not  subject  to  duty. 
Boxes  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/.  value 

Box  wood,  per  ton  .  .  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 


Brass,  viz. 

manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
for  every  100/.  value  -  ... 

powder  of,  for  japanning,  per  lb. 
Brazil  wood,  per  ton  .•  .  . 

Brazilletto  wood,  per  ton  - 

imported  from  a  British  possession,  per  ton 
Bricks  or  clinkers,  per  1,000  ... 

Brimstone,  per  cwt.  -  .... 

refined,  or  in  rolls,  per  cwt. 

in  flour,  per  cwt.  ... 

Bristles,  viz. 

rough  and  in  the  tufts,  and  not  in  any  way  sorted,  per  lb. 
in  any  way  sorted  or  arranged  in  colours,  and  not  entirely 
rough  and  in  (he  tufts,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Note —  If  any  part  of  the  bristles  in  a  package  be  such 
as  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  duty,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  higher  duty . 
Brocade  of  gold  or  silver,  for  every  100/.  value 
Bronze,  all  works  of  art  made  of  bronze,  per  cwt. 

powder,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 

Bugles,  viz. 

great  bugle,  per  lb.  -  -  ... 

small  or  seed  bugle,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  ore  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  of  which  the  major  part  in  value  is  gold  or  silver 
BuUrushes,  per  load  containing  63  bundles 
Butter,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Buttons,  for  every  100/.  value  .... 

C. 

Cables,  not  being  iron  cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  per  cwt. 

not  being  iron  cables,  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and 

being  ifil  and  necessary  for  such  ship,  and  not  or  until 

otherwise  disposed  of  .... 

if,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  eviry  1(0/. 

value  ...  .  . 

Cambrics.    See  Linen.  ^ 

Camomile  flowers,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Camphor,  per  cwt.  ..... 

refined,  per  cwt.  -  - 

Camwood,  per  ton  .  -  .  .  . 

Candles,  viz. 

spermaceti,  per  lb.  ...  .  . 

tallow,  per  cwt.  .... 

wax,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Candlewick,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Oanella  alba,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Canes,  viz. 

bamboo,  per  1 ,000  .  .  .  . 

rattans,  not  ground,  per  1,000 

reed  canes,  per  1,000  .  .  .  . 

walking  canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  for  every  10(1/.  viilue  -  -  - 

whangees,  jumboo,   ground  rattans,  dragon's  blood,  and 
other  walking  canes  or  sticks,  per  1 ,000 
Cantharides,  per  lb.  ... 

Caoutchouc,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Capers,  including  tl'.e  i)ickle,  per  lb. 

Capsicum.     See  Pepper. 

Cardamoms,  per  lb.  -  .  .  .  . 

extract  or  preparation  of.     See  Extract. 
Cards,  viz.  playing  cards,  the  dozen  packs 
Carmine,  per  oz.  -  -  .  .  .  . 

Carrebe.    See  Succinum. 
Carriages  of  all  sorts,  for  every  100/.  value 
Casks,  empty,  for  every  100/.  value 
Cassia,  viz. 

buds,  per  lb.  -  -  .  .  . 

fistula,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

lignea,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
Castor,  per  lb.  -  .  .  .  .  . 

Casts  of  busts,  statues,  or  figures,  per  cwt. 
Catechu.    See  Terra  Jajjonica. 
Catlings,  the  gross,  containing  12  dozen  knots 
Caviar,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  .  - 

Cedar  wood,  per  ton  .  .  .  .  . 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton 


Chalk; 

prepared,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  not  otherwise 
enumerated  or  described,  for  every  1 00/.  value 

unmanufactured,  and  i;ot   otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  for  every  100/.  valiie  -  -  - 

Cheese,  per  cwt.  .... 

Cherries,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

dried,  per  lb.  .  .  .  .  . 

Chicory-,  and  any  other  vegetable  matter  apiilicable  to  the  uses 

of  chicory  or  coffee,  roasted  or  ground,  per  lb. 
Chillies.    See  Pepper. 

China  root,  per  lb.  -  -  .  .  . 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  viz. 

plain,  for  every  100/.  value  -  .  .  . 

painted,  gilt,  or  ornamented,  for  every  100/.  value 
Chip,  manufactures  of,  to  make  hats  or  bonnets.    See  Plat- 
ting. 
Chocolate.    See  Cocoa  paste. 
Cider,  per  tun  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Cider  and  perry,  by  act  27  fleo.  7%.  c.  \7>..  were  abo  siib.irri  tc 
an  excise  dutv  of  21/.  's.  ^J.  per  tun,  which  was  aUci'-ii  b\ 


50  0  0 

0  2  6 

2  0  0 

0  4  6 

0  3  0 

1  2  6 
0  0  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  9 

0  0  2: 

0  0  3' 


Free. 

0  li    0 

1  0    0 
'MOO 


0  0  o 

0  1  0 

2  8  0 
0  5  0 

0  2  6 

3  3  4 
0  2  6 

4  8  8 
0  0  1 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 


1    0 

0  10 

1  0 
0  6 
0    6 

2  6 


0    6  4 

0  12  0 

2  10  0 

0  10  0 


20    0  0 

0  10  6 

0  18  8 

0    0  8 

0    0  6 

0    0  3 

I.'-)    0  0 


30 


Duty,  1819. 


0    0  per  cent. 


50    0    0 
0    5    6 

20    0    0  per  cent. 
0  16    8 
0  16    8 
6 
0 


1 

0  15 

1  0 
1    3 


0    3    7  dozen  lbs. 
0  12    0  dozen  lbs. 


Prohibited. 
."JO    0    0  )>or  cent. 
50    0    0  per  cent. 


Free. 
0  12    0 
1    0    0 

Prohibited 


0  0  6 

7  0  0 

11  0  0 

0  15  0 

0  2  6 

3  3  4 

0  2  6 


1  14  0 
10  0 
1    6    6 


4  0  0 

0  3  6 

0  0  5 

0  1  0 


4    0    0 
0    4    0 


0  2  6 

0  0  10 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 

0  5  0 

0  2  6 

0  6  4 

0  12  0 

20  0    0  per  cent, 


20    0 
0    1 


0  j)f  r  cent 
3 


.Duty.  1787 


L.    s.   d. 

60    0    0  per  cent . 


Prohibited. 
0    2    8 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
0    7     2 

■     068 

0    0    1^ 
0    0    2| 


Prohibited. 
27  10  0  per  cent. 
27  10   0  per  cent. 


Free. 

0    4    5 

0    2    6 

Prohibittd. 


27  10  0  per  cent. 

1  17  4 

314  8 

33    0  0  per  cent. 


0  1    8 

1  12    8 

27  10    0  per  cent. 


1  18  6  per  1000. 

1  18  6 

0    1  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    0  2 


Prohibited. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    8  3  per  tun. 

0  0  4 

0    0  5 

0  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  2  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0  2  6 

0  4  5 

33  0  0  per  cent. 


27  10  0  per  cent. 
0  0  5 


7  7  lOi 


k 
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Cider  —  continued. 
43  Geo.  3.  c.  69.  to  2H.  Ss-  4|J.  per  tun,  and  so  continued 
until  5  April,  1825,  when  the  same  was  added  to  the  duty 
of  customs. 
Cinders,  per  ton  .... 

Cinnabaris  nativa,  per  lb. 

Cinnamon,  per  lb.  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
Citrate  of  lime,  per  lb.  .  .  - 

Citric  acid,  per  lb.  .... 

Citron  preserved  with  salt,  for  every  \OiU.  value 

preserved  with  sugar.     iVe  Succades. 
Citron  water.     See  Spirits. 
Civet,  per  oz.  ...... 

Clinkers.     See  Bricks. 

Clocks,  for  every  100/.  value  -  .  .  .        . 

Cloves,  per  lb.  -  -  -  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  .4fiica,  or 

America,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Coals,  per  ton  -  -  -  -  - 

Cobalt,  per  cwt.  ..... 

Cocculus  indicus,  perlb.  .  .  .  .  . 

extract  or  preparation  of.     See  Extract. 
Cochineal,  per  lb.  -  ..... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

dust,  per  lb.  •  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session,  per  lb.        -  - 

Cocoa,  per  lb.  -  .  -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  ..... 

husks  and  shells,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

paste  or  chocolate,  per  lb.  .... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
sion, per  lb.         -  -  -  -  -  - 

Cocoa  and  coffee  were  also  subject  to  a  duty  of  excise,  viz. 
of  the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
of  the  produce  of  any  other  place,  per  lb. 

Note —  The  above  excise  duties  were   transferred  to 
the  customs  duties  in  lS2y. 
Cocus  wood.     See  Ebony. 
Codilla.    See  Flax. 
Coffee,  per  lb.  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
in  America,  per  lb.  .  .... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from.  Sierra  Leone,  per  lb 
imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
imported  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per  lb 
Coffee  was  also  subject  to  a  duty  of  excise,  see  Cocoa,  6upra. 
Coin,  viz.  copper.    See  Copper. 

foreign,  ot  gold  or  silver.     See  Bullion. 
Coir  rope,  twine,  and  strands,  per  cwt. 

old,  and  fit  only  to  be  made  into  mats,  per  ton 
Colocynth,  per  lb.  -  .  .  . 

Columba  root,  per  lb.  -  .  .... 

Comtits,  per  lb.  -  -  ... 

Copper,  viz. 

ore,  per  cwt.  "       .     "  " 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses 
sion  in  America,  per  cwt. 
old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  per  cwt. 
in  plates  and  copper  coin,  per  cwt. 

unwrought,  viz.  in  bricks  or  pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all  cast 
copper,  per  cwt.  ... 

in  part  wrought,  viz.  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  hammered  or 

raised,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de 

scribed,  and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every  100/.  value 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 

within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter, 

viz. 

ore,  per  cwt.  ... 

old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  per  cwt. 
in  plates  and  copper  coin,  per  cwt. 
unwrought,  viz.  m  bricks  or  pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all 
cast  copper,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

in  part  wrought,  viz.  bars,  rods,  or  ingots,  hammered 
or  raised,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every 
100/.  value  .  .  .  .  . 


Cop^era 


lue,  per  cwt.  .... 

green,  per  cwt.  .... 

white,  per  cwt.  ..... 

Coral,  viz. 

in  fragments,  per  lb.  -  ... 

whole,  polished,  per  lb.  •  -  - 

unpolished,  per  lb.  -  •  -  . 

of  British  fishing  or  taking,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  (standing  or  running  rigging  in 

use  excepted),  per  cwt.  .  -  -  . 

in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  being  fit  and  necessary 

for  such  ship,  and  not  or  until  otherwise  disposed  of 

if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,    for  every  100/. 

value  ..... 

Cordial  waters.    See  Spirits. 

Cork,  per  cwt.  .  -  ... 

Corks,  ready  made,  per  lb.  -  .... 

Com.    See  an/i,  p.  418. 
Cotton,  viz. 

manufactures  of,  for  every  100/.  value 
articles  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 
value  -  -    ^  -  -  -  - 

manufactures  imported  from  places  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  viz. 
plain  white  calico  and  dimity,  for  every  100/.  value     - 
muslins  plain,and  Nanquin  cloths,  foreverylOO/.  value 


2    0 

0  0 

1  0 


0    5  0 

0    5  0 

0    0  2 

0    0  2 

0     1  0 

QUO 

0     1  0 

0  15  0 

1  10  0 

1     7  0 

1  li  0 

30    0  0 


0  1  0 
0  9  2 
0  15    0 


0  9 

1  11 


0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  12    0 

0  10 
0  12  0 
0  5  6 
0    0    6 

0  10    9 

Free. 

20    0    0 


10    0    0 
20    0    0 


Duty,  1819. 


2  0  0 

0  2  0 

0  3  6 

0  2  6 

0  1  6 

20  0  0  per  cent. 

20  0  0 


0  2 

2  0 

20  0 

0  2 


0 

0 

0  per  cent. 

6 


j     0    1    0 
I    0    1    6 


1  I 

to  0 

0  1 

0  2 

0  2 


1     1 

1  9 
3    0 

2  14 

3  15 
60    0 


0  per  cent. 

« 

0 

6 

0 

0 
2 
0 

2 

6 

0 


0  1  0 
0  9  2 
0  15    0 


0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  12   0 

0  10 
0  12  0 
0    5    6 

0  5    6 

1  1    6 


Duty,  1787 


6  per  cwt. 
6  per  cwt. 


50    0    0 
50    0    0 


27  10   0  per  cent. 


27  10  0  per  cent. 
27  10  0  per  cent. 
27  10    0 


0    2    8 
0  V,  10 
27  10   0  percent. 
0    0    5 


Free. 
0    0   6 


0    0   6 

Prohibited. 


0  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  0  4 


0    8  6 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    0  6 

0    0  6 

0    0  6 


0    0    9 
27  10   0  per  cent. 
0  16   0 

0  10   6 

2    2    0 

Prohibited. 


28    5   0  per  cent. 
37  16    3  per  cent. 


37  16   3  per  cent. 


Prohibited. 

0  2  4 
0  1  8 
0    4    8 


k 


0  5 
3  0 

1  6 
1  6 


0  8    6 

0  8    6 

0  8    6 

0  3   8 

0  0   6  per  gross. 


0  .5  3  per  piece. 
16  10  0  per  cent. 
IS    0    0 
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Cotton  —  conlinucd. 

avticles    manufactured    of    cotton   wool,    not    otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 

wool,  or  waste  of  cotton  wool.    See  Wool. 
Cranberries,  jier  gallon  -  -  .  .  . 

Cravons,  for  every  100/.  value  .  .  .  . 

Cream  of  tartar,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  . 

Crystal,  viz. 

"  rough,  for  every  100/.  value  -  - 

cut,  or  m  any  way  manufactured,  except  beads,  for  every 
100/.  value  ..... 

Cuhebs,  per  lb.  •  '  -  -         - 

Cucumbers,  viz. 

pickled.     See  Pickles. 

preserved  in  salt  and  water,  for  every  100/.  value 
Culm,  per  ton  ...  .  . 

Cuirants,  per  cwt.  .... 

D. 

Dnmask.    See  Linen. 

Dates,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Derelict.     Foreign  goods  derelict,  jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan,  or 
wreck,  brought  or  coming  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  are 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  same  dra 
bi'cks,  as  goods  of  the  like  kind  regularly  imported. 

Diagr\dium.     SeeScammony. 

Diamonds  ..... 

Diaper.     See  Linen. 

Dice,  per  pair  ...  .  . 

Down,  per  lb.  ..... 

Drawings.     See  Prints. 

Drugs,  not  particularly  charged,  per  cwt. 


Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  value  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Ebony  of  all  sorts,  per  ton  ...  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  ton  ...... 

See  note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Eggs,  per  1 20  -  - 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  for  every  100/.  value 
Enamel,  per  lb.  -  -  ... 

Essence,  viz. 

being  oil.     See  Essential  oil,  in  Oil. 

of  spruce,  for  every  100/.  value  .  .  .  . 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  per  lb. 
Euphorbium,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Extract  or  preparation  of  cardamoms,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains, 
viz.  Guinea  grains  of  Paradise,  liquorice,  nux  vomica,  for 
every  100/.  value  ..... 

opium,  pepper,  viz.  Guinea  pepper,  for  every  100/.  value  - 

Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  bark,  per  lb.  •  - 

quassia,  for  every  100/.  value  .  ... 

radix  rhataniae,  per  lb.  .  •  - 

vitriol,  for  every  100/.  value 


Extract  or  preparation  of  any  article  not  being  particularly 
enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
for  every  100/.  value 


or,  and  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  above  duties,  at  the  option  of 
the  importer,  per  lb.  .... 


Feathers,  viz. 

for  beds,  in  beds  or  not,  per  cwt. 

ostrich,  dressed,  per  lb. 

undressed,  per  lb.  -  - 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  viz. 
dressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
undressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
Figs,  per  cwt.        .  .  .  - 

Fish,  viz. 

eels,  per  ship's  lading         ... 

lobsters  .... 

oysters,  per  bushel  ... 

stock  fish,  per  120        .... 

sturgeon,  per  keg,  not  containing  more  than  5  gallons 

turbots  ...... 

fresh  fish,  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships 
or  vessels  -  -  -  -  -         - 

cured  fish,  of  British  taking  and  curing,  and  imported  in 
British  vessels  .... 

Fishing  nets,  old.    See  Rags. 
Flax,  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp  or  flax,  dressed,  per  cwt 

undressed,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Flocks,  per  cwt.  .  -  -  - 

Flotsam.    See  Derelict. 
Flower  roots,  for  every  100/.  value     - 
Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk,  for  every  100/.  value 
Fossils,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value        .  . 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 
Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  drawings,  for  every  100/.  value 
Frankincense.     See  Olibanum. 

Fruit,  raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every  100/.  value    - 
Fustic,  per  ton      ...... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton 


Galls,  per  cwt.         ...... 

Gamboge,  per  cwt.  .... 

Garnets,  per  lb.  .  -  .  .  .        - 

cut,  tier  lb.        -  .  .  .  .  . 

Gauzeofthread,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value    . 
Gentian,  per  cwt.  -  .  .  -       •  . 

Ginger,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  -  .  - 

preserved,  per  lb.  -  .  •  . 

the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  jiossession, 
per  cwt.  -  -  .  .  .  . 

preserved,  per  lb.      -  - 

Ginseng,  per  cwt.  .... 


20  0  0 
2  0  0 
2    4    4 


Free. 
1    6     2 


Duty,  1819. 


0  10 

0     0 

7     2 


20  0  0 
0  4  6 
0    6    0 


2  4  0 
1  10  0 
010    0 

20    0    0 

10    0    0 

1    1    6 

13  1  3 
Free. 
0  1  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
Free. 

Free. 

free. 

0  0  1 
0  0  I 
019    0 

20  0  0 
25    0    0 

20    0    0 

20    0    0 

5  0  0 
0  4  6 
0    5    0 


0  10 

1  10 
50    0 


50    0  0  per  cent. 


0    0  10 

Prohibited. 

0    7    2 


20  0  0 
0  4  6 
3  14    8 


0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 


50    0    0 
Option  not  existing. 


4  8  8 
2  15  6 
1    0     3 

50  0  0 
20  0  0 
1     1     6 

13  1  3 
Free. 
0  1  6 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


10  14 
0  0 
0  19 


20  0 

50  0 

20  0 

1  4 

1  4 


0  10 

1  10 
50    0 


1  3 
0  3 
8    8 


27  10   0  per  cwt, 
27  10    0 
0    4    8 


27  10   0  per  cent. 
0    0    2 


27  10    0 

0  12    7 

1  5    4 


Prohibited. 
0    0    6 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


41  16 
0  13 

0 
3 

0  13 

3 

0    0    5 

Prohibited. 

0    3    4 

27  10 
27  10 
0  18 

0 

0  per  cent 

8 

27  10 
27  10 
27  10 
27  10 
27  10 
27  10 

0 

0 

0  per  cent 

0 

0  per  cent 

0 

1  6  5 
0  8  10 
0    4    5 

27  10  0 
<^7  10  0 
0  12  10 

4  13  6 
Free. 
0  0  6 
0  2  X 
0  3  4 
Free. 

Free. 


Free. 
0    8  10 

27  10 
27  10 

Oper 
Oper 

cent, 
cent 

27  10 

Oper 

cent. 

27  10 

Oper 

cent. 

27  10 

Oper 

cent. 

Free. 

2  16  0 
0  4  5 
0  13  3 

27  10  0 

0  9  4 

1  8  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

Oil  0 

27  10  0  per  ^ent. 

3  14  8  I 


JUS 
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Glass,  viz. 

crown  glass,  or  any  kind  of  window  glass  (not  being  plate 

glass  or  German  sheet  glass),  per  cwt.     -  - 

German  sheet  glass,  per  cut.  - 

plate  glass,  superticial  measure,  viz. 

not  containing  more  than  t)  square  feet,  per  square 
foot         -  -  -  -  - 

containing  more  than  9  square  feet,  and  not  more  than 

11  square  ftet,  per  square  foot         ... 

containing  more  than  11  square  feet,  and  not  more 

than  3(i  square  feet,  per  square  foot 
containing  more  than  36  square  feet,  per  square  foot    - 
glass  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
and  old  broken  glass  tit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  for 
every  100/.  value         .  .  -  .  - 

and  further,  for  every  cwt. 
Glass  imported  was  by  act  2/  (ieo.  3.  c.  13.  firee  of  excise  duty, 
but  by  the  following  acts  suliject,  in  addition  to  the  customs 
duty,  to  an  excise  duty  of  W.  6s.  per  cwt.,  vi/.  43  Geo.  3. 
c.  6!).,  'Zt.  2i. ;  45  Geo.  3.  c.  30.,  1/.  Is. ;  !>'>  Geo.  3.  c.  94., 
3/.  3.i.    In  the  year  1825,  the  above  excise  duties  were  added 
to  the  customs  duties. 
Gloves  (of  leather),  viz. 

habit  gloves,  per  dozen  pair        .  -  .  - 

men's  gloves,  per  dozen  pair  -  -  -  - 

women's  gloves  or  mitts,  per  dozen  pair 
Glue  or  gelatine,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  -        - 

clijipings  or  waste  of  any  kind  fit  only  for  making  glue,  for 
every  lOOi.  value       .  .  -  -  - 

Grains,  viz. 

Guinea  grains,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Grains,  in  Extract, 
of  Paradise,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Grains,  in  Extract. 
Granilla,  per  lb.        -  - 

Grapes,  for  every  100/.  value       .  -  - 

Grease,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  -  - 

(ircaves,  for  dogs,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  - 

Guinea  wood,  per  ton         .  .  .  .  - 

Gum,  viz. 

storax,  per  cwt.        ..... 

ammoniacum,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

animi,  per  cwt. 

Arabic,  per  cwt.        ...  .  . 

cashew,  pc'r  cwt.  -  -  ... 

copal,  per  cwt.        .  -  - 

elemi,  pev  cwt.  ...  .  . 

guaiacum,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  ,  . 

kino,  per  cwt.         ..... 

cake  lac,  per  cwt.  ..... 

lac  dye,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

lac  lake,  per  cwt.        ..... 

seed  lac,  per  cwt.  .... 

shell  lac,  per  cwt.        ..... 

stick  lac,  per  cwt.  -  •  -  - 

opoponax,  per  cwt.  -  -  ... 

sagapenum,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  -        - 

sandarach,  per  cwt.        ... 

sarcocolla,  per  cwt.  .... 

Senegal,  per  cwt.        ...  .  . 

Tacamahaca,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  -         - 

tragacanth,  per  cwt.  .... 

not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged,  per  cwt.        ..... 

Gunpowder,  per  cwt.  .       -  -  -         - 

Gypium,  per  ton  -  -  .  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 

per  ton       -  •  -  -  -  - 

H. 

Hair,  viz. 

camels'  hair  or  wool,  per  lb.  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  horn,  any  British  pos- 
session -  .... 

cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk  hair,  per  cwt. 

goats'  hair.     See  ^Vool. 

horse  hair,  per  cwt.        -  ... 

human  hair,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value        .  .  .  - 

.    articles  manufactured  of  hair,  or  any  mixture  thereof, 
from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  for  every  100/.  value 
manufactures  of  hair  or  goats'  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goats' 
wool  and  any  other  material,  and  articles  of  such  manu- 
facture   wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly 
enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every 
100/.  value  .  .  .  .  . 

Hams,  per  cwt.        ...... 

Harj)  strings  or  lute  strings,  silvered,  for  every  100/.  value 
Hats  or  bonnets,  viz. 

bast,  chip,  cane,  or  horse  hair  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or 

bonnet  not  exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter,  per  dozen  • 

each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter, 

per  dozen  .  .  .  .  . 

straw  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or  bonnet  not  exceeding  22 
inches  in  diameter,  per  dozen  -  - 

each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter, 
per  dozen  -  -  -  - 

SViade  of,  or  mixed  with  felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver,  per 
hat  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Hay,  the  load  containing  36  trusses,  each  truss  being  56  lbs. 
Heath  for  brushes,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

Hellebore,  per  lb.  -  - 

Hemp,  dressed,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  .  . 

rough  or  undressed,  or  any  other  vegetable  substance  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  undressed  hemj),  and  applicable  to 
the  same  purposes,  per  cwt. 
Hides,  viz. 

horse,    mare,    gelding,    bufialo,    bull,  cow,  or  ox  hides, 
viz. 


0    6    0 
0    8    0 


0    4  0 

0    5  0 

0    7  0 

0  12  0 


0  6 
0  6 
0    6 


Duty,  1819. 


Duty,  1787. 


0  6    0 
3    0    0 

1  11    8 


0    rt    6 
0    1    0 


30    0    0 

1    8    0 

20    0    0 


1  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  8  0 
6  16  0 

0  10  6 

1  4  0 
0  9  2 
0    0  1 

4  15  0 


Prohibited. 

0  12  0 

0    4  9  per  cwt. 

0    2  0 

0    2  0 

0    0  10 

50    0  0 

0    1  8 

0    2  0 

015  0 

11    4  0 

7    0  0 

9    6  8 

0  12  0 

0    7  6 


3  14 

10  5 
8  8 
2  6 
2  16 

0  9 

2  16 

3  14 

1  0 
19  12 

4  13 
0  19 
4  13 
0  12 

11  4 
.'}  12 


50    0    0  per  cent. 
3    0    0 
1  11    8 


20    0    0 
67  10    0 


50  0  0 
2  16  0 
0    6    4  pen 


0  10 

1  4 
0  9 
0    0 

4  15 


0    0  psr  cent. 


I 


0    1  4^  per  cwt. 

0    0  2 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

Free. 

27  10  0 

Free. 

0  Oil 

33    0  0  per  cent. 

8    8  0 

1  17  4 

1  8  0 

2  16  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

3  14  8 
1    3  4 

4  4  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0  9  4 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

018  8 

OlS  8 

Free. 

7    9  4 

1  17  4 

0  7  0 

1  17  4 

27  10  0  per  cent. 


27  10    0  per  cent. 
1  15    3 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


:,6 


27  10 
2     7 
0    2 

0 
0 
6  per 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

5 

6 

Probibite<l. 
Oil     0 
0    4    5 
0    0    11 
2    4    0 

I 
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Duty, 


Hides,  horse,  &c.  —  continued. 

not  lai'jTjd,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed,  viz. 

dry,  \>et  cwt  -  - 

wet,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  - 

tha  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  the  west  coast 

of  Africa,  each  hide  not  exceeuing  14  lbs.  weight. 


per  I 


the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, viz. 

dry,  per  cwt.  .... 

wet,  per  cwt.  •  -  •  - 

tanned  and  not  otherwise  dressed,  per  lb. 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  lb.         -  -  -  -        - 

cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb.  .  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession,  per  lb.     '- 

and  pieces  of  such  hides,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 

dressed,  per  II).        .  -  -  -  - 

the  produc-'  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession,  per  lb.        - 
cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.         -  -  -         - 

Note —  Hides,  raw  or  undressed  (except  liorse 
bides),  imported  from  tlie  British  colonies 
in  America,  were  exemi)ted  from  duty  in 
act  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13. 
tails.    See  Tails, 
lo-sh  hides,  per  lb.  - 

Musiovy  or  Russia  hides,  tanned,  coloured,  'shaved,  or 
otherwise  dressed,  per  hide        -  -  -  - 

pieces  larmed,  coloured,  shaved,  or  otherwise  dressed, 
peril,.  .  .  .  .  . 

hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw  or  undressed,  not  iiarlicularly 
enumerated  or  described,  nor  olherwise  charged  with 
duty,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America, 
fur  every  100/.  value        .  -  -  - 

hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw  or  undressed,  not  particularly 
enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 
duly,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -  - 

holies  or  pieces  of  hides,  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any 

way  drtssed,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  desciibtd, 

::oi  otherwise  charged  witli  duty,  for  every  100/.  value    - 

Hones,  ver  100  -  -  '    - 

Honey,  )ier  cwt.  -  -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
])ercwt. 
Hoofs  cf  cattle,  for  every  100/.  value 
Hoops,  viz. 

of  iron,  per  cwt.        .... 

of  wood,  viz. 

not  exceeding  6  feet  in  length,  per  1,000 

exceeding  6  feet  and  not  exceeding  9  feet  in  length, 

per  1,000  .  .  .  - 

exceeding  9  feet  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in  length, 

per  1 ,0(J0        ...  -  - 

exceeding  12  feet  and  not  exceeding  15  feet  in  length, 

per  1,000  ...  .  . 

exceeding  15  feet  in  length,  per  1,000 
Hops,  per  cwt.  ..... 

Horns,  horn,  and  pieces  of  horns,  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Horn  tips,  per  100        -  ... 

Horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  each 
Hungary  water.    See  Spirits. 

I  emd  J. 

Jalap,  per  lb.        -  - 

Japanntd  or  lacquered  ware,  for  every  100/.  value 
Jet,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Jetsam.     See  Derelict. 

Jewels,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  all  other  precious  stones  (except 
diamonds),  viz. 
set,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -  - 

not  set,  for  every  100/.  value 
India  rubbers.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Indigo,  per  lb.  .  -  .  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 

per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Ink  for  printers,  per  cwt.        .  .  .  . 

Inkle,  unwrcught,  per  lb.  -  .  .  . 

wrought,  per  lb.        -  -  .  .  . 

Iron,  viz. 

in  bars,  or  unwrought,  per  ton 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  ton  -  .  -  - 
slit  or  hammered  into  rods,  and  iron  drawn  or  hammered 

less  than  ,f  of  an  inch  square,  per  cwt. 
cast,  for  everv  100/.  value  -  .  .  . 

hoops.     See  Hoops, 
old  broken,  and  old  cast  iron,  per  ton 

ore,  per  ton         .  .  .  .  . 

pig  iron,  per  ton  ... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  ton  .  .  .  . 
chromate  of  iron,  per  ton           -               .                   -  - 
wrought,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  value      -                                   .               .  . 
Isinglass,  per  cwt.            .                   -                   .           .               . 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  cwt.                       ... 
Juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  per  gallon             -               -  - 
of  limts,  per  gallon        -                  •                      »  - 
Junk,  old.    See  Bags,  old, 

1  ♦.  K- 

Kelp.    See  Alkali. 

ILac,  viz.  stick  lac,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

Lace,  viz.  thread  lace,  for  every  1  DO/,  value 
Lacquered  ware.    See  Japanned  ware. 


0    1  8 

0    5  0 

0    2  6 

5  17  6 

20    0  0 


30  0 
1  3 
0  15 


0  5 

1  0 

1    3 

0    5 

0    7 

0  10 

0  12 
0  15 
8  11 

0    2 

0  2 

1  0 


0  0  6 
20  0  0 
0    0    2 


0  0  10  per  hide. 

0  0    6  per  hide. 

0  0  10  per  hide. 

0  1    0 

0  1    0 

0  1    0 

0  1    0 

75  0    0  per  cent. 

75  0    0  per  cent. 

75  0    0  per  cent. 

75  0    0  per  cent. 


0    1    8 

0    1    8  per  lb. 

0    1    8  per  lb. 


r5  0  0 
1  3  0 
0  15    0 


1     5 

0  15 

0  15 

0  15 

0  15 
0  15 
8  11 

0  5 
0  5 
0  13 


0  2  0 
62  10  0 
0    2    0 


SO    0 
10    0 

0 
0 

50    0    0 
20    0    0 

0    0 

4 

0    0    5 

0    0 
0  10 
0    0 
0    5 

3 
0 
10 
2 

0  0    5 

1  1    0 
0    0  10 
0    5    2 

1  10 

0 

6  10    0 

0    2 

6 

12    2 

0    5 
10    0 

0 
0 

1    0    0 
20    0    0 

0  12 
0    5 
0  10 

0 
0 
0 

0  17    6 
0    8    9 
0  17    6 

0    1 
0    5 

3 
0 

0    8    0 
20    0    0 

20    0 

2    7 

0 
6 

50    0    0 
2    7    6 

0  15 
0    0 
0    0 

10 

Si 

0  15  10 
0    1    6 
0    1    6 

0    0    9  per  hide. 
0    0    9  per  hide. 


0    0    9  per  hide. 
0    0    5 


77    0    0  per  cent. 


0    010 

0    0    0  per  lb. 

0    0    8 


27  10    0  per  cent. 


\: 


77    0    0  per  cent. 
0  11    0 

8  10  iier  ban-el, 
42  gallons. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
0  11    3 
0    5  11 
0    5  11 
0    511 

0  5U 
0  5  H 
5  IS  10 

0    1  10  per  KIO. 
0    0    7 
2    4    0 


0  jier  cent. 


Free 
Free 

Free 

0    S 
0    0 
0    2 

10 

Si 

2  16 

2 

Free 

Prohibited. 

0  13 
0    2 
27  10 

9 
9 
0  per 

cent 

Free 
27   10 

0  per 

cent 

rrol-.ibiteel. 

0     0 

54 

0    0 
0    0 

4 
3J 

Free. 
0  17    8  per  doien 
yard». 
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Duty,  1787. 


Laffaii.    See  Derelict. 

Lamp  black,  per  rwt.  -  -  •  . 

JLapis  calaminaris,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Lard,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Latten,  per  cwt.  -  •  -  - 

shaven,  per  cwt.  -  •  •  . 

Lavender  tlowers,  per  lb.        • 
Lead,  viz. 

black,  per  cwt.        -  -  •  -  . 

chromate  of  lead,  pej  lb.  -  - 

ore,  per  ton        -  -  ... 

pig,  per  ton  -  -  •  - 

red,  per  cwt.  ... 

white,  per  cwt.  -  .  .  . 

Leather,  viz.  pieces  of  leather,  or  leather  cut  into  shapes,  or 
anv  article  made  of  leather,  or  any  manufacture  whereof 
leather  is  the  most  valuable  part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 
or  described,  for  every  100/.  value  .  .  . 

Leaves  of  gold,  per  100  leaves     ... 
Leaves  of  roses,  per  lb.  -  •  •  - 

Leeches,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 
Lemons.     See  Oranges. 

peel  of,  per  lb.  -  -  -  . 

preserved  in  sugar.     See  Succades. 
Lentiles,  the  bushel  ..... 

Ijignum,  viz. 

quassia.    See  Quassia. 

vitse,  per  ton        -  -  -  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  ton  .... 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
Linen,  or  men  and  cotton,  viz. 

cambrics,  and  lawns,  commonly  called  French  lawns,  the 
piece  not  exceeding  8  yards  in  length,  and  not  exceeding 
7-8ths  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity, 
plain        ... 

bordered  handkerchiefs        .... 
lawns  of  any  other  sort,  not  French,  viz. 

not  coniaininj;  more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of 

warp,  per  square  yard  -  - 

containing  more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
per  square  yard        .... 
damasks  and  damask  diaper,  viz. 

until  G  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 

from  5  Jan.  183 1,  per  square  yard 

drillings,  ticks,  and  twilled  linens,  viz. 

until  G  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard        -  .  . 

from  5  Jan.  1804,  per  square  yard 
sail  cloth,  per  square  yard  -  ... 

plain  linens,  and  diaper,  not   otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  and  whether  chequered  or  striped,  with  dyed 
yarn  or  not,  viz. 
not  containing  more  than  20  threads  to  the  in.  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard    - 
containing  more  than  20  threads,  and  not  more  than 
24  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  iier  square  yard 
containing  more  than  24  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  30  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  30  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  40  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1831,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  40  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  G.Tan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  60  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  80  threads  to  the  inch  of  wari>» 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  80  threads,  and  not  containing 
more  than  100  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
imtil  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  ."J  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
containing  more  than  100  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
until  6  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 
from  5  Jan.  1834,  per  square  yard 

Note.  —  The   duties  were  levied   on   the  goods 
above  mentioned  by  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111. ;  pre- 
viously to  which  they  were  chargeable  with 
duties  according  to  their  length  and  breadth 
respectively,  which,  consequently,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  compared  with   the  above.     It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  not  a  single 
entry  has  been  made  under  this  scale,  since 
1825;  and  the  previous  duties  may  be  consi- 
dered equally  prohibitory. 
Or,  and  instead  of  the  duties  herein-before  imposed  upon 
linens  according  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp, 
at  the  option  of  the  importtr,  for  every  100/.  value 
A  few  linens  have  been  occasionally  entered  under  this 

ad  valorem  duty. 
Note. — No  increased  rate  bf  duty  to  be  charged  on 
any  linen  or  lawns  for  any  additional  number  of 
threads  not  exceeding  two  threads  for  such  as  are 
not  of  30  threads  to  the  inch,  nor  for  any  additional 
number  of  threads  not  exceeding  .O  threads  for  such 
as  are  of  50  threads  and  upwards  to  the  inch, 
sails,  for  every  100/.  value  ... 

in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  fit  and  necessary 
for  such  ship,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  every  100/. 
value    -  -  -  -  - 

manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton  or 
with  wool,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise 
ehiirged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 


4  0 
6  0 
0  10 


5  0 
0  0 

6  0 

7  0 


2    0    0 
0  10    0 


1  8    0 

2  10    0 
0    0  10 

0  4    0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

1  16    0 


75  0    0 

0  5    0 

0  0  10 

20  0    0 

0    0    5 
0    0  10 

4  12    8 
0  11     2 


0    0    43 
0    0    4 


L.    s.  d. 

1  15  3 

0    3  8 

Free. 

0  13  3 

1  2  0 
0    0  4 


}     0  11 


30    0  -0 

101    9    8 

Free. 

20    0    0 

101    9    S 

25    0    0 

50    0    0 

0  6 
27  10 

0  17 
27  10 

0    3 

0    4 

8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
5 

per  cent, 
per  cent. 

Prohibited. 

0     1     2 

0    0    3 

27  10    0 

27  10 

0 

per  cent. 

0    0 

0. 

per  lb. 

I 


45    0    0 
44    0   0 


I 
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Linen  —  oonhtmeil. 

articles  ot  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with 

cotton  or  with  wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 

otherwise  charged  with  dutj,  for  ever>  100/.  value 

Linseed  cakes,  per  cwt. 

Liquorice  Juice,  or  succus  liquoritiae,  per  cwt. 

powder,  per  cwt.  ... 

root,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 
Litharge  of  gold,  per  cwt. 

of  silver,  per  cwt.  -  - 

Live  creatures  illustrative  of  natural  history 
Liverwort.  See  Lichen  Islandicus,  in  Moss. 
Logwood,  per  ton  -  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  ton     - 
Lupines,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

Lute  strings.     See  Catlings. 

M, 
Macaroni,  per  11>,  -  - 

Mace,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

imp.rted  from  any  British  possession  wi  hin  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb.     - 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  trom,  any  oiher  British  pos 
session,  per  lb.        - 
Madder,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

root,  per  cwt. 
Magna  Graecia  ware,  for  every  100/.  value 
Mahogany,  per  ton 

imported  from    the  Bay  of  Honduras  in  a  British  ship 
cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Belize,  per  ton 


Manganese  ore,  per  ton        -  -  -  • 

Mangoes.     S«e  Pickles. 

Manna,  per  lb.        -  -  .  .  . 

Manuscripts,  viz. 

bound,  per  cwt.  -  ^  - 

unbound,  per  cwt,  -  -  -  - 

Maps  or  charts,  plain  or  coloured,  each  map  or  chart,  or  part 

thereof        ... 
Marble.     See  Stone. 
Marbles  for  children.    See  Toys. 
MarmaUde,  per  lb.  -  ... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

Mastic,  per  cwt.       .  -  -  -  . 

Mats,  viz. 

of  bast,  per  100  -  .... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  for   every    100/. 
value  ..... 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value  .  .... 

Matting,  for  every  100/.  value       ... 

imported  from   any   British   possession,  for  every   100/. 
value  -  -  ... 

Mattresses,  for  every  100/.  value 
Mead  or  metheglin,  per  gallon        -  .  .  . 

Note.  —  Mead  or  metheglin  was,  by  act  43  Geo.  3.  c.  69., 
subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  tis.  per  gallon  in  addition  to 
the  customs  duty,  which  continued  until  5  April,  18'<!.^, 
when  the  same  was  added  to  the  customs  duty. 
Medals  of  gold  or  silver        ... 

of  any  other  sort,  for  every  100/.  value     - 
Medlars,  per  bushel       .... 
M  e  1  asses .    See  Sugar . 
Melting  pots  for  goldsmiths.    See  Pots. 
IMercury,  prepared,  for  every  100/.  value 
Metal,  viz. 

bell  metal,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

leaf  metal  (except  leaf  gold),  the  packet  containing  250 
leaves       -  .... 

Metheglin.    See  Mead. 

Mill  boards,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Minerals  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 

100/.  value  .... 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 
Models  of  cork  or  wood,  for  every  100/.  value 
Moss,  viz. 

lichen  Islandicus,  per  lb.  -  .... 

rock,  for  dyers'  use,  per  ton  ... 

not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  100/.  value 
IWother-of-pearl  shells,  for  every  100/.  value 
Mules,  each  -  -  .  .  . 

Mum.    See  Beer. 

Musical  instruments,  for  every  100/.  value 
Musk,  per  oz.  -  .... 

Myrrh,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

K. 

Natron.    See  Alkali. 
Needle  work.    See  Embroiderj'. 

Nets,  viz.  old  fishing  nets,  fit  only  for  makir.g  paper  or  paste- 
board.    Sec  Piags. 
Nicaragua  wood,  per  ton 
Nitre,  viz  cubic  nitre,  per  cwt. 
Nutmegs,  per  lb.  .  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  lb.  -  .     "  .  . 

imported  from  an\>  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
Nuts,  viz. 

cashew  nuts  and  kernels,  per  cwt. 

castor  nuts  or  seeds,  per  cwt. 

coker  or  cocoa  nuts,  the  produce  of  any  Ihitish  possession, 

per  1,200  nuts 
cbesnuts,  per  bushel 
pistachio  nuts,  per  cwt. 

small  nuts,  per  bushel  -  -        -  -        ■ 

walnuts,  per  bushel  -  -  -        ■ 

ruts  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  everj'  100/ 
value 


Duty,  1819. 


0  2 
0  2 
Free. 

0  4 
0  3 
0    5 


0    3    6 
0    3    6 


0  0  6 
5  0  0 
7  10    0 


0  10    0 
0    0    3 


5  0 
20  0 
0    6 


Free. 
5    O    0 
0     1     0 


30  0  0 

10  0 

0  0  3 

3  8  2 

20  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  0  1 

0  5  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  10  0 

20  0  0 

0  0  6 

0  6  0 


0  .■■.  0 

0  0  6 

0  3  6 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 

0  10  0 

0  0  6 

0  10 


50    0  0 

0    0  2 

3  15  0 

5  10  0 

3    5  4 

0    2  0 

0    2  0 

20   O  0  per  cent. 

0    9  2 

0    9  2 

0    5  0 


0  3 
0  15 
0  5 
75  0 
11  17 


per  cent. 


0  1 

0  1 

7  9 

\  3 

r;0  9 


50  0 
50  0 
0    O 


Free. 
20    0    O 
0    5    0 


50 


0  0 

0  0 

0  8 

8  2 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0  8 

1  15  0 
20  0  0 
20    0  0 

5    0  0 


1  6 

50  0 

0  3 

0  2 

0  2 

11  4 


20    0    0  per  < 


4  13 
0  4 
0    4 


Dut.v,  1787. 
L.    a.    c/.' 


27  10    0  percent. 

1  8    O 

2  12     1 
1     8  10 

0    0    10 
0    0     S 
27  10    0  per  cent. 

Free. 
0    2    4 


0    0  2 

0     4  0 

0    4  0 

0    4  0 

Free. 

27  10  0 

2    4  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    0  6 


h 


27  10    0 
0    0    2  per  yard. 


27  10  0 
27  10  0 
0    0    2 


I   27  10  O 

0  2  4 

27  10  0 

1  11  I 
0  0  « 
0  10  o 

27  10  0 

27  10  0 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    5  0 

27  10  0 

0    0  4  per  lb. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0 

O    2  0 

2  16  0 


Free. 
2     6    8 
0    2    0 

0     2    0 

0    2    0 


27  10  0  per  cent. 

0  1  5 

1  8  0 
0  0  9 
0    0  'J 
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Duty,  1819. 


Duty,  1787. 


Nux  vomica,  per  lb.  - 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Estract. 

O. 
Oakum,  per  cwt. 
Ochre,  per  cwt. 
Oil,  viz. 

of  almonds,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

of  bays,  per  lb.  ... 

of  castor,  per  lb.  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  lirom,  any  Britiiih  poS' 
session,  per  cwt. 
chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed,  viz. 
of  caraway,  per  lb. 

of  cloves,  per  lb.  •  -  - 

of  lavender,  per  lb. 

of  mint,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

of  peppermint,  per  lb.  -  • 

of  spike,  per  lb. 
cassia,  bergamot,  lemon,  otto  of  roses,  thyme,  and  of  all 
other  sorts,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

of  cocoa  nut,  per  cwt.  -  -  .  . 

fish  oil.    See  Train  oil,  In  Oil. 
of  hemp  seed,  per  tun  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun 
of  linseed,  per  tun  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun 
of  olives,  per  tun  -  -  - 

imported  in  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  per  tun 
of  palm,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

of  paran,  per  tun  ... 

of  rape  seed,  per  tun  •  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun 
of  cassia,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  bergamot,  per  lb.       -  -  ... 

of  cajaputa,  per  lb.  •  -  - 

of  jessamine,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  cinnamon,  per  lb.         -  ... 

of  aniseed,  per  lb.  -  -  -       . 

of  juniper,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  nutmegs,  per  lb.  -  - 

of  neroli,  per  lb.  -  -  -  • 

of  pine,  per  lb.  •  ... 

of  rosewood,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  rosemary,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  sandal  wood,  per  lb.  •  -  • 

of  turpentine,  per  lb.  .... 

of  amber,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

of  sassafras,  per  lb.  -  ... 

of  thyme,  per  lb.  -  - 

of  lemon,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

rock  oil,  per  lb.  -  -  •  - 

seal  oil.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil.  . 

seed  oil,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  per  tun  -  I 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  tun 
seed  cakes,  per  cwt.  ... 

of  spermaceti.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 
train  oil,  blubber,  spermaceti  oil,  and  head  matter,  viz. 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  taken 
and  caught  by  the  crews  of  British  ships,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  the  fishery,  or  from  any  British 
possession  in  a  British  ship,  per  tun 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  of 
foreign  fishing,  per  tun  ... 

walnut  oil,  per  lb.  -  -  •  • 

whale  oil.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 

oil  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
Olibanum,  per  cwt.  ...  .  . 

Olives,  per  gallon  .... 

Olive  wood,  per  ton  ...  .  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 


Oniooa,  ixx  trusbel 

Opium,  per  lb.  ... 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 
Orange  flower  water,  per  gallon  -  .  .         . 

Oranges  and  lemons,  viz. 

the  chest  or  box  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  5,000  cubic 
inches  .  .  -  • 

the  chest  or  box  exceeding  the  capacity  of  5,000  cubic 
inches,  and  not  exceeding  7,300  cubic  inches 

the  chest  or  box  exceeding  the  capacity  of  7,300  cubic 
inclies,  and  not  exceeding  14,000  cubic  inches 

for  every  1,000  cubic  inches  exceeding  the  above  rate  of 
14,000  cubic  inches  .... 

loose,  per  1,000  -  .  .  . 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  for  every  100/.  value 

peel  of,  per  lb.  -  ... 

Orchal,  orchelia,  or  archelia,  per  cwt. 
Ore  not  particularly  charged,  for  every  100/.  value 

of  gold  or  silver.    See  Bullion. 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 
Orpiment,  per  cwt.  ... 

Orris  or  iris  root,  per  cwt. 

Orsedew,  per  lb.  -  -  -  • 

Otto  or  attar  or  oil  of  roses.    See  Oil. 


Paddy.    See  Rice. 

Painters'  colours  not  particularly  charged,  viz. 

unmar>ufacturpd,  for  every  100/.  value 

manufactured,  for  every  100/  value 
Paintings  on  glass,  for  every  100/.  value 

and  further  for  every  cwt.  of  glass  -  -  -        - 

paintings  on  glass.    Excise  duty  on  glass.    See  Glass. 
Paper,  viz. 

brown  paiper  made  of  old  rope  or  cordnge  only,  without 
separating  or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar  therefrom,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  other  materials  therewith,  per  lb. 


0    0  10 

0    0  3 
0    10 

0    0  3 

0    2  6 

0    4  0 

0  14  0 

0    4  0 

0    4  0 

0    4  0 

0    4  0 

0    1  4 

0    2  6 


39  18 
1  0 
8    8 

1010 

0  2 
8    8 

39  18 

1  0 
0    1 


0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  0 


39  18  0 
1  0  0 
0    0    2 


26  12    0 
0    0    6 


0    3 

0    4 


0  0 
0  15 
75  0 
0  0 
0  3 
5    0 


1  8  6 
0  10  6 
0    0    6 


0  10 

0  .-. 

1  3 

1     3 


0  2  6 

1  12  0 
0  4  0 
0  4  0 
0  4  0 
0    4  0 

As  below. 

0    2  6 

39  18  0 

39  18  0 

39  18  0 

39  18  0 

18  15  7 


18  15  7 

0    2  6 

50    0  0  per  cent. 

39  18  0 


39  18 
4  0 
0  4 
0  16 
0  4 
4  0 
0    4 

0  2 
2    0 

1  12 
0  0 
4  0 
0    4 

2  0 
0  0 
0  5 
0  2 
0    4 


39  18  0 
.39  18  0 
0    0    2 


39  18    0 
0    0    6 


0    0    li 


2    3 

2    0  per  bushel. 


0    2    5  per  gallon. 


As  below. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 


15  16    9J 


8    8  10| 


1    5    0  per  1,000 
oranges  and 
lemons. 

1    5    0 
No  option. 

0  0  G 
016    8 

20    0    0 

1  8  6 
1  8  6 
0    1    3 


50  0  0 
50  0  0 
80    0    0 


15  16    9J 

27  10    0  per  cent. 


21  15 
27  10 

7 
0  per 

cent. 

27  10 
1     1 
0    0 

0 

3    6 

0 

'oi 

1 

0     1     24 


0    4    5  per  1,000 
oranges  and 
lemons. 


0    4    5 

No  option. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 

Free. 
27  10    0 

0    8    9 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
0    0    6 


I     0    0    2  per  lb. 

27  10    0 


0    2  U  perbundle.l 


i 
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Paper  —  continued. 

printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper  hangings,  or 

flock  p^per,  per  square  yard 

waste  paper,  or  paper  of  any  other  sort,  not  particularly 

enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  per  lb.  -  - 

The  descriptions  of  paper,  and  duties  thereon,  in  ad 

27  Geo.  3-  c.  13.,  are  too  numerous  to  state  ;  parti 

cularly  as  the  duties  were  prohibitory. 

Parchment,  per  dozen  sheets 

Pasteboards,  per  cwt.  • 

Pearl  barley,  per  cwt. 

Pearls,  for  every  100/.  value 

Pears,  per  bushel  •  - 

dried,  per  bushel  ... 

Pencils,  for  every  100/.  value 

of  slate,  for  every  100/.  value 
Pen*,  for  every  100/.  value 
Pepper  of  all  sorts,  per  lb.        - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 

per  lb.  -  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 

the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  lb. 
importtd  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per  lb. 

NUe Pepper  of  all  sorts,  in  the  year  1819,  was  subject 

to  the  excise  duty  of  2«.  fid.  per  lb.,  but  transferred 
to  the  customs  on  the  5th  of  April,  1825. 
Perfumery  not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  100/.  value 
Perry,  per  tun  -  -  -  - 

Excise  duty  on  perry.    See  Cider. 
Pewter,   manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, for  every  100/.  value  -  - 
Pickles  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described 

eluding  the  vinegar,  per  gallon 
Pictures,  each  -  ... 

and  further,  the  square  foot 
being  200  square  feet  or  upwards,  each 
under  2  feet  square,  each 

of  2  to  4  feet  square,  each        ... 
of  4  feet  square  and  upwards,  each 
Pimento,  per  lb.  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
per  ib.  -  - 

Pink  root,  per  lb. 
Pitch,  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of  any  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Burgundy  pitch,  per  cwt. 
Jews' pitch.    Sw  Bitumen  Judaicum. 
Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  alive 
Plaster  of  Paris,  per  cwt. 
Plate,  viz. 

battered,  fit  only  to  be  remanufacfured.     See  Bullion, 
of  gold,  per  oz.  Troy  ... 

of  silver  gilt,  per  oz.  Troy 
part  gilt,  per  oz.  Troy 
ungiit,  per  oz.  Troy  •  -• 

Platina,  for  every  100/.  value 

ore  of  platina,  for  every  100/.  value 
Platting  or  other  manufactures  to  be  used  in  or  proper  for 
making  hats  or  bonnets,  viz. 
of  bast,  chip,  cane,  or  horse  hair,  per  lb. 
of  straw,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Plums,  dried  or  preserved,  per  cwt. 
I'omatum,  for  every  100/.  value 
Pomegranates,  per  1,000  -  -  - 

peels  of,  per  cwt. 
Pork,  salted  (not  hams  nor  bacon,  which  .see),  per  cwt. 
Potatoes,  per  cwt. 
Pots,  viz. 

melting  pots  for  goldsmiths,  per  cwt. 
of  stone,  for  every  100/.  value 
Powder,  viz. 

hair  powder,  per  cwt. 

perfumed,  per  cwt. 
powder,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will 
serve  for  the  same  uses  as  starch,  per  cwt. 
Precious  stones.    See  Jewels. 
Prints  and  drawings,  viz. 

plain,  not  above  1  foot  square 
above  1  foot  square,  each 
coloured,  not  above  1  foot  square 
above  1  foot  square,  each 
Prunelloes,  per  cwt.  -  -  <•  • 

Prunes,  per  cwt.  -  -  . 


Quassia,  per  cwt. 

extract  or  preparation  of.    See  Extract. 

euicksilver,  per  lb. 
uills,  viz. 
goose  quills,  per  1,000 
swan  quills,  per  1,000 

euinces,  per  i,0U0 
uinine,  sulphate  of,  per  oz. 


Radix,  viz. 

contrayervae,  per  lb.  -  •  . 

enuloe  campanae,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

eringii,  per  lb.  ...  .  . 

ipecacuanhrt?,  per  lb.        -  -  .... 

rhataniae,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -  - 

extract  or  preparation  cf.    See  Extract. 

senekae,  per  lb.  ,  .  .  .  . 

serpentarifE,  or  snake  root,  per  lb.         -  -  -       - 

Rags,  viz. 

old  rags,  old  ropes  or  junk,  or  old  fishing  nets,  fit  only  for 
making  paper  or  pasteboard,  per  ton  ... 

W(y)nen  rags,  fit  only  for  manure,  per  Ion 
Raisins,  viz. 

of  the  sun,  per  civt.  -  ... 

of  any  other  sort,  per  cwt. 

4  C 


Dutv, 
1  Jan. i834 


L.  1.  d. 
0  1  0 
0    0    9 


0  10 
Z  8 
0  17 
6  0 
0  7 
0  10 
30    0 


20    0    0 

0  16 
0  10 
0  1  0 
10    0    0 

As  above. 

.As  above. 

As  above. 

0    1    3 

0  0    5 

0  0    4 

0  0  10 

0  0    9 

0  8    0 


3  16  9 

0    6  4 

0    6  0 

0  4  6 

1  0  0 
10  0 


10  0 

0  17  0 

1  7  6 
30    0  0 

013  0 

0    1  0 

0  12  0 

0    2  0 


9  15 
13  13 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  7 
1  7 


0    2 

0  12 
0  1 
0    0 


2    2    6 
1    0    0 


L.  3.  d. 
0  1  7 
0     1    7 


0  10 
3  8 
0  17 
5  0 
0  7 
0  10 
50  0 
50  0 
50    0 


50    0    0 

0  6  0 
As  below. 
As  below. 
As  below. 

3    8    0 

6  16  0 
10    4    0 

0     1    3 

0  010 
0  0  10 
0  0  10 
0  0  9 
014    3 


3  16 

9 

0    6 

4 

0    6 

0 

0    4 

6 

0    1 

0  per  oz 

5    0 

0 

0    6 

0 

0  17 

0 

7    0 

0 

50    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

Prohibited. 

0    2 

0 

9  15 
13  13 


817  6 

0    1  8 

0    2  6 

0  12  0 

2    0  0 

50    0  0  per  cent. 


1  8 
13    6 

0    6 
4    0 

2  0 


75    0    0  per  cent. 


0 

4 

9 

0  10 

0 

0 

8  10 

Frff 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0    0 
0    0 

n 

T'. 

0 

7 

27  10 

0 

0    0 

iH 

As  below. 

1  3  10 

2  7    8 
311     6 
0    0    6 

0    0 

27  10 
0  14 
0  13 
0    6 

3 

0  per  cent. 
lOj  per  last 
Ui  per  last 

0  1  ^ 


■Prohibited. 


27  10    0  per  cent. 
27  10    0 


0    1  10 

0    1  10 

18  0 
27  10    0 

0    8  10 

0  4  8 
Prohibited. 

0    3    8 

0  0  7 
2-  10    0 

5    5    8 

27  10    0  per  cent. 


|.     0    0 


27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    0  9 

0    0  6 

0    2  0 

018  4 

27  10  0  per  cent. 


0    0  6 

0    6  4 

0    0  1^ 

0    1  8 

27  10  0  per  cent. 


Free. 
27  10    0  per  cent. 


0  18    8 
As  below. 
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Articles. 

Duty. 
IJan.  1834. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  1787. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    1.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

Raisins  —  continued. 

of  all  sorts,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession,  per  cwt.       -               -               ... 

0  10    0 

1    2    0 

As  below. 

Smyrna,  per  cwt.             ..... 

Lexia  and  Faro,  per  cwt.           .... 

As  above. 

As  above. 

0  11    5 

As  above. 

As  above. 

0    8    0 

Belvidere,  per  cwt.          .              .              .              .           . 

As  above. 

As  above. 

0    8    3 

other  sorts,  per  cwt.            -               -               -               •        - 

As  above. 

As  above. 

0    7    1 

Rape  cakes,  per  cwt.            ..... 

0    0    2 

0    0    2 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

Rapeofgrapes,  per  tun          .               .               .               .           . 

Ratafia.    See  Spirits. 

Red  wood,  or  Guinea  wood,  per  ton               -              -              - 

13     6    0 

13    6    0 

6  10    8 

0    5    0 

0  15    0 

Free. 

Rhatany  root.    See  Radix  rhataniae. 

Rhubarb,  per  lb.      .-.-.- 

0    1    0 

0    4 

0    1    6 

imported  from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 

Company's  charter,  per  lb.      - 

0    1    0 

0    2    6 

0    1    6 

Rice,  viz. 

not  being  rough  and  in  the  husk,  per  cwt. 

0  15    0 

0.15    0 

1     0    7    4  per  cwt. 

rough  and  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  per  bushel 

0    2    6 

0  10    0  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 

not  being  rough  and  in  the  husk,  per  cwt. 
rough  and  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  per  quarter 

0    1    0 

0    5    0 

1     0    7    4  per  cwt. 

0    0    1 

0    2    6  per  cwt. 

Rocou.     See  Annotto. 

Ropes,  new,  see  Cordage;  old,  see  Rags;  Coir,  see  Coir. 

Rosewood,  per  cwt.             ..... 

0  10    0 

1    0    0 

33    0    0  per  cent. 

Rosin,  or  colophonia,  per  cwt. 

0    4    9 

0    4    9 

0    2    3 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 

per  cwt.       ...... 

0    3    2 

0    3    2 

0    16 

Rubies.    See  Jewels. 

S. 
Saccharum  Satumi,  per  lb.                .... 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

0    0    3 

Saflflower,  per  cwt.              ..... 

0    10 

0    8    9 

Free. 

Saffron,  per  lb.            -               •               -               -               -        - 

0    1    0 

0    7    6 

0    2    6 

Sago,  per  cwt.        ...... 

Sails.    See  Linen. 

0    1    0 

3  14    S 

18    0 

Sal,  viz. 

ammoniac,  per  cwt.         ..... 

0    1    0 

2  16    0 

Free. 

limonum,  per  lb.        ...                  .               . 

prunelle,  per  cwt.              -               -                      -                  - 

0    4    9 

0    4    9 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

0    10 

2  16    0 

0  18    8 

Salep,  or  salop,  per  cwt.     ...                     -         . 
Salt           ....... 

0    1    0 
Free. 

7    0    0 

18    0 

Saltpetre,  per  cwt.            ..... 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    2    3 

imported  from  the  East  Indies,  per  cwt.        -              -       - 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    7    9 

Sanguis  draconis,  per  cwt.                .... 

0    4    0 

9    6    8 

3  14    8 

Santa  Maria  wood,  for  every  100/.  value 

Sapan  wood,  per  ton           -               .               -               -               - 

20    0    0 
0    1    0 

20    0    0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

}•    33    0    0  percent. 

Sarsaparilla,  per  lb.         .              .              -              - 
Sassafras,  per  cwt.               .               .               .               •               . 

0    0    6 

0    13 

0    0    8 

0    2    0 

0    6    4 

0    2    4 

Saunders,  red,  per  ton            -              -              •              -           . 

0    1    0 

0  15    0 

Free. 

white,  or  \ellow,  per  cwt.          .... 

0    1    0 

4  13    4 

18    0 

Sausages  or  puddings,  per  lb. 

0    0    4 

0    1    3 

S,9     ^r) 

Scaleboards,  per  cwt.                 .... 

3    8    2 

3    8    2 

0  11    0 

Scammony,  per  lb.       .               .           ■ 

0    2    6 

0    6    4 

0    2    6 

Seed,  viz. 

acorns,  per  bushel                .... 

0    1     0 

•  20    0    0  percent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

ammi  or  ammios  seed,  per  lb.           - 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    0    2 

aniseed,  per  cwt.            ... 

0    5    0 

3    0    0 

1    .T    2 

burnet  seed,  per  cwt.        .... 

1     0    0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent 

canary  seed,  per  cwt.            -                   -                   -               - 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

0  16    6 

caraway  seed,  per  cwt.     ... 

1  10    0 

10    0 

0    5    0 

carrot  seed,  per  lb.       -                   •                          -                - 

0    0    9 

0    0    9 

0    0    li 

carthamus  seed,  per  lb.     -                  -               . 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    0    2 

castor  seed.    See  Nuts. 

cevadilla  seed.    See  Sabadilla  seed . 

clover  seed,  per  cwt.         ... 

1    0    0 

1    0    0 

0    2    9 

cole  seed,  per  quarter         -                    ... 

0    1    0 

1     0    0 

0  13    S 

coriander  seed,  per  cwt.           -                 -                  -         - 

0  15    0 

0  15    0 

0    4    5 

cummin  seed,  per  cwt.        .... 

I)    2    0 

1     0    0 

0    7    4 

fennel  seed,  per  cwt.      ... 

0    2    0 

4    4    0 

0  14    0 

fenugreek  seed,  per  cwt.    .... 

0    9    6 

0    9    6 

0    3    4 

flax  seed,  per  quarter               -                   -                  •           - 
forest  seed,  per  lb.              . 

0    1    0 
0    0    6 

0    3    4 
25    0    0  per  cent. 

1    27  10    0  per  cent. 

garden  seed  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  per  lb.    - 

0    0    6 

0    1    0 

0    0    IV 

grass  seed  of  all  sorts,  per  cwt. 

10    0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

hemp  seed,  per  quarter        -                 •                  -              - 

0     1     0 

0  17    6 

0    9    64 

leek  seed,  per  lb.               -                   •                   - 

0    1     6 

0    1    0 

0    0    l| 

lettuce  seed,  per  quarter         -              -                  •              - 

0     1    0 

0    1    0  per  lb. 

0    0    11  per  lb. 

linseed,  per  quarter          .... 

0     1    0 

0    3    4 

Free. 

lucerne  seed,  per  cwt.              -                   .                  .           - 

1     0    0 

0  12    6 

0    2    9 

maw  seed,  per  cwt.            .... 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

0  15    5 

millet  seed,  per  cwt. 
mustard  seed,  per  bushel 

0  11     6 

0  11    6 

0    4    5 

0    8    0 

0    9    4  per  cwt. 

0    2    3  per  cwt. 

onion  seed,  per  lb.                -                   -                  -               - 

0     1     6 

0    0    5i 

0    0    1^ 

parsley  seed,  per  lb.         -               .               •               .            - 

0    0    1 

0    1    0 

0    0     li 
0    0    U 
0    0    Ij 

piony  or  peony  seed,  per  lb.                 - 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

quince  seed,  per  lb.                 -                   -                   -             - 

0    3    0 

0    3    0 

rape  seed,  per  quarter               .... 

0     1     0 

1    0    0 

0  13    8 

sabadilla  or  cevadilla  seed,  per  lb.             .                   -           - 

0     1    0 

0    10 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

shrub  or  tree  seed  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  lb. 

0    0    6 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

trefoil  seed,  per  cwt.         .... 

1    0    0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

worm  seed,  per  cwt.               -                  ,                .               - 

0    2    6 

8    8    0 

2  16    0 

all  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  commonly  made  use  of  for 
extracting  oil  therefrom,  per  quarter    - 

0    1    0 

0    0    4| 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

all  other  seed  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  lOOl.  value. 

30    0    0 

50    0    0 

27  10    0 

Segars.     See  Tobacco,  manufactured. 

Senna,  per  lb.             -               -               -               ... 

0    0    6 

0    1    3 

0    0    6 

Shaving  for  hats.     See  Platting. 

Ships  to  be  broken  up,  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 

ture (except  sails),  viz. 

foreign  ships  or  vessels,  for  every  100/.  value 

50    0    0 

50    0    0 

5  10    0 

British  ships,  or  vessels  entitled  to  be  registered  as  such,  not 

having  been  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  every  100/. 

value             ..... 

15    0    0 

Free. 

Free. 

Shrubs,     See  Plants. 

Shumac,  per  ton          -                  -                   -                   -            - 

0    1    0 

1  11     8 

Free. 

oilk,  viz. 

knubs  or  husks  of  silk,  and  waste  silk,  per  cwt 

0    1    0 

22    8    0 

1  17    4 

raw  silk,  per  lb.           -              -               ... 

0    0     1 

0    5    6 

0    3    0 

I 
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Silk  —  cuntiiated. 

thrown  silk,  not  dyed,  viz. 
singles,  per  lb. 
tiam,  perlb. 

organzine  and  crape  silk,  per  lb 
thrown  silk,  dveri,  viz. 
singles  or  tram,  per  lb. 
organzine,  or  crape  silk,  per  lb. 
knubs  or  husks  of  silk,  and  waste  or  floss  silk,  imported 
from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com 
pany's  charter,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

raw  silk,  the  produce  of  any  British  territory  in  the  Easi 
Indies,  per  lb.  -  -  -  ■ 

the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  the  East  Indies,  per  lb. 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  ma- 
terial, the  produce  of  Europe,  viz. 
silk  or  satin,  plain,  per  lb. 
,  and  at  the  option  < 
for  every  100/.  value 
Silk  or  satin,  figured  or  brocaded,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
for  every  lOO/.  value 
gauze,  plain,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs^ 
for  evtry  100/.  value 
gauze,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customS; 
for  every  100/.  value 
crape,  plain,  per  lb 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
for  every  100/.  value 
crape,  figured,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
for  every  100/.  value 
velvet,  plain,  per  lb.  -  ... 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
for  every  100/.  value 
velvet,  figured,  per  lb. 

or.  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customsj 
for  every  100/.  value 
ribands,  embossed  or  figVired  with  velvet,  per  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customS; 

for  every  100/.  value 
and  further,  if  mixed  with  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal,  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  when  the 
duty  is  not  charged  according  to  the  value,  per 
lb.        -  - 

fancy  silk,  net  or  tricot,  per  lb.         -  -  - 

plain  silk  lace  or  net,  called  tulle,  per  square  yard 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  anv  other  ma- 
terial, the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  British  pos- 
sessions within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  for  every  100/.  value  -  - 

millinery  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mate- 
rials is  of  silk,  viz. 
turbans  or  caps,  each        ... 
hats  or  bonnets,  each        -  -  -  - 

dresses,  each         ...  .  . 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
for  every  100/.  value  ... 

manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material,  not 
particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  w  ith  duty, 
for  every  100/.  value  .... 

articles  of  manufacture  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  ma- 
terial, wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  pai  ticularly  enu- 
merated, or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 
value  ..... 

Silkworm  gut,  for  every  100/.  value 
Skins,  furs,  pelts,  and  tails,  viz. 

badger,  undressed,  per  skin  ... 

bear,  undressed,  jier  skin  .... 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  skin  .... 

beaver,  undressed,  per  skin  -  -  -  - 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  skin        -  -  -  . 

Calabar.    See  Squirrel  skins. 

calf  and  kip,  viz. 

in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  cunied,  or  in  any  way 
dressed,  viz. 

dry,  per  cwt.  ... 

wet,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  each  skin  not  exceeding  7  lbs.  weight, 
per  cwt.  .  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, viz. 
dry,  per  cwt.  .  ... 

wet,  per  cwt. 
kip,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 
dressed        -  -  .... 

calf  and  kip,  viz. 

tanned,  and  not  otherwise  dressed,  per  lb. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.      -  -  .  - 

cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb.  .  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.  ... 

tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed  (not  being  tanned 
hides),  per  lb.  .  ... 

the  produce  of  and  imported  from,  any  British  pos- 
session, per  lb. 
cut  or  trimmed,  per  lb.  -  .  • 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British 
possession,  per  lb.  .  .  . 

cat,  undressed,  per  skin  .  .  .  . 

Chinchilla,  undressed,  per  skin         .  - 

coney,  undressed,  per  100  skins  .  .  . 

deer,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any 

British  possession  in  America,  per  100  skins 
Indian,  half-dressed,  per  skin 


0  10    0 

14    0 
0     1    4 


0  15 

1  5 

2  10 


30    0    0 
20    0    0 


As  above. 
0    0    9 


0  14 
0  14 
0  14 


20  0    0 

0  16 

0  4    6 

0  2    6 

0  0    8 

0  0    4 


^020 
'      per  doz. 


28    5    0  per  cent. 


27  10  0 

0    0  7 

0    5  6 

0    0  8i 

0    0  1 


calfskins, 
0    2    9 
per  doz. 


0    6    0  p.  dz.  skins.        27  10    0  per  cent. 

0    10 

calf, 
0    0    4J  per  lb. 
kip, 
77    0    0  per  cent. 


0    : 
C   3 


75    0    0  per  cent. 


0  6 

0  0  per  cent. 

1  (» 
i    0  4 

16    S 
0    « 


77    0    0  percent. 


0    0  H 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0   '/  r, 

0    0  9  per  skin. 

0    0  -i:  peril.. 
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Skins  —  continued. 

deer,  undressed  or  shared,  per  skin 

dog,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 

per  dozen  skins 
dog  fish,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 

undressed,  of  British  taking,  and  imported  direct  from 
Newfoundland,  per  dozen  skins 
elk,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 

dressed,  per  skin  ... 

ermine,  undressed,  per  skin 

dressed,  per  skin 
fisher,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession 
America,  per  skin  ... 

fitch,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 
fox,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British   possession 

America,  per  skin 
tails,  undressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
goat,  raw  or  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 

tanned,  per  dozen  skins 
hare,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
husse,  undressed,  per  skin 
kangaroo,  raw  and  undressed,  imported  from  any  British 

possession,  for  every  100/.  value  • 

kid,  in  the  hair,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
dressed,  per  100  skins 

dressed,  and  dyed  or  coloured,  per  lOJ  skins 
kip-    See  Calf  skins. 
Kolinski,  undressed,  per  skin 
lamb,  undressed,  in  the  wool,  per  100  skins 
tanned  or  tawed,  per  100  skins 

tanned  or  tawed,  and  dyed  or  coloured,  per  lOO  skins 
dressed  in  oil,  per  100  skins 
leopard,  undressed,  per  skin 
lion,  undressed,  per  skin 
lynx,  undressed,  per  skin 
marten,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,   imported   from    any    British    possesssion, 

per  skin 
tails,  undressed,  per  100  tails 
mink,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession 

America,  per  skin 
dressed,  per  skin  ... 

mole,  undressed,  per  dozen  skins 
musquash,  undressed,  per  100  skin» 
nutria,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
otter,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin 
ounce,  undressed,  per  skin 
panther,  undressed,  per  skiA 
pelts  of  goats,  undressed,  per  dozen  pelts 
dressed,  per  dozen  pelts 
of  all  other  sorts,  undressed,  per  100  pelts 
racoon,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin 
sable,  undressed,  per  skin 

tails  or  tips  of  sable,  undressed,  per  piece 
leal,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned,  tawed,  or  in  emy  way  dressed, 
per  skin  ... 

of  British  taking,  per  dozen  skins 
of  British  taking,  and  imported  from  Newfoundland 
per  skin  .  .  .  .  ! 

sheep,  undressed,  in  the  wool,  per  dozen  skins 
tanned  or  tawed,  per  lOU  skins 
dressed  in  oil,  per  100  skins 
squirrel  or  Calabar,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
tawed,  per  100  skins 
tails,  undressed,  for  every  100/.  value 
swan,  undressed,  per  skin 
tiger,  undressed,  per  skin 
weasel,  undressed,  per  100  skins 
wolf,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any  British   possession 

America,  per  skin  ... 

tawed,  per  skin  -  •  - 

wolverines,  undressed,  per  skin 

undressed,  imported  from  any   British  possession  in 
America,  per  skin 
skins  and  furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  furs,  raw  or  undressed, 
not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
skins  and  furs,  or  pieces  of  skins  and  furs,  tanned,  tawed 
curried,  or  in  any  way  dres  ed,  not  particularly   enu 
merated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty 
for  every  100/.  value 
articles  manufactured  of  skins  or  furs,  for  every  1  )0/.  value 

Note The  duty  on  fox,  otter,  seal,  wolf,  bear,  cat, 

and  beaver  skins,  imposed  by  act  59  (ieo.  3.  c.  52., 
suspended  till  6  July,  1824,  l>eing  the  produce  of  and 
imported  from  Newfoundland. 
Slate.    See  Stone. 

Smalts,  per  lb.  ... 

Snuff)  per  lb.  .  •  -  - 

of  any  country,  by  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  53.  •  5«.  1  per  lb 

annual  act  -  "   -  -  Is.  J  excise 

from  the  East  Indies,  per  lb. 
from  British  plantations  in  America,  per  lb. 
from  any  other  place,  per  lb. 

Note.  —  Snuff  was,  by  act  27  (Jeo.  3.  c.  13.,  subject  only 
to  duties  of  customs,  and  by  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  53., 
subject  only  to  a  duty  of  excise,  which  was,  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1825,  transferred  to  the  customs. 
Soap,  viz. 

hard,  per  cwt.  .... 

Bott,  per  cwt.  ... 

the  produce  o^  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 

in  the  East  Indies,  viz. 
hard,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

soft,  per  CH  t.  -  •  -  •  - 
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Article*. 

Duty, 
lJan.f834 

Duty,  1819.                       Duty,  1787. 

L.      3.     d. 

L.   *.    d. 

L.    t.    d. 

Soda.    See  Alkali. 

S|)a  ware,  for  every  lOW.  value 

30    0    0 

50    0    0 

27  10    0 

Specimens  of  minerals,  fossils,  or  ores,  not  particularly  enu- 
merated or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  each 

specimen  not  exceeding  in  weight  14  lbs. 

Free. 

0    0    2  per  lb. 
20    0    0 

}  27  10    0 

exceeding  in  weight  14  lbs.  each,  for  every  100/.  value 

5    0    0 

illustrative  of  natural  history,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

or  described 

Free. 

Previous  to  ISSS,  subject  to  duty  according  to  their  re- 

spective  denomination. 

Speckled  wood,  per  ton                   -                   .                .              . 

8  14    2 

8  14    2 

1 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 

I    4    8    4 

per  ton                       -                       .                     .                     . 

0  16    3 

0  16    3 

\ 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

3 

Spelter,  in  cakes,  per  cwt.               -                   -                   •           . 
not  in  cakes,  per  cwt. 

0    2    0 
0  10    0 

60    0    0  per  cent. 
18    6 

27  10    0  per  cent. 
0  13    9 

Spermaceti,  fine,  per  lb.                 -                   .                   -            . 

0    1    6 

0    1    6 

0    0    8 

Articles. 

Duty, 
IJan. 1834 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  1787. 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,viz. 

L.  $.   d. 

L.  ,.  d. 

L.  1.  d. 

for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or 

strong  waters  of  any  strength  not 

exceeding  the  strength  of  proof 

by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  and   so 

in   proportion    for    any  greater 
strength  than    the    strength   of 
proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less 

quantity  than  a  gallon,  viz. 

not  being  spirits  or  strong  waters. 

the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 

Spirits  were  also  subject  to  the 
following  duties  of  excise  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
undermentioned  acts,  viz. 

possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter,   and    not    being  sweetened 
spirils,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any 

article,  so  that    the    dejjree  of 

59  Geo.  3.  c.  2. 

27  Geo.  3.  c.  15. 

strength  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 
actly asi-ertained  by  such  hydro- 

L.  s.     d. 

L.  1.    d. 

meter 

1     2    b 

0    2    2i 

0    0  10* 

1    0    4i 

0    6    li 

or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of 

any  British  posse-sion  in  Ame- 

rica, not  being  sweetened  spirits. 

or  spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid   - 

0    9    0 

0    1    6 

0    0    6 

0  12    5 

0    4    3i 

or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of 

any    British    possession    within 

the    limits    of    the  East   India 

Company's    charter,    not  being 

• 

sweetened  spirits,  or   spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid 

0  15    0 

0    2    6 

0    .1    43 

0  18    6i 

0    4    3i 

cordials,  or  strong  waters  respect- 

ively (not  being  the  produce  of 

any  British   possession  in  Ame- 

rica), sweetened  or  mixed  with 

any   article,    so   that    the    da- 

gree  of  strength  thereof  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  by  such 

< 

hydrometer 
cordials,  or  strong  waters  respect- 
ively, being  tl.e  produce  ot  any 

1  10    0 

0    6    7i 

0    3    4| 

1  16    7J 

0    9    8i 

Britibh   possession   in   America, 

sweetened   or   mixed  with   any 

article,    so   that  the  degree  of 

strength  thereof  cannot  be  ex- 

actly ascertained  by  such  hydro-  1 

meter               .               -               . 

1    0    0 

U    6    7i 

0    3    4| 

1     4    0 

0    8    0 

rum  shrub,   however  sweetened. 

the  produce  of,    and  imported 

from,  any  British  possession  in 

America,  per  gallon 

0    9    0            0    6    7i 

0    3    43 

1     4    0 

0    8    0 

1 

Articles, 

1jS!7^34.            Duty,  1819. 

Duty,  1787. 

L.     ».    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

t.   s.    d. 

Sponge,  per  lb.                  ... 

0    0    6 

0    2    0 

0    0    9 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession. 

per  lb.        -                   -                       ... 

0    0    1 

0    2    0 

0    0    9 

Squills,  dried,  per  cwt.            .... 

0    8    0 

1    0    0 

}     0    2    6 

not  dried,  per  cwt. 

0    1    0 

0    5    0 

Starch,  per  cwt.                  ... 

9  10    0 

9  10    0 

5    5    8 

Stavesacre,  per  cwt.                  .... 

0    4    0 

1    8    0 

0    8    9 

Steel ,  unwrought,  prepared  in,  and  imported  from,  any  British 

possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  per  ton 

0    1    0 

50    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

or  any  manufactures  of  steel  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 

described,  for  every  100/.  value 

20    0    0 

;0    0    0  per  cent. 

Prohibited. 

Stibium.      See  Antimony. 

Sticks,  viz.  walking  sUcks.    See  Canes. 

Stone,  viz. 

burrs  for  mill  stones,  per  100 

0  10    0 

.">  16    0 

0  110 

dog  stones,  not  exceeding  4  feet  in  diameter,  above  6  and 

under  12  inches  in  thickness,  per  pair 

6    3    6 

6    3    6 

2  17    2i 

emery  stones,  per  ton            -                      ... 
filtering  stones,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

0    1     0 

0    2    0 

1  16    8 

50    0    0 

50    0    0 

27  10    0 

flint  stones  for  potters 

Free. 

0    2    6  per  ton. 

7 

stones,  not  flint,  for  potters 

Free. 

66  10    0  per  cent. 

J.   27  10    0  per  cent. 

felspar  for  potters            ... 

Free. 

iO    0    0  per  cent. 

s 

gravestones  of  marble,  viz. 

polished,  each  not  containing  more  than  2  feet  square. 

per  foot  square,  superficial  measure 

0    2    6 

0    '2    6 

0    0    2J 
0    0    IJ 

unpolished,  the  foot  square,  superficial  measure 
gravestones  not  of  marble,  polished  or  unpolished,  the  foot 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

square,  superficial  measure 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

0    0    0\ 

limestone                      .... 

Free. 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

27  10    0  per  cent. 

marble,  rough,  blocks  or  slabs 

Free. 

0    6    4  the  solid  ft. 

0    -i    OthesUidft. 

marl)le  in  any  way  n>anufaeturcd  (except  gravestones  and 

paving  stones,  each    not  containing  more  than  5d  feet 

squaie),  per  cwt 

- 

-! 

0    3 

^ 

0    .T    2  the 

foot  sqr. 

0    1 

Oihcfoottqr.l 

4  C   4 
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Duty,  1819. 


Duty,  17S7. 


Stone  —  conlinuej. 

marble  paving  stones,  each  not  containing  more  than  2 
feet  square,  viz. 
poliihed,  the  foot  square,  superficial  measure 
rough,  per  foot  square,  superficial  measure 
mill  stones  above  4  feet  in  diameter,  or  if  12  inches  in 
thickness  or  upwards,  per  pair  .  .  . 

paving  stones,  not  of  marble,  per  100  feet  square,  super- 
ficial measure  .  .  .  . 
pebble  stones               -                 - 
polishing  stones,  for  every  100/.  value 

pumice  stones,  per  ton        -  -  -  - 

quern  stones,  viz.  under  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  inches  in  thickness,  per  pair 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  above  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  thickness,  pei-  pair 
rag  stones,  for  every  100/.  value        ... 
slates  not  otherwise   enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
100/.  value  .... 

slates  in  frames,  per  dozen        -  -  -  - 

slick  stones,  per  100  -  -  a  . 

stone,  sculptured,  or  mosaic  work,  per  cwt. 
stone  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  lithography 
whet  stones,  per  100 

stones  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  nor  other- 
wise charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 
Note — If  any  statue,  group  of  figures,  or  other  stone 
or  marble  ornament,  carved  out  of  the  same  block, 
shall  exceed  1  ton  weight,  the  duty  to  be  charged 
thereon  shall  be  estimated  at  the  rate  payable  for  1 
ton  weight,  and  no  more. 
Storax,  or  Styrax.    See  Cium. 

Straw  or  grass  for  platting,  per  cwt.  ... 

Succades,  per  lb.  -  -  •  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit.  poss.  per  lb. 
Sugar,  viz. 

brown  or  muscovado  or  clayed,  not  being  refined,  until 
5  April,  1834,  per  cwt.  ... 

the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  British 
possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  and  imported  from  thence,  per  cwt. 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  Brit.  poss. 
in  America,  and  imported  from  thence,  per  cwt. 
(Sugar  was,  by  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  52.,  subject  to  the 
fluctuation  of  3s.  per  cwt.  less  than  the  above 
duties,  according  to  the  average  price  of  musco- 
vado sugar,  until  the  passing  of  6  Geo.  4.  c.  9.) 
melasses,  per  cwt. 

the  procfuce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit.pos.,  per  cwt. 
refined,  per  cwt.  -  -       .  - 

candy,  brown,  per  cwt. 

white,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  - 

candy,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  viz. 

brown,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

white,  per  cwt.        -  - 

Sulphur  impressions,  for  every  100/.  value 

vivum.     See  Brimstone. 
Sweep-washers'  dirt,  containing  bullion.    See  Bullion. 
Sweet  wood,  per  ton  -  .  -  . 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit,  poss.,  per  ton 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

T. 

Tails,  viz. 

buffalo,  bull,  cow,  or  ox  tails,  per  100 
fox  tails,  mzurten  tails,  sable  tails,  squirrel  or  Calabar  tails. 
See  Skins. 
Talc,  per  lb.  - 

Tallow,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 

America,  per  cwt.         .  .  .  - 

Tamarinds,  per  lb.  -       '        -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  Brit,  poss.,  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  per  cwt.  .... 

Tar,  the  last,  containing  12  barrels,  each  barrel  not  exceeding 

314  gallons  -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 

the  last  containing  12  such  barrels 
Barbadoes  tar,  per  cwt.  -  - 

Tares,  per  quarter  -  -  -  - 

Tarras,  per  bushel        .  .  - 

Tartaric  acid,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Tea,  from  22.  April  1834,  will  be  subject  to  the  following 
customs  duties,  viz. 
bohea,  per  lb.  -  - 

congou,  twankay,  hyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campoi, 

per  lb.  -  - 

souchong,  flowery  pekoe,  hyson,  young  hyson,  gunpowder, 
imperial,  and  other  sorts  not  enumerated,  per  lb. 

(Tea  was  free  of  customs  duty  until  23.  April, 
1834  ;  but  in  the  year  1787  was  subject  to  the  ex- 
cise duty  of  7/.  10«.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  price; 
and  in  the  year  1819  to  the  following  excise  du- 
ties, viz.  sold  at  or  under  2«.  per  lb.  96/.  per  cent. ; 
sold  above  2s.  per  lb.,  100/.  per  cent. 
Teasles,  per  1,000  .... 

Teeth,  viz. 

sea  cow,  sea  horse,  or  sea  morse  teeth,  per  cwt. 
elephants'  teeth,  not  above  21  lbs.  wt.  each  tooth,  per  cwt. 
exceeding  21  lbs.  weight  each  tooth,  per  cwt. 
Telescopes,  for  every  100/.  value 
Terra,  viz. 

Japonica  or  catechu,  per  cwt. 
Sienna,  per  cwt.  -  - 

umbra,  per  cwt.  -  • 

verde,  per  cwt.        -  -  -  - 

Thread,  viz. 

Bruges  thread,  per  dozen  lbs. 

cotton  thread.     See  Cotton  manufactures. 

Outnal  thread,  per  dozen  lbs. 

packthread,  per  cwt. 

sisters  thread,  por  lb. 


012    0 

Free. 

5    0    0 

0    5    0 

0    8    9 


66  10  0 

0    3  0 

0    8  0 

0    2  6 

Free. 

0    8  9 

20    0  0 


1  3 
0  9 
8  8 
5  12 


5  12  0 
5  12  0 
5    0    0 


0    1  0 

0    0  8 

0    0  1 

0    1  0 

0  15  0 


0  12 
0  2 
0  10 
0  1 
0    0 


0  1  0 
0  2  2 
0    3    0 


I      L.    s.   d. 


0  12 
'J  13 

20    0 

1  13 


0 

6  per  ton. 


2    4 


20    0  0  per  cent. 

0    3  2 

0  3  2 

4    6  8  clayed. 

3    3  0  not  clayed. 

2    0  0 

1  15  0  clayed. 

1  10  a  not  clayed. 


1    3  9 

0  10  0 

8    8  0 

5  12  0 

8    8  0 


0    4  2 

0    5  6 

27  10  0 

0    3  0 

0    3  3i 

0    6  7i 

27  10  0 


per  ton. 


0    0  6  each. 

0    0  11 

0    3  4 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

27  10  0  per  cent. 

0    3  8 

27  10  0  per  cent 


27  10    0  per  cent. 
0    0    8 


2    5    6  clayed. 
17    2  not  clayed. 


\ 


5  12 

5  12 

50    0 


0    3  2 

0    0  8 

0  0  8 
2  16  0 

1  5  9i 


0  0  per  rent. 

1  3 

0    0  per  cent. 


1    9    Delayed 

0  12    4  not  clayed. 


Oil 
0    3 

4  18 
2  15 
4    2 


0    0  2 
Free. 

]      0    0  2 

0)8  R 


0  15  2i 
0  9  4 
2',    10    0  per  i-cnt. 


10    0  per  cent. 


1     0 

0 

3    4 

(1 

1     0 

0 

2    0 

n 

1     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

30    0 

0 

50    0 

0 

0    1 

0 

4  13 

4 

0    4 

0 

1  11 

« 

0    4 

(I 

0  12 

0 

0    1 

0 

0  16 

0 

C  J5 

0 

1  10 

6 

0  15 

0 

1  10 

6 

(»  15 

0 

1  10 

« 

0    4 

0 

0    8 

4 

3  11 

1     6 

1     6 

27  10 

S 
5 
5 
0  per  cent 

1  17 
27  10 

0    4 
27  10 

4 

0  per  cent. 

0  per  cent. 

0    9  11 

0  17    8 
0  UIO 
0    2    9 
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Thread  —  continued. 

whited  brown  thread,  per  dozen  lbs, 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  100/. 
value       -  -  -  -  - 

Tiles,  for  every  100/.  value 

Dutch  tiles,  for  every  100/.  value      - 

paving  tiles  not  above  10  inches  square,  per  1,000 

exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  1,000     - 
pan  tiles,  per  1,000  -  .  .  . 

Tin,  percwt.      -  .  .  . 

manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
for  every  100/.  value  .  .  .  . 

ore,  for  every  100/.  value 
Tincal.     See  Borax. 
Tin  foil,  for  every  100/.  value 
Tobacco,  viz. 

unmanufactured,  per  lb.      -  -  -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession 
in  America,  per  lb.  .  .  . 

manufactured,  or  segars,  per  lb.  ... 

(Manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  or  within  2 
m-les  of  any  port  into  which  tobacco  may  be  imported, 
made  into  shag,  roll,  or  carrot  tobacco,  drawback  upon 
expoitalion,  per  lb.  'is.  Id.) 
Tobacco  was,  by  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  53.,  and  annual  act,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  excise  duties,  viz. 

unmanufactured,  of  Turkey,  and  British  possessions  in 

America,  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  any  place 

within  the  limits  of  the  E.  I  Co.'s  charter,  per  lb. 

of  Spain  or  Portugal,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

segars,  per  lb.        -  -  -  - 

Tobacco  pipes,  for  every  100/.  value 

Tongues,  per  dozen  -  .  .  . 

Tomsal,  or  Turnsole,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Tortoi^eshell  or  turtleshell,  unmanufactured,  per  lb. 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  lb. 
Tow.     See  Flax. 

Toys,  for  every  100/.  value  •  - 

Trees.     See  I'lants. 

Truffles,  per  lb.  -  .  -  - 

Turmeric,  per  cwt.  -  -  - 

imported  from  any  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Turnery  not  otherwise  enumerated    or  described,   tor  every 

100/.  value  -  - 

Turnsole.    See  Tomsal. 
Turiientme,  viz. 

not  being   of  greater  value  than   12*.  the  cwt.  thereof, 

per  cwt.  -  -  .  -  . 

being  of  greater  value  than  12*.  and  not  of  greater  value 

than  lbs.  the  cwt.  thereof,  i)er  cwt. 
being  of  greater  value  than  15s.  per  cwt.  thereof,  per  cwt. 
of  Venice,  Scio,  or  Cyprus,  per  lb.        - 
Twine,  per  cwt.  .  .  .  . 

V. 

V'alonia,  per  cwt.  -  -  -  - 

Vanelloes,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Varnish,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every 
10(V.  value  -  -  -  - 

Vases,  ancient,  not  of  stone  or  marble,  for  every  100/.  value    - 

Vellum,  per  skin  -  -  -  - 

Verdigris,  per  lb.  - 

Verjuice,  per  tun  -  ... 

\'ermicelli,  per  lb.  -  -  -  - 

Vermilion,  per  lb.         - 

Vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  per  tun  ... 

\  megar,or  acetous  acid,  by  act  58  Geo.  3.  c.  65.,  was  sub- 
ject also  to  the  duty  of  excise  of  Is.  2ic/.  per  gallon  until 
April  5.  1825,  when  the  same  weis  transferred  to  the 
customs. 

W. 
Wafers,  per  lb.  .  .  .  . 

Washing  balls,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Watches  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  for  every  100/.  value 
Water,  viz. 

arquebusade,    citron,    cordial,    Hungary,  lavender.     See 

Spirits. 
Cologne  water,  the  flask  (30  of  such  flasks  containing  not 
more  than  1  gallon) 
Cologne  water  was  subject  also  to  the  excise  duty  of 
5s.  \\d.  per  gallon  tiy  act  27  Geo.  3.  c.  13.,  and  to 
1/.  Os.  iid.    per  gallon  at  the  time  of  passing  act 
59  Geo.  3.  c.  52. 
mineral  or  natural  water,  per  dozen  bottles  or  flasks  (each 

bottle  or  flask  not  exceeding  3  pints) 
strong  water.    See  Spirits. 
Wax,  vizf 

bees'  wax,  viz. 
unbleached,  per  cwt.  ... 

in  any  degree  bleached,  per  cwt.        -  ... 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  viz. 
unbleached,  per  cwt 
in  a 
myrtle  wax. 

sealing  weix,  for  every  100/.  value  -  -  -       - 

Weld,  per  cwt.  -  ... 

Whale  fins,  per  ton  -  -  ... 

taken  and  caught  by  the  crew  of  a  British  ship,  and 
imported  direct  from  the  fishery,  or  from  any  British 
possession,  in  a  British  ship,  per  ton  ... 

Whipcord,  per  lb.  ... 

Wine,  viz. 

Cape,  per  tun  -  .... 

excise  ditto         .... 
Madeira,  per  tun  ..... 

excise  ditto  ..... 

Rhenish,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  per  tun 

excise  ditto  .... 

French,  per  tun        -  ,  .  .  . 

excise  ditto  -  -  -  -       • 


Duty,  1819. 


Duty,  1787. 


As  above. 

j\s  above. 

As  aliove. 

2  10    0 


20    0    0 
25    0    0 


30  0  0 

0  3  0 

0  5  0 

0  2  0 

0  0  1 

20  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  10  0 

0  2  4 


0  1  3 
0  1  8 
25    0    0 


1  16     6 

50  0  0 
50  0  0 
50    0    0 

As  above. 

As  above. 

As  above. 
5    9    3 

50    0    0 


Excise 

0    4 

0 

0    6 

n 

0    6 

n 

50    0 

0 

0    3 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

0 

50    0 

0 

0    5 

6 

3  14 

s 

3  14 

8 

0    5    4 

0    4    4 

1     6    2 

0    4    4 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

1  11     0 

1  11     0 

0    1    0 

0    2    6 

0    5    0 

0  16    8 

30    0    0 

50    0    0 

5    0    0 

50    0    0 

0    7    2 

0    7    2 

0    10 

0    3    4 

73  12    9 

73  12    9 

0    0    2 

0    0    8 

0    0    6 

0    2    0 

18  18    0 

73  12    9 

0  1  3 
0  18 
50    0    0 


0    6    7J  per  gallon. 


1  in 

0 

3    6    6 

3    0 

0 

6    3    6 

0  10 

0 

3    6    6 

1     0 

0 

6    3    6 

0    1 

0 

0    1    0 

.•^0    0 

0 

60    0    0 

0    1 

0 

0    2    9 

95    0 

0 

95    0    0 

1   n 

0 

2    7    6 

0    1 

0 

0    1    0 

34  13 

0 

"  17    4    5 

21     0    0 

69    6 

0 

52  18    5 

63    0    0 

69    6 

n 

79    7    7 

63    0    0 

69    6 

0 

79    7     7 
93  17    5 

27  10 

0 

As  below 

1  9    9 

2  6    3 
2  12  10 
2  13    0 

27  10 
27  I'J 

0 
0 

27  10    0 
0    3    6 


33    0 
0    2 

0  18 


0 

9. 

3 

0 

0 

4 

oil 

0 

Free. 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

9  per 

cwt. 

27 

10 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

27 

10 

Oper 

cent 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

39 

lU 

7 

0    0    6 
27  10    0  per  cent. 
27  10    0 


0    3    4Jpergallon, 


1 11 

7 

3 

2 

4 

1 

11 

7 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

27 

10 

0 

0 

0  10 

97 

18 

0 

23  10 
14  5 
23  10 
14  5 
40    6 

-J  ? 
21     8 
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Duiy,  1819. 


Duty,  1787. 


Wine  —  contimted. 

other  wines,  per  tun        -  -  •  •  - 

excise  ditto  -  -  ... 

(The  full  duties  on  wine  are  drawn  back  upon  exportation.) 

lees,  subject  to  tlie  same  duty  as  wine,  but  no  drawback  is 

allowed  on  the  lees  of  wine  exported. 

Wire,  viz. 

brass  or  copper,  per  cwt.         ... 

gilt  or  plated,  for  every  lOCW.  value  -  - 

iron,  per  cwt.         - 

latten,  per  cwt.  -  .  ... 

silver,  for  every  100/.  value        .... 

steel,  per  lb.  -  •  - 

Woad,  per  cwt.        ...  ... 

Wood,  \ii. 

anchor  stocks,  per  piece  .... 

imported   from    any   British    possession  in  America, 
per  piece  ..... 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
balks,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  undet  24  feet  in  length, 
per  120  -  -  -  -  - 

under  T)  inches  square,    and  24    fe  t  in  length,  or 

upwards,  per  120  -  -  -   '  . 

b  inches  square,  or  upwards,  are  subject  and  liable  to 

the  duties  payable  on  fir  timljer. 

balks  imported  ft-om  any  British  possession  in  America,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  teet  in  length, 

per  120  -  -  ... 

under  5   inches  square,     and  24  feet  in   length,   or 

upwards,  per  120  -  - 

5  inches  square,  or  upwards,  are  subject  and  liable  to 
the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
battens  imported  into  Great  Uritain,  viz. 

6  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  above  2|  inches 
in  thickness,  per  120 

exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  21  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  21  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  45  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  v/idth,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  45  feet  in  length,  or  above  2|   inches  in 
thickness  (not  being  timber  S  inches  square),  per 
load,  containing  30  cubic  feet 
and  further,  per  120      .... 
battens  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession 
in   -America,  and  imported   directly  from  thence  into 
Great  Britain,  viz. 
6  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7   inches  in  width,    and  not  exceeding 
23  inches  in  thickness,  per  120  - 

exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  21  feet 
in  length,  and  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  21  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in 
width,  or  if  exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness, 
per  120  -  -  -  . 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
battens  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

8  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  12  f.--et  in  length, 
not  above  7   inches  in  width,  and    not    exceeding 
5\  inches  in  thickness,  per  120       ... 
exceeding  12  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  14  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in   width,  and  not 
exceeding  3|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  14  Ket  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding .^j  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  15  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  18  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  incbes  in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  18  ttet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20  feet 
in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding ?ii^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  20  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  45  feet 
in  lengih,  and  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  3J  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
exceeding  45  feet  in   length,  or  above  Sj  inches  in 
thickness  (not  being  timber  8  inches  square},  per 
load,  containing  50  cubic  feet         ... 
and  further,  per  1 20         - 
l)Jiiten  ends,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

under  6  fett  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120    - 
under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  exceeding  2^  inches  in  thickness,  i>er  120    - 
batten  ends  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any   British 
posses^ion    in  America,   and    imported    directly    from 
thence  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 
under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  2J  inches  in  thickness,  per  120    - 
under  6  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  exceeding  2|  inches  in  thickness,  per  120     -     - 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
batten  ends  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

under  8  feet  in  length,  not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120     - 
under  8  feet  in  length,    if  exceeding  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  per  120  -  -  -  - 

battens  and  batten  ends,  of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence  into  Ireland,  per  120        -    - 
beech  plank,  2  inches  in  thickness  or  upwards,  per  load, 
containing  50  cubic  feet         .... 
of  all   sorts,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  America,  and  imported  directly  from 
thence,  per  120  -  -         '  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 


L.    s.    d. 
69    6    0 


2  10  0 

25    0  0 

1    0  0 

10  0 

25    0  0 

0    1  10 

0    1  0 

0    8  4 


18    2    7 
27    0    0 


3  5    0 

4  17    6 


10    0 

0 

11  10 

0 

20    0 

0 

2  10 
6    0 

0 
0 

1    0  0 

1  3  0 

2  0  0 

8  6  3 

9  14  0 

11  1  8 

12  9  4 

13  17  2 
34    6  1 


3  0  0 
6    0  0 

0    7  6 

0  15  0 

4  U  5 
9    3  1 

0    8  3 

2    8  9 


5  14  0 

50    0  0 

5  18  9 

5    9  3 

50    0  0 

0    1  10 

0    6  6 

0    8  4 


IC    2    7 
20    0    0 


0  16    3 
0  16    3 


10  11  6    8to20feet. 

21    3  0   above  20  ft 

21    3  0   above  20  ft, 

21    3  0  above  20  ft. 

0  8  4 
0  8  4 
0    8    4 

Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 

3  11    3  under  8  feet. 
7    5    0  under  8  feet. 


0    8    4 
0    8    4 

Ireland. 
Ireland. 

Ireland. 
2    8    9 


23  10    5 
14    5    7 


2  12  3 
Prohibited. 
2  17  9 
2  13  0 
Prohibited. 
0  0  10 
0    1    7| 

0    2    3 


1  1    3 

2  13    0   per  120. 


Free. 
Free. 


16  6  8  to  20  feet, 

2  13  0  above  20  ft 

2  13  0  above  20  ft 

2  13  :  above  20  ft 

Free. 
Free. 
Free 

Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 
Ireland. 

0    8  10  under  8  feet. 
0  17    8  under  8  feet. 

Free.  ' 
Free. 

Ireland. 
Ireland. 

Ireland. 
0  13    3 


I 
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Duty,  1819. 


Duly,  1787. 


Wood  —  continued. 

beech  quarters,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length,  per 

120  -  -  -  -  - 

5  inches  square,  and  under  8  inches  square,  or  if  24  feet 

in  length  or  upwards,  per  120  -  - 

of  all  sorts,  under  8  inches  square,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  and 
imported  directly  from  thence,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
boards,  viz. 
beech  boards,  viz. 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  under  15  feet  in 

length,  per  120 
under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  if  15  feet  in  length  or 
upwards,  per  120  •  -  -  - 

clap-boards,  viz. 

not  exceeding  5  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  under  8 
inches  square,  per  120  -  -  - 

of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per 
120  -  - 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
linn  boards  or  white  boards  for  shoemakers,  viz. 

under  4  feet  in  length,  and  under  6  inches  in  thickness, 

per  120  - 

4  feet  in  length,  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  or  upwards, 
per  120  -  .  .  .  . 

oak  boards,  viz. 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and   under  15  feet   in 

length,  per  120  ... 

under  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  if  15  feet  in  length  or 
upwards,  per  120  -  - 

outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  feet  in  length,  and  not  above  I4  inch  in  thick- 
ness, per  120 
outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  exceed- 
ing 7  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in 
length,  and  not  above  1^  inch  in  thickness,  per 
120  .  .  .  . 

outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  ex- 
ceeding 12  feet  in  length,  or  exceeding  IJ  inch  in  thick- 
ness, are  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  payable  on 
deals, 
outside  slabs  or  paling  boards,  hewed  on  one  side,  of  the 
growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
not  exceeding  7  feet  in  lengtli,  and  not  above  IJ  inch 

in  thickness,  per  1 20 
exceeding  7  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  12  feet  in 
length,  and  not  above  li  inch   in    thickness,  per 
120  .... 

exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  or  exceeding  IJ  inch  in 
thickness,  are  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  payable 
on  deals. 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
pipe  boards,  viz. 

above  5  feet  3  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  8 
feet  in  length,  and  under  8  inches  square,  per  120    - 
exceeding  8  feet  in  length,  and  under  8  inches  square, 
per  120  .  .  .  . 

of  all  sorts,  exceeding  5  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  un- 
der 8  inches  square,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in   America,  ana  imported 
directly  from  thence,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
wainsfot  boards,  viz. 

the  foot,  containing  12  feet  in  length,  and  1  inch  in 
thickness,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser 
length  or  thickness  -  - 

boards  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per  120    • 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
bowsprits.     See  Masts, 
deals  to  be  used  in  mines,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  8  feet  in  length  and  not 

above  10  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  IJ  inch 

in  thickness,  per  120  ... 

deals  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 


above  7  inches  in  width,  being  6  feet  in  length  and  not 
above  16  feet  in  length,  and 
in  thickness,  per  1 20 


above  16  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  3^  inches 


4  10    8 
12    3    6 


above  7  inches  in  width,  above  16  feet  in  length,  and 

not  above  21  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  3^ 

inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
above  7  inches  in  width,  above  21  feet  in  length,  and 

not  above  45  feet  in  length,  and  not  above  3^  inches 

in  thickness,  per  120  -  -  - 

deals,  above  7  inches  wide,  viz. 

8  feet  to  20  feet  long,  not  above  3i  inches  thick,  per 

120  .  .         ^         . 

8  feet  to  20  feet  long,  above  3 J  inches  thick,  por  120    - 
above  20  feet  long,  not  above   4    inches  thick,  per 

120 
above  20  feet  long,  above  4  inches  thick,  per  120 
above  45  feet  in  length,  or  above  3^  inches  in  thickness 

(not  being  timber  8  inches  square  or  upwards),  the 

load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 

and  further,  per  120  -  -  - 

deals  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession 

in    America,  and    imported  directly  from  thence  into 

Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  6  feet  in  length  and  not 

above  16  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  3;^  inches 

in  thickness,  per  12U  - 

above  7  inches  in  width,  above  16  feet  in  length  and 

not  above  21  feet  in  length,  and  not  exceedmg  3J 

inches  in  thickness,  per  1 20 
abo<  e  7  inches  in  width,  being  6  feet  in  length  and  not 

above  21  feet  in  length,  and  exceeding  3^  inches  in 

thickness,  pet  120  -  -  -I 


0    5    0 
0  10    0 


9    3    0 
18    6    0 


0  4  0 

0  8  4 

8  2  6 

19  0  0 

22  0  0 

44  0  0 


4  10    8 
12    3    6 


4  9 

6 

4  9  6 

8  19 

0 

8  19  0 

6  2 

0 

6  2  0 

0  12 

4 

0  12  4 

6  16 

6 

6  16  6 

13  13 

0 

13  13  0 

18  1 

0 

18  1  0 

36  2 

0 

36  2 

2  0  0 
2  10  0 
4    0    0 


8    4 
0    8    4 


9    3    0 
18    6    0 


0    5    6 
0    8    4 


8    S    6 


20  15    8      8  to  20ft 

50  9    2  above  20  ft. 

51  9    2 


1 100    6  0  the  120. 

0    8  4 

0    8  4 

0    8  4 


1     1    3 
«  13    0 


1  6    5 

2  12    0 

1    0    0 
Free. 

1  19    8 

3  19    4 

2  12  10 
5    5    8 


Free. 
Free 


1   10    0 
3    0    0 


0    0    9 
Free. 

No  rate. 

As  below. 
As  b-low 
As  below. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
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Articles. 

1  Jan"  1834. 

Duty,  1819. 

Duty, 

1787. 

L.    s.   d. 

L.   a.  d. 

L.   1.     d.                  1 

Wood  —  continued. 

deals  of  the  growth,  &c.  -  conHmied. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  exceeding  21  feet  in  length. 

and  not  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

5    0    0 

0    S    4 

Free. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  exceeding  21  feet  in  length. 

and  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness  (not  being  tim- 

ber 8  inches  square  or  upwards),  per  120 

10    0    0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

deals  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  not  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness. 

8  feet  in  length  and    not  exceeding   12  feet  in 

length,  per  120            -           -                  -               - 

12    9    5 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  12  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  14 

feet  in  length,  per  120 

14  a    0 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  14  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  16 

feet  in  length,  per  120 
exceeding  16  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  18 

16  12    6 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

feet  in  length,  per  120 
exceeding  18  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20 

18  14    1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

feet  in  length,  per  120 
above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

20  15    7 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

in  ^¥idth,  and   exceeding  Z\  inches  in  thickness, 
viz. 
8  feet  in  length  and  not  exceeding  20  fe6t  in  length. 

per  120              .... 

41  11    3 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  not  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness. 

and  exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  per  120 

51     9    2 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness,  and 

exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  per  120 

100    6    1 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

deal  ends  imported  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

and  not  exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120     - 

6    0    0 

7    19    under  8  ft. 

0  17    8 

under  8  ft. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  teetin  length. 

and  exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
deal    ends   of    the  ^owth  and  produce  ot   any    British 

12    0    0 

13  14    9    under  8  ft. 

1  15    4 

under  8  ft. 

possession    in  America,  and    imported    directly   from 

thence  into  Great  Britain,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length, 

and  not  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thickness,  per  120    - 

above  7  inches  in  width,  being  under  6  feet  in  length. 

0  15    0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

and  exceeding  3J  inches  in  thickness,  per  1 20 

1  10    0 

0    8    4 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

deal  ends  imported  into  Ireland,  viz. 

above  7  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  width,  and  under  8  feet  in  length,  viz. 

not  exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 

7     1     8 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

exceeding  3^  inches  in  thickness,  per  120 
deals  and  deal  ends,  viz. 

13  14    8 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  and  imported  directly  from 

thence  into  Ireland,  i)er  120 

0    8    3 

Ireland 

Ireland. 

and  further,  on  all  deals  and  deal  ends,  imported  into 

Ireland,  of  the  aforesaid  lengths  and  thicknesses,  but 

^ 

of  the  following  widths,  the  additional  duties  foUow- 

if  exceeding  12  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

15  inches  in  width,  25  per  cent.,  or  J  of  the 

aforesaid  rates. 

if  exceeding  15  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

18  inches  in  width,  50  per  cent.,  or  J  of  the 

aforesaid  rates. 

if  exceeding  18  inches  in  width  and  not  exceeding 

21  inches  in  width,  75  per  cent.,  or  |  of  the  afore- 

said rates. 

if  exceeding  21  inches  in  width,  100  per  cent.,  or 

an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  aforesaid  rates 
respectively, 
firewood  not  fit  or  proper  to  be  used  other  than  as  such. 

.  1 

) 

the  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 

0  19    0 

0  19    0 

0    2    8 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America,  the 
fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 

0    0  10 

0    0  10 

Free. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

fir  quarters,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square  and  under  24  feet  in  length. 

per  120           -                -                 -                  -           - 

18     2    7 

18    2    7 

113 

under  5  inches  square  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 

wards, per  120            . 

27    0    0 

20    0    0  per  cent. 

2  13    0 

per  120 

6  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to  the 

duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

fir  quarters  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  pos- 

session in  America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
per  120             .... 

3    5    0 

0  16    3 

Free. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 

Free. 

wards,  per  1 20 

4  17    6 

0  16    3 

5  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to 

the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

fir  timber.    See  Timber. 

handspikes,  viz. 

under  7  feet  in  length,  per  120 

2    0    0 

2    7    6 

0    6    8 

7  feet  in  length  or  upwards,  per  120        -              -        - 
liandspikes  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 

4    0    0 

4  15    0 

^0  J3    4 

under  7  feet  in  length,  per  120 

0    2    6 

0    2    3 

Free. 

7  feet  in  length  or  upwards,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 

0    5    0 

0    4    6 

Free. 

knees  of  oak,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  per  120 

5  inches  square  and  under  8  inches  square,  per  120      - 

0  10    0 

0  12    0 

0    3    4 

4     0    0 

4  17    6 

1  13    0 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load  containing  50 

cubic  feet                  .... 

1     6    0 

1  11    0 

0    9  11 

knees  of  oak  imported  from  any  British  posses.sion  in  Ame- 

under  5  imlies  square,  per  120 

0     2    0 

0     8    4 

Free. 

5  inches  square  and  under  8  inches  square,  per  I'^O     ■  i 

0  15    0  ; 

0     S    4 

Free. 
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AVood  —  continued, 

knees  of  oak  —  continued. 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load  containing  50 
cubic  feet  -  -  .  . 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
lathwood,  viz. 

in  pieces  under  5  feet  in  length,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide 

and  6  feet  high  -  .  .  . 

in  pieces  5  feet  in  length  and  under  8  feet  in  length, 

per  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 
8  feet  in  length  and  under  12  feet  in  length,  per  fathom, 

6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 
12  feet  long  or  upwards,  per  fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  high  ..... 

lathwood  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, viz. 
in  pieces  under  5  feet  in  length,  per  fathom,  6  feet 

wide  and  6  feet  high 
in  pieces  5  feet  in  length  or  upwards,  per  fathom,  6 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits,  viz. 

a  inches  in  diameter  and  under  8  inches,  each 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  under  1 2  inches,  each 
12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  .... 

masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits,  imported   from   any  British 
possession  in  America,  viz. 
fi  inches  in  diameter  and  under  8  inches,  each 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  under  12  inches,  each 
12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  . 

oak  plank,  viz. 

2  inches  in  thickness  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  -  .  .  . 

oak  plank  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
2  inches  in  thickness  or  upwards,  per  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet  .... 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
onk  timber.     See  Timber. 

oais,  per  120  -  -  -  .  - 

of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per  120 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
sipars,  viz. 

under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120         .  .  . 
22  feet  in  length  or  u]ovvards,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter,  exclusive  ot  the  bark,  per  1 20 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter, 

exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
22  feet  in  length  or  upwards,  and  under  4  inches 

In  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  120 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  under  6   Inches  in  dia- 
meter, exclusive  of  the  bark,  per  1 20 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
spokes  for  wheels,  viz. 

not  exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  per  1,000 
exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  per  1,000        ... 
of  all  sorts,  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per 
1,000  -  -  .  . 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
staves,  viz. 

not  exceeding  36  inches  in  length,  not  above  3  inches 
in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120  -  .  .  . 

above  36  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  50  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  50  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  60  inches 
in  length  not   above  5  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  60  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  72  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120         - 
above  72  inches  in  length,  not  above  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding  7  inches  in   breadth,  per 
12U         - 
above  3   inches  in  thickness,  or    above  7   inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceeding  63  inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  clap  boards,  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly, 
above    3  inches  in   thickness,  or  above    7   inches  in 
breadth,   and   excetding   63   inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  pipe  boards,  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly, 
staves  imported 'from  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  im|)orted  directly  from  thence,  viz. 
not  exceeding  36  inches  in  length,  not  above  SS  inches 
in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120  .  .... 

above  36  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  50  inches 
in  lengtl  ,  not  above  3i  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  50  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  GO  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3i  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  60  inches  in  length  and  not  exceeding  72  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3J  inches  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth,  per  120 
above  72  inches  in  length,  not  above  32  inches  in 
thickness,  and  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  breadth, 
per  120  ...  . 

See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
not  exceeding  1^   inch  in  thickness  shall  be  charged 
with  l-3d  part  of  the  duty  herein  proposed  on  such 


4    5  0 

6  16  0 

10    4  0 

13  12  0 

0  15  0 

15  0 


Duty,  1819. 


14  19  3 

0  19  6 

2    8  0 

4     3  0 

9    0  0 

0    9  0 

0  16  0 

1  15  0 


1  3  0 

2  G  0 

3  0  0 

4  4  0 
4  16  0 


0     2  0 

0    4  0 

0    C  0 

0    8  0 

0  10  0 


4  17  6 

7  5  0 

7  5  0 

7  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 


1  10  6 
5  16  6 

0    8  4  per  120. 

14  19  3 

0  19  G 

2  IG  3 
4  17  6 

10  11  6 

0  16  3 

0  16  3 

0  16  3 


16    2 

2  9    2 

3  5    0 

4  15  10 

5  8    6 


0     1     3 

Fr(x>. 

0     1     3 

Free. 

0    2    6 

Free. 

0    2    6 

Free. 

0    2    6 

Free 

Duty,  1787. 

L.   a.    d. 

Free. 

0  13    3 

0  19  10 

0  19  10 

0  19  10 

Free. 

Free. 

0    1     IJ 
0    3    4 

0    6    8 

0    1     li 
0    3    4 

0    6    8 

0  19  10 

Free. 

1  19    8 

Free. 

0    6    8 

0  11    0 

1    4    3 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0  19  10 
0  19  10 

Free. 

0    4    0 

0    7  6 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

0  17  6 
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Wood  —  continued. 

staves  imported  —  continued. 

above  Si  inches  in  thickness,  or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceeding  63  inches  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  clap  boards,  and  be  charged  with 
duty  accordingly, 
above  3.i  inches  in  thickness,  or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  exceeding  63  inches  in  length,  shall 
be  deemed  pipe  boards,  and  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly. 
teak  wood,  per  load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 

imported  from  any  British  possession  in  Africa,  per 

load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  - 
imported  from  any  other  place  within  those  limits,  per 
load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
timber,  viz. 

fir  timber,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  -  -  - 
fir  timber  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet               ... 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
oak  timber,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet        -                   -                   -          - 
oak  timber  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in 
America,    and    imported   directly  from    thence,  8 
inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 
cubic  feet             ..... 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  being  8 
inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 
cubic  feet                  .... 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, nor  ollierwise  charged  with  duty,  being  of 
the  growth  of  any  British   possession   in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  being  8  inches 
sqjiare  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50  cubic  feet 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood. 
ufers,  viz. 

under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 
the  1 20  -  -  -  -  - 

under  5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards, per  120  -  ... 
5  inches  square  oi  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to  the 
duties  payable  on  fir  timl  er. 
ufers  imported  from  any  British  possession  in  America, 
viz. 
under  5  inches  square,  and  under  24  feet  in  length, 

per  120        -  -  - 

under  5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards, per  120  -  ... 
5  inches  square  or  upwards  are  subject  and  liable  to 
the  duties  payable  on  fir  timber. 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
wainscot  logs,  viz. 

8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load,  containing  50 

cubic  feet  ... 

of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from  thence,  per  load,  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet  -  - 
unmanufactured,  of  the  growth  of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described, 
nor    otherwise    charged   with   duty,    for   every    100/. 
value        -                   -                      -  -  - 
unmanufactured,  not  particularly  enumerated  ordescribed, 
and  on  which   the  duties  due  on  the  importation  are 
payable  accordiiig  to   the  value    thereof,  being   of  the 

frowth  of  the   British   limits   within  the  province  of 
'ueatan  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  imported  directly 
from  the  said  bay,  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  Wood, 
unmanufactured,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/.  value 

Note For  the  conditions  under  which  any  sort  of  wood, 

plank,  or  timber  whatsoever,  wrought  or  unwrought  (ex- 
cept masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits),  or  any  of  the  goods 
'  Galled  lumber  (enumerated  in  act  8  Geo.  1.  c.  12.),  may 
be  imported  directly  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  British 
possessions  in  America  free  from  all  customs  and  imposi- 
tions, see  8  Geo.  1.  c.  12.,  26  Geo.  3.  c.  53.,  26  Geo.  3. 
c.  60.,  and  1 1  Geo.  4.  c.  41. 
Wool,  viz. 

beaver  wool,  per  lb.  -  ... 

cut  and  combed,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

coney  wool,  per  lb.        - 
cotton  wool,  or  waste  of  cotton  wool,  per  cwt. 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
sion, per  cwt.  -  ... 
goat's  wool  or  hair,  per  lb.               -  - 

the  produce  of,  and  imported  fi-om,  any  British  posses- 
sion      -  -  ... 
hares'  wool,  per  lb.                  ... 
lambs' wopl.     See  Sheep's  woo!. 

red  or  Vicunia  wool,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

sheep  or  lambs'  wool,  viz. 

not  being  of  the  value  of  1*.  the  lb.  thereof,  per  lb. 
being  of  the  value  of  \3.  the  lb.  or  upwards,  per  lb. 
the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  posses- 
sion      -  .  ... 
Woollens,  viz. 

manufactures  of  wool  not  being  goats'  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  de. 
scribed,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 
value  -  -  .  . 

articles  of  manufactures  of  wod!  (iiot  bping  griat^'  wcol)  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up, 
not  otherwise  ch;irged  wiih  duty',  for  every  100/.  value 
Wreck.    SeeDereUct. 


1  10    0 

1  10    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 

0    0    1 

1   10    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 

2  15    0 

3    5    0 

0  10    0 

0    2    6 

2  15    0 

3     1    9 

18     2    7 
27    0    0 


3  5    0 

4  17    6 


2  15    0 
0  12    0 


5    0    0 
20    0    0 


0  1    7 

0  4    9 

0  0    2 

0  2  11 


15    0    0 
20    0    0 


Duty,  1819. 


18    2    7 

20    0    0  per  cent. 


0  16    3 
0  16    3 


4    9    6 
0    5    6 


5  16    9 
20    0    0 


0  1  7 

0  4  9 

0  0  6 

0  9  74 


0    0    6 
0    0    2J 


50    0    0 
50    0    0 


0    6    8 
0    6    8 

0    6    8 
0    6    8 

0    6    8 

Free. 

0    6    8 

Free. 


1  1    3 

2  13    0  per  120 


Free. 
Free. 


0    9  11 
Free. 

Free. 

Free, 
33    0    0 


Free. 
0  16    6 
0    0    1| 
0    9    4 


Free. 
Free. 
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Articles. 


Y. 
Yam,  viz. 

cable  jam,  per  cwt. 
camel  or  mohair  yarn,  per  lb. 
raw  linen  yarn,  per  cwt. 
worited  yarn,  per  lb. 

Z. 

ZafFre,  per  cwt.      - 
Zebra  wood,  per  ton 


Goods,  ware^  and  merchandise,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  or  used  in  Great  BritJiin  or  Ireland,  for  every  100/. 
value        -  -  -  -  -  - 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  being  either  in  part  or 
wholly  manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described, 
nor  otlierwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every 
low.  value        ...  .  . 

l\ute.  — AW  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are 
imposed  in  this  Table  on  the  like  goods,  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the   British  possessions    in    the   West 

All  gooda,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  the  territories  or  dependencies  thertof,  are 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  in  this  Table 
on  the  like  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  except  when  any  other  duty  is  ei:- 
pressly  imposed  thereon. 


Duty,  1819. 
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Duties  of  Customs  Outwards. 

A  Table  of  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Foreign  Parts. 


Coals,  not  being  small  coals,  exported  to  any  place 
not  being  a  British  possession,  viz. 
in  a  British  ship,  per  ton  •  •  • 

in  a  ship  not  British,  per  ton 
Small  coals,  culm,  and  cinders  exported  to  any 
place  not  being  a  British  possession,  viz. 
in  a  British  ship,  per  ton 
in  a  ship  not  British,  per  ton 
Hare  skins  and  coney  skins,  per  100  skins 
Hare  wool  and  coney  wool,  per  cwt. 
Sheep  and  lamb  wool,  per  cwt. 
Woolfels,    mortlings,    shortlings,    \am,    worsted, 
wooUlocks,  crewels,  coverlets,  waddings,  or  other 
manufactures  or  pretended  manufactures,  slightly 
wrought  up,  so  as  that  the  same  may  be  reduced  to 
and  made  use  of  as  wool  again,  mattresses  or  beds 
stuffed  with  combed  wool  or  wool  fit  for  combing 
or  carding,  per  cwt. 
Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  pro. 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(not  being  subjtct  to  other  export  duty,  nor  par- 
ticularly exempted  from  export  duty),  for  every 
100/.  value  -  *"  .  •'^' 

Except  the  following  articles,  viz. 
Bullion  and  coin. 

Corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  flour,  biscuit,  bran,  grits, 
j     pearl  barley,  and  Scotch  barley. 


Cotton  yarn  or  other  cotton  manufactures. 

Fish.  . 

Linen,  or  linen  with  cotton  mixed. 

Melasses  or  treacle. 

Military  clothing,  accoutrements,  or  appointments 
exported  under  the  authority  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  treasury,  and  sent  to  any 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  abroad. 

Military  stores  exported  to  Indaa  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

Salt. 

Sugar,  refined,  of  all  sorts,  and  sugar  candy. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  by  virtue  of  any  licence  which  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  customs  may  be  em- 
powered to  grant. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food,  victuals,  clothing,  or  imple- 
ments or  materials  necessarv  for  the  British 
fisheries  established  in  any  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  .\orth  America,  and  exported  direct 
thereto. 

Wool. 

Woollen  goods,  or  woollen  and  cotton  mixed,  or 
woollen  and  linen  mixed,  exported  to  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Conipany's 
charter. 


Inland  Duties  of  Excise. 


and  5  inches  wide,  per  1,000 
exceeding  the  above  dimensions,  per  1,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide, 
per  1,000 
not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Glass,  viz.  flint,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

broad,  per  cwt.  ... 

crown,  per  cwt. 

plate,  in  plates  or  sheets  of  not  less  size  than 

6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  not  less  than  l-8th  nor  more 

than  5-8thsof  an  inch  in  thickness,  per  cwt. 

other  than  in  such  plates  or  sheets,  per  cwt. 

common  bottles,  per  cwt. 

Hops,  per  lb.  -  -  .  . 

Malt,  made  from  barley,  per  bushel 

made  from  bear  or  bigg  only,  in  Scotland  or 

Ireland,  per  bushel  -  -        - 

Mead,  or  metheglin,  per  gallon 

Paper,  first  class,  viz.  all  paper  other  than  brown 

paper,  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only,  per  lb. 

second  class,  viz.  all  brown  paper,  made  of  old 

ropes  and  cordage  only,  per  lb. - . 
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Paper  —  continued. 

glazed  paper,  millboard,  &  scaleboard,  per  cwt. 
pasteboard,  made  wholly  of  second  class  paper, 
per  cwt, 
ade 

the  second  class,  per 
printed,  painted,  or  stained,  per  yard 
Soap,  viz.  hard,  per  lb.  -  •  - 

soft,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Spirits,  made  in  England,  per  gallon 

made  in  Scotland  or  Irelemd,  for  home  con- 
sumption, per  gallon 
imported  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land, per  gallon 
Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 
from  starch,  per  lb.  -  -        - 

Stone  bottles,  not  exceeding  2  quarts  measure, 
per  cwt.  -  ... 

Sweets,  or  liquors  made  by  infusion,  fermentation, 
or  otherwise,  from  fruit  or  sugar,  or  from  fruit 
and  sugar  mixed  with  any  other  ingredients  or 
materials  whatsoever,  commonly  called  sweets  or 
made  wines,  per  gaUon 
Vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  or  liquors  prepared  or  pre- 
paring for  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  per  gallon    - 
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TARIFF. 


Customs  and  Excise  Drawbacks. 


Beer,  brewed  bv  any  entered  brewer  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingclom,  and  duly  exported  from  any 
part  of  tlie  same  to  foreign  parts,  as  merchsmdise, 
per  barrel  of  ."6  gallons  Imperial  measure 
Bricks,  not  exceeding  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick, 
and  3  inches  wide,  per  1,000 
exceeding  the  above  dimensions,  per  1,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide, 
per  1,000 
not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Glass,  viz.  flint,  per  lb.  ... 

broad,  per  cwt. 

crown,  per  cwt.  -  -        - 

plate,  in  plates  or  sheets  of  not  less  size  than 
6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  not  less  than  l-8th  nor  more 
than  6-8ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  per  cwt. 
other  than  in  such  plates  or  sheets,  per  cwt. 
common  bottles,  per  cwt. 
Hops,  per  lb.  -  ... 

Paper,  first  class,  viz.  all  paper  other  than  brown 
paper,  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only,  per  lb. 
second  class,  viz.  all  brown  paper,  made  of  old 
ropes  and  cordage  only,  per  lb.  -  '> 

glazed  paper,  millboard,  &  scaleboard,  per  cwt. 
pasteboard,  made  wholly  of  second  class  paper, 
per  cwt. 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  paper  other  than 
the  second  class,  per  cwt. 
printed,  painted,  or  stained,  per  yard 
Plate,  of  wrought  gold,  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  shall  or  ought  to  be  assayed 
and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  viz. 
made  since  the  1st  Dec.  1784,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  5th  July,  1797,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  31st  August,  1815,  per  oz. 
No  drawback  allowed  on  gold  watch  cases  of  any 
weight,  nor  shall  any  drawback  be  allowed 
on  any  articles  of  gold,  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  2  ounces  ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
export  any  manufacture  of  gold  not  duly 
marked,   to  denote  the  standard  of  22  or  18 
carats  of  fine  gold  in  every  lb.  Trov,  he  shall 
forfeit  50/.    Gold  of  the  fineness  of  18  carats 
to  be  marked  with  a  "  crown  and  the  figures 
18."— (,-58  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,   35  Geo.  3.   c.  185., 
and  1  Geo.  4.  c.  14.) 
of  wrought   silver,    manufactured   in   Great 
Britain,  and  which  shall  or  ought  to  be  as- 
sayed and  marked  in  Great  Britain,  viz. 
made  since  the  1st  Dec.  1784,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  5th  July,  1797,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  10th  Oct.  1S04,  per  oz. 
made  since  the  31st  Aug.  1815,  per  oz.     - 
No  drawback    allowed  on  silver  watch  cases, 
chains,    necklaces,    beads,    lockets,    filigree 
work,  shirt  buckles  or  brooches,  stamped  me- 
dals, and  spouts  to  china,  stone,or  earthenware 
teapots,  whatever  the  weight ;  nor  on  tippings, 
swages,  or  mounts,  not  weighing  10  dwts.  of 
silver  each,  and  not  being  necks  or  collars  for 
castors,  or  cruets,  or  glasses,  appertaining  to 
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any  sorts  of  stands  or  frames ;  wares  of  silver 
not  weighing  3  dwts.  of  silver  each  ;  but  this 
exemption  not  to  include  necks,  tops,  and 
collars  tor  castors,  cruets,  or  glasses  apper- 
taining to  any  sort  of  stands  or  frames ;  buttons 


having  a  bevelled  edge  soldered  on ;  wrought 
seals,  blank  seals,  bottle  tickets,  shoe  clasps, 
patch  boxes,  salt  spoons,  salt  ladles,  tea  spoons, 
tea  strainers,  caddy  ladles,  buckles,  and  pieces 
to  garnish  cabinets,  or  knife  cases,  tea  cnests, 
bridles,  stands,  or  frames — (55  Geo.  3.  c.  185.) 

Rice Upon    the  exportation  from    the   United 

Kingdom  of  any  foreign  rice  or  paddy,  cleaned 

therein,  and  which  have  paid  the  duties  on  im- 

Iiortation,  a  drawback  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 

for  every  hundred  weight  thereof,  equal  in  amount 

to  the  duty  paid  on  every  4  bushels  of  the  rough 

rice,  or  paddy,  from  which  the  same  shall  have 

been  cleaned,  viz.  per  cwt. 

Silk  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

viz.  for  every  pound  of  stutts  or  ribands  of  silk, 

composed  of  silk  only,  and  being  of  the  value  of 

14*.  at  least  -  -  n-  - 

for  every  pound  of  stuffs  or  ribands  of  silk  and 

cotton  mixed,  whereof  g  at  least  shall  be  silk, 

and  being  of  the  value  of  is.  Sd.  at  l^ast 

for  every  pound  of  stuffs  or  ribands  of  silk  and 

worsted  mixed,  whereof  ^  at  least  shall  be 

silk,  and  being  of  the  value  of  2«.  id.  at  least 

Soap,  viz.  hard,  per  lb.  -  - 

soft,  per  lb.  -  ... 

Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 

fi-om  starch,  per  lb.  ... 

Stone  bottles,  not  exceeding  2  qts.  meas.,  per  cwt. 

Sugar  (refined),  viz. 

bastard  sugar,  or  refined  loaf  sugar  broken  in 
pieces,  or  being  ground  or  powdered  sugar,  or 
such  sugar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken,  ex- 
ported in  a  British  ship,  per  cwt. 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  per  cwt. 
other  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and  whole, 
or  lumps  duly  refined,  having  been  perfectly 
clarified  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  stove, 
^  and  being  of  a  uniform  w'hiteness  throughout ; 
or  such  sugar  pounded,  crashed,  or  broken, 
and  sugar  candy, 
exported  in  a  British  ship,  per  cwt. 
exported  in  a  ship  not  British,  per  cwt. 
double  refined  sugar,  and  sugar  equal  in  quality 
to  double  refined  sugar,  additional  bounty, 
per  cwt.        -         -  -  -  - 

Tobacco,  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  or  within  2  miles  of  any  port  into  which  to- 
bacco may  be  imported,  made  into  shag,  roll,  cut, 
or  carrot  tobacco,  per  lb.  -  -  - 

Wine,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
or  of  the  territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  and 
imported  direct,  per  gallon 

French,  Portuguese,  Canary,  Fayal,  Madeira, 
Spanish,  and  other  wines  not  enumerated, 
per  gallon  .... 
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COUNTERVAIUVG    DUTIES, 

Schedule  of  countervailing  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  certain  articles,  the  growth,  pro. 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively ;  and  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on 
exportation  from  either  country  to  the  other.  The  following  duties  are  payable  on  Irish  articles 
brought  for  consumption  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  like  amount  is  drawn  back  on  the  exportation 
of  similar  British  articles  to  Ireland,  except  in  the  case  of  British  hops  sent  to  Ireland,  on  which  no 
drawback  is  allowed. 


Bottles,  of  stone,  not  exceeding  2  quarts  in  measure, 
or  the  mouth  or  neck  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
in  diameter,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  inside, 
3  inches  ;  or  if  made  for  blacking,  and  shall  not 
exceed  1  pint  in  measure,  and  the  mouth  or  neck 
of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  1\  inch  in  dia- 
meter in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  inside,  and 
which  shall  be  permanently  stamped  with  the 
words  *'  blacking  bottles,"  per  cwt. 
Bricks,  not  exceeding  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick, 
and  5  inches  wide,  per  1,000 
exceeding  the  above  dimensions,  per  1,000 
smoothed  or  polished  on  1  or  more  sides,  not 
exceeding  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide, 
per  1,000 
not  exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
exceeding  10  inches  square,  per  100 
Hops,  per  lb.  -  -  -        - 

Plate,  of  wrought  gold,  per  oz.  Troy 
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Plate,  of  wrought  silver,  per  oz.  Tioy 
Soap,  viz.  hard  soap,  per  lb. 

soft,  per  lb.  -  .  .        . 

Spirits,  made  and  extracted  in  Ireland,  and  ware- 
housed there  without  payment  of  duty    and  im- 
ported into  England,  for  every  100  gallons  Im- 
perial measure,  of  spirits  of  the  strength  of  proof, 
as  denoted  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength, 
or  any  greater  or  less  quantity.  —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  80. 
&  wm.  4.  c.  49.) 
duty  paid  in  Ireland,  and  imported  into  Eng- 
land, per  gallon  .  .  . 
Starch,  or  British  gum,  or  any  preparation  of  or 
from  starch,  per  lb.                   -                  .            . 
All  other  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  (Jreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  pass 
from  either  country  to  the   other  without 
duty  or  drawback. 


L.  .■,.  d. 
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Remarks  on  Duties  Inwards.  —  The  Table  of  duties  inwards  previously  laid  before  the 
reader,  affords  copious  materials  for  reflection  and  comparison.  Excepting  a  very  few 
articles,  such  as  silk,  linens,  gloves,  &c.,  that  were  prohibited,  the  highest  duties  in  1787 
seldom  exceeded  271.  10s.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  interval  between  1787  and  1819a 
good  many  changes  were  made  in  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duties  ;  several  of  those  that 
were  charged  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  at  the  former  epoch,  being  changed  into  rated 
duties  at  the  latter.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  duties  in  the  interval  referred  to  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  striking  circumstance.  The  fact,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  2 
and  2,  instead  of  always  making  4,  sometimes  make  only  1,  was  then  totally  forgotten. 


TARTAR. —  TATTA.  1137 

During  the  war,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  once  occurred  to  any  of  our  finance  minister^ 
that  every  increase  of  price  necessarily  lessens  consumption ;  and  that,  were  twice  the 
quantity  of  a  commodity  made  use  of,  under  a  duty  of  Is.  or  5s.  per  lb.,  cwt.  &c.,  that 
would  be  made  use  of  under  a  duty  of  'is.  or  10s.,  the  revenue  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
increase,  while  the  comforts  of  the  consumers  would  be  materially  lessened.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  a  more  compendious  plan ;  and  concluded  that,  because  an  article  subjected  to 
a  duty  yielded  a  certain  revenue,  it  would  yield  twice,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  were 
the  duty  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled !  Consistently  with  this  principle,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  the  duties  on  tea  were  raised  from  12^  to  100  per  cent.  ;  those  on  sugar  from 
1  2a-.  4^.  to  30s.  a  CM't. ;  on  pepper  from  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  on  brandy  ar.d  geneva 
from  6s.  to  22s.  6d.  a  gallon ;  on  port  wine  from  37/.  16s.  to  114/.  13s.  a  tun,  &c.  ; 
Avhile  the  ad  valorem  duties  were  mostly  all  either  doubled  or  trebled !  Mr.  Vansittart 
carried  this  system  to  an  extreme  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  enormous  additions  made  during 
his  administration  to  the  duties,  by  checking  consumption,  or  diverting  it  into  illegiti- 
mate channels,  or  both,  in  most  cases  added  nothing  whatever  to  the  revenue,  and 
frequently  even  occasioned  its  reduction  !  Since  1825,  however,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  system  of  duties.  Many  of  those  that  were  most  oppressive 
have  been  materially  reduced,  while  not  a  few  have  been  wholly  repealed  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  to  add,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  oppressive  duties  have  been  ade- 
quately reduced,  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  from  the  higher.  —  (See  Coffee,  Malt,  Spirits,  Wine,  &c. )  The  existing 
tariff  is,  in  fact,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  that  of  1787.  The  most  objectionable  of 
the  present  duties  are  those  on  timber,  corn,  brandy,  geneva,  sugar,  tobacco,  currants,  and 
a  few  others ;  and  of  these,  the  first-mentioned  4  are  not  really  imposed  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  but  to  bolster  up  peculiar  interests.  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  duties  in  question,  and  their  mischievous  influence  on  the  public 
interests. — (See  Timber,  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade,  Brandy,  &c.)  It  is  not 
surely  possible  that  these  duties  can  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer  on  their  present 
footing.  Experience  has  shown  that,  instead  of  increasing,  excessive  duties  powerfully 
contribute  to  diminish  revenue ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  smuggling  and  demoralisation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  otherwise  than  by 
their  reduction.  It  is,  besides,  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  make  the  interests 
of  the  few  submit  to  those  of  the  many  ;  and  there  is  plainly  neither  sense  nor  justice 
in  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  public  by  imposing  duties,  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue  — 
the  only  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  can  be  imposed  —  but  to  enable  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  to  linger  on  in  disadvantageous  businesses.  1  he  change  from  a 
bad  to  a  better  system  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  cautiously  and  gradually  brought  about. 
But  the  longer  the  period  required  for  the  transition,  tlie  less  ought  to  be  the  delay  in 
entering  upon  it. 

Drawbacks.  —  The  fewness  of  the  drawbacks  at  present,  compared  with  their  number 
a  few  years  ago,  is  a  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  warehousing  and  bonding 
system.  When  goods  of  all  sorts  may  be  freely  imported  and  lodged  in  warehouses 
without  paying  any  duty,  the  necessity  of  granting  drawbacks  is  obviated  ;  and,  while 
all  commercial  operations  are  facilitated,  frauds  are  prevented. 

TARTAR.     See  Argal. 

TATTA,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Sinde,  situated  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Indus,  in  lat. 
24°  44'  N.,  Ion.  68°  17'  E.  Population  uncertain,  probably  about  10,000.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  but  the  houses,  though  built  of  mud,  chopped  straw, 
and  timber,  are  superior  to  the  low  huts  seen  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages. 

Trade.  —  Being  situated  a  little  above  the  part  where  the  Indus  divides  into  the  two  great  branches 
by  which  its  waters  are  poured  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Tatta  would  be  a  place 
of  great  trade.  But,  owing  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  the  barbarism  of  the  tribes  on  its 
banks,  and  other  causes,  its  commerce  has  never  corresponded  with  what  might  have  been  anticipated, 
looking  at  its  position  on  the  map.  it  had  probably  attained  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1555,  the  Portuguese,  by  way,  as  they  stated,  of  avenging  the  treachery  of  the 
king  of  Sinde,  inhumanly  massacred  8,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  town.  —  [Conqv-ites  des 
Portugal's,  tome  iv.  p.  183.)  It  is  probable  that  Tatta  never  fully  recovered  from  this  dreadful  blow  ; 
but  IVfr.  Hamilton  mentions,  that  in  the  17th  century  it  was  extensive  and  populous,  possessing  much 
commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  cabinet  ware.  The  decayed  state  in  which  we  now  find 
it,  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  misgovernment  and  rapacity  of  its  present  rulers,  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde,  under  whose  sway  it  fell  more  than  40  years  ago. 

In  1635,  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Tatta,  in  the  view  of  facilitating  the  disposal  of  woollen^ 
and  other  goods  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Indus;  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  factory, 
though  far  from  magnificent,  was  recently,  if  it  be  not  still,  the  best,  not  in  Tatta  only,  but  in  the  whole 
country  of  Sinde. 

The  chief  exports  are  rice,  shawls  from  Cashmere,  opium  from  Malwah,  hides,  ghee,  cotton,  goats' 
wool,  carpets,  drugs,  &c.  Putchock,  an  article  largely  consumed  in  China,  is  a  peculiar  export  of  Sinde. 
The  imports  comprise  a  variety  of  articles,  but  the  quantities  are  trifling ;  they  consist  principally  of 
spices,  dye  stufTs,  hardware,  tin,"  iron,  &c.,  broad  cloths,  English  cottons,  silks,  ike.  But  at  present  the 
trade  is  quite  inconsiderable  ;  and  no  one  could  believe,  d  priori,  that  the  natural  emporium  of  so  noble 
a  river  as  the  Indus,  traversing  many  rich  and  extensive  countries,  would  cut  so  insignificant  a  figure  in 
the  trading  world.  ^ 
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Indus.  —  Its  navigation  by  Alexander  the  Great  has  conferred  on  the  Indus  a  classical  celebrity  not 
to  be  matched  by  any  other  river  of  the  East.  Its  magnitude,  too,  is  worthy  of  its  fame.  It  may  be 
navigated  by  flat-bottomed  boats  as  far  as  Attoclc  ;  and  its  tributary  stream,  the  Ravee,  one  of  the  Punjab 
rivers,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lahore  ;  both  places  being  fully  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  Unluckily,  its 
mouths  are  much  encumbered  by  sand  banks  ;  and,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  bore  or  tide,  their 
navigation  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  at 
present  the  navigation  through  the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  quite  deserted  :  all  the  products  brought  down 
the  river  destined  for  exportation  by  sea,  being  conveyed  from  Taita  over-land  to  Curachee,  a  sea. 
port  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  most  northerly  mouth  of  the  river,  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Tatta.  Above  this  city  the  current  of  the  river  is  not  rapid.  The  boats  by  which  it  is  navigated  are 
called  doondics,  seldom  exceeding  50  tons  burden  ;  and  drawing,  when  laden,  about  4  feet  water.  They 
have  two  masts,  and,  with  a  good  wind,  make  their  way  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  about  3  miles 
an  hour.     They  are  a  sort  of  floating  houses  ;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  junks. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  river  in  the  world  where  steam  navigation  might  be  applied  more  advan- 
tageously than  the  Indus.  But  until  the  country  near  its  embouchure  fall  under  the  sway  of  some 
more  enlightened  and  less  rapacious  rulers  than  those  by  whom  it  is  now  possessed,  little  improvement 
need,  we  are  afraid,  be  expected.  But  should  Sinde  be  conquered  by  some  civilised  people,  or  should 
its  present  rulers  learn  to  respect  the  right  of  property,  and  to  encourage  industry,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Indus  as  a  commercial  highway.  The  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Punj:ib  that  fall  into  it,  lay  open  a  vast  extent  of  rich  and  fruitful  country,  with  great  commercial 
resources.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  trade  that  would  be  carried  on  by 
the  channel  of  the  Indus,  did  security  and  good  order  prevail  on  its  banks  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  some  progress  is  making  towards  their  establishment. 

The  delta  of  the  Indus  has  little  in  common  with  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  except  its  shape.  Not  a 
fourth  part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  its  few  inhabitants  principally  lead  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  overgrown 
with  tamarisks  and  other  wild  shrubs;  and,  though  intersected  by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river, 
its  surface  is  dry  and  arid,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  unfavourable  appear, 
ance  of  this  tract  of  country  does  not,  however,  generally  spiaking,  depend  on  any  infertility  of  soil, 
but  on  the  neglect  of  cultivation  arising  out  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  people  live.  Mr.  Burnes 
says,  that  in  most  places  it  requires  little  or  no  labour  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  to  prepare  the 
land  ;  and  the  seed,  scattered  without  care  or  attention,  yields  a  plentiful  harvest.  But  where  property  is 
insecure,  even  this  little  labour  is  not  expended.  —  (See  a  Memoir  on  the  Indus,  by  Lieut.  Burnes,  in  the 
od  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society  ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,  articles 
Indus,  Tatta,  ^c.) 

Long  Measure.  —    )  Garce     =    2  inches. 

16  Uarces    =    1  Guz  ;  but  1  guz  cloth  = 
34  inches  at  Tatta. 
Grain  Meaiure.  —   4  Puttoes  =    1  Twier. 
4  Twjers  =    1  Cossa. 
60  Cossas    =    1  Carval  of  wheat ;   or  22 
Pucca    maunds,   or  21 
Bombay  parahs. 

Diamonds  and  pearls  are  sold  by  hubbas  and  ruttees 8 

7  d wts.  avoirdupois.  ^^^"^."^  =  ^  '^""^'^'  ^''°^*  '^  ^rs.  Troy.  _  MUt,urn's  Onent.  Cam- 

TEA  (in  one  dialect  of  Chin.  Cha ;  in  another  Te ;  Du.  Te ;  Fr.  The;  It.  Te ; 
Rus.  Tchai ;  Hind.  Cha ;  Malay,  Teh),  the  leaves  of  the  tea  tree  or  shrub  (  Thea 
viridis  Lin.). 

I.    Description  of  the  Tea  Plant.  —  Tea  Trade  of  China. 

II.    Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Tea  Trade Consumption  of  Tea. 

III.    East  India  Company's   Monopoly —  Influence  of,  on  the  Price  of  Tea — 

Conditions  under  which  it  was  held —  Abolition  of. 
IV.   Duties  on  Tea.  —  Consumption  of,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Unitei^ 
States,  etc. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures —  Accounts  are  kept  in  ru 
pees,  carivols,  and  pice  :  12  pice  =  1  carival  ;  50  carivals  = 
*  rupee.     Cowries  are  current  in  tjinde,  48  cowries  ^  1  pice. 
Umall  Weights.  —  24  Moons    =     1  Ruttee. 
6  Ruttees  =     1  Massa. 
12  Massas  =     1  Tolah. 
Cross  Weights.  —   4  Pice        =:     1  Anna. 

IG  Annas    =     1  Pucca  seer. 

40  Seers      =     1  Maund,  or  74  lbs.  5  oz 


I.    Description  of  the  Tea  Plant.  —  Tea  Trade  of  China. 

Description  of  the  Plant.  —  Places  tvhere  it  is  cultivated.  —  The  tea  plant  ordinarily 
grows  to  the  height  of  front  3  to  6  feet,  and  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  myrtle,  as 
the  latter  is  seen  in  congenial  situations  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
polyandrous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Columniferce,  and  has  a  white  blossom,  with 
yellow  style  and  anthers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  dog-rose.  The  stem  is  bushy'  with' 
numerous  branches,  and  very  leafy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick,  channelled 
footstalks,  evergreen,  of  a  longish  elliptic  form,  with  a  blunt,  notched  point,  and  serrated' 
except  at  the  base.  These  leaves  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant.  The  Camellias, 
particularly  tlie  Camellia  Sasanqua,  of  the  .same  natural  family  as  the  tea  tree,  and  very 
closely  resembling  it,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it  by  a  careful 
observer.  The  leaves  of  the  particular  camellia  just  named  are,  indeed,  often  used  in 
some  parts  of  China,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  tea  tree. 

The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human  frame  are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic ;  and,  like 
those  of  many  other  narcotics  taken  in  small  quantities,  —  even  of  opium  itse'lf,  —  they 
are  exhilarating.  The  green  varieties  of  the  plant  possess  this  quality  in  a  much  higher-, 
degree  than  the  black  ;  and  a  strong  infusion  of  the  former  will,  in  most  constitutfon.s, 
produce  considerable  excitement  and  wakefulness.  Of  all  narcotics,  however,  tea  is  the'fl'i 
least  pernicious  ;   if,  indeed,  it  be  so  at  all  in  any  degree,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  \ 

The  tea  shrub  may  be  described  as  a  very  hardy  evergreen,   growing  readily  in  the        t 
open  air,  from  the  equator  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.      For  the  last'eo  years,  it  has    i 
been  reared  in  this  country,  without  difficulty,  in  greenhouses;  and  thriving  plants  of  it    i 
ire  to  be  seen  in  tiie  gardens  of  Java,  Singapore,  Malacca,  aiid   Penaiig;  all  within  G 
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degrees  of  the  equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
between  the  25th  and  33d  degrees  of  latitude,  judging  from  the  success  of  its  cultivation 
in  China.  For  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  good  tea  is  confined 
to  China  ;  and  is  there  restricted  to  5  provinces,  or  rather  parts  of  provinces,  viz. 
Fokien  and  Canton,  but  more  particularly  the  first,  for  black  tea ;  and  Kiang-nan, 
Kiang-si,  and  Che-kiang,  but  chiefly  the  first  of  these,  for  green.  The  tea  districts  all 
lie  between  the  latitudes  just  mentioned,  and  the  115th  and  122d  degrees  of  East  longi- 
tude. However,  almost  every  province  of  China  produces  more  or  less  tea,  but  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  local  consumption  only ;  or  when  of  a  superior  quality, 
like  some  of  the  fine  wines  of  France,  losing  its  flavour  when  exported.  The  plant  is 
also  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China ;  and  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Ava;  the  people  of  which  country  use  it  largely  as  a  kind  oi pickle 
preserved  in  oil! 

Botanically  considered,  the  tea  tree  is  a  single  species ;  the  green  and  black,  with  all 
the  diversities  of  each,  being  mere  varieties,  like  the  varieties  of  the  grape,  produced  by 
difference  of  climate,  soil,  locality,  age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes  of  preparation 
for  the  market.  Considered  as  an  object  of  agricultural  produce^  the  tea  plant  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  vine.  In  the  husbandry  of  China,  it  may  be  said  to  take  the 
same  place  which  the  vine  occupies  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  Like  the 
latter,  its  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
The  soils  capable  of  producing  the  finest  kinds  are  within  given  districts,  limited,  and 
partial.  Skill  and  care,  both  in  husbandry  and  preparation,  are  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  good  tea,  as  to  that  of  goorl  wine. 

The  best  wine  is  produced  only  in  particular  latitudes,  as  is  the  best  tea ;  although, 
perhaps,  the  latter  is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree.  Only  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  Europe  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  good  wines  ;  which  is  also  the  case  in 
the  East  with  tea;  for  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  the 
Chinese  are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent.  These  circumstances  deserve  to  be 
attended  to,  in  estimating  the  difficidties  which  must  be  encountered  in  any  attempt  to 
propagate  the  tea  plant  in  colonial  or  other  possessions.  These  diflSculties  are  obviously 
very  great ;  and,  perhaps,  all  but  insuperable.  Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
raise  it  in  foreign  countries  were  not,  indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which  much  was  to  be 
expected.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  considerable  eflforts  have  been  made  by 
the  Dutch  government  of  Java,  to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island;  and  having 
the  assistance  of  Chinese  cultivators  from  Fokien,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  Java,  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them,  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  so  warm  a  climate.  The  Brazilians  have  made  similar  eflforts ;  having  also, 
with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  labourers,  attempted  to  propagate  the  tea  shrub  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro  :  and  a  small  quantity  of  tolerably  good  lea  has  been  produced.  But  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  America,  and  the  quantity  required  in  the  cultivation  and 
manipulation  of  tea,  there  is  no  probability,  even  were  the  soil  suitable  to  the  plant,  that 
its  culture  can  be  profitably  carried  on  in  that  country. 

It  might  probably  be  successfully  attempted  in  Hindostan,  where  labour  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  where  the  hilly  and  table  lands  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
tea  districts  of  China ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  as  to  the  result. 

Species  of  Tea.  —  Manner  in  which  they  are  manvfuctured.  —  The  black  teas  usually 
exported  by  Europeans  from  Canton  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest  qualities : 
—  Bohea,  Congou,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe.  The  green  teas  are  Twankay,  Hyson  skin, 
young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder.  All  the  black  teas  exported  (with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  bohea,  grown  in  Woping,  a  district  of  Canton)  are  grown  in 
Fokien  —  a  hilly,  maritime,  populous,  and  industrious  province,  bordering  to  the  north- 
east on  Canton.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  laws  as  to  inheritance, 
and  probably,  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  despotic  genius  of  the  government,  landed 
property  is  much  subdivided  throughout  the  empire  ;  so  that  tea  is  generally  grown  in 
gardens  or  plantations  of  no  great  extent.  The  plant  comes  to  maturity  and  yields  a 
crop  in  from  2  to  3  years.  The  leaves  are  picked  by  the  cultivator's  family,  and  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  market ;  where  a  class  of  persons,  who  make  it  their  particular 
business,  purchase  and  collect  them  in  quantities,  and  manufacture  them  in  part ;  that 
is,  expose  them  to  be  dried  under  a  shed.  A  second  class  of  persons,  commonly  known 
in  the  Canton  market  as  "  the  tea  merchants,"  repair  to  the  districts  where  the  tea  is 
produced,  and  purchase  it  in  its  half-prepared  state  from  the  first  class,  and  complete  the 
manufacture  by  garbling  the  different  qualities;  in  which  operation,  women  and  children 
are  chiefly  employed.  A  final  drying  is  then  given,  and  the  tea  packed  in  chests,  and 
divided,  according  to  quality,  into  parcels  of  from  100  to  600  chests  each.  These 
parcels  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  district,  grower,  or  manufacturer,  exactly  as 
is  practised  with  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  the  indigo  of  Bengal,  and  many 
other  commodities ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  get  the  name  of  Jiops,  the  Chinese 
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term  for  a  seal  or  signet.  Some  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  finest  black  tea  plants  are 
picked  early  in  the  spring,  before  they  expand.  These  constitute  pekoe,  or  black  tea 
of  the  highest  quality  ;  sometimes  called  "  white-blossom  "  tea,  from  there  being  inter- 
mixed with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  perfume,  a  few  blossoms  of  a  species  of  olive  (  Olea 
fraprans),  a  native  of  China.  A  second  crop  is  taken  from  the  same  plants  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a  fourth  in  August ;  which  last, 
consisting  of  large  and  old  leaves,  is  of  very  inferior  flavour  and  value.  The  younger 
the  leaf,  the  more  high  flavoured,  and  consequently  the  more  valuable,  is  the  tea.  With 
some  of  the  congous  and  souchongs  are  occasionally  mixed  a  little  pekoe,  to  enhance 
their  flavour ;  and  hence  the  distinction,  among  the  London  tea  dealers,  of  these  sorts  of 
tea,  into  the  ordinary  kinds  and  those  of  "  Pekoe  flavour."  Bohea,  or  the  lowest  black 
tea,  is  partly  composed  of  the  lower  grades ;  that  is,  of  the  fourth  crop  of  the  teas  of 
Fokien,  left  unsold  in  the  market  of  Canton  after  the  season  of  exportation  has  passed ; 
and  partly  of  the  teas  of  the  district  of  Woping  in  Canton.  The  green  teas  are  grown 
and  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black,  to  which  the  description  now  given  more 
particularly  refers ;  and  the  different  qualities  arise  from  the  same  causes.  The  gun- 
powder here  stands  in  the  place  of  the  pekoe ;  being  composed  of  the  unopened  buds  of 
the  spring  crop.  Imperial,  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and  third 
crops.  The  light  and  inferior  leaves,  separated  from  the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine, 
constitute  hyson  skin, — an  article  in  considerable  demand  amongst  the  Americans.  The 
process  of  drying  the  green  teas  differs  from  that  of  the  black ;  the  first  being  dried  in 
iron  pots  or  vases  over  a  fire,  the  operator  continually  stirring  the  leaves  with  his  naked 
hand.  The  operation  is  one  of  considerable  nicety,  particularly  with  the  finer  teas  j  and 
is  performed  by  persons  who  make  it  their  exclusive  business. 

Tea  Trade  in  China.  —  The  tea  merchants  commonly  receive  advances  from  the  Hong 
merchants  and  other  capitalists  of  Canton ;  but,  with  this  exception,  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  them;  nor  have  the  latter  any  exclusive  privilege  or  claim  of  pre-emption. 
They  are  very  numerous  ;  those  connect€?d  with  the  green  tea  districts  alone  being  about 
400  in  number.  The  black  tea  merchants  are  less  numerous,  but  more  wealthy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  by  land  carriage  or  inland  navigation,  but 
chiefly  by  the  first :  it  is  conveyed  by  porters ;  the  roads  of  China,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, not  generally  admitting  of  wheel  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  being  very  rare. 
A  small  quantity  of  black  tea  is  brought  by  sea,  but  probably  smuggled;  for  this 
cheaper  mode  of  transportation  is  discouraged  by  government,  which  it  deprives  of  the 
transit  duties  levied  on  inland  carriage.  The  length  of  land  carriage  from  the  prin- 
cipal districts  where  the  green  teas  are  grown,  to  Canton,  is  probably  not  less  than  700 
miles;  nor  that  of  the  black  tea,  over  a  more  mountainous  country,  less  than  200  miles. 
The  tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Canton  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busy 
season  continues  until  the  beginning  of  March  ;  being  briskest  in  November,  December, 
and  January.  Tea,  for  the  most  part,  can  only  be  bought  from  the  Hong  or  licensed 
merchants  ;  but  some  of  these,  the  least  prosperous  in  their  circumstances,  are  supported 
by  wealthy  outside  merchants,  as  they  are  called ;  and  thus  the  trade  is  considerably : 
extended.  The  prices  in  the  Canton  market  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  crop,  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  external  demand,  as  in  any  other  article,  and  in  any  other  market. 
After  the  season  is  over,  or  when  the  westerly  monsoon  sets  in,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  impedes  the  regular  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  China,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  tea,  not  only  arising  from  this  circumstance,  but  from  a  certain  depreciation  in  quality, 
from  the  age  of  the  tea ;  which,  like  most  other  vegetable  productions,  is  injured  by 
keeping,  particularly  in  a  hot  and  damp  climate. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Tea.  —  •  There  seems  to  be  little  mystery  in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  teas  ;  for  the  business  is  both  safely  and  effectively  accomplished,  not  only  by 
the  supercargoes  of  the  American  ships,  but  frequently  by  the  masters ;  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  sales  at  the  East  India  House,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
qualities  of  the  teas  purchased  by  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  oflScers  of  the  factory,  and  those  purchased  for  the  Com- 
pany by  the  latter.  An  unusual  degree  of  good  faith,  indeed,  appears  to  be  observed, 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  with  respect  to  this  commodity ;  for  it  was  proved 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  that  it  is  the  regular 
practice  of  the  Hong  merchants  to  receive  back,  and  return  good  tea  for,  any  chest 
or  parcel  upon  which  any  fraud  may  have  been  practised,  which  sometimes  happens 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  teas  from  Canton  on  board  ship.  Such  restitution  has  occa- 
sionally been  made  even  at  the  distance  of  1  or  2  years.  The  Company  seem  to  enjoy 
no  advantage  over  other  purchasers  in  the  Canton  market,  except  that  which  the  largest 
purchaser  has  in  every  market,  viz.  a  selection  of  the  teas,  on  the  payment  of  the  same 
prices  as  others ;  and  this  advantage  they  enjoy  only  as  respects  the  black  teas ;  for  the 
Americans  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  green  teas. 

We  subjoin  a  Table  for  calculating  the  cost  of  tea  :  — 
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Compari 

son  of  the  Cost  of  Tea  £,er 

Picul  {133i  lbs.  Avoirdupois),  with  the  Rate  per  Pound  and  Ton,  at 

9  Cwt.  or  1,008  Pounds  per  T 

m. 

Per  Picul. 

ExchanKC  4*.  per  Dol 

Exch.  4* 

3d.  per  Dol. 

Exch.  it 

id.  per  DoL 

Exch.  is.  bd.  per  Dol 

Exch.  4* 

6J.  per  Dol. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Lb. 

Per  Ton. 

Taeh. 

d. 

L.    s.    d. 

d. 

/..    *.    ,/. 

d. 

L.    t.    d. 

d. 

L.    t.    d. 

d. 

L.    ,.    d. 

'iO  equal 

10 

42    0    0 

10-625 

44  12    6 

10-833 

45   10    0 

11-042 

46     7    6 

11-250 

47    5    0 

21      — 

lOi 

44     2    0 

1M56 

46  17     li 

11-375 

47   15    6 

11-594 

48  13  lOi 

11-813 

49  12    3 

22      — 

11 

46    4    0 

11-6S7 

49     1     9 

12-916 

50     1     0 

12- M6 

51     0    3' 

12-375 

51  19    6 

23      — 

Hi 

48     6    0 

12-219 

51     6    4^ 

12-458 

52     6    6 

12-698 

53     6    7i 

12-936 

54    6    9 

24     — 

12 

50    8    0 

12-750 

53  1!     0 

13-000 

54  12    0 

13-250 

55  13    0 

13-500 

66  14    0 

25     — 

12i 

52  10    0 

13-28 1 

5.5  15    7i 

13-541 

56   17    6 

13-802 

57  19     45 

14-063 

59     1    3 

26     — 

13 

54  12    0 

13-812 

58     0    3 

14-083 

59     3    0 

14-.'554 

60     5    9 

14-625 

61    8    6 

27     — 

13i 

56  14    0 

14-344 

60     4  lOJ 

14-625 

61     8    6 

14-906 

62  12     li 

15-188 

63  15    9 

28     - 

1*. 

58  16    0 

14-875 

62     9    6 

15-166 

63  14    0 

15-458 

64  18    6 

15-750 

66    3    0 

29     — 

14.J 

60  18    0 

15-406 

61  14     1^ 

15-7(18 

65   19     6 

16-HIO 

67     4  lOj 

16-313 

68  10    3 

30     — 

15 

63    0    0 

15-937 

66  18    9 

16-250 

68     5    0 

16-562 

69  11     3 

16875 

70  17    6 

31      - 

I5i 

65    2    0 

16-469 

69     3    4^ 

16-791 

70   10    6 

17-114 

71  17    74 

17-438 

73    4    9 

32     - 

16 

67    4    0 

17-000 

71     8    0 

17-.\'53 

72   16    0 

17-666 

74     4    0 

18-000 

75  12    0 

33     — 

161 

69    6    0 

17-531 

73  12     7i 

17-875 

75     1     6 

18-218 

76  10     41 

18-563 

77  19    3 

34     — 

17 

71    8    0 

18-062 

75  17    3 

18-416 

77     7    0 

18-770 

78  16    9 

19-125 

80    6    6 

35     — 

Ilk 

73  10    0 

18-594 

78     1  lO.J 

18-958 

79  12    6 

19-.-25 

81     3     U 
83     9     6| 

19-688 

82  13    9 

36     — 

18. 

75  12    0 

19-125 

80     6    6 

19-500 

81    18    0 

19-875 

20-250 

85     1     0 

37     — 

18J 

77  14    0 

19-656 

82  11     U 

20-041 

84     3    6 

20-427 

85  15  10. 

20-813 

87    8    3 

38     _ 

19 

79  16    0 

20-187 

84  15    9        20-583 

86     9    0 

20-979    1  88     2    3' 

21-375 

89  15    6 

39     _ 

19i 

81  IS    0 

20-719 

87     0    4.1      21-125 

88   14    6 

21-531    1  90    8     7^ 

21-9.-8 

92    2    9 

40     _ 

20 

84    0    0 

21-2,M) 

89     5    0        21-666 

91     0    0 

22-083     -92  15    0 

22-500 

94  10    0 

Thus,  at  4«.  3d.  per  dollar,  one  tael  per  picul  is  equal  to  .^d.  per  pound. 

Usual  Nett  Weight  and  MeJisursment  of  a  Chest  of  difTerent  Descriptions  of  Tea. 


Weight. 


Bohea,  whole  chests 

.    catties  1.38         - 

Ado.       - 
J  do. 

_      84 

_     46 

Congnu  chests 

_      63  to  64 

Souchong 

_      T.O  .  62 

Pekoe        - 

_      49-50 

Sol 

Mens.    1 

.    feet  8-956 

5-416 



3-374 



4-0S5 



4-025 

-      — 

4.333 

Hyson 

Hjson  skin 

Twankay,  long  chests 

(Junpowder 

Imperial 

Young  Hj-son 


Weight. 
catties  48  to  50 

—  48  -  50 

—  62  -  65 

—  80-84 

—  70-74 

—  70  -  72 


Sol.  Meas. 
feet  4 

—  4-125 

—  4-864 

—  4-100 

—  4-074 

—  4-220 


II.   Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Tea  Trade Consumption  of  Tea. 

The  late  rise  and  present  magnitude  of  the  British  tea  trade  are  among  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  commerce.  Tea  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors  previously  to  the  end  of  the  16th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported  in  small 
quantities  by  the  Dutch ;  but  was  hardly  known  in  this  country  till  after  1650.  In 
1660,  however,  it  began  to  be  used  in  coffee  houses  ;  for,  in  an  act  passed  in  that  year, 
a  duty  of  Sd.  is  laid  on  every  gallon  of  "  coffee,  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,"  made  and 
sold.  But  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  then  only  beginning  to  be  introduced. 
The  following  entry  appears  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  :  — 
"  September  25.  1661.  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of  which  I  had  never 
drunk  before."  In  1664,  the  East  India  Company  bought  2  lbs.  2  oz.  of  tea  as  a  present 
for  his  Majesty.  In  1667,  they  issued  the  first  order  to  import  tea,  directed  to  their 
agent  at  Bantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  send  home  100  lbs.  of  the  best  tea  he 
could  get!  —  (See  the  references  in  MiUmnis  Orient.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  530.  ;  Macpher^ 
son's  Hist,  of  Com.  with  India,  pp.  ISO — 132.)  Since  then,  the  consumption  seems  to 
have  gone  on  regularly  though  slowly  increasing.  In  1689,  instead  of  charging  a 
duty  on  the  decoction  made  from  the  leaves,  an  excise  duty  of  5s.  per  lb.  was  laid  on  the 
tea  itself.  The  importation  of  tea  from  1710  downwards  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
Tables. 

The  great  increase  that  took  place  in  the  consumption  of  duty  paid  tea  in  1784  and  1 785, 
over  its  consumption  in  the  preceding  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  that  was 
then  effected  in  the  duties.  In  the  ni7ie  years  preceding  1780,  above  1 80,000,000  lbs.  of 
tea  were  exported  from  China  to  Europe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent,  and 
about  50,000,000  lbs.  in  ships  belonging  to  England.  But  from  the  best  information 
attainable,  it  appears  that  the  real  consumption  was  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
quantities  imported  ;  and  that,  while  the  consumption  of  the  British  dominions  amounted 
to  above  13,000,000  lbs.,  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  did  not  exceed  5,500,000  lbs. 
If  this  statement  be  nearly  correct,  it  follows  that  an  annual  supply  of  above  8,000,000  lbs. 
was  clandestinely  imported.  It  was  well  known,  indeed,  that  smuggling  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent  ;  and  after  every  other  means  of  eliecking  it  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpose,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed,  in  1784,  to  reduce  the  duties  from  1 19  to  12^  per  cent.  This 
measure  was  signally  successful.  Smuggling  and  the  practice  of  adulteration  were  im- 
mediately put  an  end  to,  and  the  legal  imports  of  tea  were  about  trebled.  In  1795, 
however,  the  duty  was  raised  to  25  per  cent.  ;  and  after  successive  augmentations  in 
1797,  1800,  and  1803,  it  was  raised,  in  1806,  to  96  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  which  it 
continued  till  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  100  per  cent,  on  all  teas  that  brought  above  2s. 
per  lb.  at  the  Company's  sales. 

The  following  statements  show  the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this  country 
from  a  very  remote  epoch  down  to  the  present  time :  — 
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I.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  from  1789  to  183S, 
and  of  the  Quantity  tliat  paid  Duty  for  Home  Consumption  in  Ireland  from  1/89  to  1827;  specifying 
the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties  in  each  Country,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland.                                           1 

Quantity 
chargtd 
with  Duty 
for  Home 
Consump- 

> 

Quantities 
retained  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Nett  Amount  of 
Duty. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Nett  Amount  of 

Duty.    {British 

Currency.) 

Rates  of  Duty. 

tion. 

Lbs. 

L. 

d. 

Lbs. 

L.         s.    d. 

Black  : 

Green:  v     1 

1789 

14,534,601 

562,038  14 

5 

12/.  10*.  per  cent. 

1,970,898 

38,038  14    3 

id.  per  lb. 

6d.  per  lb. 

1790 

14,693,299 

547,230    4 

8 

— 

1,736,796 

33,132  12    2 

ditto 

ditto 

1791 

l;),U9;i,84(< 

607,430    8 

4 

— 

1,994,787 

43,295  12    4 

4|d.  per  lb. 

6irf.perlb. 

1792 

15,822,045 

616,775    6 

9 



1,844,598 

35,110    0    8 

ditto 

ditto 

1793 

15.244,9  ;l 

609,845    5 

6 



2,148,755 

39,274    9    6 

ditto 

ditto 

1794 

16,6+7,963 

628,081     6 

5 



2,041,290 

43,892    6    2 

ditto 

ditto 

1795 

18,394,232 

695,108    5 

9 

20/.  per  cent. 

2,970,701 

64,093  16  10 

ditto 

ditto 

1796 

18,009,992 

877,042  13 

0 

rAtorabove25.6rf.  ) 

2,326,306 

48,633  14    9 

ditto 

ditto 

1797 

16,368,041 

1,028,060    9 

7 

)  per  lb.  30/.  per  ct.  ( 
■)  Under  2s.  6d.  perf 
C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  3 
("At  or  above  2s.  6fi.") 

2,492,254 

60,817    6    5 

ditto 

ditto 

1798 

19,566,934 

1,111,898    9 

1 

3  per  lb.  35/.  per  ct  ( 
i  Under  2s.  6,/.  per  f 
C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  J 

2,953,240 

103,016    5    5 

ditto 

ditto 

1799 

19,906,510 

1,176,861    9 

9 

2,873,717 

101,727  11    0 

Sldperlb. 

Id.  per  lb. 

=  1 

r  At  or  above  2s.  6</.') 

;"i 

1800 

20,358,702 

1,152.262    0 

0 

)  per  lb.  40/.  per  ct.  ( 
)  Under  2s.  6rf.  per  ( 
C  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  J 

2,926,166 

69,824  17    7 

ditto 

ditto 

s 

All  Sorts  : 

Sold  at  or 

Sold  under 

1801 

20,^37,753 

1,287,808    2 

6 

("At  or  above  2s.  erf.") 
3  per  lb.  50/.  per  ct.  ( 
1  Under  2s.  6d.  per  f 
(  lb.  20/.  per  ditto.  3 

3,499,801 

135,852    3    4 

above  2s6d 
per  lb. 

35/.  per  ct. 
ad  val. 

2s.  6d. 

per  lb. 

20/.  per  ct. 

ad  val. 

1802 

21,148,245 

1,450,252    7 

9 



3,576,775 

182,214  17    7'38/.  10s.  - 

23/.  10s.  — 

(•At  or  above  2s.  erf.") 

1803 

21,647,922 

1,757,257  18 

4 

3  per  lb.  95/.  per  ct.  f 
■)  Under  2s.  6c?.  per  ( 
(,  lb.  65/.  per  ditto.  3 

3,239,937 

172,355  15    6 

ditto 

ditto 

1804 

18,501,904 

2,348,004    4 

8 



3,337,122  251,734    8    9 

84/.  14s.  — 

51/.  14s.  — 

!  rAtorabove25. 6rf.~l 

per  lb.  95/.  2s.  6d. 

ditto     ^ 

1805 

21,025,380 

2,925,298  17 

9 

<    per  cent.                ^ 

3,267,712  411,225    1    4 

ditto 

Undcr2s.6ff.perlb. 

L  65/.  2s.  67.  per  do.  J 

1806 

20,355,038 

3,098,428  13 

2 

f  On  all  teas  961. 
I        per  cent.         } 

2,611,458  348,242    7    2 

ditto 

71/.  14s.  — 

1807 

19,239,*12 

3,043,224  11 

3 

3,555,129  476,949    4    5 

ditto 

ditto 

18(18 

20,859,929 

3,370,610    0  10 

_ 

3,706,771534,685    1    7 

ditto 

ditto 

'J 

1809 

19,869,134 

3,130,616  14 

9 

— 

3,391,663  462,088  12    3 

ditto 

ditto 

On  all  Teas  : 

1810 

19,093,244 

3,212,430    1 

1 

• 

2,922,568  435,307  10    2 

931.  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1811 

20,702,809 

3,249,294    0 

9 



3,517,384'502,816  16  11 

ditto 

1812 

20,018,251 

3,258,793    2 

9 

— 

3,758,4991567,186  11    6 

ditto 

.t; 

1813 

20,443,226  ^^"SiT"'^ 

}       - 

2,352,294 

521,299  12    3 

ditto 

m 

:1814 

19,224,154  3,428,236    8 

4 

3,387,019 

529,818    7  11 

96/.  per  cent,  ad  valo- 

1815 

22,378,345 

3,526,590  18 

3 



3,462,776 

.531,500  15    2 

rem,    and    hence- 

1816 

20,246,144 

3,956,719    0 

5 



2,9iJ0,580 

405,777  16    3 

forth  the  same  as  1 

1817 

2:>,822,936 

3,003,650  18 

7 



3,141,035 

427,713    7    3 

in  Great  Britain. 

1818 

22,660,177 

3,362,588  10 

1 

C  At  or  under  2s.  per") 

3,569,431 

510,105    6    6 

/ 

1819 

22,631,467 

3,256,433  12  10 

3   lb.  96/.  per  cent,    f 
j  Above  2s.  per  lb.  ( 

3.238,498 

433,371  11    6 

(.    100/.  per  ditto.    3 

1820 

22,4.52,050 

3,128,449  17 

0 

_ 

3,1.50,344 

398,742    5    4 

1821 

22,892,913 

3,275,642  17 

6 



3,493,960 

462,819  16    3 

1822 

23,911,884 

3,434,292  19 

10 

— 

3,816,966 

511,299    5    2 

1823 

23,762,470 

3,407,983     1 

8 

— 

3,367,710 

440,139    4  11 

1824 

23,784,838 

3,42(1,205  11 

11 

— 

3,387,510 

445,271  15  11 

1825 

24,830,015 

3,527,944    4  11 

_ 

3,889,658 

503,074  13    4 

1826 

25,238,067 

3,291,813  19 

5 

— 

3,807,785 

446,229    5    1 

1827 

26,043,223 

3,263,206  19 

3 

— 

3,887,955 

442,382  14  10 

1828 

*26,790,481 

3,177,179    8 

0 

_ 

1829 

29,495,199 

3,321,722    2 

6 

— 

1830 

30,047,079 

3,387,097  18 

9 

— 

1831 

29,997,100 

3,344,918  12 

9 

— 

1832 

31,548,4fJ9 

3,509,834  13 

7 



1833 

31,829,620 

3,444,101  18 

1 

— 

*  This  amount  includes  all  tea  shipped  to  Ireland  for  consumption  in  that  country  jubsequently  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  9  Geo.  4.  c.  44. 
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II.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  remaining  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great  Britain  from  1711  to  1786, 
obtained  by  deducting  the  Quantity  exported  from  the  Quantity  sold  at  the  Company's  Sales. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs.             1 

1711 

141,995 

1740 

1,302,549 

1765 

4,906,546 

1782 

4,166,854 

1715 

120,659 

1745 

2,209,183 

1770 

7,723,.538 

1783 

3,087,616 

1720 

237,904 

1750 

2,114,922 

1775 

5,475,498  • 

1784 

8,608,473 

1725 

280,494 

1755 

2,738,136 

1780 

5,588,315 

1785 

13,165,715 

173) 

537,016 

1760 

2,293,613 

1781 

3,578,499 

1786 

13,985,506 

1735 

1,380,199 

4B 

1 

A^./i.  —  -We  have  extracted  this  account  from  that  given  from  the  Company's  records  in  Milburn's 
Orietital  Commerce  (vol.  ii.  p.  534.),  There  is  an  account,  furnished  by  the  Excise,  of  the  quantities  of 
tea  retained  for  home  consumption  from  1725  to  1832,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Ctmniis- 
sioners  of  Excise  Inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  to  involve  some  very  material  errors,  'ihus,  it  represents 
the  consumption  from  1768  to  1772,  both  inclusive,  as  under  200,000  lbs.  a  year,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  the  consumption,  in  the  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  years,  above  4,0(.O,000  lbs. ! 
A  statement  of  this  sort  is  obviously  inaccurate]  and  yet  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  single  renwrk  or 
explanation  of  any  sort. 


III.   A  Return  of  the  Quantities  and  Prices  of  the  several  Sorts  of  Tea  sold  by  the  East  Indi 
in  each  Year  during  the  present  Charter  (1st  of  May  to  1st  of  May^. 


Company, 


Years. 

Bohea.               |               Congou. 

Campoi.              1             Soucliong. 

Pekoe.            1 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
PountU 

QuanUty. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Poun^. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pou.Id. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816.17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
182.5-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
183t)-31 
J  83 1-32 

Lbs. 
397,909 
839,198 
1,597,276 
1,972,736 
1,441,6)J6 
1,497,592 
2,522,927 
3,583,486 
1,873,881 
1,853,394 
2,093,276 
2,713,011 
2,.588,124 
3,759,199 
3,778,012 
4,845,826 
6,096,1.53 
6.474,833 

».     d, 
2   10-20 
2    1-57 
2    5-56 
2    5-73 
2    4-78 

1  9-25 

2  1-88 
2    5-28 
2    5-43 
2    4  92 
2    459 
2    0.50 
1    702 
1    7-44 
1     6-65 
1     6-32 
1  10-03 
1   10-65 

Lbs. 

21,283,-549 
17,908,827 
14,895,681 
15,730,003 
18,441,066 
17,664,433 
15,939,795 
17,249,982 
18,822.848 
19,006,594 
20,598,958 
21,034,635 
20,472,625 
19,389,392 
20,142,073 
18,402,118 
17,857,208 
17,734,257 

s.    d. 

3    2-55 
2  11-02 
2  10-39 
2  11-82 
2  11-22 
2    7-94 
2    7-31 
2    8-59 
2    7-82 
2    8-06 
2    7-90 
2    6-75 
2    4-73 
2    3-95 
2    3-cS8 
2    3-26 
2    3-15 
2    2-77 

Lbs. 
1,002,000 
823,507 
925,.550 
806,304 
533,821 
479,081 
319,775 
121,293 
323,063 
242,562 
227,722 
207,971 
166,701 
2y7,346 
284,187 
474,735 
431,455 
273,289 

3    4-67 
3    4-94 
3    173 
3    3-12 
3    4-49 
3    4-64 
3    6-04 
3    7-00 
3    6-30 
3    6-36 
3    0  88 
3    1-77 
2    9-04 
2    9-31 
2    9-14 
2     2-24 
2    3-17 
2    1-92 

Lbs. 

1,520,035 

982,816 

1,862,135 

2,018,058 

1,183,05] 

1,108,605 

1,285,496 

1,397,931 

1,391,668 

1,322,326 

473,476 

547,128 

475,7^6 

448,163 

601,739 

298,819 

277,067 

447,799 

a.    d. 
3     7-51 
3    6-55 
3    0-47 
3    2-88 
3    5  11 
3    2-01 
3    2-96 
3     1  -25 
2  10-62 

2  11-82 

3  4-74 
3     1-28 
3    2-17 
3    0-.53 

2  10-38 

3  3-60 
3    0-76 
2  10 -68 

Lbs. 

22,625 
30,700 
98,5o2 
76,302 
69,760 
27,802 
133,964 
92,,<)57 
44,757 
46,005 
86,051 
148,038 
165,842 
280,3(J8 
131,281 
129,554 
253,U)1 
545,775 

s.    d. 

6  10-62 
5    8-95 
4    2 -.53 
4    436 
4    4-37 
4    2-41 
4    2  53 

3  10-69 

4  4-73 

5  0-74 
4    3-26 
4    0  84 
3    601 
3    6-61 
3    9-23 
3    9-23 
3    9-92 
2  10-23 

Years. 

T  wank  ay. 

Hyson  Skin. 

Young  Hjson. 

Hyson. 

^          Gunpowder.        | 

Qviantity. 

Ave^a^ 

Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale" 

Price  per 

Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 

Sale 
Price  per 
Pound. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 

Lbs. 
3,646,048 
3,784,868 
3,239,210 
3,763,123 
4,730,297 
4,288,345 
4,900,764 
4,401,778 
4,165,896 
3,967,206 
3,7.54,120 
3,768,406 
4,424,262 
4,537,672 
4,101,845 
3,8,52,443 
4,560,.562 
4,463.3.52 

s.    d. 
3     6-11 
3    3-06 

2  11-92 

3  0-69 
2  11-87 

2  10-83 

3  0-33 
3     1-48 
3    4-77 
3    5-71 
3    5-J7 
3    4-88 
3     1  94 
2    7-04 
2    5-72 
2    4-04 
2    3-72 
2     3-02 

Lbs. 
795,907 
708,280 
.554,270 
451,904 
193,852 
161,919 
343,995 

205,658 
259,209 
324,987 
229,961 
298,960 
242,313 
213,993 
228,016 
196,791 
169.909 

f.    d. 
3    9-57 
3    5-26 
3    0-76 
3    1-97 
3    2-78 
3    4-38 
3    0-84 
3    1-89 
3    399 
3    4-72 
3    3-29 
3    4-57 
3    2  26 
2    7-19 
2    3  84 
2    4-60 
2    6-S9 
2    678 

Lbs. 

9,055 
51,421 

"l,065 

s.    d. 

4'  3-68 
4"  0-75 

2    6-87 

Lbs. 

1,008,948 

1,059,225 

882,820 

9f'2,4.J9 

909,>i37 

700,312 

782,482 

1,044,2^6 

816,872 

980,753 

985,.^66 

932,099 

801,724 

1,013,771 

1,014,923 

1,071,278 

1,047,748 

1,2.^3,758 

6.      d. 

5    915 
5    5-75 
4  11-61 
4  10-34 

4  11-83 

5  3-66 
5    6-04 
4    8  53 
4    3-24 
4    3-23 
4    2-71 

4  5-,-;8 

4    8-72 
4    5-58 
4    1-75 
4     140 
4    1-56 
3  10-31 

Lbs. 

9,189 
15,425 

645 

s.    d. 

7    6-50 

5  0-93 

6  6-51 

IV.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Tea  entered  for  Home  Con.sumption,  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  Nett 
Produce  of  the  Duty,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1834. 


Year 

ended 

5th  of 

January. 


Lbs.  AVeight  of  Tea. 


Sold  at  or  under        Rate  of  Duty  Sold  above 

2s.  per  Lb.        on  the  Sale  Price.        2s.  per  Lb. 


Rate  of  Duty     I  Total 

on  the  Sale  Price.  1   Lbs.  Weight. 


Lhs.  !       L.  I  Lhs. 

7,663.333       I     P6  per  cent.   '      24,166,287 


L.  Lbs.  I  L.  s.     d. 

loo  per  cent.   I    31,829,620    '    3,444,101  18     1 


It  appears  from  the  first  of  the  foregoing  Tables,  making  allowance  for  the  increase  of 
population,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  has  been  about  stationary,  or 
has  rather  diminished,  from  1800  to  the  present  period.  This  has  been  occasioned 
partly,  perhaps,  by  the  increased  use  of  coflce ;  but  more,  we  think,  by  the  cr.hancc  d 
price  arising  out  of  the  increase  of  the  duty,  and  the  operation  of  the  monopoly.  In 
Ireland,  the  consumption  has  been  about  stationary  since  1801,  notwithstanding  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  interval. 
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III.  East  India  Company's  Monopolt —  Influenck  or,  on  the  Pkick  or  Tea 

Conditions  under  which  it  was  held  —  Abolition  of. 

From  its  origin  down  to  the  present  year  (1834),  the  tea  trade  has  been  monopolised 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Considerable  quantities  of  tea  have,  indeed,  been  at 
different  times  smuggled  into  the  country ;  but  no  British  subject,  not  authorised  by 
the  Company,  was  ever  allowed  openly  to  import  tea.  Being  thus  the  only  sellers,  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  by  limiting  the  quantity  brought  to  market,  to  raise  its  price 
above  its  natural  elevation,  and  to  realise  immense  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
They  might,  no  doubt,  have  declined  availing  themselves  of  this  power ;  but  no  such 
forbearance  could  be  rationally  expected  from  the  Company,  or  from  any  other  body  of 
men.  All  individuals  and  associations  exert  themselves  to  obtain  the  highest  price  for 
whatever  they  have  to  sell :  and  it  is  found  that  those  who  are  protected  from  the  com- 
petition of  others,  or  who  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of  any  market,  invariably  raise  the 
price  of  their  commodities  to  a  very  high  pitch.  The  East  India  Company  have  done 
this,  probably,  to  a  less  extent  than  most  other  bodies  that  have  enjoyed  such  exclusive 
privileges.  Still,  however,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  teas  sold  hy  them  of  late  years 
cost  the  people  of  Britain  upwards  of  1,500,000/.  a  year  more  than  they  would  have  cost 
had  they  been  sold  at  the  price  at  which  teas  of  equal  quality  were  sold,  under  a  system  of 
free  competition,  in  New-  York,  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  §*c.  /  —  ( For  proofs  of  this  state- 
ment, see  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  p.  1031.) 

The  legislature  endeavoured,  at  different  periods,  to  prevent  the  Company  from 
abusing  their  monopoly,  by  enacting  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  tea ;  and  though  no 
longer  of  any  practical  importance,  it  may  still  be  worth  while  briefly  to  notice  some  of 
the  more  important,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  defeated.  In  1745,  for  example, 
a  very  great  deduction  was  made  from  the  amount  of  the  tea  duties ;  and  by  a  statute 
passed  in  that  year  (18  Geo.  2.  c.  26.),  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Company 
from  depriving  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  this  reduction,  that  in  case  the  tea  imported 
by  the  East  India  Company  shall  not  always  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  consumption 
thereof  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country  upon  an  equality 
with  the  price  thereof  in  the  neighbouring  Continent  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Company,  and  their  successors,  to  import  into  Great  Britain  such  quantities  of  tea 
as  they  shall  think  necessary  from  any  part  of  Europe :  and  by  another  section  of  the 
same  statute,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  East  India  Company  shall,  at  any  time,  neglect 
to  keep  the  British  market  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  at  reasonable  prices^ 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  licences  to  any  other  person  or 
persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  to  import  tea  into  Great  Britain  from  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Had  this  statute  been  enforced,  it  would  certainly  have  restrained  the  demands  of  the 
Company  within  reasonable  limits ;  but  it  was  very  soon  forgotten,  and  the  Company 
continued,  as  before,  to  sell  their  teas  at  an  enormous  advance  as  compared  with  their 
prices  in  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam. 

The  same  well-founded  jealousy,  which  dictated  the  act  of  1745,  was  again  displayed 
in  the  proceedings  at  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1784.  It  was  then  enacted  (24 
Geo.  3.  c.  38.),  that  the  East  India  Company  should  make  4  sales  of  tea  every  year,  as 
near  as  conveniently  may  be  at  equal  distances  of  time  from  each  other,  and  should  put 
up  at  such  sales  such  quantities  of  tea  as  may  be  judged  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand ; 
and  at  each  sale,  the  tea  to  be  put  up  shall  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  liighest  bidder, 
provided  an  advance  of  Id.  per  lb.  be  bid  upon  the  price  at  which  the  same  is  put  up. 
By  another  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany "  to  put  up  their  teas  for  sale  at  any  price  which  shall,  upon  the  whole  of  the  teas 
so  put  up  at  any  sale,  exceed  the  prime  cost  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of 
importation,  together  with  lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  arrival  of  such  teas  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  common  premium  of  insurance  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea  risk 
incurred  thereon."  The  Company  were  further  ordered  to  keep  a  stock,  equal  to  at 
least  1  year's  consumption,  according  to  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year,  always  before- 
hand. And  they  were  bound  to  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  copies  of  the 
accouiits  and  estimates  upon  which  their  orders  for  importation,  prices  for  sale,  and 
quantities  put  up  to  sale,  should  be  grounded. 

The  object  of  these  conditions  is  obvious.  They  were  intended  to  secure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tea  to  the  public,  and  to  prevent  its  being  sold  at  an  oppressive  increase  of 
price.  But  monopoly  and  low  prices  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  conditions  now 
referred  to  were,  as  to  all  practical  purposes  at  least,  quite  inoperative. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  the  Company  made  various  additions  to  the  prime  cost,  and 
consequently  to  the  putting  up  price  of  their  tea,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  made, 
but  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  could  hardly  disallow. 
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They  always,  for  example,  charged  the  cost  of  the  factory  at  Canton  to  the  price  of  tea. 
This  establishment  consisted  of  about  20  persons,  and  cost  at  an  average  about  100,000^. 
a  year !  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  useless.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  conducted  at  half  the  expense.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  whole 
American  business  at  Canton  has  been  transacted  by  the  captains  of  the  ships ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  they  have  had  fewer  disturbances  with  the  natives  than  the 
English. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  1 830,  that  the  Company  had  for  many  years  thrown  the  whole  losses  arising 
from  their  outward  investment  upon  tea,  by  estimating  the  value  of  the  tael,  or  Chinese 
money  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept,  at  the  price  which  it  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
being  vested  in  tea.  This  was  a  complete  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute ;  but 
it  was  one  which  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  defeat. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Company,  of  keeping  a  year's 
supply  of  tea  in  their  warehouses,  contributed  both  to  raise  its  price,  and  deteriorate 
its  quality.  From  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1830  (First  Report,  App.  p.  23.),  it  appears  that  the  shortest  time  any  tea 
sold  by  the  Company  had  been  in  store  was  14  months ;  and  that,  at  an  average,  all  the 
teas  sold  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1829  had  been  17  months  in  store.  But, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  most  respectable  American  witnesses,  the  black  and 
coarser  kinds  of  tea  are  depreciated  at  least  5  per  cent,  by  being  kept  a  twelvemonth, 
and  are,  indeed,  hardly  saleable  after  the  arrival  of  fresh  teas  from  China.  Adding, 
therefore,  warehouse  rent,  interest  of  capital,  and  insurance  for  17  months,  to  the  de- 
terioration in  point  of  quality,  we  may  estimate  the  loss  to  the  public,  by  this  well-meant 
but  most  injudicious  interference  of  the  legislature,  at  15  percent,  upon  the  price  of  all 
the  teas  sold. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  obvious,  even  supposing  the  prime  cost  of  the  Company's 
teas  had  not  been  improperly  enhanced,  that  the  regulation  obliging  them  to  be  sold  at 
an  advance  of  Id.  per  lb.  if  offered,  on  the  putting-up  price,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  nugatory.  Had  the  trade  been  open,  private  merchants  would  have  undersold 
each  other,  until  the  price  of  tea,  like  that  of  sugar  or  coffee,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
very  lowest  point  that  would  yield  the  sellers  the  customary  rate  of  profit.  But  the  Com- 
pany was  in  an  entirely  different  situation.  Being  the  on/y  sellers,  they  invariably  under= 
stocked  the  market.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  such  quantities  of  tea  as  might  have 
occasioned  its  sale  at  a  small  advance  upon  the  upset  price,  they  adjusted  the  supply  so 
that  the  price  was  raised  to  a  much  higher  elevation.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all 
that  this  system  of  management  put  into  the  Company's  coffers  consisted  of  extra  profit ; 
for  the  putting  up  price  embraced  every  item  that  could  fairly  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
tea,  including  both  interest  on  capital  and  insurance,  and  including  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  items  that  had  but  little  to  do  with  it.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  source 
of  profit  was  cultivated,  we  may  mention,  that  at  the  June  sale  in  1830,  the  Company  put 
up  congou  at  Is.  8c?.  and  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  ;  the  lowest  sort,  or  that  put  up  at  Is.  hd.,  being 
sold  partly  at  2s.  \^d.,  being  an  advance  oi  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  partly  at 
2s.  5d.,  being  an  advance  of  forty-five  per  cent.  ;  while  the  highest  sort,  or  that  put  up 
at  2s.  \d.,  was  sold  partly  at  2s.  2d.,  being  an  advance  of  four  per  cent.,  and  partly  at 
3s.  Id.,  being  an  advance  of  no  less  than  seventy-two  per  cent,  above  the  upset  price  ; 
that  is,  above  a  price  calculated  to  yield  ordinary  profits.  Mr.  Mills,  an  intelligent  and 
extensive  wholesale  tea  merchant,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the  recent  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  East  India  affairs,  showed,  that  the  advance  on  the  teas  sold  at  the 
Company's  June  sale  in  1830,  above  the  putting-up  price,  amounted  to  122,177/.  18s.  \d.  ; 
and  as  there  are  4  such  sales  in  the  year,  the  total  advance  must  have  been  about 
500,000Z.  ;  and  this  was  considerably  under  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  previously ' 

These  statements  show  generally  how  the  Company  defeated  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1784,  and,  indeed,  turned  them  to  its  own  advantage.  But,  as  already  observed, 
nothing  else  could  be  expected.  It  is  nugatory  to  attempt  to  combine  monopoly  with 
low  prices  and  good  qualities.  They  never  have  existed,  and  it  is  not  possible  they  ever 
should  exist,  together.  Monopoly  is  the  parent  of  dearness  and  scarcity  ;  freedom,  of 
cheapness  and  plenty. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  sacrifice  entailed  on  the  people  of  Britain  by  the  Com- 
pany's monopoly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  yielded  any  considerable  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Company.  Every  one,  indeed,  must  be  satisfied,  on  general  grounds,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Company  to  make  any  thing  like  the  same  profits  by  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them,  that  would  have  been  made  by  private  individuals  enjoying  similar 
advantages.  "  The  spirit  of  monopolists,"  to  borrow  the  just  and  expressive  language 
of  Gibbon,  "  is  narrow,  lazy,  and  oppressive.  Their  work  is  more  costly  and  less  pro- 
ductive than  that  of  independent  artists  ;  and  the  new  improvements  so  eagerly  grasped 
by  the  competition  of  freedom,  are  admitted  with  slow  and  sullen  reluctance,  in  those 
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proud  corporations  above  the  fear  of  a  rival,  and  below  the  confession  of  an  error  " 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were  disposed  to  extend 
its  commerce,  and  to  manage  it  according  to  the  most  approved  principles,  but  they  were 
wholly  without  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  They  had  to  operate  through 
servants  ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  employes  of  such  bodies  will  ever  display  that 
watchful  attention  to  their  interests,  or  conduct  the  business  intrusted  to  their  care  with 
the  unsparing  economy  practised  by  private  merchants  trading  on  their  own  account, 
superintending  their  own  concerns,  and  responsible  in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  every 
error  they  may  commit  ?  The  affairs  of  the  Company,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  directors  to  introduce  activity  and  economy,  have  always  been  managed  according  to 
a  system  of  routine.  Their  captains  and  mercantile  agents  were,  we  doubt  not,  "  all 
honourable  men ; "  but  it  were  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  they  may  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  in  the  great  requi- 
sites of  zeal,  conduct,  and  skill. 

Several  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  who  have  carefully  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  have  expressed  their  decided  conviction,  that 
they  made  nothing  by  the  tea  trade  !  —  the  increased  price  at  which  they  sold  the  article 
not  being  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  immense  expenses  incident  to  the  monopoly  ! 
Perhaps  this  statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  though  we  incline  to  think  il  is 

not  far  from  the  mark (See  ante,  p.  535.)     Taking,  however,  the  accounts  laid  by  the 

Company  before  the  late  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  as  they  stand,  it  would  appear  that 
the  profits  realised  by  them  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1827-28  amounted  to 
2,542,569/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  847,523/.  a  year.  — (Appen.  to  Second  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  1830,  p.  95.)  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  excess  of  price  received 
by  the  Company  for  their  teas,  over  the  price  of  similar  teas  sold  at  New  York  and 
Hamburgh,  has  been  above  1 ,500,000/.  a  year ;  so  that,  according  to  the  Company's  own 
showing,  their  monopoly  occasioned  an  absolute  loss  ot' 652,41'] I.  exclusive  of  its  mischievous 
influence  in  lessening  the  consumption  of  tea,  and  in  confining  our  trade  with  China  to 
less  than  a  third  of  what  it  will  probably  amount  to  under  a  system  giving  free  scope  to 
the  energies  of  individual  enterprise. 

The  renewal  of  a  monopoly  productive  of  such  results  was,  therefore,  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  There  was  hardly,  indeed,  in  1833,  an  individual  in  the  empire  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Company  who  was  not  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  China ; 
and  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  93. — (see  ante,  p.  241.)  — abolishing  the  Company's  mono- 
poly, and  making  it  lawful  for  all  individuals  to  import  tea,  was  passed  with  almost  no 
opposition. 

IV.    Duties  on  Tea.  —  Consumption   of,  on  the  Continent   and  in  the   United 

States,  etc. 

Down  to  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  the  duty  on  tea  was  an  ad  valorem  one,  being  96  per 
cent,  on  all  teas  sold  under  2s.  a  pound,  and  100  per  cent,  on  all  that  were  sold  at  or 
above  2s.  Seeing  that  tea  may  now  be  considered  almost  as  a  necessary  of  life,  this  was, 
certainly,  a  high  duty  ;  though,  as  a  large  amount  of  revenue  must  be  raised,  we  do  not 
know  that  it  could  be  fairly  objected  to  on  that  ground.  But  under  the  monopoly 
system,  the  duty  was,  in  fact,  about  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem  !  For,  the  price  of  the  tea 
sold  by  the  Company  being  forced  up  to  nearly  double  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
trade  been  free,  it  followed,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  varied  directly  as  the  price,  that  it 
also  was  doubled  when  the  latter  was  doubled.  The  price  of  congou  at  Hamburgh,  for 
example,  varies  from  Is.  2c/.  to  Is.  Ad.  per  lb.  ;  and  had  the  Company  supplied  our 
markets  with  congou  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  have  cost  us,  duty  included,  from  2s.  2d. 
to  2s.  8c/.  per  lb.  But  instead  of  this,  the  congou  sold  by  the  Company  has  been,  at 
an  average,  a  good  deal  above  2s.  per  lb.  ;  and,  the  duty  being  as  much,  it  has  invari- 
ably cost  U5  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  lb.  Hence,  though  the  duty  was  only  100  per  cent,  on 
the  Company's  price,  it  was  really  above  200  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  tea  in  an  open 
market !  The  mischief  of  the  monopoly  was  thus  aggravated  almost  beyond  endurance ; 
inasmuch  as  every  addition  made  by  it  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  made  an  equal  addition 
to  the  duty  on  it. 

But  this  system  is  now  happily  at  an  end.  The  ad  valorem  duties  ceased  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1834  ;  and  all  tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  consumption 
is  now  charged  with  a  customs  duty  as  follows :  — 

Bohea                   -                         -                      -                      -  -  \s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Congou,  twankay,  tiyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campoi  -              -  25.  2rf.      — 

Souchong,  flowery  pekoe,  hyson,  young  hyson,  gunpowder,  imperial,  and 

other  teas  not  enumerated               -               -                  -  -       -  3s.  Od.      — 

If  we  compare  these  duties  with  the  prices  of  tea  at  New  York  and  Hamburgh,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  heavy,  particularly  on  bohea  and  congou.  It  is  pretty 
certain,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  bohea  will  be  sold,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  at  or  under 
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Is.  per  lb.  *  ;  and  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  present  fixed  duty  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ]  50  per  cent.  !  But  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  an  article  fitted 
to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  lower  classes,  seems  to  be  in  the  last  degree 
oppressive  and  absurd.  It  will  go  far  to  neutralise  the  beneficial  effects  that  would 
otherwise  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  ;  and  cannot  fail,  by  confining  the 
consumption  of  the  article  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds,  to  render  the  duty  less 
productive  than  it  would  be  were  it  lower.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  financial  point  of  view,  than  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on 
articles,  the  consumption  of  which  would  be  materially  extended  by  a  fall  of  price  ;  and 
that  such  is  the  case  with  bohea  is  beyond  all  question.  The  Company,  by  reducing  its 
price  from  about  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  lO^rf.  per  lb.  (which  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  duty),  increased  the  consumption  from  1,873,881  lbs.  in 
1822-23,  to  6,474,838  lbs.  in  1831-32.  Here  we  have  the  consumption  more  than 
trebled  by  a  fall  of  about  Is.  ^d.  per  lb.  And  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
further  fall  of  Is.  Sd.  would,  by  bringing  the  article  fairly  within  the  command  of  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  consumers,  extend  the  demand  for  it  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a  reduction  should  take  place,  unless  6d.  be  taken 
from  the  duty.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  may  be  done.  At  Is.  per  lb.,  the  duty 
would  undoubtedly  yield  more  than  it  will  ever  do  at  Is.  6d.  We  may  also  add  that 
nothing  would  do  so  much  to  weaken  the  pernicious  habit  of  gin-drinking,  as  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  tea,  coffee,  &c.  And  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  price  of  such  desirable 
articles  should  be  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  duties,  that  would  be  more  productive 
of  revenue  were  they  effectually  reduced. 

It  has  been  wholly  owing  to  their  exorbitant  prices,  that  notwithstanding  the  English 
are  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  and  that  the  taste  for  tea  is  so  very  generally  diflfused 
amongst  us,  we  consume  very  little  of  the  superior  qualities  !  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  markets ;  and  while  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  tea  are 
regularly  quoted  in  the  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  New  York  Price  Currents,  there 
are  never  more  than  7,  and  sometimes  only  6,  species  to  be  met  with  here.  Imperial, 
a  very  fine  green  tea,  regularly  imported  into  America,  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
is  unknown  in  the  English  market.  Singlo,  once  imported  by  the  Company,  has  dis- 
appeared for  about  50  years.  Pekoe  and  gunpowder,  the  finest  qualities  of  black  and 
green,  are  little  known  in  the  English  market ;  and  have  been  only  imported  in  small 
quantities  by  the  officers  of  the  Company's  ships. 

The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  will,  no  doubt,  introduce  a  greater  variety  of  teas  ;  and, 
by  lowering  their  price,  will  materially  extend  the  demand  for  those  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity. The  fixed  duty  on  the  finer  teas  is,  when  compared  to  their  prices,  a  good  deal 
less  than  that  laid  on  bohea  and  congou.  But  a  preference  of  this  sort  ought  not  to 
exist,  or  to  exist  only  in  favour  of  the  coarser  teas,  or  of  those  consumed  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  A  duty  even  of  Is.  on  bohea  would  be  very  decidedly  higher  than  a  duty  of 
3s.  on  imperial  and  gunpowder. 

We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  101.  regulating  the  tea  duties. 

Tea  importable  into  the  U.  K.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^c.  —  From  and  after  the  22d  of  April, 
1834.,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  import  any  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  places  eastward  of  the  same  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  not  from  any  other  place.  —  ^1. 

Tea  importable  into  British  Possessions,  8^0.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  to  import  any  tea  into  any  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  or  into  the  British  possessions  of  America,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  places  eastward  of  the  same  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  not  from  any  other  place.  —  ^2. 

Duties.  —  From  and  after  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  the  duties  of  excise  payable  upon  tea  shall  cease 
and  determine,  except  as  hereafter  provided,  and  in  lieu  of  such  duties,  there  shall  he  paid  the  duties 
of  customs  set  forth  in  the  Table  following  ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
unto  his  Majesty,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  applied  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  imposed 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament  for  granting  duties  of  customs  j  viz. 

Table  of  Duties  on  Tea  in  Warehouse,  or  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Tea,  viz.  L.  s.  d.  I  L.  $.  d. 

Bohea,  per  lb.        -               -                 -               -  0    1     6  Souchong,     flowery     pekoe,     hyson,     young 

Congou,  twankay,  hyson  skin,  orange  pekoe,  hyson,'   gunpowder,    imperial,    and    other 

and  campoi,  per  lb.               -               -           -  0    2    2  I  sorts  not  enumerated,  per  lb.           -              -       0    3    0 

Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  affect  the  duties  payable  upon  tea  sold  by  the 
East  India  Company  at  their  public  sales,  prior  to  the  said  22d  of  April,  1834 :  provided  also,  that  the 
allowance  commonly  called  draft,  made  by  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  the  weighing  of  tea,  shall 
be  made  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  —  §  3. 

Abatement  for  Sea  Damage  not  allotved.  —  No  abatement  of  duty  shall  be  made  on  account  of  damage 
received  by  tea  during  the  voyage ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  to  separate  the  damaged 
parts,  and  to  abandon  the  same  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  for  the  duty.  —  ^4. 

Mixed  Tea  liable  to  highest  Duty.  —  If  different  sorts  of  tea  mixed  together  be  imported  in  the 
same  package,  the  whole  shall  be  liable  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  to  which  any  of  such  sorts  would 
be  separately  liable ;   and  if  2  or  more  sorts  of  tea  not  perfectly  mixed  together   be  imported  in  1 

♦  The  price  of  bohea  in  the  New  York  market,  In  January,  1831,  was  from  13  to  16  cents  per  lb. ;  that 
is,  about  7'2rf.  Should  the  price  of  bohea  sink  to  this  level  in  London,  the  duty  would  be  nearly  300  per 
cent,  on  its  value!  —  i^^eepost.) 
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package,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized,  eued  for,  recovered,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  law  relating  to  the  customs.  —  §  5. 

Importation  of  Tea  to  be  under  the  Customs.  —  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  warrant  under  the  bands  of  3  or  more  of  them,  to  order 
and  direct  that  the  importation  of  tea,  and  the  duties  thereon,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  instead  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  and  from  and  afler  the  time  speci- 
fied in  such  warrant,  the  same  shall  be  transferred  accordingly  :  provided,  that  until  the  transfer  of 
such  management,  and  of  the  custody  of  tea  in  warehouse,  shall  be  fully  made  under  the  directions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  any  act,  &c.  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or 
their  officers,  shall  have  the  same  effect  in  law  as  if  it  had  been  done  or  performed  by,  to,  or  with  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  or  their  officers,  under  the  authority  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein-before 
contained  shall  alter  or  affect  any  law  of  excise  relating  to  licences  for  the  sale  of  tea,  or  to  permits 
for  its  removal,  or  to  the  internal  management  of  tea  by  the  excise,  after  the  import  duties  have  been 
paid,  and  after  it  has  been  delivered  out  of  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  —  ^6. 

Treasury  -may  discontinue  Pertnits  for  Tea  and  other  Goods.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  by  warrant  or  order  under  the  hands  of  2  or  more  of  them,  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
issuing  permits  for  the  removal  of  tea,  and  to  make  and  establish  any  other  rules,  regulations,  and 
restrictions  in  lieu  of  such  practice,  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  all  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  so  made  and  established,  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  as  fully 
as  if  they  were  embodied  in  this  act,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  enforced  in  like  manner  as  any  rules, 
regulations,  &c.  are  or  can  be  obeyed  or  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  the  customs,  or  to  the  excise ;  and  copies  of  such  rules,  regulations,  &c.  shall  be  laid  before 
parliament.  —  §  7. 

Assessment  of  the  Duties.  —  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  with  respect  to  these 
duties.  It  has  been  contended,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  assess  them  fairly  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  a  uniform  duty  of  2*.  a  pound.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  ad  valorem 
duties  formerly  charged  on  teas  imported  into  the  United  States,  were  collected  with  considerable 
fairness ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  may  not  be  done  here.  But  whatever  device  may  be  fallen 
upon  to  obviate  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  or  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  duties,  we  protest  against 
its  being  attempted  by  an  equalisation  of  the  duties.  The  real  objection  to  the  pre.«ent  scale  is,  not 
that  the  duties  differ  too  much,  but  that  they  differ  too  little  —  that  the  duty  on  bohea  is  much  too 
high,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  finer  teas.  The  equalisation  of  the  duties  would,  indeed,  be  a 
proceeding  too  glaringly  opposed  to  every  fair  principle,  to  be  tolerated.  Should  it,  however,  be  found 
necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  duties,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  assess- 
ment, the  better  way  would  probably  be,  to  admit  congou  at  the  duty  of  Is.  6rf.  It  is  only  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  congou  for  bohea,  that  any  considerable  frauds  can  take  place ;  and  this  would,  of  course, 
effectually  obviate  them.  This  plan  is  objectionable,  no  doubt,  from  its  leaving  the  duty  on  bohea 
too  high;  but,  as  we  have  only  to  choose  among  difficulties,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  could 
be  made. 

Port  Charges  in  China.  —We  expressed,  in  a  previous  article,  (see  ante,  p.  241.)  our  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  clause  in  the  act  opening  the  China  trade,  which  authorised  the  imposition  of  peculiar 
duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  engaged  in  the  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  be  kept  up  at  Canton.  Soon  after  that  paragraph  was  printed,  an  order  in  council,  was 
issued,  fixing  the  duties  in  question  at  25.  per  ton  of  tonnage  duty,  and  7s.  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  and  exports  from  China.  These  were  heavy  charges;  and  as  the  American  and  other 
foreign  ships  resorting  to  Canton  are  not  liable  to  any  claims  of  the  sort,  their  imposition  on  British 
ships  would  have  been  most  injurious  to  them.  The  order  in  council,  being,  in  consequence,  loudly 
and  justly  objected  to,  was  very  properly  withdrawn.  An  arrangement  has  since  been  made,  by  which 
the  expense  of  the  factory  is  to  be  defrayed,  a  by  the  British  government,  and  ^  by  the  East  India 
Company  ;  so  that  British  ships  will  not  be  liable  to  any  charges,  except  such  as  are  imposed  by 
the  Chinese,  and  which  fall  on  all  foreigners  alike. —  (For  an  account  of  these  charges,  see  anti, 
p.  234.) 

Capacity  of  China  to  furnish  additional  Supplies  of  Tea.  —  It  has  been  sometimes 
contended,  that  the  tea  trade  being  thrown  open,  were  the  duties  materially  reduced,  the 
increased  demand  of  this  country  could  not  be  supplied,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  not  really  benefit  the  British  consumer,  but  the  Chinese  government.  Our 
readers  will  hardly  expect  that  we  should  enter  at  any  length  into  the  refutation  of  so 
absurd  a  notion.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the  entire  annual  consumption 
of  tea  in  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  America,  did  not  certainly  amount  to 
500,000  lbs.  ;  whereas  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  United 
States,  amounts  at  present  to  about  50,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  yet  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  trade  is  aware,  that  though  the  consumption  has  increased  a  hundred 
fold,  the  prices  in  all  open  markets  have  been  regularly  declining,  and  even  at  the  Com- 
pany's sales  they  have  lately  been  a  good  deal  less  than  they  were  50  or  60  years  since. 
We  may,  therefore,  rest  quite  easy  upon  this  point.  The  production  of  tea  is  rapidly 
extending  in  China ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  empire,  its  capacities  for  raising  un- 
limited quantities  of  tea,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  there  used,  negative  the  idea  that 
any  conceivable  increase  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  should  have  any  perceptible 
or  permanent  influence  on  its  cost  price. 

Retail  Dealers  in  Tea.  —  Retailers  of  tea  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  which  costs 
lis.  a  year.  In  1832,  their  numbers  were,  in  England  76,713,  in  Scotland  13,701,  in 
Ireland  11,273  ;  making,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  a  grand  total  of  101,687  ! 

Adulteration  of  Tea.  —  It  might  have  been  fairly  enough  anticipated,  from  the  high  price  of,  and 
the  high  duty  on,  tea,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  maybe  mixed  up  with  foreign  substances,  that  it 
would  not  escape  adulteration ;  and  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice  show  that  such  is  the  case ; 
several  dealers  having  been  convicted  of  this  pernicious  practice.  The  adulteration  is  usually  efffected 
either  by  the  intermixture  of  sloe  or  ash  leaves  with  fresh  teas ;  or  by  mixing  the  latter  with  tea  that 
has  been  already  used.  The  penalties  on  such  offences  are  stated  below  ;  but  the  best,  or  rather  the  only, 
security  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  respectability  of  the 
parties  dealing  in  tea.  Even  were  he  influenced  by  nothing  else,  it  would  be  extreme  folly  in  any  person 
carrying  on  an  extensive  business  to  engage  in  such  dishonest  practices ;  for  they  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  detected  ;  and  the  ruin  of  his  business,  that  would  follow  such  exposure,  would  far  more  than 
balance  whatever  gainr,  he  could  hope  to  make  by  his  fraudulent  schemes. 
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trtes,  Stc,  and  that  they  were  gathered  for  gome  other  purpose 
than  that  of  being  fabricaied  in  imitation  of  tea,  shall  forfeit  5/. 
for  every  pound  in  his  possession,  or,  on  nonpayment,  be  com- 
mitted to  prison Sect.  2. 

If  an  officer  of  excise,  or  other  person,  make  oath  that  he 
suspects  herbs  dyed,  or  otherwise  prepartd  in  imitation  of  tea, 
are  hid  or  lodged  in  any  plate,  a  justice  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  seizing  the  same  bv  day  or  nieht,  (in  the  night,  in  presenct 
of  a  constable,)  together  with  all  wagons,  tubs,  and  packagts 
in  which  they  may  be  contained  ;  the  herbs  may  be  directed  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  wagons,  &c.  sold,  and,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, the  proceeds  to  be  shared,  4  to  informer,  and  \  to  poor 
of  the  parish.  Obstructing  such  seizure  subjects  the  offender 
to  a  penalty  of  50/.,  or  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12  months' 
imprisonment.  —  Sect.  3. 

Herbs  not  to  be  burnt,  if  owner  can  prove,  within  24  hours, 
that  they  were  gathered  with  consent  of  proprietor  of  trees, 
plants,  or  shrubs,  and  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  fabri- 
cated in  imitation  of  tea Sect.  4. 

Occupier  of  premises  where  herbs  are  found,  liable  to  the 
penalties,  unless  he  can  prove  they  were  lodged  without  his 
consent.  —  Sect.  5. 


Penattiet  on  Adulteration.  —  If  any  dealer  in  or  seller  of  tea 
c<ye  or  fabricate  any  sloe  or  other  leaves  in  imitation  of  tea,  or 
raix  or  colour  leaves  of  tea  with  terra  Japonica  or  other  ingre- 
dient, or  vend  or  expose  to  sale,  or  have  in  possession  the  same, 
he  shall  forfeit  for  every  pound  of  such  adulteration,  10/ — 
(4Geo.2.  c.  14.  s.  11.) 

Every  person,  whether  a  dealer  in  or  seller  of  tea,  or  not, 
who  shall  dve  or  fabricate  any  sloe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  or 
the  leaves  of  tea  that  have  been  used,  or  the  leaves  of  the  ash, 
elder,  or  other  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  in  imitation  of  tea,  or 
who  shall  mix  or  colour  such  leaves  with  terra  Japonica,  cop- 
peras, sugar,  molasses,  clay,  logwood,  or  other  ingredient,  or 
who  shall  sell  or  expose  to  s:de,  or  have  in  custody,  any  such 
adulterations  in  imitation  of  tea,  shall  for  every  pound  forfeit, 
on  conviction,  by  the  oath  of  1  witness,  before  1  justice,  5/.; 
or,  on  nonpayment,  be  committed  to  the  house  or  correction 
for  not  more  than  12  nor  less  than  6  months.  —  (17  Geo.  3. 
c.  29.  s.  1.) 

Any  person  having  in  possession  any  quantity  exceedmc  6 
pounds  of  sloe,  ash,  or  elder  leaves,  oi  the  leaves  of  any  other 
tree,  plant,  or  shrub,  green  or  manufactuied,  and  shall  not 
prove  to  the  satisf  iction  of  the  justice  hearing  the  matter  that 
the  same  were  gathered  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 

Consumption  of  Tea  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  —  Of  the  Continental 
states,  Russia  and  Holland  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  consumption  of  tea  is  con- 
siderable. In  1832,  the  imports  of  tea  into  Russia  amounted  to  179,474  poods,  or 
6,461,064  lbs.  The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  black  tea.  The  consumption  of 
tea  in  Holland  amounts  to  about  2,800,000  lbs.  a  year  ;  the  duty  on  which  varies  from 
l\d.  to  "^^d.  per  lb.  The  consumption  of  France  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  230,000  lbs. 
The  importations  into  Hamburgh  vary  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  lbs.,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  imports  into  Venice  and 
Trieste  do  not  exceed  a  few  cwt.  a  year. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  exceeds  8,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  Duties  on  tea 
used  to  form  one  of  the  largest  items  of  American  revenue,  having  in  some  years  pro- 
duced 6.50,000/.  Their  magnitude,  however,  was  justly  complained  of;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  while  the  consumption  of  tea  was  for  several 
years  pretty  stationary  in  the  United  States,  that  of  coffee  increased  with  even  greater 
rapidity  than  in  England. — (See  ante,  p.  310.)  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  liis  Report  for  1827,  observed,  —  "  The  use  of  tea  has  become  so 
general  throughout  the  United  States,  as  to  rank  almost  as  a  necessary  of  life.  When 
to  this  we  add  that  there  is  no  rival  production  at  home  to  be  fostered  by  lessening  the 
rmount  of  its  importation,  the  duty  upon  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  too  high.  Upon 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  article  it  considerably  exceeds  100  per  cent.,  and  is  believed 
to  be  generally  above  the  level  which  a  true  policy  points  out.  A  moderate  reduction 
of  the  duty  would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  the  article,  to  an  extent  that,  in  all 
probability,  would,  in  the  end,  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  revenue.  Its  tendency 
would  be  to  enlarge  our  trade  and  exports  to  China ;  a  trade  of  progressive  value,  as  our 
cottons  and  other  articles  of  home  production  (aside  from  specie)  are  more  and  more 
entering  into  it.  It  would  cause  more  of  the  trade  in  teas  to  centre  in  our  ports ; 
the  present  rate  of  duty  driving  our  tea  ships,  not  unfrequently,  to  seek  their  markets 
in  Europe,  not  in  the  form  of  re-exportation,  but  in  the  direct  voyage  from  China.  It 
would  also  serve  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  United  States  losing  any  portion  of  a  trade 
so  valuable,  through  the  policy  and  regulations  of  other  nations."  These  judicious  sug- 
gestions could  not  fail  to  command  attention ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue 
having  admitted  of  a  very  great  reduction  of  duties,  those  on  tea  have  been  wholly 
repealed.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  consumption  has  since  begun  rapidly  to  increase. 
We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 


Quantity  and  Value  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Tea  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  ended  30th  of  September,  1832.  —  {Papers  laid  before  Congress,  15th  of  February, 

1833.) 


Different  Sorts  of  Tea. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bohea              ..... 
Souchong,  and  other  black                     .              -                     -           - 
Hyson  skin,  and  other  green               -               •                  ... 
Hyson  and  young  hyson                ..... 
Imperial,  gunpowder,  and  gomee       -            -              •              •       ' 

Total                     .... 
Value  of  teas  imported  and  exported              -              -              -        - 

Lhs. 

637,341 
2,960,764 
1,. 345,600 
4,142,919 

819,982 

Lhs. 

93,890 
521,501 

13,004 
340,474 
310,593 

9,906,606 

1,279,462 

Dollars. 
2.788,353 

Dollars. 
702,014 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  tea  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  January, 
183*. 

Imperial 
Gunpowder 
Hyson 
Young  hyson 

TEAK  WOOD,  OR  INDIAN  OAK,  the  produce  of  the  Tectona  grandis,  alargc 
forest  tree,  that  grows  in  dry  and  elevated  districts  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Burman 


Cenis.     Dolt.  Cts. 

-  65    to    1      0  per  lb 

-  65  —  1  0  — 
.  56  —  0  88  — 
.  53    —    0    80      — 


Hysonskin 
Souchong 
Bohea 


C«rf«.    Doll.  Cit. 

-  25    to    0    50  per  lb. 

-  25    —    0    40     — 
•  13    —    0    16     — 
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empire,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Java,  &c.  Teak  timber  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  East ;  it 
works  easily,  and,  though  porous,  is  strong  and  durable ;  it  is  easily  seasoned,  and  shrinks 
very  little  ;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and,  therefore,  does  not  injure  iron.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
says,  that  in  comparing  teak  and  oak  together,  the  useful  qualities  of  the  former  will  be 
found  to  preponderate.  "  It  is  equally  strong,  and  somewhat  more  buoyant.  Its 
durability  is  more  uniform  and  decided ;  and  to  insure  that  durability,  it  demands  less 
care  and  preparation  ;  for  it  may  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  the  forest,  without 
danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  fit  to  endure  all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate."  — 
(See  Tredgolcfs  Principles  of  Carpentry,  p.  206.  ;  Crawfurd' s  East.  Archip.,  vol.  i.  p.  451.; 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  8fc. ) 

The  teak  of  Malabar,  produced  on  the  high  table  land  of  the  south  of  India,  is  deemed  the  best  of  any. 
It  is  the  closest  in  its  fibre,  and  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  being  at  once  the  heaviest  and  the 
most  durable.  This  species  of  teak  is  used  for  the  keel,  timbers,  and  such  parts  of  a  ship  as  are  under 
water  :  owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  is  less  suitable  for  the  upper  works,  and  is  not  at  all  fit  for  spars.  The 
teak  of  Java  ranks  next  to  that  of  Malabar,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  planking.  The  Rangoon  or 
Burman  teak,  and  tliat  of  Siam,  is  not  so  close  grained  or  durable  as  the  others.  It  is,  however,  the 
most  buoyant,  and  is  therefore,  best  fitted  for  masts  and  spars.  Malabar  teak  is  extensively  used  in 
the  building-yards  of  Bombay.  Ships  built  wholly  of  it  are  almost  indestructible  by  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  their  having  lasted  from  80  to  100  years  ;  they  are  said  to  sail  in- 
differently;  but  this  is  probably  owing  as  much  to  some  defect  in  their  construction,  as  to  the  weight  of 
the  timber.  Calcutta  ships  are  never  wholly  built  of  teak  ;  the  timbers  and  framework  are  always  of 
native  wood,  and  the  planking  and  deck  only  of  teak.  The  teak  6f  Burma,  being  conveyed  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  to  the  ports  of  Rangoon  and  Martaban,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  of 
any.     It  is  largely  exported  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.  —  (See  Rangoon.)  — {Private  information.) 

A  species  of  timber  called  African  teak  is  pretty  largely  imported  into  England,  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  teak,  and  it  is  destitute  of  several  of  its  most  valuable  properties. 
It  is,  however,  for  some  purposes,  a  useful  species  of  timber. 

TEASEL,  OR  FULLERS'  THISTLE  (Ger.  Weherdistel,  Kratzdistel ,-  Fr.  Char- 
don  a  carder ;  It.  Cardo  da  cardare ;  Sp.  Cardeucha,  Cardo  peinador^.  This  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  is  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  to  clothiers,  who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the  heads  for  raising  the  nap 
on  woollen  cloths ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  fixed  round  the  periphery  of  a  large  broad 
wheel,  against  which  the  cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is  turned.  In  choosing  tea- 
sels, the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  with  the  largest  bur,  and  most  pointed, 
which  are  generally  called  male  teasels.  They  are  mostly  used  in  preparing  and  dressing 
stockings  and  coverlets ;  the  smaller  kind,  commonly  called  the  fullers'  or  drapers',  and 
sometimes  the  female  teasels,  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  stuflSi,  as  cloths, 
rateens,  &c. 

THREAD  (Ger.  Zwirn ;  Du.  Garen ;  Fr.  Fil ;  It.  Refe  ;  Sp.  Hilo,  Torzal ;  Rus. 
Nitki),  a  small  line  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibres  of  some  vegetable  or  animal  substance, 
such  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk ;  whence  its  names  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  thread. 

TILES  (Ger.  Dachziegel ;  Fr.  Tuiles ;  It.  Tegole,  Emhrici ;  Sp.  Tejas ;  Rus. 
Tscherepiza),  a  sort  of  thin  bricks,  dried  in  kilns,  and  used  in  covering  and  paving 
different  kinds  of  buildings.  The  best  brick  earth  only  should  be  made  into  tiles.  — 
(See  Bricks  and  Tiles.) 

TIMBER  (Ger.  Bauholz,  Zimmer;  Du.  TimmerJwut ;  Fr.  Bois  de  charpente,  Bois  a 
bdtir ;  It.  Legname  da  fahhricare ;  Sp.  Madera  de  construccion ,-  Rus.  Stroewoi  Gess ; 
Pol.  Cembrowina),  the  term  used  to  express  every  large  tree  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared,  and  fit  for  being  employed  in  house  or  ship  building.  In  the  language  of  the 
customs,  when  a  tree  is  sawn  into  thin  pieces,  not  above  7  inches  broad,  it  is  called 
batten  ;  when  above  that  breadth,  such  thin  pieces  are  called  deal.  Wood  is  the  general 
term,  comprehending  under  it  timber,  dye  woods,  fire  wood,  &c. 

Timber  is  generally  sold  by  the  load. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  loads  of  different  species  of  timber,  hewn  and 
unhewn :  — 


A  load  of  timber  unhewn    -      -    -    40  cubic  feet, 
squared  timber        -        -    50         — 

1  inch  plank      -        .      -  60O  square  feet. 
U  inch  plank          -         -  400          — 

2  inch  plank       -             -  SOO         — 

A  load  of  2|  inch  plank       -           -  240  square  feet 

3  inch  plank     -        -        -  200          — 
3|  inch  plank       -           -  170         — 

4  inch  plank      -        -      -  150         — 

36^      Russian  stand,  deals  12  ft.  long,  1^  inch  thick,  1 1  inch,  broad,  make  1  load  timber. 

58^    Christiania  ditto         11        —       1|         —            9                —              1          — 

53^      Dram  ditto                   10       —        U          —            9                 —              1          — 

ti       Riga  logs              -             - 

-      1           — 

Price  of  Memel  Timber  per  Load,  in  the  Month  of  January  each  Year,  from  1813  to  1831. 


Years. 

Price  per 

Load. 

Years. 

Price  per  Load. 

Years. 

Price  per  Load. 

L      s.    d. 

/..  s.    d. 

L.  1.    d.                 L.  s.    d. 

L.  s.    d.               L.  ..    d. 

181.7 

10  10    0       to 

11     0    0 

1820 

6     0    0        to        6     5    0 

1826 

4  15    0       —        5     7     6 

1814 

10  10    0       — 

11     0    0 

1821 

6    0    0       ~        6     2    6 

1827 

1815 

8     0    0      — 

8   15     0 

1S22 

.I     0    0       _        5    5    0 

6     0    0       —        5  10    0 
4  17    6       -        5-2    6 
4  15    0      -        5     2    6 

1816 

6     0    0 

7     0    0 

1823 

5  15    JO       —        5  17    0 

1829 

1817 

6     0    0 

6  10    0 

1824 

5  10    0      —        5  12    6     « 

1830 

1818 

6  10    0       — 

6  12    6 

1825 

5  15    0      -       6    0    0 

1831 

1819 

6  15    0       - 

6  17    6 
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The  following  v/ere  the  prices  of  the  principal  species  of  timber  in  the  London  markets, 
March,  1834,  duty  paid.  — (For  the  duties,  see  Tariff.) 


/..   S.  d.        L.   3.  (1. 

per  load  6  10  0  to  7  10  0 

—  8    0  0  -10  0  0 

—  6     0  0  -    6  10  0 
_  5  10  0  -    0  0  0 

—  5     7  6  -    0  0  0 
per  120  36     0  0  -  36  0  0 


Teak,  African 

Oak  plank,  European 

Quebec 
Fir,  PiRa 

Dant/.ic  and  Memel 
Norway  balks 
Pine,  Quebec  red 

yellow 
New  Brunswick,  yellow 

red 
Miramichi  yellow 
Black  birch") 
ftlnijle  ^American 

Ash  S 

"Wainscot  lo^s,  14  feet 
Kose-wood  -  -         •     _ 

Masts,  Quebec  red,  10  to  18  in.  per  load 
yellow,  20  in.  and  upwards    — 
Rifja  -  -  -        — 

Norway  and  Swedish     -       — 
Plank,  Dant/ic  oak  -       -        — 

Alemel  -  -        — 

Deals,  Gefle,  14  ft.  3  in.  by  10,  per  120    38    0    0 
Stockholm        -  .        _.         37     0    0 

Goitenburgh,12ft.3in.by9  —  26  0  0 
Christiania,  1st  and  2d  —  32  0  0 
Fnderickshal  -        —  29    0    0 

Onega,  ArchanRel         -        —  IG 

Petersburfi,  Dantzic,  or  Memel, 

l)er  standard  liundred         -      IG 
If  white  wood,  from  21.  to  3/.  less. 


per  load      4     0    0-4     50 

—  3  10    0  -   3  \r,    6 

—  3     6    0-000 

—  3    7    6  -    3  12    G 

—  3    5    0-400 

—  3     5    0  -   3  10    0 

—  3  6  0-000 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


each 
per  1 


3  10  0 

3  16  0  . 

12    0  0  . 
GOO 

7     0  0 

6  10  0 

0    0  0 

9     0  f)  ■ 

16     0  0  • 


8  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

19  0  0 

0  0  0 

38  0  0 

28  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0    0  -17  0  0 

0    0-19  0  0 


L.    s.    d.      L.    t.    d. 

Quebec  red  pines,  per  stand,  hun.   12    0    0-16    0    0 

yellow  —  12    0    0  -  16  10    0 

white  spiuce  per  120      21    0    0-23     0    0 

Dant/ic  deck  -  each      26     0    0  -  30    0    0 

Deal  ends,  &c.  generally  2-3ds  the  price 

of  deals. 
Spars  -  -  -  -      — 

Lathwood,  Memel,  &c.     -    per  fathom      8  10    0  -    9     0    0 
British  America  -         —  4  10    0  -    6     0    0 

Staves,  p^r  l,-:00,  viz. 

Quebec  pipe      -         -  -  -      96    0    0  -    0    0    0 

Hhd.  2-."(l,  and  barrel  J  price  of  pipe 


iia  pipe 


45 


0  0 

0  0  . 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0  • 

0  0  . 


0    0  0 

12    0  0 

12    0  0 

0     0  0 

0    0  0 

47  10  0 


Hhd 
Barrel 
Boston  pipe 

Quebec  pipe,  of  I^  inch 

Hhd.  and  b  rrel,  in  proportion. 
New  York  pipe,  in  bond        -         -      16    0    0-16    0 
Hhd         -  -  .  -        9     0    0  -12    0 

Barrel  -  -  -        7     0    0  - 10     0 

Dantz;c  crown  i)ipe  -  -    160    0    0-0     0 

Stettin  crown  pipe  -  -    150    0    0-00 

Hhds.  2-3ds,  barrel  ^  price 
Long  headling,  l-3d,  short  headling, 
i;  price. 
Memel  crown  pi)ie       -  -        -    150    0    0-00 

Timber,  Kiga,   per  load  of  60  cubic  feet    5  10    0-0    0 
Memel,  &c.  -  -       4  17    6-56 


TIMBER  TRADE.  Having,  in  .separate  articles,  described  those  species  of  timber 
most  in  demand  in  this  country,  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  policy  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  trade  in  timber  is  conducted. 

I.  Importance  of  a  cheap  Siqipbj  of  Timber.  —  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  statements  on  this  head.  If  there  be  one  article  more  than  another 
with  which  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  great  commercial  nation  like  England 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  on  the  lowest  possible  terms,  that  article  is  timber.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  our  home  supplies,  most  of  the  timber,  with  the  exception  of  oak, 
required  for  building  ships  and  houses ;  and  most  part,  also,  of  that  employed  in  the 
construction  of  machinery  ;  is  imported  from  abroad.  Any  individual  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  but  ignorant  of  oiu-  peculiar  policy  with  respect 
to  it,  would  never,  certainly,  imagine  that  such  an  article  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
oppressive  duties,  and  of  still  more  oppressive  preferences.  Timber  is  not  to  be  looked  at 
in  the  same  light  as  most  other  commodities.  It  is  against  all  prir.ciple  to  impose 
duties  on  materials  intended  to  be  subsequently  manufactured ;  but  timber  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  most  important  of  all  manufactures  —  that  of  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion !  Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  ships,  wagons,  looms,  or  work- 
shops when  completed,  would  not  such  a  monstrous  proposal  be  universally  scouted  ?  And 
yet  this  is  what  is  really  done.  The  finished  articles  are  not,  indeed,  directly  taxed ; 
but  the  principal  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
be  constructed,  is  burdened  with  an  exorbitant  duty  !  To  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  tax  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Of  all  things  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  industry,  improved  and  cheap  machinery  is  the  most  indispensable. 
Most  individuals  amongst  us  are  ready  enough  to  ridicule  the  contradictory  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  v/lio,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  bolster 
up  a  manufacturing  interest,  lay  enormous  duties  on  foreign  iron,  and  thus  double  or 
treble  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  implements.  Timber  is, 
however,  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  this  respect  as  iron ;  and  our  conduct  in  bur- 
dening it  with  exorbitant  duties  partakes  as  largely  of  the  felo-de-se  character  as  that  of 
our  neighbours  !  Indeed,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  it  is  decidedly  less  defensible. 
Some  plausible,  though  inconclusive,  reasonings  might  be  urged  in  defence  of  duties  on 
iron  and  timber,  were  they  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue :  but  even  this  poor 
apology  for  financial  ignorance  and  rapacity  cannot  be  set  up  in  defence  of  the  iron 
duties  of  France  or  the  timber  duties  of  England.  The  former,  however,  are  the  least 
objectionable ;  they  were  imposed,  and  are  still  kept  up,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  iron  in  France :  whereas  the  duties  on  timber  in  England  have  been  im])osed  for 
the  sake,  principally,  of  promoting  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada,  and  of  forcing  the  em- 
ployment of  a  fiiw  thousand  additional  tons  of  shipping!  We  do  not  sacrifice  the  goose 
for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  offal  she  has  picked  up. 

2.  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  discriminating  Dutij  in  favour  of  American  Timber.  — 
The  practice  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  the  timber  of  Canada  and  our  other 
possessions  in  North  America,  in  preference  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  is  but  of  recent 
growth.  It  took  its  rise  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Vansittarl,  and  bears  in 
every  part  the  impress  of  his  favourite  policy.  The  events  that  took  place  in  1808 
having  seriously  aflected  our  previous  relations  with  the  Baltic  powers,  a  deficiency  in 
the  accustomed  suj^ply  of  timber  began  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the   ship  owners  and 
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Canada  merchants  naturally  enough  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  to  excite 
the  fears  of  the  ministry,  and  to  induce  them  to  change  the  fair  and  liberal  system  on 
which  the  trade  in  timber  had  been  conducted  down  to  that  time,  by  granting  extraor- 
dinary encouragement  to  its  importation  from  Canada.  Even  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
applicable  to  a  peculiar  emergency,  the  policy  of  giving  any  such  encouragement  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Supposing  timber  not  to  have  been  any  longer  obtainable  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  its  price  would  have  risen,  and  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
imported  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  wherever  it  could  be  had,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  government.  But,  in  1809,  a  lai-ge  addition  was  made  to 
the  duties  previously  charged  on  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time 
that  those  previously  charged  on  timber  from  Canada  and  our  other  possessions  in 
America  were  almost  entirely  repealed;  and  in  the  very  next  year  (1810),  the  duties 
thus  imposed  on  Baltic  timber  were  doubled  !  Nor  did  the  increase  of  duties  on  such 
timber  stop  even  here.  In  1813,  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  and 
when  the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic  had  been  restored,  25  per  cent,  was  added  to  the 
duties  on  European  timber !  The  increase  of  the  revenue  was  pleaded  as  a  pretext  for 
this  measure ;  but  we  believe  it  was  really  intended  to  augment  the  preference  in  favour 
of  Canada  timber ;  for  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  an 
article  imported  from  a  particular  quarter  of  the  woi-ld,  that  was  already  taxed  up  to 
the  very  highest  point,  could  add  any  thing  considerable  to  the  revenue,  when  a  con- 
vertible article  might  be  imported  from  another  quarter  duty  free  ?  The  various  duties 
laid  on  European  timber  amounted,  when  consolidated  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  52., 
to  3/.  5s.  per  load. 

Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  aspect  of  things 
in  1808  and  1809  warranted  the  giving  of  some  preference  to  the  importation  of 
timber  from  Canada,  such  preference  should  plainly  have  ceased  in  1813.  So  long 
as  the  communication  with  the  bridge  is  interrupted,  we  may  be  forced  to  use  a  boat 
to  cross  the  river  ;  but  when  the  communication  is  again  opened,  and  when  there  is  not 
the  remotest  chance  of  its  future  interruption,  it  would  be  a  singular  absurdity  to 
refuse  to  resume  the  use  of  the  bridge,  and  to  continue  the  costly  and  inconvenient 
practice  of  being  ferried  over !  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Canada  trade.  Because  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances  obliged 
us,  upon  one  occasion,  to  import  inferior  timber  at  a  comparatively  high  price,  we  resolve 
to  continue  the  practice  in  all  time  to  come  !  The  history  of  commerce  affords  no  parallel 
display  of  gratuitous  folly. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conduct  will  appear  still  more  striking,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  nations  round 
the  Baltic  have  made  little  progress  in  manufacturing  industry.  They  abound  in 
valuable  raw  products ;  but  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  finer  species  of  manu- 
factured commodities,  and  of  colonies.  Nor  have  they  any  real  inducement  to  attempt 
supplying  themselves  directly  with  the  former,  or  to  establish  the  latter.  Their  iron  and 
copper  mines,  their  vast  forests,  and  their  immense  tracts  of  fertile  and  hitherto  unoc- 
cupied land,  afford  far  more  ready  and  advantageous  investments  for  their  deficient 
capital,  than  could  be  found  in  manufactures  or  foreign  trade.  Russia  and  Prussia  have, 
indeed,  been  tempted,  by  our  corn  and  timber  laws,  to  exclude  some  species  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  succeed  in  materially  limiting 
our  exports  to  them,  provided  we  do  not  second  their  efforts  by  refusing  to  admit  their 
products. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  there  is  obviously  none  which  has  so  many  facilities 
for  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  the  North  as  Great  Britain.  We  have  a 
surplus  of  all  those  products  of  which  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
stand  most  in  need  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  surplus  of  many  of  those 
of  which  we  are  comparatively  destitute.  The  immense  traffic  we  carry  on  with  the 
Baltic  does  not,  therefore,  depend  in  any  considerable  degree  on  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  wretched  foundation  of  Custom-house  regulations 
or  discriminating  duties,  but  on  the  gratification  of  mutual  wants  and  desires.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  the  Marquis  Garnier,  the  excellent  translator  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increased  power  and  wealth  of 
England  may  be  traced  to  .the  growing  opulence  of  Russia.  But  the  Russian  empire 
is  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation  ;  she  must  continue  for  a  very  long  period  to 
advance  in  the  career  of  improvement,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  reap  still 
greater  advantages  from  her  progress. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  commerce  against  which  the  discriminating  duties  on 
timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  aimed  a  severe  blow  !  In  1809,  when  this  system 
began,  428,000  tons  of  British  shipping  entered  inwards  from  the  Baltic.  In  1814, 
the  year  after  the  25  per  cent,  of  additional  duty  had  been  imposed  on  Baltic  timber, 
and  when  all  the  ports  of  that  sea  were  open  to  our  ships,  only  242,000  tons  of  British 
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shipping  entered  inwards,  —  being  little  more  than  the  half  of  what  it  amounted  to  when 
the  system  began.  ]n  1816,  the  British  shipping  entered  inwards  from  the  Baltic 
amounted  to  181,000  tons.  It  was  materially  augmented  in  1818  and  1819,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  this  country  in  1817  and  1818;  but  even  in  1819 
the  entries  inwards  were  55,000  tons  under  what  they  had  been  10  years  before  ! 

By  diminishing  our  imports  from  the  northern  nations,  tlie  high  discriminating  duty 
on  timber  necessarily  diminished  our  exports  to  them  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Patzcker,  a  merchant  of 
Memel,  given  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  in  1821,  shows  the  effect  that  the  increased  duties  on  timber  had  on  the 
commerce  with  Prussia  :  — 

"  Has  there  been  a  great  alteration  in  the  timber  trade  between  Memel  and  this  country  of  late  years  '  " 
—  "  Since  the  war,  a  great  alteration  ;  before  the  war  we  used  to  have  950  to  1,000  English  ships  in  1 
ye.ir,  and  since  the  war  we  have  had  from  2(X)  to  oOO  only." 

"  When  you  talk  of  900  ships,  do  you  mean  900  ships  trading  between  Great  Britain  and  Memel?  "  — 
'*  Yes." 

•'  Do  you  mean  that  number  of  cargoes  were  loaded  in  the  vear  for  England  ?"  —  '<■  Yes." 

"  How  many  cargoes  were  loaded  for  Great  Britain  during  the  last  year  (1820)  ?"_"  About  270  or  280 
cargoes  ;  there  have  not  been  more." 

"  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  diminution  in  the  trade?"  —  "  To  the  high  duties  in  England : 
for  formerly  the  duties  were  only  IBs.  and  some  pence;  now  they  are  31.  5s.  in  a  British,  and  31.  8s.  in  a 
foreign  ship." 

"  Has  that  dim.inished  trade  in  timber  produced  a  great  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  Prussia?" — "  Yes:  for  it  is  the  only  trade  which  we  can  carry  on  ;  wheat  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
articles  cannot  be  brought  here;  timber  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  brought,  and  the  trade  from  Poland 
has  very  much  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  demand  for  it;  the  people  cannot  sell  their  goods 
and  we  cannot  take  such  quantities  of  timber  as  we  used  to  do;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  take  English 
goods  from  us." 

"  If  such  an  alteration  was  to  take  place  in  the  duties  on  timber  in  this  country,  as  to  give  the  Prussians 
a  larger  share  of  the  trade  than  they  at  present  enjoy,  do  you  think  that  would  produce  increased  friendly 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  your  country  to  the  people  of  this  country  ?  "  —  "  It  would.  They 
would  certainly  take  far  more  goods  from  hence,  as  they  could  get  better  rid  of  them.  The  Poles,  also, 
would  take  more  of  them." —  [Report ,  9th  of  March,  1821,  p.  107.) 

The  effect  that  the  increased  duties  had  on  the  trade  with  Norway  and  Sweden, 
aggravated  as  they  in  some  degree  were  by  an  absurd  method  of  charging  the  duty  on 
deals,  was  still  more  striking  and  extraordinary.  These  countries  had  few  products, 
except  timber  and  iron,  to  exchange  for  our  commodities ;  and  as  neither  of  these  could 
be  advantageously  imported  into  England  under  the  new  system,  the  <^rade  with  them 
almost  entirely  ceased  ;  and  they  were  reluctantly  compel'ed  to  resort  to  the  markets  of 
France  and  Holland  for  the  articles  they  had  foimerly  imported  from  us.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  mention,  that  the  exports  to  Sweden,  which  had  amounted  in  1814  to 
511,818/.,  declined  in  1819  to  46,656/.  ;  and  the  exports  to  Norway,  which  had  in  1815 
amounted  to  199,902/.,  amounted  in  1819  to  only  64,741/.*  —  (Lords'  Report  on  the 
Foreign   Tirade  of  the  Country,  3d  of  July,  1820,  p.  34.) 

This  extraordinary  falling  off  in  so  very  im.portant  a  branch  of  our  commei"ce  having 
been  established  beyond  all  question  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  now 
referred  to,  an  approach  to  a  better  system  was  made  in  1821,  when  the  duty  on 
timber  from  the  north  of  Europe  was  reduced  from  3/.  5s.  to  2/.  15s.  per  load,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  duty  of  10s.  per  load  was  laid  on  timber  from  British  America.  This, 
however,  was  a  comparatively  inefficient  measure.  It  was  stated,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
time,  that  the  2/.  5s.  per  load  of  excess  of  duty  that  was  thus  continued  on  Baltic 
timber  over  that  laid  on  timber  imported  from  Canada,  was  not  more  than  enough  to 
balance  the  higher  prime  cost,  the  greater  freight,  and  other  charges  consequent  upon 
the  importation  of  the  latter ;  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  future  indifferent  to 
a  merchant  whether  he  imported  timber  from  Memel  or  Miramichi !  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  discriminating  duty  continued  in  favour  of  Canada  timber  has  been  far  too 
high  to  allow  of  this  equalisation  being  effected.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  ships  loading  with  timber  in  the  north  of  Europe,  carrying  that 
timber  to  Canada,  and  then  bringing  it  to  England  as  Canada  timber ;  the  difference  ot 
duty  having  been  about  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  enormous  expense  of  this  round- 
about voyage  !  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  common  practice  ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  commercial  regulation  that  admits  of  such  an  adventure  being  under- 
taken with  any  prospect  of  success?  Admitting,  however,  that  the  duty  had  been  adjusted 
so  as  to  have  had  the  anticipated  effect,  could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  and  absurd 
than  to  impose  it  on  such  a  principle?      There  are  mines  of  coal  in  New  Holland  ;  but 

*  Even  at  present,  the  official  value  of  the  total  exports,  including  colonial  produce,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Sweden,  does  not  exceed  lfi0,(;0()/.  a  year.  Our  exports  of  all  sorts  to  Norway  amount  to  about 
1.50,000/.  a  year,  while  our  imports  hardly  amount  to  85,000/.  In  fact,  were  it  not  that  Norwa  v  finds  means 
of  paying  us  by  drafts  on  Holland,  into  which  her  produce  is  admitted,  she  could  import  almost  nothing 
from  England.  The  injury  done  to  our  commerce  with  these  two  nations,  by  our  heavy  discriminating 
duties  on  the  principal  equivalent  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  commodities  brought  from  abroad, 
was  placed  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  the  debate  on  the  timber  duties,  the  IStli 
of  March,  1831. 
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what  should  we  think,  were  an  attempt  made  to  impose  such  duties  on  coals  from  New- 
castle as  should  render  it  indifferent  to  a  London  merchant  whether  he  imported  a  cargo 
of  coal  from  the  Tyne  or  Botany  Bay?  Nov/,  the  case  of  the  timber  duties  is,  in  point  of 
principle,  precisely  the  same.  We  may  obtain  timber  from  countries  so  near  at  hand 
that  our  ships  may  make  3,  4,  5,  and  even  6  voyages  a  year  to  them  *  ;  and  we  refuse  to 
admit  it  unless  loaded  with  a  duty  that  raises  its  price  to  a  level  with  what  is  brought 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  —  a  voyage  which  our  ships  cannot,  at  most,  perform 
above  twice  a  year  ! 

The  following  oflicial  account  shows  the  extent  to  v/hich  the  system  of  preference  has 
been  carried :  — 

An  Account  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  payaWe  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Principal  Articles  of  Wood. 


Countries 


Battens,  6,  and  not  exce^dinp;  IG  foet 
long,  and  not  exceeding  2^  inches 
thick  -  -  per  120 

16',  and  not  exceedinit  21  fe:'t  long, 
and  not  exceeding  2|  inches  thick, 
per  120 
exceeding  21  fegt  long,  or  if  exceed- 
ing 2J  inches  thick        -     per  120 
Deals,   s,  and  not  above  10  feet  long, 
and    not   exceeding    IJ    inch    thick, 
per  120 
6,  and  not  above  16  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding  3\  incites  thick,  per  120 
16,  and  not  exceeding  21  feet  long, 
and  not  exceeding  ^^  inches  thick, 
per  120 
21,  and  not  above  4,5  feet  long,  and 
not    exceeding    3^  iiiches    thick, 
per  120 
exceeding  45  feet  long,  or  above  3^ 
inches  thick  (not  being  timber  8 
inches  square  or  upwards)  the  load 
containing  50  cubic  feet 
and  further,  the  120 
N.B —  There  is  no  class  of  deals  brought 
from    the    colonies    of    the    same 
dimensions     as      the     2     previous 
classes  ;  but  the  preference  on  those 
that    do  come   corresponds    to    its 

amount   on    other    articles (See 

Tarikf.) 


Deal  ends,  under  6  feet  long,  and  not 
exceeding   54  inches   thick,   tier  120      6 


Lceeding   7>\  inches   thick,   per  120 
and  exceeding  3^  inches  thick,  per 


Of  the 
British 
Plant- 
ations in 
.■\merica. 


L.  s.  d.  ! 

10  a  0 

a  10  0 

20  0  0 

8  2  6 

19  0  0 

22  0  0 

44  0  0 


120    12    0    0 


L.  s.   J. 


Lathwood,  in  pieces  under  5  feet  long, 
per  fathom 
5,  and  under  8  feet  long  — 

S,  and  under  12  feet  long        — 
12  feet  long  and  upwards        — 
IMasts,  6,  and  under  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter -  -  .  each 
8,  and  under  1 2  inches  in  diameter, 
each 
12  inches  in  diameter  or  upwards 
per  load 
Oak  plank,  2  inches  thick  or  upwards  — 
Spars,  under  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
under  22  feet  long           -           per  120 
and    22    feet   long   or    upwards, 
per  120 

4,  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter 

Staves,  not  exceeding  3ti  inches  long  — 
above    36,   and   not   exceeding  60 
inches  long        -  -    per  120 

above   50,   and   not    esceedmg    60 
inches  long            -  -    per  120 

above    GO,    and  not    exceeding  72 
inches  long        -  -    per  120 

above  72  inches  long  -         _ 

N.B.  —  Staves  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  Florida,  of  the  lojiian 
Isl.mds,orof  theBritish  colonies,  and 
not  exceeding  l.i  inch  in  thickness, 
are  chargeable  with  l-3d  part  only 
of  the  above  rates. 
Fir,  8  inches  square  or  upwards,  per  load 
Oak                 do.           -  -        _ 

Unenumerated        do.  -       — 

Wainscot  logs,  8  inches  square  or  up- 
wards  - -    per  load 


Of 

Foreign 
Countries, 


4    5  0 

6  16  0 

10    4  0 

13  12  0 

0  8  0 

1  2  0 


Of  the 
British 
riant- 
aiions  in 


L.  s.  d. 
0  15  0 
U    5    0 


1    6 


0    4 
0    6 


2  15  0 
2  15  0 
1    8    0 


0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0    5    0 


i 


So  long  as  the  foreigner  can  lay  his  finger  on  such  a  Table  as  this,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  convince  him  that  our  commercial  system  has  lost  so  much  of  its  exclusive  character 
as  it  really  has  done  during  the  last  iew  years.  Having  set  such  an  example  to  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  need  we  wonder  at  their  having  attempted  to  shut  several  of 
our  peculiar  productions  out  of  their  markets?  Could  we  expect  that  they  were  to  follow 
our  precepts  rather  than  our  practice  ? 

3.  Comparative  Quality  of  Baltic  and  Canada  Timber.  —  Had  the  timber  of  Canada  been 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  north  of  Europe,  something  might  have  been  found 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  discriminating  duty :  for  it  might  have  been  contended,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  considering  the  application 
of  timber  to  ship  and  house  building,  and  other  important  purposes,  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  an  inferior  species,  even  though  it  might  be  cheaper.  But  the  system  we 
have  adopted  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  We  have  not  attempted  to  shut  out  an 
article  wliich,  though  cheap,  is  inferior ;  but  have  committed  the  twofold  absurdity  of 
shutting  out  one  that  is  at  once  cheap  and  .superior  ! 

Ilie  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  observe,  in  their  First  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  Country,  that  "  the  North  American  timber  is  more  soft,  less  durable,  and 
every  description  of  it  more  liable,  though  in  different  degrees,  to  the  dry  rot,  than 
timber  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  red  pine,  however,  which  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  other  descriptions  of  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  though  imported 
from  Canada,  is  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  is  distinguished  from  the  white  pine  by 
its  greater  durability.  On  the  whole,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  navy,  most  distinguished  for  practical  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill,  that 
the  timber  of  Canada,  both  oak  and  fir,  does  not  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  ship  building,  \ 
more  than  half  the  durability  of  ivood  of  the  same  description,  the  produce  of  the  north  of  I 


*  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Powles,  an  extensive  ship  and  insurance  broker,  ships  can 
make  */'.r  voyages  from  Norway,  3  or  4  from  Prussia,  and  2  from  Russia,  in  a  season —  {Commons''  Report, 
p.  RD.) 
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Europe.      The  result  of  its  application  to  other  purposes  of  building  is   described  by 
timber  merchants  and  carpenters  to  be  nearly  similar." — (p.  4.) 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the 
commissioner  alluded  to  by  the  committee,  whose  great  intelligence  and  experience 
render  his  opinion  of  the  highest  authority :  — 

"  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  result  of  any  observations  that  you  or  others  in  his  Majesty's 
service  have  made,  on  the  durability  of  timber,  the  produce  of  the  North  American  colonies,  or  timber 
imported  from  tlie  north  of  Europe,  applied  to  the  same  purposes  ?"  —  "  About  the  year  1796,  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  frigates  built  of  the  fir  of  the  Baltic,  and  t/ieir  average  durability  uas  about  eight 
pears.  About  the  year  1812,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  frigates  built  also,  of  fir  of  the  growth 
of  North  America,  and  their  average  durability  was  not  ualf  that  tiv/e." 

"  You  have  stated  that  Canada  timber  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  tiry  rot,  and  the  dry  rot  is  known  to 
have  prevailed  lately  to  a  great  degree  in  the  navy  ;  has  that  prevailed  principally  since  the  application 
of  Canada  timber  to  the  uses  of  the  navy  '/" —  "  I  believe  tl/e  navy  has  sr-ffercd  very  considerably  from 
the  introduction  of  Canada  timber,  or  timber  of  the  growth  of  North  America;  and  in  consequence,  from 
experience,  we  have  entirely  discontinued  the  use  of  it,  except  for  deals  and  masts." —  (p.  56.) 

Mr.  Copland,  an  extensive  builder  and  timber  merchant,  being  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee what  was  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  qualities  of  American  and 
Baltic  timber,  answered,  —  "  The  timber  of  the  Baltic  in  general,  speaking  of  Norway, 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  timber,  is  of  very  superior  quality  to  that  imported 
from  America ;  the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  much  softer  in  its  nature, 
not  so  durable,  and  very  liable  to  dry  rot ;  indeed,  it  is  not  allowed  by  any  professional  man 
imder  government  to  be  used,  nor  is  it  ever  used  in  the  best  buildings  in  London ;  it  is 
only  speculators  that  are  induced  to  use  it,  from  the  price  of  it  being  much  lower  (in 
consequence  of  its  exemption  from  dtity)  than  the  Baltic  timber ;  if  you  were  to  lay 
two  planks  of  American  timber  upon  each  other,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemontli  they 
would  have  the  dry  rot,  almost  invariably,  to  a  certain  extent." — (p.  56.^  And  many 
passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  produced,  from  the  evidence  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  experience  in  building. 

Now,  we  would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  absolutely  mon- 
strous, than  to  force,  by  means  of  a  system  of  discriminating  duties,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  to  use  that  very  timber  in  the  construction  of  their  sln'ps  and  houses, 
which  government  will  not  use  for  either  of  these  purposes,  and  which  tlie  most  expe- 
rienced engineers  and  builders  pronounce  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  them  ?  This  is  not  to 
impose  duties  on  a  fair  and  equal  principle  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  preference  to  a  worthless  article :  it  is  not  imposing  them  in  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  least,  but  in  that  in  which  they  are  certain  to  be  most  injurious  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

It  appears  from  the  official  account  subjoined  to  this  article,  that,  at  an  average  of  the 
vears  1828  and  1829,  the  revenue  v/ould  have  gained  considerably  more  than  1,500,000/. 
a  year,  had  the  same  duty  been  laid  on  Canada  timber  that  is  laid  on  timber  from  the 
north  of  Europe;  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
sacrifice  we  consent  to  make,  in  order  that  our  ships  and  houses  may  be  inoculated 
with  dry  rot ! 

4.  Apologies  for  the  discriminating  Duty.  —  If  any  thing  ought,  more  than  another,  to 
make  legislators  pause  before  enacting  a  restrictive  regulation,  it  is  the  difficulty  ot 
receding  from  it.  After  it  has  been  enforced  for  a  while,  a  variety  of  interests  usually 
grow  up  under  its  protection,  which  may  be  materially  injured  by  its  repeal.  All, 
however,  that  the  persons  so  interested  can  justly  claim,  is,  that  sufficient  time,  and  every 
possible  facility,  should  be  afforded  them  to  prepare  for  a  change  of  system.  Because 
the  interests  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  community  may  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  abolition  of  a  regulation  ascertained  to  be  in  the  last  degree  inimical  to 
the  public,  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  contended  that  we  ought,  at  all  hazards,  to  continue 
to  enforce  the  regulation  we  have  so  unwisely  enacted  ?  To  maintain  the  affirmative, 
would  be  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  worst  errors  and  absurdities;  and  would  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  No  change,  even  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
system,  ought  to  be  rashly  set  about :  but  when  once  the  expediency  of  an  alteration 
has  been  clearly  established,  it  ought  to  be  resolutely  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  objected  to  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duties  on  timber,  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  Canada  and  the  shipping  interest.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  injury 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  represented ;  that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  quite 
inconsiderable.  So  far  from  the  lumber  trade  —  or  the  trade  of  felling  wood,  squaring  it, 
and  floating  it  down  the  rivers  to  the  shipping  ports  —  being  advantageous  to  a  colony,  it 
is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  habits  which  it  generates  are  quite  sub- 
versive of  that  sober,  steady  spirit  of  industry,  so  essential  to  a  settler  in  a  rude  country  ; 
to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  lumberers  have  been  described  as  the  pests 
of  a  colony,  "  made  and  kept  vicious  by  the  very  trade  by  which  they  live." —  But 
abstracting  altogether  from  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
showed,  in  his  unanswerable  speech  on  the  timber  question  (March  18.  18S1),  that  the 
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abolition  of  the  lumber  trade  would  materially  benefit  the  real  interests  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  ludicrous,  indeed,  seeing  that  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
being  squared  for  timber,  to  suppose  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  trade  could  be  any- 
serious  loss.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  trees  are  cut  down  by  lumberers,  for  export  as 
timber,  instead  of  being  burnt  down,  so  great  a  growth  of  brushwood  takes  place,  that 
it  actually  costs  more  to  clear  the  ground  where  the  lumberers  have  been,  than  where 
they  have  not  been.  Mr.  Richards,  who  was  sent  out  by  government  to  report  on 
the  influence  of  the  lumber  trade,  represents  it  as  most  unfavourable;  and  observes, 
that,  "  when  time  or  chance  shall  induce  or  compel  the  inhabitants  to  desist  from  this 
employment,  agriculture  will  begin  to  raise  its  head."  The  statements  of  Captain 
Moorsom,  in  his  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia,  are  exactly  similar.  He  considers  the 
depression  of  the  timber  market,  although  a  severe  loss  to  many  individuals,  a  "  decided 
gain  to  the  colony,"  from  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  "  lumbering  mania." —  (p.  53.) 

The  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  saw 
mills,  and  other  fixed  works  for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade,  have  been  singularly  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  Thomson,  who  had  the  best  means  of  acquiring  accurate  information  on 
this  point,  made  the  following  statement  with  respect  to  it  in  his  speech  already  referred 
to :  —  "  From  the  means  I  have  had  of  calculating  the  amount  of  capital  embarked  in 
these  saw  mills,  I  believe  it  is  about  300,000/.  :  I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  if  500,000/. 
were  taken  as  the  amount,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  above  rather  than  under  the  real 
value ;  but,  after  all,  this  description  of  property  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  arrange- 
ments proposed,  even  if  they  were  carried  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  am  ready  at  once  to 
admit,  that  the  consequence  of  the  proposed  alteration  may  be,  that  it  will  diminish  the 
exports  of  timber  from  Canada  to  England,  and  affect  the  productiveness  of  the  capital 
vested  in  the  mills  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  the  committee  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  though  in  this  one  branch  of  industry  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off, 
yet  the  same  amount  of  labour  might  be  applied  to  much  greater  advantage  on  land  in 
the  colonies ;  and  the  mills,  which  will  be  rendered  useless  for  their  original  purposes, 
may  be  converted  into  useftd  auxiliaries  to  the  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  of  the 
colonists  ;  so  that  the  enormous  losses  that  have  been  placed  in  so  frightful  a  point  of 
view,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  be  absolutely  next  to  nothing." 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  interests  of  the  colonies  are  concerned,  it  is  plain  they  would 
not  really  lose,  but  gain,  by  a  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  timber.  They 
would  still  continue  to  possess  a  respectable  share  of  the  trade  ;  for  their  timber, 
though  unfit  for  more  important  purposes,  is  well  suited,  by  its  softness  and  freedom 
from  knots,  for  the  finishing  of  rooms  and  cabins,  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  &c.  ;  and  in 
the  mast  trade,  it  is  believed,  that  they  wovild  be  able  to  maintain  a  successful  competition 
with  Riga.  It  might  also  be  expedient  to  assist  in  turning  the  industry  of  the  colonies 
into  the  profitable  channel  of  agriculture,  by  giving  their  corn  and  flour  a  still  more 
decided  preference  than  they  now  enjoy  in  our  markets.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  admit  them,  at  all  times,  duty  free. 

The  ship  owners  would  undoubtedly  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  injury  from  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  ;  but  even  as  respects  them,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  statement  usually  put  forward  by  those  who  represent 
the  timber  trade  to  North  America  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  shipping  interest, 
is,  that  it  employs  1,800  ships,  of  470,000  tons,  navigated  by  20,000  sailors.  But 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  showed,  in  his  previously  quoted  speech,  that  this  statement  is 
utterly  erroneous.  The  entries  inwards  of  British  ships  from  our  possessions  in  North 
America  correspond  with  the  sums  now  stated ;  but,  at  an  average,  every  ship  employed 
in  the  trade  makes  l|^  voyage  a  year;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  only  1,028  ships,  of 
270,000  tons  and  11,427  men,  are  employed  in  the  trade.*  From  this  latter  number 
must,  however,  be  struck  oflf  ships  employed  in  other  branches  of  trade  ;  for  no  one 
pretends  that  the  only  trade  we  carry  on  with  British  North  America  is  the  importation 
of  timber.  We  believe  that  the  number  to  be  so  struck  off  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
200  ships,  of  54,000  tons  and  2,200  men,  leaving  about  800  ships,  of  216,000  tons 
and  9,200  men,  to  be  affected  by  the  change.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  about  a  third 
part  of  the  timber  now  brought  from  Canada  would  most  probably  continue  to  be 
brought  for  the  purposes  already  referred  to,  were  the  duties  equalised,  only  534  ships, 
of  144,000  tons  and  6,134  men,  would  be  forced  to  change  their  employments.  Now 
of  these,  a  half,  at  least,  would  be  immediately  employed  in  bringing  from  the  Baltic 
the  same  quantity  of  timber  that  is  brought  from  America  ;  and  as  the  price  of  timber 
would  be  materially  lowered  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  demand  for  it  would  no 
doubt  materially  increase ;  so  that  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  very  few,  if  any,  ships 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duties.      It 

•  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Bouchette  should  have  fallen  into  the  common  but  palpable  error  on  thig  point. 
—  (See  the  Preface  to  his  valuable  work  on  British  America.) 
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is  material,  too,  to  observe,  that  whatever  temporary  inconvenience  the  shipping  interest 
might  sustain  from  the  change,  its  future  consequences  would  be  singularly  advan- 
tageous to  it.  The  high  price  of  timber  employed  in  the  building  of  ships  is  at  present 
the  heaviest  drawback  on  the  British  ship  owners ;  but  the  equalisation  of  the  duties 
would  materially  reduce  this  price  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  practical 
judges  for  affirming,  that  were  the  duly  (as  it  ought  to  be)  entirely  repealed,  ships 
might  be  built  decidedly  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  secure  the  interests  of  so  important  a  class  as  that 
of  the  ship  owners  from  any  chance  even  of  temporary  loss  or  inconvenience  from  an 
equalisation  of  the  duties.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  this  object  may  be  attained, 
not  only  without  any  loss,  but  with  certain  benefit  to  the  public.  The  expediency 
of  encouraging  emigration  to  the  colonies,  as  a  means  of  relieving  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland  from  that  mass  of  paupers  by  which  they  are  burdened,  is  no  longer  questioned; 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  no  more  effectual  means  of  promoting  emigration  could  be 
devised,  than  the  giving  a  bounty  to  the  owners  of  ships  landing  emigrants  in  Canada,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  New  South  Wales.  We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  British  North  America,  in  1832,  amounted  to  about  66,000  (aw^e, 
p.  881.) ;  and  supposing  that  a  bounty  of  30s.  or  40s.  a  head  were  in  future  to  be  paid 
on  the  arrival  of  emigrants  at  Quebec,  it  would  more  than  indemnify  the  ship  owners 
for  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  a  new  arrangement  of  the  timber  duties  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  stimulus  it  would  give  to  emigration  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  colonies. 

5.  Alteration  proposed  in  the  Timber  Duties  in  1831.  —  To  suppose  that  the  timber 
trade  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present  footing,  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  discriminating  duties  impose  a  pecuniary  sa- 
crifice of  1,500,000/.  a  year  on  the  British  public,  besides  forcing  the  use  of  a  compa- 
ratively worthless  article  where  none  but  the  very  best  ought  to  be  employed.  We  have 
also  seen  that  this  sacrifice  produces  no  real  benefit  to  the  colonies  ;  and  that  the  benefit 
it  does  produce  to  the  ship  owners  is  but  trifling,  and  may  be  more  than  made  up  to  them 
without  loss  to  the  public.  The  existing  government  seems  to  have  been  early  satisfied 
of  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  less  objectionable  system  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1831,  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  should  be  reduced 
6s.  a  load  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832 ;  6s.  more  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833  ;  and  3*. 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1834;  making  the  total  reduction  15s.  a  load,  and  leaving  a 
protection  in  favour  of  Canada  timber  of  30s.  a  load.  The  only  real  objection  to  this 
scheme  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  that  "  it  scotched  the  snake,  without  killing 
it."  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  on  which  to  justify  the  granting  of  a  bounty 
(for  such  is  the  real  operation  of  the  duty)  to  force  the  use  of  an  inferior  and  more  costly 
article ;  and  even  if  a  reasonable  bounty  could  be  justified,  one  of  30s.  a  load  is  quite 
excessive.  But  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  proposal,  moderate  as  it  certainly  was, 
encountered  a  very  keen  opposition.  Some  of  those  who  had  previously  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  the  expediency  of  some  measure  of  the  sort,  thought  proper  to  vote 
against  it ;  and,  upon  a  division,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  46.  Lord  Althorp  seems 
to  have  been  much  discouraged  by  the  result  of  this  motion ;  for,  during  the  length- 
ened period  that  has  since  elapsed,  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  effect  any  modification  of 
the  duties.  But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  appearances,  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  system  so  destructive  of  the  public  interests  will  be  upheld  much  longer.  It  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  duties  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  Timber  is  about  the  very 
worst  subject  for  taxation  ;  but,  at  all  events,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  discriminating 
duties.  It  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  so  essential  an  article  —  that  the  prime  necessary  of 
manufacturing  industry  —  shoidd  be  loaded  with  exorbitant  duties,  imposed,  not  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  either  reap  no  advantage  from  them,  or 
none  that  is  material. 


I.  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Timber  and  other  Articles  of 
Wood,  imported  from  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  in  each  of  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1828,  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1830;  and  of  the  Amount  of  Duties 
which  would  have  been  paid  on  such  Timber  and  other  Articles  of  Wood,  if  they  had  been  charged 
vith  the  Rates  of  Duty  payable  on  similar  Articles  imported  from  the  Baltic. 


Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1828    . 

—  1829    - 

—  1830     - 


Amount  of  Duty  paid  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  Timber,  Deals,  and  other 
Articles  of  Wood,  imported  from  the 
British  Provinces  in  North  America. 


£  s.  d. 

213,749  15  4 

224,108  12  9 

232,799  17  0 


Amount  of  Duty  which  would  have 

been   paid  upon  such  Timbf-r,  Deals, 

and  other  Articles  of  Wood,  if  tliey  had 

been  imported  from  the  Baltic. 


£  s.  (L 

1,251,922  IS  4 

1,494,8(57  4  1 

1,580,795  9  4 
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II.   Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Species  of  Timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

in      1 

1831 ;  specifying  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought,  and  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. 

Masts 

Masts, 

Timber, 

Wain. 

Battens  and 

Lath- 

Yards,  & 

Bowsprits 
12  Inches 
in  Dia- 
meter and 
upwards. 

Oak  Plank 

Fir,  Oak,  & 
unsnumer- 

scot 
Logs,  8 

which  imported. 

Batten  Ends. 

Ueal  Ends. 

wood. 

under  12 
Inches  in 
Diameter. 

thick  or 
upwards. 

Inches 
square,  or 
upwards. 

square  > 
.rarX 

Gt.Ms.qrs.No. 

Gt.luh.<jrs.No. 

Fath. 

No. 

Loails.ft. 

Loads,  ff. 

Gt.hds.</rs.No. 

Loads,    t. 

Load,,  ft. 

Lds.  ft. 

Russia       - 

'.^,766     1  '^S 

14,075    3     0 

2,17C 

2,020 

731  22 

72  20 

. 

6,486  17 

1,846  33 

Sweden 

1,999    2  29 

3,723     1  12 

S 

2,8.'39 

5  11 

0     7 

70    2  20 

3,820  11 

Norway      . 

8,439     1  2G 

10,457     2  13 

5C 

4,826 

8  37 

- 

23,537  44 

Denmark 

0    0  14 

. 

. 

. 

. 

576     2 

Prussia        - 

306    2  25 

4,550    0     4 

2,254 

510 

282    4 

2,058    4 

20,807    3    8 

100,964  It 

708  13 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

0    0    8 

3    2     8 

- 

40  13 

210  12 

396    1  27 

4,454  22 

. 

10    1     7 

2 

2 

7    1  19 

387  2(i 

12  45 

Other  pi.  of  Europe 

0    1  IS 

11    3  20 

11 

253  40 

3  35 

20    0    4 

21  26 

243  27 

1 

West.  est.  of  Africa 

. 

. 

. 

. 

23,677     6 

11 

E.  I.  C.'s    territo- 

ll 

ries  and  Ceylon 

• 

4 

3  33 

-^ 

II 

Mauritius        -      - 

1 

1     1     6 

137  13 

1 

New  S.  Wales  and 

V.Diemen's  Land 

2 

1    0 

. 

0  38 

735  26 

New  Zealand  and 

South  Sea  Islands 

. 

. 

- 

- 

250    8 

Brit.  Northern  col. 

1,080    1    6 

22,0G6    2    2 

6,889 

3,14G 

3,126  53 

180  46 

54,147    2  27 

. 

418,879  m 

3  40 

^Vest  Indies  - 

. 

0    1    6 

9 

358    3  17 

. 

27  18 

Hayti 

. 

6    8 

U.S.  of  America  - 

3    2    8 

15    1    7 

12 

621    0  21 

. 

2,079  49 

Isle  Guernsey,  Jer- 

•w 

sey,  Alderney,  & 
Man,  for  goods 

Total  import    - 

0    0    2 

0    0    4 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0    5 

2^57  rii 

14,596    0    3    51,915    0    7    11,373 

13,438 

4,703    1  1  2,525  24  '76.431     1  29    23,839  38562,199    8 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Timber  and  Hard  Woods  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for 
Home  Consumption,  with  the  Nett  Revenue  thereon,  in  1831  and  \d,32.  — {Papers  published  by  Board 
of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  and  p.  27.) 


Timber. 
Battens  and  batten  ends   - 

Quantities 

imported. 

Quantities  exported. 

Quantitie 
for  Cons 

retained 
imption. 

Nett  Revenue. 

1831. 

18,32. 

1831. 

1832. 

1S31. 

1832. 

1831. 

1832. 

great  100 

14,596 

11,118 

61 

51 

11.637 

11,782 

L. 

109,898 

/, 

110,727 

Deal  and  deal  ends 

- 

54,915 

51,264 

487 

1,005 

49,489 

53,154 

530,611 

.517,835 

Masts,  6  and  under  8  inches  in  dia- 

meter 

-  No. 

9,000 

6,784 

128 

583 

8,047 

6,776 

) 

8  inches  and  under  12 



4,438 

3,104 

58 

260 

3,980 

3,025 

J.       10,258 

11,173 

12  and  upwards     - 

-    loads 

4,703 

6,246 

20 

100 

4,125 

6,077 

s 

Oak  plank 

-    - 

2,525 

1,789 

6 

2,280 

1,829 

8,470 

7,286 

Staves 

great  100 

76,431 

r>3,.')2S 

2,907 

1,831 

70,307 

63,676 

50,293 

Fir,  8  inches  square  and  upwards.  Ids. 

512,155 

493,850 

403 

600 

497.057 

503,582 

465,607 

431,326 

Oak,  ditto 

.    _ 

23,582 

30,176 

4 

13 

22.673 

29,581 

30,867 

38,865 

Unenumerated,  ditto 

,    

26,463 

33,403 

8 

84 

26,348 

32,329 

6,526 

8,151 

Wainscot  logs,  ditto 

Hard  Woohs. 
Box  wood 

-    tons 

484 

2,719 
327 

48 

3 

22 

447 

2,870 
.-98 

7,836 

I,.l,212,560 

1,185,236 

2,034 

1,868 

Cedar 

1,029 

l,l.-57 

21 

1,017 

1,352 

1,424 

2,717 

Mahogany 

.     

11,542 

15,864 

463 

791 

12,175 

19,293 

47,9,T2 

47,524 

Rosewood 

~" 

1,253 

852 

57 

183 

848 

838 

8,484 

8,392 

L.  59.874 

60,501 

TIN  (Ger.  Blech,  Weisshlech ;  Fr.  Fer  hlanc ;  It.  Latta,  Banda  staynata ;  Sp. 
Hoja  de  lata  ,-  Rus.  Bl'dcha,  Shest ;  Arab.  Resas ;  Sans.  Trapu  and  Eanga),  a  metal 
which  has  a  fine  white  colour  like  silver ;  and  when  fresh,  its  brilliancy  is  very  great. 
It  has  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  hard- 
ness is  between  that  of  gold  and  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7  "29.  It  is  very  malleable ; 
tin-foil,  or  tin  leaf,  is  about  fy'^gth  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  it  might  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  as  thin  again,  if  such  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  art.  In  ductility  and 
tenacity  it  is  very  inferior.  A  tin  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  34-7  pounds  only  without  breaking.  Tin  is  very  flexible,  and  produces  a 
crackling  noise  when  bent.  It  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  forming 
very  valuable  compounds.  —  (  TJwmson's  Chemistry.) 

The  ores  of  this  metal  are  found  in  comparatively  few  places  ;  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only,  ones 
are  Cornwall,  Galicia,  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  A.sia. 
They  are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite,  either  in  veins  or  beds,  and  are  often  associated 
with  copper  and  iron  pyrites. 

Tin  is  much  used  as  a  covering  to  several  other  metals  :  iron  is  tinned,  to  prevent  its  rapid  oxidation 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  and  the  same  process  is  applied  to  copper,  to  avoid  the  injurious  effects 
to  which  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  cooking  utensils  made  of  this  metal  are  always  liable. 
The  solutions  of  tin  in  the  niti-ic,  muriatic,  nitro-sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  are  much  used  in  dyeing, 
as  giving  a  degree  of  permanency  and  brilliance  to  several  colours,  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  no  other 
mordants  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  :  tin  forms  the  basis  of  pewter,  in  the  composition  of 
which  it  is  alloyed  with  lead  ;  when  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  it  is  called  tin-foil,  and  is  applied,  with  the 
addition  of  mercury,  to  cover  the  surface  of  glass,  thus  forming  looking-glasses,  mirrors,  &c. ;  and  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur;  it  constitutes  what  is  called  mosaic  gold. —  {Joyce^s  Cheyn.  Min.) 

Tin  Plates,  known  in  Scotland  by  thenameof  w'/h7^  iron, ar^  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
and  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  They  are  formed  of  thin  plates  of  iron  dipped  into  molten  tin.  The 
tin  not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  iron,  but  penetrates  it  completely,  and  gives  the  whole  a  white 
colour.  It  is  usual  to  add  about  l-lOth  of  copper  to  the  tin,  to  prevent  it  from  forming  too  thick  a  coat 
\\^on\i\Q\Tor\.  — {Thomson's  Chemistry.) 
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Historical  Notice  of  the  British  Tin  Trade.  —  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been 
worlced  from  a  \cry  rtimote  era.  The  voyages  of  the  Pl)ocnicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  i?Umds,  are.  rn.ei.tioi.ed  by  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  e.  115.),  Diodorus  Sicuhis  (lib.  iv. 
p.  aOl.  ed.  1604),  and  Slrabo  {Geog.  lib.  iii.).  Some  difference  of  opinion  has,  indeed, 
been  entertained  as  to  the  particular  islands  to  which  tl:e  Phoenicians  applied  the  term 
Cassiterides  ;  but  Borlase  {Account  of  the  Scilli/  Islands,  p.  72. ),  Larcher  ( Iltrodote,  tome  iii. 
p.  384.  ed.  1802.),  and  the  ablest  critics,  agree  that  they  are  tlie  Scilly  Islands,  and  tlse 
western  extremity  of  Cornwall.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  British  tin  trade, 
which  was  always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance,  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  Besides  Britain,  Spain  furnished  the 
ancients  with  considerable  quantities  of  tin.  We  have  no  very  precise  information  as  to 
the  purposes  to  which  they  applied  this  metal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians, 
so  famous  for  their  purple  dyes,  were  acquainted  with  the  vise  of  the  solution  of  tin  in 
nitro-muriatic  acid  in  fixing  that  colour.  The  best  of  the  ancient  mirrors,  or  specula, 
were  also  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  ;  and  tin  was  used  in  the  coating  of  cop- 
per vessels.  —  (  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv. ) 

In  modern  times,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  wrought  with  various 
degrees  of  energy  and  success.  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over  some  German  miners,  by 
whom  some  of  the  processes  were  improved.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were 
much  neglected.  At  the  commencement  of  last  century,  however,  the  business  of  mining 
was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour;  and  from  17'20  to  1740,  the  annual  produce  was 
about  2,100  tons.  The  produce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amounted,  in  the  10 
years  from  1790  to  1800,  to  5,254  tons  a  year.  During  the  next  15  years,  the  produce 
fell  off;  and  for  the  5  years  ending  with  1815,  it  was  always  considerably  under  3^000 
tons  a  year.  But  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  a  considerable  increase  took  place  ;  and 
since  1816,  the  produce  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  1820,  always  above  3,000  tons 
a  year  ;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  it  was  very  near  5,000  tons.  The  present  average  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  may  be  estimated  at  4,500  tons  a  year.  We  subjoin  from  the  papers 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  authorities,  an 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British  Tin  coined  and  exported,  and  of  the  average  Price  of  the  same,  in 
each  Year  from  1820  to  1832,  both  inclusive;  exhibiting,  also,  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Tin 
during  the  same  Period. 


Years. 

British  Tin. 

Forei', 

n  Tin. 

Coined 

in  Cornwall. 

Coined  in  Devon. 

Exported. 

Price 
per  Cwt. 

Im<)orted. 

Exported. 

Blocks. 

Crvt.   urs.  Ws. 

Blocks. 

Ctvt.  grs.  lbs. 

Crrt.   qrs.  Ihs. 

L.  s.    d. 

Cwt.  <irs-  ll>»- 

Cwt.  ,irs.i:s. 

1820 

16,800 

50,639    2  18 

^ 

. 

25,852     1  15 

3  13    6 

1,309    0    5 

3,017     1  24 

TS'il 

18,135 

.'1,851     3     1 

. 

29,229     1  15 

n  17    6 

\,\m    0  25 

652    3  23 

1822 

18,720 

5C,'  78    3  13 

61 

201    2  20 

35,843    2    3 

4    8    0 

1,909    0    5 

1823 

22,326 

67,602     1     0 

80 

252    1    4 

26,364     1  27 

5    5    6 

6,161     1  24 

5,,502     1   21 

1824 

28,465 

87,125    2  15 

279 

836    2    3 

36,890    0  13 

4    2     6 

6,420     1  14 

4,709    2  20 

1825 

25,063 

77,699    2  li 

389 

1,180    0  14 

34,237    3  19 

4    9     6 

4,213    3  20 

4,709    3  11 

182G 

24,555 

76,674    1     1 

400 

1,200    2  20 

43,645    0    0 

3  19    0 

5,GI7     1     3 

1827 

30,544 

95,882     1  14 

602 

1,809    3    7 

49,474    0  21 

3  17    6 

y,!,).-,S    0  21 

182S 

28,983 

91,387    3  19 

547 

1,739    3  23 

41,426    2  13 

3  13    0 

3,386     0  12 

?i,25H     1    10 

1829 

25,761 

83,469    2  11 

543 

1,827     1  22 

.1,3,215    0    8 

3  14    6 

2,674     3  21 

2,5,sO     2  21 

1830 

24,306 

80,979    3  26 

589 

2,064    0  24 

30,425     1     8 

3  10    0 

15,539    2    5 

10,126     0    5 

1831 

24,016 

79,971    1    9 

462 

1,651    0  12 

21,762    2    0 

12,225     3  10 

1832 

31,8.'.7     2    3 

3  13    0 

29,203     1     8 

21,719     3  13     1 

Account  showing  the  Quantity  of  British  and  of  Foreign  (Banca  and  Malay)  Tin  exported  to  different 
Countries  in  1833,  specifying  the  Quantities  shipped  for  each.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  233.  Sess.  1834.) 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

British  Tin. 

Foreign  Tin. 

Countries  to  which  exported. 

Briti5.h  Tin. 

Foreign  Tin. 
Cn<t.  qrs.  lbs. 

Ctvt.  qrs.lhs. 

Cwt.   qrs.  lbs. 

Cirt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Russia 

3,7.03    2  24 

5,014     1  16 

.Asia 

25    3    0 

4    2     6 

Sweden 

506    2     3 

Africa 

220     1  26 

Norway 

18    0  21 

Biitish  N.  American  colonics 

148    3    0 

Denmark 

118    3     1 

504    0  23 

British  West  Indies 

114    2  14 

Prussia         -                  -         - 

332    2    6 

659    2  25 

Foreifjii  AVest  Inches        -     - 

97    0    0 

(iermany        •              -          - 

162    3    7 

1,468    3  13 

United  States  of  America      - 

1,177    0    0 

.3,569    2  17 

Holland 

687    2    0 

4,285    2  10 

Mexico 

4    0    0 

42     2    0 

15,745    2  10 

l^olombia        - 

4     0    0 

France 

8,986    2    0 

1,5.54    3  17 

Brazil 

522    0    0 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeii-a 

175    0    0 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  - 

8    0    0 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 

937    0    0 

39    3  23 

Peru 

6    0    0 

48    0    0 

20    0    2 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey, 

Italy 

3,0S7    3  18 

5,388    0  21 

and  Man 

14    2  20 

Malta        - 
Turkey 

180    0    0 
3,790    0    0 

95    3  27 
1,498     1  10 

Total 

24,989    1    0 

.39,849    3  27 

Morea  and  Greek  islands      - 

20    0    0 

Prices,  ^c— The  prices  of  tin  and  tin  plates  in  the  London  market  in  March,  1834,  were  as  ftl-, 
lows  :  — 


Tin,  British,  in  blocks 
»  inpots 

in  bars 

(jrain  blocks 

broken 
ForeiRn,  Banca,  in  bond 

StreiRhts 


15 

6 

15 

0 

17 

6 

13 

0 

IS 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0   1 

Tin  plates, per  box  of  225  shts. 
No.  1.  C.  IH  by  10  inches 

l!xX.  161 

IXXX 
IXXXX. 
No.II.C.  1.3Jby  9i  inches 


L.  s. 

d. 

)ier  cwt. 

112  lbs.   1  18 

0 

140           2    3 

0 

161            2    9 

0 

182           2  1.5 

0 

208            3     1 

II 

105            i  15 

0 

4  E   4 
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Tin  plates,  per  box  of  i'>5  slits. 
No.  II.  X.  1.-5^  by  9f  inches 
III.  C.  123  by  9 J  inches 


13.3  lbs. 

2  1 

0 

98 

1  13 

0 

1'26 

1  19 

0 

167 

2  19 

0 

188 

3  5 

0 

209 

3  15 

0 

230 

3  17 

n 

251 

4  3 

0 

L.    s.   d. 

C.     16^  by  12*  Inches      -  -      98  lbs.   1   13    0 

X.  lOOsheeU  -      -     126  1  19    0 

Double  -{XX.  -  .    147  2    5    0 

XXX.       .  .  -    168  2  11    0 

XXXX.  -  .    189  2  17    0 

Taggers,  14  l)y  10  inches,  21.  5». 

14^  by  lOJ  inches. 
Wasters  of  No.  I.  C,  No.  I.  X.,  and  No.  XX.  3«.  per  box 
less  than  perfect  plates  ;  all  other  sorts  of  wasters  6s.  per  box 
I   less.    Duty  and  shipping  charges  6d.  per  box. 

The  price  of  British  tin,  at  an  average,  from  1811  to  1815,  inclusive,  was  about  11.  a  cwt.  Its  fall  from 
1815  to  1820,  and  its  comparatively  low  price  since,  have  been  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  ;  partly  to  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  partly  to  the  increased  supply  of  metal  obtained  from  them, 
and  partly  and  principally  to  the  competition  of  the  tin  of  Banca  and  of  the  Malay  countries.  Previously 
to  1814,  we  had  in  some  measure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the  world.  But  since  then  the  Banca 
mines  have  been  wrought  with  unusual  spirit ;  and  their  produce  has  been  so  much  increased,  as  not 
only  fully  to  supply  the  market  of  China,  to  which  we  formerly  exported  from  600  to  1,000  tons,  but 
to  meet  us  in  every  European  market.  It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  Tables,  that  Malay  tin  is  now 
very  extensively  imported,  for  warehousing,  into  England,  at  the  same  time  that  large  quantities  are 
carried  direct  to  Holland,  where  there  are  refining  houses.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  ])rice, 
and  the  increased  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines,  our  exports  of  tin  have  continued  nearly  stationary,  or 
have  rather  fallen  off;  having  been  less  in  1831  and  1832,  when  the  produce  of  the  mines  exceeded  4,i)cO 
tons  a  year,  than  in  1820  and  1821,  when  it  was  only  about  2,000  tons  a  year. 

Duti/  on  British  Tin.  —  All  tin  produced  in  Cornwall  has  been  subject,  from  a  very  remote  period,  to  a 
coinage  duty  of  4/.  a  ton,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall :  the  tin  raised  in  Devonshire  is  subject  to  a 
similar  duty  of  1/.  135.  M.  a  ton.  This  duty  produces  from  16,000/.  to  20,000/.  a  year;  and  is  felt  to  be  a 
serious  grievance,  not  only  from  its  amount,  but  from  the  vexatious  regulations  under  which  it  is  col- 
lected. Though  the  orders  sent  the  miner  were  for  tin  of  a  peculiar  description,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
smelt  it  at  once  into  the  required  form,  but  is  obliged  to  cast  it,  in  the  first  instance,  into  blocks.  This 
regulation  being  complied  with,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  tin  would  be  surveyed  by  officers  at  the 
smelting-house,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly  ;  but  instead  of  this  the  miner  is  obliged  to  convey  it 
sometimes  as  far  as  8  or  10  miles,  to  one  of  the  coinage  tow7is,  v/here  it  is,  (and  where  only  it  can  be) 
coined  ;  that  is,  a  small  piece  is  struck  off  one  of  the  corners,  and  the  block  is  impressed  with  the  arms  of 
the  duchy,  and  the  duty  paid.  This  useless  ceremony  being  gone  through,  the  tin  has  frequently  to  be 
carried  back,  before  it  can  be  shipped,  to  the  very  place  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  coined!  Another 
grievance  is,  that  the  coinage  is  only  performed  quarterly  ;  so  that,  however  pressing  the  demand  for  tin 
may  be  in  the  interim,  the  miner  cannot  supply  it.  There  are  also  certain  fees  payable  on  the  coinage, 
particularly  if  it  take  place  during  the  Christmas  and  Ladyday  quarters ;  so  that  if  we  add  to  the  duty 
of  41.  a  ton,  those  charges,  and  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  for  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  to  which  the  miner  is  put,  the  whole  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  51.  a 
ton. 

It  is  surely  high  time  that  this  tax,  and  the  preposterous  regulations  connected  with  it,  were  abolished. 
So  long  as  we  enjoyed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  tin  trade,  the  duchy  duty  was  comparatively  little  felt ; 
but  now  that  we  have  to  sustain  a  competition  that  has  already  sunk  the  price  ot  tin  about  50  per  cent., 
and  that  is  every  day  becoming  more  severe,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  oppressive.  And  it  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured that  the  existence  of  an  ancient  and  important  branch  of  industry,  supposed  to  afford  employment  for 
about  20,000  persons,  should  be  endangered,  that  the  Crown  may  gain  a  paltry  revenue  of  from  16,000/.  to 
20,000/.  a  year.  This  is  a  subject  which  calls  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature ;  and  should 
another  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  we  trust  we  shall  then  have  to  announce  the  abolition  or  cora« 
mutation  of  the  tin  duty.  —  (For  further  particulars,  see  an  excellent  little  tract  entitled  the  Tin  Duties^ 
(ascribed  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon)  published  in  1833.  There  is  a  useful  and  instructive  paper  on  the  tia 
trade  in  the  Spectator,  No.  217.) 

Tin,  Oriental  (Malay,  Tima ;  Hind.  Kalai ;  Siamese,  Dibuk ;  Burmese,  Kye-p^kyu,  white  copper), 
in  commercial  language  usually  called  Banca  tin.  It  is  found  in  several  provinces  of  China;  but 
the  most  extensive  and,  probably,  richest  tin  district  in  the  world,  exists  in  the  Malay  countries. 
This  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  extreme  cape  to  the  latitude  of  14°  on  its 
western  side,  and  to  11"  on  its  eastern,  and  comprehends  several  of  the  small  islands  lying  in  the 
route  between  the  peninsula  and  Java,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  3°  south  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
tin  district  has  an  extreme  length  of  near  1,200  miles.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mines 
•within  these  limits  are  as  yet  unwrought  and  unexplored.  It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  last  century 
that  the  mines  of  Banca,  the  most  productive  at  present  worked,  were  accidentally  discovered.  The 
whole  tin  of  the  Malay  countries  is  the  produce  of  alluvial  ores,  or  what  is  called,  in  Cornwall, 
"Stream-work;"  and  from  the  abundance  in  which  the  mineral  has  been  found  by  the  mere  washing  of 
the  soil,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  at  regular  mining,  or  obtaining  the  ore  from  its  rocky  matrix. 
Malay  tin,  consequently,  is  grain  tin,  or  tin  in  a  very  pure  state  ;  that  being  the  species  which  alluvial  ore 
uniformly  produces.  The  mines,  or  rather  excavations,  are  perpendicular  pits  of  from  15  to  25  feet  deep; 
and  when  the  soil  and  a  superstratum  of  common  clay  are  removed,  the  bed  containing  the  ore,  consisting 
of  quartz  and  granitic  gravel,  is  reached.  The  sand  and  gravel  are  separated  from  the  ore  by  passing  a 
stream  of  water  through  the  whole  materials.  The  ore  so  obtained  is  preserved  in  heaps,  and  smelted 
periodically  with  charcoal  in  a  blast  furnace.  The  mine  or  pit  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  the  Chinese 
wheel.  No  cattle  are  used  in  any  part  of  the  process;  human  labour  being  had  recourse  to  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  stages.  The  most  imperfect  part  of  the  process  is  the  smelting.  The  stream  ores  of 
Cornwall,  which  are  generally  poor,  afford  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  grain  tin;  whereas,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  process,  from  those  of  Banca  not  more  than  55  or  60  are  usually  obtained.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  produce  suggested,  a  few  years  ago,  the  practicability  of  sending  the  ore  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  smelted  ;  and  the  experiment  was  tried  ;  but  our  customs  regulations  not  allowing  the 
produce  to  be  bonded  and  re-exported  without  duty,  rendered  the  scheme  abortive. 

With  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole  tin  of  the  Malay  islands  is  mined  and  smelted  by  Chinese 
settlers ;  and  before  their  skill  and  enterprise  were  applied  to  its  production,  the  metal  seems  to  have  been 
obtained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  produced  it,  by  processes  hardly  more  skilful  than 
those  by  which  the  precious  metals  were  procured  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  European  skill  and  machinery.  The  following  estimate  has  been  given  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  i^rincipal  states  and  places  producing  tin :  — 

Pkuls. 


East  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  — 

Junk  Ceylon ."i.OOO 

lueda 2,ono 

3,(X)0 

3,000 

4,000 

Total       -           -           -       Piculs  17,000 


8" 

Pe 


Picult. 
West  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands  — 

Sungora  and  Patani             ....  3,000 

Tringanu          ......  "7,000 

Pahang           ......  3,000 

tjingkep             ......  5,000 

Banca 35,000 


Total       -      -    .  .       Pjculs    55,000 


This  can  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  estimate ;  but  we  believe  it  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.    At  an 
average  of  the  2  years,  1826-27  and  1827-28  the  exports  of  Singapore  amounted  to  16,342  piculs,  or  about 
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970  tons.  The  most  considerable  port  of  exportation  Is  Batavia  ;  from  which  there  is  sent  annually,  either 
directly,  or  through  orders  from  the  Dutch  government  or  the  authorities  at  Banca,  2,000  tons.  From  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  exported  ;  and  a  smaller  one  direct  to  China  in  junks, 
from  several  of  the  native  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  I'he  great  marts  for  the  con. 
sum;)tion  of  tin  are  Cliina,  Hindostan,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  quality  of  the  diderent  descrip- 
tions of  Malay  tin,  although  there  may  be  some  inconsiderable  difference  in  tlie  quality  of  tlie  original 
ores,  seems  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less  skill  with  which  the  process  of  smelting  is  con- 
ducted ;  and  this,  again,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  extent  of  capital,  and  goodness  of  the  machinery 
employed.  The  mining  operations  of  Banca  have  long  been  conducted  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
skill,  than  in  any  other  of  the  Malay  countries;  and  consequently,  the  metal  produced  in  this  island  is 
superior  by  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  :  in  the  market  of  Canton  it  is  called  "  old  tin,"  in  contradistinction 
to  "nevv  tin,"  the  produce  of  the  other  Malay  countries.  Next,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  produce  of 
Banca,  are  those  of  Tringanu  and  Singkep,  which  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  inferior  to  it.  The  tin  of 
the  state  of  Tera,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  produced  by  the  natives  themselves,  without  Chinese 
assistance,  is  the  worst,  and  usually  about  15  per  cent  below  that  of  Banca.  The  native  tin  of  China  is  10 
percent,  inferior  to  that  of  Banca,  and  is  probably  block  tin,  like  the  greater  p.irt  of  that  of  Cornwall ;  and, 
like  it,  the  produce  of  regular  mining  operations,  and  not  alluvial.  The  produce  of  the  Chinese  mines  is 
said  of  late  years  to  have  greatly  decreased  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  increase  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  produce  of  the  Malay  countries,  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  with  which  it  finds  its  way 
to  China.  It  should  be  added,  th-t  of  late  years,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  low  price  and  abundance  of 
German  spelter  (zinc)  in  the  Indian  market,  this  commodity  has  occasionally  been  fraudulently  mixed 
with  tin.  The  Chinese  brokers  of  Canton,  however,  are  sufficiently  expert  to  detect  the  adulteration  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  discreditable  practice  has  lately  ceased. 

The  price  of  tin,  taking  the  market  of  Singapore  as  the  standard,  has  fluctuated  of  late  years  from  14  to 
20  Spanish  dollars  per  picul;  equal,  at  the  exchange  of  4*-.  per  dolhir,  to  4~s.  and  61s.  per  cwt.     At  an 

average  of  these  prices,  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  240,(,U0/.  per  annum. 

(Craicfurd's  Histonj  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Dr.  Hursjicld's  MS.  Statistical  Vieta  of  the  Island  of 
Banca;  Singapore  Chronicle ;  Canton  Register,  SjC.) 

TOBACCO  (Da.  Tohah;  Du.  Tabah-,  Fr.  Tahac ;  Ger.  Tahack ;  It.  Tahacco i 
Pol.  Tohaha;  Ilus.  Tahah ;  Sp.  Tahaco ;  Arab.  BujjerbhuTtc/ ;  Hind.  Tumhdhu;  Malay, 
Tamhracoo),  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Nicotiana  Tubacutn,  a  plant  indigenous  to  America, 
but  v.'hich  succeeds  very  well,  and  is  extensively  cultivated,  in  most  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  recent  leaves  possess  very  little  odour  or  taste ;  but  when  dried,  their 
odour  is  strong,  narcotic,  and  somewhat  f(£tid  ;  their  taste  bitter  and  extreniely  acrid. 
When  well  cured,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil,  on  which  their  virtue  depend-s,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  various  ways*;  being  chewed,  smoked,  and  ground  and  manufac- 
tured into  .snuiF.  It  is  in  the  last  mentioned  form  that  tobacco  is  principally  used  in 
Great  Britain ;  and,  though  the  contrary  has  been  often  asserted,  its  use  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  pi'oductive  of  any  perceptible  bad  consequence. 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  Tobacco.  —  The  taste  for  tobacco,  though  apparently  admini- 
stering only  to  a  frivolous  gratification,  has  given  birth  to  a  most  extensive  commerce, 
and  been  a  powerfid  .spur  to  industry.  Being  a  native  of  the  New  World,  its 
introduction  into  Europe  dates  only  from  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  centur}\  Seeds  of 
the  plant  were  sent,  in  1560,  from  Portugal,  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  by  Jean  Nicot,  the 
French  ambassador  in  that  country,  from  whom  it  has  received  its  botanical  name.  The 
notion,  at  one  time  so  general,  that  the  specific  appellation  tobacco  was  derived  from 
its  having  been  imported  from  Tobago,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  without 
foundation.  Humboldt  has  shown,  that  tobacco  was  the  term  used  in  the  Haytian 
language  to  designate  the  pipe,  or  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking 
the  herb ;  and  the  term,  having  been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  pipe  to  the 
herb  itself,  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  — (Essai  Po- 
liticjue  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.  2d  edit. )  Tobacco  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  settlers  who  returned,  in  1586,  from  the  colony 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  found  in  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  the  preceding  year.  Harriott,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  gives,  in 
his  description  of  Virginia,  an  account  of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  natives ;  adding,  that  the  English,  during  the  time  they  were  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  since  their  return  home,  were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Indians,  "  and  found  many  rare  and  Avonderful  experiments  of  the  virtue  thereof."  — 
(Haklui/t,  vol.  i.   p.  75.) 

Raleigh,  and  other  yoimg  men  of  fashion,  having  adopted  the  practice  of  smoking, 
it  spread  amongst  the  English ;  as  it  had  previously  spread  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  other  Continental  nations.  But  it  made  its  greatest  progress 
in  this  country  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  at  James  Town  in  Virginia,  in 
1607.  The  soil  of  the  colony  being  found  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  considerable  quantities  were  raised  and  sent  home ;  and  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals intere.sted  in  the  colony  contributed  to  introduce  that  taste  for  it  which  was 
diffused  amongst  all  classes  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

James  I.  attempted,  by  repeated  proclamations  and  publications,  some  of  them  couched 
in  very  strong  terms,  to  restrain  the  use  of  tobacco.  But  his  efforts  had  very  little 
effect ;  and  the  settlers  in  Virginia  continued  to  experience  a  more  rapidly  increasing 
and  better  demand  for  tobacco  than  for  any  other  pr(xluct  of  the  colony. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  trade  in  tobacco   was   mono- 
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polised  by  the  Crown.  This  monopoly  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance,  and 
totally  ceased  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

Tobacco  plants  had  been  early  introduced  into  England,  and  were  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well.  Their  cultivation  was,  indeed,  prohibited  by  James,  and  afterwards 
by  Charles,  but  apparently  without  effect.  At  length,  however,  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  having  excited  the  attention  of  the  government  financiers,  it  was 
seen  that,  by  imposing  a  duty  on  its  importation,  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  raised; 
but  that,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  cultivated  at  home,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
collect  a  duty  upon  it.  In  1643,  the  Lords  and  Commons  imposed  a  moderate  duty, 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  on  plantation  tobacco  ;  but  instead  of  directly  prohibiting  the 
use  of  native  tobacco,  they  burdened  it  with  such  a  duty  as,  it  was  supposed,  would 
occasion  its  culture  to  be  abandoned.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  the  duty  was 
evaded,  soon  satisfied  the  republican  leaders  that  more  vigorous  measures  were  required 
to  stop  its  cultivation,  and  consequently  to  render  its  importation  a  source  of  revenue. 
Hence,  in  1652,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  England,  and 
appointing  commissioners  to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect.  This  act  was  con- 
firmed at  the  Restoration,  by  the  act  Charles  2.  c.  34.,  which  ordered  that  all  tobacco 
plantations  should  be  destroyed.  These  measures  were  believed,  at  the  time,  to  have 
been  principally  brought  about  by  the  solicitations  of  the  planters ;  but  their  real  inten- 
tion was  not  so  much  to  conciliate  or  benefit  the  latter,  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  a 
revenue  from  tobacco ;  and,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  their  policy  seems  quite 
unexceptionable. 

This  act  did  not,  however,  extend  to  Ireland ;  and,  of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  made  considerable  progress  in  that  country.  Had  this  been  allowed  to  continue, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  from  tobacco,  amounting  to 
about  3,000,000^.  a  year,  would  liave  been  materially  diminished ;  for  it  wovild  be  quite 
visionary  to  suppose  that  any  plan  could  have  been  devised  for  collecting  a  duty  even  of 
100  per  cent,  upon  tobacco  —  (see  post.')  —  supposing  it  to  have  been  generally  cultivated 
in  Ireland.  No  one,  therefore,  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the  late  act  prohibiting  its 
growth  in  that  country,  and  of  rigorously  enforcing  its  provisions.  Any  advantage  Ire- 
land might  have  gained  by  its  cultivation,  would  have  been  but  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  sacrifice  of  revenue  it  must  have  occasioned. 

In  some  countries,  as  England,  tobacco  is  principally  used  in  the  form  of  snuff;  in 
others  it  is  principally  chewed ;  but  in  one  form  or  other  it  is  every  where  made  use  of. 
So  early  as  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  issued  a  bull,  excommunicating  those  who  smoked 
in  churches!  The  practice  of  smoking  was  at  one  time  exceedingly  prevalent  in  this 
country;  but  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  well  nigh  superseded,  at  least 
amongst  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  the  practice  of  snuff  taking.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, smoking  has  been  in  some  measure  revived,  though  it  is  still  very  far  from  being 
so  extensively  practised  as  formerly. 

We  quote  the  following  statement  as  to  the  universality  of  the  use  of  tobacco  from  a 
learned  and  able  paper  on  its  "  Introduction  and  Use,"  in  the  22d  volume  (p.  142.)  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal :  —  "  In  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Russia,  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  prevails  amongst  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  gay.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  smoking  is  often  carried  to  an 
excess.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  have  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  the  mouth  diiring  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  The  death  of  a  child  is  not  unfrequently  recorded  in  American 
newspapers,  with  the  following  remark  subjoined :  —  '  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  ex- 
<;essive  smoking.'  If  we  pass  to  the  East,  we  shall  find  the  practice  almost  universal. 
In  Turkey,  the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the  mouth  ;  and  the  most  solemn  conferences  are 
generally  concluded  with  a  friendly  pipe,  employed  like  the  calumet  of  peace  amongst  the 
Indians.  In  the  East  Indies,  not  merely  all  classes,  but  both  sexes,  inhale  the  fragrant 
steam ;  the  only  distinction  among  them  consisting  in  the  shape  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed, and  the  species  of  the  herb  smoked.  In  China,  the  habit  equally  prevails ;  and 
a  modern  traveller  in  that  country  (Barrow)  states,  that  every  Chinese  female,  from  the 
age  of  8  or  9  years,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse  or  pockec 
to  hold  tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted 
at  this  tender  age.  This  prevalence  of  the  practice,  at  an  early  period,  amongst  the 
Chinese,  is  appealed  to  by  M.  Pallas  as  an  evidence  that  '  in  Asia,  and  especially  in 
China,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  is  more  ancient  than  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.'  He  adds  — '  Among  the  Chinese,  and  amongst  the  Mongol  tribes  who  had 
the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent,  and 
has  become  so  indispensable  a  luxury  ;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so  necessary 
an  article  of  dress ;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are 
merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar  ;  that  they  could  not  pos- 
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si'oly  derive  all  this  from  America  by  way  of  Europe;  especially  as   India,  where  the 
practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China.'" 

This,  however,  is  a  very  doubtful  proposition.  It  seems  sufficiently  established  that 
the  tobacco  plant  was  first  brought  from  Brazil  to  India  about  the  year  16'17  ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  was  thence  carried  to  Siam,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 
The  names  given  to  it  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  are  obviously  of  European,  or 
rather  American,  origin  ;  a  fact  which  seems  completely  to  negative  the  idea  of  its  being 
indigenous  to  the  East. 

Sowces  of  Supply.  Importation  into  Great  Britain.  —  Tobacco  is  now  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  France  and  other  European  countries,  in  the  Levant,  and  in  India; 
but  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  still  very  generally  admitted  to  be  decidedly 
superior  to  most  others.  It  is  much  higher  flavoured  than  the  tobacco  of  Europe  ;  a 
su})eriority  attributable  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  a  different  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
far  more,  it  is  believed,  to  difierences  of  soil  and  climate. 

Previously  to  the  American  war,  our  supplies  of  tobacco  were  almost  entirely  derived 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  and  they  are  still  principally  imported  from  these  states ; 
so  much  so,  that  of  33,107,679  lbs.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  in  1831, 
3'2,712,108  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
has  given  a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  culture.  It  was, 
indeed,  well  known  to  be  a  crop  that  speedily  exhausted  all  but  the  very  best  lands; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  J.  says  that  "  it  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite  wretched- 
ness. Those  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  state  of  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by  them ;  so  that  the  men  and 
animals  on  these  farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished." —  (English 
ed.   p.  278.) 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  but  only  for  home  consumption.  It 
might  probably,  however,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  under  which  it  is  placed,  form 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  that  country.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  the 
tobacco  monopoly  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue ;  yielding  from  4,000,000 
to  4,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  administration,  amounting  to  about 
800,000  dollars.  No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  cultivated,  except  in  a  few  specified 
places.  Commissioners,  or  guardas  de  tabaco,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  all  tobacco  plantations  without  the  privileged  districts  should  be  destroyed.  Tlie 
government  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  cultivators  of  tobacco  were  obliged  to  sell  it  to 
its  agents.  The  sale  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  was  farmed  out ;  and  cigars  were  not 
allowed  to  be  sold,  except  at  the  royal  estancos.  No  one  was  allowed  to  use  cigars  of  his 
own  manufacture.  This  most  oppressive  monopoly  was  established  in  17G4.  It  has 
been  continued,  from  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  revenue  which  it  produces,  by  the 
j)rosent  government.  —  (Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  iii.  p.  49.  ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on 
Mexico,  note  116.   Lond.  ed.) 

Cuba  is  celebrated  for  its  tobacco,  particularly  its  cigars.  These  consist  of  the  leaves, 
formed  into  small  rolls,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking.  Formerly  their  importation  into 
this  country  was  prohibited  ;  but  they  may  now  be  imported  on  paying  the  exorbitant 
duty  of  9s.  per  lb.  Ilavannah  cigars  are  usually  reckoned  the  best.  Previously  to  1820, 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  monopoly  in  Cuba 
as  in  Mexico  ;  but,  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  trade  was  thrown  open.  In  consequence 
of  the  freedom  thus  given  to  the  business,  the  production  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are 
both  rapidly  increasing,  though  hardly,  perhaps,  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
the  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  being  reckoned  more  profitable.  In  1828,  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  Cuba  amounted  to  868,000  dollars ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  its  real  value  considerably  exceeded  this  sum.  At 
present,  the  total  real  value  of  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Havannah  and  other  ports 
is  probably  not  much  under  2,000,000  dollars.  The  tobacco  used  in  Cuba  by  the  lower 
classes  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Consumption  of  Duty-paid  Tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  —  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing official  account,  that  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  from  about  8,000,000  lbs.  in  1789,  to  16,214,000  lbs.  in  1833  ;  the  duty  having 
fluctuated  during  the  same  period  from  Is.  3c?.  to  4s.  and  3s.  per  lb.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  consumption  would  have  been  at  least  one 
fourth  part  greater,  had  the  duty  been  less.  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  influence  of  the  duty  in  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  in- 
fluence in  Ireland.  The  subjoined  Table  shows  that  during  the  5  years  ending  with 
1798,  when  the  duty  was  Sd.  a  pound,  the  annual  average  consumption  of  duty-paid 
tobacco  was  7,337,217  lbs.  Since  1798,  the  population  of  Ireland  has  been  more  than 
doubled ;  and  yet,  during  the  5  years  ending  with  1833,  when  the  duty  was  3s.  per  lb., 
the  annual  average  consumption  has  been  only  about  4,266,000  lbs.  ;  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  shows  that  the  consumptioii  has  sunk  to  little 
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more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  at  the  former  period !  This  statement 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  were  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  Ireland  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb., 
the  consumption  would  be  so  much  increased,  that  the  revenue  would  gain,  and  not  lose, 
by  the  reduction. 

Smuggling.  —  The  price  of  tobacco  in  bond  varies  from  Sd.  to  6d.  per  lb.  ;  so  that 
the  duty  of  3s.  amounts  to  1,200  percent,  on  the  inferior,  and  to  600  per  cent,  on  the 
superior  qualities.  Now,  though  the  use  of  tobacco  be  a  frivolous,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  innocent  gratification ;  and  we  do  not  really  see  any  reason  whatever  for  loading  it 
with  such  oppressive  duties,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  collect  them.  The  more 
the  wants  and  desires  of  men  are  multiplied,  the  more  inventive  and  industrious  they 
become  ;  and  so  far  from  preventing  luxurious  indulgences,  a  wise  government  sliould 
exert  itself  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  them  as  widely  as  possible. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise,  still  the  magnitude  of  the  tobacco  duty  is  altogether 
indefensible :  it  is  neither  calculated  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  nor  to 
ei-adicate  the  taste  for  the  article.  Its  exorbitancy  is  advantageous  to  the  smuggler,  and 
to  him  only.  With  the  exception  of  brandy  and  geneva,  tobacco  is  the  principal 
article  clandestinely  imported.  If,  as  one  might  be  half  inclined  to  suspect,  the  duty 
were  intended  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the  nefarious  practices  of  the  illicit  traders,  it 
has  completely  answered  its  object ;  but  in  every  other  point  of  view,  its  failure  has  been 
signal  and  complete.  "  According,"  said  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  in  his  admirable  speech 
on  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1830,  "  according  to  all  accounts 
laid  before  the  house  on  this  subject,  smuggling  in  this  article  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I 
have  the  fact  upon- the  best  authority,  that  numbers  of  vessels  are  constantly  leaving  the 
ports  of  Flushing,  Ostend,  &c.,  carrying  contraband  tobacco  to  this  country.  It  is  a  fact 
which  was  established  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  this  house,  that  seventy  cargoes 
of  tobacco,  containing  3,644,000  lbs.,  were  smuggled  in  1  year,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
from  the  port  of  Waterford  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  alone !  In  Scotland,  smuggling  in 
this  article  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  no  doubt,"  added  the  Right 
Honourable  gentleman,  "  that  the  only  mode  of  meeting  this  system  of  smuggling 
consists  in  fairly  reducing  the  duty  upon  the  article.  I  believe,  that  were  the  duty  upon 
it  reduced  to  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  public  would  be  greatly  served,  and  smuggling 
put  down." 

We  question,  indeed,  whether,  allowing  for  the  clandestine  importation,  the  consump- 
tion be  relatively  less  at  this  moment,  in  Ireland,  than  at  any  former  period.  Under  the 
present  system,  government  collects  an  exorbitant  duty  upon  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland,  the  other  three  fourths  being  supplied  by  the  smuggler ; 
the  duty  being  at  once  an  incentive  to  his  energies,  and  a  premium  to  indemnify  him 
for  his  risks !  A  fourth  part  of  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  is,  probably,  supplied  in 
the  same  way. 

Account  of  th*  Number  of  Pounds'  Weight  of  Leaf  Tobacco,  manufactured  Cigars,  and  Snuff,  that  paia 
Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1834;  with  the  Rates  of  Duty 
and  Total  Amount  of  the  same.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  212.  Sess.  ISoi.) 
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Quantities  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Gross  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon. 

1 

Leaf 

Tobacco. 

Manufactur- 
ed Toliacco 
and  Cigars. 

Snuff. 

Total. 

Leaf  Tobacco. 

Manufactured 

Tobacco  and 

Cigars. 

Snuff. 

Total. 

!    Year  ended 
;  5th  Jan.  1834. 

Lbs. 
20,626.800 

Lbs. 
143,868 

Lbs. 
13S 

Lbs. 
20,770,806 

L.         s.  d. 

3,090,782  12  2 

L.        s.    d. 

61,726    8    5 

L.    t.   d. 

41     7    8 

L.         s.   d. 
3,155,550  8  3 

Prices  of  Tobacco,  in  Bond,  in  the  London  Market,  March 

Kentucky  and  Carohna,  per  lb. 

s.    a.        s.    a. 

'    0    3A  to  0    51 

Maryland  scrubs,  per  lb. 

Virginia,  ordmary 

-03—03- 
■    0    Sj  —  0    3- 

brown  and  leafy 

part  blacks 

coloury  and  yellow 

middling  and  leafy 

.    0    4,-0    4 

fine  vellow 

fine                ... 

■    0    4f  —  0    5 

Cuba,  in  rolls 

Fine  Irish  and  spinners 

.    0    5i  —  0    7 

East  India 

middling 

-    0    4f  —  0    5 

Turkey 

fine  long  leafy 

0    4A  ~  0    5 

St.  Domingo 

ordinary  and  middling 

-    0    3A  —  0    ^ 

Amersfoot  or  German 

Lux,  or  stript  leaf 

.    0    3i  —  0    7 

Havannah  and  Cumana 

Cargoes         .        -        100  lbs. 

.00—00 

Cigars 

s.  d. 

0  0 

0  3| 

0  51 

1  2 
0  11 
0  0 
0  fi 
0  fi 


Rates  of  Duty  charged  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1834. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession  in       s. 

America                     .                         .                     .                      .                     -  .       2 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  otherwise  imported                   -                  -                     .  .       3 

Manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars                _              .                -                     .  .9 

Snuff                     .                       .                            .               .                      ,              -  .        6 


to  0    0 

—  05 

—  1    0 

—  1    4 

—  1    2 

—  00 

—  08 

—  08 

—  0  10 

—  36 
—13    0 


d. 

9  per  lb. 
0    — 
0    — 
0    — 
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Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon  ;  and 
the  Total  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duties,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  from  1789  to  18S3,  both  inclusive. 
—  {,1'arl.  Papers,  No.  340.  Sess.  1829,  No.  747.  Sess.  1833,  and  No.  'i\2.  Sess.  1834.) 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Total  Rates  of  Duty  per  Lb.  on 
unmanufactured  Tobacco. 

« 

Quantities 

Nett  Revenue 

Quantities 
e.itered  for 
Home  Con- 

Nett Revenue 

Total  Rates  of  Duty 

s 

HoiiieCon- 

of  Customs  and 

Of  the  Domi- 

of Customs  and 

per  Lb.  on  unmanufac- 

"^ 

sumjition. 

Excise. 

American. 

nions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

sumption. 

Excise. 

tured  Tobacco. 

l.hs. 

L.          1.   d. 

Lbs. 

L.         ».     d- 

1789 

8,152,185 

408,037     4     1 

U.  3d. 

St. 

2,765,441 

128,704     8     4 

1*.  Irish  currency. 

1790 

8,900,224 

512,383     7     1 

5t.  6<i. 

2,900,437 

1.33,195  18  10 

1791 

9,340,875 

585,966     9     1 

• 

2,549,043 

117,420    0     2 

1792 

8,979,221 

582,090    7     7 

. 

1,767,.581 

80,693     4     5 

1793 

8,617,967 

547,217  14     4 

• 

5,568^57 

12,^,844  17     1 

Cd.         ditto. 

1794 

9,723,5.36 

606,262  12  10 

- 

9,426,211 

193,158  10     7 

179,') 

10,972,368 

659,989     3     4 

7,874,409 

215,719     9    0 

Sd.         ditto. 

1  79G 

10,047,843 

755,451  15     1 

If.  7d. 

'4..  6d.' 

6,045,790 

186,759  19     0 

1797 

9,822,439 

813,027  16     2 

It.  Id.  6-20ths.  '4«.  6(/.  13.20ths. 

8,445,555 

267,721  16     4 

1798 

10,286,741 

867,302  14     0 

\s.  Id.  12-20ths.  in.  7c/.4-20ths. 

4,894,121 

21.5,317  12     7 

Is.        ditto. 

1799 

10,993,113 

799,369  14     2 

1 

5,876,172 

288,028     4     9 

U.  7-lOths  ditto. 

ISOO 

11,790,415 

987,110     8     8 

- 

0,737,275 

327,916     9     0 

ISul 

10.514,998 

923,855    3    5 

1j.  ~d.  6-20ths.  At.  6d.  18-20tlis. 

0,389,754 

285,482     6     4 

1802 

12,121,278 

928,678    9     1 

li.7<i.33-50ths.4».7</.  13-50lhs. 

6„327,512 

309,738     9    2 

ri».  7-imhsperIb. 
land  3i,  per  100 lbs. 

1805 

125,89,570 

1,028,563  16     1 

Is.  7|'/.                4t.  Hy. 

5,278,511 

265,944     3     4 

1804 

12,251,494 

1,000,319  18    0 

U.  »id.               4s.  lOK 

5,78.3,487 

314,007     5     8 

Is.  5<f.  Brit  currency 

1805 

12,656,471 

1,088,821     4    5 

Ij.  Hd.  13-<40ths.  4i.lO</.19-20ths 

4,158,794 

302,316     8     I 

1806 

12,435,035 

1,185,830  14     1 

2i.2c/.  13-20lhs.  5«.  4</.  19-20ths. 

5,082,186 

359,867     6     4 

1807 

12,432,994 

1,336,542  17    9 

4, .53 1,04  9 

315,417     4     3 

Is.  5d.       ditto. 

1808 

12,876,119 

1,448,296     3    7 

.                - 

5,847,416 

403,973     3     8 

1809 

13,054,870 

1,325,154     5    7 

ks.lrf.  13-20ths. 

6,497,662 

451,278  19  11 

1810 

14,108,193 

1,599,376  18     9 

6,221,646 

444,198     5     0 

1811 

14,923,243 

1,701,848     8     2 

. 

6,453,024 

552,082     9     9 

24,  2.f.  l3-20ths  ditto. 

1812 

15,043,533 

1,679,912    2    2 

2».4</.  ]3-20ths.  it.  5d.  18-20ths. 

5,896,702 

697,897     9  11 

181.3 

13,648,245 

r  Customs    re-  1 

Xcordsdestroyed.J 

1,581,684  12    9 

2j.8(/.  3-lGths.  4«.ll(Ml-16th6. 

5,944,817 

746,006    5    2 

2«.  Hd.  3-16ths  ditto. 

1814 

10,503,917 

. 

■ 

4,8C9,.304 

653,708  12  11 

1815 

13,207,192 

1,764,487     7  10 

3j.  2d. 

5t.  5Jd. 

4,748,205 

740,279  13     1 

3*.  2cf.       ditto. 

1816 

12,815,808 

2,0,35,109    2    8 

4,732,085 

750,.V0     7     6 

1817 

13,593,089 

2,158,500    3  11 

. 

- 

4,778,469 

757,316     8     3 

1818 

13,688,437 

2,173,866  19    2 

- 

• 

4,194,041 

664,183     9     I 

1819    12,911,28.5 

2,285,045     2  10 

4*. 

6t. 

3,466,852 

614,989    6     7 

4».              ditto. 

1820    13,016,562 

2,610,972     7    9 

2,582,498 

616,446    2     6 

1821 

12,983,198 

2,600,415     7    8 

- 

. 

2,6)4,954 

.522,168     6     9 

1822 

12,970,566 

2,599,155  15     1 

. 

- 

3,309,072 

664,016     7     4 

1823 

13,418.554 

2,695,009  15    0 

. 

. 

3,546,126 

730,507  12     8 

1824 

13,083,094 

2,627,955  12    6 

. 

3,749,7,32 

750,.589    5     4 

1825 

14,510,555 

2,530,617     6    3 

'   3». 

r,3. 

4,160,(H9 

728,288  13  11 

3*.              ditto. 

1826 

13,783,370 

2,077,875  14    7 

3». 

3,898,647 

580,893  U     0. 

1827 

14,704,655 

2,223,340  18    4 

. 

4,041,172 

f^  03,037  18     9 

1828 

14,540,368 

2,198,142  IS    2 

4,013,915 

595.683    4    3 

1829     14,760,468 

2,236,366     0    0 

- 

4,125,297 

613,.341     0    0 

1830    15,170,719 

2,309,287     0    0 

- 

4,122,782 

614,978     0    0 

1831     15,350,018 

2,3.38,107    0    0 

. 

. 

4,18.3,823 

626,485     0    0 

18.32    15,892,792 

2,428,532    0    0 

4.342,676 

652,566    0    0 

1833    16,214,159 

- 

4,5.56,647 

'  Regulations  as  to  hnportation.  — Tobacco  is  not  to  be  imported  in  a  vessel  of  less  than  120  tons  burden  ; 
nor  unless  in  hogsheads,  casks,  chests,  or  cases,  containing  at  least  100  lbs.  nett  weight,  if  from  the  East 
Indies  ;  or  450  lbs.  weight,  if  from  any  other  place  ;  or  100  lbs.  weight,  if  cigars  ;  except  tobacco  from 
Turkey,  which  may  be  packed  in  separate  bags  or  packages,  provided  the  outward  package  be  a  hogshead^ 
cask,  chest,  or  case,  containing  450  lbs.  nett  at  least ;  and  except  Guatemala  and  Colombian  tobacco, 
which  may  be  imported  in  packages  of  not  less  than  90  lbs.  Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported,  unless 
into  the  following  ports;  viz.  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lancaster,  Cowes,  Falmouth,  Whitehaven, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Belfast,  Cork,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Galway,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  A  rent  of  four 
shillings  is  charged  upon  every  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case  of  tobacco,  warehoused  in  every  warehouse 
provided  by  the  Crown  ;  Is.  being  paid  immediately  upon  depositing  the  tobacco  in  the  warehouse,  and 
'is.  more  before  the  tobacco  is  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  or  exportation  :  it  may  remain  for  five 
years  in  the  warehouse  without  any  additional  charge  for  yent.  No  abatement  is  made  from  the  tobacco 
duties  on  account  of  damage  ;  but  the  merchant  may,  if  he  choose,  abandon  the  tobacco,  which  is  to  be 
destroyed.  The  allowance  of  duty-free  tobacco  for  each  sailor  on  board  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  for  each 
soldier  on  foreign  service,  is  fixed  at  2  lbs.  per  lunar  month.  Tobacco  that  has  been  exported,  cannot  be 
reimported,  without  being  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  if  it  were  imported  for  the  first  time.  Tobacca 
cannot  be  entered  for  exportation  in  any  vessel  of  less  than  70  tons  burden.  —  (See  a  full  statemeiit  of  the 
regulations  in  Ellis's  British  Tariff  for  1833-34.)  When  tobacco  is  reshipped  for  exportation,  an  allowance 
is  made  for  shrinkage,  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  30  lbs.  per  hhd.  on  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
15 lbs.  per  hhd.  on  Maryland,  on  the  landing  weights;  the  draft  of  the  former  8  lbs.  and  of  the  latter 
4  lbs.,  with  a  tret  on  all  sorts  of  4  lbs.  per  104  lbs. 

TON,  an  English  weight  containing  20  cwt. 

TONNAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  number  of  tons  burden  that  a  ship  wil! 
carry. 

The  mode  in  which  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  is  at  present,  and  has  hitherto  been, 
ascertained,  is  specified  in  the  Registry  Act,  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  55.  §  §  16.  &  17.  (see  ant^y 
p.  977).  This  mode  has,  however,  led  to  very  inaccurate  conclusions  ;  and  as  most 
shipping  charges  depend  on  the  tonnage,  it  has  occasioned  the  building  of  ships  of  an 
improper  form  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  in  order  that,  by  measuring  less  than 
their  real  burden,  they  might  evade  a  part  of  the  duties.  It,  therefore,  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  desirable  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  plan  of  measuring  .ships. 
But  the  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  change  are  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  accurate  estimation  of  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
indeed  ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  any  system  to  be  adopted  in  practice  be  not  very 
complex  ;  for  if  so,  it  will  either  be  wholly  inapplicable,  or  it  will  be  sure  to  be  incor- 
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rectly  applied.  At  best,  tlierefore,  only  an  approxiTnative  measurement  can  bo  obtainea. 
A  committee  of  seientitic  and  practical  gentlemen  were  appointed  some  time  since  to 
consider  the  subject ;  and  at  their  recommendation  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  par- 
liament, embodying  a  plan  for  the  more  correct  measurement  of  ships.  As  it  is  probable 
it  will  be  passed  into  a  law,  we  subjoin  its  more  important  clauses.  As  much,  we 
believe,  has  been  done  to  simplify  it,  as  was,  perhaps,  practicable ;  but  it  still  appears  to 
us  to  be  abundantly  complex. 

New  Mode  by  which  Tonnage  of  Vessels  is  to  be  ascertained.  —  The  tonnage  of  every  ship  or  vessel 
required  to  be  registered,  shall  be  measured  and  ascertained  while  her  hold  is  clear,  according  to  the 
following  rule;  viz.  divide  the  length  of  the  upper  deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  sternpost  into  fi  equal  parts.  Depths  :  at  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  the  aftermost  of 
those  points  of  division,  measure  in  feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  the  depths  from  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  deck  to  the  ceiling  at  the  limber  strake.  In  the  case  of  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  the  depths  are 
to  tie  measured  from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the  deck.  Breadths  :  divide  each  of  those  3 
depths  into  5  equal  parts,  and  measure  the  inside  breadths  at  the  following  points ;  viz.  at  l-5th 
and  at  4-5ths  from  the  upper  deck,  of  the  foremost  and  aftermost  depths  ;  and  at  2-5ths  and  4-5ths  from 
the  upper  deck,  of  the  midship  depth.  Length  :  at  i  the  midship  depth,  measure  the  length  of  the 
vessel  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sternpost ;  then  to  twice  the  midship  depth 
add  the  foremost  and  aftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths  ;  add  together  the  upper  and  lower 
breadths  at  the  foremost  division,  3  times  the  upper  breadth,  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  midship  divi- 
sion,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower  breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the  sum  of  the  breadths ;  then 
multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths  by  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and  this  product  by  the  length,  and  divi>le 
the  final  product  by  3,100,  which  will  give  the  number  of  tons  for  register.  If  the  vessel  have  a  poop  or 
A  deck,  or  a  break  in  the  upper  deck,  measure  the  inside  mean  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  included  within  the  bulkhead  ;  multiply  these  3  measurements  together,  and,  dividing 
the  product  by  92'1,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  tons,  to  be  added  to  the  result  as  above  found.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  open  vessels,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  strake.  —  \  2. 

Mode  of  ascertaining  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels.  —  In  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels  propelled  by 
steam,  inste.ui  of  deducting  the  length  of  the  engine-room  fsom  the  length  of  the  vessel,  as  is  at  present 
by  law  establislied,  an  allowance  for  the  same  shall  be  made  by  an  abatement  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  vessel,  to  be  ascertained  in  manner  aforesaid ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  of  every 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  such  vessels  is  to  diminish  the  si)ace  occupied  by  the  engine,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  by  royal  proclamation,  published  in  the  London  Gaxette,  to  alter  the  proportion  of  allow- 
ance to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  engine-room,  as  shall  be  found  just  and  expedient,  according  to  such 
diminution  of  space  occupied  by  the  engine  as  shall  from  time  to  time  take  place  in  such  vessels.  —  ^4. 

For  ascertaining  Tonnage  of  Vessels  vhen  laden. — For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of 
all  such  ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  otherwise,  as  there  shall  be  occasion  to 
measure  Vv'hile  their  cargoes  are  on  board,  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed  ;  viz.  measure,  1st,  the 
length  on  the  upper  deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore  part  of  the  sternpost ;  2dly,  the 
inside  breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the  ujiper  deck  at  the  middle  point  of  the  length  ;  and,  3dly,  the 
depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  upper  deck  down  the  pnmp-well  to  the  skin  :  multiply  these  3  dimen- 
sions together,  and  divide  the  product  by  130,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  the  register  tonnage 
of  such  ships.  —  §  5. 

Amount  of  Register  Tonnage  to  be  carved  on  main  Beam.  — The  true  amount  of  the  register  tonnage 
of  every  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  ascertained  according.to  the 
rule  by  this  act  established  in  respect  of  such  shijis,  shall  be  deeply  carved  or  cut  in  figures  of  at  least 
3  inches  in  length,  on  the  main  beam  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  prior  to  her  being  registered —  §  fi. 

The  tonnage  of  goods  and  stores  is  taken  sometimes  by  weight,  and  sometimes  by  measurement ;  that 
method  being  allowed  to  the  vessel  which  yields  the  most  tonnage.  In  tonnage  by  weight,  20  cwt.  make 
a  ton.  In  tonnage  by  measurement,  40  cubic  feet  are  equal  to  a  ton.  All  carriages,  or  other  stores 
measured  by  the  tonnage,  are  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  room.  Ordnance, 
whether  brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  tonnage  at  its  actual  weight ;  as  are  musket  cartridges  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  ammunition  in  boxes,  &c. 

TOOLS  AXD  MACHINES.  Under  this  designation  are  comprised  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments employed  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  any  undertaking,  from  the  rudest  and 
simplest  to  the  most  improved  and  complex.  But  we  only  mention  them  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  restrictions  to  which  the  trade  in  them  is 
subjected. 

Importation  and  Exportation  of  Tools  and  Machines.  —  Tools  and  machines  being  in- 
struments of  production,  it  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  as 
much  improved  as  possible,  and  hence  the  expediency  of  allowing  their  free  importation. 
Their  exclusion,  or  the  exclusion  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  made,  would  obviously 
lay  every  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  a  nation  less  advanced  than  others  in  their 
manufacture,  imder  the  most  serious  disadvantages.  And  supposing  the  implements  it 
employed  to  be  superior  to  those  of  other  countries  when  the  exclusion  took  place,  the 
absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  of  the  emulation  which  it  inspires,  would  most  pro- 
bably, in  a  very  short  time,  occasion  the  loss  of  this  superiority.  The  injury  arising 
from  the  prohibition  of  most  other  articles  is  comparatively  limited,  affecting  only  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  those  that  are  prohibited.  But  a  prohibition  of  machines 
strikes  at  the  root  of  every  species  of  industry :  it  is  not  injurious  to  one,  or  a  few 
branches,  but  to  all. 

The  question,  whether  the  exportation  of  machinery  ought  to  be  free,  is  not  so  easy 
of  solution.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  avail  itself  of  every  fair  means  for 
its  own  aggrandisement;  and  supposing  the  machinery  belonging  to  any  particular 
people  v/ere  decidedly  superior  to  that  employed  by  their  neighbours,  and  that  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  preserve  this  advantage,  their  generosity  would  certainly  out- 
run their  sense,  were  they  to  communicate  their  iinproved  machinery  to  others.  We 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is  possil)1e,  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  in  that 
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view,  for  one  country  to  monopolise,  for  any  considerable  period,  any  material  im- 
provement in  machinery  or  the  arts  :  and  on  this  ground  we  think  that  the  existing 
restraints  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  had  better  be  abolished.  Drawings  and 
models  of  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham, 
are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent ;  and  at  Rouen,  Paris,  &c.,  numbers 
of  the  best  English  workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prohibited  ma- 
chines. Now,  it  does  certainly  appear  not  a  little  preposterous  to  prevent  the  export- 
ation of  a  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  we  allow  (it  could  not,  indeed,  be  prevented) 
the  free  egress  of  the  workmen  by  whom  it  is  made !  The  effect  of  this  absurd  policy 
is,  not  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  improved  machines  for  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
but  to  occasion  the  emigration  of  Pmglish  artisans  to  the  Continent,  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  machine  manufactories  under  their  superintendence.  The  prejudice  that 
must  arise  from  this  state  of  things  to  the  interests  of  England,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
being  pointed  out.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  machinery, 
on  payment  of  a  moderate  duty,  ought  to  be  allowed.  A  policy  of  this  sort  would 
afford  a  much  more  efficient  protection  to  our  manufacturers  than  they  enjoy  at  present ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  to  keep  Our  artisans  at  home,  and  make  England 
the  grand  seat  of  the  tool  as  well  as  of  tlie  cotton  manufacture. 

For  an  account  of  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  Great  Britain, 
see  ante,  p.  668. 

Account  of  the  "Value  of  the  Macliinery  exported  from   Great  Britain,  during  the  Six  Years  ending 
with  1829.  — {Pari.  Paper,  No.  373.  Sess.  1830.) 


1 

Years. 

Steam  Engines 

and  Parts  of 
Steam  Engines. 

Mill  Work  of  Ml     .    Machinery  of  all 
Sorts  allowed  by    !        other  Kinds 
Law  to  be             allowed  by  Law  to 
ex[X)rted.                 be  exported. 

Machinery  exported 

under  Licence 
from  the  Treasury 
or  Privy  Council. 

Total. 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

L. 

28,12,1 
78,027 
12S,!S2G 
111,930 
1-2,-5.969 
133,57.5 

L. 

22,996 
25,(!.34 
2.0,724 
24,558 
65,372 
47,513 

33,575 
101,263 
66,247 
6l),.'')07 
56,113 
.52,019 

L. 

44,958 
4,472 
\S,l:jfi 
17,1.54 
19,614 
23,404 

L. 

129,652 
212,416 
233,955 
214,129 
265,368 
256,539 

TOPAZ  (Ger.  Topas;  Fr.  Topase;  It.  Topazio;  Sp.  Topacio;  Rus.  Topas).  The 
name  topaz  has  been  restricted  by  M.  Haiiy  to  the  stones  called  by  mineralogists  Occi- 
dental ruby,  topaz,  and  sapphire;  which,  agreeing  in  their  crystalli.sation  and  most  of  their 
properties,  were  arranged  under  one  species  by  M.  Rome  de  Lisle.  The  word  topaz, 
derived  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  ancients  used  to  find  topazes,  was 
applied  by  them  to  a  mineral  very  different  from  ours.  One  variety  of  our  topaz  they 
denominated  Chrysolite.  Colour,  wine  yellow.  From  pale  wine  yellow  it  passes  into 
yellowish  white,  greenish  white,  mountain  green,  sky  blue :  from  deep  wine  yellow  into 
flesh  red  and  crimson  red.  Specific  gravity  from  3 '464  to  3*641.  —  {Thomson's  Che^ 
mistry. ) 

"  Yellow  Topaz.  —  In  speaking  of  the  topaz,  a  gem  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  is  always  understood  : 
it  is  wine  yellow  of  different  degrees  of  intensity ;  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  the  tinge,  the  more  the  stone 
is  esteemed.     In  hardness  it  yields  to  the  spinelle. 

"  There  are  few  gems  more  universal  favourites  than  the  yellow  topaz,  when  perfect :  the  rich  warn^ 
tone  of  its  colour,  the  vivacity  of  its  lustre  (which  it  retains  even  by  the  side  of  the  diamond),  and  its 
l.Hrge  size,  compared  with  many  others,  are  characters  which  deservedly  entitle  it  to  distinction  ;  it  bears 
accordinerly  a  high  price  when  of  good  quality. 

"  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  necklaces,  ear-drops,  bracelets,  &c.  in  suit.  No  little  skill  and  taste  are  re- 
quired in  cutting  and  duly  proportioning  this  gem  ;  the  table  should  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  not 
too  large,  the  bizel  of  sufficient  depth,  and  the  collet  side  should  be  formed  in  delicate  steps.  It  works 
easily  on  the  mill,  and  the  lapidaries  are  in  general  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it  i  yet  it  is  uncommon 
to  meet  with  one  well  cut. 

"  The  yellow  topaz  varies  in  price  according  to  its  beauty  and  perfection.  A  superlatively  fine  stone, 
perfect  in  colour  and  workmanship,  sufficiently  large  for  an  armlet,  or  any  other  ornament,  and  weighing 
nearly  80  carats,  was  sold  for  100/. 

"  Topazes  have  become  more  common  since  our  intercourse  with  Brazil ;  consequently  they  are  less  in 
demand,  and  lower  in  pi  ice.  A  fine  stone  of  60  carats  may  be  purchased  at  from  20/.  to  351. ;  and  smaller, 
calculated  for  ring  stones,  at  from  2/  to  51.  :  but  it  is  not  usual  to  sell  them  bv  weight. 

"  Pink  Tvpaz.  — This  is  made  from  the  yellow,  which,  when  of  intense  colour,  is  put  into  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco  pipe  or  small  crucible,  covered  with  ashes  or  sand  :  on  the  application  of  a  low  degree  of  heat,  it 
changes  its  colour  from  a  yellow  to  a  beautiful  pink.  This  is  performed  with  little  hazard  ;  and  if  the 
colour  produced  happens  to  be  fine,  the  price  is  much  augmented. 

"  Hed  Topaz.  — This  beautiful  gem,  which  very  seldom  occurs  naturally,  is  of  a  fine  crimson  colour, 
tinged  with  a  rich  brown  ;  it  is  extremely  rare,  and  generally  taken  to  be  a  variety  of  ruby,  for  which  I 
have  seen  it  offered  for  sale.  Its  price,  from  its  scarcity,  is  quite  capricious;  it  has  an  exquisite  pleasing 
colour,  very  different  from  the  glare  of'the  artificial  pink  topaz. 

"  Blue  Topaz—  is  also  a  beautiful  gem,  of  a  fine  celestial  blue  colour.  It  has  occurred  of  considerable 
magnitude;  the  finest  specimen  known,  I  brought  in  the  rough  from  Brazil;  when  cut  and  polished,  it 
weighed  about  U  oz.  Smaller  specimens  are  not  uncommon,  and,  when  light-coloured,  are  often  taken 
for  aqua-marinas,  from  which  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  weight  and  hard- 
ness, &c. 

"  White  Topaz  —  is  familiarly  called  Minas  Nova.  It  is  a  beautiful  pellucid  gem,  and  is  used  for  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  &c.  It  possesses  greater  brilliancy  than  crystal;  and,  from  its  hardness,  has  been  used  to 
cover  paste,  ^c,  and  to  form  douljicts,  —  {Mave  on  Diamonds,  4c.  2d  cd.  p.  1(;8— 11?.} 
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TORTOISESIIELL  (Fr.  Ecaille  de  Turtue ;  It.  Scac/lia  de  Tartaruga  ;  Ger. 
Schilpad;  Malay,  Sisik  kurakura),  the  brown  and  yellow  scales  of  the  Testudo  imbricata, 
or  tortoise,  a  native  of  the  tropical  seas.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  and  in  inlaying  and  other  ornamental  work.  The  best 
tortoiseshell  is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  the  fmest  of  this  quarter  is  obtained 
on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  When  the  finest  West  Indian 
tortoiseshell  is  worth,  in  the  London  market,  46s.,  the  finest  East  Indian  is  worth 
60s.  per  lb.  Under  the  latter  name,  however,  a  great  deal  of  inferior  shell  is  im- 
ported, brought  from  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  goodness  of  tortoise- 
shell  depends  mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the  scales,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  on 
the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  Before  the  opening  of  the  British  inter- 
course with  India,  the  greater  part  of  the  tortoiseshell  which  eventually  found  its  way 
to  Europe,  was  first  carried  to  Canton,  which  then  formed  the  principal  mart  for  the 
commodity.  It  is  still  an  article  of  trade  from  that  city ;  the  value  of  the  tortoiseshell 
exported  by  British  ships,  in  1831  and  18S2,  having  amounted  to  19,017  dollars.  At  pre- 
sent, however.  Singapore  is  the  chief  mart,  the  exports  from  it  in  1831  and  1832  having 
amounted  at  an  average  to  208  piculs.  The  price  at  Singapore  varies  fiom  750  and 
900  to  from  1,000  to  1,600  dollars  per  picul,  according  to  quality.  —  (Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago  ;    Singapore  Chronicle  ;    Canton  Register. ) 

The  imports  of  tortoiseshell  into  Great  Britain  from  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  China,  were,  in  1830,  32,189  lbs. ;  in  1831,  30,902;  and  in  1832,  39,004.  —  (Par/.  Paper,  No.  42J 
Sess.  1833.)  The  duty,  which  is  2s.  per  lb.  on  the  shells  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  l*-.  per  lb. 
on  those  imported  from  a  British  possession,  produced,  in  1832,  4.58/.  Is.  Id.  nett, 

TOYS  (Ger.  Spielzeug,  Speilsachen ;  Du.  Speelgoed  •  Fr.  Jouets,  Bimhelots ;  It. 
Trastulli  s  Sp.  Dijes,  Juguetes  de  ninnos ;  Rus.  Igrushki),  include  every  trifling  article 
made  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  children.  How  frivolous  soever  these  articles 
may  appear  in  the  estimation  of  superficial  observers,  their  manufacture  employs  hun- 
dreds of  hands,  and  gives  bread  to  many  families  in  London,  Birmingham,  &c.  The 
greatness  of  the  demand  for  them  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact,  that  a  manufacturer  of 
glass  beads,  and  articles  of  that  description,  has  received  a  single  order  for  500Z.  worth  of 
dolls' eyes  !  —  (Fourth  Report,  Artisans  and  Machinery,  p.  314.)  Considerable  quan- 
tities are  also  imported  from  Holland ;  whicli  supplies  us  with  several  sorts  of  wooden 
toys  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  we  can  afford  to  produce  them.  But  of  late  years, 
these  have  been  made  in  greater  abundance  in  England  than  formerly.  The  duty  on 
toys,  which  is  an  ad  valorem  one  of  20  per  cent,,  produced,  in  1832,  3,469/.  Is.  7rf., 
showing  that  the  value  of  the  toys  imported  for  home  use  amounted  to  17,345^. 

TRAGACANTH,  a  species  of  gum,  the  produce  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha, 
a  thorny  shrub  growing  in  Per.sia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  It  exudes 
about  the  end  of  June  from  the  stem  and  laiger  branches,  and  soon  dries  in  the  sun. 
It  is  inodorous  ;  impressing  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste  as  it  softens  in  the  mouth.  It 
has  a  whitish  colour ;  is  semitransparent ;  and  in  very  thin,  wrinkled,  vermiform 
pieces ;  it  is  brittle,  but  not  easily  pulverised,  except  in  frosty  weather,  or  in  a. 
warmed  mortar.  It  should  be  chosen  in  long  twisted  pieces,  white,  very  clear,  and 
free  from  all  other  colours ;  the  brown,  and  particularly  the  black  pieces,  should  be 
wholly  rejected.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensatory  ;  Milburu's 
Orient.   Com.) 

The  entries  of  tragacanth  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832,  were  at  the  rate  of  45,836  lbs.  a 
year.  In  March,  1834,  tragacanth  sold  in  the  London  market  at  from  11/.  10s.  to  16/.  per  cwt,  duty  (6s.) 
included. 

TREATIES  (COMMERCIAL).  By  a  commercial  treaty  is  meant  a  treaty 
between  two  independent  nations,  for  facilitating,  and  most  commonly,  also,  regulating, 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  them. 

Origin,  Objects,  and  Policy  of  modern  Commercial  Treaties.  —  During  the  middle  ages, 
and  down,  indeed,  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  foreigners  resident  in  a  country, 
whether  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  were,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to  very  harsh 
treatment.  At  one  time,  it  was  usual  in  England  to  make  aliens  liable  for  the  debts  and 
crimes  of  each  other  ;  and  the  practice,  formerly  so  common,  of  laying  heavier  duties  on 
the  goods  imported  and  exported  by  aliens  than  by  British  subjects,  is  not  even  yet,  we 
grieve  to  say,  altogether  abandoned.  In  France,  and  some  other  countries,  during  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  a  stranger  was  incapable  of  bequeathing  property  by  will  ;  and 
the  whole  of  his  personal  as  well  as  real  estate  fell,  at  his  death,  to  the  king  or  the  lord 
of  the  barony.  This  barbarous  law  was  known  by  the  name  of  Droit  d'Aubaine,  and 
was  not  completely  abolished  in  France  till  a  very  late  period.  —  (Robertson's  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  note  29.)  Previously  to  last  century,  the  laws  with  respect  to  shipwreck,  though 
infinitely  more  humane  than  they  had  been  at  a  more  remote  period,  wQve  calculated 
rather  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  the  feudal  lords  on 
whose  territories  shipwrecked  vesr.cls  might  be  thrown,  than  those  of  tlie  unfortunate 
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owners  or  survivors.  —(See  Wreck.*)  The  most  serious  obstacles  were  then,  also, 
opposed,  by  the  prevalent  insecurity,  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  tolls  which  the 
lords  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting,  to  the  transit  of  commodities  through  the  territories 
of  one  state  to  those  of  another. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  of  much  importance  for  commercial  states  to 
endeavour  to  obtain,  by  means  of  treaties,  that  protection  and  security  for  the  persons 
and  properties  of  their  subjects,  when  abroad,  against  unjust  treatment  and  vexatious 
exactions,  which  they  could  not  have  obtained  from  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  might  happen  to  reside.  Thus,  it  was  stipulated  by  Edward  II.,  in  1325,  that 
the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Venice  should  have  power  to  come  to  England  for  10 
years,  with  liberty  to  sell  their  merchandise  and  to  return  home  in  safety,  "  without 
having  either  their  persons  or  goods  stopped  on  account  of  other  people's  crimes  or  debts.'* 
—  {Anderson,  anno  IS 25.)  The  commercial  treaties  negotiated  during  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries,  are  full  of  similar  conditions ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by 
providing  for  the  security  of  merchants  and  seamen  when  abroad,  and  suspending,  with 
respect  to  them,  the  barbarous  laws  and  practices  then  in  force,  tliey  contributed 
materially  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation. 

Commercial  treaties  were  also  negotiated  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  regulation  of 
neutral  commerce  during  war  ;  and  for  defining  the  articles  that  should  be  deemed 
contraband,  or  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  neutral  ships  to  convey  or  carry  to 
either  belligerent.  These  are  obviously  points  that  can  only  be  decided,  by  express 
stipulations.  | 

Instead,  however,  of  confining  commercial  treaties  to  their  legitimate  and  proper  pur- 
poses—  the  security  of  merchants  and  navigators,  and  the  facility  of  commercial  trans- 
actions —  they  very  soon  began  to  be  employed  as  engines  for  promoting  the  commerce 
of  one  country  at  the  expense  of  another.  For  more  than  2  centuries,  those  engaged 
in  framing  commercial  treaties  have  principally  applied  themselves  to  secure,  either 
by  force  or  address,  some  exclusive  advantage  in  favour  of  the  ships  and  products  of 
their  particular  countries.  Hence  these  compacts  are  fiil^^  of  regulations  as  to  the 
duties  to  be  charged  on  certain  articles,  and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  certain 
ships,  according  as  they  were  either  produced  by  or  belonged  to  particular  countries.  It 
was  in  the  adjustment  of  these  duties  and  regulations  that  the  skill  of  the  negotiator  was 
chiefly  put  to  the  test.  It  was  expected  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  every  branch  of  industry,  both  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  country  with 
which  he  was  negotiating ;  and  he  was  to  endeavour  so  to  adjust  the  tariff  of  duties,  that 
those  brandies  in  which  his  own  country  was  deficient  might  be  benefited,  and  those 
in  which  the  other  was  superior  might  be  depressed !  The  idea  of  conducting  a  nego- 
tiation of  this  sort  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity  is  of  very  late  origin ;  success  in 
circumventing,  in  over-reaching,  or  in  extorting  from  fear  or  ignorance  some  oppressive, 
but  at  the  same  time  worthless  privilege,  was  long  esteemed  the  only  proof  of  superior 
talent  in  negotiators. 

In  an  able  tract,  attributed  to  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  published  in  1787 
(^Historical  and  Political  Remarks  on  the  Tariff  of  the  French  Treaty),  there  is  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  negotiator  of  a  commercial  treaty  :  — 
"  Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  reciprocal  interests  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, he  ought  to  be  precisely  acquainted  with  their  several  kinds  of  industry  and  skill  ; 
to  discover  their  wants,  to  calculate  their  resources,  and  to  weigh  with  nicety  the  state  of 
their  finances,  and  the  proportionate  interest  of  their  money :  nay,  further,  he  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  comparative  population  and  strength  of  each  country,  together  with 
the  price  and  quality  both  of  first  materials,  and  also  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them  : 
for  this  purpose  he  should  inquire  into  the  operations  of  every  class  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  concerned  in  the  trade ;  should  consult  their  expectations  on  each  of  its 
several  branches  ;  and  collect  their  hopes  and  fears  on  the  effect  of  such  a  commercial 
revolution,  on  the  competition  of  rival  nations.  A  good  treaty  of  commerce,  inde- 
pendent of  the  art  of  negotiation,  is  pronounced,  by  one  who  well  knew  the  extent  and 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  to  be  a  '  masterpiece  of  skill.'' "  —  (p.  10.) 

Had  Mr.  Eden  concluded  by  stating,  that  no  individual,  or  number  of  individuals, 
ever  possessed,  or  ever  would  possess,  the  various  qualifications  which  in  his  estimation 
were  required  in  negotiating  a  "  good  commercial  treaty,"  he  would  only  have  affirmed 
what  is  most  certainly  true.      We  believe,  however,  that  he  had  formed  a  totally  false 

*  The  practice  of  confiscating  shipwrecked  property  continued  in  France  tilll681,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  at  one  time  common  in  Germany,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  Boucbaud, 
"pour  les  pr^dicateurs  de  prier  Dieu  en  chaire,  qu'il  se  fasse  bien  des  nanfroges  siir  leurs  cdtes !  "  — 
(TMorie  des  Traitis  de  Commerce,  p.  118.)  And  the  fact,  that  the  celebrated  jurist  Thomasius  wrote  a 
dissertation  in  defence  of  such  prayers,  affords,  if  possible,  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
the  period. 

t  There  is  a  good  collection  of  treaties  as  to  this  poMit,  in  the  Append'x  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Lampredi,  Bel  Commercio  de'  Popoli  Keutr<ili.~-[Sce  Contkaband) 
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estimate,  tiot  only  of  the  qualifications  of  a  negotiator,  but  of  the  objects  he  ought  to 
have  in  view.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Mably  —  {Droit  Puhlique  de  V Europe, 
tomeii.  p.  561.),  —  an  opinion  in  which  we  are  disposed,  with  very  little  modification,  to 
concur,  —  that  when  a  few  general  rules  are  agreed  upon  for  the  effectual  security  of  trade 
and  navigation,  including  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  commodities  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  ;  the  speedy  adjustment  of  disputes  ;  the  regulations  of  pilotage,  harbour, 
and  light-house  duties  ;  the  protection  of  the  property  and  effects  of  merchants  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  &c.  ;  all  is  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  commercial  treaty. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  properly  stipulated  that  the  goods  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  be 
admitted  into  each  other's  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  "  those  of  the  most  favoured 
nations,"  —  that  is,  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  charged  upon  them  than  on  those 
of  others.  But  here  stipulations  ought  to  cease.  It  is  an  abuse  and  a  perversion  of 
commercial  treaties,  to  make  them  instruments  for  regulating  duties  or  prescribing 
Custom-house  regulations. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  occasions  may  occur,  in  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  stipu- 
late for  a  reduction  of  duties  or  an  abolition  of  prohibitions  on  the  one  side,  in  return  foi 
similar  concessions  on  the  other.  But  all  arrangements  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  convention  limited  to  that  particular  object ;  and  a  fixed  and  not  very  distant 
term  should  be  specified,  when  the  obligation  in  the  convention  should  expire,  and 
both  parties  be  at  liberty  to  continue  or  abandon  the  regulations  agreed  upon.  Generally 
speaking,  all  treaties  which  determine  what  the  duties  on  importation  or  exportation 
shall  be,  or  which  stipulate  for  preferences,  are  radically  objectionable.  Nations  ought 
to  regulate  their  tariffs  in  whatever  mode  they  judge  best  for  the  promotion  of  their 
own  interests,  without  being  shackled  by  engagements  with  others.  *  If  foreign  powers 
be  all  treated  alike,  none  of  them  has  just  grounds  of  complaint ;  and  it  can  never  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  people  to  show  preferences  to  one  over  another.  Those,  for  example, 
by  whom  we  may  be  most  advantageously  supplied  with  foreign  products,  require  no 
preferences ;  and  if  we  exclude  them,  or  give  a  preference  to  others,  we  incontestably 
injure  ourselves:  and  yet  19  out  of  20  of  the  regulations  as  to  duties  in  commercial 
treaties  have  been  founded  on  this  preposterous  principle.  They  have  been  employed  to 
divert  trade  into  channels,  where  it  would  not  naturally  flow ;  that  is,  to  render  it  less 
secure  and  less  profitable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  has  usually  been  laid  upon  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  privileges  sometimes  conceded  in  commercial  treaties.  But  we  believe  that 
those  who  inquire  into  the  subject  will  find  that  such  concessions  have,  in  every  case, 
been  not  only  injurious  to  the  party  making  them,  but  also  to  the  party  in  whose  favour 
they  have  been  made.  The  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Methuen  in  1 703,  was  almost  universally  regarded,  for  a  very  long  period,  as  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  country ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by 
every  one  who  has  reflected  upon  such  subjects,  that  few  transactions  have  taken  place 
by  which  these  interests  have  been  more  deeply  injured.  It  stipulated  for  the  free  ad- 
mission of  British  woollens  into  Portugal,  from  which  they  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be 
excluded  ;  but  in  return  for  this  concession  —  a  concession  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
Portuguese  than  to  us  —  we  bound  ourselves  "  for  ever  hereafter"  to  admit  wines  of 
growth  of  Portugal  into  Great  Britain  at  |ds  of  the  duty  payable  on  the  wines  of 
France !  Thus,  in  order  to  open  an  access  for  our  woollens  to  the  limited  market  of 
Portugal,  we  consented,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  drink  inferior  wine,  bought  at  a  com- 
paratively high  price  !  —  (See  Wine.)  This,  however,  was  not  all :  by  excluding  one  of 
the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  we  necessarily 
lessened  their  ability  to  deal  with  us ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  provoked  them  to  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  against  our  trade.  It  is  owing  more  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
Methuen  treaty  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  the  trade  between  England  and  France  — 
a  trade  that  would  naturally  be  of  vast  extent  and  importance  —  is  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  ;  and  is  hardly,  indeed,  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  trade  with  Sweden 
and  Norway. — (See  ante,  p.  644.) 

It  is  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  nation  will  ever  continue  to  grant  to  another  any 
exclusive  advantage  in  her  markets,  unless  she  obtain  what  she  reckons  an  equivalent 
advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  other.  And  if  a  commercial  treaty  stipulating  for  an 
exclusive  privilege  be  really  and  bond  fide  observed  by  the  country  granting  the  privilege, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  concessions  made  by  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  granted 
are  sufficient  fully  to  countervail  it.  Those  who  grasp  at  exclusive  privileges  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  or  who  atternpt  to  extort  valuable  concessions  from  the  weakness  or  ignorance 
of  their  neighbours,  are  uniformly  defeated  in  their  object.  All  really  beneficial 
commercial  transactions  are  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity ;  and  that  nation 

*  This  principle  is  laid  down  as  fundamental  by  a  very  high  authority,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  tract 
Sur  les  A  vantages  des  Relations  Commerciales  entre  la  France  et  V  Angleterre. 
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will  always  flourish  most,  and  have  the  foundations  of  her  prosperity  best  securea,  who 
is  a  universal  merchant,  and  deals  with  all  the  world  on  the  same  fair  and  liberal 
principles. 

The  justness  of  these  principles,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  now  beginning  to  be  very 
generally  admitted.  Stipulations  as  to  duties  and  Custom-house  regulations  are  disap- 
pearing from  commercial  treaties ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  period,  every 
trace  of  them  may  have  vanished. 

A  good  work  on  the  principles,  style,  and  history  of  commercial  treaties  is  a  desideratum.  The  best  we 
have  seen  are  Mascovius  De  Foederibus  Commerciorum,  4to.  Leipsic,  1735. ;  and  Bouchaud,  Theorie  des 
Traites  de  Commerce,  12mo.  Paris,  1777.  But  these  are  principally  works  of  erudition,  and  were  written 
before  the  sound  principles  of  commercial  policy  had  been  unfolded.  There  is  no  good  collection  of  trea- 
ties in  the  Enghsh  language;  but  Mr.  Hertslet's  work  is  valuable,  as  containing  the  recent  treaties  in  an 
accessible  form.  A  work  containing  new  treaties  and  state  papers  is  annually  compiled  at  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  it  used  to  be  distributed  to  a  few  official  personages  only,  but  it  is  now  sold  to  the  public. 

We  subjoin  copies  of  some  of  the  commercial  treaties  and  conventions  existing  at  this 
moment  between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers. 

Austria. 
Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria^ 
signed  at  London,  December  21.  1829. 
Article  1.  From  the  1st  day  of  February,  1830,  Austrian  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  or 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such 
ports  respectively. 

2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Austria,  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

3.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  of 
Austria,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles  if 
imported  in  Austrian  ships :  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  j)orts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  Austrian  ships. 

4.  All  goods  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  or  in  national  vessels  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  or  in  national  vessels. 

5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either  country, 
or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  in  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of 
any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account  of 
or  in  reference  to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  may  be  imported  ;  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever 
shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in  Austrian  vessels  with  the  British  dominions  in  the 
East  Indies,  or  now  held  by  the  East  India  Company  in  virtue  of  their  charter,  his  Britannic  Majesty  con. 
sents  to  grant  the  same  facilities  and  privileges,  in  all  respects,  to  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty,  as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  under  any  treaty  or  act  of  parliament  by  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  are,  or  may  be,  applicable 
to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  country  enjoying  the  like  facilities  and  privileges  of  trading 
with  the  said  dominions. 

7.  All  the  possessions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  except  the  British  possessions  in  the  Medi. 
terranean  Sea,  shall,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britaf\i  and  Ireland. 

8.  That  clause  of  article  7.  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  between 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  which  relates  to  the  commerce  between  the 
dominions  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is 
hereby  confirmed. 

9.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  until  the  18th  day  of  March,  1836;  and  further,  until  the 
end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  on  or  at  any  time  after  the  said  18th  day  of  March,  1836  ;  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
either  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

10.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
.seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  day  of  December,  Aberdeen. 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1829.  W.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

ESTERHAZY. 

Austrian  ships  may  import  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  into  any  of  the 
British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  such  dominions,  and  export  goods  from  such  British 
possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever.  —  {Order  in  Council,  April  7.  1830.) 

Denmark. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  London,  the  Wlh  of  June,  1824. 
Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  Danish  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departnig  from 
the  ports  of  his  Danish  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  porta 
respectively.  o..      ..  ^u        r-   u    u-  u 

2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  are  or  shaU  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  of  Denmark  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  ol  the  other. 

3.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  and 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  pay- 
able upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  Danish  ships;  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  with 
regard  to  Danish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  respect 
to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  which  can 
legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Danish  ships. 

4.  All  goods  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either 
country,  or  by  any  ciimpany,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the 
purchase  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  imported  into  the  other, 
on  account  of  or  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported  :  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contractmg  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever 
shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

6.  The  high  contracting  parties  having  mutually  determined  not  to  include,  in  the  present  convention, 
their  respective  colonies,  in  which  are  comprehended,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
the  islands  of  Ferroe;  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  intercourse  which  may  at  present  legally  be  carried 
on  by  the  subjects  or  ships  of  either  of  the  said  high  contracting  parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other, 
shall  remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  this  convention  had  never  been  concluded. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  12  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the 
other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed 
between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
either  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine, 

8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  16th  of  June,  1824.  George  Canning. 

W.  HUSKISSON. 
C.   E.   MOLTRE. 

Separate  Article. 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  enter  upon  additional  stipulations  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  extending,  even  beyond  what  is  comprehended  in  the  convention  of  this  date,  the 
commercial  regulations  of  their  respective  subjects  and  dominions,  upon  the  principles  either  of  reciprocal 
or  equivalent  advantages,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  in  the  event  of  any  articles  or  article  being  con- 
cluded between  the  said  high  contracting  parties,  for  giving  effect  to  such  stipulations,  it  is  hereby  agreed, 
tliat  the  article  or  articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so  concluded  shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
aforesaid  convention. 

Additional  Article. 

Their  Britannic  and  D.mish  Majesties  mutually  agree,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied  in 
either  of  their  dominions  (their  respective  colonies  being  excepted  from  the  convention  of  this  date),  upon 
any  personal  property  of  their  respective  subjects,  on  the  removal  of  same  from  the  dominions  of  their 
said  Majesties  reciprocally,  either  upon  the  inheritance  of  such  property,  or  otherwise,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  in  each  state,  upon  the  like  property,  when  removed  by  a  subject  of  such  state,  respectively. 

France. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  together  with  two 
additional  Articles  thereunto  annexed,  signed  at  London,  January  26.  1826. 

Article  1.  French  vessels  coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of  France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming 
from  or  departing  for  any  place,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  on 
entering  into  or  departing  from  the  same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilotage, 
quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever  denomination, 
than  those  to  which  British  vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  subject,  on  entering 
into  or  departing  from  such  ports ;  and,  reciprocally,  from  and  after  the  same  period,  British  vessels 
coming  from  or  departing  for  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  if  in  ballast,  coming  from  or  departing 
for  any  place,  shall  not  be  sutiject,  in  the  ports  of  France,  either  in  entering  into  or  departing  from  the 
same,  to  any  higher  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light-house,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  cor- 
responding duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever  denomination,  thaw  those  to  which  French 
vessels,  in  respect  of  the  same  voyages,  are  or  may  be  subject,  on  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 
ports ;  whether  such  duties  are  collected  separately,  or  are  consolidated  in  one  and  the  same  duty ;  —  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  to  regulate  the  amount  of  such  duty  or  duties  in  France, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  are  or  may  be  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  will  always  be   disposed  to   reduce  the  amount  of  the  said   burdens  in  France,  in 

Proportion  to  any  reduction  which  may  hereafter  be  made  of  those  now  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Lingdom. 

2.  Goods  which  can  or  may  be  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  ports  of 
France,  if  so  imported  in  French  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  if  imported  in  British 
vessels;  and,  reciprocally,  goods  which  can  or  may  be  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  France,  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  so  imported  in  British  vessels,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  if 
imported  in  French  vessels.  The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  not  being  allowed  to  be  imported 
from  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other,  in  French  vessels,  nor  from  France  in  French,  British,  or 
any  other  vessels,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home  consumption,  but  only  for  warehousing 
and  re-exportation,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  reserves  to  himself  to  direct  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  shall  not  be  imported  from  the  said  countries,  nor  from  any  other, 
in  British  vessels,  nor  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  British,  French,  or  any  other  vessels,  into  the  ports 
of  France,  for  the  consumption  of  that  kingdom,  but  only  for  warehousing  and  re-exportation. 

With  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  understood  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  that  such  productions  shall  not  be  imported,  in  British  ships,  into  France,  for  the  consumption  of 
that  kingdom,  unless  such  ships  shall  have  been  laden  therewith  in  some  port  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  may  adopt,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  some  corresponding  restrictive  measure. 
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with  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  countries  of  Europe  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  French  vessels:  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving,  however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  making, 
by  mutual  consent,  such  relaxations  in  the  strict  execution  of  the  present  article^  as  they  may  think 
useful  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  2  countries,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  concessions,  affording 
each  to  the  other  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages. 

3.  All  goods  which  can  or  may  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  of  the  2  countries,  shall, 
on  their  export,  pay  the  same  duties  of  exportation,  whether  the  exportation  of  such  goods  be  made  in 
British  or  in  French  vessels,  provided  the  said  vessels  proceed,  respectively,  direct  from  the  ports  of  the 
one  country  to  those  of  the  other.  And  all  the  said  goods  so  exported  in  British  or  French  vessels,  shall 
be  reciprocally  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  allowances  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  granted  by  the  regulations  of  each  country,  respectively. 

4.  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  in  the  intercourse  of  navigation 
between  their  2  countries,  the  vessels  of  any  third  power  shall,  in  no  case,  obtain  more  favourable 
conditions  than  those  stipulated,  in  the  present  convention,  in  favour  of  British  and  French  vessels. 

5.  The  fishing-boats  of  either  of  the  2  countries,  which  may  be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  ports,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  other  country,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  duties  or  port  charges 
of  any  description  whatsoever;  provided  the  said  boats,  when  so  driven  in  l)y  stress  of  weather,  snail  not 
discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  cargo,  or  portion  of  cargo,  in  the  ports,  or  on  the  parts  of  the  coast 
where  they  shall  have  sought  shelter. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  be  reciprocally  extended  and  in  force,  in  all  the  possessions  subject  to  their  respective  dominions  in 
Europe. 

7.  1  he  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years,  from  the  5th  of  April  of  the  pre- 
sent year ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  12  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have 
given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  its  operation  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years  : 
and  it  is  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  12  months'  extension  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  this 
convention,  and  all  the  stipulations  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratihcations  shall  be  exchanged  in  London,  within 
the  space  of  1  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

George  Canning.  Le  Prince  de  Polignac. 

William  Huskisson. 

Additional  Articles. 

Article  1.  French  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  sail  from  any  port  whatever  of  the  countries  under  the 
dominion  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to  all  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  those  possessed 
by  the  East  India  Company),  and  to  import  into  the  said  colonies  all  kinds  of  merchandise  ibeing  produc- 
tions the  growth  or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  any  country  under  the  dominion  of  France),  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported 
only  from  countries  under  the  British  dominion ;  and  the  said  French  vessels,  as  well  as  the  merchandise 
imported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject,  in  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  other  or  higher 
duties  than  those  to  which  British  vessels  may  be  subject,  on  importing  the  same  merchandise  from  any 
foreign  country,  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the  merchandise  itself. 

The  same  fai:ilities  shall  be  granted,  reciprocally,  in  the  colonies  of  France,  with  regard  to  the  import- 
ation, in  British  vessels,  of  all  kinds  of  mtrchandise,  (being  productions  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  country  under  the  British  dominion,)  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies,  or  are  permitted  to  be  imported  only  from  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  And  whereas  all  goods,  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  may  now  be 
importeii  into  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  tlie  ships  of  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  list  of  specified  articles,  which  can  only  be  imported  into  the  said  colonies  in  British  ships,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  ad(iing  to  the  said  list  of 
excepted  articles  any  other,  the  produce  of  the  French  dominions,  the  addition  whereof  may  appear  to 
his  Majesty  to  be  necessary  for  placing  the  commerce  and  navigation  to  be  permitted  to  the  subjects  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  with  the  colonies  of  the  other,  upon  a  footing  of  fair  reciprocity. 

2.  French  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  export  from  all  the  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  (except  those 
possessed  by  the  East  India  Company),  all  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported 
from  such  colonies  in  vessels  other  than  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  said  vessels,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chandise exported  in  the  same,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  which  British 
vessels  may  be  subject,  on  exporting  the  said  merchandise,  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the  merchandise 
itself;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  allowances  of  the  same 
nature,  to  which  British  vessels  would  be  entitled,  on  such  exportation. 

The  same  facilities  and  privileges  shall  be  granted,  reciprocally,  in  all  the  colonies  of  France,  for  the 
exportation,  in  British  vessels,  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  which  are  not  prohibited  to  be  exported  from 
such  colonies  in  vessels  other  than  those  of  France. 

These  2  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  convention  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  Jan.  26.  1826. 

George  Canning.  Le  Prince  de  Polignac. 

William  Huskisson. 

A  Treasury  letter,  dated  28th  of  March,  1826,  directs  that  French  vessels,  and  their  cargoes  legally 
imported  or  exported  on  board  the  same,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  in  the  preceding  pages, 
are,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1826,  to  be  charged  with  such  and  the  like  duties  only,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  that  are  charged  on  British  vessels,  and  similar  cargoes  laden  on  board  thereof;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances  are  to  be  paid  on  articles  exported  in  French  ves  els, 
that  are  paid,  granted,  or  allowed  on  similar  articles  exported  in  British  ves.sels.  And  the  necessary  in. 
structions  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  in  the  colonies  for  carrying  into  effect  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  2  additional  articles  of  the  said  convention,  respecting  French  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
from  the  1st  of  October,  1826. 

Hanse  Towns. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Free  Hanseatic  Republics  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburgti,  signed  at  London,  Sept.  i9.  1825. 
Article  1.  From  and  after  the  date  hereof,  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the 
free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh ;  and  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh 
vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  ship  duties  or  charges  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessilii 
entering  or  departing  from  such  ports  resi>ectively. 
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2.  All  goods,  whether  the  production  of  the  territories  of  the  free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  of  any  other  country,,  which  may  be  legally  imported  from  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  said  republics  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  in  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh  vessels  ;  and  all  goods,  whether 
the  production  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be 
legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  from  the  said  ports,  in  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh  vessels.  And  all  goods, 
which  may  be  legally  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  in 
national  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  in  British  vessels. 

3.  All  goods  which  can  be  legally  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  directly  from  the 
ports  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty, 
whether  imported  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  either  of  tlie  said  republics  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  draw- 
backs, and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  British  or  Hanseatic  vessels.  And  the  like  reciprocity  shall 
be  observed,  in  the  ports  of  the  said  republics,  in  respect  to  all  goods  which  can  be  legally  imported  into 
or  exported  from  any  or  either  of  the  said  ports  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  or  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  nor  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  their  behalf  or  under  their  authority,  in  the 
purchase  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  their  states  respectively,  imported  into 
the  other,  on  account  of  or  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported ; 
it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties  that  no  distinction  or  difference 
whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

5.  In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburgh,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and  navigation  subsisting  between  these  republics, 
it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  any  vessel  which  shall  have  been  built  in  any  or  either  of  the  ports 
of  the  said  republics,  and  which  shall  be  owned  exclusively  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of 
them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  either  of  them,  and  provided  3-4ths  of  the  crew 
shall  be  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  republics,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  com- 
prised in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  such  vessel,  so  built,  owned,  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  this  convention,  be  taken  to  be  and  be  considered  as  a  vessel  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or 
Hamburgh. 

6.  Any  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  free  Hanseatic  republics  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  and  coming  from  either  of  the  said  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shall, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  be  deemed  to  come  from  the  country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs ; 
and  any  British  vessel  and  her  cargo  trading  to  the  ports  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  directly  or 
in  succession,  shall,  for  the  like  purposes,  be  on  the  footing  of  a  Hanseatic  vessel  and  her  cargo  making 
the  same  voyage. 

7.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  levied,  in  any  or  either  of  the 
states  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  any  personal  property  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  each 
respectively,  on  the  removal  of  the  same  from  the  dominions  or  territory  of  such  states,  (either  upon 
inheritance  of  such  property,  or  otherwise,)  than  are  or  shall  be  payable,  in  each  state,  upon  the  hke  pro- 
perty when  removed  by  a  subject  or  citizen  of  such  state  respectively. 

8.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  enter  upon  additional  stipulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  and  extending,  even  beyond  what  is  comprehended  in  the  convention  of  this  date,  the 
commercial  relations  of  their  respective  subjects  and  dominions,  citizens  and  territories,  upon  the  principle 
either  of  reciprocal  or  equivalent  advantages,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  article  or 
articles  being  concluded  between  the  said  high  contracting  parties,  for  giving  effect  to  such  stipulations,  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  the  article  or  articles  which  may  hereafter  be  so  concluded  shall  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  present  convention. 

9.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  12  months  after  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the 
one  part,  or  the  governments  of  the  free  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburgh,  or  eithe"* 
of  them,  on  the  other  part,  shall  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the 
saiil  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  said  term  of  10  years  :  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months 
after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  of  the  parties  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all 
the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine,  as  far  as  regards  the  states  giving  and  receiv- 
ing such  notice  ;  it  being  always  understood  and  agreed,  that,  if  one  or  more  of  the  Hanseatic  republics 
aforesaid  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  iO  years  from  the  date  hereof,  give  or  receive  notice  of  the  proposed 
termination  of  this  convention,  such  convention  shall,  nevertheless,  remain  in  full  force  and  operation  as 
far  as  regartis  the  remaining  Hanseatic  republics  or  republic  which  may  not  have  given  or  received  such 
notice. 

10.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  Sept.  29.  1825.  GtoRGE  Canning. 

w.  huskisson. 
James  Colquhoun. 
Mexico. 

Treatu  of  Amitv,  Commerce,  and  Navtsation,  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  signed  at  London, 
^  ''  December  26.  1826. 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  their  citizens. 

2.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  places  and  rivers  in  the 
territories  aforesaid,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  to  which  other  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively; 
also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce  ;  and,  generally,  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 
for  their  commerce. 

In  like  manner,  the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  post-orhce  packets  of  the  2  countries,  shall  have 
liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbours,  rivers,  and  places,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  (if 
any)  to  which  other  foreign  sliips  of  war  and  packets  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  to  anchor,  and  to  remain  there  and  refit;  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries respectively.  .        ,  .      ,  .  ,      , 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  the  coasting  trade  is  not  understood,  in  which  national  vessels  only  are  permitted  to  engage. 

3.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  engages  further,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  shall  have  the  like  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  article,  in  all  his  dominions  situated  out  of  Europe,  to  the  full  extent  in  which  the  same  is  permitted 
at  present,  or  shall  be  permitted  hereafter,  to  any  other  nation. 

4.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico,  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles' 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  the  territories  or  dominions  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the 
exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  territories  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  ex- 
portation of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
of  the  said  territories  of  Mexico,  to  or  from  the  said  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  to  or  from 
the  said  territories  of  Mexico,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

5.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  harbour  dues,  pilotage,  salvage 
in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed,  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
Mexico,  on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  Mexican  vessels*;  nor,  in  the  ports 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories,  on  Mexican  vessels,  than  shall  be  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  on 
British  vessels. 

(5.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico,  of  any  article  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Hritannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  importation  shall 
be  in  Mexican*  or  in  British  vessels;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  whe- 
ther  such  importation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
S'ame  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  to  Mexico  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  Mexican 
or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed, 
on  tlie  exportation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's  dominions,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 

7.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which  may  respectively  con- 
stitute a  British  or  Mexican*  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his 
]5ritannic  Majesty,  or  vessels  which  shall  have  been  captured  from  an  enemy  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
siiips  of  war,  or  by  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty  furnished  with  letters  of  marque  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
ot  the  Admiralty,  and  regularly  condemned  in  one  of  his  said  Majesty's  prize  courts  as  a  lawful  prize,  or 
which  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent  court  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall 
be  considered  as  British  vessels ;  and  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from 
the  enemy  by  the  ships  of  Mexico,  and  condemned  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be 
owned  by  any  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  3-4ths  of  the  mariners  are  citizens 
of  Mexico,  excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessels. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea  letter,  under  the  signature  of  the  proper 
liorson  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  (the  form  of  which 
shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  that  he,  or 
they,  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  proportion  to  be  specified;  together  with  the  name, 
burden,  and  description  of  the  vessel  as  to  built  and  measurement,  and  the  several  particulars  constituting 
the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  All  merchants,  commanders  ,of  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  have 
full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to 
the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter;  nor  shall  they  be 
obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than  those  employed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them 
any  other  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is  paid,  in  like  cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute 
freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods, 
i'.iiported  into  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing  the  laws  and  established  customs 
of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  by  the 
citizens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  shall  receive  and 
enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to 
the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively,  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  just 
rights ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  what- 
ever description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  therein  as  native  citizens. 

9.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  the  disposal  of 
personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange,  or  testament,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatsover,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  2  con- 
tracting parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  territories,  the  same  privileges,  liberties 
and  rights,  as  native  subjects;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts 
or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid,  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in 
whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  resident. 

lU.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships,  the  safety  of  mer- 
chandise, goods,  and  effects,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  respect- 
ively, shall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  the  dominions  and  territories  in  which  they 
may  reside.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  miUtary  service,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  No 
forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them;  nor  shall  their  property  be  subject  to  any  other  charges,  requi- 
sitions, or  taxes,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their 
respective  dominions. 

11.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  2  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party;  Imt,  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he 
shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  consids  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them 
may  judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  Mexican  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever  privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents 
of  the  same  rank  belonging  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  Mexican  territories  shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  recipro- 
city, whatever  privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  granted  to  the  Mexican  diplomatic 
agents  and  consuls  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

12.  For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  States,  it  is  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any 

»  See  additional  articles  at  the  end  of  this  treaty. 
4  F  4 
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rupture,  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  2  contracting  parties,  the  merchants  residing 
upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  6  months,  and  those  of  the  interior  a  whole  year,  to  wind  up  their  ac- 
counts, and  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  a  safe-conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  port  which 
they  shall  themselves  select.  All  those  who  are  established  in  the  respective  dominions  and  territories 
of  the  2  contracting  parties,  in  the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilegeof  remaining  and  continuing  such  trade  and  employment  therein,  without  any  manner  of  inter- 
ruption, in  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no 
offence  against  the  laws  :  and  their  gooits  and  effects,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  or  seque»tration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  those  which  may  be  made 
upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respective  dominions 
or  territories  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  case,  debts,  between  individuals 
public  funds,  and  the  shares  of  companies,  shall  never  be  confiscated,  sequestered,  or  detained.  * 

13.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  Mexican  territories,  shall  enjoy,  in  their 
houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and,  continuing  in  possession  of  what 
they  now  enjoy,  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annoyed,  in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  provided  they  respect  that  of  the  nation  in  which  they  reside,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country.  They  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  to  the  full,  the  privilege  already  granted  to 
them  of  burying,  in  the  places  already  assigned  for  that  purpose,  such  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
as  may  die  within  the  Mexican  territories  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account.  The  citizens  of  Mexico  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  of  liis 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  same  protection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public 
or  private,  either  within  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

J4.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatsoever,  be  disturbed  or 
molested  in  the  peaceable  possession  and  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  they 
have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  and  laid  down  in  a  convention  signed  between  his 
said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  14th  of  July,  178fi :  whether  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said  convention,  or  from  any  other  concession 
which  may,  at  any  time,  have  been  made  by  the  King  of  Spain,  or  his  predecessors,  to  British  subjects 
and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  occupations  within  the  limits  aforesaid  :  the  2  con. 
trading  parties  reserving,  however,  for  some  more  fitting  opportunity,  the  further  arrangements  on 
this  article. 

15.  The  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the  territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

16.  The  2  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  treating  and  agreeing  hereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  such  other  articles  as  may  appear  to  them  to  contribute  still  further  to  the 
improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  their 
respective  subjects  and  citizens  ;  and  such  articles  as  may  be  so  agreed  upon,  shall,  when  duly  ratified, 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  those  now  con- 
tained in  it. 

17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
the  space  of  6  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

William  Huskisson,  Sebastian  Camacho. 

James  J.  Morier. 

Additional  Articles. 

1,  Whereas  in  the  present  state  of  Mexican  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Mexico  to  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  articles  5,  6,  7-  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that 
part  of  the  7th  article  which  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Mexican  ship,  a  ship  shall 
actually  have  been  built  in  Mexico,  should  be  strictly  and  literally  observed,  and  immediately  brought 
into  operation  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  10  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any  ships,  wherosoever  built,  being  bond  fide  the  property  of  and  wholly 
owned  by  one  or  more  citizens  of  Mexico,  and  whereof  the  master  and  3-4ths  of  the  mariners,  at  least, 
are  also  natural-born  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  Mexico,  by  act  of  the  government, 
as  lawful  subjects  of  Mexico,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be  considered 
as  Mexican  ships  :  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving 
to  himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  article  7.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation 
shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  tliat  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Mexican 
shipping. 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  10  years,  the  stipulations  contained  in  articles  5.  and  6. 
of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  suspended ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  British  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  fVom  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in 
such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  by 
the  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and, 
reciprocally,  it  is  agreed,  that  Mexican  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of  the  States  of 
Mexico,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  States,  imported  in  such  ships, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  tnan  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  ships, 
and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher 
duties  shall  be  paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  than  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years,  the  stipulations  of  the  said  5th  and 
6th  articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two  countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  ill  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  e.\changed  at  the 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

William  Huskisson,  Sebastian  Camacho. 

James  J.  Morier. 

An  order  in  council,  dated  September  3.  1827,  orders,  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 

entering  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  ballast,  or  laden  direct  from, 

any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the 

cargoes  on  board  the  same,  such  cargoes  consisting  of  articles  which  may  be  legally  imported  or  exported. 
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shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on 
British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  ports,  or  on  similar  articles  when  imported  into,  or 
exported  from,  such  ports  in  British  vessels  :  and  also  such  articles,  when  exported  from  the  said  ports 
m  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  respectively,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks, 
and  allowances  that  are  granted  on  similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessels, 
A^.  5.  — Treaties  similar  to  the  above  have  been  negotiated  with  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  &'C. 

Netherlands. 

Treaty  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  respecting  Territories  and 
Conmierce  in  the  East  Indies,  signed  at  London,  March  17.  1824. 
Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  admit  the  subjects  of  each  other  to  trade  with  their 
respective  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  in  Ceylon,  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  their  respective  subjects  conforming  themselves  to  the  local 
regulations  of  each  settlement. 

2.  The  subjects  and  vessels  of  one  nation  shall  not  pay,  upon  importation  or  exj)ortation,  at  the  ports  of 
the  other  in  the  Eastern  seas,  any  duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  double  of  that  at.  which  the  subjects  and 
vessels  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  are  charged. 

The  duties  paid  on  exports  or  Imports  at  a  British  port,  on  the  continent  of  India,  or  in  Ceylon,  on 
Dutch  bottoms,  shall  be  arranged  so  as,  in  no  case,  to  be  charged  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  by  British  subjects,  and  on  British  bottoms. 

In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which  no  duty  is  imposed,  when  imported  or  exported  by  the  subjects,  oi 
on  the  vessels,  of  the  nation  to  which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon  the  subjects  or  vessels  of 
the  other  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  6  per  cent. 

3.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage,  that  no  treaty  hereafter  made  by  either,  with  any  native  power 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  shall  contain  any  article  tending,  either  expressly,  or  by  the  impo>ition  of  unequal 
duties,  to  exclude  the  trade  of  the  other  party  from  the  ports  of  such  native  power  ;  and  that  if,  in  any 
treaty  now  existing  on  either  part,  any  article  to  that  effect  has  been  admitted,  such  article  shall  be 
abrogated  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty. 

It  is  understood  that,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty,  communication  has  been  made  by 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  other,  of  all  tre;ities  or  engagements  subsisting  between  each  of 
them,  resi)ectively,  and  any  native  powers  in  the  Eastern  seas ;  and  that  the  like  communication  shall  be 
made  of  all  such  treaties  concluded  by  them,  respectively,  hereafter. 

4.  Their  Britannic  and  Netherland  Majesties  engage  to  give  strict  orders,  as  well  to  their  civil  and 
military  authorities,  as  to  their  ships  of  war,  to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade,  established  by  articles  1,  2, 
and  .S.  ;  and,  in  no  case,  to  impede  a  free  communication  of  the  natives  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with 
the  ports  of  the  2  governments,  respectively,  or  of  the  subjects  of  the  2  governments  with  the  ports 
belonging  to  native  powers. 

5.  Their  Britannic  and  Netherland  Majesties,  in  like  manner,  engage  to  concur  effectually  in  repressing 
piracy  in  those  seas  :  they  will  not  grant  either  asylum  or  protection  to  vessels  engaged  in  piracy,  and 
they  will,  in  no  case,  permit  the  ships  or  merchandise  captured  by  such  vessels,  to  be  introduced,  depo- 
sited, or  sold,  in  any  of  their  possessions. 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  orders  shall  be  given  by  the  2  governments,  to  their  officers  and  agents  in  the 
Ea»t,  not  to  form  any  new  settlement  on  any  of  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  without  previous  autho- 
rity  from  their  respective  governments  in  Europe. 

7.  The  Molucca  Islands,  and  especially  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate,  and  their  immediate  dependencies, 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  articles,  until  the  Netherland  government 
shall  think  fit  to  abandon  the  monopoly  of  spices  ;  but  if  the  said  government  shall,  at  any  time  previous 
to  such  abandonment  of  the  monopoly,  allow  the  subjects  of  any  power,  other  than  an  Asiatic  native 
power,  to  carry  on  any  commercial  intercourse  with  the  said  islands,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majestv  shall  be  admitted  to  such  intercourse,  upon  a  footing  precisely  similar. 

8.  His  Netherland  Majesty  cedes  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  all  his  establishment  on  the  continent  of  India ; 
and  renounces  all  privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  virtue  of  those  establishments. 

9.  The  factory  of  Fort  Marlborough,  and  all^theEnglish  possessions  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  are  hereby 
ceded  to  his  Netherland  Majesty  :  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  that  no  British  settlement 
shall  be  formed  on  that  island,  nor  any  treaty  concluded  by  British  authority,  with  any  native  prince, 
chief,  or  state  therein. 

10.  The  town  and  fort  of  Malacca,  and  its  dependencies,  are  hereby  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ; 
and  his  Netherland  Majesty  engages,  for  himself  and  his  subjects,  never  to  form  any  establishment 
on  any  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  to  conclude  any  treaty  with  any  native  prince,  chief,  or 
state  therein. 

13.  All  the  colonies,  possessions,  and  establishments  which  are  ceded  by  the  preceding  articles,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  sovereigns  on  the  1st  of  March,  1825.  The  fortifications  shall 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  shall  be  at  the  period  of  the  notification  of  this  treaty  in  India  ;  but  no 
claim  shall  be  made,  on  either  side,  for  ordnance,  or  stores  of  any  description,  either  left  or  removed  by 
the  ceding  power,  nor  for  any  arrears  of  revenue,  or  any  charge  of  administration  whatever. 

16.  It  is  agreed  that  all  accounts  and  reclamations,  arising  out  of  the  restoration  of  Java,  and  other 
possessions,  to  the  officers  of  his  Netherland  Majesty  in  the  East  Indies,  — as  well  those  which  were  the 
subject  of  a  convention  made  at  Java  on  the  24th  of  June,  1817,  between  the  commissioners  of  the  2 
nations,  as  all  others,  —  shall  be  finallv  and  completely  closed  and  satisfied,  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
100,UOO/.,  .sterling  money,  to  be  made  in  London  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  1825.  ,  ,..     ,  v 

17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  within  3  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  affixed  thereunto  the 
•eal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  17th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824 

George  Canning.    Charles  Watki.ns  Williams  Wvnn.    H.  Fagel.     A.  R.  Falck. 

Portugal. 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  at  Lisbon,  December  27.  1703. 

Article  1.  His  Sacred  Royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  promises,  both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
successors,  to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Britons,  as  was  accustomed  till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  j  nevertheless, 
upon  this  condition :  .       ,    „   .     .  ,  xi.  ^     *• 

2.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  Sacred  Royal  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of 
her  successors,  be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain  ; 
so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  Prance, 
any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these  wines,  by  the  name  of  cu.stom  or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  thev  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads, 
or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  demanded  from  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deduct- 
ing or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom  or  duty  :  but  if  at  any  time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of 
customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  prejudiced,  it  shall  be 
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just  and  lawful  for  his  Sacred  Royal  Majesty  of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the 
rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures. 

3.  The  most  excellent  Lords  the  plenipotentiaries  promise,  and  take  upon  themselves,  that  their 
above  named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  that  within  the  space  of  2  months  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged. 

Given  at  Lisbon,  the  27th  of  December,  1703. 

John  Methuen.  Marchis  Alegretensis. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 

19tk  of  February/,  1810. 

1.  Peace  established. 

2.  There  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  respective  subjects  of  the 
2  high  contracting  parties,  in  all  the  territories  and  dominions  of  either.  They  may  trade,  travel, 
sojourn,  or  establish  themselves,  in  all  the  ports,  cities,  towns,  countries,  provinces,  or  places  whatsoever, 
belonging  to  each  of  the  2  high  contracting  parties,  except  in  those  from  which  all  foreigners  %vhatso« 
ever  are  generally  and  positively  excluded,  the  names  of  which  places  may  be  hereafter  specified  in  a 
separate  article  of  this  treaty.  Provided,  however,  that  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  any  place 
belonging  to  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  which  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  any  other  country,  shall  thereby  be  considered  as  equally  opened,  and  upon  cor- 
respondent  terms,  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  high  contracting  party,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty.  And  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  do  hereby  bind  themselves  not  to  grant  any  favour,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  state,  which  shall  not  be  also  at  the  same  time 
respectively  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in 
favour  of  that  other  state  should  have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  giving,  quam  proxime,  the  same  com- 
pensation or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  should  have  been  conditional. 

3.  The  subjects  of  the  2  sovereigns  respectively  shall  not  pay,  in  the  ports,  harbours,  roads,  cities, 
towns,  or  places  whatsoever,  belonging  to  either  of  them,  any  greater  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts  (under 
whatsoever  names  they  may  be  designated  or  included),  than  those  that  are  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  ;  and  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  within  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  or  exemptions,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  to  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

4.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  do  agree,  that  there 
shall  be  a  perfect  reciprocity  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  and  imposts  to  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  within  the  several  ports  and  anchoring  places  belonging  to  each  of  them  ;  to  wit,  that 
the  vessels  or  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  pay  any  higher  duties  or  imposts  (under 
whatsoever  name  they  be  designated  or  implied),  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  than  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  shall  be  bound  to  pay  within  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versa.  And 
this  agreement  shall  particularly  extend  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Charges, 
Tonnage  and  Anchorage  Duties,  which  shall  not,  in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  be  greater  for  British 
vessels  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  than  for  Portuguese  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  The  2  high  contracting  parties  do  also  agree,  that  the  same  rates  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  shall 
be  established  in  their  respective  ports  upon  the  exportation  of  goods,  whether  those  goods  be  exported 
in  British  or  Portuguese  vessels  ;  that  is,  that  British  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  favour  in  this  respect, 
within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  that  may  be  shown  to  Portuguese  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versa.  The  2  high  contracting  parties  do  also  agree,  that  goods  coming 
respectively  from  the  ports  of  either  of  them,  shall  pay  the  same  duties,  whether  imported  in  British  or 
Portuguese  vessels ;  or  otherwise,  that  an  increase  of  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  goods  coming  into  the 
ports  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal  from  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  British  ships,  equivalent,  and 
in  exact  proportion,  to  any  increase  of  duties  that  may  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  goods  coming  into  the 
ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  those  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  imported 
in  Portuguese  ships.  And  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  settled  with  due  exactness,  and  that  nothing 
may  be  left  undetermined  concerning  it,  it  is  agreed,  that  Tables  shall  be  drawn  up  by  each  government, 
respectively,  specifymg  the  difference  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  so  imported  ;  and  the  Tables  (which 
shall  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  ports  within  the  respective  dominions  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties) 
shall  be  adjudged  to  form  part  of  this  present  treaty. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  differences  or  misunderstandings  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which  may 
respectively  constitute  a  British  or  Portuguese  vessel,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  in  declaring,  that 
all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels  ;  and  that  all  vessels  built  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  Portugal,  or  ships  taken  by  any  of  the  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
government,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  having  commissions  or  letters  of 
marque  and'reprisal  from  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  any  court  of 
admiralty  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  owned  by  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Reo-ent  of  Portugal,  and  whereof  the  master  and  3-4ths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  be  considered  as  Portuguese  vessels. 

6.  The  mutual  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  respectively, 
in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  are  expressly  permitted,  to  the  same  degree  as  they  have  heretofore  been 
allowed  by  the  2  Crowns  :  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  thus  permitted,  shall  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  most  favoured  nation  trading  in  the  ports  and  seas  of 
Asia  •  that  is,  that  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  grant  any  favour  or  privilege  in  matters 
of  commerce 'and  navigation  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  state  trading  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia, 
which  shall  not  be  also  granted,  quam  pron'mi,  on'the  same  terms,  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  contracting 
party  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  not  to  make  any  regulation  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  incon- 
venient to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  to  the  extent  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  to  the 
itfost  favoured  nation.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  does  also  engage  not  to 
make  any  regulations  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  inconvenient  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
sut'jects  of  h?s  Britannic  Majesty  within  the  ports,  seas,  and  dominions  opened  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 

13  Packets  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  public  service  of  the  2  courts,  and 
facilitating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  their  respective  subjects.  A  convention  shall  be  concluded 
forthwith  on  the  basis  of  that  which  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1808, 
in  order  to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  packets  are  to  be  established,  which  convention  shall  be  ratified 
at  the  same  time  with  the  present  treaty.  .  .u    ^ 

15  All  goods  and  articles  whatsoever  of  the  produce,  manufacture,  industry,  or  invention  of  the  do- 
minions and  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  and  dominions  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
whether  consigned  to  Briti  h  or  Portuguese  subjects,  on  paying,  generally  and  solely,  duties  to  the  amount 
of  15  per  cent  according  to  the  value  which  shall  be  set  upon  them  by  a  tariff  or  Table  of  valuations, 
called  in  the  Portuguese  language  pauta,  the  principal  basis  of  which  shall  be  the  sworn  invoice  cost  of 
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the  aforesaid  goods,  merchandises,  and  articles,  taking  also  into  consideration  (as  far  as  may  be  just  or 
practicable)  the  current  prices  thereof  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  imported.  This  tariff  or  valu- 
ation shall  be  determined  and  settled  by  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants  of  known 
integrity  and  honour,  with  the  assistance,  on  thepart  of  the  British  merchants,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul  general,  or  consul ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendant,  or  administrator  general  of  the  customs,  or  of  their  respective  deputies.  And  the  aforesaid 
tariff  shall  be  made  and  promulgated  in  each  of  the  ports  belonging  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  in  which  there  are  or  may  be  Custom-houses.  And  it  shall  be  revised  and  altered  if 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  whenever  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  resident  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  make 
a  requisition  to  that  effect  through  the  medium  of  his  Britannic  M^esty's  consul  general,  or  consul,  or 
whenever  the  trading  and  commercial  subjects  of  Portugal  shall  make  the  same  requisition  on  tlieir  own 
part. 

If  any  British  goods  should  hereafter  arrive  in  the  ports  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  without  having 
been  specifically  valued  and  rated  in  the  new  tariff  or  pauta,  they  shall  be  admitted  on  paying  the  same 
duties  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valoretn,  according  to  the  invoices  of  the  goods,  which  shall  be  duly  presented 
and  sworn  to  by  the  parties  importing  the  same.  And  in  case  that  any  suspicion  of  fVaud,  or  unfair  prac- 
tices, should  arise,  the  invoices  shall  be  examined,  and  the  real  value  of  the  goods  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants  of  known  integrity  and  honour  ;  and 
in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them,  followed  by  an  equality  of  votes  upon  the  subject,  they 
shall  then  nominate  another  merchant,  likewise  of  known  integrity  and  honour,  to  whom  the  matter  shall 
be  ultimately  referred,  and  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal.  And  in  case  the 
invoice  should  appear  to  have  been  fair  and  correct,  the  goods  specified  in  it  shall  be  admitted,  on  paying 
the  duties  above  mentioned  of  15  per  cent. ;  and  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  examination  of  the  invoice, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  party  who  called  its  fairness  and  correctness  into  question.  But  if  the  invoice 
should  be  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  unfair,  then  the  goods  and  merchandises  shall  be  bought  up  by  the. 
officers  of  the  customs  on  the  account  of  the  Portuguese  government,  according  to  the  value  specified  in 
the  invoice,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  sum  so  paid  for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
the  Portuguese  government  engaging  for  the  payment  of  the  goods  so  valued  and  purchased  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs  within  the  space  of  15  days  ;  and  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the  examination  of  the 
fraudulent  invoice  shall  be  paid  by  the  party  who  presented  it  as  just  and  fair. 

17.  Articlesof  military  and  naval  stores  brought  into  the  ports  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  which  the  Portuguese  government  may  be  desirous  of  taking  for  its  own  use,  shall  be  paid 
for  without  delay  at  the  prices  af)pointed  by  the  proprietors,  who  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sell  such 
articles  on  any  other  terms. 

If  the  Portuguese  government  shall  take  into  its  own  care  and  custody  any  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo, 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  or  otherwise,  the  Portuguese  government  shall  be  responsible  for  any  damage 
or  injury  that  the  same  may  receive  while  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese 
government. 

18.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  grant  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  the  privilege  of  being  assignantes  for  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  Custom-houses  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  dominions,  on  the  same  terms,  and  on  giving  the  same  security,  as  are  required  from  the 
subjects  of  Portugal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  shall  receive,  as  far  as  it  may  be  just  or  legal, 
the  same  favour  in  the  Custom-houses  of  Great  Britain  as  is  shown  to  the  natural  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

ly.  His  Britannic  Majesty  does  promise  and  engage,  that  all  goods  and  articles  whatsoever,  of  the  pro- 
duce, manufacture,  industry,  or  invention  of  the  dominions  or  subjects  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  and  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  paying  generally  and  only  the 
same  duties  that  are  paid  upon  similar  articles  by  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

If  any  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  exclusively  in  favour  of  British  goods  imported  into  the 
dominions  of  Portugal,  an  equivalent  reduction  shall  take  place  on  Portuguese  goods  and  merchandises 
imported  into  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  articles  upon  which  such  equiva- 
lent reduction  is  to  take  place  being  settled  by  previous  concert  and  agreement  between  the  2  high 
contracting  parties.  ,  ,         ,  .    , 

It  is  understood,  that  any  such  reduction  so  graiited  by  either  party  to  the  other,  shall  not  be  granted 
afterwards  (except  upon  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same  compensation)  in  favour  of  any  other  state  or 
nation  whatsoever.  And  this  declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  2  high 
contracting  parties.  ,      .         „  „       ..       ,  .  ,  .    ,    ,  „ 

"0  But  as  there  are  some  articles  of  the  growth  and  production  of  Brazil,  which  are  excluded  from 
the  markets  and  home  consumption  of  the  British  dominions,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles 
similar  to  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies  ;  his  Britannic  Majesty,  willing  to  favour  and  protect  [as 
much  as  possible)  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Higliness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
consents  and  permits  that  the  said  articles,  as  well  as  all  others  the  growth  and  produce  of  Brazil,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  may  be  received  and  warehoused  in  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions, 
which  shall  be  by  law  appointed  to  be  warehousing  ports  for  those  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  re  export- 
ation under  due  regulation,  exempted  from  the  greater  duties  with  which  they  would  be  charged  were 
they  destined  for  consumption  within  the  British  dominions,  and  liable  only  to  the  reduced  duties  and 
expenses  on  warehousing  and  re-exportation.  ^     •,    •    •       .u  ^  j  •      ^u     ir  .. 

k\  In  like  manner,  notwithstanding  the  general  privilege  of  admission  thus  granted  in  the  15th 
article  of  the  present  treatv  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  all  goods  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  British  dominions,  his  Royal  Highness  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  imposing 
heavv  and  even  prohibitorv  duties  on  all  articles  known  by  the  name  of  British  East  Indian  Goods  and 
West  Indian  Produce  such 'as  sugar  and  coffee,  which  cannot  be  admitted  for  consumption  in  the  Portu- 
guese  dominions,  by  reason  of  the  same  principle  of  colonial  policy  which  prevents  the  tree  admission  into 
the  British  dominions  of  corresponding  articles  of  Brazilian  produce  ^  v.-     ,      •   • 

But  his  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  consents  that  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions, 
where  there  areor  mav  be  Custom-houses,  shall  be  free  ports  for  the  reception  and  admission  of  all  articles 
whatsoever  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions,  not  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Dlace  at  which  they  may  be  received  or  admitted,  but  for  re-exportation,  either  for  other  ports  of  the 
dominions  of  Portugal,  or  for  those  of  other  states.  And  the  articles  thus  received  and  adniitted  (subject 
to  due  regulations)  shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  with  which  they  would  be  charged,  if  destined  for 
the  consumption  of  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  landed  or  warehoused,  and  liable  only  to  the  same 
expenses  that  may  be  paid  by  articles  of  Brazilian  produce  received  and  warehoused  for  re-exportation 
in  the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  ,.     ,     ,        fi  „  .  ,vf  ^f  o  r-o^K^..-.,^  * 

22  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  declare  the  poit  of  St.  Catherine  to 
be  a>"  '  Port,  according  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  o    the  present  treaty 

23  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is  pleased  to  render  Goa  a  IreePort,  and  to 
permit  the  free  toleration  of  all  religious  sects  whatever  in  that  city  and  its  dependences 

™  A  1  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  situated  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
(in  articles  not  Tncluded  in  the  exclusive  contracts  possessed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal)  which  may  have 
teerformerW  a  lowed  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  is  confirmed  and  secured  to  them  now,  and  for 
ever   inThe  sai  e  manner  as  the  trade  whicli  has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  Portuguese  subjects  in 
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the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia  is  confirmed  and  secured  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  6th  article  of  the  present 
treaty. 

25.  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents;  to  waive  the  right  of  creating  factories  or  incorporated  bodies  of 
British  merchants,  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal :  provided,  however,  that  this  shall  not  deprive  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  of  the  full  enjoyment,  as 
individuals  engaged  in  commerce,  of  any  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  did  or  might  possess 
as  members  of  incorporated  commercial  bodies;  and  also  that  the  commerce  and  trade  carried  on  by 
British  subjects  shall  not  be  restricted,  or  otherwise  affected,  by  any  commercial  company  whatever,  pos- 
sessing exclusive  privileges  and  favours  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  does  also  engage,  that  he  will  not  permit  that  any  other  nation  or  state  shall 
possess  factories  or  incorporated  bodies  of  merchants  within  his  dominions,  so  long  as  British  factories 
shall  not  be  established  therein. 

26.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  they  will  forthwith  proceed  to  the  revision  of  all  other 
former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  2  Crowns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  stipulations  con- 
tained in  them  are,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  proper  to  be  continued  or  renewed. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  former  treaties  concerning  the  admission  of  the  wines  of 
Portugal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  woollen  cloths  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  shall  at  present  remain 
unaltered.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  agreed,  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  either  con- 
tracting party  to  the  subjects  of  the  other,  whether  by  treaty,  decree,  or  alvara,  shall  remain  unaltered, 
except  the  power  granted  by  former  treaties,  of  carrying  in  the  ships  of  either  country  goods  of  any 
description  whatever,  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other  country,  which  power  is  now  mutually  and 
publicly  renounced  and  abrogated. 

27.  The  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  declared  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  all  goods  whatsoever,  except  those  articles  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  either 
power,  or  contraband  of  war. 

28.  Under  the  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles  shall  be  comprehended  not  only  arms,  cannon, 
arquebusses,  mortars,  petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucisses,  carcasses,  carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests, 
bandoliers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre,  ball,  pikes,  swords,  head  pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts, 
javelins,  holsters,  belts,  horses,  and  their  harness,  but  generally  all  other  articles  that  may  have  been 
specified  as  contraband  in  any  former  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Portugal  with  other 
powers.  But  goods  which  have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  warlike  instruments,  or  which  cannot  ^ 
become  such,  shall  not  be  reputed  contraband,  much  less  such  as  have  been  already  wrought  and  made 
up  for  other  purposes,  all  which  shall  be  deemed  not  contraband,  and  may  be  freely  carried  by  the  sub- 
jects of  both  sovereigns,  even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  such  places  as  are  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested  by  sea  or  land. 

29.  In  case  any  vessels  of  war,  or  merchantmen,  should  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coasts  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  all  such  parts  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  furniture  or  appurtenances  thereof,  as  also 
of  goods  as  shall  be  saved,  or  the  produce  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  upon  the  same  being  claimed 
by  the  proprietors  or  their  factors  duly  authorised,  paying  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation 
thereof,  according  to  the  rate  of  salvage  settled  on  both  sides  (saving  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and 
customs  of  each  nation,  the  abolition  or  modification  of  which  shall,  however,  be  treated  upon  in  the 
cases  where  they  shall  be  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  article) ;  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  will  mutually  interpose  their  authority,  that  such  of  their  subjects  as  shall  take  advantage  of  any 
such  misfortune  may  be  severely  punished. 

30.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  both  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  ot 
Portugal  shall  not  only  refuse  to  receive  any  pirates  or  sea-rovers  whatsoever  into  any  of  their  havens, 
ports,  cities,  or  towns,  or  permit  any  of  their  subjects,  citizens,  or  inhabitants,  on  either  part,  to  receive 
or  protect  them  in  their  ports,  to  harbour  them  in  their  houses,  or  to  assist  them  in  any  manner  what- 
soever; but  further,  that  they  shall  cause  all  such  pirates  and  sea-rovers,  and  all  persons  who  shall  receive, 
conceal,  or  assist  them,  to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  a  terror  and  example  to  others.  And 
all  their  ships,  with  the  goods  or  merchandises  taken  by  them,  and  brought  into  the  ports  belonging  to 
either  of  the  higli  contracting  parties,  shall  be  seized,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  and  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  owners,  or  the  factors  duly  authorised  or  deputed  by  them  in  writing,  proper  evidence 
being  first  given  to  prove  the  property,  even  in  case  such  effects  should  have  passed  into  other  hands  by 
sale,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  buyers  knew  or  might  have  known  that  they  had  been  piratically  taken. 

31.  If  at  any  time  there  should  arise  any  disagreement,  breach  of  friendship,  or  rupture  between  the 
Crowns  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  which  God  forbid  (which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist 
until  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of  their  respective  ambassadors  and  ministers),  the  subjects  of  each 
of  the  2  parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con- 
tinuing their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and 
commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  and  ordinances;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them  sus- 
pected, and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged  to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  12  months 
shall  be  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  retire  with  their  effects  and  property, 
whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  in 
any  manner  contrary  to  the  established  laws. 

32.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  unlimited  in  point  of  duration,  that  the  obligations  and  conditions  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  it  shall  be  perpetual  and  immutable  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  changed  or  affected  in 
any  manner  in  case  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  should  again  establish  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  within  the  Eurojjean  dominions  of  that  Crown. 

33.  But  the  2  high  contracting  i)arties  do  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  jointly  examining  and  re- 
vising the  several  articles  of  this  treaty  at  the  end  of  15  years,  counted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof*,  and  of  then  proposing,  discussing,  and  making  such  amend- 
ments or  additions,  as  the  real  interests  of  their  respective  subjects  may  seem  lo  require.  It  being  un- 
derstood that  any  stipulation  which  at  the  period  of  revision  of  the  treaty  shall  be  objected  to  by  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be  considered  as  suspended  in  its  operation  until  the  discussion  con- 
cerning that  stipulation  shall  be  terminated,  due  notice  being  previously  given  to  the  other  contracting 
party  of  the  intended  suspension  of  such  stipulation,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mutual  inconvenience. 

34.  The  several  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  shall  begin  to  have  eflfect  from  the 
date  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ratification  thereof;  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take 
place  in  the  city  of  London,  within  the  space  of  4  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1810. 

Stbangford.  Conde  de  Linhares. 

Agreement  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  Commissioners,  on  Four  Points  connected  with  the  Exe- 
cution  of  the  Treaty  of  1810.     Signed  at  London,  18<A  of  December,  1312. 
I.  The  official  certificate  of  registry,  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  British  customs,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  identify  a  British  built  ship  ;  and  on  the  production  of  such  certificate  she  shall  be  admitted 
as  such  in  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal. 

*  These  ratifications  were  exchanged  In  London,  on  the  I9th  of  June,  31810. 
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2.  Upon  the  importation  of  any  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  intoanyof  the  ports  in  the  dominions 
of  Portugal,  all  such  goods  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  original  cockets,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  British  customs  at  the  port  of  shipping,  and  the  cockets  belonging  to  each  ship  shall  be 
numbered  progressively,  the  total  luuiiher  stated  on  the  first  and  last  cocket,  by  the  proper  officers  of 
customs,  at  the  final  clearance  of  e.ich  vessel  at  the  British  port :  and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  prior  to 
the  final  clearance  by  the  searchers  at  the  shipping  port,  the  cockets  for  each  ship  must  be  collected  and 
fastened  together,  to  which  shall  be  annexed  a  paper,  with  the  number  of  the  cockets,  sealed  with  the 
official  seal,  and  signed  by  the  scaichers  ;  the  cockets,  so  collected,  shall  be  produced,  together  with  the 
manifest  sworn  to  by  the  captain,  to  the  Portuguese  consul,  who  shall  certify  the  same  on  the  manifest ; 
the  cockets,  thus  secured  together,  and  the  manifest,  so  authenticated,  to  be  returned  to  the  searcher,  in 
order  to  the  final  clearance  of  the  ship. 

3.  It  is  agreed  to  place  the  Portuguese  merchant  on  the  same  footing  with  the  British,  both  with  regard 
to  the  duties  of  scavage  and  package  payable  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  duties  payable  on 
shipping  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  in  Loridon.  To  effect  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  chartered  rights  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  of  the  Trinity  House,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  those  duties  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  paid  as  at  present ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  appear 
that  the  Portuguese  merchant  shall  have  paid  more  than  the  British,  the  difference  to  be  returned  without 
expense,  in  such  manner  as  the  British  government  shall  direct. 

4.  The  importer  shall,  on  making  the  entry  at  the  Portuguese  Custom-house,  sign  a  declaration  of  the 
value  of  his  goods,  to  such  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper;  and  in  case  the  Portuguese  examining 
officers  should  be  of  opinion  that  such  valuation  is  insufficient,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods, 
on  paying  the  importer  the  amount,  according  to  his  declaration,  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and 
also  returning  the  duty  paid. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  on  the  goods  being  delivered  to  the  Portuguese  officer,  which  must  be  within 
15  days  from  the  first  detention  of  the  goods. 
London,  18th  of  December,  1812. 

R.  Frewin.  a.  T.  Sm.  Payo. 

Wm.  Burn.  A.  I.  Da  Costa. 

Prussia. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  signed  at  London, 

April  %  1824. 

Article  1.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next,  Prussian  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from 
the  ports  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or 
charges  whatever,  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  such  ports 
respectively. 

2.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Prussia,  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  ports  in  vessels  of  the  other. 

3.  All  articles  not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
which  can  legally  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  into  the  ports  of 
Prussia,  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles  if 
imported  in  Prussian  ships  ,  and  the  same  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  j)orts  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  in  respect  to  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Prussian  ships. 

4.  All  goods,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels  ;  and  all  goods 
which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bounties, 
drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  country,  or  in  national  vessels. 

5.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government  of  either  country, 
or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  its  behalf,  or  under  its  authority,  in  the  purchase  ot 
any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account 
of,  or  in  reference  to,  the  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  was  imported;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever  shall  be 
made  in  this  respect. 

6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further, 
until  the  end  of  12  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  10  years  :  and  it  is  hereby  agreed 
between  them,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by 
either  party  from  the  other,  this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and 
determine. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  v/ithir 
1  month  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty.four.  George  Canning.     W.  Huskisson.     Wekther. 

An  order  in  council,  dated  May  25.  1824,  directs  that  from  May  1.  1824,  Prussian  vessels  entering  or 
departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  whatever  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  British  vessels  entering  or  de- 
parting from  such  ports  ;  that  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  dominions 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  which  are  or  shall  he  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted 
to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  said  ports  in  Prussian  vessels;  that  all  articles  not  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  thedominions  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  which  can  legally  be  imported 
from  Prussia  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Prussian  vessels,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  payable  upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  British  ships  ;  that  all  goods  which  can  legally 
be  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sha'l  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  when  im- 
ported in  Prussian  vessels,  that  is  charged  on  similar  articles  imported  in  British  vessels ;  and  that  all 
goods  which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  when  exported  in  Prussian  vessels,  that  are  granted,  paid,  or  allowed 
on  similar  articles  when  exported  in  British  vessels 

A  Treasury  letter,  dated  October  13.  1824,  directs,  that  with  respect  to  pilotage  and  all  other  duties 
charged  on  vessels  belonging  to  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  and  Hamburgh, 
whicn  have  entered,  or  which  may  enter,  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  from  stress  of  weather 
or  from  any  other  causes,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
that  such  dues  should  not  be  higher  than  are  charged  upon  British  vessels,  and  that  \t  is  only  to  the  case 
of  goods  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  not  brought  direct  from  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs 
that  the  equality  of  duty  does  not  apply. 
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An  order  in  council,  dated  May  3.  1823,  states,  that  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  ships  of 
and  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  law  of  navigation,. and  may  import  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  into 
any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  such  dominions,  and  may  export  goods  from 
such  British  possessions  abroad,  to  be'carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

Russia. 

Convention  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  Petersburgh  in 

February,  1825. 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  not  be  troublea 
or  molested,  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  in  navigating  the  same, 
in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order 
to  trade  with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the  subjects  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is  agreed  that  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  where  there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment, 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commandant;  and,  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  Russian  subjects 
shall  not  land,  without  permission,  at  any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast. 

3.  'I'he  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  the  coast  of 
the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  following  :  — 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies 
in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and  133d  degree  of  west 
longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  this  last  mentioned  point, 
the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian) ;  and,  finally,  from 
the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  north-west. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood  ; 
1st.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 

2d.  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from 
the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  shall 
prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  IJritish 
possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a 
line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues 
therefrom. 

5.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  2  parties,  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  2  preceding  articles  to  the  possessions  of  the  other :  consequently,  British  sub- 
jects shall  not  form  any  establishment  either  upon  the  coast,  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions,  as  designated  in  the  2  preceding  articles;  and,  in  like 
manner,  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

6.  It  is  understood,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive, 
whet  her  from  the  ocean,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  right  "of  navigating 
freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  article  3.  of  the  pre- 
sent convention. 

7.  It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  space  of  10  years  from  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  the 
vessels  of  the  2  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to 
frequent,  without  any  hinderance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks,  on  the  coast 
mentioned  in  article  3.,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

8.  The  port  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangelsk,  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  sub- 
jects for  the  space  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  convention. 
In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  this  term  of  10  years  being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension 
shall  be  granted  also  to  Great  Britain. 

9.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire- 
arms or  other  arms,  gunpowder,  or  other  warlike  stores;  tlie  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  en- 
gaging not  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  be  sold  or  delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

10.  Every  British  or  Russian  vessel  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  may  be  compelled,  by  storms 
or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  parties,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  provide 
itself  with  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying  any  other  than  port  and  light-house 
dues,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  those  paid  by  national  vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  such 
vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandise  in  order  to  defray  his 
expenses,  he  shall  conform  himself  to  the  regulations  and  tarifFs  of  the  place  where  he  may  have 
landed. 

11.  In  case  of  complaint  of  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of  the  present  convention,  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  without  previously  acting  or  taking  any  forcible  measure,  shall 
make  an  exact  and  circumstantial  report  of  the  matter  to  their  respective  courts,  who  engage  to  settle  the 
same,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

12.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  within 
the  space  of  6  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  28th  [16th]  of  February,  1825. 

Stratford  Canning. 
The  Count  de  Nesselrode. 
Pierre  de  Poletica. 
The  Two  Sicilies. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
signed  at  London,  September  26.  1816. 

Article  1.  His  Britannic  Majesty  consents,  that  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  his  subjects, 
their  commerce  and  shipping,  have  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  in  the  dominions,  ports,  and  domains  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  May 
(23d  of  May),  1667,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ;  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  between  the  same 
powers,  signed  at  Utrecht,  the  9th  of  December,  1713,  and  at  Madrid,  the  13th  of  December,  1715 ;  and 
of  the  convention  concluded  at  Utrecht,  the  8th  of  March,  1712-1713,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  shall  be  abolished  ;  and  it  is  agreed  upon  in  consequence,  between  their  said  Britannic 
and  Sicilian  Majesties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  said  privileges  and  exemptions,  whether  of 
persons,  or  of  fl^.gs  and  shipping,  are  and  shall  continue  for  ever  abolished. 
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2.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  not  to  continue,  nor  hereafter  to  grant,  (o  the  subjects  of  any  other 
power  whatever,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  abolished  by  the  present  convention. 

3.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  be  subjected,  within 
his  dominions,  to  a  more  rigorous  system  of  examination  and  search  by  the  officers  of  customs,  than  that 
to  which  the  subjects  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty  are  liable. 

4.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  promises  that  British  commerce  in  general,  and  the  British 
subjects  who  carry  it  on,  shall  be  treated  throughout  his  dominions  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favoured  nations,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  said  British  subjects,  but  also 
with  regard  to  every  species  of  article  in  which  they  may  traffic,  and  the  taxes  or  other  charges  payable 
on  the  said  articles,  or  on  the  shipping  in  which  the  importation  shall  be  made. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  personal  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  promises  that, they  shall  have  a  free  and  undoubted  right 
to  travel,  and  to  reside  in  the  territories  and  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty,  subject  to  the  same  precau- 
tions of  police  which  are  practised  towards  the  most  favoured  nations.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  by 
sale,  gift,  exchange,  or  will,  and  in  any  other  way  whatever,  without  the  smallest  loss  or  hinderance  being 
given  them  on  that  head.  They  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  other  taxes  or 
rates  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  that  hereafter  may  be  paid,  by  the  most  favoured  nations  in  the 
dominions  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty.  They  shall  be  exempt  from  all  military  service,  whether  by  land 
or  sea ;  their  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  every  thing  belonging  or  appertaining  thereto  for  objects  of  com- 
merce or  residence,  shall  be  respected.  They  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  vexatious  search  or  visits.  No 
arbitrary  examination  or  inspection  of  their  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  shall  be  made  under  the  pretence 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  tlie  state,  but  these  shall  alone  be  executed  by  the  legal  sentence  of  the  com- 
petent tribunals.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  on  all  these  occasions  to  guarantee  to  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  who  shall  reside  in  his  states  and  dominions,  the  preservation  of  their  property  and 
personal  security,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  are  guaranteed  to  his  subjects,  and  to  all  foreigners  belong, 
ing  to  the  most  favoured  and  most  highly  privileged  nations. 

6.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  articles  1.  and  2.  of  this  treaty,  his  Sicilian  Majesty  engages  not  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  actually  exist  in  favour  of  British  commerce 
within  his  dominions,  till  the  same  day,  and  except  by  the  same  act,  by  which  the  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, whatsoever  they  are,  of  all  other  nations,  shall  be  declared  null  and  void  within  the  same. 

7.  His  Sicilian  Majesty  promises,  from  the  date  when  the  general  abolition  of  the  privileges  according 
to  the  articles  1,2.  and  6.  shall  take  place,  to  make  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
duties  payable  according  to  the  tariff  in  force  the  1st  of  January,  1816,  upon  the  total  of  the  merchandise 
or  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  her  colonies,  possessions,  and  de- 
pendencies, imported  into  the  states  of  his  said  Sicilian  Majesty,  according  to  the  tenor  of  article  4.  of  the 
jiresent  convention  ;  it  being  understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  granting,  if  he  shall  think  proper,  the  same  reduction  of  duty  to  other 
foreign  nations. 

8.  The  subjects  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall,  in  consequence  of  their  being  actually  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  are  granted  to  the  commerce  and  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the  present  treaty ;  it  being  well  understood  that,  to  prevent  all  abuses, 
and  to  prove  its  identity,  every  Ionian  vessel  shall  be  furnished  with  a  patent,  signed  by  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  or  his  representative. 

9.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged  in  London,  within 
the  space  of  6  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  pleiiipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  of  September,  1816. 

Castlereagh.  Castelcicala. 

Separate  and  Additional  Article. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  doubt  respecting  the  reduction  upon  the  duties  in  favour  of  British  commerce, 
which  his  Sicilian  Majesty  has  promised  in  the  7th  article  of  the  convention  signed  this  day  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  it  is  declared,  by  this  present  separate  and  additional  article, 
that  by  the  concession  of  10  per  cent,  of  diminution,  it  is  understood  that  in  case  the  amount  of  the  duty 
should  be  20  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  is  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  20  to  18  ;  and  so  for  other  cases  in  proportion.  And  that  for  the  articles  which  are 
not  taxed  ad  valorem  in  the  tariff,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  shall  be  proportionate;  that  is  to  say,  a 
deduction  of  a  tenth  part  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum  payable  shall  be  granted. 

The  present  separate  and  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
serted word  for  word  in  the  convention  of  this  day  —  it  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal, 
of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  26th  of  September,  1816. 

Castlereagh,  Castelcicala. 

Turkey. 

Capitulations  and  Articles  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  agreed  upon, 
augmented,  and  altered,  at  di£fkrent  Periods,  and,  finally,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at 
the  Dardanelles,  in  1809. 

SULTAN  MEHEMED, 

MAY    HE    LIVE    FOR   EVER. 

"  Let  every  thing  be  observed  in  conformity  to  these  capitulations,  and  contrary  thereto  let  nothing  be 
done." 

1.  The  English  nation  and  merchants,  and  all  other  merchants  sailing  under  the  English  flag,  with 
their  vessels  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  may  pass  safely  by  sea,  and  go  and  come  into  our 
dominions,  without  any  the  least  prejudice  or  molestation  being  given  to  their  persons,  property,  or  effects, 
by  any  person  whatsoever,  but  they  shall  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  their  affairs. 

2.  If  any  of  the  English  coming  into  our  dominions  by  land  be  molested  or  detained,  such  persons  shall 
be  instantly  released,  without  any  further  obstruction  being  given  to  them. 

3.  English  vessels  entering  the  ports  and  harbours  of  our  dominions  shall  and  may  at  all  times  safely  and 
securely  abide  and  remain  therein,  and  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure  depart  therefrom,  without  any  oppo- 
sition  or  hinderance  from  any  one. 

4.  If  it  shall  happen  that  any  of  their  ships  suffer  by  stress  of  weather,  and  not  be  provided  with  neces- 
sary stores  and  requisites,  they  shall  be  assisted  by  all  who  happen  to  be  present,  whether  the  crews  of  our 
Imperial  ships,  or  others,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

5.  Being  come  into  the  ports  and  harbours  of  our  dominions,  they  shall  and  may  be  at  liberty  to  pur. 
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chase  at  their  pleasure,  with  their  own  money,  provisions  and  all  other  necessary  articles,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  water,  without  interruption  Or  hinderance  from  any  one. 

6.  If  any  of  their  ships  be  wrecked  upon  any  of  tlie  coasts  of  our  dominions,  all  beys,  cadis,  governors, 
commandants,  and  others  our  servants,  who  may  be  near  or  present,  shall  give  them  all  help,  protection, 
and  assistance,  and  restore  to  them  whatsoever  goods  and  effects  may  be  driven  ashore ;  and  in  the  event 
of  any  plunder  being  committed,  they  shall  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  to  find  out  the  property, 
which,  when  recovered,  shall  be  wholly  restored  by  them. 

7.  The  merchants,  interpreters,  bankers,  and  others,  of  the  said  nation,  shall  and  may,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  come  into  our  dominions,  and  there  trade  with  the  most  perfect  security ;  and  in  coming  and  going, 
neither  they  nor  their  attendants  shall  receive  any  the  least  obstruction,  molestation,  or  injury,  either  in 
their  persons  or  property,  from  the  beys,  cadis,  sea  captains,  soldiers,  and  others  our  slaves. 

17.  Our  ships  and  galleys,  and  all  other  vessels,  which  may  fall  in  with  any  English  ships  in  the  seas  of 
our  dominions,  shall  not  give  them  any  molestation,  nor  detain  them  by  demanding  any  thing,  but  shall 
show  good  and  mutual  friendship  the  one  to  the  other,  without  occasioning  them  any  prejudice. 

19.  If  the  corsairs  or  galliots  of  the  Levant  be  found  to  have  taken  any  English  vessels,  or  robbed  or 
plundered  them  of  their  goods  and  effects,  aho  if  any  one  shall  have  forcibly  taken  any  thing  from  the 
English,  all  possible  diligence  and  exertion  shall  be  used  and  employed  for  the  discovery  of  the  property, 
and  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  those  who  may  have  committed  such  depredations ;  and  their  ships, 
goods,  and  effects,  shall  be  restored  to  them  without  delay  or  intrigue. 

21.  Duties  shall  not  be  demanded  or  taken  of  the  English,  or  the  merchants  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
that  nation,  on  any  piastres  and  sequins  they  may  import  into  our  sacred  dominions,  or  on  those  tliey 
may  transport  to  any  other  place. 

3d.  English  merchants,  and  all  others  sailing  under  their  flag,  may,  freely  and  unrestrictedly,  trade 
and  pu.chase  all  sorts  of  merchandise  (prohibited  commodities  alone  excepted),  and  convey  them,  either 
by  land  or  sea,  or  by  way  of  the  river  Tanais,  to  the  countries  of  Muscovy  or  Russia,  and  bring  back 
thence  other  merchandise  into  our  sacred  dominions,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  and  also  transport 
others  to  Persia  and  other  conquered  countries. 

28.,  Should  the  ships  bound  for  Constantinople  be  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  put  into  Caffa,  or  any  other 
place  of  those  parts,  and  not  be  disposed  to  buy  or  sell  any  thing,  no  one  shall  presume  forcibly  to  take 
out  or  seize  any  part  of  their  merchandise,  or  give  to  the  ships  or  crews  any  molestation,  or  obstruct  the 
vessels  that  are  bound  to  those  ports. 

40.  On  their  ships  arriving  at  any  port,  and  landing  their  goods,  they  may,  after  having  paid  their 
duties,  safely  and  securely  depart,  without  experiencing  any  molestation. 

41.  English  ships  bound  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Tripoli  of  Syria,  Scanderoon,  or  other  ports  of 
our  sacred  dominions,  shall  in  future  be  bound  to  pay  duties,  according  to  custom,  on  such  goods  only  as 
they  shall,  of  their  own  free  will,  land  with  a  view  to  sale;  and  for  such  merchandise  as  they  shall  not 
discharge,  no  duty  shall  be  demanded,  neither  shall  the  least  molestation  or  himierance  be  given  to  them. 

44.  English  and  other  merchants  navigating  under  their  flag,  who  trade  to  Aleppo,  shall  pay  such 
duties  on  the  silks,  brought  and  laden  by  them  on  board  their  ships,  as  are  paid  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, and  not  one  asper  more. 

55.  The  Imperial  fleet,  galleys,  and  other  vessels,  departing  from  our  sacred  dominions,  and  falling  in 
with  English  ships  at  sea,  shall  in  no  wise  molest  or  detain  them,  nor  take  from  them  any  thing  whatso- 
ever. English  ships  shall  no  longer  be  liable  to  any  further  search,  or  exaction  at  sea  under  colour  of 
search  or  examination. 

70.  EngUsh  ships  commg  to  the  ports  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  and  other  ports 
of  our  sacred  dominions,  shall  pay  300  aspers  for  anchorage  duty,  without  an  asper  more  being  demanded 
of  them. 

72.  No  molestation  shall  be  given  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  nation  buying  camlets,  mohairs,  or  grogram 
yarn,  at  Angora  and  Beghbazar,  and  desirous  of  exportnig  the  same  from  thence,  after  having  paid  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  by  any  demand  of  customs  for  the  exportation  thereof,  neither  shall  one  asper  more 
be  demanded  of  them. 

7.5.  That  it  being  represented  lo  us  that  English  merchants  have  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  pay  no 
custom  or  scale  duty,  either  on  the  silks  bought  by  them  at  Brussa  and  Constantinople,  or  on  those  which 
comeirora  Persia  and  Georgia,  and  are  purchased  by  them  at  Smyrna  fjom  the  Armenians:  if  such 
usage  or  custom  ireally  exists,  and  the  same  be  not  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  such  duty  shall  not  be  paid 
in  future. 

(N.B.  — These  capitulations  may  be  found  entire  in  Herislet's  Treaties  j  and  in  Chitty''s  Commercial 
Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290—311.  Appen.) 

Treaty  between   Great  Britain   and   the  Sublime  Porte,  concluded  at  the  Dardanelles,    the  5tA  of 

January,  1809. 

1.  From  the  moment  of  signing  the  present  treaty,  every  act  of  hostility  between  England  and  Turkey 
shall  cease. 

5.  In  return  for  the  indulgence  and  good  treatment  afforded  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  English  merchants, 
with  respect  to  their  goods  and  property,  as  well  as  in  all  matters  tending  to  facilitate  their  commerce, 
England  shall  reciprocally  extend  every  indulgence  and  friendly  treatment  to  the  flags,  subjects,  and  mer- 
chants  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  may  hereafter  frequent  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce. 

6.  The  last  Custom-house  tariff  established  at  Constantinople,  at  the  ancient  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and 
particularly  the  article  relating  to  the  interior  commerce,  shall  continue  to  be  observed,  as  they  are  at 
present  regulated,  and  to  which  England  promises  to  conform. 

10.  English  patents  of  protection  shall  not  be  granted  to  dependants,  or  merchants  who  are  subjects  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  shall  any  passport  be  delivered  to  such  persons,  on  the  part  of  ambassadors  or 
consuls,  without  permission  previously  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Done  near  the  Castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  5th  of  January,  1809,  which  corresponds  with  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1223,  the  19th  day  of  the  Moon  Zilkaade. 

Seyd  Mehemmed  Emin  Vahid  Effendi. 
Robert  Adair. 

United  States. 

Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  signed  at  London,  the 

3d  of  July,  \8\5. 
Article  1.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  UnitPJ  States,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  2  countries 
respectively  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places, 
ports,  and  rivers  ir  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter 
into  the  same,  and  lo  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively;  and  also  to  hire 
and  occupy  houses  and  warehou.ses  for  the  purpose  of  their  commerce  ;  and  generally  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  com- 
merce; but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  2  countries  respectively. 

2.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
M;jcsty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  pro*  uce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
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higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  of  any  articleis,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  likearticles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor 
;jhall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation 
lof  any  articles  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States,  respectively,  than 
isuch  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any 
'prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  United  States,  or  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  to  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  or  to  or  Irom  the  said  United  States,  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  all  otlier  nations. 

!  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  British 
(vessels,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  shall  be  payable  in 
the  same  ports  on  British  vessels. 

I  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such  importation  shall 
be  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  British  vessels;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the 
importation  into  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  importation  shall  be  in  British 
vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  to  the  United  States, 
whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same 
duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  whether  such 
exportation  shall  be  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  are  or  may  be  allowed  upon  the  reexportation 
of  any  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
said  drawbacks  shall  be  the  same,  whether  the  said  goods  shall  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British 
or  American  vessel ;  but  when  such  re-exportation  shall  take  place  from  the  United  States  in  a  British 
vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in  an  American  vessel,  to  any  other 
foreign  nation,  the  2  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or 
idiminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawbiTck. 

I  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
land  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  be  ofl'ected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
jbut  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession  of  its  rights,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 
I  3.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  admitted 
I  and  hospitably  received  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz. 
'  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States 
I  may  freely  carry  on  trade  between  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles 
I  of  which  "the  importation  and  exportation  respectively,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not  be 
\  entirely  prohibited  ;  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them,  in  any  time  of  war  between  the 
British  government  and  any  state  or  power  whatever,  to  export  from  the  said  territories,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  British  government,  any  military  stores,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than 
shall  be  payable  on  the  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher  or 
other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels,  than  shall  be 
payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European 
nations. 
But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any  articles  from  the 
.  said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  of 
I  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

I      It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of 

!  the  United  Statea  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coastinif  trade  of  the  said  British  territories ;  but  the  vessels 

'  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of 

the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof, 

'  from  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 

trade.     The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch  for  refreshments,  but  not  for  commerce,  in  the 

course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to  or  from  the  dcmiinions  of  the 

i  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be 

in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas;  it  being  well  understood,  that,  in  all 

that  regards  this  article,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  lav;s  and 

regulations  of  the  British  government  from  time  to  time  established. 

4.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  2  contracting  parties  respectively  to  appoint  consuls,  for  the  protection 
of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party  ;  but  before  sny  consul  shall  act  as 
such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in  case  of  illegal  and  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will  reach 
the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  government  assigning  to  the  other  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  consuls 
such  particular  places  as  such  party  sliall  judge  fit  to  be  so  excepted. 

5.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and  the  respective 
ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United 
States  for  4  years  from  the  date  of  its  signature ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  6  months 
from  this  time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Done  at  London,  the  3d  of  July,  1815. 

Fred.  J.  Robinso.v.  John  Q.  Adams. 

Henry  Goulburn.  H.  Clay. 

William  Adams.  Aideut  Galatin. 

This  convention  was  subsequently  prolonged  by  conventions  for  that  purpose  in  1818  and  1827. 
TREBISOND,  anciently  Trapezus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  trapezium,  a  town 
of  Asia  IMinor,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  40°  1'  N.,  Ion.  39°  44'  52" 
E.  Population  variously  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  30,000.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  rising  gently  from  tlie  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  and, 
from  the  year  1203  to  the  final  subversion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  Mohammed  II., 
in  the  15th  century,  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  an  empire, 
comprising  the  country  between  the  Phasis  and  the  Ilaly^.  Its  fortifications  are  still  of 
considerable  strength,  at  least  for  a  Turkish  city.     The  space  included  within  the  walls 

4  G 
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is  of  great  extent ;  but  it  is  principally  filled  with  gardens  and  groves.  The  houses  are 
mean  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  comfortless  within.  —  (  Tournefort,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  tome  ii.  pp.  231 — 239.;    Kinneir's  Journey  though  Asia  Minor,  S^c.  p.  338.) 

Harbour.  —  Trebisond  has  two  ports,  one  on  the  W.  and  one  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  or 
point  of  land,  projecting  a  short  way  into  the  sea.  That  on  the  east  is  the  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place 
of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is,  however,  exposed  to  all  but  the  southerly  gales;  but  it  does 
not  appear,  that,  with  ordinary  precaution,  any  danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  ground,  from  5  to  |  a 
mile  E.  from  the  point,  is  clean,  and  holds  extremely  well.  Ships  moor  with  open  hawse  to  the  N.,  and  a 
good  hawser  and  stream  anchor  on  shore,  as  a  sterufast.  At  niglit,  the  wind  always  comes  ofFthe  land. 
Captain  Middleton  says  that  the  only  bad  weather  is  from  the  N.  W. ;  but  that,  though  the  swell  be  conl 

siderable,  it  does  not  cause  any  heavy  strain   upon  the  cables.  — (Nautical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

At  Platana,  near  Trebisond,  and  quite  as  exposed,  Turkish  vessels  have  from  time  immemorial  rode  in 
safety  the  whole  winter ;  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  dangers  sujiposed  to  be  incident  to  the  roads  along 
the  coast  are  wholly  visionary.  —  {Jbid.  p.  214.) 

Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  —  We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  state  that  Captain  Middleton, 
who  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  Black  Sea,  agrees  entirely  with  Tournefort  —  (see  ante,  p.  860.)  —  as  to  the 
groundlessness  of  the  notions  that  have  got  abroad  of  its  navigation  being  peculiarly  dangerous.  He 
shows  that  the  "  tliick  weather,"  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  sea,  is  "  quite  imaginary." — "  There  are  fogs 
in  it  occasionally,  but  these  never  last  long  ;  and,  like  fogs  every  where  else,  are  unaccompanied  by  much 
wind.  Gales  sometimes  occur,  but  they  rarely  amount  to  storms,  and  their  duration  is  short.  Except  on 
its  northern  coast,  it  has  deep  water  all  over.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  a  sea  almost  without  a 
hidden  danger."  The  only  difficulty  attaching  to  its  navigation  consists,  as  formerly  observed  {ante, 
p.  860.),  in  making  tlie  Bosphorus.  But  this,  also,  has  been  much  exaggerated;  and  ships  able  to  keep 
out  to  sea,  and  properly  navigated,  quit  it  without  encountering  any  considerable  risk. — (For  further 
particulars  as  to  this  interesting  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Captain  Middleton's  paper  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  —  a  useful  and  excellent  publication,  well  entitled  to  the  public 
patronage.) 

Trade.  —  In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modern  times,  previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea,  Trebisond  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
trade.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  casts  his  eye  over  a  map  of  Asia,  must  be  satisfied  that  this  city  is  the 
natural  emporium  of  all  the  countries  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Kars  on  the  east,  round  by 
Diarbeker  to  Amasia  on  the  west.  Erzeroum,  tlie  principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  only  about  135  miles  S.E. 
from  Trebisond.  Its  merchants  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  attainments,  and  by  their  enterprise 
and  activity.  For  a  lengthened  period,  they  have  derived  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  European  com- 
modities by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople :  nothing,  however,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
them  at  so  convenient  a  port  as  Trebisond,  could  have  made  them  resort  to  such  distant  markets  as  those 
now  mentioned  ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  considering  the  period  during  which  the  Black  Sea  has 
been  open,  that  efforts  were  not  sooner  made  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the 
north-western  parts  of  Persia,  through  this  channel.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that 
within  these  few  years  this  has  been  done ;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  necessarily  attach 
to  every  attempt  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce  with  semi-civilised  nations,  the  experiment  has  proved 
more  than  ordinarily  successful. 

The  policy  of  Russia  has  recently,  also,  given  to  Trebisond  an  importance  it  did  not  formerly  possess.  Pre- 
viously  to  ISol,  foreign  commodities  were  acimitted  at  the  low  duty  of  5  per  cent,  into  the  Russian  port 
of  Redoutkale,  and  others  o;i  the  coast  of  Mingrelia,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  Georgia,  and  as 
far  as  Persia.  But  a  ukase,  issued  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  put  an  end  to  all  the  immunities  with  respect 
to  duties  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  provinces  to  the  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  extended  to  theVn  the 
same  customs' regulations  that  obtain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Considerable  deductions  are,  it  is 
true,  made  from  the  duties  charged  on  certain  articles  imported  into  these  provinces,  provided  they  be 
carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Odessa,  and  there  reshipped  for  Mingrelia;  but  those  that  go  direct  to 
the  latter  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  and  conditions  as  if  they  went  to  Petersburgh  or  Riga. 
Printed  cottons,  and  some  other  important  articles,  are  in  all  cases  prohibited. 

The  opening  of  a  port  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  goods  might  be  sent  direct  from 
Europe,  and  be  thence  conveyed  to  Armenia,  Persia,  &c.,  has,  under  these  circumstances,  become  an  object 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  commercial  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  did  any  thing  like 
order  or  regular  government  prevail  in  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  &c.,  that  Trebisond 
would  speedily  become  a  considerable  emporium.  At  present,  however,  and  for  a  long  time  back,  these 
beautiful  provinces,  in  common  with  most  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  have  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disorder;  and,  owing  to  the  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  the  government,  there  seems  but  little 
prospect  of  improvement  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  exist. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  manufactured  cottons,  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  sugar,  coffee, 
rum,  salt,  tin,  wine,  &c.  Cottons  are  sold  at  long  credits;  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  are  sold  at  shorter  credits, 
and  are  more  regularly  paid.  The  exports  consist  of  silk,  sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  shawls  and  carpets,  galls, 
and  drugs  of  various  sorts,  box  wood,  nuts,  &c.  There  are  very  rich  copper  mines  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Trebisond  ;  but  they  are  but  little  wrought ;  and  the  Turks  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
as  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  copper,  as  well  as  of  corn,  and  wax.  It  is  difficult,  therefore  to  obtain 
return  cargoes.  More  than  half  the  articles  imported,  are  destined  for  Persia.  In  1832,  no  fewer  than 
9,189  packages  passed  through  Trebisond  for  Tabreez  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  of  these,  fully  8,000  con- 
sisted of  British  manufactures. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Constantinople;  which  see. 

Arrivals. — In  1832,  there  arrived  at  Trebisond,  6  ships  under  the  British  flag,  of  the  burden  of  718  tons.  — . 
{Pari.  Paper,  No.  7.')6.  Sess.  1833.) — During  the  same  year,  there  arrived  19  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  4,438  tons  :  of  these,  10  were  Austrian  ;  B  Sardinian  ;  and  4  Russian.  The  total  imports  may,  perhaps, 
be  valued  at  about  300,000/.    The  exports  are  comparatively  trifling. 

TRIESTE,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  lUyria,  situated  ne.ar  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  lat.  45°  38'  37" 
N.,  Ion.  13°  46' 27"  E.  Population  48,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  i 
towns.  The  former  is  built  upon  elevated  ground  ;  the  latter,  which  is  lower  down,  is 
laid  out  with  greater  regularity,  and  is  partly  intersected  by  a  canal,  into  which  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water  enter  to  load  and  unload. 

Harbour.  —  The  harbour  of  Trieste,  though  rather  limited  in  size,  is  easy  of  access  and  convenient.  \ 
It  is  protected  from  southerly  gales  by  the  Molo  Tere.tiano,  so  called  from  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  i 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  new  light  house,  mentioned  below,  has  been  constructed.  The  port,  with 
the  mole,  forms  a  crescent  1a  mile  in  length,  being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  hewn  stones,  with  stairs 
and  jetties  for  the  convenience  of  embarkation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  port  is  a  dock  or  harbour,  ap- 
propriatcfl  exclusively  for  vessels  performing  quarantine.  It  is  walled  round  ;  and  is  furnished  with 
hotels,  warehouses,  and  every  sort  of  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of  passengers  and  goods. 
Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie  close  to  the  quays;  those  of  greater  size  mooring  a  little  further  out. 
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The  principal  defects  of  the  port  are,  its  limited  size,  and  its  being  exposed  to  the  N.VV.  winds,  which 
sometimes  blow  witli  much  violence,  and  throw  in  a  lieavy  sea.  The  gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance  ;  and  the  holding  ground  being  good,  when  the  anchors  are  bricked  and  proper  precautions 
taken,  no  accidents  occur.  J'he  tide  at  Trieste  is  scarcely  perceptible;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  in. 
fluenced  by  the  wind,  being  increased  by  a  long  continued  sirocco  or  S.  E.  wind,  and  diminished  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  E.  N.  E.  wind,  known  by  the  name  of  Bora.  The  access  to  the  port  is  not  obstructed 
by  any  bar  or  shallow  ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  in  from  6  to  8  and  10  fathoms  water. 
A  good  sailing  vessel  may  beat  in  by  night  or  by  day,  except  it  blow  hard  from  the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E., 
when  she  had  better  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Koses,  or  I'irano,  where  she  will  ride  in  perfect  safety. 

Pilots.  —  Ships  bound  for  Trieste  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  pilots ;  but  those  entering  the  port  for 
the  first  time  would  do  well  to  take  one  on  making  the  coast  of  It-tria.  Boats  are  always  hovering  off 
Rovigno;  they  are  not  manned  by  regular  pilots,  but  by  fishermen,  who,  though  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  the  ship,  know  the  bearings  of  the  places  and  the  depth  of  water.  The  fee  usually 
paid  them  for  pilotage  is  20  dollars  ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  are  supported  at  the  ship's  expense  during 
the  performance  of  quarantine. 

Light-houses.  —  The  light-house  at  the  extremity  of  the  Theresian  mole  is  106  feet  (Eng.)  high.  The 
light  is  intermittent;  and  may  be  seen,  supposing  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  elevated  12  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  about  12  nautical  miles,  or  from  Pirano  on  the  side  of  Istria,  and  the  shoals  of  Grado  on 
the  Italian  coast.  A  light-house  has  also  been  erected  on  the  point  of  Salvore,  bearing  from  Trieste  W. 
by  S.,  distant  about  18  miles.  The  lantern  is  elevated  about  103  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  From  this 
point  Pirano  Bay  opens,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Money.  —  Mercantile  accounts  are  usually  kept  at  'I'rieste  in  what  is  commonly  called  convention 
money,  from  an  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to  it  by  some  of  the  German  princes,  in  1763.  The 
current  coins  that  are  legal  tender  are  dollars,  |  dollars  or  florins,  and  zwanzigers,  or  pieces  of  20  kreut- 
zers.  Ten  dollars  are  coined  out  of  the  Cologne  marc  (3,608  gr.  Eng.)  of  pure  silver,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  is  45.  Sd.  sterling. 

The  florin,  or  I  dollar  =  Is.l^d.  sterling;  zwanzigers,  or  pieces  of  20  kreutzers  (60  to  the  marc), 
=  Bid  sterling.  Hence  it  follows  that  Is.  sterling  =  28|  kreutzers  (60  to  a  florin) ;  and  the  pound  ster- 
ling =  9  fl.  24|  kr.,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  taken,  9 fl.  25  kr.  All  contracts  are  either  expressly  declared,  or 
are  understood,  to  be  in  silver  money  ;  gold  coins,  not  being  legal  tender,  pass  only  as  merchandise. 

Weights  and  Measicres Those  chiefly  in  use  at  Trieste  are  those  of  Vienna  and  Venice.  The  com- 
mercial pound  contains  4  quarters,  16  ounces,  or  32  loths  :  it  is  =:  8,639  English  grains.  Thus,  100  lbs.  at 
Trieste  —  123-6 lbs.  avoirdupois;  or  90^  lbs.  of  Trieste  —  112 lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  principal  dry  measure  is  the  stajo  or  staro  =  2'34  Winch,  bushels.  The  Vienna  metzen,  which  is 
sometimes  used,  =  1723  Winch,  busliel.     The  polonick  =  0861  Winch,  bushel. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  orna  or  eimer  =  40  boccali  —  15  wine  or  12|  Imperial  gallons 
very  nearly.     'I'he  barile  =  173A  English  wine  gallons. 

The  orna  of  oil  contains  5|  caffisi,  and  weighs  about  107  commercial  pounds.  It  is  =  17  wine  or  1416 
Imperial  gallons. 

The  ell  woollen  measure  =  26  6  English  incites.     The  ell  for  silk  =  25  2  English  in.ches. 

Trade. — Trieste  has  no  command  of  internal  navigation;  but  being  the  most  convenient,  or  rather 
the  only  sea-port,  not  merely  of  the  lllyrian  provinces,  but  of  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Hungary,  she  possesses  an  extensive  commerce.  This  has  been  increased  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  all 
sorts  of  mercantile  transactions  by  the  privilege  ofporto  franco  conferred  on  the  town,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  contiguous  country.  Under  this  franchise,  all  goods,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  city  free  of  all  duties  whatever.  J'oreign  products,  when  taken  for 
consumption  into  the  interior,  are  subject  to  the  duties  mentioned  under  the  head  Tariff,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article. 

Exports.  — These  are  very  various,  consisting  partly  of  the  raw,  and  partly  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  Austria  Proper,  lllyria,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  Italy  ;  with  foreign  articles  imported  and  warehoused. 
Among  the  principal  articles  of  raw  produce  may  be  specified,  corn,  chiefly  wheat  and  maize,  with  rice, 
wine,  oil,  shumac,  tobacco,  wax,  &c. ;  silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool,  flax,  linen  rags,  hides,  furs, 
skins,  &c. ;  the  produce  of  the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting  of  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  brass,  litharge,  alum,  vitriol,  &c. ;  thi^  forests  of  Carniola  furnish  timber,  for  ship  building 
and  other  purposes,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork  wood,  box,  hoops,  &c. ; 
marble  also  ranks  under  this  head.  Of  manufactured  articles,  the  most  important  are,  thrown  silk, 
silk  stuffs,  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Switzerland,  coarse  and  fine  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather  ; 
under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian  treacle,  liqueurs,  &c.,  with  jewellery,  tools  and  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  glass  ware  and  mirrors,  Venetian  beads,  refined  sugar,  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  Of 
foreign  articles  imported  and  reshipped,  the  most  important  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  dye  stulFs.  Trieste 
is  also  a  considerable  depdt  for  all  sorts  of  produce  from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports;  but  Mr. 
Money,  the  British  consul,  who  has  carefully  inquired  into  the  subject,  supposes  that  they  may  amount  in 
all,  exclusive  of  those  shipped  for  Venice,  Fiumc,  and  other  Austrian  ports,  to  about  1,800,000/.  a  year, 
which  he  divides  as  follows  :  —  £ 

i?a?^  ProrfMCf-,  viz. —  Grain,  rice,  oil,  honey,  wax,  shumac,  tobacco,  &c.  -  -    350,000 

Silk,  hemp,  wool,  rags,  hides  and  skins  -  .  .  .    380,800 

Metals,  mineral  and  other  products ;  as,  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass,  zinc, 

litharge,  argol,  antimony,  arsenic,  alum,  vitriol,  potash,  turpentine,  marbles,  &c,    -    230,000 
Timber,  plank,  boards,  &c.  .  -  -  .  .     180,000 

Manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  leather,  &c.  -  -  -  -    235,000 

Soap,  candles,  Venetian  treacle,  and  medicines         ....      80,000 
Tools,  machinery,  arms,  &c.  -  -  -  ...      25,000 

Household  furniture,  musical  instruments,  glass  and  glass  wares,  porcelain,  &c.  -      20,000 

Foreign  Articles  reshipped  for  exportation,  exclusive  of  those  for  Lombardy  and  the 

Papal  States  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    500,000 


Total  -  -    jf  1,800,000 

Mr.  Money  further  supposes  that  these  articles  are  distributed  amongst  the  countries  trading  with 

Trieste,  as  follows  :  —  £ 

To  Turkey  and  the  Levant                   -                      ■                  -                  .                  -  380,000 

Egypt                       -                   -                     -                   -                   -                  -        -  300,000 

Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta                    ...               -  130,000 

the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies                  -                   -                   -                  -        -  350,000 

Ports  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany               -                   -                      -               -  100,000 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary                       ....  120,000 

Great  Britain                      -                      ...                      .            .  220,000 

Ports  in  the  North  of  Germany                          -                 -                      .                     -  150,000 

the  United  States  of  America               -                   -                      .                       .         -  30,000 

South  America  and  the  West  Indies              ....  20,000 


4  G   2 


Total  exports  ,  -    ^1,800,000 
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Terhaps  these  estimates  are  a  little  below  the  mark.  We  have  been  assured  by  high  mercantile 
authority,  that  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  from  Trieste  to  foreign  countries  is  not  under  2,000,000/. 
a  year. 

Imports.  —  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  Trieste;  the 
value  of  the  former  being  certainly  not  less  than  4,000,000/.  sterling.  The  excess  oF  imports  is  explained, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Trieste  are  subsequently  transhipped 
by  coasting  vessels  to  Venice,  Flume,  and  other  ports,  partly  by  the  residence  of  English  and  other 
foreigners  at  Vienna,  and  partly  by  there  being  an  excess  of  exports  as  compared  with  imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  cotton  goods  and  raw  cotton,  oil,  coffee, 
wheat,  silks,  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  valonia,  &c.  The  following  Table  contains  all  the  information 
that  can  be  desired  as  to  the  import  trade  of  Trieste  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831 :  — 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value,  in  British  Money,. Weights,  and  Measures,  of  the  principal  Ar- 
ticles imported  into  Trieste  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  Quantity 
and  Value  of  those  furnished  by  each  Country. 


Countries  from 
which  imported. 

Articles. 

1829. 

1830.                   1                     1831.                   1 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Q"-t"^- sr^iijfg. 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value 
Sterling. 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value 
Sterling. 

Great  Britain    • 

Coffee 

cwt. 

20,r5CO 

38,900 

cwt. 

26,290 

L. 

cwt. 

12,990 

25,470 

Sugar       -     - 



72,788 

109,983 



92,962 

129,640 



76,50 1 

96,878 

Rum      - 

gallons 

39,S60 

4,330 

gallons 

31,266 

3,.380 

gallons 

41,200 

5,100 

Spices 

- 

15,300 

• 

17,450 

- 

9,300      1 

Indigo    - 

lbs. 

65,000 

24,170 

lbs. 

70,00"o 

25,900 

lbs. 

52,300 

13,500      1 

Drugs 

- 

16,120 

18,451 

. 

17.816      1 

Iron 

cwt. 

i2,oo'o 

6,000 

cwt. 

25,000 

13,000 

cwt. 

'19,0001      9,5001     1 

Tin      - 

— 

4,000 

22,877 

.» 

7,500 

33,000 

— 

3,000!    15,700 1     1 

Cotton  goods  - 

- 

345,000 

• 

461,000 

- 

310,000      ; 

Woollen  goods 

. 

8,100 

. 

13,500 

. 

, 

11,550      ; 

Hardwares     - 

packages 

120 

6,000 

packages 

135 

7,7.00 

packages 

110 

5,500 

Earthenware - 

300 

3,000 

350 

3,900 

180 

2,160 

America,  17.  S. 

Coffee 

cwt. 

.TO,721 

72,600 

cwt. 

51,597 

92,885 

cwt. 

25,980 

58,950 

Sugar     - 

— 

143,576 

219,966 

- 

185,924 

259,280 

— 

153,008 

193,756 

Cotton 

— 

2fi,S60 

80,300 

— 

32,750 

90,800 

— 

33,400 

100,100      i 

Rum      • 

gallons 

40,000 

4,400 

g^^lons 

46,860 

5,080 

gallons 

42,180 

5,320      I 

Tea      - 

lbs. 

11,000 

1,400 

700 

85 

lbs. 

3,000 

360      i 

Braail    - 

Sugar        .     - 

cwt. 

149,6^0 

225,412 

cwt. 

189,200 

261,250 

cwt. 

161,220 

200,120 

Coffee 



45,850 

80,510 

— 

78,290 

143,142 

— 

36,290 

82,400 

Hides       -       - 

- 

7.3,100 

65,120 

• 

. 

76,510 

Dyeing  woods 

cwt. 

52,97"2 

26,900 

cwt. 

36,084 

14,770 

cwt. 

45,842 

18,700 

Drugs     - 

. 

48,000 

61,000 

- 

. 

21,000 

West  Indies      - 

Sugar 

cwt. 

71,12.'5 

135,000 

cwt. 

81,500  125,600 

cwt. 

66,204 

90,500 

Cottee       -      . 

_ 

19,200 

39,600 

21, .300    44,250 

— 

10,500 

24,380 

Pimento 

- 

1,742 

5,770 

cwt. 

1,579       4,110 

— 

1,650 

3,800 

Rum      . 

gallons 

5,950 

950 

gallons 

4,000          700 

gallons 

6,100 

1,100 

Levant    • 

Cotton 

cwt. 

32,760 

90,800 

cwt. 

35,830  106,950 

cwt. 

54,310 

150,300 

Currants 

85,600 

61, .350 



161,500  125,400 

— 

90,800 

69,200 

Gums        .      - 

— 

7,464 

33,720 

— 

6,918     29,012 

— 

6,448 

28,420 

Fui-s        -        - 

skins 

80,000 

9,000 

skins 

75,000;      7,000 

skins 

108,000 

10,500 

Galls 

cwt. 

5,480 

14,000 

cwt. 

7,712     20,4.30 

cwt. 

7,638 

18.230 

Valonia 

90,000 

40,000 

100,000'    44,000 

— . 

130,000 

60,000 

Wax       -       - 

— 

5,000 

35,000 

— 

6,000     38,000 

— 

5,500 

39,000 

Black  Sea 

AVheat 

quarters 

54,015 

94,354 

quarters 

10.3,178  167,190 

quarters 

113,100 

198,900 

Egypt      • 

Cotton     - 

cwt. 

16,.'^85 

44,350 

cwt. 

17,910:    53,400 

cwt. 

26,250 

69,124 

Grain 

quarters 

50,000 

70,400 

quarters 

65,000    78,000 

quarters 

49,000 

68,000 

Pulse      - 

_ 

70,000 

80,000 

__ 

45,000;    60,000 

— 

30,000 

36,000 

Seed    - 



60,000 

85,000 



16.000     23,000 

— 

12,000 

21,000 

Madder 

cwt. 

1,153 

1,794 

cwt. 

6,088     12,140 

cwt. 

3,900 

6,400 

Sicily       - 

Naples         -       - 

Fruits 

, 

10,000 

-        -       12,000 

- 

. 

9,000 

Oil 

tuns 

6,700 

207,000 

tuns 

9,900  306.000 

tuns 

6,700 

234,000 

Malta      - 

Cotton 

cwt. 

800 

2,800 

cwt. 

950,      2,850 

cwt. 

600 

1,800 

Fruits     . 

■ 

1,000 

- 

-        -         1,500 

- 

2,500 

Italy 

Hemp 

cwt. 

30,000 

36,000 

cwt. 

35,000     42/)00 

cwt. 

'30,000 

35,000 

Rice 



46,000 

38,000 



51,000,    41,000 



54,000 

42,000 

Silk,  raw 

_ 

4,000 

18,000 



8,000,    35,000 



9,000 

40,000 

Sweden       -       - 

Codfish 



47,000 

24,000 

— 

60,000,    40,000 



20,000 

12,000 

France     - 

Wines        -    . 

uncertain 

2,000 

. 

- 

3,000 

- 

- 

2,000 

Silks 

. 

100,000 

. 

- 

120,000 

. 

. 

100,000 

Spain 

Lead      . 

cwt. 

187)00 

10,000 

cwt. 

14,000 

8,200 

cwt. 

7,000 

4,100 

Fruits 

5,000 

5,000 

• 

4,000 

Portugal    - 

Sugar        -     - 

cwt. 

25,000 

37,000 

cwt. 

75,000 

110,000 

cwt. 

'60,000 

92,000 

Coffee 



15,000 

29,000 

.    

18,800 

35,000 



12,000 

23,400 



2,500 

2,100 



5,200 

4,500 



6,000 

5,600 

Sumatra     .       • 

Pepptr      '     : 



6,000 

9,500 

. 



10,800 

16.000 

Greece    • 

Oil       - 

tuns 

1.600 

50,000 

tuns 

2,500 

76,000 

tuns 

1,100 

35,000 

Wax       -        - 

cwt. 

2,500 

17,500 

cwt. 

3,000 

19,000 

cwt. 

2,500 

16,000 

Figs      - 

. 

3,000 

. 

. 

3,500 

. 

3,000 

Currants 

cwt. 

42,300 

29,110 

cwt. 

18,500'    12,000 

cwt.    '        37,000 

24,000     1 

Tari^— Trie 

.te  being  a  fre 

e  port,  go 

ods  destined  for  its  consumption,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  terri- 

tory,  pay  no  du 

ties  whatever. 

and  are 

exported  and  imported  without  notice  by  the  customs.     Goods 

brought  from  th 

e  interior  for  ( 

export  at 

Trieste,  are  charged  an  export  duty  on  passing  the  Custom-house  \ 
conveyed  through  the  Austrian  dominions  to  those  of  any  other 

line.     Goods  im 

ported  at  Trie 

ste,  to  be 

power,  are  chat 
interior  of  the  e 

ged  a  small  t 

ransit  du 

ty.     The  principal  foreign  goods  taken  for  consumption  in  the 

mpire,  pay  th 

e  duties  s 

pecified  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

See  Table  in  n 

ext  page. 

Gunpowder,  s 

alt,  and  tobacc 

0,  being 

articles  monopolised  by  government,  are  not  allowed  to  be  im- 

ported  into  Trie 

5te  except  for 

sale  to  th 

e  government  or  its  contractors.   Vessels  arriving  with  gunpowder 

on  board,  delive 

r  it  at  the  ars 

enal,  and 

on  their  clearing  out  it  is  returned  to  them  free  of  expense.    The  : 

utmost  vigilance 
articles,  the  expc 

is  exerted  to 
)rtation  of  wh 

prevent  t 
ch  from  ( 

he  introduction  of  tobacco ;  but  with  very  little  effect.    The  only  j 
he  Austrian  dominions  is  at  present  prohibited,  are  gold  and  silver  r 

in  bars,  and  silk 

cocoons. 
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statement  of  the  Customs'  Duties  on  the  principal  Articles  imported  from  Trieste  into  the  Interior  of 
I    the  Austrian  Empire. 


Almonds,  for  every  IQD  lbs.  weight  of 
Vienna  (equal  to  l'25i  'bs.  avoirdn 
pois) 

Asphor,  do.        -  .  . 

Barlev.do. 

Beans,  French,  do. 

Bobbinet,    for    every   lb.    weight   of 

Cassia,  do.  -  ... 

Cinnamon,  do.  -  - 

Cloves,  do.  •  •  .  . 

Cod  and  herrings,  for  every  100  lbs. 

weight  of  Vienna       ... 
Cocoa,  do.  .  -  .        . 

Coffee,  do.        -  .  -  . 

Cotton  wool,  do.        •  .  . 

Figs,  do.  -  -  .  . 

Frankincense,  do.  •  .  . 

Galls,  do. 
Gums,  medicinal,  do. 

others,  do.         ... 
Hare  skins,  do.  -  . 

Hemp,  do.         -  ... 

Hides,  for  every  hide 
Indigo,  for  every  100  lbs.  weight  ot 

Vienna  -  .  .  . 

I.inseed,  do.  ... 

Liquorice,  do.        -  ... 

Madder  root,  do.        -  . 

Maize,  do.        -  .  .  . 

Mohair,  do.  -  .  . 

Nankeens,  do.        -  -  . 

Oats,  do.  •  -  -  . 


Duty  in     Amount  i 
Currency.     Sterling 


6  0 

1  15 

0  15 

0  13^ 

10  0 

0  1,3 

1  30 

1   3 

2   0 

n    0 

21   0 

2  30 

1  12 

7  30 

0  45 

6  30 

0  48 

1  17 

0  12 

0  5k 

7  30 

0  18 

4   0 

0  20 

0  17 

1  12 

0  40 

0  11 

0  0 

0  5-2 

3  0 

2  1-2 


2  2  0 

2  2  0 

0  5  0 

0  2  4-8 

0  15  0 

0  1  6 

0  13  0 

0  1  7-2 

0  2  6-8 

0  0  4-8 

0  0  2-2 

0  15  0 

0  0  7-2 

0  8  0 

0  0  8 

0  0  6-S 

0  2  4-8 

0  1  4 

0  0  4-4 


Pepper  and  pimento,  do. 
Raisins  and  currants,  do. 
Rice,  do.  .  .  , 

Rum,  do.  .  .  . 

Rye,  do.  .  .  . 

Shumac,  do.  .  .  . 

Silk,  raw,  do.  -  .  . 

Soda,  do.  .  .  . 

Spirits,  do.        -  -  .  . 

Sugar,  refined,  crushed,  and  raw,  for 

every  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Sugar,  raw,  white,  for  the  use  of  the 

refiners  in  the  interior,  do. 
Sugar,  other  qualities  for  same  use. 

do.  .  .  .  .         . 

Sulphur,  do.  ... 

Tea,  do.  .  .  .  . 

Tin,  do. 

Twist,  mule,  to  No.  30.  inclusive,  do. 
water,  to  No.  12.  do. 
mule   and  water,    above  those 
numbers  respectively,  do. 
Valonia,  for  every  load  of    110  lbs. 

weight  of  Vienna 
Wax,  yellow,  for  every  100  lbs.  weight 

of  Vienna  .  . 

Wax,  white,  do.  -  .         . 

Wheat,  do 

^Voods,  (1 J  ting,  do.        •  .        . 

Wool,  do. 


Duty  in     Amount  in 
Currency.      Sterling 


Fl.  kr. 

4  0 

20  0 

4  0 
0  54 

13  21 

0  16 

0  9 

0  39 

0  11 

5  0 

21  0 


8    0 
1     9-6 


0    ai 


8-4 
6  4 
3-6 
3-6 
0    4t 


7 

0 

0 

U 

0 

t 

24 

() 

4 

9« 

0 

54 

0 

1 

•)-fi 

4 

.■iO 

0 

9 

n 

81 

0 

H 

V 

0 

60 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0  10  0 
14  0 
0     0    9 


N.  B.  —  It  is  observable,  that  in  Austria  almost  all  articles  (except  such  as  are  rated  ad  valorem)  are 
charged  by  weight,  includmg  even  grain,  and  liquids,  wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c. 

Tariff  of  the  Customs  Duties  on  the  principal  Articles  brought   from  the  Interior  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  to  Trieste  for  Shipment. 


Alum,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 

Antimony,  do 

Argol,  do.  .         .        -         .        . 

Arms  of  all  sorts,  for  every  florin  value 
Arsenic,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Barley,  do.  .  -  -        - 

Brass,  do.        -  .         .        -        . 

Cinnabar,  do.  .  -  - 

Clocks,  watches,  &c.  for  every  florin 
value  -  -  -  - 

Copper,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Corkwood,  do.  -         - 

Cotton   manufactures,   for  every  lb. 
weight  of  Vienna         .  .  . 

Cutlery,  for  every  florin  value    - 
Flax,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Fruits,  dried,  do.  ... 

(jlass  wares,  do.  .... 

Do.   crystal    and  miiTors,  for  every 
florin  value         -  -  .  - 

Hemp,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Iron,  unwrought,  do.        -  -        - 

tools,  &c.,  do.        -        - 
Lead,  do.        -  -        - 

Linen  manufactures,  table  linen,  &c., 
for  every  lb.  \'ienna        ... 
Litharge,  forlOO  lbs.  weightof  Vienna 
Locks,  do.        .... 
Maize,  do.  •        -         - 

Marble,  do.  -  ... 


Duty  in 
Currency 


Fl.  kr. 

0  4i 

0  2| 

0  22.A 

0  0^ 

0  6i 

0  OA 

0  19 

0  43^ 

0  0\ 

0  30 

0  4i 

0  Oi 

0  0? 

0  6 

0  li 

0  4 


0 

0^ 

0 

5 

0 

M 

0 

5 

0 

H 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

25 

0 

SI 

0 

Amount  in  I 
Sterling.    I 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0    0-2 

0  0    7-6 

0  1     b\ 

0  0    0-1 

0  1    0 

0  0     1-7 

0  0    0-1 

0  0    01 

0  0    2-4 

0  0    0-6 

0  0     1-6 

0  0    0-1 

0  0    2 

0  0    0-7 

0  0    2 

0  0    M 

0  0  0-05; 

0  0    2-6 

0  0  10 

0  0    0-31 

0  0    0-1  I 


Oats,  for  1 00  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna    - 

Oil,  olive,  do 

Pitch  and  tar,  do.  .  .  . 

Potash,  do.        -        .        .  .       . 

Quicksilver,  do.  -  .  . 

Rags,  linen,  do.  .  •        . 

Rice,  do.        .  .  .  . 

Rye,  do. 

Shuinac,  do.         .  .  .        . 

Silk,  raw,  do.  ,         . 

thrown,  do. 
stuffs,  &c.,  for  every  lb.  weight 

of  Vienna  -         -  .        . 

Skins,  lamb  &  kid,  for  100  lbs,  weight 

of  Vienna  -  -  -  . 

Staves,  pipe,  &c.,  for  every  florin  value 
Sugar,  refined,  for  100  lbs,  weight  of 

Vienna        -  -  -  . 

Timber,  ship,  for  every  florin  value 

other  sorts 
Vitriol,  for  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Wax,  do.  -  .  .  . 

Wheat,  do.  -  .... 

Win',  common,  do.  ... 

Woods,  rose,  olive,  do. 

box,  do 

Wool,  do.       .... 


Duty  in 
Currency 


Fl.  kr. 

0  Oi 

0  OJ 

0  10 

0  4i 

0  18 

0  37i 

1  0 
0  2i 
0  (l| 
0  l| 

45  0 

22  30 


Amount  ii 
Sterling. 


0 

1^ 

3 

'^1 

0 

0 

18f 

0 

?> 

0 

Oi 

0 

1 

0 

,30 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

.?t 

0 

1 

0 

0  0 

0-1 

0  0 

0'^ 

0  0 

4 

0  0 

1-8 

0  () 

7-2 

0  1 

3 

0  2 

0 

0  0 

o-q 

0  0 

0-3 

0  0 

0-(l 

4  10 

»» 

2  5 

0 

0  0 

oi 

0  7 

3 

0  0 

01 

0  0  74 

0  0  1-2 

0  0  0-2 

0  0  2-8 

0  1  0 

0  0  04 

0  0  0-8 

0  0  24 

0  0  1? 

0  2  0 


A^.  B.  — Trieste  being  without  the  line  of  customs,  these  duties  on  exportation  are  payable  on  goods 
entering  the  territory  or  liberties  of  the  port,  whether  for  consumption  or  for  exportation  by  sea.  The 
duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk  are  tantamount  to  a  prohibition. 

Smuggling.  —  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on  refined 
sugar,  cofiee,  &c.,  these  articles  are  very  extensively  smuggled  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Most  part, 
too,  of  the  cotton  goods  sent  from  this  country  to  Trieste  and  Venice,  are  sold  to  smugglers,  by  whom 
they  are  introduced  into  the  interior  with  verylittledifficulty.  It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  suppose,  seeing 
the  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  practised  in  England  and  France — {see  ant i,  p,K)5S.),  —  that  it  should 
not  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  Austria,  whose  frontier  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  guard.  It  is,  in 
fact,  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  prohibited  and  overtaxed  goods  being  introduced  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  either  by  defeating  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  or,  which  is  said  to  be  the  more  common  case, 
by  making  them  parties  to,  and  gainers  by,  the  fraud.  The  transit  of  foreign  goods  through  the  Austrian 
states  gives  considerable  facilities  to  the  smuggler.  But,  independently  of  this,  their  introduction  is  so 
very  easy,  that  nothing  but  the  repeal  of  the  existing  prohibitions,  and  the  effectual  reduction  ofth^ 
duties,  can  give  any  considerable  check  to  smuggling. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  Austrian  government  is  becoming  sensible  of  this  truth.  Its  commercial 
policy  is,  in  many  respects,  far  from  illiberal ;  and  the  alterations  recently  made  in  the  tarifT  have 
contributed  to  facilitate  importation.  The  slightest  reflection  must,  indeed,  satisfy  every  one,  that  in 
such  a  country,  restrictions  on  importation  can  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  home  producers  ;  and  that 
their  only  effect  is  to  divert  trade  into  illegitimate  channels,  to  deprive  the  public  treasury  of  the  revenue 
it  miftht  derive  from  moderate  duties,  and  to  enrich  those  who  despise  and  trample  on  the  law,  at  the 
expense  of  the  sober  and  industrious  citizen. 

Considering  the  va.st  variety  of  valuable  and  desirable  products  furnished  by  Lombardy,  Hungary, 
Austria  Proper,  and  the  other  Austrian  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  their  com- 
merce might  be  carried,  under  a  free  system  that  should  develops  all  the  resources  of  the  country.    At. 
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present,  however,  there  is,  in  Austria  and  most  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  a  strong  disposition  to  believe 
that  our  recommendations  of  a  freer  system  of  commercial  policy  are  dictated  solely  by  selfish,  interested 
motives.  'I'hey  naturally  attach  greater  weight  to  our  practice  than  to  our  professions.  So  long,  indeed, 
a.i  our  present  corn  laws  and  timber  duties  are  suffered  to  pollute  our  statute  book,  so  long  shall  we 
make  but  few  practical  converts  to  our  doctrines.  Such  a  modification  of  the  former  as  would  render 
our  ports  always  open  to  the  importation  of  corn  under  reasonable  duties,  combined  with  the  equalisation 
of  the  timber  duties,  and  the  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  olive  oil  and  cheese,  would  show  that 
we  are  disjjosed  to  practise  those  liberal  doctrines  we  so  freely  recommend  to  others  ;  and  would  do  more 
to  extend  our  trade  with  Italy  and  Austria  than  any  measure  it  is  in  our  power  to  adopt. 

Skipping.  —Since  the  loss  of  Flanders,  the  mercantile  navy  of  Austria  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the 
ports  on  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  very  considerable;  and  engrosses  at  this  momenta 
very  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Elack  Sea.  The  oak  timber  of  Carniola  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast  is  reckoned  about  the  very  best  in  the  world  ;  so  that  the  Austrian  ships,  being  built  of 
it,  are  very  strong,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  particularly  handsome.  They  are  also  well  manned 
and  provided.  The  seamen  are  expert,  tem()erate,  and  orderly ;  and  Mr.  Money  says,  that  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  merchant  service  are  excellent. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  vessels  of  large  burden  belong  to  Trieste.  The  rest  belong  to  Venice, 
Fiume,  Ragusa,  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  which  is  very  considerable,  are  more  equally  divided  ;  Venice  having,  probably,  as  many  as 
Trieste,  while  a  good  number  belong  to  the  ports  of  Istria,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  comprises  all  voyages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Adriatic;  and  may  be 
divided  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Levant  trade,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Odessa,  ^tc.,  the 
ports  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Egypt,  more  especially  Alexandria. 

2.  The  po«ew^<?  or  Mediterranean  trade,  in  the  west,  comprising  the  coast  ofBarbary,  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy  ;  being  principally  carried  on  with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn. 

3.  The  commerce  on  the  ocean,  whicb  the  Austrian  merchants  have  attempted  with  considerable  suc- 
cess.    Several  ships  sail  for  Brazil,  the  United  States,  England,  Hamburgh,  &c. 

The  number  of  Austrian  vessels  at  present  employed  in  foreign  trade  is  believed  to  be  about  780,  of  the 
burden  of  about  15o,000  tons,  manned  by  about  15,000  men  and  boys.  In  the  coasting  trade  about  200 
vessels  are  employed,  averaging  40  tons  each.    The  fishing  trade  is  inconsiderable. 

There  has  been  no  sensible  increase  or  diminution  in  the  tonnage  for  the  last  5  years  ;  but  there  is  every 
probability  of  a  gradual  increase  in  future,  proportioned  to  the  anticipated  improvement  of  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  of  late  years  been  interrupted  and  depressed  by  political  events. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  ships,  and  their  tonnage,  arriving  at,  and  sailing  from  Trieste 
during  each  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  specifying  the  number  and  tonnage  of  those  under  each  flag. 

Movement  of  Shipping  at  Trieste,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831 


Flags. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.                            1 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

A 

rrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Sailed.          1 

S/a>.?. 

Tonimge. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnatre. 

Ships. 

4h 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Toniias'e. 

(If! 

16,873 

69 

l'',122 

47 

11,629 

12,106 

38 

9,587 

35 

8,875 

51.1 

07,854 

373 

74,165 

354 

72,764 

341 

69,320 

4.30 

88,3.->2 

489 

90,210 

Bremen 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

160 

British 

129 

22,776 

129 

22,770 

100 

28,743 

160 

28,743 

129 

22,337 

129 

22,337 

Danish 

14 

2,105 

14 

2,300 

18 

3,374 

14 

2,443 

13 

2,100 

18 

3,073 

Dutch 

2 

481 

2 

481 

7 

1,129 

.3 

613 

6 

1,698 

10 

2,223 

French        - 

8 

1,283 

8 

1,.38S 

n 

1,432 

7 

832 

7 

961 

6 

880 

Greek 

43 

3,468 

41 

3,122 

51 

3,760 

49 

3,576 

63 

7,076 

57 

6,9'i0 

Hanoverian 

8 

1,.370 

5 

890 

4 

674 

4 

626 

4 

470 

5 

7-0 

Ionian 

33 

3,256 

35 

3,782 

18 

1,728 

19 

1,998 

22 

2,065 

23 

1,983 

-     - 

2 

415 

2 

415 

2 

141 

2 

141 

13 

775 

6 

376 

21 

1,803 

10 

676 

39 

3,237 

11 

1,159 

Russian 

10 

1,371 

10 

1,306 

16 

3,032 

11 

1,883 

14 

2,975 

16 

3,315 

Sardinian 

26 

4,014 

24 

3,658 

26 

3,759 

31 

4,418 

25 

4,1.34 

19. 

2,945 

Sicilian       -         - 

67 

11,985 

71 

13,01", 

108 

17,019 

108 

17,885 

70 

10,452 

69 

10,147 

Spanish     - 
Swedish        -       - 

6 

411 

7 

610 

11 

858 

10 

813 

12 

666 

12 

666 

26 

4,333 

28 

6,956 

26 

5,059 

21 

5,289 

11 

1,983 

20 

3,510 

Turkish 

1 

40 

1 

40 

4 

89 

3 

64 

3 

66 

3 

66 

Tuscan 

Total 

3 

617 

3 

423 

6 

615 

5 

787 

6 

648 

8 

859 

798 

143,012  1   826 

153,440 

890 

157,888 

849 

152,487 

901 

159,148 

932 

166,1.39 

Customs' Regulations. —The  Custom-house  at  Trieste  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  entry, 
reporting,  &c.  of  vessels.  When  a  ship  arrives,  she  is  reported  to  the  Health  Office  ;  which  publishes  a  list 
of  arrivals  and  departures,  with  a  statement  of  their  cargoes,  as  they  appear  in  the  manifests.  Shii)s  are 
cleared  by  the  same  office ;  the  masters  being  assisted  by  the  consuls  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
As  soon  as  a  vessel  has  performed  quarantine,  she  loads  or  unloads  without  any  interference  or  inspec- 
tion by  the  customs' officers,  or  by  any  one  else.  Goods  unsusceptible  of  contagion  may  be  landed  during 
quarantine. 

Being  a  free  port,  the  bonding  and  warehousing  system  is,  of  course,  unknown  at  Trieste. 

Port  Charges.  —  These  are  paid  at  the  office  of  the  harbour  master  on  clearing  out.  They  are  the  same, 
whatever  may  be  the  ship's  stay  ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  moderate  of  any  in  Europe. 

Port  Charges  paid  by  Austrian  and  Foreign  Ships. 

Austrian,  and  foreign  privileged  ships  :  Fl.  kr. 

Anchor,-if;e,  per  ton  admeasurement  -         -  0    4 

Light-house        -               -            -  -            -  0    3 

Cargo  duty,  per  ton  weight  of  goods  -          -  0    3 

N.B.  —  If  grain,  per  20  staja. 


Foreign  ships  not  privileged : 

Anchorage,  light-house,  and  cargo  as  above,  per 
ton  admeasurement,  and  per  ton  weight  of 
goods  -  ..... 

New  tonnage  duty,  per  ton  admeasurement 


0  10 
0  16 


last, ( 


less  than  half  a  cargo 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Port  Charges  paid  at  Trieste,  respectively,  by  a  Native  and  privileged 
Foreign  Ship,  and  a  Foreign  Ship  not  privileged,  each  of  300  Tons  Burden,  with  mixed  Cargoes. 


Native  and  privileged : 

Anchorage  and  light,  as  above,  300  tons,  at  7 

kreutzers  per  ton  admeasurement 
Cargo  duty,  300  tons,  at  3  kreutzers 


Total 


•  about  4/.  IS*,  sterling. 


Foreign,  not  privileged  : 

Anchorage,  light  and  cargo  duty,  a.s  above 
Tonnage  duty,  300  tons,  at  16  kreutzers 


Fl.  kr. 
50  0 
80    0 


Total        130    0 

or  about  12/.  10s.  sterling. 
If  the  ship  depart  in  ballast  or  with  less  than  4   a  cargo, 
there  is  a  further  charge  of  9  kreutzers  per  ton,  or  45  florins ; 
making  in  all,  175  florins. 


Importations  and  Arrivals  o/ 1833,  —The  following  statement  is  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Trieste  from  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Western  Europe,  in  1833,  specifying 
the  quantities  furnished  by  each  country,  and  the  ships  by  which  the  same  was  imported.  It  shows  that 
Austrian  ships  are  pretty  extensively  employed  in  the  Transatlantic  trade. 
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Great  Britain.  — In  42  British,  1  Sardinian,  and  1  Austrian 
vessel  :  cotfee,  2  tons  Jamaica,  162  tons  Havannah,  SS 
tons  St.  Jajjo,  168  tons  Rio,  7  tons  Surinam,  6  tons  Mocha, 
7  tons  Cheribon,  and  11  tons  Triafie ;  sugar,  146  casks  re- 
fined, 2,256  casks  crushed,  400  boxes  white  Havannah,  185 
cases  Bahia,  288  cases  Pernambuco,  116  tierces  white,  and 
C5  cases  muscovado  Brazil ;  cocoa,  15  tons;  cassia  lit,'nea, 
155  tons;  cinnamon,  3  tons ;  pepper,  230  tons;  pimento, 
5-1  tons ;  ginger,  69  tons  ;  cochineal,  4  serons ;  rum,  G28 
puncheons ;  indigo,  268  chests  and  8  serons  ;  logwood,  50 
tons  ;  Nicaragua  wood,  21  tons;  tin,  5,769  ingots,  423  barrels 
bars,  1,544  boxes  plates;  iron,  377  tons;  lead,  151  ingots; 
cotton,  719  bales  American;  nankeens,  lil,900  pieces; 
manufactures,  5,842  packages  ;  herrings,  1,629  barrels;  pil- 
chards l,(iOO  barrels  ;  hides,  41,784. 

Unifed  States In  21  American  and  6  Austrian  vessels:  cof- 
fee, 203  tons  Havannah,  1 1 1  tons  St.  Jago,  530  tons  Kio,  1 1 
t-ns  Berbice,  76  tons  Mocha,  187  tons  Porto  Rico,  5C5  tons 
St.  Domingo,  and  101  tons  Triage;  sugar,  47  casks  crushed. 
Ml)  boxes  yellow  Havannah,  and  497  bags  Manilla  ;  cocoa, 
'2  tons  ;  pepper,  3G0  tons  ;  pimento,  50  tons ;  cassia  lignea, 
^7  tons;  indigo  134  chests  ;  rum,  261  puncheons  ;  logwood, 
955  tons;  Nicaragua  wood,  147  tons;  fustic,  90  tons  ;  nan- 
keens, 4,300  pieces  ;  cotton,  3,911  bales;  hides,  29,656. 

litazils In  42  British,  4  American,  1  Hamburgh,  3  Danish, 

1  French,  1  Neapolitan,  3  Sardinian,  3  Spanish,  1  Swedish, 
and  11  Austrian  vessels  — (28  vessels  from  Hio,  29  Bahia,  10 
I'ernambuco,  1  Para,  and  2  from  Santos) :  cottle,  3,704  tons 
Hio,  121  tons  Bahia;  sugar,  2,203  cases,  267  barrels,  1,511 
bags  wliite,  and  602  cases  muscovado  Rio  ;  7,191  cases,  145 
barrels  white,  and  2,087  cases  muscovado  Bahia;  2,340 
cases,  1,806  barrels,  54  bags  white,  and  127  cases  muscovado 
Peniambuco;  and  9,061  bags  Santos;  cocoa,  116  tons  Para; 
rum,  158  punchems;  cotton,  362  bales  Bahia,  50  bales 
Para;  fustic,  45  tons ;  hides,  39,483. 

Cnha.  —  ln  2  British,  6  American,  1  Belgian,  and  2  Spanish 
*     "  md2fr(       "'  " 


Principal  Importations  and  Arrivals  during  1833. 

St.  Domiiis^o — In  1  British  vessel:  cortee,  158 tons;  cotton,  41 
bales  ;  logwood,  5  tons. 

Sumatra — In  2  American  vessels  :  pepper,  550  tons. 

Marseilles — In  1  French,  22  Austrian,  4  Neapolitan,  7  Ro- 
man, and  4  Sardinian  vessels  :  cotfee,  91  tons  St.  Jago,  242 
tons  Rio,  4  tons  Jamaica,  61  tons  Porto  Rico,  96  tons  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  5  tons  Triage;  sugar,  2,218  casks  refined,  100 
cases  white  Bahia  cocoa,  3  tons;  pepper,  63  tons ;  pimento, 
34  tons;  cloves,  263  packages;  cinnamon,  1  ton;  cassia 
lignea,  1  ton ;  cochineal,  21  serons ;  cotton,  270  bales ;  log- 
wood, 716  tons;  Nicaragua  wood,  85  tons;  rum,  55  pun- 
cheons; nankeens,  4,000  pieces;  lead,  9,168  ingots;  hides, 
9,107. 

Bordeaux.  —  In  4  French  and  1  Swedish  vessel :  coffee,  21 
tons  Havannah;  216  tons  St.  Jago;  sugar,  50  boxes  white 
Havannah  ;  pepper,  8  tons. 

Gibraltar  and  Malta — In  6  British,  9  Austrian,  and  1  Roman 
ve5sel :  cotfee  4  tons  Havannah,  3  tons  Porto  Rico  ;  sugar,  20 
cases  white  Bahia,  16  cases  muscovado  Brazil;  coco.'.,  81 
tons ;  pepper,  25  tons  ;  pimento,  5  tons  ;  rum,  4  puncheons ; 
logwood,  41  tons ;  cotton,  125  bales  ;  hides,  1,683. 

Sjiain.— In  9  Spanish,  1  Austrian,  and  1  Ruasian  vessel:  cof- 
fee, 18  tons  Porto  Rico;  lead,  8,761  ingots  ;  hides,  500. 

Portugat.-In  2  British,  7  Austrian,  1  Danish,  and  2  Sardinian 
vessels :  coffee,  91  tons  Rio  ;  sugar,  167  cases  Bahia,  15.3 
cases  Pernambuco,  121  cases  Rio,  and  201  barrels  white,  1.S0 
cases  muscovado  Brazil;  cocoa,  220  tons;  cotton,  ,3,303 
bales;  cassia  lignea,  1  ton;  hides,  13,397. 

Haml)urf;h — In  3  Austrian,  and  3  Bremen  vessels:  sugar,  12 
casks  refined;  fish  oil,  1,744  barrels;  calf  skins,  231  bales; 
zinc,  14,492  bars;  herrings,  51  barrels. 

Holland — In  2  Austrian,  and  1  Danish  vessel :  sugar,  113  casks 
refined,  176  casks  crushed;  tobacco,  154  bales;  cheese,  117 
packages  ;  sandal  wood,  3,127  pieces  ;  tin,  60  ingots. 

Norway.— In  1  British,  4  Hanoverian,  1  Danish,  and  1  Dutch 
vessel :  stockfish,  1,503  tons. 

Steeden.—la  2  Swedish  vessels:  tar,  2,314  barrels. 

Statement  of  Lang,  Freeland,  Sf  Co. 


vessels  —  (9  vessels  from  St.  Jago,  and  2  from  Matanzas) :  cof- 
fee, 1,192  tons  St.  Jago,  231  tons  Matanzas;  sugar,  172 
boxes  white,  1,621  boxes  yellow  Matanzas,  168  boxes  white, 
819  boxes  yellow  St.  Jago;  logwood,  IStons;  fustic,  117  tons. 
Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  at  Trieste,  and  the  establishments  for  facilitating  its  performance  are 
complete  and  efficient.  The  Board  of  Health  at  this  port  is  the  central  or  principal  one  for  the  Austrian 
States ;  and  maintains  an  active  correspondence  with  all  the  principal  ports,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere.  Tiiere  are  2  lazarettos,  —  that  called  St.  Teresa,  or  Lazaretto  Nuovo,  is  appropriated  to 
vessels  from  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  subjected  to  the  long  or  full  quarantine 
of  40  days.  It  is  spacious,  and  properly  guarded  ;  having  a  sufficient  number  of  military  and  medical 
officers  and  assistants ;  with  extensive  quays  and  magazines  for  housing  and  airing  goods,  dwelling 
houses  and  apartments  for  resident  officers  and  passengers,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  other,  or  old  {Vecchio)  lazaretto,  contiguous  to  the  great 
mole,  is  appropriated  to  ships  and  passengers  performing  a  quarantine  of  not  more  than  28  days;  and, 
though  inferior  to  the  former,  is  sufficiently  capacious  and  convenient.  The  sanitary  oifices,  including 
that  of  harbour  master,  are  near  the  centre  of  the  port ;  where  also  are  moored  vessels  under  observation 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  8  days.  Here  also  are  facilities  ft)r  communicating  viva  voce  with  persons  under 
quarantine ;  and  spacious  warehouses,  with  adequate  guards  and  other  officers.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
conveniences,  if  a  vessel  arrive  having  an  infectious  malady  on  board,  she  is  not  allowed  to  enter  either 
lazaretto  at  Trieste,  but  is  sent  to  an  island  near  Venice,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  where  assistance  may 
be  afforded  with  less  risk  of  propagating  infection. 

The  ordinary  Board  of  Health  consists  of  a  president ;  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine j  and  three  provisors,  two  of  whom  are  merchants. 

Quarantine  Charges  payable  at  the  Port  of  Trieste,  by  all  Ships. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Arrival. 
In  pratique: 
Entry  with  or  without    cargo,  ships 
10()  tons  and  upwards 
50  to  99        - 
15  — 49       . 
In  quarantine : 
For  the  inteiTogatory  of  master 
For  do.  of  guardian  on  admission  to 
pratique            .             .           .           - 

Fl.  kr. 

1    30 
1      0 
0    17 

•    1    30 

0    34 

s.  d. 

3    0 

2  0 

0  C-8 

3  0 

1  1-6 

Departure. 
In  pratique  : 
Bill  of  health,  ships  100  tons  &  upwards 
50  to  99        -        - 
15—19      - 
Certificate  of  goods  shipped  in  pratique 
In  quarantine  : 

Patent 

Pay  of  the  guardian  on  board  during  the 

performance  of  quarantine,  per  diem 

•    His  provisions  do.              ... 

Fl.   kr. 

0     45 
0     30 
0       9 

0  17 

1  8 

1       8 
0     20 

s.    d. 

1     6 

1  0 

0     3-6 
0    6-8 

2  3-2 

2     3-2 
0    8 

Quarantine  Dues  payable  on  Goods.  —  Non-susceptible  goods  pay  ad  valorem  at  the  rate  of  6  kreutzers 
per  100  florins  or  1  mille.  Susceptible  goods  pay  an  extra  charge,  according  to  tariff,  or  to  circumstances. 
Besides  the  above  ad  valorem  duty,  goods  not  susceptible  pay  4  kreutzers  (Ifrf.)  per  every  1,000  lbs.  weiglit 
of  Vienna.     Grain  is  subject  to  an  extra  charge  of  about  |  per  cent. 

Brokers,  Commission  Merchants,  Brokerage,  <Sc.  — There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  freedom  generally 
enjoyed  of  settling  and  exercising  any  trade  at  Trieste.  Brokers,  for  example,  are  limited  in  number, 
and  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  are  obliged  to  give  security,  are  under  various  re- 
gulations, and  may  not  themselves  trade  as  principals.  They  are  of  3  classes  :  1st,  brokers  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  merchandise,  who  are  again  subdivided  into  particular  classes,  according  to  the  articles 
they  are  conversant  with,  as  grain,  oil,  cotton,  drugs,  hides  and  leather,  colonial  produce,  manufactures, 
&c. ;  2d,  bill  brokers,  or  exchange  agents  ;  and,  3d,  ship  and  insurance  brokers.  Such  authorised  brokers 
are  alone  allowed  to  extend  contracts,  certificates,  surveys,  or  other  documents;  and  they  are  considered 
as  public  functionaries,  whose  depositions  are  received  as  legal  evidence. 

Any  one  may  be  a  commission  merchant  or  factor,  but  he  may  not  issue  printed  circulars  or  lists  of 
prices ;  nor  will  his  books,  however  regularly  kept,  be  considered  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless 
lie  is  TwairicM/rtierf,  for  which  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  is  required.  This,  however, 
is  little  more  than  mere  form,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done  by  persons  acting  both  as  merchants 
and  brokers,  without  being  duly  authorised. 

The  usual  rate  of  a  merchant's  or  factor's  commission  on  the  purchase  of  goods  is  2  per  cent.  On  sales, 
I  per  cent. ;  del  credere  is  sometimes  added. 

A  merchant's  commission  for  collecting  freights,  and  doing  other  shipping  business,  is  2  per  cent,  on 
the  inward  cargo;  and  by  custom  of  the  place,  tiie  house  to  which  a  ship  is  consigned  or  recommended 
by  the  charterers,  is  entitled  to  a  commission  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  outward  cargo,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  goods  that  are  laden  outwards. 

A  broker's  commission  for  freighting  a  ship,  or  procuring  a  charter,  is  2  per  cent.  This  does  not  include 
the  charge  for  writing  charter,  or  fur  any  other  .services  performed  in  the  clearance.     In  case  of  genera! 
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cargoes,  when  the  broker  has  to  collect  goods  from  different  merchants,  he  charges  3  percent,  commission. 
A  bill  broker's  commission  (courtage)  is  sometimes  1  per  mille,  more  commonly  §  per  mille.  Brokerage 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise  varies  from  |  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  acco'rdiiig  to  circumstances^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  article. 

Insurance.  — The  insurance  of  ships  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Trieste.  The  security  is 
unexceptionable,  the  terms  more  moderate  than  in  England,  and  losses  are  said  to  be  adjusted  jjroinptly 
and  liberally.  The  oppressive  duties  on  policies  of  insurance  in  England  have  been  the  cause  that  most 
insurances  on  ships  for  the  Adriatic,  that  were  formerly  effected  in  London,  Liverpool,  &c.,  are  now 
effected  at  Trieste.  The  insurance  of  houses  is  universal ;  and  that  of  lives  is  also,  of  late  years,  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent.  House  insurance  is  carried  on  by  joint  stock  companies,  of  limited  responsi. 
bility. 

Bankruptcy  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Trieste.  The  laws  with  respect  to  it  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  in  force  in  most  other  countries.  Frauds  are  punishable  by  imprisonment ;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  they  are  very  difficult  to  detect.  Honest  bankrupts  are  discharged,  on  making  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  their  affairs,  and  a  surrender  of  their  assets.  Property  settled  on  a  wife  is  not  affected  by  the 
debts  of  the  husband  ;  a  regulation  which,  it  is  evident,  must  lead  to  fraud. 

Communications  by  Land.  — The  intercourse  between  Trieste  and  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.  is  necessarily 
all  carried  on  by  land.  The  ro:uls  leading  to  Vienna,  and  to  the  Hungarian  towns,  particularly  the  first, 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  tolls  are  moderate;  but  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  the 
ascent  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  The  diligence  from  Trieste  to  Vienna,  340  English  miles,  per- 
forms the  journey  in  72  hours.  The  draught  horses  employed  on  the  roads  are  excellent ;  but,  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  bullocks  are  used. 

Repeated  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  coimtry  between  Vienna  and  Trieste,  in  the  view  of  forming  a 
canal.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  project  seem  to  be  all  but  insuperable.  The  ground  is  not 
only  rugged,  but  the  subsoil  of  the  country  stretching  northwards  lo  a  considerable  distance  from  Trieste 
is  so  very  porous,  that,  unless  precautions  were  taken  to  obviate  it,  the  water  in  the  canal  would  speedily 
escape.  A  rail-road  has  been  proposed,  and  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished.  But  the  expense  would 
be  so  very  great,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical  whether  it  would  ever  yield  any  thing  like  a  return. 
VVe  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 

Rates  of  Land  Carriage  from  Trieste  to  various  Places. 


From  Trieste  to 


Lubian,  per  100  lbs.  -weight  Vienna 
(=  123i  lbs.  avoird.)       -       -    - 
Gratz,  do.        - 

Vienna,  do.  -         -  -        - 

Prague,  do.        -        -        -  -    - 

Leipsic,  do.  ... 

Dresden,  do 

Berlin,  do.        .        .        .        - 
Breslaw,  do.        .        .        -        .      - 


Currency    I    Amount 
Florins,     in  Sterling 


From  Trieste  t 


Augsburg,  per  100  lbs.  wt.  Vienna 

(=  Vi?>S..  lbs.  avoird.)     - 
Nuremberg,  do.        - 
IWunich,  do.        -        . 
Innspruck,  do.        -  .        .        . 

Lindau,  do.        .... 

Zurich,  do.  

Milan,  per  100  kilogs.  francs 


4  .'50 

5  .-50 
4  30 

3  0 

4  45 

5  0 
lOJ  0 


0  9 
0  11 
0  9 
0  6 
0  9 
0  10 
0    8 


Careening,  Stores,  8(C.  —  Timber  at  Trieste  is  excellent,  workmen  good,  and  their  wages  moderate; 
so  that  it  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing.  Water  is  very  good,  but  rather  scarce; 
so  that,  if  a  large  supply  be  required,  due  notice  must  be  given.  Shijpsare  served  in  regular  rotation,  Beef 
is  very  good,  but  rather  high  priced.  Butter  and  cheese  are  dear ;  and  fuel  is  excessively  so.  On  the 
whole,  tiierefore,  Trieste  cannot  be  considered  as  a  favourable  place  for  the  provisioning  of  a  ship.  Sub- 
joined is  an  account  of  the 

Average  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Provisions  at  Trieste  in  1831. 


Articles. 


Beef,  fresh,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 

(=  1-235  lb.  avoirdupois) 
Do.    salted,    per    barrel,   of  about 

200  lbs.  avoirdupois  -        -      - 

Pork,  salted,  do.        ^        -        -        - 
Biscuit,    per    100  livres    Venetian 

weight  (=  I04\  lbs.  avoirdupois)  - 
Bread,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 

Butter,  do 

Cheese,  do.  ... 


Prices  in 
Currency. 

Prices  in 

Sterling. 

Fl.      k>: 
0      8^ 

L.  s.     fl. 
0    0     3-4 

.■^0      0 
35      0 

3    0    0 
3  10    0 

5      0 
0      3V 
0    17 
0    25 

010    0 
0    0    1-4 
0    0    6-8 
0    010 

Articles. 


Coffee,  per  100  lbs.  -weight  Vienna 

(=  123V  lbs.  avoirdupois) 
Flour,  wheat,  do.         -  .        - 

Do.  maize,  do.  .... 
Oil,  per  orna,  equal  to  14-16  gls.  Im. 
Rice,  per  100  lbs.  weight  of  Vienna 
Potatoes,  do.  .... 

Vegetables  (assorted),  do. 
.Sugar,  refined,  do.        -  .        . 

Tea,  per  lb.  weight  of  Vienna 


Prices  in 
Currency. 


Fl.  kr. 

33  0 

7  0 

4  0 

21  0 

11  30 

1  30 


Prices 

in    1 

Sterling,    j 

/.. 

., 

(/. 

3 

« 

0 

0  14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  10 

0 

2 

fi 

0 

0 

ti 

0 

Average  Prices  of  Wheat,  and  other  sorts  of  Grain,  at  Trieste,  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  with 
1831,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  and  in  Sterling  Money. 


Grain. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

J.  d. 

s.   d. 

5.     d. 

s.  d. 

».   d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

».    d. 

s.  d. 

t.    d. 

Wheat 

31    6 

27  10 

23    2 

21    2 

25    5 

31    7 

38    9 

34    4 

32    0 

34    0 

Maize      - 

19    4 

19    6 

17    2 

15    6 

16    0 

18    9 

29    5 

29    3 

26    9 

24    5 

live 

22    4 

20  11 

16  11 

15    1 

16    7 

21  11 

28    3 

28     1 

24    2 

28    8 

Barley 

IS     2 

17     3 

11    6 

10    2 

14    1 

14  U 

20    1 

21     I 

18    3 

17    2 

Oats        -       -    - 

17    b 

13  10 

9  10 

9    7 

10    0 

13    2 

16    2 

15    3 

15    2 

15    1 

Hanking. — There  are  no  public  banks  at  Trieste.  The  Bank  of  Vienna  has  an  office  hero,  but  it  is 
merely  for  the  exchange  of  its  notes  for  cash,  or,  more  frequently,  of  large  notes  for  small  ones.  These 
notes,  being  guaranteed  by  government,  are  legal  tender,  and  in  general  circulation,  but  no  other  company 
is  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  There  is  not,  however,  any  deficiency  of 
currency.  Banking  business  is  transacted  by  private  companies,  or  by  individuals,  who  are  subject  to 
certain  regulations,  and  are  obliged  to  lay  before  competent  authority  an  attested  statement  of  the  capital 
embark  d  in  their  concerns.  Their  business  principally  consists  in  procuring  bills  of  exchange  from  other 
places  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  or  in  discounting,  (in  which  latter  operation  they  have 
many  private  competitors,)  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
paper  offered,  and  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  or  abimdance  of  cash. 

The  principal  bankers  of  Trieste  are  of  undoubted  solidity,  and  do  not  indulge  in  dangerous  speculations; 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of  great  banking  establishments,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  of  making  payments  and  remittances,  whether  in  bills  or  specie,  is  transacted  at  this  port  with 
great  facility;  and  there  seldom  arises  any  distress,  pressure,  or  stagnation,  from  want  of  money  or 
credit. 

It  is  not  usual  for  respectable  bankers  to  give  interest  on  deposits.  The  partners  in  joint  stock  com- 
panies, banks,  &c.  are,  in  general,  responsible  only  to  the  extent  of  tlicir  declared  capital ;  and  the 
individuals  composing  them  are  only  liable  each  to  the  extent  of  their  share.  The  same  individual  is 
frequently  a  general  merchant,  a  partner  in  a  banking  house,  and  a  member  of  an  insurance  company, 
All  these  businesses  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  i)rosperous. 
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Credit.  —Goods  imported  into  Trieste  are  sometimes  sold  for  ready  money,  a  discount  being  usually 
understood,  and  allowed  in  such  case,  of  2  or  2§  per  cent.  But  they  are  commonly  sold  at  3  months, 
credit,  that  is,  by  bills  of  that  date  ;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  they  are  sold  at  6  months. 

Bills  thus  obtained,  though  offering  no  other  guarantee  than  the  signature  of  the  drawer  or  acceptor, 
may  be  discounted  or  insured  at  a  moderate  rate  by  companies  who  dedicate  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
business,  and  who,  from  their  extensive  dealings,  are  good  judges  of  the  risk.  This  practice  has  become 
almost  universal;  and  it  not  only  facilitates  sales,  but  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  bankruptcies,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  a  house  long  to  conceal  its  insolvency  ;  and  its  credit  is,  by  this  mode  of  trial,  soon  ascertained. 

Tares.  —  Real  tare  is  allowed  on  most  articles  of  export ;  and  on  all  articles  of  import,  except  cotton 
and  sugar.  The  tare  on  Brazil  sugar  in  chests  depends  on  their  length  and  size,  but  in  general  it  amounts 
to  from  15  to  18  per  cent. ;  on  Brazil  sugar  in  bags  the  tare  is  3  per  cent. ;  on  Havannah  sugar  a  tare  is 
allowed  of  62  lbs.  English  per  box,  being  from  13  to  14  per  cent. ;  on  Jamaica  sugar  the  tare  is  14  per  cent. 
Tare  on  American  cotton,  4  per  cent. 

The  answers  to  the  Circular  Queries  by  Mr.  Taylor  Money,  consul  general  at  Milan,  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  that  have  been  received,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  his  industry  and  talent  for 
observation.     We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  them. 

TRINITY  HOUSE.  This  society  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1515, 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by  licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  and 
ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  light-houses,  buoys,  &c.  A  similar  society,  for  the  like 
purposes,  was  afterwards  established  at  Hull ;  and  also  another  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in  1537  ;  which  3  establishments,  sflys  Ilakluyt,  were  in  imitation  of  that  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Seville  in  Spain  ;  who,  observing  the  numerous  shipwrecks 
in  the  voyages  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  seamen, 
established,  at  the  Ca-sa  de  Contratacion,  lectures  on  navigation,  and  a  pilot-major  for  the 
examination  of  other  pilots  and  mariners ;  having  also  directed  books  to  be  published  on 
that  subject  for  the  use  of  navigators. 

Henry  VIII.,  by  his  charter,  confirmed  to  the  Deptford  Trinity  House  Society  all  the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  &c.  of  the  shipmen  and  mariners  of  England,  and  their  several 
possessions  at  Deptford,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  Society  had  existed  long  pre- 
viously. The  corporation  was  confirmed,  in  1685,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges 
and  possessions,  by  letters  patent  of  the  1st  of  James  II.  by  the  name  of  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided 
Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement's,  in  the  Paiish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
At  first,  the  corporation  appears  to  have  consisted  of  seamen  only  ;  but  many  gentlemen, 
and  some  noblemen,  are  now  amongst  its  members,  or  elder  brethren.  It  is  governed 
by  a  master,  4  wardens,  8  assistants,  and  31  elder  brothers :  but  the  inferior  members  of 
the  fraternity,  named  younger  brethren,  are  of  an  unlimited  number;  for  every  master 
or  mate,  expert  in  navigation,  may  be  admitted  as  such.  Besides  the  power  of  erecting 
light-houses,  and  other  sea-marks,  on  the  several  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  security 
of  navigation  —  (see  Light-houses),  —  the  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  elder 
brethren  are  invested  by  charter  with  the  following  powers ;  viz.  the  examination  of  the 
mathematical  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  of  the  masters  of  his  Majesty's  ships ; 
the  appointment  of  pilots  to  conduct  ships  into  and  out  of  the  Thames  ;  the  amercement 
of  such  unlicensed  persons  as  presume  to  act  as  masters  of  ships  of  war,  or  pilots,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary fine ;  settling  the  several  rates  of  pilotage ;  granting  licences  to  poor  seamen,  not 
free  of  the  city,  or  past  going  to  sea,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames  for  their  support ;  pre- 
venting aliens  from  serving  on  board  English  ships  without  licence ;  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  complaints  of  officers  and  seamen  of  British  ships,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  To  this  company  belongs  the  Ballast  Office,  for  clearing 
and  deepening  the  Thames,  by  taking  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  for  the  supply 
of  all  ships  that  sail  out  of  the  river,  for  which  they  pay  certain  rates.  —  (See  Ballast.) 
The  corporation  is  authorised  to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions,  benefactions,  &c.  ; 
and  to  purchase,  in  mortmain,  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  5001.  per  annum. 
The  ancient  Hall  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Deptford,  where  the  meetings  of  the  brethren 
were  formerly  held,  was  pulled  down  in  1787,  and  an  elegant  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  London,  near  the  Tower. 

Trinity  House  Revenues.,  S;c.  —The  gross  revenue  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  House  amounls 
to  about  135,000/.  a  year ;  but  the  nctt  revenue  is  rather  under  ^  that  sum.  It  arises  from  the  dues 
payable  to  the  corporation  on  account  of  light-houses,  buoyage  and  beaconage,  andballastage  ;  and  from 
the  interest  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  the  rent  of  freehold  property.  In  18ol,  the  receipts  were  as  under  :  — 


Light-houses —  Total  sums  received  on  account  ot  light-houses 
Deduct  commission  on  collection 
diaries  on  account  of  maintenance,  &c.* 

Nett  light-house  revenue        ... 
Btun/age  anil  Beaconage  —  gross  amount  of  •  - 

Deduct  commission  on  collection 

Charges  -  -  -  - 

Nett  buoyage,  heaconage,  and  revenue 
Ballasiage — gross  amount  of  ... 

Deduct  charges  -  -  - 

Nett  ballastage  revenue  -  - 

Rtni  (if  Lund  and  houses,  dividends  on  account  of  funded  property 
&c.,  all  charges  deducted        -  - 


Total  nett  revenue 


L.        ?.     J.  L.        s.    d. 

I    79,249  n  Hi 

12,084  Hi  Hi 
786    6    Oi      1    o  no,    4  11 
7,496  18  10|      ^  ^'"^^ 


*  This  includes  a  sum  of  10,174/.  laid  out  on  new  light-houses,  and  1,015/.  of  incidental  charges. 
+  See  Varl.  Paper,  No.  88.  Sess.  183.3.    For  an  account  of  the  light-house  revenue,  see  this  work,  p.  7-'9., 
for  buoyage  and  beaconage,  see  p.  190. ;  and  for  ballastage,  see  p.  (iO. 
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By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  large  sum  is  laid  out  on  pensions  to  poor  disabled  seamen,  and  o)i 
the  maintenance  of  their  widows,  oiphans,  &c.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  persons  so  relieved  stated 
at  3,000  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  fund  is  botli  judiciously  and  economically  administered.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  remarked  in  another  article  —  {anf^,  p.  758.)  —  it  does  appear  to  us,  considering  the  vast 
importance  to  a  maritime  nation  like  this  of  keeping  the  charges  on  shipping  as  low  as  possible,  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  poor  persons  now  dependent  on  the  Trinity  House,  and 
to  reduce  the  charges  on  account  of  lights,  ^c.  to  the  lowest  sum  that  would  suffice  to  maintain  the 
establishment  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency.  No  one,  certainly,  would  wish  to  see  the  poor  seamen  de. 
prived  of  any  part  of  the  pittance  they  now  receive ;  but  a  larger  amount  might  be  given  tliem  from  other 
sources,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  felt  by  the  public.  Every  one  knows  that  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  facilitate  a  commercial  intercourse  by  land  as  good  roads  and  low  tolls ;  and  good  lights,  buoys, 
beacons,  &c.,  and  light  charges,  have  precisely  the  same  influence  at  sea. 

TRIPANG,  OR  SEA  SLUG  (Biche  de  Mer),  a  species  of  fish  of  the  genus  Holu- 
thuria,  found  chiefly  on  coral  reefs  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  highly  esteemed  in  China, 
into  which  it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  is  an  unseemly  looking  substance,  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  possessing  any  power  of  locomotion,  or  appearance 
of  animation.  Sometimes  the  slug  is  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length,  and  from  7  to  8  inches 
in  circumference.  A  span  in  length,  and  2  or  .3  inches  in  girth,  is,  however,  the  or- 
dinary size.  The  quality  and  value  of  the  fish,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  depend 
upon  its  size,  but  upon  properties  in  it  neither  obvious  to,  nor  discernible  by,  those  who 
have  not  been  long  and  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  shallow  water  the  animal 
is  taken  out  by  the  hand,  but  in  deeper  water  it  is  sometimes  speai-ed.  When  taken  it 
is  gutted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  smoked  over  a  wood  fire  ;  this  being  the  only  preparation 
it  receives.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  from  the  western  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Australia,  to  Ceylon  inclusive.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mauritius.  The  whole  produce 
goes  to  China.  In  the  market  of  Macassar,  the  great  staple  of  this  fishery,  not  less  than 
Mirty  varieties  are  distinguished,  varying  in  price  from  5  Spanish  dollars  a  jozcmZ(  133^ lbs.) 
to  14  times  that  price,  each  variety  being  distinguished  by  well  known  names  !  The 
quantity  of  tripang  sent  annually  to  China  from  Macassar  is  about  7,000  piculs,  or  8,333 
cwt.  ;  the  price  usually  varying  from  8  dollars  a  picul  to  110  and  115,  according  to 
quality.  ^  (  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.)  There  is  also  a  considerable 
export  of  tripang  from  Manilla  to  Canton. 

Besides  tripang,  Jish-maws  and  sharks^  Jins  are  exported  to  China  from  every  maritime 
country  of  India. 

TROY  WEIGHT,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  different  kinds  used  in  Britain. 
The  pound  English  Troy  contains  12  ounces,  or  5,760  grains.  It  is  used  in  the  weighing 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  the  compounding  of  medicines ;  in  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy  ;  in  comparing  different  weights  with  each,  other ;  and  is  now  (by  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.)  made  the  standard  of  weight. 

Troy  Weight,  Scotch,  was  established  by  James  VI.  in  the  year  1618,  who  enacted  that  only  one  weight 
should  be  used  in  Scotland,  viz.  the  French  Troy  stone  of  16  pounds,  and  16  ounces  to  the  pound.  The 
pound  contains  7,609  grains,  and  is  equal  to  17  oz.  6  dr.  avoirdupois.  The  cwt.,  or  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  con- 
tains only  103  lbs.  2^  oz.  of  this  weight,  though  generally  reckoned  equal  to  104  lbs.  This  weight  is  very 
nearly  identical  with  that  formerly  used  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam;  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Dutch  weight.  Though  prohibited  by  the  articles  of  Union,  it  has  been  used  in  most  parts  of  Scotland 
in  weighing  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  Dutch  and  Baltic  goods,  meal,  butcher's  meat,  lead,  &c.  —  (See 
"Weights  and  Measures.) 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  a  practice  that  has  prevailed,  particularly  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead 
of  money.  The  plan  has  been,  for  the  masters  to  establish  warehouses  or  shops  ;  and 
the  workmen  in  their  employment  have  either  got  their  wages  accounted  for  to  them  by 
supplies  of  goods  from  such  depots,  without  receiving  any  money ;  or  they  have  got  the 
money,  with  a  tacit  or  express  understanding  that  they  were  to  resort  to  the  warehouses 
or  shops  of  their  masters  for  such  articles  as  they  were  furnished  with. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Truck  Si/stem.  —  A  great  deal  of  contradictory 
evidence  has  been  given,  and  very  opposite  opinions  have  been  held,  as  to  the  practical 
operation  and  real  effect  of  this  system  on  the  workmen.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  every  thing  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  that  it  may 
be  either  highly  advantageous  or  highly  injurious  to  the  labourer.  If  a  manufacturer  of 
character  establish  a  shop  supplied  with  the  principal  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  in  his  employment,  and  give  them  free  liberty  to  resort  to  it  or  not  as  they 
please,  it  can,  at  all  events,  do  them  no  harm,  and  will,  most  likely,  render  them  mate- 
rial service.  The  manufacturer,  having  the  command  of  capital,  may,  in  general,  lay  in 
his  goods  to  greater  advantage  than  they  can  be  laid  in  by  the  greater  number  of  retail 
tradesmen  in  moderate-sized  towns;  and  not  being  dependent  on  the  profits  of  his  shop 
for  svipport,  he  is,  even  though  he  had  no  advantage  in  their  purchase,  able  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  afforded  by  the  majority  of  shopkeepers.  Some- 
times, also,  a  factory  is  established  in  a  district  where  shops  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or 
are  very  deficient ;  and  in  such  cases  the  master  consults  the  interest  and  convenience 
of  those  dependent  on  him  when  he  provides  a  supply  of  the  principal  articles  required 
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for  their  subsistence.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see,  that  the  keeping  of  shops  by  masters 
for  the  use  of  their  workmen  may  be  very  beneficial  to  the  latter.  But  to  insure 
its  being  so,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  masters  should  be  above  taking  an  advantage 
when  it  is  within  their  reach,  and  that  their  conduct  towards  the  workmen  should  not 
be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  dealing  or  not  dealing  with 
their  shops. 

Such  disinterestedness  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more  than  could  be  rationally  expected 
from  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  hence,  though  many  instances  may  be  specified  in  which 
the  truck  system  was  advantageous  to  the  workmen,  those  of  a  contrary  description  were, 
unfortunately,  far  more  numerous.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  practice  of  this  sort 
affords  very  great  facilities  for  fraudulent  dealings.  Under  the  old  law,  a  manufacturer 
who  had  a  shop,  had  means,  svipposing  lie  were  inclined  to  use  them,  not  possessed  by 
any  ordinary  shopkeeper  as  respects  his  customers,  for  forcing  upon  his  workmen  inferior 
goods  at  an  exorbitant  price.  They  are  at  first  supplied  on  liberal  terms,  and  are  readily 
accommodated  with  goods  in  anticipation  of  wages,  till  they  get  considerably  into  debt. 
The  pernicious  influence  of  this  deceitful  system  then  begins  fully  to  disclose  itself. 
The  workmen  cease  to  be  free  agents;  they  are  compelled  to  take  such  goods  and  at 
such  prices  as  the  master  pleases  ;  for,  were  they  to  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  state  of  thraldom  by  leaving  their  employment,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  prosecution  and  imprisonment  for  the  debts  they  had  incurred.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  these  facilities  for  defrauding  the  labouring  class  were  taken 
advantage  of  in  various  districts  of  the  country.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  profits 
made  by  the  shops  exceeded  those  made  by  the  business  to  which  they  were  contingent ; 
and  thousands  of  workmen,  whose  wages  were  nominally  30s.  a  week,  did  not  really 
receive,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  and  high  price  of  the  goods  supplied  to  them,  more 
than  205.,  and  often  not  so  much. 

Abolition  of  the  Truck  System.  —  A  system  of  dealing  with  the  labouring  classes,  so 
very  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  very  extensively  abused,  was 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of.  A  bill  was  in  consequence  introduced  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  Mr.  Littleton,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  discussion,  was  passed 
into  a  law  —  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  32.  —  (  See  abstract  subjoined. ) 

Those  who  opposed  this  act  did  so  on  two  grounds;  —  1st,  that  it  was  improper  to 
interfere  at  all  in  a  matter  of  this  sort ;  and,  2d,  that  the  interference  would  not  be 
effective.  The  first  of  these  objections  does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  weight.  In  sup- 
pressing the  truck  system,  the  legislature  did  nothing  that  could  in  anywise  regulate  or 
fetter  the  fair  employment  of  capital :  it  interfered  merely  to  put  down  abuse  ;  lo  carry, 
in  fact,  the  contract  of  wages  into  full  effect,  by  preventing  the  workman  from  being 
defrauded  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  he  had  stipulated  for.  The  presumption  no  doubt 
is,  in  questions  between  workmen  and  their  employers,  that  government  had  better  abstain 
from  all  interference,  and  leave  it  to  the  parties  to  adjust  their  disputes  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  interest  and  compromised  advantage.  Still,  however,  this  is  merely  a  presump- 
tion ;  and  must  not  be  viewed  as  an  absolute  rule.  Instances  have  repeatedly  occurred, 
where  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  or  suppress  abuse,  on  occasions  of  the 
sort  now  alluded  to,  has  been  imperiously  required,  and  been  highly  advantageous.  Those 
who  claim  its  interposition  are,  indeed,  bound  to  show  clearly  that  it  is  called  for  to 
obviate  some  gross  abuse,  or  that  it  will  materially  redound  to  the  public  advantage  ; 
and  this,  we  think,  was  done  in  the  completest  manner,  by  the  opponents  of  the  truck 
system.  Regard  for  the  interests  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  masters,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  the  workmen,  required  its  abolition  ;  for,  while  it  continued,  those  who 
despised  taking  an  advantage  of  their  dependants  were  less  favourably  situated  than, 
those  who  did.  It  is  ludicrous,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  set  up  a  cuckoo  cry 
about  the  "  freedom  of  industry."  The  good  incident  to  the  truck  system  was  in  prac- 
tice found  to  be  vastly  overbalanced  by  the  abuses  that  grew  out  of  it ;  and  as  these 
could  not,  imder  the  existing  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  be  separately  destroyed,  the 
legislature  did  right  in  attempting  to  suppress  it  altogether. 

It  "vvas  said,  indeed,  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  impracticable^;  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  enter  underhand  into  partnerships  with  the  keepers  of  shops,  and  that  the 
system  would  really  be  continued,  in  another  and,  perhaps,  more  objectionable  form. 
This  anticipation  has,  we  believe,  been  in  some  degree  realised ;  but  the  system  has  not- 
withstanding been  in  many  places  abandoned,  and  is  nowhere  practised  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  previously  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Littleton's  act. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  completely  rooted  out,  till  all  small  debts,  however  they  originate, 
be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  We  have  already  vindicated  the  expediency  of  this 
measure  on  other  groimds —  (see  Credit)  ;  and  the  influence  it  would  have  in  effectually 
destroying  whatever  is  most  pernicious  in  the  truck  system,  is  a  weighty  additional  re- 
commendation in  its  favour.  Were  all  right  of  action  upon  debts  for  less  than  50/.  or 
100/.  taken  away,  no  master  would  think  of  acquiring  a  control  over  the  free  agency  of 
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his  workmen,  by  getting  them  in  debt  ro  him  ;  and  no  workman  would,  under  stich  cir- 
cumstances, suljmit  to  be  directed  in  his  choice  of  shops  or  goods.  The  case  of  the 
Scotch  colliers  attbrds  a  curious  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated.  Down  to  1775,  these 
persons  were  really  adscripti  plebce,  or  prasdial  slaves ;  that  is,  they  and  their  descendants 
were  bound  to  perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which  they  belonged,  —  a  right  to  their 
labour  being  acquired  by  any  new  proprietor  to  whom  the  works  were  sold  !  Tlie 
15  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  was  passed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  colliers  from  this  state  of 
bondage.  It,  however,  failed  of  practically  accomplishing  its  object;  for  the  masteis 
speedily  contrived,  by  making  them  advances  in  anticipation  of  their  wages,  to  retain 
them  as  completely  as  ever  under  their  control  !  To  obviate  this  abuse,  the  39  Geo.  3. 
c.  56.  was  passed  ;  which  most  properly  took  from  the  masters  all  title  to  pursue  the 
colliers  for  loans,  unless  advanced  for  the  support  of  the  collier  and  his  family  during 
sickness.  This  act  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  colliers  have  since  been  as  free  as  any 
other  class  of  labourers.  —(See  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 
In  fact,  were  small  debts  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  truck  system;  for  it  would  not  then  be  possible  to  pervert  it 
to  any  very  injurious  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  in  the  act  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  37.,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Payment,  in  certain  Trades,  of  Wages  in  Goods,  or  otherwise  than 
in  the  Curi-ent  Coin  of  the  Realm  :"  — 


1.  In  all  contracts  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  hiring  of  any 
artificer  ,n  any  of  the  trades  herein-after  enumerated,  or  for 
the  performance  by  any  artificer  of  any  labour  in  any  of  the 
said  trades,  the  wages  o"f  such  artificer  shall  be  made  payable 
only  in  the  current  coin  of  this  realm,  and  not  othersvise ;  any 
contra-t  to  the  contrary  beinj;  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

2.  If  such  contract  contain  any  stipulations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  wa(j;es  shall  be  expende  1,  it  is  void. 

.■5.  Wages  must  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  coin  only.  Pay- 
ment in  goods  illegal  and  void. 

4.  Artificers  may  recover  wages,  if  not  paid  in  the  current 
coin. 

5.  In  an  action  brought  for  wages, no  set-off  shnll  be  allowed 
for  goods  supplied  by  the  employer,  or  by  any  shop  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

6.  No  employer  shall  hive  any  action  or  suit  in  equity 
against  his  artificer,  for  goods  supplied  to  him  on  account  of 
wages,  or  supplied  by  any  shop  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

7.  If  the  artificer,  or  his  wife  or  children,  become  chargeable 
io  the  parish,  the  overseers  may  recover  any  wages  earned 
withivi  the  3  )>receding  months,  and  not  paid  in  cash. 

8.  Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  invalidate  the  payn.ent  of  wages 
in  bank  notes  or  drafts  on  any  bankers  within  15  miles,  if  ar- 
tificer consents. 

9.  Any  employer  of  any  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  herein- 
after enumerated,  who  shall,  by  himself  or  by  the  agency  of 
any  other  \)erson,  directly  or  indirectly  enter  into  any  contract, 
or  make  any  payment  hereby  declared  illegal,  shall  for  the  first 
offence  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  less  than  51.,  and 
for  the  second  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  less  than 
10/.,  and  for  a  third  offence  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
our, and  be  punished  by  fine  only,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
so  that  the  fines  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  100/. 

10.  Offences  shall  be  inquired  of  and  fines  recovered  before 
2  justices,  and.  the  amount  of  the  fines  shall  be  in  the  discre- 
tion of  such  justices,  or  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  of  the  court 
before  which  the  offence  may  be  tried ;  and  in  case  of  a  second, 
offence,  it  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  previous  conviction, 
if  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the 
record,  be  produced,  stating  in  a  compendious  form  the  general 
nature  of  the  offence.  But  a  second  or  third  offence  shall  only 
be  punished  as  a  first  or  second  offence,  if  committed  within 
10  days  after  the  prior  conviction;  and  a  fourth  or  any  sub- 
sequent offence  shall  be  punished  as  a  third  offence.  But  no 
second  or  third  offience  shall  be  prosecuted  after  more  than  2 
years  from  the  commission  of  the  next  preceding  offence. 

11.  Justices  may  compel  theattendanceof  witnesses, on  there- 
quest  of  the  parties.  Penalty  for  non-attendance  without  excuse, 
and  after  proof  of  due  service  of  summons  at  the  usual  place  of 
abode  for  such  persons,  24  hours  at  the  least  before  the  time 
appointed  for  appearance,  a  commitment  to  some  prison  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for 
not  exceeding  14  days,  or  until  such  pe.son  shall  submit  to  be 
examined. 

Sections  from  12.  to  18.  inclusive,  regulate  proceedings. 

19.  Act  only  to  apply  to  the  following  trades  :  —  Making,  cast- 
ing, converting,  or  manufacturing  of  iron  or  steel,  or  any  parts, 
branches,  or  processes  thereof;  working  any  mines  of  coal, 
ironstone,  limestone,  salt  rock  ;  or  working  or  getting  stone, 
slate,  or  clay  ;  or  making  or  preparing  salt,  bricks,  tiles,  or 
quarries;  or  making  or  manufacturing  any  kinds  of  nails, 
chains,  rivets,  anvils,  fee,  keys,  &c.,  or  any  other  articles  or 
hardwares  made  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined, 
or  of  any  plated  articles  of  cutlery,  or  of  any  goods  or  wares 
made  of  brass,  tin-,  lead,  pewter,  or  other  metal,  or  of  any 
japanned  goods  or  wares  whatsoever;   or  making,  spinning, 

TRUFFLES,  a  sort  of  vegetable  production,  like  a  mushroom,  formed  under  ground. 
A  few  have  been  found  in  Northamptonshire ;  they  are  pretty  abundant  in  Italy,  the 
south  of  France,  and  several  other  countries.  They  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy.  The 
pdtcs  au  truffes  cfAngouUme  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  very  distant 
places.  —  (  Rees's  CyclopcEdia. ) 

TUNIS,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Goletta  fort  being  in  lat.  36°  48'  30"  N.,  Ion.  10^  25'  45"  E.  The  bay  of 
Tunis  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.       Its  western  extremity,  Cape  Carthage, 


throwing,  doubling,  winding,  weaving,  combing,  knitting, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  or  otherwise  preparing  any  kinds 
of  woollen,  worsted,  yarn,  stuff,  kersey,  hnen,  fustian,  cloth, 
serge,  cotton,  leather,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  mohair,  or  silk  manu- 
factures whatsoever,  or  any  manufactures  whatsoever  made  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  materials,  whether  the  same  be  or  be 
not  mixed  one  with  another;  or  making  or  otherwise  prepar- 
ing, ornamenting,  or  finishing  any  glass,  porcelain,  china,  or 
earthenware  whatsoever,  or  any  parts,  branches,  or  processes 
thereof,  or  any  materials  used  in  any  of  such  last  mentioned 
trades  ;  or  making  or  preparing  of  bone,  thread,  silk  or  cotton 
lace,  or  of  lace  made  of  any  mixed  materials. 

20.  Not  to  extend  to  any  domestic  servant,  or  servant  in 
husbandry. 

21.  No  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  or  occupations 
enumerated,  or  his  father,  son,  or  brother,  shall  act  as  a  justice. 

22.  County  magistrates  to  act  in  cases  where  those  of  towns 
are  disqualified  as  above. 

23.  Not  to  prevent  any  employer  from  supplying  or  contract- 
ing to  supply  to  any  artificer  any  medicine  or  medical  attend, 
ance,  or  any  fuel,  or  any  materials,  tools,  or  implements  to  be 
by  such  artificer  employed  in  his  trade  or  occupation,  if  such 
artificers  be  employed  in  mining,  or  any  hay,  corn,  or  other 
provender  to  be  consumed  by  any  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden 
employed  by  any  such  aitificer  in  his  trade  and  occupation  ; 
nor  from  demising  to  any  artificer  employed  in  any  of  the 
trades  or  occupations  entimerated  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  tenement  at  any  rent ;  nor  from  supplying  or  contracting 
to  supply  to  any  such  artificer  any  victuals  dressed  or  prepared 
under  the  roof  of  any  such  employer,  and  there  consumed  by 
such  artificer;  nor  from  making  or  contracting  to  make  any 
deduction  from  the  wages  of  any  artificer  for  any  such  rent,  or 
medicine  or  medical  attendance,  or  fuel,  materials,  tools,  im- 
plements, hay,  corn,  or  provender,  or  such  victuals,  or  for  any 
money  advanced  to  such  artificer  for  anv  such  purpose ;  but 
such  deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  true  value  of  such  fuel, 
materials,  tools,  implements,  hay,  corn,  and  provender,  and 
shall  not  be  in  any  case  made  from  the  wages  of  such  artificer 
unless  the  agreement  for  such  deduction  shall  be  in  writing 
:ind  signed  by  such  artificer. 

24.  Not  to  prevent  any  such  employer  from  advancing  to  any 
such  artificer  any  money  to  be  by  him  contributed  to  any  friendly 
society  or  hank  for  savings,  or  for  his  relief  in  sickness,  or  for 
the  education  of  any  child  of  such  artificer,  nor  from  deduct- 
ing or  contracting  to  deduct  any  money  from  the  wages  of  such 
artificers  for  the  education  of  any  such  child,  provitled  the 
agreement  for  such  deduction  shall  be  in  writmg  and  signed  by 
such  artificer. 

25.  Workmen,  labourers,  and  other  persons  in  any  manner 
engaged  in  any  employment  or  operation,  in  or  about  the 
several  trades  and  occupations  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
"artificers;"  and  all  masters,  bailiffs,  foremen,  managers, 
clerks,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  hiring,  employment, 
or  superintendence  of  the  labour  of  any  such  artificers  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  "  employers  ; "  and  any  money  or  other  thing  had 
or  contracted  to  be  paid,  or  given  as  a  remuneration  for  any 
labour  done  or  to  be  done,  whether  within  a  certain  time  or  to 
a  certain  amount,  or  for  a  time  or  an  amount  uncertain,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  "  wapes  "  of  such  labour  ;  and  any  agree- 
ment, iindeistarding,  device,  contrivance,  collusion,  or  ammge- 
ment  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of  wages,  whether  written  or 
oral,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  which  the  employer  and  ar- 
tificer are  parties,  or  are  assenting,  or  by  which  they  are  mu- 
tually bound  to  each  other,  or  whereby  either  of  them  shall 
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is  situated  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  the  jGoletta ;  and  its  eastern  extremity,  Cape 
Zafran,  bears  from  Cape  Carthage  E.  by  S.,  distant  about  13  miles.  The  bay  is  about 
16  miles  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  all  over,  in  from  10  to  4  fathoms  water.  It  is 
exposed  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  gales;  but  they  seldom  occasion  any  damage.  Tunis  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  large  lagoon,  having,  where 
deepest,  about  7  feet  water.  The  port  is  at  the  Goletta,  or  channel,  passing  through 
the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the  lagoon  from  the  sea ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
canal,  in  which  there  is  at  all  times  15  feet  water;  and  ships  may  use  it  on  paying  a  fee 
of  3  dollars  a  day.  It  is  not,  however,  much  resorted  to  ;  all  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  loading  and  unloading  from  their  moorings  in  the  bay,  by  means  of  lighters. 
The  population  of  Tunis  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  and  may  probably  amount  to 
100,000,  being  the  most  populous  of  any  African  city  after  Cairo.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  unpaved,  and  filthy.  The  buildings,  though  of  stone,  are  mean  and  poor;  and 
the  inhabitants  present  the  picture  of  poverty  and  oppression.  There  is  a  fort  at  the 
Goletta,  of  considerable  strength. 

Traefe.  — Notwithstanding  the  various  drawbacks  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  government  and 
the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  commerce  and  industry  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 
Tunis,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Northern  Africa,  Egypt  excepted.  Though  subject  to  droughts  the 
chmate  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  soil  still  preserves  that  exuberant  fertility  for  which  it  was 
famous  in  antiquity, 

Non  quicquid  Libycis  terit 

Fervens  area  messibus.  —  {Senec.  in  Thyest.) 

It  seldom  receives  any  other  manure  than  that  of  sometimes  burning  the  weeds  and  stubble  •  and  yet 
■31  despite  of  its  slovenly  culture,  the  crops  are  luxuriant ;  and  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess 
(tf  wheat  and  barley  for  exportation.  Corn  is  principally  shipped  at  Biserta,  about  50  miles  W  of 
Tunis.  Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  It  is  of  various  qualities  j  some  good  and 
tome  very  indifferent.  Susa  is  said  to  be  the  best  place  for  its  shipment.  Soap  of  an  excellent  quality 
is  largely  manufactured  in  the  regency.  It  may  be  had  either  soft  or  in  wedges.  The  soft  is  made  of 
barilla  and  pure  oil,  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  hard  soap  is  made  from  the  lees  of  oil,  and  is  reck- 
oned very  strong.  The  principal  soap-works  are  at  Susa.  Little,  however,  is  prepared  on  a  speculative 
anticipation  of  a  demand  for  exportation  ;  but  any  quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a  few 
months  before  the  period  when  it  is  wanted.  A  sort  of  woollen  scull-caps  are  largely  exported.  They 
are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  Levant,  and  are  nowhere  made  in  such  perfection  as  here. 
Ivory  and  gold  dust,  hides,  wax,  morocco  leather,  sponge,  barilla,  coral,  dates,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  are 
among  the  articles  of  export. 

The  imports  from  Europe  consist  of  woollens,  coarse  German  and  Irish  linens,  cotton  stuffs,  hard- 
ware, sugar,  coffee,  .'piccs,  tin  plates,  lead,  alum,  dye  stufiTs,  wine,  silk,  Spanish  wool,  &c.  'there  is 
very  little  direct  trade  between  Tunis  and  England;  but  a  good  deal  is  indirectly  carried  on,  through 
the  intervention  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Marseilles  has  probably  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  with 
the  regency.  In  1830,  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  Tunis  194  ships,  of  the  burden  of  20,747  tons, 
exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  other  African  states  and  Turkey. 

Exclusive  of  the  trade  by  sea,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  Tunis  and  the  interior  of 
Africa,  by  means  of  caravans.  These  import  slaves,  gold  dust,  ivory,  feathers,  drugs,  &c.  Ihey  carry- 
back cotton  stuffs,  linens,  hardware,  spices,  cochineal,  &c. 

Naval  and  military  stores  imported  into  Tunis  pay  no  duty.  Other  articles  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  a  rated  tariff".  Obstructions  arising  out  of  monopolies,  &c.  are  occasionally  thrown  iii 
the  way  of  exportation  ;  and  in  general  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  ship,  to  obtain  a  tiskery, 
or  licence  to  that  effect  from  the  bey.  That,  however,  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  procured  without 
much  difficulty. 
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aspers. '  The  piastre  is  worth  about  Is.  Id.  sterling.  The  asper 
ii  an  imaginary  money.  The  value  of  foreign  coins  depends 
on  the  state  of  "the  exchange. 

Weights.  —  Gold,  silver,  and  pearls  are  weighed  by  the  ounce 
of  8  meticals ;  16  of  these  ounces  make  the  Tunis  pound  =: 
7,773"5  Eng.  prs.  The  principal  commercial  weight  is  the 
cantaro,  containing  100  lbs.,  or  rottoli,  being  equivalent  to 
111-05  lbs.  avoird.,  or  50-,^6  kilog. 

Measures.  —  The  principal  corn  measure  is  the  cafiz,  divided 
Into  16  whibas;  and  the  whiba  into  I'i  sahas.    One  cafiz  = 


14A  Imperial  bushels. 
Th 


The  wine  measure  is  the  milleroUe  of  Marseilles  =  14-1 
Imp.  gallons,  or  64*33  litres.     It  is  divided  Into  6i  mitres. 


The  principal  oil  measure  is  the  metal  or  metfar  =  5-125 
wine  gallons,  or  19-39  litres  ;  but  it  is  of  different  dimensions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  is  larger  at  Susa, 
whence  most  of  the  oil  is  exported,  than  at  Tunis. 

The  pic,  or  principal  long  measure,  is  of  3  sorts;  vi/. 
the  pic  woollen  measure  =  26-5  Eng.  inches ;  the  pic  silk 
measure  =  24  8  do.  ;  and  the  pic  linen  measure  =  18-6  do. 

For  further  particulars,  see  that  chapter  of  Sharv's  Travels 
in  Barbarij,  &;c.  (one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language),  that  treats  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Tunis  ;  Mncpill's  Accmint  o/  Tunis,  passim  ;  Jackson's 
Con.merce  of  the  Mcditerrajieuu,  pp.53— 96. ;  Kelly'i  Cam- 
bist, <^c. 


Ruins  of  Carthage.  —  The  famous  city  of  Carthage,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums 
of  the  ancient  world,  long  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
Rome,  was  situated  near  the  cape  which  still  bears  her  name,  about  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Tunis.  Such,  however,  have  been  the  alterations  on  the  coast,  that  the  port  of  the 
city,  within  whose  ample  expanse  whole  navies  used  to  ride,  is  now  wholly  filled  up  ; 
antiquaries  differ  as  to  its  situation ;  and  the  sea  has  in  some  places  receded  from  2  to  3 
miles  from  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  by  which  it  was  formerly  skirted.  The  common 
sewers  are  still  in  a  very  perfect  state,  as  are  several  cisterns,  public  reservoirs,  and 
other  remains  of  that  sort,  with  the  fragment  of  a  noble  aqueduct  that  supplied  the 
city  with  water.  But  besides  these,  and  a  very  few  Punic  inscriptions  that  have  been 
dug  up,  there  is  nothing  left  to  attest  the  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
city,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  illustrious  people  by  whom  it  was  founded  and  occupied 
till  its  destruction  by  Scipio  Nasica.  There  are  no  temples,  no  triumphal  arches,  no 
granite  columns  or  obelisks  covered  with  Phoenician  characters,  and  no  ancient  enta- 
blatures. These  have  all  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  hostile  attacks,  or  to  the  destroying  hand 
of  time. 

Nunc  passim,  vix  reliquias,  vix  nomina  servane, 

Obruitur,  propriis  non  agnosccnda  ruinis. 
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Such  mutilated  fragments  of  buildings  as  still  remain,  are  evidently  the  work  of 
a  later  age  ;  of  those  who  occupied  the  city  between  the  period  when  a  colony  was  sent 
to  it  by  Augustus,  and  its  final  subversion  by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century. 

TURBITH,  OR  TURPETH,  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  Convolvulus, 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue  without  and  whitish  within.  It  is 
imported  cloven  in  the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  the  heart  or  woody  matter  taken  out. 
The  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  large 
quantity  of  resinous  matter.  At  first  it  makes  an  impression  of  sweetness  on  the  taste ; 
but,  when  chewed  for  some  time,  betrays  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  —  {Lewis's  Mat.  Med.) 

TuRBiTH  (Mineral),  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TURBOT  (  Pleuronectes  maximus),  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  species  of  fish. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  turbot  are  now  taken  on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  from 
the  Orkneys  to  the  Land's  End,  yet  a  preference  is  given  in  the  London  markets  to  those 
caught  by  the  Dutch.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  sometimes  drawn  as  much  as  80,000Z. 
in  a  single  year,  for  turbots  sold  in  London. 

Fresh  turbots,  however  taken,  or  in  whatever  ship  imported,  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  —  (See  Fish.) 

TURMERIC,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa.  It  is  externally  greyish,  and  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  saffron  colour  ;  very  hard  ;  and  not  unlike,  either  in 
figure  or  size,  to  ginger.  That  should  be  preferred,  which  is  large,  new,  resinous,  diffi- 
cult to  break,  and  heavy.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal,  Java,  China,  &c.  ;  but  some  of 
a  superior  quality  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tobago.  Small  quantities  of  it 
have  also  been  grown  in  England.  It  has  a  somewhat  aromatic,  and  not  very  agreeable 
smell  ;  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  and  rather  warm  taste.  It  used  to  be  in  con- 
siderable estimation  as  a  medicine  ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  now  used  only  as  a  dye.  It 
yields  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour ;  which,  however,  is  extremely  fugitive,  and  no 
means  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  fixing  it.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  heighten 
the  yellows  made  with  weld,  and  to  give  an  orange  tint  to  scarlet ;  but  the  shade  im- 
parted by  the  turmeric  soon  disappears.  The  Indians  use  it  to  colour  and  season  their 
food.  — {Lewis's  Mat.  Med.  ;   Bancroft  on  Colours,  vol.  i.  p.  276.) 

The  imports  of  turmeric  from  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were,  in  1830, 1, 867,764  lbs. ; 
in  1831,  1,292,028  lbs. ;  and  in  18  >2,  1,004,045  lbs. 

Its  price  in  bond  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  1834,  was  —  Bengal,  per  cwt,  15s.  to  16*. ;  Java,  245. 
to  25s. ;  China,  25s.  to  26s. 

The  duty  on  turmeric  is  2s.  4d  percwt.  on  that  brought  from  a  British  possession,  and  10s.  per  cwt. 
on  that  from  a  foreign  country.  The  only  effect  of  this  injurious  distinction  is  to  force  the  use  of  an 
inferior  article. 

TURPENTINE  (Ger.  Turpentin ;  Fr.  Terebenthine ;  It.  Trementina ;  Rus.  5";^/- 
pidar ;  Pol.  Terpentijna).  There  are  several  species  of  turpentine,  but  all  of  them 
possess  the  same  general  and  chemical  properties. 

1.  Common  Turpentine,  is  a  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  the  Scotch  fir  or  wild 
pine  (Pinus  sylvestris).  The  trees  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have  the 
thickest  barks,  yield  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  They  begin  to  produce  it  when  about 
40  years  old.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded,  and  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops, 
which  fall  into  a  hole,  or  sort  of  cup,  previously  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  holding 
about  1^  pint.  It  is  purified  by  being  exposed  to  liquefy  in  the  sun's  rays,  in  barrels 
perforated  in  the  bottom,  through  which  it  filters.  In  the  United  States,  the  collection  of 
turpentine  is  confided  chiefly  to  negroes,  each  of  whom  has  the  charge  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  trees.  The  process  lasts  all  the  year,  although  the  incisions  are  not  made  in  the  trees 
till  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  flow  of  the  turpentine  generally  ceases  about  the  end 
of  October.  The  boxes  are  emptied  5  or  6  times  during  the  year ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  250  boxes  will  produce  a  barrel  weighing  320  lbs.  Turpentine  has  a  strong,  some- 
what fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste  ;  its  consistence  is  greater  than  that 
of  honey ;  its  colour  dirty  yellow ;  and  it  is  more  opaque  than  the  other  sorts.  We  im- 
port it  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

2.  Venice  Turpentine,  is  the  produce  of  the  larch  (Pinus  Larix).  It  is  obtained  by 
boring  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  about  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fitting  into  it 
a  small  tube  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into  vessels  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  is  purified  by  straining  through  cloths,  or  hair  sieves.  It  is  more  fluid,  having  the 
consistence  of  new  honey,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  smell  and  taste, 
than  the  common  turpentine.  Genuine  Venetian  turpentine  is  principally  obtained  from 
the  forests  of  Baye,  in  Provence  ;  but  much  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  shops  comes  from 
America,  and  is,  perhaps,  obtained  from  a  different  species  of  fir. 

3.  Canadian  Balsam,  or  Turpentine,  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
Pinus  Balsamea,  a  native  of  the  coldest  regions  of  Nortli  America.  It  is  imported  ih 
casks,  each  containing  about  1  cwt.     It  has  a  strong,  not  disagreeable  odcur,  and  a 
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bitterish  taste  ;  is  transparent,   whitish,  and  has  the  consistence  of  copaiva  balsam. 

(See  Balsam.) 

4.  Chian,  or  Ci/prus  Turpentine,  is  obtained  from  the  Pistacia  Terehinthus,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Chios  and  Cyprus. 
It  flows  out  of  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  the  month  of  July;  and  is  sub- 
sequently strained  and  purified.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  a  moderately  warm  taste, 
devoid  of  acrimony  or  bitterness,  and  a  white  or  very  pale  yellow  colour;  it  is  about  as 
consistent  as  thick  honey,  is  clear,  transparent,  and  tenacious.  P>om  its  comparative  high 
price,  Chian  turpentine  is  seldom  procured  genuine,  being  for  the  most  part  adulterated 
either  with  Venetian  or  common  turpentine.  The  diflferent  species  of  turpentine  may  be 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  or  pure  alcohol;  and,  by  distillation,  they  all  give  similar  oils, 
which,  from  their  being  distilled  (and  not  from  any  resemblance  to  alcohol,  or  spirits 
properly  so  called),  are  vulgarly  termed  spirits  of  turpentine.  If  the  distillation  be  per- 
formed with  water,  the  produce  is  an  essential  oil,  the  common  spirit  of  turpentine ;  and 
if  the  distillation  be  carried  on  in  a  retort,  without  water,  the  product  is  more  volatile 
and  pungent,  —  a  concentrated  oil,  as  it  were,  —  and  is  called  the  ethereal  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. The  residuum  that  is  left,  in  both  cases,  is  a  brownish  resinous  mass,  brittle, 
capable  of  being  melted,  higlily  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixing  freely  with 
oils  :  it  is  the  common  rosin  of  commerce.  —  {Lib.  of  Entert,  Knowledge,  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances ;    Thomson's  Dispensatory. ) 

The  entries  of  turpentine  for  home  consumption  in  183[  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average  to 
322,2o9  awt.  a  year.  It  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  the  United  States ;  so  much  so,  that  of  317,895 cwt. 
imported  in  1831,  317,093  were  supplied  by  them  :  the  residue  came  flrom  France. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF  (Ger.  Terpeniin6l ;  Fr.  Eau  de  raze,  Huile  de  tdre^ben- 
thine ;  It.  Acqua  di  rasa  ;  Sp.  Aguarras),  the  essential  oil  drawn  from  turpentine  by 
distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  oil :  the  best,  red ;  and  the  second,  white.  It 
is  very  extensively  used  by  house  painters,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  &c.  The 
distillers  have  been  charged  with  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  gin.  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  very  often  adulterated. 

TURQUOISE  (Ger.  TiirJdss ,-  Fr.  Turquoise;  It.  Turchina ;  Sp.  Turquesa),  a 
precious  stone  in  considerable  estimation.  Its  colour,  which  is  its  principal  recommend- 
ation, is  a  beautiful  celestial  blue,  which  migrates  into  pale  blue,  and  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  green.  Specific  gravity,  3 '127.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre,  opaque,  and  does  not 
admit  of  a  very  high  polish.  It  is  much  worn  in  necklaces,  and  in  every  part  of  orna- 
mental jewellery,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  almond :  it  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  brilliants,  or  pearls,  set  in  fine  gold,  and  appears  to  most  advantage  when  cut 
spheroidal.  —  (  Mawe  on  Diamonds,  2d  ed.   p.  1 29. ) 

Real  turquoises  are  exclusively  furnished  by  Persia.  The  mines  whence  they  are  obtained  are  situated 
near  Nishapore.  They  are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  bring 
a  rent  of  from  2,000/.  to  2,700?.  a  year.  —  (Eraser's  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  pp.  343—347.) 

TUTENAG,  the  name  given  in  commercial  language  to  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China.  —  (See  Zinc.)  This  commodity  used  to  be  smuggled  from  China  (the  export- 
ation of  unwrought  metals  from  that  empire  being  prohibited)  to  Hindostan,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  neighbouring  countries,  to  the  amount,  it  is  supposed,  of  about 
50,000  cwt.  a  year.  In  1820,  the  British  free  traders  introduced  German  spelter  for 
the  first  time  into  the  Indian  market.  In  1826,  the  importation  of  tutenag  from 
China  into  Calcutta  ceased;  and  it  has  now  been  totally  superseded  throughout  India 
by  spelter.  Of  this  latter  commodity  there  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  ill 
places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years 
ending  with  18S2,  49,946  cwt.  a  year,  besides  the  quantities  furnished  by  Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  other  continental  ports. 

TYRE,  the  principal  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  most  celebrated  emporium  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  famous  city  was  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Tsour  now  stands,  in  lat.  33°  17'  N.,  Ion. 
35°  14'  35"  E.  The  trade  that  is  at  present  carried  on  at  Tsour  is  too  trifling  to  deserve 
notice  ;  but  as  this  work  is  intended  to  give  some  account,  however  imperfect,  of  the 
revolutions  in  the  channels  of  commercial  enterprise,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  submitting  a  few  statements  with  respect  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  so  renowned 
a  people  as  the  Tyrians. 

Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  not  certainly  known,  but  Larcher  supposes  it  to  have  been 
1,690  years  before  the  Christian  era.  — {Chronologic  d'Herodote,  cap.  ii.  p.  131.)  It 
is  singular,  that  while  Homer  mentions  Sidon,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre,  whose  glory 
speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city  ;  but  this  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter 
was  not  then  a  considerable  emporium.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiel^ 
who  flourished  from  700  to  600  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as  a  city  of  un- 
rivalled wealth,  whose  «  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
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the  earth."  Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the  main  land  :  but  having  been  besieged 
for  a  lengthened  period  by  the  Babylonian  monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants 
conveyed  themselves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a  little  distance,  where  a  new  city 
was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  degree  of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  old  city  was,  on  that  account,  entitled  Palaetyre,  and  the  other  simply  Tyre.  The 
new  city  continued  to  flourish,  extending  its  colonies  and  its  commerce  on  all  sides,  till 
it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  resistance  made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that 
conqueror  showed  that  they  had  not  been  enervated  by  luxury,  and  that  their  martial 
virtues  were  nowise  inferior  to  their  commercial  skill  and  enterprise.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected  with  less  difficulty  than  the  capture  of  this  single 
city.  The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to  treat  the  vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct 
deserved.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  city,  she  rose  again  to 
considerable  eminence.  But  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  by  diverting  the  commerce 
that  had  formerly  centered  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irreparable  blow  ; 
and  she  gradually  declined  till,  consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet,  her 
palaces  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Commerce,  Colonies,  Sfc.  of  Tyre.  —  Phoenicia  was  one  of  the  smallest  countries 
of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that  part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which  stretches  from  Aradus 
(the  modern  Rouad)  on  the  north,  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
about  50  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less  considerable,  being  for  the  most  part 
bounded  by  Mount  Libanus  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  The  surface  of 
this  narrow  tract  was  generally  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys, 
though  moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  supplies  of  food  to  feed  the  population. 
Libanus  and  its  dependent  ridges  were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suitable  for  ship 
building  ;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoenicia  possessed  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Byblos, 
Berytus,  &c.  In  this  situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to  supply  them  with  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  corn,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  neigh- 
bours, on  the  one  hand,  and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
studded  with  islands,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  countries,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime  and  commercial  adventures ;  and 
became  the  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and  the  greatest  discoverers,  of 
ancient  times. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  considerable  trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  The  spices,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  have  always  been  highly  esteemed  in  Europe, 
and  have  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver,  tlie  tin,  wines,  &c.  of  the  latter.  At  the 
first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find  Phoenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this  commerce. 
Her  inhabitants  are  designated  in  the  early  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  Canaanites, 
—  a  term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  merchants.  The  products  of  Arabia, 
India,  Persia,  &c.  were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of  travelling  merchants, 
or  caravans ;  which  seem  to  have  been  constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to  have  per- 
formed exactly  the  same  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  that 
they  do  at  present.  —  (  Gen.  xxxvii.  2.5.  &c. )  At  a  later  period,  however,  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  Phoenicians,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews, 
acquired  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  traded  with  the  ports  on  that  sea,  and  probably  with 
those  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  said  to 
have  visited  Ophir ;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  been  expended  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  exact  situation  of  that  emporium  or  country.  We  agree,  however,  with 
Heeren,  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  place ;  but  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  general  designation  given  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa,  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  somewhat  in  the  same  loose  way  as  we  now  use  the  terms  East 
and  West  Indies.  —  (  See  the  chapter  on  the  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  the  Phoenicians, 
in  the  translation  of  Heeren's  work. ) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tyre  being  very  considerable,  the  conveyance  of 
goods  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expensive.  To 
lessen  this  inconvenience,  the  Tyrians,  shortly  after  they  got  possession  of  Elath  and 
Eziongeber,  seized  upon  Rhinoculura,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  nearest  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  &c.,  being  carried  thither  by  the  most  compendious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  ships,  and  conveyed  by  a  brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre. 
If  we  except  the  transit  by  Egypt,  this  was  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  and  for  that 
reason,  no  doubt,  the  cheapest,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  between  Southern  Asia 
and  Europe  could  then  be  conducted.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed any  permanent  footing  on  the  Red  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibly  affected  their  trade;  and  Tyre  continued, 
till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the  grand  emporium  for  Eastern  products,  witli 
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which  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
was  still  more  extensive  and  valuable.  At  an  early  period,  they  established  settlements 
in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  former  was  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  from  its  proximity, 
the  number  of  its  ports,  its  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions. Having  passed  successively  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded 
to  explore  the  southern  shores  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 
They  afterwards  adventured  upon  the  Atlantic ;  and  were  the  first  people  whose  flag  was 
displayed  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  * 

Of  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important. 
It  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Croix  to  have  originally  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  —  (^DeVEtat  et  du  Sort  des 
Anciennes  Colonies,  p.  14.)  Heeren,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ophir,  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  southern  part  of  Spain,  which  was 
early  occupied  and  settled  by  Phoenician  colonists, — (See  also  Huet,  Commerce  des 
Anciens,  cap.  8.)  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Cadiz  early  became  the 
centre  of  a  commerce  that  extended  all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  Britain,  and 
perhaps  the  Baltic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands, 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  to  be  understood  the  Scilly  Islands  and  Cornwall.  —  (  See 
Tin.)  The  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  probably,  also,  extended  a  considerable  way 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;  of  this,  however,  no  details  have  reached  us. 

But,  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage  has  been  by  far  the  most  celebrated. 
It  was  at  first  only  a  simple  factory  ;  but  was  materially  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a 
large  body  of  colonists,  forced  by  dissensions  at  home  to  leave  their  native  land,  about 
883  years  before  Christ.  —  (St.  Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprising  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carthaginians  rose  in  no  very  long  period  to  the^ 
highest  eminence  as  a  naval  and  commercial  state.  The  settlements  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  &c.  gradually  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  Carthage  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of 
which  it  had  previously  been  the  centre.  The  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  and  the 
misfortunes  by  which  she  was  overwhelmed,  are  well  known.  We  shall  only,  therefore, 
observe,  that  commerce,  instead  of  being,  as  some  shallow  theorists  have  imagined,  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her  power  and  greatness ;  the  means  by 
which  she  was  enabled  to  wage  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  contest  with  Rome 
herself  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probably  attained  their  maximum  from  650  to 
550  years  before  Christ.  At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors  and  merchants 
of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  they  enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritime  affairs. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  has  described  in  magnificent  terms  the  glory  of 
Tyre ;  and  has  enumerated  several  of  the  most  valuable  productions  found  in  her 
markets,  and  the  countries  whence  they  were  brought.  The  fir  trees  of  Senir(Her- 
mon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  east  of  Galilee), 
the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  purple  and  hyacinth  of  the  isles 
of  Elishah  (Peloponnesus),  are  specified  among  the  articles  used  for  her  ships.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sidon,  Arvad  (Aradus),  Gebel  (Byblos),  served  her  as  mariners  and 
carpenters.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  vessels  of  brass  ;  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  goats ;  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  coral ;  wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and 
gums ;  wine,  wool,  and  silk ;  are  mentioned  as  being  brought  into  the  port  of  Tyre  by 
sea,  or  to  its  markets  by  land,  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus,  Greece,  Tarshish,  and 
other  places,  the  exact  site  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  f 

Such,  according  to  the  inspired  writer,  was  Tyre,  the  "  Queen  of  the  waters,"  before 
she  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  result 
of  that  siege  did  not  affect  her  trade,  which  was  as  successfully  and  advantageously  carried 
on  from  the  new  city  as  from  the  old.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Carthage  soon  after  began 
to  rival  her  as  a  maritime  and  mercantile  state,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the 
era  of  her  greatest  celebrity. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  extensive  commerce 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  derived  such  immense  wealth.  It  inspired  the  people  with 
whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and  desires,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  them  the 
means  of  gratifying  them.  It  every  where  gave  fresh  life  to  industry,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  invention.     The  rude  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Spain, 

*  Mons  Calpe  and  Mons  Abyla,  the  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  of  modern  times. 

f  There  is,  in  Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  6^4—6.52.1,  an  elaborate  and  (like  the  other  parts  of  that  work)  prolix  commentary  on  this  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  in  which  inost  of  the  names  of  the  things  and  places  mentioned  are  satisfactorily  explained.  —  (See 
also  Heeren  on  the  Phveniciaus,  cap.  iv.) 
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and  Northern  Africa  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  advantages  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  productive  secured 
their  gradual  though  slow  advancement. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  celebrated  only  for  their  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation.  Their  fame,  and  their  right  to  be  classed  amongst  those 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind,  rest  on  a  still  more  unassailable 
foundation.  Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  tlie  invention  and  practice  of 
all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings. They  are  held  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  of 
money,  of  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
business  of  a  counting-house.  They  were,  also,  famous  for  the  invention  of  ship  building 
and  navigation  ;  for  the  discovery  of  glass  —  (see  Glass)  ;  for  their  manufactures  of 
fine  linen  and  tapestry  ;  for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  of  working  metals 
and  ivory  ;  and  still  more  for  the  incomparable  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  purple  dye. 
—  (See  the  learned  and  invaluable  work  of  the  President  de  Goguet,  Sur  U Oriyine  des 
Loix,  §•(•.  Eng.  trans,  vol.  i.  p.  296.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  95 — 100.  ;  see  also  the  chapter 
of  Heeren  on  the  Mmiufactures  and  Land  Commerce  of  the  Phoenicians. ) 

But  the  invention  and  dissemination  of  these  highly  useful  arts  form  but  a  part  of 
what  the  people  of  Europe  owe  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  what 
degree  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from  theirs ;  but  that  it  was  to  a  pretty 
large  extent  seems  abundantly  certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Melcarthus,  was 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Tyre ;  and  his  expeditions  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  merely  a  poetical  represent- 
ation of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who  introduced  arts  and  civilisation, 
and  established  the  worship  of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went.  The  temple  erected  in 
honour  of  the  god  at  Gades  was  long  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

The  Greeks  were,  however,  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians,  not  merely  for  the  rudiments 
of  civilisation,  but  for  the  great  instrument  of  its  future  progress  —  the  gift  of  letters  ! 
No  fact  in  ancient  history  is  better  established  than  that  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
writing  was  first  carried  to  Greece  l)y  Phoenician  adventurers  :  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  boon  any  people  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  another. 
Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
with  respect  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Phoenician  sailors.  The  venerable 
father  of  history  mentions,  that  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  but  manned 
and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  took  its  departure  from  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
at  an  epoch  which  is  believed  to  correspond  with  the  year  604  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that,  keeping  always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa; 
and  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  3  years,  to  Egypt,  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  —  {Herod. 
lib.  iv.  §  42.)  Herodotus  further  mentions,  that  they  related  that,  in  sailing  round 
Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  —  a  circumstance  which  he 
frankly  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him,  but  which,  as  every  one  is  now  aware, 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writers,  and  particularly  Gosselin  (Recherches  sur  la  Geo- 
graphie  Systematique  et  Positive  des  Anciens,  tome  i.  pp.  204—217.),  have  treated  this 
account  as  fabulous.  But  the  objections  of  Gosselin  have  been  successfully  answered  in 
an  elaborate  note  by  Larcher  (Herodote,  tome  iii.  pp.  458 — 464.  ed.  1802.  ;  and  Major 
Rennell  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  voyage  (  Geography  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682.  &c. )..  Without  entering  upon  this  discussion,  we  may  observe,  that 
not  one  of  those  who  question  the  authenticity  of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  pre- 
sume to  doubt  that  tlie  Phoenicians  braved  the  boisterous  seas  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  and  that  they  had,  partially  at  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  the  ships  and  seamen  that  did  this  much,  might,  undoubtedly,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  relation  of  Herodotus  has,  besides, 
such  an  appearance  of  good  faith  ;  and  the  circumstance  which  he  doubts,  of  the  navigators 
having  the  svm  on  the  right,  affiDrds  so  strong  a  confirmation  of  its  truth ;  that  there 
really  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  the  Phoenicians  preceded,  by  2,000 
years,  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  perilous  enterprise. 

Present  State  of  Syria.  —  The  principal  modern  ports  on  the  coast  of  Syria  are 
Alexandretta,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  Seyde,  and  Acre.  The  commerce  which  they 
carry  on  is  but  inconsiderable.  This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  ports, 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  country,  or  to  any  natural  cause,  but  wholly  to  long  continued 
oppression  and  misgovernment.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  dedication  to  Sandys'  Travels, 
that  describes  the  modern  state  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c.  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  it  is  not  very  likely  will  soon  be  surpassed  :  — 

"  Those  countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  aj-e  now,  through 
vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored  spectacles  of  extreme  misery ;  the  wild 
Jbeastt  of  mankinde  having  broken  in  upon  them  and  rotted  out  all  civilitie,  and  the 
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prjde  of  a  Sterne  and  barbarous  tyrant  possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  dominion. 
Who,  ayming  onely  at  the  height  of  greatnesse  and  sensualitie,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced 
so  great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world,  to  that  lamentable  distresse  and  servitude  under 
wliich  (to  the  astonishment  of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now  faints  and  gronetb. 
Those  rich  lands  at  this  present  remain  waste  and  overgrowne  with  bushes,  receptacles  of 
wild  beasts,  of  theeves  and  murderers ;  large  territories  dispeopled  or  thinly  inhabited ; 
goodly  cities  made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  mines  ;  glorious  temples  either 
subverted,  or  prostituted  to  impietie ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed ;  all 
nobilitie  extinguished ;  no  light  of  learning  permitted,  nor  vertue  cherished :  violence 
and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  securitie  save  to  an  abject  mind  and  unlookt 
OT   povertie. " 

Those  who  compare  this  beautiful  passage  with  the  authentic  statements  of  Volney  — 
incomparably  the  best  of  the  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  the  countries  referred 
to  —  will  find  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  eloquent. 


u.v. 

VALONIA,  a  species  of  acorn,  forming  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  from 
the  Morea  and  the  Levant.  The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or  cup  of  the 
acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  which  it  preserves  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
dry  :  any  dampness  injures  it ;  as  it  then  turns  black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and 
value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tanners,  and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very 
bulky  article,  it  is  uniformly  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small 
proportion  of  her  registered  tonnage  of  valonia,  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  always  high. 
The  price  in  the  London  market,  in  March,  1834,  varied  from  12/.  to  15/.  per  ton. 

The  entries  of  valonia  for  home  consumption  in  1831  and  1832  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  146,846  cwt 
a  year.  Of  134,307  cwt.  of  valonia,  imported  in  1831,  102,226  were  brought  from  Turkey  and  Continental 
Greece,  exclusive  of  the  Morea;  17,645  cwt,  mostly  at  second  hand,  from  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands; 
7,461  cwt.  from  the  Ionian  Islands  ]  3,116  from  the  Morea mnd  the  Greek  islands;  and  3,859  cwt.  from  the 
Philippines. 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili,  in  lat.  33°  1'  48"  S.,  Ion.  71°  31'  8" 
W.  Population  uncertain,  perhaps  6,000  or  7,000.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  it 
affords  a  secure  anchorage,  except  during  northerly  gales,  to  the  violence  of  which  it  is 
exposed ;  but  as  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  the  pull  of  the  anchor  against  a  steep 
hill,  accidents  seldom  occur  to  ships  properly  found  in  anchors  and  cables.  There  is  no 
mole  or  jetty  ;  but  the  water  close  to  the  shore  is  so  deep,  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  to  carry  out  an  anchor  to  the  northward,  and  to  moor  the  ship 
with  the  stern  ashore  by  another  cable  made  fast  to  the  shore.  Large  ships  lie  a  little 
further  off,  and  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters.  The  best  shelter  is  in  that  part 
called  the  Fisherman's  Bay,  lying  between  the  castle  and  fort  St.  Antonio,  where,  close  to 
a  clear  shingle  beach,  there  is  9  fathoms  water.  In  the  very  worst  weather,  a  landing 
may  be  effected  in  this  part  of  the  bay.  —  (See  Miers's  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Plata, 
vol.  i.  p.  440.,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  Valparaiso.)  The  harbours  of  Valdivia  and 
Concepcion  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Valparaiso ;  the  former  being,  indeed,  not  only 
the  best  in  Chili,  but  second  to  few  in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  Valparaiso,  being 
near  the  capital,  Santiago,  and  being  the  central  depot  for  the  resources  of  the  province, 
is  most  frequented.  The  town  is  inconveniently  situated,  at  the  extremity  of  a  moun- 
tainous ridge ;  most  of  the  houses  being  built  either  upon  its  acclivity  or  in  its  breaches. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  shipped  here  for  Callao  and 
Panama,  but  principally  for  the  former.  Exclusive  of  wheat,  the  principal  articles  of 
export  are  tallow  and  hides,  copper,  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  wool,  sarsaparilla,  &e. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  beforethe  reader  in  another  article —  (see  ante,  p.  943.), 
—  that  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  Chili  had  materially  increased  during  the  20  years 
ending  with  1829,  as  compared  with  the  previous  20  years.  At  present,  the  average 
produce  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  mines  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  at  about  175,000?. 
a  year.  There  is  a  great  want  of  capital  in  the  country  ;  and  the  anarchy  and  insecurity 
that  have  prevailed  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  have  been  very 
imfavourable  to  all  sorts  of  industry.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Chili  has 
already  gained  considerably,  and  that  she  will  every  day  gain  more,  by  her  emancipation 
from  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain.  The  trade  we  carry  on  with  this  distant  country  already 
amounts  to  above  1,000,000/.  a  year  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  far 
more  extensive.  In  1831,  the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  from  this  country  to  Chili  amounted  to  651,617/.  ;  of  this  sum,  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  about  460,000/.,  those  of  woollens  to  158,000/., 
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linen  to  19,0007.  &c.     Chili  also  imports  spices,  tea,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c.   A 
small  part,  however,  of  the  imports  are  re-exported  for  Peru. 

A  country  with  a  scanty  population,  which  imports  so  extensively,  cannot  be  in  the 
wretched  condition  that  Mr.  Miers  and  other  disappointed  travellers  would  have  us 
believe.  The  candour  and  good  sense  of  M.  de  la  Perouse  are  above  all  question  ;  and 
every  one  who  compares  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Chili  with  what  has  now  been 
stated,  must  see  that  its  commerce,  at  least,  has  gained  prodigiously  by  the  revolution. 

»'  The  influence  of  the  government  is  in  constant  opposition  to  that  of  the  climate. 
The  systerh  of  prohibition  exists  at  Chili  in  its  fullest  extent.  This  kingdom,  of  which 
the  productions  would,  if  increased  to  their  maximum,  supply  all  Europe ;  whose  wool 
would  be  suflficient  for  the  manufactures  of  France  and  England ;  and  whose  herds,  con- 
verted into  salt  provisions,  would  produce  a  vast  revenue  ;  — this  kingdom,  alas  !  has  no 
commerce.  Four  or  five  small  vessels  bring,  every  year,  from  Lima,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  can  obtain  only 
at  second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  customs  duties  at  Cadiz, 
at  Lima,  and  lastly,  at  their  arrival  in  Chili ;  in  exchange  they  give  their  tallow,  hides, 
some  deals,  and  their  wheat,  which,  however,  is  at  so  low  a  price,  that  the  cultivator  has 
no  inducement  to  extend  his  tillage.  Thus  Chili,  with  all  its  gold,  and  articles  of 
exchange,  can  scarcely  procure  sugars,  tobacco,  stuffs,  linens,  cambrics,  and  hardware, 
necessary  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  life."  —  (^Perouse's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  50.   Eng.  ed. ) 

Instead,  however,  of  4  or  5  small  ships  from  Lima,  in  1831,  43  British  ships,  carrying 
8,281  tons,  entered  Valparaiso  only,  besides  several  at  the  other  ports  I  All  sorts  of 
European  goods  are  carried  direct  to  Chili,  and  are  admitted  at  reasonable  duties.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  this  extensive  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  from  the  settle- 
ment of  English  adventurers  in  the  country,  have  been  already  immense,  and  will  every 
day  become  more  visible.  It  was  impossible,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  the  old  system  of  tyranny  and  superstition  could  be  pulled  to  pieces 
without  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  mischief;  but  the  foundations  of  a  better  order  of 
things  have  been  laid;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Chili  is  destined  to  become  an 
opulent  and  a  flourishing  country. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Chili  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz.  The 
quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.,  =  101  44  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  fanega,  or  principal  corn  measure,  contains 
3,439  English  cubic  inches,  and  is  therefore  —  l-;>99  Winch,  bushels.  Hence  5  fanegas  =  1  Winch, 
quarter  very  nearly.     The  vara,  or  measure  of  length,  =  33'384  Eng.  inches. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  a  large  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forming  part 
of  Australia,  lying  between  41°  20'  and  43°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  144°  40'  and  148°  20'  W. 
Ion.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  15,000,000  acres. — (See  the  Mercator's  Chart 
prefixed  to  this  work. ) 

This  land  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  in  1642,  and  was  named 
in  honour  of  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  at  that  time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies.  Previously  to  1798,  it  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  New 
Holland,  but  it  was  then  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1803  ;  and  in  1804,  Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  was  founded. 

The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  mountainous ;  but,  though  none  of  the  land  be  of 
■the  first  quality,  there  are  several  moderately  fertile  plains,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  hilly 
ground  is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  more  than  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island  can  be  considered 
arable  ;  but  about  a  third  more  may  be  advantageously  used  as  sheep  pasture.  As  com- 
pared with  New  Holland,  it  is  well  watered.  The  climate,  though  very  variable,  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  good,  and  suitable  for  European  constitutions ;  and  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  droughts  that  occasion  so  much  mischief  in  New  South  Wales,  Wheat 
is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Wool,  however,  is  at  present  the  staple  produce  of 
the  colony. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  like  New  South  Wales,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
penal  colony,  and  convicts  are  still  sent  to  it ;  latterly,  however,  it  has  received  a  very 
considerable  number  of  free  settlers.  In  1830,  the  total  population  of  the  island,  ex- 
clusive of  aborigines,  amounted  to  23,169,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  convicts.  The 
disparity  between  the  sexes  is  not  quite  so  great  here  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  formerly  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the  enormities 
committed  by  a  banditti  of  runaway  convicts,  known  by  the  name  of  bush-rangers  ;  and 
more  recently  by  the  hostilities  of  the  naties.  Vigorous  measures  have,  however,  been 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  such  outrages,  by  confining  the  natives  within  a  limited 
district ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  effectual. 

Hobart  Town  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Derwent,  near  its  junction  with  Storm  Bay,  in  lat.  42°  54'  S.,  Ion.  147°  28'  E. 
The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  good.  A  jetty  has  been  constructed,  accessible 
to  the  largest  ships.     The  situation  appears  to  have  been  very  well  chosen ;  and  the 
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town  has  been  judiciously  laid  out.  In  December,  1832,  the  district  of  Hobart  Town 
contained  10,101  inhabitants,  of  which  were,  free,  males  3,850,  females  2,776;  convicts, 
males  2,699,  females  776.  The  population  of  the  town  itself,  at  the  epoch  referred 
to,  was  about  9,600.  The  houses  are  supposed  to  be  worth,  at  an  average,  501. 
a  year.  There  are  several  printing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  no  fewer  than  9 
or  10  newspapers,  some  of  them  very  well  conducted.  There  is  also  a  Book  Society 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  several  respectable  schools  and  academies.  The  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  Banking  Company,  the  Derwent  Bank,  and  the  Commercial  Bank,  have 
each  offices  in  Hobart  Town.      They  are  joint  stock  companies. 

Launceston,  the  second  town  in  the  island,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigable  river  Tamar,  which  falls  into  Port  Dalrymple.  Its  population  may 
amount  to  about  5,000.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town, 
and  recently  it  has  begun  to  trade  direct  to  England. 

Trade  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  —  Imports.  —  Malt  liquors,  rum,  brandy,  and  wine, 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  imports  into  the  colony.  Next  to  them  are  piece  goods, 
hardware,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  each  of  the  Five  Years 

ending  with  1831. 


Articles. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.                  Declared  valve. 
Avparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery               -                     -               -    i. 
Beer  and  ale           -           -                   -                   -                   -               - 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  wares        .... 

Cotton  manufactures           -                  •                  -                    -           - 
Glass  and  earthenware               .... 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardwares                 .... 

Leatlier  and  saddlery               ... 

Sbeep           -                  -                  -                .  - 

Silks                   .                       .                      .                      .                      - 
Soap  and  candles        -                    -                      -                      -               - 
Stationery               ..... 
Woollen  goods               -                      -                    -                      -           - 
All  other  articles       ...                     .                 . 

Total          -             -    L. 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce,                                                  (iuantities. 
Sheep                 -                 -                  -                   -            -    number 
Spirits,  brandy              -                 -                   -               •    proof  gals, 
geneva               -                   -                   -              .    '        '.            ~ 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies        -              -            — 
Tea               -               -               -                   -                     •                -    lbs. 
Wines               .....    gallons 

18,068 

7,655 

540 

11,107 

3,591 

8,717 

1,959 

4,099 

336 

940 

3,070 

3,067 

6,724 

16,132 

23,351 

6,280 

168 

11,2S8 
6,185 

12,928 
3,820 
2,518 
2,390 
1,902 
840 
3,165 
5,387 

20,.:.92 

1.^,674 
6,040 

315 
4,934 
3,549 
7,378 
1,986 
1,246 

108 
1,956 

552 
1,770 
4,248 
8,225 

26,119 
7,253 
1,356 
8,365 
4,872 

10,839 
3,569 
3,158 
193 
2,291 
899 
1,983 
7,919 

15,614 

.^^6,0 18 

2,540 

462 

19,018 
5,07.S 

16,011 

2,6i;o 

3,340 
80 
5,2^:1 
929 
2,547 
8,376 
17;i24 

86,006 

100,751 

55,981 

94,-130 

119,444 

306 
12,891 
3,S57 
79,178 
7,865 
2,446 
55,532 

695 
.■55,352 
4,4^0 
77,132 

3,553 
30,  «8 

7,315 
4,231 
21,441 

860 
15,198 

115 

1,776 

1,758 

20,204 

2,076 
16,084 

2,273 

1,679 

58,985 

2,036 
18,118 

Exclusive  of  the  imports  from  the  mother  country,  Van  Diemen's  Land  imports  sugar  fiom  the 
Mauritius,  wine  and  fruit  from  the  Cape,  tea  from  China  or  Singapore,  piece  goods  from  India,  tobacco 
from  Brazil,  and  beef,  bacon,  cheese,  horses,  &c.  from  New  South  Wales.  According  to  the  statement  in 
the  papers  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (vol.  i.  p.  251.)  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1830,  was 
2r)5,'298/. ;  of  which,  153,478/.  was  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  93,251/.  by  British  possessions,  and  8,5f)9/.  by 
foreign  states. 

Exports.  —  Wool  forms  by  far  the  principal  ai-ticle  of  export,  and  next  to  it  is  wheat,  principally  sent 
to  Sydney,  whale  oil,  whalebone,  timber,  mimosa  bark,  live  stock,  potatoes,  &c.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  of  wool  is  quite  extraordinary.     It  is  almost  wholly  brought  to  England. 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  Wool  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  182?  to  1833, 

both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Lbs. 

/ears.                  Lbs. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

1827 
1828 

192,075 
528,846 

1829 
1830 

925,320 
993,979 

1831 
1832 

1,359,203 
951,131 

1833 

1,547,201  * 

In  1831,  the  imports  of  whale  oil  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  amounted  to  84S  tuns  ;  and  during  the  same 
year,  39,26+  cwt.  of  bark  were  imported.  The  total  real  value  of  the  articles  exported  in  1830  was  est;, 
mated  at  170,000/.,  distributed  as  follows  :  — 


Articles. 

Amount. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Wool             .... 

Wheat 

Oil                    -                    ... 

Whalebone 

Flour               -                  ... 

Livestock 

Potatoes               -                  ... 

Barley  and  oats 

48,000 
40,000 
17,000 
6,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,500 
500 

Hides                 -                 ... 

Seal  skins 

Opossum  and  kangaroo  ditto 

itfimosabark 

Timber                -                    -                    -          - 

Unenumerated  goods 

L. 

600 

400 

400 

2,000 

1,000 

41,600 

Total        .           -    L. 

170,000 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  in  England.  The  Spanish  dollar  circulates  at 
4s.  Ad. 

Shipping,  §-c.  —  In  1830,  there  belonged  to  the  island  26  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  2,151  tons. 


*  The  imports  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  in  1833,  were  1,969,508  lbs. ;  making  the  total  imports 
from  Australia  in  that  year,  3,516,869  lbs. 
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■  Arrivals  at  Hobart  Town  in  1832.  —There  arrived  during  the  year,  51  ships,  of  the  burden  of  18,214  tons ; 
25  brigs,  of  4,201  tons;  and  29  schooners,  of  1,948  tons ;  making  in  all,  105  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  24,363 
tons  Of  these,  were  from  England  41,  New  South  Wales  35,  India  and  China  3,  Swan  River  3,  New 
Zealand  6,  fishery  2,  Mauritius  5,  Launceston  10,  and  Desolation  Island  1. 

Revenue,  Sj-c.  —  The  customs  duties  collected  in  the  colony  amount  to  about  50,000Z. 
a  year,  and  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  is  about  70,000Z.  ;  to  which  has  to  be  added,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  land,  and  other  sources.  Government  contributes  about 
120,000Z.  a  year  in  aid  of  the  colonial  revenue,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  convict 
establishments,  &c. 

For  the  regulations  as  to  the  granting  of  land  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  see 
Sydney. 

Immigrants.  —  Of  these  there  arrived  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  during  1832,  men  926,  women  769. 
children  416;  in  all,  2,131. 

Prices  of  Provisions  at  Hobart  Town,  December,  1832. 


J. 

rf. 

s. 

rf.  1 

0 

9 

to   0  10  1 

0 

6i 

_   0 

6 

0 

8 

_    0 

9 

0 

8 

—    0 

9 

9 

0 

-10 

0 

12 

0 

-14 

0 

0 

8 

The  average  prices  during"  the  year  1832  were  — 

f.   d.  «.  (/. 

Stall-fed  beef,  per  lb.  -  -  -    0    8   to  0  11 

Mutton,  do.  -  .  -    0    4i  —  0    7J 

Pork,  do.  -  -  -    0    8    —  0    9 

Veal,  do.  -  -  .  •    0    9   —  0  10 

Hay,  from  4/.  to  9/.  9».  per  ton. 


Beef,  per  lb.       • 

Mutton,  do. 

\'eal,  do.  - 

Pork,  do. 

(loose  -  •  • 

Turkey  -  - 

Bread,  the  quartern  loaf 

By  comparmg  these  prices  with  those  of  Sydney  {ante,  p.  1104.),  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life  at  the  latter  is  obvious;  house  rent  is  also  higher  at  Hobart  Town.  But  it  would 
appear  that  wages  are  rather  higher  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Drunkenness  is 
the  great  vice  of  the  free,  as  well  as  of  the  convict  population  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  not  the  facility  of  ac- 
quiring land,  that  renders  it  so  difficult  to  procure  good  servants  in  Australia.  Lieutenant  Breton  says, 
that  the  free  women  sent  to  the  colony  by  government  have  proved  no  great  acquisition,  except  by  in- 
creasing the  population  ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  this  can  be  the  case. 

Encouragement  to  Emigrants Government  has  recently  come  to  a  resolution  to  advance,  by  way  of 

3oan,  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  each,  to  a  given  number  of  young  and  married  agricultural  labourers,  in- 
tending to  emigrate  to  Australia  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  following  are  the  conditions  as  to 
this  advance :  — 

Conditions  under  which  Government  mil  make  advances  to  ]  description  of  the  party  on  whose  account  the  money  is  to  be 


and  enclosing  a  promissory  note,  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  sign  in  acknowledgment  of  his  debt ;  —  which  note 
must  be  witnessed  by  the  captain  and  chief  mate  of  the  vessel. 
But  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  which  the  payment  of  thia 
order  will  nit  take  place  in  the  colony,  until  the  captain  shall 
have  produced  the  parties,  on  whose  account  it  is  to  be  made, 
before  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  shall 
have  entered  into  a  fresh  obligation  for  the  repayment  of  the 
advance  made  to  them.  For  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  and  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  by  all  per- 
sons who  may  accept  this  loan,  that  repayment  of  the  debt  (in 
such  proportions,  and  at  such  intervals,  as  may  not  be  unsuit- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  each  emigrant)  shall  be  strictly 
enforced,  by  means  of  the  ample  powers  which  the  laws  of  the 
colony  render  available  for  that  purpose. 

Government  agents  for  emigration  have  been  appointed  at 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  and 
Greenock ;  who  have  been  instructed  to  afford  gratuitous  in- 
formation to  all  persons  applying  to  them,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  their  schemes  of  emigration  into  effect.  Parties, 
therefore,  w  ho  may  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  agents, 
are  requested  to  apply  to  them  either  personally  (or  if  by  letter, 
post  paid)  for  information  on  this  subject. 

All  applications  for  the  assistance  of  government  must  be 
made  by  letter  only,  addressed  to  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq.,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  London;  and  should  the  number  of  appli- 


Emigrants  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  —  No 
advance  will  be  made  except  to  young  and  married  agricultural  | 
labourers,  who  intend  taking  their  wives  and  families  with  them;  ' 
and  a  strict  inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  their  character  and 
habits  of  industry,  before  the  assistance  they  solicit  will  be  j 
granted  to  them. 

No   1  family  will  be  allowed  an  advance  exceeding  20Z. ; 
and  it  will  be  useless  therefore  for  parties,  who  may  not  possess  \ 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  requisite  for  defraying  the  expense  of  j 
their  passage,  to  apply  for  assistance.  | 

Every  person  desirous  of  receiving  the  proposed  advance 
must  fill  up,  and  send  back  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  j 
the  Colonial  Department,  the  Return  hereto  annexed.  (Copies 
of  this  Return  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  agents  for  emigra-  i 
tion  mentioned  below.)  If  the  information  contained  in  this 
Return,  and  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  which  may  be  ad-  ] 
dressed  to  the  parties  who  certify  the  correctness  of  the  return,  j 
shall  be  considered  satisfactory,  the  applicant  will  receive  no- 
tice to  that  effect.  He  may  then  proceed  to  make  his  agree-  | 
ment  with  the  owners  or  masters  of  ships  proceeding  to  New  ' 
South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  as  soon  as  any  ship  j 
owner  or  master  shall  notify  (in  a  form  which  will  be  provided 
for  that  purpose)  that  the  emigrant  has  taken  the  other  neces- 
sary steps  for  engaging  his  passage,  an  order  will  be  granted  for  | 
the  payment,  in  the  colony,  of '20/.  to  the  agent  or  master  of  the 

vessel  in  which  this  emigrant  may  arrive.     The  emigrant  will  j  ...  ._     rr-- 

of  course  be  able  to  obtain  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  '   cations  be  greater  than  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will  enable 
amoujit  to  be  paid  by  himself  in  this  country.  I  them  to  comply  with,  priority  of  date  will  form  the  rule  of  se- 

The  order  for  payment  will  be  intrusted  to  the  master  of  the  |   lection  among  applications  in  which  there  shall  appear  n» 
vessel  in  which  the  emigrant  is  to  proceed,  and  will  consist  of     other  ground  of  distinction, 
a  sealed  despatch  to  the  governor,  containing  the  name  and  |  Downing  Street,  6th  April,  1834« 

Custom-house  Regulations,  Rates  of  Pilotage,  Harbour  Dues,  etc. 

Ciistom-hotise  Regulations. 

(Hours  for  public  business  from  10  to  .^  daily,  excepting  on 
Saturday,  from  10  to  12.) 

L.  s.  d. 
Entry  of  a  British  vessel,  not  colonial,  with  mer- 
chandise -  -  -  -  -  1  10  0 
Entry  of  any  foreign  vessel  -  -  -  3  0  0 
Permission  to  trade  -  -  -  -  1  1  0 
Dues  on  each  bond  -  •  •  -  0  10  6 
Dues  on  port  clearance  and  fee          -              -  -    0    7    6 

Transports  are  free  from  port  charges. 
Coloniiit  fesic/*.  — Entry,  and  clearance  to  the  out- 
ports  -  -  -  -  -    0    4    0 
Fee  on  ditto           -               -                  -  -    0    2    0 
Entrv  and  clearance  to  the  fishery  or  to  the  out 
settlement           -           -              -              -           -    0  10    0 
Fee  on  ditto          -               -                   -  -    0    2    0 
Clearance  of  an  open  boat         -         -           -           -    0    1    0 
Annual  licence  for  a  boat        -                 -           -      -    0    2    6 
Duties.  —  On  brandy,  per  gallon            -             -            -0100 
On  Hollands  or  geneva,  per  gallon             -               -    0  10    0 
On  rum,  per  gallon,   the  produce  of  the  West 

Indian  colonies  -  -  -  -076 

On  British  gin,  per  gallon  -  -  .    0    7    fi 

On  tobacco,  per  lb.  -  -  -  -    0    1    6 


The  duty  on  all  spirits,  either  British  or  foreign,  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  strength,  if  over  proof,  according  to 
Sykes's  hydrometer. 

On  all  merchandise  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  an 
od  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent,  on  importation,  agreeably  to 
the  act  of  4  Geo.  4.  c.  96.,  with  the  exception  of  wine,  which 
is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Goods  of  British  manu- 
facture are  not  subjected  to  any  duty. 


Wharfage.  —  On  landing  each  cask,  bale,  or  package  0  0  9 
On  landing  iron,  per  ton  -  -  -    0    9    O 

On  landing  salt,  per  ton        -  -  -  -    0    3    0 

On  landing  timber,  per  1,000  feet  -  -020 

On  shipping  each  cask,  bale,  or  package         •       -    0    0    3 
On  shipping  iron,  per  ton  -  -  -030 

On  shipping  salt,  per  ton  -  -  -  -    0    1    0 

Colonial  produce,  when  landed  or  shipped,  is  not  subjected 

to  any  charge,  except  for  a  sufTerance. 

/..  *.  d. 

Fees.  —  A  sufferance  to  land  or  ship  goods  •  -  0  1  0 
A  warrant  to  remove  goods  from  under  bond  -  0  1  0 
On  landing  each  cask  or  package  of  spirits  or  wine  0  0  6 
On  the  registry  of  vessels  not  exceeding  40  tons  -  2  0  0 
On  the  registry  of  vessels  above  40  tons,  per  ton  -  0  I  0 
To  the  chief  clerk,  on  the  registry  of  vessels  -  -  0  10  0 
On  indorsing  change  of  master  -  -  •    0  10    0 


Warehouse  Rent  and  Char 


.  —  A  government  order  pub- 


spirits  and  tobacco,  in  the  king's  bonded  stores,  viz 

1st.  All  spirituous  liquors.  Is.  3d.  per  tun  of  262  gallons, 
for  every  week,  or  any  period  less  than  a  week,  during  which 
the  same  shall  be  deposited. 

2dly.  Tobacco,  6d.  per  ton  for  every  week,  or  any  period 
less  than  a  week,  during  which  the  same  shall  be  deposited.' 

.'idly.  The  amount  of  all  such  warehouse  rent,  in  respect 
of  any  cask  or  package  required  to  be  delivered,  must  be  paid 
before  the  same  can  be  so  delivered. 

4thly.  No  allowance  whatsoever  will  at  any  time  be  made, 
in  respect  of,  nor  will  the  government  be  answerable  for,  any 
!  loss  by  fire,  leakage,  robbery,  or  casualty  of  any  kind. 
1      Government  Order,  28<A  of  February,  1829.—  Representations 
I  having  been  made  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  of  the  incon- 
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fenicnce  and  delay  attending  the  stowing  and  unstowing  of 
floods  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  a  gang  of  men  lias  been 
appointed  to  be  employed  under  the  storekeeper  for  this  pur- 
pose exclusively,  and"the  following  scale  of  charges  will  be 
required  to  be  paid  :  — 

For  Spirits.  —  Per  pipe,  |  pipe,  or  puncheon,  each,  stow- 
ing  y</.,  unstowing  \s.  orf. 

rer   ^  pipe,   hogshead,  or    barrel,    stowing   6d.,  unstow- 


ig  2». 
Per  c 


case  containing  3  or  more  dozen  bottles,  stowing  3d., 
unstowing  4i/. 

Per  case  containing  a  less  quantity  than  3  dozen,  stowing  2rf., 
unstowing  3d. 

tor  Tobacco.  —  In  large  sevons,  each,  stowing  Od.,  unstow- 
ins9d. 

In  cases,  each,  stowing  3(7.,  unstowing  id. 

In  kegs,  each,  stowing  'id.,  uns; owing  3d. 

In  baskets,  rolls,  or  small  serons,  stowing  Id,,  unstow- 
ing Id. 

in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  to  he  understood 
that  no  labourers  are  to  he  admitted  into,  or  empio;  ed  at,  the 
bonded  warehouse,  except  tlie  storekeeper's  gang. 

(ioods  intended  to  be  warehoused  under  bond  must  be 
landed  before  12  o'clock. 

Hours  of  attendance  at  the  Custom-house  quay,  from  8 
o'clock  till  4  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  30th  of  April, 
and  from  9  till  4  from  the  1st  of  Alay  till  the  31st  of -August. 

The  appointed  days  for  opening  the  l.onding  warehouse  for 
the  delivery  of  goods,  are,  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  every 
week,  at  I'oViock,  on  which  days  the  duties  mu.->t  be  paid 
pri  >r  to  12  o'clock.  Tobacco  is  issutd  on  the  same  days,  from 
10  to  12  o'clock. 


Raies  of  Pilotage  at  the  Dement. 


Draught  of  water. 


1 0  feet  and  under 

11  ditto 

12  ditto 

13  ditio 

14  ditto 
1.',  ditto 

16  ditto 

17  ditto 

18  ditto 

19  ditto 

20  ditto 


Into. 
L.   3.   d. 

5  0  lU 
3  5  4i 
3     8    3 

3  15    63 

4  5  3^ 
4  19  Hi 

6  17     0 

■  7  1  4i 
8  13  0| 
10  14  6 
13     3     3 


Out. 
L.    s.  d. 

\l  If 

2  13  U 

9  IH  9| 

2  6  4 

3  17     S-i 

4  11     0 

5  9  11 

6  14     1\ 
8     6  10 

10    4    9 


At  Port  Dalrj/mple. 
Proceeding  above  Whirlpool  Reach. 


7  feet  and  under 
Above  7  feet,  per  foot 


Remaining 
below  Whirl- 
pool Ileach. 
i/.  *.   a.  I      L.  s.    d. 
-236  1  10    4 

-066         044 


If  the  pilot  does  not  board  the  vessel  outside  the  middle 
ground  a;  the  He.ids  at  George  Town,  or,  the  weather  not  per- 
mitting his  going  outside,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  show  the 
channel  by  keeping  his  boat  in  the  fair  way  until  the  ship  can 
be  boarded,  he  shall  forfeit  4  the  pilotage  inwards. 

For  every  number  of  inches  below  6,  no  charge  is  to  be 
made  ;  for  i  a  foot  and  upwards,  1  foot  is  to  be  charged. 

Colonial  vessels  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  pilotage, 
unless  the  master  shall  make  the  signal  for  a  pilot  and  accept 


Harbour  Dues  at  the  Dement. 

L.   s.  d. 
For  mooring  and  unmooring   a  vessel  within  the 

harbour,  per  ret^ister  ton        -  -  -         -    0    0     1 

For  each  removal  of  the  ship  within  the  harbour, 
per  register  ton  -  .  .  -    0    0     I 

Colonial  vessels  under  80  tons  per  register,  to  be  exempted 
from  the  i>ayment  of  the  foregoing  dues,  unless  the  services  of 
the  harbour  master  be  specifically  required. 

At  PoH  Dalrymple. 

L.   ,.  d. 
For  each  removal  of  a  ship  or  vessel  from  anchorage 
or    moorings,    to  other    anchorage   or  moorings, 

under  200  tons           -             -               -             •        -    0  15  0 

200  tons  and  under  300        -           -            .               -     1     0  0 

SOU  tons  and  under  400     -               -               .           -    1  10  0 

400  tons  and  undtr  500     -             -               -             -    2     0  0 

500  tons  and  upwards      -           •           -           --2  10  0 

Each  vessel  entering  the  harbour  will  be  charged  with 
2  removes. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  not  to  pay  harbour  dues. 

No  vessels  to  be  deemed  colonial  that  are  not  registered  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 


These  details  have  been  principally  derived  from  An  Account  of  Van  'Diemen's  Land,  published  at 
HobartTown  in  1833;  and  partly  from  Lieut.  Breton's  book,  and  different  Parliamentary  Papers. 

VANILLA,  the  fruit  of  the  Epidendrum  Vanilla,  a  species  of  vine  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Mexico.  It  has  a  trailing  stern,  not  unlike  the  common  ivy,  but  not  so  woody, 
which  attaches  itself  to  any  tree  that  grows  near  it.  The  Indians  propagate  it  by  planting 
cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected  for  that  purpose.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  mixed  with  white ;  the  fruit  is  about 
8  or  10  inches  long,  of  a  yellow  colour  when  gathered,  but  dark  brown  or  black  when 
imported  into  Europe  ^  it  is  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  full  of  a  vast  number  of  seeds 
like  grains  of  sand,  having,  when  properly  prepared,  a  peculiar  and  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  principally  used  for  mixing  with  and  perfuming  chocolate  ;  and  is,  on  that  account, 
largely  imported  into  Spain ;  but  as  chocolate,  owing  to  oppressive  duties,  is  little  used 
in  England,  vanilla  is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

Vanilla  is  principally  gathered  in  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  at  Mi- 
santla,  Colipa,  Vacuatla,  and  other  places.  It  is  collected  by  the  Indians,  who  sell  it  to 
the  whites  (^gente  de  razon),  who  prepare  it  for  market.  They  spread  it  to  dry  in  the 
sun  for  some  hours,  then  wrap  it  in  woollen  cloths  to  sweat.  Like  pepper,  it  changes 
its  colour  in  this  operation  —  becoming  almost  black.  It  is  finally  dried  by  exposing  it 
to  the  sun  for  a  day.  There  are  four  varieties  of  vanilla,  all  differing  in  price  and  ex- 
cellence ;  viz.  the  vanilla  Jina,  the  zacate,  the  rezacate,  and  the  vasura.  The  best  comes 
from  the  forests  surrounding  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  exportation  of  vanilla  from  Vera  Cruz  may  amount 
to  from  900  to  1,000  millares,  worth  at  Vera  Cruz  from  30,000  to  40,000  dollars. — 
Vanilla  is  also  imported  from  Brazil,  but  it  is  very  inferior.  The  finest  Mexican  vanilla 
is  extremely  high  priced.  All  sorts  are  subjected  in  this  country  to  a  duty  of  5s.  per  lb. 
—  (See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  2d  edit,  tome  iii.  pp.  37.  46. ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on 
Mexico,  p.  194.  &c.) 

VELLUM,  a  species  of  fine  parchment.  — (See  Parchment.) 

VENICE,  a  famous  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
that  name,  situated  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  lat.  45^  25'  53"  N.,  Ion.  12°  20'  31  '  E.  Population  about  100,000.  The  ' 
commerce  of  Venice,  once  the  most  extensive  of  any  European  city,  is  now  compara- 
tively trifling ;  and  the  population  is  gradually  diminishing  both  in  numbers  and  wealth. 
Her  imports  consist  of  wheat,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  the  Black  Sea ;  olive  oil,  principally  from  the  Ionian  Islands ;  cotton 
stuffs  and  hardware  from  England  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products  from 
England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  &c.  ;  dried  fish,  dye  stuffs,  &c.  The  exports  prin- 
cipally consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  paper,  woollen  manufactures,  fruits, 
cheese,  &c.,  the  products  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Italy,  and  of  her  own  industry  ; 
but  her  manufactures,  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages,  are  now  much  decayed, 
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Port.  —  The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  lie  within  a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running 
N.  and  S.,  and  enclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  or  shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  it 
from  the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about  1^  league 
S.  from  the  city ;  but  there  are  other,  though  less  frequented,  entrances,  both  to  the  S.  and  the  N.  of 
this  one.  There  is  a  bar  outside  Malamocco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  10  feet  at  high  water  at 
spring  tides  ;  but  there  is  a  channel  between  the  western  point  of  the  bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pietro, 
which  has  16  feet  water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  off  the  ducal  palace; 
out  sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the 
wider  channel  of  the  Giudecca.  Vessels  coming  from  the  south  for  the  most  part  make  Pirano  or 
Rovigno  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where  they  take  on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the  bar  opposite  to 
Malamocco.  But  the  employment  of  Istrian  pilots  is  quite  optional  with  the  master,  and  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  represented,  a  compulsory  regulation.  When  one  is  taken,  the  usual  fee  from  Pirano  or 
Rovigno  to  the  bar  is  20  Austrian  dollars,  or  about  4/.  On  arriving  at  the  bar,  ships  are  conducted  across 
it  and  into  port  by  pilots,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on  the  bar,  and  of  whose  services  they 
must  avail  themselves.  —  (For  the  charges  on  account  of  pilotage,  see  post.) 

Money.  —  Formerly  there  were  various  methods  of  accounting  here  ;  but  now  accounts  are  kept,  as  at 
Genoa,  in  lire  Italiane,  divided  into  centesimi,  or  100th  parts.  The  lira  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
weight,  fineness,  and,  consequently,  value  as  the  franc.  But  the  coins  actually  in  circulation,  denominated 
lire,  are  respectively  equal  in  sterling  value  to  about  5d.  and  4id.  The  latter  are  coined  by  the  Austrian 
government. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  commercial  weights  are  here,  as  at  Genoa,  of  two  sorts ;  the  peso  sottile 
and  the  peso  grosso.    The  French  kilogramme,  called  the  libbra  Italiana,  is  also  sometimes  introduced. 

100  lbs.  peso  sottile  =  66428  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

—  80-728  lbs.  Troy. 

—  30123  kUogrammes. 

—  62-196  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

—  60-986  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 


100  lbs.  peso  grosso  =  105-186  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

—  127-830  lbs.  Troy. 

—  47-698  kilogrammes. 

—  98-485  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

—  96-569  lbs.  of  Amsterdam. 


The  moggio,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  4  staje,  16  quarte,  or  64  quartaroli.  The  staja  =  227 
Winch,  bushels. 

The  measure  for  wine,  anfora  =  4  bigonzi,  or  8  mastelli,  or  48  sechii,  or  192  bozze,  or  768  quartuzzi.  It 
contains  137  English  wine  gallons. 

The  botta  =  5  bigonzi.  Oil  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  The  botta  contains  2  migliaje,  or  80  miri  of 
25  lbs.  peso  grosso.    Themiro  =  4028  English  wine  gallons. 

The  braccio,  or  long  measure,  for  woollens  =  26-6  English  inches ;  the  bracciofor  silks  =  24-8  do.  The 
foot  of  Venice  =  13-68  English  inches.  —  (Nelkenbrecher,  and  Br.  Kelly.) 

Historical  Notice.  —  Venice  was  the  earliest,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  the  most 
considerable,  commercial  city  of  modern  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  from  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila  in  452.  A  nvimber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory,  flying  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  found  a  poor  but  secure  asylum  in 
the  cluster  of  small  islands  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  near  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.  In  this  situation  they  were  forced  to  cultivate  commerce  and  its  sub- 
sidiary arts,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves.  At  a  very 
early  period  they  began  to  trade  with  Constantinople  and  the  Levant ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  they  continued  to  engross  the 
principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  turned  this  traffic  into  a  totally  new  channel.  The  crusades  contributed 
to  increase  the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  the  possessions  of  Venice. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultan,  Mahomet  II., 
entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand,  and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian,  the  power  of  the  Venetians  had  attained  its  maximum.  At  that  period, 
besides  several  extensive,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the 
republic  was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea,  and  most 
of  the  isles  in  the  Egean  Sea.  She  had  secured  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  that  ex- 
tended along  the  coasts  of  Greece  from  the  Morea  to  Dalmatia  ;  while  she  monopolised 
almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt.  The  preservation  of  this  monopoly,  of  the 
absolute  dominion  she  had  early  iisurped  over  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  dependence  of 
her  colonies  and  distant  establishments,  were  amongst  the  principal  objects  of  the  Ve- 
netian government ;  and  the  measures  it  adopted  in  that  view  were  at  once  skilfully 
devised,  and  prosecuted  with  inflexible  constancy.  With  the  single  exception  of  Rome, 
Venice,  in  the  15th  century,  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  of  European 
cities  ;  and  her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  on  which  she  seems  to  float, 
contributed  to  impress  those  who  visited  her  with  still  higher  notions  of  her  wealth  and 
grandeur.  Sannazarius  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  preferred  Venice  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world ;  but  none  have  so  beautifully  expressed  their  preference. 

Viderat  Adriacis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  undis. 
Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  mari. 

Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias  quantumvis,  Jupiter,  arces 
Objice,  et  ilia  tua  moenia  Martis,  ait : 

Si  Tiberim  pelago  praefers,  urbem  aspice  utramque, 
lUam  homines  dicas,  banc  posuisse  Deos. 
Though  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Christendom  against  :the 
Turks,  Venice  had  to  contend,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  against  a  com- 
bination of  the  European  powers.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray,  of  which  Pope 
Julius  II.  was  the  real  author,  was  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  partition  of  their  territories.     The  emperor  and 
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the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  joined  this  powerful  confederacy.  But,  owing  less  to 
the  valour  of  the  Venetians,  than  to  dissensions  amongst  their  enemies,  the  league  was 
speedily  dissolved  without  materially  weakening  the  power  of  the  republic.  From  that 
period  the  policy  of  Venice  was  comparatively  pacific  and  cautious.  But  notwith- 
standing her  efforts  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the;  Turks,  the  latter  invaded  Cyprus 
in  1570;  and  conquered  it  after  a  gallant  resistance,  continued  for  11  years.  The 
Venetians  had  the  principal  share  in  the  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
in  1571  :  but  owing  to  the  discordant  views  of  the  confederates,  it  was  not  properly 
followed  up,  and  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cyprus. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  in  Candia  commenced  in  1645,  and  continued  till  1670. 
The  Venetians  exerted  all  their  energies  in  defence  of  this  valuable  island  ;  and  its 
acquisition  cost  the  Turks  above  200,000  men.  The  loss  of  Candia,  and  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  now  almost  wholly  turned  into  other  channels, 
reduced  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  to  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  She  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  have  owed  the  last  100  years  of  her  existence  more  to  the  forbearance 
and  jealousies  of  others  than  to  any  strength  of  her  own.  Nothing,  however,  could 
avert  that  fate  she  had  seen  overwhelm  so  many  once  powerful  states.  In  1797,  the 
"  maiden  city  "  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror :  and  the  last  surviving  witness 
of  antiquity  —  the  link  that  united  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world  —  stripped  of  inde- 
pendence, of  commerce,  and  of  wealth,  is  now  slowly  sinking  into  the  waves  whence 
she  arose. 
The  foundation  of  Venice  is  described  by  Gibbon,  c.  35. ;  and  in  his  60th  chapter  he  has  eloquently  de- 

Eicted  her  prosperity  in  the  year  1200.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  i.  pp.  470 — 487.), 
as  given  a  brief  account  of  the  changes  of  the  Venetian  government  Her  history  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  the  voluminous  work  of  M.  Sismondi  on  the  Italian  Republics  ;  but  his  details  as  to  her  trade 
and  commercial  policy  are  singularly  meagre  and  uninteresting.  All  previous  histories  of  Venice  have, 
however,  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Daru  {Histoire  de  la  Repubtique  de 
Venise,  2d  ed.  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1821.)  Having  had  access  to  genuine  sources  of  information,  inaccessible 
to  all  his  predecessors,  M.  Daru's  work  is  as  superior  to  theirs  in  accuracy,  as  it  is  in  most  other  qualities 
required  in  a  history. 

Trade,  Navigation,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Venetians  in  the  1 5th  Century.  —  The 
Venetian  ships  of  the  largest  class  were  denominated  galeasses,  and  were  fitted  up  for 
the  double  purpose  of  war  and  commerce.  Some  of  them  carried  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  crews  of  600  men.  These  vessels  were  sometimes,  also,  called  argosers  or  argosies. 
They  had  early  an  intercourse  with  England ;  and  argosies  used  to  be  common  in  our 
ports.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Venice,  in  which 
full  liberty  is  given  to  them,  for  10  years,  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  England,  and  to 
return  home  in  safety,  without  being  made  answerable,  as  was  the  practice  in  those 
days,  for  the  crimes  or  debts  of  other  strangers.  —  (^Anderson's  Cliron.  Deduction,  Anno 
1325.)  Sir  William  Monson  mentions,  that  the  last  argosie  that  sailed  from  Venice 
for  England  was  lost,  with  a  rich  cargo  and  many  passengers,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  1587. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Venice  by  sea,  exclusive  of  those  exported  to'  the  states  adjoining  her  provinces  in  Lom- 
bardy,  was  estimated,  by  contemporary  writers,  at  10,000,000  ducats;  the  profits  of  the 
out  and  home  voyage,  including  freight,  being  estimated  at  4,000,000  ducats.  At 
the  period  in  question,  the  Venetian  shipping  consisted  of  3,000  vessels  of  from  100 
to  200  tons  burden,  carrying  1 7,000  sailors  ;  300  ships  with  8,000  sailors  ;  and  45 
galleys  of  various  size,  kept  afloat  by  the  republic  for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  &c., 
having  1 1,000  men  on  board.  In  the  dock-yard,  16,000  labourers  were  usually  employed.* 
The  trade  to  Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  conducted  principally  by  ready  money  j 
for  500,000  ducats  are  said  to  have  been  annually  exported  to  these  countries ;  100,000 
were  sent  to  England.  —  {Daru,  tome  ii.  p.  189.  &c.)  The  vessels  of  Venice  visited 
every  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  every  coast  of  Europe ;  and  her  maritime  com- 
merce was,  probably,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Christendom.  So 
late  as  1518,  5  Venetian  galeasses  arrived  at  Antwerp,  laden  with  spices,  drugs,  silks, 
&c.  for  the  fair  at  that  city. 

The  Venetians  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to  the  supply  of  Europe  with  the 
commodities  of  the  East,  and  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  navigation.  They 
attempted  new  arts,  and  prosecuted  them  with  vigour  and  success,  at  a  period  when 
they  were  entirely  unknown  in  other  European  countries.  The  glass  manufacture 
of  Venice  was  the  first,  and  for  .a  long  time  the  most  celebrated,  of  any  in  Europe;  and 
her  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  leather,  refined  sugar,  &c.  were  deservedly 
esteemed.  The  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  their  intolerance  of  any  thing  like  free 
discussion,  was  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great  literary  works.  Every  scholar 
is,  however,  aware  of  the  fame  which  Venice  early  acquired  by  the  perfection  to  which 

'  *  This  is  the  statement  of  the  native  authorities ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  ex- 
aggerated ;— 1,600  would  be  a  moie  reasonable  number. 
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she  carried  the  art  of  printing.  The  classics  that  issued  from  the  Aldine  presses  are 
still  universally  and  justly  admired  for  their  beauty  and  correctness.  The  Bank  of 
Venice  was  established  in  the  12th  century.  It  continued  throughout  a  bank  of  deposit 
merely,  and  was  skilfully  conducted. 

But  the  policy  of  government,  though  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  was  fatal  to  their  progressive  advancement.  The  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  commodities  into  the  territories  of  the  republic  for  domestic  con- 
sumption was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  The  processes  to  be  followed 
in  the  manufacture  of  most  articles  were  regulated  by  law. — "  Des  Vannee  1172,  un 
tribunal  avoit  ete  cree  pour  la  police  des  arts  et  metiers,  la  qualite  et  la  quantite  des  matieres 
furent  soigneusement  determinees."  —  (Daru,  tome  iii.  p.  153.)  Having,  in  this  way,  little 
to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  and  being  tied  down  to  a  system  of  routine,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  stimulate  invention  and  discovery  ;  and  during  the  last  century  the 
manufactures  of  Venice  were  chiefly  remarkable  as  evincing  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  they  had  early  arrived,  and  the  absence  of  all  recent  improvements.  An  unex- 
ceptionable judge,  M.  Berthollet,  employed  by  the  French  government  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  arts  of  Venice,  observed,  "  Que  Vindustrie  des  Venitiens,  comme  celle  des 
Chinois,  avoit  ete  precoce,  mais  etoit  restee  stationnaire."  —  (Daru,  tome  iii.  p.  161.) 

M.  Dani  has  given  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  statutes  of  the  State 
Inquisition,  which  strikingly  displays  the  real  character  of  the  Venetian  government, 
and  their  jealousy  of  foreigners  :  — "  If  any  workman  or  artisan  carry  his  art  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  return;  if  he  do  not 
obey,  his  nearest  relations  shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard  for  them  may  induce  him 
to  come  back.  If  he  return,  the  past  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employment  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  him  at  Venice.  If,  in  despite  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relations,  he  perse- 
vere in  his  absence,  an  emissary  shall  he  employed  to  despatch  him ;  and  after  his  death 
his  relations  shall  be  set  at  liberty  !  "  —  (Tom.  iii.  p.  150.) 

The  19th  book  of  M.  Daru's  history  contains  a  comprehensive  and  well-digested  account  of  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  navigation  of  Venice.  But  it  was  not  possible,  in  a  work  on  the  general  history 
of  the  republic,  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  details  as  to  these  subjects  as  their  importance  would  have  jus. 
tified.  The  Storia  Civile  e  Politica  del  Commercio  de'  Veneziani,  di  Carlo  Antonio  Marin,  in  8  vols.  8vo, 
published  at  Venice  at  different  periods,  from  1798  to  18(j8,  is  unworthy  of  the  title.  It  contains,  indeed, 
a  great  many  curious  statements ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  prolix;  and  while  the  most  unimportant  and 
trivial  subjects  are  frequently  discussed  at  extreme  length,  many  of  great  interest  are  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  are  treated  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  '1  he  commercial  history  of  Venice 
remains  to  be  written  ;  and  were  it  executed  by  a  person  of  competent  attainments,  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

Present  Trade  of  Venice.  — From  the  period  when  Venice  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  down 
to  1830,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage  Trieste  in  preference  to  Venice ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  former  being  a  free  port,  gave  her  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  latter. 
Latterly,  however,  a  more  equitable  policy  has  prevailed.  In  1830,  Venice  was  made  a  free  port ;  and  has 
since  fully  participated  in  every  privilege  conferred  on  Trieste.  But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
the  latter  still  continues  to  preserve  the  ascendancy ;  and  the  revival  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  at 
Venice  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipited.  The  truth  is,  that  except  in  so  far  as  she 
is  the  entrcpdt  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lombardy,  Venice  has  no  considerable  natural  advantage  as 
a  trading  city;  and  her  extraordinary  prosperity  during  the  middle  ages  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
comparative  security  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  their  success  in  engrossing  the  principal  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  than  to  any  other  circumstance.  Still,  however,  the  trade  is  far  from 
inconsiderable.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  ascertain  its  precise  anu>unt.  The 
statements  subjoined  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  rough  approximations;  they  have,  howevei",  been  ob- 
tained from  the  best  sources,  and  come  as  near  the  mark  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  attain.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  exports  from  Venice  are  made  through  Trieste  by  coasting  vessels,  that  are  every  day 
passing  between  the  two  cities.  The  smuggling  of  prohibited  and  overtaxed  articles  into  Austrian 
Lombardy  is  also  practised  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  believed  that  fully  2.3ds  of  the  coffee  made  use 
of  in  Lombardy  is  clandestinely  introduced  ;  and  sugar,  British  cottons,  and  hardware,  with  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  are  supplied  through  illegitimate  channels.  The  facilities  for  smuggling,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  frontier,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  officers  are  corrupted,  are  such,  that  the  articles  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  the  fair  trader  affords  no  test  of  the  real  extent  of  the  business  done.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Austrian  government  will  take  an  enlightened  view  of  this  important  matter.  It  can- 
not but  be  anxious  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling;  and  it  may  be  assured  that  this  is  not  practicable 
otherwise  than  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties.  Ihe  regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  goods 
destined  for  the  interior,  the  clearing  of  ships,  &c.,  are  the  same  at  Venice  as  Trieste ;  which  see. 


Shipping.  —  There  belonged  to  Venice  in  1832- 


Vessels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Wen. 

In  foreign  trade                .                 .                  .                  - 
coasting  do.           -              -                      ... 

lot 

107 

21,841 

8,-208 

1,114 

616 

211 

50,U49 

1,760 

Fishing  boats  are  not  of  a  size  to  be  rated  as  vessels  of  tonnage ;  but  Mr.  Money  thinks  that  not  less 
than  16,000  of  the  population  subsist  by  fishing  near  the  port  and  over  the  lagoon.  The  tonnage  of 
Venice  has  not  recently  been  either  on  the  increase  or  the  decline.  Its  inconsiderable  amount,  compared 
with  what  it  once  was,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  decline  of  this  famous  emporium.      - 
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Arrivals  of  Ships  in  the  Port  of  Venice  during  the  Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


1829. 

1830. 

1831.                   1 

Under  what  Flag. 

Number 

of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

Hanoverian 

Ionian 

Austrian         ... 

French        ... 

Dutch 

Swedish 

Danish          -                   •               - 

Neapolitan 

Papal 

Sardinian 

Greek 

Tuscan 

Russian 

Turkish 

10 
103 

45 

2 
4 

1,537 

108 

44 

23,273 

99 

318 

978 

'12,565* 

62 

.396 

122 

26 
2 

157 
4 
5 
8 
3 

'I 
5 
4 
1 
4 

3,520 
320 

29,404 

369 

1,009 

1,049 

367 

7,630 

409 

625 

320 

51 

615 

25 

1 

170 

1 
2 
7 
3 

5 
3 
7 

2 

1 

3,098 
80 

35,829 

458 
1,125 
440 
6,609 
559 
488 
434 

461 

200 

A  steam-packet  has  been  established  between  Venice  and  Trieste ;  but  it  is  of  indiffferent  construction, 
and  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  might  have  been  expected. 


Shipping  Charges  in  the  Port  of  Venice  on  Ships  of  different  Nations,  of  the  Burden  of  300  Tons. 

Description  of  Charge. 

If  Austrian,  or  of  a 

Nation  having  a  Treaty 

of  Ueciprocity  with 

Austria. 

If  of  a  Nation  not 

having  a  Treaty  of 

Reciprocity  with 

Austria. 

Pilotage. 
From  the  bar  to  the  place  of  finally  mooring 
Out  of  the  port  of  departure            .... 

Austrian 
Livres. 
61     57 
61    57 

L.  s.    d. 
2    1    OJ 
2    1    0| 

Austrian 
Livres. 
61     57 
61     57 

L.  s.    d. 
9.     1     OA 
2    1    d? 

Tonnage  Duty. 
One  Austrian  livre  (8d.  sterling)  per  ton 

(Originally  levied  on  all  ships  not  Austrian.) 

Free. 

- 

300     0 

10  0  0 

Clearing  Charges. 

If  to  a  port  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  (but  if  to  a  port  in  the  Gulf. 

1».  3^(1.  less  in  all  cases)  -              -                     ... 

2    30 

0    I    6i 

16    78 

on  2i 

Quarantine  Charges. 
If  performing  7  days,  being  the  usual  time  for  vessels  from  England  - 

Total  of  ordinary  charges        .                  .                 - 
If  in  long  quarantine,  all  ships  pay  extra 

If  departing  in  ballast,  or  with  less  than  J  a  cargo,  all  ships,  not 
Austrian,  or  not  under  treaty  to  be  charged  as  such,  pay  extra 
tonnage  duty,  45  cents  (about  3id.  sterling)  per  ton,  being,  on  a 
200  ton  ship        -                   -                •                  -                   -               - 

Total  of  extreme  charges           .... 

39     27 

1    6    2 

53    38 

115    7 

164    71 

25    74 

5    9    9i 
0  17    2 

493    20 

25    74 

16    8  lOi 
017    2 

Free. 

135      0 

4  10    0 

190    45 

6    6  11J 

653    94 

21  16    OJ 

Imports.  —  A  Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  in  British  Sterling  Money,  "Weights,  &c.  of  the 
different  Articles  furnished  by  each  of  the  subjoined  Places,  and  imported  into  Venice,  during  the 
Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


Places. 

Articles. 

1829.                    1                       1830.                       1 

1831.                     j 

English 

Weight 
orMeas. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value  in 

Sterling.  ^ 

English 
Weight  or 
Measure. 

Quantity. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

English 
Weight 
orMeas. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

England       -       - 

Ionian  Islands      - 
Norway 

France  (Marseilles) 

Portugal  (Lisbon) 

Amer.(Bahia&Rio) 
Alexandria    -      - 

Ancona 

Naples    -       -     - 

Sicily       - 

Puglia       -      - 
OdessI       - 
Trieste     -      •      - 

CoflFee    -       - 
Cotton  wool  - 
Dye  woods     - 
Fish  .herrings, 
pilchards    - 
Indigo     -,      - 
Iron     - 
Manuf.  cotton 
Sugar    - 
Tinned  plates 
Olive  oil 
Pitch  and  tar 
Stockfish 
Coffee    - 
Cinnamon      - 

?5E .-  : 

Sjp,     .    . 

Coffee     -       - 
Cotton  wool  - 
Linseed,  &c.  - 
Indian  com  - 
Do.         -       - 
Linseed    -     - 
Olive  oil 
Wheat    .       . 
CoflFee        -    - 
Cotton  wool  - 
Grain,  wheat 

maize 

linseed,  &c. 

!?o^^".-        . 
Manufact.  silk 

wool      -      - 

cotton 
Stockfish 
Sugar     - 

jtons 
tons 

value 

quarter's 

tons 

* 

9,500 

'4,219 
6,322 
2,151 

i'o,oo6 

"2,109 

L. 

13,684 

121,202 
4,200 
35,733 

'  1,50"0 

'7,560 
"65,48"9 

cwt. 

(•barrel's 

lb7 

tons 

sup.  value 

value 
tons 

tons 
cwt. 

cwt. 

quarters 

tons 

quarters 

cwt. 

quarters 

Ibi. 

tons 

sup.  value 

tons 

3S5 
380 

11,200 

3,267 

18,400 

49 

713 

'5,524 

173 

889 

'   930 
1.110 
10,635 

55 
1,010 
4,600 
4,988 
20,370 

2,762 

8,786 

21,088 

10,256 

10,959 

969 

1,113 

21.700 

-  1,824 

55 
1,831 

L. 

751 
1,132 

'l3,131 

9,801 

2,776 

220 

50,000 

17,403 

1,100 

207,683 

2,607 
1,734 

1,813 
1,404 

12,188 
107 
3,010 
8,.-.00 
3,741 

15,277 

'79,84"! 

9,315 

41,010 

30,563 

12,800 

652 

5,960 

7,170 

9,1';0 

80,000 

23,000 

90,000 

8.'?8 

46,272 

cwt. 

value 
barrels 

liTs. 
tons 
sup.  val. 
tons 
value 
tons 

tons 
cwt. 
lbs. 
cwt. 

quarters 

tons 

quarters 

cwt. 

quarters 

Ib^. 
value 
sup.  val. 

tons 

511 
512 

'2,':6"7 
5,562 
7,600 
1,627 

'1,205 

"5,92'8 

286 

.3,100 

196 

1,120 

11,950 

34,164 

65 

1,240 

6,968 
9,809 
3,590 
2,964 
6,843 
31,586 

10,228 
2,064 
1,603 

14,500 

433 
2,102 

L. 

996 

1,526 

642 

3,7.36 

16,686 

1,212 

8,135 

50,000 

30,483 

854 

2.38,080 

2,583 

558 

108 

293 

2,184 

15,117 

43,218 

127 

3,695 

5,226 
6,682 
6,820 
70,540 
11,976 
53,981 

17,900 
1548 
3,078 
4,219 
100 
75,000 
18,000 
80,000 
6,506 
53,181 

•  With  the  above  exceptions,  Trieste  may  be  said  to  have  wholly  supplied  Venice  in  the  year  1829. 
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Exports.—  An  approximate  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  in  British  Weights,  Money,  &c.  of 
the  principal  Articles  exported  from  the  Venetian  Provinces,  during  the  Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 


Articles. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.                      1 

^"1^ 

QuanUty. 

Value 
Pounds 

Sterling. 

English 
Weight. 

Quantity. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sterling. 

English 
Weight. 

QuanUty. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sterling. 

5,352 

Books 

value 

. 

7,272 

value 

. 

3,667 

value 

. 

Brick  and  stone 

cwt. 

10,442 

578 

cwt. 

87,763 

4,862 

cwt. 

135,418 

7,502 

Cattle  (for  Venice)    - 

value 

10.632 

value 

7,142 

value 

. 

11,482 

Cream  of  tartar 

cwt. 

"    576 

1,706 

cwt. 

91' 

278 

cwt. 

4 

15 

Cotton  manufactures     -      - 

135 

5,059 



176 

6,581 

477 

17,769 

Grain:  wheat 

— 

126,.^54 

58,482 

— 

55,088 

25,434 

_ 

52,414 

24,260 

maize 



14,297 

6,455 



36,210 

16,310 



33,587 

15,128 

rice 



33,158 

30,695 



24,561 

22,681 



25,274 

23,339 

seeds 



327 

392 



386 

429 



361 

402 

Hemp,  raw 



797 

1,106 



706 

1,104 



1,859 

2,576 

ropes,  &c.     - 



2,626 

4,8.^)0 



412 

759 



258 

476 

cloth,  &c. 

— 

536 

4,933 



1,713 

15,860 

_ 

2,090 

19,327 

Iron  bars  and  plates       -     - 

— 

1,839 

1,863 



2,960 

2,827 



1,947 

1,979 

beaten  (steel) 



904 

2,007 



1,245 

2,861 

_ 

1,118 

3,031 

manufactures    - 

— 

1,526 

3,898 



2,179 

6,177 

_ 

208 

390 

Oil  of  low  quality 



.TOl 

2,797 



79 

696 



87 

799 

Silk,  raw        - 

— 

122 

8,062 

— 

128 

8,417 

_ 

231 

14,991 

sewing 

_ 

947 

91,085 



940 

85,462 



404 

40,067 

spun 



283 

20,987 



131 

9,785 



314 

25,078 

41 
1,312 

6,828 
998 

90 
2,171 

15,017 
1,604 

iiidiiuidciurea 
Salted  fish 

cwt. 

"7,435" 

"5,305" 

z 

Z 

Timber,  &c. 

value 

46,233 

value 

11,432 

value 

9,129 

Wax,  manufactured        -     - 

cwt. 

955 

7,761 

cwt. 

190 

1,443 

Woollen,  manufactured 

1,521 

54,863 

763 

2V,999 

cwt. 

1,004 

29,799 

Venice  treacle 



121 

1,812 



37 

586 

Paper 

— 

19,251 

71,146 

— 

24,588 

90,826 

cwt. 

21,950 

81,282 

Banking  Establishments.  —  The  old  bank  of  Venice  was  founded  so  far  back  as  1171,  being  the  most 
ancient  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  a  bank  of  deposit;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held,  that  its  paper  continued  to  bear  an  agio  as  compared  with  coin  down  to  1797,  when 
the  bank  fell  with  the  government  by  which  it  had  been  guaranteed.  At  present  there  are  no  corporate 
banking  estabhshments  in  the  city ;  and  no  bank  notes  are  in  circulation.  There  are,  however,  several 
private  banking  houses,  which  buy,  sell,  and  discount  bills  ;  and  make  advances  on  land  and  other  se- 
curities. They  are  under  no  legal  regulations  of  any  sort,  except  formally  declaring  the  amount  01' their 
capital  to  the  authorities  when  they  commence  business.  The  legal  and  usual  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count  is  6  per  cent.  It  is  not  the  practice  to  allow  interest  on  deposits.  Bills  on  London  are  usually 
drawn  at  3  months,  and  on  Trieste  at  1  month. 

Brokers,  Commission,  ^c.  — The  number  of  brokers  is  limited,  and  they  are  licensed  by  government; 
but  the  business  of  commission  merchant  and  factor  is  open  to  every  one.  Before,  however,  commencing 
any  trade  or  profession  at  Venice,  a  petition  must  be  presented  for  leave  to  the  authorities  :  but  this  is 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  any  thing  else ;  its  prayer  being  rarely,  if  ever,  refused. 

The  usual  rate  of  commission  and  factorage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  colonial  produce  is  2  per  cent., 
and  on  manufactured  goods  3  per  cent,  inclusive  of  broker's  commission,  1  per  cent.  A  ship  broker's 
commission  on  the  freight  of  a  whole  cargo  is  2  per  cent.,  and  on  a  general  cargo  4  per  cent.  By  the 
custom  of  the  place,  merchants  charge  2  per  cent,  on  the  inward, 'and  2  per  cent,  on  the  outward,  freight 
of  all  ships  consigned  to  them ;  and  thi.-;,  though  they  had  done  no  more  than  recommend  the  master  to 
a  broker !  A  bill  broker's  commission  is  |  per  mille.  Merchants  and  bankers  charge  a  commission  on 
internal  bills  of  |  per  cent,  and  on  foreign  do.  of  1  per  cent 

Insurances  are  effected  by  comuanies  and  individuals.  The  government  charges  no  duty  on  the 
policies. 

Communications  with  Lombardy  are  effected  by  flat-bottomed  vessels,  which,  passing  through  the 
lagoon,  enter  the  canals  and  rivers,  and  make  their  way  through  most  part  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  The  freight  of  goods  from  Milan  to  Venice,  distant  about  170  miles,  is  about 
1^.  per  ton.  The  principal  products  they  bring  down  are  grain,  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  cheese,  rhubarb,  &c. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Venice  affords  large  quantities  of  deals,  which  are  shipped  for  Malta,  Sicily, 
and  the  Levant. 

Quarantine  is  enforced  here  the  same  as  at  Trieste.  Ships  coming  from  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
provided  there  be  no  infectious  disease  on  board,  are  admitted  to  pratique  on  performing  a  short  quaran- 
tine of  7  days  in  a  part  of  the  lagoon,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Long  quarantine  is  performed  a  little 
farther  off  The  lazaretto,  and  establishments  for  passengers,  &c.  performing  quarantine,  are  among  the 
best  in  Europe.  Ships  having  foul  bills,  or  coming  from  suspicious  places,  are  sent  thither  from  Trieste. 
—  (For  the  quarantine  charges,  see  ante.) 

Provisions,  Ships'  Stores,  S(C.  —  These  articles  may  all  be  had  at  Venice  of  excellent  quality,  but  not 
cheap,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  bread.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by  lighters,  and  is,  conse- 
quently,  pretty  dear ;  fuel  is  very  scarce,  and  very  high  priced.     We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 


Average  Prices  in  Sterling  Money,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  of  the  several  Sort^  of  Grain  at  Venice  for  the 
Ten  Years  ending  with  1831. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Oats. 

R^e. 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

/,.    s.    d. 

L.    s.     d. 

L.    s.     d. 

L.   s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

L.    s.    d. 

1822 

1    8     8 

1     0    2 

0   14    4 

1     1    0 

1827 

1  19  10 

1     2    0 

0  14    9 

1     3   11 

1823 

1     6     3 

1     0    8 

0   13    4 

1     0    4 

1828 

1  19    3 

I    14    1 

0  17    6 

15     3 

1824 

1     2  10 

0  17  10 

0   11     7 

0   17     7 

1829 

1  19    5 

1     7    3 

0  17     1 

1    8  10 

1825 

1     0     5 

0  16    9 

0   11    0 

0  14  10 

187,0 

1  13    0 

1   10    6 

0  16    0 

1    6     5 

1826 

1    7     3 

0  15    9 

0     9    9 

0   17    5 

1831 

1  17    4 

1     6  10 

0  16    4 

1  12     4 

Tares.  —  On  goods  leaving  the  free  port  of  Venice  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  Austrian  states,  the  Custom -house  allows  no  tares; 
but  cases,  casks,  and  other  coverings  go  into  the  scale  with  their 
contents,  and  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  Wine, 
spirits,  &c.  consumed  in  this  city,  being  liable  to  an  excise 
duty  to  cover  the  municipal  expenses,  have  an  allowance,  if  in 
iron-bound  casks,  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  weight ;  and  if  not  in 
iron-bound  casks,  of  12  per  cent.  The  tares  allowed  between 
merchants  are  as  follow ;  — 
Cotton  wool,  Pernambuco  and  Bahia        -  -    2  per  cent. 

East  India,  &c.  -  -  -  -4      — 


Sugar,  Brazil        -  -  -  -    15  to 

Jamaica,  muscovado 

Bourbon,  brown  and  yellow,  and  East  India  of 
all  colours  ... 

refined,  crushed  -  •  - 

Brimstone  -  .  .         - 

Italian  hemp  -  -  -  - 

Madder  root        -  .  .  - 

Hungary  potash  •  -  -  - 

On  other  articles,  real  tares  are  usually  taken. 


These  details  with  respect  to  the  present  trade  of  Venice  have  been  mostly  derived  from  the  well- 
digested  and  very  valuable  answers  returned  by  tlie  consul-general,  Mr.  Money,  to  the  Circular  Queries. 
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VERA  CRUZ,  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico;  lat.  19°11'52'' 
N.,  Ion.  96°  8' 45"  W.  Population  (supposed)  16,000.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the 
distance  of  about  400  fathoms,  is  a  small  island,  on  which  is  built  the  strong  castle  of 
St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  which  commands  the  town.  The  harbour  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure ;  the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad,  that  no 
vessel  is  considered  safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  castle 
wall :  nor  is  this  always  a  sufficient  protection  from  the  fury  of  the  northerly  winds 
(los  nortes),  which  sometimes  blow  with  tremendous  violence.  Humboldt  mentions,  in, 
proof  of  what  is  now  stated,  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  moored  by  9  cables  to  the  castle, 
tore,  during  a  tempest,  the  brass  rings  from  the  wall,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
opposite  shore.  —  (Nouvelle  Espagne,  ed.  2de,  tome  iv.  p.  59.)  Its  extreme  unhealthi- 
ness  is,  however,  a  more  serious  drawback  upon  Vera  Cruz,  than  the  badness  of  its  port. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  yellow  fever.  I'he  city  is  well  built,  and  the 
streets  clean ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  which, 
within  the  tropics,  are  quite  enough  to  generate  disease.  The  inhabitants,  and  those 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  subject  to  this  formidable  disorder;  but  all  strangers, 
even  those  from  Havannah  and  the  West  India  islands,  are  liable  to  the  infection.  No 
precautions  can  prevent  its  attack;  and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  who  merely  passed  through  this  pestilential  spot.  During  the  period  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Jiota,  which  sailed  periodically 
from  Cadiz,  Vera  Cruz  was  celebrated  for  its  fair,  held  at  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  It 
was  then  crowded  with- dealers  from  Mexico,  and  most  parts  of  Spanish  America;  but 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  regular  fleets  in  1778  proved  fatal  to  this  fair,  as  well  as 
to  the  still  more  celebrated  fair  of  Portobello. 

A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan.  The 
light,  which  is  a  revolving  one  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  is  elevated  79  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  is  about  70  leagues;  but 
by  the  road  it  is  about  93.  Mexico  being  situated  on  a  plateau  elevated  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  country  being  in  many  places  very  rugged, 
the  road  originally  was  so  bad  as  to  be  hardly  practicable,  even  for  mules.  During 
the  last  30  years,  immense  sunxs  ha^^e  been  laid  out  on  its  improvement ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  has  been  completed  in  the  best,  and,  indeed,  most  splendid  manner  ; 
but  in  many  places  it  is  still  rough  and  unfinished,  and  does  not  admit  of  carriages  being 
used.  M.  Humboldt  seems  to  think,  that  were  this  road  completed,  wheat  and  flour 
brought  from  the  table  land  of  Mexico  might  be  shipped  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  cheaper  than  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  United  States.  But  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Poinsett  in  regarding  any  such  expectation  as  quite  chimerical.  Though 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  Mexico  in  respect  of  superior  fertility  of  soil  and  cheap- 
ness of  labour  were  decidedly  greater  than  it  really  is,  it  would  not  balance  the  enormous 
expense  of  300  miles  of  land  carriage  upon  such  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  more  especially 
as  the  wagons  would,  in  most  cases,  have  to  return  empty.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the  peculiar  productions  of  the 
country,  as  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  vanilla,  tobacco,  &c.,  conveyed  with  comparative 
facility  to  market,  and  of  receiving  back  European  goods  at  a  proportionally  less  expense, 
will  more  than  indemnify  all  the  outlay  that  may  be  required  to  perfect  the  road,  and 
will  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  republic  ;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  imagine  that  Vera  Cruz  is  ever  destined  to  become  a  rival  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
exportation  of  corn  and  flour. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  During 
this  interval,  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  was  almost  entirely  transferred  to  the  port  of 
Alvarado,  12  leagues  to  the  south-east.  Alvarado  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  \^  mile  below  the 
town,  renders  it  inaccessible  for  vessels  drawing  above  10  or  12  feet  water.  Large  ships 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the 
north  winds,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters.  Alvarado  is  supposed,  but 
probably  without  much  foundation,  to  be  a  little  healthier  than  Vera  Cruz.  The  trade 
has  now  mostly  reverted  to  its  old  channel. 

But  within  these  few  years,  Tampico  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial sea-port.  It  is  situated  about  60  leagues  N.  N.W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  lat. 
22°  15'  30"  N.,  Ion.  97°  52'  W.,  being  about  104  leagues  from  Mexico.  Hitherto  it  is 
said  to  have  been  free  from  fever.  The  shifting  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  it,  which  is  sometimes  under  8,  and  rarely  above 
15  feet,  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  the  port.  Vessels  coming  in  sight  are 
boarded  by  pilots,  who  conduct  them,  provided  they  do  not  draw  too  much  water,  over 
the   bar.   '  Those   that   cannot  enter  the  port   load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters ; 
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mooring  so  that  they  may  get  readily  to  sea  in  the  event  of  a  gale  coming  on  from 

the  north. 

Exports  and  Imports.  —  The  precious  metals  have  always  formed  the  principal  article 
of  export  from  Mexico.  During  the  10  years  ending  with  1801,  the  average  annual 
produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  amounted,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  to  23,000,000 
dollars  —  (Nouvelle  Espagne,  tome  iv.  p.  137.);  and  in  1805,  the  produce  was 
27,165,888  dollars.  —  {Id.  tome  iv.  p.  83.)  But  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
old  Spanish  capitalists,  to  whom  most  of  the  mines  belonged,  being  proscribed,  emi- 
grated with  all  the  property  they  could  scrape  together :  and  this  withdrawal  of  capital 
from  the  mines,  added  to  the  injury  several  of  them  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  their 
works  during  the  contest,  the  interruption  of  all  regular  pursuits  which  it  occasioned, 
and  the  insecurity  and  anarchy  that  afterwards  prevailed,  caused  an  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place.  The  efforts,  and  the  lavish  expenditure,  of  a  few  of  the 
companies  formed  in  this  country  for  working  the  mines,  have  been  so  far  successful, 
that  some  of  them  have  been  got  again  into  good  order,  and  that  a  large  increase  of 
produce  may  be  fairly  anticipated,  provided  they  are  permitted  to  prosecute  their  oper- 
ations without  molestation.  But,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated  (see  ante,  p.  803.), 
some  of  the  parties  who  sold  or  leased  the  mines,  began  to  put  forward  claims  never 
heard  of  before,  the  moment  they  perceived  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  companies  succeeding  ;  and  in  some  instances  they  have  not  scrupled  to  enforce 
their  claims  by  violence !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mexican  government  will  exert 
itself  to  repress  these  outrages.  If  it  have  power  to  put  down,  and  yet  wink  at  or 
tolerate  such  disgraceful  proceedings,  it  will  make  itself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  v/iU  merit  chastisement  as  well  as  contempt. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  the  different  Mexican  mints  during  the  4  years  ending 
with  1829,  was  — 

In  1826       -         8,608,278  dollars.         I         In  1828       -         9,982,905  dollars. 
1827       -        10,619,217      —  I  1829        -        11,787,133      — 

{Pari.  Paper,  No.  338.  Sess.  1853.) 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  leather,  sarsa- 
parilla,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap,  logwood,  and  pimento,  are  the  principal  articles  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paper, 
brandy,  cacao,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wine,  wax,  &c. 

According  to  the  statement  published  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado,  in  1824,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Dollars. 

Imports  from  other  Mexican  ports  -  -  ....       284,087 

from  American  ports  -..--.  .     4,.']60,5fi8 

from  European  and  other  foreign  ports        ....  .     7,437,375 

Total  -  .    12,082,030 


Exports  for  other  Mexican  ports       .---..      202,042 
for  American  ports  ...  ■ .  -    3,02'i,422 

for  European  and  other  ports  -  -  .  .  .    1,468,093 


Total  .  .  .    4,592,557 


This  account  is  exclusive  of  the  imports  by  government  on  account  of  the  loan  nego- 
tiated in  London. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  imports  at  Vera  Cruz,  before  the  revolutionaiy  struggles, 
might  be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about  15,000,000  dollars,  and  the  exports  at  about 
22,000,000  ditto. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  the  registered,  articles, 
or  to  those  that  paid  the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  But  exclusive  of  these, 
the  value  of  the  articles  clandestinely  imported  by  the  ports  on  the  Gulf,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  was  estimated  at  4,500,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  2,500,000  dollars  were 
supposed  to  be  annually  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in  plate  and  bars,  and  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver.  A  regular  contraband  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Jamaica :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  government  for  their  exclusion,  and 
the  excessive  severity  of  its  laws  against  smuggling,  the  shops  of  Mexico  were  always 
pretty  well  supplied  with  the  products  of  England  and  Germany.  —  (^Humboldt,  Nou- 
velle Espagne,  tome  iv.   p.  125.  ;   Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  133.) 

M.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  total  population  of  Mexico,  exclusive  of  Guatemala,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  7,000,000.  Of  this  number  ^  about  are  Indians,  the  rest  being 
Europeans,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  and  mixed  races.  But  notwithstanding  this 
large  amount  of  population,  the  trade  we  carry  on  with  Mexico  is  very  inferior  to  that 
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-      728,858 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 

-    339,870 

nil. 

Chili 

.    651,617 

-      2-18,250 

Peru 

-    409,003 

-  1.238,371 
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which  we  carry  on  with  Brazil.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  all  sorts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  the  States  of  Central 
and  Southern  America  in  1831  :  — 

Mexico       -  « 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Brazil 

The  imports  of  British  goods  at  second  hand  into  Mexico  and  Colombia,  from  Ja- 
maica, and  the  other  West  India  islands,  are  no  longer  of  any  considerable  importance ; 
but  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  New  Orleans. 

Mexico  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  the  richest  and  most  populous  of 
all  tlie  American  countries,  the  smallness  of  its  trade  with  England  may  justly  excite  sur- 
prise. It  originates  principally,  we  believe,  in  the  want  of  good  ports  and  large  cities  on 
the  coast,  and  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports  to 
the  healthy  and  elevated  part  of  the  country.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  Spaniards  threw  in  the  way  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  products,  led  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  interior.  Previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggles,  some  of  these  manufactures  Avere 
in  a  very  advanced  state ;  and  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  population  with  most  of  the 
clothes  and  other  articles  required  for  their  consumption.  They  have  since  declined 
considerably ;  but  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  has  declined 
still  more,  this  circumstance  has  had  little  effect  in  increasing  importation. 
Revenues.  —  The  revenues  of  Mexico  have  been,  during  the  years  (ended  30th  of  January), 


J826        ..          13,715,801  dollars. 

1827  -          13,'J89,fi82      _ 

1828  -          10,491,239      — 

1829  -          12,232,385      — 

1830  -          14,493,189  dollars. 

1831  .          18,922,299      — 

1832  .          16,413,060      — 

Of  these  sums,  about  i  have  been  produced  by  the  customs  duties.    The  latter  amot 

to  8,802,920  dollars.     During  the  same  year,  the  duties  on  imported  cottons  were  1,150,000  dollars,  and 
those  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  ;:;09,472  dollars.    The  total  receipts  of  the  Custom-house 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1832,  were  2,962,299  dollars,  and  those  of  Tampico  1,428,992  dollars. 
Port  Charges.  —  Foreign  ships  pay  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  —  Dots,  reals. 

Tonnage  duty,  &c.  (per  ton)  -  -  -      2        1 

Pilotage  on  entering  .  .  -  .    15        4> 

—     on  leaving  -  .  -  -    19        0 

A  5th  part,  or  20  per  cent.,  is  deducted  from  the  duties  on  all  commodities  brought  from  a  foreign  port 
in  Mexican  ships.     The  Mexican  Congress  is,  at  this  moment,  engaged  in  discussions  respecting  a  modi- 
fication of  the  tariff. 
Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  same  as  in  Spain  ;  for  which,  see  Cadiz. 

Duties,  &c.  at  J'era  Cruz.  — The  Mexican  government  issued,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1827,  a  new 
tariff,  to  which  the  following  regulations  were  prefixed :  — 

Regulations  as  to  the  Mexican  Tariff. 

Vessels  of  all  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  Staljs  of  Mexico  will  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  privi- 
leged ports  of  the  republic,  upon  payment  of  the  duties,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  to  be  observed  at 
the  maritime  Custom-house,  according  to  this  tariff! 

The  anchorage  duty  is  abolished,  and  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  are  to  pay  2  dol.  1  real  per 
ton  tonnage  duty. 

foreign  vessels  will  net  be  allowed  to  trade  coastwise  with  the  ports  of  the  republic. 

All  vessels  putting  into  any  of  the  ports  of  this  republic,  by  stress  of  weather  or  for  refitment,  will  be 
allowed  the  requisite  time  to  complete  their  repairs  or  provisions,  and  will  only  have  "r  pay  such  charges 
as  are  customary. 

All  vessels  on  their  arrival  are  to  present  their  manifests  by  triplicate,  specifying  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  packages,  with  the  particulars  of  their  respective  contents. 

The  duties  will  be  levied  on  all  goods  according  to  their  specification  in  the  manifest,  whether  they  arc 
landed  or  not;  and  any  article  that  shall  be  found  not  specified  in  the  manifest,  or  any  alteration  in  the 
quantity  or  quality,  will  subject  such  goods  to  seizure. 

The  weights  and  measures  designated  in  the  tariff  are  those  used  in  Mexico;  and  any  article  exceeding 
the  maximum  annexed  to  the  same  shall,  for  every  i  of  such  excess  in  measurement,  pay  i  increase  of 
the  duty  affixed  to  the  said  article. 

All  articles  not  specified  or  enumerated  in  the  tariff  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  valuation 
that  may  be  fixed  on  the  same  at  the  port  of  entry;  and  for  every  such  valuation,  3  brokers  shall  be 
appointed,  1  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  importer,  and  the  other  2  on  the  part  of  the  Custom- 
house. 

The  averia,  and  all  other  duties  lately  payable  in  this  republic  under  various  denominations  (excepting 
the  State  duty),  are  abolished. 

The  importer  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  ;  |  of  which  is  to  be  paid  within  90 
days  from  the  day  the  goods  are  landed,  and  the  other  a  within  90  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
latter  period.  No  article  will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Custom-house  until  the  duties  shall 
have  been  paid,  or  security  given  for  the  due  payment  of  the  same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper 
authorities. 

All  articles  imported  prior  to  this  law  taking  effect  are  liable  to  the  international  duties  as  before. 

After  the  duties  have  been  once  paid,  no  deduction  or  allowance  whatever  can  be  made  on  the  same, 
excepting  in  cases  where  an  error  may  have  occurred. 

No  article  will  be  allowed  to  be  re-exported  without  previous  payment  of  the  import  duties. 

All  goods  that  may  arrive  damaged  shall  be  examined  in  presence  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  an 
allowance  made  according  to  the  damage  such  goods  shall  have  sustained. 

All  goods  arriving  direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  manufacture,  in  vessels  under  the  Mexican 
flag,  are  to  pay  l-5th  less  duty  than  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  tariff  may  be  altered  at  any  time,  whenever  the  Congress  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do;  but  no 
alteration  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  general  shall  be  put  in  force  until  6  months  after 
iuch  alteration  shall  have  been  decided  upon. 
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The  basis  contained  in  the  preceding  articles  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with  any  separate  treaty  ol 
commerce  which  has  or  may  be  entered  into  by  this  nation. 
These  regulations  are  to  be  put  in  force  within  60  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Articles  admitted  into  Mexico  Dutyfree. 

Philosophical,  mathematical,  and  opti-  |    Instruments  for  agriculture,  mines,  and 


Quicksilver. 

Carts  upon  foreign  construction. 
Wooden  frames  for  houses. 
Printed  books,  maps,  and  music. 


Aniseeds,  cummins,  and  caraways. 

Rum  and  molasses. 

Sugar,  raw  or  refined. 

Coffee  and  chocolate. 

Rice. 

Leather. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Saddlery  of  every  description. 

Salted  and  dried  meats  of  all  kinds. 

Lard. 

Wax,  wrought. 


Articles  prohibited  to 

Tallow. 

Soap,  hard  or  soft. 

Epaulets,  gold  and  silver  lace,  galloons, 

&c. 
Tapes  of  cotton. 
Shawls  of  silk  or  cotton. 
Beds,  bedding,  and  bed  linen,  made  up, 

of  every  kind  and  description. 
Copper,  in  sheets  or  pigs. 
Lead,  in  sheet,  pigs,  or  shot. 
Biscuit. 


artificers. 
Carding  wire. 
Plants  and  seeds 


imported  into  Mexico. 

Flour  and  wheat. 


Vermicelli. 

Cotton  thread,  under  No.  20. 

Stone  ware. 

Trunks  and  portmanteaus. 

Woollen  cloths,  coarse  and  ordinary. 

Pai'chment. 

Wearing  ajiparel  of  every  description 

Common  salt. 

Hats,  common,  stuff,  and  leather. 

Tobacco,  in  leaf  or  manufactured. 


N.  B.  —  Gold  and  silver  ore,  or  in  ingots  or  dust,  are  prohi- 
bited under  penalty  of  seizure. 


Export  Duties All  articles,  the  growth   and   produce  of 

this  republic,  are  free  of  duty  on  exportation,  excepting  gold 
in  coin,  or  wrought,  which  pays  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  silver 
in  coin,  or  wrought,  which  pays  3^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Notices  to  Masters  of  Vessels  and  Passengers  proceeding  to  any  Mexican  Port. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  masters  of  vessels  proceeding  from  London  to  any  port  or  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  that  the  passengers  they  take  out  should  be  provided  with  passports,  signed  by 
his  Excellency  the  minister  of  the  republic,  otherwise  the  vessels  v/ill  be  liable  to  detention  on  their 
arrival  at  those  ports,  and  the  passengers  on  board  unprovided  with  such  passports  will  not  be  permitted 
to  land  in  the  ports  of  Mexico.     No  plea  for  the  want  of  them  will  be  admitted. 

Masters  of  vessels  proceeding  to  and  from  t.'iose  States  are  required  to  have  on  board  all  necessary 
papers  and  vouchers,  which,  according  to  the  orders  conveyed  through  his  Excellency  the  Mexican 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  his  BrUannic  Majesty,  to  this  consulate,  ought  to  conjsist  of,  be- 
sides the  regular  ship's  papers,  all  the  invoices  ot  shijjpers,  with  the  corresponding  bills  of  lading.  Mer- 
chandise found  on  board,  which  should  not  appear  inserted  in  the  invoices  certified  by  the  consul,  or  that 
otherwise  is  falsely  described,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  shall  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  contra- 
band. 

A  bill  of  health,  certified  by  the  consul,  will  also  be  required  from  vessels  on  arrival,  by  the  authorities 
at  the  Mexican  ports. 

The  above  regulations  are  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  Nov.  28.  1830. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  decreed,  the  12th  of  October 
of  the  last  year,  that  the  Mexican  envoys  and  consular  agents  must  henceforward  charge  for  each  passport 
to  Mexico  2  dollars,  and  for  each  certification  and  signature  4  dollars. 

20,  Austin-friars,  9th  of  Jan.  1831.  The  Vice-Consul,  J.  SCHEIDNAGEL. 

VERDIGRIS  (Ger.  Griinspan ;  Fr.  Vert-de-gris,  Verdet ;  It.  Verderame ;  Sp. 
Cnrdenillo,  Verdete,  Verde-gris  ;  Rus.  Jar),  a  kind  of  rust  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  colour,  formed  from  the  corrosion  of  copper  by  fermented  vegetables.  Its  specific 
gi-avity  is  1'78.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  metallic ;  and,  like  all  the  compounds  into 
which  copper  enters,  it  is  poisonous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  various  ways  of 
preparing  it  are  described  by  Pliny.  It  is  very  extensively  used  by  painters,  and  in 
dyeing ;  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine.  The  best  verdigris  is  made  at 
Montpellier  ;  the  wines  of  Languedoc  being  particularly  well  suited  for  corroding  copper, 
and  forming  this  substance.  It  is  generally  exported  in  cakes  of  about  25  lbs.  weight 
each.  It  is  also  manufactured  in  this  country,  by  means  of  the  refuse  of  cider,  &c.  ; 
the  high  duty  of  2s.  per  lb.  on  the  foreign  article  giving  the  home  producers  a  pretty 
complete  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  goodness  of  verdigris  is  judged  of  from  the 
deepness  and  brightness  of  its  colour,  its  dryness,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the 
hand  with  a  little  water  or  saliva,  smooth  paste,  free  from  grittiness.  —  ( Thomson's 
Chemistry ;    Rees's  Cyclopcedia.) 

VERJUICE  (Ger.  Agrest  ,•  Fr.  Verjus ;  It.  Agresto ;  Sp.  y^^raz),  a  kind  of  harsh, 
austere  vinegar,  made  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple,  or  crab.  The  French 
give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes,  and  to  the  sour  liquor  obtained  from  them. 

VERMICELLI  (Ger.  Nudeln ;  Du.  Meelneepen,  Proppen ;  Fr.  Vermicelli;  It. 
Vermicelli,  Tagliolini ;  Sp.  AletricLs),  a  species  of  wheaten  paste  formed  into  long, 
slender,  hollow  tubes,  or  threads,  used  amongst  us  in  soups,  broths,  &c. 

Vermicelli  is  the  same  substance  as  maccaroni ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  latter  is  made  into  larger  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  Naples,  where  they  form  the  favourite  dish  of  all  classes,  and  the  principal 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  flour  of  the  hard  wheat  (grano  duro)  im- 
ported from  the  Black  Sea  is  the  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni.  Being 
mixed  with  water,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy  wooden  blocks  wrought  by  levers, 
till  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  tenacity ;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple  pressure 
through  a  number  of  holes,  so  contrived  that  it  is  formed  into  hollow  cylinders.  The 
name  given  to  the  tubes  depends  on  their  diameter ;  those  of  the  largest  size  being 
maccaroni,  the  next  to  them  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelini.  At  Genoa,  and 
some  other  places,  the  paste  is  coloured  by  an  admixture  of  saffron ;  but  at  Naples, 
where  its  preparation  is  best  understood,  nothing  is  used  except  flour  and  water ;  the 
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best  being  made  of  the  flour  of  hard  wheat,  and  the  inferior  sorts  of  the  flour  of  soft 
wheat.  When  properly  prepared  and  boiled  to  a  nicety,  Neapolitan  maccaroni  assumes 
a  greenish  tinge.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  drained  of  the  water,  and  being 
saturated  with  concentrated  meat  gravy,  and  sprinkled  with  finely  grated  cheese,  it 
forms  a  dish  of  which  all  classes  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar  are  passionately  fond. 
But  the  maccaroni  used  by  the  poor  is  merely  boiled  in  plain  water,  and  is  rarely  eaten 
with  any  condiment  whatever.  The  maccaroni  usually  served  up  in  England,  is  said, 
by  those  familiar  with  that  of  Naples,  to  be  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  name  it  bears. 
When  properly  prepared,  maccaroni  is  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  lazzaroni 
pique  themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  they  swallow  long  strings  of  maccaroni 
and  vermicelli  without  breaking  them  !  (We  have  derived  these  details  from  an  excel- 
lent article  on  maccaroni  in  the  Penny  Magazine  for  the  10th  of  August,  1833.) 

VERMILION.      See  Cinnabar. 

VINEGAR  (Ger.  Essig ;  D«.  Azijn ;  Fr.  Vinaigre ;  It.  Aceto ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
Vinagre ;  Rus.  Ukzus  ^  Lat.  Acetum).  — (See  Acid  (Acetio),  for  a  description  of 
vinegar.)  A  duty  being  imposed  on  vinegar  of  2d.  the  gallon,  its  manufacture  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  excise.  A  licence,  costing  51.,  and  renewable  annually, 
has  to  be  taken  out  by  every  maker  of  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid. 

All  places  for  manufacturing  or  keeping  vinegar  must  be  entered,  under  a  penalty  of  50i.  No  vinegar 
maker  is  to  receive  any  vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  or  sugar  wash,  or  any  preparation  for  vinegar,  without 
giving  12  hours'  notice  to  the  excise,  under  penalty  of  100/.  Any  person  sending  out  or  receiving 
vinegar  shall,  unless  the  duty  on  it  be  paid,  and  it  be  accompanied  by  a  permit,  forfeit  200/.  All  vinegar 
makers  aie  to  make  entries  at  the  next  Ex<;ise-office  of  the  quantity  made  within  each  month,  and  are 
bound  to  clear  oflf  the  duties  within  a  month  of  such  entry,  on  pain  of  double  duties.  —  (See  58  Geo.  3., 
c.  65.,  and  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Marriott's  ed.) 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Vinegar  charged  with  Duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from 
1820,  with  the  Nett  Revenue  accruing  thereon. 


Vears.    . 

Gallons. 

Nett  Revenue, 

Years. 

Gallons. 

Nett  Revenue. 

Years. 

Gallons- 

Nett  Revenue.  ' 

Gallons^ 

L. 

Gallons. 

L. 

Galtov^. 

L. 

1820 

2,497,468 

40,.586 

1825 

2,.340,812 

45,518 

1830 

2,097,404 

17,862 

1821 

2,764,'004 

43,802 

1826 

3,028,891 

25,136 

1831 

2,559,058 

19,318 

1822 

2,604,639 

45,&38 

1827 

2,967,864 

24,746 

1832 

2,911,755 

22,988 

1823 

2,406,563 

47,124 

1828 

2,68'2,867 

24,475 

1833 

2,860,601 

1824 

2,360,426 

46,311 

1829 

2,558,798 

22,541 

Rate  of  duty  previously  to  1826,  id.  per  gallon ;  since  then,  2rf.  The  manufacture  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  England ;  the  quantity  produced  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  amounting  to  100,000  gallons. 

VITRIOL.      See  Copperas. 

VITRIOL,   OIL  OF.      See  Acid  (Sulphuric). 

ULTRAMARINE  (Ger.  Ultramarin ;  Fr.  Bleu  (Toutremer  ;  It.  Oltramarino ;  Sp. 
Ultramar ;  Rus.  Ultramarin^,  a  very  fine  blue  powder  made  from  the  blue  parts  of 
lapis  lazuli.  It  has  the  valuable  property  of  neither  fading,  nor  becoming  tarnished,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  a  moderate  heat ;  and  on  this  account  is  highly  prized  by  painters. 
Owing  to  its  great  price,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated.  It  vras  introduced  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

USANCE,  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  or  of  so  many  days,  after  the 
date  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  different  places,  before  the  bill 
becomes  due.  Double  or  treble  usance,  is  double  or  treble  the  usual  time  ;  and  ^ 
usance  is  ^  the  time.  When  a  month  is  divided,  the  ^  usance,  notwithstanding  the 
differences  in  tlie  lengths  of  the  months,  is  uniformly  15  days.  Usances  are  calcu- 
lated exclusively  of  the  date  of  the  bill.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  at  usance  are  allowed 
the  usual  days  of  grace,  and  on  the  last  of  the  3  days  the  bill  should  be  presented  for 
payment.  — (See  Exchange.) 

USURY.     See  Interest  and  AtiNuiTiEs. 


w. 


WALNUTS,  the  fruit  of  the  Juglans,  or  walnut-tree,  of  which  there  are  several 
:  varieties.      The  walnut  is  a  large,  handsome  tree,  with  strong  spreading  branches.     The 
I  fruit  is  a  pretty  large,  smooth,  ovate   nut,  containing  an   oily  kernel,    divided   into  four 
lobes.      The  nut  has  been  always  held  in  high  estimation  ;  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Jovis  glans,  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Jove,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  tree.     The  walnut  tree 
is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the   countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.      It  has  long 
been  introduced  into  Great  Britain ;  but  the  fruit  seldom  ripens  in  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  island.      Previously  to  the  very  general  introduction  of  mahogany,  the  wood 
;  of  the  walnut  tree  was  extensively  used  amongst  us  in  making  of  furniture  ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  largely  employed  for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.     It  is 
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much  used  by  turners ;  and  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  of  wood  for  the  mounting 
of  guns ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  great  devastation  among  our  walnut  plantations 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  Great  numbers  of  walnut  trees  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  Haute  Vienne  and  other  departments  of  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  wooden  shoes  or  clogs  used  by  the  peasantry.  The  nuts  are  either  gathered  when 
ripe,  being  served  up  at  desserts  without  any  preparation ;  or  they  are  plucked  green, 
and  pickled.  —  (^Poiret,  Histoire  Philosophique  des  Plantes,  tome  vii.  p.  213.;  Rees's 
Ci/clopcedia,  Sfc) 

Account  of  Walnuts  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Use,  during  1831  and  1832,  with  the 
Nett  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Kate  of  Duty. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Retained  for  Home 
Use. 

Duty. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1831 

1832 

Bu*h. 
23,578 
16,913 

Buih. 
160 
551 

Dutk. 
24,347 
15,229 

2,458 
1,518 

Per  Bush. 
25. 
25. 

WANGHEES,  sometimes  called  Japan  Canes,  a  species  of  cane  imported  from 
China.  They  should  be  chosen  pliable,  tough,  round,  and  taper  ;  the  knots  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other ;  and  the  heavier  the  better.  Such  as  are  dark-coloured, 
badly  glazed,  and  light,  should  be  rejected.  —  (Milburn*s  Orient.   Com.) 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM.  By  this  system  is  meant  the  provisions  made  for 
lodging  imported  articles  in  public  warehouses,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  without  payment  of 
the  duties  on  importation  till  they  be  withdrawn  for  home  consumption.  If  re-exported, 
no  duty  is  ever  paid. 

1.  Expediency  and  Origin  of  the  Warehousing  System.  —  It  is  laid  down  by  Di*.  Smith, 
in  one  of  his  justly  celebrated  maxims  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  that  "  Every  tax 
ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  pay  it."  —  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  368.)  No  one  can  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  maxim;  and  yet  it  was  very  strangely  neglected,  down  to  1803,  in 
the  management  of  the  customs.  Previously  to  this  period,  the  duties  on  most  goods 
imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  importation,  or  a  bond,  with  suffi- 
cient security  for  their  future  payment,  had  to  be  given  to  the  revenue  officers.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to 
find  sureties;  and  the  merchant,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  duties,  was  fre- 
quently reduced  to  the  ruinous  necessity  of  selling  his  goods  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  when,  perhaps,  the  market  was  already  glutted.  Neither  was  this  the  only  incon- 
venience that  grew  out  of  this  system ;  for  the  duties  having  to  be  paid  all  at  once, 
and  not  by  degrees  as  the  goods  were  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was  raised  by 
the  amount  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in  payment  of  the  duties ;  competition, 
too,  was  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  greater  command  of  funds  required  to  carry 
on  trade  under  such  disadvantages ;  and  a  few  rich  individuals  were  enabled  to  mono- 
polise the  importation  of  those  commodities  on  which  heavy  duties  were  payable.  The 
system  had,  besides,  an  obvious  tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade.  It  prevented 
this  country  from  becoming  an  entrepot  for  foreign  products,  by  hindering  the  import- 
ation of  such  as  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  home  consumption ;  and  thus  tended 
to  lessen  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete  an  assorted  cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these 
circumstances,  the  difficulty  of  granting  a  really  equivalent  drawback  to  the  exporters 
of  such  commodities  as  had  paid  duty,  opened  a  door  for  the  commission  of  every  species 
of  fraud. 

But  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  obvious  as  they  may  now  appear,  did  not 
attract  the  public  attention  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  had  a  clear  perception  of  their  injurious  influence  ;  and 
it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  famous  Excise  Scheme,  proposed  by  him  in  1733,  to 
oblige  the  importers  of  tobacco  and  wine  to  deposit  them  in  public  warehouses  ;  reliev- 
ing them,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  duties  chargeable  on  them  till  they 
were  withdrawn  for  home  consumption. 

No  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country. 
But  so  powerful  was  the  delusion  generated  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  it,  that 
its  proposal  well  nigh  caused  a  rebellion.  Most  of  the  merchants  of  the  day  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  existing  system  affijrded  of  defrauding  the 
revenue ;  and  they  dexterously  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  success  of  a  scheme  which 
would  have  given  a  serious  check  to  such  practices,  by  making  the  public  believe  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  eflTorts  of  the  mer- 
chants were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  party,  which  then  ran  very  high.  The 
political  opponents  of  the  ministry,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  prejudice  them  in  the 
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public  estimation,  contended  that  the  scheme  was  only  the  first  step  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  univei-sal  system  of  excise  as  would  inevitably  prove  alike  subversive 
of  the  comfort  and  liberty  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  these  artful  misrepresent- 
ations, the  most  violent  clamours  were  everywhere  excited  against  the  scheme.  On 
one  occasion  Sir  Robert  Walpole  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  the  mob,  which  beset  all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  after 
many  violent  and  lengthened  debates,  the  scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  old  plan,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  warehousing  system,  were  most  ably  pointed  out  by  Dean  Tucker,  in  his 
*'  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  respect  to  Trade,"  published  in  1750.  But  so  powerful  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  violent  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  scheme,  and  such  is  the  force 
of  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  till  1 803  that  this  obvious  and  signal  improvement  — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  has  been  made  in  our  commercial  and  financial  system  — 
could  be  safely  adopted. 

2.  Regulatio7is  as  to  Warehousing.  —  The  statute  of  43  Geo.  3.  c.  132.  laid  the  found- 
ation of  this  system ;  but  it  was  much  improved  and  extended  by  subsequent  statutes, 
the  regulations  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.,  which 
took  effect  on  the  1st  of  September,  1833. 

This  act  empowers  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  under  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  nominate  the  ports  at  which  goods  may  be  ware- 
housed without  payment  of  duty,  and  the  warehouses  in  which  particvilar  descriptions  of 
goods  may  be  deposited.  It  also  fixes  the  time  during  which  goods  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  warehouse ;  and  prescribes  the  regulations  as  to  their  removal  from  port  to 
port,  their  sale  and  stowage  in  the  warehouse,  the  remission  of  the  duties  in  case  of 
loss  by  accident,  the  allowances  for  waste,  &c.  But  as  this  statute  is  of  much  import- 
ance, we  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  it. 

Abstract  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c,  57.  for  the  Warehousing  of  Goods. 

Commencement  qf  Act.  —  Act  to  commence  the  1st  day  of  September  1833,  except  where  any  other 
commencement  is  particularly  directed.  —  §  1. 

Treasury  to  appoint  warehousing  Ports.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to 
appoint  the  ports  in  the  U.  K.  which  shall  be  warehousing  ports  for  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
to  appoint  in  what  warehouses  or  places  of  special  security,  or  of  ordinary  security,  as  the  case  may 
require,  in  such  ports,  and  in  what  different  parts  or  divisions  of  such  warehouses  or  places,  and  in  what 
manner  any  goods,  and  what  sorts  of  goods,  may  be  warehoused  and  secured  without  payment  of  any 
duty  upon  the  first  entry  thereof,  or  for  exportation  only,  in  cases  wherein  the  same  may  be  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  use  ;  and  also  to  direct  in  what  cases  (if  any)  security  by  bond  shall  be  required 
in  respect  of  any  warehouse  so  appointed  by  them.  —  ^  2. 

Warehouse  of  special  Security  by  Appoint)7ient.  — "Whenever  any  warehouse  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  said  commissioners,  as  being  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  it  shall  be  stated  in  their  order  of 
appointment  that  it  is  appointed  as  a  warehouse  of  special  security  :  provided,  that  all  warehouses  con- 
nected with  wharfs  for  the  landing  of  the  goods  to  be  lodged  therein,  and  enclosed  together  with  such 
wharfs  within  walls,  such  as  are  or  shall  be  required  by  any  act  for  the  constructing  of  such  warehouses 
and  wharfs,  and  being  appointed  to  be  legal  quays,  shall,  without  any  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  be  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  for  all  goods  landed  at  such  wharfs  or  quays  at  any 
port  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  be  a  warehousing  port,  and  all  such  warehouses 
shall  be  warehouses  of  special  security.  —  \2>. 

Bonds  given  previous  to  Act  to  continue  in  force.  —  All  appointments  of  warehouses  made  under  the 
authority  of  any  other  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  as  if  the 
same  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  all  bonds  given  in  respect  of  any  goods  ware- 
housed under  any  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act— §  4. 

Commissioners  to  provide  Warehouses  for  Tobacco.  —  The  commissioners  of  customs  shall,  out  of  the 
monies  arising  from  the  duties  of  customs,  provide  from  time  to  time  warehouses  for  the  warehousing  of 
tobacco  at  the  ports  into  which  tobacco  may  be  legally  imported  :  provided,  that  for  every  hogshead, 
chest,  or  case  of  tobacco  so  warehoused  the  importer  or  proprietor  thereof  shall  pay,  for  warehouse  rent, 
such  sum  or  sums,  not  exceeding  any  sum  payable  under  any  act  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  thig 
act,  and  at  such  periods  and  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  shall  direct;  and  all 
such  sums  shall  be  paid  and  appropriated  as  duties  of  customs.  —  \  5. 

Power  to  revoke  or  alter  an  Appointment.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  by 
their  warrant,  and  for  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  by  their  order,  to  revoke  ahy  former  warrant 
or  any  former  order,  or  to  make  any  alteration  in  or  addition  to  any  former  warrant  or  any  former  order 
made  by  them  respectively.  —  \  Q. 

Publication  of  Appointment  in  Gazette.  —  Every  order  made  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  in  respect 
of  warehouses  of  special  security,  as  well  those  of  original  appointment  as  those  of  revocation,  alter- 
ation, or  addition,  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  those  appointed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  for  those  appointed  in  Ireland.  —  ^7. 

Warehouse-keeper  may  give  general  Bond.  —  Before  any  goods  be  entered  to  be  warehoused  in  any 
warehouse  in  respect  of  which  security  by  bond  is  required,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  such  ware- 
house, if  he  be  willing,  shall  give  general  security  by  bond,  with  2  sufficient  sureties,  for  the  payment 
of  the  full  duties  of  importation  on  all  such  goods  as  shall  at  any  time  be  warehoused  therein,  or  for  the 
due  exportation  thereof;  and  if  such  proprietor  or  occupier  be  not  willing  to  give  such  general  security, 
the  different  importers  of  the  separate  quantities  of  goods  shall,  upon  each  importation,  give  stich  secu- 
rity in  respect  of  the  particular  goods  imported  by  them  respectively,  before  such  goods  be  entered  to  b6 
warehoused.  —  ^8. 

Sale  of  Goods  in  Warehouse  by  Proprietor  to  be  valid.  —If  any  goods  lodged  in  any  warehouse  be  the 
property  of  its  occupier,  and  be  bond  fide  sold  by  him,  and  upon  such  sale  there  shall  have  been  a 
written  agreement,  signed  by  the  parties,  or  a  written  contract  of  sale  made,  executed,  and  delivered 
by  a  broker  or  other  person  legally  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  parties  respectively,  and  the  amount  of 
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the  price  stipulated  in  the  said  agreement  or  contract  shall  have  been  actually  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  every  such  sale  shall  be  valid,  although  such  goods  shall  remain  in  such  warehouse  ; 
provided  a  transfer  of  such  goods,  according  to  such  sale,  shall  have  been  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose  by  the  officer  of  the  customs  having  the  charge  of  such  warehouse,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  keep  such  book,  and  to  enter  such  transfers,  with  the  dates  thereof,  upon  application  of  the 
owners  of  the  goods,  and  to  produce  such  book  upon  demand  made.  —  ^  9. 

Stowage  in  Warehouse  to  c^ord  easy  Access.  —  All  goods  warehoused  shall  be  stowed  in  such  manner 
as  that  easy  access  may  be  had  to  every  package  and  parcel  of  the  same ;  and  if  the  occupier  shall  omit 
so  to  stow  the  same,  he  shall  for  every  such  omission  forfeit  the  sum  of  5/.  ;  and  if  any  goods  be  taken 
out  of  the  warehouse  without  due  entry  of  the  same  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  the  occupier 
of  the  warehouse  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  due  thereon.  —  ^  10. 

Goods  fraudulently  concealed  or  removed,  forfeited,  8(c.  —  If  any  goods  warehoused  be  fraudulently 
concealed  in  or  removed  from  the  warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  importer  or  pro- 
prietor  of  any  goods  warehoused,  or  any  person  in  his  employ,  shall  by  any  contrivance  fraudulently 
open  the  warehouse  or  gain  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  acting  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer  or  proprietor  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  the  sum 

of  ,500/.  — HI- 

Examination  on  Entry  and  landing.  —  Within  1  month  after  any  tobacco  shall  have  been  warehoused, 
and  upon  the  entry  and  landing  of  any  goods  to  be  warehoused,  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  shall 
take  a  particular  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  each  package,  and  shall  mark  the 
word  "  prohibited  "  on  such  packages  as  contain  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  use ;  and  all 
goods  shall  be  warehoused  and  kept  in  the  packages  in  which  they  have  been  imported,  and  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  the  packages  or  the  packing  of  any  goods  in  the  warehouse,  except  in  the  cases  herein 
provided.  —  ^12. 

Goods  to  be  carried  to  Warehouse  under  Authority  of  Officers  of  Custorns.  —  All  goods  entered  to  be 
warehoused,  or  to  be  re-warehoused,  shall  be  carried  to  the  warehouse  under  the  care  or  with  the  autho* 
rity  or  permission  of  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  by 
such  roads  or  ways,  and  within  such  spaces  of  time,  as  the  said  officer  shall  authorise,  permit,  or  direct  ; 
and  all  such  goods  not  so  carried  shall  be  forfeited.  —  \  13. 

Goods  to  be  cleared  in  3  Years,  and  Ship's  Stores  in  1  Year.  —  All  goods  which  have  been  warehoused 
shall  be  duly  cleared,  either  for  exportation  or  for  home  use,  within  3  years,  and  all  surplus  stores  of 
ships  within  1  year  from  the  day  of  the  first  entry  thereof  (unless  further  .time  be  given  by  the  cotnmis- 
sioners  of  the  treasury) ;  and  if  any  such  goods  be  not  so  cleared,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioner* 
of  customs  to  cause  them  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  warehouse  rent 
and  other  charges,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  paid  to  the  proprietor;  and  such  goods,  when  sold,  shall 
be  held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subject  previous  to  such  sale,  except  that  a  fur- 
ther time  of  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  sale  shall  be  allowed  to  the  purchaser  for  clearing  such  goods 
from  the  warehouse ;  and  if  the  goods  so  sold  shall  not  be  duly  cleared  within  such  3  months,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited  :  provided,  that  if  the  goods  so  to  be  disposed  of  shall  have  been  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company,  or  be  of  the  description  called  "  piece  goods,"  imported  from  places  within  the  limits  of  their 
charter  into  the  port  of  London,  the  same  shall,  at  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  be 
duly  exposed  to  sale  by  the  said  company  at  their  next  ensuing  sale,  and  shall  be  sold  for  the  highest 
price  then  i)ublicly  offered  for  them.  —  ^  14. 

In  case  of  Accident,  Duty  to  be  remitted.  —  If  any  goods  entered  to  be  warehoused,  or  entered  to  be 
delivered  from  the  warehouse,  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  either  on  shipboard  or 
in  the  landing  or  shipping  of  the  same,  or  in  the  receiving  into  or  delivering  from  the  warehouse,  the 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  remit  or  return  the  duties  payable  or  paid  on  the  goods  so  lost  or 
destroyed.  —  ^  15. 

Entry  for  E.vportation  or  Home  Use.  —  No  goods  which  have  been  warehoused  shall  be  taken  or  de- 
livered from  the  warehouse  except  upon  due  entry,  and  under  care  of  the  proper  officers  for  exportation, 
or  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  full  duties  payable  thereon  for  home  use  ;  except  goods  delivered 
into  the  charge  of  the  searchers  to  be  shipped  as  stores,  and  which  shall  and  may  be  so  shipped  without 
entry  or  payment  of  any  duty  for  any  ship  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  at  least,  bound  upon  a  voyage  to 
foreign  parts,  the  probable  duration  of  which  out  and  home  will  not  be  less  than  40  days  :  provided  that 
such  stores  shall  be  duly  borne  upon  the  ship's  victualling  bill,  and  shall  be  shipped  in  such  quantities 

and  subject  to  sx«;h  directions  and  regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  direct  and  appoint 

§  16. 

Rum  for  Stores  and  surplus  Stores  may  be  shipped  without  Entry.  —  Any  rum  of  the  British  plantation* 
may  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcher,  to  be  shipped  as  stores  for  any  ship  without  entry  or 
payment  of  any  duty,  and  any  surplus  stores  of  any  ship  maybe  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searcher, 
to  be  reshipped  as  stores  for  the  same  ship,  or  for  the  same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  duty,  such  rum  and  such  surplus  stores  being  duly  borne  upon  the  victualling  bills  of  such 
ships  respectively ;  and  if  the  ship  for  the  future  use  of  which  any  surplus  stores  have  been  warehoused 
shall  have  been  broken  up  or  sold,  such  stores  may  be  so  delivered  for  the  use  of  any  other  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  same  Owners,  or  may  be  entered  for  payment  of  duty,  and  delivered  for  the  private  use  of  such 
owners,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  the  master  or  purser  of  such  ship,  —  ^7. 

Duties  to  be  paid  on  original  Quantities,  except  in  certain  Cases.  —  Upon  the  entry  of  any  goods  to  be 
cleared  from  the  warehouse,  if  the  same  be  for  home  use,  the  person  entering  such  goods  inwards  shall 
deliver  a  bill  of  the  entry,  and  duplicates  thereof,  in  like  manner  as  is  directed  in  the  case  of  goods  en- 
tered to  be  landed,  as  far  as  the  same  is  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  pay  down  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  customs  the  full  duties  of  customs  payable  thereon,  and  not  being  less  in  amount  than 
according  to  the  account  of  the  quantity  first  taken  of  the  respective  packages  or  parcels  of  the  goods  in 
such  entry  at  the  examination  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  first  entry  and  landing  of  the  same,  without  any 
abatement  on  account  of  any  deficiency,  except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  provided ;  and  if  the  entry 
be  for  exportation  or  for  removal  to  any  other  warehouse,  and  any  of  the  packages  or  parcels  of  the  goods 
be  deficient  of  their  respective  quantities,  according  to  the  account  first  talven,  a  like  entry  inwards  shall 
also  be  passed  in  respect  of  the  quantities  so  deficient,  and  the  full  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  amount 
thereof  before  such  packages  or  parcels  of  goods  shall  be  delivered  or  taken  for  exportation  or  removal, 
except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  provided;  and  if  any  goods  so  deficient  in  quantity  shall  be  such  as  are 
charged  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  estimated  at  the  price  for  which 
the  like  sorts  of  goods  of  the  best  quality  have  been  last  or  lately  sold,  either  at  any  sale  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  in  any  other  manner,  as  the  case  may  be,  —  ^  18. 

Duties  on  Tobacco,  Sugar,  and  Spirits  to  be  charged  on  Quantities  delivered,  except  in  certain  Cases.— 
The  duties  payable  upon  tobacco,  sugar,  and  spirits  respectively,  when  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home 
use,  shall  be  charged  upon  the  quantities  ascertained  by  the  weight,  measure,  or  strength  of  the  same 
actually  delivered ;  except  that  if  the  sugar  shall  not  be  in  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  no  greater 
abatement  on  account  of  deficiency  of  the  quantity  first  ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  than  shall 
be  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  of  such  quantity  for  the  first  3  months,  and  1  per  cent,  for  every  subsequent 
month  during  which  such  sugar  shall  have  been  warehoused ;  and  except,  that  if  the  spirits  (being  any 
other  spirits  than  rum  of  the  British  plantations)  shall  not  be  in  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  no 
greater  abatement  on  account  of  deficiency  of  the  quantity  or  strength  first  ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  made  than  shall  be  after  the  several  rates  of  allowances  following ;  viz. 
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For  every  100  gallons,  hydrometei-  proof;  viz.  I  For  every  100  gallons,  hydrometer  proof;  viz. 

For  any  time  not  exceeding  6  months        -  •     1  gallon  For  any  time  exceeding  18  months  and  not  ex- 

For  any  time  exceeding  (i  months  and  not  exceed-  |  ceeding  2  years  -  -  -  -    4  gallons 

ing  12  months  ....    2  gallons   j      For  any  time  exceeding  2  years  .  .    5  gallons 

j       For  any  time  exceeding  12  months  and  not  ex-  I 

ceeding  18  months  -  -  -    3  gallons   | 

I  Provided  that  no  abatement  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  deficiency  in  quantity  of  any  spirits  occasioned 
'  either  by  leakage  or  accident,  and  not  by  natural  evaporation,  in  whatever  warehouse  the  same  may  be, 
j  except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise  specially  provide<l.  —  §  19. 

Importer  may  enter  Goods  for  Home  Use,  Sfc,  although  not  actually  warehoused.  —  If  after  any  goods 
j  have  been  duly  entered  and  landed  to  be  warehousetl,  and  before  the  same  have  been  deposited  in  the 
'  warehouse,  the  importer  shall  further  enter  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  for  home  use  or  for  exportation 
I  HS  from  the  warehouse,  the  goods  so  entered  shall  be  considerctl  as  virtually  and  constructively  ware- 
!  housed,  although  not  actually  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  and  may  be  delivered  and  taken  for  home  use 
or  for  exportation,  as  the  case  may  he.  —  \  20. 

Hoods  may  be  removed  to  other  Ports  to  be  reioarehoused. —  Any  goods  which  have  been  warehoused 

at  some  port  in  the  U.  K.  may  be  removed  by  sea  or  inland  carriage  to  any  other  port  in  the  same,  in 

which  the  like  goods  may  be  warehoused  upon  importation,  to  be  rewarehoused  at  such  other  port,  and 

i   again  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  any  other  such  port,  to  be  there  rewarehoused,  subject  to  the  regu. 

lations  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  viz.  12  hours  notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to  remove  such  goods 

I   shall  be  given  to  the  warehouse  officer,  specifying  the  particular  goods  intended  to  be  removed,  and  the 

)  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  in  which  the  same  are  contained,  in  what  ship  imjwrted, 

when  and  by  whom  entered  inwards  to  be  warehoused,  and,  if  subsequently  rewarehoused,  when  and 

■  by  whom  rewarehoused,  and  to  what  port  the  same  are  to  be  removed  ;  and  thereupon  the  warehouse 

officer  shall  take  a  particular  account  of  such  goods,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on  every  package  in 

preparation  for  the  delivering  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  sucli  removal,  and  previous  to  the  delivery 

thereof  may  cause  the  proper  seals  of  office  to  be  affixed  thereto  :  provided  that  tobacco,  the  produce  of 

the  British  possessions  in  America  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  purchased  for  the  use  of  his 

Majesty's  navy,  may  be  removed  by  the  purser  cf  any  ship  of  war  in  actual  service  to  the  ports  of  Roches. 

ter,   Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  to  be  there    rewarehoused,  in  name  of  such  purser,  in  a  warehouse 

ai(])roved  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  customs.  —  §  21. 

Entry  of  Goods  for  Removal.  — Before  such  goods  be  delivered  to  be  removed  due  entry  of  the  same 
sliall  be  made,  and  a  proper  bill  of  such  entry,  with  duplicates  thereof,  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  containing  the  before-mentioned  particulars,  and  an  exact  account  of  the  quantities  of  the 
ditl'erent  sorts  of  goods ;  and  such  bill  of  entry,  signed  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  shall  be  the  war- 
rant  for  the  removal  of  such  goods;  and  an  account  of  the  same,  containing  all  such  particulars,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  officers  of  the  port  of  removal  to  the  officers  of  the  port  of  destination  ;  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  such  goods  at  the  port  of  destination  due  entry  of  the  same  to  be  rewarehoused  shall  in 
like  manner  be  made  with  the  collector  and  comptroller  at  such  port,  containing  all  the  particulars  and 
accounts  before  mentioned,  together  with  the  name  of  the  port  from  which  such  goods  have  been  removed, 
and  the  description  and  situation  of  the  warehouse  in  which  they  are  to  be  warehoused  ;  and  the  bill  of 
.such  entry,  signed  by  such  collector  and  comptroller,  shall  be  the  warrant  to  the  landing  officer  and  the 
warehouse  officer  to  admit  such  goods  to  be  there  rewarehoused,  under  such  examination  as  is  made  of 
the  like  goods  when  first  warehoused  upon  importation  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  the  particulars 
to  be  contained  in  such  notice  and  in  such  entries  shall  be  written  and  arranged  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  require;  and  the  officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  shall  transmit  to 
the  officers  at  the  port  of  removal  an  account  of  the  goods  so  arrived,  according  as  they  shall  upon 
examination  prove  to  be,  and  the  warehouse  officers  at  the  port  of  removal  shall  notify  such  arrival  in 
tlieir  books.  —  \  22. 

Bond  to  rewarehouse,  which  may  be  given  at  either  Port.  —  The  persons  removing  such  goods  shall  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  same  giv2  bond,  with  1  sufficient  surety,  for  the  due  arrival  and  rewarehousing  of 
such  goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  (with  reference  to  the  distance  between  the  respective  ports,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs),  which  bond  may  be  taken  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  either 
of  the  port  of  removal  or  of  the  port  of  destination.,  as  shall  best  suit  the  residence  or  convenience  of  the 
persons  interested  in  the  removal  of  such  goods  ;  and  if  such  bond  be  given  at  the  port  of  destination,  a 
certificate  thereof,  under  the  hands  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  shall,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  goods,  be  produced  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  of  removal.  —  \  S.'i. 

Bond  how  to  be  discharged.  —  Such  bond  shall  not  be  discharged  unless  such  goods  shall  have  been  duly 
rewarehoused  at  the  port  of  destination  within  the  time  allowed  for  such  removal,  or  shall  have  been 
otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  commissioners,  nor  until  the  full  duties  due  upon 
any  deficiency  of  such  goods  shall  have  been  paid,  nor  until  fresh  security  have  been  given  in  respect  of 
such  goods  as  herein-after  provided,  unless  such  goods  shall  be  lodged  in  some  warehouse  in  respect  of 
which  general  security  has  been  given  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  or  in  some  warehouse  in  respect  of 
which  no  security  is  required.  —  \  24. 

Goods  rewarehoused  held  on  Teri7is  of  the  first  Warehousing.  —  Such  goods  when  so  rewarehoused 
may  be  entered  and  shipped  for  exportation,  or  entered  and  delivered  for  home  use,  as  the  like  goods  may 
be  when  first  warehoused  upon  importation,  and  the  time  when  such  goods  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
rewarehoused  at  such  port  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  when  the  same  were  first  entered  to  be  ware- 
housed. —  §  25. 

On  Arrival,  after  Forms  of  rewarehousing.  Parties  may  enter  to  export,  8(C.—l{  upon  the  arrival  of  stich 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  the  parties  shall  be  desirous  forthwith  to  export  the  same,  or  to  pay  duty 
thereon  for  home  use,  without  lodging  the  same  in  the  warehouse  for  which  they  have  been  entered  and 
examined  to  be  rewarehoused,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  such  port,  after  all  the 
formalities  of  entering  and  examining  such  goods  for  rewarehousing  have  been  duly  performed  (except 
the  actual  labour  of  carrying  and  lodging  the  same  in  the  warehouse),  to  consider  the  same  as  virtually 
or  constructively  rewarehoused,  and  to  permit  them  to  be  entered  and  shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be 
entered  and  delivered  for  home  use,  upon  payment  of  the  duties  due  thereon  ;  and  the  account  taken 
for  the  rewarehousing  of  such  goods  may  serve  as  the  account  for  delivering  the  same  as  if  from 
the  warehouse,  either  for  shipment  or  for  payment  of  duties,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  all  goods  so  ex- 
ported, or  for  which  the  duties  have  been  so  paid,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  cleared  from  the 
warehouse.  —  §  26. 

Removal  in  the  same  Port.  —  Any  goods  which  have  been  warehoused  in  some  warehouse  in  the  port  of 
London  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  first  obtained,  be  removed  to  any  other 
warehouse  in  the  said  port  in  which  the  like  goods  may  be  warehoused  ;  and  any  goods  which  have  been 
warehoused  in  any  other  port  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  such  port  first 
obtained,  be  removed  to  any  other  warehouse  in  the  same  port  in  which  like  goods  may  be  warehoused, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  direct.  —  ^27 

Goods  and  Parties  subject  to  original  Conditions.  —  All  goods  which  shall  have  been  removed  from  one 
warehouse  to  another,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  a  different  port,  and  all  proprietors  of  such  goods,  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they  would  have  been  subject  had  such  goods  remained  in  the 
warehouse  where  they  were  originally  warehoused.  —  ^  28. 

Goods  sold,  new  Oumer  may  give  Bond.  —  If  any  goods  have  been  warehoused  in  respect  of  which 
general  security  by  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier^  und  particular  security, 
as  ia  such  case  is  required^  shall  have  been  given  by  the  importer  of  such  goods,  and  the  goods  shall  have 
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been  sold  or  disposed  of,  so  that  the  original  bonder  shall  be  no  longer  interested  in  or  have  controul  over 
such  goods,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  admit  fresh  security  to  be  given  by  the  bond  of  the  new  proprietor  of 
such  goods,  or  persons  having  the  controul  over  the  same,  with  his  sufficient  surety,  and  to  cancel  the 
bond  given  by  the  original  bonder,  or  to  exonerate  him  and  his  surety  to  the  extent  of  the  fresh  security  so 
given.  —  \  29. 

Bond  of  Remover  to  be  in  force  until  Bond  he  given  by  new  Owner.  —  If  the  person  removing  any  goods 
from  1  port  to  another,  and  who  shall  have  given  bond  in  respect  of  such  removal  and  rewarehousing, 
shall  continue  to  be  interested  in  such  goods  after  the  same  have  been  duly  rewarehoused,  and  such 
goods  shall  have  been  so  rewarehoused  in  some  warehouse,  in  respect  of  which  security  is  required,  and 
the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  same  shall  not  have  given  general  security,  the  bond  in  respect  of  such 
removal  and  rewarehousing  shall  be  conditioned  and  continue  in  force,  for  the  rewarehousing  of  such 
goods,  until  fresh  bond  be  given  by  some  new  proprietor  or  other  person,  in  manner  herein-before  pro- 
vided. _  \  30. 

To  sort,  separate,  and  repack  in  same  or  equal  Packages.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  in  the  warehouse  to  sort, 
separate,  pack,  and  repack  any  goods,  and  to  make  such  lawful  alterations  therein,  or  arrangements 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  either  for  the  preservation  of  such  goods,  or  in  order  to  the  sale,  shipment, 
or  legal  disposal  of  the  same ;  provided  that  such  goods  be  repacked  in  the  same  packages  in  which  the 
same  goods,  or  some  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  same  parcel  of  goods,  were  imported,  or  in  packages 
of  entire  quantity  equal  thereto,  or  in  such  other  packages  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  permit 
(not  being  less  in  any  case,  if  the  goods  be  to  be  exported  or  to  be  removed  to  another  warehouse,  than 
may  be  required  by  law  for  the  importation  of  such  goods) ;  and  also  in  the  warehouse  to  draw  off  any 
wine,  or  any  rum  of  the  British  plantations  into  reputed  quart  bottles  or  reputed  pint  bottles,  for  the 
purpose  only  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse  ;  and  also  to  draw  off  any  such  rum  into  casks  con- 
taining not  less  than  20  gallons  each,  for  the  purpose  only  of  being  disposed  of  as  stores  for  ships;  and 
also  to  draw  off  any  other  spirits  into  reputed  quart  bottles,  under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners 
of  customs  shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  for  the  purpose  only  of  being  exported  from  the  warehouse; 
and  also  to  draw  off  and  mix  with  any  wine  any  brandy  secured  in  the  same  warehouse,  not  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  brandy  to  100  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  also  to  fill  up  any  casks  of  wine  or 
spirits  from  any  other  casks  of  the  same,  respectively  secured  in  the  same  warehouse ;  and  also  in  any 
warehouse  of  special  security  to  rack  off  any  wine  from  the  lees,  and  to  mix  any  wines  of  the  same  sort, 
erasing  from  the  casks  all  import  brands;  and  also  to  take  such  moderate  samples  of  goods  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  without  entry  and  without  payment  of  duty,  except  as  the  same 
may  eventually  become  payable,  on  a  deficiency  of  the  original  quantity.  —  \  31. 

No  Alteration  in  Goods  or  Package  but  according  as  the  Commissioners  direct.  —  No  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  any  goods  or  packages,  nor  shall  any  wine,  rum,  brandy,  or  spirits  be  bottled,  drawn  off,  mixed, 
or  filled  up,  nor  shall  any  samples  be  taken  except  after  such  notices  given  by  the  respective  importers  or 
proprietors,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  the 
commissioners  of  customs  shall  require  and  direct.  —  \  32. 

Repacking  in  proper  Packages.  — Whereas  it  may  happen,  that  after  the  repacking  into  proper  packages 
of  any  parcel  of  goods  which  have  been  unpacked  and  separated  or  drawn  off  from  the  original  packagein 
any  of  the  cases  herein-before  provided  for,  there  may  remain  some  surplus  quantities  of  the  respective 
parcels  of  such  goods,  which  may  not  be  sufficient  to  make  or  fill  up  any  1  of  such  proper  packages,  or  it 
may  happen  that  some  part  of  such  goods,  when  separated  from  other  parts,  may  be  such  refuse,  or  in  so 
damaged  a  state  as  to  be  worthless,  or  that  the  total  quantity  of  such  parcel  of  goods  may  be  reduced  by 
the  separation  of  dirt  or  sediment,  or  by  the  dispersion  of  dust  or  otherwise  :  and  whereas  the  duties 
payable  on  such  goods  may  have  been  levied  at  a  rate  having  regard  to  a  just  allowance  for  the  state  in 
which  such  goods  are  imported,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  any  manufacturing  process  should  be  performed 
in  such  warehouse  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  after  such  goods  have 
been  repacked  in  proper  packages,  the  commissioners  of  customs,  at  the  request  of  the  importer  or  pro- 
prietor of  such  goods,  may  permit  any  of  such  refuse,  damaged,  or  surplus  goods  not  contained  in  any  of 
such  packages,  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  if  the  goods  be  such  as  may  be  delivered  for  home  use,  the  duties 
shall  be  immediately  paid  upon  any  part  of  such  surplus  as  may  remain,  and  the  same  shall  be  delivered 
for  home  use  accordingly  ;  and  if  they  be  such  as  may  not  be  so  delivered,  such  surplus  as  may  so  remain 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct ;  and 
thereupon  the  quantity  contained  in  each  of  such  packages  shall  be  ascertained  and  marked  upon  the 
same,  and  the  deficiency  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  quantity  in  such  packages  with 
the  total  quantity  first  warehoused,  and  the  proportion  which  such  deficiency  may  bear  to  the  quantity  in 
each  package  shall  also  be  marked  on  the  same,  and  added  to  such  quantity,  and  the  total  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  imported  contents  of  such  package,  and  be  held  subject  to  the  full  duties  of  importation,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act :  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  customs  to 
accept  the  abandonment,  for  the  duties,  of  any  quantity  of  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  cocoa,  lees  of  wine, 
and  also  of  any  whole  packages  of  other  goods,  and  to  cause  or  permit  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  and  to 
deduct  such  quantity  of  tobacco  or  coffee,  or  pepper,  or  cocoa,  or  the  contents  of  such  whole  packages, 
from  the  total  quantity  of  the  same  importation,  in  computing  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  such  total 
quantity.  —  ^  33. 

No  Foreign  Casks,  8(C.  to  be  used  for  repacking.  —  No  foreign  casks,  bottles,  corks,  packages,  or  materials 
■whatever,  except  any  in  which  some  goods  shall  have  been  imported  and  warehoused,  shall  be  used  in  the 
repacking  of  any  goods  in  the  warehouse,  unless  the  full  duties  have  been  first  paid  thereon.  —  §  34. 

Silks,  Linens,  8(c.  to  be  delivered  out  of  Warehouse,  to  be  cleaned.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  customs  to  permit  any  stuffs  or  fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or  wool,  or  of  any  mixture  of 
them  with  any  other  material,  to  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  to  be  cleaned,  refreshed,  dyed,  stained,  or 
calendered,  or  to  be  bleached  or  printed,  without  payment  of  duty  of  customs,  under  security,  neverthe- 
less, by  bond  to  their  satisfaction,  that  such  goods  shall  be  returned  to  the  warehouse  within  the  time 
that  they  shall  appoint ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  in  like  manner  and  under  like 
security,  to  permit  any  rice,  the  produce  of  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter, 
to  be  delivered  out  of  warehouse  to  be  cleaned,  making  such  allowance  for  waste  as  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  appear  to  be  reasonable.  —  §  35. 

Copper  Ore  may  be  taken  out  of  Warehouse  to  be  smelted.  — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  or  pro- 
prietor of  any  copper  ore  warehoused  to  give  notice  to  the  proper  officers  of  his  intention  to  take  such 
ore  out  of  warehouse  to  be  smelted,  stating  in  such  notice  the  quantity  of  copper  computed  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  ore,  and  delivering  to  such  officers  sufficient  samples  or  specimens  for  ascertaining  by 
proper  assays,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  such  quantity  of  copper,  and  giving  sufficient  security  by 
bond  for  returning  such  quantity  of  copper  into  the  warehouse  ;  and  if  such  officers  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  fairness  of  the  samples  or  specimens  of  such  ore,  and  of  the  assays  made  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
security  given,  they  shall  deliver  such  ore  for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted  :  provided  that  if  any  copper 
ore  intended  to  be  so  smelted  shall  be  imported  into  any  port  where  such  ore  or  where  copper  cannot  be 
warehoused,  the  same  may  be  entered  as  being  to  be  warehoused  at  the  port  at  which  the  copper  after 
smelting  is  to  be  warehoused,  and  such  ore  shall  thereupon  be  taken  account  of  and  delivered  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  warehoused  :  provided  also,  that  all  copper  so 
produced  by  smelting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  copper  imported,  and  shall  be  warehoused  as  such.  —  \  36. 

Goods  in  Bulk  delivered.  —  No  parcels  of  goods  so  warehoused  which  were  imported  in  bulk  shall  be 
delivered,  except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  1  ton  weight,  unless 
by  special  leave  of  the  proper  officers \  37. 
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Packages  to  he  marked  before  Delivery.  —  No  goods  so  warehoused  shall  be  delivered,  unless  the  same 
or  the  packages  containing  the  same  shall  have  been  marked  in  such  distinguishing  manner  as  the  comi- 
missioners  of  customs  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. —  §  38. 

Decrease  a«,d  Increase  map  be  allowed^  under  Regulations  qf  the  Treasury.  —  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  make  regulations  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  decrease  or  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  any  particular  sorts  of  goods,  and  to  direct  in  what  proportion  any  abatement  of  duty 
payable  under  this  act  for  deficiencies  shall,  upon  the  exportation  of  any  such  goods,  be  made  on  account 
of  such  decrease:  provided,  that  if  such  goods  be  lodged  in  warehouses  of  special  security,  no  duty  shall 
be  charged  for  any  amount  whatever  of  deficiency  of  any  of  such  goods  on  the  exportation  thereof,  except 
in  cases  where  suspicion  shall  arise  that  part  of  such  goods  has  been  clandestinely  conveyed  away  nor 
shall  any  such  goods  (unless  they  be  wine  or  spirits)  be  measured,  counted,  weighed,  or  gauged  for  ex- 
portation, except  in  such  cases  of  suspicion.  —  ^  39. 

Allowances  Jar  Waste  qf  Wine,  Spirits,  %€.  in  Warehomes  not  oj  special  Security.  —  For  any  wine, 
spirits,  coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  or  pepper  lodged  in  warehouses  not  of  special  security,  the  following  allow- 
ances' for  natural  waste,  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  such  goods  have  remained  in  warehouse, 
shall  be  made  upon  the  exportation  thereof}  viz. 


Spirits,  upon  every  100  gallons  hydrometer  proof;  ««, 
For  any  time  exceeding  12  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  months  -  .  .3  gallons 
For  any  time  exceeding  18  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  years           -               .              .  .    4  gallons 
For  any  time  exceeding  2  years              -  .5  gallons 
Cottee,  cocoa  nuts,  pepper,  for  every  100  lbs.,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity       .  -2  lb*. 


Wine,  upon  eisrcry  cask ;  viz. 

For  any  time  not  exceeding  1  year  -  -  I  gallon 

For  any  time  exceeding  1  year,  and  not  exceeding 

2, years  -  -  -  -  2  gallons 

For  any  time  exceeding  2  years  -  -  3  gallons 

Spirits,  upon  every  100  gallons  hydrometer  proof;  viz. 

For  any  time  not  exceeding  6  months          -            -  1  gallon 
For  any  time  exceeding  6  months,  and  not  [ex- 
ceeding I  £  months            ...  2  gallons 

—  \  4a 

Embezzlement  and  Waste  by  Officers  to  be  made  good  to  Proprietor.  —  In  case  any  embezxlement, 
waste,  spoil,  or  destruction  shall  be  made  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  warehoused  in  warehouses  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  through  any  wilful  misconduct  of  any  officer  of  customs  or  excise,  such  officer 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  suffer  such  punishment  as  may  be 
inflicted  by  law  in  cases  of  misdemeanor;  and  if  such  officer  shall  be  so  prosecuted  to  conviction  by  the 
importer,  consignee,  or  proprietor  of  the  goods  or  merchandise  so  embezzled,  wasted,  spoiled,  or  destroyed, 
no  duty  of  customs  or  excise  shall  be  payable  for  such  goods  or  merchandise  so  embeezled,  &c.,  and  no 
forfeiture  or  seizure  shall  take  place  of  any  goods  and  merchandise  so  warehoused  in  respect  of  any  defi- 
ciency caused  by  such  embezzlement,  waste,  spoil,  or  destruction,  and  the  damage  occasioned  by  such 
embezzlement,  &a  of  such  goods  or  merchandise  shall  be  repaid  and  made  good  to  such  importer,  con- 
signee,  or  proprietor  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  or  excise,  under  such  orders  as  shall  be  given  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  3  of  them.  —  \  41. 

On  Entry  outwards  Bond  for  due  shipping  and  landing  shall  be  given.  —  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of 
any  goods  to  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  before  cocket  be  granted,  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  same  be  entered  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  double  the  value  of  such  goods, 
with  1  sufficient  surety,  that  such  goods  sliall  be  duly  shipped  and  exported,  and  shall  be  landed  at  the  place 
for  which  they  be  entered  outwards,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs.  —  ^42. 

Bond  for  Be^  and  Pork  exported  from  Warehoiise.  — Upon  the  entry  outwards  of  any  salted  beef  or 
salted  pork  to  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  parts  beyond  seas,  and  before  cocket  be  granted,  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  same  be  entered  shall  give  security  by  bond  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods, 
with  2  sufficient  sureties,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  exporting  ship  shall  be  1,  that  such  beef  or  pork 
shall  be  duly  shipped  and  exported,  and  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  consumed  on  board  such  ship,  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  landed  at  the  place  for  which  it  be  entered  outwards  ;  and  that  a  certificate  of  such 
landing  shall  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  the  voyage,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  and  mentioned  in  the  bond,  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  customs 
or  other  British  officer,  if  the  goods  be  landed  at  a  place  in  the  British  dominions,  or  by  the  British  con- 
sul, if  the  goods  be  landed  at  a  place  not  in  the  British  dominions,  or  such  goods  shall  be  otherwise 
accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  commissioners ;  and  such  master  shall  make  and  sign  a  declaration 
that  such  beef  or  pork  is  to  be  laden  on  board  such  ship  as  merchandise,  to  be  carried  to  and  landed  at 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  not  as  stores  for  the  said  ship  ;  and  if  such  ship  shall  not  have  on  board  at  the 
time  of  clearance  outwards  a  reasonable  supply.or  stock  of  beef  or  pork,  according  to  the  intended  voyage, 
borne  upon  the  victualling  bill,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  100/.  —  ^  43. 

Restriction  as  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  No  goods  shall  be  exported  from  the  warehouse  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
except  such  goods  as  may  be  imported  into  the  said  island  with  licence  of  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  in  virtue  of  any  such  licence  first  obtained,  —  ^44. 

Goods  removed  from  Warehouse  under  Care  of  Custotns'  Officers.  —  All  goods  taken  from  the  warehouse 
for  removal  or  for  exportation  shall  be  removed  or  carried  to  be  shipped,  under  tlie  care  or  with  the 
authority  or  permission  of  the  proper  officer  of  customs,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and 
within  such  spaces  of  time,  and  by  such  roads  or  ways  as  he  shall  authorise  or  direct ;  and  all  such  goods 
not  so  removed  or  carried  shall  be  forfeited.  —  ^45. 

Ships  to  be  not  less  than  70  Tons  for  exporting  warehoused  Goods.  —  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  export  any  goods  so  warehoused,  nor  to  enter  for  exportation  to  parts  beyond  the  seas  any 
goods  so  warehoused,  in  any  ship  not  of  the  burden  of  70  tons  or  upwards.  —  \  46. 

Goods  landed  in  Docks  liable  to  Claitns  for  Freight  as  before  landing.  —  All  goods  or  merchandise 
which  shall  be  landed  in  docks,  and  lodged  in  the  custody  of  their  proprietors,  under  this  act,  not  being 
goods  seized  as  forfeited,  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  the  same  claim  for  freight  in  favour  of  the  master 
and  owner  or  owners  of  the  respective  ships  or  vessels,  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons  interested  in  the 
freight  of  the  same,  as  they  were  subject  and  liable  to  before  landing ;  and  the  directors  and  proprietors 
of  such  docks  are  empowered  and  required,  upon  due  notice  in  that  behalf  given  to  them,  to  detain  and 
keep  such  goods  and  merchandise,  not  being  seized  as  forfeited,  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  said 
docks,  until  the  respective  freights  to  which  the  same  are  subject  and  liable  be  duly  paid,  together  with 
the  rates  and  charges  to  which  the  same  shall  have  been  subject  and  liable,  or  until  a  deposit  be  made  by 
the  owners  or  consignees  of  such  goods  or  merchandise,  equal  in  amount  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
master,  owner  or  owners  of  the  ships  or  vessels,  or  other  j>ersons,  on  account  of  freight ;  which  deposit  the 
directors  or  proprietors  of  such  docks,  or  their  agents  are  directed  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust,  until  the 
claim  or  demand  for  freight  upon  such  goods  shall  be  satisfied;  upon  proof  of  which,  and  demand  made 
by  the  persons,  their  executors,  &c.  by  whom  the  said  deposit  has  been  made,  and  the  rates  and  charges 
due  upon  the  said  goods  being  paid,  the  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  them  by  the  said  directors  or  pro- 
prietors..— ^  47. 

Warehousing  Ports,  ^c.  —  Certain  ports  only  are  warehousing  ports  ;  nor  may  all  sorts 
of  goods  be  warehoused  in  every  warehousing  port.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  ware- 
housing ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  specification  of  the  goods  that  may 
be  warehoused  in  each,  classed  in  tables. 
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England. 
Arundel  —  Goods  in  Table  C. 
Barnstaple  —  All  goods  except  tobacco.  East  India  goods,  and 

goods  in  Table  F,  other  than  sugar. 
Bideford  —  Goods  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  goods  in  Table  C. 
Boston  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B. 
Brideewater  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B,  and  wood  and  tar 

in  Table  C,  rum,  and  tallow. 
Bridport  —  Rum,  brandy,  wine,  hemp,  iron  in  bars,  timber, 

barilla,  alum,  tallow,  ashes,  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  currants, 

and  other  fruit. 
Bristol  —  Kast  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

EandF. 
Chepstow  —  Timber,  deals,  hemp,  linseed,  staves,  tallow,  and 

tar. 
Chester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B. 
Chichester  —  Wood,  pitch,  tar,  and  iron  in  table  C,  and  wool 

in  Table  E. 
Colchester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  and  wine  and  spirits  in  Table 

B. 
Cowes  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  and  D ;  and  timber  and  deals 

in  Table  C. 
Dartmouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and   D  (except  to- 
bacco). 
Dover  ~  Goods  in  Table  B  (except  tobacco),  and  timber  and 

wood  in  Table  C. 
Exeter  — All  goods    except  tobacco.  East  India  goods,  and 

goods  enumerated  in  Table  F,  other  than  suijar. 
Falmouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  ' 
Gloucester  —  Spirits  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 


tallow  in  Table  C,  and  barilla  m  Table  E  ;  sugar  not  East 

produce, 
in  Table  F. 


India,  and  all  other  goods  not  East  India 


and  not 


Goole,  near  Hull  —  All  articles,  except  tobacco  and  snuff. 
Grimsby,  ditto  — Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (except 

tobacco). 
Hull  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

andE. 
Ipswich  —  "Wine  and  spirits  in  Tables  A  and  B,  and  barilla. 
Lancaster  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E. 
Liverpool  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,D, 

E, and  F. 
London  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A ,  B,  C,  D, 

E, and  F. 
Lynn  — Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B,  and 

timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Maldon  —  Wood  goods. 
Milford  —  Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 
Newcastle  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
Newhaven  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Plymouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
Pool  — Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,and  E  (except  tobacco). 
Portsmouth  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E  (except  tobacco), 

and  hides  in  Table  D. 
Rochester  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

and  timber  and  wood  goods  in  Table  C. 
Rye  —  Wine  in  Table  B,  wood  in  Table  C,  and  clover  seed  in 

Table  E. 
Shoreham  —  Wine   and  spirits  in    Table  B,   and  goods   in 

Table  C. 
Southampton  —  Spirits  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table 

B,  goods  in  Tables  C,  D,  and  E,  and  East  India  goods  re- 
moved for  exportation  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
Stockton  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

timber  and  goods  in  Table  C,  clover  seed  and  green  fruit  in 

Table  E,  potashes,  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  &c. 
Sunderland  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (except 

tobacco). 
Swansea  —  Goods  in  Table  C. 
Weymouth  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

wood  in  Table  C,  almonds  of  all  sorts,  barilla,  clover  seed, 

currants.  Jigs,  oil  of  olives,  salad  oil, prunes,raisins  of  all  sorts, 

and  liquorice  juice  in  Table  E. 
Whitby  —  Goods  in  Tables  C  and  D. 
Whitehaven  —  Goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  and  E. 
Wisbech  —  Wood  goods. 
Yarmouth  —  Rum  in  Table  A,  wine  and  spirits  in  Table  B, 

hemp  and  iron  in  Table  C,  and  goods  in  Table  E. 

Scotland. 
Aberdeen  —  East  India  and  all  other  goods. 
Borrowstoness  —  Timber  and  wood  in  Table  C. 
Dumfries—  Wine  in  Table  B. 
Dundee  —  Wine  and  spirits  in  Tables  A  and  B ;  iron,  pitch, 

tar,  timber,  and  wood,  in  Table  0. 
Glasgow  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B,  C,  D, 

andE. 
Grangemouth  —  Fustic,  hemp,iron, logwood,  mahogany,  pitch, 

rosin,  staves,  tar,  lallow,  tow,  turpentine,  timber,  and  wood, 

in  Table  C,  and  flax  in  Table  E. 
Greenock  —  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,B,  C,  D, 

and  E. 


Montrose—  Wine,  spirits,  and  sugar;  and  goods  in  Tables  G 
and  D ;  ashes,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  feathers,  hams,  hides, 
honey,  spruce  beer,  seeds,  vinegar,  and  yam. 

Port  Glasgow—  East  India  goods,  and  goods  in  Tables  A,  B, 
C,  and  E. 

Ireland. 

Dublin")  East   India  and  all  other  goods,  including  sugar  in 

Belfast  J»    Table  F,   and  excepting  the  other   articles   enu- 

Cork     3     merated  in  that  Table. 

Coleraine  —  All  goods,  except  East  India  goods  and  tobacco. 

Drogheda  -\  -^ 

Dundalk  I 

Galway  I    ^jj  g,^^^  (except  East  India  goods,  and  the 

Limerick  I       articles  enumerated  in  Table  F,  with  the 

Newr        "^      I       exception  of  sugar). 

Waterford         J 

Wexford  —  Wine,  sugar,  hemp,  iron,  tallow,  foreign  spirits, 
and  vinegar,  coffee,  cocoa,  .rice,  pepper,  ginger,  and  pi- 
mento. 


Table  A. 
Annattoor  rocou       Cocoa  nuts  Sugar 

Cassia  fistula  Coffee 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from,  any  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 
Angustura  bark         Indigo  Pimento 

Cotton  wool  Mahogany  Rum 

Ginger  Molasses  Wine 

Imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cocoa  nuts  Indigo  Pimento 

Coffee  Mahogany  Rum 

Cotton  wool  Molasses  Sugar 

Ginger 
The  growth  and  produce  of,  and  imported  direct  from,  any  of 
the  territories  or  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 


Table  B. 
Rice 
Shrub 


Brandy 

Geneva,  &  other 
spirits 
Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from,  any  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  (spirits  and 
wine  excepted),  or  not  being  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cocoa  nuts  Indigo  Pimento 

Coffee  Mahogany  .  Rum 

Cotton  wool  Molasses  Sugar 

Ginger 
Beini;  the  growth  or  produce  of,  and  imported  direct  from,  any 
oi"  the  territories  or  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Spirits  and  wine 
Being  the  produce  of  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  and  imported  otherwise  than  by 
the  said  Company. 

Table  C 
Kelp 
Linseed 
Mahogany 


Brimstone 

Cork 

Hemp,  undressed 

Iron,  in  bars  or  slit,     Marble  blocks 

or  hammered  into    Oil  of  turpentine 

rods.  Si  iron  drawn    Pitch 

or  hammered   less    Rapeseed 

than  I  of  an  inch    Rosin 

square.  '■ 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from  within  the  limits 

of,  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  nor  imported  from  the 

West  Indies. 

Table  D. 
Blubber  of  British 
fishing 


Staves 

Tallow 

Tar 

Timber 

Tow 

Turpentine 

Wood 

Zaffre  or  cobalt 


Hides 

Oil  of  British 


ling 


Oil  of  spermaceti,  or    Whale  hns  of  Bri- 


head  matter 


tish  fishing 


Train    oil,    and    all    Indian  deer  skins. 


shaved,  and  skins 
and  furs  of  all 
sorts,  not  tanned, 
tawed,  or  in  any 
way  dressed 


other  fish  oil  half   dressed    or 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from  within  the  limits 
of,  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  not  being  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies. 


Alkermes 
Almonds 
Anchovies 
Angustura  bark 
Aniseed 

Annatto  or  rocou 
Arrowroot 
Ashes 

Balsam  of  all  sorts 
lla 


Table  E. 
Hams 

Harp -strings 
Hones 
Jalap 

Jesuits*  bark 
Jet 

India  rubber 
Indigo 
Isinglass 
Juice  of  lemons 


Beads  of  amber  and    Limes  and  oranges 


of  coral 
Bees'  wax 


Juniper  berries 
Lamp-black 


Oils,  chemical  and 
perfumed,  not 
otherwise  enu- 
merated 

Opium 

Orange  flower  water 
ointment 

Ottar  of  roses 

Pearl  barley 

Pictures 

Pigs'  chops  and 
faces 

Pimento 


Black 

beer  sail-cloth) 

Bristles,  undressed  Linseed  cakes 

Buck  wheat  Liquorice  powder 

Cantharides  Maccaroni 

Carpets,  Turkey  Madder,  ground 

Cassia  fistula  Mahogany 

Catlings      or      lute-  Manna 

strings  Mercury 

Cheese  Mohair  yarn 

Chip  hats  Molasses 

Citrate  of  lime  Oil  of  almonds 

Citron    in    salt    and  amber 
water 

Clover  seed 

Cochineal    and    co- 
chineal dust 

Cocoa  nuts 

Coffee 

Copal 

Cotton  wool  and  cot- 
ton yarn 

Currants 

Elephants'  teeth 

Essence  of  bergamot 

and  of  lemon  mace 

Essence    of    British  marjoram 

America      spruce,  nutmegs 

imported          from  olives 

thence  oranges 

Euphorbium  palm 

Feathers  for  beds  pine 

Figs  rock 

Flax  rosemary 

German  sausages  rosewood 

Ginger  salad 

Ginseng  sassafras 

Granilla  spike 

Gum  Arabic  thyme 

Guaiacum,  and    Se-  turpentine  and 

negal  walnut 

Not  being  the  produce  of,  nor  imported  from  within,  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  and  not  being  imported  from  the 
West  Indies. 


Dantzic    Plain  linen  (except    Pitch,  Burgundy 

Platting  of  straw  or 

chip 
Pots,  melting 
Prunes 
Quicksilver 
Radix  serpen tariae 
Rags 

Raisins  of  all  sorts 
Rape  cakes 
Rhinehurst 
Rhubarb 
Rum 

Saccharum  saturn 
Saffron 

Sal  ammoniacus 
gem 
limonum,      or 

acetosella 
prunella 
succini 
Saphora 
Sarsaparilla 
Senna 
Silk,  raw,  thrown, 

or  waste 
Smalts 
Straw  hats 
Succus  liquoritiae 
Sugar 
Tapioca 
Tar,  Barbadoes 
Tornsal 
and    Toys 

Verdigris 
Vermicelli 
Vermilion 
Vanelloes,  and  all 
other  goods    un- 
manufactured 


bay 

cajeputa 

carraway 

cassia 

castor 

cinnamon 

cloves 

jessamine 

juniper 

lavender 

linseed 
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Corks,  ready  made 

Cuttle  shells 

Dice 

Eau  de  Cologne 

Enamel 

Essences  of  all  sorts 

Extracts  of  all  sorts 

Feathers,  ostrich 
and  others,  not 
otherwise    enume. 


Inkle,  wrought 
Lace  of  all  kinds 
Lapis  lazuli 
Mace,  imported  by 

licence 
Ulanna       Mercury 
MethegUn 
Morels 

Musical  boxes 
Musk       f     Myrrh 
Nutmegs,  imported 

by   • 


rated,    dressed    or    Nux  vomica 

Opium        Or  molu 
Ottar  of  roses 
Paper  Pearls 

Perry  Pictures 

Plate  Platina 

Platting  of  all  sorts 
Powder  of  bronze 

and  of  brass 
Powder,  not  other- 
wise enumerated, 
which  will  serve 
for  the  same  use 
as  starch 
Quicksilver 
Radix  ipecacuanhffi 

and  rhatanim 
Itesina  jalaps 
Rhubarb     Saffron 


Sal   limonum  and 

succini 
Scammony 
Silk,  raw  and  or- 

ganzined 
Snuff  Soap 

Spikenard    Starch 
Stones,  bezoar 


Storaxofall  kinds 
Succades  Sugar 
Threads  of  all  kind 
Tobacco 
Tortoiseshell 
Treacle  of  Venice 
Truffles  Turbith 
Vanelloes    Vellum 


Verdigris    Vinegar 
Watches  of  all  sorts 
Watch  glasses 
Waters,      mineral 

and  strong,  of  all 

sorts 
Wires 
Yam,  mohair 


TABLE  F. 
Agates,  rough  and   Columba  root 

polished  Coral  of  all  sorts 

Almond  paste 
Aloes 

Am  bra  liquida 
Ambergris 
Balsams  of  all  sorts 
Beads  of  all  kinds 
Beer        Benjamin 
Bottles 

Bugles  of  all  kinds 
Cambric 

Camphor    Candles 
Cantharides 
Cardamoms 

Cards        Carmine    Garnets 
Cassia  buds,  lignea.    Gauze  of  all  kinds 

fistula  Ginger,  preserved 

Castor  Glass  of  all  kinds 

China     ware    and    Grains   of    Paradise 

porcelain  and  of  Guinea 

Crystals  Cider    Gum  opoponax 

Cinnamon, import-     Hair,  human 

ed  under  licence  powder 

Citron  water  Hats     and     bonnets 

(Jivet  of  all  sorts 

Cloves,     imported    Jalap  Jet 

under  licence  Jewels,  emeralds,  ru- 

Clocks     Cochineal       bies,  and  all  other 
Cocculus  Indicus  precious  stones,  ex- 

Coloquintida  cept  diamonds 

Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  Merchandise  remaining  in  Warehouse  under  the  Locks 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  Ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  on  or  about  the  5th  of  January, 
J832  and  1833.  —  {Papers  published  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  66," 


And  also  all  goods  and  merchandise  of  every  description, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  warehousing  act,  may  be 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  only  ;  all  which 
goods  may  be  deposited  only  in  warehouses  enclosed  by  and 
surrounded  with  walls,  or  in  other  warehouses,  or  in  places 
of  special  security,  especially  to  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury. 

Warehouse  Rent. 

Rates  for  warehouse  rent  on  goodsjdeposited  in  the  king's 
warehouses  at  the  several  outsorts,  viz.  — 

On  large  cases  and  vats  containing  toys  or  other  merchan- 
dise, and  packages  of  wine  and  other  liquids,  per  week,  6d. 
each. 

Packages  of  baggage,  small  packages  of  presents ;  viz.  boxes, 
kegs,  jars,  i5tc.,!,per  week,  2(1.  each.  All  other  packages  not 
before  described  (excel  tobacco),  per  week,  4</.  each. 

For  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  deposited  in  the  king's  ware- 
house at  London,  2s. ;  and  for  every  hogshead  taken  out  of  the 
same,  2*.  For  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  warehoused  in  the 
king's  warehouse  at  the  outports,  lid.  per  week.  —  (Treasury 
Orders,  Nov.  27.  1824,  and  March  IS.  1830.) 


Articles. 

January, 

1832. 

January, 
1833. 

Articles. 

January, 
1832. 

January, 
1833. 

Alkanet  root 

lbs. 

183,506 

683,905 

Raisins     - 

-  packages 

41,695 

.35,228 

Annatto 

336,175 

232,328 

Rhubarb 

-           lbs. 

16,149 

17,683 

Ashes 

cwt. 

14,006 

12,882 

chests 

669 

460 

casks 

1,606 

135 

Rice 

cwt. 

42,967 

45,907 

Barilla 

cwt. 

147,820 

33,668 

bags 

12,255 

14,680 

Borax 

lbs. 

12,788 

27,776 

Sago     - 

cwt. 

20,696 

18,400 

chests 

166 

14 

chests 

2,326 

: 1,529 

Bristles    - 

lbs. 

89,331 

452,025 

Saltpetre 

cwt. 

35,821 

68,865 

casks 

426 

248 

Sarsaparilla 

lbs. 

91,337 

123,791 

Cassia  lignea 

lbs. 

82,234 

352.942 

bundles 

519 

746 

packages 

2,327 

1,611 

Shellac 

cwt. 

1,055 

2,101 

buds 

.           lbs. 

28,085 

1,154 

chests 

311 

244 

packages 

1,258 

2,511 

Shumac    - 

cwt. 

7,083 

11,138 

Camphor 

.         Us. 

12,237 

12,113 

bags 

3,122 

4,877 

chests 

1,147 

890 

Silk,  raw 

Ibl. 

2,067,194 

2,095,530 

Cinnamon 

lbs. 

886,099 

404,854 

thrown 

755,788 

89,575 

Cloves 

775,992 

820,849 

Smalts 



194,172 

294,092 

Cochineal 



323,261 

335„387 

Spirits,  brandy     - 

-     gallons 

612,420 

723,697 

serons,  &c. 

77 

13G 

puncheons 

772 

1,148 

Cocoa 

casks 

3,603 

1,168 

hhds. 

2,283 

3.864 

bags 

13,485 

2,772 

geneva 

-      gallons 

13,035 

27,530 

lbs. 

454,187 

401,527 

casks 

92 

99 

Coffee 

-      tierces 

17,097 

17,410 

cases 

.35 

178 

barrels 

1,195 

1,683 

rum 

-  puncheons 

58,932 

51,967 

bags 

77,789 

132,429 

hhds. 

10,525 

8,281 

balls 

13,207 

2,969 

gallons 

1,365,181 

694,618 

lbs. 

4,692,008 

6,087,989 

Steel       -              -      ■ 

cwt. 

11,456 

9,952 

Currants 

cwt. 

57,673 

37,652 

.    hS?.! 

1,528 

616 

caroteels  and  butu 

630 

i   2,604 

Sugar 

66,642 

55,268 

Figs         - 

cwt. 

5,634 

2,148 

tierces 

4,436 

3,018 

drums 

84,463 

77,586 

barrels 

2,060 

1,688 

packages 

5,030 

12,431 

bags 

136,272 

95,953 

Fustic 

-          tSns 

5,591 

899 

' 

chests 

10,373 

7,521 

Galls 

cwt. 

905 

917 

boxes 

15,600 

42,226 

bags 

1,676 

1,112 

cwt. 

281,513 

263,703 

Ginger    • 

cwt. 

2,351 

808 

Tallow        -     -  - 

38,261 

51,375 

casks  &  bags 

4,516 

288 

casTs 

12,565 

6,250 

Hemp 

cwt. 

127,660 

32,479 

Tea,  black 

lbs. 

42,256,432 

42,067,145 

bundles 

1,857 

336 

green    - 

— 

11,264,692 

11,279,163 

Hides 

cwt. 

26,418 

11,440 

Tin        - 

cwt. 

3,800 

2,197 

number 

28,401 

23,881 

casks 

40 

4,223 

India  rubber 

lbs. 

129,683 

158,321 

Tobacco 

cwt. 

146,544 

959,176 

Indigo 

644,255 

214,822 

hhds. 

8,780 

7,612 

cheats 

36,834 

29,670 

packages 

270 

23 

Iron,  bar 

tons 

5,974 

6,301 

Turpentine 

cwt. 

41,062 

42,263 

bars 

26,790 

13,411 

casks 

3,050 

13,571 

cwt. 

1,635 

Turmeric 

cwt. 

6,124 

8,466 

Lac  dye    - 

lbs. 

545,368 

637,738 

bags 

11,477 

10,844 

chests 

7,830 

6,813 

Valonia 

cwt. 

17,607 

9,430 

Lead 

cwt. 

6,336 

5,084 

Wine,  Cape 

-     gallons 

488,011 

222,985 

Logwood 

5,591 

7,524 

pipes 
hhds. 

412 

695 

Mace 

lbs. 

77,795 

2,761 

1,436 

688 

Madder 

cwt. 

9,018 

28,938 

French 

.     gallons 

340,681 

332,569 

casks 

247 

177 

hhds. 

536 

858 

roots 

cwt. 

2,528 

5,081 

cases 

1,493 

1,430 

casks 

24 

210 

Madeira       - 

-     gallons 

395,548 

361,594 

Molasses 

cwt. 

24,644 

7,672 

pipes 

300 

354 

casks 

1,634 

1,708 

hhSs. 

316 

442 

Nicaragua  wood     - 

tons 

866 

502 

Port 

-     gallons 

2,246,904 

1,576,837 

Nutmegs 

lbs. 

274,486 

228,546 

pipes 

925 

499 

Oil,  castor 

118,177 

65,710 

rthSs. 

1,438 

1,099 

packages 

3,488 

225 

Rhenish  - 

-     gallons 

48,529 

47,037 

olive 

tuns 

9,860 

1,132 

casks 

169 

43 

casks 

895 

172 

Spanish 

-     gallons 

2,596,214 

2,241,538 

palm 

cwt. 

3,241 

2,285 

butts 

795 

1,133 

casks 

983 

1,211 

hhds. 

2,259 

3,293 

Opium 

-      chests 

81 

unrated 

-     gallons 

172,559 

132,978 

lbs. 

10,674 

20,517 

K 

243 

143 

Pepper 

254,479 

478,750 

553 

307 

b^s 

60,429 

73,951 

Wool,  cotton 

bales 

10,081 

8,123 

Piece  goods  of  India,  calicoes,  pieces 

599,580 

489,009 

cwt. 

34,708 

102,110 

silks               - 

133,685 

181,738 

sheep'.      - 

lbs. 

2,078,248 

211,474 

nankeens      — 

1,219,240 

846,085 

bags 

2,506 

3,751 

Pimento 

-  casks  &  bags 

21,561 

18,174 

Zinc 

cwt. 

37,163 

32,826 

lbs. 

540,735 

483,220 

plates 

3,698 

3,933 

Quicksilver 

107,535 

24,189 

casks 

18 

25 

cwt. 

16,204 

34,291 

■ 
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1 226  WATCHES.  —  WATER. 

WATCHES  (Ger.  Uhren,  Taschenuhren ;  Fr.  Montres ;  It.  Oriuoli  da  tasca,  o  da 
saccoccia ;  Sp.  Relojes  de  faltriquera ;  Rus.  Karmanniie  tschasU),  po)-table  machines, 
generally  of  a  small  size  and  round  flat  shape,  that  measure  and  indicate  the  successive 
portions  of  time ;  having,  for  the  most  part,  their  motions  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring. 
When  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  executed  in  the  best  manner,  a 
watch  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  useful,  but  a  most  admirable  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  has  exercised  the  genius  and  invention  of  the  most  skilful  mechanics,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  for  nearly  3  centuries.  And,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  its  capacity  of  being  carried  about  uninjured  in  every  variety  of  position, 
the  number  and  complexity  of  its  movements,  and  the  extraordinary  accuracy  vi^ith  which 
it  represents  the  successive  portions  of  time  as  determined  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Paley  having  referred  to  it  as  a  striking  specimen 
of  human  ingenuity. 

Spring  watches  are  constructed  nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  pendulum  clocks. 
Instead  of  the  pendulum  in  the  latter,  a  spring  is  used  in  the  former,  the  isochronism 
of  the  vibrations  of  which  corrects  the  unequal  motions  of  the  balance. 

Historical  Notice.  —  The  invention  of  spring  watches  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  has  been  warmly  contested  for  Huygens  and  Hooke.  The  English  writers  generally  incline  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Dr.  Hutton  says —  [Mathematical  Dictionary,  art.  Watch),  that  the  words  "  Rob.  Hooke 
invenit,  1658,"  were  inscribed  on  the  dial  plate  of  a  watch  presented  to  Charles  II.  in  1675.  But  Montucia 
affirms  [Histoire  des  Mathematiques,  tom.  ii.  p.  413.  ed.  1800),  that  Huygens  made  this  "  belle  decouverte'* 
in  1656,  and  presented  a  spring  watch  to  the  States  of  Holland  in  1657.  Comparing  these  statements,  it 
certainly  appears  that  the  claim  of  Huygens  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  is  the  better  established  of 
the  two.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  either  of  those  distinguished  persons  owed,  in  this  respect, 
any  thing  to  the  other.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  happy  idea  of  employing  a  spring  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  watches  occurred  to  them  both  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Improvement  of  Watclies.  —  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  longitude  may  be  determined  by  the 
aid  of  accurately  going  watches,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  In 
this  view  liberal  premiums  have  been  given  to  the  makers  of  the  best  marine  watches,  or  chronometers, 
by  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Spain,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  parliament  offered 
a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  any  one  who  should  make  a  watch,  or  other  instrument,  capable  of  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  certain  limits.  This  magnificent  premium  was  awarded,  in  1764,  to  the 
celebrated  John  Harrison,  for  a  marine  watch,  which,  being  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  determined 
its  longitude  with  even  more  than  the  required  accuracy.  Other  premiums,  though  of  inferior  amount, 
were  subsequently  given  to  Messrs.  Mudge,  Arnold,  Earnshaw,  &c.  Since  1822, 2  prizes,  one  of  300/.  and 
one  of  200/.,  have  been  annually  given  to  the  makers  of  the  2  chronometers  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  twelvemonth's  trial  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  And  to  such 
perfection  has  the  manufacture  attained,  that  some  of  the  chronometers  employed  by  navigators,  though 
carried  into  the  most  opposite  climates,  have  not  varied  to  the  extent  of  2  seconds  in  their  mean  rate  of 
going  throughout  the  year. 

Watch  Manufacture.  —  The  watch-making  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  London ;  the 
artists  of  which  have  attained  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of  excellence  in  this  department.  There  are  about 
14,000  gold  and  85,000  silver  watches  annually  assayed  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  London  —  {Jacob  on  the 
Precious  Metals,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.)  —  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is,  probably,  not  much  under  600,000/. 
The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  Edinburgh,  &c. 
Watch  movements  used  to  be  extensively  manufactured  at  Prescot  in  Lancashire  j  but  latterly,  we 
believe,  the  manufacturers  have  been  withdrawing  to  Liverpool. 

On  the  Continent,  watches  are  principally  manufactured  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  in  NeufchateL  Some 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  watches  are  excellent ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  slight,  and  inferior 
to  those  made  in  London.  Paris  and  Geneva  watches  are  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and  are 
every  where  in  high  estimation,  particularly  among  the  ladies. 

Watches  impressed  with  any  mark  or  stamp,  appearing  to  be  or  to  represent  any  legal  British  assay 
mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  not  having  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  foreign  maker  abroad  visible  on  the.frame  and 
also  on  the  face,  or  not  being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the  parts  properly  fixed  in  the  case,  may  not 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52. 
§58.     See  ante,  p.  662.) 

Watches  in  China.  —  Pretty  considerable  numbers  of  European  watches  are  imported  into  China ;  and 
we  anticipate,  now  that  the  monopoly  is  put  down,  a  large  increase  of  the  trade.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, that  those  among  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  among  some  other  Eastern  nations,  who  can  afford  it, 
uniformly  wear  watches  in  pairs !  This  sort  of  extravagance  is  not,  however,  confined  to  watches,  but 
extends  to  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Shawls,  for  example,  are  invariably  worn  in  India  in  pairs  of 
exactly  the  same  pattern ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  find  a  native  dealer  who  will  sell  a 
single  shawl. 

In  1832,  there  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  18,678  watches  of  British  manufacture;  of  these, 
13,379  were  silver,  4,187  metal,  435  gold,  671  being  without  cases.  The  duty  on  foreign  watches  and 
clocks  is  an  ad  valorem  one  of  25  per  cent,  and  no  account  is  kept  of  the  numbers  of  each  imported. 
In  1832,  their  aggregate  value  amounted  to  25,332/.  :  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  clocks  and  watches 
exported  during  the  same  year  being  1,054/.  —  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  490.  Sess.  1833.; 

WATER.  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  work  of 
this  sort  with  respect  to  a  fluid  so  well  known  and  so  abundant.  But,  besides  being  an 
indispensable  necessary  of  life,  water  is,  in  most  large  cities,  an  important  commercial 
article.  It  is  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  principally,  that  we  mean  to  consider  it.  — 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  mode  of  supplying  different  places  with  water,  and  its 
price,  necessarily  vary  in  every  possible  way,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  on  these  sub- 
jects to  the  metropolis  only.  The  few  remarks  we  intend  to  offer  of  a  general  nature 
will  apply  indifferently  to  any  populous  place,  the  supply  of  which  with  water  occasions 
a  considerable  expense. 

1.  Qualifi/  of  Water.  —  Dr.  Ure  has  made  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
water  :  —  "  Water,"  says  he,  "  is  a  very  transparent  fluid,  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  activity  with 
regard  to  organised  substances,  which  renders  it  friendly  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  for  both  which'it 
is,  indeed,  indispensably  necessary.    Hence  it  acts  but  slightly  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  therefore 
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said  to  have  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  appears  to  possess  considerable  elasticity,  and  yields  in  a  per 
ceptible  degree  to  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  condensing  machine. 

"  Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly  pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within  or  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vegetable,  or  animal  particles,  according 
to  the  substances  over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Rain  and  snow  waters  are  much  purer  than  these, 
although  they  also  contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been  exhaled  along  with  the  watery 
vapours. 

"  The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  following  marks  or  properties  of  pure  water :  — 

"  1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than'water  that  is  not  pure. 

"  2.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not  pure. 

"  3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

"  4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  containing  metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard  waters,  and 
feels  softer  when  touched. 

"  5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol,  mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  it. 

"  6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  ;  or  a  solution  of  silver, 
or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid  ;  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

"  Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  an  elementary  or  simple  substance ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen." 

2.  Supply  of  Water.  —  London  was  very  ill  supplied  with  water  previously  to  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  New  River  water  was  introduced  into  the 
city.  This  exceedingly  useful  work  was  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  famous 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  expended  his  whole  fortune  on  the  project ;  having,  like 
many  other  public  benefactors,  entailed  poverty  on  himself  and  his  posterity  by  embark- 
ing in  an  undertaking  productive  of  vast  wealth  to  others,  and  of  great  public  utility. 
The  New  River  has  its  principal  source  near  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware, 
about  20  miles  from  London ;  but  the  artificial  channel  in  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
is  about  40  miles  in  length.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  encountered  innumerable  difficulties 
during  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  which  it  is  probable  would  have  been  abandoned, 
at  least  for  a  time,  but  for  the  aid  aflPorded  by  James  I.  The  New  River  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1619,  6  years  after  the  water  had  been  brought  to  the  reservoir  at 
Islington.  The  undertaking  yielded  very  little  profit  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  ;  but  it  has  since  become  extremely  profitable ;  so  much  so,  that  an  original  500/. 
share  has  been  sold  for  1 3,000Z.  ! 

The  Chelsea  Water- Works  Company  was  formed  in  1723,  and  (with  the  aid  of  3 
smaller  companies,  none  of  which  are  now  in  existence)  it,  and  the  New  River,  supplied 
all  that  part  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  with  water,  down  to  the  year  1810. 
In  that  year,  however,  3  new  companies,  the  East  London,  West  Middlesex,  and  Grand 
Junction,  were  established,  under  the  authority  of  different  acts  of  parliament.  At  this 
moment  the  metropolis  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  following  companies  :  — 

New  River,  ..  I  Grand  Junction, 

Chelsea,  I  Lambeth, 

East  London,  I  Vauxhall,  or  South  London,  and 

West  Middlesex,  |  Southwark  Water  Works. 

The  following  statements  with  respect  to  these  companies  are  taken  from  Mr.  Wade's 
valuable  treatise  on  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  Report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  government  in  1827,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
metropolis,  is  the  principal  authority  on  which  they  are  founded. 

"  The  New  River  Company  get  their  supply  from  the  spring  at  Chadwell,  between  Hertford  and  Ware. 
It  comes  in  an  open  channel,  of  about  40  miles  in  length,  to  reservoirs  at  Clerkenwell.  There  are  2  re- 
servoirs, having  between  them  a  surface  of  about  5  acres,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet.  These  reservoirs 
are  84i  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  the  Thames  ;  and,  by  means  of  steam  engines  and  a  stand-pipe,  an 
additional  height  of  60  feet  can  be  given  to  the  water,  so  that  all  the  mains  belonging  to  this  Company 
are  kept  full  by  a  considerable  pressure  of  water.  The  highest  service  given  by  the  New  River  is  the 
cistern  oi>  the  top  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  is  brought  has  only  a 
fall  of  2  inches  per  mile  ;  thus  it  wastes,  by  evaporation,  during  the  drought  of  summer,  and  is  impeded 
by  frost  in  the  winter.  At  these  times  the  Company  pump  an  additional  supply  from  the  Thames,  at 
Broken  Wharf,  between  Blackfriars  and  Southwark  Bridges.  To  this,  however,  they  seldom  have  re- 
course; and  their  engine,  erected  since  the  works  at  London  Bridge  were  broken  down,  has  worked  only 
176  hours  in  the  year.  The  New  River  Company  supply  66,600  houses  with  water,  at  an  annual  average 
of  about  1,100  hogsheads  each,  or,  in  all,  about  75,000,000  hogsheads  annually. 

"  The  East  London  Water  Works  are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on  the  river  Lea,  about  3  miles  from  the 
Thames,  and  a  little  below  the  point  to  which  the  tide  flows  up  the  Lea.  By  the  act  of  parliament,  this 
Company  must  take  its  water  when  the  tide  runs  up  and  the  mills  below  have  ceased  working.  The  water 
is  pumped  into  reservoirs  and  allowed  to  settle  ;  and  a  supply  of  6,000,000  gallons  is  daily  distributed  to 
about  42,000  houses.  This  Company  supply  no  water  at  a  greater  elevation  than  30  feet,  and  the  usual 
height  at  which  the  delivery  is  made  to  the  tenants  is  6  feet  above  the  pavement ;  they  have  200  miles  of 
iron  pipes,  which,  in  some  places,  cost  them  7  guineas  a  yard.  This  and  the  New  River  are  the  only 
companies  which  do  not  draw  their  supply  of  water  entirely  from  the  Thames. 

"  The  West  M2drf/esea:  derive  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames,  at  the  upper  end  of  Hammer- 
smith, about  9|  miles  above  London  Bridge,  and  where  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  gravel.  The  water  is 
forced  by  engines  to  a  reservoir  at  Kensington,  309  feet  long,  123  wide,  and  20  deep,  paved  and  lined  with 
bricks,  and  elevated  about  120  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Thames.  They  have  another  reservoir  on 
Little  Primrose  Hill,  about  70  feet  higher,  and  containing  88,000  hogsheads  of  water,  under  the  pressure 
of  which  the  drains  are  kept  charged,  in  case  of  fires.  They  serve  about  15,000  tenants,  and  the  average 
daily  supply  is  about  2,250,000  gallons. 

"  The  Chelsea  Water  Works  derive  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  about  ^  of  a  mile  east  of 
Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  they  have  2  reservoirs  —  one  in  the  Green  Park  and  another  in  Hyde  Park  — 
the  former  having  an  elevation  of  44  feet,  and  the  latter  of  70.  These  reservoirs,  till  within  these  few 
months,  had  never  been  cleaned,  nor  had  there  been  any  preparation  made  for  that  purpose  in  their  con- 
struction. About  ^  of  the  water  served  out  by  this  Company  is  allowed  to  settle  in  these  reser- 
voirs,  and  the  remaining  §   are   sent    directly  from  the  Thames.     Latterly,   the  Company  have 
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been  making  preparations  for  filtering  the  water ;  and  also  for  allowing  it  to  settle  in  reservoirs,  at 
Chelsea,  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  mains.  The  Chelsea  Company  serve  about  12,400  houses,  and  the 
average  daily  supply  is  1,760,000  gallons. 

"  The  Grand  Junction  Company  derive  the  whole  of  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  immediately  ad- 
joining Chelsea  Hospital ;  thence  it  is  pumped,  without  any  filtration  or  settling,  into  3  reservoirs  at 
Paddington.  These  reservoirs  are  about  71,  86,  and  92  feet  above  high  water  mark  in  the  Thames  ;  their 
united  contents  are  19,355,840  gallons ;  and  by  means  of  a  stand-pipe,  the  water  is  forced  to  the  height  of 
147  feet,  or  about  61  feet  above  the  average  height  in  the  reservoir.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  is  7,700,  and  the  average  daily  supply  is  about  2,800,000  gallons. 

"  The  Lambeth  Company  take  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  between  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
Bridges.  It  is  drawn  from  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a  suction  pipe,  and  delivered  to  the  tenants  without 
being  allowed  to  subside ;  there  being  only  a  cistern  of  400  barrels  at  the  works,  as  a  temporary  supply, 
until  the  engines  can  be  started.  The  greatest  height  to  which  the  Company  force  water  is  about  40  feet ; 
the  number  of  houses  that  they  supply  is  16,000,  and  the  average  service  is  1,244,000  gallons  daily. 

*'  The  South  London,  or  Vauxhall  Company,  take  their  supply  from  the  river  Thames  by  a  tunnel, 
which  is  laid  6  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and  as  far  into  the  river  as  the  third  arch  of  Vauxhall  Bridge. 
At  that  particular  place,  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  described  as  being  always  clean,  and  without  any  of 
those  depositions  of  mud  and  more  offensive  substances  that  are  found  in  many  other  places.  Besides  the 
greater  purity  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames  here  than  where  any  other  Company  on  the  south  side  take  their 
supply,  the  Company  allow  the  water  to  settle  in  reservoirs.  The  Vauxhall  Company  supply  about 
10,000  houses  with  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

"  The  Southwark  Water  Works  (the  property  of  an  individual)  are  supplied  from  the  middle  of  the 
Thames,  below  Southwark  and  London  Bridges  ;  and  the  water  thus  taken  is  sent  out  to  the  tenants 
without  standing  to  settle,  or  any  filtration  further  than  it  receives  from  passing  through  wire  grates  and 
small  holes  in  metallic  plates.  The  number  of  houses  supplied  by  these  works  is  about  7,000,  and  the 
average  daily  supply  about  720,000  gallons." 

The  results  may  be  collected  into  a  Table,  as  follows  :  — 


Companies. 

Services. 

Average  per  Day, 
Gallons. 

Gallons  Annually. 

House,   Gallons. 

1.  New  River         .          -        .        . 

2.  East  London 

3.  West  Middlesex 

4.  Chelsea       -          -        .  - 

5.  Grand  Junction       -           -       - 

6.  Lambeth        -       .           -           - 

7.  South  London 

8.  Southwark 

Total    - 

67,000 
42,000 
15,000 
12,400 

7,700 
16,000 
10,000 

7,000 

13,000,000 
16,000,000 
2,250,000 
1,760,000 
2,800,000 
1,244,000 
1,000,000 
,720,000 

4,056,000,000 
1,872,000,000 
702,000,000 
549,120,000 
873,600,000 
388,128,000 
312,000,000 
224,540,000 

182 
143 
150 
142 

363 
77 
100 
102 

183,100          1             28,774,000 

8,977,388,000 

157 

Average  per  house  north  of  the  river 
Average  per  house  south  of  the  river 


196  gallons. 
93  ditto. 


It  would  appear  from  this  Table,  as  if  the  supply  of  water  were  either  excessive  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river,  or  very  deficient  on  the  Surrey  side.  But  this  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  northern  district  are,  speaking  generally,  decidedly  richer  than  those  in  the  southern 
district;  they  have,  particularly  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  larger  families,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  horses.  There  is  also  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  water  upon  the  roads  in  Middlesex  than  in  Surrey, 
Still,  however,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  more  liberal  supply  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Monopoly  of  the  Water  Companies.  —  The  sanction  of  parliament  -was  given  to  the  3  new  companies 
formed  in  1810,  not  so  much  in  the  view  of  increasing  the  actual  supply  of  water,  as  of  checking  mono- 
poly, and  reducing  the  rates  by  their  competition.  But  these  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  For  a 
while,  indeed,  the  competition  of  the  several  companies  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  their  interests,  and 
occasioned  the  total  destruction  of  some  of  the  inferior  ones;  but  no  sooner  had  this  happened,  than  the 
others  discovered  that  tiieir  interests  were  in  reality  the  same,  and  that  the  true  way  to  promote  them 
was  to  concert  measures  together.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  5  companies  for  the  supply  of  that 
part  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  river  proceeded  to  divide  the  town  into  as  many  districts,  binding 
themselves,  under  heavy  penalties,  not  to  encroach  on  each  other's  estates:  and  having  in  this  way  gone 
far  to  secure  themselves  against  any  new  competitors,  their  next  measure  was  to  adAJive  and  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  rates  established  in  1810  ;  and  these  have,  in  several  instances,  been  still  further  augmented! 
The  benefits  that  were  expected  to  result  from  their  multiplication  have,  therefore,  proved  quite  imal 
ginary  ;  and  though  the  supply  of  water  has  been  increased,  it  is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been  under  a  different  system. 

The  following  statement  of  the  rates  and  profits  of  the  5  principal  Water  Companies  in  1820  and  1827, 
is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  supply  of  water 
in  1828 :  — 


Comparative  Returns  of  1820  with  1827. 

Years. 

Houses. 

Average 

Rate 
perHouse. 

Gross  Annual 
Income. 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

Nett  Profit. 

Remarks. 

L.        e.  d.      1         L.       ».  d. 

L.       s.    d. 

e. 

West  Middlesex. 

1820 

10,350 

47 

24,252    6  10     1       9,000    0    0 

15,252     6  10 

1827 

14,500 

51 

37,000    0     0           13,000    0    0 

24,000     0    0 

1820 

h7,180 

57 

20,153  11    7     1        8,916    6    5 

24,702    5    0     1      10,674    8    4 

Chelsea. 

11,237     5    7 

1827 

7,809 

61 

14,027  16    8 

1820 

8,631 

35 

15,150    7  11      1     12,255  11    0 

2,894  16  11 

1827 

12,409 

30 

18,589  16    1     1     12,532    2    9 
East  London. 

6,057  13    4 

1820 

32,071 

22 

35,358  14    9     1      16,336    1     0 

45,442  19    5     1     14,050    6    3 

New  River. 

19,022  13    9 

There  was  also  a  non-permanent 

1827 

42,000 

21 

31,392  13    2 

ex))cn(Uture  in  1827,  amountmg 

to  23,217/.  18«.  2rf. 

1820 

52,082 

25 

67,275    2    4     1     48,109  18    4 

95,657  15  10    J     59,204  13    3 

South"  London. 

19,165     4    0 

1827 

66,600 

28 

36,453     2    7 

1820 

5,200 

18 

4,708    3    4- 

• 

Incomplete. 

1827 

10,000 

16 

8,293    2    7            7,991  13    7 

Lambeth. 
9,335    0    0      1       8,552    0    0 

301     9    0 

1820 

11,487 

16 

783    0    0 

1827 

15,987 

16 

12,370    0    0      1       9,500    0    0 
Southwark. 

2,870    0    0 

1820 
1827 

6,900 

. 

:   1    :        : 

^ 

1  Returns  incomplete. 
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Total  North  of  the  Thames, 


Years. 

Houses. 

IGross  Annual  Income. 

Gross  fXpenditure. 

Nett  Profit. 

1820 
1827 

110,314'' 
143,318 

L.        ,.   d. 
162,190    3    5 
221,392  16    4 

L.        s.  d. 

94,617  16    4 
109,461  10    7 

L.        s.    d. 

67, .572    7     I 
111,931     5    9 

Total  South  of  the  Thames.  —  Returns  not  complete. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  article  Companies,  that  certain  restrictions  ought,  iii 
almost  all  cases,  to  be  imposed  on  companies  for  the  supply  of  water  to  a  large  city.  These  are  not  un- 
dertakings that  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  free  principles  that  may  generally  be  relied  upon.  If  there 
be  only  one  set  of  springs  adjacent  to  a  town,  or  if  there  be  certain  springs  more  conveniently  situated  for 
supplying  it  with  water  than  any  other,  a  company  acquiring  a  right  to  such  springs,  and  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  water  to  town,  would  thereby  gain  an  exclusive  advantage  ;  and  if  no  limits 
were  set  to  its  dividends,  its  partners  might  make  an  enormous  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
without  its  being  possible  materially  to  reduce  them  by  means  of  competition.  What  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  New  River  Company  sufficiently  evinces  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Had  its 
dividends  been  limited  to  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  profit,  the  water  that  is  at  present  supplied  by  its 
means  might  have  been  furnished  for  a  small  part  of  what  it  actually  costs.  But  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
priority  of  occupation,  even  without  any  other  peculiar  advantage,  goes  far  to  exclude  all  regular  and 
wholesome  competition.  A  company  that  has  got  pipes  laid  down  in  the  streets  may,  if  threatened  by 
the  competition  of  another  company,  lower  its  rates  so  as  to  make  the  latter  withdraw  from  the  field  ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  it  may  revert  to  its  old,  or  even  to  higher  charges.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible,  in 
cumbrous  concerns  of  this  sort,  to  have  any  thing  like  competition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term; 
and  experience  shows  that  whenever  it  is  attempted,  it  only  continues  for  a  limited  period,  and  is  sure  to 
be  in  the  end  efFectually  suppressed.  We  are,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  company  ought  ever 
to  be  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  water  into  a  large  city,  without  a  maximum  being  set  both  to  the  rates 
and  the  dividends  ;  giving  the  company  an  option,  in  the  event  of  the  maximum  rate  yielding  more  than 
the  maximum  dividend,  either  to  reduce  the  rate,  or  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  the  company's 
stock;  so  that  ultimately  the  charge  on  account  of  the  dividends  may  be  got  rid  of. 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  add,  that  we  are  supported  in  what  is  now  stated  by  the  Report  oi  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis,  printed  in  1821.  It  is 
there  said  —  "  The  public  is  at  present  without  any  protection  even  against  a  further  indefinite  extension 
of  demand.  In  cases  of  dispute,  there  is  no  tribunal  but  the  Boards  of  the  companies  themselves,  to 
which  individuals  can  appeal ;  there  are  no  regulations  but  such  as  the  companies  may  have  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  may  therefore  at  any  time  revoke,  for  the  continuance  of  the  supply  in  its 
present  state,  or  for  defining  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  householder.  All  these 
points,  and  some  others  of  the  same  nature,  indispensably  require  legislative  regulation,  where  the  subject 
matter  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  the  supply  has,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  got  into  such 
a  course  that  it  is  not  under  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  govern  supply  and  demand  in  other 
cases. 

"  The  principle  of  the  acts  under  which  these  companies  were  instituted,  was  to  encourage  competition ; 
and  certainly  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  only  from  competition,  or  the  expectation  of  competition,  that 
a  perfect  security  can  be  had  for  a  good  supply.  But  your  committee  are  satisfied,  that,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  undertakings,  the  principle  of  competition  requires  to  be  guarded  by  particular  checks 
and  limits  in  its  apphcation  to  them,  in  order  to  render  it  effectual,  without  the  risk  of  destruction  to  the 
competing  parties,  and  thereby,  ultimately,  of  a  serious  injury  to  the  public."  And  the  committee  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  —  "  The  submission  of  their  accounts  annually  to  parliament,  for  a  few  years,  would 
necessarily  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  question." 

We  think  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  by  calling  upon 
the  companies  to  lay  annually  detailed  statements  of  their  affairs  before  parliament.  They  should  be 
obliged  in  these  statements  to  give  an  account  of  the  rates  charged  by  them,  and  to  make  a  special  report 
as  to  every  case  in  which  they  have  withdrawn  water  from  a  liouseholder.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  repeat, 
in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  the  common. places  about  competition  securing  for  the  citizens  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  at  the  lowest  prices,  in  the  same  way  that  the  competition  of  bakers  and  butchers  secures 
them  supplies  of  beef  and  bread  !  The  statements  already  made  show  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  articles  are  supplied.  If  a  man  be  dissatisfied  with  any  particular 
butcher  or  baker,  he  may  go  to  another;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  change  his  water  merchant, 
unless  he  also  change  the  place  of  his  residence.  No  water  company  will  encroach  upon  the  district 
assigned  to  another ;  and  supposing  an  individual  unlucky  enough  to  quarrel  with  those  who  have  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  he  must  either  migrate  to  another, 
or  be  without  water,  unless  he  can  get  a  supply  upon  his  own  premises  !  Such  being  the  actual  state  of 
things,  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  talk  about  competition  affording  any  real  security  against  extortion  and 
abuse.  Even  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  companies  would  be  a  very  inadequate  check  on 
their  conduct ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  now  be  resorted  to ;  and  as  it  would 
have  considerable  influence,  it  ought  not,  certainly,  to  be  neglected. 

3.  Quality  of  the  London  Water.  — All  the  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  River  and  East 
London  Companies,  derive  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  Thames  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  taking 
it  up  within  the  limits  to  which  the  tide  flows,  it  is  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  loaded  with  many 
impurities.  But  the  reports  that  were  recently  so  very  prevalent,  with  respect  to  the  deleterious  quality 
of  the  water  taken  Jfrom  the  river,  have  been  shown  to  be  very  greatly  exaggerated.  The  statement  of 
Dr.  Bostock,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  commissioners,  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
purities in  the  Thames  water  are  mechanically  suspended  in,  and  not  chemically  combined  with,  it ;  and 
that  tliey  maybe  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  or  by  merely  allowing  it  to  stand  at  rest.  Most  of  the 
companies  have  recently  made  considerable  efforts  to  improve  their  water ;  and  though  they  have  not 
done  in  this  respect  as  much  as  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  a  considerable  improvement  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  effected  :  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
assured,  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  that,  though  not  nearly  so  pure  as  a 
little  pains  would  render  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  notion  that  its  impurities  have 
been  such  as  to  affect,  in  any  degree,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  Water  for  Ships.  —  Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  preserving  water  on  board 
ships.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  charring  the  inside  of  the  casks  in  which  the  water  is  kept,  and 
the  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks.  The  latter,  being  made  of  the  required  shape,  may  be  conve- 
niently  stowed  into  any  part  of  the  ship.  In  men-of-war,  the  iron  tanks  serve  as  ballast;  the  water 
being  brought  up  by  a  forcing  pump.  Water  is  found  to  preserve  better  in  them  than  in  any  other  sort 
of  vessel.  Drip-stones  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in  the  purification  of  water.  When 
water  is  taken  on  board  from  a  river  into  which  the  tide  flows,  it  should,  of  course,  be  raised  at 
low  ebb. 

WAX  (Ger.  Wachs ;  Fr.  Cire ;  It.  and  Sp.  Cera;  Rus.  Wosk),  a  vegetable  product. 
Several  plants  contain  wax  in  such  abundance,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extract  it 
from  them.     But  bees'  wax  is  by  far  the  most  generally  known.     The  honey  is  first 
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pressed  from  the  comb,  and  the  wax  is  then  melted  into  cakes.  It  has  a  slight  odour  of 
honey,  is  insipid,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  hue.  It  is  brittle,  yet  soft,  and  somewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  earth,  pea  meal,  resin,  &c.  The 
presence  of  the  former  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  is  very  brittle,  or  when  its  colour 
inclines  more  to  gray  than  to  yellow ;  and  the  presence  of  resin  may  be  suspected  when 
the  fracture  appears  smooth  and  shining,  instead  of  being  granulated.  Wax,  when 
bleached  or  purified,  is  white,  perfectly  insipid,  inodorous,  and  somewhat  translucent ;  it 
is  harder,  less  unctuous  to  the  touch,  heavier,  and  less  fusible,  than  yellow  wax.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  the  white  oxide  of  lead  to  increase  its  weight,  with  white 
tallow,  and  with  potato  starch.  The  first  is  detected  by  melting  the  wax  in  water,  when 
the  oxide  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  the  presence  of  tallow  is  indicated  by  the  wax  being  of 
a  dull  opaque  white,  and  wanting  the  transparency  which  distinguishes  pure  wax  ;  and 
starch  may  be  detected  by  applying  sulphuric  acid  to  the  suspected  wax,  as  the  acid 
carbonises  the  starch,  without  acting  on  the  wax.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry,  and  Dr. 
A    T.   Thomson's  Dispensatory.) 

Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of  wax  produced  at  home,  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported  from 
abroad  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  import  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  duty,  which,  notwithstanding  its  late  reduction,  still  amounts  to  \l.  \Qs.  per  cwt.  The  total  quan- 
tity imported,  in  1831,  amounted  to  7,203  cwt;  of  which  3,892  cwt.  came  from  Western  Africa,  1,551  cwt. 
from  Tripoli,  Barbary,  &c.,  910  cwt.  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  from  Russia,  Germany,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Wax,  the  Quantities  retained  for  Home  Use,  the  Rates  of  Duty 
thereon,  and  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Duty,  in  1831  and  1832.  —  {Papers  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.) 


Imports. 
1831.     1832. 


Exports. 
1831.     1832> 


Cwt.      Cwt. 


Retained  for  Home 
Consumption. 
1831.  1832. 


Cwt. 
302 
94 


10,002     J     326 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


L.  s.    d. 


0    0 


Produce  of 
Duty. 


L.       s.    d. 


1  10    0     10,262    0    0 


823    0    0 


The  price  of  wax  varies  (duty  included)  from  51.  to  10/.  a  cwt. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Weights  are  used  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of 
bodies, — a  quality  depending  partly  on  their  magnitude,  and  partly  on  their  density. 
Measures  are  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  bodies,  or  the  space  which  they 
occupy. 

(For  an  account  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  foreign  countries,  and  their 
equivalents  in  English  weights  and  measures,  see  the  notices  of  the  great  sea-port  towns 
dispersed  throughout  this  work.  Thus,  for  the  Russian  weights  and  measures,  see 
Petersburgh  ;  for  those  of  China,  see  Canton  ;    &c.) 

Neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  weight  of  any  one  body  can  be  determined,  unless  by 
comparing  it  with  some  other  body  selected  as  a  standard.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
form  any  idea  in  respect  of  magnitude  or  weight,  except  in  relation  to  some  definite 
space  or  weight  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  say  that  one  article  weighs  1  pound, 
another  2  pounds,  a  third  3,  and  so  on ;  meaning  not  only  that  these  weights  are  to  each 
other  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  but  also  that  the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  equal  to 
the  known  and  determinate  weight  denominated  a  pound,  that  the  second  is  equal  to  2 
pounds,  and  so  on. 

Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure.  —  Standards  of  lineal  measure  must  have  been 
fixed  upon  at  the  earliest  period,  and  appear  to  have  consisted  principally  of  parts  of  the 
human  body,  —  as  the  cubit,  or  length  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  :  the  foot ;  the  ulna,  arm,  or  yard ;  the  span ;  the  digit,  or  finger ;  the 
fithom,  or  space  from  the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other,  when  they  are  both 
extended  in  opposite  directions  ;  the  pace,  &c.  Large  spaces  were  estimated  by  mea- 
sures formed  out  of  multiples  of  the  smaller  ones  ;  and  sometimes  in  day's  journeys,  or 
by  the  space  which  it  was  supposed  an  ordinary  man  might  travel  in  a  day,  using  a 
reasonable  degree  of  diligence. 

But  lineal  measures  can  oniy  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  solid  bodies  j  the 
magnitude  of  bodies  in  a  liquid  or  fluid  state  has  to  be  determined  by  what  are  called 
measures  of  capacity.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  shells,  or  other  hollow 
instruments  afforded  by  nature,  were  used  as  standards.  But  the  inaccuracy  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  referring  to  them  must  soon  have  become  obvious ;  and  it  early 
occurred,  that  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  liquids  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
to  constitute  an  artificial  one,  the  dimensions,  and  consequently  the  capacity,  of  which 
should  be  determined  by  the  lineal  measures  previously  adopted. 

The  determination  of  the  gravity  or  weight  of  different  bodies  supposes  the  invention 
of  the  balance.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  steps  which  led  to  its  introduction  ;  but  it  was 
used  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  seems  probable  that,  at  first,  cubes  of  some  common 
lineal  measure,  as  a  foot,  or  the  fraction  of  a  foot,  formed  of  copper,  iron,  or  some  other 
metal,  were  used  as  standards  of  weight.     When  the  standard  was  selected,  if  it  was  de- 
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sired  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  or  weight  of  any  given  article,  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  put  it  into  one  of  the  scales  of  the  balance  ;  and  as  many  cubes,  or  parts  of  cubes, 
on  the  other,  as  might  be  necessary  to  counterpoise  it. 

Weights  have,  however,  been  frequently  derived  from  grains  of  com.  Hence,  in 
this,  and  in  some  other  European  countries,  the  lowest  denomination  of  weight  is  a  gr  tin  ; 
and  32  of  these  grains  are  directed,  by  the  ancient  statute  called  Compositio  Mensurarit  >«, 
to  compose  a  pennyweight,  whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound,  aud  so 
upwards. 

In  every  country  in  which  commercial  transactions  are  extensively  carried  on,  the  im- 
portance of  having  weights  and  measures  determined  by  some  fixed  standard  becomes 
obvious  to  every  one.  But  as  the  size  of  different  parts  of  the  human  body  differ  in 
different  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  select  some  durable  article,  —  a  metallic  rod,  for 
example,  —  of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  cubit,  foot,  &c.,  and  to  make  it  a  standard  with 
which  all  the  other  cubits,  feet,  &c.  used  in  mensuration  shall  correspond.  These  stan- 
dards have  always  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  care :  at  Rome,  they  were  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  among  the  Jews,  their  custody  was  intrusted  to  the  family  of 
Aaron.  —  (Paucton,  Metrologie,  p.  223.) 

The  principal  standards  used  in  the  ancient  world,  were,  the  cubit  of  the  Jews,  from 
which  their  other  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight  were  derived ;  and  the  foot 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  England,  our  ancient  historians  tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revived,  standard  of 
lineal  measure  was  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  who  ordered  that  the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell, 
which  corresponds  to  the  modern  yard,  should  be  made  of  the  exact  length  of  his  own 
arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length  should  be  raised  upon  it.  This  standard 
has  been  maintained,  without  any  sensible  variation.  In  1742,  the  Royal  Society  had 
a  yard  made,  from  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  standard  ells  or  yards  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  kept  at  the  Exchequer.  In  1758,  an  exact  copy  was 
made  of  the  Royal  Society's  yard  ;  and  this  copy  having  been  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  reported  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  yard,  it 
Avas  marked  as  such;  and  this  identical  yard  is  declared,  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74., 
to  be  the  standard  of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain.  The  cla^ise  in  the  act  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1825  (subsequently  extended  to  the  1st  of  January,  1826),  the 
straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  2  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod, 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures  '  Standard 
Yard,  1760,'  are  engraved,  shall  be  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  that  measure  of  length  or  lineal 
extension  called  a  yard  ;  and  the  same  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  said  2  points 
in  the  said  gold  studs  in  the  said  brass  rod,  the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  62"  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, shall  be  and  is  hereby  denominated  the  '  Imperial  Standard  Yard,' and  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of  extension,  wherefrom  or  whereby  all  other  measures 
of  extension  whatsoever,  whether  the  same  be  lineal,  superficial,  or  solid,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and 
ascertained  ;  and  that  all  measures  of  length  shaH  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  or  certain  proportions  of 
the  said  standard  yard  ;  and  that  l-3d  part  of  the  said  standard  yard  shall  be  a  foot,  and  the  12th  part  of 
such  foot  shall  be  an  inch  ;  and  that  the  pole  or  perch  in  length  shall  contain  3^  such  yards,  the  furlong 
220  such  yards,  and  the  mile  1,760  such  yards." —  ^  1. 

The  superficial  measures  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  square  of  this  standard  ;   it 

being  enacted,  that 

"  The  rood  of  land  shall  contain  1,210  square  yards,  according  to  the  said  standard  yard  ;  and  that  the 
acre  of  land  shall  contain  4,840  such  square  yards,  being  160  square  perches,  poles,  or  rods."—  §  2. 

Uniformity  of  Weights  and  Measures.  —  The  confusion  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  use  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  different  magnitudes, 
was  early  remarked ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  which  efforts  have  not  been  made 
to  reduce  them  to  the  same  uniform  system.  Numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed,  having  this  object  in  view,  and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same  weights  and  mea- 
sures, under  very  severe  penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  customs,  and 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  new  regulations,  these  statutes  have  always  had  a  very  limited 
influence,  and  the  greatest  diversity  has  continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal  measures. 
But  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  seems  to  have,  at  length,  effected  what  former  statutes 
failed  of  accomplishing.  It  is,  perhaps,  indebted  for  its  success  in  this  respect  to  the 
moderate  nature  of  the  changes  which  it  introduced.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  made 
no  alteration  in  the  lineal  measures  previously  in  use.  Neither  did  it  affect  the  pre- 
viously existing  system  of  weights :  both  the  Troy  and  the  Avoirdupois  weights  having 
been  preserved. 

"  The  Troy  weight,"  says  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  "  appeared  to  us  (the 
commissioners  of  weights  and  measures)  to  be  the  ancient  weight  of  this  kingdom,  having,  as  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  existed  in  the  same  state  from  the  time  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there  are 
reasons,  moreover,  to  believe,  that  the  word  Troy  has  no  reference  to  any  town  in  France,  but  rather  to 
the  monkish  name  given  to  London,  of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on  the  legend  of  Brute.  Troy  weight, 
therefore,  according  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact,  London  weight.  We  were  induced,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve the  Troy  weight,  because  all  the  coinage  has  been  uniformly  regulated  by  it ;  and  all  medical  pre- 
scriptions or  formulas  now  are,  and  always  have  been,  estimated  by  Troy  weight,  under  a  peculiar  sub- 
division, which  the  College  of  Physicians  have  expressed  themselves  most  anxious  to  preserve." 
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It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  Troy  weight;  and  also,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  o 
the  Troy  standard,  to  raise  the  Avoirdupois  weight  from  this  basis. 

"  We  found,'*  said  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  "  the  Avoirdupois  weight,  by  which  all  heavy  goods  have  been 
for  a  long  time  weighed  (probably  derived  from  Avoirs  (Averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods  or  chattels, 
and  Poids,  weight),  to  be  universally  used  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  weight,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  accuracy  as  Troy  weight,  by  which  more  precious  articles  have 
been  weighed ;  but  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot  differ  by  more  than  1,  2,  or  3  grains, 
from  7,000  grains  Troy ;  some  being  in  excess,  and  others,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  defect,  but  in  no  case 
amounting  to  above  1,  2,  or  3  grains.  It  therefore  occurred  to  us,  that  we  should  be  offering  no  violence 
to  this  system  of  weights,  if  we  declared  that  7,000  grains  Troy  should  be  hereafter  considered  as  the 
pound  Avoirdupois." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  it  was  enacted,  —  "  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1825,  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  1  pound  Troy  weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  original  and  genuine  stan- 
dard measure  of  weight,  and  that  such  brass  weight  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated,  the  Imperial 
Standard  Troy  pound,  and  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit  or  only  standard 
measure  of  weight,  from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascertained ;  and  that 
l-12th  part  of  the  said  Troy  pound  shall  be  an  ounce ;  and  that  l-20th  part  of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  penny- 
weight ;  and  that  l-24th  part  of  such  pennyweight  shall  be  a  grain  ;  so  that  5,760  such  grains  shall  be  a 
Troy  pound ;  and  that  7,000  such  grains  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  Avoirdupois, 
and  that  l-16th  part  of  the  said  pound  Avoirdupois  shall  be  an  ounce  Avoirdupois,  and  that  l-16th  part 
of  such  ounce  shall  be  a  dram." 

The  measures  of  capacity  were  found  to  be,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  late  statute, 
in  the  greatest  confusion;  and  a  considerable  change  has  consequently  been  made  in 
them.  The  wine  gallon  formerly  amounted  to  231  cubic  inches,  the  corn  gallon  to 
268*8,  and  the  ale  gallon  to  282.  But  these  are  superseded  by  the  Imperial  gallon, 
which  contains  277 '274  cubic  inches,  or  277f  very  nearly.      It  is  deduced  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  standard  measure  of  capacity,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped 
measure,  shall  be  the  Gallon,  containing  10 lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed  in  air,  at 
the  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 30  inches;  and  a  measure 
shall  be  forthwith  made  of  brass,  of  such  contents  as  aforesaid,  under  the  directions  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  or  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury ;  and  such  brass  measure  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  the  Imperial  standard  gallon,  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  unit 
and  only  standard  measure  of  capacity,  from  which  all  other  measures  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  for 
wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heap  measure,  shall  be 
derived,  computed,  and  ascertained;  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples  or  certain 
proportions  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon  ;  and  the  quart  shall  be  ^th  part  of  such  standard  gallon, 
and  the  pint  shall  be  ith  of  such  standard  gallon,  and  2  such  gallons  shall  be  a  peck,  and  8  such  gallons 
shall  be  a  bushel,  and  8  such  bushels  a  quarter  of  corn  or  other  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped 
measure. "  —  §  6. 

We  subjoin  a  Table  showing  the  contents  of  the  different  gallons,  both  in  measure  and  weight. 


Cubic  Inches. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Troy  Weight. 

Lbs.    oz.      dr. 

Lbs.   02.  dwt.  grs. 

Imperial  gallon      -                  .                  - 

277-274 

10       0       0 

12     1      16     16 

Corn  gallon        -              -              -           - 

268-8 

9     10       Ij, 

11    9      7    12 

Wine  gallon        ... 

231 

8       5       65 

10    1      9    22 

Ale  gallon        -           -                -              - 

262 

10      2    111 

12    4      6      8 

Heaped  Measures.  —  The  greatest  blemish,  by  far,  in  theniew  act,  is  the  continuance 
and  legitimation  of  the  practice  of  selling  by  heaped  measure.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
toleration  of  such  a  barbarous  custom.  All  articles  that  may  be  sold  by  heaped  measure 
ought  to  be  sold  by  weight.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  use  of  heaped  measure  was  legally 
abolished  above  200  years  since ;  and  the  present  ill-advised  attempt  to  revive  a  practice 
productive  of  nothing  but  fraud  has  been  universally  rejected  in  that  country.  The 
clauses  in  the  act  as  to  heaped  measure  are  as  follow  :  — 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity  for  coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  goods  and 
things  covimonly  sold  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  aforesaid  bushel,  containing  80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
water  as  aforesaid,  the  same  being  made  round,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  19^  inches  from 
outside  to  outside  of  such  standard  measure  as  aforesaid.  —  ^7. 

In  making  use  of  such  bushel,  all  coals  and  other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure, 
shall  be  duly  heaped  up  in  such  bushel,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least 
6  inches,  and  the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the  extremity  of  the.  base  of  such  cone  ;  and  3  bushels 
shall  be  a  sack,  and  12  such  sacks  shall  be  a  chaldron.  —  %  8.  It  was  further  enacted,  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  12.,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  all  such  heaped  measures  shall  be  made  cylindrical, 
and  the  diameter  of  such  measures  shall  be  at  the  least  double  the  depth  thereof,  and  the  height  of  the 
cone  or  heap  shall  be  equal  to  fths  of  the  depth  of  the  said  measure,  the  outside  of  the  measure  being  the 
extremity  of  or  base  of  such  cone.  —  §  2. 

Measure  of  Weight,  or  Heaped  Measure,  to  be  used  for  Wheat.  — Provided  always,  that  any  contracts, 
bargains,  sales,  and  dealings,  made  or  had  for  or  with  respect  to  any  coals,  culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  or 
fruit,  and  all  other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure,  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed 
for,  or  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  shall  and  may  be  either  according 
to  the  said  standard  of  weight,  or  the  said  standard  for  heaped  measure;  but  all  contracts,  bargains, 
sales,  and  dealiri|js,  made  or  had  for  any  other  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  other  thing  done  or  agreed 
for,  or  to  be  sold,  <lelivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  shall  be  made  and  had  according 
to  the  said  standard  of  weight,  or  to  the  said  gallon,  or  the  parts,  multiples,  or  proportions  thereof;  and 
in  using  the  same  the  measures  shall  not  be  heaped,  but  shall  be  stricken  with  a  round  stick  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from  end  to  end.  —  (5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  §  9.) 

Models.  — The  I2th  section  of  the  act  directs  models  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  to  be  kept 
in  the  different  counties,  cities,  burghs,  &c.  for  the  verification  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in 
such  places. 

Contracts  for  Sale,  SfC.  by  Weight  or  Measure.  —  All  contracts,  bargains,  sales,  and  dealings,  which  shall 
be  made  or  had  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  any  work  to  be  done,  or  for  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  other  thing  to  be  sold,  delivered,  done,  or  agreed  for,  by  weight  or  measure,  where 
no  special  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  and  had  according  to  the 
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standard  weights  and  measures  ascertained  by  this  act ;  and  in  all  cases  where  any  special  agreement 
shall  be  made,  with  reference  to  any  weight  or  measure  established  by  local  custom,  the  ratio  or  propor- 
tion which  every  such  local  weight  or  measure  shall  bear  to  any  of  the  said  standard  weights  or  measures 
shall  be  expressed,  declared,  and  specified  in  such  agreement,  or  otherwise  such  agreement  shall  be  nuli 
and  void.  —  ^  15. 

Existing  Weights  and  Measures  may  be  used,  being  marked-.  —  And  as  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  several  weights  and  measures  which  they  may  have  in  their  possession, 
although  such  weights  and  measures  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures 
established  by  this  act;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  buy 
and  sell  goods  and  merchandise  by  any  weights  or  measures  established  either  by  local  custom,  or  founded 
on  special  agreement:  provided  that,  in  order  that  the  ratio  or  proportion  which  all  such  measures  and 
weights  shall  bear  to  the  standard  weights  and  measures  established  by  this  act  shall  be  and  become  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety,  the  ratio  or  proportion  which  all  such  customary  mieasures  and  weights 
shall  bear  to  the  said  standard  weights  and  measures  shall  be  painted  or  marked  ui)on  all  such  customary 
weights  and  measures  respectively;  b^at  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  permit  any  maker  of 
'weights  or  iheasures,  or  any  person  or  jiersons  whomsoever,  to  make  any  weight  or  measure,  at  any  time 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1825,  except  in  conformity  with  the  standard  weights  and  measures  established  under 
tliis  act.  —  \  10. 

False  Of  deficient  Weights,  ^c.  — The  21st  section  declares  that  all  the  powers,  rules,  and  regulations 
in  force  by  Ibrmer  acts  for  preventing  the  use  of  false  and  deficient  measures  are  to  be  applied  and  put  in 
execution,  except  such  as  are  expressly  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act. 

Invariable  or  Natural  Standards.  —  As  tlie  .standards  adopted  in  most  countries  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary,  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  that,  to 
v'onstruct  a  more  perfect  system  of  vv^eights  and  measures,  some  natural  and  unchangeable 
basis  should  be  adopted.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  by  Paucton  and  Bailly,  that 
die  measures  of  the  ancients  were  deduced  from  a  basis  of  this  sort ;  and  that  the 
Madiuni  always  formed  an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  that  part  differing 
amongst  different  nations  and  authors.  But  no  learning  or  ingenuity  can  induce  any  one 
to  believe  what  is  so  obviously  incredible.  The  ancients  had  no  means  of  determining 
the  earth's  circumference  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy  required,  to  render  it  the 
great  unit  of  a  system  of  measures  ;  and,  what  is  equally  decisive,  no  ancient  author  ever 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  such  standard. 

In  more  modern  times,  however,  the  idea  of  seeking  for  a  unit  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure in  some  unchanging  natural  object  has  been  practically  carried  into  effect.  The 
standards  that  have  been  usually  proposed  for  this  object,  have  been  some  aliquot  part 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  some 
given  latitude.  The  latter  has  been  in  so  far  adopted  into  the  existing  system  of 
weights  and  measures  established  by  the  act  of  1823,  that  the  length  of  the  standard 
yard,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  tiie  latitude  of  London, 
h  specified  in  the  act  as  follows :  — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  intjuire  into  the 
subject  of  weights  and  measures,  that  the  said  yard  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Imperial  standard  yard, 
%vhen  compared  with  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  "time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a  vacuum 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  the  proportion  of  36  inches  to  39  inches  and  1,393  ten-thousandth  parts  of  an 
inch  :  be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  said  Imperial  standard  yard 
shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in  any  manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  shall  and  may  be  re- 
stored by  making,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  3  of  them  for  the  time  being,  a  new 
standard  yard,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  such  pendulum  as  aforesaid,  as  the  said  Imperial  standard 
yard  bears  to  such  pendulum." 

TABLES  OF   ENGLISH    "WEIGHTS    AND   MEASURES,    ACCORDING    TO    THE   NEW  OR 
IMPERIAL  STANDARD. 

Diamond  Weiglit.  Troy  Weight.  Decigrammes. 


IMPERIAL  TROY   WEIGHT. 

The  standard  pound  containing  5,760  grs. 

French  Grammes. 
1  Grain  =      ()-0648 

24  Grains  -        -     1  Pennyweight     =:      15552 

20  Pennyweights        -    1  Ounce  =    31  1027 

12  Ounces  -       .     1  Pound  =  373-2530 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  &c.  It  is  also  used  in  ascertaining  the 
.strength  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  in  philosophical  ex- 
periments ;    and  in  comparing   different    weight 


with  each  other. 

20  Grains 
3  Scruples 
8  Drams 

12  Ounces 

apothecaries'  weight. 

Fr.  Gram. 
1  Grain        -            -     =      O'OetS 

-  1  Scruple       -         -     =      1-296 

-  1  Dram        .            -     =      3-888 

-  1  Ounce    -               -     =    31-102 

-  1  Pound         -         -     =  373-233 

This  weight  is  essentially  the  same  as  Troy  weight, 
but  difTerently  divided.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  me- 
dical  prescriptions;  but  drugs  are  mostly  bought 
and  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight. 

Diamond  weight.  — Diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  are  weighed  by  carats,  the  carat  being 
divided  into  4  grains,  and  the  grain  into  16  parts. 
The  diamond  carat  weighs  3^  grains  Troy ;  thus 


16  Parts 
4  Grains 


1  Grain 
1  Carat 


O-fg  Grains 

^3       — 


=    51^ 

=  205| 


IMPERIAL   avoirdupois   WEICHT. 

Fr.  Gram. 
1-771 

28  346 

453 -.544 

12-699  kil. 

50-796  — 

1015-920  — 


1  Dram 
1  Ounce    - 
1  Pound      - 
1  Quarter 
1  Hundred  wt 
1  Ton 


4  K 


16  Drams 
16  Ounces 
28  Pounds 
4  Quarters 
20  Hundred  wt, 

The  dram  is  subdivided  into  3  scruples,  and  each 
scruple  into  10  grains;  the  pound,  or  7,680  grains 
avoirdupois,  equals  7,000  grains  Troy,  and  hence  1 
grain  Troy  equals  1-097  grains  avoirdupois. 

Hence  also  144  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  175  lbs.  Troy, 
and        -  192  oz.        ditto        =  175  oz.  ditto. 

The  stone  is  generally  14  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight, 
but  for  butcher's  meat  or  fish  it  is  8  lbs.  Hence 
the  hundred  weight  (cwt.)  equals  8  stone  of  14  lbs. 
or  14  stone  of  8  lbs. 

A  stone  of  glass  is  5  lbs.  A  seam  of  glass  24 
stone,  or  120  lbs. 

Hay  and  straw  are  sold  by  the  load  of  SQ  trusses. 

The  truss  of  hay  weighs  56  lbs.  and  of  straw  36 
lbs.  The  truss  of  new  hay  is  60  lbs.  until  the  1st 
of  September. 

The  custom  of  allowing  more  than  16  ounces  to 
the  pound  of  butter  used  to  be  very  general  in 
several  parts  of  the  country. 
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WOOL   WEIGHT. 

Like  alTother  bulky  articles,  wool  is  weighed  by 
avoirdupois  weight,  but  the  divisions  differ  ;  thus, 

1  Clove.  1  6*  Tods  =  1  Wey. 
1  Stone.  2  Weys  =  1  Sack. 
1  Tod.        12    Sacks       =     1  Last. 


7  Pounds  - 
il  Cloves  - 
2  Stone     - 


A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lbs. 

CHEESE   AND   BUTTER, 

8  Pounds  -     =     1  Clove. 

32  Cloves  -     =     1  Wey  in  Essex. 


42  (to. 

56  Pounds 


1  do.  in  Suffolk. 
=     1  Firkin  of  Butter. 


IMPERIAL   LONG   MEASURE. 


12    Inches  -  1  Foot 

3    Feet        -  -  1  Yard 

5|  Yards            -  -  1  Pole  or  Rod 

40    Poles    -  -  1  Furlong     - 

8    Furlongs  -  1  Mile      -    - 

3    Miles        -  -  1  League 

6J    Geographical,  or  i  ,  ^                         ,,.^„.,^.^ 

64  Eng.  Miles]  ^  ^^^ree      -  =  111207442 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  palm,  which 
equals  3  inches;  the  hand,  4  inches;  the  span,  9 
inches :  and  the  fathom,  6  feet. 


Fr.  IMetres. 

0-3048 

0-9144 

r>-0291 

201-16  32 

1609-3059 

4827-9179 


IMPERIAL   SUPERFICIAL   MEASURE. 


144  Inches 

9  Square  feet 

3O5  Square  yards 

40  Square  poles 

4  Roods 


1  Square  foot 
1  Square  yard 
1  Square  pole 
1  Rood 
1  Acre 


Sq.  IMetres. 

0-0929 

0-8361 

25-2916 

1011-6662 

:  4046-6648 


The  inch  is  generally  divided,  on  scales,  into 
lOths,  or  decimal  parts  ;  but  in  squaring  the  di- 
mensions of  artificers' work,  the  duodecimal  system 
is  adopted  ;  the  inch  being  divided  into  12  parts  or 
lines,  each  part  into  V2  seconds,  and  each  second 
into  12  thirds. 

Land  is  usually  measured  by  a  chain  of  4  poles, 
or  22  yards,  which  is  divided  into  100  links.  Ten 
chains  in  lengtli  and  1  in  breadth  make  an  acre, 
which  equals  160  square  perches,  or  4,840  square 
yards. 


1,728  Cubic  inches 
27  Cubic  feet 
40  Feet  of  rough  "i 


CUBIC   OR  SOLID  MEASURE. 

Fr.  Cubic  Metres. 
1  Cubic  foot  -  =  -0283 
1  Cubic  yard   -      =        -7645 


timber,  or  V 
50  Feet  hewn  do.  3 
42  Cubic  feet     - 


1  Load  or  ton        =  f  |.'^^* 
1  Ton  of  shipping 


326 

-4157 

1-1892 

By  cubic  measure,  marble,  stone,  timber,  ma- 
sonry, and  all  artificers'  works  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  are  measured,  and  also  the  contents 
of  all  measures  of  capacity,  both  liquid  and  dry. 

IMPERIAL   LIQUID   AND   DRY   MEASURE, 

Deduced  frorti  the  Standard  Gallon,  containing 
10  lbs.  weight  of  distilled  water,  temperature  62°, 
barometer  30  inches. 


li 

.as 

n 

0 

1 

2 

is 

a 

1 

3  oz. 

8-665 

1 

1 

lbs.  li 

34-659 

4 

1 

3 

2 

8 

2i 

69-318 

8 

1 
4 

5 

138-637 

16 

4 

2 

4 

1 

"2 

i 

1 
1 

10 

277-274 

32 

8 

2 
" 

20 

654-548 

64 

16 

8 

4 

1 

80 

1-2S37 

2218-191 

256 

64 

32|   16 

320 

5-1347 

8872-763 

1,024 

256 

1281  64 

32 

16 
32 

4 

8 

2 

640 

10-2694 

17745-526 

2,048  512 

256'128 

64 

and  the  inner  diameter  IS*.  The  depth  is  8^,  and 
the  height  of  the  cone,  for  heaped  measure,  is  6 
inches.  The  contents  of  the  Imperial  heaped  bushel 
are  2815-4887  cubic  inches.  The  subdivisions  and 
multiples  are  in  the  same  proportion. 

OLD  MEASURES  SUPERSEDED  BY  THE 
IMPERIAL  SYSTEM. 

OLD  WINE   MEA^IRE. 
Cub.  In. 

1  Pint       -    -    28-875       - 
1  Quart    -    -    5775 
1  Gallon       .  231 
1  Tierce       -      5-614  feet 
1  Puncheon-     11-228  — 
1  Hogshead  -      8421   — 
1   Pipe  or  Butt  16-842  — 
1  Tun       -    -    33-684  — 
The  pint  is  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters ; 
the  latter  is  called  a  gill.     A  rundlet  is  18  gallons, 
and  an  anker  9. 

Conversw7i  of  Old  Wine  Measure  into  Imperial 
Measure.  — The  old  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  the  Imperial  gallon  277-274  ditto.  Hence, 
to  convert  wine  gallons  into  Imperial  gallons,  multi- 
ply by  '^'^^  ,  or  by  -83311 ;  and  to  convert  Imperial 
gallons  into  wine  gallons,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal 


2  Pints 

4  Quarts 
42  Gallons 

2  Tierces 
63  Gallons 

2  Hogshds. 

2  Pipes 


Fr.Litrrs. 
=  0-4731 
=  0-9463 
=  3  3785 
=  158-9573 
=  317-9345 
=  238  4509 
=476-9018 
=953-8036 


fraction 


277-274 


231  '  ^"^  by  1-20032.  But  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes,  wine  measure  multiplied  by  5  and 
divided  by  6  will  give  Imperial  measure  with  suffi- 
cient  accuracy,  and  conversely. 

N.  B.  —  The  multipliers  and  divisors  employed 
to  reduce  old  wine,  ale,  &c.  measures  to  Imperial 
measure,  serve  also  to  reduce  prices  by  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

We  subjoin,  from  the  very  complete  and  valuable 
work  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh,  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  a 


Table  of  English  Wine  Gallons,  from  1  to  100,  with 

their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Gallons. 

.; 

ci 

■« 

ci 

m 

ci 

,r 

.si 

S 

^-rt 

^ 

-^ 

§ 

■Z'Si 

k 

l^s 

1 

•3.2 

■a 

0 

IS 

1 

J« 

0 

it 

^. 

£ 

-ss. 

% 

■%t 

I 

H 

^ 

«-| 

^ 

s^ 

^ 

Ww 

^ 

Si 

1 

0-8.3311 

26 

21-66088 

51 

42-48866 

76 

63-31643 

V. 

1-66622 

27 

22-49599 

52 

43-32177 

77 

G4- 14954 

3 

2-49933 

28 

23-.32711 

53 

44-15488 

78 

64  98265 

4 

3-33244 

29 

24-16022 

54 

44-98799 

79 

65-81576 

5 

4-16555 

30 

24-99333 

55 

45-82110 

80 

66-64887 

6 

4-99867 

31 

25-82644 

56  J 

46-65421 

81 

67-48198 

7 

5-83178 

32 

26-65955 

57 

47-48732 

82 

68-51509 

S 

6-66489 

33 

27-49266 

5S 

48-32043 

83 

69-14820 

9 

7-49800 

34 

28-32577 

59 

49-1.5354 

84 

69-98132 

10 

8-33111 

35 

29-15888 

60 

49-98665 

85 

70-81445 

11 

9-16422 

36 

29-99199 

61 

50-11976 

86 

71-64754 

12 

9-99733 

37 

30-82510 

62 

51-65288 

87 

72-48065 

13 

10-83i>44 

3H 

31-65821 

63 

52-48599 

73-31376 

14 

11-66355 

39 

32-49133 

64 

53-31910 

89 

74-14687 

15 

12-49666 

40 

33-32444 

65 

54-15221 

90 

74-97998 

16 

13-42977 

41 

34-15755 

66 

54-98532 

91 

75-81,-09 

17 

14-16289 

49 

34-99U66 

67 

55-818^3 

92 

76-64620 

IS 

14-9960U 

43 

35-82377 

6H 

56-65154 

93 

77-47931 

19 

15-82910 

44 

36-65688 

69 

57  48465 

94 

78-31242 

20 

16-66222 

45 

37-48999 

70 

58-31776 

95 

79-14554 

21 

17-495.33 

46 

38-32310 

71 

59-15087 

96 

79-97865 

VV 

18-32844 

47 

39-15626 

72 

59-9S398 

97 

80-81176 

23 

1916155 

48 

39-98932 

73 

60-81710 

98 

81-64487 

24 

19-99466 

49 

40-82243 

74 

61-65021 

99 

82-47798 

25 

2(J-82777 

50 

41-65555 

75 

62-48332 

100 

83-31109 

Hence,  supposing  the  former  denominations  to 
be  preserved,  a  tierce  of  wine  =  35  Imperial  gallons 
very  nearly  ;  a  puncheon  =  70  ditto  very  nearly  ;  a 
hogshead  =  52i  ditto  very  nearly ;  a  pipe  or  butt  = 
105  ditto  very  nearly;  and  a  tun  =  210  ditto  very 
nearly. 

OLD   ALE  AND   BEER  MEAS^IRE, 

Cub.  In.  Fr  Litres. 

1  Pint      -    ~    35-25         -     =     0-5776 


The  dimensions  of  the  Imperial  standard  bushel 
are  as  follows :  —  The  outer  diameter  19|   inches, 


2 

Pints           1  Quart   -    -    70-5          -     =     11.5,52 

4 

Quarts        1  Gallon    -     282             -     =     4-6208 

8 

G.allons       1  Firkin  ale   -     ]-305  feet  =  36-9669 

9 

Gallons       1  ditto  beer  -       1-468  —     =  41-5872 

2 

Firkins        1  Kilderkin  -      2937  —     =  83 1741 

2 

Kilderkins  1  Barrel        -       5875  —     =1663488 

U 

Barrel         1  Hogshead         8812  —     =2495232 

2 

Barrels        1  Puncheon      10-7.50  —     =332-6876 

2 

Hogsheads  1  Butt          -    17-624  —    =499-0464 

2 

Butts           1  Tun           -    35-248  —    =998-0928 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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Conversion  of  Old  Ale  and  Beer  Measure  into 
Imperial  Measure. — The  old  ale  gallon  contains 
282  cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  standard  gal- 
lon 211-21'i  ditto.  Hence,  to  convert  ale  gallons 
into  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  by  ^J^j^.  or  by 
1-0170445  J  and  to  convert  Imperial  gallons  into  ale 
gallons,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal  fraction  '[^^^ 
or  by  •9832411.  Unless  extreme  accuracy  be  re- 
quired, the  first  3  decimals  need  only  be  used. 
And  for  most  practical  purposes,  ale  measure  mul- 
tiplied by  59  and  divided  by  60  will  give  Imperial 
measure  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  conversely. 

Table  of  English  Ale  Gallons,  from  1  to  100,  with 
their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Gallons. 


BB 

Bi 

ci 

ci 

1 

If 

1 

II 

1 

c^ 

1 

|i 

"tS 

(0-3 

■fl 

<« 

rt  .3 

P  -a 

o 

Si 

1^ 

0*5 

Si 

it 

Si 

il 

O 
Si 

< 

Ww 

< 

a^ 

< 

w« 

<; 

Hm 

1 

101704 

26 

26-44316 

Ti 

51-86927 

1^ 

77-29538 

2 

2-03409 

27 

27  46020 

52 

52-88631 

77 

78  31243 

3 

3-05113 

28 

28-47725 

53 

53-90336 

78 

79-32947 

4 

4-06818 

29 

29-49429 

54 

54-92040 

79 

80-54652 

5 

5-08522 

30 

30-511.54 

55 

55-93745 

SO 

81-36.556 

6 

6-10227 

31 

31-52838 

56 

56-95449 

81 

82  38060 

7 

7-11931 

32 

32-54542 

57 

57-97151 

82 

83-39765 

8 

8-l.i636 

33 

33-56247 

58 

58-98858 

83 

84-41469 

9 

9-15340 

34 

34-57951 

59 

60.00563 

84 

85-43174 

10 

10-17045 

35 

35-59656 

60 

61-02267 
62-().'5971 

85 

86-44878 

11 

11-18749 

36 

36-61360 

61 

86 

87-46583 

12 

12-20453 

37 

37-63065 

62 

63-05676 

87 

88-48287 

13 

13-22158 

38 

.58-64769 

63 

64-07380 

88 

89-49992 

14 

14-23862 

39 

39-66474 

64 

65-09085 

89 

90-51696 

15 

15-25567 

40 

40-68178 

65 

66-10789 

90 

91-53401 

16 

16-27271 

41 

41-69882 

66 

67-12494 

91 

92-35105 

17 

17-28976 

42 

42-71587 

67 

6814198 

92 

93-56809 

18 

18-30680 

43 

43-73291 

68 

69-15903 

93 

94-58514 

19 

19-32385 

44 

44-74996 

69 

70-17607 

94 

95-60218 

20 

20-31069 

45 

45-76700 

70 

71-19312 

95 

96-61923 

21 

21-35793 

46 

46-78407 

72-21016 

,96 

97-6.5627 

22 

22-37498 

47 

47-80109 

72 

73-22720 

97 

98-65332 

23 

23-39202 

48 

48-81814 

73 

74-24425 

98 

99-67036 

24 

24-40907 

49 

49-83518 

74 

75-26129 

99 

100-68741 

25 

25-42611 

50 

50-85223 

75  1  76-27834 

100 

101-70445 

OLD 

DRY   OR   WINCHESTER   MEASURE. 

Cub.  In.                    Fr.Litres. 

4  Gills 

1  Pint          -      33-6        -     =       0-550.)3 

2  Pints 

1  Ouart       -      67-2        -     =       1  10107 

2  Quarts 

1  Pottle      -    134-4        -     =      2-20214 

2  Pottles 

1  Gallon     -    268-8        -     =      4-40428 

2  Gallons 

1  Peck        -    537-6       -     =      8  80856 

4  Pecks 

1  Bushel      -  2150-42     -     =     35-23430 

4  Bushels 

1  Coom        -        4-977  feet  =  140-93721 

2  Cooms 

1  Quarter   -        9954  —    =  281  87443 

5  Quarters 

1  WeyorLoad  49  770  —    =1409-37216 

2  Weys 

1  Last          -      99-540  —    =2818-74432 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  18|  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep.  Corn  and  seeds  are  measured  by 
striking  the  bushel  from  the  brim,  with  a  round 
piece  of  light  wood,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  equal  thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other.  All 
other  dry  goods  are  heaped. 


Conversion  of  Winchester  Bushels  into  Imperial 
Bushels.  —  The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150-42 
cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  standard  bushel 
2218192  ditto.  Hence,  to  convert  Winchester 
bushels  into  Imperial  bushels,  multiply  by„  "j^^*— 
or  by  -969-447 ;  and  to  convert  Imperial  bushels  into 
Winchester  bushels,  multiply  by  the  reciprocal 
fraction  ^j^^,  or  1  0315157.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, multiply  Winchester  measure  by  31  and  di- 
vide by  32  for  Imperial  measure,  and  the  contrary. 

In  some  markets,  corn  is  sold  by  weight,  which  is 
the  fairest  mode  of  dealing,  though  not  the  most 
convenient  in  practice.  Even  where  measures  are 
used,  it  is  customary  to  weigh  certain  quanUties  or 
proportions,  and  to  regulate  the  prices  accordingly. 
The  average  bushel  of  wheat  is  generally  reckoned 
at  60  lbs.  —  of  barley   47  lbs.  —  of  oats    38  lbs.  — 


peas  64,  beans  63,  clover  68,  rye  and  canary  53, 
and  rape  48  lbs.  In  some  places,  a  load  of  corn,  for 
a  man,  is  reckoned  5  bushels,  and  a  cart  load  40 
bushels. 

Table  of  Winchester  Quarters,  from  1  to  100,  with 
their  Equivalents  in  Imperial  Quarters. 


S^ 


0-96945 
1-93889 
2-90834 
3-87779 
4-84724 
5-81668 
6-78613 
7-75558 
8-72502 
9-69447 
10-66,592 
11-63336 
12-60281 
13-57226 
14-54171 
15-51115 
16-48060 
17-45005 
18-41949 
19-. 58  894 
20-35839 
21-32783 
22-29728 
23-26673 
24-23618 


25-20562 
26-17507 
27-14152 
28-11396 
29-08341 
3005286 
31-02230 
31-99175 
32-96120 
53-93035 
34-90009 
35-86954 
36-83899 
37-80843 
38-77788 
39-74733 
40-71677 
41-68622 
42-65567 
43-62512 
44-79456 
45-56401 
46-53346 
47-50290 
48-47235 


la 


49-44180 
50-41124 
51-38069 
52-.55014 
53-31959 
54-28903 
55-25848 
56-22793 
57-197.57 
58-16682 
59-13627 
60-10571 
61-07516 
62-04461 
63-01406 
63-98350 
64-95295 
65-92240 
06-89184 
67-8M23 
68-83074 
69-80018 
70-76963 
71-73908 
72-70853 


74-64742 
75-61687 
76-58631 
77-55576 
78-52521 
79-49465 
80-46410 
81-43.555 
82-40300 
83-37244 
84-34189 
85-3n34 
86-28078 
87-25023 
88-21968 
89-18912 
90-15857 
91-12802 
92-09747 
93-06691 
94-03637 
95-00581 
95-97525 
96-94470 


COAL  MEASURE. 


Coals  were  formerly  sold  by  the  chaldron,'  which 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  Winchester  measure. 


4  Pecks 
3  Bushels 

3  Sacks 

4  Vats    - 
21  Chaldron 


1  Bushel. 
1  Sack. 
1  Vat. 
1  Chaldron. 
1  Score. 


The  coal  bushel  holds  1  Winchester  quart  more 
than  the  Winchester  bushel ;  its  contents  being 
2217-62  cubic  inches.  It  is  19|  inches  wide  from 
outside  to  outside,  and  8  inches  deep.  In  measuring 
coals  it  was  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  the 
height  of  at  least  6  inciies  above  the  brim  (according 
to  a  regulation  passed  at  Guildhall  in  180(5),  the  out- 
side of  the  bushel  being  the  extremity  of  the  cone, 
so  that  the  bushel  should  contain  at  least  2814-9 
cubic  inches,  nearly  equal  to  the  Imperial  heaped 
bushel.  Hence  the  chaldron  should  measure  58  64 
cubic  feet. 

But  the  sale  of  coals  by  measure  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frauds  to  which  it  led  —  (see  ante, 
p.  296.),  — been  abolished  j  and  they  are  now  sold 
by  weight. 

Of  Wood  Fuel,  English  Measure.  —  Wood  fuel  is 
assized  into  shids,  billets,  faggots,  fall  wood,  and 
cord  wood.  A  shid  is  to  be  4  feet  long,  and,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  marked  and  notched,  their  propor- 
tion must  be  in  the  girth  ;  viz.  if  they  have  but  1 
notch,  they  must  be  16  inches  in  the  girth ;  if  2 
notches,  23  inches  ;  if  3  notches,  28  inches  ;  if  4 
notches,  3S  inches;  and  if  5  notches,  38  inches 
about.  Billets  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  of  which  there 
should  be  3  sorts  ;  viz.  a  single  cask,  and  a  cask  of 
2;  the  1st  is  7  inches,  the  2d  10  inches,  and  the 
3d  14  inches,  about :  they  are  sold  by  the  100  of  5 
score.  Faggots  are  to  be3  feet  long,  and  at  the  band 
24  inches  about,  besides  the  knot  of  such  faggots ; 
50  go  to  the  load.  Bavins  and  spray  wood  are  sold 
by  the  100,  which  are  accounted  a  load.  Cord  wood 
is  the  bigger  sort  of  fire  wood,  and  it  is  measured 
by  a  cord,  or  line,  whereof  there  are  2  measures  ; 
that  of  14  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  3 
feet  in  height.  The  other  is  8  feet  in  length,  4  feet 
in  height,  and  4  feet  in  breadth. 


MEASURES   OF  WOOD. 


1,000  Billets  of  wood 
10  cwt.  of  ditto     - 
1  Cord  of  wood  - 
100  lbs.  of  wood 


1  Cord. 

1  Cord. 

I  Chaldron  of  coals. 

1  Quintal  of  wood. 


•     French  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  —  The   new  metrical  system  established  in 
France  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  is  founded  on  the  measurement  of  the  quadrant 
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of  the  meridian,  or  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  This  distance  having- 
been  determined  with  the  greatest  care,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  it  was  assumed  as  the 
metre,  or  unit  of  length,  all  the  other  lineal  measures  being  multiples  or  submultiples 
of  it,  in  decimal  proportion.  The  metre  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  ancient 
French  aune,  or  yard,  being  equal  to  3-07844  French  feet,  or  3-281  English  feet,  or 
39-3708  English  inches. 

Superficial  Measures. 

Centiare        -  -    =  1'1960  sq.  yards. 

Are  (a  square  decamMre)  =       n9"6046       — 
Decare        -  -     =     1196-0460        — 

Hectare  -  -    =   11960-4604       — 

or  2  acres  1  rood  35  perches. 


Long  Measures. 
French.  Engrish. 

Miliimfetre  -  -     =  0-03937  inches. 

Centimetre        -  -     =  ()-3937I    — 

Decimetre  -  -    =  3-93710    — 

Metre        -  -  -     =        39-37100    — 

Decamfetre       -  -       -    =        32  80916  feet. 

Hectometre  -  -     =      328-09167    — 

Kilometre        -  -         -     =     1093-63890  yards. 

Myriametre  -  -     =  10938-38900    — 

or  6  miles  1  furlong  28  poles. 


Met 


Millitre 
Centilitre 
Decilitre 
Litre  (a  cubic  \ 
decimetre)     j 
D(5calitre 

Hectolitre 


Kilolitre 
Myrialitre 


=f: 


•asures  of  Capacity. 

—      0-06103  cubic  inches. 
=       0-61028  — 

=       6-10280  — 

61-02803  — 

or  21 135  wine  pints. 
610-28028  cubic  inches, 
or  2-642  wine  gallons. 

-  =        3-5317  cubic  feet,  or 
26-419  wine  gallons,  22  Imperial  gallons, 

or  2-839  Winchester  bushels. 

-  =     35  3171  cubic  feet,  or 
1  tun  and  12  wine  gallons. 

.    =     35317146  cubic  feet. 


The  unit  of  weight  is  the  graynme,  which  is  a 
cubic  centimetre,  or  the  100th  part  of  a  mt:tre  of 
distilled  water  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice ; 
it  weighs  15-434  English  Troy  grains. 

In  order  to  express  the  decimal  proportion,  the 
following  vocabulary  of  names  has  been  adopted, 
in  which  the  terms  for  multiplying  are  Greek,  and 
ishose  for  dividing  are  Latin. 

Vox  multipliers,  the  word 

Deca  prefixed  means  -  10  times. 

Hecto            -  .  ]()0      _ 

Kilo       .           .  -  1,000      — 

Myria       -           -  -  10»000      — 

'    On  the  contrary,  for  divisors, 

the  word  Deci  expresses  the      lOth  part. 
Centi       .  -        100th  — 

Milli       -  -      1,000th  —  j 

Thus,  Decametre  means  10  metres. 

Decimetre      —      the  10th  part  of  a  mttre. 
Kilogramme  —      1,000  grammes,  &c. 

The  are  is  the  element  of  square  measure,  being 
a  square  decametre,  equal  to  3  955  Ejiglish  perches. 

The  stere  is  the  element  of  cube  measure,  and 
contains  35-317  cubic  feet  English. 

The  litre  is  tire  element  of  all  measures  of  ca- 
pacity. It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  and  equals  2-1135 
English  pints.  100  litres  make  the  hectolitre,  which 
equals  26-419  wine  gallons,  or  2838  Winchester 
bushels.  :    „ 

Systeme  usuel,  or  Binary  System.  —  This  new 
system  has  the  metrical  standards  for  its  basis,  but 
their  divisions  are  binary,  that  is,  by  2,  4,  8,  &c. ; 
and  instead  of  the  new  vocabulary,  the  names  of  the 
ancient  weights  and  measures  are  used,  annexing 
the  term  usuel  to  each.  Thus  the  half  kilogramme 
is  called  the  livre  usuelle,  and  the  double  mS^tre,  the 
toise  usuelle. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  new  or  metrical  French  system  ami  the 
English  system  :  — 

Comparison  of  French  and  English  Weights  and 
,    Measures,    containing    the    New    or    Metrical 
Weights  and  Measures  of  France,  with  their  Pro- 
portion to  those  of  England,  both  according  to 
the  Decimal  System  and  the  Systeme  usuel. 

DECIMAL    SYSTEM. 


Solid  Measures. 


D(^cist%re 

Sth-e  (a  cubic  metre) 

D^castere 


3-5317  cubic  fee?. 
35-3174 
353-1741 


Weights. 
.    =        0-0154  grains. 

-  =        01543 
.     =         1-5434 

-  =       15-4340 

-  =     154-3402 
or  564  drams  avoirdupois, 

_     =        3-2154  oz.  Troy,   or 
3527  oz.  avoirdupois. 
-     =  2  lbs.  80Z.  3dwt,  2grs.  Troy, 
or  2 lbs.  3oz.  4428  drams  avoirdupois. 
Myriagramme       -        -    =      26-795  lbs.  Troy,   or 
22-0485  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
=;  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs.  nearly. 
=  9  tons  16  cwt.  3  qrs.  12  lbs. 


Milligramme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hectogramme 

Kilogramme 


Quintal 
Millier,  or  Bar 


SYSTEME    USUEL. 


Comparison  of  Weigkt. 

Troy  Weight. 
Grammes.    Lhs.  oz.  dwt.  sr. 


Kilogramme  1,000     =  2 
Livre  usuelle  500      =14 


Half 

Quarter 

Eighth 

Once 

Half 

Quarter 

Gros 


250  = 

125  - 

62-5  = 

31-3  = 

15-6  = 

7-8  = 

3-9  = 


3 

1  13 

0  18-5 

0  9-25 

0  4-5 

0  2-25 

10  1-125 

5  0-5 

2  12-25 


Avoirdupois- 
Lbs,  ox.  dr. 
2    3      4i 
1     1     lOi 
8     13i 
4      6| 
2      3i 
1      If 


Cmnparison  of  Linear  Measures. 


Mesures  nsuelles. 

Toise  usuelle 
Pied,  or  foot 
Inch 

Aune 
Half       - 
Quarter 
Eighth 
Sixteenth 

One  third  of  an  aune 

Sixth 

Twelfth 


English  Measure . 
Metres.      Feet.   Inch.    Parts. 
6 


2      = 

-  01     =     1 

-  K  = 

-  H  = 

-  of  = 
■  0^  = 

-  oi  = 


Of  =  1 
01  =  0 
(%=    0 


9 

n 

3 

71 

9f 
101 

9 
10| 

m 


Comparison  of  Measures  of  Capacity. 

Litres.        Eng.  Winch.  Bush. 
Boisseau  usuel        -    12-5      =      0-35474 
With  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion. 


English  Pint, 
Litron  usuel        -  -        1-074  2^ 

With  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion. 


Paris  Pinte. 
1-074 


Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.  — This  subject  is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty;  and  to  enter  fully 
into  it  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  our  objects  and  limits.  But  the  following  details,  abstracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  may  J:)e  useful  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  occasion  to  look  into  any  of  the  ancient 
authors. 


WELD, 
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TABLE  OP  VARIOUS  ANCIENT  WEIGHTS   {(tCCOrding     tO 

different  Authorities). 

English  Troy  Grains. 


ROMAN    MEASURES    OF    -L-E^iiTii. —  {ArhutJmot  and 


Htittun.) 


r        82  Christiani. 
-\       91  Arbuthnot. 

Attic  obolus    - 

f      51 -9  Chr. 

Attic  drachma      - 

.-J       54-6  Arb. 

(       e9     Paiicton. 

Lesser  mina 

-  3,892     Chr. 

(-5,189     Chr. 

Greater  mina    - 

-■?  5,464     Arlx 

C  6,900     Pauc. 

Medical  mina    - 

-    6,994  gr.     Arb. 

Talent  -  60  minge  = 

1  cwt.  English. 

'  r   146-5  Eng.  Troy  gr.  Arb. 

Old  Greek  drachm 

- <     625  =  Roman  denarius. 

I                   Arb. 

Old  Greek  mina 

-    6,425           Do. 

Egyptian  mina    - 

.    8,326           Do. 

Ptolemaic  mina  of  Cleo-  7  g  gg,^           yK). 

Alexandrian    mina 
Dioscorides    - 

°H  9,992           Do. 

Homan  denarius 

"c     51-9  =  1  Rom.  oz.  Chr 
"  i     62*5  =  1  Rom.  oz.   Arb. 

Denarius  of  Nero 

54       Pauc. 

Papyrius 

617    Do. 

r    4151     Chr, 

Ounce 

.\     437-2     Arb. 

t    431-2    Pauc. 

Pound  of  10  oz.    - 

-    4,150       Chr. 

r  4,981        Chr. 

12  oz.     . 

-•^5,246       Arb. 

C  5,174  4    Pauc. 

SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH 

Huiton.) 

Digit        - 

Palm 

Span       -  - 

Lesser  cubit 
Sacred  cubit 

Fathom 

Ezekiel's  reed 

Arabian  pole 

Schoenus 

Stadium 

Sabbath  day's  journey 

Eastern  mile 
Parasang 
Day's  journey 


—  {Arbuthnot  and 


Digitus  transvci-sus 
Uncia,  the  ounce 
Palmus  minor 
Pes,  the  foot 

Pahnipes 

Cubitus 

Gradus 

Passus 

Stadium 

Milliare 


Etiff.  Inchesi. 

0-72525 
0-967 
2-901 
11-604 
Eng.  Feet. 
l-2087.'5 
1  4505 
2-4175 
Paces. 
0-967 
.     120-875    ; 
■    967 


ROMAN  DRY  MEASURES.  —  [Arbuthnot  and  Huiton.) 

Eng.  Pints. 

Hemina       .  -  -  -        0-5074 

Sextarius  -  -  -        1"0148 

Eng.  Peek. 
Modius  -  .  .  -        1-0141 


4TTIC   DRY    MEASURES. 


Xestes 
Chenix 


Medimnus 


Eng.  Pints. 

0-9903 

1-486 

Winch.  Bush. 


JEWISH  ORY  MEASiiRF-S  [a-ccording  to  Joscphus). 

Eng.  Pints. 


Inches. 
.  0-7425 
2-97 
8-91 
Eng.  Feet. 
1-485 
1-7325 

Yards, 
2-31 
3-465 
4-62 

46-2 

-  231 

-  1,155 

Miles. 

1-886 

4-158 

33-264 


Gachal 

Cab 

Gomer 


Ephah 
Latcch 
Corom 
Chomer 


0-1949 
3-874 

-  7-0152 

Eng.  Peck. 

.         1-4615 

Winch.  Bush. 

1-0961 

5  4807 

Quarter- 

-  ■1-3702 


lOMAN    MEASURES   V OR  lAQVif)?^  —  [Arlmthnot  and 
Hutton.) 


Hemina 

Sextarius 

Congius 

Uma 
Amphora 

Culeus 


GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH.  —  [Arb^dknot  and 
Hutton.) 


ATTIC    MEASTIRES   FOR   LIQUIOS. 


Dactylos 

Doron     7 

DochmeJ 

Dichas 

Orthodoron 

Spithame 

Pous 

Pous 
Pygme 
Pygon 
Peehys 

Orgya 
Stadios  \ 
Dulos  5 
Milion 


Inches. 

•  0-75546 

•  3-02187 

.      7-55468 

.      8-31015 

9-06562 

■  12-0875 
Eng.  Feet. 

.  1-00729 
.  1 -13203 
.  1-25911 
.  1-51093 
Eng.  Paces. 
-   1-00729 

.  100-72916 

■  805-8333 


Cotylus 
Xestes 
Chous 


Capli 

Log 

Cab 

Hin 

Seal! 
Bath 


Eng.  Pints. 

0-59759 

1-19518 

7-1712 

\Wine  Gall, 

3-5857 

7-1712 

Hhds. 

2-2766 


Eng.  Pints. 

0-5742 

1-1483 

6-8900 

Wine  Gall. 

.       10-3350 


JEWISH    MEASURES  FOR    I.IQUTDS. 


Eng.  Pints. 
0-8612 
1-1483 
4-5933 

Wine  Gall. 
1-7225 
3-445(J 
10-3350 
Hhds. 
1-6405 


WELD,  OR  DYERS'  WEED  (Ger.  Wau ;  Du.  Wonw.  Wouwe ;  Fr.  Gaude ;  It. 
GnaMla  ■  Lat.  Luteda),  is  an  iiripcvfect  biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots,  and  a  leafy 
stem  from  to  3  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  Italy,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which  are  em- 
Xyl\n  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  whence  its  botanical  name  Reseda  Juteola.  Weld  requires 
the  growth  of  nearly  2  summers  before  it  comc^  to  maturity ;  and  the  crop  is  liable  to 
fail  fforTso  many  causes,  and  is  besides  so  exhausting,  that  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means 
profitZe,  and  is'only  cWd  on,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  a  --"  -te"t  prm 
in  Essex.  Weld  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  in  giving  the  lively  green  lemon 
yellow  It  is,  however,  expensive;  and  it  is  found,  when  employed  in  topical  d^ein^ 
\o  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder  colours  more  than  other  yellows,  and  to  stain  the 
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parts  wanted  to  be  kept  white.  Hence  quercitron  bark  is  now  employed  in  calico 
printing,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  weld.  It  is  still,  however,  employed  in  dyeing 
silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper  staining.  —  {Loudon'' s  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  Bancroft 
on   Colours,  \o\.  n.   pp.95 — 100.;    Rees's  Cyclopcedia.) 

WHALEBONE,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  horn,  adhering  in  thin  parallel  laminae 
to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale.  These  vary  in  size  from  3  to  1 2  feet  in  length ;  the 
breadth  of  the  largest  at  the  thick  end,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a 
foot.      They  are  extremely  elastic.      All  above  6  feet  in  length  is  called  size  hone. 

Whalebone  bore  anciently  a  very  high  price,  when  the  rigid  stays  and  the  expanded 
hoops  of  our  grandmothers  produced  an  extensive  demand  for  this  commodity.  The 
Dutch  have  occasionally  obtained  700Z.  per  ton,  and  were  accustomed  to  draw 
100,000/.  annually  from  England  for  this  one  article.  Even  in  1763,  it  brought  500Z.  ; 
but  soon  fell,  and  has  never  risen  again  to  the  same  value.  During  the  present 
century,  the  price  has  varied  between  60/.  and  300Z.  ;  seldom  falling  to  the  lowest  rate, 
and  rarely  exceeding  1 50/.  Mr.  Scoresby  reckons  the  price,  in  the  5  years  ending  with 
1818,  at  90/.  ;  while  at  present  (April,  1834),  it  is  stated  to  be  from  130/.  to  145/. 
This  is  for  what  is  called  the  size  bone,  or  such  pieces  as  measure  6  feet  or  upwards 
in  length  ;  those  below  this  standard  are  usually  sold  at  half  price.  It  may  appear 
singular  that  whalebone  should  rise,  while  oil  has  been  so  decidedly  lowered  ;  but  the 
one  change,  it  is  obvious,  causes  the  other.  Oil,  being  the  main  product  of  the  fishery, 
regulates  its  extent ;  which  being  diminished  by  the  low  price,  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone is  lessened,  while  the  demand  for  it  continuing  as  great  as  before,  the  value  conse- 
quently rises.  —  (Polar  Seas  and  Regions,  p.  321.,    Edin.  Cab.  Lib.) 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  as  evincing  the  ignorance  that  at  one  time  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  wliale,  that,  by  an  old  feudal  law,  the  tail  of  all  whales  belonged  to 
the  queen,  as  a  perquisite,  to  furnish  her  Majesty's  wardrobe  with  whalebone  !  —  {Black- 
stone,  vol.  i.   p.  233.) 

WHALE  (COMMON),  the  Balcena  mysticetus  of  LinncBus,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
cetaceous  species,  and  the  largest  of  all  those  with  which  men  are  acquainted.  The  whale 
has  sometimes,  it  is  affirmed,  been  found  160  feet  in  length  ;  but  this  is  most  probably 
an  exaggeration.  In  the  Northern  seas,  it  is  at  present  seldom  found  above  60  feet 
long  :  being  now,  however,  generally  killed  before  it  arrives  at  its  full  growth,  this  is 
no  proof  that  the  animal  may  not  formerly  have  attained  to  a  much  larger  size.  The 
bodies  of  whales  are  covered,  immediately  under  the  skin,  with  a  layer  of  fat  or  blubber, 
which,  in  a  large  fish,  is  from  12  to  18  inches  thick.  In  young  whales,  this  fatty  matter 
resembles  hog's  lard ;  but  in  old  ones  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  This  is  the  valuable  part 
of  the  whale  ;  and  the  desire  to  possess  it  has  prompted  man  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
this  mighty  animal.  The  blubber  yields,  by  expression,  nearly  its  own  weight  of  a 
thick  viscid  oil  (train  oil).  The  common  whale  is  now  rarely  found,  except  within  the 
Arctic  circle ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  was  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  our  coasts. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  the  common  whale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fishery 
is  carried  on,  in  Mr.  John  Laing's  "  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  ; "  one  of  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  best  of  the  innumei-able  books  published  on  this  hacknied  subject. 

The  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  black-headed  spermaceti  whale,  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  It  usually  measures  about  60  feet  in  length,  and  30  in  circumference 
at  the  thickest  part.  The  valuable  part  of  the  fish  is  the  spongy,  oily  mass  dug  from 
the  cavity  of  the  head  ;  this  is  crude  spermaceti ;  and  of  it  an  ordinary  sized  whale 
will  yield  about  12  large  barrels. 

WHALE  FISHERY.  We  do  not  propose  entering,  in  this  article,  into  any  details 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  but  mean  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history,  and  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  contended,  that  the  Norwegians  occasionally 
captured  the  whale  before  any  other  European  nation  engaged  in  so  perilous  an  enter- 
prise. But  the  early  eflPorts  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  conducted  on  any  systematic 
plan,  and  should  be  regarded  only  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  fishing  expeditions 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Biscayans  were  certainly  the  first  people  who  prosecuted  the 
whale  fishery  as  a  regular  commercial  pursuit.  They  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour 
and  success  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1261,  a  tithe  was  laid  upon 
the  tongues  of  whales  imported  into  Bayonne,  —  they  being  then  a  highly  esteemed 
species  of  food.  In  1388,  Edward  III.  relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puayanne  a  duty  of 
61.  sterling  a  whale,  laid  on  those  brought  into  the  port  of  Biarritz,  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  service  of 
his  Majesty.  This  fact  proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  fishery  carried  on  from  Biarritz  at 
the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  very  considerable  indeed  ;  and  it  was  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  great  extent  from  Cibourre,  Vieux  Boucan,  and  subsequently  from  Rochelle 
and  other  places.* 

*  See  Mcmoire  surf  Antiquity  de  la  P6che  de  la  Baleine,  par  Noel,  12mo.     Paris,  1795. 
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The  whales  captured  by  the  Biscayans  were  not  so  large  as  those  that  are  taken  in 
the  Polar  seas,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  southward  in  pursuit  of  her- 
rings. They  were  not  very  productive  of  oil,  but  their  flesh  was  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  whalebone  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  and  brought  a  very 
high  price. 

This  branch  of  industry  ceased  long  since,  and  from  the  same  cause  that  has  occa- 
sioned the  cessation  of  the  whale  fishery  in  many  other  places  —  the  want  of  fish. 
Whether  it  were  that  the  whales,  from  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  in  coming  southwards,  no  longer  left  the  Icy  Sea,  or  that  the  breed  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  certain  it  is,  that  they  gradually  became  less  numerous  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  at  length  ceased  almost  entirely  to  frequent  that  sea ;  and  the  fishers  being 
obliged  to  pursue  their  prey  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
the  French  fishery  rapidly  fell  off. 

The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  discover  a  passage  through  it  to  India,  though  they  failed  of  their  main  object,  laid 
open  the  haunts  of  the  whale.  The  companions  of  Barentz,  who  discovered  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1596,  and  of  Hudson,  who  soon  after  explored  the  same  seas,  represented  to 
their  countrymen  the  amazing  number  of  whales  with  which  they  were  crowded.  Vessels 
were  in  consequence  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale  fishery  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  the  harpooners  and  a  part  of  the  crew  being  Biscayans.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, confine  their  efforts  to  a  fair  competition  with  each  other  as  fishers.  The  Muscovy 
Company  obtained  a  royal  charter,  prohibiting  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  from  fishing 
in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  on  pretext  of  its  having  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Barentz,  and  not  Sir  Hugh,  was  its 
original  discoverer ;  though,  supposing  that  the  fact  liad  been  otherwise,  the  attempt  to 
exclude  other  nations  from  the  surrounding  seas,  on  such  a  ground,  was  not  one  that 
could  be  tolerated.  The  Dutch,  who  were  at  the  time  prompt  to  embark  in  every 
commercial  pursuit  that  gave  any  hopes  of  success,  eagerly  entered  on  this  new  career, 
and  sent  out  ships  fitted  equally  for  the  purposes  of  fishing,  and  of  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  others.  The  Muscovy  Company  having  attempted  to  vindicate  its  preten- 
sions by  force,  several  encounters  took  place  beween  their  ships  and  those  of  the  Dutch. 
The  conviction  at  length  became  general,  that  there  was  room  enough  for  all  parties  in 
the  Northern  seas  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  coming  into  collision  with  each 
other,  they  parcelled  Spitzbergen  and  the  adjacent  ocean  into  districts,  which  were 
respectively  assigned  to  the  English,  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  French,  Danes,  &c. 

The  Dutch,  being  thus  left  to  prosecute  the  fishery  without  having  their  attention 
diverted  by  hostile  attacks,  speedily  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all  their 
competitors. 

When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
whales  were  every  where  found  in  vast  numbers.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  and  strata- 
gems of  the  formidable  foe  by  whom  they  were  now  assailed,  instead  of  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  fear,  they  surrounded  the  ships  and  crowded  all  the  bays.  Their  capture 
was  in  consequence  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  many  were  killed  which  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  abandon,  from  the  ships  being  already  full. 

While  fish  were  thus  easily  obtained,  it  was  the  practice  to  boil  the  blubber  on 
shore  in  the  North,  and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil  and  whalebone.  And,  perhaps, 
nothing  can  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  than  the  fact,  that  they  constructed  a  considerable 
village,  the  houses  of  which  were  all  previously  prepared  in  Holland,  on  the  Isle  of 
Amsterdam,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Smeerenberg  (from  smeeren,  to  melt,  and  herg,  a  mountain).  This  was  the 
grand  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch  whale  ships,  and  was  amply  provided  with  boilers, 
tanks,  and  every  sort  of  apparatus  required  for  preparing  the  oil  and  the  bone.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  whale  fleets  were  attended  with  a  number  of  provision  ships,  the 
cargoes  of  which  were  landed  at  Smeerenberg ;  which  abounded  during  the  busy  season 
with  well-furnished  shops,  good  inns,  &c.  ;  so  that  many  of  the  conveniences  and 
enjoyments  of  Amsterdarp  were  found  within  about  1 1  degrees  of  the  Pole  !  It  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  that  the  sailors  and  others  were  every  morning  supplied  with  what 
a  Dutchman  regards  as  a  very  great  luxury  —  hot  rolls  for  breakfast.  Batavia  and 
Smeerenberg  were  founded  nearly  at  the  same  period,  and  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  doubted  whether  the  latter  was  not  the  more  important  establishment.  —  {Be  Reste, 
Histoire  des  Peches,  §-c.  tome  i.   p.  42.) 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  the  quantity  of  oil  made  in  the 
North  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  carried  home  by  the  whale  ships ;  and  every 
year  vessels  were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in  importing  the  produce  of  the  fishery. 

But  the  same  cause  that  had  destroyed  the  fishery  of  the  Biscayans,  ruined  that  which 
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was  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spitzbergen.  Whales  became  gra- 
dually less  common,  and  more  and  more  timid  and  difficult  to  catch.  They  retreated 
first  to  the  open  seas,  and  then  to  the  great  banks  of  ice  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land. When  the  site  of  the  fishery  had  been  thus  removed  to  a  very  great  distance 
from  Spitzbergen,  it  was  found  most  economical  to  send  the  blubber  direct  to  Holland. 
Smeerenberg  was  in  consequence  totally  deserted,  and  its  position  is  now  with  difficulty 
discoverable. 

But  though  very  extensive,  the  Dutch  whale  fislxerywas  not,  during  the  first  30  years 
of  its  existence,  very  profitable.  This  arose  from  tlie  circumstance  of  the  right  to  carry 
it  on  having  been  conceded,  in  1614,  to  an  exclusive  company.  The  expense  inseparable 
from  such  great  associations,  the  wastefulness  and  unfaithfulneas  of  their  servants,  who 
were  much  more  intent  upon  advancing  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  company, 
increased  the  outlays  so  much,  that  the  returns,  great  as  they  were,  proved  little  more 
than  adequate  to  defray  them,  and  the  fishery  was  confined  within  far  narrower  limits 
than  it  would  otlierwise  have  reached.  But  after  various  prolongations  of  the  charter  of 
the  first  company,  and  the  formation  of  some  new  ones,  the  trade  was  finally  thrown  open 
in  1642.  The  effects  of  this  measure  were  inost  salutary,  and  afford  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  to  be  met  with  of  the  advantages  of  free  competition.  Within  a  few 
years  the  fishery  was  vastly  extended ;  and  though  it  became  progressively  more  and 
more  difficult  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  fish,  it  proved,  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, more  profitable  to  the  private  adventurers  than  it  had  ever  been  to  the  company  ; 
and  continued  for  above  a  century  to  be  prosecuted  with  equal  energy  and  success.  The 
famous  John  de  Witt  has  alluded  as  follows  to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  trade :  — 

"  In  this  respect,"  s^ys  he,  "  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  authorised  Greenland  Company- 
made  heretofore  little  profit  by  tlieir  fishery,  because  of  the  great  charge  of  setting  out  their  ships;  and  that 
the  train  oil,  blubber,  and  whale  fins  were  not  well  made,  handled,  or  cured  ;  and  l>eing  brought  hither 
and  put  into  warehouses,  were  not  sold  soon  enough,  nor  to  the  Company's  best  advantage.  Whereas 
now  that  every  one  equips  their  vessels  at  the  cheapest  rate,  follow  their  fishing  diligently,  and  manage 
al!  carefully,  the  blubber,  train  oil,  and  whale  fins  are  employed  for  so  many  uses  in  several  countries, 
that  they  can  sell  them  with  that  conveniency,  that  though  there  are.  noiu  15  ships  for  1  that  formerly 
sailed  out  of  Holland  on  that  account^  and  consequently  each  of  them  could  not  take  so  many  whales  as 
heretofore,  and  notwithstanding  the  new  prohibition  of  France  and  other  countries  to  import  these  com- 
modities, and  though  there  is  greater  plenty  of  them  imported  by  our  fishers  —  yet  those  commodities  are 
so  much  raised  in  the  value  above  what  they  were  whilst  there  was  a  company,  that  the  common  ii> 
habitants  do  exercise  that  fishery  with  profit,  to  the  much  greater  benefit  of  our  country  than  when  it 
■was  (under  the  management  of  a  company)  carried  on  but  by  a  few."  —  {True  Interest  of  Holland,  p.  63. 
8vo  ed.  London,  1746.) 

The  private  ships  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  the  whale  fishery  were  fitted  out  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  secured  the  utmost  economy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  them.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  an  individual,  who  commonly 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  captain ;  a  sail-maker  supplied  the  sails,  a  cooper  the 
casks,  &c.  The  parties  engaged  as  adventurers  in  the  undertaking.  The  cargo  being 
brought  to  Holland  and  disposed  of,  each  person  shared  in  the  produce  according  to  his 
proportion  of  the  outfit.  The  crew  was  hired  on  the  same  principle  ;  so  that  every  one 
had  a  motive  to  exert  himself,  to  see  that  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  avoided,  and 
that  those  that  were  necessary  were  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits.  This  practice 
has  been  imitated  to  some  extent  in  this  and  some  other  countries,  but  in  none  has  it 
been  carried  so  far  as  in  Holland.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  other  adventures. 

When  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  tov/ards  the  year  1680,  the  Dutch  whale  fishery 
employed  about  260  ships,  and  14,000  sailors. 

The  English  whale  fishery,  like  that  of  Holland,  was  originally  carried  on  by  an 
exclusive  association.  The  Muscovy  Company  was,  indeed,  speedily  driven  from  the 
field ;  but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  others,  that  did  not  prove  more  fortunate. 
In  1 725,  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked  largely  in  the  trade,  and  prosecuted  it  for 
8  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  having  lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  But  the  legis- 
lature, having  resolved  to  sujiport  the  trade,  granted,  in  1732,  a  bounty  of  20s.  a  ton 
to  every  ship  of  more  than  200  tons  burden  engaged  in  it;  but  this  premium  being  in- 
sufficient, it  was  raised,  in  1 749,  to  40s.  a  ton,  when  a  number  of  ships  were  fitted  out, 
as  miich  certainly  in  the  intention  of  catching  the  bounty  as  of  catching  fish.  Deceived 
by  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  fishery,  parliament  imagined  that  it  was  firmly 
established,  and  in  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30s.  The  effects  of  this  reduction 
showed  the  factitious  nature  of  the  trade,  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  off  in 
the  course  of  the  next  5  years  from  105  to  39  !  To  arrest  this  alarming  decline,  the 
bounty  was  raised  to  its  old  level  in  1781,  and  of  course  the  trade  was  soon  restored  to 
its  previous  state  of  apparent  prosperity.  The  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American 
war  reduced  the  Dutch  fishery  to  less  than  half  its  previous  amount,  and  gave  a  propor- 
tional extension  to  that  of  England.  The  bounty,  which  had  in  consequence  become 
very  heavy,  was  reduced,  in  1787,  to  30s.  a  ton  ;  in  1792  it  was  further  reduced  to  25s. ; 
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and  in  1795  it  was  reduced  to  20s.,   at  which  sum  it  continued  till    1824,   when  it 
ceased. 

It  appears  from  accounts  given  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce  (vol.  iii. 
p.  51 1.,  vol.  iv.  p.  130.),  that  the  total  bounties  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  the  whale 
Jishery,  in  the  interval  between  1750  and  1788,  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,577,935/. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  account  which  follows,  that  there  are  no  means  of  fur- 
nishing any  accurate  account  of  the  sums  paid  as  bounties  from  the  year  1789  to  1813 
inclusive;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly  certain  that  the  total  bounties  paid 
during  the  period  from  1789  to  1824  considerably  exceeded  1,000,000/.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  sum  of  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  laid  out  since  1750  in  promoting 
the  whale  fishery.  Now  we  believe,  that  if  we  estimate  the  entire  average  value  of  the 
f/ross  produce  of  the  Northern  whale  fishery  (and  it  is  to  it  only  that  the  preceding 
statements  apply),  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  at  375,000/.  a  year,  we  shall  be  about 
the  mark.  But  had  the  2,500,000/.  expended  in  bolstering  up  this  branch  of  industry 
been  laid  out  as  capital  in  any  ordinary  employment,  it  wovdd  have  produced  1 25,000/. 
a  year  of  nett  profit ;  and  deducting  this  sum  from  the  above,  there  remains  only  250,000/. 
to  replace  the  capital  wasted  and  ships  lost  in  carrying  on  the  fishery,  and  to  aflTord  a 
dear  national  profit !  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  value  of  the  whale  fishery  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  it  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  contributing  any  thing  to  the  public 
wealth.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  who  draws  a  fish  out  of  the  sea  draws 
out  a  piece  of  silver,  is  ever  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  clamouring  for  bounties  and 
protection  against  competition.  But  we  apprehend  that  even  Franklin  himself,  sagacious 
as  he  was,  would  have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  show  how  the  wealth  of  those  is  to 
be  increased,  who,  in  fishing  up  one  piece  of  silver,  are  obliged  to  throw  another  of  equal 
value  into  the  sea.      We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Northern  Whale 
Fishery,  of  the  Tonnage  and  Crews  of  such  Ships,  and  of  the  Bounties  paid  on  their  Account,  from 

1789  to  1824. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties  paid. 

Years. 

Ships.  I      Tons. 

1      Men. 

1        Bounties  paid.         | 

1789 

161 

46,599 

1807") 

There  are  no 

documents  in  this  office  by  1 

1790 

116 

33,232 

4,482 

to    C 

which  the  accounts  for  these  years  can  be  | 

1791 

116 

33,906 

4,520 

18133 

rendered. 

1792 

93 

26,983 

4,667 

£      s.    d. 

1793 

82 

23,487 

3,210 

The  documents 

1814 

112 

''^^'^I^ 

4,708 

43,799  11     0 

1794 

60 

16,386 

2,250 

irom    wnicn    tne 

1815 

134 

43,320 

5,783 

41,487  14    0 

1795 

44 

11,748 

1,601 

nmminf    f\t    \^\n^^Y\m 

1816 

130 

41,767 

5,542 

42,746  J3    0 

1796 
1797 

51 

60 

13,833 
16,371 

1,910 

2,265l 

ties  paid  in  these 
years     could     be 
shown,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire 
at  the  late   Cus- 
tom-house. 

1817 
1818 

135 
140 

43,548 
45,040 

5,768 
5,903 

43,461     6    0 
45,806    1    0 

1798 

66 

18,754 

2,633, 

1819 

140 

45,093 

6,291 

43,051     8    0 

1799 
1800 

67 
61 

19,360 
17,729 

2,683! 
2,459; 

1820 
1821 

142 
140 

45,092 
44,864 

6,137 
6,074 

44,749  18    0 
42,164    0    0 

1801 

64 

18,568 

2,544 

1822 

124 

38,182 

5,234 

32,347    4    0 

1802 

79 

23,539 

3,129 

1823 

;120 

37,628 

4,984 

32,980    2    0 

1803 

95 

28,608 

3,806 

1824 

112 

35,194 

4,867 

29,131  15    0 

1804 

92 

28,034 

3,5971 

1805 

91 

27,570 

3,636, 

1806 

91 

27,697  ^3,715J  ! 

It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  expenditure  of  2,500,000/.  upon  bounties  would 
really  have  had  the  eflfect  of  establishing  the  whale  fishery  upon  a  solid  foundation,  but 
for  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  consequent  hostilities  in  which  she 
was  involved  with  this  country.  These  did  more  to  promote  and  consolidate  the  British 
fishery  than  any  thing  else.  The  war  entirely  annihilated  that  of  the  Dutch :  and  our 
government  having  wisely  offered  to  the  fishers  of  Holland  all  the  immunities  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  their  settling  amongst  us,  many  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation,  bringing  with  them  their  capital,  industry,  and  skill.  In 
consequence  of  this  signal  encouragement,  the  whale  fishery  of  England  was  prosecuted 
with  greater  success  than  at  any  previous  period :  and  at  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
in  1815,  there  were  134  valuable  ships  and  about  5,800  seamen  engaged  in  the  Northern 
fishery,  and  about  30  ships  and  800  men  in  that  to  the  South. 

After  peace  was  restored,  the  English  capitalists  and  others  became  apprehensive  lest 
the  Dutch  should  engage  anew  with  their  ancient  vigour  and  success  in  the  whale 
fishery.  But  these  apprehensions  were  without  any  real  foundation.  The  Hollanders, 
during  the  30  years  they  had  been  excluded  from  the  sea,  had  lost  all  that  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  fishery,  for  which  they  had  long  been  so  famous, 
and  which  is  so  essential  to  its  success.  The  government  attempted  to  rouse  their  dor- 
mant energies  by  the  offer  of  considerable  premiums  and  other  advantages  to  those  who 
embarked  in  the  trade.  Three  companies  were  in  consequence  formed  for  carrying  it 
on ;  1  at  Rotterdam,  1  at  Harlingen,  and  1  in  South  Holland.  But  their  efforts  have 
been  very  limited,  and  altogether  unfortunate.  In  1826,  the  company  of  South 
Holland   was   dissolved,    while   that   of  Harlingen    despatched  4  ships,    and   that   of 
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Rotterdam  2.  In  182Y,  Rotterdam  sent  only  1  ship,  and  Harllngen  2:  and  in 
1828,  1  solitary  ship  sailed  from  Holland  —  a  feeble  and  last  effort  of  the  cj^mpany  of 
Harlingen  ! 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  whale  fishery.  The  attempts  to  revive  it  failed, 
not  because  the  ships  sent  out  were  ill  calculated  for  the  service,  but  because  they  were 
manned  by  unskilful  seamen.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  fishery,  this  difficulty  would 
have  been  got  over,  because,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  competitors,  and  the  scanty  supply 
of  oil  and  whalebone,  even  a  small  cargo  brought  a  high  price ;  but  at  present,  when 
the  fishery  is  prosecuted  on  a  very  large  scale  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  profit  by  the 
English,  the  Americans,  the  Hamburghers,  &c.,  no  new  competitor  coming  into  the 
field  could  expect  to  maintain  himself  unless  he  had  nearly  equal  advantages.  The 
Dutch  have,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  withdrawing  from  the  trade.  Any  attempt  to 
establish  it  by  the  aid  of  bounties  and  other  artificial  encourageiwents  would  be  one  of 
which  the  ultimate  success  must  be  very  doubtful,  and  which  could  lead  to  no  really 
useful  result.  During  the  20  years  preceding  the  late  French  war,  the  fishery  of  Hol- 
land was  gradually  declining,  and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  be  profitable.  It 
would  be  folly  to  endeavour  to  raise  anew,  and  at  a  great  expense,  a  branch  of  industry 
that  had  become  unproductive  at  a  former  period,  when  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  would  be  more  productive  at  this  moment. 

We  have  already  noticed  several  changes  of  the  localities  in  which  the  whale  fishery 
has  been  carried  on  at  different  periods  ;  within  these  few  years  another  has  taken  place 
even  more  important.  The  seas  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  are  now  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  whalers,  who  resort  in  preference  to  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
or  to  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  West  Greenland.  The  Dutch  fishers  first  began 
to  frequent  Davis's  Straits  in  1719;  and  as  the  whales  had  not  hitherto  been  pursued 
into  this  vast  recess,  they  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  seas  round  Spitz- 
bergen. From  about  this  period  it  was  usually  resorted  to  by  about  3-lOths  of  the 
Dutch  ships.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  Davis's  Straits  began  to 
be  frequented  by  English  whalers ;  and  even  so  late  as  1 820,  when  Captain  Scoresby 
punished  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  whale  fishery,  that  carried  on  in  the 
Greenland  seas  was  by  far  the  most  considerable.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
Greenland  fishery  has  been  almost  entirely  deserted.  The  various  discoveries  made  by 
the  expeditions  recently  fitted  out  by  government  for  exploring  the  seas  and  inlets  to 
the  westward  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  have  made  the  fishers  acquainted  with 
several  new  and  advantageous  situations  for  the  prosecution  of  their  l)usiness.  What 
further  revolutions  the  fishery  may  be  destined  to  undergo,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  results  that  have  happened  elsewhere  will 
happen  in  Davis's  Straits,  and 'that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  whale  to  new  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  inaccessible  haunts. 

The  sea  in  Davis's  Straits  is  less  incommoded  with  field  ice  than  the  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  seas,  but  it  abounds  with  icebergs  ;  and  the  fishery,  when  carried  on  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound,  is  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  view  of  the  produce  of  the  Northern  whale  fishery  during 
the  3  years  ending  with  1827  :  — 


Years. 

No.  of  Ships  despatched. 

No.  of  Whales  captured. 

Quantity  of  Oil. 

Quantity  of  Whalebone. 

1825 
1826 
1827 

110 
94 

88 

501 

510 

1,155 

Trnis. 
6,597 
7,087 
13,179 

Tons. 
360, 
390 

732 

It  appears  from  this  and  the  previous  Table,  that  the  number  of  ships  sent  out  has 
declined  nearly  one  half  since  1 820.  The  bounty  was  repealed  in  1 824,  and  the  ships  fitted 
out  have  since  fallen  oflf  in  the  ratio  of  112  to  88  or  90.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  insecure  foundation  on  which  the  trade  had  previously  rested. 

The  whale  fishery  has  for  a  lengthened  period  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
gambling  adventure  than  of  a  regular  industrious  pursuit.  Sometimes  the  ships  do  not 
get  half  a  cargo,  and  sometimes  they  come  home  dean.  The  risk  of  shipwreck  is  also 
very  considerable.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Scoresby's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  j).  131.),  that  of  586 
ships  sent  to  the  North  during  the  4  years  ending  with  1817,  ej^'A^  were  lost.  This 
period  was,  however,  uncommonly  free  from  disaster.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
risk  of  shipwreck  is  greater  in  Davis's  Straits  than  in  the  seas  to  the  east  of  Greenland. 
In  1819,  of  63  ships  sent  to  Davis's  Straits,  no  fewer  than  10  were  lost ;  in  1821,  out 
of  79  ships,  11  were  lost ;  and  in  1822,  out  of  60  ships,  7  were  lost.  But  1830  has  in 
this  respect  been  the  most  disastrous.  —  Of  87  ships  that  sailed  for  Davis's  Straits,  no 
less  than  18,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  totally  lost;  24  returned  dean,  or 
without  having  caught  a  single  fish ;  and  of  the  remainder,  not  1  had  a  full  cargo,  only 
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1  or  2  being  half  fished  !  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  ships  ca-^t  away,  including  the 
outfit,  at  7,000Z.  each,  the  loss  from  shipwreck  only  will  be  126,000/.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  a  detailed  account  of  the  fishery  in  1832  :  — 

Account  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  in  1832 ;  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  the  Ships 
sent  out  by  each  Port,  with  the  Number  of  Fish  taken,  and  the  Quantity  of  Oil  and  Bone. 


Ports. 

No.  of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Fish. 

Oil. 

Bone.                   j 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Crvt. 

Hull 

30 

9,938 

539 

4,603 

251 

11 

Whitby      - 

1 

324 

29 

235 

11 

18 

Newcastle 

4 

1,509 

121 

1,019 

55 

6 

Berwick 

1 

309 

22 

185 

9 

10 

London 

3 

1,151 

44 

265 

12 

14 

Peterhead    - 

11 

3,076 

159 

1,244 

63 

8 

Aberdeen 

6 

1,823 

93 

833 

43 

9 

Dundee       -           -        - 

9 

2,929 

240 

1,902 

104 

10 

Montrose 

3 

964 

28 

257 

13 

7 

Kirkaldy     - 

5 

1,609 

98 

785 

41 

10 

Leith 

Totals      - 

8 

2,761 

190 

1,282 

68 

17 

81 

26,393 

1,563 

12,610 

676 

120 

Estimated  Value.  — 12,610  tuns  of  oil,  at  20^.,  252,200/.  j  676  tons  of  whalebone,  at  125/.,  84,500/.  ; 
making  in  all,  336,700/. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  singular  change  in  the  ports  from  wliich  the  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on. 
In  London  were  undertaken  all  the  discoveries  which  led  to  its  establishment ;  and  for  some  time  a 
complete  monopoly  was  enjoyed  by  the  great  companies  formed  in  that  city.  Even  between  the  years 
1780  and  1790,  the  metropolis  sent  out  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  that  sailed  from  any  other  port.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  her  fishery  was,  on  the  whole,  less  fortunate  than  that  of  the  new  rivals  which 
had  sprung  up ;  and  her  merchants  were  so  much  discouraged,  that  in  Mr.  Scoresby's  time  they  equipped 
only  17  or  18  vessels.  They  have  since  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  trade,  employing  in  1832  not  more 
than  3  ships. 

Hull  early  became  a  rival  to  London,  having  sent  out  vessels  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fishery. 
Although  checked  at  first  by  the  monopoly  of  the  great  companies,  as  soon  as  the  trade  became  free  she 
prosecuted  it  with  distinguished  success.  In  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  town  attained,  and  has 
ever  since  preserved,  the  character  of  the  first  whale-fishing  port  in  Britain. 

Whitby  engaged  in  this  pursuit  in  1753,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  time  with  more  than  common  suc- 
cess ;  but  her  operations  have  since  been  much  limited.  Liverpool,  after  embarking  in  the  undertaking 
with  spirit,  has  now  entirely  relinquished  it.  Meantime  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland  have  steadily 
carried  on,  and  even  extended,  their  transactions,  while  those  of  the  country  at  large  were  diminishing. 
The  increase  has  been  most  remarkable  at  Peterhead  ;  and  indeed  this  town,  as  compared  especially 
with  London,  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  avoiding,  both  in  the  outward  and  homeward  voyages, 
600  miles  of  somewhat  difficult  navigation. 

The  following  summary  has  been  collected  from  Mr.  Scoresby,  as  the  average  quantity  of  shipping  fitted 
out  in  the  different  ports  for  9  years,  ending  with  1818;  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  number  sent 
out  in  1832  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  trade  :  — 
Average  of 
-     •         1810-18. 


England  —  Berwick 
Grimsby 
Hull  - 
Liverpool 
London 
Lynn  - 
Newcastle 
Whitby 


Scotland 


Aberdeen 
Banff   - 


53| 


10| 

8 
9 


832 

' 

Average  of 
1810-18. 

1832. 

1 

Scotland  - 

-  Burntisland 

0 

-      0 

0 

Dundee 

-     79 

-      9 

30 

Greenock 

-       % 

-      0 

0 

Kirkcaldy 

-       I 

-      5 

3 

Kirkwall 

-       ^ 

-      0 

0 

Leith      . 

-  H 

-      8 

4 

Montrose 

■  n 

-      3 

1 

Peterhead 

-  «^ 

-    11 

— 

39 

< 

42 

6 

0 

Total       - 

-    131| 

;           81 

Hardly  a  ship  now  goes  to  Greenland. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  as  a  .source  of  national  wealth,  the  whale  fishery  is  of 
exceedingly  little  importance.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  number  employed  in  the  Northern 
fishery  does  not  exceed  4,500 ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  casualties  to  which 
they  are  exposed  do  not,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  more  than  balance  the  increased  skill 
and  hardihood  they  acquire  in  so  perilous  an  occupation. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oil  from  a  falling 
off  in  the  fishery.  We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  fish  oil  im- 
ported in  1832  amounted  to  12,610  tuns.  But  at  present  nearly  half  this  quantity  of 
olive  oil  is  annually  imported ;  and  as  olive  oil  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  8Z.  8s.  a  tun,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  this  duty  were  reduced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  21.  or  3/.  a  tun,  the  increased 
quantity  imported  would  go  far  to  balance  any  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  train  oil. 
When  a  coarser  species  is  required,  rape  and  linseed  oil  may  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  whale.  Tallow  may  also  be  applied  to  several  purposes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  train  oil.  Although,  therefore,  the  whale  fishery  should  decline,  we  need 
not  fear  that  any  material  injury  will  thence  arise  to  the  industry  of  the  country  :  and 
it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  attempt  to  bolster  it  up,  either  by  resorting  to  the  exploded 
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system  of  bonnties,  or  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  oil  or  tallow  imported  from  other 
countries. 

The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  English  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war  :  and  as  the  Americans  had  already  entered  on  it  with  vigour  and 
success,  4  American  harpooners  were  sent  out  in  each  vessel.  In  1791,  75  whale 
ships  were  sent  to  the  South  Sea ;  but  the  number  has  not  been  so  great  since.  In 
1829,  only  31  ships  were  sent  out,  of  the  burden  of  10,997  tons,  and  carrying  937  men. 
The  Macrocephalus,  or  spermaceti  whale,  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spice  Islands ;  and  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  447.),  has  entered  into  some  details  to  show  that  the  fishery  carried  on  there 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  spice  trade.  Unluckily,  however,  the  statements  on 
which  Mr.  Crawfurd  founded  his  comparisons  were  entirely  erroneous,  neither  the  ships 
nor  the  men  employed  amounting  to  more  than  l-5th  or  l-6th  part  of  what  he  has 
represented. 

But  errors  of  this  sort  abound  in  the  works  of  those  who  had  better  means  of  coming 
at  the  truth.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  an  article  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  states  the  number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale 
fishery  in  1814  at  143,  and  their  crews  at  7,150;  and  he  further  states  the  number  of 
ships  fitted  out  for  the  Southern  fishery  in  1815  at  107,  and  their  crews  at  3,210.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  only  112  whale  ships  cleared  out  for  the  North  in  1814,  carrying 
4,708  men;  and  in  1815,  only  22  whale  ships  cleared  out  for  the  South,  carrying  592 
men !  How  Mr.  Barrow,  who  has  access  to  official  documents,  should  have  given  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  so  erroneous  an  estimate,  we  know  not.  In  the  same  article, 
Mr.  Barrow  estimates  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  British  fisheries  of  all  sorts  at 
8,300,000Z.  But  it  might  be  very  easily  shown  that,  in  rating  it  at  3,500,000Z.,  we  should 
certainly  be  up  to  the  mark,  or  rather,  perhaps,  beyond  it.  —  ( See  Fish.  ) 

We  annex  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Southern  whale  fishery  since 
1814. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Crews, 
for  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  and  of  the  Bounties  on  their  Account,  from  1814  to  1824,  both 
inclusive. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties  paid. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties  paid. 

£ 

£ 

1814 

SO 

8,999 

794 

5,600 

1820 

68 

19,755 

1,827 

9,100 

1815 

22 

6,985 

592 

8,000 

1821 

55 

14,398 

1,396 

8,300 

1816 

34 

10,332 

852 

4,500 

1822 

44 

11,432 

1,022 

7,400 

1817 

42 

14,785 

1,201 

10,000 

1823 

59 

17,669 

1,536 

6,800 

1818 

58 

18,214 

1,643 

6,600      - 

1824 

31 

9122 

796 

7,300 

1819 

47 

14,668 

1,345 

9,100 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  fitted  out  in  the  different  Ports  of  Great  Britain  (specifying  the 
same)  for  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  on  board,  during 
the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1830. 


Ports. 

Year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1828. 

Year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1829. 

Year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1830. 

London     - 
Greenock    - 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons.           Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

31 
2 

10,158 
216 

874 
28 

21 

7,000            604 

nil. 

31 

10,997 
nil. 

937 

Office  of  Registrar  General  of  Shipping, 
Custom-house,  London,  Dec.  16.  1830. 


JOHN  COVEY, 

Reg.  Gen.  of  Shipping. 


American  Wliale  Fishery.  —  For  a  lengthened  period,  the  Americans  have  prosecuted 
die  whale  fishery  with  greater  vigour  and  success  than,  perhaps,  any  other  people. 
They  commenced  it  in  1 690,  and  for  about  50  years  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish  on 
their  own  shores.  But  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  the  American  navigators 
entered  with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Oceans.  From  1778  to  1775,  Massachusetts  employed  annually  183  vessels, 
carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the  former;  and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,026  tons,  in  the 
latter.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American  affairs  in  1774,  adverted  to  this 
wonderful  display  of  daring  enterprise  as  follows  :  — 

"  As  to  the  wealth,"  said  he,  "  which  the  colonists  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you 
tiad  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they 
seemed  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is 
equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them  among  the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  ;  while  we  are  looking 
for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold  ; 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and 
resting-place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.    We  learn,  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the 
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harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic'gam  e>long  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed  with  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils. 
Neitlier  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  people;  a  people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into 
manhood." 

The  unfortunate  war  that  broke  out  soon  after  this  speech  was  delivered,  checked  for 
a  while  the  progress  of  the  fishery ;  but  it  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored.  The  American  fishery  has  been  principally  carried  on  from  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford  in  Massachusetts ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  past  the  ships 
have  mostly  resorted  to  the  Southern  seas.  "  Although,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  Great 
Britain  has,  at  various  times,  given  large  bounties  to  her  ships  employed  in  this  fishery, 
yet  the  whalemen  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  unprotected  and  unsupported  by 
any  thing  but  their  own  industry  and  enterprise,  have  generally  been  able  to  meet 
their  competitors  in  a  foreign  market."  —  {Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed.  p.  46.) 
The  following  statement  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Account  of  Vessels  at  Sea,  from  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  Southern,  or  Sperm  Whale  Fishery, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1833. 


Owned  in  Massachusetts. 

Owned  in  other  States. 

At  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven 
Nantucket 

EdRartown                   -             -                -            - 
Falmouth 

Plymouth        -                       ... 
Salem 

Fall  River                        -           -               -        - 
Rochester                  .... 
Wareham 

Dartmouth           -              -                     -         - 
Holmes's  Hole 

Total  absent  from  Massachusetts 

Vessels. 

90 

57 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

166 

At  New  London,  Con. 
Bristol,  R.  I.               - 
Warren,  ditto 

Newport,  ditto               .... 
Hudson,  New  York 
Poughkeepsie 
New  York 
Sag  Harbour 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.           -           .           .          - 

Total 

Owned  in  Massachusetts 

Total 

Vessels. 
18 
10 
5 

37 
166 

203 

The  produce  in  oil,  of  the  sperm  whale  fishery. 

Barrels 
Imported  in  ships  from  theJPacific  Ocean 


At  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven 

Nantucket 

Newport 

Plymouth 
Imported  in  ships  from  the  Brazils 
At  New  Bedford 

New  London 

Nantucket 


.30,476 
30,450 
4,120 
2,120 

5,550 
703 
407 


1832,  was  as  follows  : — 

At  Sag  Harbour 

Bristol 

Warren 
Sent  home  by  various  merchant  ships 
Taken  in  the  Atlantic  by  small  vessels 

Total  of  sperm  oil  in 

Imported  in  1831 


Barrels. 

1,000 

200 

223 

2,000 

1,500 

■    78,749 


French  Whale  Fishery.  —  France,  which  preceded  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
whale  fishery,  can  hardly  be  said,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  had  any  share  in  it.  In 
1784,  Louis  XVI.  endeavoured  to  revive  it.  With  this  view  he  fitted  out  6  ships  at 
Dunkirk  on  his  own  account,  Avhich  were  furnished  with  harpooners  and  a  number  of 
experienced  seamen  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  Nantucket.  The  adventure  was 
more  successful  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  auspices  under 
which  it  was  carried  on.  Several  private  individuals  followed  the  example  of  his  Majesty, 
and  in  1790  France  had  about  40  ships  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  revolutionary  war 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  this  rising  trade.  Since  the  peace,  the  government  has  made 
great  efforts  for  its  renewal,  but  hitherto  without  much  success.  At  present  there  are 
only  from  12  to  15  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

(This  article  has  been  principally  taken  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  14., 
to  which  publication  it  was  contributed  by  the  author  of  this  work. ) 

WHARF,  a  sort  of  quay,  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  the  margin  of  a  roadstead 
or  harbour,  alongside  of  which  ships  or  lighters  are  brought  for  the  sake  of  being  con- 
veniently loaded  or  unloaded. 

There  are  2  denominations  of  wharfs,  viz.  legal  quays  and  sufferance  wharfs.  The  former  are  certain 
wharfs  in  all  sea-ports,  at  which  all  goods  are  required  by  the  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  to  be  landed  and  shipped  ;  and 
they  were  set  out  for  that  purpose  by  commission  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  subsequent  sovereigns.  Many  others  have  been  legalised  by  act  of  parliament.  In  some  ports,  as 
Chepstow,  Gloucester,  &c.,  certain  wharfs  are  deemed  legal  quays  by  immemorial  practice,  though  not 
set  out  by  commission,  or  legalised  by  act  of  parliament. 

Sufferance  wharfs  are  places  where  certain  goods  may  be  landed  and  shipped  ;  such  as  hemp,  flax,  coal, 
and  other  bulky  goods  ;  by  special  sufferance  granted  by  the  Crown  for  that  purpose. 

WHARFAGE,  the  fee  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  wharf,  or  for  shipping  them  off. 
The  Stat.  22  Chas.  2.  c.  11.,  after  providing  for  the  establishment  of  wharfs  and  quays, 
makes  it  lawful  for  any  person  to  lade  or  unlade  goods,  on  paying  wharfage  and  cranage 
at  the  rates  appointed  by  the  king  in  council. 

WHEAT  (Ger.  Weitzen ;  Du.  Tarw ;  Da.  Hvede  ;  Sw.  Hvete ;  Fr.  Froment,  Bled, 
Ble ;  It.  Grano,  Formento ;  Sp.  and  Fort.  Trigo ;  Rus.  Pscheniza ;  Pol.  Pszenica)  a 
species  of  bread  corn  (  Triticum  Lin. ),  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  cultivated  in 
Europe.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  country  whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first 
derived  ;  but  it  was  very  early  cultivated  in   Sicily.      It  is  raised  in  almost  every  part 
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of  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  some  places  as  high  as  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

The  kinds  of  wheat  sown  are  numerous,  but  they  may  be  classed  under  4  heads : 
viz.  cone  or  bearded  wheat,  which,  however,  is  now  little  cultivated ;  white  wheat,  of 
which  there  are  innumerable  varieties,  the  white  Dantzic  being  considered  one  of  the 
best ;  red  wheat,  which  is  seldom  sown  where  the  climate  is  good  and  early,  and  the  land 
in  proper  condition ;  and  spring  wheat.  A  greater  number  of  people  are  nourished  by 
rice  than  by  wheat ;  but  owing  \o  the  greater  quantity  of  gluten  which  the  latter 
contains,  it  makes  by  far  the  best  bread.  Rye  comes  nearer  to  wheat  in  its  bread- 
making  qualities  than  any  other  sort  of  grain  ;  still,  however,  it  is  very  inferior  to  it. 
The  finest  samples  of  wheat  are  small  in  the  berry,  thin  skinned,  fresh,  plump,  and 
bright,  slipping  readily  through  the  fingers. 

Being  very  extensively  cultivated  on  soils  of  very  various  qualities,  and  frequently  with 
very  imperfect  preparation,  the  produce  of  wheat  crops  in  Great  Britain  varies  from  about 
12  to  56  bushels  per  acre. 

The  counties  most  distinguished  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  wheat  are,  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Herefordshire,  in 
England  ;  and  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  in  Scotland.  In  the  northern  counties  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  being  cold  to  the  feel,  dark  coloured,  thick 
skinned,  and  yielding  comparatively  little  flour.  In  the  best  wheat  counties,  and  in  good 
years,  the  weight  of  a  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  is  from  60  to  62  lbs.  In  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  in  Kent  (where,  perhaps,  the  best  samples  of  wheat  sent  to  the  London  mar- 
ket are  produced),  this  grain,  in  some  favourable  seasons,  weighs  64  lbs.  a  bushel. 
Where  the  climate  is  colder,  wetter,  or  more  backward,  or  in  bad  seasons,  the  weight  of 
the  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  more  than  56  or  57  lbs.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  bushel  of  good  English  wheat  is  5%^  lbs.  ;  and  that  the  average  yield  of 
flour  is  13  lbs.  of  flour  to  14  lbs.  of  grain.  —  (See  Mr.  Stevenson's  very  valuable  article 
on  England,  in  Brewster's  Encyclopoedia,  vol.  viii.  p.  720.  ;  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agricul- 
ture, §-c.) 

For  a  view  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  wheat, 
&c.,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Corn  Trade.  The  price  of  wheat  in  1833  was  52s.  lie?,  per 
quarter. 

WHISKY,  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  corn,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though 
generally  from  the  former.  Whisky  is  the  national  spirit,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  but  that  distilled  in  the  former  is  generally  reckoned  superior  to  that 
of  the  latter.  — (See  Spirits.) 

WINE  (Ger.  Wein ;  Fr.  Vin ;  It.  and  Sp.  Vino;  Port.  Vinho ;  Rus.  Wino,  Wino- 
gradnoe  winoe ;  Lat.  Vinum ;  Gr.  Oivos ;  Arab.  Khumr),  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  berries  of  the  vine  (  Vitis  vinifera). 

The  vine  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant ;  but  it  is  now  found  in  most  tem- 
perate regions.  The  limits  within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  Old  World  vary  from  about  15°  to  48°  and  52°;  but  in  North  America  it  is  not 
cultivated  farther  north  than  38°  or  40°.  It  is  rarely  grown  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
3,000  feet.  From  Asia  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy. 
The  Phoceans,  who  founded  Marseilles,  carried  the  vine  to  the  south  of  France  •  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  introduced  into  Burgundy  till  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  * 
The  species  of  Vitis  indigenous  to  North  America  is  very  different  from  the  Vitis  vinifera. 
In  favourable  seasons,  the  vine  ripens  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  wine  were  made  from  native 
grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  however,  unknown  in  this  country ;  but  the  grapes  raised 
in  hot-houses,  and  used  in  desserts,  are  excellent. 

The  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but  that  which  is  light  and  gravelly  seems  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  fine  wines.  It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  volcanic  countries. 
The  best  wines  of  Italy  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius :  the  famous 
Tokay  wine  is  also  made  in  a  volcanic  district,  as  are  several  of  the  best  French  wines ; 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  France  bearing  evident  marks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Hermitage 
is  grown  among  the  debris  of  granite  rocks.  The  most  favourable  situation  for  a  vineyard 
is  upon  a  rising  ground  or  hill  facing  the  south-east,  and  the  situation,  should  not  be  too 
confined ; 

apertos 

Bacchus  amat  colles. 

The  art  of  expressing  and  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape  appears  to  have  been  prad- 
tised  from  the  remotest  antiquity.    The  sacred  writings  tell  us  that  Noah  planted  a  vine- 

*  The  ancient  writers  give  the  most  contradictory  accounts  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine 
into  Gaul.  —  (See  the  learned  and  excellent  work  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Vie  Priv4e  des  Franqais  tome  ii. 
PP>  329—333.)    The  statement  given  above  seems  the  most  probable. 
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yard  soon  after  the  deluge  —  (  Gen.  ix.  20. ) ;  and  a  modern  Latin  poet  ingeniously 
represents  the  vine  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  to  console  mankind  for  the  miseries  entailed 
upon  them  by  that  grand  catastrophe  ! 


Omnia  vastatis  ergo  quum  cerneret  arvis 
Desolata  Deiis,  nobis  felicia  vini 
Dona  dedit ;  tristes  hominum  quo  munere  fovit 
Reliquias,  mundi  solatus  vite  ruinam  ! 

Vanierii  Freed.  Rusticum,  lib.  xj. 

Species  of  Wine.  —  There  are  many  varieties  of  vines ;  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  differences  of  soil,  climate,  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  occasions  an  extreme 
variety  in  the  species  of  wine.  But  even  between  places  immediately  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  where  a  cursory  observer  would  hardly  remark  any  difference,  the 
qualities  of  the  wines,  though  produced  by  the  same  species  of  grape,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  are  often  very  diflerent.  A  great  deal  evidently  depends  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  vineyard ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  peculiarities  of  soil.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  wines  raised  in  a  few  limited 
districts,  such  as  Tokay,  Johannisberger,  Constantia,  the  best  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
claret,  &c.,  that  no  art  or  care  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  producing  of  equal  goodness  in 
other  places. 

Ancient  Wines.  —  The  wines  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Falernian  and  Cecuban  among  the  Romans,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown. 
Great  uncertainty,  however,  prevails  as  to  the  nature  of  these  wines.  Dr.  Henderson 
thinks  that  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  the  Falernian,  approached,  in  its  most 
essential  characters,  near  to  Madeira.  In  preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often 
inspissated  them  till  they  became  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  or  even  thicker.  These 
were  diluted  with  water  previously  to  their  being  drunk  ;  and,  indeed,  the  habit  of 
mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have  prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity  than  in  modern 
times. 

Modern  Wines.  —  The  principal  wines  made  use  of  in  this  coxmtry  are  poi-t,  sherry, 
claret.  Champagne,  Madeira,  hock,  Marsala,  Cape,  &c. 

Port, — the  wine  most  commonly  used  in  England, — is  produced  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Douro,  in  Portugal ;  and  is  shipped  at  Oporto,  whence  its  name.  When  it  arrives  in  this 
country,  it  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  inky  colour ;  has  a  full,  rough  body,  with  an  astringent 
bitter-sweet  taste,  and  a  strong  flavour  and  odour  of  brandy.  After  it  has  remained  some 
years  longer  in  the  wood,  the  sweetness,  roughness,  and  astringency  of  the  flavour  abate ; 
but  it  is  only  after  it  has  been  kept  10  or  15  years  in  bottle,  that  the  odour  of  the 
brandy  is  completely  subdued,  and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  developed.  When  kept 
to  too  great  an  age,  it  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its  peculiar  flavour.  During  the  process  of 
melioration,  a  consideral^le  portion  of  the  extractive  and  colouring  matter  is  precipitated 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  crust.  In  some  wines  this  change  occurs 
much  earlier  than  in  others. 

A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  always  mixed  with  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  for 
England.  Genuine  unmixed  port  wine  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  We 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  compounded  article,  that,  were  it  possible  to  pro- 
cure it  unmixed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  at  all  suited  to  our  taste.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brande's  analysis,  on  which,  however,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid,  port,  as  used  in  England,  contains  about  23  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  In  1833,  2,596,530  gallons  of  port  were  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Oporto  Wine  Company.  — The  quality  of  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  has  been  materially  injured  by 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Oporto  Wine  Company.  This  company  was  founded  in  1756,  during 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Pombal.  A  certain  extent  of  territory  is  marked  out  by  its  charter 
as  the  only  district  on  the  Douro  in  which  wine  is  to  be  raised  for  exportation  :  the  entire  and  absolute 
disposal  of  the  wines  raised  in  this  district  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ;  who  are  further 
authorised  to  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them  to  the  cultivators,  to  prepare  them  for  "exportation,  and  to 
lix  the  price  at  which  they  shall  be  sold  to  foreigners!  It  is  obvious  that  a  company  with  such  powers 
cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  an  intolerable  nuisance.  What  could  be  more  arbitrary  and  unjust  than  to 
interdict  the  export  of  all  wines  raised  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territory  ?  But  even  in  its 
own  district,  its  proceedings  have  been  most  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  Company  annually  tix,  by  a 
fiat  of  their  own,  2  rates  of  prices  —  one  for  the  vinho  de  feitoria,  or  wine  for  exportation,  and  the 
other  for  vintio  de  ramo,  or  wine  for  home  consumption — at  which  the  cultivators  are  to  be  paid,  whatever 
may  be  the  quality  of  their  wines !  They  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  exert  superior  skill  and  ingenuity ; 
but  content  themselves  with  endeavouring  to  raise,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  the  greatest  supply  of 
vino  de  feitoria,  for  which  the  Company  allow  the  highest  price.  All  emulation  is  thus  effectually  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  proprietors  who  possess  vineyards  of  a  superior  quality  invariably  adulterate  their 
wines  with  inferior  growths,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  average  standard.  "  In  this  way,"  says 
Dr.  Henderson,  "  the  finer  products  of  the  Douro  vintages  have  remained  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  us ;  and  port  wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  single  liquor,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  nearly 
uniform  flavour  and  strength  ;  varying,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent  in  quality,  but  still  always  approach- 
ing to  a  definite  standard,  and  admitting  of  few  degrees  of  excellence.  The  manipulations,  the  admix- 
tures—in one  word,  the  adulterations — to  which  the  best  wines  of  the  Cimo  do  Douro  are  subjected, 
have  much  the  same  effect  as  if  all  the  growths  of  Burgundy  were  to  be  mingled  in  one  immense  vat,  and 
sent  into  the  world  as  the  only  true  Burgundian  wine.  The  delicious  produce  of  Romante,  Chambertin, 
and  the  Clos  Vougeftt,  would  disappear,  and  in  their  places  we  should  find  nothing  better  than  a  second- 
rate  Beaune  or  Macon  wine,"  —  {History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  210.) 
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Not  only,  however,  have  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  deteriorated  the  quality,  but  they  have  also  raised 
the  price  of  their  wines  to  an  enormous  height.  Secured  against  the  competition  of  their  countrymen, 
and  enjoying,  down  to  1831,  a  nearly  absolute  monopoly  of  the  British  markets  by  means  of  the  high  duties  on 
French  wines,  they  have  filled  their  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Company  have 
been  shipping  wine  for  England  at  40/.  <i!  pipe,  they  have  frequently  shipped  the  same  ivine  to  other  countries 
at  201. !  —  {Fleetwood  Williams  on  the  Wine  Trade.)     And  the  authentic  Tables  published  by  Balbi  show 

that  the  price  of  wine  has  been  trebled  or  quadrupled  under  the  management  of  this  corporation {Essai 

Statistique  sur  he  Royaume  de  Portugal,  tome  i.  p.  157.) 

But  though  the  abuses  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  have  been  carried  of  late  years  to 
an  enormous  extent,  it  is  long  since  its  injurious  effects  on  the  commerce  of  this  country  were  distinctly 
perceived  and  pointed  out.  So  far  back  as  1767,  the  Board  of  Trade  laid  a  memorial  before  his  Majesty 
in  council,  in  which  they  state,  "  With  respect  to  many  particular  regulations  of  the  Oporto  Company, 
which  we  think  justly  objected  to  by  the  merchants  as  highly  grievous  and  oppressive,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  them,  being  of  opinion  that  one  general  and 
fatal  objection  lies  against  them  all ;  viz.  —  that  they  all  contribute  to  establish  in  the  Company  a  mono- 
poly against  your  Majesty's  subjects,  from  which  by  treaty  they  have  a  right  to  be  exempted." 

But  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of  the  injury  done  to  the  English  by  this  monopoly, 
and  the  experience  which  every  subsequent  year  afforded  of  its  mischievous  influence,  such  has  been  the 
inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  till  the  session  of  1831  that  we  took  the  only  step  by  which 
we  could  hope  to  rid  ourselves  of  its  evils,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of  others,  by  equalising  the  duties  on  French 
and  Portuguese  wines,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  absurd  and  injurious  preference  in  favour  of  the  latter 
established  by  the  Methuen  treaty. 

England  and  Brazil  are  the  only  countries  to  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  port  wine  is  exported. 
Our  imports  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1833,  to  22,121  pipes  a  year  ;  of  which, 
however,  a  portion  is  subsequently  exported ;  while  the  exports  from  Portugal  to  all  other  countries, 
Brazil  inclusive,  have  not  recently  amounted  to  3,000  pipes.  It  has  been  supposed,  now  that  there  is  no 
discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  port,  that  its  consumption  in  this  country  will  gradually  fall  off",  its 
place  being  filled  by  French  and  other  wines  ;  but  though  such  a  result  be  not  improbable,  it  derives  no 
confirmation  from  the  pretty  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  port  retained  for  home  use  since  1827, 
the  French  wines  retained  for  the  same  purpose  having  declined  still  more  rapidly. 

Sherry  is  of  a  deep  amber  colour ;  when  good,  it  has  a  fine  aromatic  odour ;  its  taste 
is  warm,  with  some  degree  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the  peach  kernel.  When  new, 
it  tastes  harsh  and  fiery  ;  it  is  mellowed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  4  or  5  years  or 
longer  in  the  wood ;  but  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  flavour  and  perfection  until  it  is 
kept  for  15  or  20  years.  It  is  a  very  strong  wine,  containing  about  19  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  not  far  from  Cadiz,  in 
Spain.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in  this  country  as  a  dinner  wine.  Dry  sherry,  or 
amontillado,  when  genuine  and  old,  fetches  a  very  high  price.  Perhaps  no  wine  is  so 
much  adulterated  as  sherry.  With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  the  consumption  of  sherry 
has  been  far  more  influenced  than  that  of  any  other  wine  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
in  1825.  In  1833,  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  2,246,085 
gallons,  being  more  than  double  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  at  an  average  of 
1 823  and  1 824  !  —  ( See  post. ) 

Claret,  —  the  term  generally  used  in  England  to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce 
of  the  Bordelais.  Of  these,  Lafitte,  Latour,  Chateau- Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are 
so  generally  esteemed,  that  they  always  sell  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  any 
others  of  the  province.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  silky  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  violet  and  the  raspberry.  The  Latour  has  a  fuller  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  considerable  aroma,  but  wants  the  softness  of  the  Lafitte.  The  Chateau- 
Margaux,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the  delicate  qualities  of  the 
Lafitte,  except  that  it  has  not  quite  so  high  a  flavour.  The  Haut-Brion,  again,  has 
more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  is  rough  when  new,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  6  or  7  years  in  the  wood ;  while  the  others  become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less 
time. 

Among  the  second-rate  wines,  that  of  Rozan,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaux,  ap- 
1>  roaches  in  some  respects  to  the  growth  of  the  Chateau- Margaux  ;  while  that  of  Gorce, 
ia  the  same  territory,  is  little  inferior  to  the  Latour ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Leoville, 
Larose,  Bran-mouton,  and  Pichon-Longueville,  in  the  canton  of  Pauillac,  afford  light 
wines  of  good  flavour,  which,  in  favourable  years,  have  much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
finer  growths.  In  the  Entre-deux-Mers,  the  wines  of  Canon  and  St.  Emilion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Libourne,  are  deemed  the  best,  being  of  a  full  body  and  very  durable.  When 
new,  these  wines  are  always  harsh  and  astringent ;  but  they  acquire  an  agreeable  softness, 
and  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  has  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
smell  of  burning  wax.  The  aroma  of  the  first  growths  is  seldom  fully  developed  till 
after  they  have  been  kept  8  or  9  years :  but  the  secondary  qualities  come  to  perfection  a 
year  or  two  sooner.  The  colour  often  grows  darker  as  the  wine  advances  in  age,  in 
consequence  of  the  deposition  of  a  portion  of  its  tartar ;  but,  when  well  made,  and 
thoroughly  fined,  it  seldom  deposits  any  crust. 

(These  particulars  are  borrowed  from  the  excellent  woi'k  of  Dr.  Henderson,  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Wines  (p.  184. ).  We  have  given,  in  a  previous  article  —  (see  Bordeaux), — 
full  and  authentic  details  as  to  the  trade  in  claret.  We  beg,  also,  to  refer  the  reader  to 
that  article  for  some  observations  on  the  wine  trade  of  France,  and  on  the  injury  done 
to  it  by  the  restrictive  system  of  commerce. ) 
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riiere  is  generally  a  very  good  supply  of  claret  in  bond  in  the  docks  in  London.  Its  price  varies  from 
about  IBl.  per  hogshead  for  the  inferior,  to  50/.  and  551.  per  hogshead  for  the  superior  growths.  What 
are  called  cargo  or  shipping  clarets  may  be  bought  at  from  51.  to  10/.  per  hogshead.  The  finest  case  claret 
sells  in  bond  at  about  5Vs.  per  dozen ;  but  parcels  of  very  well  flavoured  wine  may  be  bought  at  25s. 

Champagne,  —  .so  called  from  the  province  of  France  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  —  is 
one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed  of  the  French  wines.  The  wines  of  Champagne 
are  divided  into  the  2  grand  classes  of  white  and  red  wines ;  and  each  of  these  again  into 
still  and  sparkling  :  but  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  different 
vineyards.  Sillery  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  the  still  wines.  It  is  dry,  of 
a  light  amber  colour,  has  a  con.siderable  body,  and  a  charming  aroma.  "  Le  corps," 
(says  M.  Jullien,)  "  le  spiritueux,  le  charmant  bouquet,  et  les  vertus  toniques  dx)nt  il  est 
pourvu,  lui  assurent  la  priorite  sur  tons  les  autres."  —  (  Topographic  de  tons  les  Vignobles, 
p.  30.)  Dr.  Henderson  agrees  with  M.  Jullien,  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  whole- 
'^oniestofthe  Champagne  wines.  The  sparkling  Vines  are,  however,  the  mo.st  popular,  at 
least  in  this  country.  Of  these,  the  wine  of  Ay,  5  leagues  soutli  from  Rheims,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best.  It  is  lighter  and  sweeter  than  Sillery,  and  has  an  exquisite  flavom-  and  aroma. 
That  which  merely  creams  on  the  surface  (^demi-mousseux)  is  preferred  to  the  full  froth- 
ing wine  (grand-mousseux).  Being  bright,  clear,  and  sparkling,  it  is  as  pleasing  to  the 
4'ye  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  palate. 

"  Cernis  micanti  concolor  ut  vitro 
Latex  in  auras,  gemmeus  aspici, 
Scintillet  exultim  ;  utque  dukes 
Naribus  illecebras  propinet 
"  Succi  latentis  proditor  halitus  ! 
Ut  spuma  motu  lactea  turbido 
Crystallinum  laetis  referre 

Mox  oculis  properet  nitorera" 

Hautvilliers,  about  4  leagvies  from  Rheims  and  1  from  Epernay,  used  formerly  to 
produce  wine  that  equalled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  the  wine  of  Ay.  Bvit  it  is  no 
longer  cultivated  with  the  same  care ;  so  that,  though  still  very  good,  it  now  only  ranks 
in  the  2d  class. 

The  best  of  the  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  those  of  Verzy,  Verzenay,  Maily,  Bouzy, 
and  St.  Basle.  "  lis  ont  une  belle  couleur,  du  corps,  du  spiritueux,  et  surtout  beau- 
coup  de  fines.se,  de  seve,  et  de  bouquet."  —  (^Jullien,  p.  27.)  The  Clos  St,  Thierry,  in 
khe  vicinity  of  Rheims,  produces  wine  which,  according  to  M.  Jullien,  unites  the  colour 
and  the  aroma  of  Burgundy  to  the  lightness  of  Champagne. 

The  province  of  Champagne  produces  altogether  about  1,100,000  hectolitres  of  wine ; 
of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small  part.  The  principal  trade  in 
wine  is  carried  on  at  Rheims,  Avise,  and  Epernay.  The  vaults  in  which  the  vintages 
are  stored  are  excavated  in  a  rock  of  calcareous  tufa  to  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet.  Those 
of  M.  Moet,  at  Epernay,  are  the  most  extensive,  and  few  travellers  pass  through  the 
place  without  going  to  see  them.  The  briskest  wines  (grands-mousseux)  keep  the  worst. 
—  (Jullien,  p.  34. ) 

Burgundy.  —  The  best  wines  of  this  province,  though  not  so  popular  in  England  as 
those  of  Champagne,  enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  "  In  richness  of  flavour  and  per- 
fume, and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  they  unquestionably 
rank  as  the  first  in  the  world  ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  former  times,  were  designated  as  the  princes  des  bons  vins." — ( Hetiderson, 
p.  161.)  M.  Jullien  is  not  less  decided  :  —  "  Les  vins  des  premiers  crus,  lorsqu'ils  pro- 
viennent  d'une  bonne  annee,  reunissent,  dans  de  justes  proportions,  toutes  les  qualites  qui 
constituent  les  vins  parfaits ;  ils  n'ont  besoin  d'aucun  melange,  d'aucune  preparation,  pour 
attendre  leur  plus  haut  degre  de  perfection.  Ces  operations,  que  Ton  qualifie  dans 
certains  pays  de  soins  qui  aident  a  la  qualite,  sont  toujours  nuisiblcs  aux  vins  de 
Bourgogne. ' — (p.  104.) 

Romane-Conti,  Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  and  Richebourg,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  RED  wines  of  Burgundy.  Chambertin  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  of  that  name,  situated  7  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dijon,  and  furnishing  each  year  from  130  to  150  puncheons,  from  an  extent 
of  about  65  acres.  It  has  a  fuller  body  and  colour,  and  greater  durability,  than  the 
Romane,  with  an  aroma  nearly  as  fragrant. 

The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous,  and,  consequently,  less  generally 
known,  than  the  others :  but  they  maintain  the  highest  rank  among  French  white  wines, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  the  red  either  in  aroma  or  flavour. 

The  entire  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Burgundy  and  Beaujolais  may  at  present 
be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  nearly  3,000,000  hectolitres,  of  which  about  750,000 
suflSce  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the  province.  Many  of  the  new  vineyards  having 
necessarily  been  planted  in  comparatively  unfavourable  situations,  a  notion  has  been 
gaining  ground    that   the   wines  of  Burgundy  were  degenerating.      This,   however,  is 
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not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  tons  cms,  instead  of  being  diminished 
has  increased  considerably ;  though,  as  the  supply  of  inferior  wines  has  increased  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  the  fine  wines  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  than  they  did 
previously  to  the  Revolution.  — (JuUien,  p.  90.) 

The  principal  trade  in  Burgundy  is  carried  on  at  Dijon,  Gevrey,  Chalons-sur- 
Saone,  &c. 

Besides  the  above,  France  has  a  great  variety  of  other  excellent  wines.  Hermitage, 
Sauterne,  St.  Pery,  &c.  are  well  known  in  England  ;  and  deservedly  enjoy,  particu- 
larly the  first,  a  high  degree  of  reputation. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Wines  exported  from  France  in  1831 ;  distinguishing  between 
those  of  the  Gironde  and  those  of  other  Departments,  and  between  those  exported  in  Casks  and  Bottles  ; 
and  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  those  sent  to  each  Cowniry.  — {Administration  des  Douanes 
for  1831,  p.  249.) 


Countries  to  which  exported. 

Wine  in  Casks. 

1 

Wine  in  Bottles. 

Of  the  Gironde. 

Of  other  Departments. 

Of  the  Gironde. 

Of  other  Departmts. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 
~Litr^ 

Value. 

Litres. 

Francs. 

Litres. 

Francs. 

Litres. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Russia 

1,782,178 

784,158 

904,157 

180,831 

44,491 

88,982 

410,394 

410,394 

Sweden        .           .           .         - 

88,072 

48,440 

321,973 

64,395 

10,128 

20,256 

14,138 

14,138 

Norway 

'229,249 

126,087 

58,109 

11,622 

1,126 

2,252 

5,147 

5,147 

Denmark     -           .           -          - 

608,826 

200,912 

593,438 

118,688 

8,782 

17,564 

7,881 

7,881 

Prussia 

2,525,224 

681,270 

1,232,979 

246,596 

10,376 

20,752 

199,149 

199,149 

Hanse  Towns      - 

7,0.35,402 

1,899,559 

5.812,562 

1,162,512 

42,345 

84,690 

110,521 

110,521 

Holland 

1,781,574 

1,158,023 

3,641,311 

728,262 

7,586 

15,172 

14,752 

14,752 

Belgium 

848,765 

551,697 

884,941 

176,988 

4,288 

8,576 

58,281 

58,281 

England 

1,148,606 

3,790,400 

337,266 

67,453 

292,838 

585,676 

570,681 

570,681 

Portugal 

224 

74 

4,171 

834 

114 

228 

160 

106 

Spain         - 

13,900 

4,587 

431,571 

86,314 

23,210 

46,420 

13,396 

13,396 

Austria 

- 

33,012 

6,602 

90 

180 

18,819 

18,819 

Sardinia     .            .            -            - 

4,032 

l,33"l 

6,235,656 

1,247,131 

597 

1,194 

38,.3.30 

38,330 

The  Two  Sicilies 

38,448 

7,690 

. 

. 

1.3,232 

13,232 

Tuscany,      Modena,       Pavma, 

Roman  States 

. 

406,404 

81,281 

. 

. 

24,950 

24,950 

Switzerland        . 

7,01.3,678 

1,402,736 

. 

31,287 

51,287 

Germany        -            -            -       - 

. 

893,574 

178,715 

. 

277,882 

277,882 

Greece    .... 

196,466 

39,293 

. 

1,790 

1,790 

Turkey 

- 

174,678 

34,936 

. 

. 

19,549 

19,549 

f&  ■  -  -     .-      : 

. 

636,788 

127,.358 

. 

13,378 

13,378 

6,723,805 

1,344,761 

. 

25,845 

25,845 

Barbary  States 

. 

. 

2,.381 

2,381 

English  possessions  in  Africa     - 

765,047 

"252,46'5 

"589,325 

"117,865 

72,661 

145,322 

2,125 

2,425 

Other  countries  on  the  coast  of 

Africa 

. 

64,018 

12,804 

. 

. 

1,848 

1,848 

India,  English  possessions 
Spanish  do. 

'   48,884 

18,576 

8,875 

1,775 

333,702 

667,404 

1,634 

1,634 

16,352 

6,214 

4,452 

8,904 

Dutch  do. 

- 

"   25,6.3"6 

5,127 

2,614 

2,614 

French  do.     -           -        - 

- 

. 

■l2,2"26 

24,452 

285 

285 

China 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

285 

285 

United  States        -           .           - 

1,649,845 

544,449 

3,278,987 

655,797 

"436,9"00 

873,800 

534,174 

534,174 

Hayti         - 

203,426 

67,131 

291,966 

58,393 

7,095 

14,190 

7,692 

7,692 

English  possessions  in  America 
Spanish  do. 

. 

. 

2,760 

652 

110 

220 

616,014 

203,314 

75.3,815 

150,763 

53,298 

106,596 

14,929 

14,929 

Danish  do.                 ... 

195,748 

64,597 

266,901 

53,381 

16,094 

32,188 

8,020 

8,020 

Brazil        ...             - 

138,729 

45,780 

2,225,031 

445,006 

47,851 

96,702 

22,019 

22,019 

Mexico 

65,510 

18,318 

41,043 

8,208 

239,018 

478,036 

7,803 

7,803 

Colombia        -           -           -      - 

7,980 

2,633 

18,161 

3,632 

3,730 

7,460 

9,272 

9,272 

Peru        -                ... 

80,745 

26,646 

15,653 
27,202 

31,306 

Chili 

.■59,186 

12,931 

. 

- 

54,404 

1,200 

1,200 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

1.36,984 

45,205 

125,940 

25,188 

17.097 

34,194 

11,151 

11,151 

Guadeloupe 

616,287 

203,375 

2,069,5.36 

413,907 

45,621 

91,242 

10,242 

10,242 

Martinico        -           ... 

480,376 

158,524 

2,360,428 

472,086 

43,987 

87,974 

14,618 

14,618 

Bourbon        .                 .               - 

753,175 

286,207 

1,522,935 

304,587 

47,554 

95,108 

15,262 

15,262 

Senegal           -           -           -      - 

236,851 

78,161 

185,242 

37,048 

3,940 

7,880 

5,703 

5,703 

Fi-«nch  Guiana     - 

507,835 

167,585 

323,891 

64,778 

6,796 

13,592 

15,273 

15,273 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
Totals 

- 

- 

39,657 

7,932 

- 

- 

109 

109 

26,613,116 

11,448,649 

50,769,137 

10,153,827 

1,880,958 

3,761,916 

2,558,162 

2,568,162 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  were  exported  from  France,  in  the  same  year,  2,753,499  litres  of  vins  de 
liqueurs,  valued  at  4,130,250  francs. 

The  total  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  France  is  estimated  at  about  35,000,000  hectolitres  (770,000,000 
Imp.  gallons),  worth  540,000,000  francs  (21,600,000/.).  We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bordeaux, 
for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  French  system  of  commercial  policy  on  this  great  department  of 
industry. 

Dispute  as  to  the  Comparative  Merit  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.  —  The  question,  whether  the  wines 
of  Champagne  or  of  Burgundy  were  entitled  to  the  preference,  was  agitated  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XJV. 
with  extraordinary  keenness.  The  celebrated  Charles  Coffin,  rector  of  the  University  of  Beauvais,  pub- 
lished, during  tliis  controversy,  the  classical  ode,  partly  quoted  above,  in  which  Champagne  is  eulogised, 
and  its  superiority  vindicated,  with  a  spirit,  vivacity,  and  delicacy  worthy  of  the  theme.  The  citizens 
of  Rheims  were  not  ungrateful  to  the  poet ;  but  liberally  rewarded  him  with  an  appropriate  and  muni- 
ficent donation  of  the  wine  he  had  so  happily  panegyrised.  Gr^neau  wrote  an  ode  in  praise  of  Burgundy  ; 
but,  unlike  its  subject,  it  was  flat  and  insipid,  and  failed  to  procure  any  recompence  to  its  author.  The 
different  pieces  in  this  amusing  controversy  were  collected  and  published  in  octavo,  at  Paris,  in  1712. — 
(See  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Vie  Priv^e  des  Francais,  tom.  iii.  p.  39.,  and  the  Biographic  Universelte,  torn.  ix. 
art.  Coffin  {Charles).  )  Erasmus  attributes  the  restoration  of  his  health  to  his  having  drunk  liberally  of 
Burgundy ;  and  has  eulogised  it  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  An  epistle  of  his,  quoted  by  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  shows  that  Falstaff  and  he  could  have  spent  an  evening  together  less  disagreeably  than  might 
have  been  supposed  :  —  "  Le  premier  qui  enseigna  I'art  de  fairece  vin  (Bourgogne),  ou  qui  en  fit  present, 
ne  doit-il  point  passer  plutot  pour  nous  avoir  donn^  la  vie  que  pour  nous  avoir  gratifi^  d'une  liqueur."  — 
{Vie  Privee  des  Franqais,  tom.Wi. -p.  9.) 

Consumption  of  French  Wine  in  England.  Discriminating  Duties.  —  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection 
subsisting  between  England  and  France  for  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  the  wines  of  the  latter 
were  long  in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  English  market :  but  the  extension  of  commerce  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  introduction  of  other  species  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the  dry  white 
wines  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary 
preference.     Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  the  wines  of  France  regained  their  former  ascendancy 
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111  1687,  their  importations  amounted  to  15,518,  in  1688  to  14,218,  and  in  1689  to  11,106  tuns.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  so  much  as  a  single  pipe  of  port  had  ever  found  its  way  to  England  previously 
to  this  period  —  {Henderson,  p.  313.) ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  wines  of  France  would  have  con- 
tinued to  preserve  their  ascendancy  in  our  markets,  had  not  their  importation  been  artificially  checked. 

The  trade  with  France  had  occasionally  been  prohibited  previously  to  the  accession  of  William  III. ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1693  that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the  duties  payable  on  French  and  other 
wines.  But  Louis  XIV.  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart,  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  and  without  reflecting  that  the  blow  aimed  at  the  French  would 
infallibly  recoil  upon  themselves,  imposed,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  a  discriminating  duty  of  8/. 
a  tun  on  French  wines,  and  in  1697  increased  it  to  33/. !  In  consequence  of  this  enormous  augmentation 
of  duty  on  French  wines,  the  merchants  began  to  import  wine  from  Oporto  as  a  substitute  for  the  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  excluded  by  the  high  duties.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  discriminating 
duties  would  have  been  repealed  as  soon  as  the  excitement  which  produced  them  had  subsided,  and  that 
the  trade  would  have  returned  to  its  old  channels,  had  not  the  stipulations  in  the  famous  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Methuen  in  1703,  given  them  permanence.  Such,  however,  was 
unluckily  the  case  :  for,  according  to  this  treaty,  we  hound  ourselves  to  charge  in  future  one  third  higher 
fluties  on  the  wines  of  France  than  on  those  of  Portugal ;  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of  compensation, 
binding  themselves  to  admit  our  woollens  into  their  markets  in  preference  to  those  of  other  countries,  at 
a  fixed  and  invariable  rate  of  duty. 

'J'hough  very  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  highest  effort  of  diplomatic  skill  and  address,  the 
Methuen  treaty  was  certainly  founded  on  the  narrowest  views  of  national  interest,  and  has  proved,  in  no 
common  degree,  injurious  to  both  parties,  but  especially  to  England.  By  binding  ourselves  to  receive 
Portuguese  wines  for  two  thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  France,  we,  in  effect,  gave  the  Portu- 
guese growers  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market,  and  thereby  attracted  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
deficient  capital  of  Portugal  to  the  production  of  wine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  not  only  excluded 
one  of  the  principal  equivalents  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  we  considered  it  better  to  deal  with  two  millions  of  poor  beggarly  customers,  than  with  thirty  m\\\\on& 
(if  rich  ones,  but  we  also  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the  French,  who  forthwith  excluded  most  of  our 
articles  from  their  markets  ! 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  regulations  in  the  Methuen  treaty  were  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
T^avenant  and  Mr.  Hume.  The  latter,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  published  in  1752,  says, 
"  Our  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  are  without  bounds.  These  passions  have  occasioned  innumerable 
liarriers  and  obstructions  on  commerce,  where  we  are  commonly  accused  of  being  the  aggressors.  But 
what  have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  ?  PVe  lost  the  French  market  for  our  ivooUen  manvfactures,  and 
transferred  the  commerce  of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  mice h  worse  liquor  at  a  much 
hiiiher  price !  There  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were 
French  wine  sold  in  England  so  cheap,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  supplant  ale  and  other  home-brewed 
liquors.  But,  would  we  lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent ;  perhaps,  more  advantageous.  Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to  supply 
England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the  French  to  take  an  equivalent  in  English  goods,  by 
the  sale  of  which  we  should  be  equally  benefited." 

In  consequence  of  the  preference  so  unwisely  given  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  over  those  of  France, 
—  a  preference  continued,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  common  sense,  down  to 
1S31,  —  the  imports  of  French  wine  were  for  many  years  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  increased  consumption,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  the  quantity  made  use 
of  in  1833  did  not  exceed  232,500  gallons;  while  the  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines  amounts  to  about 
2,600,000  Imperial  gallons!  This  is  the  most  striking  example,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  commerce,  of 
the  influence  of  customs  duties  in  diverting  trade  into  new  channels,  and  altering  the  ta^e  of  a  people. 
All  but  the  most  opulent  classes  having  been  compelled,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  either  to  renounce 
wine,  or  to  use  port,  the  taste  for  the  latter  has  been  firmly  rooted ;  the  beverage  that  was  originally 
forced  upon  us  by  necessity  having  become  congenial  from  habit.  We  have  little  doubt,  however, 
now  that  the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  port  is  abolished,  that  the  excellence  of  the  French 
wines  will  ultimately  regain  for  them  some  portion  of  that  favour  in  the  English  market  they  formerly 
enjoyed.* 

Madeira,  —  so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name,  —  is  a  wine  that  has  long  been  in 
extensive  use  in  this  and  other  countries.  Plants  of  the  vine  were  conveyed  from  Crete 
to  Madeira  in  1421,  and  have  succeeded  extremely  well.  There  is  a  considerable  difterence' 
in  the  flavour  and  other  qualities  of  the  wines  of  Madeira  :  the  best  are  produced  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island.  Though  naturally  strong,  they  receive  an  addition  of  brandy 
when  racked  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  have  been  fermented,  and  another  portion 
is  thrown  in  previously  to  their  exportation.  This  is  said  to  be  required  to  sustain  the 
wine  in  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  passage  to  and  from  India 
and  China,  to  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent ;  it  being  found  that  it  is  mellowed,  and 
its  flavour  materially  improved,  by  the  voyage.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
that  the  wines  which  have  made  the  longest  voyages  are  always  the  best.  Much  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  original  quality  of  the  wine  ;  and  many  of  the  parcels  selected 
to  be  sent  to  India  are  so  inferior,  that  the  wine,  when  brought  to  London,  does  not 
rank  so  high  as  that  which  has  been  imported  direct.  But  when  the  parcel  sent  out 
has  been  well  chosen,  it  is  very  much  matured  and  improved  by  the  voyage ;  and  it  not 
only  fetches  a  higher  price,  but  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  direct  importations. 
Most  of  the  adventitious  spirit  i.s  dissipated  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  voyage. 

Madeira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period.  "  Like  the  ancient  vintages  of 
the  Surrentine  hilLs,  they  are  truly  firmissima  vina,  retaining  their  qualities  unimpaired 
in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suffering  no  decay,  and  constantly  improving  as  they 
advance  in  age.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  pronounced  in  condition  until  they  have  been 
kept  for  10  years  in  the  wood,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time 
in  bottle  :  and  even  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.     When  of  good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  described,  they  lose 

*  The  mischievous  operation  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  and  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  French  wines, 
were  very  strikingly  exhibited  by  Mr-  Hyde  Villiers,  in  his  able  speech  on  the  15th  of  June,  1830.  It 
is  highly  deserving  of  the  reader's  attention. 
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all  their  original  harshness,"  and  acquire  that  agreeable  pungency,  that  bitter  sweetishness, 
which  was  so  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity  ;  uniting  great  strength 
and  richness  of  flavour  with  an  exceedingly  fragrant  and  diifusible  aroma.  The  nutty 
taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  not  communicated,  as  some  have  imagined,  by 
means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  inherent  in  the  wine." — (^Henderson,  p.  253.) 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  latterly  fallen  into  disrepute  in  England.  The  growth 
of  the  island  is  very  limited  —  not  exceeding  20,000  pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity goes  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  fashionable 
wine  in  England,  every  sort  of  deception  was  practised  with  respect  to  it,  and  large 
quantities  of  spurious  trash  were  disposed  of  for  the  genuine  vintage  of  the  island. 
This  naturally  brought  the  wine  into  discredit ;  so  that  sherry  has  been  for  several  years 
the  fashionable  white  wine.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine  that  adulteration  was 
ever  practised  to  a  greater  extent  upon  Madeira  than  it  is  now  practised  upon  sherry. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  a  reaction  will  take  place  in  favour  of  Madeira. 
The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1827  amounted  to  308,295  gallons, 
whereas  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1833  only  amounted  to  161,042 
gallons. 

Malmsey,  a  very  rich  luscious  species  of  the  Madeira,  is  made  from  grapes  grown  on 
rocky  grounds  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  vine  till  they  are  over-ripe. 

The  trade  in  Madeira  wine  is  carried  on  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  in  lat. 
32^  37'  N.,  Ion.  17°  6'  W.      Weights  and  Measures  same  as  at  Lisbon. 

Teneriffe  wine,  —  so  called  from  the  island  of  that  name,  —  resembles  Madeira,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  substituted  in  its  place ;  but  it  wants  the  full  body  and  rich  flavour  of 
the  best  growths  of  Madeira. 

German  Wines.  —  The  wines  of  Germany  imported  into  England  are  principally  pro- 
duced on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Rhine  wines  constitute  a  distinct 
order  by  themselves.  They  are  drier  than  the  French  white  wines,  and  are  characterised 
by  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  called  in  the  country  gave,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
them,  and  of  which  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  description.  A  notion 
prevails,  that  they  are  naturally  acid ;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  no  doubt,  are  so  :  but  this  is 
not  the  constant  character  of  the  Rhine  wines,  which  in  good  years  have  no  perceptible 
acidity  to  the  taste,  at  least  not  more  than  is  common  to  them  with  the  growths  of 
warmer  regions.  Their  chief  distinction  is  their  extreme  durability.  The  wines  made 
in  warm  dry  years  are  always  in  great  demand,  and  fetch  very  high  prices. 

The  Johannisberger  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Rhine  wines.  It  has  a  very  choice 
flavour  and  perfume,  and  is  characterised  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidity.  The  vine- 
yard is  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  Steinberger  ranks  next  to  the  Johan- 
nisberger. It  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines,  and  in  favourable  years  has 
much  flavour  and  delicacy. 

The  produce  of  certain  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  is  of  superior  quality. 
The  better  sorts  are  clear  and  dry,  with  a  light  pleasant  flavour  and  high  aroma ;  but 
they  sometimes  contract  a  slaty  taste  from  the  strata  on  which  they  grovi^.  They  arrive 
at  maturity  in  5  or  6  years ;  though,  when  made  in  a  favourable  season,  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time,  without  experiencing  any  deterioration.  ■ — (^Henderson,  p.  22G.) 

Tokay,  —  so  called  from  a  town  in  Hungary  near  which  it  is  produced,  —  is  but  little 
known  in  England.  It  is  luscious,  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  high  degree  of  flavour 
and  aroma.      It  is  scarce  and  dear ;  and  very  apt  to  be  counterfeited. 

Marsala.  —  The  Sicilian  white  wine  called  Marsala,  from  the  town  (the  ancient  Lily- 
boeum)  whence  it  is  shipped,  and  near  which  it  is  made,  is  now  pretty  largely  consumed 
in  England ;  the  entries  for  home  consxmnption  having  increased  from  79,686  gallons  in 
1823,  to  312,993  in  1833;  an  extraordinary  increase,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  during  the  same  period  the  consumption  of  most  sorts  of  wine  has  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Marsala  is  a  dry  wine ;  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter  sorts  of 
Madeira ;  but  the  increasing  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  owing  as  much  to  its  cheapness 
as  to  any  peculiarity  of  quality.  It  is,  however,  an  agreeable  dinner  wine.  Marsala 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  repute  by  the  care  and  exertions 
of  2  Englishmen,  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  established  in  Sicily,  who  have  an  extensive 
factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marsala.  The  wine  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  for 
America;  whence  a  considerable  quantity  is  again  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  not  unfrequently  disposed  of  as  real  Madeira. 

With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  very  little  wine  either  of  Sicily  or  Italy  is  imported 
into  England.  The  wines  of  those  countries  are,  indeed,  without,  perhaps,  a  single 
exception,  very  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  natives  bestow  no  care  upon  the  culture 
of  the  vine  ;  and  their  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  want  of  skill  in  the  preparation  of  wine, 
are  said  to  be  almost  incredible.  In  some  districts,  the  art  is,  no  doubt,  better  under- 
stood than  in  others ;  but  had  the  Falernian,  Cecuban,  and  other  famous  ancient  wines, 
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not  been  incomparably  better  than  the  best  of  those  that  are  now  produced,  they  never 
would  have  elicited  the  glowing  panegyrics  of  Horace. 

Wines  of  Greece  and  Cyprus. — The  soil  in  most  parts  of  Greece  and  of  the  Grecian 
islands  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  and,  in  antiquity,  they  produced 
some  of  the  choicest  wines.  But  the  rapacity  of  the  Turks,  and  the  insecurity  of  person 
and  property  that  has  always  prevailed  under  their  miserable  government,  has  effectually 
prevented  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  vine ;  and  has  occasioned,  in  many  places,  its 
total  abandomnent.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  presumed,  now  that  Greece  has  emanci- 
pated herself  from  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  will  attract 
some  portion  of  that  attention  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled ;  and  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  wine  will  form  an  important  article  of  export  from  Greece. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  destructive  influence  of  Turkish  barbarism  and  misgovern- 
ment  been  so  apparent  as  in  Candia  and  Cyprus.  While  these  2  renowned  and  noble 
islands  were  possessed  by  the  Venetians,  they  supplied  all  Europe  with  the  choicest 
dessert  wines.  Bacci  affirms,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  Candia  sent 
annually  200,000  casks  of  malmsey  to  the  Adriatic ;  whereas  at  present  it  hardly  pro- 
duces sufficient  to  supply  the  Avants  of  its  few  impoverished  inhabitants.  —  (^Henderson, 
p.  243.)  The  wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  produced  from  the  vineyard  called  the 
Commandery,  from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  were  still  more  highly 
esteeiiied  than  those  of  Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  total  produce 
of  the  vintage  of  the  island  was  supposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,000  gallons,  of 
which  nearly  ^  was  exported ;  but  now,  the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  amount 
to  -j!gth  part  of  these  quantities !  The  oppression  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims, 
has  reduced  the  peasantry  to  the  extreme  of  indigence.  The  present  population  of  the 
island  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  60,000,  —  a  number  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of 
its  many  ancient  cities  ;  and  small  as  this  number  is,  it  is  constantly  diminishing  by  the 
inhabitants  availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  emigrating.  Recently  Cyprus 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  unless  the  Pacha  establishes  a  dif- 
ferent government  in  it  from  what  he  has  established  in  Egypt,  the  miserable  inhabitants 
will  gain  nothing  by  the  change. — (There  is  abrief  but  good  account  of  Cyprus  in  iiCmwezr's 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  §-c.  pp.  176 — 197.) 

Cape  Wines.  —  Of  the  remaining  wines  imported  into  England,  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  form  the  largest  proportion  ;  the  quantity  annually  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption being  about  540,000  Imperial  gallons.  The  famous  Constantia  wine  is  the 
produce  of  2  contiguous  farms  of  that  name,  at  the  base  of  Table  Mountain,  between 
8  and  9  miles  from  Cape  Town.  The  wine  is  very  rich  and  luscious ;  though,  ac« 
cording  to  Dr.  Henderson,  it  yields,  in  point  of  flavour  and  aroma,  to  the  muscadine 
wines  of  Languedoc  and  Roussillon.  But,  with  this  exception,  most  of  the  Cape  wines 
brought  to  England  have  an  earthy  disagreeable  taste,  are  often  acid,  want  flavour  and 
aroma,  and  are,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable.  And  yet  this  vile  trash,  being  the  produce 
of  a  British  possession,  enjoys  peculiar  advantages  in  our  markets ;  for  while  the  duty 
on  Cape  wine  is  only  2s.  9d.  a  gallon,  that  on  all  other  wines  is  5s.  6d.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  unjust  preference  are  doubly  mischievous :  in  the  first  place,  it  forces 
the  importation  of  an  article  of  which  little  is  directly  consumed,  but  which  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  convenient  menstruum  for  adulterating  and  degrading  sherry, 
Madeira,  and  other  good  wines ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  improvement 
of  the  wine  ;  for,  while  the  legislature  thinks  fit  to  give  a  bounty  on  the  importation 
of  so  inferior  an  article,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  colonists  should  exert  themselves  to 
produce  any  thing  better  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  preposterous  and  absurd 
regulation.  The  act  enforcing  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  an  act  for  the  adulteration  of 
wines  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  bad  wine  in  the  Cape 
colony  ! 

Consumption  of  Wine  in  Great  Britain.  Duties.  —  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  injurious  operation  of  unequal  and  exorbitant  duties.  Per. 
haps,  however,  the  trade  in  wine  has  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  any  other  department  of  industry. 
We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  inequality  of  the  duties, 
or  from  the  preference  so  long  given  to  the  inferior  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  over  the  superior  wines 
of  France.  But  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties  was,  if  possible,  still  more  objectionable  than  the  partial 
principle  on  which  they  were  imposed.  It  appears  from  the  subjoined  Table,  that  during  the  3  years 
ending  with  1792,  when  the  duty  on  French  wines  was  Ss.  9d.,  and  on  Portuguese  2s.  6d.  per  wine  gallon, 
the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  7,410,947  gallons  a  year,  producing  about 
900,0(;0Z.  of  revenue.  It  is  probable,  had  the  increase  taken  place  gradually,  that  these  duties  might  have 
been  doubled  without  any  material  diminution  of  consumption.  But  in  1795  and  1796  they  were  raised 
to  8*.  6rf.  per  gallon  on  French,  and  to  as.  ^\d  per  gallon  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  sudden  and  inordinate  increase,  as  exhibited  in  the  Table,  was,  that  the  consumption  fell 
from  nearly  7,000,000  gallons  in  179.^,  to  5,732,383  gallons  in  1796,  and  to  3,970,901  in  1797  !  But  this  un- 
answerable demonstration  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  heavy  and  sudden  additions  to  the  duties  did  not  pre- 
vent them  being  raised,  in  180*,  to  11a-.  b\d.  on  French,  and  to  75.  M.  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wine. 
They  continued  at  this  rate  till  1825;  and  such  was  their  influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population  since  1790,  and  the  general  improvement  in  the  style  of  living,  the  total 
consumption  of  wine,  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1824,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  only  5,248,767 
gallons  a  year;  being  no  less  than  2,162,180  gallons  under  the  annual  consumption  of  the  3  years  ending 
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with  1792!  It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said,  making  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  that  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  fell  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  between  1790  and  1824  ! 

Had  Mr.  Vansittart  continued  in  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  system  might  have  terminated; 
but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Robinson  (now  Lord  Ripon)  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  than  he 
resolved  upon  the  effectual  reduction  of  the  wine  duties.  In  pursuance  of  this  wise  determination, 
Mr.  Robinson  took,  in  1825,  nearly  50  per  cent,  from  the  previously  existing  duties  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  spirit  duties  were  at  the  same  time  reduced  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  consumption  of  wine  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  increased  from  little  more  than  4,150,000  to  about  5,200,000  Imperial  gallons,  while 
tile  loss  of  revenue  has  been  but  inconsiderable.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  affirming  that  this  measure 
has  been  very  successful,  and  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  example  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  low 
duties.* 

The  duties,  as  reduced  by  Mr.  Robinson,  were  7s.  Sd.  per  Imperial  gallon  on  French  wines,  4*.  10c?.  per 
do.  on  all  other  foreign  wines,  and  2s.  5d.  on  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  continued  on  this 
footing  till  the  equalisation  act  (1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  30.),  which  imposes  a  duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  Imperial 
gallon  on  all  foregn  wines,  and  of  2s.  9d.on  those  of  the  Cape. 

But  the  equalisation  effected  by  this  act  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  about  by  adding  any  thing  to 
the  duties  on  port,  sherry,  &c.,  but  exclusively  by  reducing  those  on  French  wines  to  their  level.  The 
subjoined  Tables  show  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  stationary  from 
182f)  to  18ol  ;  and  the  addition  of  8d.  a  gallon,  that  was  then  made  to  the  duties  on  all  sorts  of  foreign 
wine  except  French,  from  which  Is.  9d.  was  deducted,  appears  to  have  sensibly  affected  the  consumption 
of  1832.  Considering,  indeed,  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  British  empire,  and  the  more 
generally  diffused  use  of  wine,  the  small  increase  of  the  quantities  retained  for  consumption  is  not  a  little 
surprising.  A  good  deal  is,  we  believe,  ascribable  to  adulteration.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
duties  are  still  too  high  ;  but  they  are  principally  objectionable  from  the  mode  of  their  assessment.  The 
trade  will  never  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  till  the  duty  is  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle.  The 
imposition  of  the  same  duty  on  inferior  and  cheap  wines,  worth  10^.  a  hogshead,  as  on  the  choicest  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne,  worth  .50/.  or  60/.  a  hogshead,  is  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  principle,  that  one  is 
astonished  it  should  be  maintained  for  an  instant.  Its  absurdity  would  not  be  exceeded,  were  the  same  duty 
charged  on  small  beer  that  is  charged  on  gin  !  The  effect  of  this  apparently  equal,  but  really  tnost  unequal 
duty,  is  to  exclude  all  low  priced  wines  from  the  English  markets  ;  and  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  the 
gratification  derivable  from  their  use.  Commercially  speaking,  Bordeaux  is  much  nearer  London  than  Paris : 
and,  but  for  this  preposterous  system,  the  cheap  wmes  of  the  Gironde,  Languedoc,  and  Provence  might  be 
bought  here  at  a  less  price  than  in  most  parts  of  France.  Were  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  revenue  to 
continue  the  present  system,  it  might  be  reluctantly  submitted  to;  but  it  is  abundantly  certain,  that 
a  fairly  assessed  ad  valorem  duty  would,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  middle  classes,  yield  a  much 
larger  amount  of  revenue  than  is  produced  by  the  constant  duty  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  should  be  deeply  injured,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
materially  impaired,  for  no  purpose  of  public  utility,  but  merely  that  injustice  and  absurdity  may  be  pro- 
longed! It  is  said.,  indeed,  that  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  lead  to  the  commission  of 
fraud  ;  but  we  have  been  assured,  by  those  familiar  with  the  customs,  that  such  precautions  might  easily 
be  adopted  as  would  prevent  any  danger  on  this  head.  And  though  it  were  otherwise —  though  a  few 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  were  admitted  for  home  consumption  at  a  somewhat  lower  duty  than  they 
ought  to  have  paid —  the  injury  would  be  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  would  hardly,  indeed,  deserve  a 
moment's  attention.  In  the  United  States,  most  duties  are  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle;  and  it  is 
not  alleged  that  any  real  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered  in  their  collection. 

Consumption  of  Wine  in  Ireland.  Duties. — In  1790,  the  duties  on  wine  consumed  in  Ireland  were  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  those  imposed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  average  annual  quantity  of  all  sorts 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  that  country  amounted  to  about  1,160,000  Imperial  gallons,  producing 
about  138,000/.  a  year  of  revenue.  Had  those  to  whom  the  government  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  possessed 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  merest  elements  of  finance,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  they  would 
not  have  attempted  to  add  to  the  public  revenue  by  augmenting  the  duties  on  wine.  Owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland,  an  increase  of  duty  could  not  be  expected  to  be  productive; 
and  though  it  had  yielded  50,000/.,  or  even  100,000/.  a  year  additional  revenue,  that  would  have  been 
no  compensation  for  the  injury  it  was  sure  to  do  in  checking  the  diffusion  of  that  taste  for  luxuries  and 
enjoyments  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  But  those  who  had  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  were  insensible  to  such  considerations  ;  and  never  doubted  that  2  and  2  make  4  in  the  arith- 
metic of  the  customs  as  well  as  in  Cocker!  Such,  indeed,  was  their  almost  incredible  rapacity,  that  in 
the  interval  between  1791  and  1814,  they  raised  the  duty  on  French  wine  from  33/.  7s.  a  tun  to  144/.  7s.  fid. ; 
and  that  on  port  from  22/.  4s.  M.  to  95/.  lis. !  This  was  a  much  more  rapid  increase  than  had  taken  place 
in  England  ;  and  as  the  country  was  far  less  able  to  bear  even  the  same  increase,  the  consequences  have 
been  proportionally  mischievous.  In  1815,  the  quantity  of  wine  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Ire- 
land  had  declined,  notwithstanding  the  population  had  been  doubled,  to  608,000  Imperial  gallons,  or  to 
about  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  1790 ;  and  in  1824,  the  consumption  had  fallen  to  467,000  gallons, 
while  the  revenue  only  amounted  to  185,000/. ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  commentary  on  such  statements.  But  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  the 
legislature  of  a  civilised  country  like  Great  Britain  should  have  obstinately  persevered  in  such  a  system 
for  about  ^  of  a  century.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  those  who  ransack  the  financial  annals  of 
Turkey  and  Spain,  will  find  nothing  in  them  evincing  in  every  part  greater  rapacity,  ignorance,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  public  interest,  than  is  displayed  in  the  history  of  Irish  taxation  from  1790  to  1819. 

The  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825  has  nearly  doubled  the  consumption  of  wine  in  Ireland,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  the  revenue.  The  duties  are  still,  however,  oppressively  high  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  the  population  ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  population  of  Ireland  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  been  materially  increased  in  the  interval,  the  quantity  of  wine 
retained  for  home  consumption  in  1790,  exceeded  that  retained  for  the  same  purpose  in  1832,  by  more  than 
390,000  Imperial  gallons  !  The  Irish  are  particularly  attached  to  French  wines  ;  and  supposing  the  duty 
were  fixed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  so  that  it  should  be  Ss.  6(1.  or  4s.  a  gallon  on  the  finer  wines,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  consumption  would  be  speedily  doubled  or  trebled,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  Britain.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  all  Sorts  of  Wine  retained  for  Consumption  in  Ireland,  during  the 
Four  Years  ending  with  1832,  and  of  the  Nett  Revenue  accruing  thereon. 


Years. 

Retained  for 
Consumption. 

Revenue.            1         Years. 

Retained  for 
Consumption. 

Revenue. 

ISM 

is.-^o 

I7np.  Gall. 
7if5,909 
757,674 

L.                 1 

181,144             1           18.-51 
172,5r.l              1           1832 

Imp.  Gall. 
7^7,381 
766,3,",9 

L. 

179,276 
196  169 

Rates  of  duty  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain,  since  1814. 

*  An  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  80.,  contributed  to  bring  about  this  measure.     See  also  an 
excellent  tract  on  the  Wine  Trade,  by  Mr.  Warre,  published  in  1824. 
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Adulteration  of  Wine.  —  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  practice.  It  was  prosecuted  to  a  very  great 
extent  previously  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1825,  and  is  still  very  far  from  being  suppressed.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  statement  of  exaggeration,  that  at  this  moment 
more  than  a  third  of  all  the  sherry  consumed  in  London  is  the  produce  of  the  home  presses !  Indeed, 
wines  are  every  day  offered  for  sale  at  prices  at  which  every  one  conversant  with  the  trade  knows  they 
could  not  be  afforded  were  they  genuine.  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams  has  given,  in  his  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  Wine  Trade  (1824),  some  curious  details  on  this  subject. 

The  imposition  of  the  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  by  allowing  genuine  wine  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  would  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  practices  of  the  adulterators.  The  increase  of  the  duties  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  first  gave  birth  to  this  discreditable  fraternity — (see  a  curious  paper  of 
Addison's,  Tatler,  No.  131.)  j  and  it  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  duties  are  maintained  on  their 
present  footing. 

The  only  security  against  being  imposed  upon,  is  to  deal  only  with  respectable  houses ;  with  those 
largely  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and  to  whom  a  reputation  for  selling  good  wine  is  of  ten  times  more  im- 
portance than  any  thing  they  could  expect  to  make  by  adulteration. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  of  French  and  other  Sorts  of  Wine  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  Great 
Britain  from  1789  to  1832;  specifying  the  Produce  of  the  Duty,  and  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon. 


Vears. 

Quantities  retained  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Rates  of  Duty. 

Nett  Revenue. 

French. 

Other  Sorts. 

Total. 

V  ^     J,  1  Ma- 
French.,jgj^^_ 

IB 

ii 

C.P.. 

Other 

Sorts. 

French.     Other  Sorts. 

Total. 

Wine 

mne 

Wine 

Wine 

Wine 

Wine 

Wine 

Wine 

Wine 

L. 

L. 

L. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

1789 

234,299 

5,580,366 

5,814,665 

3    9 

2fTl 

'-^fT^ 

4    1 

2  1I§ 

3    9 

36,549 

684,969 

721,518 

1790 

246,334 

6,245,983 

6,492,313 

- 

41,352 

779,209 

820,562 

1791 

250,839 

7,407,437 

7,658,276 

43,417 

WAi\ 

916,769 

1792 

303,727 

7,778,522 

8,082,249 

. 

59,693 

959,951 

1,019,645 

1793 

256,160 

6,634,750 

6,890,910 

. 

. 

- 

30,308 

660,377 

690,686 

1794 

99,118 

6,700,102 

6,799,220 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14,487 

1     780,536 

795,023 

1795 

118,587 

6,808,5.34 

6,927,121 

6    l.i 

til 

4    Ih 

5    8 

4    6| 
6    l| 

5    4 

^t'^I^ 

1,375,143 

1,430,722 

1796 

50,881 
Excess  of 
exports, 
4,874  gals. 

45,367 

5,681,502 

5,732,383 

8    6 

5    8i 

7    3 

6  11 

25,253 

1,134,270 

1,159,523 

1797^ 

13,975,775 

3,970,901 

- 

36,232 

1,   47,432 

1,383,665 

1798^^ 

4,715,290 

4,760,657 

8    9i   5    11 

5    9i 

7_6| 

6    3 

7    01 

33,247 

1,339,414 

1,.V2,661 

1799 

51,126 

4,726,505 

4,777,631 

. 

. 

. 

31,316 

1,661,510 

1,692,826 

1800 

83,471 

7,645,400 

7,728,871 

- 

- 

42,341 

1,924,871 

1,967,213 

1801 

141,693 

6,864,617 

7,006,310 

8    6 

5'sh 

5  83: 
5IO5 

6  10| 

7  '3 

6    11 

6  H 

84,686 

1,908,310 

1,992,097 

1802 

129,280 

6,226,469 

6,355,749 

8  10 

5  Hi 

6  Hi 

7  n 

6    31 

7     1 

61,514 

1,870,358 

1,931,872 

1803 

192,1.36 

7,989,330 

8,181,466 

10    4 

8    7i 

610| 

6  10i 

72,103 

2,069,252 

2,141,356 

1804 

21,804 

4,818,915 

4,840,719 

11    3i 

7    7 

7    6 

9    3 

7    6 

7    6 

34,423 

1,779,899 

1,814,323 

1805 

63,983 

4,501,565 

4,565,55  n 

11    5 

7    8 

7    7 

9    4 

7    7 

7    7 

81,386 

A'2H?'Ji?9 

1'9,^1'^lt 

1806 

156,002 

5,780,233 

5,936,235 

li'^l^ 

2,225,615 

2,320,428 

1807 

160,114 

5,762,223 

5,922,337 

. 

. 

89,139 

2,245,058 

2,334,197 

1808 

186,944 

6,221,590 

6,408,534 

- 

- 

- 

126,936 

2,226,800 

2,353,736 

1809 

125,266 

5,682,821 

5,808,087 

. 

r    The  nett  receipt' 
of  duty  on  French 

2,361,113 

1810 

190,917 

6,614,359 

6,805,276 

. 

. 

and  otlier  descrip- 
1  tionsofwinecannot 

2,313,615 

1811 

63,221 

5,797,653 

5,860,874 

. 

- 

J  be  separately  stated   ^ 
\  for  these  years,  in  J 

2,169,871 

1812 

77,312 

5,059,178 

5,136,490 

- 

consequence  of  the 
destruction   of  the 

1,911,352 
r  Customs 
<     records 
t  destroyed. 

2,032,840 

1813 

186,747 

4,531,821 

4,718,568 

16    5 

7    8 

7    7 

9    4i 

2    61 

7    7 

customs  records  by 
Lfire.                          J 

1814 

36,880 

4,904,783 

4,941,663 

11    5 

7    8 

7    7 

9    4i 

2    61 

7    7 

73,185 

1,959,655 

1815 

301,024 

5,667,411 

5,968,435 

- 

122,662 

1 ,972,637 

2,095,299 

1816 

126,625 

4,294,182 

4,420,807 

- 

- 

76,046 

1,534,252 

1,610,299 

1817 

147,671 

5,466,951 

5,614,622 

- 

- 

87,475 

1 ,936,244 

2,023,720 

1818 
1819 

266,424 
215,846 

5,873,066 
4,762,754 

6,139,490 
4,978,600 

11*  54 

7  '8 

7    7 

9*5 

2"6i 

7  '7 

155,370 
126,667 

2,086,010 
1,675,429 

2,241,380 
1,802,097 

1820 
1821 
1822 

182,175 
165,791 
177,758 

4,837,785 
4,850,778 
4,797,401 

5,019,960 
5,016,569 
4,975,159 

' 

106,892 
97,486 
104,425 

1,711,503 
1,700,004 
1,689,588 

1,818,396 
1,797,491 
1,794,013 

1823 
1824 
1825 

183,296 
204,901 
534,015 

5,108,114 
5,274,831 
8,121,978 

5,291,410 
5,479,732 
8,653,995 

6    0 

- 
4*0 

4*0 

4'o 

2*0 

4*0 

106,982 
117,202 
166,184 
Allowance 
in  hand 

1,800,484 

1,850,751 

1,648,869 

s  for  stock  1 

1,907,466 
1,967,953 
1,815,053 

1,021,044 

1826 

Imp.  Gall. 

356,846 

Imp.  Gall. 
6,093,968 

Imp.  Gall. 
6,450,814 

7 

Perl 

794,009 

1           1            1 
mnerial  Gallon,.                      C 

107,292 

1,162,825 

1,270,118 

1827 

340,471 

6,921,639 

7,262,110 

J.  7    3  1  4  10  1  4  10  1  4  10  1  2  5   1    4  10<: 
i  equal  to  the  former  duties  per  wine  gall,  i 

102,509 

1,324,010 

1,426,550 

1828 
1829 

451,361 
316,941 

7,129,464 
5,104,802 

7,580,625 
5,421,743 

136,024 
113,880 

1,370,098 
1,178,522 

1,506,122 
1,292,402 

1830 
1831 
1832 

266,085 
228,413 
203,252 

5,410,686 
5,226,470 
4,995,951 

5,676,771 
5,454,883 
5,199,203 

5    6    156|56|56|2  9|56 

95,139 
70,9.35 
55,368 

1,256,468 
1,285,273 
1,321,662 

1,351,607 
1,356,208 
1,519,643* 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  Wines  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  each  Sort,  during  the  Ten  Years  ended  5th  of  January,  1833.     (Imperial  Measure.) 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Cape. 


French. 


Galls. 
555,119 
595,299 
670,639 
630,436 
698,434 
652,286 
579,744 
535,255 
539,584 
514,262 


Gulls. 
171,681 
187,447 
525,579 
343,707 
311,289 
421,469 
365,336 
308,294 
254,366 
228,627 


Portuguese. 


Galls. 
2,492,212 
2,512,.343 
4,200,719 
2,833,688 
3,222,192 
3,307,021 
2,681,751 
2,869,608 
2,707,734 
2,617,405 


Madeira. 


Galls. 
323,734 
297,479 
372,524 
286,275 
300,295 
272,977 
229,392 
217,138 
209,127 
159,898 


Spanish. 


Galls. 
1,078,922 
1,217,034 
1,8,30,975 
1,622,580 
1,908,331 
2,097,628 
1,964,162 
2,081,423 
2,089,532 
2,080,099 


Canary. 


Galls. 
123,036 
117,428 
167,108 
134,445 
U2,9.38 
137,553 
101,699 
101,892 
94,117 
72,803 


Rhenish. 


Galls. 
20,670 
25,976 
107,299 
66,994 
76,161 
86,905 
76,396 
68,.322 
57,888 
38,197 


Galls. 
79,686 
77,085 
134,699 
140,318 
156,721 
186,537 
219,172 
252,513 
259,916 
254,251 


Total. 


Galls. 
4,845,0fi0 
5,030,091 
8,009,542 
6,058,443 
6,826,361 
7,162,376 
6,217,652 
6,434,445 
6,212,264 
5,965,542 


*  This  includes  142,613/.  of  additional  duty  collected  by  the  excise  on  wine  in  dealers'  stocks. 

4  L   4 
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Account  exhibiting  tiie  Quantities  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Wine  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1H33 ;  the  Quantities  of  each  Sort  retained  for  Home  Consumption  ;  the  Rates  of 
Duty ;  and  the  Gross  and  Nett  Keveime  accruing  thereon. 


Quantities 
imported  into 

Quantities 

exported  from 

the  United 

Quantities 
retained  for  Home 

Rates  of 

Gross  Amount 

Nett  Amount 

Species  of  Wine. 

the  United 

Consumption  in 

Duty. 

ot  Revenue 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

the  U.  Kingdom. 

received  thereon. 

received  thereon. 

Gallons. 

Gallwis. 

Gallons. 

.1.    d. 

L.         s.    d. 

L.         s.     d. 

('ape 

454,r>94 

16,436 

545,191 

2    9 

75,103  13    5 

74,974  12    9 

Freiicli        -        -     - 

275,366 

99,540 

23^,550 

5     6 

69,808  18     6 

,    63,164  13     1 

Madeira 

301,057 

209,194 

161,042 

47,902     4    2 

44,177     7    5 

Portueiiese 

2,2'26,733 

24.5,577 

2,596,550 



732,937     6    2 

713,557    6    5 

Spanish 

3,.T68,530 

732,306 

2,246,085 

— 

641,773     8    3 

616,036  15  10 

Hhenish 

54,361 

1-^473 

43,758 



12,760  19     1 

12,055     6    9 

Canary        -        -     - 

263,542 

148,915 

68,882 



20,032  12    6 

18,944  15    5 

Faval        -        -        - 

6,440 

940 

759 



203     4    6 

203     4     6 

Sicilian,    and  other 

sorts  * 
Total       -        - 

503,418 

149,917 

312,993 

— 

87,829     1     5 

86,104  19  11 

7,443,841 

1,613,298 

6,'^07,770 

1,688,351     8    0 
4,610  18    6 

1,629,219    2    1 
4,610  18    6 

Receii 
in 

ed  from  the  excise 
dealers'  stocks 

for  additional  duty 

on  wine! 
L. 

1,692,962    6    6 

1,633,830    0    7 

Price  of  Wine  in  London.  —  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  price  of  wine  in  bond  in  London,  in 
March,  1834. 


/.. 

s.         L. 

.,. 

i.     t.            L.     3. 

Port,  1st  class,  old 

per  pipe 

44 

0  to  55 

0 

Marsala 

per  pipe 
per  butt 

14    0  to  16    0 

2d  and  3d  do. 

34 

0  —  40 

0 

Blountain 

16    0-35    0 

light  and  common 

— 

25 

0  _  33 

0 

Tent 

per  hhd. 

20    0  —  26    0 

Sherrv,  1st  qualitv,  old,  high  flav 

,  per  butt 

62 

0  —  80 

0 

Claret,  1st  groveth 



40    0  —  48    0 

2d  and  3d  quality 



42 

0-56 

0 

2d  and  3d 



20    0  —  58    0 

4  th  and  5th  do. 

— 

20 

0  _  35 

0 

cargo,  and  inferior  qualities 

— 

4     0—18    0 

common,  consigned      - 



15 

0-18 

0 

Burgundy,  red 

per  hhd. 

40    0  —  45    0 

Madeira,  East  India,  fine 

per  pipe 

38 

0-55 

() 

white 

48    0-50    0 

do.,  very  fine 

do.,  middling  and  common 

60 

0  —  80 

0 

Champagne 

per  doz. 

1    8  _    2  14 



20 

0  —  35 

0 

Sauterne,  1st  quality,  old 

per  pipe 

.30    0-40    0 

West  India,  1st  quality 



40 

0  —  45 

0 

2d  growth 

16    0  —  25    0 

2d  and  3d  do. 

— 

20 

0-40 

0 

Hermitage,  red 

— 

28     0  —  38    0 

direct  London  particular 



40 

0-50 

0 

white 

— 

30    0  —  40    0 

2d  quality 



30 

0  -  38 

0 

Moselle 

per  aam 

10    0  —  20    0 

inferior 



18 

0  —  25 

0 

Hock 

20    0  _  50    0 

Teneriffe,  best  old 



20 

0  —  26 

(J 

Cape  Madeira,  best 

per  pipe 

16    0-18     0 

cargo 



10 

0—14 

0 

2d  and  3d  quality 

14    0  —  15    0 

Lisbon 



20 

0  —  28 

o 

common 



10    0  —  13    0 

Bucellas 

— 

26 

0  -36 

0 

Pontac 

— 

15    0  —  20    0 

Measu7-es.  —  According  to  the  system  of  wine  measures  that  prevailed  down  to  1826,  the  gallon  con- 
tained 231  cubic  inches ;  the  tierce,  42  gallons  ;  the  puncheon,  84  gallons ;  the  hogshead,  (tS  gallons ;  the 
pipe  or  butt,  126  gallons  ;  and  the  tun,  252  gallons.  But  in  the  new  system  of  measures  introduced  by  the 
act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  the  Imperial  standard  gallon  contains  277"274  cubic  inches :  so  that  the  tierce  =  35 
(very  nearly)  Imperial  gallons  ;  the  puncheon  =  70  (very  nearly)  do. ;  the  hogshead  zz  52|  (very  nearly) 
do. ;  the  pipe  or  butt  =  105  (very  nearly)  do.  ;  and  the  tun  =  210  (very  nearly)  do.  —  (See  Weights  and 
Measures.) 

A  very  great  quantity  of  wine  is  sold  to  the  consumer  in  dozens  ;  much  more,  indeed,  than  is  sold  in 
any  other  way  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  size  of  bottles, —  a  defect  which  has  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  No  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  making  all  gallons,  bushels,  &c.  of  the  same  capacity  ; 
and  why  should  not  similar  regulations  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  measures  so  universally  used  as  bottles  ? 

Wine  the  produce  of  Europe  may  not  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  wine  is  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  imported, 
on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  54.) 

No  abatement  of  duties  made  on  account  of  any  damage  received  by  wine.  —  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.) 

Wine  from  the  Cape  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  its  production.  —  (See  ant^,  p.  660.) 

Wine  exported  to  foreign  parts,  from  the  bonded  warehouses,  must  be  shipped  in  vessels  of  not  less 
than  70  tons  burden.—  (3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.) 

Wine  for  Officers  of  Navy.  —  For  the  quantity  of  duty-free  wine  to  be  allowed  to  officers  of  the  navy, 
and  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  to  be  allowed,  see  ante,  p.  667. 

Regulations  as  to  mixing,  hottling,  ifc.  in  Warehouses.  —  1.  Wines,  when  deposited  in  warehouses  of 
special  security,  or  in  warehouses  situated  near  the  places  of  landing  and  shipping,  and  declared  in  the 
order  of  approval  to  be  substantially  built,  and  capable  of  affording  general  accommodation  to  the  trade, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  fitted  up,  fined,  and  racked,  as  often  as  the  owners  may  deem  necessary,  the  lees  to 
be  destroyed  without  payment  of  duty,  the  quantities  destroyed  being  correctly  ascertained  for  the  purpose 
of  being  eventually  deducted  from  the  official  accounts. 

2.  Bonded  brandy  may  be  allowed  to  be  added  to  wine  in  the  bonded  stores  for  its  preservation  or 
improvement,  and  the  whole  to  pay  duty  as  wine  upon  being  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  provided 
the  whole  quantity  of  brandy  contained  in  the  wine,  at  the  time  of  entry  for  home  consumption,  do  not 
exceed  20  per  cent. ;  and  that  a  proper  sample  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  out  by  the  proper  officers. 

3.  Wines  may  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  wines  of  the  same  description  as  often  as  necessary  for  their 
preservation  or  improvement ;  jirovided  that  wine  so  mixed  be  kept  separate  from  other  wine,  and  that 
the  packages  containing  the  same  be  branded  as  mixed  wine,  and  the  brand  or  other  marks  of  the  original 
shipper  be  effaced. —  ( TrmAwr;/  Order,  20th  of  May,  1830.) 

Wine  may  be  bottled  for  exportation  in  a  bonded  vault  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  upon  giving  24 
hours'  notice ;  but  no  foreign  bottles,  corks,  or  packages  may  be  used,  except  those  in  which  the  wine 
may  have  been  imported  and  warehoused,  unless  the  full  duties  shall  have  been  paid  on  the  same ; 
and  not  less  than  3  dozen  reputed  quarts,  or  6  dozen  reputed  pint  bottles,  shall  be  exported  in  each 
package ;  and  if  any  surplus  or  sediment  remain,  it  is  to  be  immediately  destroyed  in  the  presence  of 
the  officer,  or  the  full  duties  paid  upon  it. —-(3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  57.,  and  Customs  Mhi.  31st  of  Dec.  1828.) 

The  brands  or  marks  on  the  casks  into  which  wines  or  spirits  may  be  racked  at  the  bonded  warehouses 
are  to  be  effaced,  and  no  other  brand  or  mark  to  be  retained  thereon  than  those  which  were  on  the  casks 
when  originally  imported.  —  (rrraswr//  Order,  29th  of  June,  1830.) 

WO  AD  (Ger.  Waid ;  Du.  Weede ;  Fr.  Pastel,  Guede,  Vouede  ;  It.  Guadone,  Guado, 
Glastro  j    Sp.  Pastel,  Glasto),  the  hatis  tinctoria  of  botanists,   a  biennial  plant,  with  a 


The  other  sorts  are  quite  trifling,  and  do  not  deserve  notice. 
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fusiform  fibrous  root,  and  smooth  branchy  stem,  rising  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  Woad 
is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  was  extensively  used  from  a  very  remote 
period,  down  to  the  general  introduction  of  indigo,  in  the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  F'rance  ;  but  in  this  country  its  cultivation  is 
chiefly  restricted  to  a  few  districts  in  Lincolnshire.  After  being  bruised  by  machinery, 
to  express  the  watery  part,  it  is  formed  into  balls,  which  ferment  and  fall  into  a  dry 
powder,  which  is  sold  to  the  dyer.  Woad  is  now  seldom  employed  without  a  mixture 
of  indigo.  By  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  giving  a  bright  and  deep  blue  colour ;  but  the 
colour  which  it  does  give  is  very  durable.  The  best  methods  of  conducting  the  fer- 
mentation and  preparation  of  woad  are  still  so  very  ill  understood,  that  the  goodness  of 
any  parcel  of  it  can  never  be  ascertained  till  it  be  actually  used  ;  so  that  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  purchased  under  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  true  value.  At 
the  proper  age,  indigo  plants  yield  about  30  times  as  much  colouring  matter,  and  of  a 
far  superior  quality,  as  an  equal  weight  of  woad ;  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  that  any 
improvement  that  may  be  made  in  its  preparation  will  ever  render  it,  either  in  goodness 
or  cheapness,  a  rival  of  the  former.  —  ( Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture ;  Bancroft  on 
Colours,  vol.  i.  p.  167.)  We  have  previously  —  (see  Inbigo) — given  some  account  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  woad  growers  to  prevent  the  use  of  indigo. 

WOOD.      See  Timbeu. 

WOOL  (Ger.  Wolle ;  Du.  Wol;  Da.  Uld ;  Sw.  Ull ;  Fr.  Laiyie ;  It.  and  Sp. 
Lana ;  Port.  La,  Laa ;  Rus.  Wolna,  Scherst ;  Pol.  Welna ;  Lat.  Lana),  a  kind  of 
soft  hair  or  down.  The  term  is  not  very  well  defined.  It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine 
hair  of  animals,  as  sheep,  rabbits,  some  species  of  goats,  the  vicuna,  &c.  ;  and  to  fine 
vegetable  fibres,  as  cotton.  In  this  article,  however,  we  refer  only  to  the  wool  of  sheep, 
—  an  article  which  has  continued,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day,  to 
be  of  primary  importance  —  having  always  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of 
mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 

Species  of  Wool.  —  It  has  been  customary  in  this  country  to  divide  wool  into  2  great 
classes  —  long  and  short  wools ;  and  these  again  into  subordinate  classes,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fibre. 

Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture ;  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  called 
clothing  wool.  It  may  vary  in  length  from  1  to  3  or  4  inches :  if  it  be  longer,  it 
requires  to  be  cut  or  broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture. 

The  felting  property  of  wool  is  known  to  every  one.  The  process  of  hat  making,  for 
example,  depends  entirely  upon  it.  The  wool  of  which  hats  are  made  is  neither  spun 
nor  woven  ;  but  locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed  and  compressed  in  warm  water, 
cohere  and  form  a  solid  tenacious  substance. 

Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  from  wool  possessing  this  property  ;  the  wool  is 
carded,  spun,  woven,  and  then  being  put  into  the  fulling  mill,  the  process  of  felting 
takes  place.  The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  coliere ;  the  piece  subjected  to  the 
operation  contracts  in  length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  becomes  more  coinpact  and 
uniform.  This  process  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But 
the  long  wool  of  which  stuflPs  and  worsted  goods  are  made  is  deprived  of  its  felting 
properties.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  wool  through  heated  iron  combs,  which  takes 
away  the  laminae  or  feathery  part  of  the  wool,  and  approximates  it  to  the  nature  of  silk 
or  cotton. 

Long  or  combing  wool  may  vary  in  length  from  3  to  8  inches.  The  shorter  comb- 
ing wools  are  principally  used  for  hose,  and  are  spun  softer  than  the  long  combing 
wools ;  the  former  being  made  into  what  is  called  hard,  and  the  latter  into  soft  worsted 
yarn. 

The  fineness  of  the  hair  or  fibre  can  rarely  be  estimated,  at  least  for  any  useful  purpose, 
except  by  the  wool  sorter  or  dealer,  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  discern  those  minute 
differences  that  are  quite  inappreciable  by  common  observers.  In  sorting  wools,  there 
are  frequently  8  or  10  different  species  in  a  single  fleece;  and  if  the  best  wool  of  one 
fleece  be  not  equal  to  the  finest  sort,  it  is  thrown  to  a  2d,  3d,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still 
lower  sort,  of  an  equal  degree  of  fineness  with  it.  The  best  English  short  native  fleeces, 
such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  divided  by  the  wool  sorter  into 
the  following  sorts,  all  varying  in  fineness  from  each  other:  — viz.  1.  Prime;  2.  Choice; 
3.  Super ;  4.  Head ;  5.  Downrights ;  6.  Seconds ;  7-  Fine  Abb ;  8.  Coarse  Abb ; 
9.  Livery  ;  10.  Short  coarse  or  breech  wool.  The  relative  value  of  each  varies,  according 
to  the  greater  demand  for  coarse,  fine,  or  middle  cloths. 

The  softness  of  the  fibre  is  a  quality  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  dependent  on  the 
fineness  of  the  fibre;  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to  that  of  silk  or  down. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  2  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  2  kinds  of  wool  equally 
fine,  but  one  distinguished  for  its  softness  and  the  other  for  the  opposite  quality,  is  such, 
that,  with  the  same  process  and  expense  of  manufacture,  the  one  will  be  worth  from  20 
to  25  i)er  cent,  more  than  the  other.      Mr.  BakewcU  showed  that  the  degree  of  softneiK; 
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depends  principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed  :  that  sheep  pastured 
on  chalk  districts,  or  light  calcareous  soils,  usually  produce  hard  wool;  while  the  wool 
of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils,  is  always  distinguished  by 
its  softness.  Of  the  foreign  wools,  the  Saxon  is  generally  softer  than  the  Spanish.  Hard 
wools  are  all  defective  in  their  feltinff  properties. 

In  clothing  wool,  the  colour  of  the  fleece  should  always  approach  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  purest  white ;  because  such  wool  is  not  only  necessary  for  cloths  dressed  white, 
but  for  all  cloths  that  are  to  be  dyed  bright  colours,  for  which  a  clear  white  ground  is 
required  to  give  a  due  degree  of  richness  and  lustre.  Some  of  the  English  fine  wooUed 
sheep,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  have  black  or  gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such 
sheep  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  gray  wool  on  some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  produce 
some  gray  fibres  intermixed  with  the  fleece,  which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for  many  kinds 
of  white  goods ;  for  though  the  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and  minute  to  be  detected 
by  the  wool  sorter,  yet  when  the  cloth  is  stoved  they  become  visible,  forming  reddish 
spots,  by  which  its  colour  is  much  injured.  The  Herefordshire  sheep,  which  have  white 
faces,  are  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  and  yield  a  fleece  without  any  admixture  of 
gray  hairs. 

The  cleanness  of  the  wool  is  an  important  consideration.  The  Spanish  wool,  for 
example,  is  always  scoured  after  it  is  shorn ;  whereas  the  English  wool  is  only  imper- 
fectly washed  on  the  sheep  previously  to  its  being  shorn.  In  consequence,  it  is  said  that 
while  a  pack  of  English  clothing  wool  of  240  lbs.  weight  will  waste  about  70  lbs.  in  the 
manufacture,  the  same  quantity  of  Spanish  will  not  waste  more  than  48  lbs.  Cleanness, 
therefore,  is  an  object  of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 

Before  the  recent  improvements  in  the  spinning  of  wool  by  machinery,  great  length 
and  strength  of  staple  was  considered  indispensable  in  most  combing  wools.  The  fleeces 
of  the  long  wooUed  sheep  fed  in  the  rich  marshes  of  Kent  and  Lincoln  used  to  be 
reckoned  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  wool-comber :  but  the  improvements 
alluded  to  have  effected  a  very  great  change  in  this  respect ;  and  have  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  substitute  short  wool  of  3  inches  staple,  in  the  place  of  long  combing 
wool,  in  the  preparation  of  most  worsted  articles.  A  great  alteration  has,  in  consequence, 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  long  to  short  wool  since  1 800 ;  there  having  been  in 
the  interim,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard's  calculations  —  (see  post)  —  an  increase  of 
132,053  packs  in  the  quantity  of  the  former  produced  in  England,  and  a  decrease  of 
72,820  in  the  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  less  importance  in  the  long  combing  than  in  clothing  wool, 
provided  it  be  free  from  gray  hairs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a  dingy  brown 
colour,  called  a  winter  stain,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  wool  is  not  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  state.  Such  fleeces  afe  carefully  thrown  out  by  the  wool  sorter ;  being  suitable 
only  for  goods  that  are  to  be  dyed  black.  The  fineness  of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  its  other  qualities. 

The  Merino  or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
close  of  last  century.  George  III.  was  a  great  patron  of  this  breed,  which  was  for 
several  years  a  very  great  favourite.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  though  the  fleece 
does  not  much  degenerate  here,  the  carcase,  which  is  naturally  ill  formed,  and  affords 
comparatively  little  weight  of  meat,  does  not  improve ;  and  as  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of 
sheep  which  he  keeps,  must  look  not  only  to  the  produce  of  wool,  but  also  to  the 
butcher  market,  he  has  found  it  his  interest  rather  to  return  to  the  native  breeds  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish  sheep.  They  have,  however,  been  of  consider- 
able service  to  the  flocks  of  England;  having  been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  South- 
down, Ryeland,  &c. 

Deterioration  of  British  Wool.  —  It  appears  to  be  suflSciently  established,  by  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  and  other  authorities,  that  a  consider- 
able deterioration'  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  particularly  during 
the  last  30  years.  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  carcase  and  the  quality  of  the  wool ;  and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the  fineness  of  the  fleece.  Mr.  CuUey 
says,  that  the  Herefordshire  sheep  that  produce  the  finest  wool  are  kept  lean,  and  yield 
l^  lb.  each ;  he  adds,  "  if  they  be  better  kept,  they  grow  large  and  produce  more  wool, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality."  This  would  seein  to  be  universally  true.  The  great  ex- 
tension of  the  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  general  introduction  of  a  larger  breed  of  sheep, 
appears,  in  every  instance,  to  have  lessened  the  value  of  the  fleece.  Speaking  of  the 
Norfolk  fleeces,  Mr.  Fison,  a  wool  sorter,  says,  that  25  years  ago  the  weight  was  2^  lbs. 
a  fleece,  and  that  now  it  is  3  lbs.  or  3^  lbs.  — (Report,  p.  356.)  But  according  to  a  Table 
furnished  by  the  same  gentleman,  containing  the  results  of  his  experience,  it  appears 
that  of  15  tods,  or  420  lbs.,  of  clothing  wool  grown  in  Norfolk  in  1790,  200  lbs.  were 
prime,  while,  in  1 828,  the  same  quantity  of  Norfolk  wool  only  yielded  1 4  lbs.  prime ! 
—  (Ibid.  p.  207.)      The  statements  of  other  witnesses  are  to  the  same  effect.  —  (Ibid. 
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pp.  388.  640.  and  644.)  According  to  the  estimate  in  Mr.  Luccock's  Treatise  on 
English  Wool  which  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  the  produce  of  all  sorts 
of  wool  in  England,  in  1800,  was  384,000  packs,  of  240  lbs.  a  pack.  But  Mr.  Hubbard, 
a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  wool-stapler  at  Leeds,  has  shown,  that,  supposing 
Mr.  Luccock's  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  correct,  the  quantity  of  wool  now- 
produced  cannot,  owing  the  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
463,169  packs;  being  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  !  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  the  price  of  wool,  that,  taking  into  account  the  greater  weight  of 
the  carcase,  and  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  sheep  produce  more  at  present  to  the 
farmer  than  at  any  former  period. 

Number  of  Sheep  in  Great  Britain.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate, 
either  of  the  number  of  sheep,  or  of  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Luccock's,  most  of  the  statements  put  forth  with  respect  to  both  these 
points  seem  much  exaggerated.  But  Mr.  L.'s  estimate,  which  is  considerably  under  any 
that  had  previously  apjjcared,  was  drawn  up  with  great  care ;  and  is  supposed  to  approach 
near  to  accuracy.      According  to  Mr.  Luccock,  the 

Number  of  long  woolled  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  in  1800,  was    -  4,153,308 

of  short  woolled  ditto             .            -            .             .            .  14.,854,299 

Total  number  shorn         -  -  - 19,007,607 

Slaughter  of  short  woolled  sheep  per  annum           .            .         -        _  4,221,748 

Carrion  of  ditto            .......  211,0b7 

Slaughter  of  long  woolled  ditto                -                >              -                 .  1,180,413 

Carrion  of  ditto           ......               .  59,020 

Slaughter  of  Iambs           -           -             -               ....  1,400,560 

Carrion  of  ditto           ....            .             -               .  70,028 


7,140,856 


Total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs        -       -  -  -  26,148,463 

In  some  parts  of  England  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  since 
1800,  and  in  others  they  have  decreased.  But  we  have  been  assured  by  competent 
judges,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  number  has  not  materially  varied  in  the  interim. 

During  the  last  half  century  a  very  decided  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  Scotland,  and  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  breed,  particularly  in  the 
Highlands.  In  this  district,  many  of  the  proprietors  have  let  their  estates  in  large  farms 
to  store  farmers,  who  have  introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  in  the  place  of  the 
small  black-faced  heath  breed  that  was  formerly  the  only  one  to  be  met  with.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  a  good  deal  of  unmerited  odium  has  attached  to  the  patrons  of 
this  system ;  for,  though  it  be  true  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  peasantry  were  rudely 
ejected  from  their  little  possessions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
decidedly  advantageous.  Besides  rendering  large  tracts  of  country  more  valuable  to  the 
proprietors  and  the  public  generally,  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  peasantry  have  been 
materially  improved.  Instead  of  loitering  away  more  than  half  their  time,  as  was  their 
former  practice,  they  have  now  either  become  the  servants  of  the  large  farmers,  or  have 
resorted  to  towns  and  villages,  and  been  metamorphosed  into  industrious  tradesmen, 
fishermen,  &c.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  has  emigrated ;  and  the  coimtry 
is  more  popvdous  at  present  than  before  the  sheep  farming  system  began. 

In  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.  Appen.  p.  6.),  the  number  of  sheep  is 
estimated  at  2,850,000;  and,  allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1814, 
we  may,  perhaps,  estimate  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  that  part  of  the  empire  at  this 
moment  at  3,500,000. 

According  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  there  is  not  a  single  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster.  —  (^Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  341.)  And  though  there  be 
considerable  flocks  in  Roscommon  and  other  counties,  we  believe  that,  if  we  estimate 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  at  2,000,000,  we  shall  be  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
mark. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  are  right  in  these  estimates,  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about  32,000,000.  This  estimate  is 
10,000,000  under  that  given  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  for  1812;  but  that  learned  person 
assigns  no  grounds  whatever  for  his  estimate,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
really  authentic  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  Ger- 
man statistical  writers  referring  to  Dr.  Colquhoun's  statements,  as  if  they  were  of  standard 
authority.  They  would  be  about  as  near  the  mark,  were  they  to  quote  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  in  proof  of  any  disputed  historical  fact. 

British  Trade  in  Wool.  —  From  1660  down  to  1825,  the  export  of  wool  was  strictly 
prohibited.  A  notion  grew  up  towards  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  continued  to  gain 
ground  during  the  first  half  of  last  century,  that  the  wool  of  England  was  superior  to 
that  of  every  other  country ;  that  long  wool  could  not  be  produced  anywhere  else ; 
and  that,  if  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  we  should  infallibly 
command  the  market  of  the  world  for  our  woollen  manufactures.      In  consequence, 
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innumerable  statutes  were  passed,  —  the  enactments  in  some  of  which  were  the  inost 
arbitrary  and  severe  that  can  be  imagined, — to  prevent  the  clandestine  exportation  of 
wool.  Mr.  John  Smith  was  one  of  the  first  who,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  Wool  *,  exposed  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  system,  by  proving,  that  whatever 
advantages  the  manufacturers  might  gain  by  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  were 
more  than  lost  by  the  agriculturists.  But  in  despite  of  Mr.  Smith's  reasonings,  which 
were  enforced  by  many  later  writers,  and  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  in  all 
respects  accurate,  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool  was  continued  till  ]  825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  happily  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  this  miserable 
remnant  of  a  barbarous  policy.  The  improvement  of  machinery,  by  enabling  short  or 
clothing  wool  to  be  applied  to  most  of  those  purposes  for  which  long  or  combing  wool 
had  been  exclusively  appropriated,  had  annihilated  the  only  apparently  tenable  argument 
on  which  the  prohibition  of  exportation  had  ever  been  vindicated ;  and  even  this,  it  will 
be  observed,  applied  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  wool  produced  in  England. 
Down  to  1802,  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  Great  Britain  had  been  quite 
free ;  and,  being  the  raw  material  of  an  important  manufacture,  the  policy  of  allowing 
it  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  is  obvious.  In  1802,  however,  a  duty  of  5s.  3d.  a  cwt. 
was  laid  on  all  foreign  wool  imported.  In  1813,  this  duty  was  raised  to  6s.  8d.  ;  and 
in  1819,  Mr.  Vansittart  raised  it  to  the  enormous  amount  of  56s.  a  cwt.,  or  to  6d.  per  lb.  ! 
Had  English  wool  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  manufacture,  such  a  duty  would 
have  been  less  objectionable ;  but  the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  The  use  of  foreign 
wool  had  become,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  British  wool,  and  other  circumstances, 
quite  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture :  and  as  our  superiority  over 
the  foreigner  in  several  departments  of  the  trade  was  by  no  means  decided,  it  is  plain 
that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  which  amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  wool  we  were  obliged  to  import,  must,  had  it  been  persevered 
in,  have  ruined  the  manufacture.  It  occasioned,  indeed,  during  the  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance, a  considerable  decline  of  the  exports  of  woollens,  and  was  productive  of  other 
mischievous  effects,  from  which  the  manufacture  suffered  for  a  considerable  period  after 
it  was  repealed. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  foreign  wool,  taken  before  the 
Lords'  committee,  was  as  decisive  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Mr.  Gott,  of  Leeds,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  best  informed  manufacturers  of  the  empire,  informed  the  com- 
mittee, that,  in  his  own  works,  he  used  only  foreign  wool.  On  being  asked  whether  he 
could  carry  on  an  export  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  if  he  manufactured  his 
cloth  of  British  wool,  Mr.  G.  replied,  that,  in  certain  descriptions  of  cloth,  "  he  could 
not  make  an  article  that  would  he  -merchantable  at  all  for  the  foreign  market,  or  even  for  the 
home  market,  except  of  foreign  icooV  We  subjoin  a  few  additional  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  this  most  competent  witness. 

"  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information  with  respect  to  the  competition  that 
now  exists  between  foreigners  and  this  country  in  woollen  cloths  ?  "  —  "  I  think  the  com- 
petition is  very  strong.  In  some  instances  the  foreigner  has,  probably,  the  advantage  ;  and 
in  others,  the  superiority  of  the  British  manufacture,  I  think,  has  greatly  the  advantage ; 
that  would  apply,  I  should  say,  particularly  to  the  fine  cloths  of  Great  Britain  compared 
with  foreign  cloths ;  in  some  descriptions  of  low  cloths,  the  foreigners  are  nearly  on  a 
footing,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  superior  to  us." 

"  Speaking  of  the  finer  cloths,  is  the  competition  such  as  to  render  an  additional  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  likely  to  injure  the  export  trade." —  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
speaking  on  my  oath,  that  it  would  he  fatal  to  the  foreign  cloth  trade  of  the  country.  I 
would  say  further,  that  it  would  be  equally  injurious  to  coarse  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
made  of  English  wool.  The  competition  now  with  foreigners  is  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible ;  and  the  disturbing  operation  of  attacks  of  that  description  would  necessarily 
enable  the  foreigner  to  buy  his  wool  cheaper  than  we  should  do  it  in  this  country  :  the 
result  would  be,  that  foreigners  would,  by  such  a  premium,  be  enabled  to  extend  their 
manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  of  all  descriptions." 

In  another  part  of  his  evidence,  Mr.  Gott  says,  — "  If  2  pieces  of  cloth  at  10*. 
a  yard  were  put  before  a  customer,  one  made  of  British  wool,  the  other  of  foreign 
wool,  one  would  be  sold,  and  the  other  would  remain  on  hand  :  I  could  not  execute 
an  order  with  it.  If  any  person  sent  to  me  for  cloth  of  7s.  or  Ss.  a  yard,  and  it  were 
made  of  English  wool,  it  would  be  sent  back  to  me,  and  I  should  resort  to  foreign  wool, 
or  foreign  mixed  with  British,  to  execute  that  order." 

On  Mr.  Gott  being  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  price  of  British  wool  would 
have  been  higher,  had  the  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  on  foreign  wool  been  continued,  he  an- 
swered, — "  My  opinion  is,  that  the  price  of  British  wool  would  have  been  less  at  this 

*  This  learned  and  accurate  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  England. 
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time  ;  the  demand  for  Britisli  wool  would  have  been  very  much  less.  British  rtianu- 
factures  ivould  have  been  shut  out  of  every  foreign  market ;  and  the  stock  of  wool  would 
have  accumulated,  as  it  will  do  if  ever  that  duty  be  imposed  again."  —  (Afr.  GotVs 
Evidence,   pp.  292,  293.) 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Gott  of  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  on  the 
price  of  British  wool  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  manufacturing 
witnesses  examined  by  the  committee.  Blankets,  flannels  of  all  sorts,  baizes,  carpets, 
bearskins,  &c.  are  made  principally  of  English  wool ;  and  the  command  of  foreign  wool 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  English  wool  in  the  manu- 
facture Df  certain  descriptions  of  cloth,  which,  if  made  entirely  of  it,  would  be  quite 
unsaleable.  On  Mr.  Goodman,  a  wool-stapler  of  Leeds,  being  asked  whether,  i.  a  duty 
were  laid  on  foreign  wool,  it  would  force  the  use  of  English  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloths,  from  which  it  is  now  excluded,  he  answered,  —  "  Certainly  not :  we  could  not  get 
people  to  wear  such  a  cloth  ;  they  want  a  better,  finer  cloth  ;  it  is  so  much  handsomer  in  its 
wear,  and  so  much  more  durable. " — (  Report,  p.  24 1 . )  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hey  tesbury,  declared 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  cloth  made  wholly  of  British  wool ;  that  it  was  principally 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  baizes,  &c.  ;  and  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
wool  would  only  injure  the  manufacture,  without  raising  the  price  of  British  wool. — 
(p.  268.)  Statements  to  the  same  effect  were  made  by  Mr.  Webb  (p.  270.),  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  (p.  294. ),  Mr.  Ireland  (p.  319.),  and,  in  short,  by  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
conversant  with  the  manufacture. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  since  1828  has  completely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Gott  and  the  other  witnesses.  Its  progress  from  that  period  down 
to  the  present  time  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity ;  and  so  far  from  having  been 
injured  by  the  immense  importations  that  have  been  made  of  foreign  wool,  the  price  of 
British  wool  is  higher  at  this  moment  (March,  1834,)  than  at  any  former  period  !  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  it  has  now  attained  an  unnatural  elevation  ;  and  that  its  extreme 
high  p  rice,  by  making  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  price  of  cloth,  will  react  on  the 
manufacture,  and  will,  consequently,  by  occasioning  its  depression,  lower  wool  to  a  more 
moderate  level. 

Foreign  Wool  imported  into  England.  —  A  very  great  change  has  taken  place,  within 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  both  as  respects  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  im- 
ported, and  the  countries  whence  it  is  derived.  Previously  to  1800,  our  average 
imports  of  wool  did  not  much  exceed  3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain ; 
the  wool  of  which  has  long  maintained  a  high  character.  In  1800,  our  imports 
amounted  to  near  9,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  they  have  since  gone  on  gradually  increasing,  till 
they  now  amount  to  between  25,000,000  and  40,000,000  lbs.  Instead,  however,  of 
being  principally  derived  from  Spain,  as  was  the  case  down  to  1814,  the  greater  part  of 
this  immense  supply  of  foreign  wool  is  now  furnished  by  Germany,  The  late  king  of 
Saxony,  when  elector,  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  his  dominions,  and 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  aniinals.  His  praise- 
worthy efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  Merino  sheep 
seem  to  succeed  better  in  Saxony  and  other  German  states  than  in  Spain  ;  and  have 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spanish  wool  trade  has  become  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  !  The  importations  of  German  wool  were  quite  trifling  during 
the  war  —  amounting,  in  1812,  to  only  28  lbs.  ;  but  since  the  peace  they  have  increased 
beyond  all  precedent.  In  1814,  they  amounted  to  3,432,456  lbs.  ;  in  1820,  they  were 
5,113,442  lbs.  ;  in  1825,  they  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  28,799,661  lbs.  ;  but 
this  being  a  year  of  overtrading,  they  declined,  in  1826,  to  10,545,232  lbs.  They  have 
since,  however,  recovered  from  this  depression  ;  and,  in  1833,  amounted  to  25,370,106  lbs. 
. —  (There  is  a  very  good  account  of  the  German  wool  trade  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  xi.  art.  8. ) 

The  breed  of  sheep  that  was  carried  out  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well ;  and  Australia  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  wool-growing  countries  of  the  world.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
have  been  rapidly  increasing.  In  1833,  they  amounted  to  3,516,869  lbs.,  while  the 
imports  from  Spain  only  amounted  to  3,339,150  lbs.  The  Spanish  flocks  suffered 
severely  during  the  campaigns  in  Spain  ;  and  the  best  Spanish  wool  does  not  now  bring 
more  than  ^  the  price  of  the  best  German  wool. 
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Number  of  Sheep  and  Quantity  of  Sheep's  Wool  produced  in  England,   according  to  Mr  Luccock's 
Tables,  revised  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  made  applicable  to  1828. 


1800. 

1 

1828. 

Number  of   Weigh 

t    Number     Number  of 

Number 

Weight!  Number  of 

1  Number  of 

County. 

Short  Wool 

ot 

of 

Long  VVool 

of 

ot 

Packs  of 

Packs  of 

tSheep. 

Fleece 

Packs. 

1       blieep. 

Packs. 

Fleece 

Short  Wool. 

i  Long  Wool. 

Northumberland 

538,162 

■'5i 

12,333 

\~              - 

. 

5A 

6,167 

6,166 

Durham 

159,385 

5 

3,320 

1 

. 

i  4 

3,818 

Ditto      - 

•■ 

9 

. 

"  67,200 

2,520 

I   s| 

_ 

2,380 

Cumberland 

378,400 

3f 

5,915 

7,883 

Westmorland 

223,725 

3k 

3,262 

_ 

_ 

\  5 

4,660 

York,  West  Riding      - 

383,122 

var. 

6,678 

. 

. 

1     5A 

4,390 

4,389 

East  ditto 

306,240 

5 

6,380 

a 

_ 

■     6 

7,656 

North  ditto 

365,326 

var. 

5,939 

. 

. 

i     5 

5,708 

1,902 

Holderness 

. 

8 

81,000 

2,800 

;      8 

2,800 

Other  part  of  Yorkshire 

- 

8 

_ 

14,310 

477 

1     8 

. 

477 

Lancaster 

310,000 

Si 

4,522 

i     4i 

5,812 

Chester 

65,000 

var. 

926 

_ 

. 

4 

1,218 

Derby    - 

362,400 

3 

4,530 

- 

_ 

.     6 

9,060 

Nottingham 

255,1+7 

var. 

4,112 

- 

.. 

.     6i 

- 

6>910 

Lincoln        .          -        - 

123,648 

^k 

2,833 

_ 

. 

6- 

- 

3,091 

Ditto,  rich  land 

- 

9 

• 

1,241,625 

■46,561 

9 

_ 

46,561 

Ditto,  marshes    - 

- 

8 

- 

87,500 

2,916 

9 

_ 

3,281 

Ditto,   miscellane-  7 
ous  land     -        -  J 

- 

8 

-        - 

505,657 

16,855 

6 

- 

12,611 

Rutland 

. 

f, 

- 

114,000 

2,370 

6 

- 

2,850 

Northampton 

. 

6 

_ 

640,000 

16,000 

6 

_ 

16,000 

Warwick 

182,962 

3 

2,287 

6 

8,574 

Ditto          .        -        - 

- 

5 

. 

160,000 

"3,333 

" 

Leicester 

20,000 

3| 

291 

„ 

- 

]6 

10,013 

Ditto        .          .        - 

- 

7 

380,528 

11,100 

" 

Oxford    - 

304,.584 

var. 

"5,303 

. 

5 

_ 

6,345 

Bucks 

222,968 

3 

2,787 

I 

. 

5 

I 

4,645 

Gloucester 

355,000 

var. 

5,400 

- 

. 

6 

8,875 

Ditto 

- 

8 

. 

200,000 

6,666 

8 

6,666 

Somerset 

500,700 

% 

9,388 

_ 

_ 

5 

5,215 

5,216 

Worcester 

330,504 

4,820 

- 

- 

4| 

6,541 

Monmouth         r 

177,619 

var. 

1,431 

_ 

_ 

4 

2,960 

Hereford        -  ,    - 

500,000 

2 

4,200 

_ 

.. 

4 

2,778 

5,555 

Shropshire 

422,034 

2| 

4,397 

- 

_ 

4 

2,344 

4,960 

Stafford 
Ditto 

183,120 

2 
7 

1,526 

3,720 

113 

]H 

3,503 

Bedford      -             -      . 

204,000 

5 

'4,250 

5 

. 

4,250 

Berks     - 

306,600 

P 

4,151 

I 

_ 

3^ 

4,471 

Huntingdon 
Ditto 

108,000 

2,000 

87,500 

"2,552 

h 

- 

4,480 

Cambridge 

67,744 

4 

"  1,128 

H 

1,270 

Ditto 

- 

8 

- 

41,688 

"1,590 

8 

. 

1,390 

Suffolk        -           -       - 

497,000 

2^ 

5,176 

_ 

4i 

8,801 

Norfolk 

683,704 

2 

5,697 

- 

. 

4J- 

4,273 

8,546 

Ditto        -        -         - 

. 

7 

. 

38,500 

1,123 

n 

- 

1,203 

Essex        -              -      - 

519,000 

3 

6,486 

- 

- 

4 

8,650 

Hertford 

277,000 

H 

5,297 

- 

- 

5 

2,885 

2,885 

Middlesex 

45,000 

4 

750 

. 

_ 

5 

937 

Kent 

524,475 

Si 

7,000 

- 

_ 

4f 

10,380 

Ditto,  Romney  market 

. 

7 

185,000 

5,400 

65 

- 

5,010 

Ditto,  the  marsh 

- 

7 

- 

108,330 

3,160 

H 

. 

2,934 

Surrey        -        - 

283,000 

3 

3,540 

. 

. 

H 

4,127 

Sussex,  downs 

316,800 

2 

2,540 

- 

- 

3 

3,960 

Ditto,  lowlands 

.547,000 

3 

6,837 

- 

. 

3 

6,837 

Hampshire 

516,600 

3 

6,457 

- 

. 

3 

6,457 

Isle  of  Wight 

61,000 

Si 

800 

- 

- 

4 

1,016 

Wilts,  downs 

583,.500 

2f 

6,684 

. 

_ 

2| 

6,685 

Ditto,  pasture     -      - 

117,500 

3 

1,460 

- 

_ 

4 

1,958 

Dorset       -           -        - 

632,240 

Sf 

9,880 

- 

. 

3| 

9,878 

Devon 

436,850 

4 

7,280 

- 

. 

5 

2,275 

6,826 

Ditto 

- 

8 

. 

193,750 

6,458 

8 

- 

6,458 

Cornwall 

Total      -        - 

203,000 

4 

3,382 

■      -   -    -1 

7 

1 

- 

5,920 

14,854,299 

193,475     4,153,308  1  131,794  | 

120,655 

263,847 

18 

00— Short  fleeces               -             -        193,475 

1828— Short  fleeces 

120,6.55 

Long  fleeces 

131,794 

Long  fleeces 

" 

■ 

263,847 

325,269 

384,502 

Short   and    long,   skin    and  7          ^q  70(5 
lamb's  wool           -            -  3         -"Oj'v/j 

Short    and 
lambs'  wool 

ong. 

skin    and  ; 

69,405 

383,974 

453,907 

Part  of  Wales  not  included  ^           q  c)ro 
in  the  above  Tables          -  j           ^'^°^ 

* 

.  Increase  from  1800  to  1828      -         69,933 

Wales,  taken 

as  befo 

re       -        - 

9,262 

4«3,169 

463,169 

1800— Packs  of  short  wool                   -        193,475 

1800  — Packs  of  long 

wool 

. 

131,794 

1828  — Ditto             ditto          -            -        120,655 

1828  — Ditto           djt 

to 

- 

263,847 

De( 

urease     - 

72,8$ 

10 

Increase    - 

132,053 

WOOL. 
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1800  — Total  quantity  of  short  wool 
Ditto    ditto      of  long  wool 

1828  — Total  quantity  of  short  wool 
Ditto    ditto      of  long  wool 


Increase  of  wool 

Increase  of  skin  and  lambs'  wool 


193,475 
131,794 


120,655 
263,847 


325,269 


384,502 


59,233  fleeces. 
10,700 


69,933 


B.- 


Total  increase 
.  The  wool  from  slaughtered  sheen  and  carrion  not  mentioned  in  this  Table ;  but  allowed  for  above. 


II  Account  of  Sheep  and  Lambs' Wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Foreign  Parts  in  the  under- 
mentTonedYearst  specifying  the  Countries  whence  it  was  brought,  and  the  Quantity  brought  from  each, 
with  the  Rates  of  Duty  and  the  Produce  of  the  Duty. 


Countries  from  1810. 

which  imported. 

Lbs. 


Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway 

Denmark     - 

Prussia 

Germany 

The  Netherlands 

France     - 

Portugal 

Spain  &  Canaries 

Gibraltar     - 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  and 
Man 

East  Indies 

New  Holland  and 
Van  D.'s  Land 

Cape  of  G.  Hope 

British  North 
American  colo- 
nies. West  In- 
dies, &  United 
States  of  Ame- 
rica 
Mexico  -    - 

Peru 
Chili 
Rio  de   la  Plata 

and  Brazil 
Prize 


59,503 
.351,741 
123,057 

778,835 
2,873 

3,018,961 

5,952,407 

349,053 

21,554 

40,040 


import 
foreign 


116,173 
23,837 


Lbs. 

75,614 

13,527 

107,101 

5,113,442 

186,051 

2.30,909 

95,187 

3,539,229 

3,851 

2,815 

5,050 

'  189,584 


19,015 
8,056 


Lbs. 

1,995,900 

554, 'a  3 

131,100 

28,799,f.61 

1,059,243 

436,678 

953,793 

8,206,427 

19,250 

227,453 

72,131 

25,983 

513,414 


22,266 


323,995 
27,619 


14,792 
73,036 


10,914,137 


Quantities  re- 
tained for  home 
consumption     -      - 

Amount  of  dutyl     L.     s.  d. 
received    -        -'32,580  4  3 


7,691,773 


80,538 
14,313 


Lbs. 

203,231 

179,717 

713,246 

26,073,8X2 

9.->9,123 

45,093 

461,942 

1,643,515 

9,461 


1,967,309 
.3.3,407 


1832. 


2,626; 
78 


,992 
,465 


43,795,281 


41,101,636 


628,915 
3,139 
23,191 


1833. 


Lbs. 

1,405,082 

.372,490 

305,379 

25,370,106 

811,031 

259,844 

681,968 

3,339,150 

855,510 

4,803 

361,591 
105,689 


Rates  of  Duty  chargeable. 


Until  5  July  1803 

From5Jul\  1803, 

to  June  1804 

1  June  1804,  to 

5  April  1805 

5  April  1805,  to 

10  May  18tl6 

—  10  May  1806,  to 

5  July  1809 

—  5  July' 1809,  to 

15  April  1813 

_  15  April  1813, 

to5  Julvl819 

—  5  July  1819,  to 

Oct.  1819 


Free. 
bs.  Zd.  per  cwt. 
5*.  \0d.  — 
ris.  lid.  8-20lhs. 
6s.  4d.  2-30lhs. 
6s.  8J.  per  cwt. 
7s.  lid.  — 
Id.  per  lb. 


335,649 
14,640 


31,522,859 


L.       s.  d. 

181,860  19  6 


I       L.        s.  d.  I       L. 
163.799  16  7^  120,420 


8,142,489 


L.        s.  d. 

102,031  2  3 


Per  lb. 

From  10  Oct. 
1819,  to  5 
Jan.  1823      Id. 

From    5    Jan. 

1823,  to    10 
Sept.  1824     3d. 

From  10  Sept. 

1824,  to    10 
Dec.  1824       Id 

From  10  Dec. 

1824,  to     5 
July  1825      Id. 

From    5    July 

1825,  free. 


6d.  per  lb. 


Id. 


L.        s.  d. 

137,855   1    8 


i</.  per  lb.  on 
wool  not  of  the 
value  of  Is.  per 
lb. 

Id.  per  lb.  on 
wool  of  the 
value  ot  Is.  per 
b.  &  upwards. 


ITT    A..^„nf  f,f  thP  Ouantities  of  British  Wool  and  Woollen  Yarn,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdc 
III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  0'^^*^^^^^'^^^^^  ^j^e  Countries  to  which  they  Were  sent. 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Russia        -  ■  -  ■ 

Denmark     -  -  -  - 

Prussia  -  -  -       " 

Germany     -         •  -  - 

Holland        -  -  -        - 

Belgium    .  -  -  - 

France  -  ",,,",." 

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Italy  -  -  -  • 

East  Indies  and  China 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Woollen  and 
Worsted  Yarn 
I    (including 
Wool  or 
Worsted 
Yarn  mixed). 


8,428 

173,172 

3,273,498 

1,424,208 

144 


Lbs. 


2,063 

1,085,040 

490,458 

119,040 

3,282 

2,496 

551 

30,649 

760 

1,120 


Countries  to  which  exported. 


Other  parts  of  Africa 
British  colonies  in  N.  America 
British  West  Indies 
Foreign  West  Indies 
United  States  of  America    - 
Mexico 

Colombia        .  .  - 

Peru  -  -     ^     - 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al 
demey  and  Man  - 

Total 


6,562 


,992,110 


Woollen  and 

Worsted  Yam 

(including 

Wool  or 

Worsted 

Yarn  mixed. 


Lbs. 

168 

11,308 

194 

112 

283,993 

2,556 

47 

1,232 

23,616 


2,107,478 


IV. 

Price  of  Southdown  Wool  per  lb.  from  1784  to  1833, 

both  inclusive. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 

Wool. 

Years. 

Price  of 
Wool. 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 

s.    d. 
0    8J 
0    9 
0    9 

0  11. 

1  0 

0  llj 

1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 

..    d. 
1     1 
1    3 
1     4 
1     3 
1     3 
1     9 
1     5 
1     7 
1    7 
1    8 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1S07 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 

s.    d. 

1  10 

2  3 

1  10 

2  0 

1  9 

3  0 

2  4 
1     5 

'    1,! 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

s.    d. 
2    2 
1  11 

1  6 

2  7 
2    6 
1    7 
1     5 
1     3 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
18.-0 
1831 
18.32 
1833 

11 

0  10 
0    9 
0    8 
0    6 

0  10 

1  1 
1    0 
1     5 
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Spanish 

/.. 

g. 

d.     L. 

*. 

(/. 

Australian  —  continued. 

L. 

t.   d.      L. 

t.   ff. 

Leonesa 

per  lb. 

0 

2 

6  to  0 

4 

0 

seconds 

per  lb. 

0 

2    9   to  0 

3  10 

Segovia    - 

- 

0 

2 

B  -  0 

3 

6 

inferior  flocks 

0 

2     3-0 

2    9 

So?ia        - 

.    

0 

2 

6-0 

3 

0 

Van  Diemen's  Land 

Caceres 

.    

0 

2 

9-0 

3 

6 

inferior 

.    

0 

1     0  —  0 

1    9 

Seville 

-    — 

0 

2 

0-0 

2 

9 

middling 

.    

0 

1  10  —  0 

2     I 

Portugal 

-    — 

0 

1 

7—0 

2 

0 

coml)ing 

.    

(1 

0    0  —  0 

0    0 

lamb's  wool 

-    — 

0 

1 

9-0 

1 

lOi 

superior 

-    

0 

2    6-0 

2  11 

German 

Cape     -          -           -          - 

.    

0 

10-0 

1  11 

— 

0 

4 

9-0 

5 

3 

British  fleeces 

-     — 

0 

4 

0  —  0 

5 

0 

North  &  South  Down 

hoggets  — 

0 

2    0-0 

2    2 

•    — 

0 

3 

0  —  0 

3 

6 

half-bred  ditto      - 

0 

2    0-0 

2    2 

-    — 

0 

2 

2-0 

2 

6 

ditto  ewes  clothing 

.    

0 

1  10  -  0 

2    0 

f  electoral 

.    

0 

4 

0-0 

5 

6 

Kent  fleeces 

.    

0 

2     1—0 

0    0 

Austrian,         ^^run^^      ■ 

Hungarian       '^^^^^    .  " 
^fribs    - 

.    — 

0 

3 

6-0 

4 

6 

combing  skins 

.    

0 

18-0 

1  10 

.    — 

0 

2 

6  —  0 

3 

6 

ditto  flannel  wool 

.    

0 

18—0 

1  10 

-    — 

0 

2 

0-0 

3 

0 

ditto  blanket  ditto 

.    

0 

13-0 

1    6 

.    

0 

2 

9-0 

4 

6 

Leicester  fleeces 

.    

0 

16—0 

2    0 

.    

0 

2 

6-0 

4 

0 

In  Yolk  Devons 

.    

0 

0  10  —  0 

0    0 

.    

0 

1 

9-0 

2 

9 

ditto  Down 

.    

0 

10  —  0 

0    0 

Australian 

ditto  Merino 

.    

0 

10  —  0 

1     4 

best  flocks,  superior  fleeces 

— 

0 

3 

6-0 

4 

6 

goats'  wool,  Turkey 

-    — 

0 

16-0 

16i 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE,  the  art  of  forniing  wool  into  cloth  and  stuffs. 
This  has  always  ranked  as  an  important  branch  of  national  industry;  and,  until  it  was 
recently  surpassed  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  was  decidedly  the  most  important  of  all 
the  manufactures  carried  on  in  England. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Woollen  Manufacture.  Exports,  —  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  arts  of  spinning  wool,  and  manufacturing  the  yarn  into  cloth,  were 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans,  —  the  inhabitants  being  previously  clothed  only 
in  skins.  From  the  period  of  the  Romans  quitting  England,  down  to  the  10th  century, 
there  are  no  notices  of  the  manufacture;  and  those  relating  to  the  period  from  the  10th 
to  the  13th  century  are  but  few  and  imperfect.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  broad  cloths  was  established  soon  after  the  year  1200,  if  not  previously.— 
(Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  i.  p.  17.)  But  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Flanders 
being  at  this  period,  and  long  afterwards,  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  English 
wool  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  cities,  whence  fine 
cloths  and  other  products  were  brought  back  in  exchange.  Edward  III.  took  the  most 
judicious  measures  for  improving  the  English  manufacture,  by  inviting  over  Flemish 
weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  others,  and  protecting  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  rabble. 
Shortly  after  the  first  emigration  of  Flemings,  or  in  1337,  an  act  was  pafsed,  pro- 
hibiting the  wear  of  any  cloths  made  beyond  sea,  and  interdicting  the  export  of  English 
wool.  — (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  But  in  these  turbulent  times  such  restraining  acts  were 
little  better  than  a  dead  letter;  and  this,  indeed,  was  soon  after  repealed.  —  (Ibid.  vol.  i. 
pp.  32.  39. )  From  this  remote  period  the  manufacture  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
primary  importance,  and  has  been  the  object  of  the  especial  solicitude  of  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  has  derived  any  real  advantage  from  the  num- 
berless statutes  that  have  been  passed  in  the  view  of  contributing  to  its  advancement. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  English  wool,  which  was 
fi,nally  put  a  stop  to  in  1660,  the  other  acts,  being  mostly  intended  for  the  regulation  of 
the  manufacture,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  mischievous ;  and  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  manufacturers  from  the  prohibition  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  inasmuch  as  it 
occasioned  a  diminished  growth  of  wool,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  clandestine  exportation.  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  that  the  manufacture  made  a 
far  more  rapid  progress  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  wool  might  be  freely  car- 
ried out  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  ever  did  during  any  equal  period  subsequent  to  the 
restriction  on  exportation.  Foreign  wool  began  to  be  imported  in  small  quantities  in 
the  13th  century. 

At  first,  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the 
country.  In  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  1525,  more  than  4,000  weavers  and 
other  tradesmen  are  said  to  have  assembled  out  of  Laneham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in 
Suffolk.  The  manufacture  had  been  previously  introduced  into  Yorkshire.  In  1533,  an 
act  was  passed  (34  &  35  Hen.  8.  c.  10.),  reciting,  "  that  the  city  of  York  afore  this  time 
had  been  upholden  principally  by  making  and  weaving  of  coverlets,  and  the  poor  thereof 
daily  set  on  work  in  spinning,  carding,  dyeing,  weaving,  &c.  ;"  that  the  manufacture, 
having  spread  into  other  parts,  was  "  thereby  debased  and  discredited  ;"  and  enacting,  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  that  henceforth  "  none  shall  make  coverlets  in  Yorkshire,  but  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  York  ! "  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  time.  Indeed,  it  was  enacted,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  that  the 
manufacture  should  be  restricted,  in  Worcestershire,  to  Worcester  and  4  other  towns. 
Worsted  goods,  so  called  from  Worsted,  now  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  manufacture  was  first  set  on  foot,  were  produced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  or 
perhaps  earlier  ;  but  Norwich  soon  after  became,  and,  notwithstanding  the  competition 
of  Bradford,  probably  is  still,  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  In 
an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  (33  Hen.  8.  c.  16.),  worsted  yarn  is  described  as  "the  private 
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commodity  of  the  city  of  Norwich."  In  1614,  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  the  west  of  England,  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  medley 
or  mixed  cloth,  for  which  Gloucestershire  is  still  famous.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  there  were  many,  though  unfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  manufacture ; 
and  by  way  of  encouraging  it,  an  act  was  passed  (30  Car.  2.  st.  i.  c.  3. ),  ordering  that 
all  persons  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds  !  This  act,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
subsequently  enforced,  preserved  its  place  on  the  statute  book  for  more  than  1 30  years ! 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Mr.  Gregory  King  and  Dr.  Davenant  — 
(Davenanfs  Works,  Whitworth's  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  233.)  —  estimated  the  value  of  the  wool 
shorn  in  England  at  2,000,000Z.  a  year ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  wool 
(including  that  imported  from  abroad)  was  quadrupled  in  the  manufacture;  making 
the  entire  value  of  the  woollen  articles  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales, 
8,000,0007.,  of  which  about  2,000,000/.  were  exported.  In  1700  and  1701,  the  official 
value  of  the  woollens  exported  amounted  to  about  3,000,0007.  a  year.  Owing  to  the 
vast  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the  manufacture  must  have 
been  very  greatly  extended  during  the  last  century ;  but  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  exports  was  compai-atively  inconsiderable.  At  an  average  of  the  6  years  ending 
with  1789,  the  annual  official  value  of  the  exports  was  3,544,160/.  a  year,  being  an 
increase  of  only  about  540,000/.  on  the  amount  exported  in  1700.  The  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to  which  cotton  articles 
then  began  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it  did  not  occasion  any  absolute 
decline  of  the  manufacture,  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In 
1802,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  rose  to  7,321,012/.  being  the  largest  amount  they 
ever  reached  till  last  year,  when  they  amounted  to  7,777,952/.  During  the  last  3  years, 
indeed,  every  part  of  the  manufacture  has  been  in  a  state  of  unexampled  improvement 
and  extension.  It  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  may  give 
a  temporary  check  to  the  manufacture  ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  long  continuance.  During 
the  5  years  ending  with  1833,  the  official  and  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  as  under :  — 


Official  value  of  woollen  manufactures 
exported               .               -               - 
Declared  or  real  value  of  ditto    - 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.               1832. 

1833. 

£ 

5,372,490 
4,661,259 

£ 

5,558,709 
4,850,884 

£ 

6,097,558 
5,227,701 

£ 
6,544,576 
5,239,992 

£ 

7,777,952 
6,289,649 

Falue  of  the  Manufacture.  Number  of  Persons  employed.  —  The  most  discordant 
estimates  have  been  given  as  to  both  these  points.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  a  tract  published  in  1739,  entitled  Considerations  on. 
the  Running  (Smuggling)  of  Wool,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
is  stated  at  1,500,000,  and  their  wages  at  11,737,500/.  a  year.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1774,  observes,  —  "  Many  computations 
have  been  made  upon  this  important  subject,  and,  amongst  others,  one  about  30  years 
since,  which,  at  that  time,  was  thought  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth.  According  to  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  there  may  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
sheep  in  England,  some  think  more.  The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  3,000,000/.  ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  may  probably  be  9,000,000/., 
and  the  total  value  12,000,000/.  We  may  export  annually  to  the  value  of  3,000,000/., 
though  one  year  we  exported  m.ore  than  4,000,000/.  In  reference  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  maintained  by  this  manufacture,  they  are  probably  upwards  of  1,000,000. 
Sanguine  men  will  judge  these  computations  too  low,  and  few  will  believe  them  too 
high."  —  (Vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  But  the  moderation  displayed  in  this  estimate  was  very  soon 
lost  sight  of.  In  1800,  the  woollen  manufacturers  objected  strenuoxisly  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  were  allowed 
to  urge  their  objections  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  produce  evidence  in 
their  support.  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough),  the  counsel  employed  by  the 
manufacturers  on  this  occasion,  stated,  in  his  address  to  their  Lordships,  on  information 
communicated  to  him  by  his  clients,  that  600,000  packs  of  wool  were  annually  produced 
in  England  and  Wales,  worth,  at  11/.  a  pack,  6,600,000/.  ;  that  the  value  of  .the  manu- 
factured goods  was  3  times  as  great,  or  19,800,000/.;  that  not  less  than  1,500,000 
persons  were  immediately  engaged  in  the  operative  branches  of  the  manufacture ;  and 
that  the  trade  collaterally  employed  about  the  same  number  of  hands.  —  {Account  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  &^c.   p.  34.) 

It  is  astonishing  that  reasonable  men,  conversant  with  the  manufacture,  should  have 
put  forth  such  ludicrously  absurd  statements.  We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  quantity 
of  wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1 800,  did  not  really  amount  to  400,000 
packs ;  and  the  notion  that  three  out  of  the  nine  millions  of  people  then  in  the  country 
were  directly  and  indirectly  employed  in  the  manufacture,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve 
notice,  though  it  was  generally  acquiesced  in  at  the  time.  —  (See  Middleton's   Survey  of 

4  M 
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Middlesex,  2d   ed.   p.  644.  j   Adolphus's   Political   State  of  the   British  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  236.) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  on  British  statistics  to  whose  state- 
ments much  deference  is  due,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  woollen 
manufactured  goods  annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  interest,  &c. 
of  the  capital,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture :  — 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles  ...        ^18,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  ...  -     ^6,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear, 

and  manufacturers'  profits  -  .  -         2,400,000 

Wages  of  workmen       -  -  ...         9,600,000 

^18,000,000 

Number  of  people  employed,  480,000,  or  perhaps  500,000. 

But  even  this  estimate  requires  to  be  materially  modified.  Taking  Scotland  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  ^the  increase  of  population  and  of  exportation  since  Mr. 
Stevenson's  estimate  was  made,  the  total  value  of  the  various  descriptions  of  woollens 
annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  be  moderately  estimated  at  from 
20,000,000Z.  to  22,000,000/.,  or  21,000,000/.  at  a  medium.  We  have  further  been  assured 
by  the  highest  practical  authorities,  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  distribution  of  the  items  is  es- 
sentially erroneous  ;  and  that,  assuming  the  value  of  the  manufacture  to  be  21,000,000/., 
it  is  made  up  nearly  as  follows :  — 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles  -  -  -  ^6*21,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material  .  -  .  .       ^£"7,000,000 

Oil,  soap,  dye  stuffs,  &c.  -  ...  1,450,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  capital,  and  profit  -       .  -  4,250,000 

Wages  -  ~  -  .  ...  8,300,000 

^21,000,000 

At  present,  the  average  wages  of  the  people  employed  may  be  taken  at  about  25/.  a"year, 
making  the  total  number  employed  332,000.  And,  however  small  this  may  look  as 
compared  with  former  estimates,  we  believe  it  is  fully  up  to  the  mark,  if  not  rather 
beyond  it. 

Most  of  the  innumerable  statutes  formerly  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  different 
processes  of  the  manufacture  have  been  repealed  within  these  few  years ;  and  the  sooner 
every  vestige  of  the  remainder  disappears  from  the  statute  book,  the  better. 

L  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  each  Description  of  Woollen  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1833;  specifying  the  Quantities  and  Total  Value  of  those  sent  to  each  Country. 
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Countries  to  which 
exported. 

Cloth 
of  all 
Sorts. 

Vapped 
Coat- 
ings, 

Duffels, 
&c. 

Kersey- 
meres. 

Baizes 
of  all 
Sorts. 

Stuffs, 
Woollen 

Worsted. 

Flannel. 

Blankets 
and 

Blanket- 
ing. 

Carpets 
and 

Cari'et- 
ing. 

Woollens 
mixed 
with 
Cotton. 

Hosiery, 
viz. 

Stockings, 
Woollen 

or 
Worsted. 

Sundries, 
consisting 
ofHosiery, 

Rugs, 
Coverlids, 

Tapes, 
&c. 

Declan 
Value 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Doz.  Pair. 

L. 

L. 

Russia 

4,891 

131 

551 

9 

28,309 

11,009 

1,060 

13,432 

558 

268 

451 

93,( 

Sweden 

29 

. 

2 

4,222 

140 

328 

325 

300 

128 

46 

5,: 

Norway        -' 

652 

15 

72 

125 

3,265 

3,075 

1,550 

60 

2,589 

608 

308 

12, 

Denmark 

42 

25 

8 

885 

2,215 

180 

1,596 

85 

134 

^a 

Prussia 

3 

. 

1 

- 

10 

520 

. 

. 

70 

26 

Germany 

17,790 

5,530 

13,5G2 

486 

451,922 

312,860 

5,638 

68,596 

297,654 

5,763 

6,638 

634,916 

Holland' 

13,669 

9,929 

964 

10,912 

69,971 

550,789 

5,796 

28,613 

34,479 

18,586 

1,475 

282,143 

Belgium 

1,051 

1,886 

1,035 

1,955 

38,978 

131,452 

7,450 

9,126 

212,055 

17,185 

1,880 

108,633 

France 

2,937 

161 

80 

279 

20,268 

16,955 

2,240 

7,675 

26,517 

237 

642 

55,944 

Portueal,  Azores,  and 

Madeira 

13,329 

238 

769 

6,637 

20,061 

7,725 

5,486 

6,426 

68,786 

410 

1,976 

I49.355 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar 

2,987 

19 

507 

949 

49,903 

10,793 

7,700 

8,705 

19,174 

858 

824 

111,978 

1,932 

10 

437 

98 

1,918 

12,395 

2,000 

1,476 

13,761 

496 

344 

19.436 

Italy 

12,483 

. 

617 

17 

90,337 

10,120 

4,924 

40,761 

79,379 

2,137 

1,485 

220,5M 

Malta        -           -        - 

977 

• 

130 

3,917 

4,220 

2,850 

400 

2,604 

35 

380 

12.*?* 

Ionian  Islands 

130 

16 

53 

19 

284 

605 

70 

516 

498 

152 

141 

2,919 

Turkey    and     Conti- 

nental Greece 

1,134 

63 

34 

18 

5,960 

6,980 

50 

13,840 

1,260 

272 

309 

20,9 

Morea      and     Greek 

1 

islands 

63 

. 

. 

70 

307 

. 

. 

. 

m 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jersey, 

s 

Aldei-ney  and  Man  - 

2,346 

76 

4 

235 

3,625 

37,552 

13,463 

15,530 

195 

786 

1,622 

35,7« 

East  Indies  and  China 

127,696 

370 

24 

199,665 

76,625 

21,830 

2,484 

64,164 

1,777 

2,405 

96I,.J33 

New  Holland 

3,453 

7'8 

320 

139 

4,482 

21,421 

164,626 

11,110 

12,510 

3,551 

1,569 

^*'E 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    - 

4,163 

612 

690 

1,190 

6,898 

30,048 

16,809 

2,537 

4,981 

799 

599 

42,604 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

252 

1 

91 

111 

1,032 

8,351 

3,200 

120 

417 

1,312 

7,fl 

British      colonies     in 

■ 

North  America 

38,547 

231 

355 

348 

61,454 

501,215 

277,645 

147,933 

45,763 

23,388 

17,677 

37641 

West  Indies 

7,981 

415 

225^ 

5,480 

14,457 

53,380 

107,131 

1,449 

5,978 

2,572 

6,836 

l"23i 

Foreign  Wesflndies 

6,025 

73' 

134 

8,870 

10,676 

139,770 

5,855 

10,050 

115 

1,347 

59.8« 

UnitedStatesofAmer 

271,503 

96 

2,217 

474 

511,701 

211,157 

2,239,219 

220,873 

445,942 

;148,615 

20,594 

2,265,407 

Brazil 

24,190 

36 

801 

13,310 

50,770 

5,530 

73,562 

4,451 

148,312 

190 

3,902 

274,569 

Mexico  and  the  States 

of  South  America 
Total 

36,934 

- 

7,810 

2,079 

37,325 

13,957 

23,529 

53,485 

107,547 

3,267 

3,317 

382,516 

597,189 

19,543 

31,795i 

45,036 

1,690,559 

2,055,072 

3,128,106 

667,377 

l,605,05f 

232,766 

78,236 

6,294,432 

WRECK. 
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£1.  Summary  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Declared  Value  of  the  Woollen  Yarn;  and  of  the  Quantitiesof 

the  different  Descriptions  of  Woollen   Manufactures,  with  the  Total  Declared  Value  of  the  same;  ex- 

ported from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  from  1S20  to  1832,  both  inclusive. 

Woollen  and 

Woollen  Manufactures. 

Hosiery 

Sun- 

Total 

Years. 

Worsted  Yarn. 

Napjied 
Cloths      Coat- 
of  all        inRS 

Kersey-     Stuffs, 
meres  1  Woollen 
and     !         or 

Flannel. 

Blankets 

and 
Blanket. 

ing. 

Carpets 
and 

Carpet- 
ing. 

Woollens 

mixed 

with 

Cotton. 

viz. 

Stock- 
ings, 
Wooll. 
or 

dries, 

consist- 
ing of 
Hugs, 
Tapes, 

Declared 

Value 

of 

Woollen 

Manufac- 

Quantity. 

Decl. 

Sorts.    '^■•"■-' 

&c. 

Baizes. 

Worsted. 

Value. 

Wrstd. 

&c. 

tures. 

Lbs. 

Z. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Yanls. 

Yards. 

Yanh.    \     Yards. 

Dz.  Prs. 

L. 

T. 

1820 

3,924 

810 

288,700'  59,644 

115,827'     S2.^,'i01'2,.l(;0,l(15 

1,288,109 

526,124'     407,716 

59,960 

39,337 

5,586,138 

1821 

9,121 

1,917 

375,464!  69,622  !l.-,r.,l)10  1,(1^^.112  .-..".ii  1  .S-Ol' 1 ,  Iv  l,23Sl     764,9V!2      627,800 

107,779 

38,986 

6,462,886 

IS'22 

12,515 

2,392 

420,497i  67,757  jl.-.!),.117  l,ii7S,i'^s   1, :,(».-,, i, 1'.!  1  .l)v,i,7i  ]  |     884,922  1,120,326 

136,597 

47,042 

6,488,167 

1823 

6,423 

1,127 

356,027i  51,226  '  l.w.SS.l   1,1.^0,1.-,.-,   1  ,T1 1  ,;,:i7;  2,l  .-.l,6.32i     77H,42(i      918,469 

106,420 

44,619 

5,636,586 

'(  182't 

12,640 

2,188 

407,720  51,.'JS5  ll.').'i,U;  1 , ;  !2,  lo.l  .".,  l(),",,'i(;i   i,'i|iii,im      Sl.s,.SJ2  1,3;;3,443 

113,123 

43,361 

6,043,051 

182J 

76,961 

14,467 

384,880   45,2(;8  ',17.1,  mS   1,1,iS,SI)S  '^"V',;'!!   2, 1  li'.S.l  1 ;     8S.S,.l24  1,793,501 

106,498 

45,335 

6,185,648 

1826 

131,032 

22,794 

328,.559|  41,800 

122,-'M   l.,v,,.l(i.  2,!Al.i2n  !,(lS-,.-.S2      '.n>7,,.yi7      531,517 

71,922 

37,223 

4,966,879 

1827 

255,708 

37,932:371,955;  51,690 

16:i,i.2-,  l,;Vs,(,(,7  v,,,|s,,s,S7   1, .S'lV, 1,(1(1  l,l:i.',,9.-,9      846,768 

148,117 

43,559 

5,245,649 

1828 

4-3fi,722l    5(i,2l3  .-,35,'l42!  40,646 

131,(l!)i    3,.-,l().S.,.->  v,,,r,!),7(-(.  2,()97,.')!2  J,l'.i7,'J17      9.S  1,1. 52  159,463 

48,314 

5,069,741 

1829 

589,.V>S     7.-,(;i8  .l(i,-,,075    16,186 

8(i,2l2   1,.-.m;,,1-„S    J,;.72,:i2()   l.S.l'i.'.Jfil:      .Ml,  •..18  1,074,0771     91,285 

41,948 

4,587,603 

1830  :i, 108,0^5  1  v'2, 1-1  |,-SS,'269|  22,377 

8   ,.S7.S   1,2.12, .'.12  l,(,l.l,();»;i  2,17(.,.Til       (i7^S(,:)  1,099,518   111,146 

54,038 

4,728,666 

185i     1,.'J92,455   108,111   156,U3   13,892 

59,90;(   1,1.S7,1(I1   1,.172,5,3.S  2,.l4f-,.12S      67.S, 656  l,000,004i  143,774 

64,648 

5,232,013 

1832     2,204,464  235,3071396,661    23,453 

75,8581  l,8OO,714:2,3(U,7.0O|l,6Sl,84Oi     690,042  1,334,072,  152,810 

1                    1                    1                    1 

55,443 

5,244,479 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  is  usually  understood  to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  deserted  or  unmanageable  condition.  But  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England,  toreck  must  have  come  to  land ;  vi'hen  at  sea,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  barbai'ous  appellations  o^  flotsam,  jtisam,  and  ligan.  —  (See 
Flotsam.) 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  advance  of  society  in  civilisation 
been  more  apparent  than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
shipwrecked  individuals.  In  most  rude  and  uncivilised  countries,  their  treatment  has 
been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  strangers  and 
enemies  were  regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view.  —  ( Hostis  apud  antiquos,  peregrinus 
dicehatur. — Pomp.  Festus ;  see  also  Cicero  da  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  Where  such  in- 
hospitable sentiments  prevailed,  the  conduct  observed  towards  those  that  were  shipwrecked 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  barliarous ;  and  in  fact  they  were,  in  most  instances,  either 
put  to  death  or  .sold  as  slaves.  But  as  law  and  good  order  grew  up,  and  commerce  and 
navigation  were  extended,  those  who  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  were  treated  in 
a  way  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity :  and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  destroy  persons  shipwrecked,  or  to  prevent  their  saving  the  ship ; 
and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank  from  a  vessel  shipwrecked  or  in  distress,  made  the  party 
liable  to  answer  for  the  whole  ship  and  cargo.  — (Pand.  47.  9.  3.) 

During  the  gloomy  period  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  northern  nations  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  shipwreck  were  every  where  renewed.  Those  who 
survived  were  in  most  countries  reduced  to  servitude  ;  and  their  goods  were  every  where 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  had  been  thrown.  —  (  Robertsoii's 
Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  29.)  But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  so  strongly  evince  the  prevalence 
and  nature  of  the  enormities,  as  the  efforts  that  were  made,  as  soon  as  governments 
began  to  acquire  authority,  for  their  suppression.  The  regulations  as  to  shipwreck 
in  the  Laws  of  Oleron  are,  in  this  respect,  most  remarkable.  The  35th  and  38th 
articles  state,  that  "  Pilots,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  lords,  did,  like 
faithless  and  ti-eacherous  villains,  sometimes  willingly  run  the  ship  upon  the  rocks,  &c.  ;" 
for  which  offence  they  are  held  to  be  accvirsed  and  excommunicated,  and  punished  as 
thieves  and  robbers.  The  fate  of  the  lord  is  still  more  severe.  "  He  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, his  goods  confiscated  and  sold,  and  himself  fastened  to  a  post  or  stake  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  mansion  house,  which  being  fired  at  the  four  corners,  all  shall  be 
burned  together ;  the  walls  thereof  be  demolished  ;  the  stones  pulled  down  ;  and  the 
site  converted  into  a  market  place,  for  the  sale  only  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  posterity." 
The  31st  article  recites,  that  when  a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on  shore,  and  the 
mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  instead  of  meeting  with  help,  "  were  attacked  by 
people  more  barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  than  mad  dogs ;  who,  to  gain  their  monies, 
apparel,  and  other  goods,  did  sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these  poor  distressed  sea- 
men. In  this  case,  the  lord  of  the  country  is  to  execute  justice,  by  punishing  them  in 
their  persons  and  their  estates ;  and  is  commanded  to  plunge  them  in  the  sea  till  they 
be  half  dead,  and  then  to  have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the  sea,  and  stoned  to  death." 

Such  were  the  dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
crimes  against  which  they  were  directed.  The  violence  of  the  remedy  shows  better  than 
any  thing  else  how  inveterate  the  disease  had  become. 

The  law  of  England,  like  that  of  other  modern  countries,  adjudged  wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king.  But 
the  rigour  and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  ruled,  that 
if  anv  person  e-.caped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck.  And  after  various  modifications,  it  was 
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decided,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  if  goods  were  cast  on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they 
could  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the  owners,  if  claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day.  By 
the  statute  27  Edw.  3.  c.  13.,  if  a  ship  be  lost  and  the  goods  come  to  land,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable  reward  or  Salvage  (which  see)  to  those  who  saved  or  preserved  them. 
But  these  ancient  statutes,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  times,  were  very  ill  enforced  ;  and 
the  disgraceful  practices  previously  alluded  to,  continued  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  A  statute  of 
Anne  (12  Ann.  st.  2.  c.l8.),  confirmed  by  the  4  Geo.  1.  c.  12.,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  ques- 
tion, orders  all  head  officers  and  others  of  the  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  application  made  to  them,  to  sum- 
mon as  many  hands  as  are  necessary,  and  send  them  to  the  relief  of  any  ship  in  distress,  on  forfeiture  of 
100/.  ;  and  in  case  of  any  assistance  given,  salvage  is  to  be  assessed  by  3  justices,  and  paid  by  the  owners. 
Persons  secreting  any  goods  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  value ;  and  if  they  wilfully  do  any  act 
whereby  the  ship  is  lost  or  destroyed,  they  are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  even  this 
statute  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  ;  and  in  1753,  a  new  statute 
(26  Geo,  2.  c.  19.)  was  enacted,  the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows: — "  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the 
good  and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  against  plundering  and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  and  against 
taking  away  shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many  wicked  enormities  have  been  committed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  grievous  damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, be  it,"  &c.  :  and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  the  preventing  of  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with  intent  to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false  lights  in  order  to  bring 
any  vessel  into  danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the  same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods  cast  ashore 
is  made  petty  larcery. 

By  statute  1  &  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons  wilfully  cutting  away,  in- 
juring, or  concealing  any  buoy  or  buoy  rope  attached  to  any  anchor  or  cable  belonging  to  any  ship, 
whether  in  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  may,  upon  conviction,  be  trans- 
ported for  7  years. 

(For  an  account  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  those  assisting  in  the  saving  of  wreck,  see  art.  Salvage  in 
this  Dictionary  ;  see  also  the  chapter  on  Salvage  in  Mr.  Abbott's  (Lord  Tenterden's)  work  on  the  Law  of 
Skipping.) 

Number  of  Shipwrecks.  — The  loss  of  property  by  shipwreck  is  very  great.  It  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation of  Lloyd's  List  from  1793  to  1829,  that  the  losses  in  the  British  mercantile  navy  only  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  that  period,  to  about  557  vessels  a  year,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  about  66,000  tons,  or  to 
above  1.40th  part  of  its  entire  amount  in  ships  and  tonnage.  The  following  account  of  the  casualties  of 
British  shipping  in  1829  is  taken  from  Lloyd's  List :  — 

On  Foreign  Voyages  — 157  wrecked  ;  284  driven  on  shore,  of  which  224  are  known  to  have  been  got  off, 
and  probably  more;  21  foundered  or  sunk;  1  run  down;  35  abandoned  at  sea,  8  of  them  afterwards 
carried  into  port ;  12  condemned  as  unseaworthy  ;  6  upset,  1  of  them  righted;  27  missing,  1  of  them  a 
packet,  no  doubt  foundered.  Coasters  and  Colliers  —  109  wrecked;  297  driven  on  shore,  of  which  121 
known  to  have  been  got  off,  and  probably  many  more ;  67  foundered  or  sunk,  4  of  them  raised,  6  run 
down  ;  13  abandoned,  5  of  them  afterwards  carried  in ;  3  upset,  2  of  them  righted  ;  1  6  missing,  no  doubt 
foundered.     During  the  year,  4  steam  vessels  were  wrecked  ;  4  driven  on  shore,  but  got  off;  and  2  sunk. 

Of  the  prodigious  number  of  ships  that  are  thus  annually  engulphed,  many  are  laden  with  valuable 
cargoes  ;  and  besides  this  immense  loss  of  property,  there  is  also  a  very  great  loss  of  life.  It  is  believed, 
that  a  little  more  strength  in  the  building,  and  care  in  the  selection  of  the  masters,  would  obviate  many 
of  these  calamities.  And  nothing,  we  are  assured,  would  contribute  so  much  to  improve  the  fabric  of 
ships,  as  the  adoption  of  the  plan  we  have  elsewhere  recommended  (p.  1024.),  of  allowing  them  to  be  built 
in  bond,  free  of  all  duty. 

During  the  last  war  with  France,  32  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom,  besides  7  fifty-gun  ships,  86 
frigates,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  vessels.  And  the  losses  sustained  by  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  &c.  must  have  very  greatly  exceeded  those  of  ours.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Lyetl  has  ob- 
served, it  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  will,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  be  seen  at  one  time  on  the  surface 
of  the  continents.  —  {Principles  of  Geology,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  265.) 


YARD,  a  long  measure  used  in  England,  of  3  feet,  or  36  inches.  —  (See  Weights 
AND  Measures.) 

YARN(Ger.  Gam;  Du.  Gareii ;  Fr.  Fil ;  It.  Filato ;  Sp.  Hilo  ;  Port.  Fio ;  Rus. 
Prasha),  wool,  cotton,  flax,  &c.  spun  into  thread. 

z. 

!2AFFER,  or  ZAFRE.  After  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  parts  of  cobalt 
have  been  expelled  by  calcination,  the  residuum  is  sold,  mixed  or  unmixed  with  fine 
sand,  under  the  above  name.  When  the  residuum  is  melted  with  siliceous  earth  and 
potash,  it  forms  a  kind  of  blue  glass,  known  by  the  name  of  smaltz  —  (see  Smaltz), 
—  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  When  smaltz  is  ground  very  fine,  it  receives  in 
commerce  the  name  of  povjder  blue.  ZafFer,  like  smaltz,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware  and  China,  for  painting  the  surface  of  the  pieces  a  blue  colour.  It  suflfers 
no  change  from  the  most  violent  fire.  It  is  also  employed  to  tinge  the  crystal  glasses, 
made  in  imitation  of  opaque  and  transparent  precious  stones,  of  a  blue  colour.  It  is 
almost  wholly  brought  from  Germany. 

Account  of  the  ZafFer  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Nett  Duty 

tiiereon,  in  1831  and  1832. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Pir,nrf<               1              Retained  for 
Exports.                           Consumption. 

Duty. 

1831 
1832 

Lb3. 

227,512 
266,935 

Lbs. 
115 
448 

Lbs. 

227,982 
263,952 

L. 

950 
417 

The  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  from  9^.  id.  to  Is.  a  cwt. 


ZEA.  — ZINC.  1269 

ZEA,  INDIAN  CORN,  or  MAIZE.     See  Maize. 

ZEDOARY  (Ger.  Zittwer ;  Fr.  Zedoaire ;  It.  Zedoaria ;  Sp.  Cedoaria ;  Arab. 
Judwar ;  Hind.  Nirbisi),  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cochin- 
China,  &c.,  of  which  there  are  3  distinct  species.  It  is  brought  home  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash  colour,  but  internally  of  a  brownish  red.  Those 
roots  which  are  heavy  and  free  from  worms  are  to  be  chosen ;  rejecting  those  which  are 
decayed  and  broken.  The  odour  of  zedoary  is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
camphor ;  the  taste  biting,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  It 
was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  ;  but  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  modern  practitioners. 
—  (Milburn's   Orient.  Com.) 

ZINC,  OR  SPELTER  (Ger.  Zink ;  Fr.  Zinc;  It.  Zinco ;  Sp.  Zinco,  Cinck  ;  Rus. 
Schpiauter ;  Lat.  Zincuni),  a  metal  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  with  a  shade  of  blue, 
composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates  adhering  together.  When  this  metal  is  rubbed  for 
some  time  between  the  fingers,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  taste,  and  emit  a  very  perceptible 
smell.  It  is  rather  soft ;  tinging  the  fingers,  when  rubbed  upon  them,  with  a  black 
colour.  The  specific  gravity  of  melted  zinc  varies  from  6*861  to  7*1,  the  lightest  being 
esteemed  the  purest.  When  hammered,  it  becomes  as  high  as  7*1908.  This  metal 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  limit  between  the  brittle  and  the  malleable  metals.  Its  malleability 
is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin ;  yet  it  is  not  brittle,  like 
antimony  or  arsenic.  When  struck  with  a  hammer,  it  does  not  break,  but  yields,  and 
becomes  somewhat  flatter;  and  by  a  cautious  and  equal  pressure,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
pretty  thin  plates,  which  are  supple  and  elastic,  but  cannot  be  folded  without  breaking. 
When  heated  to  about  400'^,  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  mortar.  It  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  and  may,  with  care,  be  drawn  out 
into  wire.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  ^'gth  of  an  inch,  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  about  26  lbs.  Zinc  has  never  been  found  in  a  state 
of  purity.  The  word  zinc  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  who 
died  in  1541  ;  but  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  till  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  —  (  Thomson's  Chemistry.)  The  compounds  of  zinc  and  copper 
are  of  great  importance.  —  (See  Brass.) 

Manufacture  of  Zinc,  8jc.  —  There  used  to  be  2  smelting-houses  for  the  preparation  of  zinc  near  Bris- 
tol, and  3  near  Swansea,  but  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  1  of  the  latter.  The 
material  used  by  the  English  manufacturer  is  blende,  or  black  jack  (sulphuret  of  zinc)  ;  it  is  commonly 
found  with  lead,  and  is  procured  of  the  best  quality  in  Flintshire  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Besides  its  em- 
l)loyment  in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  bell  metal,  and  other  important  compounds,  zinc  has  of  late  years 
been  formed  into  plates,  and  applied  to  many  purposes  for  which  lead  was  formerly  used,  such  as  the  roof- 
ing of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  water-spouts,  dairy  pans,  &c.  Foreign  zinc,  being  less  brittle,  is 
better  fitted  for  rolling  than  that  of  England. 

The  duties  on  spelter,  which  were  formerly  prohibitory,  have  been  reduced  to  2Z.  a  ton  on  that  formed 
into  plates,  or  cakes,  and  to  10s.  on  what  is  not  in  cakes;  and,  in  consequence,  considerable  quantities 
are  now  imported,  partly  for  home  use,  and  partly  for  re-exportation  to  India  and  China.  Foreign  zinc  is 
principally  made  at  Gleinitz,  in  Upper  Silesia  ;  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  an  internal  navigation  to  Ham- 
burgh. The  freight  from  the  latter  to  Hull  and  London  is  nominal  merely  ;  the  wool-ships  being  glad 
to  take  it  as  ballast.  Hainault,  near  Namur,  has  also  some  part  of  the  spelter  trade.  A  good  deal  of 
spelter  is  shipped  from  Hamburgh  for  France  and  America. 

Zinc  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Yunan,  in  China  ;  and  previously  to  1820,  large  quantities  of  it  were 
exported  from  that  empire  to  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  &c.  But  about  that  time  the  free  traders 
began  to  convey  European  spelter  (principally  German)  to  India;  and  being,  though  less  pure,  decidedly 
cheaper  than  the  Chinese  article,  it  has  entirely  supplanted  the  latter  in  the  Calcutta  market :  latterly, 
indeed,  it  has  begun  to  be  imported  even  into  Canton.  —  (See  Tutenag.)  During  the  3  years  ended  with 
1832,  the  exports  of  foreign  spelter  from  this  country  for  India  and  China  were,  in  1830, 62,3.)6  cwt.  ;  1831, 
.51,609;  1832,37,499.  And,  exclusive  of  these,  considerable  quantities  were  exported  from  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  &c.     We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Zinc  or  Spelter  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  and  the  Duties 

thereon,  in  1831  and  1832. 


Years. 

Imports. 

w».,«.^c                           Retained  for 
Exports.               1          Consumption. 

Duty. 

1831 
183-2 

Cwt. 
76,413 
68,764 

Ctui. 
62,684 
49,7-10 

Cwt. 
20,526 
25,214 

10,196 
5,784 

The  price  of  spelter  declined  within  the  last  3  or  4  years,  from  about  15/.  to  9/.  a  ton  ;  but  it  has  recently 
rallied,  and  is  now  (April,  1834)  about  \\l.  \0s.  a  ton  in  bond. 


THE    END. 
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